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Raise  More  Sheep  On  The  Farm 


Julis  Anderson. 


Utah  in  many  cases  is  so  situated 
that  we  should  materially  increase  the 
number  of  sheep  on  the  farm.  There 
are  few  farms  on  which  at  least  some 
sheep  cannot  be  kept  to  good  advant- 
age. *.\ 

As  destroyers  of  weeds  and  brush 
they  have  no  equal.  A  limited  num- 
ber can  be  fed  upon  the  waste  that 
occurs  on  a  great  many  farms.  Even 
at  the  high 
price  now 
prevailing  a 
number  of 
farmers 
have  experi- 
enced a  pro- 
fit last  sum- 
mer and 
winter  rais- 
ing sheep. 
Most  sheep 
will  raise  an 
average  of 
one  lamb 
and  feed  it 
for  market 
so  that  it 
will  bring 


along  our  roads  and  streets  would 
feed  several  good  siezd  flocks  of 
sheep.  A  band  of  sheep  on  some  of 
the  grain  fields  after  harvesting  would 
do  the  land  more  good  than  the  aver- 
age summer  fallow,  in  cleaning  out 
the  weeds.  The  land  would  be  made 
more  fertile  because  the  sheep  are 
good  fertilizers.  Tney  will  thrive  on 
what  other  farm  animals  will  not  re- 


This  is  more  true  where  pastures  are 
inclined  to  grow  up  to  weeds,  for  the 
sheep  will  keep  them  down,  giving 
the  grass  a  better  chance  to  grow. 

The  old-  Spanish  proverb,  "The 
Sheep's  toot  is  golden,"  no  doubt 
comes  from  the  fact  of  its  enriching 
the  soil  wherever  it  feeds  more  than 
any  other  domestic  animal  in  propor- 
tion to  its  size.    Six  ewes  and  five 


more 
the 

cost, 
sides 


than 
ewe 
b  e- 
th  e 


wool  at  pre- 
s  e  n  t  ex- 
tremely 
high  prices 
will  bring 
a  profit  for 
their  keep- 
er. 

As  with 
other 
branches  of 
'arming,  not 
every  one 
will  take 
kindly  t  o 
sheep  rais- 
ing, but  the 
farmer 
whose  place 
will  permit 
and  who  is 
intere  s  t  e  d 

in  sheep  can  make  money  from  keep- 
ing as  many  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit. I  know  of  one  or  two  instances 
where  farmers  kept  a  small  flock  of 
sheep  and  fed  them  during  the  win- 
der and  have  joined  with  others  for 
summer  range  feeding. 

It  doesn't  take  a  large  sum  to  buy 
a  flock  of  good  large  ewes.  On  the 
farm  pure-bred  rams  should  be  the 
only  kind  used,  as  his  lambs  will 
bring  a  dollar  or  more  per  head  more 
on  the  market  than  the  lambs  of  a 
common  ram.    The  grass  and  weeds 


lish.  The  fence  corners,  the  fence 
rows,  and  other  places  where  insects 
breed  could  an  be  cleaned  if  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  were  kept  on  the  farm 
There  is  always  a  ready  cash  mar- 
ket for  wool,  lambs  and  mutton.  From 
my  point  of  view,  the  farmer  can  no- 
better  afford  to  be  without  sheep 
than  he  can  be  without  chickens. 
Some  men  who  have  had  experience 
with  sheep  claim  that  a  pasture 
which  will  keep  twenty-five  cows  and 
horses  will,  as  a  rule,  be  better  off 
for  the  addition  of  twenty-five  sheep. 


lambs  will  equal  two  cows  in  food 
consumption  according  to  one  of  our 
experts.  He  estimates  that  they  eat 
more  but  store  up  and  carry  off  less 
than  one-third  as  much  potash, 
phosphates  and  nitrogen  as  there  is 
taken  in  cows'  milk.  A  number  of 
other  experiments  might  be  given  to 
snow  similar  rsasons  for  the  advant- 
age of  sheep  cn  the  farm. 

For  many  years  the  farmers  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  purchased  sheep  from  the 
commissions  and  stock  yards,  paid 


the  freight  on  them  to  their  farms, 
commission  both  for  buying  and  sell- 
ing and  after  feeding  them  their  high 
priced  feeds,  have  returned  them  to 
the  market  with  all  the  cost  of  sell- 
ing and  transportation  and  have 
made  money  out  oi  the  transaction. 
In  many  cases  these  sheep  have  been 
shipped  from  Utah. 
If,  with  all  these  extra  expenses, 
sheep  feed- 
i  n  g  and 
raising  can 
b  e  made 
profi  table 
by  the  fam- 
ers  of  these 
states  men- 
tioned, Utah 
farm  ers 
ought  to 
make  good 
money  be- 
cause many 
of  these  ex- 
p  e  n  s  e  s 
can  be  eli- 
minated. 

There  is 
no  excuse 
any  more 
for  the  man 
who  says  he 
does  not 
have  cap- 
ital, because 
there  are  a 
number  of 
compan  i  e  s 
who  will 
furnish  the 
capital  for 
buying 
sheep,  if  the 
farmer  has 
the  feed 
and  is  able 
to  properly 
care  for 
them. 

Equipment 
for  raising 
sheep  on 
farms  need 
not  be  ex- 
pensive, say  specialists  in  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Elabor- 
ate and  expensive  structures  do  cot 
insure  economy  in  management  and 
are  not  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  flock.  In  mild  latitudes,  little 
housing  of  any  sort  is  needed,  but, 
where  winters  are  longer  and  more 
severe,  some  protection  from  storms 
is  required.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  buildings  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  nouse  the  sheep  should 
be  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  free  from 
(Continued  page  on  16) 


BE  SURE  TO  MAKE  A  CLEAN  HARVEST 

Every  pound  of  food  for  man  or  beast  is  needed  this  year  to  feed  those  who 

are  starving  in  war  stricken  Europe 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


APPLICATION   OF  MANURES 

By  John  C.  Wheelon,  Garland,  Utah. 

The  secret  of  spreading  manure  is 
to  get  it  as  fine  as  possible,  spread  as 
thin  as  possible  and  apply  as  little  as 
possible.  This  latter  advice  seems 
strange  in  view  of  working  for  maxi- 
mum yield  of  crops,  Dut  the  man  who 
can  spread  an  acre  with  three  or  four 
tons  of  manure  is  an  artist.  We 
oftener  get  from  twenty  to  thirty  tons 
and  that  in  chunks  that  is  not  avail- 
able as  plant  food  for  several  years. 

The  reduction  of  vegetable  matter 
to  available  plant  food  is  the  com- 
plicated vork  of  nature's  great  soil 
laboratory  and  is  performed  by  bac- 
teria and  soil  organizms  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  proper  amount  of  air  and 
moisture.  The  sections  or  pieces  of 
matter  must  be  small  and  covered  by 
the  earth;  small,  because  the  organ- 
izms attack  only  a  very  thin  surface 
next  to  the  roil;  covered,  because  the 
bacteria  cannot  operr.te  in  the  light. 
The  soil  must  be  fine  and  fit  closely 
to  the  piece  as  the  organizms  work 
neither  in  a  hard  lump  of  soil  nor  in 
the  open  spaces  formed  by  large  clods. 
The  first  (tnin  rim  on  the  outside  of 
the  piece  is  readily  attacked  but  the 
further  progress  is  very  slow  until 
the  piece  is  moved  by  cultivation 
when  another  thin  rim  is  quickly 
taken  off  until  the  piece  or  section 
disappears  as  sucn,  leaving  as  the  re- 
sult of  its  presence  a  fine  humus 
which  imparts  to  the  soil  the  rich 
brown  color  and  free  texture  that  is 
so  much  desired  to  render  soil  pro- 
ductive. 

If  we  could  pulverize  the  manure  we 
would  have  it  right,  but  a  manure 
spreader  that  chops  the  worK  up  fine 
is  the  nearest  perfect  of  any  process 
at  the  present  time. 

Spread  any  time  of  year  that  the 
field  is  availrble  as,  when  spread  thin 
it  will  not  ferment  anl  lose  to  the  air, 
and  whatever  leaching  is  done  carries 
the  plant  foods  into  the  ground  just 
where  we  want  it.  If  spread  in  the 
fall  to  remain  all  winter,  or  if  spread 
in  the  fall  and  plowed  under  no  losses 
occur  because  the  operations  of  the 
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bacteria  cease  while  th  \  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  below  41  degrees  F. 
Fertility  and   Crop  Rotation. 

We  have  in  previous  issues  devoted 
our  remarks  to  the  plan  of  growing 
maximum  yields  oi  sugar  beets  con- 
secutively on  the  same  ground  and 
have  shown  the  two  methods,  one  in 
building  up  poor  soil  and  the  other  in 
operating  gr<  und  already  rich. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  in  rot- 
ation can  be  made  just  as  profitable 
per  acre  but  it  does  not  permit  of  de- 
voting as  much  of  tne  farm  as  the 
consecutive  plan,  as  mucn  of  the  land 
will  be  in  other  crops  that  are  pre- 
paring the  land  for  btets,  however  the 
rotation  plan  is  preferable  from  many 
points  of  view. 

Starting  with  an  alfalfa  field  beets 
can  be  grown  for  tnree  years  straight 
and  followed  with  nay  again  or  put 
into  grain  with  a  nurse  crop  of  alfalfa. 
Some  prefer  to  plow  down  the  alfalfa 
stubble  and  raise  one  crop  of  grain 
before  beets  to  rot  down  and  kill  all 
the  alfalfa.  This  is  a  good  plan  but  is 
not  necessary  as  the  three  plowing 
method'  described  in  the  previous 
article,  will  kill  the  alfalfa  complete- 
ly, if  properly  done,  and  render  the 
soil  in  splendid  condition  for  handling 
the  beet  crop. 

By  plowing  under  the  third  crop  of 
hay  when  about  half  grown  the  green 
mould  helps  to  hasten  tae  rotting  of 
the  heavy,  tough  roots  and  crowns  and 
should  supply  to  the  coil  about  120  to 
160  pounds  of  available  nitrogen.  This 
with  the  beet  tops  will  give  a  splendid 
yield  of  beets  for  three  or  four  years, 
giving  plenty  of  time  to  get  another 
field  ready. 

 0  

NAVY  BEAN   HAS  RIVAL 

Soybean    Has   Higher   Food    Value — 
Easier  to  Produce  and  Harvest 

Soybeans  are  rapidly  finding  a  place 
as  human  food,  used  as  common  white 
beans  and  in  new  preparations,  but 
more  nutritious  and  economical.  Less 
risk  and  labor  are  involved  in  growing 
and  harvesting  soybeans  as  compared 
with  navy  beans. 

Boiled  or  baked  ah  ,  v  in  combi- 
nation with  pork,  po  oes  or  rice, 
soybeans  take  the  place  ..avy  beans. 
Soaking  over  night  !  -  tsiderable. 
water  is  necessary  to  nove  the 
strong  flavor  of  the  as,  A  little 
soda  in  the  water  cooking 
makes  them  softer. 

Green  soybeans  co<  "•  <.  l  the  pod 
shell  easily,  and  make  table  dish 

when  served  with  but'  I  ■  milk.  The 
pods  are  tough  and  self'  >■  ;aten. 

A  little  soybean  floi  d  to  corn- 

meal  makes  mush  ma  i  the  mix- 

ture brown  quicker  and  eases  its 
food  value. 

The  soybean  contain.-  it  62  per- 
cent more  protein  tha  .  ivy  bean, 
according  to  Bulletin  I  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  I  >ster.  A 
dollar  will  buy  2.7  timed  19  luch  pro- 
tein and  1.5  times  as  id  lfgestible 
carbohydrate  in  soytx  W  in  navy 
beans. 

Recent  experiments  in  :  ie  use  of 
soybeans  lor  making  n  i  i  reported 
in  the  bulletin.  The  I  I  ground 
beans  mixed  in  10  pai  ater  and 

heated  near  the  hoilin  lor  15  to 

30  minutes  makes  a.  oniulsion  like 
cow's  milk.  In  white  &U0e  custard 
and  corn  starch  pud'  ig  I  is  vege- 
table  mil.,  nas  proven!  fairly  satis- 
factory. Soy  Baucj,  Ik  »n  milk,  bean 
curd  and  a  lipened  v  stable  cheese 
called  "miHo"  are  com  n  foods  made 
of  soybeans  in  Japan  ina. 

Soybeans  and  nav  •-.•>•«  is  yield 
about  the  same.  Inse  ■  diseases- 
are  less  common  on  hi  nm  In  wet 
seasons  the  crop  Is  hai  .  with  leas 
diillciilty  and  loss  rink  ing  than 

in  ease  of  navy  bean  ordinary 
threshing  machine  ca  mod  for 

soy  beans,  while  navy  i  ciiulre  a 
special  machine  or  fla  • 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Wanship,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

I  have  a  patch  of  cabbage  that  are 
growing  too  high,  some  of  them  are 
about  two  feet  now,  and  apparently 
are  not  going  to  head.  Is  there  any 
thing  I  can  do  while  the  plants  are 
yet  young  to  make  them  head  out? 
Please  answer  in  your  issue  of  this 
week. 

Recpectfully  yours, 

A  Subscriber. 

Answered  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  Horti- 
culturist, Utah  Agricultural  College. 

Your  cabbage  are  growing  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  raise  the  question 
whether  seeds  of  Hale  of  collard, 
closely  related  plants,  might  not  have 
been  sown  by  mistake  instead  of  cab- 
bage. It  is  very  unusual  for  an  en- 
tire patch  of  cabbage  to  grow  in  the 
manner  described  without  heading. 
Where  cabbage  plants  do  not  head  but 
grow  up  and  go  to  seed  without  doing 
so  it  is  frequently  due  to  poor  seed  or 
to  a  poor  strain  of  the  variety  plant- 
ed. Of  all  the  garden  vegetables  cab- 
bage reacts  more  unfavorably  to  poor 
seed  than  almost  any  others. 

In  the  South  the  same  condition  is 
often  met  where  the  cabbage  plants 
are  started  in  the  fall  and  left  grow- 
ing in  the  field  over  winter.  If  the 
time  between  seeding  in  the  fall  and 
the  maturing  of  the  plant  the  next 
spring  is  to  prolonged  the  plants  will 
often  produce  seeds  without  headings. 

There  would  seem  to  be  nothing 
you  can  now  do  to  promote  heading 
of  the  plants.  As  cattle  relish  the 
leaves  you  could  make  good  use  of 
them  by  feeding  them  to  the  cattle 
and  also  other  farm  animals.  If  the 
patch  proves  to  be  kaie  or  collards 
the  tender  leaves  could  be  used  for 
greens. 
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TAKE  care  of  the 

ASPARAGUS  BED 

Don't  ignore  the  asparagus  bed,  now 
that  the  cutting  season  is  over.  It  has 
given  you  its  food  contribution;  now 
see  that  it  has  plant  food  to  make  a 
good  growth  of  foilage.  Fertilize  and 
cultivate  well  now  to  insure  that 
strong,  healthy  growth  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  good  yield  of  shoots  next 
spring. 

After  the  cutting  season  the  ridges 
should  be  leveled  and  the  asparagus 
bed  thoroughly  cultivated,  says  the 
writer  of  the  bulletin.  A  good  high- 
grade  fertilizer  then  should  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  to 
the  acre.  A  fertilizer  containing  2  to 
4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  6  to8  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  6  to  8  per 
cent  of  potash  will  give  good  results. 
Muriate  of  potash  and  kainit  are  pre- 
ferable to  sulphate  of  potash.  Where 
the  land  is  already  heavily  manured, 
the  nitrogen  may  be  left  out  of  the 
fertilizer  mixture.  The  fertilizer  to 
be  applied  should  be  distributed 
broadcast  over  the  bed  or  in  a  strip 
on  either  side  of  the  row  and  thorough- 
ly mixed  with  the  surface  soil  by  har- 
rowing, or  cultivation.  Flat  cultivation 
should  be  practiced  after  the  cutting 
season. 

In  many  sections  the  asparagus 
plants  are  cut  down  as  soon  as  the 
berries  turn  red,  and  after  drying  suf- 
ficiently tfi'ey  are  burned  to  destroy 
any  disease  germs  or  insects  that 
may  be  present.  In  regions  where 
severe  freezes  occur  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  cutting  and  burning  of 
asparagus  tops  is  advisable.  The  old 
tops  hold  the  snow  and  prevent  deep 
freezing  and  the  blowing  of  soil.  Some 
growers  thoroughly  harrow  the  bed 
after  the  tops  are  removed,  others 
throw  u  slight  ridge  over  the  row,  but 
ridging  is  not  necessary  unless  there 
is  danger  of  injury  by  severe  freezing 
"during  the  winter.  Where  land  is  in- 
clined to  wash,  cultivating  and  ridg- 
ing in  the  fall  are  objectionable. 


name  is  recorded  that  no  one  else  can 
use  the  same  name. 

Any  farmer  can  select  a  name  not 
already  recorded  and  can  advertise 
this  name  and  esi.n oli^h.  his  brand  of* 
any  product  or  lhesiqck.  It  is  a 
modern/  way  of  doing  'things  by  hav- 
ing the  products  named  before  you 
advertise  it.  It  takes"  the  place  of  a 
trade  mark  that  is  used  by  manu- 
facturers Of  foou  prod-acts. 

Every  name  snuuld  carry  a  definite 
message,  and  it  should  appear  on 
your  stationery,  \  our  shipping  tags, 
or  any  literature  >  ou--  may  send  out 
about  your  farm.  With  the  farmer 
it  should  be  as  with  the  manufacturer 
that  the  name  or  trade  mark  stands 
for  something  in  quality. 

It  is  away  lor  your  consumer  to 
identify  your  products,  and  if  your 
product  is  a  superior  article,  the  de- 
mand for  it  wiil  grow,  and  in  this  way 
you  will  establish  a  business  that  will 
be  permanent. 

Here  are  some  of  the  names  that 
are  recorded  with  the  State  Auditor: 

Ash  Lane  Dairy  Farm. 
Acme  Stock  Farm. 
Abbotsford. 
Briar  Stock  Farm. 
Blue  Bell  Farm. 
Edgewood  Farm,"' 
Echo  Farm. 
Fairfield  Fruit  Farm. 
Fairview  Ranch. 
Golden  Sheaf  Ranch. 
Hillside  Jersey  u'arm. 
Hillcrest. 
Homefield  Farm. 
Kesko  Farm. 
Lawndale  v&raL 
Lakewood  Farm. 
Low  Moore. 

Maplewood  Cherry  Farm. 
MeadowbrooK  Farm. 
Meadow  Farm. 
Mount  Oiympus  Farm. 
Riverside  Farm. 
Rearden  Fruit  Farm. 
Shadybrook. 
Rosedale  Orchai  I. 
Swastika  Farm. 
Sunset  Farm.  ■ 
Wildwater. 
Woodstock 

■  — ■ — o  


NAME  OF  FARMS 

Some  Interest  is  being  shown  by 
the  farmers  of  the  State  by  having 
their  farrnH  named  and  registered  with 
the  Stato  Auditor.  There  Is  a  pro- 
tection to  every  farmer    once  the 


SAVE  STAPLES  BY  EATING 

AND  CANNING  PERISHABLES 

Make  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits 
save  staple  foods.  Eat  the  perishable 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  now,  while 
they  are  most  delicious,  and  can  and 
preserve  them  for  future  use. 

The  following  available  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  may  be  classified  for 
this  war  emergency  diet: 

Apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  black- 
berries, raspberries,  beets,  carrots, 
potatoes,  onions,  beans,  peas,  sugar 
corn,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  lettuce,  etc. 

Right  now  there  is  an  abundance  of 
these  fresh  foods  ripening  in  the  "war 
gardens"  of  many  cities  and  rural  dis- 
tricts as  well  as  on  the  farms  of  Utah. 
Housewives  are  urged  to  use  those 
from  their  own  gardens  first.  If  they 
have  no  garden,  they  should  purchase 
from  local  markets  or  farmers  or 
neighbors  while  prices  are  low  and 
not  only  serve  daily,  but  can,  preserve, 
pickle  and  dry  for  winter  use. 

Wherever  the  vege'^bles  named  are 
available  abundantly  from  home  gar- 
dens or  can  be  purcnased  cheaply  in 
the  markets,  or  from  neighbors,  their 
use  in  the  diet  to  a  greater  extent 
than  usual  will  help  food  conditions, 
hi  general,  the  moro  simply  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  prepared  for  the 
table  the  better,  but  when  they  are 
being  consu  ed  in  especially  large 
quantities  it  often  will  be  desirable " 
to  vary  the  dishes. 

Although  fresh  vegetables  ordinary 
ily  are  eaten  by  most  persons  In  re- 
latively small  amount  with  more  con- 
centrated foods  sucn  as  meats,  eggs, 
cheese,  etc.  They  may,  when  eaten 
in  large  quantities,  taice  the  place  of 
the  more  concentrated  foods  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  Because  of  the  present 
large  production  of  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables,  this  partial  substitu- 
tion Is  especially  desirable  during  the 
next  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
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The  Beet  Tops 


As  a  Fertilizer 


By  John  C.  Wheelon,  Garland,  Utah. 


We  plow  v  .der  in  the  heet  tops  118 
pounds  of  nitrogen  worth  $23.60  and 
a  complete  balance  of  humus, 
phosporic  acid  and  potash,  worth  at 
least  naif  as  much  more. 

Did  you  ever  walk  through  a  twenty- 
ton  crop  of  beets  before  harvest  and 
note  the  enormous  amount  of  green 
manure  available?  Some  twelve  to 
sitxeen  tons  of  it,  and  if  plowed  in 
green,  (at  once  after  topping,)  de- 
composition proceeds  without  delay, 
rendering  the  plant  foods  available 
for  the  next  season's  crop. 

We  no  longer  wonder  that  beets  can 
be  raised  consecutively  on  the  same 
ground  for  twelve  to  twenty  years, 
because  we  knew  now  just  how  it  is 
done. 

We  no  longer  wonder  why  such  en- 
ormous crops  of  grain,  hay  and  po- 
tatoes can  be  grown  after  sugar 
beets,  because  we  know  the  reason. 

We  can  afford  to  smile  at  the  man 
who  tells  us  that  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets  will  impoverish  the  land,  be- 
cause we  know  better. 

It  is  plain  to  us  now  that  our  first 
neighbor  built  up  his  soil  by  the  use 
of  manure  and  beet  tops,  and  it  is 
equally  plain  to  us  that  our  second 
neighbor  gradually  fell  down  in  his 
yield  of  sugar  beets  by  pasturing  off 
his  best  tops. 

Remember,,  that.,  our  ..profits,  are 
made  upon  the  work  we  put  on  the 
soil  and  the  fertility  we  put  into  it, 
and  on  that  only. 

Is  there  any  otner  crap  known  in 
our  inter-mountain  agriculture  that 
will  give  us  such  handsome  returns, 
and,  at  the  same  time  make  us  a 
present  of  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  perfectly  balanced  fertilizer? 

We  have  thus  seen  that  six  tons  of 
manure  per  acre  per  year  plus  the 
beet  tops  will  maintain  indefinitely 
the  ferility  of  a  soil  to  a  capacity  fully 
able  to  produce  a  twenty  ton  beet  crop, 
and  if  at  any.  time  it  is  desired  to 
rotate  to  gi .  in,  uav  or  potatoes  there 
is  available  for  these  crops  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  lertility. 

Again,  at  thinning  time  about  one- 
half  the  plants  are  cut  out,  the  tops 
go  under  with  the  first  cultivation  and 
the  young  roots  proceed  to  decay;  all 
young  weeds  tnat  are  turned  under  by 
the  cultivator  return  to  the  soil  many 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  compound  with 
with  the  other  elements.  Dig  a  pit  in 
a  field  of  beets  growing  twenty  tons 
per  acre,  wash  down  carefully  the  side 
walls  of  the  pit  and  note  the  system 
of  roots  in  the  ground,  many  roots  and 
long  ones  often  extending  out  to  and 
beyond  the  next  row  both  ways  and 
in  every  direction.  These  are  not  har- 
vested, neither  are  they  counted  in  the 
return  of  the  tops  to  the  ground. 
These  decay  and  furnish  much  nit- 
rogen in  compound,  then  every  rain 
and  snow  storm  curries  to  the  ground 
some  nitrogen!  every  acre  inch  of 
water  applied  to  the  land  by  Irrigation 
carries  to  the  soil  nitrogen  and  the 
other  compound  (meruon-  1  above)  in 
solution,  and  the  ground  itself  can  be 
depended  upon  for  twenty  or  thirty 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  per  year. 
So  that,  if  our  program  is  carried  out 
one  of  two  things  is  apparent;  the 
beet  crop    will    gradually  increase 


above  the  yieid  at  wnich  we  started  or 
we  have  wasted  about  two  tons  of 
manure,  as  forty  pounds  of  nitrogen  is 
a  <very  small  estimate  of  the  gain  by 
the  natural  processes  alluded  to  above. 


Use  of  Potatoes 

In  Bread  Making 

The  prospects  for  a  big  potato  crop  the  present  time,  it  Is  advisable  to 


SUGGESTIONS   BY   MARK  AUSTIN 

The  SUGAR  COMPANY  urges  the 
farmers  to  plow  under  at  least  one 
half  of  their  beet  tops  while  green 
as  above  outlined  in  John  C.  Wheel- 
on's  article.  It  will  no  doubt  increase 
the  tonnage  of  beets  from  on;  to  two 
tons  per  acre.  This  will  accomplish 
two  very  important  things, — furnish 
green  fertiliz&r  and  humus  to  the  soil 
and  also  get  the  land  plowed  in  the 
fall,  which  will  add  another  one  or 
two  tons  of  beets  per  acre  as  against 
spring  plowing,  especially  on  heavy 
lands.  All  i^eavy  lands  should  be 
plowed  in  the  fall. 

The  other  half  of  the  beet  tops,  the 
farmers  can  silo  or  feed  to  his  own 
stock,  if  he  has  any;  ir  not,  and  he 
desires  to  dispose  of  them,  he  should 
see  to  it  that  he  has  plenty  of  man- 
ure to  take  their  place,  or  have  the 
stock  fed  upon  the  soil,  feeding  at 
least  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  This 
is  a  very,  very  imporant  matter  and 
should  have  the  attention  of  every 
farmer. 


in  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  are  very 
good  this  year.  How  to  use  these 
potatoes  to  the  very  best  advantage 
and  save  the  wheat  for  shipment 
abroad  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
home. 

The  pressure  of  war  conditions  has 
brought  to  light  the  value  of  potatoes 
in  bread  making,  both  in  England  and 
America.  As  an  economy  in  England 
potato  flour  was  mixed  with  wheat 
and  a  peculiarly  delicious  bread  re- 
sulted. In  this  country  potato  flour 
is  not  available  to  the  average  house- 
wife, and  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  therefore  devised  re- 
cipes for  the  making  of  bread  with 
simple,  plain  boiled  potatoes  mixed 
with  the  wheat  flour. 

This  bread  is  said  to  be  not  only  a 
complete  success  from  the  economy 
standpoint,  where  potatoes  are  cheap 
and  plentiful,  but  to  supply  an  at- 
tractive novelty  in  the  household 
menu,  and  a  welcome  variation  from 
the  usual  bread  monotony.  It  has  a 
rich  brown  crust,  is  tender  and  elastic, 
and  the  flavor  is  preferred  by  many  to 
the  bread  made  wholly  of  wheat.  It 
contains  more  moisture  than  ordinary 
bread,  and  theretore  has  longer  keep- 
ing qualities. 

For  the  making  of  potato  bread,  at 


way  to  provide  plenty  of  water  for  the  livestock. 


Provide  Plenty  of  Good 

Water  For  Livestock 

Peter  Sanderson. 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
you  want  a  good  cool  drink  of  fresh 
water,  why  not  think  of  your  live- 
stock in  the  same  way.  Men  who 
have  made  a  very  careful  study  of 
this  matter  tell  us  how  important  it 
is  to  have  plenty  of  pure  water  for 
the  animals  growth  and  health. 

Good  sanitary  conditions  are  neces- 
sary at  all  times  and  especially  true 
with  our  livestock.  Dirty  troughs, 
mud  holes  and  stagnant  streams  tend 
to  disorganize  the  digestive  system 
and  encourage  disease.  Hog  cholera 
is  often  transmitted  to  healthy  hogs 
by  drinking  water  from  a  contaminat- 
ed stream. 


To  emphasize  the  importance  of 
good  pure  water  I  want  to  quote  from 
men  who  have  made  a  study  of  this 
question.    Henry  says: 

"Animals  ran  live  much  longer  with 
out  solid  food  than  without  water  and 
an  insufficiency  of  water  in  the  body 
causes  serious  disturbances.  The  pro- 
cesses of  mastication,  digestion,  ab- 
sorption and  assimilation  are  hinder- 
ed, the  intestines  are  not  properly 
flushed,  waste  matter  remains  too 
long  therein,  the  blood  thickens  and 
the  body  temperature  is  increased. 
Through  these  complications  death 
may  result.  Animals  partially  de- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


use  the  early  perishable  potatoes, 
since  the  later  varieties  are  capable 
of  storage  until  spring.  "Cul]x"  also 
may  be  so  used. 

Potato  Bread  Rolls. 
To  \  Make  1  Dozen  Small  Rolls. 
8  ounces  of  boilod  and  peeled  pota- 
toes. 

6  ounces  of  sifted  flour.* 

1-3  cake  of  compressed  yeast. 

%  level  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  lukewarm  water. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 

*Two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered 
milk,  added  to  the  dough,  will  great- 
ly improve  the  quality  of  the  rolls. 
Although  milk  itself  or  cream  may  be 
used,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  will  increase  the  liquid  content. 

Boil,  peel  and  mash  the  potatoes  as 
directed  for  bread  making.  Add,  in 
order,  to  this  the  salt,  the  powdered 
milk  (if  used),  the  yeast  rubbed 
smooth  and  mixed  with  the  water,  and 
lastly  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Let 
this  mixture  stand  at  a  temperature 
of  about  86  degrees  F.  until  the  dough 
begins  to  collapse.  Add  to  this  sponge 
the  butter,  the  sugar,  and  the  remain 
der  of  the  flovr  and,  if  necessary, 
enough  more  flour  to  make  a  very  stiff 
dough.  Knead  thoroughly  until  a 
smooth  dough  whica  is  no  longer 
sticky  has  been  formed.  Set  back  to 
rise  again,  and  when  the  dough  has 
trebled  in  volume,  knead  lightly,  form 
into  small  balls  and  place,  not  too  close 
together,  in  greased  pans.  Allow  to 
rise  until  double  in  volume,  as  shown 
by  the  "indicator,"  and  bake  20  min- 
utes in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  at 
about  400  degrees  F. 

DON'T  MISS  ANY  STEP 
Potato   Bread — Sponge  Method. 
To  Make  4  One-Pound  Loaves. 

3  pounds  of  boiled  and  peeled  po* 
tatoes. 

2%  pounds  of  good  bread  flour. 

3  level  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar. 
IV2  level  tablespoonfuls  of  salt. 

1  cake  of  compressed  yeast. 

4  tablespoonfuls  of  water. 

Boil,  peel,  and  mash  the  potatoes  as 
directed  in  the  straight  dough  method. 
In  the  evening  take  1%  pounds,  cr  2% 
solidly  packed  half-pint  cupfuls,  of 
the  cool  mashed  potato,  add  to  it  the 
salt,  4  ounces  of  flour  (1  scant  half- 
pint  cupful)  and  the  yeast  rubbed 
smooth  with  the  water,  reserving  one 
<i,oonful  to  r:se  the  cup 

In  the  morning  add  the  remainder 
of  the  potato,  the  sugar,  and  the  rest 
of  the  flour.  Knead  irorough!/  until 
a  smooth  and  very  stiff  dough  is  form- 
ed. After  working  the  dough,  set  it 
to  rise  according  to  the  '  directions 
given  for  the  second  rising  under  the 
straight  dough  method.  Thereafter 
handle  the  dough  exactly  in  the  same 
way  as  is  given  under  the  straight 
dough  method." 

DON'T  MISS  ANY  STEP. 
Potato  Bread — Straight  Dough  Method 

To  Make  Four  One-Pound  Loaves. 

3  pounds  boiled  and  peel  potatoes. 

2Vi  pounds  bread  flour, 

IY2  level  tablespoons  salt. 

3  level  tablespoons  sugar. 

2  cakes  compressed  yeast. 

4  tablespoons  water. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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DAIRYING 


MILK  CHEAPER  THAN  BEEF, 

EGGS,  OR  CHICKEN 

P.  Werner,  Jr. 
The  housewife  who  is  endeavoring 
to  reduce  family  living  expenses 
should  consider  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts as  possible  substitutes  for 
higher  priced  foods.  It  has  long 
been  known  ti-at  milk  and  cheese 
are  exceptionally  good  and  very 
cheap  foods.  Numerous  nutrition 
experiments  have  been  conducted  in 
which  milk  and  cneese  have  been 
used  in  comparison  with  other 
foods  such  as  beef,  chicken,  eggs 
and  bread.  These  experiments  have 
demonstrated  the  real  value  of  milk, 
cheese  and  butter  in  relation  to  the 
other  foods.  One  quart  of  milk  is 
equivalent  to  %  of  a  pound  of  lean 
beef,  8  hen  eggs,  2  pounds  of  chicken 
(including  bones  as  bought)  or  y2 
pound  of  whit  bread.  In  other 
words,  a  glass  of  milk  will  furnish  as 
much  food  as  twc  whole  eggs;  or  a 
meal  containing  2  pounds  of  chicke, 
would  have  been  fully  as  nutritir 
if  a  quart  of  milk  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  chicken.  When  milk 
is  10  cents  a  quart,  chicken  25  cents 
a  pound,  and  eggs  are  40  cents  a 
dozen,  10  cents  worth  of  milk  equals 
in  food  value,  50  cents  worth  of 
chicken  or  26  cents  worth  of  eggs. 

A  still  more  striking  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  value  of  milk  is  to  state 
what  one  could  afford  to  pay  for  milk 
in  order  to  get  tne  same  quantity  of 
food  which  is  now  received  from 
beef  at  20  cents  and  chicken  at  25 
cents  a  pound,  n  beef  is  worth  20 
cents  per  pound  milK  is  worth  15 
cents  per  quart.  If  chicken  sells  for 
25  cents  per  pound  milk  is  worth  50 
cents  per  quart.  If  one  can  afford 
eggs  at  40  cents  a  dozen  he  can  af- 
ford to  pay  26  cents  a  quart  for  whole 
milk. 

Cream  cheese  is  just  about  six 
times  as  concentrated  as  milk  which 
means  that  one  pound  of  cheese  is 
equivalent  to  2  dozen  eggs  or  about 
2  pounds  of  beef,  good  cheese  at  40 
cents  a  pound  is  about  5  cents  cheaper 
than  beef  at  20  cents  and  80  cents 
cheaper  than  eggs  at  40  cents  a  dozen. 

This  analysis  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  milk  at  ordinary  prices  of  8  and 
10  cents  a  quart  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
foods  available.  Bread  is  cheaper  and 
makes  a  very  good  meal  with  milk. 
Milk  is  not  only  cheap  but  it  con- 
tains some  substance,  present  in  but- 
ter but  lacking  in  lard  and  oleo- 
margarine, which  stimulates  growth 
of  children.  Every  growing  child 
should  receive  at  least  1  quart  of  milk 
a  day. 


-O- 


SILO  BUILDING  IN  EASTERN  UTAH 

To  Samuel  Singleton  of  Ferron, 
goes  the  honor  of  building  the  first 
concrete  silo  in  either  Carbon  or  Em- 
ery county.  It  is  18  feet  in  diameter 
and  will  be  40  feet  in  height  when 
completed.    It  will  hold  229  tons  of 


This  bank  has  in- 
creased its  deposits 
over  $250,000  in 
three  months. 

Total  resources  are 
now  over  $0,000,000, 
built  up  by  conser- 
vative, yet  progres- 
sive, banking. 


silage  which  will  feed  62  head  of  cows 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  feeding 
each  cow  40  pounds  each  day.  It  will 
take  15.3  acres  of  corn  yielding  15 
tons  per  acre,  which  is  an  average 
yield,  to  fill  it. 

The  walls  are  of  solid  concrete,  six 
inches  thick  and  reinforced  with 
heavy  woven  wire.  The  silo  is  seven 
feet  in  the  ground  which  puts  the 
foundation  below  frost  line  and  also 
saves  considerable  power  in  filling. 
The  doors  are  of  the  intermittent  type. 
Besides  the  concrete  silo  stands  the 
old  silo  which  was  built  of  wood.  It 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
silo  in  the  county.  It  is  square  and 
did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory  as 
a  food  saver,  although  it  firmly  fixed 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Singleton  the  prin- 
ciple that  silage  was  absolutely  the 
cheapest  and  best  feed  he  could  raise 
for  his  stock.  There  have  been  three 
other  silos  like  this  one  built  but 
every  one  of  the  owners  say  ,,-iey  want 
the  round  concrete. 

Mr.  Singleton  says  that  he  could 
not  get  along  without  silage  as  long 
as  he  has  stock. 

Oscar  Nelson  has  just  begun  to 
build  a  concrete  silo,  and  several 
others  are  beginning  to  get  ready  to 
build.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  silo 
building  campaign  which  will  only 
end  when  every  man  in  the  two  coun- 
ties who  has  ten  or  more  head  of 
cows  or  their  equivalent  in  livestock, 
will  have  a  silo. 

A  silo  is  absolutely  the  best  paying 
improvement  on  the  farm.  —  Farm 
Bureau  News. 


Some  of  the  inmates  of  an  asylum 
were  engaged  in  sawing  wood,  and  an 
attendant  thought  that  one  old  man 
who  appeared  to  be  working  as  h°-d 
as  any  of  them,  had  not  much  to  show 
for  his  labor. 

Approaching  him  the  attendant  soon 
discovered  the  cause.  The  old  man 
had  turned  the  saw  upside  down,  with 
the  teeth  in  the  air,  and  was  working 
away  with  the  back  of  tne  tool. 

"Here,  I  say,  jones,"  remarked  the 
attendant,  "what  are  you  doing? 
You'll  never  cut  the  wood  in  that 
fashion.   Turn  the  saw  over." 

The  old  man  paused  and  started  at 
the  intruder. 

"Did  you  ever  try  to  saw  this  way?" 
he  asked. 

"Well,  no,"  replied  the  attendant, 
"of  course  I  haven't." 

"Then  hold  your  noise,  man,"  was 
the  instant  reply.  'I  ve  tried  both 
ways,  and" — impressively — "this  is 
easier." 


IN  TABLOID  DOSES 

"Nurse,"  moaned  the  convalescent 
patient,  "can't  I  have  something  to 
'eat?   I'm  starving." 

"Yes,  the  doctor  said  you  could 
start  taking  solids  today,  but  you 
must  begin  slowly,"  she  said.  Then 
she  held  out  a  teaspoonful  of  tapioca. 
"We  must  only  advance  by  degrees," 
she  added. 

He  sucked  the  spoon  dry  and  felt 
more  tantalizingly  hungry  than  ever. 
He  begged  for  a  second  spoonful,  but 
she  shook  her  head,  saying  that  every- 
thing at  the  start  must  be  done  in 
similarly  small  proportions.  Presently 
he  summoned  her  again  to  his  bed- 
side. 

"Nurse,"  he  gasped,  "bring  me  a 
postage  stamp.  I  want  to  read." — 
New  York  Times. 


Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

8ALT  LAKE  CITY 


A    SHORTAGE  SOMEWHERE 

An  advertisement  of  a  popular  spec- 
tacular play  has  this  to  Bay  of  two  of 
ItB  attractions: 

r,,000  People 
4,000  Costumes 
— Ladles'  Home  Journal. 


SUMMARY  OF  INTERSTATE 

CEREAL  CONFERENCE 

In  vew  of  a  world  shortage  of  cereal 
food  crops,  which  is  likely  to  continue 
for  an  indefinite  period,  the  Third 
Interstate  Cereal  Conference  urges 
the  greatest  practicable  enlargement 
of  wheat  acreage  and  would  further 
make  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  To  encourage  a  larger  wheat 
production,  the  producer  should  be 
guaranteed  a  minimum  price,  such 
price  to  continue  at  least  one  year 
after  war  is  ended. 

2.  Early  preparation  of  the  land 
for  small  grains,  where  these  do  not 
follow  cultivated  crops,  should  always 
be  practiced.  In  the  winter  wheat 
area  it  is  very  important  that  this  be 
done  immedately  after  harvest. 

3.  Immediate  action  is  required  in 
providing  seed  for  the  next  crop.  At 
harvest  time  it  is  cheapest,  and  just 
before  harvest  seed  in  large  bulk  can 
best  be  selected.  State  and  feaeral 
aid  will  be  given  in  locating  seed  in 
localities  of  comparative  abundance 
for  use  in  localties  where  it  is  sorely 
needed.  Clean  seed,  as  free  as  pos- 
sible from  diseases,  should  be  select- 
ed and  arrangements  be  made  for  seed 
treatment. 

4.  Varieties  of  grain  best  adapted 
for  the  locality  should  always  be 
used.  The  agricultural  colleges  and 
other  state  agricultural  agencies  will 
inform  the  farmers  of  the  existence 
of  these  varieties  and  how  and  where 
to  obtain  the  seed. 

5.  Every  means  6hould  be  employ- 
ed to  eliminate  weeds,  by  use  of 
clean  seed,  crop  rotations,  early  cul- 
tivation aDove  mentioned,  and  any 
special  methods  reliably  recommend- 
ed for  particular  weeds  in  different 
localities. 

6.  Seed  testing  for  germination 
can  well  be  further  emphasized  at 
this  emergency  period.  The  exten- 
sion service,  through  county  agents, 
should  bring  this  matter  home  to 
every  farm. 

7.  Seed  treatment  wijll  largely 
prevent  certain  smuts  and  other 
diseases  of  cereals,  and,  as  a  real  war 
measure,  we  are  bound  to  see  that  it 
is  applied  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
every  farm.  thus  increasing  our 
cereal  production  a  hundred  million 
bushels  or  more,  in  one  season.  By 
field  demonstrations  the  methods  can 
and  should  be  made  plain  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

8.  The  possible  ravages  of  Hessian 
fly,  chinch  bug,  green  bug,  stored 
grain  and  mill  products  insects,  etc., 
must  be  kept  also  in  mind  and  the 
progress  of  an  means  of  checking 
these  insects  be  communicated,  so  far 
as  possible,  in  advance  of  their  local 
occurrence. 

9.  As  a  means  of  reducing  the 
great  loss  from  rust,  it  is  urged  that 
all  common  barberry  bushes  (not  the 
Japanese)  and  grass  weeds,  harbor- 
ing cereal  rusts,  be  eradicated,  and 
that  rust-resistant  cereal  varieties  be 
grown,  if  otherwise  of  good  quality. 

10.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate 
that  20  million  bushels  of  wheat  and 
proportional  quantities  of  other 
cereals  are  annually  lost  by  waste  in 
harvesting  and  threshing.  This  waste 
can  and  should  be,  in  large  measure, 
easily  avoided.  A  man  and  team  are 
known  to  have  cleared  $27  to  $62  a 
day  from  cleaning  up  after  threshers, 
and,  in  another  instance,  last  year  in 
Kansas,  $500  was  gained  by  a  man, 
with  a  team  and  fanning  mill,  cleaning 
up  after  threshing  machine  settings, 
in  three  weeks'  time. 

11.  In  the  western  and  southwest- 
ern plains,  grain  sorghums  should  be 
widely  planted.  In  the  northern 
plains,  in  the  drier  districts,  flax  and, 
under  certain  conditons,  proso  or  Rus- 
san  millet  may  be  used  to  a  similar 
advantage. 

12.  Suitable  catch  crops  (such  as 
cowpeas,  soy  beans,  sorghums,  millet, 
flax,  and  buckwheat)  should  bo  grown 
on  all  lands  on  which  staple  crops  can 
not  be  seeded  at  the  proper  time  or  on 
"which  they  have  been  destroyed. 

13.  The  increased  use  of  corn, 
rice,  grain  sorghums,  proBo,  barley, 
rye,  beans,  cottonseed  meal  and  pea- 
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Save  The  Fruit 

Tou  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING-"  SUGAR 


nut  meal  as  substitutes  for,  or  in 
conjunction  ./1th  wheat  for  human 
food  is  strongly  recommended.  In 
formation  on  this  matter  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  state  agricultural 
colleges  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


"It  did  Jack  no  good  to  marry  his 
stenographer,  for  she  continued  the 
habit  of  the  office  in  the  home." 

"How  so?" 

"When  he  starts  to  dictate  she  takes 
him  down." — Tit-Bits. 


Cohen — So  Sndle  has  broken  der 
engagement.  Did  she  glf  you  back  der 
ring? 

Cohensteln — No;  she  said  diamonds 
hat  gone  up,  but  sno  would  glf  me 
vat  I  paid  for  it. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Contents  of  Fruit  and 

Vegetable  Containers 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Tells 
How  to  Mark  Quantity  of  Contents. 

The  officials  in  charge  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
have  prepared  a  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcement  giving  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  best  way  to 
label  packages  of  fresn  fruit  and  vege- 
tables with  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents in  order  that  the  labeling  may 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Net 
w  .  ight  Amendment  to  the  Federal 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  Net  Weight 
Amendment  provides  that  all  packages 
of  food  entering  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  must  be  plainly  and  con- 
spicuously marked  with  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  in  terms  of  weight, 
measure,  or  numerical  count. 

The  Service  and  Regulatory  An- 
nouncement follows: 

The  following  suggestions  are  made 
in  response  to  num  rous  inquiries  for 
information  as  to  the  proper  methods 
of  marking  the  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents on  packages  of  various  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  under  the  net 
weight  amendment  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

The  articles  listed  below  may  be 
marked  by  either  weight  or  dry  mea- 
sure, or,  when  packed  in  barrels,  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  standard 
barrel  and  its  lawful  subdivisions,  i.  e. 
third,  half  or  three  quarters: 

Apples  in  barrels,  boxes,  cartons  and 
hampers.  Cases  or  cartons  containing 
graded  apples  may,  if'desired,  be  mark- 
ed in  addition  with  the  number  of 
apples  per  package. 

Apricots,  prunes  and  plums  in  bas- 
kets, boxes  and  cases.  (When  packed 
in  small  open  containers  inclosed  in 
crates,  see  paragraph  relating  to  small 
open  containers). 

Beans  (in  pod)  in  baskets,  boxes 
and  hampers. 

Berries  and  currants  in  baskets. 
(When  packed  in  small  open  contain- 
ers inclosed  in  crates,  see  paragraph 
relating  to  small  open  containers). 

Cherries  in  boxes  arid  baskets. 
(When  packed  in  small  open  contain- 
ers inclosed  in  crates,  see  paragraph 
relating  to  small  open  containers). 

Cucumbers  in  barrels,  baskets,  ham- 
pers, boxes  and  crates.  Containers 
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of  graded  cucumbers  may,  if  desired, 
be  marked  in  lieu  of  weight  or  dry 
measure,  with  the  number  and  length 
of  the  cucumbers. 

Grape  fruit  in  sectional  cases.  If 
desired,  cases  may  be  marked  by  dry 
measure  and  count;  or  by  count  and 
average  diameter  in  lieu  of  weight  or 
dry  measure. 

Grapes  in  baskets.  (When  packed 
in  small  open  containers  inclosed  in 
crates,  see  paragraph  relating  to 
small  open  containers). 

Lemons  in  sectional  cases.  If  de- 
sired cases  may  be  marked  by  dry 
measure  and  count;  or  by  count  and 
average  diameter  in  lieu  of  weight  or 
dry  measure. 

Okra  in  baskets,  boxes  and  hampers. 

Onions  in  crates,  baskets  and  ham- 
pers and  in  sacks  of  uniform  quantity 
of  contents.  Cases  containing  graded 
onions  may,  if  desired,  be  marked  in 
addition  with  the  number  of  onions 
per  case. 

Oranges  in  sectional  cases.  If  desir- 
ed, cases  may  be  marked  by  dry  mea- 
sure and  count;  or  hy  count  and  aver- 
age diameter  in  lieu  of  weight  or  dry 
measure. 

Oranges,  satsumas  and  tangerines, 
in  half  boxes.  If  desired,  causes  may 
be  marked  by  dry  measure  and  count; 
or  by  count  and  average  diameter  in 
lieu  of  weight  or  dry  measure. 

Peaches  in  boxes,  cases,  baskets  and 
hampers.  Boxes  and  cases  of  graded 
peaches  may,  if  desired,  be  marked  in 
addition  with  the  number  of  peaches 
per  package.  (When  packed  in  small 
open  containers  inclosed  in  crates, 
see  paragraph  relating  to  small  open 
containers) . 

Pears  in  barrels,  boxes,  baskets 
and  hampers. 

Peas  (in  pod)  in  baskets,  boxes  and 
hampers. 

Peppers  in  barrels,  baskets,  boxes 
and  hampers.  (When  packed  in  small 
open  containers  inclosed  in  crates,  see 
paragraph  relating  to  small  open  con- 
tainers). 

Potatoes  in  barrels,  crates  and  ham- 
pers, and  in  sacks  of  uniform  quantity 
of  contents. 

Quinces  in  barrels,  boxes,  baskets 
and  hampers. 

Squash,  (Southern)  in  crates,  boxes, 
baskets  and  hampers. 

Tomatoes  in  boxes,  "lugs"  and  bas- 
kets. (When  packed  in  small  open 
containers  inclosed  in  crates  or  "flats,1' 
see  next  paragraph). 

Small  Open  Containers. 

Pending  a  determination  of  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  must  he  marked  on  small 
open  -  containers,  inclosed  within 
crates  or  "flats,"  in  which  small  open 
containers  are  packed  apricots,  berries, 
currants,  cherries,  grapes,  peaches, 
plums,  prunes,  peppers  and  tomatoes, 
and  unless  public  notice  of  not  less 
than  two  months  be  given,  the  De- 
partment will  not  recommend  proceed- 
ings under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
solely  upon  the  ground  that  such 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  such  small 
containers  bear  no  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  contents.  The  crates  in- 
closing such  containers  should,  how- 
ever, be  marked  with  the  number  of 
small  containers  and  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  of  each. 

Also  for  the  present,  and  until  fur- 
ther public  notice  to  the  contrary  of 
not  less  than  two  months,  the  Depart- 
ment will  not  recommend  proceedings 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  solely 
upon  the  ground  that  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  is  not  marked  upon  the 
containers  of  the  following  articles, 
packed  as  described  below.  No  objec- 
tion will  be  interposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  any  trade  marking  which  is 
not  false  or  misleading. 

Asparagus  in  boxes  and  cases. 

Beets  with  tops,  bunched,  in  drums 
and  hampers. 

Cabbages  In  crates, 
i    Cantaloupes  and  casabas  in  crates 
and  baskets. 


Carrots  with  tops,  bunched,  in 
drums  and  hampers. 

Cauliflower  in  crates  and  hampers. 

Celery  in  boxes  and  crates. 

Egg  plant  commonly  wrapped  in 
paper  and  packed  in  crates. 

Kale  in  barrels,  baskets  and  ham- 
pers. 

Lettuce  in  barrels,  drums,  baskets 
and  hampers. 

Onions  with  tops,  bunched,  in  drums 
and  hampers. 

Pineapples  in  crates. 

Radishes,  bunched,  in  drums  and 
hampers. 

Romaine  in  hampers. 

Spinach  in  barrels,  baskets  and  ham- 
pers. 

Turnips  with  tops  in  drum  and  ham- 
pers. 

Regulation  No.  29  relatng  to  mark- 
ing the  quantity  of  food  in  package  from 
should  be  consulted.  Special  attention 
is  directed  to  paragraphs  (d)  and  (e) 
of  that  circular  which  are  as  follows: 

(d)  If  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
be  stated  by  weight  or  measure,  it 
shall  be  marked  in  terms  of  the  largest 
unit  contained  in  the  package,  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  an  article  with 
respect  to  which  there  exists  a  definite 
trade  custom  for  marking  the  quantity 
of  the  article  in  terms  of  fractional 
parts  of  larger  units,  it  may  be  so 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  custom. 
Common  fractions  shall  be  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms;  decimal  fractions 
shall  be  preceded  by  zero  and  shall  be 
carried  out  to  not  more  than  two 
places, 

(e)  Statements  of  weight  shall  he 
in  terms  of  avoirdupois  pounds  and 
ounces;  statements  of  liquid  measure 
shall  be  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
gallon  of  231  cubic  inches  and  its 
customary  subdivisions,  i.  e.,  in  gal- 
lons, quarts,  pints,  or  fluid  ounces, 
and  shall  express  the  volume  of  the 
liquid  at  68  degrees  F.  (20  degrees 
C);  and  statements  of  dry  measure 
shall  be  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
standard  bushel  of  2,150.42  cubic 
inches  and  its  customary  subdivisions, 
i.  e.,  in  bushels,  pecks,  quarts,  or  pints, 
or  in  the  case  of  articles  in  barrels, 
in  terms  of  the  United  States  standard 
barrel  and  its  lawful  subdivisions,  i.  e., 
third  half  or  three-quarters  barrel,  as 
fixed  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1915  (38 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page 
1186) :  Provided,  that  statements  of 
quantity  may  be  in  terms  of  metric 
weight  or  measure.  Statements  of 
metric  weight  should  he  in  terms  of 


kilograms  or  grams.  Statements  of 
metric  measure  should  be  in  terms  of 
liters  or  centiliters.  Other  terms  of 
metric  weight  or  measure  may  be  used 
if  it  appears  that  a  definite  trade 
custom  exists  for  marking  articles 
with  such  other  terms  and  the  articles 
are  marked  in  accordance  with  the 
custom. 
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TAKE  CARE  OF  INSECT  POISONS. 
Proper  Precautions  May  Prevent  Ser- 
ious Loss  of  Stock. 

The  majority  of  the  substances  used 
to  kill  insects  are  poisonous  to  man 
and  domestic  animals.  Some  care  is 
usually  necessary  to  protect  men 
and  animals  from  the  poisons  so  valu- 
able in  protecting  crops. 

The  first  rule  in  handling  any  poi- 
son is  that  it  be  in  an  substantial  a 
container  as  possible,  and  that  the 
container  be  suitably  and  permanently 
labeled.  Don't  trust  to  paper  labels 
pasted  on  a  keg  of  lead  arsenate  to 
warn  every  one  against  using  the 
keg  for  anything  else.  The  label  may 
easily  be  washed  off,  and  the  hired 
man  may  pick  up  the  container  and 
use  it  in  feeding  or  watering  some 
animal.  Allow  only  responsible  per- 
sons, who  know  what  they  are  about, 
to  handle  the  poisons. 

See  to  it  that  food  of  any  kind,  if 
accidentally  spoiled  by  poison,  is  plac- 
ed beyond  the  possfbility  of  its  be^ 
ing  eaten  by  poultry,  livestock,  or 
children.  One  cannot  be  too  sure  or 
too  careful  in  disposing  of  poisons. 
If  poisoned  grain,  for  example,  is 
used  for  killing  prairie  dogs,  take 
care  that  it  is  kept  separate  from 
grain  fed  to  poultry  or  animals.  It 
may  be  mixed  with  seed  grain,  since 
the  poison  on  such  grain  is  usually 
strychnine  which  does  not  affect 
plants,  but  the  whole  of  the  seed 
should,  be  considered  to  be  poisoned, 
and  labeled  and  stored  accordingly. 

Insecticides  are  extremely  useful, 
but  one  careless  act  in  their  handling 
or  use  may  cost  the  user  much  more 
in  livestock  than  is  saved  in  crops, 
and  may  possibily  cause  the  loss  of 
a  human  life.  This  warning  may 
seem  to  be  needless  to  many,  yet  any 
one,  if  care  and  vigilance  are  once 
relaxed,  may  easily  commit  the  one 
error  needful  to  cause  loss  and  possi- 
bly sorrow. —  C.  E.  Vail,  Colorado  A. 
C. 

 o  

Send  your  orders  for  Butter  Wrap- 
pers today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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—  OFFICES  ,  „ 

All  maU  should  be  addressed  to  the  Utah  Farmer, 

Lehl,  Utah,   Klrkham  Building. 
Our  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  in  the  Mclntyre 
Building.   


Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue,  S.  E.  Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,   Minn.,  Palace 

Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
Bt.   Louis,  Globe-Democrat 
Bldg.,  C.  A.  Cour,  Mgr. 


Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
ffiss  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  lm- 
portance  to  you  and  to  ua.  

'  OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  P^men " 
A^ciatto™  Utah  State-  Bee  Kee^rs'  Association 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
dal  Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
nartment  and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  MlUera'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt  however,  to 
adlust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  Teiponslble  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  ttaj 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  o  the  trans- 
action and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application.  

Select  your  seed  now  from  the  strong  plants. 
P*  P» 

California  seems  to  be  having  some  trouble  in 
marketing  her  early  potatoes  and  onion  crop. 
Some  farmers  claim  they  can  not  get  enough  out 
of  them  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  crop. 

m  p» 

The  prices  for  butter  fat  at  one  of  the  Logan 
condenseries  for  the  month  of  August  is  56  cents 
per  pound.  It  will  pay  to  feed  a  good  cow  and 
feed  her  well  at  that  price. 

pa  Pa 

If  we  can  continue  the  shipment  of  24  million 
pounds  of  condensed  milk  each  month,  as  we  are 
now  doing,  to  feed  the  allied  armies,  it  will  help 
the  milk  market.  Previous  to  the  war  we  were 
only  shipping  2  million  pounds  each  month. 
Pa  Pa 

The  term  "thoroughbred"  is  very  often  miss- 
used.  The  thoroughbred  is  a  breed  of  English 
horses,  known  for  many  hundred  years,  they  were 
of  excellent  quality  and  a  fixed  type.  This  name 
has  been  incorrectly  associated  with  pure  bred 
animals  of  other  kinds  and  breeds. 

Pa  Pa 

Select  your  seeds  now  for  next  year's  crops. 
Many  farmers  were  compelled  to  use  poor  seed 
this  spring  because  they  could  not  purchase  the 
best.  See  to  ft  that  you  select  good  seed  now 
and  store  it  away  for  next  year's  planting.  The 
best  time  to  secure  your  seed  is  at  harvest  time. 

m  m 

Keep  up  the  fight  on  weeds.  Do  not  let  them 
go  to  waste.  In  a  number  of  places  the  city 
and  county  officials  are  having  the  weeds  mow- 
ed off  the  streets,  roads  and  sidewalks.  One  weed 
will  produce  thousands  of  seeds.  Help  keep 
your  farm  clean  by  killing  all  the  weeds  before 
they  go  to  seed. 

m  m 

Unuaual  conditions  exists  today,  labor  is  scarce, 
railroads  can  not  deliver  promptly,  Homo  mater- 
ials are  extremely  hard  to  get  and  so  we  miglit 
go  on.  The  thing  to  do  is  look  carefully  over 
all  machinery,  and  plan  a  little  ahead  and  do  not 
wait  until  the  last  moment.     Tell  what  you  want 


and  do  not  think  the  other  fellow  can  guess 
what  you  want— be  very  definite. 

Pa  Pa 

In  our  issue  of  June  23  we  published  an  article 
on  "What  Irrigation  Has  Done  for  the  West." 
This  paper  was  read  by  Prof.  O.  W.  Israelsen 
before  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers  and  has  re- 
cently been  published  as  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  society. 

Pa  Pa 

Help  is  a  serious  problem  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  a  crying  shame  to  see  crops  waste  on  account 
of  not  enough  help  to  take  care  of  it.  It  is  not 
any  one  crop,  but  several  different  kinds.  It  is 
with  this  problem  like  many  others  "the  willing 
horse  has  to  work"  and  a  lot  ®f  "slacker"  men, 
who  won't  work,  are  idling  their  time  away  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  work. 

Pa  * 

To  make  a  success  of  dairying  you  must  cull 
out  the  low  producers.  Provide  plenty  of  feed 
for  good  cows.  Keep  a  good  pure-bred  bull  of 
known  quality  and  a  silo  large  enough  to  provide 
plenty  of  ensilage  for  all  the  livestock.  Follow 
these  suggestion  and  dairying  will  fatten  your 
purse  and  help  to  fertilize  your  land. 

Ptl  Pa 

MANY  SILOS  BEING  BUILT 
Our  experience  of  last  winter  in  feeding  high 
priced  hay  may  prove  a  help  after  all.    Did  this 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  hay  point  the  way  to 
the  silo? 

In  some  of  the  middle  west  states  the  stave 
silo  manufacturers  can  not  make  them  fast 
enough.  We  have  an  advantage  over  them  for 
on  nearly  every  farm  can  be  found  all  the  mater- 
ial necessary  to  build  a  silo  except  the  cement. 
Local  stave  silo  makers  are  working  to  their 
capacity  and  building  more  factories. 

The  dairyman  must  study  how  to  produce  milk 
at  a  profit.  There  is  a  good  market  for  all  milk 
products.  Can  we  supply  this  market  and  do  it  at 
a  profit. 

Feed  at  a  low  cost  of  producing  or  purchasing 
is  important  in  this  profit  making.  Here  the  silo 
can  help  and  this  is  why  so  many  are  building 
silos. 

Good  cows  require  plenty  of  feed  and  the  silo 
can  help. 

P« 

THE  FIRE  SEASON 

The  long,  dry,  hot  spell  has  made  it  possible 
for  fires  to  occur  more  often  than  usual.  Greater 
care  should  be  taken  this  year  than  ever  to  pre- 
vent a  fire.  Your  grain  fields  are  more  valuable, 
your  hay,  barns,  livestock  in  fact  every  Ufing  is 
worth  more  to  you  and  for  this  reason  alone  you 
should  do  every  thing  possible  to  prevent  fire  on 
the  farm.  Another  reason,  the  world  needs  the 
products  of  the  soil  to  feed  them. 

Every  person,  every  community,  should  take  it 
upon  themselves  as  a  personal  responsibility  to 
help  in  the  prevention  of  a  fire.  Carelessness 
is  responsible  for  nearly  all  fires.  A  match, 
over  heated  stove,  gasoline,  smoking,  or  other 
simular  things  are  the  cause  of  nearly  all  fires. 
More  care  must  be  taken  for  often  a  fire  means 
the  wiping  out  of  all  one  owns  and  who  knows 
the  next  one  it  will  be. 

WHAT  ABOUT  THOSE  PRIZES? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  season  a  number  of 
valuable  prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  in  grain, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  corn,  etc.  How  many  are 
working  for  them?  They  were  offered  with  the 
idea  of  helping  to  increase  production  and  raise 
the  standard  of  quality. 

Prize*  are  won  by  doing  things  better.  A 
little  extra  work,  a  little  more  cultivation.  In 
fact,  you  can  not  expect  to  win  unless  you  pro- 
duce the  very  best.  The  prizes  are  of  such  an 
a  mount  that,  will  Justify  any  farmer  to  work 
for  them.  Prizes  are  only  won  by  thoso  who 
stay  with  It,  in  other  words  you  must  keep  on 

working  for  the  prize  until  it  is  won. 

There  Is  honor  and  satisfaction  In  winning  a 
prize  to  know  that  you  have  done  the  best.  We 


want  to  encourage  those  who  are  working  for 
them  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 

P»  W 
STORAGE  OF  CROPS. 

With  the  large  yield  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
crops  coming  on,  some  plans  should  be  made  for 
the  storing  of  at  least  part  of  them. 

If  we  go  to  work  and  durqp  all  the  potatoes, 
for  illustration,  on  the  market  at  the  same  time 
the  price  is  sure  to  be  affected. 

Our  government  is  offering  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions on  storage.  Our  own  practical  experiences 
of  the  past  should  offer  some  methods  that  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  Make  a  study  of  the  mar- 
kets, where  the  great  bulk  of  the  food  products 
are  sold,  and  they  will  be  some  guide  to  you  as 
to  when  you  should  sell,  and  what  part  of  it  you 
should  store  in  order  to  get  the  best  results, 
m  P* 

FOOD— THE  NEED  OF. IT. 
The  world  is  asking  for  food,  and  in  many 
places,  is  seriously  in  need  of  it.  Unusual  con- 
ditions the  world  over,  on  account  of  the  war 
have  made  food  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems that  we  have  to  deal  with  at  the  present 
time. 

Farmers  this  year  are  trying  to  increase  the 
production  and  now  we  must  harvest,  market  or 
store  it  without  waste  if  we  want  to  get  the  best 
returns  and  do  the  greatest  good  in  feeding  the 
world. 

Shortage  of  crops  in  so  many  countries  where 
the  foods  are  produced  make  the  situation  all 
the  more  serious. 

Our  crops  are  good  and  the  need  of  conserving 
them  to  help  feed  those  who  a/e  short  should  come 
home  to  everyone. 

Our  government  is  using  all  the  agricultural 
forces  at  its  command  to  increase  and  conserve 
the  food  supply.  There  is  need  of  it — for  the 
world  is  asking  for  food. 

Pa  S£ 
CONSERVING  OUR  FOOD. 

For  some  time,  the  picking,  marketing  and  con- 
serving of  cherries,  berries  and  all  small  fruit  has 
been  going  on.  Help  has  been  a  serious  problem. 
In  some  places  the  crop  has  not  been  marketed 
because  it  could  not  be  picked  in  time.  Some 
people  have  invited  the  neighbors  in  and  given 
them  the  fruit,  if  they  would  pick  it. 

Hundreds  of  people  in  the  larger  cities  would 
gladly  pay  a  fair  price  if  they  could  secure  this 
fruit,  but  the  cost  of  picking,  packing  and  ship- 
ment to  market  does  not  allow  the  grower 
enough  to  bother  with  it,  for  nearly  every  one 
has  just  a  little  more  work  than  can  pos- 
sibly do. 

The  women  of  the  state  are  taking  hold  of 
this  problem  and  doing  splendid  work.  Better 
care  is  being  taken  of  all  foods  than  ever  before. 
Keep  up  the  good  work.  If  you  know  of  food 
that  needs  conserving  and  are  unable  to  do  it 
tell  your  neighbor.  Do  not  let  any  food  go  to 
waste  if  there  is  any  way  to  avoid  it. 

Pa  P« 
PREPARE  NOW  FOR  1918 

Our  government  is  planning  for  a  three  years 
war.  Our  part  of  the  campaign  should  now  be 
to  plan  for  1918. 

There  may  be  plenty  of  some  perishable  foods 
this  fall  here  in  Utah,  but  anything  in  the  way  of 
cereals,  beans  or  other  food  products  that  can  be 
stored  will  be  in  good  demand  and  we  believe  at 
fair  prices.  For  this  reason  we  should  plan  to 
produce  just  as  large  a  crop  as  possible.  Until 
the  war  ends,  and  for  a  year  or  two  after  it  will 
be  impossible  to  produce  more  broad  stuff  than 
can  be  used.  A  few  mistakes  were  made  this 
spring  in  our  desire  to  produce  a  big  crop. 
Some  land  was  planted  that  was  not  properly 
prepared  as  a  results  partial  failures  have  occured. 

Wo  now  have  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  for  1918 
crops  and  should  be  careful  to  profit  by  any  mis- 
take made  this  year.  Prepare  every  available 
foot  of  land  for  planting.  As  we  have  suggested 
beforo  In  this  call  for  the  production  of  more 
food  stuff  you  do  a  patriotic  duty  and  at  the  same 
time  receive  good  returns  for  doing  it. 
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CARE  OF  GROWING  CHICKS 

DURING  WARM  WEATHER 

The  care  of  growing  chicks  during 
the  summer  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  poultry  raising. 
The  chicks-  may  be  hatched  from 
strong,  vigorous  stock  and  carefully 
brooded;  but  unless  they  receive  the 
proper  attention  during  the  warm 
months,  their  growth  may  be  retard- 
ed. In  other  words,  they  should  be  so 
managed  that  they  will  mature  into 
well  developed  fowls. 

Essentials   to    Proper  Growth. 

Proper  Housing. — Growing  chicks 
should  be  provided  wTth  a  house  that 
will  give  them  a  place  to  stay  in  bad 
weather  and  at  night.  No  particular 
style  of  house  is  recommended,  but 
it  should  be  so  built  that  it  will  pro- 
vide the  chicks  with  ample  ventilation, 
dryness,  sunlight,  freedom  from  drafts 
and  be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
cleaned  easily  and  frequently. 

The  lumber  from  piano  and  dry- 
goods  boxes  ean  be  used  in  building 
such  a  house,  and  when  covered  with 
ordinary  roofing  paper  so  as  to  keep 
out  the  rain,  will  make  desirable 
quarters.  It  is  suggested  that  such 
houses  be  built  on  the  colony  plan, 
so  that  they  can  be  moved  from  place 
to  place,  thus  providing  the  chicks 
,  with  fresh  ground  to  range  over. 
Elevating  such  a  house  6  inches  above 
the  ground  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
floor  -dry,  by  means  of  the  circulation 
of  air,  and  such  space  will  also  pro- 
vide shade 'for  the  chicks. 

In  placing  the  chicks  in  their  grow- 
ing house  for  the  first  time,  it  is  best 
to  confine  them  for  several  days  by 
erecting  a  temporary  yard  wherein 
they  can  run  for  5  or  6  days,  until 
they  learn  where  to  return  when  the 
fence  is  removed  and  they  are  allowed 
their  liberty.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  crowd  the  chicks  by  placing  too 
many  in  any  one  house.  When  the 
chickens  cover  the  greater  part  of  the 
floor  at  night,  it  is  an  indication  that 
they  are  too  crowded.  At  such  a  time 
they  should  be  thinned  out  and  placed 
in  another  house. 

Feed  and  Water. — Feed  for  growing 
chicks  may  be  divided  into  3  classes — 
grain  feed,  dry  mash,  and  green  feed. 

In  addition  to  the  grain  feed  that 
the  chicks  are  likely  to  find  when  on 
free  range,  a  grain  mixture  should  be 
given  them  morning  and  evening.  The 
following  rations  should  produce  good 
results: 

Equal  parts  of  cracked  corn  and 
wheat.  As  the  chicks  increase  in 
size,  oats  may  be  added.  To  cheapen 
this  ration,  it  may  be  changed  to  two 
-parts  cracked  corn  and  one  part  wheat. 
When  one  part  of  oats  is  added  to  this 
mixture,  as  the  chicks  increase  in 
size,  the  ration  may  be  changed  to  ?> 
parts  cracked  corn,  1  part  wheat,  and 
1  part  oats. 

In  addition  to  the  above  feed,  a  dry 
mash  should  be  fed  in  a  hopper  to 
which  the  chicks  have  access  at  all 
times.  The  following  mixtures  are 
suggested. 

1  lb.  middlings. 
'2  lbs.  corn  meal. 

4  lb.  oatmeal. 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
2V2  lbs.  beef  scrap. 

2  lbs.  corn  meal. 

1  lb.  middlings. 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran. 
2y2  lbs.  beef  scrap. 

?,  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

3  lbs.  midlings. 
3  lbs.  corn  meal. 

1  lb.  crushed  oats. 
V/z  lbs.  beef  scrap. 

Charcoal,  grit,  and  oyster  shells 
should  be  provided  so  that  the  chicks 
can  help  themselves  whenever  they 
want  to. 

If  a  continued  supply  of  sour  milk 
can  be  obtained  it  may  be  fed  separ- 
ately in  a  pan  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  beef  scraj  in  the  above 


rations  reduced  one-half.  Sour  and 
sweet  milk  should  not  be  fed  alter- 
nately as  such  practice  is  likely  to 
cause  bowel  trouble.  Whenever  it  is 
possible,  growing  chicks  should  be  al- 
lowed free  range  so  they  may  obtain 
as  much  natural  green  feed  as  they 
need  in  addition  to  bugs  and  worms. 
When  green  feed  can  not  be  obtained 
on  range  such  feed  as  sprouted  oats, 
cut  clover,  mangel-wurzel  beets,  etc., 
should  be  fed  daily. 

The  importance  of  clean  fresh  water 
for  chicks  can  not  be  over- 
emphasized. In  very  hot  weather 
fresh  water  should  be  given  to  them 
twice  a  day.  Whenever  possible  the 
pan  of  water  should  be  placed  in  the 
shade  to  keep  cool.  The  water  pan 
should  be  cleaned  every  day  before 
fresh  water  is  added. 

Shade. — Plenty  of  shade  should  be 
provided  for  growing  chicks.  When 
allowed  to  range  in  an  orchard  or  corn 
field  they  will  not  only  find  ample 
shade  and  green  feed  but  will  benefit 
the  trees  or  corn  as  well  as  themselves 
by  destroying  bugs  and  worms. 
Sometimes  sunflowers  are  grown  for 
shade.  Artificial  protection  aganist 
the  sun's  rays  may  be  obtained  by 
supporting  frames  covered  with  bur- 
lap a  few  feet  above  the  ground. 

Cleanliness — Freedom  from  Lice. — 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  coops  and  houses  clean  and  sani- 
tary. Disease  most  frequently  starts 
in  unclean,  poorly  ventilated  houses. 
The  house  should  be  cleaned  at  least 
once  a  week.  Sand  or  litter  of  some 
kind  should  be  scattered  over  the 
floor  o£  the  house,  so  as  to  assist  in 
keeping  it  clean.  When  chicks  are 
confined  to  a  limited  range,  the 
ground  should  be  spaded  up  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  so  as  to  provide  fresh 
ground  for  them  to  scratch  in.  Chicks 
should  be  examined  frequently  to  see 
if  they  are  infested  with  lice.  When 
lice  are  found,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  get  rid  of  them,  by  applying 
a  small  portion  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  vaseline  and  lard  to  the  top 
of  the  head  and  around  the  vent. 

General  Management. — As  soon  as 
the  cockerels  are  of  broiler  size  those 
not  intended  to  be  kept  as  breeders 
the  following  year  should  be  marketed. 

When  the  cockerels  begin  to  annoy 
the  pullets  the  sexes  should  be 
separated. 


THE  HAY  CROP 

Never  in  the  history  of  farming, 
throughout  this  western  country,  have 
greater  hay  crops  been  harvested  than 
are  being  harvested  this  year.  All  up 
through  the  southern  counties  of  Ida- 
ho, in  this  county,  Cache,  Bear  Lake 
and  Rich  counties,  the  alfalfa  yield  is 
phenominal  while  the  other  grasses 
cut  for  hay  are  producing  bounteously. 
The  landscape  is  dotted  everywhere 
with  immense  hay  stacks  which  re- 
flect defiance  to  long  winter  and  every 
other  element  that  may  threaten  the 
life  of  our  livestock  industry.  This 
condition,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  cattle  and  horses  to  be 
fed  this  coming  year,  practically  makes 
it  impossible  to  experience  another 
winter  like  the  past  one.  The  price 
of  hay,  while  stiff  at  this  writing,  will 
undoubtedly  come  down  unless  for- 
eign markets  are  opened  up.  But  it 
would  be  infinitely  better  that  local 
farmers  disposed  of  their  hay  in  the 
form  of  beef  and  mutton  for  by  feed- 
ins  all  each  farm  can  produce,  the 
farmer  is  doing  double  service  in  that 
he  is  enriching  himself  by  getting  a 
good  price  for  his  produce  and  is  con- 
tributing to  the  world  supply  of  ani- 
mal fats. — Box  Elder  News. 

 o  

"That  is  my  hired  man  asleep  up 
there  in  the  crotch  of  that  oak  tree," 
snid  honest  Farmer  Hornbeak.  "You 
are  entitled  to  one  guess  as  to  whether 
he  dumb  up  there  to  slumber  or  went 
to  sleep  on  tne  ground  on  top  of  an 
acorn  which  grew  up  with  him." — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


SAMPSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


This  tractor  delivers  12  horsepower  at  t\\<-  draw  bar, 
25  horsepower  at  the  belt,  burns  kerosene  or  distil- 
late, pulls  three  moldboard  plows  six  to  ten  inches 
deep  at  two  and  one-half  miles  per  frour,  averaging 
one  acre  per  hour  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  two  and 
one-half  to  three  gallons  of  fuel  per  acre  plowed. 
Weight  5,700  pounds.  Price  $1,600.00,  delivered  on 
ears  at  Salt  Lake.  Tractors  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  COMPANY 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


A  50  Los  Anseles 

yT" and  Return 
Tickets  on  Sale  Daily 

June  15th  to  Sept.  30th 

Diverse  Routes  Via  Rail  and  Steamer,  Including  San 

Francisco 

Proportionately  Low  Fares  for  Tickets  Including 
San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle. 
Stopovers  at  All  Points.  No  Validation  Fee. 
Final  Limit  October  31,  1917. 

For  Reservations  and  Routings,  see 

Local  Agent,  or  Address 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  Gr.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  FORD  CAR  HAS  A  WONDERFUL  POWER 
PLANT?     YOU  CAN  MAKE  IT  DO  DOUBLE  DUTY. 

$350. 

DETROIT 

$375. 

g>       UTAH  &  IDAHO 


You  can  install  it  yourself.  No  skilled  workman  required.  No  changes  in  your 
Ford  chassis.  Use  your  car  as  usual  for  business  or  pleasure  when  necessary. 
Tou  have  a  valuable  power  resource  in  your  Ford  motor.  Your  Ford  car  and  a 
Truckford  attachment  will  solve  your  hauling  problem  at  greatly  reduced  cost. 
Write  for  particulars. 


THE 


AGENCY 


LOGAN,  UTAH. 
DISTRIBUTOR  FOR  UTAH  &  IDAHO 


IN  TIME  OF  NEED  "Why.  Marion,  what  made  you  say 

Little  Marion,  sevca  years  old,  was  that?"  asked  her  mother, 

saying  her  prayers.      "An  God,"  she  "  'Cause  that's  the  way  I  wrote  it 

petitioned  at  the  close,  "please  make  in  my  'zamination  at  school  today,  and 

Boston  the  capital  of  New  York."  I  want  it  to  be  right." 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  SOUPS 

THAT  NOURISH 

Thick  soups,  broths  and  chowders 
a  meal  in  themselves  an  1  an  excell°nt 
■use  for  left  overs.  Although  clear 
soups,  which  are  largely  water,  con- 
tain little  nourishment,  some  thick 
soups,  broths  and  chowders  are  liter- 
ally a  meal  in  themselves.  Even  a 
thin  soup,  taken  at  the  beginning  of  a 
meal,  by  its  warmth  and  pleasant 
flavor  may  stimulate  digestion  so  that 
the  heavier  foods  are  more  easily 
digested.  The  cembination  of  soup 
and  bread  is  pleasant  and  leads  to 
the  eating  of  more  bread  or  crackers 
than  would  be  consumed  ordinarily. 
Appetizing  soups  also  may  be  made 
often  of  materials  which  otherwise 
would  be  wasted.  In  this  way  such 
materials  are  made  to  contribute 
whatever  food  value  they  may  have 
for  the  cost  of  labor  and  fuel  needed 
to  prepare  them. 

,  One  of  the  purposes  which  food 
serves  in  the  body  is  to  furnish  energy 
for  its  muscular  work,  and  one  way 
of  comparing  the  relative  food  value 
of  different  foods  is  to  compare  the 
amounts  of  energy  which  they  fur- 
nish or,  as  physiologists  call  it,  their 
fuel  values.  A  cup  (i.  e.,  %  pint  or  a 
large  soup  plateful)  of  milk  soup 
flavored  with  vegetables  yields  a 
little  more  energy  to  the  body  than 
the  same  amount  of  milk.  A  thick 
meat  soup  with  pieces  of  meat  and 
vegetables  in  it,  a  fish  chowder,  or  a 
rich  vegetable  soup  such  as  cream  of 
tomato,  yields  half  again  as  much 
energy  as  the  milk,  while  a  thin  soup 
like  buillon,  consome,  or  clear  tomato 
soup,  yields  not  quite  two-thirds  as 
much  as  the  milk,  and  less  than  half 
as  much  as  the  thick  soup  or  chowder. 
A  generous  s  rving  of  thick  meat  soup 
or  fish  chowder  yields  more  energy 
than  an  ordinary  portion  of  roast 
beef,  and  even  a  moderate  helping  of 
vegetable  milk  soup  usually  furnishes 
fully  as  much  body  fuel  as  a  moderate 
sized  rib  chop  of  lamb. 

There  are  other  things  to  ue  con- 
sidered besides  energy  in  connection 
with  the  food  value  of  different  kinds 
of  food.  One  is  the  amount  of  the 
substance  called  protein  withouc 
which  the  body  can  not  build  and 
maintain  its  tissues.  Meat  and  milk 
soups  contribute  some  of  the  needed 
protein.    Meat,  poultry,    fish,  eggs, 


Can  Fruit  Every 


Day 


As  long  as  fruit  lasts.  Don't 
allow  a  single  pound  to 
waste.  This  means  protection 
to  you  as  well  as  to  millions 
of  others.  It  helps  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living. 

Table  and  Preserving  Sugar 

v  ill  aid  you  in  all  your  prob- 
lems. It's  the  sugar  of  pur- 
ity, whiteness  and  quality. 
10,  25,  50  and  100  pound 
hags.    All  dealers. 

Made  by 
UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR,  00. 


milk,  cheese,  dried  peas,  beans,  and 
other  legumes  are  tne  common  foods 
in  which  protein  is  most  abundant 
though  it  also  appears  in  fair  amounts 
in  the  cereal  foods  such  as  bread, 
breakfast  foods,  macaroni,  rice  and 
the  like. 

The  Soup  Pot  a  Means  of  Economy. 

Since  many  of  the  protein-rich  f  j^ds 
are  among  the  most  expensive  of 
those  in  common  use,  it  is  especially 
important  10  make  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  what  is  bought.  Not  all  of  the 
meat  which  we  buy  is  suitable  for  use 
as  such.  The  masses  of  fat  which  are 
trimmed  off  before  cooking  or  are 
left  on  the  platters  may  be  s^ved, 
rendered  and  used  in  cooking,,  wnile 
the  bones,  gristle  -and  other  refuse 
parts  find  their  best  use  in  the  soup 
pot  where  the  long,  slow  cooking  in 
water  draws  out  the  gelatin,  fat  and 
other  nutritive  material  they  contain. 
This  stock,  as  the  resulting  liquid  is 
called,  may  serve  as  the  basis  not 
only  of  a  great  va.-iety  of  soups,  but 
also  of  gravies  and  sauces,  and 'may 
be  used  for  cooking  vegetables,  rice 
and  similar  foods.  When  it  is  used 
for  soups,  its  flavor  may  be  varied  by 
adding  various  vegetables,  such  as 
carrots,  onions,  tomatoes,  turnips, 
and  celery.  It  may  be  thickeneu-  with» 
flour,  bread  crumbs, '  or'  okra.  Boiled 
rice,  barley,  macaroni,  and  other 
pastes  and  croutons  (small  pieces  of 
stale  bread  fried  a  delicate  brown  in 
deep  fat)  may  be  put  in  to  increase 
the  food  value  of  soup  and  vary  its 
appearance  and  taste. 
Milk  Soups  and  Vegetable  Purees. 

Soup  is  not  necessarily  made  from 
meat  stock.  Vegetable  soups  or 
purees  are  made  by  boiling  potatoes, 
beans,  peas  or  other  vegetables  until 
s^ft,  mashing  through  a  sieve  and  then 
heating  with  a  little  liquid  (water, 
milk,  soup  stock  or  whatever  seems 
desirable;  and  flavoring.  Using  left- 
over vegetables  for  such  purees  is  an 
economical  practice.  Milk  soups, 
which  are  really  i.  ilk  thickened  and 
flavored  with  some  vegetable,  fish,  or 
other  food  to  give  flavor  and  perhaps 
thickened  still  more  with  a 
little  flour  or  stale  bread 
crumbs,  are  both  nutritious 
and  appetizing.  They  furnish  also  an 
excellent  means  of  using  up  skim  miiK. 
Those  who  wish  to  bring  down  tne 
cost  of  food  should  remember  that 
skim  milk,  a  cup  of  which  contains  as 
much  protein  as  a  cup  of  whole  milk, 
is  far  too;  valuable  a  food  to  be  over- 
looked. 

Importance  of  Vegetables  in  Soups. 

In  Soup  making  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  vegetables  are  necessary 
for  keeping  the  body  in  health,  be- 
cause they  are  relatively  rich  in  min- 
eral matters  and  mild  vegetable  acids, 
and  contain  recently  discovered  sub- 
stances without  which  the  body  pro- 
cesses seem  not  to  be  carried  on  pro- 
perly. Since  soups  offer  an  excellent 
way  of  utilizing  odds  and  ends  of 
vegetables,  and  especially  left  overs 
and  parts  wnicn  otherwise  would  be 
wasted,  the  use  of  vegetable  soup  is 
often  a  real  conomy.  The  fact  that 
soups  can  be  given  so  many  and  so 
varied  flavors,  are  so  easily  made,  so 
generally  reliBhed,  and  make  such 
palatable  combinations  with  large 
quantities  of  bread  and  crackers,  shows 
that  they  are  very  useful  additions  to 
the  diet.  Some  recipes  for  soups,  re- 
commended by  the  Government 
specialists,  follow: 

Recipes  For  Nourishing  Soups. 
Scotch  Broth. 

3  pounds  mutton. 

2  tablespoons  pearl  barley. 

2  tablespoons  minced  onion. 

2  tablespoons  minced  turnip. 

2  tablespoons  minced  carrot. 

2  tablespoons  minced  celery. 

2  tablespoons  salt. 
1  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  tablespoon  minced  parsley. 

3  quarts  cold  water. 

Remove  the  bones  and  all  the  fat 
from  the  mutton,  cut  the  meat  Into 


m 


War  Orders  Rushed  El 


THE  magnitude  of  the  great  war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged, 
has  necessitated  unusual     preparation.      Mighty    forces  are 
marshalling,  great  stores  of  food  and    munitions    are  being 
gathered,  and  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  focused  on  problems 
incident  to  the  war. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war,  the  whole  Bell  System  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  No  nation  has  entered  the  war 
with  such  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  telephone  service. 
As  our  military  establishment  grows,  the  demands  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  Bell  System  are  bound  to  increase  and  always  they 
must  take  precedence  over  all  others. 

Increased  activity  in  commerce  and  industry  as  the  result  of  larger 
demands  for  food  and  munitions  from  our  allies  and  for  our  use, 
means  more  need  of  telephone  service  by  private  business. 

But  private  business  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the  Government 
service.  Each  individual  American  will  co-operate  in  this  patriotic 
service,  and  submit  cheerfully  to  inconvenience  or  delay  in  his  tele- 
phone service,  when  he  understands  how  vital  it  is  that  Government 
service  shall  take  precedence  over  all  else. 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Bales  at  Highest  Speed— Lowest  Cost 


T  TNBEATABLE  records  for  baling  greatest  amount  of  hay  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time 
and  at  lowest  expense  for  power  and  crew  being  made  constantly  with 

The  Admiral  Motor  Hay  Press— The  Hay  Press  With  the  Hustle 

Has  the  hurry  built  right  into  it.  Simpla  as  ABC.  Free  from  FREE — Big  Hay  Press  Book,  "Leverage 
needless  part3.   Smooth  running— easy  on  the  engine  that  runs  it.'  t   Doet  Ihe  Work."  Posial  today 

Engine  absolutely  dependable,  thoroughly  tested  for  all  conditions     raT^Sfewf    brings  you  copy  by  return  mail, 

of  held  work.   Plunger  operates  on  the  power  which  comes  through 
a  long  lever  working  against  the  sharp  grip  behind  the  plunger 
head.   Result,  each  stroke  is  powerful,  with  no         t*  •  .„ 

back  kick.    Many  exclusive  features.  A  big       h'        .  ,   'T»M»»IPr-fRlT/.,'irT3Bg^  : 

money  maker  for  the  man  who  uses  one.  3.  N. 
Inman  &  Sons,   (Haybalers),  Independence, 
Mo.,  say:  "Bales  90  80-lb.  bales  in  65  minutes 
from  windrow,  and  70  70-lb.  bales  in  60  minutes  from  stack. 
Have  made  big  money. "Hundreds  have  had  the  Bame  experience. 
Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,        Box  55 ,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  the  water,  chopped  vege- 
tables, barley,  and  all  the  seasoning 
excepting  the  parsley.  It  will  be 
found  convenient  to  tie  the  bones  in 
a  piece  of  thin  white  cloth  before  add- 
ing them  to  the  other  ingredients. 
Bring  the  stew  to  a  uoil,  quickly  skim 
it  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for  three 
hours,  thicken  with  the  flour,  and  add 
the  chopped  parsley. 

Dried  Fish  Chowder. 

V2  pound  salt  fish. 
4  cups    potatoes,    cut    in  small 
pieces. 

2  ounces  salt  pork. 

1  small  onion,  chopped. 

4  cups  skim  milk. 

4  ounces  crackers. 

Salt  codfish,  smoked  halibut,  or  other 
dried  fish  may  be  used  in  this  chow- 
der. Pick  over  and  shred  the  fish, 
holding  it  under  lukewarm  water. 
Lot  it  soak  while  the  other  ingredients 
Of  Hie  dish  are  being  prepared.  Cut 
the  pork  in  small  pieces  and  fry  it 
with  the  onion  until  both  are  a  de- 
licate brown,  add  the  potatoes,  cover 
with  water,  and  cook  until  the  po- 
tatoes are  soft.  Add  the  milk  and 
fish  and  reheat.  Salt,  if  necessary. 
It.  is  well  to  allow  the  crackers  to 
soak  In  the  milk  while  the  potatoes 
are  being  cooked,  then  remove  them, 
and  finally  add  to  the  chowder  juBt 
heforo  serving. 

Milk  and  Cheese  Soup. 

3  cups  milk,  or  part  milk  and  part 
stock. 


1%  tablespoons  flour. 
1  cup  grated  cheese. 
Salt  and  paprika. 

Thicken  the  milk  with  the  flour, 
cooking  thoroughly.  This  is  best 
done  in  a  double  boiler,  with  frequent 
stirrings.  When  ready  to  serve,  add 
the  cheese  and  the  seasoning. 

The  protein  in  this  soup  is  equal 
in  amount  to  that  in  five-sixths  of  a 
pound  of  beef  of  average  composition; 
its  fuel  value  is  higher  than  that  of 
a  pound  of  beef. 

Milk  and   Vegetable  Soup. 

1  quart  skim  milk. 

1  cup  bread  crumbs,  or 

2  large  slices  stale  bread. 

Small  amount  spinach  or  outer 
leaves  lettuce  (not  more  than  4 
ounces). 

1  small  slice  onion. 

Salt. 

Cut  the  vegetables  into  small  pieces 
and  cook  with  -the  bread  crumbs  in 
the  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  If  a  large 
quantity  Is  being  prepared  for  use  in 
a  school,  for  example,  put  the  vege- 
tables through  a  meat  chopper.  In 
this  case  slices  of  bread  can  be 
ground  with  the  vegetables,  In  order 
to  absorb  the  juice. 

Cowpea  Soup. 

1  tablespoon  butter  or  pork  fat. 
1  tablespoon  finely  choopod  onion. 
1  stalk  celery,  finely  chopped. 
1  cup  dried  cowpeas. 
Salt. 

Soak  tho  peas  8  or  10  hours  In 
water  enough  to  cover.  Fry  the  vege- 
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tables  in  the  fat.  add  the  peas,  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  soaked,  and 
cook  (preferably  in  a  double  boiler) 
until  the  peas  are  tender.  Put  the  mix- 
ture through  a  sieve  and  add  water 
enough  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  con- 
sistency. Reheat.  If  this  soup  is 
thickened  with  1  tablespoon  of  flour 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  the  pea  pulp 
will  be  prevented  from  sinking.  Dried 
navy  or  lima  beans,  peas,  soy  (togo) 
beans,  or  other  legumes  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  cowpeas. 

Split  Pea.  Soup. 

1  pint  dried  peas. 
4  quarts  water. 
1  large  onion,  minced  fine. 
4  tablespoons  sweet  drippings  or  but- 
ter which  gives  a  better  flavor. 
3  tablespoons  flour. 

1  tablespoon  minced  celery  or  a 
few  dried  celery  leaves. 

%  teaspoon  pepper. 

2  teaspoons  salt. 

Wash  the  peas  and  soak  them  over 
night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning 
pour  off  the  water  and  put  them  in 
soup  pot  with  3  quarts  of  cold  water. 
Place  on  the  fire  and  when  the  water 
comes  to  the  boiling  point  pour  it  off 
(throw  this  water  away).  Add  4 
quarts  of  boiling  water  to  the  peas 
and  place  the  soup  pot  where  the  con- 
.  tents  will  simmer  for  four  hours. 
Add  the  celery  the  last  hour  of  cook- 
ing. Cook  the  onion  and  drippings 
slowly  in  a  stewpan  for  half  an  hour. 
Drain  the  water  from  the  peas  (save 


Arc  You 
Ambitious? 

TF  you  have  the  right 

BtufF  in  you,  I  will  make  you 
■  practical,  skilled  auto-mechanic 
able  to  command  a  salary  of 

$5  to  $15  a  Day. 

There  never  was  an  opportunity  like 
the  present.  Tne  war  i  j  stripping  the 
country  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  de- 
mand is  i  ncreasing  dai  ly  for  high-class 
men.  The  right  kind  can  get  almost 
any  salary.  In  my  school  you  learn 
and  become  expert  by  actually  doing 
the  work.  You  do  all  kindsof  machine 
shop  repair  work— forging,  vulcaniz- 
ing, ring  fitting,  everything.  You 
have  special  training  in  magneto, 
storage  battery,  self  starter,  electri- 
cal equipment  and  every  kind  of  re- 
pair and  operating  work.  Nothing  is 
overlooked.  If  you  have  it  in  you,  I 
will  turn  you  out  a  skilled,  high-class 
auto-mechanic  ready  to  drive  and  re- 

fiair  anything  from  a  hospital  ambu- 
ence  to  a  farm  tractor. 

Send  for  my  Big  Free  Catalog 
with  full  information  today.  Make 
more  money  and  feel  that  you  ~.*9  a 
factor  in/  the  big  things  now  doing. 
Don't  delay  for  that  means  lost  op- 
portunity and  lost  money.  The  men 
are  needed  today. 

E.  J.  SWEENEY,  President, 
SWEENEY  AUTOMOBILE  AND 
ay        TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
12V  E.  15th  ST..         KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

■     Gombault's  h»k 

Gaustic  Balsam 


Cam  —  It  is  penetrat- 
■  III  inc  sooth i up  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
fit  A  Bruises, or 

Ul»  Wounds,  Felons 
KxUtioT  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  cB?;„n:„ar 

CAUSTIC  HALS  AM  ha> 
Dn  Ju  no  equal  as 
□  OH J  a  Liniment 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 
—~  A 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  loisonous  substance 
ant  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
lor 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  T»r.— "One  bottle  Caustlo  Salaam  did 
my  rl,«u»,at.nin  more  §w>d  than  1 120.00  paid  in 
doctor'iblllt."  OTTO  A.  BKYF.R 

Prlre  $  |  .60  rer  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or  aent 
by  "tit  press  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  K 
The  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0 


this  water)  and  put  them  in  the  stew- 
pan  with  the  onions  and  drippings. 
Then  add  the  flour  and  cook  half  an 
hour,  stirring  often.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  mash  fine  and  gradually  add 
the  water  in  which  the  peas  .  were 
boiled  until  the  soup  is  like  thick 
cream.  Then  rub  through  a  sieve  and 
return  to  the  fire;  add  the  salt  and 
pepper  and  cook  twenty  minutes  or 
more.  Beans  can-be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  peas. 

Mixed  Vegetable  Soup. 

3  quarts  water. 

1  quart  shredded  cabbage. 

%  pint  minced  carrot. 

1  pint  sliced  potato. 

%  pint  minced  turnip. 

Vz  pint  minced  onion. 

1  leek. 

2  tomatoes. 

2  tablespoons  minced  celery. 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  drippings. 

2  tablespoons  green  pepper. 

3  teaspoons  salt. 

%  teaspoon  pepper. 

Have  the  water  boiling  hard  in  a 
stewpan  and  add  all  the  vegetables 
except  the  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 
Boil  rapidly  for  ten  minutes,  then 
draw  back  where  it  will  boil  gently  for 
one  hour.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
add  the  other  ingredients  and  cook 
one  hour  longer.  Have  the  cover  par- 
tially off  the  stewpan  during  the  en- 
tire cooking.  This  soup  may  be  varied 
by  using  different  kinds  of  vegetables. 

Cabbage  and  Potato  Soup. 
%  pint  boiled  cabbage,  finely  minced. 
3  medium-sized  potatoes. 
IV2    level    tablespoonfuls  butter, 
drippings,  or  other  fat. 

1  teaspoonful  salt. 

V4,  teaspoonful  pepper. 

IV2  pints  milk,  whole  or  skim  or 
milk  and  water,  boiling  hot. 

Peel  the  potatoes,  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  cook  until  tender — 
usually  30  minutes;  pour  off  the  water 
and  mash  until  fine  and  light.  Add 
the  cabbage,  butter  or  other  fat,  and 
seasoning,  then  slowly  add  the  hot 
milk  or  milk  and  water  and  boil  up 
well.  If  a  thinner  soup  is  required 
the  amount  of  milk  or  milk  and  water 
can  be  increased.  If  liked,  an  onion 
cut  up  fine  and  cooked  in  a  little 
water  may  be  added  to  the  soup  to 
give  additional  flavor,  or  grated  cheese 
may  be  served  with  it.  Kale,  turnips, 
or  a  mixture  of  vegetables  can  be  sub- 
stiuted  for  the  cabbage,  if  desired, 
and  this  is  a  good  way  to  use  up 
left-over  vegetables. 

Onion  Soup. 

2  large  onions  or  4  medium  ones. 

3  level  tablespoonfuls  fat,  butter,  or 
a  mixture  of  the  two. 

3  pints  boiling  water,  or  water  and 
skim  milk  (half  and  half). 

1V2  teaspoonful  salt. 

%  level  teaspoonful  pepper. 

2  tablespoonfuls  flour  for  thicken- 
ing ,if  desired. 

Melt  the  fat  and  when  hot  put  in  the 
onions,  which  have  been  cut  up  fine; 
cook  slowly  until  the  onions  are  soft, 
then  over  a  hotter  fire  until  the 
onions  are  brown — but  not  at  all  burn- 
ed. Add  the  boiling  water  or  water 
anfl  milk,  thicken  with  the  flour  stir- 
red up  in  a  little  water,  if  it  is  desired 
to  give  the  soup  a  little  more  "body;" 
boil  up  well  and  serve.  It  is  a  com- 
mon custom  to  pour  the  soup  over 
pieces  of  browned  bread  before  ser- 
ving. A  mild  cheese,  grated,  is  a 
good  addition  to  the  soup,  particular- 
ly if  it  is  made  with  water. 

 o  

DOES  YOUR  FRUIT  FAIL  TO  JELL? 
Follow  Instructions  and  You'll  Have 
no  Trouble. 

Does  your  fruit. .ever  fail  to  jell?  A 
knowledge  of  some  very  simple  rules 
or  jelly  making  will  avoid  this  trouble- 
some waste,  say  home  economic  ex- 
perts of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 
These  experts  have  prenared  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  on  jelly  making  that 
should  prove  most  uenefical  for  the 
housewife : 

Few  things   connected     with  the* 
preservation    of    fruit    cause  more 
trouble  and  irritation  than  trie  failure 
of  fruit  juice  to  "jell"  at  all  times. 
_At  one  time  the  jfjy  is  perfect,  and 


Keep  the  Goodness  In 

Keep  air  out  of  your  preserves  and  the 
goodness  stays  in. 

After  the  cap  is  on,  just  dip  your  fruit  jar 
in  Parowax.  Makes  an  a:r-ti^ht  coating 
that  prevents  fermentation.  Pour  Parowax 
in  the  top  of  jelly  glasses  to  prevent  mould. 
Parowax  is  easy  to  use  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

Sold  in  handy  one  pound  cartons  by  grocers 
and  druggists  everywhere. 


THE    CONTINENTAL    OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver  Salt  Lake  City  Pueblo  y<?^5t 

Cheyenne  Boise 
Albuquerque 
Butte 


Mm 

i 


Excursions  East 

Via 

Oregon  Short  Line 

(Union  Pacific  System) 

August  1,  8,  15,  22,  29; 
September  5  and  12,  1917. 

Special  low  fares  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Memphis  and 
many  other  points. 

Long  limits;  diverse  routes;  stopovers. 

Ask  0.  S.  L.  agents  for  rates  and  further 
details. 


the  housewife  congratulates  herself 
that  at  last  she  has  found  the  best 
method.  But  again,  under  conditions 
apparently  the  same,  the  juice  simply 
will  not  "jell,"  or  it  turns  to  a  mass 
of  sugar  and  candy.  There  -are  some 
rules,  however,  that  ordinarily  insure 
success. 

The  explanation  of  many  failures 
lies  in  the  composition  of  fruits  All 
fruits  at  the  time  they  are  ripe  con- 
tain more  or  less  of  a  substance 
called  pectin.  If  the  fruit  juice  is  ex- 
tracted, the  pectin  goes  with  it  in 
solution.  If  the  right  proportion  of 
sugar  is  now  added  to  the  juice,  and 
the.  mixture  heated  to  the  boiling 
point  for  some  time,  tne  pectin  causes 
the  juice  to  harden  into  jelly. 

The  pectin,  however,  does  not  exist 
in  the  fruit  at  all  stages  of  ripeness. 
In  fact,  it  forms  just  at  the  time  of 
ripening  or  a  little  before,  and  it  dis- 
appears soon  afterward.  Therefore, 
fruit  for  jelly  making  should  be  just 
ripe  or  slightly  underripe.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  overripe  fruit  almost 
invariably  fails  to  make  good  jelly; 


the  pectin  has  disappeared,  in  whole 
or  in  part.  If  the  extracted  juice  is 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for 
any  length  of  time  it  ferments;  and 
fermentation  takes  from  the  pectin  its 
power  to  cause  hardening.  Too  long 
heating  has  exactly  the  same  effect 
upon  the  pectin  as  fermentation. 

Adding  the  improper  amount  of 
sugar  to  the  juice  also  causes  failure. 
If  too  much  sugar  is  added,  the  juice 
candies  or  crystalizes.  If  too  little  is 
added,  the  juice  must  be  boiled  a  long 
time  to  evaporate  the  surplus  water, 
and  this  causes  the  pectin  to  lose  its 
power  to  bring  about  hardening. 

Not  all  fruits  contain  pectin  in  the 
same  abundance.  In  general  the  acid 
(or  sour)  fruits  contain  most  pectin; 
but  the  strawberry,  though  acid,  con- 
tains very  little.  Often  extremely 
good  jelly  can  be  made  from  the  juice 
of  some  fruit  not  containing  much 
pectin,  such  as  the  cherry,  by  mixing 
it  with  the  juice  of  a  fruit  rich  in 
pectin,  such  as  the  currant.  The  most 
desirable  fruits  for  jelly  making,  in 
(Continued  on  page  13  ) 
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The  Drainage  of 

Irrigated  Farms 


R.  A.  Hart,  Senior  Drainage  Engineer. 
Required  Depth  of  Drains. 


One  of  the  first  questions  asked  by 
the  landowner  contemplating  drainage 
of  irrigated  lanes  is  "How  deep  should 
the  drains  be?"  The  matter  of  depth 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors, 
but  a  depth  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
one  case  may  render  a  drainage  sys- 
tem unsuccessful  in  another.  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  drains  in  the 
arid  section  must  be  deeper  than 
those  in  humid  soils.  The  soils  them- 
selves usually  are  deeper  and  the 
plant-root  systems  extend  to  greater 
depths..  But  more  important  than 
either  of  these  considerations  is  the 
fact  that  most  irrigated  soils  contain 
salts  that  are  harmful  to  crop  develop- 
ment when  present  in  excess  on  or 
near  the  ground  surface.  These  salts 
may  become  concentrated  on  the 
ground  surface,  even  though  the 
depth  to  the  water  table  be  several 
feet.  The  soil  moisture  rises  several 
feet  above  the  free  water  table  in  the 
soil,  and  this  moisture  is  charged  with 
harmful  salts  wherever  the  ground 
water  contains  such  ingredient.  The 
harmful  salts  wherever  the  ground 
water  contains  sucn  ingredients.  The 
harmfulness  depends  in  a  large  mea- 
sure upon  the  concentration  of  the 
soil  solution,  so  a  given  amount  of  salt 
may  become  narmful  if  transpiration 
or  evaporation  removes  a  portion  of 
the  water  and  leaves  the  salts.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  to  lower  the 
water  table  deep  enough  that  the 
plant  roots  will  not  feed  in  salty 
solutions.  The  height  to  which  water 
will  rise  by  capillary  attraction  varies 
with  the  bind  of  soil,  being  greater  in 
the  case  of  fine-grained,  compact  soils 
than  in  loose,  coarse-grained  soils. 
The  height  of  rise  in  clay  often  is 
twice  as  great  as  tnat  in  sandy  loam. 
If  the  sand  be  very  fine,  however,  the 
height  of  rise  may  be  nearly  as  great 
as  in  clay.  Experience  throughout 
the  entire  arid  West  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  drains  rarely  should  be 
placed  at  depth";  less  than  6  feet;  that 
is,  the  distance  to  the  water  surface  in 
the  drains  should  not  be  less  than  6 
feet. 

The  subsoil  is  almost  never  homo- 
geneous, however,  and  any  change  in 
formation  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  required  depth  of  drain.  This 
is  true  whether  the  change  is  from  a 
compact  to  a  loose  formation  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  esreially  true  if  a  stratum 
of  either  more  or  less  previous  mater- 
ial is  found  within,  say,  10  feet  of  the 
jrround  surface.  For  instance,  assume 
that  the  tract  under  consideration  is 
injured  by  seepage  from  higher  land; 
that  the  first  2  feet  of  soil  consist  of 
loam,  the  next  4  feet  of  clay,  and  that 
under  the  clay  is  a  layer  of  sand  a 
foot  thick,  followed  by  more  clay.  The 
depth  to  the  top  of  the  sand  is,  there- 
fore, G  feet,  and  if  a  drain  is  installed 
f,  fce;  deep  It  will  lie  on  top  of  the 
sand  layer.  As  may  be  expected,  the 
damaging  water  Beeping  from  th? 
higher  land  moves  through  this  sand 
layer,  therefore  the  drain  falls  to  in- 
tercept In  and  the  drainage  system  Is 
a  failure.  Moreover,  the  sand  makes 
a  very  unstable  foundation  for  a 
drain  and  the  tile  Is  likely  to  get  out 
of  alinement,  off  grade,  or  even  to  be 
mended  and  filled  with  snnd.  Even 
If  none  of  those  things  happens,  there 
is  great  danger  of  sand  and  silt  mak- 
ing their  way  Into  the  tile  and  ob- 
structing It.  It  Ib  quite  evident  that 
the  drains  should  be  laid  on  the  clay 
underlying  the  pervious  stratum  or 
KThaps  be  bedded  slightly  Into  the 
clay.  In  that  case  there  would  be  no 
danger  of  the  tile  getting  out  of  posi- 
tion and  the  drain  would  he  very  ef- 
fective Th  us  an  additional  foot  In 
depth  often  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween HueoeBB  and  failure  It.  Is  neces- 
sary  to  know  the  existing  undercroiind 
conditions  In  each  ense  before  the  pro- 
per depth  can  he  decided  upon. 


Much  the  same  situation  would 
arise  if  the  soil  were  a  sand  with  a 
hard,  impervious  layer  at  7  feet.  Water 
reaching  the  tract  by  seepage  from 
higher  land  would  be  likely  to  move 
along  the  impervious  layer,  and  if  a 
drain  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  6  feet  the 
water  would  continue  to  pass  under 
it  and  the  tile  would  be  likely  to  be- 
come displaced  and  obstructed. 
Manifestly  the  correct  practice  would 
be  to  lay  the  tile  on  or  slightly  in  the 
hard,  stable  stratum. 

Even  if  the  soil  be  homogeneous  the 
question  of  depth  is  of  great  import- 
ance. In  such  a  case  the  effectiveness 
of  the  drain  increases  with  the  depth. 
A  line  drawn  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  tabl  \  from  one  drain  to  the 
next  is  a  curve  which  rises  rapidly 
-away  from  ue  horizontal  near  the 
drains,  but  is  very  flat  midway  be- 
tween drains  (fig.  6).  If  the  depth  of 
the  drains  be  increased  the  depth  to 
this  curve  is  increased  at  every  point, 
but  not  equally  so.  Thus  with  drains 
at  a  given  distance  apart,  the  drain- 
age is  improved  greatly  ■  over  the 
whole  area,  or  the  same  minimum 
depth  may  be  obtained  with  the  drains 
placed  farther  apart.  It  becomes  a 
plain  economic  problem,  therefore, 
and  costs  must  be  compared  carefully 
to  determine  whether  a  few  expensive, 
deep  drains  are  cheaper  than  a  greater 
number  of  comparatively  shallow 
drains.  Drains  8  to  10  feet  deep,  and 
even  more,  lave  been  installed,  and, 
although  their  cost  has  been  much 
greater  per  unit  of  length  than  that 
of  shallower  drains,  they  have  been  so 
much  more  effective,  requiring  fewer 
lines,  that  they  have  been  more 
economical. 

It  is  not  always  true,  however,  that 
the  effectiveness  of  a  drain  increases 
with  the  depth.  For  example,  in  a 
subsoil  that  changes  from  a  sand  to  a 
compact,  relatively  impervious  clay  at 
6  feet,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  install 
drains  at  a  depth  of  10  feet  since  they 
would  then  be  laid  in  material  that 
yields  very  littli  water,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  system  would  be 
little  greater  than  if  the  drains  were 
installed  only  6  or  7  feet  deep,  and 
the  expense  of  the  extra  cutting  would 
be  wasted.  There  is  even  a  possibility 
that  the  drains  would  be  ineffective  at 
such  a  depth.  If  the  subsoil  is  a  joint 
clay,  however,  it  will  be  found  to  drain 
as  readily  as  sand. 

Drains  having  a  depth  of  from  2 
to  4  feet,  such  as  are  employed  in 
humid  sections,  are  practically  worth- 
less in  the  reclamation  of  irrigated 
lands. 

Spacing  and  Location  of  Drains 

The  landowner  contemplating  drain- 
age invariably  asks  the  question, 
"How  far  apart  should  drains  be 
placed  in  draining  irrigated  lands?" 
This  question,  like  that  as  to  the  pro- 
per depth  of  drains,  does  not  admit  of 
a  definite  answer.  The  question  is 
more  one  of  location  than  of  spacing, 
and  the  .two  fact  rs  must  be  consider- 
ed together,  the  luter  usually  depend- 
ing largely  rn  the  former. 

The  damaging  water  may  have 
several  sources  of  supply  and,  as  like- 
ly as  not,  it  will  be  moving  laterally 
through  the  soil  instead  of  percolating 
downward  from  surface  application. 
The  chief  sources  of  supply,  aside 
from  direct  precipifntion  and  the  melt- 
ing of  snow  on  the  ground  surface  of 
the  tract  Itself,  are  downward  percol- 
ation of  the  excessive  water  used  in 
the  Irrigation  of  the  tract  itself,  sur- 
face run  off  from  higher  land,  supplied 
aa  precipitation,  melting  snow,  Irri- 
gation or  seepage  brought  to  the  sur- 
face; laternl  underground  seepnrre 
from  the  Irrigation  of  higher  lands, 
and  losses  from  ditches,  C&nals,  and 
reservoirs;  and.  In  some  Instances, 
direct  natural  seepage  from  the  moun- 
tains. 


We  Guarantee 


Cash  at  Shipping  Point 
For  Your  Peaches 


Have  a  large  number  of  unfilled  orders  on  file. 
We  can  furnish  you  with  baskets.     See  us  at  once. 

Associated  Fruit  Co. 

423  Dooly  Building  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Phone  Was.  3290. 
General  Offices:  139  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111., 
Omaha,  Neb.  and  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Merchants  Bank,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
References:   Dunn  &  Bradstreet  Co.,  Produce  Re- 
porter Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


Get  Your  Silo— Now! 


We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  the  Tulsa  Silo 
— the  strongest,  stiffest,  most  durable  Silo  on  the 
.market. 

The  Tulsa  Silo  is  made  to  stand  up  in  any  kind  of 
weather — made  of  one-inch  lumber,  and  strongly  re- 
inforced throughout. 

Tt  is  easily  portable — absolutely  air-tight,  and  eco- 
nomical to  erect.  Then  too,  it  is  priced  within  your 
means^  Pro  tect  your  grain  during  the  bad  weather 
— buy  your  Tulsa  Silo  Now. 


Prices 

30  ton  capacity  $140 

50  ton  capacity   150 

60  ton  capacity   160 

1000  bu.  capacity  140 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 


Murray 


Idaho  Falls 


Ordinary  drainage  methods  would 
servo  for  the  removal  of  the  moisture 
applied  directly  to  the  tract  Itself, 
from  whatever  source,  but  this  con- 
■tltUtei  <ho  smallest  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. In  the  majority  of  Instances  It 
is  necessary  to  Intercept  lateral  see- 
page from  higher  lands    before  tho 


damaging  water  reaches  the  tract  In 
question.  Ofte;.  a  combined,  system  Is 
necessary. 

In  the  interception  of  lateral  see- 
page tho  question  of  location  1b,  of 
hlKbest  Importance,  while  the  question 
of  spacing  Is  of  little  or  no*  consequ- 
ence.   One  rroperly  placed    line  of 
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A  MAX- 
IMUM 
HAR- 
VEST 


is  yours  if  you  use  the  Milwaukee  Binder 

The  latest  product  of  the  International  Harvester  Co.,  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  mountain  farming  such 
as  uneven  ground  and  irrigating  ditches  traversing  fields. 

We  also  strongly  recommend  the  CHAMPION  HEADER.  It 
makes  a  clean  cut  of  the  grain  at  a  minimum  loss  and  its  dur- 
ability is  unexcelled. 

For  binding  use  Sisal  twine.  Its  tough  fibers  bind  to  stay 
bound.    We  can  deliver  promptly. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 


Murray,  Utah. 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 


Zion  Canyon 


"UTAH'S 
WONDERLAND" 
Reached  Via 
THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


'Wylie  Way" 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Canyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


drain  will  be  more  likely  to  reclaim 
successfully  the  injured  area  than  a 
dozen  lines  placed  at  random,  however 
closely  they  may  be  spaced.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  that  a  single  drain 
will  reclaim  a  40-acre  tract,  when  it 
can  be  located  so  that  it  will  intercept 
the  damaging  water  along  the  line  of 
its  appearance  as  seepage  .  For  in- 
stance, consider  a  tract  of  land  in- 
jured by  seepage  irom  higher  land. 
The  seepage  appears  usually  along  a 
belt  at  the  change  of  slope  from  a 
steep  to  a  lighter  grade.  If  the  sub- 
soil be  examined,  it  probably  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a  more  previous 
stratum  of  material,  say  sand,  at  a 
depth  of  several  feet.  This  stratum  of 
sand  acts  like  a  pipe  line,  leading 
from  the  source  of  supply  and  pour- 
ing the  damageing  water  into  the  low- 
er land,  since  the  flatter  slope  is  in- 
sufficient to  carry  the  water  away  as 
rapidly  as  it  reaches  the  tract.  Now, 
if  a  drain  is  located  just  below  the 
line  of  the  change  of  slope,  at  or 
near  the  upper  edge  of  the  wet  area, 
and  is  at  sufficient  depth  to  cut 
through  the  sand  layer,  the  flow  of 
water  will  be  intercepted  and  the 
water  will  be  carried  away  in  the 
drain  without  doing  damage  to  the 
land. 

The  conditions  must  be  studied 
thoroughly  and  to  a  sufficient  depth 
to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  pervious 
stratum  underlying  the  drain  through 
which  water  may  seep  to  the  lower 
land.  In  case  such  a  stratum  exists 
at  a  depth  of,  say,  10  feet  or  more, 
it  will  not  be  feasible  ordinarily  to 
reach  it  with  a  drain  line,  but  a  drain 
of  ordinary  depth  may  be  installed 
and  relief  wells  boreu  in  the  bottom 
of  the  trencn  to  the  stratum,  thus  pro- 
viding passageways  through  which 
the  water  may  rise  and  reach  the 
drain. 

After  an  intercepting  drain  is  in- 
stalled and  the  seepage  from  outside 
sources  is  cut  off  the  natural  drain- 
age of  the  tract  usually  is  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  water  applied  to 
the  tract  itself,  but  if  this  is  found  to 
be  not  the  case  it  will  be  necessary  to 
install  drains  to  remove  the  excess 
water.  The  question  of  spacing  may 
come  in  here,  especially  if  the  tract 
be  rather  flat  and  has  a  fairly  uniform 
surface.  If  the  subsoil  be  clay,  with 
a  sand  stratum  at  a  depth  of  several 
feet,  drains  400  to  500  feet  apart  will 
serve.  If  no  sand  stratum  be  present 
it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
spacing  to  from  200  to  300  feet,  but 
if  the  subsoil  be  sand  the  spacing  may 

Correct 
Lubrication 

The  majority  of  cylinder  and 
piston  troubles  are  due  to  im- 
proper lubrication,  frequently 
caused  by  the  oil  used  not  be- 
ing suited  to  conditions. 

VIC0 

Motor  Oil 

meets  the  requirements  of  any 
car  in  this  climate.  You'll  save 
gasoline,  oil — and  your  ear — if 
you  use  the  right  consistency 
of  VICO.  You'll  also  get  more 
miles  to  the  gallon. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Refiners 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


be  greater  than  500  feet,  and  in  the 
case  of  gravel  subsoil  the  spacing 
may  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
•Where  the  subsoil  was  a  coarse 
gravel  some  very  satisfactory  systems 
have  been  installed  with  drains  every 
half  mile,  with  the  depth  from  6to  8 
feet. 

If  the  tract  in  question  be  cut  up 
by  swales  and  depressions  the  in- 
stallation of  a  regularly  spaced  sys- 
tem is  not  advisable.  Generally,  in  such 
a  case,  the  drains  should  be  located 
in  the  swales.  The  latter  arrangement 
has  some  exceptions  in  cases  where 
the  subsoil  underlying  the  swales  is 
less  pervious  than  that  underlying 
the  higher  ground.  Often  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  drain  lines  run  at 
the  edge  of  the  swales,  two  lines  be- 
ing required  for  each  swale.  It  has 
even  been  found  necessary  in  some 
instances*  to  locate  the  drains  on  the 
higher  land. 

The  installation  of  drains  below  the 
wet  area,  with  the  idea  of  drawing  out 
the  water,  should  be  attempted  only 
when  the  subsoil  is  a  coarse  gravel, 
and  not  even  then  if  the  land  -above 
the  wet  area  has  a  greater  slope. 

As  a  rule  drains  in  the  irrigated 
section  run  across  the  natural  slope 
rather  than  down  the  slope.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  with  the  drains 
running  down  the  slope  the  damaging 
water  would  be  moving  in  the  same 
direction  that  the  drains  run,  and 
consequently  very  little  water  would 
reach,  the  drains,  the  remainder  con- 
tinuing to  reach  the  lower  land  and 
doing  damage.  The  only  land  drained 
'would  be  that  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  drain  lines. 

The  average  amount  of  tile  per 
acre  ordinarily  employed  in  farm 
drainage  in  the  irrigated  section  is 
about  100  feet.  At  this  rate  a  mile  of 
tile  will  drain  about  53  acres  of  land, 
or  a  square  mile  of  land  will  require 
about  12  miles  of  tile. 

 o  

HOW  TO  GROW  ONION  SETS 

Jensen,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Please  tell  me  about  when  to  plant 
and  how  to  grow  good  onion  sets  for 
next  spring  planting? 

Mrs.  Andrew  Dudley,  Jr. 
Answered  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  Horti- 
culturist, Utah  Agricultural  College. 

The  growing  of  onion  sets  is  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  production  of 
the  reguiar  crops  of  onions.  The  main 
difference  consists  in  the  rate  of  sow- 
ing the  onion  seed.  If  onion  sets  are 
desired  the  rate  of  seeding  is  from 
50  to  100  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  in 
rows  from  9to  18  inches  apart.  At  75 
pounds  per  acre  in  rows  9  inches 
apart  one  ounce  of  seed  will  be  need- 
ed for  about  each  50  feet,  or  approxi- 
mately 200  seeds  per  foot  of  drill. 
Where  the  ordinary  crop  of  onions  is 
desired  the  rate  of  seeding  ranges 
from  about  3to  5  pounds  per  acre. 

Before  planting  the  seed,  the  ground 
should  be  very  thoroughly  prepared 
in  order  to  establish  a  good  seed  bed 
with  a  very  smooth,  fine  surface. 
Sowng  is  ordinarily  done  by  hand 
drills.  During  the  growth  of  the  crop 
the  same  care  should  be  given  as  for 
the  regular  onion  crop,  except  that  no 
thinning  is  done. 

About  90  to  110  days  after  seeding, 
the  sets  will  be  ready  to  harvest. 
These  sets  are  simpjy  small  onions 
that  have  been  grown  so  closely  to- 
gether that  they  are  unable  to  attain 
normal  size.  The  Dest  sizs  for  onion 
sets  is  about  one-nan  inch  in  diameter, 
and  the  shape  shouid  be  pratcically 
globular.  The  yield  of  onion  sets  per 
acre  will  average  about  300  bushels. 

After  harvesting  and  drying,  the 
sets  are  stored  in  a  cool,  dry,  well 
ventilated  place  and  kept  till  the  next 
spring  when  they  are  planted  out  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Green  onions  can  be  had  from  sets  in 
from  4  to  6  weeks,  or  they  can  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  anu  produce  ripe  onions 
later  in  the  season. 

Formerly  the  sowing  of  seeds  for 
sets  was  not  done  till  late  in  the  sea- 
son but  it  has  berm  found  better  in 
many  localities  to  sow  the  seed  in  the 


early  spring  and  harvest  the  sets  dur- 
ing July.  If  you  should  sow  your  seed 
about  the  first  of  August  it  would  be 
about  the  first  of  November  before  the 
sets  would  be  ready  for  harvest,  and 
for  the  attiti.de  and  latitude  of  Jen- 
sen ft  is  feared  that  would  be  too  late 
for  best  results,  as  onions  are  usually 
all  harvested  before  that  time.  It  is 
therefore  recommended  that,  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  iiow  so  late,  you 
wait  until  next  spring  and  then  buy 
sets  from  the  seedsmen  for  planting. 


If  you  should  desire  to  plant  seeds 
now  it  would  probably  be  well  to  do 
so  on  a  small  scale  unless  you  are 
sure  the  sets  would  mature  under 
your  conditions. 

For  more  detailed  information 
along  this  line  a  splendid  publication 
is  Farmers*  Bulletin  434  on  "The 
Home  Production  of  Onion  Seed  and 
Sets." 

 0  

Send  your  order  for  Butter  Wrap- 
pers to  the  Utah  Farmer  today. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


SILAGE  FOR  HORSES,  SHEEP, 

CATTLE  AND  SWINE 

Hav,  grain,  mill  feed  and  oil  cake 
have  reached  such  forbidding  prices 
as  to  discourage  some  stockmen. 
Those  men  who  have  silos  are  less 
fearful  of  "dried-up"  pastures  and 
winter  feed  than  those  who  have  none. 
Silage  however,  is  not  a  panacea  for 
all  these  troubles,  but  it  mitigates 
them  to  a  very  large  extent.  Dairy- 
men are  given  credit  for  having  used 
silage  first  and  some  people  think  that 
it  is  a  feed  fit  only  for  the  dairy  cow. 
True,  the  use  of  silage  and  profitable 
dairying  are  closely  associated,  but 
such  are  not  its  limitations. 

Horses  and  Mules. 

Experiments  at  the  Pennsylvania, 
Missouri  and  North  Carolina  Stations 
have  shown  that  corn  silage  can  be 
used  as  a  part  of  the  ration  for  all 
classes  of  horses  and  mules.  Mouldy, 
spoiled,  rotten  acid  or  frozen  silage 
is  verv  unsafe  as  a  horse  feed  and 
none  but  the  best  should  be  fed.  A 
good  daily  ration  for  a  1400  lb.  drait 
horse  at  work  consists  of  15  lbs.  of  sil- 
age In  starting  horses  and  mules  to 
12  pounds  of  oats.  Idle  horses  can 
consume  profitably  about  25  lbs.  of 
silage  daily  plus  10  to  12  lbs.  of  hay. 
Weanlings,  yearlings  and  two  years 
olds  will  make  satisfactory  growth 
when  silage  constitutes  a  part  of  their 
roughage.  In  addition,  they  should  re- 
ceive some  grain  and  hay.  Mature,  in- 
boal  mares,  have  produced  strong 
foals  on  a  ration  of  legume  hay  and 
corn  silage.  Silage  is  also  a  very  ex- 
cellent winter  feed  for  hordes  on  dry 
hay  or  oat  and  wheat  straw.  Many 
horses  in  the  wheat  belts  of  Washing- 
ton would  be  in  better  shape  for 
spring  work  if  they  received  some  sil- 
age. In  starting  horses  and  mules  to 
eat  silage  only  three  or  four  pounds 
per  head  should  be  given  daily  along 
with  other  feeds.  The  silage  should 
then  be  increased  and  the  other  feeds 
decreased. 

Sheep 

As  with  horses,  the  addition  of  sil- 
age to  rations  for  all  classes  of  sheep 
reduces  their  cost  and  supplies  suc- 
culence, palatibility,  and  variety. 
Likewise,  rotten,  mouldy,  sour  or 
frozen  silage  should  not  be  used. 
Pregnant  ewes  should  receive  from 
three  to  four  pounds  per  head  daily 
during  the  winter.  This  should  be 
supplemented  with  two  or  three 
ounces  per  head  daily  of  cottonseed 
cake  and  some  hay.  After  the  lambs 
are  born  silage  increases  the  milk 
flow  of  the  ewes.  In  the  fattening  of 
lambs  and  yearlings  for  marKet,  the 
cheapest  gains  have  usually  been 
made  when  silage  constituted  a  part 
of  the  ration.  Rams  winter  well  on 
silage  as  a  part  of  their  feed. 

Cattle. 

Silage  is  just  as  indispensible  to 
successful  beef-cattle  raising  as  it  is 
to  successful  dairying.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing these  times  of  high  priced  feed- 
stuffs  It  is  highly  essential.  As  with 
sheep  and  horses,  silage  alone  is  too 
wide  a  ration.  Cattle  receiving  sil- 
age exclusively  will  not  do  well.  Cot- 
ton oftr]  meal,  llnseed-oll-meal,  clover 
alfalfa  or  pea  hay  should  be  fed  with 
It.  Fattening  steers  will  eat  20  to 
25  lbs.  per  head  dally.  Wintering 
yearlings  will  do  likewise.  Calves  may 
be  fed  all  the  silage  they  will  clean 
up  twice  a  day.  Grain  and  legume 
hay  should.  In  all  cases,  be  fed  in 
addition.  Bulls  al*o  thrive  on  silage. 
From  10  to  15  Tbs.  per  head  dally 
plus  hay  and  some  grain  are  sufficient 
to  keep  them  In  good  condition". 
Pregnant  beef  cows  will  eat  30  to  40 
IT)?,  of  ullage  per  head  dally  pluu 
some  hay. 

Swine. 

Silage  Is  too  bulky  for  swine.  Mow- 
ever,  It  may  be  fed  as  a  conditioner 
or  tonic  especially  during  winter,  but. 
hoi's  will  not  fatten  profitably  on  It. 
They  waste  more  of  It  than  they  con- 
consume.    When  pasture  Is  unavail- 


able, sows  that  have  suckling  litters 
would  benefit  by  receiving  a  limited 
quantity—  Wm.  Hislop,  Animal  Hus- 
bandman. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  A 
PERMANENT  PASTURE  FOR  HOGS 

Pork  can  be  prod-  ced  at  a  profit, 
even  with  the  present  high  prices  of 
grain,  by  using  forage  crops  to  a 
large  extent.  Permanent  pastures  al- 
so play  an  important  part  in  a  for- 
age-crop succession. 

Temporary  pastures  such  as  the 
cereals  are  best  utilized  in  the  early 
spring,  and  forage  crops  such  as  corn, 
soy  beans,  cowpeas,  and  velevet  beans 
furnish  fall  grazing,  but  late  in  the 
spring  and  in  the  summer  there  is  a 
season  during  which  few  temporary 
crops  are  available,  with  the  exception 
of  rape.  At  this  time  permanent  pas- 
tures such  as  alfalfa,  the  clovers,  blue 
grass,  Bremuda,  and  a  number  of 
others,  have  their  greatest  use.  They 
do  not  furnish  grazing  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  do  the  cereals  previously 
mentioned,  but  they  grow  better  dur- 
ing late  spring  and  summer  and  afford 
an  abundance  of  foiage  at  a  season 
whe"n  few  other  pasture  crops  are 
ready  to  graze. 

Permanent  pastures  require  a  mini- 
mum of  attention  and  care.  They 
make  the  cheapest  pastures  to  main- 
tain as  it  is  not  necesasry  to  plow  and 
replant  each  year.  If  not  too  heavily 
grazed  they  may  be  carried  over  from 
one  season  to  the  next  and  increase 
in  value  each  year.  TBey  furnish  al- 
most a  balanced  ration,  and  only  a 
little  supplement  need  be  fed  to  obtain 
a  normal  growth  of  the  pigs. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  a 
permanent  pasture  is  its  long  growing 
season.  Growth  continues  from  spring 
until  fall,  and  the  forage  is  palatable 
and  nutritious  at  almost  any  time. 
Either  a  few  hogs  may  be  grazed  dur- 
ing the  whole  season,  or,  after  the 
pasture  has  made  considerable  growth, 
a  large  number  may  be  pastured  for 
a  short  time  with  practically  equal  re- 
sults in  the  amount  of  pork  produced 
per  acre;  showing  that  a  permanent 
pasture  is  adapted  to  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions in  the  forage-crop  plan. 

A  permanent  pasture  then  takes  the 
place  of  a  reserve  forage  crop,  being 
called  upon  to  furnish  grazing  at  any 
time  of  the  year  when  other  pastures 
fail  or  are  exhausted.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  when  one  contemplates  en- 
gaging in  stock  raising  is  to  establish 
a  permanent  pasture.  It  fits  into  the 
forage-crop  succession  at  any  point 
where  most  needed,  and  is  the  cheap- 
est pasture  to  maintain. 

■  o  

STABLE   RULES   FOR  HORSES 

The  following  rules  for  feeding  and 
caring  for  horses  were  prepared  by 
the  Boston  Work-ITorse  Relief  Asso- 
ciation. 

1.  The  best  order  in  feeding  is: 
Water,  hay,  water  aeain,  grain. 

•2.  Never  give  grain  to  a  tired 
horse.  Let  him  rest  and  nibble  hay 
for  an  hour  or  two  first.  Grain  in 
the  mnneer  before  the  horse  comes  In 
looks  bad. 

3.  Water  the  horses  as  often  as 
possible:  but  let, the  horse  that  comes 
In  hot  drink  a  few  swallows  only,  un- 
til he  In  cool. 

4.  Always  water  the  horse  after  he 
has  eaten  his  hay  at  night.  Do  not 
go  to  bed  leaving  him  thirsty  all 
nleht. 

5.  Do  not.  forget  to  salt  the  horse 
one*  a  week;  or.  better  yet,  keep  snlt 
always  before  him.  He  knows  best 
how  much  he  needs. 

c  •■  ■<  hrnn  mash  Saturday  night 
or  Sunday  noon;  and  on  Wednesday 
night  also.  If  work  Is  slack.  After  a  ' 
long  day  In  vorv  cold  or  wet  wonthor, 
a  hot  mash.  h;i1f  hrnn  and  half  oats, 
with  a  tablfupoonful  of  ginger,  will 
do  the  horso  good.  Put  very  little  salt, 
If  any,  In  the  maun. 

7  If  the  horse  does  not  eat  well,  or 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  TROUBLE? 

It's  easy  to  find.  Look  at  your  axle  through  a  magnifying  glass  and  see  the 
tiny  seams  and  pores  which  cause  friction  troubles.  Use 


MICA  Axle  Grease 


on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.  It  is  made 
of  the  finest  grease  stock  and  powdered  mica. 
It  fills  the  poros  and  gives  the 
axle  a  bright,  hard  coating. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Cblorado  Corporation) 
Denver      Pueblo       Salt  Lake  City 
Cheyenne  Bulte 
Albuquerque  Boise 


Galloway's  Tractor  Offer! 


Get  Galloway's  Patriotic  Price  Proposition  % 

Rofrtrf  You  RllV  Don't  think  of  investing  in  any  tractor  of  any  kind  until 
u«,ivi  *»    ■         <u>%»j  you  get  Gaiioway's  proposition  and  learn  what  direct  wm. galloway 

buying  means  in  tractor  savings  and  tractor  quality.  The  Galloway  Efficiency  is  most  •"re*'00'" 
powerful  for  its  weight— square  pulling,  easily  started,  four  wheels,  12  full  H.  P.  on  drawbar  with 
surplus  of  4  H.  P.  by  actual  dynamometer  test,  20  H.  P.  on  belt,  four  cylinder,  water  cooled,  long 
stroke,  modern  motor;  transmission  and  motor  a  unit.  Actual  test  requires  only  13.3%  of  motor's 
powerto  propel  itself,  delivers  at  the  drawbar  86.7%  of  motor's  efficiency. 

Galloway's  Tractor  Cuts  Farming  Costs  and  Tractor  Costs  ^o^™k<£$5 

only  a  fraction  as  much  to  keep.  Besides  field  work  it  will  do  any  portable  entrine  job  cn  the  farm.  I'nUs 
easily  three  14-in.  bottoms  8  to  9  in.  deep  in  clover  or  timothy  sod.  Great  for  road  building. 


money  on  the  best  tractormade— and  you'll  sas 
it  tonight  sure.  It  also  firives,  facta,  on  Spi 
plements.  Advantageous  shipping  poults 


'  on  tractors.  I'll  save  you 
so  yourself  after  you  road  the  book.*  Send  for 
jaders.  Engines,  Separator*  and  other  im- 
!  freight,  WM.  GALLOWAY,  president 


WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  157?Ga!Ioway  Sta.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


slobbers,  examine  his  teeth. 

8.  Keep  a  good,  deep  dry  bed  un- 
der the  horse  while  he  is  in  the  stable, 
day  or  night,  on  Sundays  especially. ' 
The  more  he  lies  down,  the  longer  his 
legs  and  feet  will  last. 

9.  In  order  to  do  well,  the  horse 
must  be  kept  warm.  Give  him  a  blan- 
ket on  cool- nights  in  late  summer  or 
early  fall,  and  an  extra  blanket  on  an 
extra  cold  night  in  winter. 

10.  In  coid  rains  do  not  tie  up  the 
horse's  tail.  The  long  tail  prevents 
the  water  from  running  down  the  in- 
side of  his  legs,  and  keeps  off  a  cur- 
rent of  air  from  his  belly. 

11.  Take  off  the  harness,  collar, 
and  all  when  the  horse  comes  in  to 
feed.    He  will  rest  ,  better  without  it. 

12.  Never  put  a  horse  up  dirty  or 
muddy  for  the  night.  At  least  brush 
his  legs  and  belly,  and  straighten  his 
hair. 

13.  In  hot  weather,  and  in  all 
weathers  if  the  horse  is  hot,  sponge 
his  eyes,  nose,  dock,  and  harness 
marks,  and  the  inside  fo  his  hind- 
quarters when  he  first  comes  in. 

14.  When  the  horse  comes  in  wet 
with  rain,  first  scrape  him,  then  blan- 
ket him,  and  rub  his  head,  neck,  loins, 
and  legs.  If  the  weather  is  cold  put 
on  an  extra  blanket  in  20  minutes. 
Change  the  wet  blanket  when  the 
horse  dries.  Do  not  wash  the  legs. 
Rub  them  dry,  or  bandage  loosely  with 
thick  bandages.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  have  the  legs  warm  and 
dry  than  clean. 

15.  To  prevent  scratches,  dry  the 
horse's  fetlocks  and  heels  when  he 
comes  in,  especially  in  winter;  and 
rub  on  a  little  glycerine  or  vaseline 
before  he  goes  out  in  snow  or  mud. 

16.  Examine  the  horse's  feet  when 
he  comes  in.  and  wash  them  if  he  does 
not  wear  pads.  If  a  horse  in  the  city 
is  not  shod  in  front  with  pads,  tar, 
and  oakum,  which  is  the  best  way,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  his 
feet  soft  by  packing  them,  or  by 
wrapping  a  wet  piece  of  old  blanket 
or  carpel  around  the  coronet,  or  by 
applying  some  hoof  dressing  or  axie 
oil,  inside  and  out,  at  least  three  times 
s  week. 

17.  Let  the  horse  have  a  chance  to 
roll  as  afton  as  possible;  it  will  rest 
and  refresh  him.  Give  him  a  little 
clean  earth  or  a  piece  of  sod  to  eat 
now  and  then;  he  craves  It,  and  it  is 
good  for  his  stomach  and  blood. 

1.8.  Spe;vk  gently  to  the  horse,  and 
do  not  swear  or  yell  at  him.  Me  is  a 
g0ntleman  by  instinct,  and  should  be 
treated  as  mien.  The  stable  is  the 
horse'l  home,  and  it  is  your  privilege 
to  nmlie  It  a  happy  one. 

19.  It  i  i  very  Important  that  stables 
should  bo  well  ventilated;  but  do  not 
let.  n  draft,  blow  on  thu  uorses.  Horses 


Kill  All  Flies!  THEo^sR!A0 

Placed  anywhere,  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and  kill* 
all  flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lasts  atl  Beason.  Mad* 
of  metal,  can  t  ppVl  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or  Injurs 
.  anything.   Guaranteed  «• 

"  feetive.  Ask  for 

Daisy  Fly  Killer 

Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 

by  express,  prepaid,  $1.00. 

HAROLD  SOMESS,  ISO  DoKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest.  ( 

Pl'lCCS  * 

10  do'se  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 

Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 
Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Culler  Laboratory  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Eattern  Agent 


In  stalls  near  a  door  or  open  window 
should  be  blanketed  accordingly. 


Thero  was  a  timid '  knock  at  tue 
door.  "If  you  please  kind  lady"  the 
beggar    said,    "I've    loBt    my  right 

leg  " 

"Well,  it  ain't  here,"  retorted  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  fllainmed  the 
door, — New  York  Times. 
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DOES  YOUR  FRUIT  FAIL  TO  JELL7 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

the  order  of  their  desirability,  are: 
Currant,  crabapple,  apple,  quince, 
grape,  blackberry,  raspberry,  plum. 

Clear  jelly  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  juice  is  extracted  without 
subjecting  the  fruit  to  pressure. 
Doubling  the  cloth  through  which  the 
Iruit  drains,  adds  to  the  clearness. 
When  all  the  ju.ce  possible  has  been 
drained  off  without  pressure,  more 
may  be  obtained  by  applying  pressure. 
Jelly  made  from  this  juice  alter  pres- 
sure is  just  as  well  flavored  and  as 
nutritious  as  any,  but  is  not  as  clear. 

One  must  use  judgment  and  test 
jellies  in  tbe  making  by  putting  a 
spoonful  on  a  plate.  If  the  juice  jells 
quickly,  it  is  done.  If  a  jelly  is  not 
as  hard  as  it  suould  be  the  day  after 
it  is  made,  setting  it  in  the  sun  for 
several  hours  helps  it  greatly. 

If  water  has  been  added  to  the  fruit 
in  boiling  it  before  the  juice  is  ex- 
tracted, or  if  the  fruit  has  been  picked 
shortly  after  a  rain,  boiling  the  juice 
down  somewhat  before  ad'ding  the 
sugar  helps  to  produce  good  results. 
Boiling  the  juice  in  a  large  bottomed 
vessel  makes  possible  more  rapiu 
evaporation  and  re  mces  the  length  of 
time  required;  it  prevents  both  the 
candying  and  the  gumminess  of  the 
jelly  to  a  considerable  extent. 

If  a  "mint  jelly"  or  mint  flavor  is 
desired,  remove  the  leaves  from  the 
mint  stems,  using  leaves  from  about 
six  to  twelve  stems  for  each  twelve 
glasses  of  jelly.  Crush  the  leaves 
and  tie  them  in  a  cheesecioth  bag. 
Put  the  bag  in  the  kettle  with  fruit 
to  boil.  When  enough  flavor  has  been 
out  to  suit  your  taste,  remove  the  bag. 
The  mint  flavor  is  used  chiefly  in 
crabapple  and  grape  jelly. 

Jellies  may  be  colored  by  using 
vegetable  coloring.  Different  colors 
of  jelly  in  the  same  glass  or  "layer 
jelly"  may  be  had  by  mixing  the 
coloring  in  only  a  part  of  the  jelly, 
pouring  first  a  half  incn  of  uncolored 
into  the  glasses  and  letting  it  narden 
a  trifle,  and  then  a  half-inch  of  color- 
ed, and  so  on. 

Jelly  contans  so  much  sugar  that 
bacteria  cannot  work  in  it.  Molds, 
however,  find  jelly  a  good  feeding 
ground.  As  molds  require  a  constant 
supply  of  oxygen,  the  jelly  can  be 
protected  by  covering  it  with  melted 
paraffin  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled.  The 
paraffin  soon  hardens  and  shuts  out 
the  air  and  also  dust.  Store  jelly  in 
a  cool  dry  place. 


Sent  in  your  orders  for  Butter 
Wrappers  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


HURRAH!  RINQLING 
DAY  ALMOST  HERE 


Big  Circus  and  Great  Spectacle 
Occupy  Five  Trains  Crammed 
With  Wonders. 


The  big  event  for  which  the  youngsters 
and  grownups  have  been  impatiently 
waiting  is  drawing  near,  for  on  Monday, 
August  13,  Ringling  Brothers'  circus  is 
to  exhibit  afternoon  and  night  in  Salt 
Lake  City.  Expectancy  never  ran  so 
high  before  and  it  is  likely  that  this 
district  will  send  a  large  delegation  to 
feed  the  elephants.  Unusual  interest 
centers  "around  the  gigantic  spectacle, 
"Cinderella,"  with  which  the  famous 
showmen  are  this  season  opening  their 
wonderful  main  tent  program.  "Cin- 
derella" is  probably  the  best  loved  of  all 
fairy  tales  and  to  see  It  produced  with 
more  than  1000  persons,  hundreds  of  dan- 
cing girls  and  glorious  pageants,  indeed 
gives  promise  of  making  "childhood's 
golden  dreams  come  true."  In  the  same 
great  tent,  will  come  the  marvelous  cir- 
cus numbers  in  which  400  men  and 
women  performers,  scores  of  trained 
animals  and  a  galaxy  of  special  features 
are  Introduced.  The  majority  of  the 
acts  are  entirely  new  to  America,  the 
Ringling  Bros,  having  secured  the  pick 
of  all  European  performers  who  have 
been  obliged  to  seek  engagements  in  this 
country.  The  all-new  street  parade  will 
take  place  show  day  morning. 


TEN  SUGGESTIONS  FOR 

MILK  CONSUMERS 

By  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
Keep  Milk  Clean,  Covered  and  Cold. 

1.  Buy  only  the  best  milk  obtain- 
able. It  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run. 

2.  Consult  the  health  department 
before  selecting  your  milk  dealer. 

3.  Buy  only  bottled  milk  if  pos- 
sible. Dipped  milk  is  often  dirty  and 
deficient  in  cream. 

4.  Take  milk  into  the  house  as  soon 
as  it  is  delivered,  and  place  it  in  the 
refrigerator  immediately.  Bacteria  in- 
crease rapidly  in  milk  which  stands 
in  the  sun  or  warms  up,  and  such  milk 

-  will  sour  quickly. 

5.  Keep  milk  in  the  original  bottle 
in  the  refrigerator  until  the  moment 
of  serving.  Milk  whicn  has  been  pour- 
ed from  the  bottle  should  not  be  re- 
turned to  it. 

6.  Keep  the  bottle  covered  with  a 
paper  cap  or  an  inverted  tumbler,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  flies  and  dust, 
which  may  carry  dangerous  bacteria 
into  the  milk.  ,  i 

7.  Keep  the  refrigerator  clean  and 
sweet  by  means  of  proper  drainage 
and  frequent  washing  with  scalding 
water  and  sal  soda,  since  milk  quick- 
ly absorbs  unpleasant  odors  and  be- 
comes less  palatable. 

8.  Wash  milk  bottles  as  soon  as 
emptied,  by  rinsing  first  with  luke- 
warm water  and  then  with  hot  water. 
If  there  is  an  infectious  disease  in 
your  house,  do  not  return  any  bottles 
except  with  tne  knowledge  of  the 
health  department  and  under  con- 
ditions which  it  may  prescribe. 

9.  Return  empty  bottles  promptly, 
and  do  not  i  ;e  them  for  anything  ex- 
cept milk.  Remember  that  they  are 
the  property  of  the  dealer  and  re- 
present cash. 

10.  Remember  that  clean  milk, 
properly  cared  for,  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  obtainable.  It  is  nourishing, 
digestible  and  usually  economical. 

 o  

SCARCITY   OF    IRON    AND  STEEL, 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  as 
to  the  iron  and  steel  market,  for  it 
affects,  our  farm  machinery,  we  are 
going  to  reproduce  a  part  of  a  circular 
recently  sent  out  by  the  chamber  of 
Commerce  for  U.  S.  A. 

"The  authorities  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  believe  that  the  iron 
and  steel  situation  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  business  man  in  the 
country.  It  can  De  set  forth  in  a  few 
words,  but  directly  or  indirectly  it 
affects  all  business.  Business  policy 
everywhere  should  be  developed  with 
full  regard  to  this  fundamental  eon-' 
dition.  ff 
Substitutions  for  Steel. 

The  course  for  business  men  to  pur- 
sue is  clear.  Iron  and  steel  should 
be  used  only  when  the  requirement 
is  unavoidable.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  use  wood  and  concrete  in 
place  of  steel  whenever  this  can  be 
done,  and  construction  and  develop- 
ment work  requiring  steel  should  be 
postponed  wherever  possible. 

Course  for  Ordinary  Business. 

Where  a  business  uses  steel  as  a 
raw  material  and  the  product  is  not 
used  in  connection  with  the  war,  con- 
servative men  will  now  plan  to  use 
some  substitute,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  they  will  doubtless  plan  to 
curtail  or  even  to  suspend  operations 
during  the  war.  It  should  be  anti- 
cipated that  the  situation  which  is  de- 
veloping with  rapiuuy  wilt  probably 
make  it  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
adequate  supples  of  steel  and  may 
even  make  it  impossible  to  secure  any 
supply. 

Outstanding  Contracts. 

When  production  of  railroad  cars 
and  locomotives  is  interfered  with  be- 
cause necessary  steel  is  going  to  in- 
dustries producing  pleasure  auto- 
mobiles, steel  furniture,  buildings  for 
amusement  purposes,  etc.,  the  situ- 
ation cannot  be  expected  to  continue. 
Priority  in  Distribution. 

Business  men  will  probably  make 
their*  plans  in  the  expectation  that 
soon  there.will  be  established  an  order 
of  distribution  of  steel,  and  that  the 


Aultman  -  Taylor 


While  the  oil  burning  engine  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  power  users,  still  the  steam  engine  is  a  favorite  in  many 
localities.  Steam  power  is  very  dependable  and  satisfactory.  We 
have  been  building  steam  engines  for  many,  many  years  and  In  the 
1917  output  o» 

AULTM AN -TAYLOR  CHANNEL  MOUNTED  TRACTION  ENGINES 

will  be  found  a  steam  traction  engine  that  for  simplicity,  durability 
and  economy  is  without  an  equal.  All  of  our  engines  are  mounted 
on  an  Independent  Frame;  that  is,  the  gearing,  the  hitch,  etc.,  is 
mounted  on  this  frame  and  is  free  from  the  boiler,  relieving  it  of 
all  strains.  All  of  our  boilers  are  of  A.  S.  M.  E.  standard  and  have 
exceptionally  deep  fire-boxes,  insuring  freedom  from  leaky  flues. 
Cast  iron  smoke  stack  is  furnished  and  chain  oilers  lubricate  the 
crank  shaft.  Strong  gears,  semi-steel,  or  steel  on  special  order, 
take  the  engine  under  load  over  the  steepest  hills.  For  belt  work, 
it  furnishes  a  steady  stream  of  power  that  will  make  your  thresher, 
or  any  belt-power  machine  hum  from  morning  till  night. 

OUR  CATALOG  tells  you  all  about  this  engine. 

Write  for  copy,  or  better  still  drop  in  at  our  Salt  Lake  City, 
Branch  and  see  it  run. 

THE  AULTMAN  &  TAYLOR  MACHINERY  CO., 

DEPT  10,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

Branch  House,  525  West  First  South  Street 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

CHARLES  H.  DOBSON,  Manager. 


.••.■••••■•••••.•©••••••.•t»»» 


Have  You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 

Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  your  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested  °l 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 
in  life? 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 
cause  ? 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

by  Dr.  Franklin  Stewart  Harris  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  lias  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men.  He  has  prepared  two  manuals  on 
vocational  subjects  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  young  men  of  the  West. 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
book?     Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT— THE  UTAH  FARMER 

Lehi,  Utah. 


wild  scramble  to  enter  orders  for 
future  delivery  at  steel  will  be  inef- 
fective. In  fact  it  will  occur  to  many 
no  doubt,  that  failure  to  recognize 
tbis  situation  may  lead  to  unfortunate 
results.  In  a  business  requiring  steel, 
if  contracts  are  placed  for  future  de- 


livery, not  only  for  steel  but  for  otber 
materials,  tbe  manufacturer  may  find 
tbat  be  cannot  get  the  steel  but  can 
get  other  materials.  In  this  case  he 
might  find  that  he  haa  on  hand  large 
quantities  of  materials  which  he  could 
not  use  because  he  had  no  steel." 
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USE  OF  POTATOES  IN 

BREAD  MAKING 

(.Continued  from  page  6) 
Wash  thoroughly  and  boil  in  their 
skins  about  potatoes  of  medium 
size.  Cook  them  until  they  are  very 
tender.  Drain,  peel,  and  mash  them 
while  hot,  being  careful  to  leave  no 
lumps.  Allow  the  mashed  potato  to 
cool  to  66  degrees  F.  or  until  luke- 
warm. To  3  pounds  [5  solidly  packed 
y2  pint  cupfuls)  of  the  mashed  potato, 
add  the  yeast,  which  has  been  rubbed 
smootu  in  a  cup  with  3  tablespooniuls 
of  lukewarm  water.  To  get  all  the 
yeast,  rinse  the  cup  with  the  remain- 
ing tablespoonful  of  water  and  add 
this  also  to  the  potato.  Next  add  the 
salt,  the  sugar,  and  about  4  ounces  of 
the  flour  U  scant  naif-pint  of  sifted 
flour).  Mix  thoroughly  with  tne  hand, 
but  do  not  add  any  more  water  at  this 

St  Cover  the  mixing  bowl  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  a  crust  on  top  and  place 
out  of  the  way  of  drafts  to  rise,  where 
the  temperature  can  not  fall  below  80 
degrees  F.  or  be  much  higher  than  88 
degrees  P.  Wnere  the  housewife  has 
no  thermometer  she  should  see  that 
the  dough  in  all  the  rising  is  kept 
moderately  warm,  but  not  up  to  blood 
heat.  Any  water  used  in  mixing  the 
dough  should  be  moderately  warm,  but 
by  no  means  hot.  This  sponge,  if 
kept  at  the  proper  temperature,  should, 
after  two  hours,  become  quite  light. 

To  this  wiu-risen  sponge,  which  now 
will  be  found  to  be  quite  soft,  add  the 
remainder  of  the  flour,  kneading 
thoroughly  until  a  smooth  and  elastic 
dough  has  been  formed.  The  dough 
must  be  very  stiff,  since  the  boiled 
potato  contains  a  large  amount  of 
water  which  causes  the  dough  to 
soften  as  it  rises.  Do  not  add  water 
to  the  dough  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  work  in  the  flour.  Set 
the  dough  hack  to  rise  again— temper- 
ature at  about  86  degrees  F.— until  it 
has  trebled  in  volume,  which  will  re- 
quire another  hour  or  two.  Then 
divide  the  dough  into  four  approxi- 
mately equal  parts,  reserving  a  tiny 
lump  weighing  2  or  3  ounces  for  an 
"indicator."  Shape  the  sample  into 
a  ball  and  press  it  into  the  bottom 
of  a  small  tumbler  with  straight  sides. 
The  glass  should  be  slightly  warmed. 
Note  the  volume  of  the  ball  of  dough 
in  the  tumbler  and  mark  the  glass  at 
twice  this  volume. 

Mold  the  four  portions  into  loaves 
and  place  in  rreased  pans  which  have 
been  slightly  warmed.  Place  the  glass 
containing  the  "indicator"  heside  the 
pans  and  let  all  rise,  under  proper 
temperature,  unti.  the  "indicator 
shows  that  it  has  doubled  in  volume. 
Then  place  tne  loaves  in  the  oven  and 
bake  in  a  good,  steady  heat  (400  de- 
grees to  425  degrees  F.)  for  45  min- 
utes. 

To  test  oven.  Where  no  oven  ther- 
mometer is  at  nand,  a  convenient  test 
will  be  to  put  a  teaspoonful  of  flour 
in  an  earthen  dish  in  the  oven.  If 
this  flour  becomes  light  brown  even- 
ly throughout  in  5  minutes,  time,  the 
oven  is  right  for  bread  baking.  If  the 
flour  scorches  in  that  time,  the  oven 
is  too  hot. 

DON'T  MISS  ANY  STEP. 

Keep  these  recipes  for  future  use. 

—  -o  

HOW  UTAH  FARMERS  CAN 

HELP  GERMANY 
An  Interview  with  R.  A.  Hart,  Senior 

Drainage  Engineer  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  war  into  which  this  nation  has 
been  forced,  much  against  Its  own  de- 
Bires  and  in  spite  of  all  hopes  and 
prayers,  is  going  to  ho  won  by  old 
General  Merchandise,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  great  army  of  producers, 
the  Knights  of  the'-  Hoe,  bearing  the 
brunt  of  all  engagements.  Deans  shall 
play  as  Important  a  part  as  bullets. 
Swords  shall  be  beaten  with  plow- 
shares. Troops  of  workhorses  shall 
subdue  cavalry.  Irrigation  water  shall 
quench  the  fires  of  Prussian  militarism. 
The  dr;iin:i:-'<!  trcri'  h  sh;i  11  lift  impregn- 
able against  assaults  from  the  military 
trench. 

Utah  farmers  nrv  help  America  by 
acta  of  commission — they  may  help 


To  Buy 


FARMS 


To  Sell 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


FOR  SALE 

100  acres  irrigated  land  5  miles 
from  Delta,  40  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, 10  acres  beets.  Good  3-room 
house,  stable  for  four  horses,  buggy 
shed,  chicken  house  and  flowing 
well.  Machinery  ana  2  ,  horses  go 
with  place  if  wanted.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  tarm  in  a  sugar 
beet  district  at  a  good  buy.  Ed. 
Pearson,  Route  A.,  Delta,  Utah. 

Germany  by  acts  of  ommission. 

There  are  in  this  state  300,000  acres 
of  irrigable  land,  under  ditch  systems 
which  are  not  doing  their  bit..  Most 
of  this  land  has  been  under  culti- 
vation once  but  has  been  reduced  to 
a  condition  cf  noproductiveness  or 
partial  productiveness  due  to  a  water- 
logging of  tlie  soil  or  the  accumu- 
lation of  an  excess  of  alakli  salt,  as  a 
result  of  irrigation.  The  area  involv- 
ed is  approximately  one-fourth  as 
great  as  the  present  irrigated  acreage 
of  the  state. 

As  a  rule  the  lands  in  question  are 
the  cream  oi  the  respective  sections, 
having  been  the  first  taken  up,  owing 
to  natural  good  qualities,  ease  of  irri- 
gation, etc.  They  are  near  towns  and 
markets.  Transportation  conditions 
are  good.  The  land  is  under  fence, 
has  been  levelled,  ditched  and  provid- 
ed with  buildings  in  many  instances. 
There  are  no  colonization  problems. 
Social  conditions  are  favorable.  Little 
extra  in  the  way  of  equipment,  work 
animals,  etc.,  are  necessary  to  handle 
these  lands  since  they  are  scattered 
throughout  producing  areas  and  are 
in  private  ownership,  as  a  rule. 

Such  lands  are  to  be  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  stat^  They  occur  in 
varying  areas  ranging  from  a  few 
acres  to  many  thousands  of  acres  in 
a  body.  There  are  few  farms  that 
do  not  contribute  their  quota.  In  some 
cases  the  lands  are  not  paying  their 
taxes.  In  other  cases  wild  hay  is  being 
grown  or  the  lands  are  being  used  for 
wet  or  salt-grass  pastures  and  yield- 
a  small  return.  In  any  event  all  the 
lands  may  be  restored  to  a  highly 
producing  condition  at  a  reasonable 
outlay.  Wet  pastures  may  be  reclaim- 
ed, almost  at  once,  to  a  condition  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  potatoes, 
sugar  beets  or  other  crops.  The  alkali 
lands  may  be  reclaimed  equally  well 
in  a  few  months  time.  If  pastures  are 
necessary,  the  soil  can  be  pute  into 
such  a  condition  that  an  acre  will 
pasture  several  animals,  wheras  now 
several  acres  are  required  to  pasture 
one  animal,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
slacker  area  may  be  put  into  intensive 
culture.  All  of  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  underdrainage,  subsequent 
treatment  and  water  control.  The 
process  is  simple  and  effective  and 
economical.  Means  for  financing  such 
work  are  at  hand.  The  returns  are 
large.  Federal  advice  and  assistance 
are  available  in  planning  reclamation 
work. 

One  of  the  best  ways  in  which  Utah 
farmers  may  help  Germany  is  to  al- 
low these  lands  to  remain  in  their 
present  condition.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  estimate  that  were  these 
lands  reclaimed  they  would  support 
an  army  of  60,000  soldiers  in  the  field. 


RELIABLE      FARM  BARGAINS 


$115  per  acre  will  buy  you  a  first-class 
farm  in  the  Bear  River  valley,  planted  in 
crop  this  year.  Right  on  the  main  county 
road  and  within  one  mile  of  one  of  the 
nicest  towns  in  the  Bear  River  valley.  We 
have  a  number  of  first-class  farms  which 
we  are  handling  for  people  living  in  the 
east,  that  we  can  sell  from  $115  to  $175 
per  acre.  This  land  will  rent  and  pay 
you  big  interest  on  the  investment  if  you 
do  not  care  to  farm  it  yourself. 


In  the  same  locality  we  have  eighty 
acres  of  land  with  large  barns,  good 
house,  eleven  acres  planted  to  12-year-% 
old  apple  orchard;  balance  in  hay,  grain 
and  sugar  beets.  This  property  is  worth 
$200  per  acre.  This  can  be  had  for  $150 
per  acre,  on  terms. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  dairy  farms,  containing  271  acres; 
107  acres  of  irrigated  land,  balance  pas- 
ture land.  The  property  is  all  fenced  and 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Part 
of  it  into  fine  stand  of  alfalfa.  Improve- 
ments consist  of  one  8-room  house(  large 
barn  that  will  hold  50  or  60  head  of 
stock,  machine  sheds,  granaries,  hog 
houses  and  numerous  other  outbuildings. 
This  property  can  be  had  at  the  ridicu- 
lously low  price  of  $57  per  acre.  Ten  per 
cent  down,  ten  years  on  the  balance,  6 
per  cent  interest. 


160  acres  in  Cache  valley,  with  no  im- 
provements; under  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion; first  farm  watered  out  of  the  canal; 
right  near  the  railroad  station;  good  town 
and  schools;  60  acres  of  irrigated  land, 
balance  first-class  pasture  land,  includ- 
ing some  large  trees,  making  excellent 
shade  for  the  cattle.  This  farm  can  be 
had  for  $45  per  acre;  10  per  cent  down, 
ten  years  to  pay  on  the  balance.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  first-class  farm,  near 
a  good  town,  in  one  of  the  best  valleys  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  this  will  cer- 
tainly appeal  to  you. 


Near  14th  South,  on  a  5-cent  car  line, 
we  have  some  one-acre  garden  tracts 
that  we  can  sell  for  $450  per  acre. 


We  have  a  number  of  large  cattle 
ranches  we  can  sell  from  $10  per  acre  up. 


We  exchange  farms  for  city  homes. 


^  Phone  Wasatch  963. 

KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  -Merchants," 

New  address —  52  and  54  Main  street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


QUARANTINED 

Aleck,  who  is  a  very  'smart  Aleck" 
Indeed,  came  rushing  in  to  his  mother 
saying: 

"Mama,  did  you  Know  they  had 
closed  the  city  library?" 

"No  Johnnie.  Why?" 

"KecauBe  they  found  smallpox  In 
Die  dictionary." 

 o  - 

RANK  INJUSTICE7 

Son — "Say,  pop,  is  It  true  that 
tfjichers  get  paid  for  teaching 
school?" 

Father— "Certainly,  son." 

8on — "Well,  I  don't,  see  why  when 
us  kids  do  all  the  work!" 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most'  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
In  coioi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  s^lf  binder ,  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  If  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  J.et  mo  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  us 
1  have  many  others.  This  berry  la  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

ICach  ordor  filled  In  Its  turn.  Its  Just 
an  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  bony,  also  the  grand 
priZC  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Ut«h 


Your  Chance 

to  Make 
Some  Money 

And  secure  a  good  farm  at  the  same 
time. 

The  sale  .of  the  entire  Elberta  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  postponed  by 
the  District  Court  for  30  days. 

Seiveral  big  successful  companies 
are  going  to  bid  on  it.  Under  new 
management  there  will  be  land  boom 
at  Elberta. 

One  company  agrees  to  bring  100 
farmers  from  the  Dakotas. 

Our 
Proposition 

I  have  some  land  that  can  be  se- 
cured at  a  bargain  25  to  50  dollars 
less  than  the  other  land  will  sell  for. 
It  is  ideally  located.  Best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  The 
way  to  secure  a  good  farm  at  a  low 
price  is  to  buy  now,  before  this  sale 
is  put  through. 

Can  make  terms  to  the  right  man. 
It  is  a  real  bargain  if  you  want  a 
farm. 

Write  me  today  so  we  can  get  to- 
gether. » 

W.  C.  Albertson 

604  Dooly  Building 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Southwestern  Idaho  highly  improved 
irrigated  income-  property  with  no  in- 
cumbrance.      Splendid  community, 
near  good  town.     Good  water  right. 
Price  right  and  terms  easy.   Will  con- 
sider an  exchange  for  developed  or 
undeveloped  irrigated  land  in  eastern 
Idaho  or  Utah  where  sugar  beets  are 
grown,  also-water  logged  land  where 
drainage  is  available,  if  price  is  right. 
Farm  Owner,  care  of 
UTAH  FARMER 
Lehi,  Utah. 


IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

iirTP  i 

160  Acre  cattle  ranch,  4  miles  from 
county  seat,  railroad,  etc.  All  splendid 
farming  land,  running  water,  60  acres 
good  wheat,  60  i  res  national  me»dow, 
fair  buildings.  Price  $4,700.  Good 
terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


HOMESTEADS 

For  the  best  homesteads 
in  Utah,  write 

GEORGE  A.  COLE 
Monticello,  Utah. 


h    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  4,  1917 
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Drying  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


Addie  D.  Root. 


Fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  dried 
by  sun,  or  artificial,  beat.  Tbe  latter 
metbod  is  more  rapid,  more  certain 
and  usually  gives  betier  results.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  sufficient  heat 
to  cause  rapid  evaporation  and  an  air 
current  to  carry  the  moisture  away 
from  the  products.  Any  simple  ap- 
paratus which  will  perform  these  two 
functions  will  be  all  the  equipment 
necessary  and  will  dry  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  equipment  should  be  planned  with 
tbe  idea  of  ease  in  handling  the  pro- 
duct and  provision  snould  be  made  so 
that  several  varieties  can  be  handled 
at  once  and  can  be  kept  separate. 
Drying    by   Artificial  Heat. 

Homemade  Dryer. — A  simple,  satis- 
factory apparatus  for  home  drying 
consists  of  a  series  oi  trays  with  wire 
mesh  bottoms.  These  trays  fit  to- 
gether closely,  the  heat  is  applied  be- 
neath, and  the  warm  air  takes  the 
moisture  up  and  out  of  the  evaporator. 
Such  an  arrangement  makes  it  easy  to 
handle  various  products  at  the  same 
time  and  to  dry  a  quantity  with  little 
trouble. 

The  approximate  cost  of  such  a 
dryer  is  $2  when  all  the  material  is 
purchased.  It  may  be  made  of  old 
boxes  or  scraps  of  lumber  at  less  ex- 
pense. The  dryer  may  consist  of  from 
one  to  ten  trays.  The  daily  capacity 
of  one  tray,  12  by  24  inches,  is  from 
2-3  to  1  peck;  and  of  ten  trays,  6%  to 
10  pecks.  The  wire  mesh  for  the  bot- 
toms should  range  from  screen  wire 
in  the  upper  trays  to  larger  mesh  wire 
in  the  lower.  This  helps  to  keep  a 
more  unitorm  temperature.  The  trays 
should  not  be  deep.  One  layer  of  the 
product  to  be  dried  spread  upon  the 
tray  gives  best  results. 

The  dryer  may  be  used  on  a  gas 
burner,  oil  stove  or  kitchen  range. 
To  prevent  over-heating,  the  trays 
should  be  raised  10  inches  above  the 
source  of  heat  on  a  wooden  box,  from 
which  the  top  and  bottom  have  been 
removed.  The  box  should  be  raised  4 
inches  by  placing  a  brick  under  each 
corner.  This  permits  free  circulation 
of  hot  air  through  the  trays. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  a  thermometer 
so  that  the  temperature  may  be 
known  and  regulated.  An  ordinary 
oven  thermometer  may  be  used  or, 
better  still,  a  small  hole  may  be  made 
in  the  side  of  eacn  tray  so  that  a 
glass  rod  thermometer  may  be  insert- 
ed. A  temperature  of  120  to  160 
(average  140)  degrees  Fahrenheit  will 
give  good  results.  Most  fruit  and 
vegetables  may  De  thoroughly  dried  in 
three  hours  at  this  temperature.  The 
temperature  may  be  raised  to  the  pro- 
per point  quickly  by  spreading  a  piece 
of  thin  cloth  over  the  top  tray.  The 
cloth  should  be  removed  when  the  pro- 
per temperature  has  been  reached. 
The  temperature  may  be  kept  con- 
stant by  regulating  the  heat  below. 

Oven  Drying. — Oven  drying  has 
been  practiced  for  many  years.  This 
method  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  the 
one  given  hertofore,  since  there  is 
more  danger  of  over-neating  the  pro- 
ducts and  the  air  circulation  is  poor 
in  the  oven.  The  fire  must  be  kept 
very  low,  the  oven  door  must  be  left 
open  so  that  moistlure  may  escape, 
and  the  product  should  be  stirred 
occasionally. 

Sun  Drying 

Sun  drying  must  be  done  during 
the  brightest  days  of  summer  and 
early  fall.  The  product  should  be  pro- 
tected from  insects  with  screen  or 
netting  and  should  be  brought  in  be- 
fore dew  falls.  Sun  drying  is  slow, 
since  sun  heat  does  not  cause  rapid 
evaporation;  inconvenient  since  the 
product  must  be  put  out  and  taken  in 
each  day;  uncertain,  since  a  cloudy  or 
rainy  day  early  in  tne  drying  period 
may  allow  the  product  to  sour. 

Directions  for  Drying  Fruits.' 

Apples  may  be  peeied  and  quarter- 
ed or  cut  crosswise  into  one-eighth- 
inch  slices.  The  fruit  may  be  prevent- 
ed from  browning  before  being  placed 


to  water  containing  1  tablespoonful 
in  the  dryer  by  dropping  the  slices  in- 
of  salt  to  the  gallon.  If  the  apples  are 
dried  quickly  at  a  high  temperature, 
they  will  be  as  attractive  and  light  in 
color  as  commercial  dried  apples. 
During  the  drying  process  the  apples 
should  be  stirred  occasionally  to  in- 
sure even  drying.  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  at  about  140  degrees. 
If  beads  of  moisture. come  out  and  the 
apples  become  very  sticky  the  temper- 
ature is  too  higu.  From  t  to  2^  hours 
are  sufficient  for  drying  apples  with 
artificial  neat  at  the  temperature 
given.  Apples  are  sufficiently  dry  when 
they  will  give  the  lollowing  tests:  1. 
Impossible  to  press  water  out  of  the 
freshly  cut  ends  of  the  pieces;  2. 
Sufficiently  elastic  not  to  break  when 
pieces  are  rolled  tightly;  When  a 
mass  of  slices  is  pressed  firmly  into  a 
ball,  the  slices  snould  separate  at  once 
when  released;  4.  Surfaces  should 
be  soft  and  adher?  slightly  to  the 
fingers. 

Other  fruits  such  as  peaches,  apri- 
cots, plums  and  pears  are  dried  in  the 
same  manner  as  given  for  the  apples. 
IDirections  for  Drying  Vegetables 
Beans  and  peas  lose  color  in  the  dry- 
ing process  unless  they  are  blanched 
before  being  placed  in  the  dryer. 
Blanching  consists  in  placing  the 
vegetable  in  boiling  water  for  a  num- 
ber of  minutes  and  then  plunging  it 
into  cold  water.  Prepare  the  beans 
or  peas  as  for  cooking.  Beans  should 
be  strung  and  may  be  dried  whole  or 
broken.  Peas  snould  he  shelled. 
Blanch  from  2  to  5  minutes  and  place 
in  the  dryer  at  a  temperature  of  140 
to  160  degrees  F.  About  three  hours 
will  be  required  for  drying  beans  or 
peas. 

Corn  should  be  cooked  in  boiling 
water  from  8  to  15  minutes  to  set  the 
milk,  then  cut  from  the  cob  with  a 
thin  sharp  knife,  and  dried  about  3 
hours  at  140  to  160  degrees  F. 

Greens,  such  as  swiss  chard  and 
spinach,  should  be  dried  when  fresh. 
Wash  carefully,  picK  over  and  place  in 
the  dryer.  Keep  at  a  temperature  of 
140  to  160  degrees  About  three 
hours  are  necessary  for  drying  greens. 

Vegetables  such  as     carrots  and 
sweet  potatoes  may  be  dried.  They 
dry  better  if  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Storing  Dried  Products. 

All  dried  products  should  be  stored 
in  a  dry  place  away  from  insects  and 
worms.  Large  tin  cans  or  boxes, 
paper  cartons,  and  sacks  make  good 
containers. 

When  dried  products  are  to  be 
stored  for  some  time,  precaution 
shomld  be  taken  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  insects.  Place  the  dried 
product  in  a  tight  box  out  of  doors, 
and  in  it  set  a  saucer  containing  a 
small  amount  of  carbon  bisulphide; 
cover  the  box  tightly  and  let  the  gas 
act  from  24  to  36  hours. 


Cooking  Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  palatability  of  dried  fruits  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  prepared  tor  serving. 

Directions  for  Cooking. — L  Wash 
the  product;  2.  Soak  several  hours 
or  over  night  to  replace  the  water 
which  has  been  dried  out.  3.  Al- 
ways cook  dried  proUucts  in  the  water 
in  which  they  have  been  soaked,  or 
much  food  value  will  be  lost;  4. 
Cook  slowly  several  hours  to  make  a 
plump,  attractive  product,  and  to  re- 
tain llavor;  5.  For  fruits  use  as  little 
water  as  possible  and  only  a  little 
sugar;  6.  If  it  is  fruit  which  has  a 
flat  taste  add  a  little  lemon  juice  or  a 
little  cream  of  tartar;  7.  Chopped 
nuts  may  be  sprifikled  in  stewed  fruit 
for  variety  and  to  increase  tbe  food 
value. 


Farmers'  Market 
Place 


-o- 


PROVIDE  PLENTY  OF  GOOD 

WATER  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

prived  of  water  for  a  long  period  lose 
their  appetite  for  solid  food  and 
vomiting  and  diarrhea  may  accur. 
The  latter  often  takes  place  when 
water  is  again  supplied." 

Under  normal  conditions  animals 
consume  a  fairly  unitorm  quantity  of 
water  for  each  pound  of  dry  matter 
eaten.  Kelliner  jjlaces  the  amount  at 
four  to  six  pounds  for  milch  cows, 
four  to  five  pounds  for  oxen,  two  to 
three  pounds  for  horses  and  sheep, 
and  for  swine  seven  to  eight  pounds, 
which  seems  excessive.  Possibly  due 
to  their  laxative  nature,  feeds  rich  in 
protein,  bran,  linseed  meal,  peas,  etc., 
cause  a  greater  demand  for  water 
than  starchy  feeds.  Kelliner  found 
that  for  each  100  pounds  of  water 
drank  and  in  the  food,  the  stabled  ox 
passed  46.3  jpounds  in  the  solid  excre- 
ment, 29.2  in  the  urine  and  24  in  the 
breath  and  persipiration.  Water  is 
an  important  regulator  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  animal  body.  A  large 
amount  of  heat  is  absorbed  in  convert- 
ing heat  water  into  the  vapor  given 
off  by  the  lungs  and  skin  and  when 
sweat  evaporates  it  carries  much  heat 
from  the  body. 

The  free  drinking  of  water  does  not 
diminish  the  gains  oj.  animals  nor  in- 
crease the  breaking  down  of  protein 
in  the  body,  thoug1!  Hushing  the  intes- 
tines with  much  water  may  at  first 
cause  a  more  complete  removal  of  the 
nitrogenous  waste  therefrom.  With 
animals  which  continue  to  drink  free- 
ly, the  nitrogenous  waste  soon  be- 
comes normal  again.  Scientists  now 
agree  that  farm  animals  should  have 
all  the  water  they  will  drink,  for  they 
do  not  take  it  in  excess  unless  they 
are  formed  uo  live  on  watery  foods  or 
given  salt  irregularly.  The  excess  of 
water  taken  into  the  body  is  dis- 
charged through  the  urine. 

There  is  more  danger  from  impure 
water  in  the  summer  time  and  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather.  If  it  is  so  neces- 
sary to  provide  plenty  of  pure  water 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  it. 


BOARS  FOR  SALE 


BALLAMOAR 


FARMS 


BERKSHIRE 


JERSEYS 


A  few  choice  boar  pigs.  These  are  regular  Ballainoar  Farm's  quality 
and  pigs  from  this  farm  have  made  good  as  many  Utah  farmers  know 
and  buy  only  the  best.     "Write  for  prices. 


DUROC    BRED  SOWS 

We  are  offering  a  few  choice  fall 
gilts,  sired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Richards  Defender,  and  bred  to  our 
new  giant  herd  boar,  Richards 
I'athlinder.  We  purchased  Rich- 
ards Pathfinder  in  Iowa  last  De- 
cember and  he  is  the  largest  boar 
of  his  age  we  have  ever  seen.  These 
good  gilts  will  farrow  during  Au- 
gust and  we  are  pricing  them  low, 
as  we  need  the  room. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you  or 
will  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  express  charges  both  ways. 

RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho 
"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs." 


Caine  Livestock  Co. 


RICHMOND 


UTAH 


FOR  SALE 

At  a  bargain  one  Hart  Barr  30-60 
tractor,  1915  model,  in  good  working 
order  with  gearing  new.  Horses  good 
as  part  payment.  Apply  A.  L.  Cook, 
Half  Mile  West  of  Lone  Rock,  7 
Miles  West  of  Tremonton,  Utah. 

FOR  SALE 

One  pair  of  Bel  gain  Mares,  four 
years  old  and  weighs  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  each.   Inquire  of 

D.  G.  CALDER 
R.  D.  1,  Box  131         Provo,  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Good  grade,  free  from  weeds.  Price 
11%  cents  per  pound.  In  lots  of  1000 
pounds  or  more,  5%  discount.  Samples 
on  request.  Sow  in  August  and 
September  for  best  results. 

MARCUS  SKEEM 
Oasis  Utah 

FOR  SALE 

One  six-year-oid  Iron  Gray  Shetland 
Pony  with  cart  and  harness,  practical- 
ly new.   If  taken  at  once  $100.00 

M.  W.  JONES 
R.  D.  No.  5  Murray,  Utah 

Phone  Murray  181-W. 

FOR  SALE 

Eight  registered  Jersey  cows.  « 

Three  registered  Jersey  bulls. 

Nine  registered  Jersey  heifers. 

Nine  pure-bred  Jersey  cows. 
FRANK    M.    DRIGGS,    Ogden,  Utah. 
Phone  108  Ogd~n,  or  8-J  Huntsville,  Ut. 

40  HEAD  HEIFERS 

ALL  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

AND  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Coming  two  and  tnrees,  mostly  threes. 
First  and  second  calves.  18  cows  now 
milking.  All  bred  to  pure  bred  bull. 
Prices  $65.00  each  head  including 
bull.  Selected  animals  will  cost  more. 

O.  L.  KITTINGER 
Lebi  Utah 


EAR 

TAGS 

Samples  Fr 
ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired: 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pei-s  for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  Ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100    Butter   Wrappers...-   %  .90 

200   Butter  Wrappers  1.25 

500  Butter  Wrp  pers  2.00 

1.000  Butter  Wrappers   —  3.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 
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RAISE  MORE  SHEEP 

ON  THE  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

drafts,  but  no  special  provisions  for 
warmth  are  required. 

Because  of  the  wide  differences  in 
climatic  conditions  under  which  sheep 
are  raised  it  is  impossible  to  recom- 
mend a  particular  type  of  building 
for  universal  use.  A  few  fundamen- 
tal principles,  however,  should  be  fol- 
lowed no  matter  what  type  of  build- 
ing is  to  he  constructed.  In  the  first 
place,  the  site  should  be  dry  and  well 
drained.  Ample  yard  space  should  be 
available  adjacent  to  the  main  barn 
or  shed,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this 
should  have  a  s-uthern  slope  with 
sandy  soil.  If,  too,  the  sheep  barn  is 
located  conveniently  to  the  farm- 
house or  to  other  barns,  much  time 
will  be  saved  in  the  performance  of 
routine  labor.  This  is  important  be- 
cause through  a  part  of  the  year  the 
flock  requires  attention  many  times 
a  day. 

In  planning  a  barn,  it  is  well  to  re- 
member that  shade  and  protection 
from  heat  are  necessary  for  sheep, 
and  that  these  can  not  always  be  ob- 
tained in  pastures.  The  building  that 
is  cool  in  summer,  therefore,  will  of- 
ten give  greater  comfort  to  the 
animals  tiian  they  can  obtain  out  of 
doors.  More  important  requisites, 
however,  are  dryness  and  light. 
Sheep  can  not  possibly  thrive  in 
quarters  that  are  damp  or  dark.  In 
fact,  the  flock  should  be  shut  in  only 
during  storms.  One  square  foot  of 
window  to  each  20  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  considered  necessary.  The 
windows  should  be  placed  at  a  height 
to  insure  a  good  distribution  of  light 
and,  in  particular,  of  direct  sunlight 
for  the  lambing  pens  during  the 
period  the  ewes  are  lambing. 

The  ewes  suffer  greatly  if  confined 
in  poorly  ventilated  pens.    It  is,  there- 


fore necessary  to  provide  some  means 
of  securing  fresh  air  without  creating 
drafts.  Where  the  building  is  very 
large  with  numerous  doors  and  win- 
dows, it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  build 
one  or  two  partitions  from  floor  to 
ceiling.  By  opening  muslin-screen 
windows  on  the  side  opposite  to  that 
from  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  fresh 
air  can  be  admitted  without  causing 
drafts.  In  very  cold  sections  or 
where  lambs  are  tj  arrive  in  the  win- 
ter months,  specially  arranged  outlets 
of  foul  air  and  inlets  of  fresh  air  will 
be  necessary. 

Level  and  well-drained  clay-surfaced 
floors  are  cheap  and  satisfactory,  the 
only  objection  to  them  being  that  they 
do  not  exclude  rats.  For  alleys  and 
feed  rooms  concrete  floors  are  re- 
quired. 

 0  

One  day,  many  years  ago,  the  tele- 
phone in  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
police  rang.  Chief  Speers  answered. 
The  call  was  from  a  new  policeman  on 
the  Union  Avenue  beat.    He  said: 

"A  mon  has  been  robbed  down  here, 
and  I've  got  one  of  thim!" 

"Which  one  have  you?"  asked  the 
chief. 

The  reply  came  back:  "The  mon 
that  was  robbed!" 


-o- 


REDUCE  RATES  TO 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
August  18th  to  24tn.  Via  Salt  Lake 
Route  on  Certificate  Plan. 

Account  Intermountain  Christian 
Workers  Institute  Third  Annual  Meet- 
ing, reduced  rates  will  be  in  effect 
from  all  stations  on  Salt  Lake  Route, 
on  above  dates,  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
Tickets  will  be  good  for  return  trip 
August  22nd  to  31st. 

See  agents  Salt  Lake  Route  for 
tickets  and  particulars. 

 o  

Send  your  orders  for  Butter  Wrap- 
pers today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


An  Opportunity 


Too  Much  Land! 
Too  Many  Cows! 
Too  Little  Time! 
Too  Little  Help! 

These  are  Conditions  prompting  the  Sale  of 

m 

Forty  Head  Registered 
Jersey  Cows 

Modern  Barn,  Modern  Milk  House,  Complete  Equip- 
ment and 

Two  Hundred  Ninety  Acres 

of  Land  Adjoining  the  Limits  of  Ogden  City. 
An  Ideal  Dairy  Farm.  An  Ideal  Market. 

For  further  information,  apply  to 

Thomas  B.  Fair,  Cashier  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Smithfield,  Utah. 

Joseph  R.  Morrell,  M.  D.,  Eccles  Building, 
Ogden,  Utah. 

David  0.  McKay,  No.  676  21st.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Does  All 


Farm 
Work 
Without 
Horses 


See  for  yourself  how  well  the  Moline  Universal  Two- 
Wheel  Tractor  FITS  YOUR  FARM.  It  cultivates  as  well 
as  plows.  It  works  on  plowed  ground  without  packing  the 
soil.  It  is  as  easy  to  handle  as  a  team  of  horses.  It  gets 
close  into  the  fence  corners,  turns  short  and  backs  with 
tools  attached.  It  is  a  real  one-man  tractor.  You  ride  on 

the  tool  where  you  can  see  the  work  you  are  doing.  You  don't  have  to 
have  someone  run  the  tractor  while  you  operate  the  farm  implement, 
and  finally,  it  DOES  ALL  FARM  WORK  WITHOUT  HORSES. 

Costs  Less  Than  4  Horses 
Does  the  Work  of  7  Horses 

With  all  the  advantages  named  above  the  Moline 
Universal  Two-Wheel  Tractor  is  also  low  in  first  cost 
and  very  inexpensive  to  operate.  It  costs  you  less 
than  4  good  horses.  When  it  comes  to  pulling  it  has 

the  power  of  5  horses  and  because  it  travels  faster  and  never 
tires,  it  will  actually  do  the  work  of  7  horses. 

m  

L— i   '— '  ^   TRACTOR 


MOLINE 


rcHIHUHfll 


HARVESTING 


will  do  anything  you  can  do  with 
horses  and  do  it  quicker,  easier, 
better  and  with  less  hired  help. 
Because  all  its  weight  is  on  two 
wheels  —  it  has  no  dead  weight 

to  carry.    All  its  weight  is  traction 
weight.  It  throws  all  of  its  weight  into 
the  pull.    The  tool  you  hitch  it  to 
forms  the  rear  wheels.   This  gives,  two 
big  advantages.  FIRST:  It  does  away 
with  almost-a  ton  of  needless  weight— 
which  tractors  of  the  3  and  4  wheel 
types  require.   SECOND:  It  enables  the 
operator  to  ride  the  tool  instead  of  the 
Tractor.   In  this  way  you  can  watch 
the  work  closely.  You  can  turn  short, 
get  closer  into  fence  corners  than  you 
can  with  a  team  and  back  with  tools 
attached. 

If  you  have  an  average  farm  of  from 
80  to  300  acres  you  will  find  this  one- 
man,  two-wheel,  all-purpose  tractor 
ideally  fitted  for  your  work.  Don't 
buy  any  tractor  until  you  have  investi- 
gated the  Moline  Universal.  Write 
for  new  Catalog  Folder  and  read  how 
this  tractor  is  solving  the  hired  help 
and  power  problems  on  other  farms 
like  yours.  Write  today. 


MOLINE  PL0WC0. 


Dept.  33 
Moline,  III. 


The  Moline  Line 

Includes: 

Corn  Planters,  Cotton 
Planters,  Cultivators, 
Corn  Binders,  Grain 
Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows,  Hay  Rakes, 
Lime  Spreaders,  Mow- 
ers, Manure  Spreaders, 
Plows  (Chilled  and 
Steel),  Reapers,  Scales, 
Seeders,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Farm  Trucks,  Vehicles, 

Wagons,  also 
STEPHENS  SIX 
AUTOMOBILES 


Dept.  33 
Moline.  Illinois 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO., 

Gentlemen:— 

I  am  interested  in  findinR  out  how  the 
Moline  Universal  Two-Wheel  Tractor  will  fit 

my  farm. 


r 

■  Ml 

I 

£  Name   

Urc^Q.  >  State.  "~^J 


I  work  acres.   The  land  is 


(level,  rolling,  hilly  ) 


The  soil  is.. 


Be  Sure  to  Visit  Our  Special  Display  at  the 
FREMONT  NEBRASKA  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
AUGUST  6th  to  10th. 
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The  Small  Farm  Should  Have  A  Silo 


H.  0.  Porter. 


The  value  of  sikge  is  now  universal- 
ly recognized,  and  no  farm  should  be 
without  one  or  more  silos.  The  silo 
affords  tne  easiest  and  cheapest 
method  of  supplying  feed  for  most  all 
classes  of  farm  animals. 

Wita  the  silo  two  to  three  times 
as  many  an:mals  can  be  kept  on  the 
same  land  as  tiiere  could  De  kept  by 
pasturing,  for  one  acre  of  corn  in  tne 
silo  is  equal  lo  at  least  two  in  the  crib. 

Silage  keeps  young  stock  thrifty  and 
growing  all  winter.  It  produces  beef 
more  cheaply  than  does  dry  feed.  It 
enables  cows  to  produce  milk  more 
economically. 

Silage  is  more  conveniently  hand- 
led than  dry  fodder.  It  occupies  only 
about  one-tentn  as  much  storage 
space  and  costs  about  one-half  as 
much  to  narvest.  (.T^e  cost  of  tilling 
the  silo  is  from  50  cents  to  $1.50  per 
ton.) 

The  silo  prevents  the  waste  of  corn 
stalks,  which  contain  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  feed  value  of  the  entire 
plant. 

There  are  no  aggravating  corn 
stalks  in  tne  manure  or  in  the  way  of 
the  plow  when  silage  is  fed.  The  silo 
will  make  palataDi ;  feed  of  stuff  that 
would  not  otnerwise  be  eaten.  It  en- 
ables the  farmer  to  preserve  feeds 
which  mature  at  a  rainy  time  when 
curing  for  hay  would  be  almost  im- 
possible. Crops  which  are  injured  by 
drouth  make  fairly  good  feed  if  cut 
and  put  in  \ne  silo,  which  otherwise 
would  be  practically  wasted.  It  is  the 
most  economical  method  of  supplying 
feed  for  tne  stock  during  the  hot,  dry 
periods  in  rummer  when  pasture  is 
short. 

A  few  years  ago  a  great  many  silos 
were  built  loo  large  in  diameter  for 
the  number  of  animals  led  to  use 
enough  off  each  day  to  prevent  a  great 
deal  of  waste.  At  least  one  inch 
should  be  removed  each  day  in  cold 
weather  and  more  must  be  used  if 
the  weather  is  warm.  A  little  later 
the  small,  tall  silo  was  recommended 
which  proved  to  be  more  of  a  success, 
and  now  it  is  hard  to  find  a  farm  in 
Borne  communities  where  there  is  not 
one  or  more  siios. 

-  The  requisite  for  a  modern  silo  are: 
Rigid,  air-tight  wans  with  a  smooth 
surface  and  with  a  depth  of  at  least 
twice  the  diameter.  These  are  the 
essentials  to  remember. 
Some  people  seem  to  Ihink  they 


Building  r  silo.  This  is  partly  done.  Notice  the  scaffold,  the  pulley  and 
rope  for  raising  the  concrete.    A  batch  of  concrete  is  ready  to  be  put  in 

the  forms. 

cannot  afford  to  build  a  silo  unless  with  eight  or  more  Lead  of  cattle  the 
they  have  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  but    silo  certainly  will  pay  on  the  small 


farm  where  one  wants  to  get  the  most 
feed  or  food  irom  an  acre  of  land. 

When  we  built  our  first 
silo  we  had  only  six  or 
eight  cows  and  very  little  pasture. 
It  was  made  of  common  2x4's  24  feet 
high  and  10  fret  in  diameter.  We 
filled  it  in  September,  using  about  14 
acres  of  corn,  this  being  a  dry  year. 
We  began  feeding  as  soon  as  it  was 
filled  and  fed  it  out  by  the  first  of 
April.  Two  years  later  we  built  an- 
other the  same  size. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1912  a  wind- 
storm blew  down  our  stave  silos,  so 
we  took  the  best  staves  of  the  two 
and  moved  over  to  the  other  farm 
and  built  one  out  of  them.  Then  we 
built  a  concrete  bloc*  silo  12x30  feet 
and  we  expect  to  extend  it  12  or  15 
feet  higher  this  summer.  When  com- 
plete it  will  hold  a  little  over  100 
tons.  With  only  25  acres  of  culti- 
vatable  land  and  no  pasture  we  have 
to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
silo  to  furnish  succulent  feed  for  25 
head  of  dairy  catttle.  By  filling  it  at 
intervals  from  June  until  October  15 
it  will  furnish  silage  the  entire  year. 
Much  has  b  en  said  about  silage  not 
keeping  well  in  concrete  silos,  but 
we  have  had  no  more  loss  from  this 
one  than  from  the  best  wooden  stave 
silo. 

What  kind  of  a  silo  is  best  is  a 
question  often  asked.  My  answer 
would  be,  the  kind  you  like  best  or 
can  afford  to  build,  as  any  kind  or 
make  of  silo  is  good,  and  you  can't 
afford  to  be  without  one. 

I  like  the  concrete  silo  because  it 
is  permanent,  it  is  substantial,  no  dan- 
ger of  blowing  over,  no  hops  to  keep 
tight  when  empty,  it  keeps  the  silage 
perfectly,  and  it  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farm  buildings. 

Concrete,  stave  or  block  silos  have 
proven  very  good  and  many  of  them 
are  in  use.  The  cost  of  building  a 
silo  will  depend  upon  the  cost  of 
material  on  your  farm.  If  you  build 
a  monolithic  silo  the  cost  wouid  de- 
pend on  how  far  you  have  to  haul  the 
gravel  and  cost  of  cement  at  your 
town.  The  cost  of  a  concrete  stave 
silo  varies  little  according  to  the 
freight  cost.  Wooden  silos  when  pro- 
perly built  may  not  cost  so  much  at 
first  but  will  they  last  so  long?  In  the 
past  most  of  the  silos  have  been  built 
of  wood.  It  is  not  so  much  which  kind 
of  a  silo  you  build  as  it  is  that  you 
build  a  silo.  There  should  be  a  silo 
on  every  farm. 


Plan  and  Prepare  Now  to  Increase  Your  Farm 

Products  For  1918 
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CULTIVATION  AND  IRRIGATION 

OF  THE  SUGAR  BEETS 

By  Clifford  Austin,  Provo,  Utah. 

Beet  land  should  be  plowed  in  the 
fall  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in 
depth,  which  gives  the  beet  a  better 
chance  to  grow  longer  and  larger  and 
makes  it  easier  to  send  its  roots 
down  into  the  moisture.  The  land 
should  be  worked  down  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible in  the  spring  to  give  the  beets 
a  good  seed  bed.  The  beets  should  be 
cultivated  just  3S^soon  as  one  can 
see  the  rows  or  just  before  thinning 
time.  There  are  three  reasons  for 
good  cultivation.  (1)  It  helps  to  re- 
tain the  moisture,  (2;  It  loosens  thesoil 
around  the  beet  and  makes  them  grow 
faster,  (3)  It  kills  a  great  many  weeds. 

The  first  cultivation  should  not  be 
too  deep  as  it  will  cover  up  many  of 
the  small  beets.  The  second  and  third 
cultivation  should  be  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible, the  deeper  the  better,  as  it  gives 
the  beets  a  chance  to  send  their  roots 
out  into  the  soil,  which  they  could  not 
do  if  the  ground  is  not  loosened  up. 

These  cultivations  should  be  given 
after  the  beets  are  thinned  and  started 
to  grow  well,  one  about  two  weeks 
after  the  other.  After  the  beets  have 
become  a  good  size,  they  should  not  be 
cultivated  too  deep.  As  one  is  apt  to 
cut  off  and  injure  some  of  the  roots; 
this  will  retard  their  growth.  They 
should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  get  on  the  land  after  irri- 
gation. 

Two  or  three  good  hoeings  during 
the  summer  would  help  a  great  deal 
in  the  destruction  of  weeds,  and  help 
maintain  the  moisture  around  the 
beet,  which  is  very  essential. 

The  proper  use  of  irriagtion  water 
is  one  of  tue  most  important  factors 
in  growing  sugar  beets.  There  are 
three  important  things  one  must  con- 
sider. The  time,  the  application  and 
the  quantity  of  water  used.  In  some 
localities  wnere  there  is  little  winter 
precipitation  it  is  necessary  to  irri- 
gate beets  up.  But  it  is  more  satis- 
factory to"  irrigate  before  the  seed  is 
planted.  Beets  !  nould  not  be  irri- 
gated until  they  arj  absolutely  in 
need  of  water. 

The  object  in  withholding  the  water 
as  long  as  possible  is  to  produce  long 
roots  since  long  roots  are  essential 
for  a  good  tonnage. 

Beets  should  never  be  irrigated  by 
the  flooding  method,  but  should  be 
watered  in  furrows  between  the  rows. 
Flooding  is  likely  to  scald  the  beet 
and  to  form  a  c  ust  over  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  cutting  off  the  air  sup- 
ply and  retarding  the  growth  of  the 
beet. 

I  have  in  mind  two  farmers:  one 
cultivated  very  oti<  .\  and  irrigated 
twice  during  tne  summer.  His  aver- 
age was  eighteen  ton ;  per  acre.  The 
other  irrigated  about  every  ten  days 
and  cultivated  two  or  three  times  dur- 
ing the  summer.  His  average  was  ten 
tons  per  acre.  The  soil  on  both 
farms  was  tne  same. 

Most  farmers  must  learn  to  culti- 
vate more  and  irrigate  less. 

 o  

ROTATION  OF  CROPS  NECESSARY 
FOR  SUCCESSFUL  FARMING 

The  yield  of  sugar  beets  and  the 
price  that  is  received  for  them  is  the 
direct  returns  and  the  item  of  chief 
concern  to  the  grower  but  there  are 
collateral  values  thai  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

The  writer  has  studied  other  crops 
along  with  the  beet  crop  in  different 
districts  and  In  many  states  and  our 
more  recent  trips  Indicate  very  clear- 
ly that  the  Increased  yield  of  wheat 
this  year  oi.  the  Irrigated  farms  of 
the  beet  growing  districts  will  be 
directly  traceable  to  the  beet  crop  of 
last  season. 

Almost  without  exception,  where  an 
unusually  fine  wheat  crop  was  about 
ready  for  the  harvester,  It  was  found 
to  be  following  a  crop  of  beets  last 
year.   Sometimes,  alongside  would  be 


a  wheat  field  following  other  crops 
but  there  was  not  me  uniformly  well 
.  filled  heads,  uniform  straw, — not  straw 
fallen,  as  was  the  case  wher  ^  wheat 
followed  some  otuer  crops  or  where 
manure  had  been  applid  injudiciously, 
the  stand  was  more  uniform  and  the 
yield  will  show  an  average  of  15%  to 
25%  higher  than  wheat  following 
other  crops. 

In  one  particular  community,  we 
find  the  farmers  talking  very  en- 
thusiastically about  their  wheat  crop 
for  next  year.  Some  had  planned  to 
cut  down  the  beet  acreage  and  sub- 
stitute wheat.  It  should  be  remem- 
befed  that  to  fohow  the  same  fields 
with  wheat  next  year  is  liSble  to  bring 
disappointing  results.  The  value  of 
short  rotations  have  been  clearly 
brought  out  this  teason.  Wheat  fol- 
lowing wheat,  in  most  instances, 
spells  disappointment. 

Wheat  is  g-eatly  needed  in  this  war 
period  and  this  season  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  keeping  wheat  in 
our  rotation  on  tha  irrigated  farms 
rather  than  to  depend  entirely  upon 
the  dry  farms. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  not  have  crops 
so  planned  that  the  farm  labor  is  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  busy,  season 
and  a  proper  variety  of  crops  very 
greatly  aids  in  solving  the  short  labor 
problem.  The  farm  chiefly  devoted  to 
alfalfa  is  just  as  lopsided  as  the  farm 
that  is  chiefly  devoted  to  sugar  beets 
or  to  wheat  or  to  potatoes.  In  practi- 
cally every  community,  there  are  three 
or  four  crops  that  have  demonstrated 
their  value  in  a  crop  rotation  and  the 
farmer  that  ignores  this  rotation  is 
inviting  loss  through  decreased  yields, 
insect  pests,  disease,  lack  of  labor 
through  limited  season  employment 
and  a  general  decMne  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil.  This  last  named 
condition  is  just  as  essential  as  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  elements  of  soil 
fertility.  In  fact,  soil  fertility  and  the 
physical  condition  or  the  soil  must  be 
considered  as  one  prohlem  as  ic  is  not 
easy  to  separate  tne  essential  factors 
and  succeed  in  one  direction  if  the 
other  is  ignored. 

Sugar  beets  nave  other  collateral 
values  such  as  providing  a  valuable 
amount  of  feed  tnrough  a  proper  use 
of  the  tops  and  crowns,  beet  pulp,  and 
molasses  which  are  available  to  most 
growers. 

Let  us  suggest  at  this  time  that  a 
more  careful  study  be  made,  of  the 
value  of  beets  in  crop  rotation,  compar- 
ing the  wheat  fields  that  follow  beets 
and  the  wheat  fields  that  follow  other 
crops.  Sharpen  your  pencil  and  figure 
the  results. 

 o  

HOLE  IN  GERMANY'S  POCKET 

"Germany's  claim  that  she  imports 
nothing,  buys  only  of  herself,  and  so 
is  growing  rich  from  the  war,  is  a 
dreadful  fallacy." 

The  speaker  was  Herbert  C.  Hoover, 
chairman  of  the  American  Food 
Board. 

"Germany,"  he  went  on,  "is  like  the 
young  man  who  wisely  thought  he'd 
grow  his  own  garden-stuff.  This  young 
man  had  been  digging  for  about  an 
hour  when  his  spade  turned  up  a 
quarter.  Ten  minutes  later  he  found 
another  quarter.  Then  he  found  a 
dime.   Then  he  found  a  quarter  again. 

"  'I5y  gosh,'  he  sal  1,  'I've  struck  a 
silver-mine,'  and,  straightening  up,  he 
felt  something  cold  slide  down  his  leg. 
Another  quarter  lay  at  his  feet.  He 
;<  rasped  the  I  ruth  :  There  was  a  hole 
In  his  pocket." — Washington  Star. 

 o  

WELL  QUALIFIED 

A  judge  presiding  over  a  court  in 
Washington  was  administering  the 
oath  to  a  boy  of  tender  years,  and  to 
him  put  the  lollowlng  question: 

"Have  you  ever  taken  the  oath;  do 
you  know  how  to  swear,  my  boy? 

Whereupon  the  lad  responded:  "Yes 
sir.  I  am  your  caddie  at  the  Chevy 
Chase  Club."— Puck. 


Agricultural  College 
of  Utah 

Logan,  Utah 

Agriculture — The  food  supply  of  the  nation  has  be- 
come a  question  of  prime  importance.  Upon  the  proper 
husbanding  of  it  depends  ultimately  the  power  and  the 
future  of  the  nation.  Science  holds  the  keys.  Trained 
agriculturists  are  needed  to  unlock  the  treasure  vaults  of 
the  earth. 

Home  Economics — Parallel  in  importance  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food  is  its  conservation  and  economical  use. 
Ignorance  in  the  home  of  the  Nation  will  defeat  our  armies 
abroad.  Trained  women  are  needed  to  teach  and  practice 
the  principles  of  scientific  home  economy. 

Agricultural   Engineering   and   Mechanic   Arts — 

Positions  for  men  trained  in  Mechanical  Arts  far  exceed 
in  number  the  available  men  to  fill  them.  The  graduates 
of  the  College  in  these  lines  have  long  since  been  placed  in 
responsible  and  lucrative  positions.  What  the  Great  War 
is  now  destroying  must  some  day  be  rebuilt  and  recon- 
structed. 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration — We  are 

living  in  a  nation  that  is  primarily  indusrial.  We  are  liv- 
ing also  in  a  commercial  age — an  age  of  Trade  and  of 
Finance.  Men  cannot  be  found  to  supply  the  demand  for 
$5,000  and  $10,000  positions.  The  call  is  for  men  who 
know  the  principles  of  business  efficiency. 

General  Science — Mastery  of  the  fundamental 
sciences,  (chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  biology, 
mathematics,  public  health)  and  of  the  arts  (music,  liter- 
ature, art,  etc.)  are  essential  to  progress. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics — The  Utah  Agricultural 
College  now  constitutes  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  those  who 
desire  it,  for  commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

These  Courses  of  Instruction  are  Open  to  You  at  the 

Utah  Agricultural  College. 
^ *^ * 

Ecgular  entrance  to  Baccalaureate  courses  prescribe 
high  school  education,  but 

Those  18  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  had  no  high 
school  work  are  eligible  to  enter  without  examination  any 
courses  which  they  can  profitably  carry. 

parj  tern]  0peu  September  L0,  L917. 

Write  for  catalog  and  illustrated  circular. 

Address:  The  President,  GJtah  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Utah. 
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Will  Share  Its  Profits  With  The  Farmers 

,  The  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  Offer  a  New  Contract  for  1918 


Beet  growers  will  be  interested  in 
the  new  plan  of  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Co.,  in  which  they  will  share  with 
the  manufacturers  the  profits  that 
conies  from  the  sale  of  sugar.  At 
their"  regular  monthly  meeting  the 
directors  considered  the  question  of 
contracts  with  the  farmers  for  the 
beet  supply  of  1918. 

Action  on  this  important  question 
was  taken  early,  before  the  present 
harvest  so  that  farmers  can  plan  and 
prepare  their  land  for  next  year  crops. 

With  the  present  prices  of  wheat 
and  other  farm  products  a  proper 
ajustment  of  crop  rotation  will  be 
necessary.  Just  what  proportion 
of  the  land  woulu  be  prepared 
for  sugar  beets  would  depend  up- 
on the  1918  prices,  so  the  sugar 
company  felt  that  the  present 
was  the  time  to  lay  before  the 
farmers  a  proposition  which  it 
was  deemed  would  fully  meet 
their  wishes,  and  once  and  for 
all  settle  the  agitation  over  beel 
pricey  which  attends  the  open- 
ing of  each  contract  season.  The 
company  was  further  impelled  to 
take  a  step  that  marked  a  new 
departure  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  beet  grower  and  the 
manufacturer,  for  the  reason 
that  the  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton have  redoubled  their  appeals 
for  a  greater  supply  of  sugar  for 
1918  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  tne  sugar  industry. 

It  is  a  new  plan  that  the  sugar 
company  offer  the  farmers  but 
one  that  tney  have  been  asking 
for — the  shareing  of  profits. 
The  New  Plan. 
"The  new  plan,  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board 
briefly  is  that  the  sugar  company 
will  divide  its  profits  with  the 
farmers  on  the  following  basis: 
First,  contracts  for  beets  during 
1918  will  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  $7.00  per  ton  as  at  the  pres- 
ents, the  beets  to  contain  15  per 
cent  sugar.  This  issures  the 
farmer  of  a  good  profit,  regard- 
less of  any  other  consideration,  i 
as  the  average  cost  of  production 

is  about  $4.50  per  ton  of  beets,  

leaving  the  growers  a  profit  of  

.$2.50  per  ton  on  an  average  crop. 

Second,  the  sugar  company  will  re- 
tain a  profit  of  one  dollar  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sugar,  and  all  other 
profits  above  that  figure  will  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  the  farmers  and 
the  company. 

The  farmers  are  to  be  allowed  to 
name  their  own  expert  representative 
or  representatives,  to  examine  the 
sugar  company's  books  to  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  cost  of  production, 
operation  and  all  other  questions  in 
which  they  may  be  interested  and  the 
sugar  company  will  pay  for  the  ex- 
perts' expenses. 

The  new  plan  will  work  out  in  this 
manner:  The  farmer  will  deliver  his 
beets  as  hitherto,  and  receive  payment 
at  $7  per  ton  as  usual.  At  the  end  of 
the  season's  operations,  the  absolute 
cost  of  producing  sugar,  and  the  price 
for  which  It  Is  sold,  will  be  ascertain- 
ed. If  this  cost,  for  instance,  aver- 
ages $4.50  per  hundred,  and  the  aver- 


age net  price  received  is  $6.50  per 
hundred,  the  profit  would  be  $2  per 
hundred;  deducting  $1  per  hundred  for 
the  sugar  company,  $1  per  hundred 
would  remain,  of  which  the  farmers 
would  receive  50  cents  and  the  sugar 
company  50  cents,  meaning  that  the 
farmer  would  receive  at  least  $1.25  per 
ton  additional  (or  $8.25)  for  his  beets, 
based  on  each  ton  of  beets  yielding  250 
pounds  of  sugar.  If  the  cost  is  $4.50 
per  hundred  and  the  selling  price  $7, 
the  profit  after  deducting  $1,  would  be 
$1.50  per  ton  or  75  cents  to  the  com- 
pany meaning  an  added  $1.87-/2  per  ton 
of  beets  or  $8.87%  per  ton,  and  so  on 


up  and  down  the  scale,  as  cost  and 
selling  prices  might  vary." 

Last  year  the  farmers  wanted  a  con- 
tract so  that  a  division  of  the  profits 
would  be  made,  but  conditions  could 
not  be  worked  out  and  the  flat  rate  of 
$7.00  was  accepted. 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  new 
plan  was  given  out  we  have  talked 
with  a  number  of  farmers  and  every 
one  of  them  think  that  it  is  a  very 
fair  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
sugar  company  and  for  the  beet 
grower.  Several  of  the  beet  growers 
say  they  will  increase  their  sugar  beet 
acreage  for  1918. 


Now  is  the  time  to  conserve  the  crops  you  have  produced  in  the  "War  gardens. 


Save  and  Store  the  Food 

Utah  has  now  reached  the  most  critical  stage  in  the  development  of  its 
food  campaign.  We  must  save  what  has  been  so  bounteously  produced. 
With  a  crop  average  ranking  above  any  other  state  proportionately  in  the 
union,  our  responsibility  is  correspondingly  greater. 

Through  the  various  means  of  drying,  canning,  preserving  and  storing 
we  must  save  that  portion  of  our  harvest  which  is  not  capable  of  immediate 
sale  in  the  fresh  stage.  Every  town  in  Utah  which  has  not  already  done  so 
should  at  once  consider  the  advisability  of  establishing  municipal  canners, 
evaporators  and  storage  facilities  to  handle  the  surplus  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Patronize  the  local  canning  and  evaporating  plants  to  their  capacity.  The 
housewives  of  the  State  are  doing  more  than  their  share  of  the  work.  Cities, 
wards  and  counties  should  help. 

There  are  county  agricultural  agents  in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  state. 
Call  upon  them  for  advice  and  assistance  in  the  methods  of  construction  and 
operation  involved  In  drying,  canning  and  storing. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha*zed  that  it  will  require  difficult  and 
sustained  endeavor  to  prevent  a.  large  portion  of  our  crops  being  wasted. 
County  and  city  leadership  in  the  next  few  weeks  means  a  vast  saving  in 
food,  which,  if  conditions  continue  as  at  present,  means  a  vast  saving  of  life. 
RIGHT  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ACT. 


It  will  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
growers  to  co-operate  with  the  sugar 
company  and  work  the  factories  to 
capacity,  in 'so  doing  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction will  be  reduced  io  a  minimum, 
and  in  this  way,  the  farmer  will  get 
more  for  his  beets. 

The  larger  the  I  eet  tonnage  at  any 
factory,  the  lower  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, because  the  general  overhead 
expenses  are  the  same  if  production 
is  small  or  large.  Government  and 
State  officials  interested  in  agricultural 
work  were  consulted  before  the  plan 
was  given  out  and  we  understand  it 
has  their  endorsement  as  being  fair 
and  just  in  every  way. 

The  principal  of  co-operation 
in  this  new  plan  rnd  allowing 
both  the  growers  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  sugar  a  fair  profit, 
and  then  dividing  equally  must 
apply  to  all  as  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable way  to  do. 

The  sugar  beet  business  has 
done  much  to  help  provide  a 
cash  market  for  the  farmers 
products.  The  sugar  manufac- 
turers could  not  get  along  with- 
out the  beets  and  farmers  need 
this  great  industry  to  furnish  a 
cash  market  for  his  crops.  Each 
is  indispensable  to  the  other  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 

In  many  localities  there  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  land  that 
should  be  made  more  produc- 
tive-M:hey  need  to  be  drained 
and  fertilized.  We  believe  the 
sugar  companies  will  co-operate 
with  the  farmers  in  furnishing 
the  money  to  drain  this  land  in 
order  to  increase  the  beet  acre- 
age. Right  now  is  the  time  to 
start  and  plan  for  next  years 
crops. 

Proper  preparation  of  the  land 
for  next  year  is  very  important 
if  the  maximum  crop  of  beets  is 
to  be  produced. 

If   you    are    going   to  plant 
wheat  land  into  beets,  thorough- 
ly cut  the  stubble  to  pieces  with 
a  dish  harrow    at    once,  then 
water  and  plow  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.   This  will  give 
it  a  partial  summer  fallow  and 
will  increase  the  tonnage  pos- 
sibly two  or  three  tons  per  acre.  By 
watering  the  ground  in  a  few  days  of 
this  hot  weatner,  the  weeds  will  start 
growing  and  any  loose  grain  that  may 
be  on  the  ground,  will  grow,  and  all 
this  can  be  plowed  under  which  will 
help  the  ground  and  clean  it  at  the 
same  time. 

In  some  sections  it  is  not  to  late  to 
plow  under  the  second  crop  of  alfalfa 
for  the  fertilizing  and  preparing  of 
the  ground  for  next  years  beet  crop. 
There  must  be  moisture  and  heat  in 
order  to  decay  the  green  alfalfa  and 
roots  where  the  nights  are  getting 
cold  this  will  not  work  successfully. 
A  rotation  of  crops  is  most  important 
if  you  want  to  get  the  best  results. 

We  feel  sure  that  the  new  plan  of 
the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  in  offering 
to  share  their  profits  with  the  farmer 
will  help  to  increase  their  beet  acre- 
age next  year.  Because  of  the  profit 
sharing  plan  the  farmer  will  be  more 
interested  in  the  sugar  industry. 
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DAIRYING 


MANAGEMENT   OF    NEW  COWS 

Cows  form  strong  attachments  for 
the  farm  where  they  were  raised  and 
it  will  frequently  require  several 
weeks  for  them  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  new  order  of  things  and  settle 
down  to  normal  production.  If  the 
cow  is  purchased  at  a  public  sale  the 
chances  are  that  a  large  amount  of 
milk  has  accumulated  in  her  udder  in 
order  to  give  it  a  deceiving  appear- 
ance. In  such  cases  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  draw  some  milk  from  it.  If 
there  is  a  calf  with  tne  cow  it  may  be 
allowed  to  nurse,  but  as  it  has  prob- 
ably not  nursed  for  some  time,  it  is 
well  to  limit  the  amount  of  milk  it 
gets  the  first  time.  After  looking  after 
the  cow's  udder  and  feeding  the  calf, 
the  nest  thing  is  to  get  Che  cow  home 
with  as  little  excitement  as  possible, 
especially  if  the  weather  is  cold  and 
stormy.  The  less  exposure  cows, 
especially  newly  calved  cows,  have  the 
better.  If  one  has  a  horse  and  wagon 
put  the  calf  in  a  crate  in  the  rear  of 
the  wagon  where  the  cow  can  see  it 
and  she  will  be  apt  to  follow  and  give 
the  man  who  is  leading  her  but  little 
trouble.  In  leading  her  to  your  home 
do  not  hurry  for  cows  should  never 
be  over-driven. 

Directly  after  arriving  home  put  her 
in  a  warm,  comfortable  stall,  tie  her 
calf  where  she  can  see  it,  and  feed 
her  a  warm  Dran  mash,  and  a  feed  of 
good  hay,  and  after  examning  her  ud- 
der to  see  tnat  no  milk  is  left  in  it 
leave  her  alone  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  always  better  to  put  her  in  a  stall 
away  from  the  other  cows  until  she 
becomes  accustomed  to  her  new  sur- 
roundings. After  which  she  may  be 
put  in  the  stall  that  she  is  intended 
to  occupy  permanently.  When  turn- 
ing her  out  to  exercise  and  drink,  turn 
out  a  few  of  the  peaceable  members 
of  the  herd  with  her  and  persuade, 
rather  than  force  her  to  go  directly 
to  her  own  stall  when  the  cows  come 
into  the  stable.  After  she  has  been 
out  and  in  a  few  times  she  will  know 
exactly  where  to  go.  If  the  cows  are 
out  to  pasture  when  the  new  cow  is 
brought  to  tne  farm  it  will  be  better 
to  keep  her  in  the  barn  the  first  two 
or  three  days  until  she  becomes 
acquainted  with  her  new  surroundings. 
Every  new  cow  has  an  individuality  of 
her  own  and  this1  individuality  should 
be  studied  by  her  new  owner  in 
order  that  she  may  be  properly  fed 
and  cared  for.  If  she  is  nervous 
amid  her  new  surroundings 
it  is  wise  to  treat  he.  kindly  until  she 
gets  thoroughly  settled  down.  If  one 
knows  just  how  she  has  been  fed  up  to 
the  time  she  is  purchased,  and  if  the 
same  ration"  are  fed  for  a  few  days 
after  he  buys  L  »  she  will  settle  down 
all  the  more  quickly.  After  that  her 
rations  may  be  changed  gradually  to 
conform  to  tLe  system  of  feeding  prac- 
ticed on  his  farm.  Attention  to  these 
little  details  and  studying  the  peculiar- 


Total  resources  of 
thio  bank  have  in- 
creased a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  dur- 
ing the  last  few 
months. 


They  arc  now  over 
$9,000,000.  This  in- 
Crease  means  just 
that  much  greater 
ability  to  serve  you. 


M 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 


ities  of  the  new  cows  means  that  more 
milk  will  be  pr  auced  to  her  new  home 
milk  will  be  produced  as  soon  as  she 
becomes  accustomed  to  her  new  home 
After  a  weeK  or  ten  day,j  her  grain 
ration  may  be  ii_creasod  one-half  a 
pound  every  other  'ay  until  she  no 
longer  responds  to  the  increased 
rations  probably.  Study  her  likes  and 
dislikes  and  if  she  fails  to  produce  a 
profitable  flow  of  milk  after  feeding 
her  good  rations  sell  her  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  If  she  gives  a  sat- 
isfactory flow  of  milk  and  is  other- 
wise fit  to  stay  in  the  herd  treat  her 
accordingly.  As  a  rule  it  is  always 
better  to  buy  a  young  cow,  for  the 
older  the  cow  the  shorter  is  the  period 
of  profitable  production  that  is  left  to 
her. 

Many  times  a  cow  that  has  develop- 
ed undesirable  habits  may  be  broken 
of  them  by  proper  treatment  when 
placed  under  new  conditions  and 
among  new  companions.  Nothing  but 
patience  and  kind  treatment  will  cure 
a  cow  of  kicking  or  stepping  about 
while  being  milkeo.,  but  many  a  cow 
is  made  a  confirmed  kicker  by  being 
handled  roughly  by  a  new  owner  and 
his  hired  help. — Montana  Farmer. 
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GOOD  RESULTS  COME 

FROM  PROPER  BREEDING 

E.  H.  Janett, 

By  carefully  studying  your  animals 
and  using  only  the  best  pure  bred 
bulls  good  results  will  come  to  your 
dairy  herd. 

The  farm  and  especially  the  dairy 
farm  if  it  is  to  be  made  a  success 
must  be  operated  on  the  same  basis 
as  our  factories.  In  fact  the  farm  is 
a  factory  and  every  animal  on  it  a 
machine  placed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  substantial  profit  over 
and  above  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  labor.  As  in  the  manufacturers 
plant  the  machines  on  the  farm  should 
be  put  to  a  rigid  test  and  if  they  fall 
below  a  certain  standard  they  should 
be  disposed  of  at  once  and  replaced 
v/ith  those  having  greater  efficiency. 

The  successful  beef  raiser  is  the 
man  who  has  studied  the  conditions  of 
the  feed  lot  thoroughly.  He  is  the 
man  who  feeds  the  .nimal  best  fitted 
for  the  economical  manufacture  of 
beef.  The  hogs  which  are  a  source  of 
profit  to  their  owners  are  those  high- 
ly bred  animals  that  are  especially 
adapted  for  pork  production.  Like- 
wise the  dairy  cow  if  she  is  to  be  a 
profit  maker  must  be  a  special  pur- 
pose animal  bred  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  converting  the  grains  and 
grasses  of  the  farm  into  the  finished 
products  of  milk  and  butterfat  at  a 
minimum  cost. 

Why  is  it  that  the  average  produc- 
tion of  the  so-called  dairy  cow  is  so 
low  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  milk 
cows  in  the  west  are  kept  at  a  loss? 
The  only  answer  is  that  they  are  the 
wrong  kind  of  machine  for  the  place 
they  are  supposed  to  fill.  Of  course, 
the  present  type  of  dairy  cow  cannot 
be  abolished  at  once.  It  would  be 
foolish,  indeed,  to  advocate  that  all  . 
the  cows  milked  on  the  average  farm 
should  be  disposed  of  an  others  secur- 
ed to  take  their  places.  This  great 
change  from  unprofitable  cows  must 
take  place  gradually  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  involve  the  smallest  expense. 

The  only  logical  method  of  securing 
hotter  dairy  cattle  Ib  through  the  pure- 
bred sire.  The  cow  should  be  subject- 
ed to  a  fair  tost  and  all  those  produc- 
ing a  profit  kept  on  the  farm  as  the 
foundation  for  the  future  dairy  herd. 
Thr-.-.f!  cows  should  be  bred  to  a  pure- 
bred Hire  chosen  from  one  of  the  milk- 
in;-'  brondn.  When  the  first  cross  calves 
nrrlvc  they  will  have  50  per  cent  of 
tho  sire's  blood  and  If  ho  1b  a  good 
individual  the  daughters  should  be 
rronlf'T  producers  than  their  mother*. 
Tho  first  generation  should  again  be 
crossed  with  purebred  blood  of  the 
liiiTiifi  breed  thus  making  tho  resulting 


Fill  Any  Silo  at  Lowest  Cost 

INTERNATIONAL   Ensilage   Cutters  are 

*•  now  made  in  five  sizes,  with  capacities 
ranging  from  3-6  to  16-25  tons  per  hour.  The  line 
now  includes  sizes  for  filling  every  silo,  from  the 

smallest  to  the  largest  and  highest. 

International  Ensilage  Cutters  fill  silos  at  the  lowest  power 
cost.  Every  feature  of  these  cutters,  the  knives  and  blowers 
on  the  same  flywheel,  the  carefully  machined  bearings,  the 
complete  oiling  system,  the  absence  of  all  unnecessary  gears 
and  sprockets,  the  steady  feed  arrangements,  the  fine  adjust- 
ments that  can  be  made,  all  tend  to  make  them  easy  running, 
and  economical  of  power.  A  4  to  6-H.  P.  Mogul  kerosene 
engine  will  run  a  type  F  cutter  up  to  its  full  capacity  of  6 
tons  per  hour,  and  the  largest  International  cutter,  a  type  A, 
requires  only  25  Mogul  kerosene  H.  P.  to  handle  its  heaviest 
loads. 

When  you  buy  an  International  Ensilage  Cutter,  of  any  size 

or  type,  you  get  a  complete  machine  that  will  do  the  work  it 
was  built  for  at  the  lowest  cost,  with  safety  to  the  operator, 
and  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Our  catalogues  tell  all  about 
the  many  good  features  of  these  machines.  A  line  to  the 
address  below  will  bring  you  full  information  promptly. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo,  Helena,  Mont.  Las  Angeles,  Cat. 
Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane.,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


calves  75  per  cent  purebred.  By  fol- 
lowing this  system  of  breeding  and  by 
careful  selection  the  average  herd  can 
be  built  up  at  a  remarkable  rate. 

■  o  

ASCERTAINING  THE  QUALITIES 

OF  A  GOOD  COW 
By  W.  H.  Underwood. 

The  regular  use  of  the  scales  and 
the  Babcock  test  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  labor  of  the  modern,  pro- 
gressive, successful  dairyman.  Still 
there  are  many  occasions  when  it  is 
desirable  or  necessary  to  form  some 
indicate  the  capacity  of  a  dairy  cow. 
where  the  information  given  by  the 
scales  and  Babcock  test  is  lacking. 

There  are  c  rtain  characteristics 
of  form  which  juore  or  less  certainly 
indicate  the  capacity  of  a  dairy  cow. 
Many  become  so  skilled  in  recogniz- 
ing these  characteristics  that  they 
are  able  to  separate  good  from  poor 
cows  of  a  high  degree.  A  knowledge 
of  these  characteristics  is  indispen- 
sable to  a  skillful  dairyman. 

It  is  generally  recognized  thut  a 
dairy  cow  should  be  wedge-shaped, 
that  is,  the  skeleton  of  the  hinder 
portion  of  ine  bouy  should  be  dis- 
tinctly more  largely  developed  than 
those  of  the  forward  portions.  She 
should  stand  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  hi  ner  at  the  hips 
than  at  the  shoulders.  The  width  as 
viewed  from  the  front  should  be  dis- 
tinctly wider  behind  than  before  and 
the  depth  of  the  body  as  viewed 
from  the  side  should  be  distinctly 
greater  behind  than  betore. 

To  be  able  to  prepuce  large  quan- 
tities of  mil':  the  cows  must  also 
have  vigorous  powers  of  respiration 
and  circulation.  Sinco  milk  la 
formed  by  the  blood,  vigorous  cir- 
culation is  required  to  carry  the 
blood  in  large  qr.nntltles  to  the  udder 
and  particularly  to  ...e  minute  capil- 
laries. Vigorous  powers  of  respira- 
tion are  necessary  to  purify  tho  large 
amount  of  blood  which  must  pass 
through  the  lungs.  Vigor  of  res- 
piration is  1)  dlcatod  by  a  large,  deep, 
full  chest  and  by  large,  clean  open 
air  passages,  particularly  the  nostrils 
and  throat.     vigor  of  circulation  la 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


EXCURSION  RATES  TO  SALT  LAKE 
CITY  — ACCOUNT  NATIONAL 
WOOL     GROWERS  ASS'N. 
VIA  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  on  sale 
from  all  Utah  stations  August  27-28- 
29th  to  Salt  Lake  City,  account 
National  Wool  Growers  Association. 
Tickets  will  bo  good  returning  until 
September  1st.  Ask  Salt  Lake  Route 
agents  for  particulars. 

indicated  by  prominent  exterior 
blood  vessels  and  1  y  a  bright  pink 
complexion  of  the  thinner  portions  of 
the  skin  and  visiuie  mucous  mem- 
branes. 

To  secrete  large  amounts  of  milk 
a  cow  must  digest  and  assimilate 
largo  quantities  of  food.  She  must 
therefore  uuvo  largo  poWers  of 
digestion,  assimilation  and  secretion. 
Capacity  to  igost  is  Indicated  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  size  of  the 
digestive  organs  since  a  large  part 
of  tho  cow's  food  is  bulky  and  she 
must  have  capacity  to  take  In  large 
amounts  ot  food.  Vigor  of  assimila- 
tion and  secretion  Is    seei*    In  the 
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abundance  and  healthy  condition  of 
the  hair  and  the  softness  and  pli- 
ability of  the  skin  and  the  abund- 
ance of  secretion  from  it. 

More  useful  than  any  other  out- 
ward characteristics  of  the  cow,  as 
indicating  her  capacity  to  secrete,  is 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  udder. 
Naturally,  a  useful  cow  must  have  a 
large  udder  and  fro-i  the  aesthetic 
point  of  view  the  more  regular  in 
^HEjit  is  the  bettor.  The  actual 
size  and  capacity  of  the  udder,  how- 
Mr,  may  not  be  indicated  hy  its 
^apparent  size.  In  some  animals  the 
tffider  is  held  so  close  to  the  walls  of 
the  abdomen  and  60  great  a  part  of 
it  is  hidden  octween  the  legs  that  it 
.may  appear  smaller  than  an  udder  of 
the  same  or  even  smaller  size  that  is 
more  pendulous. 

So,  too,  in  ascertaining  the  quality 
of  an  udder  its  so-called  fleshiness 
must  be  taken    into  consideration, 
that  is,  in  some  udders  the  connect- 
ive and  latty  tissue  is  so  much  more 
•■abundant  that  it  occupies  room  that 
Pirbuld  otherwise  be  occupied  by  true 
(milk  secreting  follicles.    Such  an  ud- 
der will  be  tense  and  firm,  especially 
when  empty,  and  will  have  little  se- 
creting capacity  in  comparison  with 
its  size. 

A  so-callea  fleshy  udder  is  approx- 
imately the  same  size  when  empty  as 
when  full.  A  udder  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  tissue  is  made  up 
of  milk  ducts  and  secreting  follicles 
will  shrink  rapidly  as  the  milk  is 
drawn  from  it  and  when  empty  will 
be  particularly-  1  ;Ose,    pliable  and 

In  the  cow,  as  in  the  bull,  there  are 
many  so-called  "milk  signs"  that  are 
relied  upon,  more  or  less,  implicitly 

4>y  various  people  in  ascertaining  the 
qualities  of  cows.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  milk  veins.  These 
milk  veins  never,  by  any  possibility, 
contain  milk,  but  form  a  system  of 
exterior  veins  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  that  serve  to  convey  a 
part  of  the  blood  from  the  udder  back 
toward  the  heart. 

The  milk  veins  vary  in  size,  in 
length,  in  sinuousness  and  in  simpli- 
city or  multiplicity  of  branches.  In- 
so  much  as  their  size  indicates,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  amount  of  blood 
circulating  in  them  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  useful  signs.  The  larger 
the  evins,  nat  irally,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  blood  flowing  through  them. 
A  cow  with  a  large,  elastic,  tortuous 
and  branching  milk  vein  is  likely  to 
be  a  better  cow  than  one  less  well  de- 
veloped in  •'his  respect.  The  milk 
veins  cannot,  howev  r,  be  relied  upon 
implicitly  as  indicating  the  capacity 
of  an  animal  to  produce. 

 o  

SAVE  THE  CALVES? 
"Save  all  the  calves  and  grow  them 
into  beeves"  is  the  message  that  is  re- 
ported to  have  gone  out  from  several 

'  of  the  agricultural  colleges  and  ex- 
periment stations  recently.    There  is, 

.  of  course,  a  world  shortage  of  meat 
as  well  as  other  foodstuffs,  but  is  it 

4  wisdom  to  advocate  the  keeping  of 
all  calves  until  they  are  mature,  even 
at  such  a  time  as  this?  For  several 
years  the  leaders  in  agricultural 
thought  have  been  instructing  and  en- 
couraging farmers  to  select  their 
breeding  animals  carefully— to  grow 
only  that  type  of  beef  animal,  for  in- 
stance, that  will  produce  beef  most 

^economically.  Some  calves  are  of 
Such  type  and  conformation  that  they 
can  not  be  zrown  into  profitable  slaugh- 
tering animals,  even  with  the  pre- 
sent high  prices  of  meat,  for  feeds  and 
labor  are  likewise  high,  and  unless 
the  calf  is  of  a  beefy  .type  it  may  not 
pay  to  rai'c  it  for  that  purpose.  If 
its  parent  12:0  indioates  that  a  calf 
•should  develop.,  a    gjod    carcass  it 

i  should  be  raised  for  beef;  otherwise 
not.  A  more  sensible  thing  to  do  to 
increase  meat  supplies  would  be  to 
promote  growing  and  feeding  more 
hogs.   They  can  be  marketed  in  a  few 

I  months;  are  more  profitable  In  the 
Corn  Belt  than  rattle,  as  consumers  of 
corn,  and  furnish  meat  that  can  be 
mere  readily  bandied  for  armv  pur- 
posses  as  well  as  for   domestic  use 


There  will  be  a  demand  for  all  the  food 

products  the  farmer  can  grow  this 
season  and  likely  for  some  time  to 
come.  And  there  will  be  profit  also 
in  the  most  of  them.  But  the  best  and 
safest  course  to  follow  in  increasing 
the  food  supply  is  that  justified  by 
past  experience,  practice  and  economy. 

 o  

CALVING  OF  DAIRY  COWS 
By  C.  H.  Eckles,  Missouri  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

Many  <  t  the  most  thoughtful  breed- 
ers are  asking  agricultural  experiment 
stations  if  it  is  possible  to  follow  any 
method  of  feeding  and  management  of 
dairy  heifers  that  will  make  it  more 
certain  that  the  heifers  will  be  good 
producers.  It  is  another  application 
of  the  question  as  to  the  relative  im- 
portance of  heredity  and  environment. 
Does  a  good  dairy  cow  or  an  inferior 
one  derive  her  special  treatment  from 
birth  to  mat  rity?  Is  a  good  dairy 
cow  born  that  way,  or  made  what  she 
is  by  her  owner? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  is 
considerable  difference  in  practice 
among  cattlemen  in  regard  to  the  feed- 
ing and  handling  of  dairy  heifers.  We 
find  radically  different  views  on  some 
points.  Some  hold  that  a  cow  should 
be  fresh  at  a  very  early  age  to  insure 
the  best  development  of  the  milking 
functions.  Others  take  a  directly  op- 
posite view  and  prefer  a  cow  to  be 
quite  well  matured  and  state  that  only 
in  such  animals  are  the  milk-produc- 
ing functions  the  most  highly  develop- 
ed. Some  who  raise  dairy  cattle  feed 
their  calves  OLly  bulky  feed  and  in 
rather  scant  quantities.  Others  feed 
largely  with  grain  and  grow  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Some  hold  that 
if  a  heifer  of  a  dairy  breed  is  allowed 
to  get  fat  when  young  she  develops 
a  tendency  to  use  her  food  for  body 
fat  all  her  life  rather  than  to  produce 
milk.  Others  hold  that  the  dairy 
qualities  of  a  cow  are  not  influenced 
in  any  way  by  the  method  of  feeding 
when  young  and  that  no  harm  comes 
from  a  heifer  being  fat.  Some  desire 
to  develop  the  largest  animals  possible 
for  the  breed.  Others  prefer  cows 
medium-sized  or  small  for  the  breed. 

There  must  be  some  general  law  or 
laws  in  regard  to  these  points  that  can 
be  found  by  experimental  work.  Ap- 
parently there  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions along  tais  line  which  cannot  be 
answered  defimceiy  as  a  result  of  com- 
mon observations  or  there  would  not 
be  this  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Hav- 
ing these  facts  in  mind,  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in 
1906  undertook  an  investigation  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  if  possible, 
some  of  the  principles  upon  which 
practical  methods  of  raising  dairy 
cows  should  be  based.  It  was  thought 
by  raising  dairy  heifers  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  herd  under  differ- 
ent, conditions  and  keeping  full  re- 
cords from  birth  until  the  cow  had 
been  in  milk  two  years  it  would  be 
possible  to  come  to  some  more  defin- 
ite conclusion  regarding  the  possible 
influence  of  the  treatment  when  young 
upon  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
animal  for  dairy  purposes. 

The  general  conclusion  from  the 
work  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  investigation  is  that 
it  is  possible  to  influence  the  rate  of 
growth,  size  when  mature,  and  type 
to  some  extent,  by  the  liberality  of 
tha  ration  during  the  growing  period, 
and  the  age  at  first  calving.  With  in 
limits  of  variation,  even  far  beyond 
the  normal,  the  character  of  the  ration 
with  reference  to  amount  of  nutrients 
supplied  does  not  exert  any  appreci- 
able effect  upon  the  making  functions 
of  the  cow  when  mature. 

 0  

THE  BULL  THAT  PAYS 

There  is  probably  no  factor  as- 
sociated with  the  cattle  business 
that  cuts  more  figure  with  profit  or 
loss  than  this  one  item,  the  herd  bull. 
It  matters  not  whether  you  are  breed- 
ing beef  cattle  or  dairy  cattle,  whether 
pure-bred  cattle  or  grade  cattle,  you 
cannot  afford  to  be  cheap  or  careless 
in  providing  the  bull  for  your  herd. 
The  work  of  one  generation  of  cattle 
means  putting  yon  forward  or  putting 


you  back.  It  is  a  good  idea  for  the 
owner  of  a  herd  of  breeding  cows  to 
make  a  careful  survey  of  the  herd  in- 
dividually and  note  the  deficiencies 
and  objections  in  each  animal,  then 
measure  up  the  choice  cows  with  the 
least  desirable  ones  and  see  if  this 
discrepancy  is  not  too  much  to  at- 
tempt to  correct  in  the  breeding. 
Would  it  not  be  best  to  cull  out  a  few 
tail-enders  and  replace  them  with  bet- 
ter cows? 

It  takes  three  years  to  get  the  pro- 
duce of  one  of  these  cows  up  to  breed- 
ing age,  and  then  you  cannot  hope  to 
have  a  heifer  that  you  like;  the  ten- 
dency of  such  produce  is  to  be  be- 
low the  average.  The  herd  bull  must 
be  a  very  good  animal,  of  strong  breed- 
ing character,  with  inherent  good 
qualities,  if  his  produce  comes  with 
uniform  style  and  type.  Study  care- 
fully in  buying  the  herd  bull.  Pre- 
ferably, take  one  that  you  see  and 
know  that  his  breeding  is  satisfac- 
tory. Some  persons  are  prejudiced 
against  a  tried  bull,  a  bull  of  age. 
This  is  no  fault  when  he  proves  to 
you  what  his  get  are  like.  , 

The  price  is  always  what  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  buyer  getting  the 
best.  If  bulls  all  sold  at  so  much 
per  head,  the  same  price,  take  your 
choice,  I  guarantee  that  the  best  bulls 
would  all  go  out  with  tne  first  ap- 
plicants. If  the  price  was  at  all  rea- 
sonable. It  is  the  difference  in  price 
of  the  bulls  that  keeps  so  many  herds 
poor.  The  $100  bull  is  bought  and 
the  $200  bull  is  left.  The  bull  buyer 
sees  nothing  but  the  $100  difference, 
and  he  tries  to  make  himself  think 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  qual- 
ity. "Anyway,  they  are  sired  by  the 
same  bull,  and  the  $100  bull  probably 
will  breed  just  as  good  calves  as 
the  $200  bull,  and  I  have  saved  $100." 

Remember  it  is  individuality  that 
you  are  striving  for  in  your  herd, 
and  with  this  uniformity,  a  correct- 
ness of  type  that  all  breeders  admire. 
You  cannot  get  this  in  the  bull  un- 
less you  buy  it  and  pay  for  it.  The 
sooner  you  get  such  notions  out  of 
your  head  the  safer  will  be  the 
ground  you  stand  on.  Buy  a  little 
better  bull  than  you  intended  to — 
a  poor  bull  is  dear  at  any  price — 
then  take  good  care  of  him,  feed  him 
well  and  grow  him  into  a  vigorous 
animal,  and  you  will  not  regret  it. 
 o  

KEEP  THE  CALVES  GROWING 

There  is  little  profit  in  keeping  or 


feeding  animals  that  have  been  stunt- 
ed in  the  growing  period.  Dairy 
calves  should  be  kept  in  thrifty  con- 
dition from  birth,  fo:  an  early  check 
in  growth  is  rarely  overcome  later. 
Probably  the  most  prevalent  cause  of 
stunting  is  common  scours.  This  dis- 
ease can  be  successfully  combated  if 
reasonable  precautions  are  taken.  It 
is  brought  on  by  use  of  dirty  pails, 
overfeeding,  feeding  milk  that  is 
partly  spoiled  or  sour,  or  feeding  milk 
at  different  temperatures.  Milk 
should  be  fed  sweet  at  about  blood 
temperature.  The  feed  pail  should 
be  washed  clean  and  scalded  with  hot 
water  or  steam  to  kill  bacteria.  Feed 
10  pounds  of  milk  for  the  first  100 
pounds  of  body  weight,  5  pounds  for 
the  second  100  pounds,  and  2% 
pounds  for  the  third  100  pounds. 
 o  

PREVENTING  SPOILED  SILAGE 

Each  year  for  three  years  after 
building  his  silo,  one  Ida  county 
flowa)  farmer  opened  it  only  to  find 
the  silage  spoiled. 

The  agricultural  engineering  man 
from  the  state  college  called  on  him 
and  looked  over  the  silo.  "It  ought 
to  make  good  silage,"  he  said,  after 
his  inspection. 

At  the  owner's  request,  the  expert 
made  arrangements  to  return  at  fill- 
ing time,  and  watch  the  filling.  He 
arrived  just  at  the  beginning  of  oper- 
ations. Here  he  found  the  reason  for 
the  failures. 

In  the  first  place,  only  two  men  had 
been  working  inside.  Two  more  were 
put  to  work,  tramping  and  spreading 
the  silage. 

Next,  the  ensilage  cutter  which  had 
been  set  to  cut  1%-inch  pieces,  was 
changed  to  cut  the  stalks  into  lengths 
of  about  V2  inch,  making  it  possible  to 
pack  the  smaller  pi  ces  better,  and 
avoid  air  spaces. 

Although  me  corn  was  apparently 
somewhat  dry,  no  water  had  been 
added.  The  expert  suggested  that  a 
steady  stream  of  water  from  an  ordi- 
nary garden  hose  be  kept  running  into 
the  blower. 

With  these  changes  in  effect,  the 
silo  was  filled  and.  in  spite  of  the  soft 
corn  of  1915,  th.3  silage  kept  well. 
Last  winter,  too,  the  feed  was  in  per- 
fect oendition. — Deane  G.  Carter. 
 0  " 

See  that  the  cellar  or  pit  is  ready 
for  storing  winter  vegetables;  as, 
potatoes,  carrots,  and  squash. 
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Mow  the  weeds  and  burn  them.  Do  not  let 
any  go  to  seed.  -Weedy  fence  corners  should  not 
be  found  on  any  farms. 

m  m 

Are  you  ready  to  build  your  silo?  Whether  you 
build  of  wood,  staves  or  cement— build  a  silo  and 
help  reduce  the  feed  bill  so  we  can  produce  more 
livestock. 

Care  and  attention  given  any  kind  of  livestock 
will  pay  and  pay  well.  Animal  life  respond  very 
quickly  to  proper  care— they  soon  show  the  lack 
of  it. 

Order  the  extra  parts  for  harvesting  machinery 
now.  Do  not  wait  until  the  day  you  want  to  use" 
them.  Remember  we  have  unusual  condition 
now.  You  should  not  expect  as  prompt  service 
from  dealers.  They  are  doing  the  very  best  they 
can  to  help. 

Some  farmers  have  a  system  of  getting  up  in 
the  very  early  morning  and  starting  their  work. 
During  the  heat  of  the  day  they  rest  and  work 
again  as  long  as  the  light  will  permit. 

Pa  A 

A  break  in  the  fence  should  be  repaired  at 
once.  A  half  hour  spent  at  the  right  time  may 
save  the  loss  of  crops  or  damage  by  stray  animals. 
It  may  prevent  some  of  your  own  stock  from 
injury. 

In  one  of  our  small  communities  there  are 
eighty  families  and  thirty-three  of  them  own  and 
drive  an  automobile.  They  are  in  the  dairy  and 
livestock  business,  and  we  will  wager  that  there 
were  not  half  a  dozen  of  them  bought  on  the 
Installment  plan. 

»«  m 

There  never  was  a  better  time  than  right  now 
for  us  to  put  in  practice  the  slogan  of  "safety 
firHt."  Lack  of  help  rn;iy  c;ime  uh  to  ovrtr  work. 
Our  desire  to  rush  here  or  there  may  cauBO  an 
accident.  Too  much  to  'If,  will  mean  a  neglect, 
and  serious  results  will  follow.  Safety  first  should 
be  our  aim  and  In  the  end  we  will  be  better  off 
both  physically  and  financially. 


VALUE  OF  A  MILK  CHECK 
Down  in  Monroe  they  have  solved  the  divorce 
question  and  also  family  disagreements,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  one  of  their  leading  citizens 
in  a  meeting  held  for  the  farmers  who  visited 
them  from  Utah  County  last  week. 

They  have  a  very  successful  co-operative  cream- 
erv,  in  which  practically  every  family  of  the  town 
is  interested.  The  unique  plan  of  the  Monroe 
people  is  that  the  women  gets  the  milk  check. 
These  checks  are  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
spending  money  for  the  wife. 

If  any  of  our  other  towns  are  experiencing  any 
serious  trouble,  we  suggest  the  Monroe  plan  to 
them — co-operative  creamery>  the  wife  to  draw 
the  milk  check. 

?•  A 

It  has  been  very  gratifying  to  learn  of  the  large 
number  of  eggs  that  have  been  perserved  in  the 
homes  of  the  state  in  response  to  the  request  for 
greater  conservation  and  the  sending  out  of  Cir- 
cular No.  25  from  the  Utah  Experiment  Station 
on  "Preserving  Eggs  for  the  Home."  Inquiries 
have  reached  the  station  asking  if  the  eggs  were 
spolied  when  the  solution  of  water  glass  in  which 
they  were  stored  turns  white  or  milky.  This 
always  happens  after  several  months  of  storage, 
and  later  the  mixture  will  be  quite  thick  almost 
a  white  paste.  The  eggs  are  not  injured  in  any 
way  by  this  change.  In  taking  the  eggs  out  of 
the  mixture  it  is  well  to  wash  off  the  water  glass 
in  cool  fresh  water  before  breaking  the  shell. 

HOW  TO  ORDER  REPAIRS. 
Where  to  place  the  blame  when  repair  parts 
are    not    delivered    promptly    is    a  debatable 
question. 

An  implement  dealer  explained  to  me  a  num- 
ber of  incidents  that  goes  to  show  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  this  question.  When  asked 
how  can  the  farmers  help,  his  answer  was  prompt 
an  quick— be  more  careful  in  giving  descriptions 
and  numbers  of  the  parts.  Make  a  drawing  any- 
thing to  give  the  details.  Do  not  use  a  catalog 
8  or  10  years  old  and  expect  to  get  the  same 
results  as  if  it  was  for  1917.  Number  may 
change,  they  may  not,  the  thing  is  to  be 
sure  you  are  right.  Order  early  to  give  the 
dealer  or  manufacturer  a  chance  to  get  them  back 
to  you  on  time. 

LOSS  AT  THRESHING  TIME 
'  The  loss  or  waste  of  grain  at  threshing  time  is 
estimated  at  from  one  to  ten  per  cent.     This  will 
amount  to  thousands  of  bushels  when  all  of  our 
acreage  is  considered. 

As  threshing  has  commenced  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  waste  of  money,  that 
more  care  and  attention  if  possible  be  given  to 
the  threshing  machine  to  see  that  all  the  wheat 
and  straw  is  properly  separated. 

Care  in  handling  the  grain  from  the  time  it  is 
cut  until  it  reaches  the  threshing  machine  is  im- 
portant and  proper  storage  afterwards  to  protect 
it  from  rats,  mice  and  insects. 

If  our  Government  makes  a  minimum  price  of 
two  dollars  a  bushel  for  wheat,  there  is  every 
reason  why  waste  should  be  avoided  for  the  pro- 
fit of  the  farmer  and  the  feeding  of  our  allies. 
18a  M 

DRAINAGE  CAN  BE  MADE  PROFITABLE 
With  the  increased  prices  that  farmers  are 
receiving  for  their  products  anything  that  will 
help  to  increase  the  production    can    be  made 
profitable. 

In  different  parts  of  the  State  considerable  in- 
terest is  being  taken  by  land  owners  in  the  drain- 
age of  their  land.  Land  that  is  now  producing 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  itself  can  be  made 
profitable  when  drained,  in  the  production  of 
cereatff,  beets  and  hay.  Much  land  that  Is  now 
water-logged  was  once  our  most  productive  land. 
H  cannot  and  will  not  bo  productive  unless  pro- 
perly drained. 

Whether  you  have  ten  acres  or  can  join  with 
other  farmern  in  a  larger  drainage  district,  now 
Is  the  time  to  get  busy  and  drain  the  land  so  that 
it  will  produce  a  crop  next  year. 


ARE  YOU  KEEPING  THE  BROOD  SOW. 
Surely  all  this  talk  about  raising  more  hogs 
will  come  home  to  those  who  have  been  selling 
their  brood  sows.  There  is  profit  in  hogs  and 
when  we  learn  the  game  a  little  better  this  state 
is  going  to  be  a  great  hog  country.  Only  this 
week  a  man  who  was  born  and  raised  in  a  state 
noted  for  its  corn  and  hogs  said,  "Utah  could 
produce  hogs  better  than  my  native  state  and  at 
a  lower  cost."  Our  alfalfa  pastures  and  barley 
for  fattening,  along  with  other  natural  advantages, 
should  make  hog  raising  one  of  the  great  indus- 
tries of  the  state. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FARM. 
Every  farmer  must  be  an  earnest  student  of 
his  own  farm,  for  every  farmer  is  a  problem 
solver.  Every  farm  is  a  problem  of  itself. 
Every  farm  will  become  more  successful  as  all 
farmers  learn  to  do  something  other  than  use 
their  hands.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  the  time 
when  a  man  will  have  to  pass  an  examination 
that  he  is  capable  of  managing  a  farm,  but  there 
is  an  economic  law  that  will  force  him  to  give 
over  to  others  who  can  manage  successfully  a 
farm  / 

There  are  many  problems,  and  it  is  a  man's 
size  job  to  cope  with  all  of  them.  Production  is 
only  one  of  them.  Marketing  is  the  important 
one  at  present.  Soil  fertility,  pests  and  their 
control,  help,  both  labor  and  machinery,  and  so 
the  list  might  be  extended,  enough  to  show, 
however,  that  the  farmer  must  be  an  "all- 
around"  man. 

POTATO  OUTLOOK 
According  to  reports  that  are  coming  to  our 
office,  the  potato  production  is  going  to  be  very 
materially  reduced,  as  compared  with  previous 
reports.  According  to  a  bulletin  just  issued  by 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  potato  blight  may 
seriously  menace  the  potato  crop  of  that  state 
this  year.  Weather  conditions  in  Michigan  have 
been  cool  and  wet,  and  they  look  for  an  epidemic 
of  "Late  Blight,"  unless  the  farmers  do  some 
effective  spraying  to  over  come  this  dreaded 
disease. 

Government  officials  have  made  a  ruling  that  the 
Federal  Banks  can  loan  "money  on  potatoes  put 
in  storage.  This  is  the  first  year  that  this  has 
ever  been  done.  Until  the  Government  passes 
the  food  bills,  and  we  know  definitely  what  is 
going  to  be,  the  market  is  more  or  less  unsettled. 
With  food  products  selling  at  the  extremely  high 
prices  that  are  reported  among  the  European 
nations,  we  should  be  able  to  get  good  fair  prices 
for  all  we  have  to  sell. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  nothing  definite  to 
recommend  but  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  for 
the  farmers  to  be  in  no  hurry  about  making  con- 
tracts or  selling  their  potatoes,  or  any  of  the  other 
farm  products  for  that  matter. 

OUR  WONDERFUL  CROPS 
From  all  reports  we  are  able  to  secure  there 
will  be  a  wonderful  harvest  this  year.  Utah  is 
very  fortunate  for  the  prospects  we  have.  Our 
crops  are  so  good  that  many  seem  to  think  it  im- 
possible that  other  sections  are  experiencing  a 
shortage. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  for  Nebraska  have 
just  sent  out  a  letter  caTTing  attention  to  the 
shortage  of  wheat  and  breadstuff  and  we  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  the  letter: 

"Nebraska's  1917  wheat  crop  will  probably  be 
about  10  per  cent  normal.  Breadstuff s  will  be 
extremely  scarce  because  of  this  shortage  and 
the  increased  demand  abroad." 

In  this  letter  they  emphasize  the  importance  of 
securing  now  seed  wheat.  Every  farmer  should 
make  sure  of  enough  seed  of  all  kinds  for  1918 
planting  and  it.  should  be  done  now. 

Because  of  our  large  crops  some  may  think 
thore  will  be  plenty.  The  best  and  surest  way 
Is  to  secure  now  the  best  seed  possible  for  1918. 

Because  of  a  shortage  in  other  states  more 
care  should  be  given  than  usual  to  tho  harvesting 
and  storago  of  our  good  crops. 
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IRRIGATION  OF  POTATOES 

The  results  of  some  experiments  at 
the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  con- 
ducted by  W.  L.  Powers  will  be  in- 
teresting. Climatic  conditions  may 
differ  to  those  of  our  state  but  the 
study  of  irrigation  is  important. 

The  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted for  ten  years  and  an  increase 
in  the  average  yield  has  been  made 
from  156  to  220  bushels.  Here  is  a 
brief  report: 

Handling  the  Crop. 

Good,  solid  varieties  not  too  sensi- 
tive to  little  over-irrigtaion,  such  as 
Netted  Gem,  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
Improved  Burbank,  are  desirable.  The 
seed  should  be  planted  five  inches  or 
so  deep  in  rows  3  to  3%  feet  apart 
and  12  to  14  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Crop  rotation  is  important  to  provide 
legume  sods  from  which  the  potato 
can  take  up  for  market  the  stored 
food  materials. 

Irrigation  Requirements 

Potato  ground  should  have  a  good 
uniform  moisture  content  at  planting 
time,  to  be  supplied  by  irrigation  if 
not  naturahy  present.  Irrigation 
should  be  applied  as  late  as  possible 
without  checking  the  vigorous  growth 
of  the  vines.  The  first  application  is 
about  the  time  of  the  first  bloom,  and 
the  second,  if  needed,  at  the  end  of  the 
blossoming  period.  Water  applied 
while  plants  are  in  full  bloom  tends  to 
produce  many  small,  unmarketable 
tubers.  The  last  irrigation  should  be 
50  days  or  more  before  harvest  to  al- 
low the  potatoes  to  take  up  the  usable 
soil  moisture  to  be  used  or  marketed, 
and  to  give  maturity. 

Irrigation  Methods. 

The  water  is  always  applied  by  the 
furrow  system.  Tne  ground  should 
be  leveled  to  a  uniform  slope  to  get 
uniform'  distribution.  The  furrows 
are  run  rather  deep  between  the  rows, 
with  a  sled  type  of  tools  for  loose 
sa*dy  soils  and  pointed  tool  for  heavy 
soils.  The  dry  surface  soil  is  crowded 
close  to  the  rows  to  be  pulled  back 
over  the  wetted  surface  after  irri- 
gation. The  water  m  1  inch  streams  is 
turned  into  the  furrows  from  a  distri- 
buting head  ditch,  through  opening  in 
bank  or  lath  tubes.  When  the  stream 
has  about  reached  the  lower  end  of  the 
furrow  it  is  cut  down  a  half,  or 
enough  to  permit  the  water  to  run 
to  the  end  of  the  turrow.  A  cross 
ditch  is  run  along  the  lower  end  of 
the  field  to  receive  and  distribute  any 
surplus  to  prevent  ponding.  No 
flooding  and  little  or  no  drainage 
occur. 

Amount  of  Irrigtion. 
The  amount  of  irrigation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  usable  water  capacity 
of  the  soil.  The  water  is  applied  when 
the  soil  of  the  root  zone  is  dried  al- 
most to  the  wilting  point,  which  is 
indicated  by  the  darkening  of  the 
vines  to  a  deep  green  color,  and 
should  raise  the  soil  to  the  excess 
point  but  no  more.  To  irrigate  the 
two  feet  of  soil  occupied  by 
the  roots  and  irrigation  equal 
to  a  three-inch  rainfall  is  a 
good  average  soaking — more  on 
the  heavier  soils  and  less  on  the 
lighter.  Two  moderate  irrigations 
are  better  than  one  heavy  soaking,  as 
potatoes  do  better  with  a  moderate, 
fairly  uniform  moisture  content.  The 
entire  amount  per  season  on  most 
Oregon  soils  is  from  the  three  to  six 
inches  of  irrigation.  We  have  fre- 
quently decreased  the  yield  by  put- 
ting on  more. 
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isy  to  operate— rid  experts  rroedbd. 
Small  Investment;  easy  ienris. 
Mjke  machine  pay  tor  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

ThTft  Is  a  bid  demdnd  frjr  wells  to 
tar  »t«>ck  snd  for  irrigation. 
I  Writ 


lllrifttrated  el.-_ 
i»r«  snowing  didercnt  styles 
Li-le  Manufacturing*  Co. 
,  Box  97«        Clarln<fa>  Iowa 


Effects  of  Irrigation 

Irrigation  not  only  increased  the 
yield  but  returned  a  better  net  pro- 
fit on  the  crop.  It  gave  a  more  favor- 
able moisture  condition  and  decreased 
the  amount  of  water  consumed  by  the 
plant  per  pound  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced by  about  one-fourth.  A  lower 
percentage  of  vines  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  marketable  potatoes  with 
fewer  culls  were  produced.  With  pro- 
per irrigation  the  moisture  content  of 
the  potato  has  not  been  affected,  and 
by  cooking  tests  it  has  not  decreased 
the  palatability  of  the  potato.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  pota- 
to gets  its  moisture  from  rain  or  irri- 
gation if  the  supply  is  uniform  and 
if  the  potatoes  are  Kept  growing  at  a 
uniform  rate  and  permitted  to  mature 
and  dry  out  in  the  field. 


EDITE1  Copy  of  latest  sheet  music  to  all  who 
*  I^I-il-fi  send  in  the  coupon  below. 


HARVESTING  HINTS 

Hay,   Grain,  and    Seed   Bring  Better 
Prices  if  Properly  Harvested,  Pre- 
pared, and  Stored. 

Careful  handling  often  will  get  a 
high  grade  and  a  relatively  high  price 
for  grain  and  hay  which  otherwise 
would  grade  low  and  sell  low  ,  say 
specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  is  worth  while  for  producers  to 
keep  this  fact  in  mind  now  that  the 
harvest  season  for  grain  and  hay  is 
approaching  in  many  sections.  The 
supply  of  the  best  grades  of  grain  and 
hay  on  the  market  is  always  light. 
This  frequently  may  be  attributed 
directly  to  poor  handling  and  care. 
Quality  always  demands  the  best  price, 
hence  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  in  harvesting  and  storing. 
Practical  Hay  and  Grain  Hints. 

Do  not  store  damp  grain  or  hay 
unless  you  have  adequate  facilities  for 
frequent  "turning"  otherwise  they  are 
likely  to  go  out  of  condition.  Few 
farmers  realize  how  small  a  percen- 
tage of  moisture  will  cause  otherwise 
good  grain  or  hay  to  heat  and  deteri- 
orate. 

Never  bale  clamp  hay. 

If  your  grain  contains  a  large  per- 
centage of  foreign  material,  clean  it. 
It  keeps  better. 

Feed  low  grades  and  screenings  on 
the  farm. 

Do  not  mix  varieties.   In  most  cases 
it  can  be  avoided.    It  nearly  always 
causes  the  commodity  you  are  selling 
to  grade  low. 
Marketing  and  Storage  Suggestions 

Remember  at  ad  times  that  there  is 
nearly  always  a  better  market  for 
clean,  dry,  and  unmixed  varieties  of 
grain  or  hay  than  for  that  which  is 
damp,  dirty,  musty,  moldy  and  off 
color. 

Begin  now  to  arrange  for  proper 
harvest  and  care  of  the  coming  corn 
crop.  Remember  deterioration  of  your 
crop  this  year  because  of  careless 
handling  and  storage  will  mean  an 
enormous  loss  both  to  you  and  the 
country. 

Begin  now  to  study  your  probable 
feed  requirements  for  the  coming  year, 
and  determine  what  quantity  you  will 
require  and  whether  you  will  retain 
enough  to  meet  your  needs  or  purchase 
it. 

Take  Care  of  Next  Year's  Seed. 

While  it  appears  there  will  be  plenty 
of  good  seed  winter  wheat,  seed  win- 
ter rye,  and  seed  of  other  fall-sown 
crops  if  the  available  supply  is  proper- 
ly distributed,  everyone  who  is  con- 
templating sowing  an  acreage  of  any 
of  these  crops  this  fall  should  provide 
for  his  seed  supply  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  will  be  necessary  to  ship 
seed  wheat  into  those  sections  where 
the  wheat  winter-killed  badly.  In 
other  sections  which  produced  a  good 
crop,  the  best  of  that  crop  should  be 
conserved  either  on  the  farms  or  in 
country  elevators  to  meet  the  local 
and  distant  demands  for  seed  pur- 
poses. If  this  precaution "  is  taken 
there  will  be  no  neeu  of  sowing  wheat, 
procured  at  the  last  minute,  which, 
though  of  commercial  value  for  mill- 
ing, feeding,  or  other  industrial  pur- 
poses, is  unfit  for  use  as  seed. 

He  who  saves  for  himself  for  sow- 
ing, or  aids  his  neighbors  or  others 


EASY 
TERMS 


MANY  OTHER 
FINE  MODELS 


Own  This  Columbia 

Grafonola  For  Five  Days 

FREE! 

Wherever  You  Live  in  the  Western  States 

No  matter  how  far  from  Salt  Lake,  we  will  place  this  instru- 
ment, with  20  fine  selections,  chosen  by  yourself  from  tae  big  424 
page  Columbia  record  catalog,  right  in  your  home,  to  use  and  enjoy 
as  your  own  for  5  days. 
ttt  i.        .to  learn  by 

We  want  you  actual  ex- 


perience  what  a  wonderful 
source  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment the  GRAFONOLA  can  be 
in  your  home.     We  want  you 


to  convince  yourself  that  you've 
never  heard  an  instrument  with 
a  Tone  So  True  to  Life  as  this 
genuine  Grafonola.  And  we 
don't  want  your  money  till  you 
are  convinced! 


No  C.  O.  D.— Nothing  to  Pay 

And  you  can  ship  the  outfit  back  again  at  our  expense  if  you're  not 
quite  sure  that  the  house  will  never  be  the  same  again,  without  the 
pleasure  this  instrument  can  bring.  No  risk — no  obligation— the 
trial  positively  won't  cost  you  a  cent  even  if  you  return  the  instru- 
ment. Easiest  terms — you  can  afford  them.  Learn  about  our  liberal 
offer  NOW. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Details  TODAY 

Remember — there's  no  obligation  in  sending  for  our  offer  and  big 
FREE  illustrated  Columbia  catalogs  containing  thousands  of  enter- 
taining suggestions  and  full  descriptions  of  every  model  of  the  gen- 
uine, world  famous  Columbia  Grafonola.  Write  for  them  and  our 
offer  right  away! 

DAYNES-BEEBE  MUSIC  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 

"Older  than  the  State  of  Utah."     The   West's   Big   Music  House. 

COUPON 


DAYNES-BEEBE  MUSIC  CO. 

61-3-5  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
GENTLEMEN:— 

Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid,  sheet  music,  also  big  illustrated 
catalogs  and  full  details  of  your  free  offer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


in  securing  seed  that  he  knows  to  be 
good  in  rendering  the  patriotic  ser- 
vice of  facilitating  iLcreased  produc- 
tion. 

 o  

THIS  YEAR'S  MODEL 

The  fussy  old  gentlemen  asked  the 
chance  traveling  companion:  "Have 
you  any  children  sir?" 

"Yes,  sir;  a  son." 

"Does  he  smoke?" 

"Ah,  sir,  he  never  so  much  as  touch- 
ed a  cigaret." 

"So  much  the  better,  sir;  the  use  of 


tobacco  is  a  poisonous  habit.  Does  he 
frequent  clubs?" 

"He  has  never  put  his  foot  in  one." 

"Allow  me  to  congratulate  you.  Does 
he  never  come  home  late?" 

"Never.  He  goes  to  bed  direetly 
after  dinner." 

"A  model  young  man,  sir;  a  model 
youug  man.    How  old  is  he?" 

"Just  sSx  months." — Philadephia 
Record. 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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ANOTHER   RECIPE   FOR  SOAP 

Anv  clean  unsalted  grease  or  tal- 
law  can  be  used  to  make  soap,  writes 
Evelyn  G.  Halliday  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  college  at  Fort  Collins. 
If  this  fat  is  such  that  it  would  not 
be  utilized  for  other  purposes,  the 
only  item  of  expense  is  the  lye,  and 
this  is  small  since  ten  pounds 
of  soap  can  he  made  with  twen- 
ty cents  worth  of  lye.  Directions  for 
making  such  soap  are  found  in  each 
can  of  lye  pufchased,  and  are  es- 
sentially as  follows: 

Weigh  out  the  amount  of  fat  re- 
quired for  the  can  of  lye  used,  and 
prepare  this  fat  by  melting  it  and  let- 
xing  it  cook  slowly  with  water  or  raw 
potato  until  it  ceases  crackling.  By 
doing  this,  much  of  the  strong  odor 
will  be  removed.  Now  strain  the  fat 
through  fine  muslin  and  let  cool  until 
it  is  no  more  than  luke-warm.  In  the 
meantime  place  lye  in  an  earthenware 
dish,  preferably  a  pitcher,  since  it 
will  be  easy  to  pour  lye  solution  from 
this,  add  the  amount  of  water  speci- 
fied in  directions  and  stir  the  mixture 
until  all  the  lye  is  dissolved.  Let 
this  lye  solution  stand  for  a  few  min- 
utes until  just  warm,  then  pour  it 
slowly  into  the  grease,  stirring  mix- 
ture meanwhile  with  an  agate  spoon 
or  a  stick.  Continue  the  stirring  un- 
til the  mass  is  of  the  consistency  of 
honey,  then  mold  at'  once  in  agate 
pans,  wooden  or  paste  board  boxes, 
lined  with  waxed  paper.  Cover  soap 
and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for  a  day 
or  so  after  which  it  can  be  cut  in  any 
desired  shape  with  a  fine  wire  or  with 
twine. 

 o  

WASTE  NO  FAT— SUGGESTIONS 

FOR  ITS  UTILIZATION 
Every  Bit  of  Fat  Which  Comes  into 
the  Kitchen  May  be  Used. 
Magdelene  Hahn. 
At  this  time  when  all  kinds  of  fats 
cost  so  much,  it  behooves  the  thrifty 
housewife  to  utilize   every   bit  that 
comes  into  tne  kitchen. 

The  fat  from  mutton  or  lamb  may 
be  used  in  making  soap,  or  in  making 
tallow  that  is  good  lor  chapped  hands. 

Goose  grease  is  an  old-time  remedy 
for  sore  throats. 

Chicken-fat,  rendered,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent cooking  fat.  It  is  especially 
go_,d  for  biscuits,  cornbread,  muffins, 
or  spice  cakes. 


Plenty  of  Fruit 

There  is  more  fruit  this  year 
than  in  years  past.  The  cost  is 
less.  Every  housewife  should 
double  her  winter's  supply  of 
canned  fruit.  It  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  her  own  home  as 
well  as  in  the  homes  of  others. 

EXTRA  EF0P31E 

Table  and  Preserving  Sugar 

should  be  used  for  table  use  and 
for  preserving  fruit.  It  is  pure, 
sweet,  white  and  of  high  quality. 

May  be  had  in  10,  25,  50  and  100 
pound  bags.  Your  dealer  will  sup- 
ply you. 

Made  by 
UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  00. 


Beef  fat  or  suet,  .'s  much  cheaper 
than  lard  and  can  ia  most  cases,  be 
substituted  for  it. 

Any  fat  from  pork  can  be  rendered 
and  used  in  coomng.  When  trimming 
meat  at  home,  save  11  fat  and  render 
it.  If  the  meat  is  trimmed  at  the 
market,  insist  on  having  the  trim- 
mings delivered  with  the  meat. 

The  unrendered  rind  that  is  cut 
from  meat  makes  an  excellent  grease 
for  griddles,  skillets,  or  other  pans. 
When  cooking  bacon,  pour  off  the  ex- 
cess fat  and  save  it.  It  is  very  good 
for  browning  potatoes  or  parsnips. 

The  cracklings  that  remain  when 
fate  is  rendered  may  be  used  in  soap, 
corn  breads,  spice  cake  or  for  chick- 
en feed. 

Any  butter  that  is  not  fresh  may 
be  worked  over  with  cold  water  and 
greatly  improved. 

Rancid  olive  oil  can  be  freshened 
by  heating  with  a  few  slices  of  pota- 
to. 

 o  

ANOTHER  WAY  TO 

USE  TOMATOES 

Cans  are  costly,  time  is  short,  and 
garden  stuff  is  abundant  but  perish- 
able; then  why  not  bottle  tomato 
paste  instead  of  canning  all  your 
crop  of  tomatoes.  Tomato  paste  is 
a  concentrated  form,  available  for 
use  in  soups,  sauces,  and  in  com- 
bination with  beans,  macaroni  and 
spaghetti.  Every  European  knows 
tomato  paste  and  you  can  buy  it  from 
the  American  grocer;  but  the  house- 
wife who  has  a  tomato  patch,  can 
prepare  paste  at  no  expense  but  a 
little  time.  The  advantage  of  this 
concentrated  form  when  jars  are 
scarce  is  clear — any  odd  bottles  can 
be  used  for  the  paste,  corked  and 
sealed  with  sealing  wax. 

Directions  for  making: 

1  quart  thick  strained  tomato  pulp. 

1  slice  onion. 

4  tablespoonful  of  chopped  sweet 
red  peper  pulp,  or  one  teaspoonful  of 
paprika. 

%  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

1  teaspoonful  of  sugar. 

1  tablespoonful  of  mixed  spices. 

Cook  spices  tied  in  bag  with  tomato 
pulp  in  a  pan  over  boiling  water  for 
about  three  hours,  or  until  the  paste 
is  thick  enough  to  hold  the  shape  of 
a  spoon  when  tested  by  dipping  out 
a  spoonful.  Bottle  hot  in  freshly 
scalded  bottles,  cork  and  seal.  The 
sealing  can  be  easily  managed  if  the 
cork  is  forced  down  below  the  edge 
of  the  neck  and  the  top  surface  sealed 
over  with  sealing  wax  or  paraffin. 

 o  

BOTTLE  FRUIT  JUICES  NOW 

Summer  time  is  when  everything 
seems  to  pile  up  at  once.  Here  is  a 
suggestion  that  may  lighten  the  work 
in  conserving  of  our  fruits. 

Nothing  seems  quite  so  hot  as  jelly 
making,  and  it  will  be  found  a  relief 
to  bottle  fruit  juices  in  summer  to  be 
made  up  into  jellies  in  winter  as  need- 
ed, and  when  there  is  cash  to  spare 
for  sugar.  If  you  find  yourself  over- 
stocked with  fruit  juice  when  fruit 
time  rolls  around  again,  you  have  lost 
nothing  but  a  little  labor. 

There  are  severrl  uses  to  which  this 
fruit  juice  may  be  put.  It  makes  de- 
lightful drinks  or  fruit  punches,  which 
when  served  with  plain  sponge  cake 
make  a  delicate  desert  or  refresh- 
ment for  small  gatherings. 

C.iilrlren  will  appreciate  fruit  syrups 
or  "honeys.  They  are  delicate  in 
flavor.  Those  syrups  are  made  by 
cooking  tho  311  loo  with  sugar  until  It  Is 
as  thick  an  maple  syrup.  Then  too  the 
fruit  juice  may  bo  used  in  winter 
sauces  or  added  to  dried  fruits  In  mak- 
ing preserves. 

If  fruit  Is  scarce,  apples  and  pears 
too  defective  for  preserving,  or  cores 
and  peelings  left  over  from  preserv- 
ing may  bo  iiBed  for  making  fruit 
Juice.  Or  tho  Juice  may  be  evapor- 
:ii  fd  in  ii      run  v.  Ithout  BUgar,  Bad 


Save  The  Fruit  You  Preserve 

by  double  sealing  the  jars.  After  putting  on  the  cap,  just  dip 
the  whole  top  in  Parowax.    Then  air  can't  get  in  to  start 

fermentation. 

Jellies  cannot  mould  if  Parowax  is  poured  into  the  tops  of 

the  glasses. 

Parowax  is  tasteless  and  odorless;  guaranteed  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere  in  handy  one  pound  packages. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation^ 
Cheyenne  Albuquerque  Boise 

Salt  Lake  City  Butte 


used  as  sauce  for  breakfast  cakes. 

In  preparing  tu  juice  for  bottling, 
proceed  as  for  jelly.  When  juice  is 
extracted  heat  it  almost  to  boiling  and 
pour  into  a  ^mall-necked  bottle.  The 
bottle  and  cork  should  be  taken  from 
boiling  water  in  which  it  has  been  for 
half  an  hour.  Drain,  pour  in  the  hot 
juice,  cork  with  sterile  cork  and  coat 
with  sealing  wax  or  hot  paraffin. 

Juices  extracted  from  berries  or 
grapes  will  be  found  particularly  good 
for  drinks  and  sauces,  while  apples, 
pears  and  peaches  make  agreeably 
flavored  syrups.  Apples  and  pears1 
with  an  individual  flavor  should  be 
selected  for  this  purpose. 
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CANNED  TOMATO 

SAUCE  OR  PUREE 

Since  tomatoes  contain  a  very  high 
percentage  of  water,  it  often  is  desir- 
able to  can  only  concentrated  tomato 
products.  This  is  true  especially 
when  cans  or  jars  are  difficult  to  ob- 
tain. A  delicious  concentrated  to 
mato  sa  e  may  v  ?  made  and  canned 
as  follows,  says  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Small  or 
broken  tomatoes  and  large  tomatoes 
unsuitabl  lor  canning  whole,  may  be 
used  in  this  recipe. 

Cut  the  tomatoes  into  fairly  small 
pieces  and  add  the  large  sized  onion 
chopped  and  one  cup  chopped  sweet 
red  pepper  to  one  gallon  tomatoes. 
Cook  unth  tender.  Put  through  a 
sieve  and  add  a  mixture  of  1-3  salt 
and  2-3  sugar  in  a  proportion  of  one 
teaspoonful  to  each  quart  of  the  mix- 
ture. Cook  until  the  consistency  of 
ketchup,  stirring  constantly.  Pack  hot 
into  sterilized  jars  or  bottles.  Adjust 
rubber  and  cap — place  the  containprs 
on  a  false  bottom  in  a  vessel  of  water 
sufficiently  deep  to  reacu  almost  to 
their  tops  and  allow  to  remain  at  a 
boiling  temperature  for  25  minutes. 
Remove  jars  from  the  water  bath  and 
tighten  the  lids  immediately. 

 j  o  

THE  PRESERVATION  OF 

SWEET  CIDER 
May  be  Kept  From  Fermentation  for 
Long  Period  by  Pasteurizing. 

Of  the  various  methods  used  to  pre- 
serve sweet  cider,  perhaps  the  best, 
ErbtS  n  dietetic  standpoint,  is  that 
of  pasteurizing.  This  Is  accomplish- 
ed by  pouring  fresh  cider  Into  steril- 
ized ;;lass  or  stono  rocoptacles,  stop- 
pering theso   with    sterilized  corks, 


then  placing  them  in  boilers  or  large 
kettles  and  surrounding  them  with 
cold  water — enough  water  being  used 
to  cover  cider  completely.  If  break- 
age is  to  be  avoided,  raise  cider  con- 
tainers off  the  bottom  of  the  boilers 
or  kettles  by  placing  under  them  a 
wooden  rack,  wire  netting,  or  invert- 
ed pie  tins  in  which  a  iew  holes  have 
been  punched. 

When  everything  is  in  readiness 
heat  water  until  it  boils,  then  remove 
vessel  from  the  range,  or  place  it  on 
the  back  part,  cover  it  with  a  heavy 
cloth,  and  leave  for  from  one-naif  to 
one  hour,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
cider  contaii  ers.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  cool  quickly,  under  running 
water  if  possible,  and  then  set  away 
in  the  coolest  spot  available. 

Cider  so  treated  was  kept  in  the 
store  room  of  the  Home  Economics  de- 
partment at  the  State  Agricultural 
College  from  October  1  to  June  1, 
and  at  the'  end  of  that  p2riod  had  lost 
none  of  its  color  or  flavor,  had  not 
fermented,  r  d  was  almost  perfectly 
clear,  due  to  the  sedimentation  of 
the  organic  impurities  orginally  pres- 
ent in  suspension. — Evelyn  G.  Halli- 
day, Colorado  A.  C. 


 o  

HE  DELIVERED  IT 

A  boy  walked  into  the  office  of  the 
telegraph  company  at  Chicago,  saying 
his  name  was  Missouri,  and  asking  for 
a  job.  It  happened  that  a  messenger 
boy  was  urgently  needed,  and  giving 
him  a  message  that  had  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  a  hurry,  the  manager  said: 

"Here  is  your  chance,  my  boy 
These  people  have  been  kicking  about 
undelivered  messages.  Now,  don't 
come  back  tl'l  you  have  delivered  It." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  telephone 
rang.  On  the  other  end  of  the  wire 
was  a  building  watchman,  somewhat 
terrified. 

"Have  you  got  a  boy  they  call  Mis- 
souri?" he  gaspeu. 

"We  did  have  ten  minutes  ago." 

"Well,"  continued  the  watchman, 
"that  Missouri  fellow  came  over  here 
and  said  he  had  to  go  to  one  of  the 
offices.  We  don't  allow  anyone  at  that 
ofllco  at  this  hour,  and  I  told  him  he 
couldn't  go.  He  insisted  and  I  had 
to  pull  my  gun  on  him." 

"But  you  didn't  shoot?"  cried  the 
manager. 

"No,"  came  bacK  the  meek  re- 
sponse, "but  I  want  my  gun  back." 
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FARM  CHEESE 

One  hundred  pounds  of  whole  milk 
will  make  from  ten  to  eleven  pounds 
of  cheese,  which  Is  equivalent  to 
about  twenty  pounds  of  beef.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  one  pound  of  cheese  is 
equal  in  food  value  to  two  pounds  of 
beef.  A  similar  comparison  might  be 
made  with  pork,  since  pork  and  beef 
are  not  widely  different  in  food  value, 
although  pone  has  a  little  higher  fuel 
value.  Since  hogs  furnish  the  chief 
source  of  meat  consumed  on  farms,  a 
comparison  of  pork  with  cheese  will 
not  be  amiss.  Twenty  pounds  of  pork, 
at  52  cents  a  pound  would  be  worth 
$5.  Now  if  100  pounds  of  milk  will 
produce  cheese  with  about  the  same 
value  as  $5  worth  ot  pork,  the  latter 
should  be  sold  and  more  cheese  used 
in  its  place. 

In  addition  to  other  qualities,  cheese 
does  not  require  cooking  before  being 
served.  It  may,  however,  be  grated 
and  served  in  a  variety  of  ways  with 
cooked  foods. 

Pound  for  pound,  cheese  contains 
nearly  twice  as  much  protein  as  beef 
of  average  composition  and  more  than 
twice  as  much  fuel  or  energy  value. 
Considering  its  high  food  value,  cheese 
is,  therefore,  a  more  economical  food 
than  meats  of  any  kind. 

The  making  of  cheese  under  farm 
conditions  is  not  difficult.  It  requires 
very  little  time  and  no  expensive 
equipment  is  necessary.  The  appar- 
atus used  can  be  largely  supplied  from 
the  household  utensils.  Besides  these 
a  dairy  thermometer  and  a  few  rennet 
tablets  will  be  required.  The  rennet 
tablets  can  be  purchased  from  any 
dairy  supply  house. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SOAP 

The  high  cost  of  living,  still  in 
sidiously  working  and  exacting  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
benefit  of  market  gamblers,  has  as- 
sumed a  new  line  of  attack  on  the 
pocketbooks  of  housewives.  Now  they 
ar  expected  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
soap  manufacturers  and  others  who 
control  the  materials  used  in  making 
soap.  If  there  is  any  way  of  beating 
the  price  boosters  at  their  own  game 
it  is  well  worth  trying. 

For  instance,  make  your  own  soap. 

Again,  utilize  bits  of  soap. 

Also,  make  your  own  cleaning  and 
bleaching  agents. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  price 
of  laundry  soap  by  the  box  has  prac- 
tically doubled,  and  it  is  still  climb- 
ing. Usually  there  is  not  a  marked 
saving  in  buying  soap  by  the  box 
when  considered  from  the  financial 
standpoint  only.  There  is  economy, 
however,  in  buying  it  in  quantities 
and  allowing  it  to  dry.  This  makes 
it  go  much  farther. 

A  good  grade  of  laundry  soap  can 
be  made  in  the  home  from  drippings, 


rancid  oils  and  fats  that  ordinarily 
are  wasted.  Home  made  laundry  soap 
may  be  made  by  using  seven  pounds 
of  solid  fat  and  one  pound  of  lye  dls* 
solved  in  11  cups  ol  water. 

Clarify  and  strain  tne  fat  and  al- 
low to  harden.  The  fat  is  warmed 
enough  to  melt  it  and  the  lye  solution 
stirred  in  until  the  mixture  becomes 
a  creamy  mass.  It  is  then  poured 
into  molds  to  harden.  This  makes  a 
firm  soap  for  general  kitchen  use  at 
a  small  cost. 

All  small  pieces  of  soap  should  be 
saved  and  kept  free  from  dirt  and 
dust.  When  a  sufficient  number  lias 
accumulated  it  can  be  made  into  soap 
jelly  or  solution.  This  can  be  used 
for  dishwashing  ,  woodwork,  soaking 
clothes,  washing  flannels — if  made 
from  neutral  soap — ~nd  scrubbing. 

One  bar  soap  or  its  equivalnet  in 
small  pieces  may  be  added  to  two  or 
three  quarts  of  water  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  soap  solution.  Shave  the  soap 
and  put  into  a  sauce  pan  with  cold 
water.  Heat  gradually  for  one  hour 
until  the  soap  is  dissolved.  A  table- 
spoon of  ammonia,  turpentine,  or  kero- 
sene may  be  added,  if  desired. 

One  bar  :  ap  or  the  equivalent  in 
small  pieces  and  one  quart  of  water  is 
recommended  in  the  preparation  of 
soap  jelly. 

Commercial  washing  powders  and 
cleaning  agents  are  wasteful  and  ex- 
pensive. A  good  liquia  cleaning  and 
bleaching  agent  can  be  made  in  the 
home  easily  by  the  use  of  one  pound 
sal  soda  dissolved  in  one  quart  of 
boiling  water  and  one-fourth  pound 
of  chloride  of  lime  added  to  one 
quart  of  cold  water.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Let  stand  for  several  hours.  Pour 
off  the  clear  liquid.  Bottle  and  keep 
in  cool  place. 

 o  

THE  CONTROL  OF  HOUSE  ANTS 

Most  of  the  common  house  ants  of 
Idaho  are  spoken  of  as  larger  or  small 
red  ants,  reddish  brown,  black  or  tiny 
yellowish  ants.  All  these  kinds  or 
species  of  ants  usually  come  from  out- 
doors and  must  be  killed  in  one  of 
three  ways:  (1)  by  mechanical  de- 
struction, which  is  ratner  tedious  and 
not  always  practical;  (2)  by  poison- 
ing, which  takes  the  most  time  and 
may  not  always  prove  successful;  (3) 
by  fumigation  with  carbon  bi-sul- 
phide  where  che  nest  can  be  reached. 
This  treatment  is  not  always  depend- 
able if  the  nest  runs  under  the  cement 
walk,  a  house  wax.  or  a  stump. 
Mechanical  measures  consist  of  laying 
greasy  bones  or  sugared  sponges 
in  the  ant  trails  and  when  the  ants 
have  gathered  in  numbers,  plunging 
the  bone  or  sponge  into  hot  water;  or 
digging  up  their  nests  and  widely 
scattering  them  among  the  chickens. 
Ant-proof  cupboards,  food  safes,  or 
the  removing  of  attractive  food  from 
the  reach  of  the  ants  will  usually 
cause  the  ants  to  stop  work  in  the 
house. 

Where  the  nest  is  not  easily  found, 
poison  sweets  may  be  set  along  the 
trails  so  that  the  ants  will  carry  the 
poison  to  the  hidden  nest  and  feed  it 
to  the  laying  queen  and  brood  before 
they  are  themselves  destroyed  by  the 
poison.  This  method  will  in  time 
completely  do  away  with  the  ants 
since  they  are  attracted  to  the  bait. 
Quite  an  effective  poison  is  a  syrup 
made  by  using  3  grams  of  sodium 
arsenite  (soluble)  in  a  spoonful  of 
water,  added  to  ?  lbs.  of  sugar  dis- 
solved in  %  pint  of  hot  water.  The 
poison  syrup  may  be  soaked  on  bits 
of  sponge  and  placed  along  the  ant 
trails,  or  set  sponges  inside  old  tin 
cans  so  dogs  can't  lap  them. 

Where  the  trail  of  ants  is  easily 
followed  to  a  nest  in  the  soil,  carbon 
bi-sulphide  may  be  applied,  preferably 
towards  dusK  when  most  of  the  work- 
ers are  at  home.  With  a  stick  make 
three  holes  from  three  directions  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest  towards  the  cen- 
ter. As  quickly  as  the  stick  is  with- 
drawn each  time,  pour  in  an  ounce 
of  the  carbon  bi-sulphide  and  imme- 
diately close  with  damp  earth  so  that 
neither  ants  nor  gas  can  come  out. 
One  or  more  wet  sacks  laid  over  the 


A  TEST  FOR  FRICTION 

Rub  your  finger  over  the  surface  of  an  axle  and  feel 
how  rough  it  is.  It  is  covered  with  tiny  seams  and 
pores  which  cause  friction.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

on  your  axle  and  pr'.-vent  friction.    It  is 
faeanK  stork  and  powdered  mica.    It  fills 
the  uxle  a  briglit,  hard  coatinK. 


made  of  die  finest 
the  porca  and  gives 


THE  CONTINENTAL  O'L  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver       Pueblo       Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butte  Albuquerque  Boiue 


Summer  Excursions 
Bulletin 


Via 


East 

August  15,  22,  29. 
September  5,  12. 

West 

Daily  to  September  30th. 

North 

August  11, 18  and  25; 
September  15  and  29. 

See  Any  0.  S.  L.  Agent  for 
further  details  or  write, 

D.  S.  Spencer,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


nest  will  help  to  hold  the  fumes. — A. 
C.  Burrill,  Entomologist. 

 o  

MY  GUIDE 
"It  shall  be  my  aim  to  respect  my 
country,  my  profession  and  myself. 
To  be  honest  and  fair  with  my  fellow 
men,  as  I  expect  tnem  to  be  honest 
and  square  with  me.  To  be  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  U.  S.  A.  To  speak  of  it 
with  praise  and  *o  act  aiways  as  a 
trustworthy  custodian  of  its  good 
name.  To  be  a  man  whose  name 
carries  weight  with  it  wherever  it 
goes. 

"To  base  my  expectation  of  reward 
on  a  solid  foundation  of  service  ren- 
dered; to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price 
of  success  in  honest  effort;  to  look 
upon  my  work  as  an  apportunity  to  be 
seized  with  joy  and  made  the  most  of, 
and  not  a  painful  drudgery  to  be  re- 
luctantly endured. 

"To-  remember  that  success  nes  with- 
in myself,  and  my  own  brain, 
my  own  ambition,  my  own 
courage  and  determination;  to  expect 
difficulties  and  force  my  way  through 
them;  to  turn  hard  experience  into 
capital  for  mture  struggles. 

"To  believe  in  my  proposition,  heart 
and  soul;  to  carry  an  air  of  optimism 
in  the  presence  of  those  I  meet;  to 
dispel  ill-temper  with  cheerfulness; 
kill  doubt  with  a  strong  conviction  and 
reduce  active  friction  with  an  agree- 
able personality. 

To  make  a  study  of  my  business;  to 
know  my  profession  in  every  detail; 
to  mix  brains  with  mr  efforts  and  use 
system  and  method  in  my  work;  to 
find  time  to  do  every  needful  thing 
by  never  letting  time  find  me  doing 
nothing;  to  hoard  days  as  a  miser 
hoards  dollars;  to  make  every  hour 
bring  me  dividends,  increased  know- 
ledge or  healthful  recreation. 

"To  keep  my  fortune  unmortgaged 
with  debts;  to  save  as  well  as  earn; 
to  cut  off  my  expensive  amusements 
until  I  can  afford  them;  to  steer  clear 
of  dissipation,  and  to  guard  my  health 
and  body  and  peace  of  mind  as  a  most 


precious  stocK  in  trade. 

"Finally,  to  take  a  good  grip  on  the 
joys  of  life,  to  play  the  game  like  a 
man;  to  fight  against  nothing  so  hard 
as  against  my  own  weaknesses,  and 
endeavor  to  grow  in  strength  a 
gentleman — A  Christian. 

"'So  I  may  be  courteous  to  men; 
faithful  to  friends,  true  to  my  God;  a 
fragrance  in  the  path  I  trod.' " — 
Bunceton  Eagle. 


NEED  NOT  THROW  AWAY  OLD 
PARAFFIN;  CLEAN  AND  REUSE 

Paraffin  that  has  become  unclean 
through  usage  in  canning  and  pre- 
serving, may  be  cleaned  and  reused. 
Don't  throw  it  away  because  dirt  and 
trash  have  Decome  mixed  with  it. 
Many  times  paraffin  can  be  cleaned 
with  a  brush  in  cold  water.  If  this 
does  not  remove  all  the  dirt,  heat  the 
paraffin  to  boiling  and  strain  it 
through  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
cheesecloth  placed  over  a  funnel.  Or 
a  thin  layer  of  absorbent  cotton  over 
one  thickness  of  cheesecloth  may  be 
used  as  the  strainer.  One  straining 
should  be  sufficient  ordinarily  but  if 
the  paraffin  still  is  unclean  heat  and 
strain  again.  Any  paraffin  lodging  in 
the  strainer  may  be  recovered  by 
heating  the  cloth  and  pouring  off  the 
hot  liquid  to  another  strainer. 

 o  

DOING  HIS  BIT 

Governor  Hock  of  Kansas  used  to 
be  fond  of  teli'ng  this  story  to  rural 
audiences: 

One  time  a  village  shoemaker  put 
up  a  blackboard  in  his  shop  and  asked 
his  customers  to  write  their  names 
upon  it  and  opposite  tell  what  they 
were  doing  for  humanity. 

A  lawyer  wrote,  "I  plead  for  all." 

A  doctor  wrote,  "I  perscribe  for 
all." 

A  merchant  wrote,  "I  purvey  for 
all." 

A  preacher  wrote,  "I  pray  for  all." 

An  old  farmer  walked  up,  chalked 
down  his  name,  scratched  his  head  a- 
while  and  then  wrote,  "I  pay  for  all." 
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CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

4 4  California' s  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Serums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory  of  Illinois,  Caicago 
(  Eastern  Agent 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Bombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  8plint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Tuffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Eingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Curea/all  ekin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes,  all 
-  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  »  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Bore  Throat,  'fete.,  it  is"  v™  uable' 
_>;very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satlslactlon.  Price  Htl  tn 
per  bottle.  8old  by  druggists),  or  sent  by  ex- 
press,  cmBTg»S  paid,  witn  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tvTKcnd  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  «.«<-u.»rii, 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


SEND  US 
YOUR  KODAK 
FILMS 


10c 


We  Develop  Any  Size  Roll 
We  Develop  Any  Size  Film 

Pack  20c 
Prints  Made  From  Only  Good 
Negatives  We  Pay  Postage 

Shields  Stationery  Co. 

KODAK  HEADQUARTERS 

131  Main  St.  Opposite  Kearns  Bldg. 
 8alt  Lake  City 


If  you  want  the  best  in  Butter 
Wrappers  send  In  your  order  to  The 
rtall   Farmer  TODAY. 


Government 

Crop  Report 

A  summary  of  the  August  crop  re- 
port for  the  State  of  Utah  and  for  the 
United  States,  as  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  (  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  Weather  Bureau), 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
as  follows: 

Winter  Wheat 

Utah— August  1  forecast  4,660,000 
bushels;  production  last  year  (Decem- 
ber estimate)  5,000,000  bushels. 

United  States. — August  1  forecast 
417,000,000  bushels;  production  last 
year  (December  estimate)  481,744,000 
bushels. 

Spring  Wheat. 

Utah. — August  1  forecast,  2,350,000 
bushels;  production  last  year  (Decem- 
ber estimate)  1,900,000  bushels. 

United  States. — August  1  forecast 
236,000,000  -busnels;  production  last 
year  (December  estimate)  158,142,000 
bushels. 

Oats. 

Utah. — August  1  forecast  4,840,000 
bushels;  production  last  year  (Decem- 
ber estimate)  4,480,000  bushels. 

United  States. — August  1  forecast 
1,460,000,000  bushels;  production  last 
year  (December  estimate)  1,251,992,- 
000  bushels. 

Barley. 

Utah. — August  1  forecast,  1,260,000 
bushels;  production  last  year  (Decem- 
ber estimate )  1,224,000  bushels. 

United  States. — August  i  forecast, 
203,000,000  bushels;  production  last 
year  (December  estimate)  180,927,000 
bushels. 

Potatoes. 

Utah. — August  1  forecast,  3,890,uu0 
bushels;  production  last  year  (Decem- 
ber estimate)  3,600,000  bushels. 

United  States. — August  1  forecast, 
467,000,000  bushels;  production  last 
year  (December  estimate)  285,437,000 
bushels. 

All  Hay. 

Utah.— August  1  forecast,  1,395,000 
tons;  production  last  year  (December 
estimate),  947,000  tons. 

United  States. — August  1  forecast, 
100,000,000  tons;  production  last  year 
(December  estimate),  109,786,000  tons. 
Apple  (Agricultural  Crop). 

Utah— August  1  forecast  282,000 
barrels  of  3  bushels;  production  last 
year  (December  estimate)  33,000  bar- 
rels. 

United  States. — August  1 '  forecast 
62,600,000  barrels  of  3  bushels;  pro- 
duction last  year  (December  estimate) 
67,415,000  barrels. 

Sugar  Beets. 

Utah. — August  1  condition  94%; 
compared  with  the  ten-year  average 
of  93%. 

United  States. — August  1  condition 
90.3%;  compared  with  the  ten-year 
average  of  89.3%. 

Prices. 

The  first  price  given  below  is  the 
average  on  August  1  this  year,  and 
the  second,  the  average  August  1  last 

year. 

Utah. — Wheat,  20a  and  92  cents  per 
bushel,  Corn,  194  and  91  cents.  Oats, 
84  and  55  cents.  Potatoes,  195  and 
135  cents.  H'ay,  $11.70  and  $13.00  per 
ton.    Eggs,  30  and  22  cents  per  dozen. 

United  States.— Wheat,  ,  228.9  and 
107.1  cents  per  bushel.  Corn,  196.6 
and  79.4  cents.  Oats,  73.7  and  40.1 
cents.  Potatoes,  170.8  and  95.4  cents. 
Tlay,  $13.42  and  $10.68  per  ton.  Cot- 
ton, 24.3  and  12.6  cents  per  pound. 
Eggs,  29.8  and  20.7  cents  per  dozen. 

 o  

CROP  SUMMARY. 

Ranges  and  stock  continue  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  The  second  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  growing  nicely.  Wild  hay 
is  being  cut  and  a  heavy  yield  is  re- 
ported. Dry  land  grain  is  being  har- 
vested. Tho'  prospects  have  been 
greatly  reduced  by  the  dry  weather. 
Irrigated  grain,  which  is  heavy,  was 
badly  lodged  by  the  July  storms.  The 
labor  of  harvesting  will  bo  greatly  in- 
creased. Grasshoppers  are  causing 
serious  damage  to  oats  and  alfalfa  in 
some  small  areas.  Fruit,  generally, 
has  made  seasonable  progress  and 
promises  good  yields.     Hot  weather 


Get  Your  Silo— Now! 


We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  the  Tulsa  Silo 
—the  strongest,  stiffest,  most  durable  Silo  on  the 
market. 

The  Tulsa  Silo  is  made  to  stand  up  in  any  kind  of 
weather — made  of  one-inch  lumber,  and  strongly  re- 
inforced throughout. 

It  is^  easily  portable — absolutely  air-tight,  and  eco- 
nomical to  erect.  Then  too,  it  is  priced  within  your 
means.  Pro  tect  your  grain  during  the  bad  weather 
—buy  your  Tulsa  Silo  Now. 


Prices 

30  ton  capacity  $140 

50  ton  capacity   150 

60  ton  capacity   160 

1000  bu.  capacity   140 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 


Murray 


Idaho  Falls 


Solve  The  Shirt  Problem 

By  Buying  "MADE-RITES" 


You  will  learn  what  com- 
fort and  service  a  real 
work  shirt  can  give. 


They  are  made  strong  all  over  and  re-in 
forced  where  the  wear  and  tear  comes — 
double  elbows,  double  yoke,  and  their  dur- 
ability is  attested  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied wearers. 


JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Never-Rip  Overalls 
and  Work  Clothes. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


injured  peas  and  beans  to  some  ex- 
tent but  other  vegetables  are  very 
promising.  Sugar  beets  are  doing  well 
though  some  of  the  late  beets  have 
been  unfavorably/  affected  by  the  hot 
dry  weather,  and  tardy  thinning,  due 
to  scarcity  of  labor. — Miner  M.  Justin, 
Field  Agent  for  Utah. 

 o  

WEATHER  SUMMARY. 
The  dry  and  hot  weather  which  oe- 
gan  about  the  middle  of  Juno  continued 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  State  with- 
out interruption  until  the  last  few  days 
of  July.  This  six  weeks  drought,  com- 
ing early  in  the  development  of  the 
crops  because  of  the  backward  spring, 
was  very  severe  on  dry  land  -crops, 
especially  small  grains,  largely  reduc- 
ing the  promised  yield  by  failure  of 
the  heads  to  fill  properly.  Where  crops 
were  supplied  with  sufficient  moisture 


they  progressed  rapidly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  high  temperatures,  and  are 
now  at  pratcically  normal  stage  for 
the  season.  The  average  temperature 
for  72  stations  was  74  degrees,  which 
is  nearly  3  degrees  above  normal,  and 
the  warmest  July  of  record  except 
1901. 

Showers  became  more  general  after 
the  20th  of  the  month,  especially  in 
southern  counties,  and  were  heavy  and 
well  distributed  throughout  the  Stata 
during  the  last  five  days  of  tho  month, 
ticcompi'nied  by  a  marked  decrease  in 
temperature.  These  showers  caused 
some  local  damage  by  flooding  or  by 
lodging  of  hay  and  grain  but  wore  of 
Immense  benefit  to  ranges  and  to  croys 
in  general,  excopt  grain,  for  which 
they  were  too  late.  The  average  pre- 
cipitation for  122  stations  was  1.28 
Inches,  which  is  0.28  inch  above  i 
normal. — J.  Cecil  Alter,  Meteorologist. 
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UTAH'S   WATER  RIGHTS 

COMMISSION 

By  Prof.  O.  W.  Israelsen,  in  charge  of 
Irrigation  and  Drainage,  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College. 
Many  Utah  irrigators  who  followed 
carefully  the  work  of  the  last  Legis- 
lature have  expressed  interest  and 
satisfaction  in  House  Bill  Number  128, 
providing  for  a  water  rights  commis- 
sion. The  satisfaction  thus  expressed 
is  no  doubt  representative  of  the  feel- 
ing throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Utah  which  is  briefly,  a  somewhat 
righteous  indignation  with  respect  to 
present  methods  of  determining  exist- 
ing water  rights,  and  to  their  pro- 
tection— or  rather  to  their  lack  of  pro- 
tection— by  the  State.  Utah  irrigators 
are  becoming  tired  of  having  to  ex- 
pend nearly  as  mucu  money  in  the 
protection  of  their  water  rights  as  in 
the  management  of  their  irrigation 
systems,  a  condition  which  is  assert- 
ed by  some  leading  irrigation  man- 
agers to  be  an  actual  fact.  Moreover 
most  irrigators  realize  that  Utah,  the 
pioneer  irrigation  state  in  Western 
America,  for  many  years  led  other 
states  in  constructive  water  right  leg- 


Arc  You 
Ambitious? 

TF  you  have  the  right 

stuff  in  you,  I  will  make  you 
a  practical,  skilled  auto-mechanic 
able  to  command  a  Balary  of 

$5  to  $15  a  Day. 

There  never  was  an  opportunity  like 
the  present.  Tue  war  is  stripping  the 
country  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  de- 
mand is  increasing  daily  for  high-class 
men.  The  right  kind  can  get  almost 
any  salary.  In  my  school  you  learn 
and  become  expert  by  actually  doing 
the  work.  You  do  all  kinds  of  machine 
shop  repair  work — forging,  vulcaniz- 
ing, ring  fitting^  everything.  You 
have  special  training  in  magneto, 
storage  battery,  self  starter,  electri- 
cal equipment  and  every  kind  of  re- 
pair and  operating  work.  Nothing  is 
overlooked.  If  you  have  it  in  you,  I 
will  turn  yoaout  a  skilled,  high-class 
auto-mechanic  ready  to  drive  and  re- 
pair anything  from  a  hospital  ambu- 
lence  to  a  farm  tractor. 
Send  for  my  Big  Free  Catalog 
Jwith  full  information  today.  Make 
I  more  money  and  feel  that  you  a.-re.  a 
F  factor  in  the  big  things  now  doing. 
Don't  delay  for  that  means  lost  op* 
portunity  and  lost  money.  The  men 
are  needed  today,  ^ 

E.  J.  SWEENEY,  President, 
SWEENEY  AUTOMOBILE  AND 

TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
121'  E.  I5th  ST..         KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


More  Miles  to 
the  Gallon 

— This  is  no  idle  claim;  it  is  a 
fact,  demonstrated  repeatedly. 
The  reason  you  get  more  miles 
to  the  gallon  when  you  use — 

VICO 
Motor  Oil 

— is  because  this  oil  is  refined 
to  suit  local  conditions.  Our 
experts  are  right  here  to  study 
the  requirements  of  cars  oper- 
ated in  the  m'ountain  states. 
Vico  Motor  Oil  is  made  from 
the  finest  crude  oils.  Every 
drop  counts. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


islation,  but  that  of  recent  years  It 
has  fallen  very  much  behind  the  pro- 
gress of  its  sister  states.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they 
welcome  the  enactment  of  a  law  creat- 
ing a  water  right  commission,  the 
duties  of  wnich  are  briefly, 

1.  To  make  a  careful  and  complete 
investigation  of  the  conditions  exist- 
ing in  Utah  w4th  respect  to  water 
rights. 

2.  To  make  similar  but  less  exten- 
sive investigation  in  other  states  and 
countries. 

3.  To  make  a  report  of  their  in- 
vestigations to  the  thirteenth  legis- 
lature, recommending  such  changes  in 
the  present  irrigation  laws  as  the  re- 
sults of  their  investigations  indicate 
advisable,  and 

4.  To  provide  in  detail  a  bill 
governing  the  appropriation,  adjudi- 
cation, and  administration  of  water 
rights  within  the  state  of  Utah. 

The  members  of  the  water  rights 
commission  are  familiar  with  the 
various  phases  of  irrigation  problems 
in  this  state  and  they  represent  three 
somewhat  distinct  phases  of  irrigation 
development.  The  legal  phase  is  re- 
presented by  Attorney  Mathonihah 
Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion; the  engineering  phase  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Beers,  former  State  Engineer, 
now  secretary  of  the  commission  and 
the  businessman's  aspect,  by  Mr.  W. 
R.  Wallace  who  has  had  several 
years  practical  experience  in  deter- 
mining water  rights.  The  commission 
is,  very  properly,  anxious  to  have  the 
hearty  support  of  the  irrigators  of 
Utah  and  particularly  that  of  the  in- 
corporated irrigation  companies,  in 
order  to  make  possible  a  very  thorough 
investigation  of  conditions  in  this 
State,  the  results  of  which  will  fur- 
ther make  it  possiDle  to  recommend 
laws  which  will  be  of  mutual  advan- 
tage to  the  irrigation  company,  the 
irrigator  and  to  the  public.  Many  of 
the  surrounding  states  are  apparent- 
ly making  very  rapid  progress  in 
connection  with  irrigation  legislation. 
But  Utah  has  peculiarites  which  neces- 
sitate a  very  careful  study  in  order  to 
safely  and  effectively  apply  the  prin- 
ciples and  provisions  of  the  laws  of 
other  states,  in  this  State.  Because 
of  these  facts,  irrigation  engineers, 
lawyers  and  practical  irrigators 
throughout  the  entire  State  will  watch 
very  carefully  the  work  of  the  Water 
Rights  Commission,  hoping  that  real 
advancement  may  come  as  a  result 
of  its  labors  during  the  next  year  and 
one-half. 


TO  CLEAN  HAT  RIBBONS 

AND  FEATHERS 

Ribbons. — Ribbons  may  be  cleaned 
by  sponging  with  denatured  alcohol. 
Good  ribDons  may  be  washed  in  soap 
and  water.  Always  press  between 
cloth's  or  paper. 

Feathers. — Vvnite  or  colored  feath- 
ers may  be  -""ashed  in  a  thin  paste  of 
gasoline  and  flour,  or  gasoline  and 
plaster  of  paris.  To  one  pint  of 
gasoline  add  two  tablespoons  of  flour 
or  plaster  of  paris.  Clean  the  featner 
by  putting  it  in  the  paste  and  rubbing 
it  from  the  stem  to  the  tips  of  the 
flues.  Do  not  rub  the  flues  back  and 
forth  but  move  "the  fingers  always  in 
the  same  direction.  When  the  feathe- 
er  is  clean,  draw  it  through  the  tight- 
ly closed  hand  to  squeeze  out  the 
gasoline.  Shake  a  few  minutes;  then 
finish  drying  in  cornstarch.  Spread 
the  cornstarch  on  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper  and  rub  the  feather  lightly  in 
the  starch  until  dry.  Shake  the  starch 
out  and  the  feather  will  be  recurled. 
Make  a  suds  of  ivory  soap  and  warm 
water.  Let  the  feather  soak  in  this 
an  hour  or  two.  Then  wash  by  draw- 
ing through  hand.  When  clean  rinse 
the  feather  first  in  clear  water  and 
then  in  wood  alcohol.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  handling  the  wood  alcohol, 
because  it  is  poisonoas.  After  squeez- 
ing out  the  alcohol  dry  the  feather  in 
cornstarch.  Recurl,  using  a  silver 
knife. 

Cleaning  Black  or  Dark  Colored 
Feathers. — Black  or  dark  feathers 
may  be  cleaned  by  washing  in  wood 
alcohol.    Shake  the  feather  until  dry. 


CEMENT  PIPE  MOLDS 

For  Making  Irrigation,  Drain  and  Sewer  Pipe 

Because  of  the  tremendous  advance 
In  prices  of  all  food  products,  new 
Jand  Is  belm?  developed  all  over  the 
country,  and  on  account  of  the  pro- 
hibitive price  of  sheet  Iron  and  steel 
pipe,  cement  pipe  is  being  used 
everywhere. 

The  K-T  Pipe  Mold  makes  It  pos- 
sible for  you  to  obtain  cement  pipe 
economically — no  matter  where  you 
may  be  located. 

Write  today  for  our  special  ce- 
ment pipe  literature— it  will  save 
you  money. 

Good  Money-Making  Proposi- 
tion   for    Cement  Contractors. 

KELLAR-THOMASON  COMPANY 

1230  East  Twenty-eighth  Street  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"ORIGINATORS  OF  THE  VALVE  SYSTEM  OF  IRRIGATION" 


Bales  at  Highest  Speed— Lowest  Cost 


UNBEATABLE  records  for  baling:  greatest  amount  of  hay  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time 
and  at  lowest  expense  for  power  and  crew  being  made  constantly  with 

The  Admiral  Motor  Hay  Press— The  Hay  Press  With  the  Hustle 


Has  the  hurry  built  right  into  it.   Simple  as  ABC.   Free  from 
needless  parts.   Smooth  running— easy  on  the  engine  that  runs  it/ 
Engine  absolutely  dependable,  thoroughly  tested  for  all  conditions 
of  field  work.    Plunger  operates  on  the  power  which  comes  through 
along  lever  working  against  the  sharp  grip  behind  the  plunger 
head.  Result,  each  stroke  is  powerful ,  with  no  *" 
back  kick.    Many  exclusive  features.  A  big 
money  maker  for  the  man  who  uses  one.  J.  N. 
Inman  &  Sons,   (Haybalers),  Independence, 
Mo.,  say:  "Bales  90  80-lb.  bales  in  55  minutes 
from  windrow,  and  70  70-lb.  bales  in  50  minutes  from  stack. 
Have  made  big  money.  "Hundreds  have  had  the  same  experienci 
Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,  Box  55,      Kansas  City,  Mo, 


FREE— Big  Hsy  Press  Boak.  "Uvenft 
Doe*  the  Work."  Postal  Udn 
kn.igs  you  copy  by  returo  nail. 


SOLD  BY  UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO.,  SALT  LAKE. 


Galloway's  Tractor  Offer! 


Get  Galloway's  Patriotic  Price  Proposition 

RafAKa  Yah  Rill/  Don't  think  of  investing  in  any  tractor  of  any  kind  until 
DB,U,  C   ■  WM  BM'  you  get  Galloway's  proposition  and  learn  what  direct  wm.callowav 

buying  means  in  tractor  savings  and  tractor  quality.  The  Galloway  Efficiency  is  most  p™*" 
powerful  for  its  weight— square  pulling,  easily  started,  four  wheels,  12  full  H.  P.  on  drawbar  with 
surplus  of  4  H.P.  by  actual  dynamometer  test,  20  H.  P.  on  belt,  four  cylinder,  water  cooled,  long 
stroke,  modern  motor;  transmission  and  motor  a  unit.  Actual  test  requires  only  13.3%  of  motor's 
power  to  propel  itself,  delivers  at  the  drawbar  86.7%  of  motor's  efficiency. 

Galloway's  Tractor  Cuts  Farming  Costs  and  Tractor  Costs  JjThSSSlSd'.SE 

only  a  fraction  as  much  to  keep.  Besides  field  work  it  will  do  any  portable  engine  job  on  the  farm.  Pulla 
easily  three  14-in.  bottoms  S  to  9  in.  deep  in  clover  or  timothy  sod.   Great  for  road  building. 

Write  a  Postal  Tonight  for  FREE  Book 

money  on  the  best  tractor  made — and  you'll  say  so  yourself  after  yoc 
It  tonight  sure.    It  also  gives  facta  on  Spreaders.  Engines,  & 

plements.   Advantageous  shipping  points  save  freight.  WW.  GALLOWAY,  President 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,157&Ga!loway  Sta.,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Read  this  book  and  get  posted 
tractors.    I'll   save  you 
ead  the  book.*  Send  for 
arators  and  othi 


"UTAH'S 
WONDERLAND" 
Reached  Via 
THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


Zion  Canyon 


"Wylie  Way" 


From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Canyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


—Department  of  Domestic  Arts,  Utah  Mention  the  Utah  Farmer  -when 
Agricultural  College.  answering  the  advertisements. 
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THRIFT   IN  LIVESTOCK 

By  thrift  in  livestock  we  refer  to 
that  condition  of  health  and  vigor 
which  enables  the  animal  to  do  the 
work  or  produce  the  results  that  the 
stockman  is  looking  ior  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. Probably  not  one  person  in 
10  is  in  absolute  perfect  physical  con- 
dition from  one  week's  end  to  the 
other.  Among  domestic  animals  a 
state  of  perfect  health  is  not  very 
rare.  This  is  the  result  of  artificial 
conditions  under  which  the  modern 
farm  ani.  al  is  bred,  fed  and  cared  for 
— the  unnatural  demands  made  of  it 
— the  forced  pressure  under  which  it 
lives. 

But  the  fact  that  a  condition  of 
ideal  perfection  is  unattainable, 
must  not  deter  us  from  aiming  to 
reach  that  condition  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, because  the  more  nearly  we 
reach  that  condition  the  greater  the 
profits,  and  profits  is  tne  real  end 
and  aim  of  stock  keeping.  . 

If  the  boiler  of  your  engine  springs 
a  leak;  if  the  gearing-  of  your  feed 
mill  breaks;  if  the  bowl  of  your  cream 
separator  needs  rebalancing;  if  an 
arm  of  your  windmill  breaks,  you  do 
not  think  of  trying  to  continue  their 
use  until  after  the  damage  is  repair- 
ed, and  yet  many  otherwise  good 
farmers  seem  to  expect  their  livestock 
to  make  money  for  them  when  they 
are  entirely  '  out  of  condition." 

We  may  regard  tne  dairy  cow  as  a 
machine  for  the  production  of  milk 
and  butter;  tne  steer  and  pig  as 
machines  for  the  manufacture  of  beef 
and  pork;  ie  su  ;ep  a  machine  for 
making  mutton  ana  wool;  the  horse  as 
an  engine  for  the  generation  of  power; 


Contented 
Cows 


If  dairy  cows  are  properly  fed, 
they  are  contented,  and  as  a  re- 
sult give  more  and  better  milk.  It 
pays  to  see  that  your  stock  get  the 
right  feed.   A  feeding  of 


Stock  Feed 

along  with  hay  makes  a  remark- 
able difference  in  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  milk  you  get.  It's  real 
ecortomy  to  feed  Sunripe  Stock 
Feed — it  produces  results.  Buy 
it  of  your  dealer. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


the  brood  animal  as  a  machine  for 
reproducing  1  r  kind,  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  just  as  in  any  other  piece 
of  machinery,  non«?  of  them  can  do 
the  work  acquired  if  there  is  anything 
radically  wrong  with  their  mechanism. 

It  is  not  the  animal  that  is  suffer- 
ing from  a  malignant  disease  that 
works  the  greatest  damage  to  the 
farmer's  profits,  for  such  an  animal  is 
usually  killed  or  cured  in  short  order 
and  gotten  out  of  the  way.  It  is  the 
unthrifty  stock — the  stock  off  feed — 
the  stock  out  of  condition,  or  the  stock 
lacking  in  vigor  and  vitality,  but  which 
is  allowed  to  drag  on  throughout  the 
entire  season,  "eating  no  returns,  that 
causes  the  farmer  his  heavier  losses. 

And  the  worst  feature  of  it  is,  the 
loss  of  h  rdly  realizeu — or  at  least  the 
source  of  the  loss  is  seldom  suspected. 

An  old  German  proverb  says,  "The 
eye  of  the  master  fattens  his  cattle," 
—the  idea  being  that  the  watenful  care 
of  an  experienced  mind  is  necessary 
to  attain  the  best  results,  b -cause  only 
by  means  of  such  vigilance  can  real 
tbrift  he  maintained. 

But  the  eye  of  the  master  cannot  be 
everywhere  at  all  times,  and  the  wise 
master,  le  he  ever  so  quick  to  detect 
off-condition,  will  not  wait  until  the 
mischief  is  done,  but  will,  so  far  as  is 
practical,  surround  his  animals  by  con- 
ditions that  do  most  to  promote  their 
thrift. 


MILK  AS  A  HOG  FEED 

Skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  are 
among  the  first  feds  to  consider  for 
the  production  of  both  breeding  ani- 
mals and  those  for  the  pork  harrel. 
Milk  is  a  balanced  ration  in  itself, 
having  a  high  content  of  bone  and 
tissue-forming  constituents.  As  a 
rrrelans  of  promoting  vigor  and 
growth,  and  also  as  a  supplement  to 
grains,  milk  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
feeds  that  a  hog  man  can  use. 

Skimmed  milk  and  buttermilk  have 
about  the  same  values  when  fed  to 
fattening  hogs. 

Skimmed  milk  should  bed  fed  in 
connection  with  a  grain  ration.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  proportion  of 
skimmed  milk  and  grain  are  what 
they  should  he,  it  appears  to  require 
less  digestible  food  substance  for  a 
pound  of  growth  than  when  grain  is 
fed  alone,  and  wnen  milk  is  fed  in 
larse  quantities.  In  other  words, 
dairy  products  are  not  efficient  in 
themselves  in  producing  growth  in 
hogs,  but  in  the  proper  combination 
they  caus-  a  saving  of  the  grain  pro- 
ucts  necc  ■  ry  to  secure  a  good  ration 
of  erain. 

There  is  no  doubt  hut  what  corn 
is  srood  and  generally  the  cheapest 
feed  that  can  be  used  in  fattening 
hoes.  It  is  deficient,  however,  in  both 
protein  and  l  iner^l  requirements. 
Our  experiment  stations  have  proven 
that  skimmed  milk  or  buttermilk  are 
among  the  best  supplements  for  corn 
in  fattening  hosrs.  The  amount  of  mi1,r 
to  use  should  be  governed  by  the  age 
and  condition  o.  the  hogs  and  the 
[supply  of  milk.  Young  pigs  or  those 
[that  are  thin  should  be  fed  approxi- 
mately ten  gallons  of  milk  to  one 
Bushel  of  corn.  As  they  grow  older 
and  fatter,  the  proportion  of  milk 
should  he  reduced  to  six  or  seven  gal- 
lons for  every  bushel  of  corn.  Under 
ordinary  conditions,  exclusive  of  the 
dairy  section,  such  a  ration  is  not 
practicable.  Tf  hogs  are  to  he  fatten- 
ed in  a  dry  lot  and  led  either  skimmed 
or  buttermilk,  the  following  results 
can  he  expected. 

When  feeding  one  pound  of  corn 
meal  with  1-?,  Tbs.  of  milk,  327  Tbs. 
of  milk  will  Rave  100  lbs.  of  grain; 
and  feeding  from  3-d  lbs.  of  milk  to 
one  of  grain,  44fi  iu*.  of  milk  will  save 
100  lbs.  of  grain;  feeding  one  lb.  of 
grain  to  fi-7  Ihs.  of  milk.  576  Tbs.  of 
milk  will  save  100  Tbs.  of  grain;  and 
feeding  one  if),  of  grain  to  7-:»  |bfl< 
of  milk,  552  tbs.  of  milk  will  save  100 
lbs.  of  grain.    The  average  of  all  is 


475  lbs.  of  milk  will  save  100  lbs.  of 
grain. 

These  estimates  place  a  rather  high 
value  on  milk  as  a  feed  for  swine. 
When  pigs  have  the  run  of  a  good 
pasture,  the  milk  fed  with  corn  will 
not  be  so  valuable. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  Indiana  Ex- 
periment Station  ran  an  experiment, 
using  skim  milk  and  buttermilk  as 
supplements  for  fattening  hogs.  The 
feeds  used  in  the  experiment  were 
shelled  corn,  corn  meal,  skim  milk 
and  buttermilk,  middlings,  tankage, 
linseed  oil  meal,  soybean  meal  and 
rape.  Five  pigs  weighing  68  lbs. 
each  were  kept  on  a  ration  of  shelled 
corn  and  milk  for  90  days.  During 
this  time  they  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  x.22  lbs.  per  head,  and  re- 
quired 2.53  lbs.  of  snelled  corn  for 
each  pound  of  gain.  Another  lot  on 
shelled  corn  and  rape  pasture  made 
an  average  daily  gain  of  .81  lbs.  per 
head  and  required  3.97  lbs.  of  corn 
for  each  pound  of  gain.  Those  re- 
ceiving the  milk  made  an  average 
daily  gain  of  1.57  lbs.  per  head,  and 
required  3.08  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  in 
addition  to  make  one  pound  of  gain. 
 o  

SH  =  Z?-TICK  CONTROL 

Tick-Infested  Sheep  Do  Not  Thrive — 
Two  Dippings  Necessary  to 
Kill  All  Ticks. 

There  is  some  danger,  according  to 
agricultural  authorities,  that  the 
sheep  tick  may  become  a  source  of 
considerable  loss  to  farmers  and 
stockmen  in  those  localities  in  which 
the  dippings  practiced  for  some  years 
in  order  to  eliminate  sheep  scab  has 
been  largely  discontinued.  Dipping 
for  scab  has  helped  to  control  the 
sheep  tick  in  those  localities,  which 
consequently  have  been  comparatively 
free  from  this  pest  ior  a  number  of 
years.  Now,  however,  it  appears  that, 
sheep  ticks  are  becoming  a  nuisance 
in  the  areas  where  systematic  cupping 
was  formerly  carried  on,  and  they 
are  likely  to  cause  a  great  deal  of 
damage  if  steps  are  not  taken  to  con- 
trol them. 

The  sheep  tick  is  a  wingless  para- 
sitic fly  which  spends  its  entire  life 
on  the  sheep.  I  obtains  its  food  by 
puncturing  the  skin  and  feeding  on 
the  blood  and  lymph  of  the  animal. 
The  irritation  thus  caused,  especially 
in  the  case  or  lambs,  is  great,  and  the 
constant  drain  of  blood  may  in  time 
become  serious.  Infested  sheep  are 
so  restless  that  they  do  not  feed  well 
and  are  in  general  less'  thrifty  than 
tick-free  flocics.  These  conditions 
hamper  the  growth  of  wool  and  In 
general  lower  the  market  alue  of  the 
sheep.  From  a  purely  economic  point 
of  view,  therefore,  dipping  is  a  profi- 
table practice. 

Two  dippings  are  regarded  as 
necessary  on  account  of  the  life  habits 
of  the  tick.  The  first  dipping  will  de- 
stroy all  the  mature  ticks  on  the  ani- 
mal, but  it  can  not  be  depended  on 
to  destroy  those  in  the  pupal  stage, 
in  which  they  are  protected  by  a 
hard  shell.  In  tuis  snell  the  tick  re- 
mains from  19  to  24  nours.  A  second 
dipping,  therefore,  24  dayj  after  the 
first  will  find  these  insects  in  an  un- 
protected state,  having  emerged  from 
the  pupal  shell  in  the  interval  be- 
tween tne  dippings. 

There  are  a  number  of  solutions 
which  are  effective  in  destroying 
sheep  ticks.  Among  these  coal-tar- 
creosote,  cresol,  and  nicotine  dips  may 
be  purchased  ready  prepared.  The 
lime-sulphur-arsenic  solution  can  he 
made  at  home,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
prepare  and  its  poisonous  qualities 
necessitate  special  precautions  in  its 
use.  Complete  details  in  regard  to 
the  various  kinds  of  dips  and  the  most 
effective  methods  of  administering 
them  are  contained  in  a  new  publi- 
'  ■■tion  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  '''armors'  Bulletin 
798,  Tito  Sheet)  Tick. 

The  cost  of  dippin.;  varies  consid- 
erably, depending  upon  the  cost  of 
labor,  fuel,  and  material.  In  the 
sheep-growing  sections  of  the  West, 
however,  it  may  he  estimated  at  from 
2  to  3%  cents  a  head  for  each  dip- 


ABSORBINE 

*^        1  RAOf  MAhr  HfG.'li  S  PAT  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
6tops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  $1.00  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.O.F.,  142  Temple  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 
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1  —has  saved  thousands  of  dollars 
H  and  thousands  of  horses.  The  . 
H  old  reliable  treatment  for  Spavin*  1 
1  Ringbone,  Splint  or  Lameness.  1 

1  r-'orsale  atalldruggists.  Price 

■  Jl  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.  "Treatise 

■  free  at  drir/gistsorwriteto  Dr.  B. 
^COMPANY,  Enosburg  Falls, 

on  tne  Horse"  ■! 
1.  K  KNUALLcHH 
Vi..  U.  S.  A^i- ■ 

"Kcro-Oil"  Engines 

Immediate  Shipment- AH  Styles— 

2to  22  H-P.-No  ' 
Output— 1-ricea  mc 
t<?rm3  and  price*! 
Money  Dnwn.--El- 

»*1TTE  E.,~ 

.^sMiind  Ave..  Kansas  City  Mo. 
ow*  „mplro  Bldg..        PitUbur*.  Pa 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


plared  'anywhere,  at- 
tracts and  kills  all 
flics.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season'.  Made  of 
metal.cant  spill  or  tip 
over;  wlU  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 
express  prepaid  for  $1 
HAROLD  SOMEKS,  160  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.T. 


Help  Your 
Boy 

It  Is  every  father's  business  to 
advise  and  help  his  hoy. 
To  guide  and  start  him  out  right 

in  life. 

Can  you  help  him  in  any  greater 
way  than  to  find  the  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted? 

To  do  so  means  his  success. 

Get  one  of  Dr.  P.  S.  Harris*  new 
hooks. 

The  Young  Man 

and  His  Vocation 

It  explains  the  various  sides  of 
every  kind  of  work — tells  the  prep- 
aration for  each,  the  opportunities 
of  each  and  the  pay  from  each. 

It  points  out,  suggests,  encour- 
ages. 

It  will  help  you  to  help  your  hoy. 
It  will  help  your  boy  to  choose  for 

himself. 

Send  $1.25  to 
Book  Department 
THE  UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah 


ping.  Where  only  a  fe./  sheep  are 
kept,  a  portable  galvaniz-d-iron  vat 
may  be  used  or  a  canvas  dipping  bag. 
Where  large  flock3  are  cared  for, 
however,  or  who  a  farmer  is  in  the 
sheep  business  permanently,  it  is  ^est 
to  provide  proper  facilities  for  the 
work,  and  a  permanent  dipping  vat 
is  the  only  practical  solution. 

 o  

Think  ahead  of  winter  needs  and 
save  like  an  Indian  Squaw  for  the 
long  winter.  Nohody  knows  just  yet 
how  hard  a  Job  you  will  have  on  your 
hands,  but  this  is  a  certainty:  noth- 
ing saved  will  come  amiss. 
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WATCH  THE  HERD  BULL 
From  the  New  Zealand  Dairyman. 
The  above  significant  admonition 
means  even  more  than  the  majority  of 
bull  owners  and  bull  handlers  appre- 
ciate at  first  thought.  The  bull  is  the 
most  dangerous  animal  on  the  farm 
or  range,  and  has  recorded  to  his 
credit  more  fatalities  than  all  other 
sources  ol  animal  injury.  Sale  hand- 
ling is  important.  Quietness  and 
genteness  in  tho  herd  bull  are  features 
that  all  bull  owners  delight  in  men- 
tioning wiien  speaking  ol  the  all  around 
usefulness  aud  desirability  of  their 
animals. 

There  are,  however,  so  many  in- 
stances of  sudden  viciousness  develop- 
ed in  the  quiet  bull,  who  for  years  had 
been  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  gentle, 
easily  handled  by  man  or  boy,  that 
the  only  safe  plan  is  to  treat  all  bulls 
with  the  greatest  of  caution  and  sus- 
picion of  danger.  It  seems  that  the 
accidents  resulting  from  the  vicious 
attacks  of  the  bull  are  mostly  upon 
children  or  old  persons  not  capable  of 
putting  up  a  vigorous  remonstrance  at 
the  first  indicati-n  of  revolt.  No  one 
should  be  assigned  the  care  of  a  bull 
who  is  not  .an  active,  elert,  prompt 
handler,  and  has  means  to  combat  any 
sudden  tendency  of  the  animal  to  be- 
come unruly.  Prompt  punishment, 
even  if  no  more  than  a  slight  rap  over 
the  r>ose  or  face  witn  a  strap  or  whip, 
has  changed  the  attitude  of  the  bull 
from  one  of  vicious  promptings  to  sub- 
mission and  quiet  deportment. 

The  reports  of  fatilities  from  this 
Bource  of  injury  are  not  an  infrequent 
thing.  In  the  newspapers  these  notices 
are  so  frequent  as  to  suggest  that 
some  system  of  caution  should  be  urg- 
ed upon  the  owners  or  such  animals  as 
to  secure  greater  safety  in  their 
handling.  Bulls  are  too  frequently 
turned  out  among  the  farm  herd  and 
pastured  with  the  milk  cows  that  are 
each  morning  and  evening  brought  in- 
to the  barnyard  or  cowyard  to  be 
milked.  Children  are  liable  to  injury 
at  any  mor  nt  where  these  animals  of 
vicious  inclinations  are  at  liberty.  The 
nose  ring  is  at  all  times  a  necessity, 
and  leading  a  bull  without  sufficent 
protection  fully  to  control  him  from 
this  sensitive  organ  is  a  risk  that  no 
one  should  take  with  an  animal  that 
so  frequently  develops  the  spirit  of 
killing  his  best  friend — his  caretaker. 

 o  

CONSERVATION  0^ 

BREEDING  STOCK 

James  Withycombe,  governor  of 
Oregon,  recently  wrote  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  TTnited  States  as  follows: 
In  my  opinion  it  would  be  extremely 
advisable  to  issue  an  organized  ap- 
peal to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
urging  them  to  keep  their  female 
breeding  stock,  and  to  withhold  from 
sale  their  veal  calves  and  young 
marketable  animals.  I  think  that 
such  acion,  especially  if  it  could  come 
in  the  form  of  a  president's  procla- 
mation, perhaps  would  have  a  mark- 
edly beneficial  effect  and  would  at 
least  direct  the  attention  of  the  nation 
to  a  field  of  common  sense  conser- 
vation which  will,  if  properly  acted 
upon,  mean  count'ess  millions  of  dol- 
lars saved  to  the  country  during  the 
next  decade,  and  a  wise  safeguarding 
and  increasing  of  its  male  production 
possibilities. 

Such  conservation  is  especially 
important  because  it  will  not  be  the 
foodstuff  problems  of  our  own  coun- 
try alone  which  we  must  meet  during 
the  coming  tew  years;  Europe's  stock 
of  producing  animals — hogs,  cows 
and  sheep,  as  well  as  horses — will  be 
depleted  to  a  -  oint  whence  it  cannot 
build  up  witnout  assistance  from  this 
side  of  the  Altantic.  In  short,  we 
will  have  unprecedented  demands  for 
breeding  stocks  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  it  becomes  a  world  duty  for  us 
to  equip  ourselves  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable calls  for  help. 

It  also  should  Le  possible  to  enlist 
In  such  a  movement  the  co-operation 
of  packers  and  wholesale  purchasers 
and  distributors  of  meat.  In  fact, 
should  the  gravity  of  the  general 
situation  justify  sue*  action  legisla- 


tion might  well  be  enacted  definitely 
forbidding  the  sacriiice  of  breeding 
stock,  and  the  sale  of  animals  below 
a  certain  ago  or  weight,  and  estab- 
lishing a  thorough-going  federal 
supervision  during  tho  Progress  of  the 
war. 

I  venture  to  offer  these  suggestions 
because  the  subject  seems  to  me, 
aud  to  practical  students  of  the  food 
production  problems  involved,  to  merit 
the  official  attention  oi  our  highest 
authorities,  altuough  i  realize  that 
such  i  .eps  already  may  bo  planned. 
 o  

UTAH  DUROC  POSSIBILITIES 
And  Opportunities  of  the  West. 

By  Edwin  Brickert. 

Utah  the  land  of  the  golden  west! 
Utah  the  home  of  the  possibilities! 
Not  boasting  in  the  least,  the  writer 
has  been  in  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union,  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  as 
he  has  always  been  a  Duroc  breeder 
or  enthusiast,  ue  has  in  his  travels 
contsantly  kept  nis  eye  scanned  for 
the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  his 
favorite  breed,  and  he  feels  that  he 
can  truthfully,  conscientiously,  and 
with  no  exaggeration  in  the  least,  say 
that  nowhere  are  the  possibilities  as 
great  for  the  Duroc  and  her  breeder 
and  promoter  as  in  this  state.  When 
I  left  the  corn  belt  and  came  here 
where  corn  is  hardly  a  profitable 
crop,  I  at  first  thought  that  profitable 
hog  raising  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible, but  when  I  beheld  the  abund- 
ance with  which  barley  and  wheat 
are  produced  and  tested  and  found 
their  superior  feeding  qualities  over 
corn,  I  rejoiced  more  than  ever  that 
I  was  in  tnis  land  of  opportunities. 

I  have  christened  my  surrounding 
country  the  "Land  of  Opportunities"  for 
many  reasons.  First,  the  country  is 
new,  the  land  is  new,  an  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  new  (ignorant  of 
the  value  of  purebred  livestock. 
Therefore  I  ca^  it  an  opportunity 
when  a  breeder  that  knows  the  busi- 
ness can  leave  a  land  of  strife  and 
constant  competition  and  come  to  one 
where  he  is  the  only  one,  has  it  all  his 
way,  the  people  take  what  he  says  as 
gospel  and  he  sells  them  his  pigs  as 
fast  as  they  are  born,  and  many  of 
mine  are  sold  that  are  not  yet  born. 
True  enough  we  do  not  realize  the 
prices  that  our  eastern  friends  do, 
but  we  have  two  advantages  over 
them.  First,  we  have  no  sale  expenses 
to  break  into  our  column,  as  all  the 
big  prices  of  the  east  are  obtained 
through  auction  sales  which  are  very 
expensive.  Second,  we  produce  our 
pigs  so  much  cheaper.  In  this  high, 
dry,  altitude  we  do  not  need  the  exces- 
sive shelter  that  our  friends  of  cold 
damp  Missouri  or  Michigan  must 
have.  However  some  sov.  s  have  raised 
large  successful  litters  here  with  no 
shelter  whatever  the  entire  winter. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  approve  of  this  and 
while  I  am  fanatic  oh  the  subject  of 
housing  and  do  more  myself  than  is 
necessary,  yet  my  lumber  bills  here 
are  in  no  comparison  with  those  I 
had  in  the  east. 

Then  the  feed.  Our  grain  is  as  high 
or  higher  than  it  is  in  the  east  today, 
yet  we  raise  so  much  more  per  acre 
and  raise  it  so  much  easier  than  the 
central  state  farmer  that  we  have 
cheaper  feed  per  acre  than  our  east- 
ern neighbor.  As  we  supply  our  mois- 
ture by  means  of  irrigation,  we  never 
suffer  from  either  a  wet  season  or  a 
drouth.  We  can  regulate  this  to  suit 
our  taste  and  needs.  We  will  never 
appreciate  irrigation  ;o  its  fullest  ex- 
tent until  we  live  in  the  east,  farm, 
and  wait  patiently  for  a  rain  to  come 
and  save  our  crops,  or  wait  just  as 
patiently  for  the  rain  to  stop  long 
enough  that  we  may  harvest  our 
crops.  In  the  east  we  spend  our  money 
for  commercial  fertilizer,  manure 
spreaders,  and  try  to  learn  the  most 
skillful  meth  d  of  producing  the  maxi- 
mum crop  and  supplying  to  our  soil 
that  which  -ve  need.  But  how  differ- 
ent here.  Our  ^tah  farmers  never 
heard  of  commercial  f.rtilizer;  many 
of  them  have  their  manure  hauled  out 
and  thrown  away;  they  farm  in  a 
slipshod  marine:'  that  if  we  imitated 
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DON'T  BUY  ANY  TRACTOR  UNTIL  YOU  HAVE  SEEN  T 
It  would  be  unwise  to  buy  any  tractor  before  seeing 
You  can  guess  the  make  when  we  tell  you  it's  the-aristo<: 
tractor  world.  It  has  established  world's  economy  records  at 
"Winnipeg  and  on  thousands  of  farms  throughout  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, it  is  making  records  of  work  done  every  day  that  is  earning 
for  it  still  greater  recognition.  You  can't  afford  to  pass  this  tractor 
by.     Go  to  our  Branch  and  see  this 

AU  LT MAN  -  TAYLOR  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 
"We  want  you  to  see  it.  We  want  you  to  know  how  it  is  built — 
the  kind  of  material  and  the  workmanship  that  go  into  its  making. 
Once  you  know  these  things  then  you'll  be  satisfied  with  none  other. 
Space  will  not  permit  our  going  into  the  details  of  construction. 
Write  for  CATALOG  or  see  the  tractor  with  your  own  eyes  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

THE  AULTMAN  &  TAYLOR  MACHINERY  CO., 

DEPT  10,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
Branch  House,  525  West  First  South  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

CHARLES  H.  DOBSON,  Manager. 
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them  in  the  east  ve  would  raise  noth- 
ing; yet  they  raise  crops  far  superior 
to  those  of  the  east.  And  it  is  true 
that  each  year  tnau  the  land  is  farmed 
here  it  is  better,  and  the  crops  are 
larger.  Then  you  may  say  that  this 
must  stop  sometime;  the  crops  will 
have  to  decrease  and  the  land  depreci- 
ate in  time. 

Land  is  cheap  with  us;  water  is 
plentiful  in  most  places  and  more 
water  is  being  produced  all  the  time. 
Yes,  land  is  still  cheaper  as  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  waiting  for  the 
homesteader;  land  that  will  go  ahead 
and  raise  a  good  crop  the  first  year. 
No  trees  to  cut  and  clear,  just  hitch 
up  to  the  plow  and  say,  "Getup." 
■  The  hog  1  usiness  in  our  state  is 
new.  There  are  not  many  registered 
in  the  state,  but  thanks  to  Providence 
and  good  luck  most  of  the  few  that 
are,  are  Durocs.  Utah  owes  most  of 
their  thanks  ior  their  good  Durocs  to 
a  few  good  enterprising  breeders  who 
seeing  the  need  of  something  better 
have  imported  in  good  hogs,  and  at 
very  reasonable  prices  they  have  been 
sold  to  the  neighbors,  who  are  grad- 
ually, (some  ot  them)  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  must  progress  a 
little  or  the  world  will  entirely  leave 
them  behind. 


COMFORTABLE  HOGS 

MAKE  BEST  GAINS 

L.  A.  Weaver. 

Farm  animals  must  be  comfortable 
in  order  that  they  do  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  especially  true  of 
swine,  since  no  farm  animal  suffers 
as  much  from  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  as  the  hog.  Most  men  prefer  to 
feed  hogs  in  the  spring  and  fall,  for 
they  say  the  hogs  gain  more  at  these 
times  on  the  same  feeds,  than  during 
summer  and  winter.  This  is  perhaps 
in  a  large  measure  true  only  because 
they  are  more  comfortable. 

Some  of  the  things  which  may  he 
done  to  make  fattening  hogs  comfort- 
able: 

1.  Provide  adequate  shade.  If  the 
hog  lot  does  not  contain  plenty  of 


natural  shade  then  artificial  shade 
should  be  supplied.  Hog  cots,  made 
so  as  to  have  at  least  one  removable 
side,  would  be  god  to  use  at  this  time, 
or  shade  may  be  made  by  setting  four 
ordinary  fence  posts  so  that  they  may 
be  covered  ^-ith  planks  or  canvas. 

2.  Provide  plenty  of  pure  drinking 
water.  This  may  be  cheaply  and  sat- 
isfactorily done  wi*.h  a  barrel  waterer 
if  an  adequate  supply  cannot  be  had 
otherwise.  Two  or  three  pounds  of 
water  is  stored  in  the  animal  body  for 
every  pound  of  i  sele  added,  hence 
the  necessity  and  economy  of  furnish, 
ing  plenty  of  water  to  drink.  Most 
feeders  realize  the  importance  of  sup- 
plying plenty  of  drinking  water,  but 
it  oftentimes  is  an  easy  thing  to  neg- 
lect. Some  think  if  they  are  feeding 
slop  that  enough  water  is  supplied. 
The  water  in  the  slop  of  course  helps 
to  supply  the  water  requirement,  but 
the  hogs  should  have  access  to  ad- 
ditional water. 

3.  Keep  pools  or  wallows  clean. 
Clean  pools  or  wallows  keep  the  hogs 
comtortable,  permitting  rapid  and 
economic  gains.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  any  kind  of  a  waliow  is 
good,  for  water  whicu  is  stagnant  and 
filthy  may  keep  the  hogs  cool  hut  the 
evil  results  from  unsanitary  conditions 
may  more  than  overbalance  the  good 
derived  from  tue  protecton  from  heat. 

4.  Keep  hogs  free  irom  lice,  by  dip- 
ping, spraying  or  by  putting  hog  dip 
in  wallows. 

5.  Keep  sleeping  quarters  free  from 
dust,  which  irritates  oronchial  tubes, 
lungs,  and  other  organs.  This  may 
be  done  by  spraying  with  crude  oil. 
No  hog  can  thrive  if  it  is  continually 
coughing  and  wheezing. 

The  foregoing  measures  are  not 
usually  expensive,  but  they  are  es- 
sential for  maximum  gains. 

 o  

ASSISTING  NATURE 
"Our  young  rubber    trees  aren't 

growing  very  rapidly." 
"Why  don't  you  go    around  and 

stretch  'em  a  little  every  morning." — 

Louisville  Courier- Journal. 
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Getting  The  Farm  Work  Done    To  Buy  FARMS  To  SeU 


From  "Hoard's  Dairyman 


This  is  the  title  of  Circular  76  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service 
of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  embodies  the  thought  and  ex- 
perience of  a  Wisconsin  farmer  whose 
name  is  not  given  but  it  is  a  most 
valuable  and  practical  piece  of  sug- 
gestion all  the  way  through.  This 
farmer  has  160  acres  of  land  and  by 
his  wise  forethought  and  planning 
finds  it  profitable  to  keep  two  hired 
men  the  year  through.   He  says: 

Every  paper  I  take  up  has  some- 
thing in  it  about  the  great  need  for 
more  food  and  I  guess  there  is  some- 
thing to  it,  for  we  must  feed  a  lot  of 
people  in  Europe  as  well  as  our  own 
growing  population. 

Naturally  enough  I  feel  the  need  of 
having  more  to  sell  at  the  prices  which 
conditions  seem  to  promise.  I  have 
been  thinking  several  cold  days  this 
spring,  as  I  rode  the  gang  plow  behind 
four  big  horses,  plowing  sod  for  corn, 
what  I  could  do  to  help  out. 

One  of  my  neighbors  said  one  day, 
"Whats  the  use  of  plowing  in  such  cold 
weather?  vVe  are  going  to  have  a  late 
spring  and  there  will  be  lots  of  time 
to  plow." 

Keeps  Ahead  of  Work. 
But  I  just  told  him  to  remember 
how  cold  it  was  last  spring  until  long 
about  corn  planting  time,  and  how  it 
turned  off  warm  and  he  still  had  to 
plow  his  big  sod  field  before  he  could 
plant  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  remember- 
ed how  the  horses  on  the  gang  plow 
lathered  and  puffed  and  had  to  rest 
part  of  the  time  because  the  sod  had 
grown  tough  and  the  weather  was 
warm,  and  the  horses  hadn't  been 
hardened  up  by  continuous  work. 

I  made  that  mitsake  once,  too,  but 
you  bet  I  won't  do  it  again  if  keeping 
the  plow  going  whenever  the  ground 
is  fit  to  plow  will  prevent  it.  Those 
cold  days  were  great  for  plowing  sod 
and  hardening  up  the  horses  for  the 
summer's  work. 

Busy  in  Fair  Weather. 
I  have  been  trying  for  several  years 
to  work  out  a  plan  that  will  help  in 
getting  the  work  done.  The  great 
thing  is  to  get  everything  done  at  the 
right  time  and  to  keep  the  odd  ]obs 
out  of  the  way  of  the  field  work  The 
plan  which  has  been  helpful  to  me 
may  be  useful  to  others  who  haven  t 
a  plan  as  good  or  better,  and  if  any- 
one has  a  better  one  I  want  to  know 
about  it  for  I'll  adopt  it  at  once  I 
believe  every  man  who  reads  this  can 
improve  the  plan  and  I  wish  he  would. 

Uncertainty  of  the  weather  and  the 
shortness  of  the  season  in  which  to  do 
a  lot  of  things  make  farm  manage- 
ment difficult.  This  plan  is  one  for 
keeping  pace  with  the  seasons  and 
making  the  most  of  good  weather. 
Field  Work  Comes  First. 
Rule  1  Field  work  must  have  all 
the  time  the  weather  and  soil  con- 
ditions will  permit  us  to  give  it.  This 
is  the  work  which  determines  the 
amount  of  food  we  can  grow.  Noth- 
ing, except  necessary  work  like  leed- 
'  ing  and  milking,  should  be  allowed  to 
'  take  us  from  the  field  work  and  it 
should  be  planned  where  possible  to 
get  the  mil-mg  done  and  keep  the 
horses  working  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
best  farmer  is  the  one  who  gets  the 
other  work  out  of  the  way  and  keeps 
the  teams  moving  whenever  the  land 
is  in  condition  for  field  work. 

Wet-Land  Work  Fills  In. 
Rule  2.  There  is  a  lot  of  work  that 
1  call  wet-land  work;  in  this  class 
falls  the  cutting  of  weeds  and  brush 
in  the  fence  rows,  the  repairing  of 
fences,  the  cleaning  up  of  the  wood 
lot,  the  repairing  of  buildings,  the  lay- 
ing of  concrete  walks,  the  digging  of 
trenches  for  laying  water  pipes  from 
the  well  to  the  house  and  to  tne  barn, 
and  a  score  oi  other  tasks  which 
should  be  jotted  down  in  a  note  book 
as  they  are  thought  of,  and  done  when 
field  work  cannot  be  done.  The  rule 
is:  "Plan  no  wet-land  work  when 
there  is  work  in  the  field  which  can 
be  done." 

Jobs  for  Rainy  Days. 
Rule  S.    There  is  a  great  variety  of 


work  which  we  can  do  under  shelter 
and  which  we  should  do  on  rainy  days. 
Shelling  seed  corn,  mending  the  har- 
ness, and  repairing  tools  are  typical 
examples.  If  these  matters  are  not 
cared  for  in  rainy  weather,  they  are 
in  danger  of  stopping  field  work  just 
when  the  time  of  men  and  teams  is 
worth  the  most.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  some  means  of  thinking  of  these 
tasKS  when  tne  rainy  days  arrive  or 
we  will  let  these  goiden  opportunities 
slip  by  unimproved. 

One  farmer  I  know  keeps  his  note- 
book in  his  pocket  to  jot  down  the 
tasks  wnich  can  be  performed  on  a 
rainy  day.  This  enables  him  to  plan 
quickly  the  work  for  a  rainy  day.  In 
planning  rainy  day  work,  do  first  the 
jobs  which  are  in  danger  of  getting  in 
the  way  of  the  next  dry  weather  work. 
The  rule  is  to  leave  no  rainy  day  work 
to  be  done  when  it  is  not  raining,  for 
in  this  climate  our  porfits  are  limited 
,  by  the  amount  oi  outdoor  work  we  get 
done. 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


Work  With  Nature. 

We  farmers  work  with  nature  and 
must  keep  pace  with  her  if  we  are  to 
expect  good  crops.  I  nave  often  thought 
of  my  wont  as  "rush  work"  and  "get- 
out-of-the-way  work."  My  problem  is 
to  make  all  the  odd  jobs  which  can  be 
done  most  any  time  of  year  if  I  can 
get  at  it,  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
field  work  and  the  regular  work  in  the 
dairy. 

Rush  Work  Calls  for  Long  Days. 

Rule  4.  Feeding  and  minting  dairy 
cows,  sowing  oats,  planting  and  cul- 
tivating corn,  and  harvesting  oats  are 
examples  of  work  which  suffer  if  not  ■ 
done  at  the  right  time.  If  we  neglect 
our  cows  we  snail  soon  have  no  milk- 
ing to  do.  If  delay  sowing  oats 
until  the  warm,  dry  days  of  late  spring, 
we  will  have  a  light  harvest,  and  if 
we  put  off  cultivating  corn  for  one 
week  after  it  is  large  enough  to  cul- 
tivate, the  fields  will  be  weedy  and 
the  crop  poor.  This  class  of  work  is 
rush  work  on  my  farm,  because  the 
profits  depend  upon  doing  as  much 
of  it  as  possible,  and  doing  it  well.  In 
rush  seasons  we  put  in  long  days,  ex- 
pecting to  ease  up  on  rainy  days  or 
when  the  rush  is  over.  At  these  rush 
'  times  we  follow  the  rule  "do  nothing 
today  which  can  as  well  be  put  off 
until  tomorrow. ' 

Doing  Get-out-of-the-way  Work. 

Rule  5.  Work  which  we  can  do  at 
any  time  within  a  wide  latitude  requires 
our  very  special  attention,  because  the 
time  comes  when  this  work  cannot  be 
put  off  longer  and  it  may  stop  the  rush 
work.  For  example,  seed  corn  may  be 
tested  and  shelled  any  time  after  it  is 
thoroughly  cured,  Du't  if  the  work  is 
neglected  until  the  fields  are  ready  to 
plant,  then  that  most  profitable  work 
in  the  corn  field  may  be  delayed.  This 
may  be  called  "get-out-of-the-way 
work." 

It  takes  more  planning,  more  think- 
ing, and  more  force  of  character  to  do 
tnis  work  in  seasons  when  there  is  no 
rush  work  than  it  does  to  concentrate 
on  rush  work,  for  the  season  calls  us 
to  the  rush  work,  while  it  is  only  by 
using  our  heads  that  we  can  get  the 
other  sort  of  work  out  of  the  way  in 
advance. 

The  rule  I  try  to  follow  when  there 
is  no  rush  work  to  be  done  is  found 
in  the  old  phrase:  "Put  off  nothing  un- 
til tomorrow  which  can  be  done  to- 
day." We  must  apply  this  rule 
methodically  and  with  industry  if  we 
are  going  to  get  ahead  very  fast.  My 
note  book  in  which  I  jot  down  the  odd 
jobs  which  should  be  done  has  proved . 
helpful  to  me. 

These  rules  nave  been  working 
themselves  out  in  my  mind  during 
many  years  of  experience.  They  have 
been  useful  to  me.  If  they  help  you 
I  shall  be  well  paid  for  the  trouble  of 
writing  them  out. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


40  acres,  well  improved,  mostly  in  sugar 
beets,  some  hay,  some  grain;  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  the  Bear  River  valley; 
on  the  main  county  road,  near  a  good 
town;  price  $165  per  acre;  ten  years  to 
pay. 


120  acres;  fine  home,  good  barn,  numer- 
ous other  outbuildings,  wagon  sheds, 
buggy  sheds,  machine  shop,  blacksmith 
shop,  bunk  houses;  one  mile  from 
Tremonton;  in  excellent  crops;  at  $175 
per  acre.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest  farms 
in  the  state  of  Utah.  This  land  can  be 
had  on  long  time,  ten  years  at  6  per  cent 
interest. 


63  acres,  nice  home  and  outbuildings, 
good  orchard,  alfalfa,  grain  and  other 
crops.  This  property  can  also  be  had  on 
ten  years'  time,  small  ^payment  down.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  good  farm,  in  a 
good  locality,  where  you  get  good  social 
conditions,  schools — in  fact,  a  place  to 
make  a  home,  either  one  of  these  farms 
will  appeal  to  you. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  farm  con- 
taining 160  acres,  sixty  acres  of  irrigated 
land,  and  100  acrfes  of  pasture  land.  We 
are  holding  the  irrigated  land  at  $100  per 
acre  and  the  pasture  land  at  $10  per  acre. 
This  land  is  right  under  the  canal,  near 
a  good  town  and  railroad  station.  We 
are  selling  this  land  10  per  cent  down, 
ten  years  on  the  balance. 


We  also  have  in  the  same  locality  sev- 
eral other  nice  farms  to  sell.  We  have 
one  farm  containing  69  acres,  8-room 
house,  large  barn,  granary,  wagon  sheds 
and  other  outbuildings;  a  fine  spring  of 
water  piped  to  the  house;  right  on  the 
Yellowstone  highway;  right  near  schools, 
church,  railroad  station.  In  fact,  this  is 
a  beautiful  place;  large  shade  trees  and 
lawn  around  the  house.  We  can  sell  you 
this  farm  for  $130  per  acre.  Ten  per  cent 
down  and  ten  years  on  the  balance. 


On  14th  South  we  have  some  acre 
tracts  at  $450  per  acre;  small  payment 
down  and  long  time  to  pay  balance. 


Just  off  from  State  street,,  on  16th  So., 
we  have  three-room  house  and  one  acre 
of  land  for  $1200.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  nice  little  home,  near  the  city,  where 
you  can  raise  chickens  and  garden,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  we 
have  had  for  a  long  time. 


We  exchange  farms  for  city  property. 


Put  up  now,  in  sterilized  bottles, 
fruit  juices  heated  to  boiling  point. 
Cork  and  seal  with  sealing  wax.  Use 
when  needed  lor  making  jeliles, 
syrups,  sauces  and  drinks. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT 

FOR  SALE 

100  acres  irrigated  land  5  miles 
from  Delta,  40  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, 10  acres  beets.  Good  3-room 
house,  stable  for  four  horses,  buggy 
shed,  chicken  house  and  flowing 
well.  Machinery  and  2  horses  go 
with  place  if  wanted.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  farm  in  a  sugar 
beet  district  at  a  good  buy.  Ed. 
Pearson,  Route  A.,  Delta,  Utah. 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coloi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  Bold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  In 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Bach  order  filled  In  Its  turn.  Its  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  in  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  ber;y,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEQAR 
Wellington  Utah 


Your  Chance 

to  Make 
Some  Money 


And  secure  a  good  farm,  at  the  same 
time. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  Elberta  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  postponed  by 
the  District  Court  for  30  days. 

Several  big  successful  companies 
are  going  to  bid  on  it.  Under  new 
management  there  will  be  land  boom 

at  Elberta. 

One  company  agrees  to  bring  100 
farmers  from  the  Dakotas. 


Our 
Proposition 

I  have  some  land  that  can  be  se- 
cured at  a  bargain  25  to  50  dollars 
less  than  the  other  land  will  sell  for. 
It  is  ideally  located.  Best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  The 
way  to  secure  a  good  farm  at  a  low 
price  is  to  buy  now,  before  this  sale 
is  put  through. 

Can  make  terms  to  the  right  man. 
It  is  a  real  bargain  if  you  want  a 

farm. 

Write  me  today  so  we  can  get  to- 


gether. 


W.  C.  Albertson 

604  Dooly  Building 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Southwestern  Idaho  highly  improved 
irrigated  income  property  with  no  in- 
cumbrance.      Splendid  community, 
near  good  town.     Good  water  right. 
Price  right  and  terms  easy.   Will  con- 
sider an  exchange  for  developed  or 
undeveloped  irrigated  land  in  eastern 
Idaho  or  Utah  where  sugar  beets  are 
grown,  also  water  logged  land  where 
drainage  is  available,  if  price  is  right. 
Farm  Owner,  care  of 
UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah. 


WYOMING   RANCH  BARGAIN 

287  acres  in  Wyoming,  all  good  bot- 
tom land,  plenty  of  willows  for 
shelter,  12  cattle,  good  young  team, 
machinery  and  implements,  16  miles 
from  railroad.  Price  $10,500,  will  con- 
sider trade  in  northern  Utah. 

FEDERAL  LANID  CO. 
Ogden  Utah 

HOMESTEADS 

For  the  best  homesteads 
in  Utah,  write 

GEORGE  A.  COLE 
Monticello,  Utah. 
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Stover  Silo  Fillers 

Built  for  Heavy  Work 
— and  Lots  of  it — 

Do  The  Work  Quicker- 
More  Satisfactorily 

because  of  the  efficient  design — big  capacity, 
many  convenient  features  that  make  the  work 
easier  inside  and  outside  the  silo,  and  the  clean 
SHEAR  cut.  Get  our  descriptive  circular 
free. 

Call,  write  or  phone  our  nearest  branch. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH    IDAHO    WYOMING  NEVADA 


Don't- 


Wait 


BOARS  FOR  SALE 


BALLAMOAR 
FARMS 


BERKSHIRE 
JERSEYS 


A  few  choice  boar  pigs.  These  are  regular  Ballamoar  Farm's  quality 
and  pigs  from  this  farm  have  made  good  as  many  Utah  farmers  know 
and  buy  only  the  best.     Write  for  prices. 


Caine  Livestock  Co. 


RICHMOND 


UTAH 


0  J  A  JO    Los  Angeles 
^Hr "  ■        and  Return 
Tickets  on  Sale  Daily 

June  15th  to  Sept.  30th 

Diverse  Routes  Via  Rail  and  Steamer,  Including  San 

Francisco 

Proportionately  Low  Fares  for  Tickets  Including 
San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle. 
Stopovers  at  All  Points.  No  Validation  Fee. 
Final  Limit  October  31,  1917. 

For  Reservations  and  Routings,  see 

Local  Agent,  or  Address 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  Gh  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah. 


NEED  OF  EXPERIENCED 

FARM  HANDS 

Garland,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

A  few  tracts  of  land,  tho  small  in 
area,  have  been  planted  to  corn  this 
season  in  the  Bear  River  Valley,  and 
the  farmers  are  pleased  to  notice  the 
rapid  growtfl  and  the  great  amount  of 
fodder  that  can  be  produced  per  acre. 
Many  tracts  will  yield  from  15  to  20 
tons  per  acre.  These  are  mostly  ex- 
periments and  will  be  used  in  a  small 
way  to  feed  cattle  and  sheep  by  cut- 
ting into  small  pieces  with  ensilage  cut- 
ter and  gas  engine.  By  another  season 
many  more  acres  will  be  planted  and 
a  number-  of  silos  uuilt,  thus  increasing 
the  feeding  capacity  of  our  soils  and 
making  available  more  acres  for  the 
production  of  other  crops. 

We  are  proud  of  our  courageous 
farm  boys  volunteering  to  join  the 
army  and  navy,  but  one  draw  back  is 
now  facing  those  farmers  who  remain 
at  home.  We  have  increased  our 
farm  planting  so  that  larger  crops  will 
be  produced,  but  harvesting  is  con- 
fronting us  with  a  shortage  of  farm 
labor.  A  number  of  pretending  farm 
laborers  are  applying  for'  work,  but 
their  services  are  not  thatof  the  trained 
farm  hand,  and  unless  the  season  is 
exceptionally  long  many  acres  of  the 
late  crops  will  not  be  harvested.  If 
the  farmers  lose  part  of  their  crops 
this  fall  less  acres  will  be  planted  next 
season  and  the  consequence  will  be  a 
smaller  narvest,  smaller  loaves  and 
less  of  them.  Unless  our  farm  boys 
are  left  at  home  and  the  war  continues 
for  three  years,  some  of  our  brave 
farm  boys  will  be  hungry  in  the 
trenches,  rorty  eight  hours  without 
food  and  a  barrel  of  ammunition,  has 
not  as  much  effective  force  as  a  knap- 
sack full  of  hardtack  and  half  a  barrel 
of  ammunition.  Train  the  inexperi- 
enced farm  hand  to  be  a  solider.  It 
takes  three  years  at  least  to  train  a 
new  man  on  the  farm.  Some  of  our 
threshing  machines  won't  run  for  want 
of  help. — John  P.  Holmgren. 


Send  in  your  order  for  Butter  Wrappers  TODAY.   Get  the  best. 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  MOLD 

IN  CHEESE 

i'  c.  Duchesne,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — Last  summer  I  follow- 
ed the  instructions  found  in  your 
paper  for  making  cheese.  The  re- 
cipe was  called  "Making  cheese  in 
the  home  with  five  gallons  of  milk." 
The  result  was  very  satisfactory  ex- 
cept for  mold.  After  a  cheese  had 
been  cut  for  about  two  weeks,  mold 
appeared  all  through  the  cheese  to 
such  an  extent  that  there  was  quite 
a  loss.  Could  you  suggest  a  remedy? 
Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Young. 

Answered  by  G.  E.  Frevert  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  difficulty  with  the  cheese  was 
probably  that  it  had  been  cut  open 
and  allowed  to  become  infected  with 
mould.  Most  any  cheese  is  liable  to 
become  mouldy  after  it  has  been  cut, 
especially  if  it  is  held  in  a  place 
where  mould  spores  are  numerous.  I 
would  suggest  that  when  a  cheese  is 
cut,  the  newly  cut  surface  of  the  part 
of  the  cheese  which  is  to  be  kept,  be 
coated  with  hot  paramne,  or  butter 
immediately  after  it  has  been  cut. 
This  prevent  the  cneese  from  drying 
out  and  will  also  tend  to  keep  the 
cold  from  ge+ting  into  the  cheese.  I 
take  it  that  this  cheese  was  probably 
rather  open  in  texture  due  possibly  to 
insufficient  pressing.  A  "heese  with 
an  open  texture  is  more  liable  to  be 
infected  with  mould  than  a  cheese 
with  close  texture. 

I  believe  that  by  following  these 
suggestions  the  trouble  with  mould 
can  be  practically  eliminated.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  after  cheese  is  kept  in  a  place 
where  mould  spores  are  quite  numer- 
ous the  chances  of  eliminating  mould 
are  smaller  than  where  the  cheese  is 
kept  in  a  room  with  fairly  good  ven- 
tilation and  freedom  from  mould. 
 o  

When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Farmers'  Market 
Place 


DUROC  BRED  SOWS 
V/e  are  offering  a  few  choice  fall 
gilts,  sired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Richards  Defender,  and  bred  to  our 
new  giant  herd  boar,  Richards 
Pathfinder.  We  purchased  Rich- 
ards Pathfinder  in  Iowa  last  De- 
cember and  he  ia  the  largest  boar 
of  hia  age  we  have  ever  seen.  These 
good  gilts  will  farrow  during  Au- 
gust and  we  are  pricing  them  low, 
as  we  need  the  room. 

We  guarantee  to  pleaae  you  or 
will  refund  your  money  and  i,ay 
the  express  charges  both  ways. 
RICHARDS  LIVE  8T0CK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho 
"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs." 


FOR  SALE 

One  pair  of  Belgain  Mares,  four 
years  old  and  weighs  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  each.   Inquire  of 

D.  G.  C ALDER 
R.  D.  1,  Box  131        Provo,  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Good  grade,  free  from  weeds.  Price 
11%  cents  per  pound.  In  lots  of  1000 
pounds  or  more,  5%  discount.  Samples 
on  request.  Sow  in  August  and 
September  for  best  results. 

MARCUS  SKEEM 
Oasis   Utah 

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.    D.  F.  Bush.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SALE 

Eight  registered  Jersey  cows. 

Three  registered  Jersey  bulls. 

Nine  registered  JerBey  heifers. 

Nine  pure-bred  Jersey  cows. 
FRANK    M.   DRIGG8,   Ogden,  Utah. 
Phone  108  Ogd  n,  or  8-J  Huntsville,  Ut. 

40  HEAD  HEIFERS 

ALL  HIGH  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

AND  HERD  BULL  FOR  SALE 

Coming  two  and  tnrees,  mostly  threes. 
First  and  second  calves.  18  cows  now 
milking.  All  bred  to  pure  bred  bull. 
Prices  $65.00  each  head  including 
bull.  Selected  animals  will  cost  more. 

O.  L.  KITTINGER 
Lehi  Utah 


HOL8TEIN  CATTLfc 

Purebred  Registered 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated 
BookleU.    The  Holsteln- 
Frlesl&n    Association  of 
Ajnerica,  Box  279,  Brattle- 

boro.  VL 


TAGS 


Samples 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry.  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

"We  are  printing  thousands  of  "Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100    Butter   Wrappers  $  .90 

200   Butter  Wrappers  1.25 

500  Butter  Wr?  pers  2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers  3.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 


Gather  beans  and  peas  before  they 
shatter  out,  dry  for  ten  minutes  in 
warm  o^Jen  to  insure  against  get- 
ting wormy,  and  store  safely.  These 
beans  may  not  be  used  as  seed  in 
the  spring. 
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Seven  Passenger 

1295 


t.  9.  b.  Toledo— Subject  to  change  without  aotlc4 
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SIX 


LHead  Type  of  High  Power 


A  New  Wonderfully  Balanced  Six 

Sturdy  Light  Weight — Abundant  Power 


This  announces  a  brand  new  devel- 
opment in  Sixes. 
Here  it  is  at  last! 

A  popular  priced  Light  Six  with 
weight  and  power  in  scientific  balance. 

Think  what  that  means. 

Economy  and  durability  in  com- 
bination with  six  cylinder  advantages 
at  last  an  accomplished  fact. 

Don't  ask  any  more  why  you  can't 
get  a  durable  light  weight  six  with 
real  six  cylinder  performance. 

You  can  —  it's  this  new  Willys  Six. 

By  scientific  designing  with  the  aid 
of  our  great  experience  in  building 


Sixes,  we  have  produced  a  lighter  car 
without  sacrificing  sturdiness. 

Its  forty- five  horsepower  motor 
combined  with  its  light  weight,  makes 
it  a  wonderful  performer. 

Quick  as  a  flash  on  the  getaway; 
speedy;  surprisingly  economical,  yet 
with  worlds  of  power  and  the  sturdi- 
ness to  support  it. 

Think  what  this  means  figured 
— in  greater  gasoline  economy 
-—in  additional  tire  mileage 
— in  an  easier  car  to  handle. 
Now  let  the  Willys-Overland  dealer 
demonstrate  the  wonderful  perform- 
ance of  the  New  Willys  Six — we  want 


you  to  sense  what  this  new  balance 
between  power  and  weight  means  in 
an  economical,  durable  light  Six. 

We  want  you  to  know,  too  what  a 
wonder  the  New  Willys  Six  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  easy  riding  and 
easy  handling. 

Also  we  want  you  to  know  what  a 
beatiful  car  it  is— long,  sweeping  grace- 
ful lines — one  of  the  year's  most  ad- 
vanced models — a  perfect  beauty. 

And  the  price! — $1295  complete! 

It's  the  Six  you've  longed  for — go 
in  and  see  it  now — before  our  dealers 
are  loaded  with  orders  for  more  Willys 
Sixes  than  they  can  get. 


Motor  x  5  J^-inch 

45  horsepower 
4j^-inch  tires 


120  inch  wheelbase 
7-passenger  capacity  , 
Finished  in  olive  green 


Catalog  on  request.   Please  address  Dept.  1160 

Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willys- Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cart 
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Pointers  For  The  Conservation  of  Food  Products 


J.  C.  Hogenson,  State  Leader  Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work. 


Getting    Your    Garden    Out  Of  The 
Ground. 

The  best  rule  as  to  when  to  pick 
your  fresh  vegetables  for  immediate 
use  is  to  examine  them  daily  as  they 
approach  the  proper  stage  for  eating. 
The  fast-grown  vegetable  is  usually 
the  best  vegetable  to  eat,  but  it  is 
also  the  one  which  passes  its  prime 
most  quickly. 

When  Beans  are  Ripe.  Open  a  pod, 
see  how 
.veil  the 
beans  Inside 
are  develop- 
ed and  com- 
pare the  ap- 
pearance of 
the  pod  you 
have  opened 
with  the 
others  on 
the  vine. 
When  you 
find  some 
that  seem, 
on  opening, 
to  have  de- 
veloped en- 
ough, pick 
others  of 
the  same 
general  ap- 
pea  ranee. 
With  beans, 
as  with 
most  other 
vegetabl  e  s, 
be  discrim- 
i  n  a  t  i  n  g 
when  you 
start  pick- 
i  n  g,  and 
jick  only 
the  largest 
at  first. 

When  a 
Beet  is 
Ready.  A 
beet  is  con- 
s  i  d  e  r  e  d 
ready  for 
market  i  n  g 
when  the 
bulb 
grown 
size 
from 


has 

to  a 
of 
an 
inch  and  a 

half  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Beets 
larger  than  this  are  apt  to  be  tough 
and  fibrous  In  the  home  garden 
beets  may  be  picked  when  even 
smaller  than  this.  Pull  the  whole 
beet.  Discard  only  dead  leaves,  for 
beet  tops  make  excellent  greens. 
Be  Careful  in  Picking  Corn.  The 


time  to  pick  sweet  corn  is  when  its 
sugar  content  is  highest.  This  is 
when  the  kernel  is  fully  developed 
but  is  still  in  the  dough  or  milky 
state.  By  pulling  back  part  of  the 
husk  without  removing  the  ear  from 
the  stalk,  you  can  examine  the  ker- 
nels and  then  judge  other  ears  in 
comparison  with  the  outside  appear- 
ance of  the  one  you  have  examined. 
Picking   Your   Peas.      The  pea  is 


week  behind  in  their  development. 

When    Eggplant    is    Ready   The 

eggplant  is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as 
it  has  attained  its  form  and  is  well 
developed  and  colored. 

Don't    Let    Cucumbers    Get  Ripe. 

Cucumbers  must  be  eaten  when 
very  green.  They  must  also  be 
eaten  soon  after  they  are  picked,  if 
their  slices  are  to  be  found  crisp  and 
of  good  flavor.    Most  cucumbers  com- 


line 

Our  fruit  crop  this  year  will 

highly  perishable,  quickly  losing 
flavor  and  tenderness  after  picking, 
and  also  so  if  left  on  the  vine  too  long. 
The  pea  must  be  watched  even  more 
closely  than  the  bean  and  the  corn. 
It  will  particularly  be  found  that 
some  pods  will  be  ready  for  picking 
while  others  on  the  same  vine  are  a 


be  one  of  the  largest  ever  harvested. 

monly  grown  in  America  reach  a  size 
of  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
about  an  inch  and  a' half  in  diameter. 
When  yours  reach  this  size  pick 
them. 

When  to  Pick  Radishes.  Radishes 
are  picked  about  as  soon  as  they  are 
large  enough  to  furnish  one  or  two 


bites,  rather  than  when  they  mature. 
The  big  radish  is  not  nearly  so  good 
to  eat  as  the  half-grown  one.  Always 
clear  out  the  largest  first,  so  as  to 
give  the  very  small  ones  room  to 
grow. 

How  to  Gather  Spinach,  in  gather- 
ing spinach  take  the  whole  plant, 
root  and  all.  It  is  best  to  pick  the 
larger  plants  first.  This  will  leave 
more  space  for  the  smaller  plants  to 
grow  in,  and 
those  which 
have  been 
held  back 
by  their 
neigh  b  ors 
will  then 
rapidly  pick 
up. 

When  to 
Pick  the 
Tomato.  In 
the  home 
garden  to- 
matoes may 
be  allowed 
to  ripen  on 
the  vine, 
though  to- 
rn a  t  o  e  s 
which  are 
to  be  sent 
to  market 
are  picked 
green.  The 
ripe  tomato 
has  a  full, 
deep-red 
-■olor,  but  is 
also  firm. 
Do  not  de- 
lay picking 
until  the 
fruit  has 
become  soft 
and  mushy. 
For  can- 
ning, the 
riper  the  to- 
mato can  be 
successfully 
handled  the 
better  will 
be  the  fin- 
ished pro- 
duct. 

How  You 
Can  Help 
When  your  onion  plants 
are  well  on  their  way  to  maturity  you 
can  force  the  growth  of  the  bulb  by 
preventing  the  continuous  growth  of 
the  tops.  This  is  often  done  by  roll- 
ing an  empty  barrel  along  the  rows, 
crushing  the  tops.  When  the  tops  are 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


the  Onion. 


Higher  Prices  Are  Predicted  For  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Hogs.    Are  You  Going  to  Help  Increase  the  Supply? 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


INFESTED  BEET  FIELDS 

(Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer) 

Every  beet  grower  should  go  over 
his  beet  field  and  examine  the  spots, 
ic  there  are  any,  where  the  beets  are 
not  doing  well. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  alkali  spot  where  a 
little  drainage  would  help.  A  relevel- 
ing  that  wid  take  not  more  than  a  day 
or  two  w  th  a  team  and  fresno  may 
gieatly  helo  in  leveling  off  the  high 
spots  and  filling  the  low  ones  and  thus 
save  a  lot  of  time  in  irrigating  and 
make  infinitely  better  use  of  irrigation 
water  and  tnereby  eliminate  pools 
where  the  water  accumulates  and 
scalds  the  beets  and  other  crops  and 
also  cause  the  high  spoti  to  properly 
share  the  irrigation  flow. 

In  some  districts  the  nematode  is 
getting  a  bad  start  and  the  nematoda 
is  hard  to  get  rid  of.  Then  there  is 
the  root  aphis,  too,  that  is  cutting 
o.own  the  yield.  In  a  few  instances, 
we  find  tha:  the  aphis  is  attacking 
corn  that  followed  infested  beet  fields. 
Wheat  is  a  good  crop  to  put  in  after 
both  the  nematode  and  the  apuis. 
Wheat  is  a  good  price,  too,  and  the 
very  best  fields  of  wheat  to  be  found 
anywhere  are  the  fields  where  beets 
were  previous  grown.  Then  there  is 
root  rot  that  is  bothering  some  fields. 
Rotation  is  about  the  only  remedy 
for  that,  too.  Leaf  spot  or  Cercospora 
may  infest  a  new  field  and  it  does 
not  always  mean  that  beets  on  the 
same  field  the  following  year  will  be 
bothered  with  leaf  spot.  A  very  good 
remedy  is  to  gather  the  tops  and 
crowns  at  harvest  time  and  silo  them. 
The  fermentation  seems  to  destroy 
the  bacteria.  Then,  too,  deep  fall 
plowing  will  aid  to  hold  the  leaf  spot 
in  check. 

Perhaps  only  one  side  of  the  beet 
field  will  be  found  to  be  infested. 
Make  a  record  of  the  portion  tnat  is 
infested  and  prepare  to  have  relief. 
It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  a  sen- 
sible rotation  will  correct  or  at  least 
hold  in  check  most  of  these  troubles. 
Rotation  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  puropose  of  maintaining  the  fer- 
tility oi  the  soil. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  right 
now  to  prepare  a  definite  acreage  for 
beets  for  next  year.  If  you  put  in 
corn  this  season,  following  an  old 
pasture  or  an  alfalfa  field  start  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  off.  Don't  wait 
till  you  get  too  busy  to  fall  plow  that 
corn  field.  Then  you  have  a  splendid 
start  for  next  years'  beet  crop.  Plow 
deep.  If  possible  spread  some  man- 
ure before  plowing. 

Tne  field  that  is  in  potatoes  this 
year  will  also  be  a  good  place  for 
beets  next  year.  Get  that  field  also 
plowed  this  iall.  Fall  plowing  is  not 
only  the  best  practice  for  the  beet 
grower  but  it  is  a  great  relief  against 
tne  rush  of  urgent  spring  work.  It 
takes  much  less  work  in  the  spring  to 
prepare  land  that  was  fall  plowed. 

Enlarge  your  beet  acreage  by  drain- 
ing and  otherwise  reclaming  that 
water-logged  part  of  the  field.  Get  the 
drains  in  this  fall  and  turn  on  the 
water  and  wash  out  the  mineral  as 
much  as  possible  before  winter.  Then 
plow.  In  February  are  early  March, 
sow  sweet  clover.  See  that  the  seed 
is  inoculated  and  scarrified. 

Mow  tne  first  growth  early  in  June; 
it  will  make  splendid  hay  and  then 
plow  the  second  growth  under.  Even 
though  it  would  cut  as  much  as  two 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  plow  it  under 
next  fall.  Turn  it  under  earlier  than 
you  commonly  plow  in  the  fall.  Heat 
and  moisture  are  necessary  to  decay 
that  green  growth,  if  the  plowing  is 
delayed  too  late,  the  weather  may  get 
cold  early  and  thus  check  the  decay 
of  that  organic  matter.  It  ought  to 
be  well  rotted  before  winter  comes  on. 
That  decaying  organic  matter  will 
generate  a  gas  that  will  also  aid  in 
liberating  other  elements  of  plant 
food  and  if  beets  are  put  on  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  a  maximum  crop  may 
safely  be  expected.  Sweet  clover  and 
sugar  beets  are  two  of  our  very  best 
pioneer  crops  In  reclaiming  alkali  soil. 


In  some  districts,  the  sugar  beet  acre- 
age can  be  doubled  by  making  intel- 
ligent plans  for  drainage.  It  will  be 
worth  while  to  go  out  over  your  beet 
field  rignt  now  and  get  acquainted 
with  conditions. 

Don't  wait  till  harvest  time  for  it 
is  not  always  easy,  then,  to  determine 
just  what  was  wrong  and  what  it  was 
that  caused  the  beet  yield  to  be  light 
in  spots.  It  is  unsafe  to  conclude 
that  you  will  quit  beets  for  a  year  or 
two.  Beets  are  a  good  cash  crop  and 
the  crop  is  needed  in  your  rotation. 
If  you  are  unwilling  to  practice  a  sen- 
sible rotation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
conclude  that  you  are  satisfied  with 
three  or  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre 
when  you  ought  to  have  six  tons. 
Alfalfa  ought  to  be  plowed  at  inter- 
vals. Reseed  some  of  the  worn  land 
and  prepare  for  a  big  crop  on  that 
infested  alfalfa  field.  Instead  of 
mowing  the  third  cutting,  it  will  be 
a  mignty  good  investment  to  turn  that 
third  growth  under.  Of  course,  for- 
age will  be  high  again  this  winter  but 
the  third  growth  will  be  a  better  in- 
vestment for  you  to  plow  under,  if  it 
is  turned  under  early  and  allowed  to 
rot  before  cold  weather.  Be  sure  that 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  to  hasten 
the  decay  of  the  vegetable  matter. 
Take  a  few  hours  off  and  study  the 
fields  right  now. 

 o  

THE  PROPER  SIZE  OF  THE 

IRRIGATION  STREAM 

Intelligent  irrigators  realize  that 
economy  in  the  application  of  irri- 
gation water  to  light  soils  is  depend- 
ent very  largely  on  the  size  of  the 
stream  which  is  used  and  upon  the 
area  of  land  to  which  it  is  applied  at 
one  time.  There  is  tremendous  need 
for  improvement  of  our  Utah  practice 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  size  of  irri- 
gation streams  to  the  poracity  of  the 
soil  whicn  is  irrigated.  Recent  ob- 
servations in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  State  brings  this  phase  of  irri- 
gation work  very  forcibly  to  mind. 

Experimental  results  recently  pub- 
lished in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Engineering  Department 
indicate  very  strikingly  the  effect  of 
the  size  of  stream  on  the  quantity 
of  water  whicn  was  required  to  cover 
typical  light,  porus  soils  in  California. 
These  experiments  indicate  that  when 
the  size  of  stream  applied  to  one-acre 
tract  was  equivalent  to  a  little  less 
than  5  cubic  feet  per  second  or  about 
2250  gallons  per  minute  nearly  3  acre- 
feet  of  water  was  required  to  cover 
the  one  acre.  When  the  effective  size 
of  irrigation  stream  was  increased 
about  four  times,  or  in  other  words 
when  the  same  stream  was  applied 
to  a  piece  of  land  of  only  one-fourth 
the  area,  very  much  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  proportionate  quantity 
of  water  was  required,  the  entire  tract 
of  land  being  covered  by  an  average 
of  seven-tenths  of  a  foot,  or  seven- 
tenths  acre-feet  per  acre.  Irrigators 
can  ill  afford  to  ignore  this  very  im- 
portant phase  of  irrigation  practice. 
They  should  attempt  to  study  their 
various  soils  with  care  in  order  that 
tuey  may  obtain  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  size  of  stream  used  and 
the  width  and  particularly  the  length 
of  land  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
efficiency  of  applying  a  given  stream 
to  large  or  small  tracts  may  easily  be 
judged  by  the  quantity  of  water  which 
is  required  to  cover  the  land  in  one 
irrigation.  In  case  much  over  7  or  8 
inches  deptn  is  required  at  one  time 
it  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  some 
of  the  water  is  being  lost  by  deep  per- 
colotion  and  that  such  practice  is  not 
economical. — Professor  O.  W.  Israel- 
son,  Utah  Agricultural  College. 

 o  

SILLY  CUSTOM 

"Did  her  father  give  the  bride 
away  ?" 

"No.  He  said  that  would  be  a  silly 
custom  when  he  knew  very  well  that 
In  a  few  weeks  they'd  both  be  back 
living  at  his  expense." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 


Agricultural  College 
of  Utah 

Logan,  Utah 

Agriculture— The  food  supply  of  the  nation  has  be-J 
come  a  question  of  prime  importance.     Upon  the  proper  : 
husbanding  of  it  depends  ultimately  the  power  and  the! 
future  of  the  nation.   Science  holds  the  keys.  Trained 
agriculturists  are  needed  to  unlock  the  treasure  vaults  of 
the  earth. 

Home  Economics— Parallel  in  importance  to  the  pro- 
duction  of  food  is  its  conservation  and  economical  use.l 
Ignorance  in  the  home  of  the  Nation  will  defeat  our  armies  \ 
abroad.    Trained  women  are  needed  to  teach  and  practice  ! 
the  principles  of  scientific  home  economy. 

Agricultural   Engineering   and   Mechanic  Arts — 

Positions  for  men  trained  in  Mechanical  Arts  far  exceed 
in  number  the  available  men  to  fill  them.  The  graduates 
of  the  College  in  these  lines  have  long  since  been  placed  in 
responsible  and  lucrative  positions.  What  the  Great  War 
is  now  destroying  must  some  day  be  rebuilt  and  recon- 
structed. 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration — We  are- 
living  in  a  nation  that  is  primarily  indusrial.  We  are  ]im 
ing  also  in  a  commercial  age — an  age  of  Trade  and  or 
Finance.  Men  cannot  be  found  to  supply  the  demand  for 
$5,000  and  $10,000  positions.  The  call  is  for  men  who 
know  the  principles  of  business  efficiency. 

General    Science — Mastery    of    the  fundamental 

sciences,  (chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  biology, 
mathematics,  public  health)  and  of  the  arts  (music,  liter- 
ature, art,  etc.)  are  essential  to  progress. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics — The  Utah  Agricultural 

College  now  constitutes  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  those  who 
desire  it,  for  commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

These  Courses  of  Instruction  are  Open  to  You  at  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College. 

Regular  entrance  to  Baccalaureate  courses  prescribe 
high  school  education,  but 

Those  18  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  had  no  high 
school  work  are  eligible  to  enter  without  examination  any 

courses  which  they  can  profitably  carry. 

Fall  term  open  September  10,  1917. 
Write  for  catalog  and  illustrated  circular. 

Address:   The  President,  Utah  Agricultural  College,! 
Logan,  Utah. 
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Beet  Top  Silage 


Prepare  Storage  For  Crops 


An  average  acre  of  beet  tops  and 
crowns  can  be  made  to  yield  from 
four  to  six  tons  of  silage,  if  properly 
handled,  equal  to  the  very  best  corn 
silage.  Such  is  the  conclusion  of 
James  W.  Jones  the  federal  govern- 
ment expert  on  sugar  beets,  after  a 
detail  study  of  the  subject  in  Colorado 
and  elsewhere  in  the  beet  growing 
districts  where  siioing  the  tops  and 
crowns  have  been  practised. 

It  does  not  require  an  expensive 
silo.  The  natflral  earth  silo  has  been 
successfully  used.  The  plan  is  very 
simple  and  does  not  involve  a  dollar 
of  cash  outlay. 

Select  a  well 
'drained  loc- 
ation handy  to 
;he  winter  feed 
yards.  Plow 
and  excavate  a 
trench,  eight 
or  ten  feet 
wide,  four  to 
five  feet  in 
depth  and  the 
length  will  be 
determined  by 
the  amount  of 
tops  and 
crowns  avail- 

ble.  The  ex- 
cavating may 
be  done  any 
time  now  be- 
•fore  the*  beet 
harvest  starts. 
Spread  six  or 
eight  inches  of 
straw  4  in  the 
bottom,  of  the 
excavation  and 
around  the 
sides;  then 
draw  in  the 
beet  tops  and 
cro  w  n  s  and 
spread  another 
layer  of  straw 
about  six  or 
eight  inches 
deep;  take  the 
team  off  the 
wagon  and 
hitch    to  the 

field  roller  and  Tnis  expensive  water  d 
drive  the  roller  inS  it  possible 

over  the  straw 


tents  down  with  the  field  roller.  Where 
no  field  roller  is  available  for  packing 
and  firming  the  straw  and  tops,  the 
firming  may  be  done  hy  tamping  with 
the  feet  and  by  riding  a  horse  re- 
peatedly over  the  contents.  Layer 
after  layer  of  tops  with  crowns  and 
straw  may  be  placed,  day  by  day  as 
the  beet  harvest  progresses.  If  de- 
sired, a  few  layers  may  be  put  on 
even  after  the  excavation  is  filled. 

Then  cover  witn  earth,  eight  or  ten 
inches  thick.  The  last  layer  before 
putting  on  the  earth  should  be  straw 
as  a  thin  layer  next  to  the  earth  in 
the  bottom,  on  the  sides  and  on  top 


Dr.  It.  J.  Evans. 


This  year's  overproduction  of  crops, 
coupled  with  a  shortage  of  freight 
cars  will  cause  a  glutting  of  the  mar- 
ket, considerable  loss,  and  the  fore- 
fed,  the  cut  should  be  wider  than 
thirty  inches.  There  will  be  little  or 
no  more  spoiling  than  occurs  when 
feeding  from  any  silo. 

Care'  should  be  used  in  gathering 
the  tops  from  the  field  that  dirt  is  not 
also  gathered  as  dirt  will  damage  the 
silage. 

The  fermentation  appears  1  t  largely 


istributing  system  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station  has  indirectly  paid  for  itself  many  ti  mes  over  by  mak- 
to  determine  the  most  economical  methods  of  applying  water  to  our  crops.    Both  the  individual 
farmers  and  the  state  at  large  prospers  because  of  such  knowledge. 


tops- 


a  n  d, 
several  times 

to     pack     and     exclude     the  air. 
Let    a    boy    ride    a    horse  around 
-the  edge  of  the  silo  and    pack  the 
edges  where  the  roller  can  not  reach. 

Repeat  the  operation  every  two 
days,  or  for  that  matter,  every  day, 
during  the  beet  harvest  period.  It  is 
important  to  not  allow  the  tops  to 
wither  and  dry  too  much  before  they 
are  hauled  into  the  silo.  The  mois- 
ture is  needed  and  the  straw  will  take 
up  any  excess  moisture.  The  straw 
also  serves  as  a  binder  and  prevents 
undue  evaporation  of  moisture  while 
the  silo  is  being  filled.  The  straw 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  earth 
will  mould  but  only  a  thin  layer  will 
spoil  and  may  be  readily  flaked  off 
when  the  silage  is  being  fed  out  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Both  ends  of  the  excavation  should 
have  a  moderate  slope  so  the  wagon 
load  of  tops  may  be  driven  in  at  one, 
end  and  out  at  the  other  and  it  also 
makes  it  convenient  to  roll  the  con- 


will  mould  r.nd  must  be  thrown  away 
and  therefore  it  is  best  to  use  straw 
next  to  the  earth.  The  earth  will 
weight  the  contents  down  and  also  ex- 
clude the  air.  Do  not  leave  a  ventil- 
ator, any  where.  Tne  silage  needs  a 
tight  seal  just  as  the  concrete  ox  stave 
silo  is  calculated  to  be  sealed  over 
the  top.  Do  not  add  water.  If  the 
tops  are  gathered  without  too  much 
delay,  there  will  be  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  tops  and  crowns.  It  is  best  to 
sprinkle  some  salt  over  each  layer  of 
tops.    The  silage  is  more  palatable. 

Dig  a  trench  around  the  finished 
silo  so  that  surface  water  will  not 
bother.  It  requires  from  four  to  six 
weeks  to  properly  ferment  and  develop 
good  silage.  / 

When  ready  to  feed,  remove  the 
earth  off  about  thirty  inches  across 
one  end.  Strip  the  layer  of  straw 
away  and  discard  and  then,  with  a  hay 
knife,  cut  down  across  the  silo,  much 
after  the  way  hay  is  cut  in  the  stack 
If  a  large  number  of  stock  are  to  be 


correct  the  cathartic  salts  contained 
in  the  beet  crowns  which,  ordinarily, 
more  or  less  "scour"  cattle  and  other 
stock. 

In  one  feed  lot  where  beet  top  sil- 
age was  the  principal  ration,  along 
with  alfalfa  hay,  the  steers  made  an 
average  gain  of  better  than  two  pounds 
per  day  last  winter  and  this  included 
the  shrinkage  on  r'le  steers  as  they 
came  into  the  feed  lot  and  also  the 
shrinkage  on  outgoing  shipments. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  size  for  the 
excavation.  Make  it  large  or  small, 
estimating  the  size  according  to  the 
amount  of  tops  to  put  into  it. 

All  kinds  ot  s*  ck  eat  the  silage.  The 
feeding  value  compares  with  good 
corn  silage. 

Yes,  it  takes  time  at  a  busy  season 
but  the  feeding  value  of  the  tops  and 
crowns  is  very  mucn  greater  than 
when  fed  in  tne  usual  way.  Of  course, 
any  standard-silo  may  be  used  but  the 
earth  silo  is  available  to  every  one 
and  without  a  cash  outlay. 


ing  of  low  {trices  to  the  farmer,  unless 
some  measure  of  protection  is  taken 
immediately.  If  we  would  protect  our- 
selves and  the  Nation's  food  supply 
and  transportation,  we  must  provide 
adequate  storage  facilities  to  hold  our 
crops  until  the  country  needs  and 
can  handle  them. 

Utilize  rainy  days  and  any  other 
spare  time  in  doing  this  work  from 
now  until  the  last  crop  is  harvested. 
Provide  for  grcin  and  hay  first  and 
for  root  crops  and  potatoes  later.  Every 
farmer  should  make  farming  a  real 
business  from 
the  turning  of 
the  first  fur- 
row till  the 
crop  or  final 
stock  product 
is  marketed. 
Frequently  the 
saving  due  to 
proper  storage 
or  the  holding 
of  a  crop  artfl 
the  surplus  is 
moved  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay 
for  the  storage 
building  in  one 
year.  s 
Grain  bins 
hould  be  proof 
dgainst  mice, 
rats,  and  spar- 
rows. Where 
your  old  bins 
cannot  be  eco- 
nomically made 
proof  against 
":hese  pests 
use  poisoned 
baits  or  traps. 

A  shortage 
pit  or  cellar 
for  p  o  t  a  t  oes 
and  other  root 
crops  should 
be  built  on 
high  dry 
ground,  well 
drained.  1 1 
snould  be  suf- 
ficiently deep 
and  well  cover- 
ed to  protect 
against  frost, 
well  ventilat- 
ventilated,  and  clean.  Old  pits  should 
be  thoroughly  renovated  and  disin- 
fected. They  should  have  no  bad 
odor.  For  the  storage  of  large  crops 
of  potatoes,  it  is  well  to  make  the  pit 
large  enough  to  driv  the  wagon  right 
into  one  end  and  out  of  the  other,  un- 
loading and  reloading  into  and  from 
bins  on  each  side.  Potato  seed  should 
be  stored  in  urates  where  they  will  be 
kept  free  of  mixture. 

The  loss  through  poor  storage 
amounts  to  an  enormous  sum  each 
year  in  the  United  States.  Last  year 
some  Utah  farmers  lost  fully  fine  half 
of  the  stored  potato  crop.  Bins  of 
oats  and  barley  could  be  seen  covered 
with  six  inches  of  empty  hulls  left  hy 
mice  and  rats. 

To  waste  a  crop  produced  is  far 
worse  than  not  to  have  produced  it 
as  it  has  taken  fertility,  water,  and 
human  effort  to  produce  it.  Let  us 
one  and  all  do  our  part  to  avoid 
waste. 
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DAIRYING 


CHEESE   MAKING  ON  THE  FARM 

Linwood,  Utah. 
Western  Dairy  Division, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Dear  Sirs: 

In  the  Utah  Farmer  of  July  21,  I  see 
that  you  would  advise  in  cheese  mak- 
ing. I  would  like  information  on  ranch 
cheese  making  on  a  small  scale. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  ad- 
vise you  may  give. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed)  Mrs.  Kate  Stevens. 
Answered  by  J.  E.  Dorman,  In  Charge 

of    Western    Dairy  Investigation. 

I  have  your  letter  of  August  4th  re- 
questing information  concerning  the 
manufacture  of  cheese  on  the  farm 
and  in  small  quantities.  Yon  do  not 
state  what  kinu  of  cheese  you  wish 
to  make,  but  under  the  conditions 
usually  found  on  the  farm  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  cheese  can  be  made 
successfully,  cottage  cheese  and  Jack 
cheese.  Cottage  cheese  is  usually 
made  from  skimmed  milk  or  a  mixture 
of  skim  milk  and  butermilk  and  Jack 
cheese  from  partially  skimmed  milk. 

The  public  generally  does  not  real- 
ize the  food  value  of  cottage  cheese 
and  in  these  times  of  high  prices, 
many  households  could  effect  a  con- 
siderable saving  by  substituting  cot- 
tage cheese  for  meat  for  at  least  one 
meal  a  day.  According  to  the  specia- 
lists of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture cottage  cheese  is  one  of  the 
important  meat  substitutes.  It  con- 
tains a  larger  percentage  of  protein 
(the  chief  material  for  body  building 
than  most  meats  and  furnishes  this 
material  at  a  lower  cost.  In  every 
pound  of  cottage  cheese  there  is 
about  one-fifht  of  a  pound  of 
protein,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  digestible.  Meats,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  contain  less  protein  and 
besides  have  a  certain  waste,  such  as 
bone  and  other  inedible  material.  A 
pound  of  cottage  cheese  daily  would 
supply  all  the  protein  required  by  the 
ordinary  adult  engaged  in  a  sedentary 
occupation. 

The  following  table  shows  that 
cottage  chese  is  much  cheaper  than 
most  meats  in  furnishing  protein  for 
the  diet. 

For  supplying  protein,  one  pound  of 
cottage  cheese  equals: 

1.27  pounus  of  sirloin  steak. 

1.09  pounds  round  steak. 

1.37  pounds  choice  rib  beef. 

1.52  pouna;  fowl. 

1.46  pounds  fresh  ham. 

1.44  pounds  smoked  ham. 

1.58  pound  loin  pork  chop. 

1.31  pounds  hind  leg  of  lamb. 

1.37  pound  breast  of  veal. 

In  addition  to  protein,  energy  for 
performing  body  work  must  be  fur- 
nished by  food.  As  a  source  of 
energy  also,  cottage  cheese  is  cheaper 
than  most  meats  at  present  prices. 
The  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parison wnen  energy  is  considered. 

un  the  basis  of   energy  supplied, 


Total  resources  of 
this  bank  have  in- 
creased a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  dur- 
ing the  last  few  KSjj 
months. 

They  are  now  over 
$9,000',000.  This  in- 
crease means  just 
tli  at  much  greater 
ability  to  serve  you. 

Walker  Brothers 


Bankers 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


one  pound  of  cottage  cheese  equals: 

8  1-3  ounces  sirloin  steak. 
11%  ounces  round  steak. 
11%  ounces  cnuch  rib  beef. 
10%  ounces  fowl. 

5V2  ounces  fresh  ham. 

5  ounces  smoked  ham. 

6  ounces  loin  pork  chop. 

7  1-3  ounces  hind  leg  of  lamb. 
12%  ounces  breast  of  veal. 

Direction  For  Making 
Cottage  Cheese.  This  cheese  can 
be  made  from  skim  milk  which  might 
otherwise  go  to  waste.  After  removing 
the  cream  for  coffee,  the  skim  milk 
that  is  not  needed  for  puddings, 
gravies,  etc.,  can  easily  be  made  into 
cottage  cheese.  If  the  milk  is  sweet 
it  should  he  placed  in  a  pan  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  a  clean,  warm 
place  at  a  temperature  of  about  75 
degrees  until  it  clabbors.  The  clabber- 
ed milk  shoiud  have  a  clean,  sour 
flavor.  Ordinarily  this  will  take  about 
48  hours,  but  wnen  it  is  desirable  to 
hasten  the  process,  a  small  quantity 
of  clean-flavored  soureu  milk  may  be 
mixed  with  the  sweet  milk.  As  soon 
as  the  milk  has  thickened  to  the  con- 
sistency of  thin  jelly,  it  should  be  cut 
into  pieces  the  size  of  a  walnut,  after 
which  the  curd  should  be  stirred 
thoroughly  with  spoon. 

Place  the  pan  of  broken  curd  in  a 
kettle  of  hot  water  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  100  degrees  F.  Cook 
at  that  temperature  for  about  20 
minutes,  during  which  time  stir  vigor- 
ously with  a  spoon  for  one  minute  at 
five-minute  intervals.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  heating,  pour  the  curd  and 
whey  into  a  small  cheescloth  bag  (a 
clean  salt  bag  will  do  nicely)  and  hang 
the  bag  on  a  fruit  strainer  rack  to 
drain.  After  five  to  ten  minutes,  work 
the  curd  toward  the  center  with  a 
spoon.  Raising  and  lowering  the  ends 
of  the  bag  helj  i  to  make  the  whey 
drain  faster.  To  complete  the  drain- 
ing, tie  the  ends  of  the  bag  together 
and  hang  it  up.  Since  there  is  some 
danger  that  the  curd  will  become  too 
dry,  draining  should  stop  when  the 
whey  ceases  to  flow  in  a  steady 
stream.  Tne  curd  is  then  emptied 
from  tiie  bag  and  worked  with  spoon 
or  butter  paddle  until  it  becomes  fine 
in  grain,  smooth,  and  of  the  consis- 
tency of  mashed  potatoes.  Sour  or 
sweet  cream  may  be  added  also,  to 
increase  tne  smoothness,  palatability, 
and  flavor.  Then  it  is  sealed  according 
to  taste,  about  one-quarter  ounce  to  a 
pound  of  curd. 

Jack  Cheese.  The  cheese  is  made 
every  morning  from  nights  and  morn- 
ings milk.  The  mixed  milk  should  not 
test  higher  than  .16%  acidity  and 
should  have  a  clean  flavor.  Standard- 
ize the  milk  to  3.1  or  3.2%  fat.  Heat 
the  milk  to  86  degrees  F.  and  add  % 
to  1%  commercial  starter  (clabbered 
milk).  Add  sufficient  rennet  (about  6 
oz.  per  1000  pounds  milk)  to  curdle  the 
milk  ready  for  cutting  in  25  minutes. 
(Dilute  the  rennet  about  forty  times 
its  volume  ith  cold  water  before 
adding).  The  time  for  cutting  is  deter- 
mined by  the  same  method  as  for 
Cheddar,  testing  the  curd  for  firmness. 
The  curd  is  also  cut  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  Cheddar.  After  cutting,  the 
curd  should  be  allowed  to  stand  a  few 
minutes  before  stirring,  then  stir 
gently  with  the  hands.  Stir  the  curd 
sufficiently  during  the  cooking  pro- 
cess to  prevent  matting.  The  heat 
should  be  applied  ten  minutes  after 
cutting  and  the  temperature  raised  to 
about  110  to  ii4  degrees  F.  in  35  min- 
utes or  at  the  rate  of  about  3%  de- 
grees in  five  minutes.  It  will  take 
about  35  to  45  minutes  to  firm  the  curd 
after  it  reaches  the  maximum  temper- 
ature, but  the  only  method  for  defor- 
ming the  time  for  dipping  should  be 
the  firmness  of  the  curd.  The  curd 
should  be  slightly  rubbery  but  not  so 
firm  as  curd  for  Cheddar  cheese.  The 
whey  is  removed  and  the  curd  stirred 
sufficiently  to  remove  the  excess  whey. 
(Too  much  stirring  injures  the  curd; 
do  not  handle  It  roughly.)  Salt  la 
added  while  the  curd  Is  warm  at  the 


Get  Both  Corn  Profits 


"T\0  you  harvest  and  feed  corn  stover,  the 
hay  crop  of  your  corn  fields  ?  If  not,  are 
you  giving  yourself  a  square  deal? 

A  forty-acre  field  of  fifty-bushel  corn  contains, 

besides  the  grain,  eighty  tons  of  good  palatable,  dry  feed. 
At  the  Government's  figures,  that  roughage  is  worth  at  least 
$260.00  Without  a  corn  binder,  that  much  money  is  lost  to 
you  from  every  forty-acre  field  of  corn.  With  a  binder  you 
can  add  it  to  your  profits. 

Furthermore,  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  to  save  stover  than  to 
waste  it.  A  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne  corn 
binder  cats  five  to  seven  acres  a  day,  cuts  it  at  just  the  right 
time  to  get  the  greatest  feeding  value  out  of  the  stover,  saves 
the  wages  and  the  trouble  of  getting  two  or  three  extra  men  and 
puts  tba  hard  work  where  it  belongs,  on  the  tractor  or  horses. 

Why  not  place  your  order  now  for  a  Deering,  McCormick, 
Milwaukee  or  Osborne  corn  binder  and  get  both  the  grain  and 
hay  profits  from  your  corn  fields  besides  reducing  your  har- 
vesting expense?  We  will  send  you  catalogues  so  that  you 
can  bay  the  one  best  suited  to  your  farm  and  work.  Write 
us  at  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angelei,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco,  Cab  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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rate  of  3  pounds  per  100  pounds  milk 
and  after  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  and 
dissolved  the  curd  is  ready  to  press. 

Molding  the  cneese.  The  press  cloths 
used  for  molding  the  cheese  are  made 
of  heavy  sheeting  and  are  about  34 
inches  square.  The  cloths  are  laid 
out  evenly,  one  over  the  other,  and  are 
spread  over  the  top  of  a  large  open 
pail.  Push  the  center  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pail,  leaving  the  edges 
hanging  over  the  sides.  Sufficient  curd 
(about  7  pounds)  to  make  a  six  pound 
cneese  is  weigned  out  and  poured  into 
the  top  press  cloth.  The  four  corners 
of  the  cloth  are  caught  up  with  the 
left  hand  while  with  the  right  hand 
the  curd  is  lormed  round  and  the  cloth 
straightened.  The  cloth  is  now  taken 
up  tightly  over  the  curd  with  the  left 
hand,  while  the  cheese  is  given  a  roll- 
ing motion  on  the  table,  with  the  right 
hand,  pressing  at  the  same  time  to 
expel  the  whey.  This  twists  the  press 
cloth  tightly  over  the  curd,  where  it  is 
tied  with  a  string.  The  excess  cloth 
is  spread  out  evenly  over  the  top  of 
the  cheese  and  it  is  then  ready  for  the 
press. 

Pressing.  The  cheese  are  pressed 
between  two  wcjaen  planks,  12  inches 
x  iy2  inches  surfaced;  the  length  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  cheese 
pressed  or  the  size  of  the  room.  The 
first  board  should  be  laid  with  a  slight 
slant  to  permit  the  whey  to  drain  off 
readily.  The  cheese  are  then  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  board  about  one 
inch  apart  after  which  another  board 
is  placed  on  top.  If  necessary  the 
cheese  can  be  placed  four  or  five  lay- 
ers deep  if  a  board  is  placed  between 
layers.  Best  results  can  be  gotten  by 
placing  the  boards  and  cheese  In  an 
ordinary  upright  cheese  press.  An- 
other method  is  to  brace  the  first 
board,  near  a  wall,  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor;  then  level  with  the  top 
board  a  lever  (2x4,  5  feet  long)  is 
fastened  to  the  wall  with  the  top 
a  hinge  which  will  allow  It  to  be  raised 
or  lowered.  These  levers,  one  every 
four  feet,  are  laid  over  the  top  board 
and  a  weight  (about  100  pounds  Is 
fastened  to  the  other  end.  This  acts 
as  automatic  press.  The  cheese  are 
left  In  the  press  about  fifteen  hours 
after  which  they  are    removed,  the 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


press  cloths  taken  off,  and  the  cheese 
laid  on  the  shelves.  If  the  press  cloth 
sticks  to  the  cheese,  pulling  out  pieces 
of  cheese  when  removed,  this  1b  a 
sign  that  the  surface  gets  too  dry 
while  in  the  press.  Water  thrown  on 
the  cheese  occasionally  or  the  room 
kept  moist  will  prevent  this.  In  about 
two  days  after  removing  from  the 
press  the  cheese  should  be  dipped  in 
hot  (200  to  220  degrees  F.)  paraffine 
and  held  there  for  ten  seconds.  This 
will  prevent  shrinkage  and  give  the 
cheese  a  neater  appearance. 

Half  Skim  Jack  Cheese..  Milk  used 
for  half  skim  Jack  cheese  should  test 
1.8  to  2%  fat.  The  nights  milk  may 
be  skimmed  and  the  skim  milk  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  mornings 
whole  milk.  The  rate  of  rennet  ex- 
tract should  be  decreased  sufficiently 
to  curdle  the  milk  ready  for  cutting  in 
about  45  minutes.  The  cooking  tem- 
perature should  be  lower;  about  104 
to  106  degrees  F.  and  the  whey  should 
be  removed  when  the  curd  is  about 
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the  same  firmness  as  for  full  cream 
Jack.  The  cheese  should  not  be 
paraffined  as  they  are  usually  dried 
for  grating  purposes. 

Several  other  varieties  of  cheese  can 
be  made  on  the  farm,  tnough  it  re- 
quires some  special  training  and  x- 
perience  that  is  difficult  to  acquire 
anywhere  except  in  a  factory.  Learn- 
ing to  make  cheese  by  mail  is  difficult 
and  has  not  proven  very  successful. 
Practical  work  in  a  cheese  factory  is 
necessary  in  order  to  make  cheese  of 
the  Cheddar  type. 

 o  

-    SUN  FLOWERS  FOR  SILAGE 

The  Western  Dairy  Division  at  Salt 
Lake  City  received  a  question  about 
the  use  of  sun  flowers  for  silage  and 
feeding  of  it  to  dairy  cows  and 
answered  it  as  follows: 

We  have  no  information  on  this 
subject  except  that  concerning  sun- 
flowers used  for  silage  and  fed  to 
dairy  cows. 

Sunflowers  silage  has  been  tried  out 
In  a  limited  way  at  one  of  the  State 
Experiment  Stations  here  in  the 
Northwest,  and  I  have  reports  that 
several  silos  in  different  sections  of 
the  West  will  be  filled  with  sunflower 
silage  this  fall.  The  report  we  have 
was  furnished  by  one  of  our  field  men-, 
and  is  as  follows: 

"The  sunflowers  used  for  silage 
were  Mammoth  Russian.  Several 
smaller  varieties  have  been  grown  but 
this  large  variety  is  considered  the 
best  for  silage.  They  were  drilled  in 
rows  twenty  inches  apart  and  irri- 
gated. They  were  planted  about  the 
middle  of  May  but  can  be  planted 
earlier.  Fifteen  pounds  of  seed  were 
used  per  acre.  In  case  this  crop  is 
grown  under  dry  farming  conditions 
the  seed  should  be  planted  in  rows 
thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  apart.  The 
yield  last  year  was  thirty  to  forty 
tons  per  acre." 

In  testing  out  the  value  of  sunflower 
silage,  the  report  states  that  a  part  of 
the  herd  was  fed  on  corn  silage  and  a 
part  on  sunflower  silage.  The  cows 
receiving  the  sunflower  silage  kept  up 
their  flow  of  milk  as  well  as  those  fed 
on  corn  silage.  Some  of  the  big  Hol- 
stein  cows  took  as  much  as  ninty 
pounds  per  day.  No  unfavorable  re- 
sults could  be  noticed  in  the  flavor  of 
the  milk.  While  this  experiment  has 
not  gone  for  enough  to  reach  any  de- 
finite conclusions  it,  indicates  that  sun- 
flowers may  be  considered  a  good  crop 
for  the  silo  in  some  localities  in  the 
Northwest. 


Has  O.  K.  of 
the  West 

No  other  oil  seems  to  take  to 
the  splash  feed  of  Ford  cars  and 
reach  every  moving  part  as 
perfectly  as  does  Simplex  Ford 
Motor  Oil.  It's  the  oil  for  this 
western  country — refined  to 
keep  "friction"  out. 

t>  Simplex 
FORD 
Motor  Oil 

lubricates  at  all  temperatures. 
You  get  more  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon when  you  use  it.  Try  it  a 
few  times — you'll  note  the  dif- 
ference it  makes  in  the  action 
of  your  motor. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WELLSVILLE 
COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  JULY  1917 

By  LeRoy  W.  Hillam. 

Hot  weather  and  flies  caused  a 
slight  drop  in  tho  average  production 
of  the  Wellsville  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation for  the  month  of  July.  Dur- 
ing this  period  419  cows  were  tested 
with  an  average  of  748  pounds  of  milk 
and  29.8  pounds  of  fat  per  cow  for  the 
whole  association.  Tnis  is  practically 
3  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  cow  lower 
than  last  month's  average.  Of  these 
419  cows  70  are  on  the  "Honor  Roll" 
each  having  produced  over  40  pounds  of 
butter  fat  for  the  month.  Nineteen 
of  this  number  produced  over  50 
pounds  of  fat,  while  two  produced  over 
60  pounds.  Ninety  three  cows  pro- 
duced over  1000  pounds  of  milk. 

The  high  cow  for  this  month  is 
Rosie,  a  grade  Holstein  owned  by 
John  Stuart.  She  produced  1628 
pounds  of  milk  testing  4%  producing 
65.1  pounds  of  butter  fat.  This  is  the 
second  month  thij  cow  has  lead  the 
association  out  of  the  three  months  in 
which  she  has  been  fresn.  Second 
place  goes  to  John  Darley's  grade  Jer- 
sey Blooch,  jne  produced  1398  pounds 
of  milk  testing  4.4%  making  61.5 
pounds  of  fat.  Ro  mie  II,  a  grade  Jer- 
sey, also  owned  by  Mr.  John  Darley  is 
third  with  a  production  of  1166  pounds 
of  5%  milk  producing  58.3  pounds  of 
fat. 

Twenty  three  herds  with  a  total  of 
211  cows  out  of  tne  46  herds  on  test 
averaged  over  30  pounds  of  butter  fat 
per  cow.  The  high  herd  average  for 
the  month  again  goes  to  John  Darley's 
21  grade  Jerseys.  These  cows  averaged 
1071  pounds  of  milk  and  48.2  pounds 
of  butter  fat  per  cow.  This  is  the  six- 
th month  straight  that  Mr.  Darley's 
cows  have  lead  the  association.  Second 
Herd  for  the  month  is  LeRoy  Green's 
mixed  herd  of  four  cows  whose  aver- 
age production  was  40.9  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  per  cow.  Third  place  goes  to 
Mr.  John  Brenchley's  eight  grade 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys  which  averaged 
38.7  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow.  The 
average  production  for  the  lowest  herd 
this  month  was  11.4  pounds  of  butter 
fat  per  cow.  This  is  37.8  pounds  of 
butter  fat  less  per  cow  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  highest  herd  for  the  month. 
This  means  a  profit  or  $18.90  per  cow 
in  favor  of  each  animal  in  the  high- 
est herd.  From  these  figures  one  can 
readily  see  that  good  cows  are  the 
only  kind  conductive  to  high  net  re- 
turns. 

Six  more  '  Boarders"  were  disposed 
of  as  Beef  and  a  few  more  are  being 
threatened  with  the  butcher's  ax  if 
they  do  not  improve  their  production. 

The  Association  is  now  on  its  last 
month  of  its  year's  runnning  and  a  re- 
organization for  the  second  year  of 
testing  is  now  being  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Hillam,  tester  for  the  Association. 
Persons  wishing  to  enter  the  Associ- 
ation for  the  second  year  of  running 
kindly  see  Mr.  Hillam  and  make  ar- 
rangements at  their  earliest  opportun- 
ity. 
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PROTECT  THE  CROPS. 
Much     Is    Lost     Each    Year  From 
Disastrous  Fires. 

Many  of  the  fields  of  grain  through- 
out the  state  will  be  in  danger  of  de- 
struction by  fire  as  the  harvest  ap- 
proaches unless  measures  are  taken 
to  safeguard  them.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  dry-farm  crops  where  the 
june  grass  ripens  early. 

In  the  past  much  has  been  lost 
each  year  by  disastrous  fires  in  grain 
fields.  Sometimes  the  stubble  gets 
ablaze  and  before  control  can  be  had 
valuable  stacks  of  grain  are  destroy- 
ed by  the  destructive  blaze. 

In  many  localities  the  june  grass 
itself  is  a  menacing  factor  in  favor  of 
fires  for  it  is  readily  set  ablaze  with 
the  spark  of  the  locomotive,  the 
stub  of  a  cigarette,  the  falling  of  a 
match,  or  the  embers  of  the  camp  fire. 
A  careless  smoker  in  the  harvest  field 
is  a  constant  menace  and  should  be 
cautioned  to  extreme  care  that  there 
be  no  destructive  fires  resulting  from 
his  carelessness.  Those  in  charge  of 
camp  fires  during  harvest  or  thresh- 


TheScales  With 
A  1Q  Year  Guarantee 


Be  your  own  weighmaster.  A  depend- 
able, all-purpose  scale  on  your  farm  makes 
and  saves  you  many  a  dollar  which  other- 
wise you  would  lose  without  knowing  why 
or  where. 

Mcdonald— 

The  Original  Pitless  Scale 

Sold  under  a  positive  1 0-year  guarantee 
of  accuracy.    Solid  steel  frame  locked  at 
corners,  solid  steel  joists,  knife  edge  bear- 
ings protected  against  frost  and  clogging, 
and  other  distinctive  features  in  design 
and  construction    make  the  McDonald 
trouble-proof,  repair-proof  and  perman- 
ently reliable.    Many  of  them  in  use 
over  20  years  are  giving  satisfactory 
service  today. 

Easy  to  erect  or  move.  No  pit  to  dig 
or  expensive  foundation  to  build — no 
expert  needed.  Full  directions  with 
every  scale  which  anyone  can  follow. 

Ask  your Moline Dealer  about  the  McDonald 
Pitless,  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literature. 
Address  Department  33 

Moline  Plow  Company,   Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of 
Plows  (sch'n.d)    Stalk  Cutters   Grain  Drills 
Harrows        Hay  Loaders    Lime  Sowers 
Planters Side  Del.Rakes  Seeders 
Cultivators     Dump  Rakes 
Listers  Potato  Diggers 

Moline-Universa/  Tractor 


For  Over  50  Years^ 


Rice  Binders  Spreaders 
Grain  Binders  Scales 
Corn  Binders  Wagons 
Mowers  Vehicles 
Reapers        Farm  Trucks 
Stephens  Six  Automobile 


foi  Good  Implements 


ing,  should  be  made  to  feel  a  keen 
responsibility  and  see  to  it  that  no 
smoldering  embers  are  left  for  the 
wind  to  carry  into  the  stubble.  Where 
june  grass  skirts  the  field  of  ripening 
grain,  the  farmer  should  plow  a  few 
furrows  next  to  the  grain  to  lessen  the 
danger  by  fire  from  that  source.  Then, 
too,  he  should  plow  around  the  stacks 
a  strip  wide  enough  to  check  any 
blaze  that  might  get  into  the  field. 
Stacks  should  be  placed  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  the  railroads. 

In  districts  where  much  is  at  stake 
and  fires  are  easily  started  it  would 
be  well  for  the  farmers  to  provide  a 
regular  watchman  to  guard  against  any 
enemy  incendiary  who  might  be  lurk- 
ing about  to  destroy.  It  would  be 
easy  for  such  an  enemy  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  without  being  detected 
where  farmers  manifest  a  heedless- 
ness to  this  danger.  On  the  other 
hand,  much  loss  might  be  avoided  by 
using  vigilance  and  placing  every  safe- 
guard against  the  dangers  of  fire. 

The  railroads  can  do  their  share 
and  do  much  to  prevent  fires  near  their 
rights  of  way  in  the  farming  districts, 
by  working  in  co-operation  with  the 
farmers,  advising  on  means  of  protec- 
tion, and  making  conditions  less  liable 
to  fires. — J.  W.  Paxman  Dry  Farm  Spec- 
ialist, Extension  Division,  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College. 

 o  

THE  POWER  OF  A  SMILE 
By  F.  H.  Sweet. 

"There's  a  face  for  you,"  said  one 
man  to  another,  as  they  were  crossing 
the  city  hall  square.  "Isn't  it  grand! 
\'ou  seldom  see  faces  like  that  now- 
adays.   They  are  getting  rather  rare." 

"Yes,"  agreed  his  companion,  "but 
one  must  live  correctly  to  have  such 
a  face.  A  man's  mode  of  life  will 
show  in  his  face,  no  matter  how  hard 
he  may  try  to  conceal  it." 

A  reporter  was  walking  behind  the 
two  men  and  overheard  the  conversa- 
tion. He  boarded  an  elevated  train 
at  Park  place,  and  happened  to  take 
a  seat  near  the  man  whose  face  had 
attracted  favorable  attention. 

On  the  opposite  side  sat  two  wo- 
men and  a  little  girl.    The  child  sud- 


denly and  apparently  without  cause 
began  to  cry  quietly  to  versalf.  The 
younger  woman,  who  was  evidently 
the  child's  mother,  tried  to  comfort 
her,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  child  con- 
tinued to  cry,  and  the  big  tears  rolled 
down  her  cheeks  until  the  handker- 
chief borrowed  from  her  motiier  was 
wet.  Once  as  the  uttie  one  looked  up 
she  caught  the  eye  of  the  man  sitting 
opposite,  and  evidently  saw  something 
in  his  face  which  attracted  her.  Her 
blue  eyes  opened  wide  and  a  smile 
spread  over  her  face,  leaving  the  big 
tear-drops  and  a  little  redness  about 
the  eyes  as  the  "only  evidence  of  the 
sorrow  which  had  convulsed  her  a  mo- 
ment before.  The  man  smiled,  too, 
and  the  child  glided  off  her  seat,  and 
crossing  the  aisle,  climbed  up  into 
his  arms  and  settled  herself  comfort- 
ably on  his  knee.  The  mother  sat 
dumfounded  for  a  moment,  and  cast 
searching  glances  at  the  man  in  front 
of  her,  who,  understanding  the  situa- 
tion perfectly,  said  reassuringly: 

"It's  all  right,  madam." 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Four- 
teenth street  they  all  got  out,  the  two 
women  walking  on  ahead  and  the 
little  girl,  clasping  the  man's  hand, 
was  chatting  away  perfectly  happy 
and  contented.  The  face  of  the  world 
had  changed  for  her  at  the  presence 
of  the  man's  smile,  and  the  tears  of 
a  moment  before  were  entirely  for- 
gotten. The  bell  sounded  twice,  the 
gates  closed  with  a  bang,  and  the 
train  wheeled  its  way  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  street,  leaving  the  reporter 
staring  at  his  knees. 

"Fifty-eighth  street!  all  out!"  called 
the  guard. 

The  reporter  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
found  that  he  had  been  carried  a  mile 
or  more  beyond  his  station,  thinking 
of  a  child's  instinct  and  a  man's  smile. 


FORGIVING  PARENT 

War-Bride  (who  had  eloped) — "Oh, 
Jack!  Here's  a  telegram  from  papa. 

Bridegroom  (eagerly) — "What  does 
he  say?" 

War-Bride — "Do  not  come  home 
and  all  will  be  well. — London  Opin- 
ion. 
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Cheese  can  be  made  on  the  farm, 
story  of  how  to  do  it  in  this  issue. 


Read  the 


Profit  by  your  own  experiences,  for  it  is  a  good 
school  if  we  can  only  learn  to  do  or  not  to 
do  again,  the  things  we  learn. 

to  to 
PRICES  ADVANCE. 

Several  of  our  implement  dealers  tell  us  they 
have  had  notice  of  an  advance  on  farm  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Prices  have  gone  up  as 
much  as  35  per  cent.  O  ur  readers  will  recall 
that  we  have  advised  them  about  this  advance, 
and  suggested  they  order  all  the  machinery  they 
expect  to  use  this  fall  and  spring.  This  is  part 
of  the  service  we  are  trying  to  give  our  readers, 
keeping  them  advised  on  such  important  subjects. 

It  may  not  be  too  late  to  secure  some  of  the 
machinery  or  implements  you  need  at  old  prices. 
If  you  can  do  it — right  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

'  'V  v-  '  to  to 

PRICES  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS 

As  we  go  to  press  with  this  issue,  there  has 
been  nothing  done  yet,  of  a  definite  nature,  as  to 
what  price  the  government  will  make  on 
wheat  and  other  important  farm  products. 

The  government  will  buy  all  the  wheat  but  at 
v/hat  price?  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
price  of  wheat  right  now.  In  Utah  County,  we 
are  told,  millers  are  only  offering  $1.80  while  in 
Cache  Valley  the  farmers  are  getting  $2.40. 

It  is  a  big  problem  and  a  new  one  for  the 
government  to  fix  prices  on  farm  products.  It 
will  take  time,  and  during  this  wait,  farmers  are 
wondering  what  to  do. 

to  to 

PRODUCE  MORE  HONEY 
A  very  small  per  cent  of  our  farms  have  any 
bees  on  them.  There  is  profit  In  a  few  colonies 
of  bees  to  gather  the  honey  from  the  flowers  of 
th^  clovers,  cereals,  fruits,  trees^  and  weeds  on 
your  farm. 

We  have  another  reason  why  bees  should  be 
found  on  more  of  our  farms,  it  is  being  emphasized 
at  the  present  time,  the  economy  of  these  bees 
and  the  food  they  would  save,  they  would  gather 
the  nectar  of  the  flowers  and  plants  that  would 
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otherwise  be  wasted.  Honey  is  a  valuable  food 
product  and  should  be  used  in  every  home.- 

Why  not  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees  and  gather 
this  healthful  food  from  your  farm  that  is  going 
to  waste  at  the  present  time? 


PREVENT  FIRES 

At  this  time  of  the  year  when  everything  is  so 
dry,  every  percaution  possible  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  fires.  Playing  with  matches  is  often  the 
cause  of  a  serious  loss.  Smoking  and  the  care- 
less dropping  of  matches  has  proved  to  be  the 
cause  of  serious  loss  in  many  places. 

In  a  moment  or  two's  time  the  savings  of  a  year 
or  two  may  go  up  in  smoke,  if  the  barn  and  hay, 
implements  or  possibly  livestock  are  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Some  sections  are  experiencing  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  fires  and  it  should  serve  as  a  warning  to 
others  that  the  greatest  care  be  taken  to  prevent 
fires  on  the  farm.  Some  preventive  measures 
should  be  taken,  such  as  providing  a  barrel  of 
water  that  could  be  used  on  a  moment's  notice 
should  a  fire  occur. 

: ;  j.  /  to  to 

DRAINAGE  WILL  HELP 
There  is  so  much  land  that  needs  draining  and 
the  results  of  drainage  are  so  successful  that  we 
are  surprised  at  the  many  thousands  of  acres 
that  need  it  and  still  are  not  drained.  In  nearly 
every  section  of  the  state,  there  is  more  or  less 
land  that  needs  to  be  drained.  These  water- 
loggd  acres  would  help  to  increase  the  food  pro- 
ducts, if  they  were  put  into  shape.  Drainage  pro- 
jects have  been  tried  out  in  so  many  districts 
and  proved  successful,  that  one  takes  no  chances 
bn  the  benefits  to  come  from  drained  land.  Often 
the  crop  of  the  following  year  will  pay  for  the  cost 
of  draining  the  land.  If  this  is  true,  and  it  can 
be  proved  on  many  farms,  why  do  we  hesitate  to 
have  our  land  drained? 

Our  government  will  help  in  the  general  survey 
of  the  land,  and  money  can  be  secured  if  neces- 
sary for  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

It  is  a  good  business  proposition,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  patriotic  duty  to  increase  production 
If  you  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  work  we 
can  help  you.      Ask  us  any  question  you  want 
to  about  drainage.     We  want  to  help. 

to  to 

LET  IT  BE  A  CAREFUL  HARVEST 
Every  farmer  should  plan  'now  to  see  that  there 
is  no  waste  in  the  harvest  that  is  now  going  on. 
The  people  of  the  world  need  every  bit  of  food 
stuff  we  will  be  able  to  supply  them.  An  another 
important  reason,  it  will  be  profitable  and  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  see  that  there  is  no  waste  at 
harvest  time.  The  increased  acreage  means  in- 
creased production. 

Storing  should  be  provided  for.  We  have  sug- 
gested in  our  columns  a  number  of  times  methods 
of  building  cellars  for  storing  potatoes  and  the 
right  kind  of  storage  for  other  crops.  Big  ware- 
house concerns  have  proffered  the  use  of  some 
of  their  space  sufficient  to  store  several  hundred 
car  loads,  and  if  necessary  they  will  advance 
money  on  the  same.  If  you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  store  or  properly  market  your  crops,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  get  in  touch  with  the  county  agri- 
cultural agent. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that 
nothing  should  go  to  waste.  All  the  surplus 
should  be  cared  for  in  some  way. 

to  to 

WHY  ARE  WEEDS  SO  TOUGH 
Why  are  weeds  such  fighters,  while  our  cul- 
tivated crops  are  so  tender  and  easily  destroyed? 
This  is  a  question  that  one  often  asked  himself 
when  trying  to  keep  down  the  weeds  on  his  farm. 
Did  you  ever  think  that  the  weed  has  only  to  pre- 
serve itself?  It  only  has  to  produce  seed  enough 
for  next  year  planting.  Many  of  them  seem  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  Efeed.  Their  only  work 
is  to  keep  agrowing. 

Tbe  cultivated  plants  are  grown  so  they  will 
produce  a  surplus  of  fruit  or  seed  for  the  help  of 
mankind.  Wild  fruit  trees  need  no  sprayng  but 
Hi''  cultivated  kinds  are  given  the  best  of  atten- 
tion and  care  in  order  to  produce  a  good  crop. 
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Weeds  seem  to  have  a  toughness  given  them  by 
'nature  and  this  is  why  we  have  to  fight  them, 

while  at  the  same  time  we  are  increasing  our 
protection  and  care  for  the  cultivated  crops. 

to  to 

OUR  BIG  FRUIT  CROP. 

This  year  Utah  will  harvest  one  of  the  largest 
fruit  crops  we  have  produced  in  years.  The  big 
problem  is  to  take  care  of  this  big  crop  without 
any  waste  or,  just  as  small  a  waste  as  possible. 

Drying,  canning  and  preserving  will  help  more 
this  year  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  interest 
that  has  been  awakened  by  the  need  of  every 
pound  possible  for  our  own  use  and  to  help  feed 
the  people  of  the  world.  Many  articles  have  ' 
been  published  in  the  Utah  Farmer,  offering  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  the  canning,  drying  and  con- 
serving of  our  fruit  could  best  be  done.  The 
peach  crop  will  soon  be  on,  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  market  it.  Some  have  contracted 
their  crop,  others  are  taking  a  chance  on  the 
market.    Good  prices  are  being  offered. 

Don't  wait  until  the  last  day  before  picking  to 
secure  your  basket  and  know  that  cars  will  be 
ready  to  haul  it  away.  Labor  will  be  needed,  ar- 
range now  so  you  will  be  sure  of  the  necessary 
help. 

*    to  to 

MACHINERY  PREPAREDNESS 
A  number  of  times  we  have  suggested  that  any 
one  who  was  likely  to  need  farm  machinery  or 
implements  of  any  kind  for  use  this  summer  or 
fall,  should  place  their  orders  early.  Prices  are 
advancing  all  the  time  and  in  preparedness  you 
would  have  the  advantage  of  old  prices.  Of  more 
importance  than  the  price  is  the  question  of  se- 
curing what  you  want,  when  you  need  it.  Often 
the  price  of  the  implements  is  lost  in  the  time  or 
crops  wasted,  waiting  for  the  part  or  the  machin- 
ery necessary  to  do  the  work. 

This  matter  is  of  more  importance  than  some 
seem  to  realize,  and  for  this  reason  we  are  re- 
peating our  suggestion.  Dealers  can  not  get 
what  they  want  and  manufacturers  can  not  make 
the  machinery  because  they  can  not  secure  the 
material  necessary. 

We  want  to  go  a  little  farther  and  recommend 
that  you  look  ahead  to  next  spring's  work  and  if 
you  can  buy  at  old  prices  any  machinery  you 
know  that  you  will  need,  the  investment  will  be  a 
good  one. 

Labor  will  be  more  scarce  next  year  than  this 
and  machinery  preparedness  is  a  serious  question 
for  every  farmer.  Lack  of  it  may  be  a  loss  or  a 
great  annoyance. 

Buy  now  what  machinery  or  extra  parts  you 
need. 

to  ■  to 

NEXT  YEAR'S  CROPS. 
From  indications  the  question  of  food  products 
will  be  as  serious  next  year  as  it  is  now. 

When  the  call  from  our  Government  came  to 
increase  our  food  production  for  1917,  there  was 
but  a  short  time  to  prepare.  Now  we  have  plenty 
time  to  look  ahead  and  plan  for  next  year.  Con- 
sumption is  rapidly  overtaking  production  and 
we  have  very  little,  if  any,  surplus  to  draw  from, 
and  as  a  result  there  must  be  an  increased  pro- 
duction for  the  next  year  or  two  in  order  that 
hundreds  will  not  go  hungry. 

Our  leaders  at  Washington  seem  to  realize  the 
situation  for  they  have  guaranteed  to  the  farmer 
a  minimum  price  of/$2.00  a  bushel  for  wheat  for 
1918  crop.  This  was  done  with  the  idea  of  induc- 
ing the  farmers  to  grow  every  bushel  of  wheat 
possible.  Wheat  is  not  the  only  crop  that  must 
be  produced.  Our  general  rotation  should  be  V 
considered  because  the  problem  before  us  is  not 
for  one  year,  it  is  for  several  years  to  come,  and 
the  best  results  will  come  only  when  proper 
rotation  is  carried  out. 

Plans  should  be  made  so  that  we  can  produce 
the  greatest  crop  possible.  Every  rod  of  ground 
should  bo  utilized,  and  in  all  of  this  planning  a 
careful  study  should  be  made,  so  that  each  acre 
ol  land  is  planted  to  the  kind  of  crop  it  will  pro- 
duce the  best. 

Each  farm  is  a  study  of  Itself,  and  every  farmer 
must  do  some  thinking  and  planning  If  his  farm 
is  to  produce  a  maximum  crop  for  1918. 
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STORING  POTATOES  IN 

"DUG-OUTS" 

(Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer) 

There  will  be  a  big  increase  in  the 
production  of  potatoes  this  year.  Un- 
less definite  plans  are  made 
and  a  co-operative  movement 
carried  out,  there  will  be 
Borne  potatoes  spoil  this  fall.  Not  so 
much  for  want  of  a  market,  but  be- 
cause they  cannot  all  be  handled  at 
digging.  Railroad  facilities  are  now 
taxed,  what  will  it  be  at  harvest  time? 

Another  thing  that  we  must  remem- 
ber and  that  is  we  should  not  try  to 
dump  all  our  crop  onto  the  market 
at  digging  time.  Part  of  our  crop 
must  be  stored  away  and  sold  during 
the  winter  and  spring. 

What  about  seed  for  next  year  this 
must  be  stored  away  and  so  we  see 
the  necessity  of  proper  and  abundant 
storage  room. 

This  question  of  how  to  hold  po- 
tatoes after  harvest  time  is  to  many 
growers  a  serious  problem.  Potatoes 
are  kept  over  winter  in  three  ways: 
In  pits  covered  with  straw  and  earth, 
in  cellars  under  buildings,  and  in  stor- 
agr  cellars  or  "dug-outs."  The  first 
Method  is  cheaper  to  begin  with  but 
Inefficient  and  in  the  end  the  most  ex- 
pensive. Potatoes  stored  in  pits  are 
hard  to  get  at  unless  left  there  until 
settled  weatner  in  spring,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  pitted  potatoes 
is  that  the  grower  never  knows  wheth- 
er they  are  heating,  Keeping  well  or 
freezing  during  the  winter.  Last  win- 
ter one  man  lost  enough  potatoes  from 
freezing  in  one  pit  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  modern  cellar  that 
would  hold  j.u,000  sacks  of  potatoes. 
The  loss  in  the  state  from  this  cause 
was  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Cellars  under  buildings  have  several 
objections.  The  capacity  is  limited, 
the  space,  is  unhandy  to  get  at,  tem- 
perature and  humidity  are  difficult  to 
control,  and  ventilation  is  usually 
poor. 

The  potato  storage  dug-out  is  un- 
questionably the  simplest  and  most 
efficient  way  of  storing  potatoes.  The 
dug-out  is  not  an  invention  but  rather 
the  result  of  growth  or  development 
from  the  older  system  of  pitting  pota- 
toes. It  is  the  result  of  almost  50 
years'  experience  in  storing  potatoes 
in  the  West,  and,  as  now  constructed, 
is  typically  a  Western  institution. 

In  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  labor 
and  materials,  many  potato  growers 
are  contemplating  the  building  of  dug- 
outs this  summer.  A  careful  study  of 
the  subject  shows  that  a  properly  con- 
structed dug-out  is  the  most  efficient 
and  cheapest  storage  space    on  the 


Better  Prices 
For  Hogs 

Feed  your  hogs  with  the  idea 
of  producing  well  balanced,  ten- 
der meat,  and  you  can  command 
a  good  price  for  them.  Regular 
feedings  of  our 

High  Protein 
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furnishes,  in  liberal  quantity,  the 
very  elements  which  are  essential 
i  to  the  scientific  feeding  of  hogs. 
Order  a  supply  now  and  test  it. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


farm,  both  for  winter  and  summer  use 
and  for  other  things  as  well  as  pota- 
toes. Mistakes  in  construction  of  the 
dug-out  are  expensive  and  hard  to 
remedy,  hence  it  is  wise  to  make  a 
careful  working  plan  before  starting 
the  work. 

The  following  suggestions,  though 
brief,  are  points  of  vital  importance 
that  Rave  been  taken  from  the  exper- 
ience of  the  most  successful  potato 
growers  of  tne  West: 

Locate  the  cellar  on  level  land  or 
through  a  knoll.  Never  set  into  a  hill- 
side.   Select  a  well  drained  location. 

Excavate  the  sufficient  depth  so  as 
to  have  soil  for  covering  top  and  ends. 
Three  feet  will  usually  be  sufficient. 

Side  walls  are  usually  required,  eith- 
er of  posts  or  stone. 

Make  provision  for  light  in  cellar 
by  sufficiently  large  ventilating  shafts. 
Make  vestibule  long  enough  to  leave 
no  sloping  driveway  outside. 

A  large  cellar  should  have  a  drive- 
way through  it  with  doors  at  each  end. 

A  good  roof  and  double  doors,  well 
fitted,  are  indispensible. 

The  best  roof  is  made  of  soil  and 
straw,  not  because  of  cheapness,  but 
on  account  of  their  superior  insulating 
qualities. 

Water-proofing  over  the  soil  is  de- 
sirable if  the  expense  is  warranted. 

Rafters  should  be  sound  poles,  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  small  end,  or 
<2xl2  sawed  stuff,  ana  set  15  inch  cen- 
ters. 

Purlins  should  be  not  less  than  4x 
12—6x12  is  better. 

Posts  should  be  eight  inches  at  top 
and  not  more  tnan  ten  feet  between 
centers.  A  36-foot  cellar  should  have 
two  rows  of  posts.  A  wider  cellar 
should  have  four  rows  of  posts.  Be 
sure  of  good  foundation  for  posts  and 
walls. 

Slat  bottoms  are  desirable  for  the 
bins. 

The  cost  of  a  good  potato  cellar 
should  be  between  z0  to  30c  per  100 
pounds  of  potatoes. 

Each  square  foot  of  noor  space  in 
cellar  will  carry  200  pounds  of  po- 
tatoes piled  four  feet  deep. 

A  well  constructed  cellar  shouid  last 
ten  years  without  mucn  repairing, 
then  by  recovering  it  can  again  be 
made  as  good  as  new. 


Cprr  Copy  of  latest  sheet  music  to  all  who 
lrxlIilL  send  in  the  coupon  below. 


USE  CHEAPER  FEEDS; 

SAVE  GRAIN 

Corn  fodder,  straw,  and  other  rough- 
ages, when  fed  with  concentrates, 
make  good  rations. 

"It  is  time  to  quit  shoveling  grain 
indiscriminately  into  livestock.  Good 
livestock  farmng  demands  it  and  the 
need  of  more  food  requires  it.  Feed- 
ing grain  to  meat  animals  with  a  lavish 
hand  is  responisble  for  one  of  the 
greatest  feed  losses  on  tne  farms  of 
this  country.  Hay,  fodder,  silage,  and 
pasture  are  the  cheapest  feeds  and 
will  carry  animals  along  with  a  mini- 
mum of  grain.  Keep  the  frames  of 
the  young  animals  developing  on  these 
cheap  feeds.  Withhold  the  full  grain 
ration  until  the  finishing  period  ar- 
rives. Breeding  cattle  may  be  win- 
tered on  the  cheaper  feeds." 

A  tremendous  waste  of  feeding 
stuffs  ocurs  annually  on  American 
farms,  according  to  figures  presented 
in  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  873.  In  1914 
about  120  million  tons  of  straw  were 
produced  in  the  United  States.  Of 
this  amount  55  per  cent  was  fed  to 
livestock,  15  per  cent  was  burned,  8 
per  cent  sold,  and  22  per  cent  plowed 
under  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Corn 
stover  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  245,253,000  tons,  of 
which  81%  per  cent  is  fed  to  cattle 
and  other  stock.  No  figures  were  ob- 
tained to  show  the  percentage  that  is 
is  wasted  in  the  feeding,  but  at  least 
35  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  pro- 
duced represents  actual  waste. 

This  waste  of  corn  stover  can  be 
checked,  it  is  said,  through  use  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  feeding  fodder  and 
stover  and  it  c^n  be  almost  entirely 
stopped  through  the  use  of  silos.  Straw 
and  stover  are  best  utilized  for  feed 
when  accompanied  by  concentrates, 
such  as  cotton  seed  meal.  If  the  large 
amounts  of  cotton-seed  meal  ordinarily 
used  for  fertilizer  in  the  South  were, 


EASY 
TERMS 


MANY  OTHER 
FINE  MODELS 


Own  This  Columbia 

Graf onola  For  Five  Days 

FREE! 

Wherever  You  Live  in  the  Western  States 

No  matter  how  far  from  Salt  Lake,  we  will  place  this  instru- 
ment, with  20  fine  selections,  chosen  by  yourself  from  toe  big  424 
page  Columbia  record  catalog,  right  in  your  home,  to  use  and  enjoy 
as  your  own  for  5  days. 


We  want  you  ebxy 

perience  what  a  wonderful 
source  of  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment the  GRAFONOLA  can  be 
in  your  home.     We  want  you 


to  convince  yourself  that  you've 
never  heard  an  instrument  with 
a  Tone  So  True  to  Life  as  this 
genuine  Grafonola.  And  we 
don't  want  your  money  till  you 
are  convinced! 


No  C.  O.  D.— Nothing  to  Pay 

And  you  can  ship  the  outfit  back  again  at  our  expense  if  you're  not 
quite  sure  that  the  house  will  never  be  the,  same  again,  without  the 
pleasure  this  instrument  can  bring.  No  risk — no  obligation — the 
trial  positively  won't  cost  you  a  cent  even  if  you  return  the  instru- 
ment. Easiest  terms — you  can  afford  them.  Learn  about  our  liberal 
offer  NOW. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Details  TODAY 

Remember — there's  no  obligation  in  sending  for  our  offer  and  big 
FREE  illustrated  Columbia  catalogs  containing  thousands  of  enter- 
taining suggestions  and  full  descriptions  of  every  model  of  the  gen- 
uine, world  famous  Columbia  Grafonola.  Write  for  them  and  our 
offer  right  away! 

DAYNES-BEEBE  MUSIC  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Ut. 

"Older  than  the  State  of  Utah."      The   West's   Big  Music  House. 

COUPON 

 >  

DAYNES-BEEBE  MUSIC  CO.  U.  F. 

61-3-5  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
GENTLEMEN:— 

Please  send  me  free  and  postpaid,  sheet  music,  also  big  illustrated 
catalogs  and  full  details  of  your  free  offer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


instead,  fed  to  livestock  and  the  man- 
ure used  for  fertilizer,  the  value  of 
the  meal  would  be  increased  from  50 
to  85  per  cent. 

Practical  experience  as  well  as  ex- 
perimental work  has  taught  that 
straw  and  stover  can  be  used  very 
economically  in  the  rations  of  almost 
all  kinds  of  livestock.  They  can  be 
used  in  the  fattening  ration  of  all  farm 
animals  except  hogs  and  should  com- 
pose the  larger  part  of  all  wintering 
or  keeping  rations  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  horses.  Breeding  herds  of  beef 
cattle  or  dry  dairy  cows  can  be  suc- 


cessfully kept  on  rations  composed 
largely  of  these  roughages.  Flocks  of 
breeding  ewes  do  well  on  such  feeds 
when  some  gram  is  added.  Horses 
doing  very  light  work  or  no  work  at 
all  need  little  grain  if  given  a  plentiful 
allowance  of  clean,  light  straw  or 
stover.  LTnder  certain  conditions,  of 
course,  grain  should  be  added  to  the 
ration,  but  now  it  should  be  conserved 
as  largely  as  possible  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  bulletin  mentioned 
suggests  various  rations  which  are 
made  up  principally  of  these  waste 
feeds. 
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The  Drainage  of 

Irrigated  Farms 


R.  A.  Hart,  Senior  Drainage  Engineer. 


Types  of  Drains. 

There  are  two  general  types  of 
drains  in  use  in  the  irrigated  section 
— the  open  ditch  and  the  covered 
drain.  Since  this  discussion  deals 
only  with  the  individual  farmer's 
problem,  no  consideration  will  he 
given  to  the  large  open  canals  used 
for  outlets  in  community  or  district 
systems.  The  open  ditch,  as  its  nauie 
implies,  is  merely  a  waterway  cut  in- 
to the  soil  so  that  it  will  receive  the 
underdrainage  from  adjacent  land. 
The  covered  drain  consists  essential- 
ly of  an  underground  conduit  for  the 
collection  and  transportation  of  sub- 
surface water.  It  is  superior  to  the 
open  ditch.  The  o.ny  reason  ior  using 
the  latter  is  strictly  one  of  economy, 
and  a  decision  as  to  the  type  to  be 
used  should  be  maue  only  after  all 
factors  having  a  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject are  considered  carefully. 

The  open  ditch  itself  taKes  up  con- 
siderable space,  and  me  material  re- 
moved in  building  it  usually  is  of  such 
a  quality  that  it  is  not  wise  to  spread 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  adjacent 
land,  so  additional  space  is  lost.  More- 
over, it  is  not  safe  to  irrigate  land 
close  to  such  a  channel,  as  there  is 
danger  of  the  water  breaking  into  the 
ditch,  which  consequent  injury  to  it 
and  the  land.  Even  a  very  small  ditch 
may  require  that  a  strip  of  land  sever- 
al rods  in  width  shah  be  rendered  use- 
less for  agricultural  purposes,  so  that 
an  effective  drainage  system  may  re- 
duce materially  the  available  acreage 
of  a  farm.  To  keep  an  open  ditch 
open,  the  sides  must  be  made  sloping, 
not  steeper  than  one  horizontal  to  one 
vertical,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
vegetation  and  the  accumulation  of 
mud,  etc.,  in  the  channel  from  ob- 
structing it  the  bottom  width  should 
be  not  less  man  4  feet,  except  in 
gravel  or  stiff  clay,  where  it  may  be  3 
feet,  so  it  becomes  necessary  to  ex- 
cavate much  more  material  than  in 
trenching  for  covered  drains.  But  in 
spite  of  careful  design,  construction, 
and  operation  open  ditches  are  sure  to 
require  a  great  deal  of  maintenance 
and  repair,  and  the  expense  for  these 
often  amounts  to  more  in  the  long  run 
than  the  extra  cost  of  covered  drains. 

Open  ditches  are  unsightly  and  pro- 
vide harborage  for  obnoxious  weeds 
and  breeding  places  for  injurious  and 
disagreeable  insects.  Their  presence 
is  a  constant  source  of  danger  to  farm 
animals.  They  cut  up  the  farm  nto 
inconvenient  and  irregular  shapes  and 
require  the  installation  of  farm  bridges 
and  flumes  in  order  to  facilitate  com- 
munication between  the  various  parts 
of  the  farm  and  for  the  conveyance  of 
irrigation  water  and  waste  water  from 
tract  to  tract.  Covered  drains,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  subject  to  these 
objections.  They  take  up  no  valuable 
space,  and  if  properly  installed  require 
little  or  no  maintenance.  The  only 
way  in  which  difficulty  can  occur,  in 
connection  with  vegetation,  the  pos- 
sblty  of  water  roots  chokng  the  drains, 
andthis  can  not  occur  if  lines  are  kept 
away  from  water-loving  trees,  a-nd  if 
such  plants  as  the  sugar  beet  are  not 
grown  directly  over  the  drains. 

In  order  to  decide  between  types  of 
drains,  it  is  proper  to  add  to  the 
estimated  cost  of  open  ditches  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  at  current  interest 
rates,  a  return  large  enough  to  pay  the 
annual  maintenance,  which  often  is  10 
per  cent  of  the  first  cost,  and  compare 
this  total  with  the  first  cost  of  covered 
drains.    For  instance,  assuming  that 

EXCURSION  RATES  TO  SALT  LAKE 
CITY  —  ACCOUNT  NATIONAL 
WOOL     GROWERS  ASS'N. 
VIA  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  on  sale 
from  all  Utah  stations  August  27-28- 
29th  to  Salt  Lake  City,  account 
National  Wool  Growers  Association. 
Tickets  will  be  good  returning  until 
September  1st.  Ask  Salt  Lake  Route 
agents  for  particulars. 


the  first  cost  of  the  open  ditch  would 
be  50  cents  per  foot  and  of  the  covered 
drain  $1-25  per  foot,  if  the  mainten- 
ance cost  is  5  cents  per  foot  per  year 
for  the  open  ditch  and  the  interest 
rate  is  5  per  cent,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  add  ?1  per  foot  to  the  actual  cost 
to  pay  for  the  maintenance.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  the  latter  $1.50  per 
foot  as  against  $1.25  for  the  former. 
When  the  maintenance  cost  is  con- 
sidered, the  covered  drain  often  will 
be  found  actually  cheaper  than  the 
open  ditch  and  when  the  desirability 
of  the  two  is  considered  there  is  no 
comparison. 

The  most  suitable  material  for  use 
in  a  covered  drain  is  clay  tile.  It 
should  be  hard  burned  but  not  brittle. 
The  2-foot  lengtn  is  the  most  satis- 
factory. The  tile  should  be  straight 
and  truly  cylindrical  in  shape.  The 
walls  should  be  smooth  ana  free  from 
serious  cracKS  and  blisters.  The  ends 
should  be  free  from  rough  edges  and 
irregularities.  The  tile  should  be  uni- 
form in  size  and  tnickness  for  any 
given  diameter.  The  walls  should 
have  fairly  uniform  thickness  at  both 
ends  and  at  various  point  of  the  cir- 
cumference. They  should  be  very  im- 
pervious and  have  a  low  porosity.  The 
material  from  which  the  tile  is  made 
should  be  free  from  foreign  ingredi- 
ents, particularly  cinders  and  free 
lime. 

Pole  drains,  brush  drains,  mole 
drains,  rock  drains,  and  cobble  drains 
are  almost  useless  in  irrigated  soils 
and  never  should  be  installed.  Lum- 
ber box  drains  have  been  used  to  some 
extent  as  a  substitute  for  clay  tile  but 
their  use  is  a  doubtful  economy. 
Cement  tile  is  not  generally  recom- 
mended for  the  drainage  of  alkali 
lands  as  it  is  subject  to  rapid  deter- 
iration  unless  it  be  made  of  a  very 
dense  mixture  that  will  not  permit  the 
penetration  of  water  containing  alkali 
in  solution. 

Sizes  of  Drains. 

The  spacing  of  drains  in  the  irri- 
gated section  usually  is  much  greater 
than  in  humid  sections  and,  frequent- 
ly, a  single  line  of  drain  may  effect 
the  reclamation  of  a  considerable 
acreage.  From  this  it  will  be  con- 
cluded that  larger  drains  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  drainage  of  irrigated 
lands.  It  has  been  found  that  they 
need  not  be  proportionately  large,  how- 
ever, since  Ve  amount  of  water  which 
it  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  is  smal- 
ler for  a  given  acreage.  In  the  arid 
section,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  continu- 
ous discharge  of  drainage  water 
throughout  the  year,  and  frequently 
the  discharge-  is  very  uniform  at  all 
times.  However,  there  are  certain 
maximum  flows,  usually  during  the 
period  of  greatest  irrigation  appli- 
cation, and  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  drainage  capacity  that  will  take 
care  of  such  i.ows. 

If  only  the  required  capacity  of  the 
drain  were  considered,  it  would  be 
found  feasible  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
drainage  with  4-inch  and  5-inch  tile, 
but  experience  has  shown  that  the  use 
of  tile  smaller  than  5  inch  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, while  5  inch  should  be  used 
only  for  short  branch  lines  or  at  the 
upper  ends  of  branch  lines.  The  fol- 
lowing table  is  offered  for  purposes 
of  comparing  the  carrying  capacity  of 
tile  lines  of  different  sizes,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  are  laid  on  the  same 
grade. 


Make  Sure  They'll  Keep 

Seal  your  fruits,  jellies  and  preserves  with  Parowax. 
Keeps  them  air  tight.  No  fermentation  or  mould 
can  start. 

After  screwing  on  the  cap,  dip  the  top  of  the  fruit 
jar  in  Parowax;  and  pour  Parowax  in  the  top  of 
jelly  glasses.  Easy  to  use,  economical-,  and  best  of 
all,  it  insures  you  against  spoiled  fruit. 

Parowax  is  absolutely  pure,  tasteless  and  odorless. 

Sold  in  handy  one  pound  cartons  by  grocers  and 
druggists  everywhere. 
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OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Cheyenne 


Salt  Lake  City 
Albuquerque 
Boise 
Butte 


Have  You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 

Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  your  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested? 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 
in  life? 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 

cause  % 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

by  Dr.  Franklin  Stewart  Harris  of-  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men.  He  has  prepared  two  manuals  on 
vocational  subjects  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  young  men  of  the  West. 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
book?     Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT— THE  UTAH  FARMER 

Lehi,  Utah. 


^■ig  ■  ■  fit!  f "f"f--t--l- 


.................. 


The  size  of  tile  required  depends  on 
the  amount  of  water  to  be  carried  and 


Relative  carrying  capacities  of  tile  of  different  sizes. 


One- 


Will  carry  the  discharge  of- 


6 -  Inch  tile   Two  6-inch  tiles. 

7-  lncb  tile   One  fi-inch  and  one  5-Inch  tile. 

8-  inch  tile  I  Two  fi-inch  tiles. 

10-Inch  tile  |  One  8-Inch  and  one  7-inch  tile. 

12-Inch  tile  .".   One  10-inch,  one  8-Inch,  and  one  5-Inch  tile;  or 

I       three  8-lnch   tiles:   or  seven   6-inch   tiles;  or 

I       twelve  5-inch  tiles. 

  ■:.   i   

Ah  ;i  rule,  tile  larger  than  12-inch  in  on  the  slope  of  the  drain.  Tho  latter 
diameter  is  not  used  in  individual  can  be  decided  upon  when  the  survey 
farm  drainage.  of  the  land  is  made  and  the  fall  to  the 


outlet  is  measured.   The  former  is  now 
so  easy  to  determine.    It  depends  on 
the  location  of  tne  tract,  the  nature  o» 
the  soil,  the  slope  of  the  ground  both* 
on  the  tract  and  above  it;   on  the* 
quantity  of  water  used  in  irrigations 
and  on  the  method  of  irrigating,  botlB 
on  the  tract  and  on  higher  land;  on 
the  rainfall  and  evaporation;  on  thej 
seepage  from  reservoirs,  canals,  anfl. 
ditches;  and  on  many  other  factorsf 
Indeed,  the  determination  of  the  r«T 
quired  capacity  of  a  drainage  system 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  confront- 
ing drainage  engineers,  and  demanda 
their  best  efforts.    Intricate  measure- 
ments and  calculations  must  be  made 
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in  each  instance.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  give  definite  instructions 
in  regard  to  this  important  matter.  It 
is  possible,  however,  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  required  sizes  based  on  a  wide 
experience  under  a  great  variety  of 
conditions.  The  following  table  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  fairly  uniform  land 


not  located  at  thj  loot  of  steeper 
slopes  or  benches,  nor  in  pockets  or 
depressions,  nor  in  flat  river  bottoms 
where  it  will  receive  surface  run-off 
from  higher  land,  nor  where  it  will 
receive  water  from  deep  sources  by 
pressure.  The  assumed  slope  of  the 
tile  is  2  feet  per  thousand  feet. 


Sizes  of  tile  required  to  drain  given  areas  having  different  types  of  soil. 


Area  of  | 

r  J   

tract  (in,  | 

acres).  IClay  with  sand  stratum 


Size  of  tile  required. 


320  10-inch 

160  |  8-inch 

80  7-inch 

40  I  6-inch 

20  5-inch 

10  5-inch 


Sand. 


12-inch 
10-inch 
8-inch  . 
7-inch  . 
6-inch  , 


Gravel. 


12  inch. 
10-inch. 
8-lnch. 

8-inch. 


H  the  soil  be  compact  clay,  a  given 
size  of  tile  will  drain  larger  areas 
than  indicated.  If  the  subsoil  be 
joint  clay,  the  "sand"  table  should  be 
used.  If  the  drain  be  located  at  the 
foot  of  a  bench  or  in  a  gravel  pocket, 
none  of  the  above  bases  will  apply. 
A  better  basis  for  design  in  such 
cases  is  the  length  of  a  given  size  of 
tile  which  it  is  safe  to  use.  A  slope 
of  2  feet  per  1,000  feet  is  assumed,  as 
before.  The  following  table  will  give 
a  rough  idea: 

Sizes  of  tile  required  for  drains  of 
different  lengths. 

Maximum  length. 

Sand 

stratum.  Gravel 

Feet  Feet 

12-inch                            5,580  1,250 

10-inch                            3,350  750 

8-inch                              1,790  400 

7-inch                             1,250  280 

6-inch                                800  180 

5-inch                                450  100 

For  greater  slopes  smaller  tile  is 
required,  and  for  flatter  slopes  larger 
tile  is  necessary,  the  variation  in  capa- 
city being  as  the  square  root  of  the 
slope.  If  lumber  boxes  are  used,  the 
openings  should  be  about  the  square 
of  the  tile  diameter. 

For  open  ditches  the  bottom  width 
should  be  4  feet  and  the  side  slopes 
should  be  at  least  1  to  1.  Thus  for  a 
depth  of  6  feet  the  top  width  would  be 
16  feet  or  more,  and  for  a  depth  of 
8  feet  the  top  width  would  be  20  feet 
or  more. 

In  the  installation  of  a  drainage 
system  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  improvement  is  permanent, 
and  that  after  the  tile  is  once  covered 


The  Fruit  We  Waste 
Would  Feed  Belgium 

This  is  a  year  of  old-fashioned 
thrift.  "We  must  feed,  not  only 
our  own  people,  but  also  millions 
in  Europe. 

The  United  States  government 
urges  fruit  preserving  as  a  home 
duty.  Do  your  part  toward  feed- 
ing a  starving  world  by  preserving 
more  fruit  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. Do  it  NOW,  while  fruit  is 
abundant  and  cheap.  Order  a 
bag  of 

Table  and  Preserving  Sugar 

AIBSOUUnTEILY  POSES 

TODAY  and  start  at  once.  Insist  on 
having  this  pure  sugar.  Comes  in  10, 
25,  50  and  100-pound  bags. 

Made  by 
UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 


up  it  is  more  expensive  to  uncover 
and  relay  it  with  larger  tile  than  to 
install  a  new  drain,  so  it  is  false 
economy  to  cut  clown  on  the  size  of 
tile.  It  is  much  better  to  err  on  the 
side  of  too  great  capacity  than  too 
small. 


BEWARE   OF  THE 

TUMBLING  MUSTARD 

By  F.  S.  Harris  Director,  Utah  Agri- 
cultural  Experiment  Station. 

All  weeds  are  bad,  but  some  are 
worse.  Among  the  latter  class  is  the 
Tumbling  Mustard  (Sisymbrium 
altissimum),  known  in  some  places 
as  umbrella  weed  and  tnroughout  the 
Northwest  commonly  called  Jim  Hill 
mustard.  It  received  the  last  name  be- 
cause it  spread  along  the  lines  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad  which  was 
built  by  the  late  James  J.  Hill.  v 

This  weed  was  brought  to  America 
from  Europe  about  1887,  but  it  has 
only  been  in  Utah  a  very  few  years. 
During  this  time  it  has  been  busy 
and  has  now  become  probably  the 
worst  pest  in  dry-farm  grain.  It  is  not 
a  difficult  weed  to  kill  if  attacked  at 
the  right  time,  hut  unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken  it  spreads  every- 
where. Each  of  its  long  pods  con- 
tains about  120  seeds  and  a  single 
plant  has  born  as  many  as  1,500,000 
seeds.  These  are  scattered  broadcast 
as  the  dry  plant  rolls  across  the  field 
like  a  ball. 

The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow 
color  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  are  not  nearly  so  con- 
spicuous as  the  flowers  of  the  com- 
mon mustard.  The  plant  blooms  in 
June  and  July  and  the  seeds  are  ripe 
in  August. 

The  Tumbling  Mustard  has  all  the 
bad  characters  of  the  mustard  family. 
When  abundant,  it  seriously  inter- 
feres with  cutting  and  elevating  grain 
by  the  self  binder  and  greatly  in- 
creases the  amount  of  twine  required. 
The  seeds  give  an  abjectionable  flavor 
to  ground  grain,  and  farm  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  sheep,  refuse  to  eat 
grain  when  this  mustard  seed  is  pre- 
sent in  quantity. 

Harrowing  spring  grain,  as  recom- 
mended for  other  mustards,  is  ef- 
fective; if  this  is  done  the  pest  will 
give,  little  trouble.  Discing  in  the 
fall  immediately  after  harvest  and 
clean  cultivation  before  seeding  in  the 
spring  are  recommended.  Screenings 
containing  the  seed  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Plants  about  the  edges  of 
the  fields,  along  roadsides  and  canals 
should  not  be  allowed  to  mature.  New 
and  reasonably  clean  fields  may  be 
kept  clean  by  hand  pulling. 

It  is  .hoped  that  Utah  Farmers  will 
recognize  the  danger  of  this  pest  be- 
fore it.  covers  every  acre  of  land.  Al- 
ready it  is  cutting  down  the  yield  of 
grain  very  much.  Let  us  see  that  its 
hold  does  not  become  any  stronger. 
 o  

THE  FARMER'S  WORKSHOP 

The  statement  that  "man  is  a  tool- 
using  animal"  appeals  peculiarly  to 
the  farmer,  especially  in  this  mechani- 
cal age  when  labor-saving  devices, 
special  machines  and  high-pressure  im- 
plements keep  step  with  the  demand 
for  efficiency. 

Every  farm  should    have    a  well- 
equipped    work-shop    with    a  bench, 
forge,  vises  and  tools  for  working  in 


VifelGuarantee 
ftFuelSaving 

over  the  expense  of  heating  your  y 

home  by  any  other  method  when  y 

you  use  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace.  Many  p 

of  our  customers  say  that  they  save  half.  =j 

This  guarantee  applies  to  coal,  coke  or  wood.  || 

It's  a  clean  saving  of  over  a  third  of  f§ 

your  fuel  bill.  Not  only  that,  but  you  will  §§ 

not  know  real  heating  comfort  until  your  p 

home  enjoys  the  balmy  circulation  of  healthful  = 

warmth  distributed  by  the  Caloric.  EE 

With  complete  satisfaction  at  a  third  less  cost,  = 

your  own  best  interest  urges  you  to  install  a  EE 

Caloric.     We've  ample  proof  for  all  we  claim.  =j 

OVER  A  THOUSAND  § 

LETTERS  PROVE  IT  j 

We've  put  them  in  a  book.  Ten  thousand  more  || 

might  be  added.    Every  one  of  these  is  the  ac-  = 

tual  experience  of  a  pleased  owner.  EE 

No  heat  in  the  cellar — ideal  for  storage  of  fruits  EJ 

and  vegetables.  No  coal  to  carry  to  three  or  four  ^ 

stoves.  No  dirt  or  dust  in  living  rooms.   No  long  = 

pipes  to  waste  heat.     No  holes  to  cut  in  walls.  EE 

No  risk  of  fire.   Only  one  register.     Can  be  put  |= 

in  any  house,  old  or  new.    Costs  little  to  install.  == 

Price  is  low.   Satisfaction  guaranteed.  EE 

I  consented  to  the  installation  of  a  Caloric  and  EE 

the  results  were  wonderful.   I  own  and  occupy  an  == 

eight-room  residence.  During  previous  years  I  con-  == 

sumed,  in  a  base-burner,  between  nine  and  ten  tons  =^ 

of  coal  and  used  only  three  rooms  on  entire  first  floor.  = 

With  a  Caloric  I  consumed  seven  tons  and  found  that  = 

the  second  floor  of  my  residence  was  just  as  comfor-  ==: 

table  as  anyone  could  desire.    At  a  temperature  of  — 

five  degrees  below  zero.  I  found  the  fourth  or  front  EE 

room  on  first  floor  of  my  residence  to  be  72  degrees.  — 

Demand  aCaloric  and  your  heating  problem  is  solved.  == 

HERMAN  STRODEL,  EE 

1320  Wells  St..  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind.  EE 

Let  the  Caloric  dealer  in  your  town  EE 
show  you  this  wonderful  furnace. 
Write  us  for  our  free  booklet  describ- 

ing  it.  == 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO.,  1 

3333  Gest  St,         Cincinnati,  Ohio.  {= 
The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace. 

dllllllllM^ 


wood  and  iron.  At  this  season  when 
outside  work  is  slack,  the  shop  can 
be  made  the  center  of  much  profitable 
industry,  not  only  in  making  necessary 
repairs,  but  in  the  creation  of  new 
things  of  use  and  beauty  for  the  farm- 
stead and  the  home. 

The  farmer  of  the  future  must  be  a 
mechanic  because  machinery  assumes 
an  increasing  importance  in  farming 
operations.  This  is  illustrated  in  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  traction 
engine — the  failures  are  invariably  due 
to  lack  of  skill  in  operating  the  steel 
horse,  or  inability  to  make  repairs.  The 
farmer  is  distinctly  handicapped  who 
must  run  for  the  blacksmith  every 
time  a  part  breaks  or  something  goes 
wrong. 

Mechanical  power  can  be  used  with 
profit  in  the  farm  work-shop  for  the 
turning  of  lathes,  sawing,  drilling, 
grinding  tools,  etc. 

"Quality  first"  is  a  good  rule  in  buy- 
ing anything,  but  it  applies  with  extra 
force  in  buying  tools  A  poor  tool  is 
nothing  but  an  aggravation.  For 
example  you  can  buy  a  hammer  for 
ten  cents  that  will  look  very  much 
like  one  that  costs  seventy-five  cents. 
The  cheap  thing  uies  off  the  handle, 
its  face  becomes  aented  and  its  claw 
loses  its  grip  on  a  nail-head  at  the 
critical  moment — tending  to  produce 
more  profanity  than  profit.  High- 
grade  tools  last  a  lifetime,  give  satis- 
faction and  are  the  cheapest  in  the 
long  run. 

In  addition  to  the  tools  and  machin- 
ery of  the  workshop,  there  should  be 
a  shelf  or  cupboard  for  paints — either 
ready-mixed  for  immediate  use,  or  a 
supply  of  white  lead,  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine and  dry  colors  for  the  home- 
made article.  Cans  of  paint  should 
be  kept  covered  with  air-tight  lids. 
Brushes  can  be  kept  soft  in  a  can  of 


turpentine.  The  liberal  use  of  paint 
on  buildings  and  implements  betokens 
a  thrifty  nature,  for  paint  is  compar- 
atively cheap  and  prolongs  the  life  of 
wood  and  iron. 

A  stove  in  the  work-shop  makes  a 
comfortable  place  to  spend  a  winter 
day  tinkering  with  some  of  the  many 
things  that  constantly  spring  up  for 
attention.  It  makes  a  mighty  good 
place  for  the  boys  to  congregate  for 
fun  and  work  when  they  can't  get  out 
of  doors  in  bad  weather,  and  provides 
the  means  of  a  fascinating  occupation 
that  will  fit  them  for  success  as  the 
mechanical  farmers  of  the  future. 

The  farm  worix-snop  will  pay  for  its 
cost  in  a  few  years  by  saving  steps 
and  loss  of  tools.  Instead  of  leaving 
wenches,  hatch  ts,  etc.,  where  they 
were  last  used,  or  tossing  things  into 
odd  corners,  the  central  shop  makes 
"a  palce  for  everything"  in  tne  way  of 
a  tool.  The  satisfaction  of  finding  it 
when  you  want  it  repays  the  timely  ef- 
fort of  "keeping  everything  in  its 
place." 

 o  

CLEANING  FUR. 

Fur  may  be  cleaned  by  brushing 
thoroughly  with  very  hot  bran.  Use 
a  stiff  brush.  Have  the  fur  stretched 
firmly  to  the  ironing  board.  After 
brushing,  shake  the  fur  to  remove 
the  bran.  This  not  only  cleans  the  fur 
but  also  makes  it  glossy. — Department 
of  Domestic  Arts,  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 


IMPORTANT 

Skinner — "What  are  you  doing  about 
the  rationing?" 

Podmore  —  "Oh,  when  meal-time 
comes  I  tighten  my  belt." 

Skinner — "From  the  outside  or  the 
inside?" — Punch. 
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PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF 
SORE  SHOULDER  AND  NECKS 

OF  HORSES 

W.  Harding. 
Sores  on  the  necks  and  shoulders  of 
horses  are  always  a  source  of  trouble 
and  annoyance  in  farming  operations 
resulting,  of  course,  in  a  loss  in  effici- 
ency in  that  line.  We  have  been  very 
successful  in  curing  sores  by  washing 
the  shoulders  of  the  horses  immediate- 
ly after  the  collar  is  removed,  with  a 
strong  salt  water  solution  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  toughen  them  and 
take  out  any  soreness.  A  liberal  ap- 
plication will  remove  swelling. 

When  bunches  form  on  the  necks 
and  shoulders,  if  they  are  not  immedi- 
ately removed  the  skin  will  soon  peel 
and  the  sore  be  very  hard  to  heal. 
These  bunches  may  be  taken  down  by 
a  little  spirits  of  camphor  applied  very 
lightly  to  prevent  blistering.  We  have 
also  used  some  gall  cures  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  success,  especially  "Se- 
curity," from  which  we  have  obtained 
•very  good  results.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  keep  the  sores  clean  with 
an  antiseptic  of  some  kind.  We  use 
peroxide.  The  sores  are  then  also 
washed  with  salt  water  when  the 
teams  are  unharnessed  in  the  evening, 
and  a  gall  cure  applied  when  harness- 
ing. Don't  at  any  time,  allow  dirt  to 
gather  with  the  gall  cure,  which  will 
only  cling  to  the  collar  and  increase 
the  sizes  of  the  sores. 

Our  observation  has  been,  that  the 
principal  means  in  the  prevention  of 
sores,  is  to  obtain  collars  that  are 
well  fitted  to  the  horses.  A  horse  that 
is  idle  for  a  short  time  will  fill  in  at 
the  neck  even  if  it  does  not  increase 
much  in  weight  and  the  same  collar 
that  Tvas  used  on  the  horse  formerly 
will  be  tight  after  a  lapse  of  idleness. 
A  collar  that  is  too  short  will  cause 
a  sore  to  form  on  the  top  of  the  neck, 
and  one  that  is  too  long  will  make  the 
points  of  the  snoulders  sore;  and  a 
co..ar  is  either  too  wide  or  too  narrow 
will  cause  sores  on  the  side  of  the 
neck.  Even  a  well-fitted  collar  will 
cause  soreness,  if  the  collar  itself  and 
necks  of  the  horses  are  not  kept  free 
from  dirt. 

Much  trouble  along  this  line  can 
he  saved  if,  before  harnessing,  the 
shoulders  and  necks  are  rubbed  freely, 
which  will  tend  to  remove  any  slight 
swellings  or  soreness.  Also  on  stop- 
ping the  team,  the  collars  should  be 
raised  and  the  necks  and  shoulders  of 
the  team  rubbed  with  the  hand  and 
aired,  which  will  keep  them  smooth. 


CARE  OF  THE  HOG  DURING 

THE  SUMMER  MONTHS 
Some  Timely  Suqgestions  Worth 
Reading. 

As  the  hot,  sultry  days  of  July  and 
August  drag  themselves  by,  the  im- 
portance of  sanitation  in  the  hog  lot1 
is  most,  forcibly  impressed  on  the  hogj 
man.  You  know  that  with  the  human 
family  these  three  months  are  thp 
most  trying  ones  of  the  year  to  main 
tain  healthful  and  sanitary  conditions 
and  the  same  thing  applies  to  swine 
Pasture  commences  to  become  dr: 
and  short,  small  streams,  snrins-s  anf 
water  pools  dry  up.  and  the  bog  ii 
very  susceptible  to  the  scorching  rayi 
of  old  Sol. 

Now  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  for  the  hog  during 
these  months  is  plenty  of  cool  shade, 
and  fresh,  cool  water.  The  best  na- 
tural shade  of  course  is  the  familiar 
grove  or  woods,  hut  in  the  absence  of 
eood  shade  trees,  artificial  shades  can 
be  constructed  that  serve  the  purpose 
well.  Nothing  beats  a  low  shed,  open 
on  all  sides  and  covered  with  straw, 
fodder,  grass  or  chaff  and  a  shade  of 
this  kind  is  Inexpensive  A  modern 
farrowing  house,  with  windows  at  the 
ton  and  sides  open,  and  cement  floor 
that  is  kept  cool  by  sprinkling  with 
water,  also  affords  excellent  shade, 
and  can  be  kent  scrupulously  clean 
and  sanitary.  When  the  hogs  come 
Into  this  building  during  the  heat  of 


the  day,  just  throw  a  few  buckets  of 
water  around  here  and  there,  and 
watch  them  enjoy  it.  Then  about 
twice  a  week,  sprinkle  the  floor  and 
hogs  with  a  good  solution  of  germi- 
cide dip,  and  you  will  keep  the  prem- 
ises sweet  and  clean,  eliminate  dis- 
ease germs,  and  help  keep  down  the 
lice. 

Cement  wallows  are  fine  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  and  a  little  dip  or  crude  oil 
added  .to  the  water  keeps  the  po'ol 
from  becoming  stagnant  and  sounds 
the  death  knell  for  lice.  If  you  have 
only  one  wallow  of  this  kind,  make  a 
practice  of  putting  every  hog  on  the 
place  through  it  at  least  once  a  wee'i. 
Mud  wallows  can  also  be  made  bene- 
ficial by  the  use  of  a  little  dip  or  crude 
oil. 

Imow  the  hog  will  consume  an  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  he  likes  it  cool 
and  clean.  So  many  practical  water- 
ing devices  are  within  reach  of  evevy 
hog  raiser,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  on  them  here.  The  worms 
can  be  exterminated  with  any  good 
worm  powder  or  santonin  prepara- 
tion, and  these  three  months  are  the 
ideal  ones  to  thoroughly  rid  the  herd 
of  both  internal  and  external  parasites. 
Keep  the  feed  troughs  clean  and  .dis- 
infect them  at  least  once  a  week,  and 
if  they  are  where  the  sun  can  get  to 
them  every  day  so  much  the  better. 
Above  all  things  keep  down  the  dust, 
on  the  feeding  floors  and  grounds  and 
sleeping  quarters,  as  dust  is  one  of 
the  hog's  wrost  enemies,  and  many 
of  his  ills  an  be  tracted  to  dusty 
sleeping  or  feeding  places.  'If  you 
are  feeding  on  the  ground  during  the 
ary  months,  either  keep  changing  the 
place  or  keep  tne  dust  down  with  wa- 
ter, and  this  also  applies  to  cement 
floors.  Let  the  hog  sleep  out  in  the 
open,  as  this  is  the  best  place  for  him 
during  the  summer  months.  Re- 
member that  all  you  need  to  do  to 
raise  hogs  successfully  during  the 
summer  months  is  to  keep  them  cool 
and  healthy,  give  them  plenty  of  feed 
and  water,  and  use  good,  common 
sense. — Swine  World. 


 o  

ARE  YOU  PREPARED 

,  Are  you  prepared  to  take  advantage 
(of  the  profits  that  can  be  made  out  of 
the  hog  business  during  the  next  year 
and  the  years  to  come?  Are  you  in  a 
position  to  reap  the  reward  that  is 
due  you  as  a  raiser  of  good  hogs? 

Many  hog  raisers  have  lost  out  on 
profits  simply  because  they  have  not 
been  prepared.  From  a  number  of 
sections,  particularly  the  North  and 
orthwest,  come  report.-,  to  the  effect 
that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the 
Lyoung  pigs  farrowed  last  spring  were 


lost.  From  many  farms  the  reports 
indicate  that  losses  have  ranged  from 
30  to  a0  per  cent.  This  loss  is  terrific 
and  aggregates  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  This  year's  loss  is  perhaps 
greater  than  ordinary,  but  similar  re- 
ports come  from  the  hog  farms  every 


spring. 

Hogmen  Haven't  Been  Prepared 

It  is  true  that  this  last  spring  was 
perhaps  the  worst  hog  men  have  ex- 
perienced for  years.  The  weather  was 
cold,  snows  were  deep  and  conditions 
were  most  unfavorable  for  the  saving 


Get  Your  Silo—Now! 


We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  the  Tulsa  Silo 
—the  strongest,  stiffest,  most  'durable-  Silo  on  the 
market. 

The  Tulsa  Silo  is  made  to  stand  up  in  any  kind  of 
weather — made  of  one-inch  lumber,  and  strongly  re- 
inforced throughout. 

It  is  easily  portable— absolutely  air-tight,  and  eco- 
nomical to  erect.  Then  too,  it  is  priced  within  your 
means.  Pro  tect  your  grain  during  the  bad  weather 
—buy  your  Tulsa  Silo  Now. 


Prices 

30  ton  capacity  $140 

50  ton  capacity   150 

60  ton  capacity   160 

1000  bu.  capacity   140 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 


Murray 


Idaho  Falls 


Bales  at  Highest  Speed— Lowest  Cost 


T  TNBEATABLE  records  for  baling:  greatest  amount  of  hay  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time 
*»'  and  at  lowest  expense  for  power  anil  crew  being:  made  constantly  with 

The  Admiral  Motor  Kay  Press— The  Hay  Press  With  the  Hustle 


Has  the  hurry  built  right  into  it.  Simple  as  ABC.  Free  from 
needless  parts.  Smooth  running— easy  on  the  engine  that  runs  it.' 
Engine  absolutely  dependable,  thoroughly  tested  for  all  conditions 
of  field  work.   Plunger  operates  on  the  power  which  comes  through 
along  lever  working  against  the  sharp  grip  behind  the  plunger 
head.  Result,  each  stroke  is  powerful,  with  no  «— ■  t» 
back  kick.    Many  exclusive  features.  A  big\  ,_JU_ 
money  maker  for  the  man  who  uses  one.  J.  N. 
Inman  &  Sons,   (Haybalers),  Independence. 
Mo.,  say:  "Bales  90  80-lb.  bales  in  55  minutes 


FREE— Big  Hay  Press  Book.  "Leverage 
Does  the  Work."  Postal  today 
brings  you  copy  by  return  mail. 


from  windrow,  and  70  70-lb.  bales  in  50  minutes  from  stack 
Have  made  big  money.  "Hundreds  have  had  the  same  experience. 
Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,  Box  55 ,      Kansas  City.  Mo, 


SOLD  BY  UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO.,  SALT  LAKE. 


!  Order 


Now 


Stover  Silo  Fillers 


Built^for  Heavy  Work 
and  Lots  of  It 


DO  THE  WORK 
QUICKER— 

More 
Satisfactorily 

because  of  the 
efficient  design — 
1)  i  g  capacity, 
many  convenient 
features  thq/t 
make  the  work 
easier  inside  and 
outside  the  silo, 
and  the  clean 
SHEAR  cut.  Get 
otir  descriptive 
circular  free. 

Call,  write  or 
phone  our  nearest 
branch. 


Don't- 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH  ,  IDAHO    WYOMING  NEVADA 


Wait 
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■  of  young  pigs.  But  we  don't  believe 
the  entire  blame  can  be  laid  to  the 
weather  man.  A  great  big  cause  for 
these  heavy  pig  losses  has  been  the 
lack  of  preparedness  ,on  the  part  of 
hog  men  and  the  lack  of  personal  at- 

.  tention  for  the  ola  sow  and  her  brood 

•  of  young  ones.  If  left  to  "root  hog  or 
die"  the  old  sow  will  ordinarily  come 
through  in  good  shape,  where  omer 
livestock  will  perish.  But  sue  demands 
some  care  and  attention  under  extra- 
ordinary contitions  and  will  reward 
her  owner  handsomely  every  time  he 
gives  her  a  pleasant  look. 

Are  you  going  to  allow  another 
year  to  go  round  and  face  the  same 
conditions?  Will  you  wait  until  next 
July  and  look  back  over  the  past 
year's  work  and  uee  a  record  of  more 

'  than  fifty  per  cent  loss  of  the  *pigs 
farrowed?  Are  you  going  to  neg- 
lect your  hogs  and  your  hog  busi- 
ness and  let  history  repeat  itself,  or 
are  you  going  to  get  busy  in  the  hog 
pens? 

If  you  have  been  wise,  you  will  have 
a  good  number  of  sows  to  farrow  late 
this  summer,  or  early  in  the  fall.  If 
you  are  wise  now,  you  will  give  every 
one  of  these  sows  your  best  attention 
and  see  that  the  great  majority  of  her 
pigs  are  saved,  when  farrowing  time 
comes. 

You    should    Have    Plenty  Breeding 
Stock. 

The  intelligent  hog  raiser,  who  can 
see  into  the  future,  readily  recognizes 
what,  a  rosy  outlook  there  is  for  hog 
production.  He  sees  the  world's  meat 
supply  diminishing  and  the  world's 
demand  increasing  very  rapidly.  Thus 
he  can  see  the  continued  high  prices 
of  meat  foods  of  all  kinds.  This  in- 
sures high  prices  for  meat  producing 
livestock.  It  means  from  twelve  to 
twenty  cents  per  pound  for  hogs  for 
a  good  long  time  to  come. 

Get  On  the  Job. 

We  suggest  that  the  "slacker"  hog 


raiser  get  on  the  job.  We  say,  pre- 
pare now  and  profit  in  the  future.  We 
say,  do  not  put  off  till  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today.  We  say,  keep  a 
good  supply  of  breeding  animals,  and 
buy  more  if  you  haven't  enough  to 
run  your  hog  plant  at  capacity. 

Better  Facilities. 

Better  hog  houses  and  more  of 
them  are  needed  to  produce  "More 
and  Better  hogs."  First  class  hog 
houses  are  better  paying  investments 
'  tnan  first  class  horse  barns  and  cattle 
sheds.  But  the  average  hog  man  has 
never  appreciated  this  fact.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  crime  for  a  hog 
man  to  tie  up  several  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  good  animals  and  let  them 
"root  hog  or  die." 

Before  another  farrowing  time 
comes  around,  let's  figure  these  things 
out  and  take  action.  Let's  figure  out 
how  many  good  houses  we  need  to 
take  tare  of  those  brood  sows  and 
their  litters  which  will  come  this  fall 
and  next  winter.  Let's  build  those 
houses  as  soon  as  possible  and  make 
them  as  good,  as  convenient,  as 
practical  and  as  up  to  date  as  possible. 
Let's  place  these  houses  on  a  well- 
drained  sight  where  the  lots  will  be 
free  of  mud  if  possible  and  where 
they  will  be  most  convenient  for  the 
caretaker  and  feeder.  Provide  early 
for  the  right  kind  of  good  pastures 
and  arrange  fencing  and  gates  most 
advantageously.  Have  your  feed  bins 
overhauled  for  the  feeds  when  they 
come  on.  Provide  the  necessary  feed- 
ing troughs,  feed  wagons,  oilers, 
waterers  and  other  contrivances  that 
make  hog  raising  pleasant  and  profi- 
table. And  last,  but  not  least,  provide 
for  the  right  kind  of  help  and  enough 
of  it  to  take  care  of  those  sows  and 
litters.  Prepare  to  stay  on  the  job 
•yourself,  or  have  some  one  who 
KNOWS  represent  you  in  person. 

Hog  raisers  should  practice  pre- 
paredness and  do  it  early.  When  war 
comes  be  ready  with  guns  and  amu- 
nition.  Get  in  every  possible  shot 
that  will  tell  when  the  final  results 
(profits)  are  checked  up.  Get  wise 
and  get  ready  and  make  a  cleaning. 
Prepare  for  the  hog  business  and  get 
ready  for  capacity  production  during 
these  two  years  when  everything  will 
be  ripe  for  the  hog  man. 

Get  "More  and  Better  Hogs"  and 
be  sure  you  do  YOUR  part— Duroc 
Bulletin. 


The  All-Year 
Stock  Feed 


To  feed  Sunripe  Stock  Feed  to 
your  -stock  regularly  means  health 
for  them  every  day  in  the  year. 
It  Is  the  one  feed  which  insures 
health  and  increases  profits. 


Stock  Feed 

is  unexcelled  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  It's  scientifically  balanced, 
to  produce  results. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  send  you  a 
supply  of  Sunripe  Stock  Feed  to- 
day. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


MORE  LIVESTOCK  WILL  HELP  . 

It  is  a  fact,  as  shown  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  that  no  section  has 
ever  maintained  its  wealth  in  agricul- 
tural products  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  without  animal  hus- 
bandry as  the  main  industry  or  to  sup- 
plement general  farming.  True,  when 
a  section  of  the  country  is  first  brought 
into  cultivation  the  soil,  being  virgin 
and  very  fertile,  may  produce  in  abund- 
ance and  it  would  appear  that  fertility 
is  inexhaustible.  But  experience 
teaches  that  crops,  when  they  are  sold 
and  removed  from  the  farm,  soon  re- 
duce the  humus  and  fertility  constit- 
uents so  that  the  land  no  longer  prct 
duces  profiitably. 

Animal  husbandry  is  necessary  for 
permanent  fertility.  It  is  essential  to 
general  farming  in  that  it  reduces 
waste,  obviates  the  necessity  of  mar- 
keting such  bulky  products  as  hay, 
fodder,  grain,  etc.  It  distributes  labor, 
in  many  instances  providing  work  for 
men  and  teams  when  crops  do  not  de- 
mand attention. 

The  problem  of  feeding  the  people 
is  the  greatest  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  We  have  advanced  so 
fast  in  city  population  and  industries 
other  than  farming  that  food  produc- 
tion has  not  kept  pace.  Without  an 
abundance  of  food  no  people  can  make 
great  progress,  nor  can  they  remain 
in  peace  and  contentment.  Our  farms 
are  now  required  to  supply  the  people 
with  meat  as  well  as  bread.  .  Ranches 
harve  been  converted  into  farms  in 
many  sections.  The  sudden  transition 
from  ranching  has  diminished  the  sup- 
ply of  livestock  faster  than  the  small 
farms  can  meet  tne  deficit.  This 
means  that  if  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  to  maintain  its  standing  plans 


Store  Your  Wheat  For  Profit 
Use  Butler  Bins  For  Safety  ' 

Butler  Bins  have  often  paid  for  themselves  several 
times  over  in  a  single  season,  and  you  can  store  your  grain 
for  the  high  market  with  perfect  safety  because  Butler  Bins 
are  absolutely  rat,  fire,  and  weather  proof.  Any  agricultural 
journal  or  other  authority  tells  the  folly  of  storing  in  wooden 
bins.  Butler  Bins  will  outlast  any  wooden  bin,  and  keep  your 
grain  in  much  better  condition.  Get  our  "Letters  from  Sat- 
isfied Users." 

Many  Special  Features 

Full  capacities,  strong  roof,  large  manhole,  large  hinged 
door,  small  sliding  door  for  easy  scooping,  removable  slats, 
shoveling  board,  and  strengthening  corrugations,  are  some 
of  the  superior  points  of  Butler  Bins.  These  are  fully  shown 
and  explained  in  our  free  booklet. 

Before  buying  any  grain  bin  get  the  booklet,  mailed  free 
on  request.      If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write  today. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


"UTAH'S 
WONDERLAND" 
Reached  Via 
THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


Zion  Canyon 


"Wylie  Way" 


From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Canyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered.  . 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


must  be  provided  for  raising  more 
anmals  on  small  farms. 

Land  owners  must  assist  to  raise 
more  animals.  This  can  be  done  by 
securing  breeding  stock,  providing, 
pastures,  buildings,  etc.,  erect- 
ing cross-fences  so  diversified 
crops  may  be  grown.  This  will  make 
it  possible1  for  the  fertility  of  the  farm 
to  be  maintained. 


THE    POINT    OF  VIEW 

After  the  reception,  Mr.  Jones  asked 
his  wife: 

"Did  you  see  the  pleased  expression 
on  Mrs.  Blank's  face  when  I  told  her 
she  didn't  look  any  older  than  her 
daughter?" 

"No,"  his  wiser  ha.-  returned.  "I 
was  looking  at  the  daugnter's  expres- 
sion." 
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practically  dead,  then  pull  the  hulb 
by  hand  and  spread  out  in  a  dry,  well- 
ventilated  place  to  cure. 

Early  Cabbage  Won't  Keep  Long. 
The  home  gardener  may  take  his  cab- 
bage as  soon  as  the  head  is  large 
enough  for  eating,  or  he  may  wait  for 
the  fully  matured  product.  Early 
cabbage  will  not  keep  long,  so  it 
should  be  picked  only  as  it  can  be 
used. 

THE  VEGETABLE  PIT 

Begin  Now  to  Think  of  Storing  Your 
Garden  for  Winter. 

In  order  to  stretch  the  garden 
through  the  winter  you  can  either  put 
its  products  into  cans  or  store  them 
in  a  vegetable  pit  or  cellar.  An  avail- 
able supply  of  practically  fresh  vege- 
tables all  the  year  round  is  a  possibility 
if  you  have  some  simple  storage 
facilities.  Tfiere  are  only  a  few  vital 
essentials  to  be  observed  in  storing 
foodstuffs,  and  these  have  to  do  with 
temperature,  moisture  and  venti- 
lation. 

A  storage  pit  or  cellar  must  be 
warm  enough  to  irevent  freezing  but 
cold  enough  to  prevent  drying  or 
shriveling  but  not  so  wet  as  to  pro- 
mote decay. 

Homemade  Pit  on  6  by  10  Feet  of 
Land. 

The  simplest  outdoor  storage  pit  can 
be  made  with  a  spade  by  anyone  on  a 
plot  of  land  six  by  ten  feet.  A  layer 
of  straw  is  placed  on  the  ground 
level  and  the  vegetables — potatoes, 
turnips,  beets,  cabbages — are  care- 
fully piled  on  this  in  a  long  ridged 
pile.  Over  that  layer  of  three  or 
four  inches  of  straw  is  carefully  mat- 
ted and  then  a  top  of  earth  ten  to 
twelve  inches  thick  is  packed  down 
tight.  The  mound  should  not  be 
covered  with  earth  completely  the 
first  day,  but  should  be  allowed  to 
sweat  and  then  dry  out  for  a  few  days. 
Meanwhile  protect  trie  mound  from 
rain. 

As  the  weather  grows  colder  place 
more  soil  on  the  mound  and  provide 
deep  drains  around  the  pit  until 
there  is  no  danger  of  moisture  soaking 
through  into  the  bottom  oj.  the  pile  of 
vegetables.  Where  freezing  is  severe 
and  additional  covering  of  straw  or 
leaves  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  roots  in  the  coldest  weather.  When 
a  supply  is  needed  for  use  open  the 
pit  carefully  at  one  end  and  remove 
the  roots  through  a  small  opening  and 
then  restore  the  soil  over  this  to  pre- 
vent freezing. 

A  Cellar  Storeroom. 

Very  likely  the  man  with  limited 
garden  space  and  a  large  cellar  under 
his  residence  will  prefer  to  utilize 
some  of  this  space  for  storage.  In 
furnace-heated  houses  the  cellars  are 
too  warm  and  dry  for  the  storage  of 
vegetables.  The  odors  from  these 
products  may  be  objectionable  in  the 
house.  It  is  necessary  to  build  a 
separate  tight  compartment  and  pro- 
vide outside  ventilation.  The  forc- 
slghted  architect  coulu  easily  include 
such  a  storage  room  in  any  house  at 
very  little  additional  cost  for  building, 
and  some  day  we  will  see  this  idea  as 
carefully  worked  out  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  pantry  in  our  present 
plans. 

To  construct  such  a  storage  room  re- 
quires an  outside  cellar  window  for 
ventilation  and  a  double-walled  in- 
closure  that  will  keep  out  the  fur- 
nace heat.  The  wall  is  of  frame  con- 
struction, consisting  merely  of  two-by- 
four  studding,  on  both  sides  of  which 
are  placed  a  layer  oi  building  paper 
and  then  a  layer  of  one-inch  tongue- 
and-proovc  sheathing  boards.  Tt  must 
be  carefully  put  together  so  that  there 
will  be  no  cracks  where  the  partition 
joints  the  walls  of  the  cellar. 

Coet  of  a  Cellar  Room. 

The  entire  room  should  be  celled 
overhead  with  tongue-and-groove  cell- 
in'  Tr  there  Is  a  cement  floor  in  the 
cellar  additional  cement  should  be 
placed  around  the  exterior  of  this  wall 
to  bind  It  securely  to  the  floor.  Doublo 


doors  with  tight  weatherstrips  upon 
them  are  necessary. 

Bins  may  be  provided  or  not  accord- 
ing as  the  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables are  purchased  in  loose  bulk  or 
in  crates.  An  excellent  plan  in  a  cellar 
of  this  sort  is  to  have  potatoes,  onions 
and  fruits  put  in  slatted  crates  which 
can  be  piled  in  tiers  against  the  walls 
with  spaces  between  for  ventilation. 
Turnips  and  carrots  may  be  kept  in 
bins  or  boxes  with  damp  sand  or  earth 
among  them.  vVhen  stored  in  this 
manner  the  roots  can  be  easily 
examined  to  aiscover  decay. 

A  cellar  room  of  this  kind  should 
not  cost  more  than  forty  to  fifty  dol- 
lars for  construction  and  often  repays 
the  entire  cost  of  building  in  the  sav- 
ings on  a  season's  vegetables  and  fruit, 
provided  they  are  purchased  at  har- 
vest time,  when  they  are  always  much 
cheaper  than  when  purcnased  in  small 
lots  througu  the  winter. 

Kinds  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits  to 
Store 

Selection  of  vegetables  for  storage 
is  as  important  as  the  facilities  for 
keeping  them.  If  these  crops  are  to 
be  preserved  perfectly  they  must  be 
in  perfect  condition  when  they  go  into 
storage,  free  from  bruises,  rot  or  other 
disease.  Only  perfectly  sound,  un- 
damaged specimens  should  be  retain- 
ed.    Use  the  others  at  once. 

Fruits  such  as  apples  and  pears  can 
be  preserved  better  if  they  are  placed 
in  storage  Defore  they  are  fully  ripe. 
On  the  other  hand,  potatoes  should  be 
mature  and  dry.  Do  not  attempt  to 
wash  the  vegetables  before  placing 
them  in  storage,  but  let  them  dry  in 
the  sun  and  shake  the  loose  dirt  from 
them.  Sweet  potatoes  require  a  warm, 
dry  atmosphere  and  can  be  kept  in 
and  attic  near  a  chimney,  where  the 
temperature  will  not  fall  below  the 
freezing  point,  bquash  and  pumpkins 
are  of  a  similar  nature.  If  placed  in 
storage  room  at  ail  they  should  be 
kept  in  slatted  crates  near  the  top  of 
the  room,  where  there  is  the  least 
moisture. 

Onions  should  be  thoroughly  cured 
and  put  in  slatted  crates.  Parsnips, 
salsify  and  horse-radish  may  be  left 
over  winter  in  the  open  ground  where 
they  grew,  as  freezing  does  not  injure 
them.  Or  they  may  be  packed  in  moist 
sand  and  stored  in  a  cool  cellar.  Cab- 
bages should  be  pulled  up  with  the 
roots  and  leaves  all  attached. 
THE  NEW  CONTAINERS 
That  Have  Many  Uses. 

The  necessities  of  war  require  that 
American  women  get  less  of  their 
foods  in  tin  cans  tnis  year.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  tin,  and  much  of  the 
steel  used  in  making  cans  is  more 
needed  for  other  purposes.  There  are 
not  enough  tin  cans  available  this 
year  to  meet  the  demand,  consequent- 
ly something  else  must  be  used. 

Glass  will  not  do  entirley,  as  the 
price  has  risen  so  as  to  limit  the  ex- 
tent to  which  glass  jars  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  cans. 

Your  Government  believes,  and  has 
so  arranged,  that  containers  made  of 
paper  and  coated  with  paraffin  must 
be  used  extensively  in  place  of  both 
tin  and  glass.  Tnese  paper  or  fiber 
containers  bave  been  proved  sanitary 
and  are  claimed  to  be  air-tight  and 
leakage  proof. 

The  price  of  the  fiber  containers  de- 
pends upon  the  size,  the  quality  of 
the  paper-pulp  material,  the  number 
of  treatments  with  paraffin  and  the 
amount  of  printed  matter  on  the  out- 
side. The  commoner  types  may  be 
obtained  at  i|>1.25  to  1.5  cents  for  the 
half-pint  size,  1.26  to  1.6  cents  for 
the  pint  size,  and  1.5  to  1.65  cents  for 
the  quart  size.  They  may  or  mav  not 
be  coated  with  paraffin,  which  is 
chemically  Inert  and  Is  sometimes 
baked  Into  the  paper  material. 

Some  of  these  containers  are  claim- 
ed to  be  air-tight,  proof  against  leak- 
age, and  protected  from  con- 
tamination by  the  paraffin.  Some 
containers  appear  to  be  more  nearly 
alr-llght  than  others    of    the  same 


FRICTION 

The  seams  and  pores  in  an  axle  can  only  be 
seen  with  a  magnifying  glass  but  they  cause 
friction.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 


on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.  It  is  made  of  the  finest  grease  stock 
and  powdered  mica.    It  fills  the  pores  and  gives  the 
^  axle  a  bright,  hard  coating.      Does  not  gum  or  stick. 

THE   CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver  Pueblo  Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 

Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 


style,  probably  because  of  better-fit- 
ting covers. 

These  containers  are  light  in 
weight,  pack  reaaily  for  shipment, 
are  easily  opened  and  are  used  but 
once.  A  great  many  types  and  sizes 
are  already  oeing  made.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  the  cylindrical  shape 
used  for  oysters,  mincemeat,  deveiled 
meats  and  preserves;  there  is  the 
oblong  shapw  with  a  small  hole  at 
one  end,  holding  milk  or  cream;  there 
is  the  round  flat  box  in  which  many 
of  us  are  already  receiving  our  but- 
ter. The  box'  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  glass  miiK  bottle  is  shaped  like 
a  megaphone.  Besides  the  shapes 
mentioned  here  there  are  many  others, 
each  with  its  particular  use. 

It  is  expected  their  extensive  use 
will  help  the  situation  greatly.  The 
co-operation  of  housewives  in  accept- 
ing their  use  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  suited  is  asked  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Two  most  important  uses  of  these 
containers  directly  in  the  home  are: 

1.  For  dried  vegetables,  instead  of 
glass  jars  or  tin  cans.  They  are 
light,  take  up  little  space,  will  keep 
out  the  moisture  and  are  impervious 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  from  the  out 
side. 

2.  For  fruit  jellies,  jams  and  sir- 
ups. Fiber  containers  can  be  secured 
with  covers  that  can  be  put  on  and 
sealed  hermetically  at  home  with 
melted  paraffin.  They  are  cheaper 
than  glass  jars  and  tin  cans  at  present 
prices. 

But  these  containers  will  be  even 
more  generally  used  by  the  merchants  • 
from  whom  you  buy  your  foods.  The 
retailer  Is  being  urged  to  buy  in  bulk 
and  distribute  to  you  In  small  pack- 
ages, using  these  containers.  This 
will  save  glass,  tin  and  freight.  These 
containers  are  recommended  for  the 


ABSORB 

*  iWAbr  MA*h  MUM  i.PAl.OFF. 


INE 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tion! and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR., the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments, Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain. '  Price 
BL00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.    Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


WITTEF 

Ail"    CnmnAo  & 


Kero-Oil"  Engines 

Immediate  Shipment  — All  Styles— 

2  to  22  H-P.-No  WaitinK--Ei(?  Factory-Eisr 
Output— Ffiecrt  nin  a  favoraMo.  \V  rite  lor  my 
terms  and  pricfl8--Cftahj  PffmepW  or  No 
Mouey  IVwn.--KI>.  M.  Wink.  Pres. 
v/iTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
Ontt  Oakland  Av\,  Kansas  CUy.  Yo. 
ow*—  -- n\r><y  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


I  Save 
You  $15 

to  $2C0 


fhe  old-  relf.ibl6  lerhedy  you  can  de- 
pend on  for  Spavin,   Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone   or    lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1.  6  for  $5. '  "Treat, 
ise  on  the  Horse'*  Free  at  drug- 
gist or  from  Dr.  II.  J.  KKNDAMj  CO., 


distribution  of  milk,  cream,  butter- 
milk, horseradish,  relishes,  pickles, 
ice  cream,  oysters,  sirups,  marshmal- 
low  creams,  dried  fruits,  preserves, 
jellies,  mincemeat,  deviled  meats, 
vinegar,  mustara,  soda  water,  salads, 
sauerkraut,  olives. 

Cooked  beans,  macaroni  and 
spaghetti  in  tin  cans  t/M  soon  virtual- 
ly disappear  from  the  market,  as  it 
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has  been  agreed  toe  tin  cans  are  more 
urgently  needed  for  otner  and  more 
perishable  lood& 

It  is  also  likely  that  you  will  soon 
be  asked  to  take  other  foodstuffs  in 
fiber  containers  or  in  paper  bags.  It 
is  claimed  that  dry  food  products  such 
as  coffee,  tea,  spices,  raisins  and 
prunes  may  be  successfully  packed  in 
these  containers.  For  some  of  these 
products,  bags  lined  with  tinfoil  have 
been  in  successful  use  for  ten  years  or 
more,  and  they  lorm  attractive  pack- 
ages that  are  said  to  be  moisture  proof. 
Tbere  are  other  commodities  usually 
packed  in  tin  whica  should  be  market- 
ed as  well  in  paper  or  fiber,  with  the 
advantage  of  lower  cost. 

Some  of  i.iese  articles  which  it  is 
good  patriotism,  and  good  economy 
too,  to  buy  in  a  fiber  container  are 
lye,  cleansers,  tobacco,  soap,  powders, 
shoe  polishes,  metal  polishes,  soaps, 
shaving  preparations,  talcum  powder 
and  other  toilet  articles,  drugs  and 
chemicals. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  me  Uniteu  States  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.  C,  will  send,  on  request,  names  of 
manufacturers  of  fiber  containers,  and 
a  leaflet  explaining  their  uses. 
THESE  FOODS  COST  YOU  NOTHING 

These  fooas  cost  you  nothing: 
Milkweed,  dock,  sorrel,  mustard,  poke, 
plantain  and  dandelion.  Yes,  they 
are  weeds.  But  do  you  know  that 
these  weeds  have  higher  food  value 
than  some  of  the  vegetables  you  have 
been  using ?  la  Europe  all  these  plants 
( weeds,  as  you  call  them)  have  been 
used  for  yea.rs,  but  only  recently  have 
the  Americans  begun  their  use.  Our 
fields  and  woods  abound  with  good 
thiDgs  which  are  little  known.  And 
they  cost  you  nothing.  You  have  only 
to  go  out  into  the  fields,  by  the  hedges 
and  by  the  wayside,  and  gather  them. 
They  are  yours  for  the  picking. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many 
economical  ways  in  which  these  suc- 
culent, health-giving  greens  that  you 
have  been  taught  to  call  "weeds"  may 
be  cooked  and  used: 

Pokeweed  Shoots. 

Pokeweed  snoots,  sometimes  called 
pigeon-berry  weed,  form  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  common  green  in  the  early 
spring.  The  young  shoots  are  tied  in 
small  bundles,  boiled  in  the  same  way 
as  asparagus,  and  served  with  cream 
sauce  or  melted  butter;  or  they  are 
cut  into  half-inch  pieces,  boiled  and 
served  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus 
stems. 

Mustard  Greens. 
Mustard  greens  are  good  durinig 
spring  and  summer;  they  take  the 
place  of  cabbage  in  the  early  spring 
and  summer,  boiled  with  bacon,  ham 
or  salt  pork.  They  are  especially 
good  if  boiled  and  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mustard  Greens,  Bacon  i  nd  Hominy 

2  quarts  of  rreens  after  boiling. 

2  cupfuls  of  sauce. 

V\  pound  of  smoked  bacon  cut  thin. 

1  hard-cooked  egg. 

1  quart  of  cooked  hominy. 

Chop  the  mustard  greens  after  they 
are  boiled;  add  the  sauce  and  mix 
well.  Put  on  a  platter  with  the  boiled 
hominy,  sprinkled  with  paprika, 
around  the  edge.  Put  fried  bacon 
over  the  top  of  the  greens.  Chop  the 
egg  fine  and  sprinkle  over  the  top  of 
the  becon  and  greens. 

The  sauce  is  made  as  follows:  Fry 
the  becon  very  carefully;  remove  from 
the  pan  before  i^e  drippings  get  dark; 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  to 
the  drippings,  stirring  until  well  mix- 
ed, then  add  two  cupfuls  of  rice  or 
vegetable  stock;  season  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  salt  and  a  little  pepper; 
boil  for  ten  minutes. 
Mustard  Greens  as  a  Flavor  for  Salad. 

The  very  small  leaves,  chopped  fine, 
add  much  to  a  lettuce  and  onion  salad. 
Use  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  leaves  to 
,an  average  portion  of  lettuce  and  onion 
salad.  One  thing  might  be  remem- 
bered: all  weeds  must  be  very  well 
washed  before  boiling. 

Milkweed. 

Milkweed  is  a  very  delicious  green 
which  can  be  used  from  the  middle  of 
May  all  through  tue  summer,  but 
which  is  at  its  best  in  June.  It  should 
be  cut  when  six  or  eight  inches  high 


—better  before  it  blossoms.  The 
young  leaves  are  boiled  in  the  same 
way  as  spinacn,  with  either  ham, 
smoked  bacon  or  fresh  pork,  or  cream- 
ed lor  a  vegetable  and  prepared  the 
same  as  the  dandelion;  or  the  green 
may  be  chopped  from  the  stems  and 
tae  stems  chopped  into  even  lengths, 
boiled  and  served  in  the  same  way  as 
asparagus  with  very  little  water. 
Scalloped  Milkweed. 

2  quarts  of  boiled  milkweed. 

2  cupfuis  of  cream  sauce,  seasoned 
to  taste. 

1  cupful  of  bread  crumbs. 

2  hard-cooked  e'  ?s. 

Wash  and  boil  the  milkweed  until 
it  is  tender;  drain  and  chop.  Brush 
a  baking  disn  with  drippngs,  and 
sprinkle  with  a  third  of  the  bread 
crumbs,  then  half  the  greens  and  one 
hard-cooked  egg  cut  into  thin  slices 
on  the  greens,  with  half  the  cream 
sauce;  then  a  layer  of  crumbs,  the 
balance  of  tne  crumbs  and  put  into  a 
hot  oven  for  thirty  minutes. 

Purslane,  or  Pusley. 

Purslane,  or  pusley,  is  another  weed 
and  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  dock. 
Or  it  is  boiled  and  used  as  a  vege- 
table as  follows:  Wash  and  boil  in  a 
little  water  uncil  it  is  tender;  then 
drain,  chop  fine  and  to  each  quart  of 
boiled  and  chopped  i  urslane  add  one 
cupful  of  cie\m  sauce,  with  seasoning 
and  flavoring  oj.  either  onion  or  nut- 
meg. Serve  with  toast  points  and 
garnish  the  top  with  a  hard-cooked  egg 
cut  into  thin  slices. 

Watercress. 

Watercress  which  'grows  wild  in  run- 
ning water  is  at  its  best  when  growing 
in  a  sandy  bottom.  When  gathering 
watercress  always  make  sure  that  the 
water  in  which  it  is  growing  is  pure, 
for  otherwise  harm  may  result  from 
contagion.  With  the  exception  of 
spinach,  watercress  contains  a  larger 
supply  of  the  natural  salts  than  any 
other  vegetable  of  common  use.  Al- 
ways keep  watercress  in  a  cool,  dry 
place,  in  a  tigntly  ciosed  pail  or  a  paper 
bag.  Before  serving,  the  cress  may 
be  freshened  by  putting  into  ice  cold 
water  for  a  short  time. 

Watercress  Salad. 

2  cupfuls  oi  finely  cut  apples. 

1  cupful  of  watercress. 

%  cupful  of  Frc  ch  dressing. 

2  stuffed  olives. 

Pick  the  watercress  from  the  stems, 
mix  with  apples  and  put  into  a  salad 
bowl  lined  with  shredded  lettuce. 
Garnish  with  the  stuffed  olives  cut  in- 
to rings.  Serve  with  French  dressing 
made  by  mixing  together  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  olive  oil  with  one  table- 
spoonful  of  vinegar  and  adding  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a  quarter  of 
a  teaspoonful  of  peper. 

Tulip  Salad. 

Wash  the  watercress  in  salted 
water,  and  cover  a  salad  plate  with  it. 
Cut  a  tomato  into  eighths  and  ar- 
range in  the  shape  of  flower  petals, 
putting  mayonnaise  in  the  center. 
Dock. 

Sour  or  curly  dock  comes  in  June 
and  lasts  ail  season.  The  leaves  are 
used  and  boiled  in  the  same  way  as 
kale  with  smoKed  or  salt  meat,  or 
they  are  boiled  and  used  cold  as  a 
salad  with  a  boiled  or  a  French  dress- 
ing. 

Sorrel  in  Salad. 

Wash,  clean  and  pick  the  leaves 
from  the  stem  and  mix  with  any 
vegetable  salad,  or  chop  fine  in  such 
a  salad  as  a  potato,  fish,  meat  or  rice 
one.  The  tart  flavor  gives  a  spiciness 
to  the  salad.  The  amount  used  de- 
pends upon  the  individual.  If  one  has 
never  used  sorrel  I  suggest  using  but 
a  little  at  first.  One  soon  learns  to 
like  it  and  to  find  it  very  valuable. 
Cream  or  Sorrel  Soup. 

2  cupfuls  of  sorrel  (sometimes  call- 
ed sour  grass >. 

2  cupfuls  of  rice  or  vegetable  stock. 

2  cupfuls  of  milk. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 

1  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  oleo- 
margarine. 

Paprika. 

Pick  and  remove  the  stems,  clean 
and  wash  the  sorrel,  put  into  a  sauce- 
pan with  a  very  little  water;  boil  un- 
til tender;  mash  through  a  wire 
strainer  and  add  to  the  boiling  rice 
stock  and  milk.    Rub  the  butter  and 


flour  together,  add  to  the  other  mix- 
ture and  boil  for  five  minutes.  Add 
the  seasoning. 

IDandelions. 
Dandelions  may  be  prepared  as 
soup,  boiled  with  ham,  bacon  or  salt 
pork  in  the  same  way  as  spinach,  or 
prepared  as  a  vegetable  to  accompany 
the  dinner.  The  young  tender  shoots 
are  made  into  a  dinner  salad  and  ser- 
ved with  French  dressing,  or,  when 
cut  fine,  mixed  with  the  potato  salad 
instead  of  celery.  The  younger  the 
dandelion  the  more  tender  it  is.  The 
flower  is  not  used.  Dandelion  soup  is 
a  very  wholesome  soup. 

Dandelion  Soup. 

3  cupfuls  ^f  rice  stock. 
1  cupful  of  milk. 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Salt  and  paprika  to  taste. 

1  teaspoonful  of  grated  onion. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  flour. 

Pick  and  wash  the  greens,  put  on 
in  very  ilttle  boiling  water,  and  boil 
until  tender  (the  time  depends  on  the 
age  of  the  greens) .  Drain,  mash  through 
a  wire  strainer;  add  to  the  stock  and 
millt.  Have  the  butter  soft,  and  mix 
with  the  nour  until  smooth.  Boil  for 
five  minutes;  then  add  salt  and 
paprika. 

Dandelion  With  Smoked  or  Salt  Meat. 

The  meat  is  boiled  until  tender, 
then  removed  from  the  stock.  Add 
the  well-cleaned  and  wash  dandelions 
to  the  meat  stock;  boil  until  tender; 
add  the  meat  in  time  to  warm 
thoroughly.  Drain  the  greens,  put  them 
on  a  platter,  and  place  the  thin  slices 
of  meat  over  the  top.  Garnish  the 
edge  with  one  hard-cooked  egg  cut 
into  eighths. 

Plantain  Leaves. 

Young  plantain  leaves  are  frequent- 
ly used  where  lettuce  is  not  to  be 
obtained.  The  center  light-green  leaves 
are  used.  Always  remember  to  wash 
the  leaves  through  two  or  three 
waters;  then  cover  with  cold  water 
for  two  or  three  hours.  Pat  between 
pieces  oi  cheesecloth  to  dry;  shred. 
Serve  with  French  dressing  that  has 
been  flavored  with  curry  powder  or 
dry  mustard.    Serve  in  the  same  way 


as  lettuce,  either  with  or  without  thin 
slices  of  hard-cookeo  egg. 

 o  

ADVANTAGES  OF  FALL  PLOWING 

Grant  Hartman. 

By  plowing  our  ground  in  the  fall 
we  get  a  much  better  seed  bed  for  our 
spring  crop,  whatever  it  may  be,  than 
by  spring  plowing.  This  is  especially 
true  for  beets.  Plowing  in  the  spring 
is  all  right  if  the  conditions  are  right, 
but  so  many  times  the  ground  is  either 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  By  plowing  in  the 
fall  we  do  away  with  taking  this 
chance.  Even  if  it  is  dry  in  the  fall 
it  is  best  to  plow  anyway.  By  the 
tim  it  lays  all  winter  and  Jack  Frost 
works  on  it,  and  it  receives  the  winter 
snows,  it  will  be  in  good  shape  in  the 
spring.  If  it  is  cloddy  in  the  fall  it 
will  pay  to  roll  or  harrow  the  ground 
in  order  to  mash  the  clods  down. 

Another  advantage  is  that  one  can 
plow  deeper  in  the  fall  than  in  the 
spring  with  good  results.  This  is  im- 
portant in  growing  good  crops.  Two 
or  three  inches  of  ne  soil  turned  up 
'in  the  fall,  after  it  has  frozen  and 
thawed,  will  not  bake  and  crust  like 
it  will  if  turned  up  in  the  spring. 

By  having  ground  plowed  in  the  fall 
one  can  get  crops  in  much  earlier 
which  will  insure  a  better  crop.  It 
will  enable  one  to  sta  t  the  year's  work 
with  everything  caught  up  and  to  do 
everything  during  the  whole  summer 
when.it  should  be  done.  Sometimes 
when  it  is  a  wet  spring  and  there  is 
lots  of  plowing  to  do,  one  gets  be- 
hind and  never  gets  caught  up  all  sum- 
mer. 

Another  thing:  it  is  a  big  advantage 
to  those  who  are  feeding  stock  to  have 
their  plowing  done  in  the  fall.  Then 
all  they  have  to  do  in  the  spring  is  to 
plant  the  seed.  This  will  not  interfere 
with  the  feeding  nearly  as  much  as  if 
one  has  to  do  the  plowing. 

My  way  is  to  leave  the  manure  alone 
in  the  spring  and  as  soon  as  the 
threshing  is  done  in  the  fall,  spread 
the  manure  on  the  field  and  give  it  a 
good  deep  fall  plowing. 
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YOUR  CHICKENS  SHOULD 

BE  WELL  HOUSED 
Proper  Location  and  Construction  of 
Poultry  Houses  Explained 

There  are  two  systems  in  common 
use  for  housing  chickens.  The  one  is 
the  colony  system  in  which  the  fowls 
are  kept  in  small  uouses  which  can 
be  moved  from  place  to  place  over  the 
farm  and  thus  utilize  much  of  the 
waste  products  of  the  farm.  The  other 
is  the  continuous  or  permanent  system 
in  which  tne  houses  are  usually  larger 
and  not  movable  and  a  certain  plot  of 
ground  is  used  for  the  runs. 

The  colony  system  is  especially 
adapted  for  general  farm  conditions  or 
extensive  poultry  raising  and  cannot 
be  successfully  used  in  a  city  lot  or  on 
limited  areas.  The  advantages  of  the 
colony  system  are  more  free  range, 
cheaper  feeds,  little  or  no  expense  in 
fencing,  less  attention  to  cleaning  and 
sanitary  conditions,  and  little  need  of 
regular  supplies  of  animal  or  green 
feeds  during  the  summer.  The  cost  of 
labor  is  greater,  es  considerable  time 
is  required  in  going  from  house  to 
house  to  feed,  water,  and  gather  eggs. 
Fewer  fowls  can  be  kept  on  the  same 
plot  of  ground,  and  the  cost  of  hous- 
ing per  bird  is  a  little  higher. 
Location  and  Construction  of  Houses. 

If  possible  the  house  should  be 
located  on  an  elevation  so  that  there 
is  a  natural  surface  drainage  away 
from  the  house,  as  ciamp  ground  means 
cold  ground.  A  sanuy  or  gravelly  loam 
is  best  and  more  easily  kept  in  a  sani- 
tary condition  than  the  clay  soils.  On 
a  well  drained  soil  with  a  south  ex- 
posure floors  are  not  necessary  in  the 
building.  If  these  conditions  are  not 
available,  the  ground  should  be  made 
dry  by  thorough  underdrainage.  Any 
soil  that  will  not  support  plant  'life  is 
not  good  for  poultry. 

In  many  of  the  various  types  of 
houses  that  are  in  common  use  there 
are  a  number  of  factors  that  are  im- 
portant. The  open  or  curtain  front 
house  may  be  adapted  to  almost  any 
climate.  This  open  front  has  a  num- 
ber of  advantages.  Dryness  and  fresh 
air  without  draughts  are  most  essen- 
tial to  healthful  fowls.  In  the  open 
front  house  facing  the  south  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  sunlight  is  admitted 
which  keeps  .the  interior  dry.  If  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  house  are  free 
from  cracks  or  openings,  it  will  not 
be  draughty,  yet  will  allow  a  gradual 
diffusion  of  fresh  pure  air  at  all  times. 
These  open  front  houses  should  be 
equipped  with  a  muslin  curtain  tacked 
on  a  hinged  frame,  so  that  it  can  be 
lowered  over  the  opening  during  the 
winter,  on  stormy  days  and  coldest 
nights.  Cold  pure  air  is  better  than 
warm  impure  air,  yet  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  it  is  the  fresh  air  that  is 
desired  and  not  the  low  temperature. 

All  nests  and  platforms  for  feed 
hoppers  and  water  vessels  should  be 
up  off  the  floor  18  inches  to  2  feet  so 
as  to  give  the  fowls  all  the  floor  space 
for  scratching.  These  as  well  as  the 
perches,  dropping  boards  and  all  other 
internal  fixtures  sTiould  be  removable 
so  that  they  can  be  taken  out  to 
thoroughly  disinfect  for  mites  or  con- 
tagious diseases.— Byron  Alder,  in 
charge  of  Poultry  Husbandry  Utah 
Agricultural  College. 

 o  

LICE  AND  MITES  ON  FOWLS 

Lice  and  mites  are  the  greatest 
enemies  of  the  poultry  industry.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  sapped  from  the 
industry  by  these  little  blood  suckers. 
There  is  no  time  that  a  poultryman 
can  feel  that  they  are  not  robbing 
him.  The  extent  to  which  they  rob 
him  depends  upon  the  effort  ho  puts 
forth  to  keep  them  down. 

Lice 

Lice  are  on  the  fowl  continually 
and  they  are  usually  found  on  the 
head,  under  the  wings  and  around 
the  vent.  Vent  lice  are  most  com- 
mon. 

A  splendid  treatment  for  lice  is 
Blue  Ointment.     Apniy    about  the 


amount  of  a  kernel  of  wheat  on  the 
head  (just  back  of  the  comb)  under 
each  wing  and  around  the  vent.  The 
treatment  should  be  applied  about 
three  or  four   times  each  year. 

If  Blue  Ointment  is  used  on  little 
chicks,  it  should  be  used  very,  very 
sparingly.  The  amount  required  for 
and  old  hen  is  enough  to  treat  a 
dozen  little  chicks.  Chicks  should  al- 
ways be  (treate  1  on  a  bright,  sunny 
morning;  never  at  night  or  evening. 
All  fowls  should  be  treated  during 
bright  weatner.  If  necessary  to 
treat  old  stock  wnen  the  weather  is 
damp  they  should  be  Kept  in  ior  three 
of  four  days.  Never  wait  until  the 
hens  are  very  lousy  before  treating 
them.  The  easiest  and  surest  way  to 
keep  lice  down  is  never  allow  them 
to  get  a  start.  Treat  every  three  or 
four  months.  One  pound  of  Blue 
Ointment  properly  applied  will  treat 
five  or  six  nundred  hens.  A  pound 
of  Blue  Ointment  should  not  cost 
more  than  a  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  in  normal  times. 

Mites 

It  is  necessary  to  treat  mites  dif- 
ferently as  they  stay  on  the  fowls 
only  while  the  fowls  are  on  the 
perches,  or  on  the  hens  whiie  brood- 
ing. Paint  tne  perches  with  some 
coal  tar  preparation,  such  as  Kreso, 
Zenoleum,  Lee's  Lice  Killer,  or  any 
other  of  the  coal  tar  preparations. 

We  find  the  following  solution  to 
be  the  very  best: 

50  per  cent  Tallow. 

25  per  cent  kerosene. 

25  per  cent  coal  tar  preparation. 

This  solution  should  be  heated  to 
the  boiling  point,  thoroughly  mixed 
and  applied  while  hot.  We  use  an 
ordinary  paint,  brush  and  paint  the 
perches,  dropping  boards  and  all 
around  the  roosting  chamber,  up  as 
high  as  the  fowls  are  likely  to  touch. 
If  the  mites  are  Kept  out  of  the  place 
where  the  fowls  roost,  they  can  do 
no  damage. 

Another  splendid  treatment  for 
mites  is  to  spray  the  perches,  drop- 
pings boards  and  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  roosting  chamber  very 
thoroughly  with  a  ten  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  some  coai  tar  preparation.  An 
ordinary  hand  spray  pump  used  for 
spraying  for  potato  bugs  is  good.  Of 
course  the  power  spray  pumps  used 
in  orchards  are  better. 

The  first  warm  aays  of  spring  is 
the  time  for  the  first  application.  If 
mites  are  not  allc  ,ed  to  get  a  start 
during  summer,  there  will  be  none  to 
bother  diiring  winter. 

Plenty /of  sunlight,  clean  houses  and 
roosting  quarters  will  do  much  in 
keeping  down  lice  and  mites.  White 
wash,  too,  should  De  used  freely. 
There  should  be  no  dark  corners 
(Continued  on  page  15) 

$1,000  PROFIT   PER   ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  In  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coioi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  If  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Bet  me  help  you  got  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  its  turn.  Its  Just 
aH  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  ber.y,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


Last  week  we  sold  several  of  the  farms 
we  advertised  to  some  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  Utah.  Wheat  is  selling  this  week 
in  the  Bear  River  valley  for  $2.40  a  bushel. 
The  new  price  of  the  sugar  company  for 
sugar  beets  will  bring  the  farmers  tre- 
mendous returns.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  farm  that  will  pay  for  itself,  with  your 
efforts,  in  a  short  time,  these  farms  will 
certainly  appeal  to  you. 


40  acres  at  $115  per  acre,  all  in  crop 
this  year;  right  near  good  town,  close  to 
school,  in  one. of  the  best  districts  in  the 
Bear  River  valley.  Small  payment  down 
and  ten  years,  G  per  cent  interest. 


We  have  120  acres,  with  a  beautiful 
home,  large  barn,  all  painted  and  in  first- 
class  condition;  wagon  sheds,  machine 
sheds,  automobile  garage,  bunk  houses, 
summer  houses  for  the  men;  in  fact,  there 
are  numerous  other  buildings,  including 
chicken  pens  and  hog  houses.  This  prop- 
erty is  immediately  adjoining  the  town  of 
Tremonton,  on  the  main  state  highway. 
This  farm  can  be  bought  for  $175  per 
acre,  including  all  these  improvements. 
This  land  will  rent  for  cash  and  pay 
big  interest  on  the  money.  Small  pay- 
ment down,  ten  years  on  the  balance,  6 
per  cent  interest. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  a  number  of 
first-class  farms  for  sale  at  from  $10  for 
pasture  land  up  to  as  high  as  $130  per 
acre,  depending  upon  the  location  and 
improvements  upon  the  ground.  We  have 
one  nice  home,  surrounded  by  large  shade 
trees  and  lawns,  good  fruit  trees,  large 
barn  that  will  hold  thirty  or  forty  head 
of  stock,  .with  a  big  haymow  overhead. 
This  property  has  city  water  piped  to 
the  door;  in  fact,  it  is  a  beautiful  place 
to  make  a  home  on  a  farm.  We  can  sell 
you  this  property  for  $130  per  acre  for  the 
irrigated  land,  throwing  the  improvements 
in,  giving  you  ten  years  to  pay. 


In  Salt  Bake  county,  within  ten  miles 
of  city  limits,  we  are  offering  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  this  valley,  containing 
150  acres,  with  first-class  imrovements, 
all  under  high  state  of  cultivation,  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  We  may  consider 
some  first-class  Salt  Bake  property  on 
this  farm.  If  you  desire  to  own  a  farm 
and  live  in  Salt  Bake,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible  to   find  an   equal  to   this  farm. 


We  still  have  one  nice  dairy  farm  for 
sale  in  Cache  valley,  containing  160 
acres.  This  farm  has  sixty  acres  of  ir- 
rigated land  and  100  acres  of  pasture 
land.  We  are  holding  this  irrigated  land 
at  $100  per  acre  and  the  pasture  land  at 
$10  per  acre.  * 


On  Fourteenth  South  we  have  a  beauti- 
ful nine-room  house,  two  blocks  from  the 
car  line,  surrounded  with  nice  lawns, 
large  shade  trees,  a  splendid  family  or- 
chard and  berries.  This  property  con- 
tains six  acres,  all  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation;  barns,  chicken  runs  and  nu- 
merous other  outbuildings.  This  house 
cost  approximately  $8000  to  build.  This 
property  can  be  had  for  $7000,  10  per  cent 
down,  ten  years  on  the  balance  at  6  per 
cent  interest.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
beautiful  suburban  home,  where  you  can 
raise  a  garden,  fruit  and  berries,  and 
chickens,  it  will  certainly  appeal  to  you. 


We  also  have  on  a  five-cent  car  line 
some  one-acre  tracts  for  $450  per  acre 
on  a  small  payment  down. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Band  Merchants," 

52  and  54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Bake  City,  Utah. 

Phone  Was.  90S. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


FOR  SALE 

100  acres  irrigated  land  5  miles 
from  Delta,  40  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, 10  acres  beets.  Good  3-room 
house,  stable  for  four  horses,  buggy 
shed,  chlckon  house  and  flowing 
well.  Machinery  and  2  horses  go 
with  place  if  wanted.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  farm  in  a  sugar 
beet  district  a  a  good  buy.  Ed. 
Pearson,  Route  A.,  Delta,  Utah. 


Your  Chance 

to  Make 
Some  Money 


And  secure  a  good  farm  at  the  same 

time. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  Elberta  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  postponed  by 
the  ^District  Court  for  30  days. 

Several  big  successful  companies 
are  going  to  bid  on  It.  Under  new 
management  there  will  be  land  boom 

at  Elberta. 

One  company  i^Tees  to  bring  100 
farmers  from  the  Dakotas. 

Our 
Proposition 

I  have  some  land  that  can  be  r 
cured  at  a  bargain  25  to  50  dollar 
less  than  the  other  land  will  sell  fo 
It  is  ideally  located.  Best  kind  o 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Th 
way  to  secure  a  good  farm  at  a  lo 
price  is  to  buy  now,  before  this  sal 
is  pu.  through. 

Can  make  terms  to  the  right  ma 
It  is  a  real  bargain  If  you  want 

farm. 

Write  me  today  bo  we  can  get  t 

gether. 

W.  C.  Albertson 

604  Dooly  Building 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH. 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Southwestern  Idaho  highly  improved^ 
irrigated  income  property  with  no  ial 
cumbrance.       Splendid  community,, 
near  good  town.     Good  water  right 
Price  right  and  terms  easy.   Will  con- 
sider an  exchange  for  developed  or 
undeveloped  irrigated  land  in  eastern 
Idaho  or  Utah  where  sugar  beets  are 
grown,  also  water  logged  land  where 
drainage  is  available,  if  price  Is  right. 
Farm  Owner,  care  of 
UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah.  » 


WYOMING    RANCH  BARGAIN 

287  acres  in  Wyoming,  all  good  bot- 
tom land,  plenty  of  willows  for 
shelter,  12  cattle,  good  young  team, 
machinery  and  implements,  16  miles 
from  railroad.  Price  $10,500,  will  con- 
sider trade  in  northern  Utah. 

FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 
Ogden  U« 

TiOMESTEADS 

For  the  best  homesteads 
in  Utah,,  write 

GEORGE  A.  OOLE 
Monticello,  Utah. 
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LICE  AND  MITES  ON  FOWLS 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
about  the  poultry  house.  Cleanliness 
and  sunlight  are  hard  on  lice  and 
mites.  Many  poultry  diseases  are  the 
result  of  attacks  of  lice  and  mites. — 
Pren  Moore. 


MISSOURI    CONTEST  NOTES 

1.  Broodiness  la  an  instinct  which 
causes  a  hen  to  remain  on  the  nest 
for  the  purpose  of  incubating  eggs. 
By  remaining  on  the  nest,  the  lack  of 
exercise,  the  loss  of  appetite,  etc., 
cause  the  hen  to  re-absorb  the  eggs 


SAMPSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


This  tractor  delivers  12  horsepower  at  the  draw  bar, 
25  horsepower  at  the  belt,  burns  kerosene  or  distil- 
late, pulls  three  moldboard  plows  six  to  ten  inches 
deep  at  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  averaging 
one  acre  per  hour  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  two  and 
one-half  to  three  gallons  of  fuel  per  acre  plowed. 
Weight  5,700  pounds.  Price  $1,600.00,  delivered  on 
cars  at  Salt  Lake..  Tractors  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  COMPANY 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Berkshires  For  Fall  Breeding 


BALLAMOAR 


from 

;    '*  *>      ****  *     '  ■— "  _^T--W  ~ 

FARMS 


50 — Spring    Boars    and    Sows    to    Select  From- 
Our  1917  Crop  is  Equal  to  Former  Ones. 
Write  for  Prices. 


-50 


Caine  Livestock  Co. 


RICHMOND 


UTAH 


tiM  A  50  Los  AnSeles 
VT'Wb        and  Return 

Tickets  on  Sale  Daily 

June  15th  to  Sept.  30th 

Diverse  Routes  Via  Rail  and  Steamer,  Including  San 

Francisco 

Proportionately  Low  Fares  for  Tickets  Including 
San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle. 
Stopovers  at  All  Points.  No  Validation  Fee. 
Final  Limit  October  31,  1917. 

For  Reservations  and  Routings,  see 

Local  Agent,  or  Address 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  a.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


which  are  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, and  use  them  as  food.  A  broody 
hen  not  incubating  eg«s  is  a  clear  loss 
The  quicker  the  hen  is  broken  from 
broodiness  and  the  more  feed  you  can 
get  her  to  eat,  the  quicker  she  will 
begin  laying  again. 

2.  If  fertile  eggs  are  incubated  for 
24  hours,  then  kept  cool  for  three 
days,  the  germs  will  die  and  these 
dead  germs  are  the  points  where  de- 
composition begins.  Infertile  eggs 
do  not  have  these,  and  therefore  keep 
better  than  fertile  eggs.  Don't  permit 
broody  hens  to  Bpoil  fertile  eggs. 

3.  Pens  without  males  produce 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  more  eggs  than 
pens  with  males  due  to  the  tact  males 
injure  the  females.  Sell  all  surplus 
males  after  the  breeding  season. 

4.  Males  tread  from  30  to  40  fe- 
males per  day  and  one  tread  may 
fertilize  from  10  to  15  eggs.  There- 
fore, it  is  possible  for  one  male  to 
fertilize  a  great  many  eggs  in  one 
day.  One  male  left  with  the  flock 
will  do  much  damage  to  the  quality  of 
the  eggs  in  summer.  Pen  valuable 
males  with  a  'lew  females  and  use 
their  eggs  at  home. 

5.  The  straw  was  removed  from  a 
number  of  wooden  nests  which  result- 
ed in  15  times  as  many  broken  eggs 
as  when  the  straw  was  in  the  nests. 
This  caused  not  only  the  loss  of  eggs 
but  a  number  of  hens  formed  the 
egg  eating  habit.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  eggs  were  not  as  clean  as  where 
straw  was  used  in  the  nests.  No  one 
can  afford  to  let  the  nests  go  without 
straw. 

6.  Hens  fed  an  unbalanced  ration 
produced  only  one-third  to  one-half 
as  many  eggs  as  hens  fed  a  balanced 
ration  during  the  same  time.  An 
unbalanced  ration  wastes  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  feed.  Be 
sure  the  ration  is  balanced. 

7.  Hens  cannot  make  eggs  unless 
they  have  lime  to  make  the  shells. 
Feed  and  waler  usually  contain  only 
enough  lime  to  shell  one  egg  for  each 
ten  eggs  the  feed  would  produce. 
The  number  of  eggs  produced  from 
high  priced  feed  should  not  be  limit- 
ed because  of  a  lack  of  lime  rock  or 
oyster  shell.  Keep  the  hens  at  all 
times.    Supply  hard,  sharp  grit  also. 

8.  A  pen  of  hens  which  had  water 
before  them  at  all  times  were  given 
water  only  once  each  day  which  re- 
duced the  egg  yield  one  half.  Water 
is  cheaper  tnan  feed  but  worth  just 
as  much  to  the  hen  to  make  eggs. 
Provide  large  water  vessels  and  keep 
them  well  filled. 

9.  "The  same  sun  which  hardens 
clay  will  melt  wax."  The  same  sun 
which  is  so  beneficial  in  the  poultry 
yard  may  do  great  injury  if  it  is  too 
strong.  Better  results  are  always 
secured  during  summer  where  plenty 
of  shade  is  supplied.  If  there  are  no 
trees  in  the  poultry  yard,  build  a  shed 
of  some  kind  for  shade. 

10.  The  little  red  mite  which  is 
gray  unless  filled  with  blood,  sucks 
the  hen's  blood  during  the  night  and 
stays  in  cracks  and  crevices  about  the 
roosts,  nests,  etc.,  during  the  day. 
Hens  annoyed  at  night  by  mites  are 
not  profitable.  Spray  roosts  once 
each  week  wth  one  part  crude  car- 
bolic acid  and  two  parts  coal  oil. 


ATTRACTIVE  FARM  HOME 

WITH  I  N^REACH  OF  ALL 

We  should  not  be  content  to  live  in 
plain  unattractive  surroundings — plant 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  writer  was  re- 
cently in  conversation  with  a  new 
comer  to  our  state  from  an  older  set- 
tled portion  of  the  country.  Said  this 
person:  "Perhaps  you  have  lived  in 
this  region  long  enough  to  understand 
why  it  is  that  so  many  farmers  who 
are  prosperous  enough  to  own  an  ex- 
pensive automobile  are  satisfied  to 
live  in  such  homely  little  shacks  of 
houses  with  such  unattractive  sur- 
roundings." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  same 
query  has  lain,  unvoiced,  in  this  plain 
way,  for  a  long  time  in  our  own  mind. 
It  certainly  expresses  very  frankly 
a  condition  which  prevails  all  to  com- 
monly among  our  rural  habitations. 
The  answer  involves  several  reasons 


Farmers'  Market 
Place 


DUROC  BRED  SOWS 
We  are  offering  a  few  choice  fall 
gilts,  sired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Kicharda  Defender,  and  bred  to  our 
new  giant  herd  boar,  Rlchardi 
Pathfinder.  We  purchased  Rich- 
ards Pathfinder  in  Iowa  last  De- 
cember and  he  is  the  largest  boar 
of  his  age  we  have  ever  seen.  These 
good  gilts  will  farrow  during  Au- 
gust and  we  are  pricing  them  low, 
as  we  need  the  room. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you  or 
will  refund  your  money  and  pay 
the  express  charges  both  ways. 
RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho 
"Home  of  the  Champion  Duroca." 


IF  TAKEN  BEFORE  SEPT.  15th, 
We  Will  Sell  Cheap 

One-half  dozen  yearling  sows,  one 
dozen  spring  pigs.  All  pure-bred 
Durocs. 

DR.  L.  N.  ELLSWORTH 
Payson  Utah 

ALFALFA  SEED 

Good  grads  free  from  weeds.  Price 
11%  cents  per  pound.  In  lots  of  1000 
pounds  or  fliore,  5%  discount.  Samples 
on  request.  Sow  in  August  and 
September  for  best  results. 

MARCUS  SKEEM 
Oasis  utah 


EAR 

TAP0 

l  MUU  Samples  Free" 
ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired. 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  Ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100    Butter    Wrappers   i  .90 

200   Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wr?  pers  2.00 

1.000  Butter  Wrappers  J.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 


among  which  are  probably  lack  of  in- 
terest in  and  appreciation  of  attrac- 
tive home  surroundings,  lack  of  time 
to  give  to  "fixing  up''  around  the 
place,  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how 
the  home  surroundings  can  be  made 
attractive  without  great  expense,  and 
because  the  owner,  himself,  lives  in 
town. 

Rural  homes  are  to  be  found  oc- 
casionally, however,  which  show  a 
commendable  pride  and  the  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to 
make  an  attractive  place. 

When  it  becomes  more  generally 
known  how  much  may  be  done  by  the 
judicious  planting  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  vines,  and  the  cleaning  up  and 
proper  disposal  of  rubbish,  weeds  and 
discarded  farm  machinery  our  rural 
homes  will  become  not  only  more  in- 
viting in  appearance  but  will  attract 
the  best  buyers  when  sold.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  build  an  over-sized,  ex- 
pensive, ornate  house  on  the  farm  to 
realize  the  truest  home  qualiues. 
Much  better  results  often  follow  the 
planning  and  carrying  out  of  a  well 
designed,  inexpensive  planting  plan, 
with  suitable  flowering  plants,  vines 
shrubs,  and  trees. — B.  O.  Long/ear, 
Colorado  A.  C. 

 0  

If  cans  are  scarce,  bottle  tomatoes 
in  the  farm  of  paste  for  soups,  stews 
and  sauces.  (Farmers'  Bulletin  S41, 
TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C). 
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The  Causes  of  Disease 

0.  M.  Ball. 


Answering  the  Nation's  Call 


IN  this  "supreme  test"  of  the 
nation,  private  interests  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  Government's 
need.  This  is  as  true  of  the  tele- 
phone as  of  all  other  instrumentali- 
ties of  service. 

The  draft  for  war  service  which 
has  been  made  upon  the  Bell 
System  is  summarized  in  a  recent 
Government  report.. 

Government  messages  are  given 
precedence  over  commercial  mes- 
sages by  means  of  12,000  specially 
drilled  long  distance  operators  all 
over  the  country. 

The  long  distance  telephone  fa- 
cilities out  of  Washington  have 
been  more  than  doubled. 

Special  connections  have  been 
established  between  all  military 
headquarters,    army    posts,  naval 


stations  and  mobilization  camps 
throughout  the  United  States. 

More  than  1 0,000  miles  of  special 
systems  of  communication  have 
been  installed  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  Government  departments. 

Active  assistance  has  been  given 
the  Government  by  the  Bell  System 
in  providing  telephone  communi- 
cations at  approximately  one  hun- 
dred lighthouses  and  two  hundred 
coast  guard  stations. 

Communication  has  been  pro- 
vided for  the  National  Guard  at 
railroad  points,  bridges  and  water 
supply  systems. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  war 
communication  will  be  ready  at  the 
call  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer,  and 
extensive  plans  for  co-operation 
with  the  Navy  have  been  put  into 
effect  with  brilliant  success. 


As  the  war  continues,  the  demands  of'  the  Government  will  increase. 
And  the  public  can  help  us  to  meet  the  extraordinary  conditions  by  putting 
restraint  on  all  unnecessary  and  extravagant  use  of  the  telephone. 

^   American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  '  One  System  Universal  Service 


A  strict  definition  of  the  word 
disease  would  include  all  disturbances 
of  the  normal  structure  and  function 
of  the  body.  As  usually  used,  however, 
the  word  mean's  those  sicknesses  of 
various  kinds,  either  temporary  or  per- 
manent, whicn  are  caused  by  germs. 
These  latter  may  be  either  of  animal 
nature,  as,  for  example,  the  exciting 
cause  of  malarial  fevers,  or  they  may 
be  members  of  the  plant  kingdom, 
such  as  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  fever. 
They  are  almost  always  of  microscopic 
size,  and  hence  wholly  beyond  the 
range  of  vision  of  the  lowest  groups  of 
animals  and  plants  respectively. 

The  deleterious  action  of  such  mi- 
cro-organisms on  the  bodies  of  higher 
animals  and  plants  arises  in  one  of 
two  ways,  or  in  both.  In  the  first, 
the  germ  causes  a  more  or  less  pro- 
found alteration  or  destruction  of  the 
cells  and  tissues  of  the  host.  In  the 
second,  tne  micro-organism  secretes 
or  excretes  a  toxic  substance  which, 
upon  being  absorbed  by  the  host,  pro- 
duces the  mptoms  of  sickness.  The 
action  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  of  the  first  mode. 
In  this  case  the  tissues  of  the  host, 
most  often  those  of  the  lungs,  are  de- 
stroyed by  the  invading  germs.  The 
bacillus  of  tetanus,  or  lockjaw,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  second.  Here 
the  invading  organisms  do  but  little 
or  no  injury  directly  to  the  tissues  of 
the  host.  The  germs,  however,  ex- 
crete, an  extraordinarily  powerful  poi- 
son, which  is  absorbed  by  the  tissues 
of  the  nervous  system,  with  results 
that  are  only  too  familiar.  The  bac- 
teria causing  typhoid  fever  probably 
acts  in  both  ways. 

The  discovery  and  proof  of  the  re- 
lation of  bacteria  and  other  low  or- 
ganisms to  many  of  the  diseases  of 
man  and  other  animals,  and  of  plants, 
was  one  of  the  stupendous  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science,  perhaps  no 
other  discovery  ever  caused  so  pro- 
found and  rapid  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  human  tn  ught,  nor  so  radical  an 
alteration  in  time-honored  customs 
and  practices,  and  especially  in  the 
field  of  medicine.  The  physician  of  a 
generation  ago  endeavored  to  cure 
sickness,  and  knew  little  or  nothing 
of  the  cause,  and  still  less  of  ho'w  to 
prevent  disease;  he  of  today  labors 
hard  to  cure,  of  course,  but  still  more 
heroically  to  prevent. 

Modes  of  Infection. 
In  the  language  of  the  people,  we 
"catch  '  a  cold,  or  tphoid  fever,  as 
the  case  may  be.  For  all  intents  and 
purposes  this  is  a  correct  conception 
except  that  we  "catch"  or  become  in- 
fected with  the  germ,  which  under 
favorable  conditions  does  the  rest. 
The  ways  in  which  infection  is  pro- 
duced are  manifold.  The  words  "con- 
tagious" and  "infectious"  as  applied 
to  certain  diseases,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, are  supposed  to  indicate  differ- 
ent modes  of  transmission  of  the  vi- 
rus, but  in  reality  no  such  distinction 
can  properly  be  made.  However,  one 
becomes  infected  with  the  virus  of 
measles  or  of  smallpox,  for  example, 
usually  by  coming  in  contact  with  pa- 
tients suffering  from  these  com- 
plaints, or  with  their  clothing,  etc., 
while  the  infection  of  such  diseases  as 
Influenza,  typhoid  fever  and  con- 
sumption may  usuauy,  perhaps,  not  be 
so  direct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, in  no  case,  even  of  the  most 
thoroughly  studied,  are  all  possible 
modes  of  infection,  or  "contagion," 
known.  On  the  whole,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  "long  distance"  infection, 
that  is,  through  the  air  and  through 
drinking  watjr,  is  far  less  common 
than  formerly  supposed.  The  exact 
Btudies  of  recent  years  have  shown 
that  In  most  cases  infection  Is  by  con- 
tact, either  with  sick  persons  or  with 
their  excreta.  For  example,  the  com- 
mission consisting  of  Drs.  Reed, 
Vaughan  and  Stiakespeare,  appointed 
to  make  a  study  of  the  very  large 
number  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  oc- 
curring in   the   military  camps  dur- 


ing the    Spanish-American    war  of 
1898,    found    that     infected  water 
played  but  very  lit  ie  part    in  the 
spread  of  tnis  disease.    This  conclu- 
sion was  based  in  part  on  the  obser- 
vation that  the  fever  was  not  evenly 
distributed  throughout  tfie  camps,  as 
would  have  been  the  case  if  many 
men  had  drunk  of  '  inUected  water, 
out  taat  the  cases  were  confined  to 
squads  or  companies,    fi    was  found 
tnat    probably    every    regiment  in 
which  the  disease  was  epidemic  had 
received  recruits  or  additions,  some 
of  which  were  carriers  of  mild  or  un- 
recognized cases,  and  that  these  were, 
by  man-to-man  infection,  the  starting 
points  of  fresh  outbreaks.    The  com- 
mission made  an  especial  study  of 
1,608  cases,  the  history  of  which  was 
accurately  known  both  as  to  time  and 
place.    Of  these  35.01  per  cent  could 
be  directly  connected  and  27.79  per 
cent  indirectly,  making  a  total  of  62.80 
per  cent  of  cases  m  wnicn  the  con- 
nection could  be  more  or  less  exactly 
established.     The   corhmission,  how- 
ever, recognized  the    possibility  that 
a  certain  proportion    of    the  cases 
could  have  been  transmitted  by  flies, 
dust,  etc.     A  study  of  typhoid  fever 
in  the  Boer  war  led  to  similar  conclu- 
sions on  the  part  of  the  commission  of 
English  surgeons,  tnough  they  did  not 
lay  so  much  stress  on  contact  infec- 
tion as  did  tne  Americans.  Many  other 
students  have  reached  similar  conclu- 
sions after  careful  study  of  epidemics 
in  widely  separateu  countries.  Ful- 
ton   in    1904,    and    Egbert  in  1905 
proved  that  typhoid  fever  prevails  far 
more  extensively  in  country  ditsricts 
than  in  the  city.    Formerly    it  was 
thought  tnat  the  greater  number  of 
cases  arising  in  the  country  could  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
wells  and  springs  used   for  drinking 
water  were  the  sources  of  infection, 
but  it  is  far  more  likely    that  these 
cases  arise  from  direct  contact. 

Although  these  data  would  seem  to 
relieve  drinking  water  from  much  c:f 
the  burden  of  guilt  that  has  been  laid 
upon  it  in  the  past,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  water  can  be,  and  very 
often  is,  the  indirect  agent  of  trans- 
mission of  pathogenic  bacteria.  Water' 
from  shallow  wells  and  from  springs 
is  often  nothing  more  than  surface 
water  that  nas  penetrated  the  upper 
layers  of  the  soil  to  reappear  in  the 
veins  tapped  by  the  well,  or  on  the 
surface  as  a  spring.  If  now  the  sur- 
face soil  has  become  contaminated  by 
the  excreta  of  typhoid  patients,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  quite  possible  that  some 
of  the  bacilli  which  swarm  in  such  ex- 
creta may  find  their  way  into  the 
water  of  the  well  or  spring.  Such  con- 
tamination is  especially  liable  to  oc- 
cur where  surface  drainage  runs  di 
rectly  into  the  water  supply.  In  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  how 
ever,  the  water  of  a  well  or  a  spring 
is  in  motion,  running  in  and  then  out, 
and  so  contamination  from  flooding 
would  at  most  be  but  temporary. 

Until  of  late  most  students  of  in- 
fectious diseases  have  believed  that 
soil  and  'water  could  become  more  or 
less  permanently  infected  with  path- 
ogenic organisms,  that  is,  that  the 
germs  lived  and  multiplied  in  the  soil 
and  water,  this  view  has  been  very 
tenaciously  held  as  to  tne  typhoid 
bacillus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  even  the  germs  of  ty- 
phoid fever  can  exist  for  any  consid- 
erable period  in  either  soil  or  water. 
The  normal  habit  of  most  pathogenic 
bacteria  is  in  the  body  of  some  plant 
or  animal.  When  the  germs  have 
passed  out  of  the  host,  in  most  cases 
their  life  history  is  ended,  unless  in 
some  way  they  re-enter  another  host. 
If,  therefore,  water  or  soil  shall  have 
been  found  infected  with  such  germs, 
the  evidenoe  is  practically  conclusive 
that  somewhere  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity there  are  infected  persons  or 
animals  whose  excreta  arc  furnisiiing 
a  continuous  supply  of  the  pathogenic 
organisms. 


FARM  LEAKS 

The  interest  of  any  farmer  is  at 
once  aroused  wnen  it  is  announced 
that  there  is  a  leak  in  the  wheat  bin, 
the  milk  pail,  vinegar  keg  or  even 
the  watering  tank;  all  are  small  mat- 
ters comparatively,  but  they  indicate 
a  loss  that  should  be  stopped,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle,  "Take  care  of 
the  little  things  and  the  big  things 
will  take  care  of  themselves."  This 
interest  is  all  right.  Leakage  or 
deterioration  of  animal  vigor,  thrift 
and  flesh  should  should  create  as 
much  interest,  as  least,  as  these  smal- 
ler losses. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  there  be 
more  attention  dir  ;cted  to  the  larger 
affairs  of  the  farm  and  less  to  the 
smaller  matters,  but  we  do  insist 
that  as  a  money-maing  proposition 
the  keeper  of  livestock  cannot  af- 
ford to  start  into  tne  winter  unpre- 
pared in  the  matter  of  feed  and  shel- 
ter to  keep  his  animals,  especially 
the  meat-producing  kinds,  fully  up 
to  their  condition  when  they  left  the 
autumn  past "-6  for  the  winter  feed 
lot. 

Every  pound  of  animal  flesh  is 
worth  its  market  price  at  the  end  of 
the  grass  period.  If  the  animal  is 
permitted  to  Bhrlnk  or  lose  flesh 
during  the  winter  feeding  period  to 
the  extent  of  100  pounds,  there  is  a 
bad  showing  for  a  profitable  indus- 
try in  the  wintering  of  those  animals. 
The  leakage  of  100  pounds  of  flesh 
and  the  feed  cor  jumed  during  this 
period  would  necessarily  have  to  go 


to  the  loss  side  of  the  account.  This 
kind  of  business  could  not  be  carried 
on  safely  except  by  someone  who  had 
other  resources  to  draw  on  besides 
profit  in  the  business. 

How  many  farmers  and  feeders  of 
livestock  can  weigh  up  their  ani- 
mals at  the  opening  of  the  grass 
season  in  the  spring,  the  common 
animals  of  the  farm,  exclusive  of  fat 
stock  or  the  feed  lot  division,  and 
find  them  up  to  or  ahead  of  the  pre- 
vious autumn  weights?  On  the 
other  hand,  how  many  have  left  but 
little  more  t.ian  the  hide  and  the 
growth  of  bone  thai  was  made  dur- 
ing the  previous  grazing  season? 
The  best  lesson  possible  for  the 
keeper  of  the  common  stock  cattle 
is  to  weight  up  the  bunch  now,  then 
take  their  weights  before  turning 
out  to  grass  Kept  on  the  farm.  Close 
up  the  cracks  in  the  cattle  sheds,  cut 
off  the  wind  from  blowing  on  them; 
a  tight  windbreak  is  a  protection 
that  all  animals  need.  This,  with 
plenty  of  straw  for  bedding,  will 
keep  them  comfortable  during  the 
coldest  weather,  and  the  leakage  or 
shrinkage  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

 o  

THE  BIBICAL  WEST. 

The  following  sign  is  nailed  to  one 
of  the  slender  posts  supporting  the 
porch-roof  of  a  country  store  in  a 
hamlot  of  the  far  West: 

"Don't  hitch  your  bronchos  to  the 
pillars  of  this  temple.  Remember  Sam- 
son."— Christian  Register. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  PURE  BRED  BULL 

William  Olsen. 

I  It  is  a  breeder's  axiom  that  the  sire  If  you  are  going  to  produce  dairy     have  brought  in  the  first  extra  $10-     Therefore  the  cost  of  providing  each 

is  half  of  the  herd,  but  I  would  go  just  cows  you  can  raise  the  heifer  calves     Now  $8.23  kept  at  compound  interest     of  the  above  mentioned  twelve  hei 

a  little  further,  and  say  that  it  is  the  from  good  cows,  but  you  must  know     for  these  four  years  will  at  5  per  cent     with  one  good  parent  would  look  Borne- 

greater  part  of  the  herd.  their  value  ana  their  ability  to  pro-     equal  $10.    Therefore  the  daughters'     thing  like  this: 

In  seletcing  a  bull  for  use  in  his  duce,  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  by     improvement  or  increase    in   income                                  Purebred.  Grade. 

herd  the  cattleman  must  not  loose     being  a  member  of  a  cow-testing  as-     the  first  year  is  worth  $8.23  at  the     Cost  of  sire  $150.00  $30.00 

sight  of  the  fact  tnat  good  quality  may  sociation.                             t                time  her  sire  is  purchased.'                   Interest  3  yrs.  at  5%. ...    22.50  4.50 

be  bred  out  as  quickly  by  the  use  of  Some  valuable  information  relative        "An  illustration  of  the  cash  value     Cost  of  keeping,  3  yrs.  100.00  100.00 

a  scrub  bull  as  it  can  be  bred  into  the  to  the  improvement  of  the  dairy  herd     of  the  daughter's    improvement,    in-     Risk  of  losing,  3  years  50.00      10  00 

herd  by  the  us"  oi  a  good  pure-bred     by  the  use  of  a  good  sire  was  pub-     herited  directly  from  the  sire  figured     

sire.    The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  lished  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by     on  the  same  way  for  each  of  her  six       Total  expense  3  yrs.  $222.50  $114.50 

so  many  farmers  today  place  such  a  Wilbur  J.  Freezer.    He  said  in  part:       years  of  producing  milk.                        Extra  cost  of 

low  estimate  upon  the  importance  of  '"If  the   gooj.   purebred   sire   im-                                                               good  sire  3  years  ....$108.00 

the  bull  that  they  use  in  their  herds.     proves   the   milking   capacity   of  his     Improvement  first  year   $8.23        good  sire  1  year   30.00 

One  must  breed  either  up  or  down.     daughters    only    one    and    one-half     Improvement  second  year    7.83        good  sire,  each 

If  the  sire  is  a  weeding  the  whole     pounds  at  a  milking  above  the  pro-     Improvement  tbird  year    7.46  daughter    3.00 

structure  of  your  breeding  will  come     duction  of  their  dams  it  would  mean     Improvement  fourth  year   7.11        "Leaving  out  the    male    calves  it 

to  naught.  an  increase  of  900  pounds  of  milk  for     Improvement  fifth  year    6.77     would  appear  that  it  cost  $36  to  pro- 

The  first  thing,  vide  one  good, 

it  would  seem,  ,      tap-                purebred  parent 

that  one  should  ^li^-                       for   the  twelve 

do  is  to  consider  !.  e  i  f  e  r  calves 

the  question  of  raised  each  year, 

what  breed  you  or  §3  per  heifer, 

are    going     to                        a^^fc^L^.  -     s*r^g£ter~~"                                                                              The  expended 

have.      If    you                      jfB^ffl&BB&K^  ^ijHHHflttP'              '                                                                                             brings     in  an 

plan  to  build  up                    >JF  ^  i- 

the       livestock  f 

'W^^^^^^^^^BB   vear  for 

you  must  decide                    j   -  -  *    <„                                                                                                                                                 years,  or  $43.85 

upon  the  breed                   \  "  '                                                                                                                                                in   all — a  clear 

of  bull  that  will                    j  §f  *  ■i, ;  ,k          '                     addition  of  $43.- 

best  serve  your                    '  .              ,                                                                                                                                          85    to    the  in- 

interests.   After                   ,  come    of  each 

you  selected  the  1  ,                                                                                                                                           daughter    or  a 

bre^d    then    se-  « net      profit  of 

cure    the    best  V                                                                                                                                                    $40.85,    and  of 

animal  possible.  $1470     for  36 

If  you  are  in  the  '                                                                                                                                    daughters  in 

dairy     business                  '  <  '   .>        .                                                                                                                        three  years." 

you   should   de-  ..i/'-;'^' v»*  \                                                                                                                                 Who  would 

cide  upon  one  of  -                                                                                 '                                                            want    to  con- 

the    established  ^HH^HPBmp^^                                                                                              tinue   with  the 

breeds.    If  you                           *  'f  r'ss  ot  a  »rade 

are      producing                  %          r  v  J.«  ;  ;                                                                        «                                                                 bull     after  a 

beef  cattle,  the                          jBF  ^^^B                                                     HB                                                                           careful  study  of 

same     thing                 /jH^V  T^lg                                                     wBSB    IpIIH                                     iiH^^im              these  figures? 

would    be   true.  W^H                                                    ffl^T       aH9 1.        ^§$?@tiflfl9Hfl^^^Hfek       Better    that  a 

There  is  no  half                    *  s  **mmJKma»1"- 'Wr  ^^M^^l^l^^^^^^^^l^^^k      man  would  sell 

way  or  general                        I     -  '  '^BOHHB 

purpose     breed.  C!9|^^^^^H^HHHHlH|  ■ 

The  spirit  of  the  •  the  use  of  pure- 
day  I^^^^^^^^^^^Hir  ored  than 
ization.  I  have  |  .  to  continue 
yet   to  see   the                  '  ^3H^SBHP^^^I,fe«'--''  ^•J^W"'                                                                                              along  as  many 

man    wl.o    has                        " '  of  our  livestock 

been  able  to  p- o-       *  ■      ',■>■■      #,  people    are  do- 

duce  a  good  beef          ^BBmBH^^*  &      *  - "  '*            "  -     >  *                                                                     '                                 ing  today, 

animal,  and   at  Unfortunately 

,tne     same     time     be     a     large     t^e  300  days  that  an    ordinary    cow     Improvement  sixth  year    .6.45    in     this     State     we     have  had 

milker.       You      must      make      up  should  give  milK.     These  daughters                                                      *          a     number     of     "registered"  bulls 

your    mind    to    stick    to    the    one  may,  therefore,  be  credited  with  some        T  ,  ,  ,       .                           $,o  Rt-     with  fancy  printed  papers  brought  in- 

breed.    To  the  man  who  is  just  start-  1000  pounds  more  milk  per  year  than        It                     y                                  tQ  the  gtate  that  are  of  unknown  and 

lng  out,  the  question  of  a  good  sire  is  their  dams  produced.   At  the  very  low        "In  an  ordinary  herd  of  say  35  to  40     in  some  cases  poor  quality.   The  culls 

of  great  importance,  because  he  can-  estimate  of  $i  per  100  pounds  this     cows  there  should  be  at  least  twelve     from  registered  herds  have  been  pur- 

not  afford  to  take  many  chances.  For  extra  milk  would  be  worth  $10  per     heifers  each  year  worth  raising,  mak-     chased  and  brought  here  simply  be- 

'  this  reason  his  most  profitable  invest-  year.  The  average  cow  is  a  good  pro-  inS  it  possible  for  a  bull  to  earn  twelve  cause  tney  conform  to  the  technicality 
ment  will  be  a  pure-bred  bull  of  ducer  at  least  six  years.  It  will  on  the  times  the  above  total  of  $43.85,  or  0f  the  law,  and  in  some  cases  our  farm- 
known  quality,  tnough  he  may  have  average  ue  four  years  after  purchasing  $526  Per  ^'ear  for  three  years  that  a  ers  have  paid  a  good  pi  ice  for  them, 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  him.  the  sire  before  his  first  daughters  will     Dul1  is  ordinarily    kept    in    service.               (Continued  on  page  13) 
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Corn  For  Silage 


Manti,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

DEAR  SIR: — Having  read  an  article 
written  by  A.  C.  Beltzer  on  "Plan  to 
Build  a  Silo,"  the  question  that  comes 
to  my  mind  is — in  what  way  is  the 
corn  harvested,  with  a  corn-binder  or 
what  other  piece  of  machinery,  and 
in  what  way  is  it  handled  while  being 
brought  from  the  field  to  the  cutter? 

These  are  questions  that  have  been 
asked  by  men  in  this  section  where  we 
have  no  silos. 

"  Please  answer  these  questions 
through  the  columns  of  your  worthy 
paper. 

Wishing  you  success  and  thanking 
you,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

June  Munk. 
Answered  by  Ben  R.  Eldredge. 

Any  good  variety  of  corn  that  suc- 
ceeds well  in  the  locality  where  it  is 
needed  will  make  shage.  It  snould  be 
planted  with  an  idea  of  gaining  as 
great  yield  as  possible  of  grain,  foli- 
age and  stalks  and  may  be  planted 
either  in  bills  or  drills.  It  is  cut  by 
hand  or  macnine.  The  machine  or  corn 
harvester  cuts  one  row  at  a  time, 
binds  and  throws  off  the  bundles,  us- 
ing the  same  twine  as  the'  grain  binder, 
commonly  useu  for  wheat,  oats  and 
barley.  The  best  implement  for  hand- 
cutting  is  a  snort-handled  hoe,  with 
rather  a  wide,  snarp  blade.  The  length 
of  handle  from  the  socket  would  not 
be  over  12  inches,  though,  if  one  pre- 
fers, it  may  be  longer,  this  according 
to  individual  preference.  A  strap 
nailed  to  the  end  of  the  handle  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  slipped  over  the 
hand  and  around  the  wrist  will  be 
found  convenient  and  a  file  should  be 
carried  to  occasionally  rub  up  the 
edge  of  the  hoe  blade. 

Corn  should  be  cut  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible.  I  prefer,  in  my 
own-  practice,  to  cut  so  close  to  the 
ground  that  there  will  be  no  stubble, 
and  here  is  where  hand-cutting  excels 
that  of  the  machine  or  binder.  The 
entire  stalk  should  go  into  the  silo  but 
the  binder  sometimes  leaves  more 
stubble  and  waste  on  the  field  than 
some  of  us  like  to  see.  in  fact,  some 
of  our  most  successful  silo  owners  in 
Utah  contend  strongly  in  favor  of 
hand-cutting. 

Where  an  efficient  number  of  hands 
can  be  placed  in  tne  field,  corn  may 
be  loaded  as  fast  as  cut,  on  flat-rack 
wagons,  but  where  cutting  has  to  be 
done  in  advance  of  the  wagons,  corn 
is  laid  in  small  piles,  as  cut,  tnese 
piles  being  of  such  a  size  as  can 
handily  be  placed,  armful  at  a  time, 
upon  the  wagon. 

While  the  flat  hayracs  has  been 
used  and  can  be  used  for  moving  the 
corn  from  the  field  to  the  cutter,  in 
some  instances  low-down  racks  have 
been  built,  which  are  more  suitable 
for  this  work.  These  are  built  by 
swinging  the  plat-iorm  under  the 
axles  of  the  wagon.  A  design  of  this 
wagon  arid  other  information  concern- 
ing the  making  and  feeding  of  silage 
will  be  found  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No. 
578,  which  can  be  had  by  anyone  free 
of  cost  upon  application  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

When  the  corn  is  hauled  to  the  silo 
it  is  fed  into  a  machine,  which  cuts  ib 
into  small  pieces,  from  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  and 
raises  It  either  by  a  chain  elevator  or 
a  powerful  blower  through  a  pipe, 
over  the  top  of  the  silo  wall,  when  it 
falls  into  the  silo  and  is  spread  and 
tramped  by  men  working  there.  It 
is  essential  that  it  be  tread  well 
around  the  sides  of  the  silo,  and  even- 
ly spread  or  the  heavier  parts  of  the 
ears  and  butts  of  the  stalk  will  rail  in- 
to one  part  of  the  silo  and  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  leaves  and  tassels  will 
Settle  into  other  parts  and  the  silage 
will  be  unevenly  mixed  and  also 
settle  unevenly  causing  sometimes  tho 
admission  of  air  or  the  retention  of 
air,  which  results  In  mold,  rather  than 
the  proper  fermentation  which  is  es- 
sential In  the  curing  of  good  silage. 


The  time  for  cutting  is  at  early 
maturity;  wnen  the  husks  over  the 
ear  are  beginning  to  turn  yellow  and 
a  few  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  plant 
are  turning  yellow,  then  there  will  yet 
be  much  moisture  in  the  upper  leaves 
and  the  stalk  will  be  juicy,  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  juice  go  into  the 
silo.  If  the  corn  gets  too  dry,  water 
will  have  to  be  aaded,  as  the  corn 
goes  into  the  silo,  to  take  the  place 
of  that  amount  of  sap  which  has  been 
evaporated  from  the  leaves  and  stalks. 
Corn  too  dry  molds  and  does  not  pass 
through  the  fermentation.  If  the  corn 
is  cut  too  green,  it  is  not  so  good,  the 
silage  becomes  over-acid  or  too  sour. 

Dry  farm  corn  has  yielded  from  four 
to  eight  tons  of  silage.  Irrigated  corn 
from  eight  to  twenty-eight  tons. 
Average  for  irrigated  corn  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre. 

 o  

BLACK  HEAD 

Delta,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

We  have  a  flock  of  some  forty  tur- 
keys, some  are  affected  with  "Roupe" 
and  we  are  losing  some  from  this 
cause.  The  heads  swell  and  causes  the 
bird  to  starve  finally.  We  should  ap- 
preciate it  very  much  if  you  would 
send  us  a  receipt  for  a  cure. 

Respectfully, 

Wayne  Shipley. 
Roosevelt,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

I  had  about  fifty  turkeys  that  were 
about  half  grown  when  they  started 
to  act  quite  strange;  they  act  like 
they  had  something  in  their  throat, 
and  their  eyes  would  swell  shut,  and 
they  would  stand  around  for  two  or 
three  days  then  they  would  drop 
dead. 

Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  mat- 
ter of  them,  and  advise  me  what  to 
do? 

A  Subscriber. 
Answered  by  Byron  Alder  Poultryman 

Utah  Agricultural  College. 

I  hardly  think  that  the  disease  that  is 
among  your  turkeys  is  roup.  This  disease 
is  not  as  common  among  turkeys  as 
among  other  fowls.  It  is  usually 
caused  by  keeping  the  fowls  in  un- 
sanitary quarters,  especially  in  drafty, 
damp,  and  poorly  ventilated  nouses. 
The  treatment  is,  of  course,  to  first 
remove  the  cause.  The  first  symptoms 
of  roup  are  those  of  a  common  cold 
which  later  usually  develops  into  a 
swelling  of  the  head  particularly  just 
below  the  eyes.  This  disease  is  quite 
contagious,  therefore,  infected  birds 
should  be  immediately  isolated,  and 
the  mouth  and  noltrils  washed  out 
with  a  good  antiseptic.  If  there  is  a 
swelling  under  the  eyes  it  should  be 
opened  and  the  material  formed  there 
should  be  squeezed  out  and  the  cavity 
washed  with  a  good  antiseptic. 

"Black  head"  a  contagious  disease, 
which  I  believe  is  causing  your  loss, 
is  more  common  and  more  fatal  among 
turkeys.  It  is  most  contagious  among 
turkeys  between  the  ages  of  six  weeks 
and  four  months.  It  occasionally, 
however,  effects  grown  turkeys.  The 
symptoms  of  "black  head"  are  quite 
similar  to  some  other  disease  so  that 
you*  can  not  be  sure  it  is  this  disease 
until  you  have  examined  the  dead 
birds.  Some  of  the  earlier  symptoms 
are:  the  bird  drinks  a  great  deal  but 
refuses  to  eat  and  grows  weaker  until 
death,  which  usually  occurs  in  a  few 
days  or  a  week  after  tne  first  sickness 
is  noticed.  .Diarrhoea  commonly  oc- 
curs; the  color  of  the  droppings 
varies  from  white  to  brown,  but  are 
usually  bright  yellow.  The  head  of 
the  turkey  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease  sometimes  turns  dark  or  black, 
this  is  where  the  disease  gets  its 
name.  The  name,  however,  is  mis- 
leading as  the  head  often  does  not 
turn  black  or  dark,  and  it  will  some- 
times turn  dark  because  of  other 
troubles.  Tne  only  sure  indication  of 
this  disease  is  found  by  cutting  open 
nnd  examining  a  dead  bird.  One  or 
both  of  the  Ceca  or  "blind  guts"  are 
enlarged  and  full  of  a  cheesy  material. 
The  liver  is  more  or  less  covered 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Agricultural  College 
of  Utah 

Logan,  Utah 

Agriculture— The  food  supply  of  the  nation  has  be- 
come a  question  of  prime  importance.  Upon  the  proper 
husbanding  of  it  depends  ultimately  the  power  and  the 
future  of  the  nation.  Science  holds  the  keys.  Trained 
agriculturists  are  needed  to  unlock  the  treasure  vaults  of 
the  earth. 

Home  Economics — Parallel  in  importance  to  the  pro- 
duction of  food  is  its  conservation  and  economical  use. 
Ignorance  in  the  home  of  the  Nation  will  defeat  our  armies 
abroad.  Trained  women  are  needed  to  teach  and  practice 
the  principles  of  scientific  home  economy. 

Agricultural   Engineering   and   Mechanic  Arts — 

Positions  for  men  trained  in  Mechanical  Arts  far  exceed 
in  number  the  available  men  to  fill  them.  The  graduates 
of  the  College  in  these  lines  have  long  since  been  placed  in 
responsible  and  lucrative  positions.  What  the  Great  War 
is  now  destroying  must  some  day  be  rebuilt  and  recon- 
structed. 

Commerce  and  Business  Administration — We  are 

living  in  a  nation  that  is  primarily  indusrial.  We  are  liv- 
ing also  in  a  commercial  age — an  age  of  Trade  and  of 
Finance.  Men  cannot  be  found  to  supply  the  demand  for 
$5,000  and  $10,000  positions.  The  call  is  for  men  who 
know  the  principles  of  business  efficiency.-— 

General    Science — Mastery    of    the  fundamental 

sciences,  (chemistry,  physics,  bacteriology,  biology, 
mathematics,  public  health)  and  of  the  arts  (music,  liter- 
ature, art,  etc.)  are  essential  to  progress. 

Military  Science  and  Tactics — The  Utah  Agricultural 

College  now  constitutes  a  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  those  who 
desire  it,  for  commissioned  officers  in  the  United  States 
Army. 

These  Courses  of  Instruction  are  Open  to  You  at  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College. 

Regular  entrance  to  Baccalaureate  courses  prescribe 
high  school  education,  but 

Those  18  years  of  age  or  over  who  have  had  no  high 
school  work  are  eligible  to  enter  without  examination  any 
courses  which  they  can  profitably  carry. 

Fall  term  open  September  10,  1917. 
Write  for  catalog  and  illustrated  circular. 

Address:  The  President,  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Utah. 
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The  Irrigation  of  Sugar  Beets       World  Shortage  of  Cereals 


By  F.  S.  Harris  Director  of  Experiment  Station. 


The  sugar  beet  crop  during  the  last 
few  years  has  come  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  income  for 
farmers  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  fact  that  the  sale  for  tne 
crop  is  certain  at  a  price  that  is 
known  in  advance,  in  addition  to  the 
high  type  of  farming  that  usually  ac- 
companies sugar  beet  raising,  makes 
it  probable  thi.t  the  sugar  beet  area 
will  be  considerao.y  extended  during 
the  next  few  years. 

In  the  United  States  the  beet  sugar 
industry  has  proved  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful and  has,- found  its  greatest  de- 
velopment under  irrigation;  in  fact, 
most  of  the  sugar  beets  of  the  coun- 
try are  now  produced  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation  water. 

The  expense  of  raising  an  acre  of 
beets  is  so  great  that  every  condition 
should  be  as  favorable  as  possible  in 
order  to  prevent  losses.  Unless  the 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable it  is  impossible  to  get  a  crop 
of  sugar  beets  sufficiently  lirge  to 
pay  the  cost  of  production.  The  cost 
of  raising  an  acre  of  grain  is  relative- 
ly low,  and  if  the  crop  is  poor  the  loss 
is  slight;  with  beets  the  farmer  can- 
not afford  to  -have  a  failure. 

These  conditions  make  it  especially 
desirable  to  understand  the  water  re- 
quirements of  the  sugar  beet  plant. 
A  little  increase  in  yield  adds,  con- 
siderably to  the  relative  net  profit  of 
the  crop. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  rules  for 
irrigation  that  apply  under  all  con- 
ditions, but  it  is  believed  that  che  ex- 
periments reported  in  this  bulletin 
will  be  directly  nelpful  ,to  those  hav- 
ing similar  conditions,  and  they  may 
offer  some  suggestions  to  those  hav- 
ing different  conditions. 

The  best  amount  of  water  to  use, 
the  proper  time  to  apply  it,  the  num- 
ber of  applications,  and  other  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  irrigation  of 
sugar  beets  necessarily  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  and  under 
differing  soil  conditions.  In  various 
places  extensive  experiments-  have 
been  conducted  on  the  water  require- 
ments of  this  crop,  but  in  the  review 
of  the  literature  only  those  closely 
{connected  with  the  experiments  that 
follow  will  be  discussed. 

In  a  government  report  of  irri- 
gation and  drainage  investigations  in 
different  states,  data  from  Kansas 
show  that  witn  a  seasonal  rainfall  of 
'13.7  inches  the  yields  per  acre  of 
beets  and  sugar  were  higher  from  an 
irrigation  of  5.31  inches  on  July  26 
than  from  5.7  inches  applied  April  12, 
although  the  percentage  sugar  was  1.2 
higher  for  the  early  irrigation.  The 
percentage  purity  was  higher  for  the 
beets  not  irrigated.  The  Colorado  re- 
sults indicate  that  winter  irrigation 
and  early  seeding  favor  a  good  stand. 
With  observations  on  twenty  fields 
irrigated  in  the  usual  way,  the  aver- 
age amount  of  water  applied  during  the 
-season  was  found  to  be  about  15.6 
inches.  Most  farmers  irrigated  from 
one  to  foiy  times  with  about  5.8 
inches  to  an  application.  The  total 
water  used,  including  the  rainfall,  was 
not  more  than  24  inches,  although 
some  practised  winter  irrigation  in 
addition.  Cultivation  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  water  was  applied  was 
found  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
successful  beet  culture  on  this  soil 
because  of  the  crust  formed  by  the 
water.  Failure  to  cultivate  deeply  re- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Plats  of  beets  in  the  experiment. 


Beets  shaped  like  94  give  a  good  yield  and  there  is  but  little  waste  in  topping 
With  beets  shaped  like  96  there  is  considerable  waste.   The  shape  can 
be  affected  by  irrigation. 


Beets  in  the  experiment  being  harvested.     The  flumes  that  carried  the  water 
are  seen  running  across  the  field. 


By  E.  B.  Brossard,  Farm  Management  Demonstrator,  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Utah  Agricultural  College  Co-operating. 

There  is  a  world  shortage  of  cereals 
at  the  present  time  and  unless  there 
is  a  bumper  crop  this  year  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  all  the  allied 
nations  in  the  world  war  will  of  neces- 
sity be  less  than  normal.  This  situ- 
ation may  be  alarming  but  it  is  bet- 
ter to  realize  the  conditions  now  aid 
do  all  we  can  to  ameliorate  them  than 
to  have  them  come  upon  us  unexpect- 
edly. 

Figures  compiled  from  Reports  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rome,  Italy,  show  the  problem 
the  nations  at  war  are  facing  relative 
to  the  cereals  (wheat,  oats,  barley, 
rye,  and  corn).  These  figures  sho.v 
that,  when  the  world's  supply  of  these 
grains  is  considered  after  deducting 
the  assumed  normal  consumption, 
there  is  reason  to  be  somewhat 
alarmed.  There  is  estimated  to  be 
a  surplus  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats,  equivalent  to  about  1  per  cent 
of  the  1916  production  of  each  of  these 
crops,  and  a  deficit  of  14  per  cent  of 
the  corn  production.  This  means  that 
there  was  not  available  August  1,  1917 
the  usual  stock  carried  forward  each 
year,  and,  therefore,  unless  a  bumper 
crop  is  made  available  for  con- 
sumption in  1917  there  will  be  a  real 
world's  shortage  in  1917-18,  which 
means  reduced  consumption  per 
capita. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Argentina'3 
1916-17  wheat  crop  is  reported  gre3;ly 
damaged  by  locusts  and  that  the  ship- 
ping tonnage  of  Australia's  surplus 
wheat  lessens  its  availability,  the  out- 
look is  not  encouraging.  If  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  called  on  to  export  more 
than  normally  this  year  and  the  win- 
ter wheat  crop  is  below  average,  as 
reported,  there  must  be  a  substituting 
for  this  crop  or  a  decreased  con- 
sumption. England  requires  large  im- 
ports of  all  cereals  as  does  France, 
especially  of  wlieat  and  corn.  Italy 
is  self  supporting  in  barley  only, 
there  being  a  deficit  in  all  other  cereal 
crops.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
export  wheat.  Canada  also  exports 
barley  and  oats  and  the  United  States 
some  corn. 

A  study  of  the  surpluses  and  de- 
ficits of  the  available  cereals  on  hand 
in  the  allied  nations  after  subtracting 
i-e  normal  consumption  of  each  nation 
shows  that  the  United  States  has  a 
surplus  of  all  crops  except  corn,  but 
she  falls  below  the  1916  export  mark 
in  all  crops  except  oats.  England. 
France,  and  Italy,  all  must  import  and 
in  total  they  must  have  around  450 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  23  mil- 
lions of  bushels  of  rye,  160  millions  of 
bushels  of  corn,  61  millions  of  bushels 
of  barley,  and  105  millions  of  bushels 
of  oats.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  can  easily  provide  the  oats, 
about  half  the  wheat  and  rye,  and 
some  of  the  barley.  .  Australia  and 
India  with  a  surplus  of  over  160  mil- 
lions of  bushels  must  provide  the 
larger  part  of  the  balance  if  Russia 
does  not  export  any  as  was  the  case 
in  1916-. 

A  five  year  average  of  wheat  ex- 
ports by  leading  producers  shows  that 
normally  the  United  States  exports 
one-fifth  of  her  wheat;  Argentina  one- 
half;  Australia  one-half;  and  Russia 
and  India  each  one-seventh.  The 
heaviest  exportation  ever  made  was 
by  the  United  States  in  1915  when  al- 
most 333  millions  of  bushels  or  one- 
third  of  tne  crop  was  shipped  out. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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DAIRYING 


REPORTS  FROM  COW 

TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Many  points  of  interest  to  the  dairy- 
man can  be  learned  from  reports  of 
cow  testing  associations.  At  the 
present  time  a  strong  fight  is  going 
on  against  the  boarder  cow. 

Boosting  the  dairy  business  all  the 
time  is  what  the  members  are  doing,  a 
better  spirit  of  co-operation  is  being 
put  into  practice.    They  are  organ- 


Name  of  Association. 


izing  bull  associations  and  purchasing 
purebred  cows  for  the  members.  The 
following  reports  has  just  been  com- 
piled and  sent  out  from  the  western 
office  of  the  Dairy  Division  at  Salt 
Lake  City.  Reau  carefully  these 
figures  and  compare  the  averages. 
Notice  the  extreme  cost  of  feed  per 
cow  from  77c  to  7.93. 

Following  is  a  summarizeu  report 
of  the  testing  done  in  nine  states  dur- 
the  month  of  June: 

Average 

No.  cows     Average    Average     cost  feed 
tested.     tbs.  milk.  tt>s.  fat.      per  cow. 


ARIZONA. 

Arizona  Pioneer    563 

Madison  Scottsdale    389 

COLORADO. 

Arkansas  Valley    526 

Douglas  County    474 

Johnstown    421 

UTAH. 

Wellsville    410 

WYOMING. 

Star  Valley    333 

MONTANA. 

Jefferson  Valley    302 

IDAHO. 

Buhl  Pioneer    445 

NEVADA. 

Truckee-Carson    500 

OREGON. 

Linn  County    286 

Junction  City    300 

Polk  County    233 

Marion  County    363 

Siuslaw  &  Smith  River    447 

Gresham-Columbia  Slough    506 

Curry  County    570 

Coquille-Myrtle  Point    759 

First  Central    242 

Yamhill  County    271 

Coos  Bay    447 

Tillamook    741 

WASHINGTON. 

Duvall      515 

r'uyallup    539 

Chehalis    460 

Snohomish    369 

Skagit  Valley    1143 

Stillaguamish    581 

Clallam  County    512 

Fall  City    481 

White  River  Valley   610 

Montesano    336 

Jetterson  County    412 

Walla  Walla  Valley    466 

Whitman  County    325 

Sunnyside   368 

Ahtanum  Wide  Hollow    564 


672.0 
676.5 

581.1 
599.9 
631.3 

838.0 


531.0 

757.0 

628.7 

645.0 
652.0 
533.0 
676.0 
675.0 

854.4 
863.5 
594.0 
844.5 


833.0 
781.0 
891.0 
805.0 
890.0 
806.0 
744.0 
744.0 
883.0 
775.0 
806.0 
681.0 
792.0 
607.5 
630.0 


24.1 
25.7 

20.5 
22.6 
27.3 

32.8 

26.8 

19.3 

28.2 

24.7 

29.5 
29.3 
39.5 
31.1 
37.2 

36.4 
36.6 
31.1 
41.8 

38.7 


31.1 
31.0 
32.9 
oi.8 
32.0 
34.7 
(32.8 
29.0 
29.7 
30.5 
31.9 
31.* 
34.6 
25.2 
24.4 


$3.50 
3.75 

4.76 
.77 
7.93 

2.00 

.90 

2.25 

4.24 

4.00 

3.81 
3.24 
3.79 
3.51 
1.00 


2.95 
2.25 


3.00 


"Facts  and  Figures" 

The  next  time  you  hear  a  man  say  that  cow  testing  associations  do  not 
pay,  show  him  the  following  table: 


Associations 
operating  less 
than  a  year. 

No.  of  associations    12 

No.  of  cows    5,128 

Average  lbs.  of  fat   26.6 

In  compiling  these  figures,  only 
those  associations  that  had  been  oper- 
ating continuously  have    been  used. 


Do  not  let  uneasi- 
ness regarding  your 
valuables  mar  the 
pleasure  of  your  va- 
cation trip.  Place 
them  in  one  of  our 
safe  deposit  boxes 
arid  forget  them  until 
they  are  needed.  You 
can  do  this  by  mail. 
Write  for  particu- 
lars. 


Assoc.  operat- 
ing 1  year,  but 
under  two  yrs. 

13 
5,512 

29.9 


Associations 
operating 
over  two  years. 
6 

2,899 
37.8 


These  data  are  taken  from  the  June 
reports.  Remember,  all  cows  which 
had  been  in  the  associations  for  less 
than  one  year  averaged  26.6.  All  cows 
in  associations  operating  for  one  year, 
but  under  two  years,  averaged  29.9 
lbs.  butterfat.  All  cows  which  had 
been  in  the  associations  operating 
more  than  two  years  averaged  37.8  lbs. 
butterfat.  If  these  figures  are  not  con- 
clusive, bricks  or  dynamite  are  to  be 
recommended. 


Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SILAGE— CANNED  CORN- 
NO  TIN  NEEDED 

Less  grain  can  be  fed  by  many 
dairymen  without  reducing  milk  pro- 
duction, provided  tuey  feed  more  sil- 
age and  legume  hay.  Less  grain  will 
l)e  available  for  feeding  to  cattle,  for 
much  more  t:,an  usual  is  needed  now 
for  human  food,  and  the  emergency 
demands  that  every  effort  bo  made  for 
ils  conservation.  Milk  production 
must  oe  maintained,  hence  every  ef- 
fort should  l>e  made  to  substitute  other 
feeds  for  grain  in  the  dairy  ration. 
To  do  that  the  silo  will  help. 

Fruits  and  green  vegetables  are 
canned  so  as  to  supply  succulent  and 


palatable  foods  to  the  family  during 

the  winter.  Succulence  is  just  as  es- 
sential to  the  cow  as  to  a  human  be- 
ing. The  abundant  milk  flow  obtained 
from  June  pasture  to  a  large  extent  is 
due  to  the  succulence  of  the  grass. 
Silage  provides  succulent  feed  during 
winter  when  pasture  is  not  available. 
With  silage  in  the  ration  dairy  cattle 
can  be  kept  in  tne  condition  of  health 
common  to  animals  on  pasture.  The 
digestive  system  of  a  cow  is  well  suit- 
ed for  the  utilization  of  large  quant- 
ities of  green  grasses  and  other  coarse, 
succulent  material.  Silage  is  palat- 
able, and  no  other  feed  will  combine 
so  well  with  dry  hay  and  a  little  grain 
to  produce  maximum  economical  re- 
sults. 

Siloing  is  an  excellent  way  of  pre- 
serving the  mature  corn  crop  or  of 
saving  one  which  for  any  reason  must 
be  harvested  before  maturity.  About 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  food  material 
in  the  corn  plant  is  in  the  stalks  and 
leaves.  When  the  farmer  harvests 
only  the  ears  he  loses  nearly  one-half 
of  the  crop;  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  crop  is  put  into  the  silo  toe  losses 
are  very  small.  When  drought,  frost, 
or  insects  attack  a  field  of  corn  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  the  entire  crop  may  be 
lost  unless  the  farmer  has  a  silo  ready 
in  which  to  preserve  it. 

No  feed  crops  can  be  so  successfully 
harvested  under  widely  varying  con- 
ditions as  those  that  are  put  into  the 
silo.  Only  in  ca^e  of  drougnt  or  frost 
is  it  necessary  to  rush  the  filling  of 
the  silo;  rain  or  dew  on  the  forage 
does  not  injure  the  silage. 

The  silo  at  all  times,  and  particular- 
ly now,  offers  to  the  farmer  one  of 
the  best  means  of  reducing  his  feed 
bills.  The  present  great  national 
emergency  places  these  questions  be- 
fore every  farmer  who  keeps  cattle: 
Have  you  a  silo?  If  you  have  not, 
your  herd  is  not  most  economically 
fed;  why  not  build  a  silo  and  fill  it  be- 
fore frost  comes?  If  you  have  one,  is 
it  big  enough  to  supply  all  the  silage 
your  cattle  can  eat  before  the  next 
crop  is  harvested?  If  not,  build  an- 
other! You  can  buy  one  ready  to 
erect,  or  you  can  build  it  yourself  at 
small  cash  expenditure.  Homemade 
silos  of  concrete  or  wood  can  be  erect- 
ed with  little  trouble. 

Call  on  the  extension  department  of 
your  State  agricultural  college  for  any 
assistance  that  you  may  need  in  this 
respect.  If  tae  college  is  unable  to 
help  you,  write  to  the  Dairy  Division, 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  for  bills  of 
material  with  full  specifications  for 
silos  of  different  dimensions.  They 
will  cost  you  nothing.  Will  you  not 
build  a  silo  and  do  your  part  to  pre- 
pare the  Nation  for  the  largest  and 
most  economical  dairy  production  pos- 
sible? 


FEED   MORE   LEGU M ES—  LESS 

GRAIN— TO  DAIRY  COWS 

"Economize  on  grain"  is  the  slogan 
of  the  country.  That  means  less  grain 
for  live  stock.  National  necessity  re- 
quires that  human  beings  be  fed  first, 
and  milk  production  therefore  must 
be  maintained,  or  necessary  food  will 
not  be  available.  Substitutes,  then, 
must  be  used  as  far  as  possible  in 
place  of  grain  for  dairy  cows.  Clover, 
alfalfa,  or  other  legume  hay,  when  fed 
with  good  silage,  will  maintain  a  med- 
ium milk  production  at  a  relatively 
low  cost. 

At  the  Illim '«  experiment  station 
the  milk  flow  was  slightly  increased 
when  8  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  was  sub- 
stituted for  an  equal  weight  of  con- 
centrates. The  Alabama  station  in- 
creased the  net  profits  by  substituting 
cowpea  hay  for  wheat  bran.  When  an 
11-pound  grain  ration  and  5  pounds  of 
mixed  hay  were  displaced  by  an  equal 
weight  of  clover  hay,  at  the  New  Jer- 
sey station,  the  milk  flow  fell  from 
23.8  to  20.1  pounds,  but  the  net  profits 
were  increased.  In  these  trials  the 
cows  were  also  fed  first-class  corn- 
silage.  Under  ordinary  farm  condi- 
tions it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  leg- 
ume hay  can  take  place  of  the  entire 
grain  ration,  but  if  it  is  substituted 
in  part,  large  quantities  of  grain  will 
be  released  for  human  food. 

The  first  step  in  bringing  this  condi- 
tion about  must  bo  the    planting  of 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 

pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 

simplest  and  strongest 
Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 

Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 
Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Eastern  Agent 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLfc 
Purebred  Registered 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated 
Booklets.  The  Holsteln- 
Frlesi&n  Association  of 
America,  Box  273,  Brattle- 
boro.  Vt_ 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  n*. 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Y  —It  is  penetrat- 
I  ing, soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
A  I*  f%  Sores,  Brulses,or 
I  flC  Wounds,  Felons. 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  Sr.. a„s.d 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  bas 

RnsJw  no  e,>"nl  M 
DUUj  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS  -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill.  Tox.— "One  Imttlo  Cauctlo  Balsam  did 

my  rlieumntism  more  good  than  $120.00  |»ald  In 
I  doctor  3 bills."  OTTO  A.  Ill  M  H. 

Price  •  1  .SO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  ilrnpgiiU,  or  sent 

by  ui  oxprcss  propnid.    Write  for  liooklet  R. 

.The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


more  legumes,  and  the  sooner  this  is. 
done  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  indi- 
vidual dairyman  as  well  as,  his  State 
and  the  Nation.     Every    dairy  farm 
should  produce  at  least  one    ton  of 
legume  hay  for  each  cow  on  the  place,  j 
It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  produce  ad- 
ditional   legumes    this    year,  and 
it  is  none  too  early  to  make  plans  for 
fall  planting,  so  that  next  year  our 
milk  supply  may  be  maintained    by » 
furnishing  our  dairy  cattle,  it  addition  i 
to  a  liberal  allowance  of  silage,  ans 
abundance  of  legume  hay. 

Will  you  do  your  share?     Will  you 
produce  one  ton  of  legume  hay  for  j 
each  cow  on  your  place? 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    1,  1917 
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The  Drainage  of 

Irrigated  Farms 


R.  A.  Hart  Senior  Drainage  Engineer. 


Construction  Methods. 

In  many  instances  owing  to  lack  of 
humus  the  soils  of  the  arid  region  are 
very  flexible  when  wet,  and  the  con- 
struction of  drainage  systems  is  very 
difficult  and  requires  painstaking  care 
and  ingenuity.  Special  methods  and 
devices  have  to  be  employed,  and 
special  machinery  has  been  developed. 

Drain  lines  must  be  laid  out  care- 
fully and  grade  stakes  set.  The  com- 
pleted drain  must  be  true  to  grade  and 
as  straight  as  possible.  For  hand 
trenching  it  is  advisable  to  stretch  a 
cord  on  the  ground  along  one  edge  of, 
the  proposed  trench,  to  obtain  good 
alignment.  To  insure  accurate  grade 
at  all  points,  grade  planks  should  be 
set  up  at  each  station  at  a  uniform 
'height  above  the  grade  of  the  drain. 
PA.  stout  cord  then  may  be  stretched 
over  the  middle  line  of  the  trench  from 
plank  to  plank  and  every  point  on  this 
cord  will  be  the  given  height  above 
grade.  Grade  may  be  established  at 
one  end  of  each  tile  with  a  grade  pole 
having  a  length  equal  to  the  distance 
from  the  cord  to  the  proper  location 
for  the  tile.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  keeping  the  cord  taut  by  suspend- 
ing a  tile  or  other  weight  at  each  end 
and  measuring  down  from  the  cord  at 
the  desired  points. 

Construction  work  always  should 
start  at  the  outlet  of  each  line  and 
proceed  up  the  slope,  so  that  the  water 
developed  will  drain  away. 

In  installing  covered  drains  either 
hand  labor  or  trenching  machinery 
may  be  used.  Frequently,  on  small 
projects,  hand  trenching  is  cheaper, 
hut  usually  on  larger  projects 
machines  can  do  the  work  more  rapid- 
ly, economically,  and  satisfactorily. 
It  is  preferable  to  let  a  contract  for 
the  work  to  an  experienced  and  cap- 
able contractor. 

If  hand  labor  is  used  it  usually  is 
necessary  to  operate  with  small  gangs, 
ordinarily  about  a  half  dozen  men  to 
the  line,  as  the  trench  must  be  opened 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  as  rapidly 
as  possible  and  the  tile  laid  and  blind- 
ed before  caving  takes  place.  The 
men  should  wortt  as  closely  together 
as  practicable  and  not  even  the  first 
spading  should  be  taken  more  than  a 
rod  in  advance  of  the  tile  laying.  Each 
man  should  remove  a  spading,  moving 
backward  at  the  same  time.  The  man 
removing  the  last  spading  should  also 
grade  the  bottom.  He  should  not  step 
on  the  finished  bottom  and  no  one 
Bhould  stand  near  the  edge  of  the 


PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FQRMILDEHyDE 

Tahe  Farmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
teed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 


trencn,  nor  should  wagons  or  material 
of  any  sort  be  permitted  near  the 
trench.  The  soil  removed  from  the 
trench  should  be  placed  as  far  back 
as  it  conveniently  may  be.  The  tile 
-  should  be  laid  at  once  anu  blinded  by 
means  of  a  few  inches  of  earth  caved 
from  the  edges  of  the  trench.  If  the 
banks  tend  to  cave  off  in  large  chunks 
or  slabs  it  will  be  necessary  to  brace 
them  apart  with  planks  separated  by 
stout  crosspieces  or  trench  jacks. 

A  very  troublesome  condition  is  that 
in  which  the  presence  of  a  wet,  pre- 
vious stratum  rear  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  causes  a  lateral  upward  move- 
ment of  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  tight  cribbing  to  shut  out 
the  oozing  material.  It  consist  of  two 
heavy  timbers,  held  apart  by  trench 
jacks,  behind  which  is  driven  lumber 
sheeting  properly  matched  and  beveled 
at  the  lower  ends  to  insure  a  tight  fit. 
The  sheeting  may  be  driven  by  means 
of  a  heavy  maul  and  may  be  removed 
with  a  three-legged  derrick  and  a 
special  grabhook  like  that  shown  in 
the  figure. 

If  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  com- 
pleted trench  is  so  soft  that  it  will  not 
support  a  man's  weight,  wooden  racks 
or  cradles  should  be  laid  under  the 
tile  to  keep  it  in  line  and  on  grade.  If 
conditions  are  exceedingly  bad  it  often 
is  advisable  to  use  sewer  pipe  in  place 
of  drain  tile,  as  the  bells  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  line  intact.  Second  quality 
sewer  pipe  is  suitable  and  generally 
may  be  purchased  at  about  the  same 
price  as  drain  tile.  Unaer  ordinary 
conditions,  however,  the  use  of  sewer 
pipe  is  not  recommended,  since  the 
cost  of  freight  and  hauling  is  higher 
than  for  drain  tile  and  is  heavier  and 
more  difficult  lo  handle.  Also,  in  stable 
ground  it  is  necessary  to  dig  out  places 
for  the  bells,  which  considerably  in- 
creases the  cost  of  trenching. 

Tile  should  he  laid  with  extreme 
care.  The  joints  should  be  as  close  as 
possible,  and  if  the  soil  is  semifluid 
and  contains  much  fine  sand  and  silt, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
means  of  keeping  the  oozing  material 
from  entering  the  tile  joints.  Almost 
all  the  water  entering  tile  lines 
makes  its  way  through  the  joints, 
practically  none  entering  through  the 
walls  of  even  the  more  porous  tile,  so 
the  covering  for  the  joints  must  pro- 
vide for  the  ready  passage  of  water 
Straw  makes  a  very  good  filter  when 
new,  but  it  is  likely  to  decompose  and 
form  a  sticky,  impervious  mass  over 
the  joints.  Brush  and  willows  are  not 
satisfactory  and  render  any  subse- 
quent removal  of  the  tile  very  difficult 
Graded  gravel,  ranging  in  size  from 
snnd  to  pebblej  an  inch  in  diameter 
makes  an  excellent  filter,  but  it 
is  not  alv/ays  available.  Cin- 
•ders  also  are  satisfactory.  Strips 
of  burlap  wrapped  about  the  joints 
give  good  service.  The  custom  of  lay- 
ing strips  of  building  paper  over  the 
joints  can  not  be  commended,  since 
the  greatest  tendency  is  for  the  sand 
and  silt  to  enter  at  the  bottom  and  if 
paper  is  wrapped  tightly  entirely 
around  the  joints  the  water  itself  will 
be  shut  out.  for  genuine  quicksand, 
perhaps  the  best  material  is  cheese- 
cloth, which  should  be  doubled  about 
once  or  twice  and  wrapped  carefully 
about  the  joint.  This  material  soon  de- 
composes, but  in  the  meantime  the  soil 
becomes  compacted  so  that  the  pur- 
pose is  served. 

The  more  pervious  materials  should 
be  placed  adjacent  to  the  tile. 

The  backfilling  may  be  done  with  a 
plow  with  three  or  more  horses  and  a 
long  pole  evener,  or  with  a  scraper, 
road  grader,  or  go-devil.  Recently 
power  backfillers  have  been  placed  on 
the  market.  All  the  soil  should  be  re- 
turned to  the  trench  and  be  banked 
up  over  it,  so  that  future  settling  will 
not  leave  a  depression  over  the  drain. 

In  machine  trenching  it  generally  is 
necessary  to  draw  a  portable  shield 


THE  ORIGINAL 


Thatt  Does  All  F«BL*rm  Work 
WITHOUT  HORSES 


YKTHEN  you  begin  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a  tractor,  whether 

'  »  for  a  farm  of  80  acres  or  more,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  you  Wili  need 
to  ask  yourself  before  you  buy.  jHere  are  some  of  them : 

—Will  it  CULTIVATE  as  well  as  i:!ow?  Will  it  do  ALL  my  farm  work  without  horses?  W8  H  work 
on  plowed  ground  without  packing  the  aojl?  Will  it  do  the  worlc  quicker;  easier;  and  save  cn  hired 
help  ?  Is  it  really  a  ONC-MAN  tractor  ?  Wi'.l  it  banc!!?  as  easily  as  a  team  cf  horses,  rather  than 
be  too  heavy,  clumsy  and  inconvenient?  Do  I  ride  on  the  tool  where  I  can  OCC  t!ic  work  I  am  doing, 
or  will  I  have  to  have  someone  run  the  tractor  while  I  t:n  operating  (he  (arm  implement? 

Here  is  the  tractor  that  answers  these  and  all  other  farm  power  problems  of  the 
average  farm  most  practically  and  profitably.  A  tractor  that  is  heavy  enough  to  do 
all  farm  work  that  horses  will  do,  yet  light  enough  to  be  handy  and  work  on  plowed 
ground  without  packing  your  soil.  ORIGINAL 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

This  is  the  original  Two-Wheel  Farm  Tractor.  It 
pulls  tsvo  14-in.  plows;  will  disc,  harrow,  plant,  CUL- 
TIVATE all  hill  and  row  crops,  pull  mower,  binder, 
manure  spreader,  fill  your  silo — and  do  all  belt  work  on  the 
average  farm.  In  fact,  it  will  do  anything  you  can  do  with 
hor-es;  do  it  quicker,  easier;  and  with  less  hired  help.  It 
weighs  only  2800  lbs.,  but  all  its  weight  being  on  its  two  wheels 
— all  its  weight  is  traction  weight.  The  tool  you  hitch  it  to 
forms  the  rear  wheels  and  you  do  not  have  to  pull  around  a 
ton  of  needless  weight.  It  will  back  up  with  tools  attached 
easier  than  a  team  will  back.  You  can  turn  around  in  a  small 
space;  get  close  to  the  rows  and  the  fences. 

Write  forCatalog  Folder  and  read  how  farmers  everywhere 
are  solving  the  power  and  hired  help  problems  on  their  farms. 

MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

The  Moline  Line  includes:  Corn  Planters,  Cotton  Planters.  Cultivators, 
Com  Binders,  Grain  Binders,  Grain  Drills,  Harrows,  Hay  Loaders, 
Hay  Rake3,  Lime  Spreaders,  Mowers,  Manure      Spreaders,  Plows, 
(Chilled  and  Steel),  Scabs,  Seeders.  Stalk  Cut- 
ters, Farm  Trucks,  Vehicles,  Wagons. 

Also  STEPHENS  SIX 

Automobile!  uj** 


}  CULTIVATING 


after  the  machine  in  which  the  tile 
may  be  laid  and  blinded  before  caving 
takes  place.  This  illustration  also  af- 
fords an  idea  of  the  depth  of  drains  re- 
quired for  reclamation  of  irrigated 
land.  The  man  in  the  shield  is  stand- 
ing on  top  of  a  15-inch  tile.  There  are 
several  types  of  suitable  trenching 
machines  but,  as  machine  work  usual- 
ly is  let  by  contract,  the  choice  of 
type  must  be  left  to  the  contractor. 

 o — — — — 

SECURE  YOUR  SEED  WHEAT 

AT  HARVEST  TIME 

If  you  want  to  increase  your  wheat 
yield  next  year  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  secure  your  seed.  it  should  be 
good,  clean,  sound  healthy  seed. 

If  a  farmer  has  seed  from  his  own 
crop  which  is  satisfactory  so  far  as 
variety  and  general  conditions  are 
concerned,  he  should  lose  no  time  in 
getting  it  into  shape  for  storage  until 
planting  time.  The  fanning  mill  is 
the  farmer's  best  friend  in  this  task. 
The  farmer,  by  all  means  should  have 
such  a  mill  and  if  he  has  not  and  is 
unable  to  obtain  one,  should  borrow 
or  rent  his  neighbor's  mill,  or  several 
farmers  can  join  in  buying  one.  A 
fanning  mill  removes  weed  seeds, 
smut  and  shriveled  grain  and  leaves 
only  plump  kernels,  practically  every 
one  of  which  may  be  depended  upon 
to  produce  a  thrifty  plant.  After  it  is 
cleaned,  however,  the  seed  should  be 
treated  in  order  that  the  smut  may  be 
prevented.  Scab  is  less  likely  to  be 
prevented  by  seed  treatment,  but  the 
use  of  the  fanning  mill  will  assist 
materially  in  improving  the  erop 
grown  from  seed  known  to  have  con- 
tained scabby  kernels. 

If  the  farmer  is  dependent  on  out- 
side sources  for  his  seed  he  should 
buy  from  his  neighbor  if  possible  so 
that  he  may  be  more  likely  to  get  seed 


well  adapted  to  his  conditions.  It  is 
advisable  to  buy  as  soon  after  harvest 
as  possible  as  at  this  time  prices  are 
likely  to  be  lowest.  If  the  farmer  de- 
lays, his  neighbors  may  dispose  of  all 
their  surplus  grain  and  he  may  be 
forced  to  plant  seed  grown  under  con- 
ditions radically  different  from  his 
own.  The  farmer  patronizes  a  seeds- 
man he  should  insist  on  getting  seed 
grown  as  near  his  section  as  possible. 

If  seed  is  affected  by  diseases,  care- 
ful inspection  will  usually  disclose  the 
fact.  The  presence  of  stinking  smut 
in  wheat  is  indicated  by  the  odor  and 
the  presence  of  scab  by  the  appearance 
of  kernels.  Purchased  seed  should,  of 
course,  be  cleaned  and  treated  for  the 
destruction  of  the  spores  of  disease 
producing  fungi,  if  the  examination 
shows  this  to  be  necessary. 

In  choosing  varieties  of  wheat  the 
farmers  should  be  guided  br  the  ex- 
periences of  his  neighbors  and  the  ad- 
vice of  his  State  Experiment  Station. 
This  is  true  also  of  rye,  but  there  are 
available  fewer  varieties  of  rye  than 
of  wheat.  The  Experiment  stations 
can  furnish  comparative  statistics  on 
the  yields  and  behavior  of  a  number 
of  varieties  of  the  two  cereals. 

After  the  grain  farmer  has  procured 
a  supply  of  satisfactory  seed  he  should 
store  it  carefully  so  that  it  will  keep 
in  good  condition  and  will  be  safe 
from  the  depredations  of  rats,  mice 
and  insects.  Bins  whicu  are  supposed- 
ly rat  proof  are  available  on  practical- 
ly all  farms  and  it  will  pay  farmers  to 
see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  con- 
dition to  Keep  out  the  rodents. 


-o- 


First  Credit  Man — How  about  Jones 
of  Pigville  Center? 

Second  Credit  Man — He  always 
pays  cash,  so  we  don't  know  how 
honest  he  is! 
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Save  your  straw, 
make  good  use  of  it. 


There  are  many  ways  to 


The  best  time  to  kill  a  weed  is  when  it  is  young. 
Never  let  one  go  to  seed. 

to  to 

Plan  now  to  store  your,  vegetables  and  grains. 
You  will  make  money  by  doing  it. 

M  to 

Clean  up  your  yards,  barn  and  farm  surround- 
ings before  the  fall  wet  weather  comes. 

to 

Our  government  has  asked  for  an  increased 
production  of  rye  in  Utah  of  100  per  cent  for  next 
year. 

to  to 

Clean  fresh  water  should  be  provided  for  all 
livestock  on  the  farm.  Filthy  water  may  cause 
disease. 

to  to 

Save  the  seeds  of  all  plants  possible.  Do  a 
little  selective  gathering,  from  the  best  plants, 
the  seed  for  next  year. 

to  to 

Next  year  a  minimum  of  $2.00  a  bushel  for 
wheat  is  promised  by  the  government.  Every 
acre  of  available  land  that  will  produce  wheat 
should  be  planted. 

to  to 

Don't  hurry  the  ensilage  harvest  but  do  get 
ready  with  the  machinery  necessary,  so  that  when 
the  com,  peas  or  oats,  etc.,  are  ready  you  are 
oquiped  to  do  the  work.  Join  with  the  neighbor 
if  you  can  not  buy  tire  right  kind  of  machinery. 
rM  to 

PROFITS  IN  THE  FARM  BUSINESS 
According  to  government  experts,  certain  con- 
ditions are  necessary  to  obtain  best  resu'ts.  You 
should  adopt  a  type  of  farming  that  is  best  suit- 
ed to  the  climate.  Available  markets.  The 
size  or  amount  of  farming  should  be  large  enough 
o  ;ih  to  make  a  fair  wage  for  the  farmer.  The 
(Hiality  of  your  products,  whether  this  is  live- 
stock or  crops  must  be  good  and  of  a  standard 


quality.     There  should  be  a  rotation  and  diversi- 
fication of  crops. 

If  these  suggestions  or  rules  are  applied  to  your 
farm,  it  is  a  pretty  fair  test  as  to  the  profits  you 
are  making.  We  do  not  expect  to  compare  your 
farm  or  methods;  that  is  up  to  you. 

Our  government  after  years  of  study  suggest  • 
the  above  points  as  a  way  to  find  the  profit  on 
your  farm. 

to  to 

EFFICIENCY  ON  THE  FARM 

Will  some  of  our  readers  tell  us  why  or  how 
it  is  that  one  farmer  makes  such  a  success,  while 
his  neighbor,  only  a  cross  the  road,  with  similar' 
conditions,  only  just  makes  a  "live  of  it." 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Farm  Management 
Department  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
great  many  farm  surveys  have  been  made  and 
the  result  of  these  surveys  shows  that  the  mome- 
tary  success  of  the  farm  depends  largely  on  the 
business  methods  that  are  put  into  practice  on 
these  farms. 

In  nearly  every  line  of  human  endeavor  the 
matter  of  efficiency,  the  best  and  most  economical 
way  of  doing  things,  is  being  tried  out. 

Successful  business'  concerns  and  manufactur- 
ing plants  obtain  the  best  results  when  organized 
with  the  matter  of  efficiency  uppermost  in  mind. 

Why  not  apply  these  modern  methods  to  farm- 
ing?    It  can  be  done.     Why  not  start  now? 


STORAGE  OF  CROPS 

Definite  preparation  should  be  made  for  the 
storing  of  a  greater  part  of  our  crops.  With  the 
general  freight  traffic  already  congested,  the 
Government  using  a  great  deal  of  equipment  for 
the  transportation  of  troops,  much  of  the  un- 
parishable  crops  will  be  delayed  in  reaching  the 
market,  and  storage  is  the  way  to  solve  the 
problem.  i 

Give  the  grain  bin  a  thorough  over-hauling.  If  it 
is  not  mice-proof,  make  it  so  if  possible.  If  you 
have  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes,  prepare  now 
before  the  wet  weather  comes  and  make  those 
cellars. 

The  dumping  of  our  great  crops  of  food  pro- 
ducts on  the  market  at  harvest  time  will  be  sure 
to  make  a  big  difference  in  the  price.  The  way 
tc  overcome  this  is  to  be  prepared  to  store  what 
you  are  not  able  to  market  at  a  profitable  price. 


SILO  SAVES  MONEY 

There  are  a  few  people  who  still  think  the  silo 
an  experiment.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the 
value  of  the  silo  in  feeding  dairy  or  beef  cattle. 
It  is  expensive  to  do  with  out  one  of  these  feed 
savers.  Many  a  one  does  not  know  how  much 
money  (feed)  he  could  save  if  he  had  a  silo  and 
filled  with  corn,  peas  or  oats  or  other  ensilage. 

The  combination  of  alfalfa  hay  and  good  corn 
silage  is  the  best  feed  possible.  Silage  comes  as 
near  taking  the  place  of  growing  grass  or  good 
pasture  as  any  feed  known. 

More  ensilage  can  be  produced  on  an  acre  than 
most  any  feed-  There  is  an  advantage  in  storing 
the  feed  in  a  silo  for  it  is  such  a  convient  way, 
it  takes  up  little  room,  is  safe  from  spoilage  or 
fire  and  easy  to  handle. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  build  a  silo,  prepare 
for  the  fail  harvest  and  put  your  feed  away  in  a 
silo. 

\   to  to 

CATTLE  AND  SHEEP  FEEDING 
Some  of  the  most  prosperous  communities  in 
the  state  are  those  where  the  feeding  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  part  of  the  farm  work. 

The  hay  and  grain  is  marketed  at  a  good  price, 
(often  a  high  price),  work  the  year  around  is 
given  the  farm  hands  and  then  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  kept  up.  / 

The  turning  of  feeds  into  beef  and  mutton  is 
not  a  difficult  problem  but  it  does  require  care- 
ful purchasing  of  the  livestock,  and  to  see  that 
they  get  the  best  of  caro  and  attention  during  the 
feeding  period.  Half  way  measures  do  not  spell 
profits.    Costly  barns  and    equipment    are  not 


necessary,  protection  from  the  wet  and  cold 
should  be  provided. 

Do  not  go  into  it  too  heavily  at  first,  enough, 
however,  to  make  it  profitable,  and  then  increase 
the  number  as  you  learn  the  business. 

There  is  profit  in  feeding  your  farm  products 
to  cattle  and  sheep. 

to  to 

KEEP  THE  BROOD  SOW 
Don't  kill  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 
In  other  words  don't  sell  your  brood  sows.  You 
may  have  one  of  unknown  or  poor  quality  as  a 
brood  sow,  let  her  go,  but  one  that  has  demon- 
strated that  she  can  produce  good  pigs,  do  not 
let  her  go. 

Sows  that  are  good  producers  should  be  kept 
on  the  job  as  long  as  they  are  useful  and  under 
the  present  urgent  conditions  of  raising  more 
hogs,  every  sow  should  be  kept,  and  made  to 
produce  a  litter. 

If  some  one  had  told  you  hogs  would  sell  on 
the  market  for  twenty  cents  a  pound  we  would 
have  questioned  his  guessing. 

A  careful  study  of  prices  prove  that  price  of 
livestock  and  price  of  feed  adjust  themselves  and 
will  usually  do  so.  Judging  the  future  by  the 
past,  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  selling 
price  of  hogs  will  be  on  a  basis  of  what  the  feed 
ccsts.  v 

Keep  your  sows  and  make  money. 

to  to       ^  _ 

STANDARDIZING   DRY-FARM  WHEAT 

In  the  early  stages  of  any  business  there  is 
always  lack  of  system;  it' takes  time  to  develop 
thorough  business  methods.  Judged  by  this 
standard  the  marketing  of  wheat  in  Utah  is  still 
in  a  primative  state.  Usually  wheat  is  sold  as 
just  "wheat"  without  any  difference  in  price  for 
the  various  grades. 

Anyone  who  knows  '  anything  about  the  world 
market  of  wheat  knows  that  there  are  many 
grades  and  that  the  price  varies  with  the  quality. 
This  is  as  it  should  be!  Certainly  no  farmer 
^-would  think  of  buying  horses  or  cows  at  so  much 
a  head  regardless  of  quality.  If  he  did  this  he 
would  need  to^  make  the  price  low  enough  so 
that  he  would  not  lose  money  even  if  all  animals 
were  of  poor  quality.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
grain  dealer  has  to  do  when  he  buys  grain  that 
has  not  been  graded  into  regular  standards. 

The  way  for  the  farmer  to  get  the  most  out 
of  his  grain  is  to  sell  it  by  grade,  so  that  he  can 
get  the  extra  price  if  his  grain  is  good;  other- 
wise, he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  price  of  poor 
grain.  . 

Recently  the  government  established  standards 
for  all  the  grains.  Farmers  everywhere  will  do 
well  to  inform  themselves  regarding  these 
standards  and  to  insist  that  they  be  used  as 
soon  as  possible. 

to  to 

MODERN  IRRIGATION 
Utah  was  the  pioneer  in  irrigation  work. 
The  wonderful  benefits  that  came  to  us  from 
this  modern  help  caused  other  sections  to-  experi- 
ment and  develop  ways  and  methods  of  irrigation. 
Utah  has  done  much  however,  to  keep  in  the  lead. 
Two  bulletins  have  just  been  published  reviewing 
several  years'  study  of  the  irrigation  of  sugar 
beets  and  potatoes. 

The  duty  of  water  is  a  very  important  problem 
for  every  farmer.  First  of  all  there  are  no  two 
farms  exactly  alike-  Just  how  much  water  a 
certain  crop  needs  and  the  proper  time  to  irri- 
gate it,  is  still  a  debatable  question  with  many 
farmers.  Often  a  crop  is  injured  by  the  exces- 
sive use  of  water.  Our  water  turn  may  or  may 
not  come  when  it  is  best  to  irrigate.  One  kind 
of  soil  may  need  much  more  water  than  another 
for  certain  crops.  We  might  continue  to  name 
many  more  problems  but  we  know  enough  about 
irrigation  to  appreciate  its  value  in  modern  agri- 
culture. 

A  careful  study  of  these  bulletins  should  be 
made.  Cur  state  experiment  station  gives  the 
results  as  they  were  found  and  also  the  conditions 
under  which  the  experiments  were  made.  Each 
ono  should  make  a  study  of  them  and  then  adapt 
them  to  his  conditions. 
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WORLD   SHORTAGE   OF  CEREALS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

It  is  striking  how  nearly  self  sus- 
taining the  German-Austrian  com- 
bination is  in  practically  all  grains. 
The  deficit  in  wheat  is  almost  compen- 
sated for  in  the  rye    surplus  while 


corn  and  oats  are  about  even  in  pro- 
duction and  consumption. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  how 
near  self  supporting  the  countries  at 
war  are  in  normal  times.  The  figures 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  per  capita 
production  and  consumption  for  the 
live  year  period  1910  to  1914. 


NORMAL  PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  CEREALS  OF 
COUNTRIES  AT  WAR.      BASED  ON  THE  5  YEAR  AVERAGE  1910-14. 


Wheat 

Kye 

Corn 

Barley 

Oats 

Population 

Per  Capita 

Per  Capita 

Per  Capita 

PerCapita 

PerCapita 

Est.  for  1916-17 

Pro.  Con. 

Pro.  Con. 

Pro.  Con. 

Pro. 

Con. 

Pro.  Con. 

round  numbers 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

-  Bu. 

Bu. 

Persons 

United 

States 

7.3  6.1 

0.37  0.3 

29.0  28.4 

1.9 

2.0 

11.0  12.0 

103  Millions 

England 

1.3  60 

....  1.8 

1.4 

2.5 

4.6  6.1 

47  Millions 

France 

7.9  9.1 

1.2  1.3 

.5  1.0 

1.2 

1.4 

8.8  9.6 

40  Millions 

Russia 

4.9  4.0 

5.5  5.3 

.44  .4 

2.8 

2.0 

6.0  6.0 

185  Millions 

Italy 

5.2  '  6.7 

.15  .22 

2.8  3.2 

.3 

.3 

1.2  1.3 

36  Millions 

Canada 

29.2  15.0  . 

.3  .3 

2.3  3.8 

6.0 

5.2 

48.0  46.0 

8  Millions 

German- 

Austria 

3.3  4.0 

5.2  4.6 

2.2  2.6 

2.6 

3.8 

7.3  7.3 

120  Millions 

Careful    Farm    Management  Urged. 

With  these  serious  conditions  con- 
fronting the  Allied  Nations  every 
patriotic  American  citizen  is  anxious- 
ly trusting  the  American  farmer  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  increase  the  avail- 
able supply  of  these  crops.  Every 
Utah  citizen  is  trusting  and  encourag- 
ing every  Utah  farmer  to  do  his  full 
share  in  eliminating  waste  of  every 
sort  in  the  producing,  harvesting,  and 


marketing  of  his  crop.  Careful  Farm 
Management  has  been  urged  by  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  since  these 
crops  were  first  thotght  of  last  spring. 
Now  at  harvest  and  marketing  time 
the  farmers  and  thrashing  crews 
should  exert  every  effort  possible  to 
conserve  every  kernel  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  corn  that  has  been 
produced  eo  that  all  produced  may  be 
available  for  consumption. 


Make  a  Fit  Seed 
Bed  For  Wheat 


Improperly  Prepared  Soil  May  Result 
in  Poor  Stand  and  Loss  of  Entire 
Investment,  Specialists  Point  Out. 

"Make  the  seed  bed  fit  for  the  seed. 
Do  not  'intern'  wheat  worth  $3  or  $4 
a  bushel  for  seed  purposes  in  a  con- 
dition of  soil  impossible  for  germina- 
tion." 

That  precaution  is  urged  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  all  farmers  who  contemplate 
sowing  the  high-priced  seed  of  a  high- 
priced  food  this  fall.     To  plant  seed 


LUMBER 


Direct  From  Mill— Wholesale  Prices  ■ 

■  Quick  shipments.  You  inspect  before  paying.  Send  * 

■  us  your  carpenter's  bill  for  prompt  freight  prepaid  5 

■  estimate.  Ask.  for  free  bargain  millwork  catalog.  ■ 

Keystone  Lumber  Company 

ft       315-29  South  Sprague  Sfc.  Tacoma.Wn.  g 


The  Farm  Lubricant 
That  Lubricates 


You  know  there's  a  lot  said 
about  "this"  oil  and  "that"  oil,  but 
after  all,  the  thing  that  speaks 
loudest  is  PERFORMANCE.  Did 
you  ever  near  anything  but  praise 
for— 


Golden  Harvester 
v  Machine  Oil 


The  reason  you  haven't  is  because 
this  is  one  oil  that  has  "made 
good."  It  is  made  right  here, 
where  we  know  your  problems;  and 
it's  made  to  solve  those  problems. 

You'll  save^money  and  trouble  if 
you  insist  on  Golden  Harvester 
Machine  Oil  for  lubricating  your 
mowers,  rakes,  binders,  plows  and 
threshers.    "Every  Drop  Counts." 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Refiners 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


on  poorly  prepared  land  not  only 
v  astes  the  seed  that  does  not  ger- 
minate, the  specialists  point  out,  but 
it  may  mean  the  loss  of  an  entile  in- 
vestment if  a  paying  stand  is  no',  ob- 
tained. 

A  seed  bed  for  wheat  must  be  firm, 
moist,  and  well  compacted  beneath 
with  a  mellow,  finely  divided  upper 
three  inches  of  soil,  the  specialists 
advise.  If  wneat  is  grown  in  rotation 
with  oats  or  after  wheat,  the  stubble 
should  be  plowed  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  7  inches  immediately  after  har- 
vesting the  preceding  crop  of  grain. 
The  ground  should  be  harrowed  with- 
in a  few  hours  after  plowing  and  cul- 
tivation with  narrow,  disk,  drag,  or 
roller  should  be  given  as  necessary 
thereafter  until  planting  time. 
There  operations  are  necessary  to  kill 
weeds,  to  settle  and  make  firm  the, 
subsoil,  and  to  maintain  a  soil  mulch \ 
on  the  surface.  The  earlier  the  pre- 
paration of  a  seed  bed  for  wheat  is 
started  the  better  the  condition  of 
the  soil  will  be  at  planting  time. 
Late  plowing  does  not  allow  time  for 
thorough  preparation. 

If  a  cultivated  crop  precedes  wheat, 
frequent  cultivation  given  to  this  crop 
will  preserve  moisture  and  maintain 
a  soil  mulch.  If  level  cultivation  has 
been  practiced,  a  good  seed  bed  easily 
can  be  prepared  by  disking  and  har- 
rowing after  removing  the  crop.  How- 
ever, if  weeds  are  present,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  plow  shallow,  the  disk 
preceding  and  following  the  plow. 

Early  plowing  followed  by  thorough 
tillage  aid  in  catching  the  water  which 
falls  and  in  conserving  this  and  the 
water  already  in  the  soil  for  use  by 
the  wheat  plants.  The  firm  seed  bed 
under  the  mulch  thus  made  enables 
the  young  plants  to  make  use  of  the 
subsoil  waters  whicn  rise  when  there 
is  a  perfect  union  between  the  plow- 
ed soil  and  the  subsoil.  Sufficient 
moisture  is  thus  assured  for  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seed  and  for  the  early 
fall  growth  of  the  seedlings,  a  very 
important  consideration.  Plant  food 
is  also  likely  to  be  more  abundant  in 
the  soil  when  such  'methods  are  em- 
ployed. 

If  the  importance- of  thorough  till- 
age were  more  generally  recognized 
and  proper  methods  of  seed-bed  pre- 
paration were  more  wldeiy  employed 
throughout  the  so-called  humid  areas, 
there  would  be  less  frequent  losses 
from  drought  and  better  wheat  crops 
would  result.  In  this  area  the  mis- 
take is  often  made  of  thinking  there 
will  always  be  moisture  enough  pres- 
ent for  a  maximum  crop  growth,  with 
the  result  that  short  crops  often  are 
obtained  where  more  attention  to 
moisture  conservation  would  have  as- 
sured good  yields. 


Get  Your  Silo— Now! 


We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  the  Tulsa  Silo 
— the  strongest,  stiffest,  most  durable  Silo  on  the 
market. 

The  Tulsa  Silo  is  made  to  stand  up  in  any  kind  of 
weather — made  of  one-inch  lumber,  and  strongly  re- 
inforced throughout. 

It  is  easily  portable— absolutely  air-tight,  and  eco- 
nomical to  erect.  Then  too,  it  is  priced  within  your 
means.  Pro  tect  your  grain  during  the  bad  weather 
—buy  your  Tulsa  Silo  Now. 


Prices 

30  ton  capacity  $140 

50  ton  capacity   150 

60  ton  capacity   160 

1000  bu.  capacity   140 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 


Murray 


Idaho  Falls 


Store  Your  Wheat  For  Profit 
Use  Butler  Bins  For  Safety 

Butler  Bins  have  often  paid  for  themselves  several 
times  over  in  a  single  season,  and  you  can  store  your  grain 
for  the  high  market  with  perfect  safety  because  Butler  Bins 
are  absolutely  rat,  fire,  and  weather  proof.  Any  agricultural 
journal  or  other  authority  tells  the  folly  of  storing  in  wooden 
bins.  Butler  Bins  will  outlast  any  wooden  bin,  and  keep  your 
grain  in  much  better  condition.  Get  our  "Letters  from  Sat- 
isfied Users." 

Many  Special  Features 

Full  capacities,  strong  roof,  large  manhole,  large  hinged 
door,  small  sliding  door  for  easy  scooping,  rem  vable  slats, 
shoveling  board,  and  strengthening  corrugations,  are  some 
of  the  superiqr  points  of  Butler  Bins.  These  are  fully  shown 
and  explained  in  our  free  booklet. 

Before  buying  any  grain  bin  get  the  booklet,  mailed  free 
on  request.      If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  write  today. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


.».••"•••••••**•*  ••••••  ••••«•••»•.• 


AN  EXPERT 

A  western  man  who  had  been  in 

politics  applied  for  a  job  in  a  nursery. 
He  knew  all  about  setting  out  trees 
and  spraying  tLem,  and  a  lot  of  other 


essential  things. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  graft- 
ing?" aske.l  the  boss. 

"Well,"  replied  the  applicant,  "I  was 
county  commissioner  fne  year  we  let 
so  many  contracts  for  bridges!" 
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SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  LEAF- 
LET OF  THE  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Potatoes  being  scarce  and  dear,  we 
remind  the  Association  members  that 
rice  water  may  be  used  in  place  of 
potato  water  for  making  yeast. 

Government  Bulletin  No.  853  will  be 
of  help  in  standardizing  the  making 
of  jelly.  It  is  known  that  the  presence 
in  the  fruit  of  a  substance  called 
pectin  (a  vegetable  gum)  and  acid 
are  necessary  if  a  good  product  is  to 
be  obtained.  The  bulletin  gives  the 
test  for  pectin.  Add  16  tsp.  of  grain 
alcohol,  95  per  cent,  to  an  equal 
volume  of  cooled  fruit  juice  and  shake 
gently.  If  the  fruit  contains  much 
pectin  it  will  mass  thickly  together, 
in  which  case  sugar  and?  juice  in 
equal  amounts  may  be  used.  If  the 
mass  is  subdivided,  %  cup  sugar  to 
juice  may  be  allowed.  If  the  pectin 
is  very  thin,  half  a  cup  of  sugar  to  a 
cup  of  juice  is  su^cient.  Soft  jelly 
is  caused  by  the  use  of  too  much  sugar 
or  insufficient  boiling  after  adding 
sugar.  Tough  jelly  is  caused  by  the 
use  of  too  little  sugar  or  boiling  after 
the  jellying  point  is  reached.  An  ex- 
cess of  sugar  will  also  cause  crystals 
to  form  in  the  jelly.  The  above  ex- 
tracts show  the  value  of  a  test  for 
pectin.  We  also  quote  the  recipe  for 
making  pectins: 

"Apple  pectin:  — 
1  lb.  apple  pulp   (or  skins  and 

cores). 
Juice  of  1  lemon. 
4  lbs.  water. 

Boil  for  y2  to  %  hour,  press  the 
juice  through  a  cloth  bag,  then  allow 
this  juice  to  drain  without  pressure 
through  a  heavy  flannel  or  haircloth 
jelly  bag.  This  juice  when  cold  should 
be  tested  with  alcohol  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  sugar  to  add  to  a 
volume  of  juice.  Pectin  can  be  bottled, 
processed  for  15  minutes  in  a  water 
bath  at  boiling,  and  kept  until  needed 
for  jelly  making. 

"Orange  pectin. — Cut  or  scrape  the 
yellow  rind  from  the  peel  of  the 
orange,  the  white  portion  remaining 
being  passed  through  the  food  chop- 
per and  weighed.  For  each  pound  of 
this  prepared  peel  add  2  lbs.  of  water 
and  4  tbsp.  of  lemon  juice,  mix 
thoroughly,  and  allow  to  stand  15  min- 
utes. Then  add  2  lbs.  water,  boil  10 
minutes,  let  stand  overnight.  Next 
morning  boil  10  minutes,  allow  to  cool, 
press  to  remove  juice,  and  then  drain 
juice  through  a  llannel  bag.  If  not 
desired  for  immediate  use,  bottle  and 
process  as  lor  apple  pectin." 

Home  Made  Grape  Juice. 

Press  the  juice  from  grapes  and 
steam  in  a  double  kettle.  Let  it  come 
to  steaming  hea1:  but  never  allow  it  to 
boil.  If  desired  it  can  be  allowed  to 
cool  and  settle  or  may  be  strained 
without  settling.  Use  a  flannel  bag. 
Put  in  sterile  jars,  screw  caps  loosely, 
place  in  steamer  or  boiler  and  let  cold 
water  come  up  to  neck  of  bottle,  heat 
gradually  until  the  water  bubbles, /re- 
move bottles  and  seal  tightly.  The 
above  will  make  a  concentrated  ex- 
tract. If  the  juice  is  to  be  sweetened 
a  good  proportion  is  one  pound  of 
granulated  sugar  to  each  gallon  of 
juice. 

Vitamine8. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  foods  con- 
taining the  proper  substances  lor 
promoting  growth  will  be  necessary  if 
a  diet  that  is  both  economical  and 
nutritious  its  to  be  served,  we  quote 
from  an  article  by  Miss  Jean  Cox  of 
the  U.  A.  C.  Home  Economics  Faculty. 

"It  has  been  shown  that  an  other- 
wise normal  diet  having  in  it  the 
necessary  quantities  of  ash,  protein, 
carbohydrates,  and  fat,  have  failed  to 
promote  growth  on  normal  nu'ntion 
when  vitamfnes  have  been  absent  or 
In  too  small  quantities.  Proof  has 
been  established  that  butter  Is  more 
valuable  as  a  food  than  laird,  because 
of  the  vitamines  containedlin  It.  Other 


fats  which  contain  it  are  cod  liver 
oil,  beef  fat,  and  egg  yolk,  while  it  is 
absent  in  vegetable  oils,  corn,  cotton- 
seed and  linseed.  Thus  it  seems  rea- 
sonable that  when  the  diet  is  meagre 
or  monotonous  the  better  choice  of 
fats  would  be  those  having  vitamine 
content. 

"Milk  contains  the  necessary  vitam- 
ines for  the  proper  nourishment  of 
young  animals.  Clean  unheated  milk 
is  richer  in  vitamines  than  pastuer- 
ized,  sterilized  or  boiled.  The  higher 
the  temperature,  the  greater  the  loss  of 
vitamines.  When  the  casein  in  the 
milk  was  heated  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature all  of  the  vitamines  were 
destroyed  and  it  was  not  growth  pro- 
ducing. When  it  is  necessary  to  give 
babies  and  small  children  milk  that 
has  been  heated,  some  perfectly  fresh 
fruit  juice  c-  raw  egg  yolk  will  help 
to  supply  the  needed  vitamines,  thus 
with  the  bottle  fed  baby,  a  small  ad- 
dition of  orange  juice  is  made  at  the 
fifth  month  or  earlier.  The  largest 
proportion  of  vitamines  in  milk  is 
found  when  cows  are  fed  green  foods. 

"Experiments  have  also  shown  that 
prolonged  or  high  heating  of  most 
fruits  and  vegetables  destroy  some  or 
most  of  the  vitamines.  Steamed  vege- 
tables and  fruit  retain  more  vitamines 
than  taose  cooked  at  boiling  temper- 
ature. Soda  breads  contain  fewer 
vitamines  than  do  those  made  from 
yeasts.  Fruits  that  are  strongly  acid 
seem  to  retain  their  vitamine  content 
when  heated  better  than  do  the 
sweeter  fruits.  Dried  vegetables  also 
lose  some  of  this  antiscorbutic  prop- 
erty. 

"However,  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  diet  as  they 
are  valuable  for  variety,  food  value, 
bulk  and  ash  constituents.  Whole 
wheat  and  unpolished  rice  contain 
more  vitamines  than  highly  milled 
flour  and  polished  rice. 

"In  conclusion,  on  an  average  mixed 
diet  containg  milk  and  some  uncooked 
foods  the  individual  is  not  apt  to  suf- 
fer from  imperfect  nutrition.  Let  it 
be  generally  understood,  however,  that 
too  highly  milled,  heated,  refined  and 
purified  foods  are  not  ap£  to  contain 
the  necessary  vitamines.  The  Italian 
proverb,  'An  Apple  a  Day  Keeps  the 
Doctor  -Away,'  might  be  paraphrased 
into  'Some  raw  food  each  day  keeps 
the  doctor  away.'  Milk,  fresh  fruits, 
lettuce,  or  other  uncooked  vegetables 
should  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
family  diet." 

Salad  Dressing. 
2  tbsp  flour. 

2  tbsp.  sugar. 

1  tsp.  mustard. 
Vi  tsp.  salt. 

Mix  to  paste  with  water. 

3  eggs,  beat  well. 
1  teaspoon  butter. 
1  cup  water. 

1  cup  vinegar. 

(Add  to  paste  till  consistency  of  cream). 
Bottled  Beans. 

Wash  well.  Cook  for  5  min.  in  boiling 
water.  Pack  in  jar  tightly.  Cover  with 
boiling  water  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
Seal. 

Pickled  Beans. 

Cook  till  tender.  Drain.  Hot  vinegar 
to  which  has  been  added  pepper  and 
other  preferred  seasoning.  Put  beans  in 
vinegar  and  let  cook  ten  min.  Place  in 
jars  and  cover  with  hot  vinegar.  Seal. 

Pickled  Onions. 

Peel  small  white  onions,  cover  with 
brine,  allowing  1%  cups  salt  to  two 
quarts,  boiling  water.  Let  stand  two 
days.  Drain  and  cover  with  more  brine. 
Let  stand  two  more  days,  drain.  Make 
more  brine  and  heat  to  boiling  point,  put 
In  onion  and  boil  three  min.  Put  in  jars 
interspersing  with  bits  of  mace,  white 
pepper  corns  or  black  cloves,  bay  leaf 
and  red  pepper.  Fill  jars  with  vinegar 
Kc-ililcil  with  sugar  1  c.  sugar  lo  1  gal. 
vinegar.    Seal  while  hot. 

Chill  Sauce. 

Pare  twenty  four  tomatoes  and  chop 
with  six  green  peppers,  four  large  onions, 
add  %  c.  sugar,  1  tb.  salt,  1  t.  each  of 
white  mustard,  seed  allspice  and  cloves, 
and  4  c.  vinegar.  Boll  until  thick. 
Conserve. 

5  lbs.  grapes. 

6  rbs.  sugar 

l  rb.  raisins. 
1  rb.  shelled  walnuts. 
3  Juicy  oranges. 
Spiced  currants. 


Uncle  Sam  Says  "PRESERVE" 

The  government  urges  you  to  "put  up"  all  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  you  can.  If  you  don't  need  them  someone  else 
does. 

To  be  sure  your  fruits  and  jellies  will  keep,  seal  them  with 
Parowax.  It  prevents  fermentation  and  mould  by  keeping 
out  all  air. 

Parowax  has  no  taste  or  odor.  It  is  absolutely  pure.  At 
grocers  and  druggists  everywhere  in  handy  pound  cartons. 


Denver 
r-ueblo 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Cheyenne  Albuquerque 
Salt  Lake  City 


Joise 
Butte 


Spiced  Currants. 

7  lbs.  currants. 

5  rbs.  brown  sugar. 

3  tbsp.  cinnamon. 

3  tbsp.  cloves. 
1  pint  vinegar. 

Conserve  of  Berries. 

5  rbs.  sugar. 

5  lbs.  berries. 
1  rb.  nuts. 

Vi  rb.  orange  peal. 

Baked  Pears. 
Ginger  pears  (culls  may  be  used). 
10  tbs.  pears. 
1  tb.  crystallized  ginger. 

7  rbs.  sugar. 

6  lemons. 

Watermelon  Rind. 

1  gal.  rind. 

2  heaping  t.  salt. 

1  qt.  cider  vinegar  to  2  pts  sugar. 

2  tb.  cloves. 

4  tb.  cinnamon,  put  in  bag. 

Boil  until  tender  enough  to  stick  fork 
in — drain  and  dry  with  towel.  Make 
syrup — let  stand  in  syrup — put  spices  in 
syrup,  boiling,  let  stand  for  a  day  or  two 
and  boil  again. 

Tomato  Catsup. 

Tomatoes,  1  gal. 

Salt,  1  tbsp. 

Black  pepper,  1  tsp. 

Cayenne,  Vz  tsp. 

Ginger,  1  tsp. 

Cinnamon,  1  tsp. 

Allspice,  1  tsp. 

Brown  sugar,  1  pt. 

Cider  vinegar,  1  pt. 

Small  onions. 

Cook  tomatoes  and  then  cook  down  to- 
gether. 

Sweet  Pickled  Peaches  or  Crab  Apples. 

8  lbs.  of  fruit. 

4  rbs.  of  sugar. 

1  qt.  of  cider  vinegar. 

2  oz.  stick  cinnamon. 

2  oz.  cloves. 

Boil  sugar  and  vinegar  with  cinnamon 
for  5  minutes,  then  put  in  fruit  a  few  at 
a  time,  with  one  or  two  cloves  in  each. 
When  done  enough  to  prick  easily  with 
a  fork  take  them  out  in  jar  and  put  in 
others  to  cook  until  they  have  all  been 
cooked.  Boil  the  syrup  down  to  about 
one  half  the  original  quantity  and  pour  it 
over  the  fruit.    Seal  while  hot. 

Green  Tomato  Relish. 

1st. 

%  pk.  of  green  tomatoes. 

1  medium  sized  head  of  cabbage. 

5  large  cucumbers. 

3  large  white  onions. 

Chop  line,  run  through  food  chopper 
and  salt  24  hours.  Then  wash  and  drain. 
2nd. 

lVs  qts.  vinegar  (cider). 

1%  lbs.  of  brown  sugar. 

I1/,  tb.  black  pepper. 

iy2  t.  tumeric. 

1%  tb.  white  mustard  seed. 

1  tb.  celery  seed. 

1  large  or  2  small  red  peppers,  chopped. 

Heat  second  part,  and  pour  over  first. 
Cool  and  add  %  qt.  vinegar  and  1  tb. 
mustard  if  desired.  Heat  again  and  seal. 
Tills  makes  5  qts. 

Bottled  Beets. 

1  peck  beets. 

1  qt.  vinegar. 

1  qt.  water. 


It's  a  "Made-rite" 
Work  Shirt 

If  you  want  comfort  along 
with  the  best  workmanship 
and  lasting  qualities  in  your 
work  shirts,  you  should  wear 

SCOWCROFT'S 

"MADE-RITE" 

They  are  the  strongest  and 
most  comfortable  work  shirts 
made. 

JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Also  MAKERS  of 

NEVER-RIP  OVERALLS 

and  "Work  Clothes 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


1%  c.  sugar. 

Wash  beets,  be  careful  not  to  cut  tops 
too  close  or  they  will  bleed.  Boil  until 
tender.  Remove  skins,  cut>  in  two  and 
put  In  boiling  vinegar  water  and  sugar. 
Bet  come  to  a  boll.  Fill  bottles  and  seal. 
These  can  be  used  for  beets  with  sour 
sauce  and  other  ways  of  preparing  beets 
for  the  table. 


o- 


APPLE  SYRUP 

A  cheap  and  palatable  syrup  for 
the  table  or  cooking  use  may  be  made 
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Straight  Draw -Bar  Pull 

Maximum  Pull— No  Side  Draft 

The  Parrett  pulls  name  ae  horeoo— direct  on  the  dr 


bar.  No  lost  power.  Implement 
of  one  man.  Thin  is  one  feature 
rett  the  superior 

Now  used' 


France 
England 
Russia 
Denmark 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Canada 

Etc. 


ider  control 
<.-»  the  /'ar- 
ht  tractor. 


The  Original  High  Wheel  Tractor 

imitated  but  not  equalled.  Operate*  on 
gasoline  or  kerosene  for  all  f/i-M,  belt  or 
road  work.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  full 
details  aboi»*  '.his  all  purpoce  tractor. 

Parrett  Tractor  Co.,  1  <  &Fisber  Bldg.,  Chicago,  I1L 

Telluridc  Motor  Co.,  Provo,  Utah 


Summer  Excursions 
Bulletin 


East 

August  15,  22,  29. 
September  5,  12. 

West 

Daily  to  September  30th. 

North 

August  11, 18  and  25; 
September  15  and  29. 


!  I  See  Any  0.  S.  L.  Agent  for 

I  i  further  details  or  write, 

I  j  D.  S.  Spencer,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent, 

I  *  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


in  the  home  with  comparatively  little 
trouble,  from  apple  cider. 

Directions  for  making  this  are  giv- 
en in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1914,  page 
230,  the  essentials  of  which  follow: 

Select  fresh  cider  of  good  quality 
and  to  every  7  gallons  of  cider  add  5 
ounces  of  powdered  calcium  carbon- 
ate which  can  be  obtained  from  any 
druggist  at  slight  cost.  After  adding 
the  carbonate  stir  the  mixture  well 
and  heat  to  boiling  in  porcelain  lined 
kettles  not  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
Boil  for  about  5  minutes,  then  pour 
Into  two-quart  jars,  glass  pitchers,  or 
other  glass  containers.  Set  these  in 
pans  of  hot  water  to  allow  slow  cool- 
ing. As  soon  as  sediment  has  settled 
out— tnis  will  take  24  hours  or  more- 
turn  off  clear  liquid  and  again  heat 
to  boiling  in  porcelain  lined  kettles, 
this  time  but  one-third  full.  Boil  rap- 
idly until  liquid  has-  reached  about 
one-seventh  of  its  original  volume, 
and  is  of  the  consistency  of  thin  syrup, 
then  cool  slowly  as  before.  In  a  day 
or  so,  syrup  should  be  perfectly  clear 
and  can  then  be  bottled  for  future  use. 

 o  

HOW  TO  DRY  PEACHES 

AND  APRICOTS 
H.  K.    Hammond    Tells    Utah  Fruit 
Growers  How  to  Treat  Peaches 
and  Apricots. 
By  H.  K.  Hammond. 

Deciduous  fruits  of  all  kinds  may  be 
dried  in  the  sun  or,  by  means  of  arti- 
ficial heat,  in  drying  houses  made  for 
the  purpose.  Certain  fruits,  such  as 
apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots, 
become  dark  in  coior  during  the  dry- 
ing process  and  must  be  bleached  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
the  market.  Bleacning  is  commonly 
done  with  sulphur  fumes.  Sulphuring 
does  not  improve  the  quality  of  the 
fruit,  hut  does  greatly  improve  its  ap- 
pearance. During  the  drying  process 
fruit  of  all  kinds  is  usually  handled 
in  shallow,  wooden  trays.  These  should 
he  light  but  strong  and  of  uniform 
size  for  convenience  in  handling. 

On  the  whole,  the  cumate  of  Utah 
is  quite  favorable  to  the  drying  of 
fruits  in  the  sun.  However,  in  cool 
weather,  or  when  early  rains  occur, 
some  method  of  drying  artificially  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  In  such  cases 
a  cheap  home-made  drier  will  answer. 
Construct  a  small  house  of  light  tim- 
ber, or  other  material  such  as  roofiing 
paper,  make  it  as  nearly  ?ir-tight  as 
nossible  and  sufficiently  large  to  hold 
about  .twelve  trays  so  that  one  will 
slide  in  above  the  other  with  an  inch 
or  so  of  air  space  between.  Allow  suf- 
ficient space  under  the  bottom  tray  to 


Prepare  Next  Winter's 
Desserts  NOW 

This  is  the  height  of  the  pre- 
serving season,  with  all  kinds  of 
delicious  fruits  on  the  market. 
Every  thrifty  housewife  is  busy 
filling  her  jars,  glasses,  bottles 
and  crocks. 

Preserved  fruits  are  energizing 
and  nourishing.  They  vary  your 
menus.  They  reduce  the  cost  of 
your  "table.'' 

For  sweetening  your  fruits,  he 
sure  you  use 

Table  and  Preserving  Sugar 

Made  from  western-grown  su- 
gar beets.  At  all  dealers  in  10, 
25,  50  and  100-pound  bags.  "Buy 
it  by  the  bag." 

Made  By 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 


place  a  small  stove  costing  about 
$2.00.  A  small  piece  of  galvanizes 
iron  placed  on  top  of  the  stove  will 
cause  the  heat  to  radiate  out.  This 
house  may  also  be  used  as  a  sulphur 
house.  This  drier  is  only  recommend- 
ed for  small  amounts  of  fruit;  or  to 
linish  already  partly  dried,  taken  from 
the  ground  after  being  dampened  by 
drains. 

Sulphur  Box  Plan. 

A  very  cheap,  light,  and  quite  satis- 
factory sulphur  box  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner:  Make  a  frame- 
work of  light  wood,  sufficiently  large 
to  enclose  a  stack  of  trays,  and  cover 
this  with  building  paper,  making  it 
nearly  air-tight.  The  box  should  be 
open  at  the  bottom  so  it  can  be  slipped 
over  the  trays  when  stacked  and 
should  be  two  or  three  inches  larger 
than  the  trays  in  each  direction.  A 
piece  of  the  frame  may  be  extended 
near  the  bottom  of  each  end  to  serve 
as  handles.  However,  a  more  per- 
manent structure  built  of  wood  and 
with  a  door  in  one  end  is  to  be  ad- 
vised because  of  its  greater  conveni- 
ence and  durability.  A  hole  should 
be  made  in  the  ground  beneath  the 
stack  of  trays  into  which  the  sulphur 
is  placed,  either  on  the  ground  or  in 
a  plate  or  vessel  of  some  kind.  Light 
the  sulphur  by  means  ot  a  match  and 
some  paper  or  shaviags  partially 
covered  with  sulphur. 

The  size  of  the  drying  trays  it  is  ad- 
visable to  use  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  help  available  and  the 
amount  of  fruit  to  be  handled.  Trays 
for  commercial  drying  are  usually 
3x6  feet,  but  any  size  win  do  for  small 
quantities  provided  they  are  all  alike. 
Pine  shakes  make  a  good  and  cheap 
bottom.  These  are  3  feet  long,  6 
inches  wide  and  come  in  bundles  of 
25.  The  sides  and  ends  are  pieces  1x2 
inches.  These  shakes  are  nailed  to 
the  sides  and  the  latter  are  nailed  to 
the  ends  with  long  cement  covered  nails 
The  bottom  of  the  tray  is  strengthen- 
ed by  nailing  lengtnwise  three  extra 
heavy  laths  made  especially  for  this 
purpose.  One  lath  is  put  on  either 
edge  and  one  across  the  center  from 
end  to  end.  The  center  lath  is  clinch- 
ed to  the  shakes.  In  the  absence  of 
trays,  for  a  smr.ll  amount  of  fruit,  use 
boards  laid  sic.3  by  side,  canvas  or 
even  paper,  hut  these  will  not  answer 
for  covering  or  stacking  the  fruit  in 
case  of  wet  weather  or  for  sulphuring. 

A  dry  yard  must  be  provided.  Any 
dry,  bare  land  will  serve  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  care  in  the  selection  and 
preparation  of  the  yard  will  be  re- 
warded with  a  cleaner  and  better  pro- 
duct. Choose  a  spot  away  from  the 
road  so  as  to  avoid  dust. 

Apricot  Drying. 

For  the  best  results  apricots  should 
be  picked  off  the  trees,  although  shak- 
ing them  off  and  allowing  them  to  drop 
on  sheets  is  also  practiced.  They 
should  be  ripe,  but  not  over-ripe,  i.  e., 
soft.  They  must  be  halved  and  pitted, 
care  being  taken  to  make  clean  cuts 
and  avoid  tearing  the  skin  or  flesh. 
The  pieces  are  placed  on  trays,  "cup" 
side  up,  and  as  close  together  as  pos- 
sible without  tipping,  then  put  into 
the  sulphur  nouse  or  covered  with  the 
sulphur  box.  Beneath  the  trays  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground  or  in  an  iron  dish, 
place  3  or  4  pounds  of  the  best  grade 
sulphur,  per  ton  of  green  fruit,  and 
then  light.  Make  the  box  as  air-tight 
as  possible.  The  time  required  to 
sulphur  apricots,  to  give  them  a  light 
color,  varies  with  the  condition  of  the 
fruit.  It  usually  takes  from  2  to  3 
hours  but  may  take  longer.  The  fruit 
should  become  a  golden  yellow  and 
not  turn  brown. 

Sulphuring  also  shortens  the  drying 
period  and  prevents  rapid  decom- 
position and  infestation  by  insects. 
When  the  fruit  is  well  sulphured  the 
juices  collect  in  the  cup  of  the  apricot 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to 
handle  carefully  on  removing  them 
from  the  sulphur  house,  in  order  not 
to  spill  the  juice  which  would  cause 
the  fruit  to  stick  to  the  trays. 

Place  the  trays  flat  cu  the  ground 
in  the  dry  yard  and  allow  the  fruit  to 
remain  on  the  tray ;  in  the  sun  until 
dry.  Apricots  are  dry  wnen'they  are 
leathery  to  the  touch,  not  hard  and 
brittle.    To  overcome  the  possibility 


of  the  fruit  becoming  too  dry  in  very 
hot  weather,  the  trays  with  apricots 
may  be  stacked  before  they  are  en- 
tirely dry  anr!  allowed  to  finish  in  the 
stack.  This  improves  the  quality  of 
the  fruit.  If  the  dr:  d  apricots  have 
become  too  dirty,  or  lo  i.  dirty,  put 
them  in  a  perforated  car.  or  wire  bas- 
ket and  dip  them  for  a  very  few  sec- 
onds in  boilir  t  wato. .  Allow  them  to 
dry  a  little  on  tv  surface  and  then 
put  them  away  in  close  fitting  boxes 
to  prevent  further  evaporation.  The 
water  softens  and  improves  them  and 
there  is  no  danger  in  putting  them 
away  in  that  condition  provided  the 
water  .  was  boiling  when  they  were 
dipped. 

Peach  Drying. 

When  a  peach  is  slightly  soft  to  the 
touch  over  its  whole  surface  it  is  ready 
for  drying  and  should  be  picked  from 
the  tree  and  sulphured  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  being  cut  and  pitted.  The 
peaches  are  cut  in  ualr  and  laid  on  the 
Mays  "cup"  side  up.  The  sulphuring 
process  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
described  for  drying  apricots.  When 
sufficiently  sulphured,  the  skin  slips 
off  easily  and  the  juice  collects  in  the 
cup.  More  care  with  peaches  than 
with  apricots  must  be  taken  in  regard 
to  spilling  this  juice  while  handling 
the  trays.  The  handling  of  peaches 
during  the  drying  process  is  the  same 
as  that  of  apricots.  If  one  prefers  a 
peeled  peach,  the  skin  can  be  removed 
after  sulphuring  or  the  peaches  after 
c  utting  and  pitting,  but  before  sulphur- 
ing may  be  dipped  in  boiling  lye  (one 
pound  of  lye  to  ten  gallons  of  water 
and  then  dipped  in  cold  water.  The 
skin  will  drop  off  easily.  Place  on 
trays  and  dry  as  described  above.  Be- 
fore storing,  dip  in  boiling  water  for 
a  few  seconds.  This  improves  the  tex- 
ture and  appearance.  For  final  con- 
ditions of  dryness,  see  discussion  for 
apricots. 

 o  

AN  ACTIVE  MAN 

She — I  like  a  man  of  few  words  and 
many  actions. 

He — You  want  my  brother;  he  has 
St.  Vitus'  dance. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON 

REMODELING  CLOTHING 

It  is  a  needless  extravagance  to  cast 
aside  slightly  worn  apparel.  There  are 
many  articles  of  clothing  that  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  make 
■over,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a 
needless  extravagance  to  cast  aside 
garments  that  are  only  slightly  worn 
or  that  one  has  simply  tried  of. 

The  present  style  of  shirts,  with  a 
tendency  toward  narrowing,  makes 
the  remodeling  of  last  season's  wide 
skirts  an  easy  matter,  and  the  re- 
sulting garment  does  not  have  the 
"patchy"  look  that  was  apparent  when 
the  narrow  skirts  were  made  over  into 
wide  ones. 

Often  just  the  changing  of  a  girdle 
or  a  yoke  with  perhaps  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  shape  or  material,  will 
make  a  waist  seem  almost  new.  By 
simply  replacing  the  small,  rounding 
collar  with  one  of  the  large  ones  so 
good  now,  a  dress  may  be  changed  al- 
most past  recognition. 

The  wide  use  of  piain  and  figured 
materials  in  one  dress  gives  an  almost 
unlimited  scope  in  the  making  over  of 
old  clothing. 

Skirts  can  be  lengthened  by  letting 
down  hems  and  adding  false  ones. 
Where  these  are  put  on  with  a  plaited 
frill  of  a  cord  at  the  top,  they  really 
add  a  decorative  touch  to  the  gar- 
ment. Skirts  of  wash  material  may 
be  lengthened  by  setting  in  tucked 
bands  with  embroidery  or  lace  inser- 
tion. Care  must  be  exercised  in  this 
case  to  place  the  bands  well  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  the  skirt. 

Often  old  material  may  be  dyed  be- 
fore being  remade.  It  is  easy  to  dye 
light  colored  materials  a  darker  color 
or  any  material  a  shade  darker.  More 
than  this  the  amateur  should  not  at- 
tempt. Often  old  laces  may  be  dyed 
to  match  the  shade  of  a  dress  and 
thus  treated,  they  add  an  air  of  ele- 
grance  to  the  dress. — Beryl  Dixon, 
Colorado  A.  C. 

 o  

When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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The  Irrigation  of  Sugar  Beets 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


suited  in  a  "pinching"  of  the  beet, 
which  reduced  the  diameter  and  made 
it  grow  in  odd  shapes. 

Roeding  from  experiments  in 
Colorado  in  1906  found  that  a  higher 
yield  per  acre  was  produced  from 
about  11.3  inches  of  water  applied  in 
two  irrigations  than  from  larger 
quantities  in  three  or  four  irrigations. 
The  irrigation  of  every  row  by  means 
of  lath  boxes  produced  a  yield  1.2 
times  as  great  as  the  irrigation  of 
alternate  rows  by  the  same  method, 
and  nearly  1.5  times  as  great  as  the 
irrigation  of  every  row  by  the  open- 
fuvrow  method.  In  1908  about  ten 
inches  of  water  applied  in  !wc>  irri- 
gations produced  the  highest  per- 
centages of  purity  and  the  yields  were 
lower  than  where  larger  quantities 
were-  used  in  three  or  four  applications. 
Keeping  the  soil  continually  wet  re- 
duced tonnage.  The  irrigation  of 
every  row  resulted  in  a  more  eco- 
nomical use  oi  water  than  the  irri- 
gation of  alternate  rows,  while  with 
either  method  the  use  of  lath  boxes 
saved  considerable  labor. 

He  showed  sub-irrigation  can  be 
practised  with  good  results  on  soils 
sufficiently  impervious  to  permit 
strong  lateral  movement,  but  the  loss 
was  often  so  great  by  evaporation  and 
seepage  that  this  method  was  not,  as 
a  rule,  so  economical  as  surface  irri- 
gation. He  concluded  that  too  early 
irrigation  tended  to  make  a  turnip- 
shaped  beet  and  produced  an  unusual- 
ly heavy  growth  of  leaves  without  a 
corresponding  development  of  root. 
If  the  water  is  withheld  too  long,  the 
beet  will  begin  to  mature  and  so  pre- 
vent its  proper  development  later.  As 
long  as  the  leaves  look  fresh  and 
healthy  in  the  early  morning,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  irrigate.  Two  to  four 
applications  of  water  should  be  suffici- 
ent on  ordinary  soils. 

According  to  Townsend,  winter  irri- 
gation of  beet  land  is  highly  beneficial 
where  the  precipitation  at  this  season 
is  light.  If  the  seed-bed  is  dry  it  is 
much  better  to  irrigate  before  seeding 
than  to  irrigate  the  crop  up,  especial- 
ly in  fields  likely  to  crust  after  an  irri- 
gation. The  beets  should  be  carried 
as  long  as  possible  after  they  are  up 
before  watering  so  the  plants  will  be 
forced  to  form  long  roots  and,  there- 
fore, yield  a  high  tonnage.  The 
action  and  color  of  the  plants  are  the 
best  means  of  judging  the  time  to  irri- 
gate and  quantity  of  water  to  apply. 
Furrow  irrigation  is  much  better  than 
flooding,  especially  for  small  beets 
since  excluding  the  air  from  the  beet 
roots  for  a  few  hours  by  flood  irri- 
gation causes  the  plants  to  suffer, 
particularly  if  a  permanent  crust  of 
silt  is  formed. 

At  the  Sub-station  in  Nebraska, 
Knorr  found  the  best  results  when 
beets  were  irrigated  at  such  times  as 
to  keep  the  plants  in  good  growing 
condition  from  the  time  of  thinning 
until  about  three  week:!  before  har- 
vest. The  irrigations  should  be  in 
moderate  amounts  and  the  soil  neve'* 
so  dry  that  the  plants  suffer  for  lack 
of  moisture.  It  is  desirable  to  culti- 
vate the  beets  in  order  to  break  the 
crust  made  by  irrigating  as  soon  as 
the  soil  becomes  dry  enough.  He  also 
found  that  for  sugar  beets  receiving 
three  irrigations  during  the  growing 
season,  a  yield  of  1.6  tons  to  the  acre 
more  was  realized  from  land  that  had 
been  fall  irrigated  than  from  that 
which  was  only  watered  during  the 
growing  season. 
Previous  Work  at  the  Utah  Station 
Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
TTtah  station  over  twenty-five  years 
ago,  irrigation  studies  have  been 
ptfven  considerable  attention,  but  the 
first  Important  work  on  the  irrigation 
of  beets  was  done  by  Widtsoe  and  his 
associates.  According  to  Bulletin  80, 
published  in  1902,  sugar  beets  had  a 
greater  percentage  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  when  they  were  first  irrigated 
(about  the  middle  of  June  than  any 
Of  the  other  common  crops  grown. 
The  relative  proportions  of  the  con- 
Bistuents  of  the  plant  were  not  found 
to  be  affected  to  any  noticeable  extent 


by  irrigation  although  there  was  a  ten- 
dency for  the  plants  receiving  most 
water  to  contain  the  higher  percent- 
ages of  sucrose  and  a  higher  purity. 
On  a  gravelly  loam  land  receiving  20 
to  27  inches  of  water  the  beet  yield 
was  greater  than  with  more  or  less, 
and  the  lower  quantity  was  best.  The 
highest  yield  of  dry  matter  to  the 
acre,  and  for  each  pound  of  water 
applied,  was  from  the  plat  receiving 
20.17  inches  of  water  in  five  equal  irri- 
gations, the  smallest  being  with  17.78 
inches  in  eight  irrigations.  Better 
yields  were  obtained  by  making  the 
larger  applications  early  in  the  season 
than  during  the  later  period.  A  trial 
of  one  year  showed  flooding  to  be 
better  than  furrow  irrigation.  Be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  inches  of 
water  yielded  beets  with  highest 
sugar  content. 

Bulletin  115  indicates  that  for  the 
early  season,  beets  exhaust  the  soil 
moisture  less  thoroughly  and  rapidly 
than  the  cereals  and  alfalfa,  but  more 
than  potatoes.  Beets  needed  their 
first  irrigation  when  the  soil  contained 
more  moisture  than  with  the  other 
crops.  The  water  was  used  faster  dur- 
ing August  than  during  July 
or  September.  At  the  time 
of  harvest,  beets  had  exhausted  the 
soil  more  thoroughly  of  water  than 
oats,  corn,  or  potatoes. 

Field  experiments  reported  in 
Bulletin  116  indicate  a  general  in- 
crease in  dry  matter  with  increased 
applications  f  water  up  to  50  inches. 
The  yield  of  dry  matter  for  each  inch 
of  water  decreased  as  the  total  water 
during  the  season  increased.  In 
pounds  of  water  for  a  pound  of  dry 
matter  there  was  an  increase  from  569 
for  15.25  inches  of  water  to  1,186  for 
60.25  inches.  Nearly  three  times  as 
large  a  yield  of  dry  matter  would  be 
produced  when  30  inches  were  spread 
over  four  acres  as  when  it  was  ap- 
plied to  one  acre. 

Bulletin  117  shows  sugar  beets  to 
gain  nearly  five  tons  to  the  acre 
when  the  amount  of  water  was  in- 
creased from  five  to  ten  inches,  but 
when  nlore  than  ten  inches  were  given 
there  was  little  increase  in  tonnage. 
An  acre  of  land  with  30  inches  of 
water  applied  produced  20.82  tons,  and 
when  spread  over  six  acres  the  same 
quantity  of  water  gave  a  total  yield  of 
82.68  tons. 

Results  given  in  Bulletin  118  defin- 
itely indicated  that  part  of  the  yield 
of  sugar  beets  was  due  to  the  water 
applied  prior  to  the  irrigation  season, 
although  such  irrigations  were  not 
nearly  so  valuable  as  those  added 
later.  The  percentage  of  well-shaped 
beets  was  higher  when  the  water  was 
applied  at  the  usual  times.  Water 
added  about  a  month  after  planting 
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had  distinctive  value  in  determining 
a  high  yield.  It  was  very  important 
that  the  applications  be  regulated  to 
keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist  during 
July  and  August.  September  irri- 
gations had  little  value,  less  than  two 
inches  during  this  month  being  ample 
where  the  amount  had  been  sufficient 
the  two  previous  months. 

With  ordinary  quantities  of  water 
to  be  applied,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  greater  the  number  of  irri- 
gations, using  the  same  quantity  of 
water,  the  1  rger  the  yields.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  with  fifteen  inches  of 
water,  four  irrigations  are  sufficient 
and  three  would  be  nearly  as  good. 
Applying  five  inches  every  other  week 
during  the  irrigation  season  appeared 
to  be  the  best  practice.  Although  it  is 
seldom  wise  to  have  more  than  two- 
week  intervals  between  irrigations, 
the  frequency  of  applications  may  be 
decreased  as  the  total  water  applied 
throughout  the  season  is  increased. 

Bulletin  119  shows  a  tendency,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  date  of  har- 
vesting, for  a  decrease  in  the  propor- 
tion of  leaves  as  the  quantity  of  irri- 
gation water  increased.  Although  the 
water  in  the  whole  plant  and  the 
leaves  decreased  as  the  water  applied 
decreased,  the  moisture  in  the  roots 
remained  practically  constant  for  each 
period  irrespective  of  the  quantity  of 
water  used. 

Bulletin  120  brings  out  the  facts 
that  although  there  was  only  a  slight 
increase  in  tne  percentage  sucrose 
with  the  water  applied  up  to  35  inches, 
the  percentage  of  carhohydrates  in- 
creased quite  steadily  with  increased 
quantities  of  water  used.  The  ap- 
plication of  50  inches  in  every  case  de- 
creased the  sucrose  content.  The 
percentage  purity  was  lowest  with  the 
smallest  quantities  of  water  and  high- 
est with  intermediate  applications  up 
to  20  inches.  The  per  cent  sucrose 
and  purity  were  higher  in  October 
than  in  September. 

Description  of  the  Experiment 

The  experimental  work  reported  in 
the  bulletin  was  conducted  on  the 
Greenville  Experiment  Farm  two  miles 
north  of  Logan,  Utah.  The  soil,  which 
is  a  well-drained  uniform  clay  loam  to 
great  depth,  has  been  described  in  de- 
tail in  Utah  Station  Bulletin  No.  115. 


The  land  was  manured  every  year  and 
was  plowed  in  the  fall  except  one  year 
when  fall  storms  made  it  necessary 
to  wait  till  spring.  The  land  was 
planted  alternately  to  beets  and  pota- 
toes. The  soil  will  hold  about  22  per 
cent  of  moisture  £.s  a  maximum  under 
field  conditions.  The  plats  were  30  by 
58.08  feet,  which  gives  one-twenty-fifth 
of  an  acre  each  exclusive  of  a  seven- 
foot  space  between  the  plats. 

The  water  was  measured  by  means 
of  a  Cippoletti  weir  and  taken  to  the 
land  in  wooden  flumes,  where  it  was 
added  to  the  beets  by  the  flooding 
method.  All  the  water  was  retained 
on  the  plats  by  banKs  around  the 
edges.  To  a  number  of  plats  water 
was  added  each  week  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  but  the  time  of  applying 
water  to  most  of  the  plats  depended 
on  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
plants. 

The  sugar  beet  plant  was  divided 
into  four  stages  as  follows:  First, 
just  before  thinning  time;  second, 
four  weeks  after  thinning; -third,  when 
the  beets  averaged  two  incnes  in 
diameter;  and,  fourth,  when  the  beets 
were  nearly — but  not  quite — ripe. 

A  five-inch  irrigation  was  used  as 
a  standard  at  these  stages.  An  ap- 
plication of  this  amount  was  given  at 
each  stage,  at  each  two  stages,  at 
each  three  stages,  and  at  all  the  four 
stages,  thus  giving  quite  a  number 
of  different  combinations.  It  is  pos- 
sible, therefore,  from  the  results  ob- 
tained to  determine  which  stages  are 
best  when  either  one,  two,  or  three 
irrigations  are  used. 

In  the  weekly  irrigations  one  plat 
received  one  inch,  another  2V2  inches, 
another  5  inches,  and  another  7% 
inches  of  water  each  week  during  the 
regular  irrigation  season. 

The  experiment  was  begun  in  1912 
and  carried  through  1913,  1914,  1915, 
and  1916,  giving  five  years'  results. 
Conditions  during  these  years  were 
made  as  uniform  as  possible  in-  every 
respect.  The  record  of  precipitation 
during  the  first  four  years  is  given  in 
Utah  Station  Bulletin  No.  146.  It 
averaged  nearly  18  inches  a  year. 
Yield  of  Beets. 

Certainly  the  most  important  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  irri- 
gation, from  the  farmer's    point  of 
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view,  is  its  effect  on  the  yield  of  the 
crop.  Where  beets  are  sold  on  a  slid- 
ing scale  the  farmer  is  also  Interested 
in  the  per  cent  sugar  contained;  the 
sugar  fatcory  is  always  much  interest- 
ed in  this  item. 

The  yield  of  both  roots  and  tops  is 
reported,  the  quantity  of  tops  being 
of  very  much  less  interest  than  tliat 
of  the  roots;  yet  the  tops  do  have  a 
decided  value  as  a  fertilizer  when 
plowed  under  and  as  feed  for  stock. 
The  yield  of  tops  is  expressed  as  tons 
of  wilted  tops  to  the  acre. 

In  reporting  these  experiments,  the 
results  are  separated  into  two 
divisions:  (1)  those  from  the  plats  re- 


was  irrigated  after  the  seed  was 
planted  and  before  it  came  up.  The 
yield  with  this  treatment  was  decided- 
ly less  than  it  was  where  no  water 
was  given. 

Comparing  the  various  periods 
where  but  one  five-inch  irrigation  was 
given,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  third 
period,  when  the  beets  averaged  two 
inches  in  diameter,  was  the  most  favor- 
able; the  last  period,  when  the  beels 
were  nearly  ripe,  was  the  least  favor- 
able. The  second  period  was  decid- 
edly more  favorable  than  the  first. 
It  will  be  further  noted  that  the  yieid 
of  tops  was  greatest  with  the  very 
late  irrigation.    This  means  that  the 


Fig.  5. — Yield  of  beet  roots  and  tops  on  plats  receiving  different  quantities 
of  irrigation  water  weekly.     Average  for  five  years. 


Fig.  6. 


-Yield  of  beet  roots  and  tops  on  plats  receiving  various  quantities  of 
irrigation  water  at  different  stages.   Average  for  five  years. 


ceiving  regular  weekly  irrigations, 
and  (2)  those  from  plats  receiving 
water  only  at  certain  periods  in  the 
growth  of  the  plants. 

Figure  5  snows  the  five-year  aver- 
age yield  of  beets  and  tops  on  plats 
receiving  no  water,  1  inch  weekly,  2\2 
Inches  weekly,  5  inches  weekly,  and 
7%  inches  weekly.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  highest  yield  was  obtained 
with  one  inch  weekly,  or  an  average 
total  of  12. ^  in.Les  for  the  entire  year. 
That  receiving  2y2  inches  weekly,  or 
32  inches  during,  the  year,  gave  only 
slightly  less  yield;  but  where  5  and 
7%  inches  of  water  were  applied 
weekly  the  yield  was  decidedly  re- 
duced. With  the  larger  amount  the' 
yield  wa3  almost  exactly  the  same  as 
It  was  where  no  irrigation  water  was 
applied-  The  yield  of  tops  bore  about 
the  same  general  relatonship  as  the 
roots,  except  that  with  high  water 
proportionately  more  top3  to  roots 
were  produced  than,  where  no  water 
was  applied. 

Figure  6  shows  the  average  yield 
of  roots  and  tops  on  plats  receiving 
five-inch  irrigations  at  various  stages 
in  the  growth  of  best?.  T^e  lowest 
yield  was  obtained  where  tne  land 


farmer  by  looking  at  his  beet  field 
will  likely  be  deceivel  into  Thinking 
that  the  very  late  irrigation  is  increas- 
ing his  yield  much  more  than  it  really 
is. 

Upon  examining  the  plats  receiving 
two,  three,  and  four  irrigations,  the 
value  of  irrigation  water  during  the 
third  stage  is  very  evident.  The  high- 
est yield  was  received  where  a  total 
of  15  inches  were  applied.  \t  will  be 
remembered  that  in  the  weekly  irri- 
gations a  higher  yield  was  obtained 
for  12.8  inches  than  for  32  inches. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  totdl 
requirements  of  sugar  beets  for  irri- 
gation water  are  not  large,  but  the 
period  of  application  is  important. 
Size  and  Shape  of  Beets 

The  average  weight  of  beets  under 
the  different  treatments  show  that 
the  size  of  beets  follows  closely  the 
relationships  that  have  already  been 
pointed  out  for  yield.  This  was  to  be 
expected  since  the  stand  on  all  plats 
was  practically  the  same  in  the  spring 
and  yield  was  largely,  but  not  entire- 
ly, an  expression  of  size.  The  size  of 
beets  irrigated  only  at  the  fourth 
stage  was  proportionately  less  than 
the  yield  would  indicate. 


The  length  of  beets  shows  that 
where  IV2  inches  of  water  were  given 
each  week  the  length  of  beets  aver- 
aged very  slightly  less  than  those  re- 
ceiving no  water.  The  longest  beets 
on  the  weekly  irrigations  were  pro- 
duced by  one  incli  of  water  each  week, 
but  the  differences  due  to  the  treat- 
ments were  very  slight. 

Five  inches  of  water  applied  at  any 
period  made  the  beets  longer  than 
those  that  were  not  irrigated.  The 
longest  beets  were  those  irrigated  at 
the  first  three  stages.  The  very  late 
irrigation  had  but  little  effect  in 
lengthening  the  beets. 

There  is  a  popular  idea  among  farm- 
ers that  the  first  irrigation  should  be 
delayed  just  as  long  as  possible  in 
'order  to  induce  the  beets  to  go  deeply 
into  the  soil.  In  order  to  increase 
length,  some-  even  allow  their  beets 
to  be  positively  injured  by  drought 
before  applying  water.  The  results 
reported  here  which  represent  many 
thousands  of  careful  measurements 
during  five  years,  show  that  the  old 
idea  is  largely  a  fallacy. 

In  the  ordinary  good  beet  soil  that 
is  well  drained  an  irrigation  does  not 
decrease  the  depth  of  penetration  of 
beets;  it  ramer  assists  them  to  go 
deeper.  Of  course  this  does  not  con- 
tradict the  well-known  fact  that  beets 
are  likely  to  be  shorter  on  a  soil  that 
is  absolutely  water-logged.  This  con- 
dition to  a  slight  extent  has  already 
been  pointed  out  where  a  total  of  96 
inches  of  water  were  applied. 

In  view  of  these  experiments,  it 
seems  folly  to  let  beets  suffer  for  want 
of  water  and  be  permanently  injured 
in  order  to  get  them  to  root  deeply. 

The  percentage  of  forked  beets  is 
shown,  to  bear  very  little  consistent 
relationship  to  the  amount  of  water 
or  the  time  of  its  application.  In  the 
weekly  irrigation  tests  the  beets  that 
were  not  irrigated  had  the  largest 
number  of  forked  roots,  while  in  the 
plats  that  had  water  applied  at  dif- 
ferent periods  the  plat  receiving 
water  at  the  first  stage  only  had  the 
least  number  of  forked  roots.  The 
greatest  number  was  on  plats  irri- 
gated early  and  late.  The  differences, 
therefore,  are  not  consistent  and  the 
idea  that  any  method  of  irrigation 
greatly  increases  the  tendency  toward 
forkedness  seems  unwarranted. 
Summary. 

1.  In  the  bulletin  results  of  five 
years'  experiments  on  the  irrigation 
Of  sugar  bee's  are  reported. 

2.  When  the  beets  were  watered 
each  week  during  the  growing  season, 
one  inch  of  water  weekly  gave  a  high- 


er yield  than  did  more  t.ian  this 
quantity. 

3.  When  but  one  irrigation  waa 
given  it  was  most  effective  when  ap- 
plied at  the  time  the  beets  averaged 
about  two  inches  in  diameter. 

4.  Irrigating  the  land  after  the 
seed  was  planted  and  before  the 
plants  were  up  reduceo  the  yield  be- 
low that  where  no  irrigation  water 
was  applied. 

5.  The  least  desirable  time  to  ap- 
ply water  after  the  plants  nad  begun 
to  grow  was  Just  before  the  beets 
were  ripe. 

6.  When  the  water  was  applied  at 
the  proper  time,  Two  or  three  irri- 
gations of  five  inches  each  gave 
practically  as  good  results  as  where 
more  water  was  used. 

7.  Proportionately  more  tops  were 
produced  by  the  high  and  the  later 
irrigations  than  by  the  opposite  con- 
ditions. 

8.  The  percentage  sugar  and  the 
purity  were  higher  in  the  irrigated 
than  in  tne  non-irrigated  beets,  except 
where  the  irrigation  water  was  added 
very  late. 

9.  The  highest  percentage  of  sugar 
resulted  fro.**  irrigation  water  ap- 
plied when  the  beets  were  about  two 
inches  in  diameter. 

10.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion, 
the  length  of  beets  was  not  increased 
by  delaying  the  time  of  applying  the 
first  irrigation. 

11.  The  percentage  of  forked  beets 
bore  no  consistent  relationship  to  the 
amount  of  irrigation  water  applied. 

12.  Irrigation  water  affected  the 
average  size  of  beets  in  practically  the 
same  manner  that  it  affected  the  total 
yield. 

13.  Sugar  beets  do  not  require 
large  quantities  of  irrigation  water  if 
it  is  properly  applied,  but  tney  are 
sensitive  as  to  the  time  it  is  given. 

 o  

MANICURING  THE  LETTUCE 

"What  are  you  doing  in  the  garden 
with  your  curling  tongs? 

"Fixing  up  the  lettuce." 

"I  don't  understand.  Why  the  cur- 
ling tongs?" 

"I  like  the  curly  lettuce  leaves,  and 
I'm  helping  them  along  a  bit." 


EAR 


Samples 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired- 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Tgrkeyi 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 


"UTAH'S 
WONDERLAND" 
Reached  Via 
THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


Zion  Canyon 


"Wylie  Way" 


From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Canyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  Federal  Land 

Bank  Controversy 


(By  Dr.  George  Thomas) 


I  believe  I  owe  it  to  my  friends  of  Utah 

T1rrSnot  deny  the  regrets  that  I  have 
in  *S  tUont'heU=nuch  rg"egat°opponunftPy, 
E?/f!  do  fee  that  whill  Messrf.  Douglas, 

in1  the  Jemovaf  of  an  incompetent  presid- 
ent from  the  head  of  this  institution.  So 
f  accent  by  retirement  cheerfully. 

l^^e^^fo^heh^ 

two  main  heads.  Fust:  As  to.tne  con 
{vol  of  the  bank.  Second:  As .to  service 
efficiency  and  economy  of  this  banK.  vv"en 
tiTe  directors  of  this  bank  were  appointed, 
Thev  naturally  assumed  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  bank  rested  in  the  con- 
froT  of  the  five  directors  of  whom  the 
nresident  was  one  and  the  chief  executive 
officer  The  board  at  Washington  had 
des"nated  the  officers  and  inasmuch  as 
we  am  not  know  each  other  we  accepted 
their  suggestions  and  elected    the  men 

^Swas  a  great  mass  of  business  on 
hand  and  for  nfany  days    we    were  very 

our^e 

kLXS&n  wer^o  be«  a| 

iriss  and  worked  out.  This  idea  was  not 
lo  be  followed,  for  the  president  would 

n°VeryVeariy  a  trival  matter  arose  over 
which  there  was  a  discussion  and  a 
divergence  of  views  expressed.  It  was  or 
no  great  importance  and  no  one  cared 
very  much  which  way  it  went  but 
President  White  took  the  occasion  to  in- 
form the  board  that  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  board  at  Washington  expected  him 
to  outline  the  policies  and  control  the 
bank,  and  that  if  any  of  the  directors 
were  unsatisfactory  to  him  they  should 
be  removed.  The  members  of  the  bank 
did  not  take  such  an  attempt  seriously 
but  assumed  that  perhaps  the  board  at 
Washington  had  told  the  president  that 
they  expected  him  to  lead. 

As  things  later  developed,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  this  was  the  first  mistake  that 
the  directors  made.  They  should  have 
forced  the  issue  and  reached  a  conclusion, 
retiring  at  that  time  if  necessary.  The 
directors  did  not  know  each  other  and 
felt  sure  that  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
board  must  have  known  very  well  the 
men  they  had  selected  as  president  so 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  permit  the 
president  to  organize  this  bank    if  he 

C°itd'soon  developed,  however,  that  the 
man  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Berkeley 
bank  was  entirely  devoid  of  the  business 
experience  of  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
that  he  could  not  organize  an  institution 
that  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  office.  The  members  of  the  board, 
therefore,  did  not  feel  that  they  could 
grant  him  that  acknowledged  leadership 
which  he  claimed. 

In  the  very  early  day  of  the  organ- 
ization the  board  received  from  Wash- 
ington a  set  of  by-laws  which  presumably 
had  been  drawn  at  the  instigation  of  the 
twelve  presidents  when  in  Washington, 
giving  them  extensive  power.  In  fact, 
these  by-laws  were  so  broad  that  once 
they  were  passed  it  reduced  the  board  to 
almost  nonentity,  but  the  Federal  Farm 
Doan  board  requested  that  they  be  passed 
and  it  was  done.  The  result  was,  by  the 
middle  of  May  Senator  Douglas  and  Dr. 
Mead  had  been  practically  eliminated  as 
active  forces  in  the  bank,  Mr.  S.  A.  Reed, 
secretary,  at  the  request  of  the  president 
had  been  removed,  so  that  the  president 
and  the  treasurer  were  the  only  officials 
at  the  hank  with  the  president  exercising 
full  control. 

When  the  directors  objected  to  his 
policies  he  went  over  their  heads  to  the 
board  at  Washington.  If  he  obtained  the 
necessary  approval,  he  ignored  the  direc- 
tors entirely,  and  if  he  did  not  obtain  it, 
the  question  was  dropped. 

You  may  ask  why  the  directors  of  the 


lone  it  for  yea) 

Improved  Rowers 
Combined  Well  Boring  ~\XT 
and  Drilling  Machine*  \ 

Same  rijc  borea  through  any  noil  at  rate 
of  100  ft. 'In  10  hour*,  and  drills  through 
rock.   On*  tnnm  rmulH'and  operate* 
machine.    Engine  power  If  wuntcd 
/  to  operatft  —  no  expert*  CJadM 
Small  fnvectment:  cany  farm*. 
M.ike  rrmchlno  pny  lor  IU*lf 
In  •  few  w««k*  work. 

TW»  in  n  blir  domnnd  for  wolU  to 
witter  mUtok  and  /or  irriicutl'jn. 
Writ*  for  frr  o  llluatralod  (Bin* 
lurd  ihf'.rwil  m,|.  ■ 

Llala  Mnnufaeturfne  Co. 
bey  97*         Clarinda,  Iowa 


bank  did  not  swing  in  and  change  the  by- 
laws and  take  charge.  My  answer  is  that 
this  board  in  its  temporary  organization 
is  unlike  any  board  I  ever  served  on.  We 
are  extremely  closely  supervised  by  the 
Washington  board  and  cannot  do  anything 
of  any  importance  without  its  approval 
and  consent. 

By  the  first  of  June  my  work  began  to 
disappear  from  me,  and  from  the  15th  of 
June  until  the  18th  of  July,  I  had  prac- 
tically nothing  to  do  except  sit  at  my 
desk  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day 
and  draw  my  salary.  I  had  differed 
with  the  president  on  various  questions, 
but  I  thought  our  differences  had  always 
been  most  cordial.  I  knew  that  my  sug- 
gestions had  been  ignored  by  the  presid- 
ent, but  I  did  not  feel  at  that  time  that 
I  was  justified  in  making  a  break. 

I  found  later  that  I  had  committed  a 
very  serious  offense  in  making  Dr.  Elwood 
Mead  my  close  personal  friend.  I  called 
on  him  several  times  and  he  had  called 
on  me,  and  while  the  majority  of  our 
conversations  did  not  pertain  to  the  bank 
or  the  bank's  affairs,  the  suspicions  of  the 
president  had  become  aroused.  He  said 
later  that  we  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  remove  him. 

For  several  days  I  worked  as  hard  as 
I  could  to  get  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  White  and  myself  together  to  see  if 
we  could  not  reach  an  adjustment,  but 
each  meeting  seemed  only  to  intensify  the 
situation.  No  relief  could  be  secured  for 
the  simple  fact  that  the  president  politely 
informed  us  that  he  was  not  subject  to 
the  views  of  the  board  in  any  sense.  He 
had  secured  the  removal,  as  already 
stated,  of  Mr.  Reed  and  was  now  working 
to  secure  the  removal  of  Director  Douglas. 
In  fact  he  stated  he  was  confident  that 
he  would  have  Mr.  Douglas  removed. 

Shortly  after  the  middle  of  June  a  let- 
ter was  sent  by  Dr.  Mead  to  Washington 
detailing  the  situation  and  telling  the 
board  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Douglas,  Thomas  and  himself  to  continue 
any  longer  in  service  unless  something 
was  done.  July  2nd  the  monthly  board 
meeting  was  called,  but  though  there  had 
been  ample  time  for  an  answer  from 
Washington,  no  reply  was  forthcoming 
and  in  fact  no  reply  ever  did  come.  Be- 
fore the  first  of  July  it  had  become  clear 
that  the  situation  could  not  continue,  so 
Directors  Mead.  Douglas  and  Thomas  held 
some  meetings  in  an  attempt  to  work  out 
a  peaceful  solution,  but  none  could  be 
fourid  that  worked.  The  idea  back  of  it 
all  was  to  find  a  plan  upon  which  we 
could  harmonize,  but  the  president  would 
not  accept  anything  that  did  not  leave 
him  in  absolute  control.  Mr.  White  count- 
ed upon  his  personal  relationship  with 
some  members  of  the  Washington  hoard 
to  win.  On  July  2nd  we  three  wired  our 
resignations  to  Washington  and  as  far  as 
Dr.  Mead  and  Mr.  Douglas  were  concern- 
ed that  ended  their  actual  relationship 
with  the  bank.  We  fully  expected  that 
they  would  be  accepted  at  once. 

First  the  board  at  Washington  tried  to 
persuade  us  to  patch  up  our  differences 
and  go  on.  We  consented,  provided  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  board  at  Washing- 
ton would  assure  us  that  the  hoard  was 
in  control  of  this  institution.  Then  they 
threatened  us  that  if  we  would  not  go  on 
that  something  would  happen,  and  we 
advised  them  that  we  stood  on  our 
original  proposition,  that  if  the  board 
were  in  control  we  would  go  on.  They 
refused  to  make  a  statement.  At  their 
request  I  consented  to  continue  to  go  on 
as  a  director  until  an  adjustment  could 
be  made.  If  it  had  not  done  that,  the 
business  of  the  bank  would  have  been  tied 
up.  This  was  a  serious  mistake  on  my 
part. 

An  investigation  was  begun  on  July 
10th  with  the  result  that  on  the  charges 
preferred.  Mr.  White  was  removed  and. 
in  keeping  with  their  earlier  statement 
as  what  would  follow,  our  resignations 
were  accepted. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  bank  along:  the  lines  of  service,  effici- 
ency and  economy.  The  service  which 
this  hank  is  supposed  to  render  covers 
a  vast  amount  of  territory.  Local  as- 
sociations have  to  he  organized  in  the 
various  parts  of  several  states,  appraisers 
appointed,  lands  valued  and  money  loan- 
ed. The  executive  committee  of  the 
board  has  to  pass  upon  the  loans,  after 
they  have  been  appraised.  The  law 
placed  the  appointing  of  the  appraisers  In 
the  hands  of  the  hoard  at  Washington, 
but,  owing  to  the  irreat  distance  of  our 
district  from  Washington,  the  recom- 
mendation of  appraisers  was  supposedly 
left  to  the  hoard  of  directors,  but  the 
president  refused  to  allow  the  hoard  of 
directors  to  pass  upon  these  appraisers 
and  made  his  own  recommendations  to 
the  board  at  Washington. 

Tn  the  case  of  Utah,  I  was  almost  com- 
pletely Ignored,  and  a  special  representa- 
tive was  sent  to  Utah  to  look  over  the 
situation.  We  had  as  appraisers  Mr. 
White's  friend  and  his  friend's  friends, 
many  of  whom  were  utterly  Incompetent 
of  the  work  In  hand. 

Tn  Nevada,  Senator  Doutrlas  was  Ignor- 
ed and  men  from  California  wero  sent  in 
to  appraise  the  land.  At  least  some  of 
the  men  who  were  sent  there  tn  appraise 
the  lands  did  not  know  anything  about 
irrigated  lands. 

The  majority  of  the  board  and  T.  ns  ft 
memher  of  the  executive  committer*.  ol>- 
tertoil  to  approving  loans  on  lands  we 
find  never  seen  and  appraiser!  by  men  we 
did  not  know  and  whoso  recommendation 
consisted  principally  In  being  a  friend  of 


somebody  else.  In  fact  some  of  these 
men  were  so  disgustingly  incompetent 
that  after  making  their  report  the  land 
had  to  be  re-appraised  and  President 
White  who  had  secured  their  appoint- 
ment, could  no  longer  uphold  them. 

We  objected  to  the  president  creating 
in  this  hank  a  department  of  appraisals 
a  department  of  bonds,  a  legal  department 
and  a  title  department,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  board,  and  appointing  thereto 
men  carrying  large  salaries  without  even 
taking  into  the  confidence  of  the  board 
that  such  men  had  been  employed  or  ad- 
vising with  them  as  to  the  salaries  to  be 

PaWe  further  objected  to  the  placing  on 
the  pavroll  of  this  institution  several 
people  with  high  salaries  who  were  not 
doing  anything.  We  had  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  five  men  drawing  of  from  ?150 
to  $200  a  month  who  are  working  about 
one  hour  a  day  and  in  some  cases  haye 
been  doing  nothing  at  all  fop  two  weeks 
at  a  stretch. 

We  objected  to  the  payment  of  the 
salarv  of  a  man  to  he  a  messenger  of  the 
president  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 
Something  that  was  entirely  unnecessary. 
We  objected  to  the  employment  of  four  or 
five  stenographers  in  the  bank  whose  ser- 
vices were  not  needed.  But  our  objections 
were  entirely  overridden. 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  only 
loaned  up  to  date  ?327.300.  and  the  ex- 
pense up  to  date,  not  including  the  August 
salaries,  have  amounted  to  $31,835.71.  and 
our  salarv  schedule  now  is  approximately 
$7,500  a  month.  Money  loaned  during  the 
last  thirty  days  has  not  reached  the 
salary  schedule.  In  the  meantime,  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  has  laid  in  the  San 
Francisco  banks  while  the  farmers  have 
needed  it. 

When  we  asked  that  the  legal  depart- 
ment be  speeded  up  so  that  the  farmers 
could  get  these  funds,  we  were  politely 
tnlrl  that  it  was  the  president's  business 
and  that  he  would  attend  to  it  in  his  own 
srood  time.  The  title  examinations  from 
TTtah.  California  and  Nevada  were  turn- 
ed over  to  President  White's  law  partners 
instead  of  being  given  to  competent  at- 
torneys in  the  localities  where  the  money 
was  loaned,  with  the  result  that  some 
costly  errors  have  been  made  and  others 
narrowly  averted. 

Our  private  and  official  mails  have  been 
opened  until,  in  order  to  protect  my  own 
private  business,  I  had  to  take  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  postmaster  in  Berkeley 
and  serve  notice  on  him  and  on  President 
White  that  if  my  private  mall  was  open- 
ed In  the  future,  that  I  would  be  obliged 
to  take  legal  steps  to  enforce  the  law, 
and,  onlv  after  I  had  done  that,  was  there 
anv  security  that  letters  addressed  to  me 
and  placed  with  the  mall  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  Berkeley  were  not  opened. 
Tn  fact,  a  letter  received  from  Congress- 
man Welling  on  July  2Sth  was  opened  in 
the  president's  office,  and,  when  I  in- 
formed his  clerk  of  the  matter,  I  was 
polltelv  told  that  T  could  pursue  what 
course  T  pleased,  which  I  did,  and  the  postal 
authorities  have  protected  by  mail  since. 

These  my  friends  of  TTtah,  are  the  rea- 
sons why  1  could  nn  longer  remain  with 
self  respect  as  a  director  of  this  In- 
st II  ntlon.  May  T  say  to  the  many  farm- 
ers In  TTtah  that  while  it  is  to  ho  hop^d 
that  this  bank  eventually  will  be  able  to 
serve  their  needs,  that  for  most  of  then 
II  will  he  many  months  before  they  will 
be  supplied  with  money,  and  the  only  sane 
thing  to  do  in  order  lo  protect  their  busi- 
ness Is  to  adjust  their  affairs  as  far  as 
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Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 
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possible  so  that  they  can  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  loans  when  they  come,  but 
thov  must  not  place  themselves  in  ft 
position  where  they  will  lose  their  prop- 
erty If  they  don't  fret  action  from  this 
batik  for  many  months  or  years. 
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THE  VALUd  Or  A 

PURE-BRED  BULL 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

but  I  am  afraid  they  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  result  of  their  young 
stock. 

A  bull  can  transmit  only  that  which 
he  inherits,  if  he  dots  not  have  in  him 
the  desirable  qualities  either  of  a  dairy 
or  beef  type  he  cannot  transmit  them. 

One  must  decide  on  what  he  is  go- 
ing to  do  and  then  stick-  You  will 
have  the  ideas  and  opinions  of  your 
neighbors  to  contend  with  and  in  most 
cases  they  will  all  be  different. 

lurst  decide  upon  the  kind  of  live- 
stock you  are  going  to  produce,  either 
dairy  or  beef.  Once  you  select  the 
breed  do  not  make  any  changes  only 
for  'better  animals  in  that  breed  you 
are  producing.  If  you  choose  the  dairy 
cow,  then  by  means  oi  the  scales  and 
Bobcock  test  Keep  the  best  calves  from 
the  best  cows. 

These  calves  from  the  purebred  sire 
should  have  careful  attention  and  good 
feed.  Then  you  can  in  time  replace 
the  older  animals  with  the  younger 
stock  and  intime  when  conditions  will 
permit  buy  some  purebred  calves  or 
cows.  This  is  not  hard  to  do,  but  you 
must  make  up  your1  mind  to  "stick" 
for  a  few  years  if  you  want  to  get  the 
best  results. 

These  results  can  only  come  with 
the  use  of  a  purebred  bull.  Avoid  a 
scrub.  If  you  cannot  buy  a  good  pure- 
bred sire  join  with  your  neighbor  and 
if  conditions  are  favorable  a  bull  as- 
sociation may  be  formed. 

The  increased  cost  of  hay,  scarcity 
of  labor  and  many  other  new  con- 
ditions on  the  farm,  are  reasons  be- 
sides the  above  why  only  a  purebred 
sire  should  be  used. 

 o  

GETTING  A  LIVING  OFF  THE  FARM 

Farming  is  not  a  business  of  large 
profits.  It. never  has  been  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  it  ever  will 
be.  Of  course  many  farmers  have  be- 
come rich  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  during  the  last  score  of  years, 
but  in  most  instances  this  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  land  they  operated 
and  not  through  the  sale  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

While  the  above  statements  apply 
to  at  least  a  good  majority  of  farmers, 
there  are  notable  exceptions.  Many 
farmers  have  laid  aside  considerable 
sums  of  money  annually,  but  in  nearly 
all  such  cases  the  farms  were  pur- 
chased at  comparatively  low  prices, 
so  little  had  to  be  set  aside  for  in- 
terest on  the  original  investment. 
Others  have  been  helped  by  large 
families  of  children  who  have  not 
been  paid  wages,  so  the  cash  income 
has  been  large  and  the  cash  outgo 
comparatively  small.  The  fact  is  that 
many  a  farmer  who  has  paid  for  his 
farm  during  the  past  ten  years  has, 
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Arc  You 

Ambitious? 

TF  you  have  the  right 

stuff  in  you,  I  will  make  you 
a  practical,  skilled  auto-mechanic 
able  to  command  a  salary  of 

$5  to  $15  a  Day. 

There  never  was  an  opportunity  like 
the  present.  Tne  war  is  s"  ripping  the 
country  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  de- 
mand isincrcasingdaily  for  high-class 
men.  The  right  kind  can  get  almost 
any  salary.  In  my  school  you  learn 
and  become  expert  by  actually  doing 
the  work.  You  do  all  kindaof  machine 
shop  repair  work— forging,  vulcaniz- 
ing, ring  fitting,  everything.  You 
have  special  training  in  magneto, 
storage  battery,  self  starter,  electri- 
cal equipment  and  every  kind  of  rc- 
i  pair  and  operating  work.  Nothing  ia 
H  overlooked.  If  you  have  it  in  you,  I 
will  turn  yon  out  a  skilled,  high-class 
auto-mccnanic  ready  to  drive  and  re- 
pair anything  from  a  hospital  ambu- 
er.ee  to  a  farm  tractor. 
8end  for  my  Bis  Free  Catalog 
rwlth  full  information  today.  Make 
Imore  money  and  feel  that  you  are  a 
'  factor  in  the  big  things  now  doing. 
Don't  delay  for  th-it  means  lo3t  op- 
ortnnily  and  lost  money.  The  men 
re  needed  today. 

r.  J.  SWEENEY.  Pro.ld.nt. 
SWEENEY  AUTOMOBILE  AND 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
'  121  .E.  1Mb  ST.,         KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


strictly  speaking,  not  made  his  farm 
pay  in  the  ordinary  commercial  sense. 
He  and  all  his  family  have  worked 
hard,  enforced  rigid  economy,  and 
even  though  he  has  accumulated  some 
money  his  total  saivugs  would  not  pay 
wages  to  himself  and  all  the  members 
of  his  faimly,  including  the  women 
folks,  who  in  most  instances  contri- 
bute very  largely  to  the  success  of  the 
farm. 

In  many  instances  where  an  excep- 
tionally good  record  has  been  made  in 
money-making  on  the  farm  one  can 
trace  the  success  to  low  cost  of  iiv 
ing,  brought  about  by  producing  practi- 
cally everything  needed  lor  the  table, 
and  this  is  the  point  we  wish  to 
emphasize.  The  great  majority  of 
farmers  who  have  a  hard  time  to  maice 
ends  meet  depend  too  much  upon  the 
grocery  store  and  the  meat  market 
for  their  living.  As  our  land  increases 
iu  commercial  value,  and  food  pro- 
ducts rise  in  price,  the  idea  of  the 
farmer  reducing  his  store  bills  to  a 
minimum  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant. 

An  acre  of  _arden  properly  cared 
for  will  produce  a  great  deal  more 
of  human  food  than  an  acre  of  corn 
can  possibly  buy.  The  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  farmer  should  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  production  of  vegetables 
of  all  kinds,  berries,  small  fruits,  and 
orchard  fruits.  Similarly  beef,  pork, 
and  mutton  should  all  be  gotten  direct 
from  the  farm.  Pork  and  mutton  can 
easily  be  had,  and  with  a  little  neigh- 
borhood co-operation  fresh  beef  can 
be  provided  on  the  farm  the  year 
round  without  ever  patronizing  a  but- 
cner  shop.  Ou  beef  over  one-third, 
sometimes  one-half,  can  be  saved  by 
producing  it  at  home  as  compared 
with  buying  it  at  a  butcher  shop. 
While  milk  and  butter  are  ordinarily 
produced  on  the  farm,  cheese  is  very 
seldom  made.  An  abundant  supply  of 
cheese  could  profitably  be  made  on 
practically  every  farm  and  with  com- 
paratively little  labor. 

The  great  benefit  that  conies  from 
producing  everything  needed  for  the 
table  becomes  more  apparent  in  a  poor 
than  a  good  year.  There  are  years 
wnen,  through  no  fault  of  the  farmer, 
the  more  important  crops  are 
practically  a  failure  and  when  in  such 
a  year  he  has  a  run  immense  bills  at 
the  stores  to  keep  his  table  supplied 
with  food  his  loss  in  a  single  bad  year 
is  frequently  equal  to  the  net  profits 
obtained  in  from  two  to  three  good 
years.  We  realize  that  the  average 
tarmer  does  not  take  much  stock  in 
these  things,  at  least  n <  hasn't  done 
so  in  the  past,  but  he  who  has  a  farm 
to  pay  for  that  has  cost  from  $125  to 
$200  per  acre  will  be  obliged  to  do 
some  things  that  his  predecessors 
were  not  compelled  to  do  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet. 

 o  

NAME  YOUR  FARM. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  we  suggest- 
ed to  our  readers  that  tney  name  their 
farms,  giving  it  a  nam6  that  was  dis- 
tinctive, something  it  would  carry  af- 
ter they  were  dead  and  gone.  We 
called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  fact  that  the  state  law  gave  them 
the  privilege  of  selecting  a  name,  and 
if  they  recorded  it,  no  one  else  in  their 
county  could  use  the  same  name.  The 
law  gives  It,  so  to  speak,  a  protection, 
as  cattle  on  the  western  plains  have  in 
theirbrands.  Some  have  adopted  our 
suggestion.  Some  have  not,  and  when 
they  are  dead  their  farms  will  no  lon- 
ger be  called  by  their  names  or  names 
they  have  chosen.  When  the  neigh- 
bors wish  to  talk  about  it,  they  will 
iise  tue  name  of  the  tenant  or  the  then 
owner,  if  he  lives  on  it. 

Some  one  may  ask:  Why  name  the 
farm?  If  you  don't  expect  to  keep  it 
for  a  home,  it  is  not  worth  while.  If 
you  are  not  proud  of  it  and  the  things 
you  do  there,  it  is  not  worth  while. 
Why  should  you  name  your  farm,  if 
you  hold  it  for  speculation,  or  if  you 
expect  to  move  to  town  or  anywhere 
else?  It  isn't  worth  your  while. 
Neither  is  it  worth  your  while,  if  you 
are  growing  grain  exclusively  and  sell- 
ing it  off  the  farm;  for  you  are  simply 
selling  your  farm  piecemeal,  and  by 
and  by  it  will  be  nothng  to  be  proud 
of,  if  not  in  your  time,  then  In  the 
time  of  your  children. 
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SEE  THIS  TRACTOR  IN  ACTION! 
ITS  PERFORMANCE   WILL  ASTOUND  YOU. 

Here's  a  tractor  that  will  do  your  work  quickly  and  economically 
and  is  built  sturdy  enough  to  stand  up  to  the  work  year  after  year 
AU  LTM AN-TAY LOR    KEROSENE  TRACTORS 

Aultman-Taylor  Tractors  are  built  in  three  sizes— there's  a  size 
to  fit  your  needs.  You  want  to  see  this  tractor  in  action.  We  want 
you  to  go  to  our  Salt  Lake  City  Branch  and  look  this  tractor  over. 
Here  we  can  show  you  that  it  is  without  an  equal.  Here  you  can 
see  the  constructional  features— examine  them  one  at  a  time.  Then, 
and  only  then,  will  you  appreciate  and  understand  why  Aultman- 
Taylor  Tractors  are  extraordinary  tractors.  They  are  by  far  the  best 
tractors  the  market  has  to  offer.    WRITE  FOR  CATALOG,  ETC. 

THE  AULTMAN  &  TAYLOR  MACHINERY  CO., 

DEPT.  2,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
UTAH    BRANCH:  525  WEST  FIRST  SOUTH  ST 
SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


in  the  Old  Country  every  farm  has  a 
name,  because  the  farming  population 
over  there  is  stable;  and  very  fre- 
quently the  farmer  becomes  known  by 
the  name  of  his  farm,  for  example, 
Burnbrae,  Drumsheugh.  When  our 
farming  population  settles  down  and 
we  get  to  really  farming,  people  will 
be  glad  to  select  names  for  their 
farms,  and  will  be  glad  to  map  out 
definite  lines  of  farming  which  will 
make  the  name  itself  valuable.  We 
can  see  the  Deginning  of  it  in  the 
names  given  to  their  farms  by  breed- 
ers of  improved  cattle.  If  first-class 
cattle  have  been  grown  for  a  genera- 
tion or  so  on  any  one  farm,  the  name 
of  the  farm  will  be  much  more  potent 
than  the  name  of  the  farmer  himself; 
and  so  with  every  specialty  of  farm- 
ing. This  naming  of  farms  comes  in 
with  settled  farming  conditons.  If 
the  farm  is  not  a  home,  if  it  is  merely 
an  investment  in  which  we  have  no  in- 
terest except  financially  and  are  hold- 
ing it  for  speculation,  or  if  we  have  no 
pride  in  it,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
name  it.  The  dairyman  gives  his  cows 
distinctive  names,  and  his  horses  in 
which  he  takes  pride,  but  he  does  not 
give  names  to  his  feeding  cattle.  Their 
stay  on  the  farm  is  only  temporary. 
A  good  farm,  which  has  become  part 
of  your  life,  is  worth  a  name;  other- 
wise not. 


MAKING  GOOD. 

There  is  much  in  the  common  every- 
day expression  "making  good."  It 
gives  the  idea  that  whatever  success 
one  considers  of  sufficient  importance 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  making 
good  must  depend  upon  his  own  efforts 
and  was  not  just  by  chance.  Expres- 
sion implies  that  we  must  make  a  way 
ourselves  and  not  trust  our  fortunes  to 
nature  or  some  one  of  our  neighbors. 

We  are  beginning  or  soon  will  begin 
the  serious  business  of  preparing  for 
crops  next  year.  Some  have  already 
begun  ,  others  are  now  beginning. 
Will  we  "make  good"  on  the  farm 
next  year?  Will  we  manage  the  farm 
in  such  satisfactory  manner  that 
we  can  at  the  end  of  the  year  say, 
"I  have  hnade  good'  this  year?" 


Not  all  of  us  would  agree  upon  what 
is  meant  by  making  good.  It  means 
one  thing  for  one  person  and  quite  a 
different  thing  for  another.  But  per- 
haps all  would  agree  that  to  make 
good  each  of  us  must  be  successful 
enough  in  what  we  undertake  to  meet 
our  own  approval,  at  least,  under  the 
existing  circumstances.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  in  a  measure  satis- 
fied with  our  achievements  to  make 
good. 

But  success  in  farming  means 
more  than  in  generally  meant  in  oth- 
er business.  Not  only  must  large 
crops  and  adequate  profits  be  made 
one  year,  but  the  land  must  be  left 
capable  of  producing  equal  or  larger 
crops  the  following  year,  and  the 
other  years  that  swiftly  follow. 
Enough  feed  and  food  crops  must  be 
produced  to  run  the  farm  while  an- 
other crop  is  being  produced.  The 
buildings  must  be  kept  in  the  proper 
repair,  the  implements  must  be  re- 
plenished, suitable  power  and  ma- 
chines bought  and  the  home  kept  in 
order.  Livestock  must  be  raised  to 
consume  the  surplus  feed,  to  provide 
work  teams  and  to  supplement  the 
revenue. 

But  these  are  not  all.  Every  farmer 
is  a  part  of  the  community.  He  owes 
his  neighbors,  his  county  and  state 
something.  In  addition  to  making 
good  in  producing  a  competence  on 
the  farm  we  should  take  an  interest 
in  rural  society.  The  schools,  churches, 
roads  and  moral  tone  of  the  communi- 
ty will  demand  some  consideration  at 
our  hands.  To  make  good  as  a  highly 
respected  and  progressive  citizen,  we 
must  devote  some  thought  to  helping 
our  neighbors  build  up  the  community. 
Unless  we  do  this  it  will  be  hard  to 
approve  our  own  efforts  at  the  end  of 
the  year  when  the  harvest  is  finished. 
Making  good  as  a  farmer  means  mak- 
ng  good  as  a  a  neighbor  and  citizen. 
 0  

Airs.  Barton  (to  small  daughter  say- 
ing prayers) — A  little  louder,  dear.  I 
can't  hear. 

Daughter — Yes,  but  I'm  not  speak- 
ing to  you. 
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Using  Good  Judgment  On  The  Farm   Xo  Buy    FARMS  ^°  Sell 

R.  B.  Rushing.  '  AAAlillfcV/  ===== 


Some  years  ago  a  young  fellow  came 
to  me  and  said:  "I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  me. 
1  can't  make  things  go  right  some- 
how. 1  am  in  debt  and  not  getting 
ahead  at  all.  If  I  had  my  farm  paid 
for  I  wouldn't  care.  I  could  make  a 
living,  I  guess.  Here  I've  been  whack- 
ing away  six  years  and  am  just  where 
I  started.  I  can't  hit  it  just  right  in 
my  farming  operations.  I  don't  buy 
right  nor  sell  right.  In  fact,  I'm  no 
good,  I  reckon." 

After  cheering  him  up  a  little  I  told 
him  I  would  run  out  to  his  place  and 
see  if  I  could  give  him  any  hints  that 
would  help  him  any.  I  did  go  out  about 
a  week  afterwards  and  we  had  a  long 
talk  about  things.  One  thing  I  quickly 
noted  was  that  he  had  too  many 
chores  to  attend  to,  and  they  were 
taking  up  too  much  of  his  time  be- 
cause things  were  not  handily  placed. 
For  one  thing  he  had  to  carry  three 
baskets  of  corn  night  and  morning  to 
his  hog  pen,  60  yards  from  the  crib. 
Then  he  carried  water  to  them  from 
the  well  about  the  same  distance,  six 
basketfuls  three  times  a  day,  and 
many  other  chores  were  equally  dif- 
ficult.        .  '  ' 

I  suggested  a  number  of  changes 
not  hard  to  make  that  would  enable 
him  to  do  this  feeding  and  watering  m 
less  than  a  third  of  tne  time.  He  was 
quick  to  see  tne  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  tne  changes  I  suggested,  but 
he  said  that  he  could  not  think  of 
them  himself.  I  made  several  visits 
to  his  place  and  we  made  several 
changes  in  things— little  things  that 
made  a  vast  difference  in  the  number 
of  chores  to  be  done  and  the  time  and 
labor  expended  in  doing  them. 

As  his  farm  is  all  good  tillable  land 
I  pointed  out  how  he  could  put  in  the 
different  crops  he  grew  each  m  a  body 
by  itself  on  strips  running  the  entire 
width  of  the  farm.  This  made  plow- 
ing, planting  and  cultivating  much 
easier  and  the  regular  rotation  much 
handier,  while  it  also  gave  the  farm  a 
much  better  appearance.  He  adopted 
these  ideas  at  once  and  made  tne 
changes  with  a  good  deal  of  enthusi- 
asm. ,  .        ,  . 

In  the  matter  of  selling  his  products 
he  had  failed  because  he  could  not 
decide  when  to  let  go.  He  gave  me  a 
bunch  of  postal  cards  and  asked  me 
to  just  write  "sell"  when  the  market 
indicated  that  it  was  a  good  time  to 
sell;  he  was  to  keep  me  intomed 
as  to  what  he  had  on  hand.  He,  like 
many  another  farmer,  had  not  made  it 
a  point  to  sell  a  hog  or  other  animal 
just  when  it  was  ready,  but  to  keep  it 
with  the  lot  until  all  were  ready.  I 
showed  him  how  some  pigs  would  be 
ready  for  market  a  month  to  six 
weeks  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  same 
litter,  and  that  it  was  a  waste  of  feed 
to  hold  them  if  the  price  was  fairly 
good  My  motto  always  was  to  sell 
as  soon  as  ready  for  market,  whether 
it  was  an  animal  or  a  fowl.  While  an 
animal  or  fowl  is  growing  it  should 
have  all  the  food  it  will  consume.  To 
stint  is  to  lose.  As  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  size  when  growth  begins  to  slack 
up  it  will  take  on  fat  and  "round  out," 
but  the  increase  in  weight  is  much 
slower  than  during  the  growth  stage. 
Such  an  animal  or  fowl  looks  nice  and 
sells  well,  but  the  looks  have  often 
been  gained  at  the  expense  of  the 
feeder.  I  have  seen  a  single  pig  in  a 
herd  grow  to  much  faster  than  the 
rest  that  one  wouid  think  it  was  a 
month  older.  The  time  to  sell  is  just 
before  rapid  growth  ceased;  after  that 
time  the  period  of  largest  profit  is 
past. 

For  some  time  I  gave  this  young 
farmer  the  necessary  tips  in  about 
all  the  principal  matters  of  farm 
management,  and  when  I  asked  to  be 
excused  from  furttier  attention  along 
that  line  he  begged  so  hard  to  have 
me  continue  the  oversight  that  I  con- 
sented to  again  for  another  year, 
much  against  my  desire.  He  said  he 
had  done  so  well  and  been  so  entirely 
rid  of  uncertainty  that  he  would  be 


entirely  lost  if  I  withdrew  them. 

There  are  lots  of  farmers  like  him. 
They  are  almost  afraid  to  risk  their 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  best  time 
to  plow,  plant,  sell  their  produce,  and 
so  on. 

My  advice  has  always  been  and  is 
yet  to  watch  a  successful  neighbor,  or 
two  or  three  of  them.  The  man  who 
is  almost  certain  to  grow  a  good  yield 
of  corn  is  the  one  to  pattern  after  in 
all  matters  relating  to  toat  crop.  The 
man  who  is  invariably  successful  with 
wheat  is  the  one  to  watch  in  growing 
that  crop.  The  one  who  always  seems 
to  hit  the  market  just  right  with  his 
grain  or  other  produce  is  the  one  to 
closely  follow  in  selling. 

I  was  not  a  little  amazed  once  at 
the  action  of  a  neighbor  of  the  farmer 
I  was  working  for  at  the  time.  These 
two  men  had  had  some  trouble  with 
each  other  aDout  stock  and  as  a  re- 
sult had  ceased  to  recognize  each 
other  in  passing.  The  man  I  was 
working  for  got  a  tip  that  the  price 
of  hogs  had  jumped  10  cents  that 
morning.  He  rounded  up  his  herd, 
selected  those  that  were  ready  for 
market  and  nad  them  in  wagons  in  a 
jiffy.  As  we  were  loading  the  hogs  I 
caught  sight  of  the  neighbor  peeping 
through  the  hedge  to  see  what  the 
hubbub  was  about.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
what  we  were  at  he  called  his  boys 
and  got  his  marketable  hogs  together 
in  the  loading  yard. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  us  on  the  way  to 
town  he  put  on  three  loads  of  his 
hogs  and  followed.  He  had  so  much 
faith  in  his  neighbor's  judgment  on 
the  best,  time  to  sell  that  he  did  not 
wait  a  moment  to  learn  prices  when 
he  saw  the  other  man  selling.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  prices  were  fluctuating 
quite  liveiy,  and  tne  day  after  these 
two  men  delivered  their  hogs  t^e  price 
was  off  15  cents,  and  both  of  them 
were  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  prompt  action  of  the  day  pre- 
vious. 

Last  spring  we  nai  bad  weather  at 
corn-planting  time  and  many  a  farm- 
er was  in  a  dilemma  about  planting. 
In  the  neighDorhood  is  a  man  who 
rarely  fails  to  hit  the  best  time  for  it, 
and  three  or  lour  farmers  were 
watching  him  pretty  closely.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  that  tue  opportunity  to 
plant  surely  had  come,  and  several 
rushed  the  seed  in.  But  the  old  relia- 
ble did  not  enter  the  field.  Those  who 
were  being  guided  by  his  actions 
thought  he  surely  nad  missed  it,  and 
they  worried  consiuerable  about  their 
not  going  ahead  and  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  him.  Two  days  later  we  had 
the  heaviest  and  hardest  rain  of  the 
season.  Soon  as  the  soil  was  dry 
enough  to  work  this  man  was  in  the 
field  with  two  discs  driving  for  all  he 
was  worth. 

The  others  immediately  followed 
suit.  As  soon  as  the  soil  was  fitted 
for  the  seed  it  was  planted,  as  the 
season  was  well  adanced.  A  few 
showers  fell  the  following  weeK,  and 
soon  as  the  sui:..ce  was  workable  the 
man  was  on  the  field  with  his  harrows 
with  the  teeth  turned  well  back.  He 
secured  a  fine  stand,  as  did  those  who 
were  imitating  him,  and  they  all  had 
good  yields.  Those  who  planted 
earlier  missed  out  in  getting  a  stand 
and  their  crops  were  very  light.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  I  asked  this  farmer 
how  he  guessed  the  best  time  to  plant. 
He  said  that  he  noticed  the  upper 
clouds  were  moving  from  the  north- 
west and  that  was  a  good  indication 
that  tne  main  part  of  the  wet  spell 
was  at  an  end. 

Some  men  are  naturally  observant 
and  they  see  a  great  many  things  oth- 
ers do  not.  Others  are  natural  'traders 
and  they  rarely  fail  to  get  the  top 
price  for  their  produce.  It  Is  a  good 
idea  for  Chose  wno  cannot  read  wh:it 
we  might  call  "signs"  and  who  are 
slow  at  judging  markets  to  watch 
these  chaps.  They  exist  in  almost  ev- 
ery community,  anu  they  are  gener- 
ally termed  lucky  fellows,  and  they 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


Last  week  we  sold  several  of  the  farms 
we  advertised  to  some  of  the  best  farm- 
ers in  Utah.  Wheat  is  selling  this  week 
in  the  Bear  River  valley  for  $2.40  a  bushel. 
The  new  price  of  the  sugar  company  for 
sugar  beets  will  bring  the  farmers  tre- 
mendous returns.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  farm  that  will  pay  for  itself,  with  your 
efforts,  in  a  short  time,  these  farms  will 
certainly  appeal  to  you. 


40  acres  at  $115  per  acre,  all  in  crop 
this  year;  right  near  good  town,  close  to 
school,  in  one  of  the  best  districts  in  the 
Bear  River  valley.  Small  payment  down 
and  ten  years,  6  per  cent  interest. 


We  have  120  acres,  with  a  beautiful 
home,  large  barn,  all  painted  and  in  first- 
class  condition;  wagon  sheds,  machine 
sheds,  automobile  garage,  bunk  houses, 
summer  houses  for  the  men;  in  fact,  there 
are  numerous  other  buildings,  including 
chicken  pens  and  hog  houses.  This  prop- 
erty is  immediately  adjoining  the  town  of 
Tremonton,  on  the  main  state  highway. 
This  farm  can  be  bought  for  $175  per 
acre,  including  all  these  improvements. 
This  land  will  rent  for  cash  and  pay 
big  interest  on  the  money.  Small  pay- 
ment down,  ten  years  on  the  balance,  6 
per  cent  interest. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  a  number  of 
first-class  farms  for  sale  at  from  $10  for 
pasture  land  up  to  as  high  as  $130  per 
acre,  depending  upon  the  location  and 
improvements  upon  the  ground.  We  have 
one  nice  home,  surrounded  by  large  shade 
trees  and  lawns,  good  fruit  trees,  large 
barn  that  will  hold  thirty  or  forty  head 
of  stock,  with  a  big  haymow  overhead. 
This  property  has  city  water  piped  to 
the  door;  in  fact,  it  is  a  beautiful  place 
to  make  a  home  on  a  farfn.  We  can  sell 
you  this  property  for  $130  per  acre  for  the 
irrigated  land,  throwing  the  improvements 
in,  giving  you  ten  years  to  pay. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 
SOME  MONEY 

And  secure  a  good  farm  at  the  same  time. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  Elberta  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  postponed  by  the 
District  Court  for  30  days. 

Several  big  successful  companies  are 
going  to  bid  on  it.  Under  new  manage- 
ment there  will  be  land  boom  at  Elberta. 

One  company  agrees  to  bring  100  farm- 
ers from  the  Dakotas. 

OUR  PROPOSITION 

I  have  some  land  that  can  be  secured 
at  a  bargain  25  to  50  dollars  less  than 
the  other  land  will  sell  for.  It  is  ideally 
located.  Best  kind  of  land  with  primary 
water  right.  The  way  to  secure  a  good 
farm  at  a  low  price  is,  to  buy  now,  be- 
fore this  sale  is  put  through. 

Can  make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It 
is  a  real  bargain  if  you  want  a  farm. 

Write  me  today  so  we  can  get  together. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE— REAL  ESTATE 

Ninety  acres  fruit  and  stock  farm  near 
Ogden,  30  acres  in  choice  fruit,  $1,000  in 
tools  and  implements.  Full  water  right. 
Will  sell  with  or  without  this  years  crop. 
One-half  of  purchase  price  can  run  at 
six  per  cent.  Will  consider  trade  for 
desirable  city  or  farm  property. 

O.  A.  KENNEDY 
Utah  Nat'l.  Bldg.  Ogden,  Utah 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

Southwestern  Idaho  highly  improved 
irrigated  income  property  with  no  in- 
cumbrance. Splendid  community, 
near  good  town.  Good  water  right. 
Price  right  and  terms  easy.  Will  con- 
sider an  exchange  for  developed  or 
undeveloped  irrigated  land  lri  eastern 
Idaho  or  Utah  where  sugar  beets  are 
grown,  also  water  logged  land  where 
drainage  is  available,  if  price  la  right. 
Farm  Owner,  care"  of 
UTAH  FARMER 


In  Salt  Lake  county,  within  ten  miles 
of  city  limits,  we  are  ^offering  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  this  valley,  containing 
150  acres,  with  first-class  imrovements, 
all  under  high  state  of  cultivation,  at  a 
very  reasonable  price.  We  may  consider 
some  first-class  Salt  Lake  property  on 
this  farm.  If  you  desire  to  own  a  farm 
and  live  in  Salt  Lake,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible  to   find  an   equal   to   this  farm. 


We 'still  have  one  nice  dairy  farm  for 
sale  in  Cache  valley,  containing  160 
acres.  This  farm  has  sixty  acres  of  ir- 
rigated land  and  100  acres  of  pasture 
land.  We  are  holding  this  irrigated  land 
at  $100  per  acre  and  the  pasture  land  at 
$10  per  acre. 


On  Fourteenth  South  we  have  a  beauti- 
ful nine-room  house,  two  blocks  from  the 
car  line,  surrounded  with  nice  lawns, 
large  shade  trees,  a  splendid  family  or- 
chard and  berries.  This  property  con- 
tains six  acres,  all  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation;  barns,  chicken  runs  and  nu- 
merous other  outbuildings.  This  house 
cost  approximately  $8000  to  build.  This 
property  can  be  had  for  $7000,  10  per  cent 
down,  ten  years  on  the  balance  at  6  per 
cent  interest.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
beautiful  suburban  home,  where  you  can 
raise  a  garden,  fruit  and  berries,  and 
chickens,  it  will  certainly  appeal  to  you. 


We  also  have  on  a  live-cent  car  line 
some  one-acre  tracts  for  $450  per  acre 
on  a  small  payment  down. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 

52  and  54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963., 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


HOMESTEADS 

For  the  best  homesteads 
in  Utah,  write 

GEORGE  A.  COLE 
.Monticello,  Utah. 

succeed  where  others  fail.  When  a 
man  is  doing  well  steading  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  it.  And  while  it  might 
not  he  possible  for  everyone  to  un- 
derstand his  methods  of  arriving  at 
what  almost  invariably  proves  to  be 
a  correct  conclusion,  it  is  easy  to  act 
when  he  does  and  get  equally  good  re- 
sults. 


Lehl,  Utah. 


IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acre  irrigated  cattle  ranch,  ad- 
joining open  range  and  two  miles 
from  forest  reserve.  Has  125  tons  hay, 
20  acres  grain,  5  acres  of  potatoes,  12 
horses,  26  cattle,  22  hogs,  150  chickens, 
harness,  wagons  and  all  the  machin- 
ery needed.  Price  $12,000.  Good 
tsrxiis 

FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 
Ogden  Utah 

$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  In  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customer*.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  In  size,  delicious  in  flavor,  beautiful 
In  coioi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  aU.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  Is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  in  its  turn.  Its  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be.  „',  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  ut,h 


FOR  SALE 

100  acres  irrigated  land  6  miles 
from  Delta,  40  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, 10  acres  beets.  Good  3-room 
house,  stable  for  four  horses,  buggy 
shed,  chicken  house  and  flowing 
well.  Machinery  and  2  horses  go 
with  place  if  wanted.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  farm  in  a  sugar 
beet  district  a  a  good  buy.  EJd. 
Pearson,  Route  A.,  Delta,  Utah. 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    1,  1917 
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CORN  FOR  SILAGE 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
with  spots  varying  in  color  Trom  gray- 
ish white  to  yellow.  There  is  no 
positive  cure  for  this  trouble  known 
at  present.  As  in  the  case  of  any 
other  contagious  disease  the  sick  bird 
should  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  flock  to  prevent  mrther  infection 
and  if  very  sick  it  is  best  to  kill  it  and 
burn  the  body.  Clean  out  the  roosting 
place  and  spread  lime  in  places  most 
frequented  by  the  birds.  Disinfect 
the  drinking  water.  Potassium  per- 
manganate is  most  commonly  used. 
Use  enough  of  the  crystals  to  give  the 
water  a  wine  color.   The  amount  that 


Save  the  Grain 

Dant  tot  rata,  mice,  bugs  and  rain  ruin  Um 
Nation^  bread  Your  country  nooda  the  food— 
you  nasd  the  money.  Be  prepared  to  hold  the 
ciop  if  conditions  wan  ant  It. 

BUCKEYE  GRAIN  BINS 

$60  and 

up 

200  TO  5,000  BUSHELS 


Saves  Insurance  cost;  loss 
from  rain  and  snow;  loss 
(ram  moid;  loss  from 
thieves. 


Write  Today— Our  Stock 
Is  Limited 

There  is  nothing  of  the  "tin-can"  about 
the  Buckeye.  It's  the  "CRIB  WITH 
THE  STEEL  RIB."  Built  of  heavy 
galvanized  sheet  steel,  double  braced 
and  tight;  will  last  for  many  years. 

THE   PIERCE  COMPANY 
1118  WaJdheim  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


would  stay  on  a  dime  to  each  gallon 
of  water  is  about  right.  Avoid  heavy 
feeding  and  give  the  turkeys  as  much 
free  range  as  possible.  The  feeding 
of  sour  milk  has  been  found  to  help 
in  reducing  tbe  spread  of  this  disease 
and  in  keeping  the  turkeys  in  good 
health. 

In  the  case  of  most  contagious 
disease  it  is  usually  advisable  to  kill 
ana  burn  any  sick  birds  rather  than 
to  attempt  treatment  and  run  a  risk 
of  spreading  the  disease. 

 o  

RUN  YOUR  HOG  PLANT  AT 

CAPACITY  THIS  YEAR 

Have  you  retained  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  your  best  breeding  animals  to 
keep  your  hog  plant  running  at  capac- 
ity for  the  coming  year?  Are  you  in 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
high  pork  market  ai.d  the  correspond- 
ingly high  pure-bred  niarKet?  Are  you 
prepared  to  reap  a  handsome  reward 
from  the  hog  business  this  year  and 
next? 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  hog  pro- 
ducer. Prices  are  high  and  will  pos- 
sibly go  higher.  You  can  market  your 
tgrains  and  grasses  and  do  so  more 
profitably  on  the  hogs  four  feet  than 
through  any  other  channel.  The  world 
needs  the  pork  you  can  produce  and 
you  need  the  profits  it  will  bring  you. 
If  you  are  not  prepared,  begin  now. 

 o  

WHEN   BOTH  AGREED 

Papa  (sternly) — Come    here,  sir! 
Your  mother  and  I  agree  that  you  de- 
serve a  good  whipping. 
Small  boy  (sternly) — Oh,  yes,  That's 
-  about  the  only  thing  that  you  and 
mamma  ever  do  agree  about. 


POULTRY 


SAMPSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


This  tractor  delivers  12  horsepower  at  the  draw  bar, 
25  horsepower  at  the  belt,  burns  kerosene  or  distil- 
late, pulls  three  rnoldboard  plows  six  to  ten  inches 
deep  at  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  averaging 
one  acre  per  hour  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  two  and 
one-half  to  three  gallons  of  fuel  per  acre  plowed. 
Weight  5,700  pounds.  Price  $1,600.00,  delivered  on 
cars  at  Salt  Lake.  Tractors  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  COMPANY 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Berkshires  For  Fall  Breeding 


from 


BALLAMOAR 


FARMS 


50 — Spring    Boars    and    Sows    to    Select    From — 50 
Our  1917  Crop  is  Equal  to  Former  Ones. 
Write  for  Prices. 


Caine  Livestock  Co. 


RICHMOND 


UTAH 


WHAT  BREED  DO  YOU  RAISE? 

Byron  Alder,  U.  A.  C. 

It    Is    Important    That    the  Poultry 
Man   Select  the   Breed  Suited 
to  His  Purpose. 

Many  of  the  important  problems  in 
the  successful  management  of  chick- 
ens are  too  often  overlooked.  Tbe 
idea  that  increasing  the  feed  in 
quality  and  quantity  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  hens  lay  is  er- 
roneous. There  are  a  number  of 
other  factors  that  are  equally  im- 
portant and  must  be  considered  be- 
lore  success  can  be  obtained.  Only 
purebred  stock  that  has  been  care- 
mlly  selected  and  bred  for  vigor  and 
power  to  resist  disease  should  be 
used;  they  must  be  kept  in  a  house 
that  is  light  and  always  dry,  free 
from  draughts,  yet  supplying  an 
abundance  oi  fresh  air;  and  they  must 
be  protected  from  the  ravages  of  rats, 
mites,  lice  and  otlr;r  enemies. 

One  of  tne  common  standard  breeds 
should  be  selected  that  is  best  suited 
lor  the  condition  and  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  kept.  If  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  eggs,  and  meat  is  fairly 
.  cheap,  one  of  tne  small  nervous  and 
very  active  breeds  would  be  the  best 
but  if  both  eggs  and  meat  are  desired, 
a  larger  breed  might  give  the  best 
results.  For  convenience  in  studying, 
the  different  breds  are  placed  accord- 
ing to  their  useful  qualities  in  one  of 
the  following  groups:  egg  breeds, 
meat  Dreeds,  general  purpose  breeds, 
and  fancy  breeds. 

Tne  Egg  Breeds. 

This  group  includes  all  of  the 
small,  nervous,  active  breeds  that  do 
not  take  on  flesh  readily  and  are 
flighty  and  hard  to  confine.  Most  of 
them  are  non-setting,  that  is,  they 
have  lost  the  broody  habit,  and  can- 
not be  depended  upon  to  hatch  and 
rear  chicks'.  Individuals  may  become 
broody,  but  are  not  reliable  to  use  for 
incubation.  They  are  excellent  for- 
agers and  will  range  over  consider- 
able territory,  and  obtain  a  large  part 
of  their  feed,  if  given  the  opportunity 
to  do  so;  yet  do  fairly  well  under  close 
confinement.  They  arj  hardy  and  ma- 
ture early.  Pullets  often  begin  lay- 
ing when  only  five  month  old.  The 
most  popular  breeds  of  this  group  are; 
Leghorn,  Minorca,  Ancona,  Hamburg 
and  Campine. 

The  Meat  Breeds. 

In  thls^group  are  tbe  very  large, 
slow,  awkward  fowls.  All  are  of 
Asiatic  origin  and  have  feathered  legs. 
They  are  easily  confined,  poor  forag- 
ers, and  persistent  setters.  They  take 
on  flesh  readily,  but  mature  rather 
slowly.  When  carefully  managed  the 
pullets  are  fairly  good  layers,  but  as 
a  usual  thing  they  get  too  fat  and 
lazy  to  product  many  eggs.  The 
Brahma  is  tne  most  popular  breed  and 
the  Light  Brahmas  are  the  largest,  the 
standard  weight  of  the  cock  being 
twelve  pounds.  The  other  breeds  of 
this  group  are  the  Langshan  and 
Cochin. 

The  General  Purpose  Breeds. 

Here  in  America  these  two  ex- 
tremes have  been  brought  together, 
and  through  crossbreeding  and  care- 
ful selection  a  group  of  fowls  has  been 
developed  having  many  of  the  desir- 
able characters  of  each.  These  fowls 
are  lage,  yet  when  properly  handled 
they  are  good  egg  producers.  They 
are  gentle,  fairly  good  foragers,  hardy, 
easily  confined,  make  good  incubators 
and  excellent  mothers.  They  are 
especially  good  for  farm  conditions 
where  only  a  few  fowls  are  kept  for 
home  use.  Unless  properly  fed  and 
managed  they  will  get  too  fat  to  be 
profitable  layers.  The  popular  breeds 
of  this  group  are  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Rhode  Island  Red,  Wyandotte  and 
Orpington. 

Fancy  Breeds. 

In  this  group  are  the  Bantams. 
Games  and  many  others  that  are 
kept  as  pets  or  because  of  some 
peculiarity  or  fancy  coloring. 


Farmers'  Market 
Place 


DUROC  BRED  80W8 
We  are  offering  a  few  choice  fall 
gilts,  Hired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Uichards  Defender,  and  bred  to  our 
new  giant  herd  boar,  Richards 
Pathfinder.  We  purchased  Rich- 
ards Pathfinder  in  Iowa  last  De- 
cember and  he  Is  the  largest  boar 
of  hia  age  we  have  ever  seen.  These 
good  gilts  will  farrow  during  Au- 
gust and  we  are  pricing  them  low, 
as  we  need  the  room. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you  or 
will  refund  your  money  and  p*y 
the  express  charges  both  ways. 
RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho 
"Home  of  the  Champion  Duroca." 


FOR  SALE 

A  20  H.  P.  International  Harvester 
Tractor  Engine,  less  one-third  cost  price. 
Engine  now  $700.00,  5-disc  plow,  $75.00. 
See  outfit  at  work.  Also  big  Engine  Disc 
Harrow,  New  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  Small 
Uisc   Harrow  and   one  Mower. 

HENRY  SCHEPERS 
Sells,  Skull  Valley,  Tooele  Co.,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  Just 
weaned,  from  prize-winning  sows  and 
Richard's  Defender  Boar.  The  best  Duroc 
blood  in  the  West.  Orders  also  booked 
for  "Path-finder"  pigs  from  "Defender" 
sows.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

VICTOR  R.  FISHER 
Oxford   Idaho. 

BROWN    BROKERAGE  COMPANY 
Eccles  Building,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Our  business  is  selling  in  car  lots. 

COTTON  SEED  CAKE  &  MEAL 
CORN,  OATS,  HAY,  STOCK  FEED 
Provide  against  uncertainties  of  transport- 
ation by  anticipating  your  require- 
ments early. 

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
farm  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription.   D.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Help  Your 
Boy 

It  is  every  father's  business  to 
advise  and  help  his  boy. 

To  guide  and  start  him  out  right 
In  life. 

Can  you  help  him  in  any  greater 
way  than  to  find  the  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted? 

To  do  so  means  his  success. 

Get  one  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris'  new 
books. 

The  Young  Man 

and  His  Vocation 

It  explains  the  various  sides  of 
every  kind  of  work — tells  the  prep- 
aration for  each,  the  opportunities 
of  each  and  the  pay  from  each. 

It  points  out,  suggests,  encour- 
ages. 

It  will  help  you  to  help  your  hoy. 
It  will  help  your  boy  to  choose  for 
himself. 

Send  $1.25  to 
Book  Department 
THE  UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousand!  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 


100    Butter  Wrapperi.. 
200   Butter  Wrappers.-. 
500  Butter  Wn>  pers.._.. 
1.000  Butter  Wrappers  


.»0 

  1.18 

  1.00 

 1.00 


Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 
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GOLD 
STANDARD 
OF  VALUES 


1 


Four-Cylinder Reo 
Roadster 3  Passenqer 
$985 


Reo  the  Fifth 

5  Passenqer  Tourinq 
$985 


Six-Cylinder  Reo 

Kocdsttr  4  Passenqer 
(1385 


Six-GjlinderReo 

7  Passenqer  Tourinq 
$1385 


Reo  2-Ton  Truck 

Chassis 

miOiC-  •  (far  WGlfc 

$1800 


Reo  yk-Ton 
Speed-Waqcn  f'UtJ 


^.ai  PRJCE  S  ar-e 
F.O.B-LATSLSl^LG- 

increase 


Reo  Quality  is 
Uniform  in  all  Reo  Models 


AND  REO  QUALITY  at  Reo 

Prices  and  backed  by  the  Reo 
guarantee,  constitutes  "The 
Gold  Standard  of  Values"— 
each  model  in  its  class. 

WE    SHOW    HERE    SIX  Reo 

Models,  comprising  Fours  in 
Touring  and  Roadster  types; 
Sixes  in  Touring  and  Roadster; 
and  the  two  Reo  Commercial 
Vehicles  —  the  ^-Ton  "Speed 
Wagon"  and  2 -Ton  "Heavy 
Duty"  Truck. 

IN  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  we 

have  space  only  for  a  brief  para- 
graph pertaining  to  each  Model 
— lest  you  forget  the  line  is  so 
complete  that  you  can  find  the 
car  you  desire,  in  the  type  you 
prefer,  and  in  a  Reo. 

REO  THE  FIFTH,  "The  Incom- 
parable Four,"  is  America's  most 
famous  automobile.  Standard  in 
practically  its  present  form  for 
now  eight  seasons — "going  on 
nine."  At  its  present  price,  $985, 
this  car  is  verily  "A  gold  dollar 
for  ninety  cents." 

TO  REO  THE  FIFTH  more  than 
to  any  other,  is  due  the  move- 
ment that  is  now  so  apparent — 
the  return  to  the  Four-cylinder 
type  in  all  cars  listing  at  less  than 
$1000. 

THE  FOUR  IS  THE  ULTIMATE 

type  in  that  price  class.  Econ- 
omy of  upkeep,  as  demonstrated 
by  this  Reo  model,  has  done 
much  to  prove  the  superiority 
and  ruggedness  and  economy  of 
the  Four  in  that  class  of  car 
where  the  buyer  must  count  the 
cost  and  yet  demands  the  service 
and  the  roominess. 

THE  FOUR  ROADSTER  is  the 

handsomest  model  of  its  type 
you'll  see  on  the  road — at  any 
price.  And,  for  the  present,  you 
can  get  it  for  $985  and  freight 
from  the  factory. 


OF  THE  SIXf  ROADSTER  the 

same  is  true,  plus  the  extra  lux 
ury  it  affords  the  owner  at  the 
extra  cost — $1385  f.  o.  b.  Lan- 
sing. 

THESE  TWO  ROADSTERS  are 

of  similar  design  and  identical 
construction,  and  are  conceded 
to  be  the  handsomest  cars  of  the 
type — price  aside. 

FOR  THE  FAMILY  that  needs  a 
car  of  greater  capacity  than  five 
and  yet  of  moderate  upkeep,  the 
Reo  Six  Touring  Car — also  $1385 
for  the  present — knows  no  equal. 

NO  MATTER  WHAT  YOU  PAY 

you  cannot  obtain  a  7-passenger 
car  of  better  design;  one  that  rep- 
resents sounder  engineering; 
more  experience ;  better  materials 
and  workmanship  than  enter  into 
the  making  of  this  Reo  Six. 

THAT'S  A  BROAD  CLAIM,  but 

we  make  it  unhesitatingly — and 
you  know  that  the  word  of  Reo 
passes  at  par  everywhere. 

OF  THE  REO  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

the  same  is  true.  The  $4 -Ton 
"Hurry  Up"  Wagon  at  $1,125 
(chassis  $1050);  and  the  famous 
2-Ton  Reo  "Heavy  Duty" 
Truck  at  $1800 — each  is  the 
leader  in  its  own  class — demand 
greatly  in  excess  of  factory 
capacity. 

BUT  THAT  IS  TRUE  of  all  Rep 

models,  without  exception. 

THAT'S  WHY  WE  SAY  "Reo 
Quality  is  Uniform  in  all  Reo 
Models,"  the  uniform  over  de- 
mand for  all  Reo  models  justi- 
fies the  statement. 

ORDER  NOW  if  you'd  have  your 
Reo  soon.  Present  prices  obtain 
only  from  day  to  day,  and  are 
subject  to  increase  without 
notice. 
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WAR  AND  ROADS 


-o.s 


By  William  Forrest  Long. 


lauy 


militarists  of   both   nationalmust  prove  a  failure,  if  any  single  com- 


internationab  repute  have  oft  re- 
peated the  statement  that  the  coun- 
try, or  countries,  possessing  the  last 
bushel  of  wheat  would  win  the  war. 
In  other  words,  the  food  supply  of  a 
nation  is  of  primary  importance;  its 
soldiers  at  the  firing  line  are  only  a 
secondary  consideration.  Again,  we 
are  told  that  for  every  man  at  the 
front,  seven  are  required  in  back  of 
the  lines  and  at  home  for.  supplying 
him  with  food,  clothing,  and  the  im- 
plements of  his  craft. 

President  Wilson  not  long  ago  told 
us  that  the  entire  nation — its  men,  its 
women,  its  children,  together  with  all 
of  its  vast  resources, 
including  railroads, 
fields,  forests  and 
factories,  must  be 
pressed  into  one 
vigorous  and  effici- 
ent prosecution  of 
,the  campaign  if  we 
would  win.  "The 
Ration  at  war," 
then,  is  the  new 
slogan  of  the  latter 
date  twentieth  cen- 
tury Americans. 
■  Accordingly,  the 
words:  efficiency  in 
all  things,  should 
constitute  and  be 
Our  guide  through- 
wit  the  entire  .1  - 
ration  of  the  crisis 
In  which  we  are  now 
Involved.  Little  wi'l 
Sit  suffice  to  have 
Efficient  and  well 
trained  soldiers  at 
the  firing  line,  un- 
less we  likewise 
have  efficient  and 
Well  organized  mei  ',- 
Odfl  Of  su"i!'Or:  i:r- 
these  soldiers  from 
the  rear.  We  r  u-\ 
therefore,  conserve 
all  of  our  resources; 
we  must  make,  ef- 
ficient to'  the  'las- 
degree,  not  alone  our 
soldiers  in  the  field, 
but  also  our  workers 
at  home,  our  farms, 
our  industries,  and 
"ur  railroad!  Each 
one  of  the  forms 
pal  link  la 
'he  great  chain  of 
national  efficiency,  of 
which    the  whole 


ponent  part  is  slightly  or  neg- 
lected. 

We  must  intensify  the  production 
of  our  fields.  We  must  grow  more 
food.  To  us  has  been  delegated  the 
task  of  feeding  practically  all  of  the 
allied  nations.  In  view  of  this  grave 
responsibility,  the  word  efficiency 
strikes  home  with  double  meaning 
and  force;  and  in  the  performance  of 
this  most  gigantic  task,  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  waste  a  single  grain  of  either 
mental  or  material  energy.  However, 
it  will  be  of  little  avail  to  intensify 
the  production  of  our  fields,  to  con- 
serve every  ounce  of  soil  fertility,  un- 


less we  likewise  provide  a  more  effici- 
ent means  of  getting  these  farm  pro- 
ducts, these  necessities  of  life,  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer,  the  market,  on 
the  railroad  sidin  as  the  case  might 
be. 

One  serious  fault  with  us  Americans 
is  that  we  become  so  engrossed  with 
the  importance  of  our  particular 
duties,  and  with  tne  line  of  specialty, 
in  which  we  ourselves  are  engaged, 
our  own  troubles  and  tribu- 
lations, that  we  are  sometimes 
inclined  to  loose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  duties  and  lines  of 
specialty  of  others.  For  instance, 
those  engaged  in  military  operations 


THE   BECK  STREET  CONCRETE  HIGHWAY  BETWEEN  SALT  LAKE  AND  OGDEN  AND  JUST  NORTH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


One  of  the  very  best  examples  of  Permanent  Highway  Construction  in  the  entire  United  States,  and  built 
for  the  extremely  low  price  of  $1.03  per  square  yard  for  the  concrete  slab,  and  35  cents  per  yard  for  the 
excavation,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  total  of  but  $10,528  per  mile  for  a  road  16  feet  wide.  .  One  can  better 
appreciate  this  price  when  told  that  the  average  cost  of  some  8,000  miles  of  concrete  roads  built  in  this  country 
during  the  past  25  years  is  $14,000  per  mile.  This  fact  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  war  has  not  increased  the 
prices  of  materials  and  labor  as  much  as  people  would  generally  believe. 

This  Beck  Street  Highway  built  with  good  materials,  and  with  careful  workmanship  and  supervision  should 
last  indefinately  under  the  very  heaviest  of  traffic  conditions. 


are  so  apt  to  depreciate  the  importance 
of  the  activities  •  connected  with  our 
industrial  operations;  those  connect- 
ed with  industries  to  forget  that  there 
are  serious  problems  and  difficulties  I 
connected  with  the  operation  of  farms 
or  railroads;  and  those  engaged  in 
the  problems  of  railroad  transportation 
to  belittle  or  minimize  the  importance 
of,  and  the  difficulties  connected  with 
transportation  by  way  oi  public  high- 
ways, etc.  We  must  grow  out  of  this 
state  of  mind;  we  must  become 
broader  in  our  views,  and  more  ap- 
preciative of  all  the  problems  connect- 
ed with  our  present  propoganda,  if  we 
would  attain  the  ideal  state  of  effici- 
ency and  prepared- 
ness. 

Roads!  We  must 
build  them;  we  must 
have  more  and  bet- 
ter roads;'  roads  of 
such  a  nature  that 
will  successfully 
stand  up  under  and 
survive  the  effects  of 
modern  traffic  con- 
ditions, and  not 
transform  them- 
selves into  veritable 
sloughs  of  mud  and 
dust  as  soon  as  they 
are  built.  We  can  no 
more  afford  to  waste 
money,  and  time, 
and  labor,  on  this 
link  of  our  chain  of 
national  efficiency, 
than  on  any  other. 
Indeed,  these  artar- 
ies  of  communication 
between  our  farms 
and  our  railroads, 
our  towns  and  our 
cities,  our  stations 
of  reserve  and  our 
firing  lines,  are  just 
as  vital — just  as 
essential  to  this 
nation's  state  of  pre- 
paredness and  effici- 
ency, as  are  the 
fields,  the  railroads, 
our  industries — yea, 
or  even  as  the 
soldiers  at  the  firing 
une;  and  our  captain 
of  industry,  our  rail- 
road presidents,  our 
agricultural  experts 
and  army  generals 
must  be  made  to 
realize  this  all  im- 
portant fact! 


OF 


MAKE  A  CAREFUL  AND  CLEAN  HARVEST 

Better  Returns  For  You  and  It  Will  Help  Increase  Food  Supply 
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Get  Your  Exhibits  Ready  Now  For 

Utah's  Greatest  Fair!! 


Biggest  Premiums,  Biggest  Prizes  and  Best  Enter- 
tainment Program  in  the  History  of  the  State. 

Get  Your  Exhibit  Ready  Now! 

All  Utah  Will  Be  There  to  See  It! 



. 

Herbert  Hoover  Says: 

"It  is  the  solemn  duty  of  every  one  to  study 
food  efficiency  at  your  Great  State  Fair." 

UTAH  STATE  FAIR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  September  29--October  6 
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More  Wheat  In  Utah 

By  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  of  Experiment  S"tation^ 


By  E.  B. 


In  the  effort  of  the  Government  to 
increase  the  wheat  supply  of  the 
country  in  this  period  of  great  national 
need,  Utah  has  been  asked  to  add  12 
per  cent  to  her  production  of  fall 
wheat.  This  comes  as  a  direct  call 
from  the  Government  the  same  as  the 
other  calls  to  duty  that  have  been 
issued  during  tne  last  few  months. 
Utah  has  always  felt  a  pride  in  being 
a  leader  in  her  support  of  every 
patriotic  move.  Her  response  to  the 
liberty  loan,  the  red  cross,  and  the 
call  for  men  are  already  matters  of 
record  to  which  every  loyal  citizen 
can  point  back  with  pride  in  years  to 
come.  From  Utah's  nabit  of  respond- 
ing when  duty  calls,  we  may  be  sure 
that  in  this  latest  call  she  will  not  be 
found  waiting. 

The  only  question  that  will  be  asked 
is:  How  can  this  be  done  to  best 
advantage  without  decreasing  the  pro- 
duction of  other  crops?  Utah  has 
never  been  a  large  producer  of  wheat 
when  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  states.  Her  total  production 
amounts  to  only  about  eight  million 
bushels;  while  a  number"  of  states 
have  yielded  over  one  hundred  million 
bushels  in  a  year. 

The  area  of  Utan  is  over  52  million 
acres  witn  less  than  4  per  cent  of  this 
land"  in  cultivation.  While  the  larger 
part  of  the  State  is  made  up  of  moun- 
tains, there  are  large  tracts  of  land 
now  lying  idle  that  are  capable  of 
producing  wheat.  Many  of  these 
tracts  are  held  by  private  individuals 
for  speculation.  The  owners  do  not 
have  to  farm  and  they  hold  the  land 
for  a  rise  in  price,  when  it  should  be 
released  to  tnose  who  would  culti- 
vate it. 

In  the  uays  when  wheat  sold  for 
sixty  cents  a  bushel,  it  did  not  pay 
these  land  owners  to  operate  their 
farms  with  hired  help  and  as  a  result 
the  land  was  left  in  its  native  brush. 
Now  that  grain  has  increased  so 
much  in  price,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
much  or  tnis  land  can  be  made  to  re- 
turn handsome  profits.  If  it  is  ever 
going  to  pay  for  being  farmed,  surely 
now  is  the  time.  The  suggestion  is 
made  that  during  these  times  of  high 
prices  the  land  can  be  cleared  and 
cropped,  the  expense  being  justified 
by  the  extra  money  received  for  the 
crop;  then  prices  should  return  to 
normal,  the  big  expense  of  bringing 
the  land  in  having  been  met,  the  land 
will  be  able  to  pay. 

Millions  of  acres  of  wheat  should  be 
raised  every  year  with  the  flood  water 
that  runs  to  waste  in  the  spring. 
Down  every  river  during  the  early 
part  of  the  season  great,  floods  of 
water  rush  and  go  to  waste.  If  this 
water  were  diverted  on  to  the  land  a 
rich  harvest  of  wheat  would  result. 
The  Utah  Experiment  has  demon- 
strated that  the  early  water  can  be 
used  to  very  good  advantage  in  rais- 
ing wheat.  Tais  makes  it  possible 
for  the  farmer  to  raise  as  large  an 
acreage  of  beets,  potatoes,  alfalfa, 
corn,  and  other  crops  as  he  has  late 
water  for,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
can  produce  as  much  wheat  as  will 
be  possible  with  the  extra  early  water. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  any  water 
for  wheat  during  the  later  part  of  the 
summer  when  it  is  scarce. 

Although  Important  results  may  be 
expected  from  improved  methods  of 
irrigation,  the  great  increase  in  wheat 
production  in  Utah  will  come  from 
the  dry-farms.    Each  year  new  tracts 


are  being  opened,  but  there  are  many 
more  areas  that  are  capable  of  de- 
velopment. Some  of  these  are  com- 
paratively near  tue  larger  cities  of 
the  State.  The  delay  in  many  of  these 
cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  owner 
will  not  develop  the  land  himself  nor 
will  he  dispose  of  it  at  a  fair  price  to 
others  who  would  be  willing  to  raise 
crops. 

Of  course,  much  of  the  delay  results 
from  lack  of  capital,  power,  and 
machinery.  In  many  of  these  cases 
helpful  co-operation  between  capita- 
lists and  land  owners  would  be 
mutually  profitable. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
that  arise,  Utah  should  try  to  do  her 
part  in  giving  to  the  nation  the  extra 
wheat  that  has  been  requested  of  her. 


Utah  Farm  Profits 

Brossard,  Farm  Management  Demonstrator,  Utah  Agricultural 
College  and  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  co-operaung. 


Labor  Income  Satisfactory. 

The  farming  business  is  nou  difficult 
to  analyze  when  farm  accounts  are 
kept.  The  County  Agricultural  Agent 
of  Utah,  co-operating  with  the  Farm 
Management  Demonstrator,  have  been 
encouraging  farmers  to  keep  account 
of  their  farm  business  in  the  "Utah 
Farmers'.  Account  Book."  They  are 
urging  this  in  order:  1.  to  teach  a 
simple  method  of  summarizing  the 
farm  business  each  year;  2.  to  mea- 
sure each  year's  farm  profits;  3.  to 
assist  the  farmers  to  become  familiar 
with  the  facts  concerning  their  suc- 
cess or  failure;  4.  to  make  a  per- 
manent record  of  the  successes  and 
failures  for  future  reference;  and  5. 
to  establish  certain  standards  which 


All  important  factors  governing  the  production  of  various  crops  are  care- 
fully studied  by  the  Utah  Experiment  Station.  The  affect  of  the  amount 
and  time  of  irrigation  on  the  growth  and  maturity  of  wheat  is  being 
studied  in  the  cut.  Guess  work  is  eliminated  from  farming  by  such  methods. 


Marketing  Considerations 


M. 


H.  Greene,  Field  Agent  in  Marketing,  The  Extension  Division  of  the  U. 
A.  C.  and  Bureau  of  Markets  Co-operating. 


The  opportune  time  now  presents  it- 
self for  every  producer  of  agricultural 
products  to  stop  and  consider  whatMs 
to  be  done  with  the  farm  crops.  Will 
it  pay  best  to  sell  at  harvest  time  or 
store  and  take  chances  of  an  increased 
price?  Should  the  hay  and  grain  be 
converted  into  a  finished  products, 
such  as  pork,  beef,  mutton,  eggs,  milk, 
etc.,  or  be  sold  at  the  prevailing  high 
prices?  Can  part  of  the  crop  be  sold 
and  cheaper  feeds  substituted?  Will 
it  pay  best  to  sell  direct  to  consumer 
or  make  a  sale  through  the  aid  of  a 
middleman?  These  are  but  few  of 
the  questions  which  will  occupy  the 
thoughts  of  our  Utah  farmers  this  fall. 

The  lack  of  observing  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  distribution  and 
trusting  to  luck  by  following  hapha- 
zard system  of  making  sales  is  a 
primary  factor  determining  failure  in 
the  farm  business.  The  farm  is  a 
business  and  the  farmer  is  its  man- 
ager, not  only  as  a  producer  but  as 
a  salesman.  Scientific  management 
must  be  on  the  farm  as  it  is  in  the 
factory.  It's  the  knowing  of  what  to 
produce  and  how  and  when  to  sell 
that  counts. 


The  farmer  who  produces  and  does 
not  study  the  needs  of  the  trade  to 
which  he  caters  is  gradua.ly  failing  in 
accomplishing  his  fullest  purpose.OTo 
sell  unsorted  potatoes,  or  peaches  and 
apples  with  tne  nice  large  ones  on  the 
top  of  the  box  or  basket  is  a  deteri- 
ment  to  the  trade.  The  detection  of  a 
wormy  apple  or  undersized  peach  or 
a  small  snubby  potato  brings  down  the 
price  of  the  lot.  It's  the  product  of 
poor  quality  which  determines  the 
price  of  the  superior  product. 

The  principal  weakness  is  market- 
ing are  improper  grading  and  packing. 
Already  our  Utah  farmers  are  asking 
about  number  one  Northern  and  the 
other  grades  of  wheat  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  fixing  of  wheat 
prices  by  the  government  at  the 
primary  markets.  The  grain  standard 
act  governing  the  sale  of  cereals  is 
just  the  beginning  of  legislation  with 
state  and  national  in  the  direction  of 
proper  standardization.  Yet  one  of 
the  first  remedies  for  poor  grading  and 
packing  will  be  found  in  awakening 
the  farmers  to  the  needs  of  improved 
methods. 


are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
farmer  on  any  particular  farm. 

In  the  analysis  of  these  records  the 
farmer's  labor  income  is  the  measure 
used  to  show  the  comparative  prof- 
tablenesss  of  farms.  It  seems  to  be 
the  most  accurate  and  convenient 
measure  by  which  to  compare  farms 
with  farms.  It  does  not,  however, 
show  the  entire  net  annual  income  of 
the  respective  farmers. 

Labor  income  is  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting, from  the  gross  farm  receipts, 
the  gross  farm  expenses  and  5  per 
cent  interest  on  the  capital  invest- 
ment. An  example  of  how  labor  in- 
come is  figured  is  shown  in  Table  I 
which  gives  the  average  figures  from 
308  Utah  irrigated  farms,  1916.  This 
labor  income  is  considerably  higher 
than  normal,  due  to  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions brought  on  by  the  world  war. 

Table  I.    Average  labor  income  from 
308  Utah  irrigated  farms,  1916. 

Average  capital  investment  $9,262 


Average  farm  reecipte   2,220 

Average  farm  expenses   912 


Average  farm  income...  $1,308 

Interest  on  capital  at  £>%   463 

Average  labor  income  $  845 

It  may  be  seen  that  Utah  irrigated 
farms  which  do  a  general  diversified 
farm  business  are  profitable. 

There  are  two  items,  however, 
which  are  not  considered  in  figuring 
the  income  from  tne  farm  by  this 
method.  Tne  farm  products  consumed 
by  the  farm  family  such  as  meat,  fruits, 
butter,  eggs,  wheat  for  flour;  fruits, 
vegetables,  etc.,  the  value  of  which  is 
estimated  at  about  $600  for  the  aver- 
age farm;  and  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  farm  land  are  thus  not 
included  in  labor  income. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  farm 
land  due  to  the  labor  of  men,  teams, 
etc.,  has  been  included  in  labor  in- 
come, by  calculating  the  value  of  such 
labor  and  adding  it  to  the  other  farm 
reecipts  as  an  increase  in  inventory, 
but  no  annual  increase  in  value  that 
might  be  thought  of  as  "unearned  in- 
crement," is  incl-ded  in  labor  income 
as  calculated  in  Table  L 

Utah   Irrigated   Farms  Are  Good  In- 
vestments. 

It  is  recognized,  however,  that  there 
is  an  annual  increase  in  the  value  <SL 
the  farm  property  which  is  not  includ- 
ed in  labor  income.  This  in  no  way 
affects  the  purpose  of  the  farm  ac- 
counts, as  now  being  kept  by  about 
1,000  farmers  in  Utan,  but  it  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  all  per- 
sons when  purchasing  any  kind  of  a 
farm  no  matter  where  it  is  located. 

According  :o  U.  S.  census  figures, 
the  average  value  of  all  farm  property 
in  Utah  in  j.a50  was  $1,018,  and  in 
1910,  $6,957.  This  indicates  an  in- 
crease for  the  60  year  period  of 
$5,939  or  5So,4  per  cent  of  $1,018. 
This  represents  an  increase  each  year 
in  the  value  of  aU  farm  property,  at 
the  rate  of  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
original  value  ($1,015>),  of  3.255  per 
cent  compounded  annually.  This 
shows  that  Utah  farm  land  on  the 
average  has  been  a  good  investment. 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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KILLING    COWS   AND  CALVES 

"I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  pass  a  law  to  compel  farmers  to 
weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow  and 
sell  as  veal  all  calves  from  cows  that 
do  not  produce  at  least  2o0  pounds  of 
butterfat  per  year,  also  to  sell  such 
cows  to  the  butcher." 

This  is  a  suggestion  from  an  Illinois 
farmer.  In  normal  times  his  words 
would  not  pass  undisputed.  Jnder 
present  conditions  advocacy  of  such 
wholesale  slaughter  must  be  promptly 
nipped  in  the  bud.  Certainly  such  a 
suggestion,  wholly  without  provision, 
should  not  unchallenged. 

Thousands  of  the  cows  that  produce 
less  than  250  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
year  are  not  at  fault.  Their  production 
indicates  the  care,  feed  and  manage- 
ment they  receive  rather  than  their 
productive  ability.  Before  laws  are 
passed  that  force  slaughter  on  the 
basis  of  low  production,  laws  should 
be  passed  to  regulate  breeding  and 
feeding,  care  and  management. 

The  average  production  in  this  coun- 
try is  less  than  150  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. Therefore,  our  Illinois  farmer 
would  have  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  milk  cows  and  calves  of  the 
United  States  slaughtered. 

A  steer  living  three  years  makes 
only  about  200  pounds  of  fat  in  his  life- 
time. The  250-pound  cow  makes  750 
pounds  of  fat  worth  three  times  as 
much  per  pound,  and  she  eats  little  or 
no  more  food  in  doing  so.  The  aver- 
age cow  that  yields  250  pounds  of  but- 
terfat in  a  year  produces  approxi- 
mately 6,000  pounds  of  milk  in  which 
is  contained  over  500  pounds  of  min- 
eral matter,  protein  and  milk  sugar, 
most  of  which  are  digestible  and  the 
best  of  foods. 

Even  in  normal  times  no  greater 
calamity  could  befall  this  agricultural 
nation  than  to  pass  a  law  that  would 
destroy  animals  producing  annually 
more  than  700  pounds  of  the  choicest 
and  most  necessary  of  human  foods. 
The  milk  supi  ly  would  be  so  curtailed 
that  scarcely  a  human  infant  would 
live,  few  invalids  would  survive,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  would  quickly 
wane,  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  which 
crumble  and  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation would  cease.  Illustrative  proof 
of  this  is  found  today  in  Europe.  In 
England  where  candensed  milk  has 
continued  to  be  available  by  import- 
ation, infant  mortality  is  only  about  60 
per  cent.  In  Serbia,  where  there  is 
almost  no  milk,  98  per  cent  of  the 
babies  born  die  in  infancy,  and  the 
average  baby  mortality  in  the  warring 
nations  is  approximately  90  per  cent, 
due  largely  to  the  limited  milk  supply. 
The  law  our  Illinois  friend  suggests 
would  result  in  a  like  condition  in 
America. 

Be  it  remembered  that  milk  and 
milk  alone  contains  the  life-saving, 
growth  stimulating  bodies  that  are 
essential  for  child  existence  and  de- 
velopment. Mature  beings  can  sur- 
vive on  proposed  milk  and  butter  sub- 


Do  not  let  uneasi- 
ness regarding  your 
valuables  mar  the 
pleasure  of  your  va- 
cation trip.  Place 
them  in  one  of  our 
safe  deposit  boxes 
and  forget  them  until 
they  are  needed.  You 
can  do  this  by  mail. 
Write  for  particu- 
lars. 


Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 
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stitutes.    Children  cannot. 

The  point  our  Illinois  friend  at- 
tempted to  bake  a  well  taken.  His 
desire,  no  doubt,  is  to  make  impres- 
sive the  iact  that,  with  conditions  as 
they  are  today,  no  man  should  be  con- 
tent to  milk  a  cow  yielding  only  250 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year  and  raise 
the  calf  from  such  a  cow,  when  by  the 
use  of  a  good  sire  and  proper  methods 
of  feed,  care  and  management,  he  can 
build  up  a  herd  much  more  productive. 

The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  found  after  a  study  of  26  aver- 
age herds  that  raising  calves  for  veal 
or  for  beef  is  a  losing  proposition. 
The  owners  oi  18  herds  raised  323 
veals  and  lost  on  the  avesage  $1.95  a 
head.  The  average  loss  incurred  by 
raising  3.61  calves  for  an  entire  year 
was  $6.90  each.  Only  five  dairymen 
in  30  raised  calves  at  a  profit.  There 
can  be  only  one  logical  conclusion 
drawn  from  these  results  and  the 
thoughtful  farmer  has  long  ago  drawn 
the  conclusion  and  is  gradually  solv- 
ing his  problems.  He  has  substituted 
the  silo  for  the  stalk  field,  legumes 
for  timothy  hay,  light,  well  ventilated 
barns  for  cold,  damp,  dark,  foul-smell- 
ing quarters.  He  is  keeping  good 
cows,  giving  them  good  care  and 
abundant,  well  balanced  rations,  and 
the  greatest  step  he  has  taken  is  that 
of  heading  his  herd  with  a  purebred 
sire  of  highly  productive  ancestry. 
As  a  result  of  feeding,  breeding  and  se- 
lection, his  herds  are  improving.  In- 
stead of  slaughtering  every  cow  that 
failed  to  make  him  a  profit  he  has  in- 
creased her  production  and  bred  from 
her  daughters  whicn  he  has  raised 
wejl,  developed  properly  and  made 
from  them  cows  that  are  not  only 
more  largely  productive  than  their 
mothers,  but  which  when  mated  with 
good  sires,  reproduce  offspring  that  in 
turn  are  more  productive  than  their 
mothers. 

Construction  and  not  destruction  is 
what  laws  should  encourage.  No 
healthy  cow  is  so  poor  but  that  highly 
productive,  profitable  descendants  can 
be  bred  from  ner  as  a  fountain  head 
if  intelligence  is  used  in  the  selection 
of  the  sire  and  in  the  development  of 
offspring,  generation  after  generation. 
This  has  been  conclusively  proved  re- 
peatedly since  the  time  when  the  only 
cows  on  eartn  were  longhorned  wild 
beasts  of  the  prairies  and  forests. 

Pass  laws  if  you  will  to  slaughter 
the  scrub  bull  and  to  knock  in  the 
head  on  sight  his  male  offspring,  but 
save  the  females  and  breed  from  them 
the  class  of  cows  which  not  only 
foster  humanly,  hut  return  profit  to 
their  owners. — Kimball  Dairy  Parmer. 


AVOIDING  LEAKS  IN  CREAM  CANS 

By  W.  H.  Underwood. 

If  every  cream  producer  realized 
that  "quality  makes  the  market  and 
the  market  determines  the  price,"  it 
would  put  more  money  into  his 
pocket.  This  fact  seems  difficult  for 
the  farmer  to  comprehend,  especially 
in  the  cream  business.  When  farm- 
er A  gets  no  more  for  his  cream  than 
farmer  B,  although  A  produces  clean, 
sweet  cream,  and  15  cream  that  of- 
fends three  special  senses  (sight, 
taste  and  smell )  "what  is  the  use" 
argues  A  and  he  becomes  careless 
about  cleaning  his  barn,  separator 
and  dairy  utensils  and  cooling  the 
cream.  The  result  of  this  is  deter- 
ioration of  creamery  butter. 

Seldom  can  a  creamery  be  found 
that  is  not  equipped  with  modern 
machinery  and  everything  kept  in  a 
sanitary  manner  and  the  buttermaker 
knows  his  business.  The  creamery  Is 
capable  of  turning  out  a  number  one, 
gilt  edge  product  which  brings  a  top 
notch  in  price  when  it  can  buy  clean, 
good  flavored  cream. 

The, person  behind  every  can  of 
cream  Bhipped  must,  have  enthusiasm, 
a  wide-awake  Interest,  n  the  cream 
arrives  at  the  creamery  in  good  con- 
dition. This  is  especially  true  dur- 
ing the  summer  time;.    In  hot  weather 


it  is  more  difficult  to  avoid  leaks  in 
the  cream  can  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year. 

To  produce  good  cream  we  must 
first  have  good,  clean  milk.  The  only 
way  to  produce  clean  milk  is  to  get 
no  dirt  in  it  (for  we  can't  strain  dirt 
out  of  milk)  and  the  clean  cow  is 
the  first  aid  to  clean  milk.  If  this 
clean  cow  is  milked  in  a  clean  barn 
and  everything  the  milk  touches  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  udder  till  the 
cream  is  separated  from  it,  and  the 
cream  is  received  in  a  clean  can,  the 
cream  is  bound  to  be  good  cream. 

As  warm  cream  is  an  ideal  soil  for 
the  development  of  bacteria  we  must 
cool  the  cream  immediately  after 
separating.  If  the  cream  is  cooled  to 
a  temperature  of  50  degrees  and  held 
at  this  temperature  it  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  a  long  time.  It  is 
well  to  use  a  thermometer  to  test  the 
temperature.  If  ice  is  not  available 
place  the  can  of  cream  in  a  tank  of 
cold  water  and  stir  the  cream  fre- 
quently while  cooling.  When  two 
batches  of  cream  are  being  mixed 
both  should  be  at  as  near  the  same 
temperature  as  possible. 

If  the  day  of  shipping  is  very  sultry 
the  cream  can  is  quite  likely  to  leak 
at  the  top.  As  the  cool  cream  becomes 
heated  on  its  journey  to  the  creamery 
it  expands  and  is  forced  out  at  the 
lid.  Often  on  a  hot  day  I  have  seen 
the  cream  oozing  from  the  cans  at  the 
railway  station  even  before  shipping.- 
This  could  have  been  avoided  if  a 
jacket  made  of  an  old  blanket  had 
been  wet  and  then  slipped  over  the 
can.  Felt  jackets  for  this  purpose  can 
be  purchased  from  dealers  in  dairy 
supplies  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  they  are  well  worth  the  price 
asked  for  them.  In  the  five  gallon  can 
that  you  ship  forty  pounds  of  cream 
in  winter  it  is  well  to  put  only  thirty- 
eight  pounds  during  hot  weather. 

Keeping  the  cream  too  long  before 
sending  it  to  the  creamery  is  one 
source  of  poor  quality  butter.  Poor 
quality  is  a  leak  in  the  can.  We  must 
not  be  "penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish" about  transportation.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  ship  two  can  of  cream  in  three 
shipments  and  have  it  arrive  at  the 
creamery  in  good  condition  that  to 
wait  until  all  the  cans  are  full  and 
the  cream  be  received  with  an  off 
flavor  and  low  in  quality.  A  cream- 
eryman  of  wide  experience  says  this 
is  one,  of  the  biggest  leaks  in  the 
creamery  business.  'Cream  that  is  so 
old  that  it  is  just  whey  and  lumps  is 
very  difficult  to  test  as  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  well  mixed  so  a  uniform  sample 


can  be  obtained.  That  sample  is  so 
small  that  a  mistake  is  multiplied 
several  times  when  computing  the  eon- 
tents  of  a  can.  The  better  the  cream 
the  more  uniform  the  sample  and 
hence  the  fairer  the  test. 

A  cream  can  can  have  a  leas  that  oc- 
curs right  at  the  separator.  Every  separ- 
ator has  stamped  upon  it  the  speed 
at  which  should  be  operated  to  ob- 
tain the  best  results.  Many  farmers 
just  guess  at  the  rate.    To  guess  is  a 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


ABSORBING 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  ap- 
plication. $2  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful, 
Swollen  Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 
dealers  or  delivered.  Book  "Evidence"  free. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted, 


your  commissions  on  sale 
Five< 


Drive  and  <k'ni(>n:-trnte  the  hush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of 
My  CL'entsaremakinsr  money.  Ship- 
mcntsare  promut. 
;  UrcS  kush.  Cars  jruar- 
nnteco  or  money 
back.  191S  models 
ready. 

V»  rite  at  once  for 
my  4H-p.irh  cnta- 
h>tc  andnll  partic- 
ulars. Adore**  j. 
H.  Bush,  tfrea. 
Dept.gHN 


> «lbase  — 
Delco  Ignition— Elect,  fttc  &  Ltg. 


BGflU  JttOIQtt  COnTAXX,  Bub  Temple,  CWwgo,  Illinois  j 


EAR 

TAfiS  8. 

ATTACH tO  iNfttAftTAffSWIfLY 

aM»l»#n«AWr«!Ss.  Numbered  lf,ftgtf)r|d,, 
Q  BANDSfor  Poultry,  Pigeorrsr,  Turkfr • 
LT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  UtiV 


t't  take  chances  with  spavin,  splint, 
/curb,  ringbone,  bony  growths,  swellings 
'  cr  any  form  of  lameness.  Use  the  old 
reliable  remedy — 

Kendall's 

Spavin 
Treatment 

Its  power  istestlOed 
to  by  thousands  of 
users.  At  druggists 
»1  a  bottle;  6  for  16. 
Ask  your  druggist 
for  book,  "Treatise 
on  the  Horse."  Wrlto 
Dr.  B.  I.  Kendall  Co. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Vt. 


"UTAH'S 
WONDERLAND" 
Reached  Via 
THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


Zion  Canyon 


"Wylie  Way" 


From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Canyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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leak.  It  pays  to  know.  Time  the 
separator  speeu  with  a  watch  and  see 
if  it  is  not  being  turned  too  slow  which 
means  a  loss  of  butterfat  in  the  skim- 
milk  and,  of  course,  a  leak  in  the 
cream  can.  Devices  are  on  the  mar- 
ket for  measuring  the  speed  at  which 
the  separator  should  be  operated. 
Error  in  running  the  separator  means 
a  loss  that  will  soon  pay  for  the  de- 
vice that  indicates  the  proper  speed. 
Avoiding  leaks  in  the  cream  can 
means  more  money  to  add  to  our 
bank  account. 

 -o  

THE  THERMOMETER  IN 

THE  DAIRY 
By  R.  W.  Latta. 

A  good  theremometer  should  be 
'constantly  at  hand  around  the  dairy. 
The  temperatures  at  which  milk, 
cream  and  butter  are  kept,  and  at 
which  the  various  operations  of  sep- 
parating,  feeding  and  testing  the  milk, 
and  making  butter  are  carried  on,  are 
<of  great  importance. 

When  milk  is  sold  it  should  be  im- 
mediately ocole  dafter  milking  to  a 
temperature  of  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  lower,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
bacteria  which  will  spoil  the  milk. 
At  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  one  single 
germ,  or  bacterium,  might  produce 
four  or  five  germs  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  at  70  degrees  each  germ 
might  become  several  thousand  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

If  the  cream  is  to  be  separated  by 
a  centrifugal  separator,  it  should  be 
run  through  the  machine  fresh  from 
the  cow,  while  still  warm,  at  a  tem- 
perature around  90  degrees  Fahren- 
heit. If  the  milk  is  to  be  creamed  by 
gravity,  it  should  be  cooled  to  about 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit  soon  after  milk- 
ing, as  this  results  in  a  more  thorough 
separation  of  the  cream  and  in  a  bet- 
,  ter  quality  cream  and  skimmilk.  The 
skimmilk  fed  to  calves  should  be 
warm,  85  degrees  to  90  degrees,  and 
fresh  from  t_e  separator.  If  the  milk 
is  not  always  about  the  same  temper- 
ature, digestive  troubles  are  apt  to 
result  in  the  calves. 

Temperatures  are  very  important  in 
making  the  Babcock  test  for  butterfat 
in  milk  or  cream.  Samples  can  be 
more  thoroughly  mixed  when  warm, 
but  should  not  have  the  suphuric  acid 
added  until  cooled  to  about  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  Too  cold  samples  or  acid 
will  cause  trouble  in  testing.  Nor 
should  they  be  too  warm;  about  70 
degrees  is  right  for  both  the  acid  and 
the  milk  sample.  The  hot  water  added 
to  the  test  should  be  as  hot  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  test  should  never  be 
read  until  it  has  stood  three  to  five 
minutes  in  a  hot  water  bath  at  a  tem- 
peratuer  between  135  degrees  and  140 
degrees  Fahrenhei,  and  the  fat  in  the 
neck  of  the  test  bottle  must  be  under 
the  level  of  the  water. 

The  temperatures  of  cream,  wash 
water  and  salt  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  making  butter,  and  no  one 
should  attempt  to  make  butter  with- 
out the  constant  use  of  a  good,  reliable 
thermometer.  Cream  should  be 
churned  at  a  temperature  between  52 
and  64  degrees  Fahrenheit,  depending 
on  the  time  of  year,  richness  of  the 
cream,  time  it  takes  to  churn  and 
hardness  of  the  resulting  butter. 
When  once  the  best  temperature  is 
determined,  it  should  be  followed 
closely  until  conditions  change,  as 
shown  by  the  different  time  that  it 
takes  to  churn  and  the  condition  of 
the  butter.  The  wash  water  should 
never  be  but  a  few  degrees  from  the 
temperature  of  the  buttermilk,  and  the 
salt  will  be  dissolved  better  if  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  the  butter. 
The  temperature  for  churning  should 
be  regulated  so  that  the  butter  will 
come  in  about  twenty-five  minutes. 

A  good  dairy  floating  thermometer 
can  be  bought  for  25  to  40  cents,  and 
no  dairyman  should  be  without  one. 

 o  

GOOD  STOCK   NOT  ENOUGH 

It  should  be  the  ambition  of  every- 
one in  the  breeding  of  livestock,  no 
matter  on  how  small  a  scale,  to  im- 
prove on  the  farm  stock.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  sires  to  head  your 
flocks  or  herds  that  are  superior  in 
finality  and  breeding  to  the  females 
that,  constitute  your  producing  herd. 


Every  owner  of  such  breeding  animals 
should  realize  the  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility of  bettering  conditions 
around  him. 

Good  animals  are  produced  by 
plenty  of  good  leed  and  good  care. 
The  farm  whore  good  stock  are  kept 
must  itself  be  well  kept.  It  will  not 
do  to  abuse  the  larm  by  eating  out 
the  pastures  and  impoverishing  the 
land.  Good,  well  kept  farms  and  goo  I 
stock  very  naturally  go  together.  A 
big,  rank  growth  of  grasses  where  the 
animals  wade  around  in  the  pastures 
is  much  more  conductive  to  thrift  and 
growth  than  where  they  are  obliged  to 
spend  ail  day  and  part  of  the  night  in 
search  of  enough  feed  to  satisfy  their 
appetities  partially.  The  constant 
hunting  and  anxiety  of  the  animal,  the 
nibbling  process  that  must  be  ener- 
getically kept  up  in  order  to  sustain 
life,  is  a  waste  of  energy  and  a  waste 
of  flesh.  It  puts  the  animal  on  a  sys- 
tem of  decline  rather  than  one  of 
vigorous  development. 

One  of  the  very  common  mistakes 
made  on  many  stock  farms  is  over- 
stocking, trying  to  keep'  more  animals 
than  can  be  profitably  and  properly 
kept.  This  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to 
detect.  Any  observing  feeder  or  breed- 
er should  be  able  to  pick  out  these 
places  as  he  drives  through  the  coun- 
try. It  is  not  necessary  even  to  see 
the  animals.  The  pastures  show  it 
first.  Hog  lots  and  cattle  lots  and 
yards  are  very  naturally  supposed  to 
be  bare;  they  are  not  intended  to  pro- 
duct a  living  for.  the  animals  kept  on 
the  farm;  they  are  merely  con- 
veniences for  yarding  where  the  ap- 
portioning out  of  the  prepared  feeds 
designed  for  the  animals  is  usually 
done.  But  the  pastures  adjoining, 
these  yards  are  supposed  to  contain  an 
abundance  of  good,  succulent  feed  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
stock. 

In  the  production  of  good  stock  good 
feed  conditions  must  first  be  provided. 
This  means  good  farming,  and  good 
farming  is  at  the  basis  of  every  suc- 
cessful farm  industry  or  enterprise. 
The  feed  supply  must  not  only  provide 
for  the  grazing  season,  but  for  all 
seasons.  The  winter  season  is  the 
most  critical  period  in  the  growth  of 
the  animal,  because  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  vegetation  must  be  supplied 
as  far  practicable  by  the  storage  and 
preservation  of  succulent  feeds  for 
winter  use. 

How  to  produce  good  animals  is 
rather  a  complex  proposition  with 
most  persons  who  attempt  the  breed- 
ing industry.  It  is  not  all  in  securing 
good  blood  and  good  individuals.  Too 
many  fanciers  fail  in  the  proper  feed- 
ing and  care  after  laying  a  good 
foundation  by  purchase.  It  is  not 
infrequently  the  cause  that  pure-bred 
enterprises  result  in  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  quality  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
than  was  present  with  the  original 
purchase.  This  is  generally  due  to 
a  degenerating  influence  in  feed  and 
care,  though,  of  course,  the  prime 
factor  in  the  ioss  of  quality  in  herd 
or  flock  is  from  mistakes  in  the  se- 
lection of  sires  to  carry  forward  im- 
provement properly. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  COB  CHARCOAL 

As  charcoal  is  a  very  desirable  sup- 
plemental food  for  pigs,  it  is  well  to 
know  how  to  make  a  good  article  and 
cheaply,  particularly  in  the  cornbelt, 
where  there  are  more  or  less  cobs 
after  corn-shelling  season. 

Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  about  six 
feet  deep,  and  four  or  five  feet  across, 
bricking  it  up  with  fire  brick  so  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  its  caving  in  or 
becoming  broken  up.  Build  it  up  to 
a  level  with  the  ground  and  have  a 
heavy  galvanized  iron  cover  made 
large  enough  to  cover  the  pit  tightly. 
Then  take  a  double  wagon  box  full  of 
dry  cobs  and  start  a  little  fire  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  adding  a  few  cobs 
as  fast  as  those  in  the  pit  begin  to 
burn  and  come  to  a  red  glow — actually- 
burned  to  a  charcoal — yet  looking 
bright  red.  As  fast  as  this  condition 
appears  in  the  pit  add  a  few  more 
cobs,  until  the  entire  pit  becomes  fill- 
ed to  the  top  with  a  glowing  mass  of 
burned  cobs.  Then  have  handy  a  few 
barrels  of  water  in  which  salt  is  dis- 


J  Strength 

is  not  only  in  the 
mailed  fist  but  in  the 
hand  of  industry — the 
hand  of  health.    It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  be 
strong  and  keep  strong,  in 
order  to  carry  the  present 
day  burden. 

As  a  strength-giving  food  product 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  an 
ideal  blend  of  foods — cocoa  and  pure 
sugar,  each  full  of  elements  that  supply 
energy  and  build  up  worn  tissues. 


A  tablespoonful  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate,  lc.  worth,  makes  not  only 
a  delicious  but  an  unusually  nutritious 
beverage.    Drink  daily  a  cup  of 

Ghirardellfs 

Ground  Chocolate 

Comes  in     lb.,  lb.  and  3  lb.,  sealed  cans. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


^g^Our  Ready  Cut  Method  GivesYou 
^i*u  Just  theHomeYouWant  -Redd- 


SEND  for  Free  Plan  Book  of  60  prac- 
tical   and  beautiful  American 
Homes  —  with  floor  plans,  exterior 
i  views,   prices  and  specifications. 
The  Plan  Book  explains  the 
tremendous,    vital,  money 
savint  reasons  why  YOU  should  buy  your  home  from  the  largest 
ready-cut  house  manufacturers  in  the  West— the  world's  greatest 
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Plan  Book  TOD  A  Y 


Portland.  Oreeon 


solved  and  sprinkle  it  on  this  pit  of 
burning,  glowing  cobs  until  the  fire 
is  entirely  extinguished.  Then  cover 
the  pit  with  the  iron  cover,  packing 
a  little  dirt  on  ^ne  euge  so  no  air  can 
get  in  the  glowing  mass,  and  leave  it 
until  the  next  day,  when  the  L;r»i  will 
be  all  gone  and  the  pit  full  of  charred 
cobs  in  a  condition  wnere  they  can  al- 
most be  crushed  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Let  it  stand  until  you  know 
it  is  absolutely  cool  oefore  feeding, 
then  put  a  bushel  basket  full  in  every 
lot  where  there  is  a  sow  and  litter,  or . 
where  there  are  eight  or  more  pigs. 
It  will  be  surprising  to  you  to  see 
how  eagerly  this  is  eaten  by  pigs  and 
hogs  of  every  age  and  condition. 
They  seem  to  relish  it  very  much  and 
it  acts  as  a  corrector  of  acidity.  This 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  if  possible.  Good  charcoal  can- 
not be  made  by  raking  up  cobs  from 
the  feed  yard  and  burning  them  in 
the  open  air,  for  the  reason  they  will 
either  all  burn  up  to  ashes,  or  if  you 
put  out  with  water,  will  leave  many  of 
them  simply  scorched  and  not  burned 
to  charcoal. — .A  J.  Lovejoy. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self—utilize and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


TAKING  GREAT  CAUTION 

I  hope,  Jennie,  that  you  have  given 
the  matter  serious  consideration," 
said  the  lady  to  a  servant  girl  who  had 
given  notice  because  she  was  to  be 


married  that  day  two  weeks. 

"Oh!  I  have,  ma'am,'*  was  the  ear- 
nest reply.  "I've  been  to  two  for- 
tune tellers  and  a  clairvoyant,  and 
looked  in  a  sign  book,  and  dreamed  on 
a  lock  of  his  hair,  and  been  to  one  of 
these  asterologers.  and  to  a  meejum, 
and  they  all  say  go  ahead,  ma'am." 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  trie 
addess  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us.     


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen  s 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application.  

See  that  the  tractors  are  kept  busy  plowing 
these  days. 

Get  rid  of  all  boarder  cows.  They  reduce  your 
profits.  Feed  is  too  high  to  be  feeding  poor  cows. 
The  Babcock  tester  will  tell  if  they  are  paying  you 
a  profit.    Test  your  cows. 

!»  m 

THE  NEED  OF  GOOD  ROADS 

The  value  of  good  roads  is  being  brought  home 
to  many  of  us  during  these  times  of  trying  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  a  short  time. 

After  a  farmer  nas  produced  a  crop,  unless  he 
has  a  good  road  to  market,  he  has  another  bur- 
den and  expense  to  bear  in  turning  his  crop  into 
money.  Good  roads  move  the  farm  into  the 
heart  of  profitable  markets.  The  surplus  food 
and  food  stuffs  produced  on  the  farm  will  be 
mdved  into  the  large  centers  of  population,  and 
good  roads  are  necessary  to  do  this  at  a  low  cost. 

Good  roads  are  the  foundation  for  community 
and  social  development.  They  bring  neighbors 
closer  together. 

Good  roads  are  feeders  to  the  railroads.  With 
good  roads  the  delivery  of  farm  products  to  mar- 
ket can  be  made  with  auto  trucks. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  stop 
building  and  improving  roads.  There  are  many 
good  reasons,  however,  why  we  should  continue 
to  do  so. 

m  m 

THE  PRICE  OF  IMPLEMENTS 

GOING  STILL  HIGHER 

One  of  our  largest  jobbers  of  farm  machinery 
told  us  that  the  price  of  machinery  would  go  still 
higher.  He  says  the  manufacturers  are  having 
a  hard  time  to  get  material,  and  that  they  have 
plaeed  their  orders  now  for  their  next  year's 
needs,  but  he  does  not  know  ^r'hat  proportion  or 
percent  they  will  be  able  to  get.  He  says  there 
will  be  another  auvance  in  prices  about  the  first 
of  the  year. 

To  Illustrate  how  the  prices  are  climbing,  take 
•for  instance,  the  plow  that  sold  for  $47.r>0  is  now 
$78.00  since  the  first  of  August,  and  he  predicts 
that  it  will  bt  ?00.o0  by  the  first  of  \he  year. 

The  price  of  other  kinds  of  implements  may 
not  be  so  extreme. 


FALL  PLOWING 

Never  was  the  need  more  urgent  than  this 
year  for  good  fall  plowing.  Last  year  the  frost 
came  early  and  prevented  many  from  doing  their 
usual  fall  plowing. 

Start  early  this  year  and  plow  as  much  land  as 
possible.  Let  the  ground  be  exposed  to  the  win- 
ters frosts  and  snow,  it  will  help  to  improve  the 
soil. 

Time  and  time  again,  has  it  been  proved  that 
fall  plowing  will  produce  better  crops.  We  are 
all  busy  and  help  is  hard  to  secure,  but  some  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  do  as  much  fall  plow- 
ing as  possible. 

USE  THE  WAREHOUSES. 

It  may  be  well  to  again  remind  our  readers 
about  the  storing  of  farm  products  in  warehouses. 
Many  farmers  are  not  located  so  they  can  use 
the  warehouse.  They  have  proved  a  help,  how- 
ever, and  should  be  used  this  year. 

A  ruling  has  been  made  that  loans  can  be  se- 
cured on  farm  crops  stored  in  warehouses.  In 
other  words,  a  warehouse  receipt  for  various  farm 
products  becomes  collateral  upon  which  the  farm- 
er may  barrow  from"  50  to  <5  per  cent  of  the 
market  price  at  his  bank.  If  necessary  the  local 
bank  can  re-discount  them  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  This  should  be  a  big  help,  if  conditions 
are  not  favorable  at  harvest  time  for  marketing 
the  crops  and  one  needs  money  to  meet  present 
obligations. 

ft  & 

The  price  of  wheat  is  now  fixed  by  the  govern- 
ment at.  $2.20  a  bushel  at  Chicago,  ,for  No.  1 
Northern  spring  wheat. 

ft  .ft 

STANDARDIZATION  MEANS 

BETTER  MARKETS 
With  the  idea  of  helping  the  farmers,  the 
Federal  Government  is  trying  to  bring  about  a 
standardization  of  the  principals  of  farm  products. 
Lack  of  standards  is  responsible  for  a  poor  mar- 
ket in  many  cases. 

For  instance,  consider  the  question  of  butter. 
The  Utah  product  is  not  known  as  a  State  pro- 
duct because  we  have  no  uniform  color  or  grade. 
Individual  firms  have  a  standard  but  this  does 
not  help  the  general  butter  trade  of  the  State. 

When  these  standardizations  have  been  de- 
finitely fixed,  it  will  mean  better  markets  for,  not 
only  our  dairy  products,  but  for  all  our  agricul- 
tural crops. 

ft  * 

RECLAIMING  GOOD  LAND. 

We  say,  good  land,  because  much  of  the  water 
logged  land  was  once  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. Many  communities  of  our  state  seem 
to  realize  this  and  are  redeeming  and  reclaiming 
this  once  good  land. 

It  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  why  do 
other  districts  hesitate  about  draining  the  water- 
logged land? 

Why  do  they  allow  once  good  land  to  be  un- 
productive when  a  few  dollars  per  acre  would 
redeem  it  and  often  pay  the  cost  back  the  first 
year. 

This  drainage  work  is  not  a  one  man  affair,  it 
is  a  district  or  community  problem.  Land  owners 
should  form  a  drainage  district. 

The  cost  per  acre  will  vary  trom  12  to  20  dollars. 
What  does  this  amount  to  when  you  consider  the 
present  prices  for  farm  proiucts? 

It  costs  less  per  acre  when  large  tracts  are 
drained.  To  make  your  land  productive  and 
improve  it,  why  not  drain  it?  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  land,  for  the  one  who  owns  it,  and,  at  the 
present  time,  a  patriotic  duty  to  help  increase 
our  food  products. 

WHEAT 

Wheat,  wheat,  wheat,  and  yet  more  wheat  is 
the  slogan  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  harvest 
of  1918.  The  country  has  been  called  on  to  pro- 
duce more  wheat  than  it  has  ever  before  pro- 
duced; for  our  allies  in  battle  need  bread  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  war  most  effectively.  The  coun- 
try's reserve  of  wheat  has  gradually  been  de- 
creased by  the  increased  demand  made  on  it  from 
Europe,  and  if  we  supply  their  needs  we  must  in- 


crease our  production.  This  can  be  done  by  bet- 
ter methods  on  the  land  that  has  ordinarily  raised 
wheat  and  by  adding  new  areas  that  have  not 
previously  raised  crops.  Utah  is  primarily  a 
fall  wheat  area  and  if  the  1918  crop  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  meet  the  request  of  the  government 
for  increased  production,  work  will  have  to  be 
done  at  once.  We  do  not  advocate  planting  land 
this  fall  that  has  not  been  well  prepared,  but  we 
believe  that  farmers  should  make  arrangements 
to  raise  as  much  wheat  as  their  conditions  will 
justify.  A  little  extra  work  in  getting  the  land 
in  good  condition  will  pay  much  more  with  the 
present  high  price  of  wheat  than  it  has  ever  paid 
before. 

I*  ft 
THE  PRICE  OF  HOGS 

The  price  of  hogs  today  is  somewhat  higher 
than  years  ago. 

The  cost  of  feed  is  also  much  higher.  When 
we  consider  that  the  price  of  hogs  has  advanced 
so  much  more  than  the  cost  of  feed  has  done,  we 
sometimes  wonder  how  it  is  that  farmers  have 
been  selling  off  their  brood  sows. 

The  top  price  for  hogs  at  the  Chicago  market 
in  December,  1878,  was  $2.75;  top  price  at  the 
same  market  in  August,  1896,  was  $3.75,  and  as 
many  of  our  readers  know,  hogs  touched  the 
twenty-cent  mark  during  the  month  of  August 
this  year. 

It  is  a  serious  mistake  when  we  ever  consider 
selling  off  our  breeding  stock.  The  man  who 
has  a  good  herd  of  hogs  to  market  this  fall  will 
surely  get  a  good  price  for  them. 

From  the  information  that  is  being  given  out 
by  the  Government,  it  would  seem  that  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  and  other  livestock  has  very  material- 
ly been  decreased  in  Europe,  and  the  future  price 
of  hogs  for  the  next  few  years  will  never  be  very 
low. 

ft  ft 
WHEAT  PRICES 

Now  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  b?en  fixed  at 
$2.20  a  bushel  for  the  best  grade  on  the  Chicago 
market  the  farmer  is  assured  a  price  that  he  has 
never  known  before.  This  is  more  than  double 
the  pr;ce  that  has  usually  prevailed  even  during 
the  part  of  the  year  when  the  price  was  highest. 
This  means  that  if  farmers  made  expenses  during 
previous  years  they  will  now  make  a  very  hand- 
some profit.  This  profit  will  be  most  welcome 
since  it  will  enable'the  farmer  to  add  much  needed 
improvements,  to  buy  a  few  additional  livestock, 
and  in  every  way  to  put  his  business  on  a  more 
paying  basis. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  this  high  price  will 
be  a  great  stimulus  to  wheat  production.  With 
it  the  farmer  can  not  afford  to  have  many  idle 
acres;  nor  can  he  allow  weeds  to  grow.  He  should 
make  every  effort  to  put  his  entire  farm  into  a 
condition  of  maximum  production.  In  addition 
to  filling  his  own  pockets  he  will,  by  increasing 
his  wheat  production,  render  a  distinct  service  to 
his  country  and  her  allies. 

_  ft  ft 

THEY  APPRECIATE  THE  UTAH  FaRMER 
During  the  past  week  we  have  had  an  unusal 
number  of  compliments  about  the  kind  of  paper 
we  are  putting  out.  Many  of  our  new  readers 
are  saying  good  things  about  us,  because  they 
like  the  kind  of  help  we  are  giving  them. 

Suggestions  that  come  in  the  season,  when 
you  need  them.  Many  of  our  subscribers  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  but  like  all  of  us 
need  reminding  or  our  duties  and  seasonable 
work. 

We  feel  sure  our  efforts  are  appreciated  and 
that  is  why  we  are  working  so  hard  to  make  the 
Utah  Farmer  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Sometimes  we  think  farmers  do  not  read  as 
much  as  they  should.  Often  a  helpful  idea  or 
suggestion  can  be  found  in  our  paper  that  is 
worth  several  times  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. You  do  not  get  your  money's  worth 
if  you  fail  to  read  every  issue  of  the  paper. 
Practical  farmers  and  experts  have  some  good 
Huggestions  in  every  issue. 

Because  our  readers  are  pleased  with  the  paper 
we  are  publishing,  we  will  work  all  the  more  to 
make  it  still  better. 
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OncDollar 

One  single  dollar 
GIVES  YOU 
POSSESSION 

of  ANY 

Genuine  Columbia 

Grafonola 


Then  a  little  each  week  or 
month  soon  makes  it 
all  yours. 

Send  Coupon 

Gentlemen:  (.U  F.) 

Please  send  me  Catalogs  and  full 

particular?  of  your  offer — all  FREE 
and  postpaid. 


Name 


Address 


The 

catalog 

shows 

every 

style. 


Many   Styles   from  which 
to  choose. 
($15  .upward) 

— — ^ — — tsrAot/sMDtaeoi 


16 1-3-5  MAj»5 

^^HB  JiMtMmr  CAPITAJL'ISO.OOO.OO 

OLDER.  THAN  THE  STATE  OP  UTAH" 


UTAH  FARM  PROFITS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  most  of  this  increase  in  value,  if 
not  all  of  it,  has  been  due  to  the  labor 
and  the  pioneering  of  the  farmers  who 
took  the  undeveloped  land,  farmed  it, 
built  homes,  and  expended  their 
capital  on  it.  The  (irat  lew  years  of 
development  work  is  usually  paid  tor 
only  by  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  farm.  There  are  few  sales  of 
crops  or  livestock  during  the  early  de- 
velopment period,  and  unless  the  farm 
.does  increase  in  value,  the  farmers' 
efforts  are  not  paid  for. 

As  remuneration  lor  expending 
capital  on  the  farms  in  developing 
them,  the  farms  must  increase  in  value 
during  the  development  period  fast 
enough  to  pay  interest  on  the  increased 
capital,  besides  paying  for  the  labor 
of  the  farmers  with  teams  and  machin- 
ery. The  increase  in  the  value  of 
farm  land  may  be  due  to  one  or  all  of 
three  factors:  1,  the  labor  of  the  farm- 
ers with  their  teams  and  machinery; 
2,  the  increased  amount  of  capital  ex- 
pended on  the  farms;  and  3,  the  bet- 
ter development  of  the  state  in  gen- 
eral, which  increase  in  value  is  some- 
times thought  of  as  "unearned  incre- 
ment." 

The  value  of  all  Utah  farm  land  per 
acre  increased  trom  $9.75  in  1900  to 
$29.28  in  lalO.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  farm  land  per 
acre  of  $19.53  or  k,00.3  per  cent  of 
$9.75.  This  increase  is  at  the  rate  of 
about  20  per  cent  for  each  of  the  10 
years  on"$9.75,  or  11.625  per  cent  com- 
pounded annually.  This  increase  as 
shown  here  is  abnormal  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  census  of  1910  some 
range  land  was  omitted  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  census  of  1900.  This 
range  land  having  a  lpw  value  tended 
to  increase  the  value  per  acre  of  the 
land  included  in  the  census  of  1910. 
However,  the  figures  are  not  so  ab- 
normal as  to  lose  their  significance. 
They  show  that  investments  in  Utah 
farm  lands  in  recent  years  have  been 
very  profitable,  on  the  average,  when 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
increase  in  value  per  acre.  It  is  likely 
that  for  a  number  of  years  to  come 
Utah  farm  land  win  increase  quite 
rapidly  in  value  per  acre.  It  may  not 
increase  as  rapidly  as  it  did  from  1900 
to  1910,  but  no  doubt  will  assist  in  at- 
tracting many  new  farmers  to  the 
state  as  well  as  partly  remunerating 
our  present  farmers  for  their  efforts. 


Don't  select  a  different  breed  of 
sir*  every  year.  Select  one  breed 
and  "grade  up"  your  future  stock 
with  that  breed.  Don't  breed  to  just 
any  old  sire  have  a  reason  for  your 
selection. 


THE  WORK  FOR  IDLE 

HANDS  TO  DO. 

The  annual  hustle  is  on  again 
around  the  ranches  for  enough  men  to 
take  up  the  alfalfa  harvest  and  attend 
to  the  cultivating  that  has  to  be  done 
in  this  progressive  growing  season 
when  the  weeds  like  the  anarchists 
want  to  take  possession  of  everything. 
In  the  old  days  when  there  were  not 
nearly  so  many  people  in  the  country 
we  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
securing  good  men  for  all  kinds  of 
work,  but  somebody  has  shifted  the 
scenes  and  things  are  different  nowa- 
days. In  those  early  days  the  settlers 
were  all  live  wires  and  progressive 
and  knew  how  to  work  as  well  as  to 
enjoy  life.  Now  the  second  and  third 
generations  are  enjoying  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  work  of  their  ancestors 
and  are  taking  things  easy  that  they 
never  stop  to  appreciate  what  the  old 
folks  did  for  them. 

•Somebody  has  said  that  the  country 
is  full  of  unemployed  men  looking  in 
vain  for  a  chance  to  work  but  this  is 
not  altogether  true  as  every  employing 
farmer  in  the  country  knows  for  him- 
self. Anybody  who  is  at  all  posted  on 
the  subject  knows  that  the  scarcity 
of  labor  is  the  greatest  drawback  to 
farming  in  these  later  years  and  the 
pay  for  ranch  labor  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  the  last  ten  years  while 
the  efficiency  of  it  all  has  run  mightily 
down  at  the  heel  and  it  is  so  in  all 
other  lines  of  industrial  enterprise. 
The  product  of  our  irrigated  farms 
could  be  greatly  increased  if  there 
were  enough  helpers  to  get  the  work 
done.  We  have  seen  men  in  gangs 
clamoring  for  work,  but  when  a  job 
was  offered  them  they  either  made  ex- 
cuses or  replied  that  their  union  affiil- 


Get  Your  Silo— Now! 


We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  the  Tulsa  Silo 
— the  strongest,  stiffest,  most  durable  Silo  on  the 
market. 

The  Tulsa  Silo  is  made  to  stand  up  in  any  kind  of 
weather — made  of  one-inch  lumber,  and  strongly  re- 
inforced throughout. 

It  is  easily  portable — absolutely  air-tight,  and  eco- 
nomical to  erect.  Then  too,  it  is  priced  within  your 
means.  Pro  tect  your  grain  during  the  bad  weather 
— buy  your  Tulsa  Silo  Now. 


Prices 

30  ton  capacity  $140 

50  ton  capacity   150 

60  ton  capacity   160 

1000  bu.  capacity   140 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 


Murray 


Idaho  Falls 


Shows  quality   under  every  test. 
STREVELL-PATERSON    HDW.  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

S.  P.  3 


is  undergoing  such  axlaborious  meta- 
morphosis in  regard  to  all  its  indus- 
trial relations  tnat  these  idle  men  feel 
perhaps  that  they  can  engage  in  a  little 
watchiul  w'aiting  to  see  how  the  cat 
is  going  to  jump.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  poor  will  be  piling  up  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before  and  who  is 
to  feed  them?  Is  the  Bible  strictly 
correct  when  Moses  says:  "In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread." — Field  and  Farm. 


KEEPING  IT  SECRET 

A  woman  asked  her  new  maid  to 
post  several  letters  for  her,  and  after- 
wards learned  that  two  of  tne  en- 
velopes had  not  been  addressed. 

■  "Why  did  you  mail  them  when  you 
saw  they  were  not  addressed?"  she 
questioned  the  maid. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  want  anyone 
to  know  who  they  were  for,"  was  tho 
frank  reply. 


iations  would  not  permit  them  to  ac- 
cept any  other  kind  of  employment. 
We  have  known  idle  and  presumably 
needy  men  refusing  to  work  for  $2  a 
day  for  one  reason  or  another.  We 
have  also  known  men  to  loaf  in  gangs 
in  towns,  while  hay  and  grain  and 
fruit  wasted  in  tne  fields.  The  farmers 
did  their  best  with  what  machinery 
they  could  buy  and  then,  when  winter 
came,  they  were  called  on  to  donate 
money  and  provisions  to  provide  for 
these  same  drones. 

The  coal  operators  would  be  very 
glad  right  now  to  place  hundreds  of 
half  skilled  men  in  their  mines.  Men 
who  would  be  willing  to  do  such  work 
on  the  other  hand  resent  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  fields  and  here  we  are 
with  very  little  help  to  carry  us  along 
in  the  great  work  of  keeping  the  world 
from  starving  to  death.    The  country 
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Winchester  Model  12— Hammer  less 
Shotgun,  12, 16  and  20  gauge 


The  gun  with  a 

dog's  pointing  instinct 


A  dog  points  by  instinct.  Its 
nose,  body  and  tail  come  into 
line  naturally — instantly.  So 
with  the  hunter  and  his  gun. 

Armed  with  the  right  gun, 
he  "points"  it  instinctively.  If 
properly  balanced,  his  gun 
comes  up  into  line  naturally,  as 
easily  as  pointing  a  ringer. 

But  if  the  gun  is  not  right,  if 
it  has  not  been  perfectly  bal- 
anced in  the  shop,  it  won't  work 
out  well  in  practice,  just  as  a 
dog,  if  not  properly  bred,  will 
not  work  out  well  with  its 
master  in  the  field. 

The  Winchester  Model  12 
Repeater  is  a  thoroughbred  of 
shotguns.   It  has  been  classed 


Quick  feeder,  sure  ejector.  Throws 
empty  shells  to  the  side,  out  of  your  way 


by  experts  as 
Repeater." 


!The  Perfect 


Its  balance  enables  you  to 
get  onto  fast  flying  birds 
instantly.  Pointed  right,  it 
never  fails  to  bring  down  the 
game. 


Fifty  years  of  the  best  gun 
making  traditions  have  pro- 
duced in  the  Winchester 
Model  12  a  gun  of  almost 
human  instincts. 

The  right  amount  of  choke 
for  different  loads  has  been 
worked  out  after  exhaustive 
experiment.  Result:  a  pattern 
that  spreads  out  evenly  — 
neither  too  scattered  nor  too 
bunched — and  lands  with  lots 
of  steam  behind  it. 

It  is  a  triumph  of  guncraft, 
Nicely  balanced,  with  its  slim, 
graceful  barrel,  the  Model  12 
is  a  beautiful  weapon,  with  a 
fascination  about  it  that  few 
sportsmen  can  resist. 


World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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Even  spread,  maximum  penetration.  Winchester 
shot  pattern  brings  down  the  game. 


The  pattern  that 

brings  down  the  game 


The  remarkable  game  -  getting 
pattern  of  the  Winchester  Model  12, 
shooting  its  own  standard  ammu- 
nition, is  the  result  of  infinite  care 
taken  in  boring  the  barrel. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that 
the  accuracy  and  durability  of  a 
gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  quality 
of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of 
the  gun.  There  is  absolutely  no 
difference  in  the  standard  quality 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  and 
lowest  priced  Winchester  guns. 
With  Winchester,  the  barrel  is  the 
gun,  and  the  single  standard  of 
quality  has  been  attained  only  by 
the  most  unremitting  attention  to 
the  boring,  finishing  and  testing  of 
the  barrel.  The  same  high  quality 
of  Winchester  barrel  is  found  on 
every  gun  made  by  Winchester. 
The  great  volume  of  guns  sold 
makes  this  policy  possible. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester 
Model  12  has  been  scientifically 
bored  to  micrometer  measurements 
for  the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make. 


The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets 
the  tendency  of  the  shot  to  spread. 
Until  its  pattern  proves  up  to  Win- 
chester standard,  the  gun  cannot 
leave  the  factory.  The  Bennett 
Process,  used  exclusively  by  Win- 
chester, gives  the  Winchester  bar- 
rel a  distinctive  blue  finish  that  with 
proper  care  will  last  a  lifetime.  The 
Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves 
the  original  accuracy  forever. 

What  ^  means 

This  mark  on  the  barrel  means 
Viewed  and  Proved  Winchester. 
This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years 
of  the  best  gun-making  reputation 
behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name 
"Winchester"  and  that  is  marked 
with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many 
times  with  excess  loads  for  strength, 
smooth  action  and  accuracy. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester 
manufacture,  machine  production 
is  supplemented  by  human  crafts- 
manship. It  is  a  test  and  adjust- 
ment process. 


It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing 
that  has  produced  in  the  Model  12 
a  gun  of  unsurpassed  game-getting 
qualities  and  whose  grace,  balance, 
beauty  of  lines,  and  never  failing 
performances  in  the  field  have 
earned  it  the  title  of  "thoroughbred 
of  shotguns" — the  gun  with  a  dog's 
pointing  instinct. 

For  those  who  prefer  a  ham- 
mer action  gun,  we  have  made 
the  Model  97.  It  is  built  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  the 
Model  12,  but  with  hammer 
action. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an 
encyclopedia  on  shotguns,  rifles 
and  ammunition.  Every  hunter 
should  have  one.  It  gives  detailed 
specifications  of  the  Model  12  and 
describes  at  length  the  principles 
on  which  every  one  of  the  world 
famous  Winchester  shotguns  and 
rifles  is  built.  Write  today.  We 
will  mail  you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.      .Q  ^  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Winchester  Model  97 
Hammer  Shotgun 


Take-down  Repeating  Shot- 
gun. Made  in  12  gauge,  weight 
about  7%  lbs.;  in  16  gauge, 
weight  about  7%  lbs.  The  favor- 
ite with  shooters  who  prefer  a 
slide  forearm  repeating  gun 
with  a  hammer. 
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How  to  Use  Your 

Sugar  Beet  Tops 


The  indications  are  that  all  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  advance,  and  it  will  be  cheaper  to 
install  your  irrigation  system  now  than  it 
will  be  later  on.  Do  not  wait  until  next 
year  to  figure  out  what  you  would  have  made 
if  you  had  acted  now. 

In  spite  of  the  high  prices  and  shortage 
of  all  manufacturing  materials,  we  have 
a  full  supply  of  all  Irrigation  Appliances  on 
hand  at  convenient  distributing  points  all 
over  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  are  prepared  to 
make  prompt  deliveries  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Don't  delay.  Time  is  money.  Write 
today. 

KELLAR-  THOMASON  CO., 
1230  East  28th  St.,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation" 


Bales  at  Highest  Speed— Lowest  Cost 


T  TNBEATABLE  records  for  baling  greatest  amount  of  hay  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time 
and  at  lowest  expense  for  power  and  crew  being  made  constantly  with 

The  Admiral  Motor  Hay  Press— The  Hay  Press  With  the  Hustle 


Has  the  hurry  built  right  into  it.   Simple  as  ABC.   Free  from 
needless  parts.   Smooth  running— easy  on  the  engine  that  runs  it.' 
Engine  absolutely  dependable,  thoroughly  tested  for  all  conditions 
of  field  work.    Plunger  operates  on  the  power  which  comes  through 
a  long  lever  working  against  the  sharp  grip  behind  the  plunger 
head.  Result,  each  stroke  is  powerful,  with  no 
back  kick.    Many  exclusive  features.  A  big 
money  maker  for  the  man  who  uses  one.  J.  N. 
Inman  &  Sons,   (Haybalers),  Independence, 
Mo.,  say:  "Bales  90  80-lb.  bales  in  55  minute3 
from  windrow,  and  70  70-lb.  bales  in  50  minutes  from  stack. 
Have  made  big  money .  "Hundreds  have  had  the  same  experience 
Admiral  Kay  Press  Co.,        Box  55 ,      Kansas  City,  Wo. 


FREE— Dig  Hay  Press  Book,*'Levcrag9 
Dies  the  Work."  Postal  today 
brings  you  copy  by  return  mail* 


SOLD  BY  UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO.,  SALT  LAKE. 


We  Want  More 

Sweet  Milk 
Sweet  Cream 
Churning  Cream 

Write  us  for  prices 

Nelson-Ricks  Creamery  Co. 

359  Eccles  Ave     Salt  Lake  City 


There  has  been  a  number  of  ques- 
tions sent  in  by  our  readers,  asking 
how  to  use  their  beet  tops  to  the 
best  advantage. 

The  following  letter  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  readers,  because  it  tells 
what  they  are  doing  in  Colorado. 
Greeley,  Colorado,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est cattle  and  sheep  feeding  sections 
in  the  United  States. 

Exceeding  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  put  the  beet  tops  into  the  silo 
free  from  dirt. 

You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Timothy 
says  that  an  acre  of  heavy  beet  tops 
is  equal  to  an  acre  of  alfalfa.  With 
the  proper  use  of  beet  tops  for  silage, 
farmers  will  be  able  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  hay  they  have  been  consum- 
ing in  the  feeding  of  their  stock,  and 
will  be  able  to  do  one  of  two  things, 
feed  more  livestock  on  the  farm,  or 
be  able  to  sell  some  hay. 

Owing  to  the  precipitation  being 
much  more  in  Utah  during  the  winter 
months  than  in  Colorado,  the  farmers 
might  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
use  a  little  straw  before  putting  the 
manure  on,  to  absorbe  any  juice  that 
might  run  out  of  the  manure  and  to 
keep  it  from  running  into  the  beet 
tops. 

The  farmers  may  find  it  more  advan- 
tageous to  make  their  silo  of  much 
smaller  dimensions  than  is  suggested 
in  this  letter. 

We  suggest  that  the  most  practical 
size  of  silo  for  our  Utah  farmers  is 
the  one  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jones  in  our  issue  of  August  25th — 
eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  four  or  five 
feet  in  depth,  and  the  length  will  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  beet  tops 
you  want  to  silo.  ' 

Here  is  tne  letter,  which  Mr.  Hyrum 
Timothy,  Agricultural  Superintendent 
for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Company, 
at  Greeley,  Colorado,  writes  to  Mr. 
Austin: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Austin: 

I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  August  15th  in  which 
you  refer  to  the  silo  and  the  manner 
of  siloing  beet  tops  by  our  farmers. 

In  answer  will  say  that  the  general 
way  of  siloing  beet  tops  is  by  digging 
a  trench  in  the  ground.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  trench  is  long  or 
round  as  long  as  you  keep  the  air  out 
of  your  beet  tops.  You  should  arrange 
your  excavation  in  sucn  a  shape  so 
you  can  drive  a  team  in  the  silo/  and 
over  the  beet  ..ops.  You  drive  over 
the  tops  for  t-e  purpose  of  packing 
them  down  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  and 
should  your  beet  tops  get  one-third  or 
half  dry  before  siloing  you  should  use 
some  means  of  packing  them  down. 
We  generally  use  horses  by  leading 
them  around  over  the  beet  tops.  This 
is  a  cheap  way  as  one  man  can  lead  a 
good  many  horses  and  the  tops  will 
soon  pack  sufficiently  to  exclude  the 
air. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Bedford  of  Greeley  dug 
a  silo  in  the  ground  7  feet  deep,  33 
feet  wide  by  100  feet  long.   He  put  in 


this  silo  100  acres  of  beet  tops  esti 
mated  at  800  tons.  The  tops  were  a 
heavy  crop  and  wc  estimated  that  the 
silo  was  not  more  than  two-thirds  full. 
After  the  tops  were  all  siloed  we 
hauled  three  or  four  loads  of  heavy 
manure  and  scattered  over  the  tops 
so  as  to  keep  the  air  out.  This  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  silo  tops. 

Another  way  to  silo  tops  is  to  silo 
in  regularly  contsructed  silos,  built  of 
cement  or  wood.  Should  you  wish  to 
silo  beet  tops  in  such  silos  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  the  tops  up  as  the  ordinary 
hlower  will  not  blow  whole  tops  to 
the  top  of  your  silo.  They  could  he 
hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  silo  without 
cutting  them  and  they  would  make 
splendid  feed.  But  if  you  cut  the  tops 
up  so  a  blower  would  handle  them 
there  is  so  much  moisture  in  them  that 
we  found  it  very  difficult  for  the  silo 
to  hold  the  silage,  as  there  was  so 
much  moisture. 

The  way  to  silo  beet  tops  in  large 
cement  or  wood  silos  is  to  mix  about 
one-fourth  to  one-third  dry  hay;  this 
depends  on  how  dry  the  hay  is  and 
do  not  cut  the  tops  and  hay  fine,  leave 
them  as  course  as  possible.  If  you 
have  green  corn,  you  should  mix  your 
corn  and  tops  fifty-fifty,  and  they  will 
cure  very  nicely.  But,  should  you  cut 
yours  tops  up  and  silo  them  in  ordinary 
cement  or  wood  siios,  there  is  so  much 
moisture  th  t  the  weight  is  very  apt 
to  spring  your  silo,  and  you  will  lose 
all  your  juice,  and  part  of  the  feed- 
ing value.  There  should  be  something 
mixed  with  the  tops  if  you  silo  them 
in  cement  or  wood  silos  to  absorb 
part  of  the  moisture.  Some  use  straw 
which  does  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Austin,  I  will  say  that  I  think 
that  the  tops  siloed  is  the  cheapest 
feed  that  we  have  to  feed  cattle  or 
sheep.  It  is  a  poor  man's  feed  and  a 
feed  that  every  farmer  is  able  to  have 
on  his  own  farm. 

Following  is  about  wnat  the  feed- 
ers did  last  winter.  They  paid  $3.50  per 
acre  tor  tops  that  went  seven  tons  per 
acre,  making  50c  per  ton  for  tops  in 
the  field.  The  cost  of  hauling  to  silo 
depends  on  the  distance,  say 
ordinarily  $1.00  per  ton.  They  can  be 
tramped  or  packed  down  for  10c  per 
ton.  Our  farmers  figure  that  one  ton 
of  siloed  beet  tops  is  worth  one-half 
ton  of  hay.  Bedford  says  that  by  feed- 
ing twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  siloed 
beet  tops  per  day  to  steers  that  the 
steers  will  only  eat  one-half  as  much 
hay,  so  if  you  reduce  your  hay  fifty 
per  cent  at  $14.00  per  ton,  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  increase  the  feeding  value  of 
all  your  feed  by  a  ration  of  siloed  beet 
tops  you  can  readily  see  that  siloed 
beet  tops  is  worth  half  as  much  as 
hay  or  $7.00  per  ton,  and  they,  at  the 
present  price,  cost  only  about  $1.60. 
Estimating  that  it  costs  $1.00  per  ton 
to  haul  them  to  silo  (Mr.  Bedford  haul- 
ed about  800  tons  for  50c  per  ton),  and 
50c  per  ton  in  the  field,  10c  per  ton 
for  tramping  by  leading  horses  on  the 
tops,  the  total  cost  per  ton  for  beet 
top  silage  would  be  $1.10.  We  figure 
that  an  average  acre  of  beet  tops  well 
taken  care  of  by  siloing  when  green  is 
worth  as  much  for  feed  to  fatten  cattle 
as  an  average  acre  of  alfalfa,  as  beet 
top  silage  is  worth  one-half  as  much 
as  alfalfa  hay  per  ton  and  we  get 
twice  th'e  tons  of  green  tops  as  we 
get  of  cured  alfalfa  hay.  This  is  a 
feed  that  will  give  good  gains  on  cat- 
tle without  grain  and  with  a  long  feed 
such  as  farmers  should  have  in  order 
to  accumulate  manure  so  as  to  keep 
his  farm  in  a  high  state  of  production. 

I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  there 
are  not  many  of  our  farmers  as  yet  that 
are  siloing  beet  tops,  as  a  great  many 
of  our  growers  are  tenants,  yes  sixty 
per  cent  are  tenants,  and  beet  tops 
are  getting  to  be  worth  so  much  that 
they  are  considered  a  part  of  the  crop 
and  are  sold  to  feeders  for  fall  and 
winter  pasture.  Some  farmers  haul 
I  hem  to  the  yard  and  feed  them  in 
racks  like  hay.  [iy  letting  the  tops 
stay  In  the  field  scattered  over  the 
field  and  allowed  to  dry,  you  lose  75% 


of  the  feeding  value  of  the  tops.  I 
will  say  that  you  do  not,  in  my  opinion, 
lose  but  very  little  of  the  weight  of 
tops  by  siloing  and  by  siloing  the  tops 
they  gain  in  value  for  feeding  pur- 
poses three  to  one. 

I  hope  your  farmers  will  soon  adopt 
such  methods  as  are  best  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
by  this  means  enjoy  two  crops  per 
year,  one  farming  and  one  feeding. 

Wishing  you  best  success,  I  am 
Ypurs  very  truly, 

H.  Timothy,  Agri.  Supt. 
 o  1  

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Sept.  5,  1917. 
The  question  of  farmers  getting  live- 
si  ock  to  feed  upon  their  land  was  dis- 
cussed last  winter  at  the  various 
meetings  of  the  farmers  and  encourag- 
ed. However,  since  tnat  time  the  hard 
winter  and  backward  spring  killed  so 


many  of  the  old  sheep  and  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  lambs  that 
investigation  shows  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  secure  lambs  for  feeding  pur- 
poses at  a  price  that  would  justify, 
that  is,  to  any  extent.  The  Sugar 
Company  had  an  experienced  sheep 
man  look  into  this  matter  with  a  view 
of  assisting  the  farmers  this  summer. 
He  reports  that  the  conditions  are 
very  unfavorable  for  tue  securing  of 
lambs  for  feeding  purposes,  so  far  as 
he  is  able  to  discover;  howev>  r,  should 
we  be -successful  in  locating  any  at  a 
price  and  in  such  quantities  that 
would  justify  purchasing  we  shall  be 
glad  to  advise  the  growers  tnrough  the 
columns  of  the  UTAii  FARMER.  Some 
of  the  growers  may  be  able  to  find 
some  cattle  and  sheep  to  feed  upon 
their  farms.  Mark  Austin, 

Gen.  Agr.  Supt.  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 


Save  the  Grain 

Doct  let  rats,  mine,  bugs  and  rain  rain  Om 
Nathan's  bread  Your  country  Deads  the  food— 
jam  Bead  the  money.  Be  prepared  to  sold  the 
cco»  tz  conditions  warrant  It, 

BUCKEYE  GRAIN  BINS 


$60 


and 


up 

200  TO  5,000  BUSHELS 

Sena  hsmrance  •<..!,  loss 
(roaa  rale  and  taw;  loss 
Bold;      loss  (rum 


Write  Today— Our  Stock 
Is  Limited 

There  1h  nothing  of  the  "tin-can"  about 
the  Buekeye.  It's  the  "CI'JB  WIT  1 1 
TMK  KTKKI,  I  LI  1 1."  I'-nilt.  of  heavy 
galvanized  sheet  steel,  double  brared 
and  Hunt;  will  last  for  many  years. 

THE  PIERCE  COMPANY 
111V  Waldhelm  Hldf*.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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SEED  TREATMENT  WILL  SAVE 
MILLIONS  OF  BUSHELS  OF 

WHEAT  AND  RYE 
The  Case  for  Seed  Treatment 

Over  ''1V2  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop 
and  1  per  cent  of  the  rye  crop  is  lost 
through  smut. 

Seed  treatment  witli  formaldehyde 
solution  is  practically  100  per  cent  ef- 
ficient except  in  a  few  sections  where 
the  soil  is  badly  polluted  with  smut 
spores. 

The  formaldehyde  treatment  costs 
less  than  5  cents  per  acre  for  mater- 
ials and  labor.  To  this  must  be  added 
in  extreme  cases  the  cost  of  20  per 
cent  of  tne  seed  grain,  the  germinating 
power  of  which  may  be  destroyed  be- 
cause of  seed  injury. 

In  every  case  the  entire  cost  of  the 
treatment  together  with  possible  seed 
injury  is  much  less  than  the  value  of 
the  increased  yield  which  it  assures. 

Now  that,  because  of  the  world 
shortage,  every  bushel  of  wheat  and 
rye  counts  for  more  than  ever  before, 
the  safeguarding  of  the  next  crops  of 
these  grains  against  disease  by  the 
treatment  of  seed  before  planting  is 
of  greatest  importance.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  annual  loss 
due  to  the  smuts  of  wheat  and  rye 
amounts  approximately  to  27,500,000 
bushels.  This  is  equal  to  about  3% 
per  cent  of  the  entire  yearly  wheat 
crop  and  is  regarded  as  a  conservative 
estimate,  since  only  smutted  heads 
actually  lost  are  considered.  The  in- 
creased number  of  heads  which  healthy 
plants  would  have  thrown  out  were 
not  taken  into  account.  The  loss  to 
the  billion-bushel  wheat  crop,  harvest- 
ed next  year  would,  at  3%  per  cent, 
amount  to  35,000,000  bushels.  With 
wheat  selling  at  $2  a  bushel  this  would 
amount  to  an  exceedingly  high  tax  on 
the  farmers  of  the  country. 

Treatment  of  Seed. 

Treatment  of  wheat  against  stinking 
smut  is  fairly  easy,  not  expensive,  and 
fully  95  per  cent  effective.  The  effici- 
ency of  the  treatment  is,  in  fact, 
practically  100  per  cent  in  most  of  the 
wheat-growing  regions.  The  percent- 
age of  efficiency  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  however,  is  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  in  large  regions  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  the  soil  is  polluted  with 
smut  germs  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  effects  of  seed  treatment  are  neg- 
atived. Seed  treatment  costs  not  to 
exceed  5  cents  an  acre  for  materials 
and  labor.  To  this  cost,  however, 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  grain,  the 
germinating  power  of  which  may  be 
destroyed  by  the  treatment.  This 
amounts  at  the  most  to  20  per  cent. 
In  every  case  the  value  of  the  wheat 
saved  by  treatment  would  amount  to 
several  times  the  cost  06  treatment. 

Statistics  show  that  the  average 
annual  loss  of  rye  from  smut  is  about 
1  per  cent — considerably  less  than  the 
loss  of  wheat.  It  is  well  worth  while, 
however,  to  treat  rye  seed  also. 
Method  of  Treating  Seed. 

Several  methods  of  treating  seed  for 
the  destruction  of  smut  spores  are  in 
use.  but  the  best,  it  13  believed,  is  the 
formaldehjKle  treatment.  The  grain 
should  first  be  cleaned  thoroughly 
with  a  fanning  mill  so  that  smut 
balls,  shriveled  grain,  chaff,  etc.,  will 
be  removed.  After  the  grain  is  clean 
it  may  be  spread  on  a  floor  or  a  tar- 
paulin in  a  layer  or  pile  several  inches 
thick  and  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde  made  by  mixing  1 
pound  of  commercial  formaldehyde 
with  45  gallons  of  water.  An  ordin- 
ary sprinkling  can  or  a  spraying 
machine  is  used  and  the  grain  is 
shoveled  over  and  over  until  every 
kernel  is  wet.  The  grain  is  then 
placed  in  a  pile  and  covered  with 
sacks,  blankets,  or  a  tarpaulin  for  2 
hours  or  over  night.  It  is  then  dried 
sufficiently  to  be  run  through  the  drill, 
after  which  it  may  be  sown.  If  the 
grain  is  not  passed  through  a  fanning 
mill  it  should  be  placed  in  a  vat  or 
tank  of  the  formaldehyde  solution  in- 
stead of  being  sprinkled.  The  smut 
balls  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  may 
be  skimmed  off. 

If  the  grain  is  not  to  be  planted  im- 
mediately, it  must  be  dried  sufficiently 
to  prevent  spoiling  when  placed  in 
bins.  If  planted  while  damp  and 
swollen,  more  grain  by  measure  must 
be  used  to  allow  for  the  expansion. 


Our  Service 

And  What  It  Means  To  You 

YOU     ARE    BUSHED    FOR  TIME— 
A  MACHINE  PART  BREAKS— 
AND  THEN — 

Every  Hour  of  Delay  Counts.    Your  Crop  Is  In 
Peril.     How  Soon  Can  You  Get  Repairs? 


If  you  bought  your  farm  im- 
plements from  pictures  in  a 
book,  your  distress  can  easily  be 
pictured,  when  the  rush  of  work 
is  on  and  an  important  machine 
part  breaks. 

You  can  see  the  repair  parts, 
too,  in  pictures,  but  you  can't 
see  the  repairs  themselves — not 
for  days — days  when  you  can  al- 
most feel  real  money  slipping 
from  you. 

We  sell  implements  that  are 
built  in  every  part  to  stand  the 
strains  of  operation.  Tney  have 
made  their  great  name  in  the 
world  because  of  their  quality. 
Yet,  sometimes  in  the  rush  of 
work,  when  men  and  machines 


are  overtaxed,  even  our  imple- 
ments may  need  repairs. 

Our  service  to  you  takes  care  of 
these  accidents — quickly.  We 
carry  repairs  in  stock — right 
here  ■  nong  you.  Repairs  not 
carired,  we  get  in  a  jiffy.  Get- 
ting repairs  to  you  in  a  hurry 
is  one  of  the  special  features 
that  make  our  service  especially 
profitable  to  you. 

If  one  of  our  implements 
should  happen  to  break,  phone 
us  promptly,  just  as  you  would 
phone  your  doctor  when  a  bodily 
injury  occurs.  You  will  find 
that  our  repair  service  saves 
you  dollars  when  time  means 
dollars. 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Go. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING- 


NEVADA 


THE  FEDERAL  LAND 

BANK  OF  BERKELEY 

George  Tnomas. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  reached  me 
here  at  Berkeley  in  regard  to  supposed 
interviews  given  by  me, and  also  about 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank 
of  Berkeley  to  furnish  money  to  the 
farmers  of  Utah.  As  the  inquiries 
oome  mainly  from  farmers  I  avail  my- 
self the  generous  offer  of  the  Utah 
Farmer  to  answer  them  all  at  once. 

I  gave  only  one  interview  and  I  was 
not  responsible  for  some  of  the  im- 
portant statements  in  that  one  as  it  ap- 
peared. So  a  large  part  of  the  reputed 
interviews  are  lictitious  and  many  of 
the  statements  in  them  absurd.  For 
example  where  I  am  reported  as  work- 
ing on  a  new  rural  credit  system  and 
others  like  it.  It  will  be  time  enough 
to  consider  a  new  system  when  this 
one  has  been  tried  out  and  proven  a 
failure. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  bank 
to  furnish  money  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
therefore  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it  at 
all.  It  depends  in. the  main,  upon  the 
new  officials  and  also  upon  the  sale 
of  the  bonds  of  .the  bank.  The  new 
officials  should  be  given  a  fair  chance 
to  show  what  kind  of  a  machine  they 
can  build  to  do  the  work.  The  ap- 
plications in  the  bank  now  amount  to 
about  twelve  million  dollars.  If  the 
bank  loans  $250,000.00  a  month  it  wH 
take  four  years  to  comply  the  present 
requests;  if  500,000.00  two  years,  and 
if  a  million  dollars,  one  year.  Some 
will  get  their  money  earlier,  some 
later.  As  to  just  how  long  the  wait 
will  be  or  when  the  money  will  come, 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say.  The 
significant  point  for  the  farmer  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  he  should  not 
count  upon  the  money  at  any  certain 
time.  He  should  arrange  his  business 
affairs  so  far  as  he  can,  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  act  when  it  comes  to 
him,  but  not  to  endanger  his  property 
by  taking  any  chance  of  foreclosure 
in  case  it  does  not  come  to  him  as 
early  as  he  expects. 

 o  

DO  YOU  KNOW  THAT— 

The  cost  of  a  breakfast  of  grape- 
fruit converted  into"  oatmeal  with 
cream  and  sugar  would  sustain  life 
ten  times  as  long. 

Two  boiled  eggs  for  breakfast  do 
you  more  good  than  twelve  times  their 


Hill-Climbing 
"Pep" 

Does  your  car  take  to  hill-climb- 
ing as  readily  now  as  it  did  when 
you  bought  it?  Can  you  climb  a 
fairly  steep  grade  on  "high"?  Be- 
fore it  starts  to  "fall  off  ';  be  sure 
you  are  using  the  correct  lubricant. 
Test 

VIC0 

Motor  Oil 

a  few  times,  and  see  how  it  reduces 
the  "load"  of  your  car  and  how  it 
reduces  the  general  cost  of  oper- 
ation. This  oil  may  be  had  in  three 
weights — light,  medium,  heavy. 
"Every  drop  counts." 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,  UTAH. 


cost  invested  in  strawberries. 

The  price  of  an  oyster  cocktail  in- 
vested in  codfish  buys  twenty  times  as 
much  body  food. 

One  glass  of  buttermilk  contains 
more  food  than  5  glasses  of  beer. 

Mushrooms  at  60  cents  the  portion 
would  buy  10  loaves  of  bread  with 
forty  times  the  nutriment. 

We  would  save  not  only  cash  but 
health  if  we  ate  less. 

If  you  put  the  65  cents  you  would 
pay  for  a  modest  amount  of  asparagus 
tips  into  baked  beans  and  bacon  you 
treat  yourself  to  twenty-five  times  the 
life-sustaining  necessity. 

A  dog  would  starve  to  death  on 
peach  melbas  at  30  cents  each. — Ex- 
change. 
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THE  STEAM  CANNER 

By  Gertrude  McOheyne  State  Home  De 
stration  Leader. 

We  offer  the  following  suggestions 
for  the  benefit  of  communities  and 
persons  using  the  steam  canner: 

Filling  the  Canner:  Place  about 
two  inches  of  water  in  the  canner,  and 
have  it  nearly  to  boiling  point;  the 
water  should  not  come  above  the 
crate  holding  ttie  jars.  The  jars  will 
be  warm  since  boiling  water  is  used 
to  fill  them.  Clamp  the  canner  firm- 
ly and  place  over  heat.  Steam  should 
generate  at  the  rate  of  five  minutes  to 
five  pounds  pressure.  If  for  any  rea- 
son the  stove  is  not  in  good  condi- 
tion and  there  is  delay  in  getting  up 
pressure,  reduce  the  time  of  process- 
ing. If  the  water  was  boiling,  cooking 
begins  as  soon  as  the  cooker  is  clamp- 
ed down. 

To    prevent   escape   of   water  and 

juice:  Screw  cover  of  bottles  almost 
tight,  allowing  about  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  to  turn  after  the  bo' ties  are  re- 
moved from  canner.  Keep  the  pres- 
sure constant.  When  it  raises  and 
lowers,  a  vacuum  is  created,  causing 
the  liquid  to  condense  and  escape  as 
steam.  When  the  processing  is  finish- 
ed, remove  cooker  from  heat,  and  al- 
low pointer  to  drop  to  zero  without 
opening  the  stop  cock  or  touching  the 
weight. 

Jelly  Making:  Apple  jelly  made  un- 
der steam  pressure  as  compared  with 
open  kettle  method. 

First  test,  Steam  Pressure:  One 

gallon  Red  Astracan  apples,  two 
quarts  of  water,  brought  to  boiling 
point,  canner  closed,  pressure  raised 
to  ten  pounds,  lowered  at  once.  10  2-3 
cups  of  juice,  10V2  glasses  of  jelly. 

Second  test,  Steam  Pressure:  Same 
method  and  amounts  of  material  used 
Final  result,  12  glasses  of  jelly. 

Open  Kettle  Method:  Same  amount 
of  material  used,  cooked  to  pieces. 
Kettle  fitted  tightly.  7  cups  of  juice, 
7  cups  of  jelly. 

Do  not  put  ...ie  canner  away  after 
the  season  for  vegetables  and  fruits  is 
over,  but  use  it  in  the  bottling  of  meats, 
and  the  making  and  bottling' of  soup 
stocks.  When  mere  is  some  public 
function  at  which  food  in  quantity  is 
to  be  served,  use  the  canner.  The 
food  may  be  placed  in  a  dish  and  set 
in  the  crate  or  if  a  covered  receptacle 
is  used,  the  crate  may  be  removed  and 
the  pan  set  in  the  wtaer.  Do  not  use 
more  than  two  inches  of  water,  and 
have  it  boiling  hot. 

Do  not  forget  that  in  using  any  new 
article  it.  takes  some  practice  to  get  ac- 
customed to  handling  it.  This  steam 
canner  is  a  thoroughly  standard 
article  and  the  use  of  one  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  economical  conser- 
vation, since  it  saves  food,  time,  labor, 
and  gives  surer  results. 

 0  

COMMUNITY  CANNING  IN 

THE  COUNTRY 
Amy  L.  Merrill. 

Morgan  County  has  started  a  splen- 
did work  in  Community  Canning  and 
Conservation.  The  Central  Committee 
has  worked  hard  to  get  it  generally 
understood.  The  county  Commission- 
ers have  appropriated  money  to  buy 
the  bottles  and  the  women  are  to  pro- 
vide the  material  and  do  the  work  to 
have  on  hand  for  winter  a  large  quant- 
ity of  available  food  for  the  commun- 
ity. The  work  Is  so  new  that  some 
of  the  communities  hardly  understood 
the  proposition,  but  one  little  town 
certainly  got  the  right  understanding. 

While  visiting  Morgan  County  re- 
cently as  Homo  Demonstrator,  I  spent 
one  day  in  each  of  the  wards.  The 
special  project  I  was  working  on  was 
canning.  Some  wards  did  entirely  In- 
dividual work  hut  when  T  came  to  Mil- 
ton they  had  their  bottles  from  the 
bounty  and  plenty  of  vegetables,  in 
fact,  more  than  we  could  possibly 
handle  for  the  day.  The  Central  Com- 
mittee had  asked  for  two  dozen  quarts 
of  beans,  two  dozen  quarts  of  beets, 
etc., — enough  to  make  up  ten  dozen 
quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables  besides 


five  dozen  glasses  of  jelly.  On  that 
day,  however,  we  canned  twenty  quarts 
of  beets  and  thirty-two  quarts  of  beans 
for  the  community,  besides  seven 
quarts  of  peas  for  individuals. 

In  doing  commuuity  work  it  is  best 
to  get  the  materials  together  early  so 
that  no  time  is  wasted  waiting  around. 
Have  a  good  stove  with  plenty  of  fuel 
and  quantities  of  water  near  at  hand 
with  much  hot  water.  The  work  when 
started  with  energy  early  in  the  day 
accomplishes  much  more  tnan  the  rush 
when  time  to  leave. 

 o  

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  CELLAR 

THAT  SHOULD  BE  THE  RULE 
Amy  L.  Merril.. 

Why  leave  all  the  nice  tilings  to  be ' 
said  after  one  has  finished  life's  so- 
journ upon  the  earth?  Why  not  tell 
of  a  living  example  that  should  be 
heralded  abroad  as  an  ideal  winter's 
supply  stored  during  the  season  of 
plenty? 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Morgan 
County,  as  Home  Demonstrator,  I  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  visiting  Mrs. 
Charles  Porter  of  Porterville,  the 
mother  of  two  oi  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  students  and  teachers.  Mrs. 
Porter  took  me  to  her  cellar,  which  is 
not  very  different  from  hundreds  of 
Utah  cellars  except  in  what  it  con- 
tained. She  took  a  little  key  from 
her  pocket  and  opened  the  cupboard 
door;  I  did  not  blame  her  for  having 
it  locked  as  the  cellar  was  not  locked 
itself.  She  kept  it  as  something 
choice  and  valuable  as  most  people  do 
their  jewels — jewels  indeed  did  that 
cellar  contain! 

Many  bottles  were  left  over  from 
last  year.  Arrayed  on  the  shelves 
were  bottles  of  every  vegetable  that 
grows  in  her  garden.  There  were  the 
beans,  peas,  turnips,  and  carrots; 
taere  were  beets,  corn,  squash,  par- 
snips and  cauliflower;  there  were 
jellies  and  preserves,  fruits  of  all 
kinds  and  pickles,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
that  she  had  potato  somewhere  just 
to  see  how  it  would  can.  Though  she 
had  no  meat  at  that  particular  time, 
she  does  later  put  up  her  chickens, 
and  when  killing  time  comes  she  cans 
fresh  pork.  When  they  get  a  large 
piece  of  beef,  Mrs.  Porter  cans  most 
of  that,  and  when  she  gets  an  extra 
mess  of  trout  she  fries  the  trout,  then 
put  it  in  the  bottles  and  cans  it  for 
the  winter. 

Imagine  having  a  quart  of  squash 
ready  to  make  squash  pies  any  time 
of  the  year  you  would  care  for  them! 
Think  of  having  a  chicken  dinner  for 
unexpected  company  fifteen  or  thirty 
minutes  after  they  arrive!  How  nice 
it  would  be  on  the  farm  to  have  fresh 
pork  every  once  in  a  while  instead  of 
such  quantities  of  cured  meat! 

During  this  year  of  uncertainties 
can  we  not  take  advantage  of  every 
article  of  food  and  save  it  for  use  for 
the  future?  can  we  not  all  take  hint 
from  this  splendid  store  and  increase 
our  own  where  it  is  possible?  It  is  a 
splendid  example! 

 o  

WAYS  OF  PREPARING  CORN 
By  Gertrude  M.  McCheyne. 
Having  been  asked  to  conserve 
wheat,  we  naturally  turn  to  the  great 
American  cereal,  corn.  As  a  nutritional 
substitute  we  find  that  it  does  not 
supply  certain  of  the  proteins  In 
quantity  to  mane  it  a  complete  sub- 
st'tutc.  But  since  It  is  used  In  a  mix- 
ed diet  and  is  usually  accompanied 
with  eggs,  milk  and  meat,  we  do  not 
nrod  to  consider  thin  as  a  problem. 

There  are  many  delicious  ways  of 
preparing  corn.  Steamed  or  boiled  on 
the  cob  is  one  of  the  most  common. 
Most  people  boil  it  too  long.  If  po- 
tatoes are  being  boiled,  the  cobs  may 
be  placed  on  top  and  allowed  to  steam 
for  about  ten  minutes.  A  Southern 
method  Is  to  cut.  the  kernels  from  half 
dozfti  ram  and  turn  Into  the  browned 
fat  from  bacon.  AfTTI  half  a  cuj>  of 
water,  cover  and  cook  slowly  till  ten- 
der. Corn  oysters  are  made,  by  adding 
a  plateful  of  corn  to  a  stiff  batter  and 


dropping  small  portions  into  deep  fat. 
Corn  pancakes  are  a  change  as  a 
breakfast  dish.  Make  a  pancake  bat- 
ter and  add  enough  corn  to  stiffen. 
This  mixture  may  be  baked  or  fried. 
Corn  custard  pudding  makes  a  nutriti- 
ous luncheon  dish.  Make  an  ordinary 
custard  mixture  and  add  1%  cupfuls 
of  cooked  corn.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven.  A  soup  which  will  serve  as  the 
main  dish  of  a  meal,  is  made  by  cook- 
ing a  small  onion  in  1  tablespoonful 
of  butter  or  other  fat,  and  adding  1 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  two  cups  of 
skim  milk.  Allow  it  to  come  to  scald- 
ing heat.  Add  1%  cups  of  cooked  corn. 
Corn  chowder  is  made  as  follows: 
Fry  a  1%  inch  cube  of  salt  pork  and 
1  sliced  onion;  strain  into  stewpan. 
Parboil  4  cups  of  cubed  potatoes, 
drain  and  add  to  fat  with  two  cups 


of  boiling  water.  Cook  till  potatoes 
are  soft;'  add  2  cups  cooked  corn  an| 
4  cups  scalded  milk.  Tomatoes  and 
corn,  using  one  tnird  tomatoes  stewel 
and  seasoned.  Cut  corn  from  cot) 
cooking  till  nearly  dry,  mix  and  serva 
Corn  meat  pie  is  made  of  left  ovei 
corn  and  minced  meat  mixed,  and  sear 
soned  and  moistened  with  water  or 
stock.  Put  in  a  baiting  dish  and  cova 
with  mashed  potatoes,  which  may  be 
browned  in  top  of  oven.  Eggs,  cori 
and  tomatoes  may  be  combined  in  1 
stew.  Season  anu  cook  tomatoefi 
thoroughly,  add  to  a  quart  of  stew™ 
tomato  a  cup  of  cooked  corn  and  beaj 
in  two  to  three  eggs,  removing  froq; 
direct  heat.    Serve  with  toast. 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 

always  mention  the  Utan  Farmer. 


COMPOSITION  OF  THE  EDIBLE  PORTION  OF  TYPICAL  FOODS. 


Food    Materials  percent. 

Water 

Beef  fat,  without 

visible   73.8 

Ham,   smoked,   lean. ...53. 5 

Bacon,   smoked   2u.2 

Salmon   64.6 

Eggs  ■  73.7 

Milk   87.0 

Butter   11.0 

Oatmeal   7.3 

Rice   12.3 

Wheat,  flour   11.9 

Bread,  white   35.3 

Asparagus   94.0 

Beans   12.6 

Peas   74.6 

Beans,  string   89.2 

Beets   _  87.5 

Cabbage   91.5 

Carrots   88.2 

Celery   94.5 

Corn,  green   75.4 

Uettuce   94.7 

Potatoes   78.3 

Sninach   92.3 

Tomatoes  '  94.3 

Turnips   89.6 

Apples   84.6 

Bananas   75.3 

Currants,  dried   17.2 

Oranges   86.9 

Pctfiches   89.4 

Pineapple   89.3 

Plums   78.4 

Prunes,  dried   22.3 

Raisins   14.6 

Strawberries   90.4 


per  cent. 
Protein 


Fat  Carbohydrate  Ash  Calories 
percent,  percent,  percent,    per  tb. 


22.1 

2.9 

1.2 

870 

20.2 

20.8 

5.5 

1245 

9.9 

64.8 

5.1 

2930 

21.2 

12.8 

1.4 

950 

14.8 

10.5 

1.0 

720 

3.3 

4.0 

5.0 

0.7 

325 

1.0 

85.0 

3.0 

3605 

16.1 

7.2 

67.5 

1.9 

1860 

8.0 

0.3 

79.0 

0.4 

1630 

13.3 

1.5 

72.7 

0.6 

1665 

9.2 

1.3 

53.1 

1.1 

1215 

1.8 

0.2 

3.3 

0.7 

106  i 

22.5 

1.8 

59.6 

3.5 

7.0 

0.5 

16.9 

1023 

2.3 

0.3 

7.4 

0.8 

195 

1.6 

0.1 

9.7 

1.1 

215 

1.6 

0.3 

5.6 

1.0 

145 

1.1 

0.4 

9.3 

1.0 

210  | 

1.1 

0.1 

3.3 

1.0 

85 

3.1 

1.1 

1  9.7 

0.7 

470 

1.2 

0.3 

2.9 

0.9 

90 

2.2 

0.1 

.  18.4 

1.0 

386 

2.1 

0.3 

3.2 

2.1 

1101 

0.9 

0.4 

3.9 

0.5 

105 

1.3 

0.2 

8.1 

0.8 

186 

0.4 

0.5 

14.2 

0.3 

290 

1.3 

0.6 

22.0 

0.8 

460 

2.4 

l;i 

74.2 

4.5 

1495 

0.8 

0.2 

11.6 

0.5 

240 

0.7 

0.1 

9.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

9.7 

0.3 

1.0 

20.1 

0.5 

395  I 

2.1 

73.3 

2.3 

370] 

2.6 

3.3 

76.1 

3.4 

1.0 

0.6 

7.4 

0.6 

180  1 
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Capacity  Guaranteed 

TELL  the  dealer  you  want  a  wagon  that 
the  manufacturer  will  guarantee  to  carry 
your  biggest  load.  If  he  is  up  to  date,  he  will 
show  you  a  Weber  or  Columbus  wagon  with  its 
capacity  stenciled  in  plain  figures  on  the  rear 
bolster.  That  is  the  new  idea  for  protecting  you  in 
your  purchase  of  a  wagon. 

When  you  bought  by  skein  size,  you  could  not  be 
sure  that  you  were  buying  the  most  economical 
wagon.  Now  you  can  be  sure.  Every  Weber  and  Columbus 
wagon  that  leaves  the  factory  is  guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  carry  a  known  load  over  the  roads  that  you  have 
to  travel. 

Nor  is  that  all  you  get  when  you  buy  a  Weber  or  Columbus 
wagon.  The  folding  end  gate  and  link  end  rods  save  you 
a  world  of  time.  The  fifth  wheel,  which  only  Weber  and 
Columbus  wagons  have,  makes  your  wagon  run  easier  and 
last  longer.  Write  us  for  complete  information  about  these 
wagons.  You'll  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  good  features 
they  have. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America  ) 

(Incorporated) 


Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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No  Chance  For  Spoiling 

Fruits,  preserves  and  jellies  simply  cannot  spoil  if  you 
seal  the  jars  and  glasses  with  Parowax. 
When  the  cap  is  on,  just  dip  the  top  of  the  jar  in  Parowax. 
To  seal  jelly  pour  Parowax  in  the  top  of  the  glass. 
What  could  be  easier? 

Parowax  keeps  out  air.  Prevents  fermentation  and 
mould. 

Parowax  is  guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  In  handy  one  pound  packages  from  all  grocers 
and  druggists. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Denver  Pueblo 
Albuquerque  Boise 
Cheyenne  Butte 
Salt  Lake  Chv 


OW  TO  RENOVATE  AND  CLEAN 
some  helpful  suggestions  by  the 
jpartment  of  Domestic  Arts  Utah 
jricultural  College. 

Renovating  Straw  Hats. 
Natural  colored  Straw. — Hats  of 
Ian,  leghorn,  etc.,  in  natural  color 
ly  be  cleaned  witn  a  paste  of  the 
ice  of  one  lemon  and  two  table- 
ooufuls  of  suipher.  Rub  the  hat 
arougbly  with  this  paste  and  when 
y  brush  off  the  powder. 
White  Straw. — White  straw  hats  in- 
lding  pananias  may  be  cleaned  with 
weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid  water, 
ssolve  a  tablespoon  of  axalic  acid  in 
e  pint  of  water.  acrub  the  hat 
ickly  with  the  solution  using  a  stiff 
ush.  (Do  not  put  the  hands  in  the 
id).  After  the  hat  has  been  cleaned, 
ice  the  acid  off  by  going  over  the 
t  with  a  cloth  wet  in  clear  water, 
oid  getting  the  straw  too  wet  as  this 
ises  the  hat  to  lose  its  shape.  When 
arly  dry  the  hat  may  be  pressed 
htly  under  a  damp  cloth.  Prepared 
laners  for  white  straw  may  he  pur- 
ased  at  the  drug  stores.  Panamas 
ty  also  be  c.eand  by  washing  in  soap 
d  water. 

Colored  Straws— Colored  straws  if 
t  faded  may,  be  freshened  by  wash- 
r  with  a  sponge  wet  in  wood  alcohol, 
is  method  is  very  good  for  black 
aws.  Wood  aicohol,  being  poisonous, 
Duld  be  kept  away  from  children, 
ro  renew  faded  straw  hats. — Badly 
led  or  soiled  snapes  can  be  dyed  the 
oie  or  a  daiKer  shade  with  one  of 
5  several  reliable  hat  dyes  for  sale 
drug  stores.  When  carefully  applied 
i  hat  may  be  made  to  look  like  new. 
ro  Stiffen  Straw. — Shapes  which 
ve  lost  their  stillness  may  be  stiffen- 
by  pressing  lightly  under  a  damp 
ith.  Never  press  directly  on  any 
■aw;  have  a  cloth  between  the  straw 
d  the  iron. 

To  Change  the  Shape. — To  change 
b  shape  of  a  straw  hat  dampen  the 
t  and  while  soft  and  pliable,  bend 
;o  desired  shape.  Catcn  up  brim 
tere  desired  with  strong  thread, 
ave  until  dry. 

To  make  a  brim  droop,  hold  the  hat 
and  press  a  bit  of  the  under  brim 
a  time.    Tne  movement  should  be 
leways  from  the  crown  outward. 

How  to  Freshen  Velvet. 
Velvet  may  be  freshened  and 
•inkles  removed  by  steaming.  To 
jam,  put  a  wet  cloui  over  a  hot  iron 
.d  draw  the  velvet  back  and  forth 
rough  the  steam,  having  the  wrong 
le  of  the  velvet  next  to  cloth.  Brush 
th  a  soft  bristle  brush  to  raise  the 
le. 

Spots  may  be  removed  from  velvet 
id  plusb  by  sponging  with  chloroform 
.ever  use  in  a  closed  room).  Chloro- 
rm  will  often  restore  color  to  faded 
aterials. 

Cleaning  Felt  Hats. 


Pelt  hats  of  any  color  may  be  clean- 


Arc  You 
Ambitious? 

TF  you  have  the  right 

stuff  in  you,  I  will  make  you 
a  practical,  skilled  auto-mechanic 
able  to  command  a  salary  of 

$5  to  $19  a  Day. 

There  never  was  an  opportunity  like 
the  present.  Tne  war  is  stripping  the 
country  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  de- 
mand in  increasing  daily  for  high-class 
Den.  The  right  Kind  can  get  almost 
any  salary.  In  my  school  you  learn 
and  become  expert  by  actually  doing; 
the  work.  You  do  all  kinds  of  machine 
shop  repair  work — forging,  vulcaniz- 
ing, ring  fitting,  everything.  You 
have  special  training  in  magneto, 
storage  battery,  self  starter,  electri- 
cal equipment  and  every  kind  of  re- 
pair and  operating  work.  Nothing  is 
overlooked.  If  you  have  it  in  you,  I 
will  turn  you  out  askllled,  high-class 
auto-mechanic  ready  to  drive  and  re- 
pair anything  from  a  hospital  arobu- 
lence  to  a  farm  tractor. 

Send  for  my  Big  Free  Catalog 
wi'h  full  information  today,  slake 
ffnero  money  and  feel  that  you  wq  a 
factor  In  the  big  things  now  doing. 
Don't  delay  for  that  means  lost  op- 
portunity and  lost  money.  The  men 
are  needed  today.  , 

«.  J.  SWEEN8Y,  Prnldwit, 
L  SWEENEY  AUTOMOBILE  AND 
Mkf        TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
V  1211E-  ism  ST.,         KANSAS  COT.  MO. 


ed  with  sandpaper.  Cover  a  small 
wooden  block  with  No.  00  sandpaper 
and  use  the  block  as  a  brush.  Begin 
at  center  top  of  hat  anu  proceed  in  a 
circular  direction  until  the  whole  hat 
has  been  cleaned.  Remove  the  sand- 
paper, cover  the  block  with  velvet  and 
go  over  the  hat  as  before.  The  velvet 
will  smooth  down  the  felt.  If  the  vel- 
vet block  is  rubbed  on  a  hot  iron  and 
then  on  a  block  of  paraffin  wax  it  will 
be  still  more  effective. 

White  felts  may  be  cleaned  by  rub- 
bing with  French  chaiK,  powdered 
borax,  and  cornmeal. 

How  to  Clean  Lace. 

SiiK  laces  should  be  dry  cleaned  or 
washed  in  gasoline.  Cotton  laces  can 
be  washed  in  soap  and  water.  Fill  a 
fruit  jar  half  full  of  warm  soap  suds 
or  borax  water.  Put  lace  in  jar  and 
fasten  top  securely.  Shake  well  un- 
til lace  is  thoroughly  washed.  Refill 
jar  with  rinse  water  and  rinse  by 
shaking  the  lace  in  the  jar.  Take 
out  the  lace  and  spread  it  on  a  dry 
cloth  pulling  tne  scallops  into  shape. 
When  dry,  the  lace  may  be  pressed 
lightly.  In  wasmng  any  kind  of  lace 
the  main  point  to  remember  is  to 
avoid  rubbing. 

To   Freshen   Artificial  Flowers. 

Soiled  flowers  become  freshened 
and  stiffened  by  shaking  them  over  a 
steaming  cloth.  Faded  flowers  can 
be  dipped  into  a  tinting  preparation 
or  they  can  be  touched  up  with  a 
small  paint  brush  after  which  they 
usually  look  very  new.  To  make  the 
tinting  preparation,  disolve  oil  paint 
in  gasoline.  The  oil  paint  can  be 
bought  in  small  tubes  in  a  great 
variety  of  colors.  Such  things  as 
chiffons,  thin  silks,  malines  and  fea- 
thers Can  also  be  tinted  in  gasoline 
and  oil  paint.  Tinting  is  different 
from  dyeing,  and  only  lignt  shades 
can  be  produced — red  paint  tinting 
pink,  etc.  Tinumg  should  never  be 
done  near  a  fire  or  in  a  closed  room. 
Always  test  a  sample  before  putting 
in  the  article  to  be  colored. 

 o  

HOW  TO  KILL  MOSQUITOES 

Mosquito  time  is  here;  Gird  on 
your  swatting  armor  and  go  forth. 
One  moment,  however,  oefore  you  go 
— "the  female  is  more  deadly  than 
the  male." 

"Among  mosquitoes  the  members 
of  the  'fair'  sex  are  fierce  blood  suck- 
ers who  inject  an  irritating  poison 
into  our  skins,  and  they  may  ac- 
company the  dose  of  toxin  with  a  few 
fever  germs.  The  males  lead  a  com- 
paratively tame  existence,  subsisting 
on  the  juices  of  plants  and  fruits." 
So  says  a  member  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  biology  department. 

"The  female  mosquito  gorges  her- 
self with  blooa,"  he  continues,  "in 
order  that  the  eggs  may  have  abund- 
ant nourishment.  She  deposists  her 
little  egg  raft  on  the  surface  of  quiet 
water  during  the  night  and  it  floats 
there  until  the  larvae  hatch.  The 
larvae  are  the  'wigglers'  or  "wiggle- 
tails'  which  are  seen  in  ponds  and 
rain  water  barrels  the  world  over. 
Though  mosquito  larvae  always  de- 
velop in  water,  they  must  breathe 
air  and  frequently  come  to  the  sur- 
face. After  a  few  days  the  larva 
sheds  its  skin  and  becomes  a  big- 
headed  pupa  which  rests  at  the  sur- 
face until  it  splits  up  the  back  to  al- 
low the  adult  mosquito  to  emerge. 
This  emerging  business  is  a  delicate 
operation  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
successfully  during  windy  weather. 
That  is  one  reason  why  there  are  more 
mosquitoes  on  quiet  evenings. 

"The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  mos- 
quitoes is  to  destroy  their  breeding 
places,  for  the  adults  never  fly  far. 
This  not  only  means  draining  swamps 
and  filling  in  ponds,  but  gathering  up 
tomato  cans,  putting  netting  over 
horse  troughs  and  rain  water  bar- 
rels, and  watching  the  eave  troughs. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  stand- 
ing water  near  your  premises,  oil 
placed  on  ponds  will  kill  the  larvae 
when  they  come  up  to  breathe. 
Kerosene  or  any  light  fuel  oil  will 
serve  for  this  purpose.  About  one 
ounce  of  oil  will  cover*  fifteen  square 
feet.  Applications  should  be  made 
once  a  week." 


WORKING  UP  BUSINESS 

A  bright-eyed  little  boy  in  a  sailor 
suit  saluted  the  occupants  of  a  pass- 
ing motor  car  so  quaintly  that  they 
stopped  to  give  him  sixpence. 

"You're  very  polite,  little  fellow," 
the  lady  motorist  said.  "Do  you  salute 
all  the  strangers  who  pass  in  the  same 
way  ?" 

"No,  no,  ma'am,  only  motorists,"  the 
boy  stammered,  fingering  his  sixpense 
nervously.  "Father  says  I've  to  be 
polite  to  them,  because  motor  cars 


bring  him  trade." 

The  lady  seemed  disappointed. 

"What  is  your  father's  "trade,  my 
little  man?  Does  he  repair  motor 
cars? 

"No,  ma'am,  he  s  an  undertaker," 
was  the  little  fellow's  response. 
 o  

"Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  disgraceful 
the  way  young  women  are  displaying 
their  ankles?" 

"Ankles,  granny!  They're  going  out 
— now  it's  knev     — Life. 
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The  Modern  State  Fair       To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 


Written  for  the  Man  Who  Will  Read. 

When  we  enter  upon  the  discussion 
of  Fairs,  we  are  referring  to  them  in 
their  modern  sense.  Fairs  are  spoken 
of  in  the  history  of  southern,  eastern 
and  central  Europe,  as  places  where 
products  of  all  kinds  were  brought  to- 
gether for  barter   and  sale. 

The  object  of  tne  modern  fair  is  en- 
tirely different.  The  value  of  com- 
parison of  products  of  the  farms,  both 
in  agriculture  and  livestock,  is  one  of  . 
comparatively  recent  origin.  More 
than  a  century  ago,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Teeswater  England,  the  farmers, 
being  desirous  of  improving  their  cat- 
tle, began  comparing  the  choicest 
specimens  of  each  other's  herds.  They 
were  brought  together  for  this  pur- 
pose, having  in  mind  a  better  beef 
animals  and  also  a  better  milk  pro- 
ducer, combined.  From  these  small 
beginnings,  the  great  and  popular 
breed  of  Shorthorn  cattle  was  founded. 
Likewise,  other  breeds  of  stock  were 
added  to  these  fairs,  as  they  were  then 
beginning  to  be  called. 

The  advantage,  to  be  derived  from 
thus  comparing  animals,  became  per- 
fectly obvious  and  apparent.  The 
people  learned  the  great  practical 
value  of  comparing  like  things.  Agri- 
cultural products  of  the  soil  were  also 
added  to  the  fair  until  it  became  an 
allaround  agricultural  and  livestock 
fair.  It  was  purely  for  educational 
purposes,  and  since  every  generation 
has  to  learn  for  itself,  it  is  as  valuable 
today  as  it  was  to  the  cattle  producers 
of  the  Teeswater. 

How  Standards  Are  Made. 

It  is  by  comparison  that  standards 
are  made.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fairs, 
how  would  people  ever  see  these 
samples  which  set  the  pace  for  all  and 
make  and  create  standards?  How  can 
anything  become  a  standard  except  by 
comparison?  When  a  visitor  at  a  fair, 
sees  the  prize  winner  selected  from  a 
class  of  cattle,  he  at  once  acquires  a 
mental  picture  of  the  standard  set  by 
that  show.  By  trying  to  equal  or  excel 
it,  is  a  large  factor  in  his  success  in 
business. 

What  is  true  of  this  particular  class 
of  this  particular  breed  of  cattle,  is 
true  of  every  other  breed  of  livestock, 
and  in  every  other  class  of  every  other 
department  of  the  fair.  It  is  thus  the 
people  become  educated  along  all  the 
various  lines  pertaining  to  agriculture 
and  livestock. 

To  carry  the  idea  of  standardization 
still  further,  with  what  has  been  said 
about  agriculture  and  livestock  holds 
good  also,  in  the  industries.  Conse- 
quently, the  manufacturers  find  the 
fair  a  most  valuable  place  to  display 
their  machinery  and  all  classes  of  in- 
dustrial products  with  a  view  of  edu- 
cating the  people  to  what  they  believe 
to  be  the  best. 

Thus  the  fair  has  grown  until  it 
touches  every  useful  employment  of 
mankind.  To  visit  and  study  a  great 
fair,  gives  one  a  liberal  education.  No 
matter  what  occupation  a  man  or 
woman  may  follow,  they  can  learn 
something  more  by  attending  a  great 
modern  fair. 

The  American  Standard  Bred  Horse. 

The  great  American  standard  bred 
horse  has  been  made  on  the  American 
turf.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fairs  tak- 
ing on  this  branch  of  industry  in  ani- 
mal production,  the  great  American 
harness  horse  would  not  have  been. 

In  the  days  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son, and  other  founders  of  our  coun- 
try, trials  at  speed  were  fostered  by 
them,  and  they  had  various  race  meet- 
ings. It  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
race  meetings  and  the  agricultural  anl 
livestock  fairs,  having  like  objects, 
should  be  held  at  the  same  place  and 
time,  and  thus  racing,  with  a  view  to 
developing  a  good  horse,  became  one 
of  the  most  attractive  factors  of  the 
fair.  The  Kings  and  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, likewise,  fostered  racing  as  a 
means  of  developing,  not  only  the 
standard  bred  and  harness  horse,  but 
also  the  thoroughbred  or  racing  horse. 
Their  efforts  wore  not  only  expended 
on  the  turf  of  England,  but  were  also 
effective  In  Canada,  where  annual  ap- 


propriations have  been  made  for  the 
purpose  for  many  years. 

It  was  by  these  trials  or  speed  that 
the  standards  were  made,  and  by  mat- 
ing winners  with  winners,  that  the 
standard  was  advanced  and  is  still  ad- 
vancing year  by  year.  The  only  ob- 
jection ever  found  or  made  to  racing 
horses,  was  that  certain  men  of  sport- 
ing proclivities  were'  inclined  to.  bet 
on  the  results,  but  betting  is  now  out- 
lawed practically  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  race  is  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  visitors  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  breed. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  no  other 
method  could  have  been  devised  to 
ascertain  the  best,  except  by  trials  of 
speed.  The  fundamental  principle  of 
breeding  in  all  livestock,  is  that  like 
begets  like.  Thus,  when  winners  of 
races  are  mated  all  the  breder's  hopes 
and  expectations  are  for  the  progeny 
excelling  its  ancestor. 
It  is  By  Showing  Shorthorns  that  the 

Best  Shorthorns  are  Picked  Out. 

It  is  by  snowing  Shorthorns,  that  the 
best  Shorthorn  is  picked  out.  Then, 
by  mating  the  best  with  the  best,  a 
still  better  Shorthorn  is  produced. 
What  is  true  of  Shorthorns  is  true  of 
the  Hereford,  ^eraeen,  Angus,  Gallo- 
way and  every  other  breed  of  cattle. 
What  is  true  of  cattle  is  also  true  of 
hogs,  sheep  and  all  the  various  breeds 
of  draft  horses. 

When  the  prize  winning  Percheron 
at  the  International  Livestock  Show  of 
Chicago,  sold  for  $10,000.u0,  the  price 
was  paid  because  that  particular  Per- 
cheron was  the  best  Percheron  in 
America.  Great  prices  are  paid  for 
the  best,  and  only  from  comparison  at 
the  great  shows,  can  the  best  be  as- 
certained. 

As  much  as  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  has  been  frequently  paid  for 
great  prize  winners  in  Shorthorn,  Jer- 
sey, Guernsey,  Holstein,  Hereford,  and 
i  other  breeds  of  cattle.  \  These  prices 
are  not  paid  by  philanthropists — they 
are  paid  by  breeders  who  are  ambitious 
to  breed  oh  and  produce  still  better. 
State  Fairs  Great  Factor  in  Improving 
Stock. 

Thus  it  has  been  found  that  fairs 
have  served  a  most  useful  purpose  in 
the  up-building  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry. Farmers  and  livestock  men 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  country,  nave  learned  that  the 
cheapest  pound  of  beef  they  have  pro- 
duced, is  the  one  that  was  bred  upon 
the  animal;  that  the  best  pound  of 
mutton  and  the  best  fleece  was  that, 
which  was  bred  upon  the  sheep,  and 
that  the  best  horse  they  have  produced 
was  by  breeding  to  the  best  available 
or  obtainable. 

Early  maturity  of  livestock  has  been 
brought  about  by  breeding  and  com- 
parison. Consequently,  instead  of 
sending  steers  to  market  at  from  four 
to  six  years  old,  as  was  once  the  cus- 
tom, the  highest  price  is  paid  for  the 
baby  beef  and  two  and  three  years  old. 

Instead  of  marketing  hogs  from  fif- 
teen months  to  three  years  old,  what 
is  most  desirable  nowadays,  is  to  mar- 
ket them  at  seven  to  eleven  months, 
at  weignts  from  two  hundred  fifty  to 
three  hundred  fifty  pounds. 

Marketing  for  Fat  Stuff. 

When  it  comes  to  marketing  fat 
stuff,  it  is  found  of  course,  that  the 
best  animal  is  produced  by  good  breed- 
ing, crossed  with  corn  crib,  alfalfa 
hay  or  ensilage.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  milk  producers.  The  best  bred 
cow  in  the  world  will  not  produce  a 
plentiful  flow  of  rich  milk  unless  she 
is  properly  cared  for  and  properly  fed. 
All  these  facts  and  many,  many  more, 
are  brought  out  by  the  modern  fairs. 
The  man  who  <  annot  get  his  money's 
worth  by  attending  a  great  fair,  must 
be  both  blind  and  deaf. 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


WEAR  OUT  THE  OLD  FIRST 

father — Tommy,  go  out  to  the  barn 
and  hitch  the  horse  to  the  old  sleigh. 
Son — Why    not    the    new  sleigh, 

father? 

Father — Wear  out  the  old  first,  is 
my  motto,  my  son. 

Son— Well  then,  father,  you  go  out 
and  hitch  up  the  horso. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  have  for  sale  this  week  some  of 
the  best  buys  in  farms  we  have  ever  of- 
fered to  the  buying  public. 


40  acres  right  in  the  center  of  the 
Bear  River  valley,  surrounded  by  some 
of  the  best  farms  there  are  to  be  found 
in  Utah.  This  land  has  a  full  water  right 
from  the  Bear  River  canal  right  on  the 
main  county  road;  has  been  farmed  for 
twenty  years,  very  successfully,  first- 
class  crop  this  year.  This  property  can 
be  had  for  $115  per  acre.  A  small  pay- 
ment down,  ten  years  on  the  balance 
with  6  per  cent  interest.  If  you  are  look- 
ing forva  farm  that  will  pay  for  itself 
soon,  this  certainly  will  appeal  to  you. 


One  mile  west  and  one- half  mile  south 
of  Tremonton,  right  near  the  beet  dumps, 
we  have  40  acres  of  beautiful  land,  full 
water  right  in  the  Bear  River  canal 
You  can  haul  your  products  from  the 
farm  forty  rods  to  the  railroad  station. 
This  property  is  under  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  has  a  first-class  crop  this 
vear.  This  can  be  had  for  a  small  pay- 
ment down  and  ten  years  on  the  balance 
with  6  per  cent  interest  at  $130  per  acre. 

We  have  a  60-acre  farm,  good  6-room 
house,  first-class  orchard,  right  on  the 
main  county  road  on  one  side  and  the 
Lincoln  highway  on  the  other,  making  a 
very  desirable  place  for  a  home  on  a 
farm.  This  property  raised  this  year 
enough  crop  to  pay  at  least  one-half 
the  purchase  price.  We  are  offering 
this  farm  for  $140  per  acre.  One-fourth 
down,  ten  years  on  the  balance,  6  per 
cent  interest. 


These  farms  have  been  cultivated  by 
expert  farmers  for  a  good  many  years 
and  are  under  the  very  highest  state  of 
cultivation.  The  people  owning  this  prop- 
erty live  in  Illinois  and  are  sacrificing 
the  same. 


If  you  ever  desire  to  go  into  the  dairy 
are  cattle  business  we  certainly  have 
something  that  will  appeal  to  you.  Right 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  in  the  north  end  of  Cache  valley, 
we  have  secured  several  beautiful  farms. 
We  have  one  farm  there  containing  100 
acres  of  grazing  land  and  approximately 
200  acres  of  pasture  land.  This  property 
has  a  fine  eight-room  house,  large  barn 
that  will  hold  thirty  or  forty  head  of  cattle 
and  fifty  or  sixty  tons  of  hay.  A  good 
granary,  good  wagon  sheds,  hog  houses, 
chicken  coops,  corrals  and  numerous  oth- 
er out-buildings;  good  family  orchard, 
large  shade  trees  around  the  house,  beau- 
tiful lawn  with  a  spring  of  good  water 
piped  to  the  house  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. This  property  is  on  the  Yellow- 
stone highway,  within  a  half  a  mile  of 
a  high  school  and  grade  sbcools,  church, 
stores  and  railroad  station.  In  fact, 
this  property  is  right  near  one  of  the 
nicest  little  towns  in  northern  Cache  val- 
ley. This  property  can  be  had  for  $130 
per  acre  for  irrigated  land  and  $10  for 
the  pasture  land,  10  per  cent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  down,  ten  years  on  the  bal- 
ance. 


In  the  same  locality  we  have  another 
farm,  sixty  acres  of  irrigated  land,  with 
no  improvements.  This  farm  has  been 
cultivated  for  a  good  many  years  and 
has  raised  and  is  raising  first-class  crops. 
This  is  right  near  the  station  and  town. 


We  also  have  100  acres  of  pasture  land 
in  connection  with  this.  We  are  asking 
$100  per  acre  for  the  irrigated  land  and 
$10  per  acre  for  the  pasture  land  on  the 
very  easy  terms  of  10  per  cent  down,  ten 
years  on  the  balance. 


We  also  have  in  Cache  valley  a  farm 
containing  seventy  acres.  This  farm  has 
at  the  present  time  a  beautiful  stand  of 
clover  and  alfalfa;  located  on  the  county 
road  near  a  good  town.  This  property 
can  be  had  for  $110  per  acre,  10  per  cent 
down,  ten  years  on  the  balance. 


In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  have  240 
acres  of  land,  sixty  acres  of  irrigated 
land,  the  balance,  the  same  land  without 
a  water  right.  However,  water  right 
could  be  purchased  at  $50  per  acre.  The 
ground  is  all  first-class  and  in  a  good 
location.  We  are  offering  this  land  for 
$150  for  the  irrigated  land  and  $50  for 
the  dry  land.  We  wilKconsider  exchang- 
ing this  property  for  Salt  Lake  real  es- 
tate. 


We  have  320  acres  of  dry  farm  right 
in  the  center  of  the  Bear  River  valley. 
This  land  is  all  subject  to  irrigation  arid 
water  can  be  purchased.  This  property 
raised  a  first-class  crop  this  year  and 
the  wheat  sold  for  about  $40  per  acre. 
We  arc  holding  this  property  at  $70  per 
acre.  We  also  would  consider  some  ex- 
change of  Salt  Lake  property. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Phone  Wns.  063, 
FARM   AND  RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 
SOME  MONEY 

And  secure  a  good  farm  at  the  same  time.  | 

The  sale  of  the  entire  Elberta  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  postponed  by  the 
District  Court  for  30  days. 

Several  big  successful  companies  are 
going  to  bid  on  it.  Under  new  manage- 
ment there  will  be  land  boom  at  Elberta. 

One  company  agrees  to  bring  100  farm- 
ers from  the  Dakotas. 

OUR  PROPOSITION 

I  have  some  land  that  can  be  secured 
at  a  bargain  25  to  50  dollars  less  than 
the  other  land  will  sell  for.  It  is  ideally 
located.  Best  kind  of  land  with  primary 
water  right.  The  way  to  secure  a  good 
farm  at  a  low  price  is  to  buy  now,  be- 
fore this  sale  is  put  through. 

Can  make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It: 
is  a  real  bargain  if  you  want  a  farm. 

Write  me  today  so  we  can  get  together. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 

604  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE— REAL  ESTATE 

Ninety  acres  fruit  and  stock  farm  near 
Ogden,  30  acres  in  choice  fruit,  $1,000  in> 
tools  and  implements.  Full  water  right;? 
Will  sell  with  or  without  this  years  eropk 
One-half  of  purchase  price  can  run  at 
six  per  cent.  Will  consider  trade  for? 
desirable  city  or  farm  property. 

O.  A.  KENNEDY 
Utah  Nat'l.  Bldg.  Ogden,  Utah 


IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acre  irrigated  cattle  ranch,  ad- 
joining open  range  and  two  miles 
from  forest  reserve.  Has  125  tons  hay, 
20  acres  grain,  5  acres  of  potatoes,  12 
horses,  26  cattle,  22  hogs,  150  chickens, 
harness,  wagons  and  all  the  machin- 
ery needed.  Price  $12,000.  Good 
terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 
Ogden  utah 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

J500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of' 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con» 
tinues  to  bear  heavily  during  the  monthi 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  in  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coioi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  If  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  In 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  is  high* 
ly  recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  Hi' 
Stewart  County  AfcTicultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the .  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  Its  turn.  Its  Just 
-.s  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  priae  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


FOR  SALE 

100  acres  irrigated  land  5  miles 
from  Delta,  40  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, 10  acres  beets.  Good  3-room 
house,  stable  for  four  horses,  buggy 
shed,  chicken  house  and  flowing 
well.  Machinery  and  2  horses  go 
with  place  if  wanted.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  farm  in  a  sugar 
beet  district  a  a  good  buy.  Ed. 
Pearson,  Route  A.,  Delta,  Utah. 


HOMESTEADS 

For  the  best  homesteads 
in  Utah,  write 

GEORGE  A.  OOLE 
Monticello,  Utah. 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


SATURDAY,    SEPTEMBER    8,  1917. 
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INCREASED  WHEAT  ACRE- 
AGE IN  IDAHO 

In  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  made 
last  spring  to  conpensate  tor  the  ex- 
tensive winter  killing  o£  fall-sown 
wheat  by  unusually  heavy  sowing  of 
spring  wheat  it  is  perfectly  evident 
now  that  the  wneat  crop  of  1917  the 
country  over  is  far  below  the  normal. 
Instead  of  the  800,000  'bushels  eonli- 
dently  expected  earlier  in  the  season 
the  country  will  produce  this  year 
but  650.000  ,000  bushels.  What  is  true 
of  the  whole  country  is  particularly 
true  of  Idaho  insofar  as  her  yield  of 
winter  wheat  is  concerned.  Her  1917 
crop  will  approximtely  be  6,000,000 
bushels  only  as  against  an  average 
yield  of  10,000,000  busmls  for  the 
years  1911  to  1915  inclusive.  It  is 
too  early  yet  to  state  definitely  her 
yield  of  spring  wheat,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  "cannot,  because  of  the 
extremely  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  during  the 
growing  season,  bring  the  total  yield 
of  wheat  in  the  state  up  to  the  nor- 
mal. Abnormal  conditions  created 
by  fhe  war  demand  that  steps  be 
taken  at  once  to  insure  for  the  next 
year  the  greatest  possible  production 
of  wheat  and  other  bread  stuffs  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  our  own 
country  and  f<  ?  those  of  our  allies 
across  the  waters. 

The  federal  department  of  agri- 
culture has  initiated  a  definite  and 
perfectly  logical  program  for  in- 
creasing the  country's  yield  of  wheat 
in  1918.  The  first  step  in  the  pro- 
gram involves  a  general  increase  in 
the  country's  acreage  of  winter  wheat. 
In  keeping  with  that  program  Idaho 


is  being  called  upon  to  increase  her 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  lroi  .  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
fall.  Some  of  the  states  are  being 
asked  to  increase  their  winter  wheat 
acreage  much  more  tnan  that.  Ore- 
gon, for  instance,  is  asked  to  increase 
hers  fifty  per  cent  over  that  of  last 
year,  and  Montana  is  being  asked  to 
increase  hers  by  twenty-nine  per 
cent.  A  suggestion  to  increase  the 
acreage  that  is  normally  given  over  to 
spring  wheat  doubtless  will  come  lat- 
er, assuming,  of  course,  that  no  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  winter 
killing  of  the  fall-sown  wheat  occurs. 
Adoption  of  the  program  by  Idaho 
will  mean  a  winter  wheat  areage  this 
fall  of  405,000  acres  as  against  346,000 
acres  in  the  fall  of  1916.  Assuming 
that  the  winter  wheat  acreage  of  1916 
was  sown  by  3460  wheat  growers,  each 
one  this  iall  will  have  to  sow  .but 
twenty  acres  more  than  last  fall  to 
insure  for  the  state  her  allotted  acre- 
age of  winter  wheat  for  1918. 

There  are,  we  believe,  a  number  of 
perfectly  good  reasons  for  urging 
upon  the  wbeat  growers  of  this  state 
a  general  falling  into  line  with  this 
campaign  for  increased  winter-wheat 
production: 

1.  The  state  is  already  a  heavy 
producer  of  winter  wheat.  Increasing 
her  acreage,  especially  in  sections 
where  winter  wheat  is  already  largely 
grown,  involves  neither  radical 
changes  in  her  system  of  farming  nor 
heavy  expenses  in  the  matter  of  se- 
curing suitable  harvesting  machinery. 

2.  Winter  wheat  ordinarily  yields 
more  than  spring  wheat  in  bushels 
per  acre.    In  average  yield  of  winter 


Berkshires  For  Fall  Breeding 

from 


BALLAMOAR 


FARMS 


50 — Spring   Boars    and    Sows    to    Select    From — 50 
Our  1917  Crop  is  Equal  to  Former  Ones. 
Write  for  Prices. 


Caine  Livestock  Co. 


RICHMOND 


UTAH 


0IA  50  Los  Anseles 

$410-        and  Return 
Tickets  on  Sale  Daily 

June  15th  to  Sept.  30th 

Diverse  Routes  Via  Rail  and  Steamer,  Including  San 

Francisco 

Proportionately  Low  Fares  for  Tickets  Including 
San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle. 
Stopovers  at  All  Points.  No  Validation  Fee. 
Final  Limit  October  31,  1917. 

For  Reservations  and  Routings,  see 

Local  Agent,  or  Address 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah. 


wheat,  too,  Idaho  stands  highest 
among  the  states;  her  average  yield 
being  27.7  bushels  per  acre  as  against 
15.6  bushels  per  acre  for  the  entire 
country. 

Winter  wheat  is  usually  sown 
at  a  time  of  year  when  other  farm 
work  is  not  particularly  pressing. 

4.  The  partial  replacement  of 
spring  with  winter  wheat  on  irri- 
gated projects  whose  water  supply  is 
none  to  abundant  would  result  in  an 
appreciable  saving  of  water  for  other 
crops.  Winter  wheat  requires  less 
irrigation  water  than  spring  wheat 
because  it  can  make  better  use  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring  precipitation. 

5.  Winter  instead  of  spring  wheat 
for  the  truly  dry-farmed  areas  is  by 
far  the  best  practice.  This  state  has 
extensive  areas  of  land  that  can  be- 
farmed  in  no  otner  way  than  by  dry- 
farm  methods. 

G.  In  north  Idaho,  where  the  rain- 
fall is  eighteen  inches  or  more,  there 
can  be,  at  least  temporarily,  a  par- 
tial abandonment  of  the  practice  of 
bare  summer  fallowing. 

7.  A  price  that  appears  now  to  be 
fairly  remunerative  is  guaranteed 
for  the  crop  of  1918. 

8.  In  the  need  of  the  nation  for  a 
greater  production  of  bread  stuffs 
there  is  for  the  Idaho  farmer  an  op- 
portunity for  effective,  patriotic  ser- 
vice of  the  highest  order. — J.  S.  Jones, 
Director,  Idaho  .experiment  Station. 

 o  

RESERVE  BANKS  MAY  LEND 
MONEY  ON  WAREHOUSE 

POTATOES 

The  potato  crop  this  year  will  be 
a  large  one,  owing  to  the  facts  that 
they  sold  at  such  high  prices  at  plant- 
ing time  and  the  emphasis  that  was 
given  by  tne  President  at  that  time 
to  increase  the  food  supply. 

F,or  the  benefit  of  the  potato  grow- 
ers the  Food  Administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  have  agreed 
upon  a  plan  for  classifying  po- 
tatoes among  the  non-perishable 
staples. 

Under  the  regulations  of  redis 
counts  covered  by  section  13  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  act,  loans  upon 
warehouse  receipts  for  potatoes  may 
now  be  rediscounted  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  and  thus  became  ne- 
gotiable paper  throughout  tne  coun- 
try at  the  Federal  Reserve  rates, 
which  in  most  states  is  3%  per  cent. 

The  men  who  have  worked  out  the 
scheme  believe  that  it  not  only  will 
stabilize  the  market  and  encourage 
production  by  assuring  the  produc- 
ers the  means  with  which  to  finance 
their  potatoes,  but  will  have  the  add- 
ed effect  of  stimulating  proper  stor- 
age, and  thus  make  for  a  minimum 
of  waste. 

If  your  local  bank  is  not  able  to  help 
you  or  does  not  understand  the  con- 
ditions of  this  storage  plant,  write  to 
Utah  Agricultural  College  or  the 
State  Council  of  Defense. 

 o  

REPORT  OF  THE  WELLSVILLE 
COW  TESTING  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST  1917 
By  LeRoy  W.  Hillam. 

Though  August  is  perhaps  the  worst 
month  of  the  year  for  the  dairy  cow, 
the  Wellsville  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation made  a  very  creditable  show- 
ing during  this  month.  The  associ- 
ation average  for  the  month  was  731 
pounds  of  milk  and  29.2  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat,  .6  of  a  pound  of  fat  lower  than 
the  average  of  last  montn.  Consider- 
ing the  oppression  of  heat  and  the 
large  number  of  flies  and  the  drying 
up  of  the  pastures,  this  is  a  very  good, 
showing  for  the  month.  This  month 
64  cows  are  on  the  "Honor  Roll-'  each 
having  produced  over  40  pounds  of 
butter  fat  for  the  31  day  testing 
period.  This  is  a  decrease  of  six  over 
last  mouth.  73  cows  made  over  1,000 
pounds  of  milk. 

The  leading  cow  this  month  is  a 
grade  Holstein  "Beauty"  belonging  to 
C.  W.  Parkinson,  she  having  produced 
1,240  pounds  of  milk  testing  5.1  per 
cent  making  63.2  pounds  of  fat.  Second 
place  for  the  month  is  a  native  cow 
No.  12  owned  by  LeRoy  W.  Hall.  Her 
production  was  1,566  pounds  of  4  per 
cent  milk  making  62.6  pounds  of  fat. 
Next  to  this  and  third  place  is  John 


Farmers'  Market 
Place 


DUROC  BRED  SOWS 
We  are  offering  a  few  choice  fall 
gilts,  sired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Richards  Defender,  and  bred  to  our 
new  giant  herd  boar,  Richards 
Pathfinder.  We  purchased  Rich- 
ards Patbflnde-  In  Iowa  last  De- 
cern her  and  he  Is  the  largest  boar 
of  his  age  we  have  ever  seen.  These 
good  gilts  will  farrow  during  Au- 
gust and  we  are  pricing  them  low, 
as  we  need  the  room. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you  or 
will  refund  your  money  and  i&y 
the  express  charges  both  ways. 
RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho 
"Home  of  the  Champion  Duroc*." 


FOR  SALE 

A  20  H.  P.  Internationa!  Harvester 
Tractor  Engine,  less  one- third  cost  price. 
lOngine  now  $700.00,  5- disc  plow,  $75.00. 
See  outfit  at  work.  Also  big  Engine  Disc 
Harrow,  New  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  Small 
Disc   Harrow  and   one  Mower. 

HENRY  SCHEPERS 
Sells,  Skull  Valley,  Tooele  Co.,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs,  Just 
weaned,  from  prize-winning  sows  and 
Richard's  Defender  Boar.  The  best  Duroc 
blood  in  the  West.  Orders  also  booked 
for  "Path-finder"  pigs  from  "Defender" 
sows.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

VICTOR  R.  FISHER 
•Oxford  Idaho. 


BROWN    BROKERAGE  COMPANY 
Eccles  Building,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Our  business  is  selling  in  car  lots. 

COTTON  SEED  CAKE  &  MEAL 
CORN,  OATS,  HAY,  STOCK  FEED 
Provide  against  uncertainties  of  transport- 
ation by  anticipating  your  require- 
ments early. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duruc  Pigs,  grand-daugh- 
ters of  noted  Defender  and  guaranteed, 
$15.00  each  while  they  last.  Have  been 
crowded  along.  Reference:  First 
National  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah.  Write 

LIONEL  THATCHER 
Ogden  utah 

MAN — To  wear  fine  suit,  act  as  agent; 
big  pay.  easy  work,  Banner  Tailoring  Co 
Dept.  738  Chicago. 


100  Butter  Wrappers.. 
200  Butter  Wrappers.... 
500  Butter  Wr?  pers.. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  ars 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  ink  and  Tegs- 
table  compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

 $  .SO 

 1.2S 

 J.00 

1.000  Butter  Wrappers   1.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 


Stuart's  "Rosie"  with  1,420  pounds  of 
milk  testing  4.4  per  cent  making  62.5 
pounds  of  fat. .  During  the  last  four 
months  this  cow  has  lead  the  associ- 
ation twice  and  has  been  second  place 
twice,  a  remarKable  showing  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Fourm  place  goes 
to  Mr.  D.  A.  Leishman's  Shorthorn 
cow  "Wart."  She  produced  1,369 
pounds  of  milk  testing  4.4  per  cent 
making  60.2  pounds  of  fat. 

The  high  herd  average  again  goes 
to  John  Darley's  Jerseys.  These  21 
cows  averaged  970  pounds  of  milk 
and  44.6  pounds  of  fat.  Second  place 
goes  to  John  Stuart's  herd  of  11 
Holsteins  with  an  average  of  37.6 
pounds  per  cow.  D.  O.  Neilson's  6 
Holsteins  are  third  with  an  average 
of  35.4  pounds  of  fat. 

Mr.  Israelson  and  Mr.  Savage,  both 
at  Hyrum  have  completed  their  silos 
and  much  will  depend  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  their  reeding  tais  winter  for 
the  construction  of  more  silos  in  the 
community  next  year.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Parkinson  has  purchased  a  valuable 
Holstein  bull  calf  from  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College,  while  the  Green 
brothers  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  pure  bred  Holstein  bull  at 
Richmond.  There  were  six  boarders 
disposed  of  during  the  month. 
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UseAllYourHouseAllWinter 


Why  not  use  all  of  your  house  instead  of  only  one  or  two  rooms  heated 
with  stoves,  while  the  cold  bars  you  from  the  rest  of  your  home? 

For  about  the  same  expense  or  less  you  may  have  comfort  in  every 
room,  see  your  family  expand  in  happiness  and  broaden  their  lives  in  its 
genial  warmth,  and  insure  the  health  and  well-being  of  your  household. 

You  may  rise  in  comfort  in  the  morning;  after  being  away  all  day  return  to  a  warm  house;  the 
members  of  the  family  may  work,  study  or  stay  in  their  own  rooms;  you  need  not  apologize  for  a  cold 
house  when  the  neighbors  call.     All  this  is  yours  for  little  more  than  the  cost  of  two  stoves-simply 


by  installing  the 


PIPE  LESS 


FURNACE 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

Many  thousands  have  already  done  so,  and  each  of  them  is  an 
enthusiastic  booster.  We  have  put  the  experiences  of  over  a 
thousand  of  them  into  a  little  book  we  will  be  glad  to  mail  you. 

The  Caloric  is  built  on  absolutely  correct  principles.  It  uni- 
versally pleases,  for  it  warms  every  part  of  the  house  to  uniform 
temperature  from  one  register,  by  the  circulation  of  warm,  balmy  air. 
This  is  the  most  economical  and  the  most  healthful  principle  known, 
because  it  sends  all  the  heat  into  the  living  rooms,  and  so  circulates 
it  that  there  is  no  stagnant  air  anywhere.  The  cellar  is  always  cool 
for  fruit  and  vegetable  storage.  You  need  not  carry  coal  and  ashes 
through  your  house. 

The  Caloric  is  guaranteed  to  save  35%  of  your  fuel  bill— many 
say  it  saves  them  50%.  Its  special  firepot  is  guaranteed  for  five 
years— and  often  lasts  a  lifetime.  Caloric  engineers  will  tell  you 
whether  your  house  is  suitable  for  a  Caloric  and  where  to  place  it. 
Their  recommendation  carries  with  it  a  guarantee  of  perfect  service. 
Installation  is  simple — only  one  hole  to  cut. 

Ask  the  Caloric  dealer  of  your  town  to  show  you  this  furnace. 

Our  book  "Progress,"  gives  the  principle  of  Caloric  Pipeless  heating, 
and  our  testimonial  book  proves  its  success.  Sendusapostcardforthem. 

THE  MONITOR  STOVE  &  RANGE  CO. 

3331  GEST  STREET  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Many  Farmers  Go  On  Excursions 


Henry  Iverson. 


The  automobile  excursions  for  farm- 
eers  has  been  very  popular  this  year. 
From  every  county,  where  there  is  a 
County  Agricultural  Agent  or  Farm 
Bureaus,  the  farmers  have  gone  on  one 
of  the  educational  trips. 

Some  of  these  excursions  have  taken 
several  days,  covering  several  hun- 
dred miles.  The  farmer  with  his  auto- 
mobile, however,  thinks  nothing  of  a 
few  hundred  mile  trip,  ii  he  can  see 
and  learn  something  that  will  help 
him  in  his  farming  business. 

A  pleasing  thing  about  these  excur- 
sions is  the  entertainment.    If  a  num- 


visiting  auto  and  he  is  able  to  tell 
them  all  about  the  county  as  they  pass 
through  it.  Another  enjoyable  fea- 
ture on  many  of  these  trips  is  the 
"feeds."  Think  of  a  man  coming  from 
a  section  of  the  state  where  cherries 
are  not  grown,  being  turned  loose  in 
a  big  cherry  orchard  to  eat  all  he  de- 
sires. Fruits,  melons  and  other 
"feeds",  arranged  by  the  local  Farm 
Bureau  members,  are  aiways  enjoyed 
as  part  of  a  dusty  automobile  ride. 

The  important  things,  however,  of 
these  trips  are  what  visiting  farmers 
see  and  learn.   They  see  how  different 


good  beet  field,  purebred  livestock, 
etc. 

Farmers,  on  returning  home,  go  at 
their  work  with  renewed  effort  and 
often  change  their  plans  because  of 
some  improvement  they  have  seen  or 
learned. 

Drainage  tracts  are  visited,  and  how 
water-logged  land  can  be  redeemed 
and  profitably  farmed,  is  explained. 
Stock  yards,  manufacturing  plants, 
were  visited. 

When  a  farmer  who  is  just  starting 
in  the  dairy  business  visits  a  modern 
dairy  farm  and  sees  how  things  are 


cational  agricultural  excursions  are 
usually  the  progressive  kind.  They 
want  to  gather  new  ideas  which  they 
can  put  into  practice  on  their  farms, 
and  in  this  way  make  their  farm  pro- 
duce greater  revenues  through  better 
livestock,  and  better  methods  of  har- 
vesting and  marketing.  The  most 
significant  fact  connected  with  these 
inspection  trips  is  the  opportunity  for 
farmers  to  see  what  others  are  doing, 
to  learn  new  methods. 

Each  one  goes  home  better  satisfied 
with  what  he  is  doing  or  he  takes 
home  new  ideas  and  methods  that  will 


"""" " 


SOME  "SNAP  SHOTS"  TAKEN  ON  THE  AGRICULTURAL  EXCURSIONS. 
Some  automobile  drivers  did  not  keep  the  road.  A  flowing  well  that  is  an  irrigation  stream. 


Listening  to  the  farmer  tell  how  he  produced  the  crop. 


Eighteen  cows  that  bring  over  a  $400.00  milk  check  each  month. 


ber  of  farmers  from  a  county  have 
been  on  one  of  the  trips  and  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  and  entertainment  of 
another  part  of  the  state,  they  want 
to  make  the  visitors  of  those  coming 
to  their  county  just  as  pleasant  and 
profitable  as  possible. 

On  many  of  these  trips  the  County 
Agent  and  a  committee  meet  the 
visiting  farmers  au  or  near  the  county 
line  and  make  the  trip  through  the 
county  with  them.  An  exchange  of 
places  in  autos  is  made  so' that  one  of 
these  farmers  is  put  in  nearly  every 


farm  work  is  done,  to  the  way  they 
are  doing  it.  How  other  machinery 
and  implements  are  used  to  the  kind 
they  are  working  with.  Labor-saving 
ideas  are  often  learned  such  as  new 
methods  in  putting  up  hay,  stacking, 
raking  or  loading. 

Visits  are  made  to  certain  farms 
and  the  owner  or  some  one  selected, 
tells  of  farm  operations;  how  it  is 
conducted  and  how  they  make  their 
money.  Usually  each  visit  is  made 
to  study  some  certain  farm  work  such 
as  cattle  or  sheep  feeding,  dairying, 


done  he  goes  home  with  the  idea  of 
improving  his  conditions.  What  can 
be  done  by  testing,  and  having  only 
profitable  cows  was  shown  the  farm- 
ers when  they  visited  dairy  herds  of 
16  to  24  cows  that  the  milk  check 
was  never  less  than  $400.00  and  often 
near  the  $500.00  mark. 

Farmers  who  only  cultivate  40  to  SO 
acres  of  various  crops  were  surprised 
to  see  in  other  sections  50  to  100  acres 
devoted  to  a  crop  of  sugar  beets,  po- 
tatoes or  hay,  all  in  one  piece. 

The  farmers  who  go  on  these  edu- 


make  him  a  better  farmer. 

The  many  trips  this  year  have 
been  very  successful.  Eacn  year  an 
improvement  can  be  made  if  the 
County  Agents  will  talk  over  with  the 
farmers  what  they  want  to  see  and 
plan  accordingly.  Let  the  County 
Agent  when  t-ey  get  together  talk 
over  these  excursions  and  profit  by 
any  mistakes  made  and  plan  to  im- 
prove them  each  year. 

These  excursions  are  educational 
and  helpful  and  every  farmer  should 
go  on  one  of  them. 


DO  NOT  NEGLECT  YOUR  FALL  PLOWING 
MAKE  A  CAREFUL  AND  CLEAN  HARVEST 
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Beet  Tops 

H.  Mendelson. 
(In  "Through  the  Leaves") 


The  beet  tops  are  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  total  product  of  an 
acre  of  beets. 

An  acre  of  beets  yielding  about  thir- 
teen tons  of  beets  will  produce  about 
nine  tons  of  green  tops  if  there  is 
no  leaf  spot  or  hail.  These  nine  tons 
of  tops  contain  about  15  per  cent  or 
1.35  tons  (equals  2700  pounds)  dry 
matter  and  7.65  tons  water. 

The  dry  substance  of  the  tops  con- 
sist of  about 

10.5%  digestible  protein 
1.2%  digestible  fat 
36.0%  digestible  carbohydrates 
7.0%  digestible  fiber 
Ordinary  aifaiia  hay  analyzed  by  the 
same  methods  contains,  according  to 
Henry's  Feed  and  Feeding: 
10.6%   digestible  protein 
0.9%  digestible  fat 
27.07c  digestible  carbohydrates 
12.0%  digestible  fiber 
So  far  as  these  conventional  analyses 
are  concerned  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two  except  that 
the  alfalfa  contains  more  fiber.  How- 
ever, the  beet  tops  contain  a  great 
deal  more  potash,  which  scours  the 
animal,  if  it  has  unlimited  access  to 
the  green  or  dry  tops.   Also,  according 
to  the  weather  during  the  beet  harvest, 
the  tops  contain  varying  amounts  of 
dirt,  which  are  not  of  benefit  to  the 
animal.    Theretore,  the  feeding  value 
of  beet  tops  fluctuates  more  than  that 
of  other  feeds  which  are  obtained  in 
clean  form. 

The  final  value  of  a  food  consists 
not  of  what  is  in  it  but  what  you  get 
out  of  it.  If  the  tops  are  transformed 
into  mutton  or  beef  they  are  certainly 
more  valuable  if  the  resulting  animal 
sells  for  10c  per  pound  than  when 
it  sold  for  7c  per  pound.  This  means 
that  beet  tops  today  in  common  with 
all  other  farm  produce  have  a  much 
higher  value  than  two  or  five  years 
ago.  This  is  frequently  forgotten  when 
calculating  the  returns  from  an  acre 
of  beets.  Anyway,  beet  tops  are 
worth  "more  today  than  they  ever  were. 
While  better  use  is  made  of  them 
every  year,  there  are  stih  some  farm- 
ers who  do  not  make  as  good  use  of 
them  as  possible. 

Yield  of  Tops  Per  Acre. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  very  few 
accurate  figures  available  referring  to 
the  actual  yield  of  tops  under  different 
conditions.  A  common  saying  among 
farmers  is  that  an  acre  of  beet  tops 
furnishes  feed  for  one  steer  for  100 
days. 

If  the  average  yield  of  1700  pounds 
dry  matter  per  acre,  mentioned  above, 
is  obtained,  it  would  allow  one  steer 
27  pounds  dry  matter,  which  is  a  little 
more  than  usually  consumed  by  a  1000- 
pound  steer.  A  common  feed  per 
head  per  day  is  1.00  pounds  of  pulp  and 
15  pounds  of  hay,  equals  23.5  pounds 
dry  matter. 

Our  Agricultural  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Heldt,  at  Scottsbluff,  fed,  last 
year,  210  steers  with  beet  tops,  hay, 
molasses  and  cake.  The  tops  were 
weighed.  He  obtained  two  tons  of  dry 
tops  from  a  field  averaging  12  tons  of 
beets.  The  steers  ate  on  an  average 
18.5  pounds  of  dry  tops  per  head  per 
day.  Mr.  Heldt  stated  thu  the  steers 
liked  to  eat  more  tops,  but  if  allowed 
to  they  did  not  gain  as  much  as  when 
limited  to  a  certain  amount. 

However,  leaving  aside  the  wisdom 
of  allowing  the  animal  to  eat  such 
quantities  of  beet  tops,  100  days  feed 
for  one  steer  seems  a  fair  expression 
of  an  average  yield. 

With  dairy  herds,  which  on  the 
whole  are  fed  more  rationally  than 
other  animals,  an  acre  of  beet  tops 
often  lasts  considerably  longer  than 
100  days,  mainly  because  dairy  men 
have  found  out  that  feeding  an  ex- 
cessive amount  of  beet  tops  does  not 
maintain  the  maximum  production  of 
milk.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that 
tons  are  too  liiilky  in  proportion  to 
their  real  value,  so  that  the  cow,  while 
keeping  her  stomach  filled,  does  not 
get  enough  nourishment  for  maxi- 
mum production. 


urn 


A  considerable  number  of  steer  feed- 
ers also  express  the  opinion  that  beet 
tops  must  be  fed  in  limited  quantities 
and  supplemented  by  other  feeds  in 
order  to  get  the  best  results. 
Fluctuations  of  the  Yield  of  Beet  Tops. 

There  is  an  impression  that  some 
fields  run  more  to  tops  than  others. 
This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  While 
big  crops  of  beets  cannot  be  produced 
without  big  tops,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  higher  the  fertility  of  the  land  the 
higher  is  the  yield  of  tops  in  propor- 
tion to  the  beets  harvested. 

The  seven  year  average  on  a  Ger- 
iman  experimental  farm  shows  |the 
following  interesting  figures: 

Lbs. 
tops 
per 

Tons  per  acre  100 
Green  tbs. 
Fertilizer  Used  Beets   tops  beets 

Stable  manure,  nitrate, 
phosphate  and  potash....l9.2     16.3  85 

Stable  manure  alone  17.5     10.8  62 

No  manure   14.1       7.0  50 

While  the  use  of  stable  manure  and 
commercial  fertilizers  increased  the 
yield  of  beets  five  tons  per  acre  over 
the  unmanured  fields,  it  increased  the 
yield  of  green  tops  by  nine  tons. 

The  yield  of  tops  in  proportion  to 
that  of  beets  also  varies  from  year  to 
year,  frequently  depending  on  the 
state  of  maturity.  The  beet  tops  usual- 
ly increase  in  size  up  to  about  100  days 
after  thinning.  Thereafter  they  re- 
main stationary  for  a  while  and  actual- 
ly decrease  in  weight  if  the  beets  real- 
ly mature.  The  beets,  of  course,  in- 
crease in  weight  all  the  time  if  fer- 
tility and  moisture  content  of  the  soil 
permits  it.  So  it  happens  frequently 
that  the  average  weight  of  the  green 
top  of  one  beet  is  by  August  15th  iy2 
pounds,  while  the  beet  weighs  about 
three-fourths  of  a  pound.  The  tops  at 
that  time  frequently  weigh  twice  as 
much  as  the  beet. 

By  the  middle  of  September  the 
beets  in  the  same  field  weigh  iy2 
pounds  each  and  the  tops  the  same. 

By  the  middle  of  October  the  beets 
will  average  2  pounds  each,  while  each 
top  will  weigh  probably  a  little  less 
than  iy2  pounds.. 

Beet  fields  in  one  district  in  the 
second  half  of  August  look  very  much 
more  alike  than  at  any  other  date, 
because  almost  all  of  them,  regardless 
of  the  date  of  planting,  have  reached 
tne  maximum  growth  of  the  tops,  un- 
less leaf  spot  or  lack  of  water  have 
created  abnormal  conditions. 

Beets  cannot  be  considered  matured 
unless  they  have  at  least  16%  sugar. 
In  unfavorable  years,  like  last  year, 
many  fields  do  not  test  that  high. 

How  much  the  yield  of  green  tops 
per  100  pounds  beets  can  vary  in  dif- 
ferent years  can  be  seen  from  the  re- 
cords of  the  Experimental  Station 
mentioned  above.  Since  the  beets  are 
not  irrigated,  the  fluctuation  of  the 
rainfall  naturally  influences  these 
yields  very  much: 


Fields 

Receiving 

Stable 

Manure 

and 

Nitrate. 

Green 

Top 

Tons  peracre 

tops 

dry  substance 

PeMOO  Pounds  Per100 

Lbs. 

Per 

Lbs. 

Year 

Beets 

Tops 

beets 

acre 

beets 

1906 

25.3 

24.0 

94.8 

5890 

11.6 

1908 

20.4 

18.7 

T12.0 

5630 

13.8 

1907 

20.3 

17.2 

85.0 

5020 

12.3 

1909 

18.0 

15.3 

85.1 

4350 

12.1 

1903 

16.1 

"  9.8 

CO.  5 

3490 

10.8 

1904 

11.7 

7.8 

66.9 

3190 

13.6 

During  these  years  the  yield  of 
green  tops  per  100  pounds  beets 
varied  between  95  and  6!)  pounds. 
The  years  with  high  yields  gave  a 
high  percentage  of  green  tops,  while 
the  years  with  lower  yields  of  beets 
pave  a  rather  low  percentage.  How- 
ever, green  beet  tops  contain  in  differ- 
ent years  varying  percentag  >s  of  mo  i- 
ture.  Usually  a  rank  growth  of  to:>& 
has  a  high  percentage,  while  a  small 
growth  of  tops  has  a  low  percentage 
oi  moisture. 

In  the  records  quoted  above,  the 
rank  growth  in  the  your  IMIfi,  furnish- 
ing 95  pounds  green  tops  per  100 
pounds  beets,  the  top.s  contained  S7.8% 


Comfort  to  the  Very  Last  Minute  4 

Cozy  warmth  right  up  to  bedtime!  No  matter  how 
long  the  evening  or  how  cold  the  weather,  the  Perfec- 
tion Heater  keeps  you  warm  and  comfortable  to  the 
very  last  minute. 

A  Perfection  costs  very  little  to  buy  and  gives  more 
heat  for  a  dollar  than  any  coal  fire-even  when  coal  is 
cheap.  Runs  full  blast  for  eight  hours  on  a  gallon  of 
kerosene— much  longer  at  a  moderate  heat. 

For  sale  at  hardware,  furniture  and  department  stores. 
tor  clean,  odorless  heat  use  Conoco  Safety  Oil. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 
(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Albuquerque  JHA  City  Butte 
Cheyenne  >«??fcl™CSN.  Boise 


water,  while  in  1903  with  60%  green 
tops  they  contained  only  79.7%  water. 
Therefore,  the  yield  of  top  dry  sub- 
stance per  10Q  pounds  beets  harvested 
does  not  differ  as  much  as  that  of 
green  topo.  In  1906,  11.6  pounds  of 
dry  tops  were  harvested  per  100 
pounds  beets;  in  1903  it  was  10.8 
pounds. 

In  the  Scottsbluff  feeding  oper- 
ations, mentioned  above,  a  yield  of 
16.5  pounds  of  dry  tops  per  100  pounds 
beets  harvested  were  actually  hauled 
off  the  field.  Of  course  'these  tops 
contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture. 

That  the  state  of  fertility  of  a  field 
influences  the  relative  yield  of  tops 
can  be  seen  from  the  following 
figures  obtained  in  a  German  experi- 
mental  station : 

Yield  of  Green  Tops  per  100  Pounds  Beets 
Harvested. 

No 

Year    and  Nitrate  Manure  Alone  Manure 

1906  94.8  73.6  58.0 

1908  92.0  61.5  78.3 

1907  85.0  63.0  58.0 

1909  85.1  ■  68.0  49.6 

1903  60.5  48.9  49.2 

1904  66.9  57.6  47.7 

The  relative  yield  of  beet  tops  was 
increased  every  year  by  the  addition 
of  nitrate.  Two  years  out  of  six  the 
fields  receiving  no  manure  or  nitrate 
produced  the  lowest  relative  yield  of 
tops.  However,  an  increase  in  the  re- 
lative yield  of  the  tops,  as  well  as  the 
absolute  yield,  was  in  most  cases  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  the  yield 
of  the  tops,  as  well  as  in  the  absolute 
yield,  was  in  most  cases  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  beets, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  following 
table: 

Tons  Beets  and  Green  Tops  Per  Acre. 
Manure 

and  Nitrate  Manure  Alone  No  Manure 
Year  Beets  Tops  Beets  Tops   Beets  Tops 

1906  25.3     24.0     24.1      17.8       19.1       11  2 

1908  20.4     18.7     18.9      11.7      13.4       10  5 

1907  20.3  17.2  49.2  12.1  15  7  9  1 
L909     I A . 0     15.3     15.4       9.4      12  3        6  1 

1903  16.1       9.8     14.1        6.9      18.2        6  5 

1904  11.7       7.8     11.3        6.5        9.7  4^ 

Therefore  it  can  be  stated,  big  crops 
of  beets  cannot  be  grown  without  big 
tops,  but  tlie  beets  do  not  grow  bigger 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
and  a  team  and  a  desire  tomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  to  run. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
Landes    &  Company 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 


in  the  same  proportion  as  the  tops 
grow. 

To  what  extent  the  minerals  absorb- 
ed by  the  beet  are  accumulated  in  the 
tops  can  he  seen  from  the  following 

figures: 

The  seven-year  average  of  the  fields 
receiving  manure,  nitrate,  phosphate 
and  potash,  was — 

19.2  tons  beets 

16.3  tons  green  tops 
This  material  contained: 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Nitrogen  Lbs.  Phos.  Potash 

In  the  tops     109             31  L34 

In  the  beets    72             26  78 

Total  181  57  212 

The  tops  contained  more  of  the 
mineral  plant  food  than  the  beets  did. 
To  Sum  up: 

The  composition  of  the  dry  sub- 
stance of  beet  tops  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  alfalfa  nay,  although  It 
may  not  aave  the  same  food  value. 

The  yield  of  green  tops  of  a  normal 
field  may  be  assumed  to  average  75% 
of  the  weight  of  beets.  This  will  be 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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With  the  rapi  ily  increasing  demand 
for  dairy  products  one  would  think 
the  dairy  farmer  is  becoming  rich  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  but  as  we  go  into 
the  facts  of  the  case  we  find  that  this 
is  not  so.  It  is  not  the  farmer  who  is 
benefiting  by  these  great  strides  in  the 
dairy  market.  True,  the  farmer  has 
had  an  increase  in  the  price  paid  him 
for  his  dairy  products  but  food  prices 
have  soared  far  beyond  any  corre- 
sponding increase  in  price  of  the  pro- 
ducts, made  from  these  foods.  If  the 
farmer  is  to  stay  in  the  business 
something  must  be  done  to  pay  for 
the  great  amount  of  the  high-priced 
food  that  is  being  consumed  by  the 
dairy-  cow.  There  are  three  great 
problems  that  will  decide  this.  They 
are: — Increase  of  yield  per  cow,  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  feeding,  and 
better  marketing.  The  last  named 
will  be  considered  here. 

The  profits  irom  dairying  are  two- 
fold (1)  Direct  profits  realized  from 
the  sale  of  milk,  cream,  butter,  and 
cheese,  (2)  indirect  profits  occuring 
from  an  increased  fertility  of  the  land 
and  the  consequent  increased  produc- 
tiveness of  tne  same. 

By  feeding  raw  materials  of  the  farm 
to  dairy  cows  we  are  not  only  manu- 
facturing high  priced_  products  as  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  the  raw  mater- 
ial but  we  are  retaining  on  the  farm 
that  valuable  by-product,  the  fertilizer, 
which  contains  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  fertilizing  constituents  originally 
present  in  the  feed.  Where  only  but- 
ter is  sold  practically  all  the  fertility 
is  retained,  and  where  cream  is  sold 
at  least  95  per  cent  of  the  fertilizer  is 
retained  upon  the  farm.  In  Illinois, 
$7,000,000  is  annually  expended  for 
fertilizers.  Had  the  farmers  of 
Illinois  followed  the  dairy  business 
more  closely  in  early  days,  they  would 
be  saving  today  at  least  $5,000,000 
annually. 

4n  general,  the  great  problem  of 
marketing  dairy  products  lies  with  the 
producer  and  not  the  retailer,  creamery- 
man  or  jobber.  After  carefully  study- 
ing the  problem  we  find  that  it  is  due 
mainly  to  a  lack  of  an  efficient  system 
of  distribution  and  marketing  know- 
ledge. It  is  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
marketing  plan  that  the  present  day 
average  dairy  can  not  claim  to  be  a 
business,  but  simply  an  occupation. 

We  have  innumerable  successful 
manufacturing  establishments  but 
where  can  one  be  found  where  all  the 
thought  is  given  to  production  and  no 
attention  given  to  marketing  the  pro- 
duct. 

Many  farmers  attribute  marketing 
difficulties  to  tne  presence  of  so  many 
middle  men,  but  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  these  agents  have  come  into 
existence  to  perform  services  that  the 
farmer  has  failed  to  perform  himself. 
If  the  farmer  will  not  or  cannot  ar- 
range to  finance  his  business,  he  must 
expect  to  pay  others  to  do  it  for  him. 
This  of  necessity  calls  into  existence 
a  class  of  speculators  who  perform 
this  work  but  not  free  of  charge.  The 
retailer  or  consumer  will  not  stand 
this  cost  so  the  farmer  must. 

Where  pastures  were  abundant  and 
land  cheap  the  farmer  could  stand  this 
practice  but  times  have  changed.  Land 
has  trippled  in  value  and  prices  of 
feeds  increased  about  85  per  cent  in 
the  last  decade    The  New  Jersey  Ex- 


periment station  after  running  an  ex- 
periment on  40  cows  for  7  years  gives 
the  average  cost  of  producing  100 
pounds  of  milk  as  $1.03,  C.  L.  Peck 
gives  the  average,  cost  of  producing 
100  pounds  of  milk  in  the  U.  S.  as  $1.08 
for  1911.  N.  Y.  Geneva  found  it  to 
(Continued  from  page  3) 


From  the  standpoint  of  garden  pro- 
duction this  season  has  been,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  the  country  has 
ever  experienced.  Following  a  win- 
ter which  was  marked  by  soaring 
prices  for  foodstuffs;  following  the 
declaration  of  war  in  the  early  spring 
when  our  nation  became  one  of  tae 
combatants  in  the  great  conflict;  and 
spurred  on  by  pitiful  appeals  for  food 
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Bred  and  owned  by  Utah  Agricultural  Col  lege,  calved  at  the  age  of  2  years  6 
months.  Seven  days  record  343  pounds  of  milk  12.57  pounds  fat.  Best  day  57 
pounds  of  milk.      First  30  days  she  produced  1,621  pounds  of  milk. 


Wheat  For  Our  Allies 

By  F.  S.  Harris. 


It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that 
the  result  of  the  war  will  largely  be 
determined  by  bread.  The  group  of 
nations  whose  food  supply  remains 
ample  after  the  supply  of  the  other 
group  is  exhausted  will  probably  be 
victorious  in  the  struggle.  This  means 
that  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  assist 
our  allies  by  supplying  food  as  well 
as  by  furnishing  fighting  men  and 
ammunition. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
need  for  American-grown  wheat  in 
Europe  has  steadily  increased  and 
will  continue  to  increase  during  the 
period  of  the  conflict.  At  first  we 
were  easily  able  to  supply  the  de- 
mand from  our  ample  store,  but  as 
the  demand  increased,  our  reserve  has 
gradually  decreased  till  at  present  our 
allies  need  more  wheat  than  can  be 
supplied  trom  our  surplus.  This  means 
one  of  two  things:  Either  our  pro- 
duction must  he  increased,  or  there 
will  be  a  shortage;  and  a  shortage  of 
bread  will  endanger  the  chances  of 
success  of  the  United  States  and  her 
allies  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  time. 

If  we  were  engaged  in  an  ordinary 
conflict  to  settle  a  minor  point  of 
territorial  boundry  or  national  infring- 
ment,  success  would  not  be  so  import- 
ant; but  we  have  assumed  the  role  of 
defender  of  the  liberties  of  mankind 
and  have  decided  to  give  our  all,  if 
need  be,  to  insure  the  people  of  the 
world  the  justice  and  representation 
in  government  for  which  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  bled  when  our 
nation  was  founded.  Thus,  we  are 
fighting  for  the  greatest  prize  the 
world  can  offer,  and  we  can  well  af- 


ford to  make  every  human  effort  to 
succeed.  If  success  depends  on  in- 
creasing our  wheat  production,  then 
in  the  name  of  goodness,  let  us  in- 
crease our  wheat  even  though  it 
means  sacrifice  in  other  ways. 

The  compensation  offered  by  the 
law  or  supply  and  demand  is  such 
that  no  sacrifice  will  be  necessary  in 
increasing  the  production  of  wheat, 
for  the  price  the  farmer  will  receive 
for  his  crop  will  be  ample  reward  for 
every  effort  he  puts  forth.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  has  there 
been  such  an  opportunity  to  make 
money  raising  wheat.  Even  in  the 
days  when  practically  all  work  had  to 
be  done  by  hand  the  price  was  no  so 
high  as  it  is  at  present. 

We  do  not  advocate  abandoning  all 
other  crops;  on  the  contrary  the 
ordinary  balance  in  running  the  farm 
siiould  be  maintained.  Hay,  potatoes, 
sugar-beets,  and  vegetables  must  con- 
tinue to  be  raised  in  large  quantities. 
The  increase  in  wheat  should  come 
from  better  methods  of  handling  the 
crop  on  old  land  and  from  adding  to 
the  cultivated  area  land  that  previous- 
ly has  not  been  producing. 

Much  of  this  non-producing  land 
could  not  be  made  to  pay  when  wheat 
was  sixty  cents  a  bushel,  but  with 
the  price  raised  to  two  dollars,  there 
will  be  a  handsome  margin  of  profit. 

Let  every  patriotic  citizen  lend  his 
influence  to  help  out  the  campaign  of 
the  government  to  increase  during  the 
1918  the  wheat  supply  of  the  country; 
not  that  we  are  afraid  of  starvation, 
but  by  supplying  our  allies  with  bread 
we  help  to  insure  their  success  and 
ours. 


the  people  of  the  United  States  took 
off  their  coats,  rolled  up  their  short 
sleeves,  and  got  busy  in  the  back  yard, 
the  garden  and  the  vacant  lot  as  never 
before.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to 
behold,  and  great  was  the  satisfac- 
tion among  the  toilers  dunng  thode 
balmy  days  of  spring  when  they  mas- 
saged the  face  of  Motner  Nature  and 
saw  her  later  respond  witn  smiling 
ciops  and  golden  harvests. 

But  the  planting,  cultivating,  weed- 
ing, and  watering  of  ',he  crops  were 
only  half  of  the  joy  of  the  service 
rendered  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of 
the  world.  The  other  half  of  the  ser- 
vice consists  in  the  uti'ization  and 
conservation  oi  the  food  supplies  thus 
produced.  So  amid  the  proud  gather- 
ing of  bounteous  yields  from  the  gar- 
den this  summer  by  the  victorious 
"Soldiers  of  the  Commissary"  there 
has  been  the  harmonious  rattle  of 
glass  jars,  canning  paraphernali,  dry- 
ing apparatus,  and  kitchen  utensils  by 
that  splendid  army  of  the  "Conserve 
Corps"  which  has  been  such  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  the  iiattle  of  pre- 
paredness. On  every  hand  the  work 
^&  going  merrily  on  while  the  mer- 
chants are  kept  busy  supplying  the 
jars  and  materials. 

The  yield  of  produce  is  so  large, 
however,  that  neither  by  eating  nor 
by  canning  can  we  hope  to  dispose  of 
all  that  we  have  raised  this  -year.  Nor 
would  it  be  wise  to  try  ^to  do  so. 
There  is  the  storing  of  vegetables  for 
winter  that  should  alwaylt  have  a 
place  in  our  annual  practice.  Yet 
despite  the  fact  that  it  is  solgesirable 
to  have  a  winter  supply  of  vegetables 
and  thus  insure  an  almost  cq^fiiual 
source  of  pleasure  throughout  the  year 
in  the  change  of  our  diet,  ther^/has 
been  remarkably  little  reseajxh 
carried  out  to  determine  the  'best 
factors,  conditions,  and  methods  ^"of 
storing  vegetaDies  for  winter  use  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  home.  As  a  result, 
we  are  still  following  very  largely  the 
methods  used  by  your  forefathers  for 
this  important  work.  Where  the  har- 
vesting and  storing  of  vegetables  are 
not  properly  done  there  is  a  great 
loss  of  potential  food  due  to  decay 
or  fermentation  in  the  storage  pit  or 
cellar. 

As  the  season  for  storage  will  soon 
be  upon  us  it  benooves  us  to  consider 
this  subject  seriously  and  at  once. 
How  and  where  are  we  going  to  store 
our  surplus  produce?  Are  our  bins, 
cellars,  pits,  or  storage  houses  in  a 
neat,  clean,  sanitary,  and  orderly  con- 
dition? Have  we  any  repair  work, 
remodelling,  or  enlarging  to  do  on  our 
storage  places?  If  so,  let  us  up  and 
at  it  today.  Tomorrow  may  be  too 
late. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  each  vege- 
table is  more  or  less  a  law  unto  it- 
self pertaining  to  the  best  conditions 
of  its  storage,  ana  because  the  con- 
ditions over  tne  State  are  so  varied, 
it  is  difficult  to  state  in  a  brief 
article  the  specific  principes  that  un- 
derlie the  storage  practice  for  each 
vegetable.  We  must  speak  in  general 
terms,  then  in  this  article  and  indicate 
only  some  of  the  principles  of  wide 
application,  leaving  the  treatment  of 
the  specific  cases  of  storage  practice 
for  a  subsequent  article. 

As  the  very  best  place  to  begin  a 
thing  is  at  the  beginning,  so  the  time 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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The  Drainage  of 

Irrigated  Farms 


By  R.  A.  Hart,  Senior  Drainage 
Engineer. 


Devices. 

Bulkheads  and  outfalls. — The  outlet 
of  a  drainage  system  should  come  in 
for  more  consideration  and  attention 
than  usually  is  given  to  it.  If  the  tile 
line  discharges  into  a  deep  ravine  or 
river  channel  at  some  distance  above 
the  water  level  an  outfall  should  be 
provided.  This  may  consist  of  a 
corrugated  iron  pipe  extending  far 
enough  out  over  the  bank  to  discharge 
the  drainage  water  directly  into  the 
stream  without  striking  the  bank  and 
causing  erosion.  The  other  end  should 
be  anchored  by  means  of  a  concrete 
wall  and  a  careful  connection  with  the 
tile  line  mu^.  be  made  so  that  water 
will  not  find  its  way  along  the  outside 
of  the  conduit.  The  last  few  joints 
between  tile  should  be  cemented. 

If  the  drain  discharges  at  or  near 
the  water  level  or  bottom  of  a  chan- 
nel a  concrete,  brick,  or  timber  bulk- 
head should  be  constructed  to  prevent 
injury  from  frost  and  from  the  caving 
of  the  banks,  and  to  prevent  the  wash- 
ing out  of  the  tile  line  at  the  lower 
end.  Care  should  be  taken  that  it  has 
a  good  foundation,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  undermined.  A  network  of 
heavy  wires  or  small  rods  of  copper  or 
galvanized  iron  should  be  placed 
across  the  outlet  to  keep  out  small 
animals. 

Manholes. — A  change  in  direction  of 
a  line  of  tile  should  be  made  gradual- 
ly by  a  smooth  curve,  or  a  manhole 
about  4  feet  square  should  be  installed 
at  the  point  of  change.  If  the  soil 
contain  much  fine  sand,  a  combination 
manhole  and  sand  trap  should  be 
located  at  such  a  point,  as  well  as  at 
every  change  from  a  steep  to  a  lighter 
grade.  Such  a  device  serves  as  an 
observation  well  in  which  the  flow 
may  be  seen  and  the  general  condi- 
tions of  the  system  watched.  It  also 
serves  as  a  settling  basin  for  any 
sand  or  silt  that  may  be  carried  by 
the  drain,  and  if  the  trap  be  made  to 
extend  a  foot  or  two  below  the  drain, 
a  chamber  is  formed  in  which  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  sediment  is  held 
until  it  can  be  removed.  The  manhole 
may  be  provided  also  with  a  surface 
inlet  to  make  it  possible  for  the  drain 
to  take  care  of  surface  water  and,  if 
desired,  to  provide  for  flushing  the 
drain.  As  a  manhole  proper  it  pro- 
vides a  means  for  the  operation  of  a 
root-cutting  or  drain-cleaning  device 
operated  by  sewer  rous.  li  it  is  expect- 
ed that  such  work  will  be  necessary, 
the  drains  should  be  laid  out  in 
straight  lines  with  grades  as  uniform 
as  possible,  and  a  manhole  should  be 
provided  at  each  junction,  change  in 
slope  from  steep  to  a  lighter  grade, 
and  on  straight  sections  at  intervals 
of  not  to  exceed  500  feet. 

On  straight  lines  a  manhole  may  be 
made  long  and  narrow,  but  at  a  junc- 
tion or  turn  it  should  be  made  square 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  rods  and 
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to  prevent  the  sediment  from  being 
carried  across  the  trap.  Brick  or  con- 
crete is  preferable,  but  lumber  often 
is  used.  Recently  a  manhole  built  ot 
corrugated  iron  has  come  into  use  and 
presents  many  advantages.  When 
built  of  lumber,  2-inch  material  should 
be  used.  In  most  places  the  manhole 
should  be  provided  wfth  a  bottom  and 
it  always  should  be  fitted  with  a 
cover  that  can  be  locked  down. 

Observation  wells. — If  little  sand  be 
present,  rendering  sand  traps  un- 
necessary, it  still  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  obeservation  of  the  flow  at 
points  throughout  the  system.  Noth- 
ing serves  this  purpose  better  than  a 
vertical  stack  of  large-sized  tile  or 
second-grade  sewer  pipe,  extending 
from  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  to  a  foot  or  more  below  the 
tile  line,  and  having  holes  cut  in  the 
lower  length  to  accommodate  the 
drain.  As  may  be  seen,  a  small  setting 
space  is  provided,  from  which  sedi- 
ment may  be  removed  with  a  tele- 
phone spoon.  A  cover  always  should 
be  provided  and  the  joints  should  be 
cemented.  This  device  costs  little  and 
occupies  small  space.  If  desired,  the 
top  section  may  be  removed  subse- 
quently, a  cap  provided  for  the  second 
section,  and  cultivation  be  carried  on 
directly  over  tne  top.  Such  a  device 
also  may  be  installed  for  inspection 
purposes  between  regular  manholes. 

Surface  inlets  and  flushing  wells. — 
A  vertical  stack  of  tile  or  pipe  is 
useful  also  as  a  surface  inlet  or  flush- 
ing well.  The  bottom  should  be  paved 
witfi  coarse  gravel  and  the  top  provid- 
ed with  an  iron  grating  and  a  mound 
of  gravel  or  crushed  stone.  The  back- 
fill should  be  well  compacted  around 
the  stack.  Such  an  inlet  should  be 
installed  wherever  a  drain  crosses  a 
depression  or  flat,  so  that  the  waste 
water  or  storm  water  may  not  pond 
long  enough  to  puddle  the  soil  or 
"burn"  the  crop.  During  irrigation  the 
entrance  of  water  may  be  prevented 
by  throwing  up  a  circular  ridge  of 
earth  around  the  mound.  One  of 
these  devices  also  should  be  used  at 
the  upper  end  of  each  branch  line. 
The  first  few  length  of  tile  in  the 
drain  should  be  a  size  larger  than  the 
tile  designed  for  the  drain,  so  the 
water  will  not  be  retarded  in  its  pro- 
gress into  the  drain. 

Flumes. — Flumes  should  be  provid- 
ed for  all  canals  and  ditches  that  cross 
under  drains,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  large  quantities  of  water 
from  flowing  across  drains,  particular- 
ly during  the  first  few  seasons  after 
the  installation  of  the  system. 

Relief  wells. — The  source  of  damag- 
ing water  often  is  in  some  deep,  perv- 
ious stratum,  and  the  movement  is  up- 
ward. The  stratum  is  connnected 
with  a  higher  lying  source  of  supply, 
and  the  water  is  under  pressure. 
Ordinary  methods  of  drainage  avail 
little  since  the  damaging  water  rises 
between  drains,  however  closely  they 
may  be  spaced,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  water  standing  on  the  ground 
surface  within  10  feet  of  a  drain  6  feet 
or  more  in  depth.  The  source  of  the 
water  may  be  in  gravel,  sand,  stratified 
shale,  sand  rock,  or  lava.  A  pressure 
condition  has  been  found  even  where 
the  only  change  in  subsoil  conditions 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  clay  strata. 

To  meet  the  condition  it  is  necessary 
to  install  relief  wells  connecting  the 
pervious  stratum  with  a  tile  drain  laid 
at  ordinary  depth.  The  pressure 
causes  the  water  to  rise  througli  the 
relief  wells  which  act  as  vertical 
drains.  The  sole  purpose  of  the  ordin- 
ary drain  is  to  carry  off  the  water 
brought  up  by  the  relief  well,  and  It 
accomplishes  little  or  no  direct  drain- 
drainage.  With  the  pressure  relieved 
at  the  drain  level  the  damaging  water 
no  longer  can  make  its  way  to  the 
ground  surface  within  the-  area  affected 
by  the  well  or  system  of  wells.  It  is 
necessary  in  each  case  to  determine 
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the  required  number  and  spacing  of 
the  wells  and  the  best  indication  is 
the  effect  of  one  well  upon  another. 

An  earth  auger  may  be  used  for  the 
installation  of  relief  wells  in  ordinary 
soil,  but  in  shale  or  rock  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  a  well-drilling  outfit.  Often 
it  is  necessary  to  drill  to  a  depth  of 
fom  20  to  50  feet.  Usually  relief 
wells  must  be  cased.  A  vertical  stack 
of  tile  or  an  iron  pipe  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Wooden  tubes  also 
have  been  employed.  The  casings 
should  be  connected  carefully  to  the 
drain  line  so  there  will  be  no  danger 
that  they  will  silt  up  in  periods  of 
inactivity. 

Costs. 

Owing  to  the  great  variety  of  con- 
ditions met  in  the  drainage  of  irri- 
gated lands,  the  cost  of  such  work 
varies  over  a  wide  range.  Chief 
among  the  many  factors  influencing 
cost  are  the  size  of  the  tract  to  be  re- 
calimed,  its  relation  to  surrounding 
tracts,  the  degree  of  wetness,  nature 
of  the  soil,  type  of  drain  installed, 
opportunity  of  obtaining  an  outlet, 
availability  of  materials,  distance 
from  factories  and  from  railway  con- 
nections, quality  and  cost  of  labor, 
feasibility  of  using  machinery,  sea- 
son in  which  the  work  is  done,  knowl- 
edge of  the  man  in  charge,  and 
method  of  handling  the  construction 
work. 

Experience  in  practically  all  the 
Western  States,  under  many  different 
conditions,  shows  that  the  cost  of 
draining  ordinary-sized  farms  having 
an  average  soil  that  is  neither  so  hard 
as  to  require  p'cKing  nor  so  soft  that 
serious  caving  of  the  banks  of  trenches 
will  take  place,  range .  from  $15  to 
$30  per  acre  with  the  averag  i  $20  per 
acre.  If  hardpan,  rock,  or  shale  be 
present,  or  if  the  soil  be  fluxible,  the 
cost  may  run  up  to  $50  per  acre,  or 
even  more  if  much  tigiit  sheeting  of 
the  trenches  la  necessary.  In  a  few 
special  cases  drainage  of  small  tracts 
in  the  midst  of  unreclaimed  lands  has 
cost  between  $75  and  $100  per  acre, 
but  these  costs  represent  situations 
that  would  not  be  encountered  in  re- 
gular operations. 

In  regard  to  costs  per  unit  of  length 
of  drain  it  may  be  said  that  clay  tile 
at  the  factory  ranges  in  cost  from 
about  1  cent  per  Inch  of  inside 
diameter  per  foot  of  length  for  the 
smaller  sizes  up  to  about  2  cents  in 
the  larger  sizes.  Hand  trenching 
for  tile  up  to  12  inches  In 
diameter,  under  ordinary  conditions, 
ranges  in  cost  from  10  to  25  cents  per 


linear  foot  for  an  average  depth  of  6 
feet,  with  the  cost  increasing  about  50 
per  cent  for  each  additional  foot, 
while  trenching  in  hard  or  fluxible 
material  will  run  up  to  more  than  25 
cents  per  foot  for  6-foot  trenching. 
Rock  work  would  of  course  be  much 
higher.  When  tight  sheeting  is  re- 
yuired  the  work  will  cost  50  cents  or 
more  per  linear  foot.  Machine  trench- 
ing usually  is  cheaper  than  hand 
trenching,  but  few  jobs  have  cost  less 
than  $1  per  rod  for  ordinary  soils  and 
depths. 

 o  

GUARD  AGAINST  FIRE 
Special  Effort  Should  Be  Made. 

No  more  important  problem  con- 
fronts the  grain  growers  of  the  north- 
west than  that  Oi.  preventing  fires. 

This  is  the  belief  of  the  state  council 
of  defense,  whicn  is  co-operating  with 
the  growers  the  county  authorities,  the 
state  insurance  department  and  the 
large  insurance  organizations  to  re- 
duce the  menace  of  fire. 

With  the  complete  organization  of 
local,  county  and  state  forces  escape 
will  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  wil- 
ful trouble  makers. 

From  tne  farmer's  point  of  view  the 
necessity  for  conserving  the  crop  has 
not  only  the  incentive  of  patriotism, 
but  fear  is  expressed  that  if  grain 
losses  become  out  of  proportion  the  in- 
surance companies  may  be  compelled 
to  cancel  all  grain  insurance  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-protection. 

Preparation  to  combat  fir^s  necessi- 
tates the  cutting  of  hay  strips  along 
the  roads  and  around  farms,  and  a  fire- 
fighting  equipment  that  can  be  brought 
instantly  into  action.  One  method  is 
to  equip  an  auto  or  light  wagon  with 
wet  sacks,  a  number  of  10-gallon  milk 
cans,  filled  with  water;  plenty  of 
shovels,  a  plow  for  quickly  running 
furrows,  and  other  Are  extinguishing 
equipment  to  make  a  whole  fire  de- 
partment, when  properly  manned. 

No  threshing  machine  should  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  without  full  fire 
fighting  equipment,  including  at  least 
two  two  and  one-half  gallon  fire  ex- 
tinguishers and  every  "setting"  should 
be  protected  by  half  a  dozen  plowed 
furrows. 

 -o  

Wide-awake  bankers  now  recognize 
the  silo  as  a  wise  investment  and  will 
gladly  lend  the  necessary  funds  need- 
ed— especially  if  the  silo  is  to  be  of 
modern  fireproof  construtcion. 
 o  
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DIC. EST  OF  FOOD  CONTROL  BILL 

Iiy  reason  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war,  Congress  has  enacted 
and  the  President  has  approved  a  bill 
u)  "provide  further  for  tne  national 
security  and  defense,  by  encouraging 
the  production,  conserving  the  supply, 
and  controlling  the  distribution  of 
food  products  and  fuel." 

Scope  of  Food  Bill  Large 

This  act  relates  to  "foods,  feeds, 
fuel,  including  fuel  oil  and  natural 
gas,  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  ingredi- 
ents, tools,  utensils,  implements, 
machinery  and  equipment  required  for 
the  actual  production  of  food,  feeds 
and  fuel." 

The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
such  agencies  or  persons  as  he  may 
see  fit  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 
Price  Assurance  for  Wheat 

A  minimum  guarantee  for  wheat  of 
$2  a  bushel  is  assured  for  the  1918 
crop,  but  this  guarantee  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  1917  crop.  In  addition  the 
President  may,  during  the  period  of 
the  war,  determine  what  shall  be  a 
suitable  guarantee  of  the  price  of 
wheat  in  order  to  stimulate  production. 
The  import  of  this  is  that  the  govern- 
ment would  have  to  support  wheat  at 
that  price  should  unusually  big  world 
crop  tend  to  force  it  down.  This 
guarantees  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for 
his  wheat  in  the  face  or  unforeseen 
price-depressing  emergencies.  Author- 
ity is  also  given  the  President  to 
change  tariff  schedules  on  wheat 
should  conditions  change  and  wheat 
start  to  pour  into  the  United  States  in 
response  to  the  attraction  of  the  exist- 
ing artificial  price. 
Provisions  against  Speculation  and 
Hoarding. 

The  hoarding  or  monopolization  of, 
the  wilful  waste  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  price  of,  or  the  enter- 
ing into  "  conspiracy  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  in  certain  enumerated 
ways  with  the  production  or  distri- 
bution of,  foods,  feeds  and  fuels,  is 
made  unlawful.  The  President  is 
authorized  either  to  regulate  or 
"wholly  or  partly  prohibit,  operations, 
practices,  and  transactions  at,  on,  in, 
or  under  the  rules  of  any  exchange, 
board  of  trade,  or  similar  institution 
or  place  of  business  in  order  to  pre- 
vent injurious  speculation  in  foods, 
feeds  and  fuels. 

Broad  powers  Given  President 

Whenever  the  President  may  find  it 
essential,  he  is  impowered  to  license 
all  business  relating  to  importation, 
manufacture,  storage,  mining  or  dis- 
tribution of  food,  feed,  fuel  or  other 
articles  named.  This  does  not  apply 
to  farmers  or  other  actual  producers 
or  to  the  railroads. 

He  is  also  autnorizea  to  purchase, 
store,  provide  storage  facilities  for  and 
sell  wheat,  flour,  meal,  beans  and 
potatoes. 

These  provisions  are  in  addition  to 
the  power  granted  the  President  to 
requisition  any  supplies  he  may  need 
for  the  national  defense  forces.  There 
is  an  exemption  to  protect  supplies  of 
foodstuffs  reasonably  required  by  the 
owners  for  use  or  consumption  by 
themselves  or  dependents. 

Power  to  Take  over  Plants 

In  order  to  supply  the  army  and 
navy  the  President  is  authorized  to 
t^ke  over  and  operate  "any  factory, 
packing  house,  oil  pipe  line,  mine  or 
other  part  thereof,  in  or  through 
which  any  necessaries  are  or  may  be 
manufactured,  produced,  prepared  or 
mined."  Whenever  the  President 
deems  the  governmental  need  of  such 
plants  has  ended  they  may  be  restor- 
ed to  their  owners.  Compensation,  of 
course,  is  provided.  In  the  clause 
authorizing  the  Presdent  to  operate 
plants  it  is  provided  that  he  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  governing  the  emplo- 
ment,  control  or  compensaton  of  em- 
ployees employed  in  such  plants,  etc. 
Distillation  Banned 

The  "liquor"  section  of  the  bill  for- 
bids the  use  of  "foods,  fruits,  food 
materials  and  feeds"  for  making  dis- 
tilled liquors  except  for  non-beverage 
purposes  and  for  the  fortification  of 
sweet  wines.  As  to  beer  and  wine, 
the  President  is  given  authority  to 
stop  their  manufacture  if  he  deems  it 
essential  to  secure  an  adequate  and 
continuous  supply  of  food.  Stocks  of 
liquor  already  made,  whether  in  bond 


or  in  stock,  may  be  commandeered  by 
the  President  for  redistillation  if  such 
action  is  necessary  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  government.  These 
two  latter  provisions  are  left  entirely 
at  the  President's  discretion. 

Prices  of  Coal  To  Be  Fixed 

If  deemed  necessary,  the  President 
is  auothorized  to  fix  the  price  of  coal 
and  coke.  This  applies  to  wherever 
coal  or  coke  may  be  sold  and  whet.).<; 
by  producer  or  dealer.  The  President 
is  further  authorized  "to  establish 
rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  pro- 
duction, sale,  shipment,  distribution, 
apportionment  or  storage  thereof 
among  dealers  and  consumers  dom- 
estic or  foreign;  said  authority  and 
power  may  be  exercised  by  him 
through  the  agency  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  during  the  war  or 
for  such  part  of  said  time  as  in  his 
judgment  may  be  necessary." 

If,  in  the  President's  opinion,  any 
producer  or  dealer  fails  or  neglects 
to  conform  to  such  prices  or  regu- 
lation, or  to  conduct  his  business  ef- 
ficiently under  such  regulation  and 
control,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
requisition  such  plant  or  business  for 
the  period  of  the  war  or  such  part  of 
that  time  as  may  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent. 

Government  May  Buy  Coal 

In  addition,  the  bill  gives  the 
President  the  option,  if  he  should 
think  that  plan  beter,  of  forcing  all 
producers  of  coal  and  coke,  either  in 
any  special  coal  field  or  in  the  entire 
country,  to  sell  all  their  products  to 
the  United  States  or  to  some  agency 
which  the  President  may  designate, 
and  then  let  the  United  States  or 
that  agency  distribute  the  coal  and 
coke. 

Nitrates  for  Fertilizers 

Power  is  given  the  President  to 
acquire  such  stocks  of  nitrates  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  necessary  and 
find  available  for  fertilizers,  and  to 
dispose  of  them  to  the  consumer  at 
cost  plus  expenses. 

Bill   Dies  at  Conclusion   of  War 
The  entire  bill    is  automatically 
wiped  off  the  statute  books  with  the 
coming  of  peace. 

 o  

HILL  SELECTION  OF 

POTATO  SEED 

There  are  many  ways  to  increase 
production.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  is  the  securing  of  good 
seed. 

The  hill  seitxtion  of  potato  seed 
has  proven  a  good  method  of  securing 
better  seed  and  an    increased  yield. 

One  farmer  has  selected  his  seed 
in  this  way.  While  the  vines  are  still 
green  he  takes  a  stick  and  marks  the 
ones  he  will  dig.  Later  on  he  digs  by 
hand  the  hills  thus  selected  and  keeps 
only  the  hills  that  come  up  to  the 
standard  he  is  working  for.  His  yield 
has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
5  years  he  has  been  hill  selecting. 

Continued  selection  of  potatoes  from 
the  highest-yielding  hills  through  sev- 
eral years  will  result  in  increasing 
the  productivity  of  a  variety.  Yield, 
form  and  quauty  of  the  tubers  can  be 
noted  at  digging  time. 

By  selecting  seed  from  the  highest- 
yielding  hills  at  digging  time  rather 
than  by  the  usual  method  without  re- 
gard to  productivity,  potato  yields 
were  increased  nine  percent  in  a  test 
made  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  A  difference  of  55 
percent  was  found  in  the  crop  from 
seed  chosen  from  the  highest-yielding 
and  that  from  the  lowest-yielding 
hills. 

When  the  nest  seed  from  tne  hill- 
selected  potatoes  was  planted  the  sec- 
ond year,  it  yielded  26  per  cent  more 
than  seed  chosen  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  product  of  the  highest-yielding 
hills  was  228  percent  more  than  that 
from  the  hills  of  lowest  yield  two 
years  previous. 

High-yielding  hills  grown  under 
average  fertility  and  moisture  condi- 
tions of  the  soil  and  in  a  full  stand  of 
plants  can  be  chosen  when  the  crop  is 
dug.  Form  and  freedom  from  disease 
as  well  as  yield  must  also  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  choice  of  seed  po- 
tatoes. 

Single  tests  may  be  misleading.  A 
hill  may  yield  unusually  well  because 
of  its  environment  and  not  because  of 


inherent  tendencies.  By  continuing 
the  selection  several  years  and  dis- 
carding inferior  hills,  those  that  owe 
their  superiority  to  favorable  environ- 
ment vill  be  weeded  out  and  only  the 
offspring  from  productive  hills  will 
remain. 


CAREFUL  SOIL  PREPARATION 
WILL  HELP  THE  WHcAT  AND 

RYE  YIELD 

Special  care  to  place  the  soil  in 
good  condition  in  preparation  for 
planting  wheat  and  rye  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  assuring  the  production  of 
a  bumper  crop. 

If  winter  grains  are  to  be  grown  on 
land  devoted  to  similar  grains  during 
the  preceding  season,  the  land  should 
be  plowed  as  soon  as  the  old  crops  are 
removed  and  occasionally  the  surface 
cultivated  to  kill  weeds  until  planting 
time.  The  plowing  should  be  to  a 
depth  of  about  7  inches.  Just  before 
planting  time  the  land  should  be  har- 
rowed if  fairly  moist  and  free  from 
weeds;  otherwise  it  should  be  disked 
and  harrowed. 

Wheat  and  rye  may  follow  practical- 
ly any  crop  which  may  be  got  out  of 
the  way  in  time.  Where  a  choice  is 
possible,  however,  it  is  better  to  have 
these  grains  follow  a  cultivated  crop. 

If  the  wheat  and  rye  follow  a  cul- 
tivated crop  which  has  been  kept  free 
from  weeds,  it  is  best  not  to  plow 
the  land.  The  land  may  simply  be 
disked  and  harrowed,  harrowing  to  be 
performed  again  just  before  seeding. 

Under  all  conditions  drilling  is  pre- 
ferable to  broadcasting  as  a  method 
ot  planting,  and  if  the  farmer  has  no 
drill  of  his  own,  it  will  be  worth  while 
for  him,  in  most  cases,  to  rent  one. 
When  a  drill  is  used  less  seed  is  re- 
quired, the  seed  are  covered  better  and 
may  be  planted  in  contact  with  moist 
soil,  and  a  more  even  stand  obtained. 

 o  

BACTERIOLOGY  AND  THE 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

Why  educate  your  boy  and  then  let 
him  die  of  typhoid  fever?  Why  not, 
instead  of  the  usual  nursery  rhymes, 
teach  him  a  jingle  which  contains  a 
very  important  truth,  one  which  may 
be  brought  rorth  each  day  with  re- 
newed interest,  such  as  the  following: 

"Oh,  every  fly  tnat  skips  our  swatters, 
Will  have  five  million  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, 

And  countless  first  and  second  cousins; 
Of    aunts    and    uncles,    scores  and 
dozens, 

And  fifty-seven  billion  nieces; 

So  knock  the  blamed    thing    all  to 

pieces." 

Or: 

"Most  injurious  typhoid  fly, 

Drink  with  you  no  more  will  I; 

When  you  settle  on  my  cup, 

I  perchance  bacteria  sup; 

After  what  I've  seen  today, 

I  would  have  you  chased  away, 

I  dislike  those  feet  of  thine, 

What  they-ve  touched  I  shall  decline; 

Carrier  of  germ  and  spore, 

Get  thee  hence;  return  no  more; 

Spreader  of  disease,  begone, 

Kindly  leave  my  food  alone." 

Why  not  instill  early  the  principles 
of  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene 
and  then,  after  the  usual  preliminary 
training  have  it  continued  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

The  science  of  Bacteriology  is  fun- 
damental in  that  it  touches  human 
lief  and  activities  at  every  point.  The 
growth  of  bacteriology  is  largely  a 
matter  of  contemporary  history.  In 
no  single  science  can  the  rapidity  of 
development  be  compared  with  that  of 
bacteriology,  nor  can  another  science 
present  as  the  result  of  development 
more  far  reaching  consequences  in  its 
application  to  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

All  university  schedules  offer  a 
number  of  electives.  Why  not  elect 
a  subject  which  tends  to  the  promo- 
tion of  health,  and  be  a  booster  for 
the  health  and,  therefore,  the  happi- 
ness of  the  human  race?  The  con- 
servation of  the  public  health  is  a 
paramount  issue.  There  is  great  need 
for  selective  draft  in  this  particular 
important  field.  Let  it  be  hoped  that 
no  university  stuJent  would  claim  ex- 
emption. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 

"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest 

Prices  * 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory  of  IDisou,  Chicago 
{  Eaitern  Agent 


work  19  slack.  Other  r 
have  clone  it  for  years  with  i 

Improved  Powers 


Combined  Well  Borlne 
and  Drilling  MochJno  \* 

Same  rig  bores  tbroqgh  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hour.,  and  drills  through 
rock._  One  team  hauls  acd  operates 
machine.  .Engine  power  if  wanted 
Easy  to  operate — po  experts  reeded 


Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Mah£  jnac^une  pay  for 
Jn  a  few  weeks  work. 


for  itself 


Th«*re  is  a  hijr  demand  for  veil*  t« 
wnter  stock  and  /or  irrigation. 
■Write  tor  free  illustrated  rirco* 
lars  showing  dinertnt  st>  le» 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


In  the  Department  of  Bacteriology 
may  be  found  all  the  equipment 
usually  provided  in  well  appointed 
laboratories.  Fire  of  the  leading 
journals  pertaining  to  the  subject, 
and  all  the  Public  Health  bulletins 
published  in  the  country  are  on  file. 
— John  J.  Putman. 
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the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
addess  cannot  be  changed.  This  Is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us.  

-  OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.   ____ 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.    The  advertising  rates  will  be 

sent  upon  application. 

Destroy  all  the  weeds  that  have  gone  to  seed, 
and  wherever  you  can  with  safety,  burn  them  so 
that  the  seed  will  not  get  scattered  to  produce  an- 
other crop  next  year. 


From  all  prospects,  it  looks  like  the  price  of 
eggs  is  going  to  be  high  this  winter,  and  it  will 
be  profitable  to  keep  poultry  this  winter,  even 
at  the  present  price  of  chicken  feed. 

ft  ft 

Do  not  be  afraid  te  buy  a  good  dairy  cow,  as 

she  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  on 

the  farm.    Be  sure,  however,  that  you  get  a  good 

cow,  and  one  that  will  produce  a  .paying  amount 

ot  milk  and  butter  fat. 
tr 

ft  ft 

Canada  now  prohibits  the  use  of  canned  vege- 
tables, except  under  special  circumstances.  The 
Canadian  Government  claim  that  fresh  and  green 
vegetables  are  available  and  plentiful  and  that 
canned  goods  should  be  held  for  later  use. 

ft  ft 

Now  is  the  time  to  crowd  the  silo  work.  In 
some  sections  of  the  State,  they  are  already  at 
work  filling  their  silos.  The  quality  of  ensilage 
will  be  improved  if  put  into  the  silo  at  the  right 
time.  In  filling  the  silo,  one  must  be  careful 
about  the  dangerous  gases  that  come  from  the 
ensilage.  If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  safety 
of  going  into  the  silo,  lower  a  lantern  and  if  the 
light  should  go  out,  it  may  result  seriously  for 
one  entering  under  such  conditions. 

r  \  r  i 

MANY  AUTOS 

(n  one  small  community  of  our  state,  they  have 
a  large  number  of  autos.  There  are  80  families 
and  33  of  them  have  automobiles. 

After  a  careful  study  of  why  this  number  of 
autos  were  owned  in  such  a  small  place,  it  was 
found  that  livestock  and  the  dairy  cow  made  up  a 
good  part  of  their  farming  business. 

If  you  want  to  make  money  in  farming  put 
more  livestock  on  the  farm.  In  this  community 
they  work  together;  there  is  a  co-operative  spirit 
and  way  of  doing  things.  They  are  helping  one 
another  and  in  this  way  the  whole  community  is 
prospering. 


FALL  PLOWING 

Many  of  our  farmers  will  remember  the  unusual 
weather  conditions  and  the  early  heavy  frost  that 
came  and  prevented  late  fall  plowing  last  year. 
We  suggest  that  the  work  of  all  plowing  should 
commence  just  as  soon  as  'possible  to  over  come 
such  conditions,  should  they  occur  again. 

From  Government  reports  and  officials,  the  im- 
portance of  increasing  our  crops  next  year  is  just 
as  necessary  as  it  was  for  1917. 

Do  your  fall  plowing  now,  and  leave  next  spring 
available  for  increasing  the  acreage  of  your  crops. 
If  the  work  is  left  until  spring,  the  acerage  that 
can  be  planted  will  be  limited  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  time  and  labor. 

Get  at  your  fall  plowing  just  as  early  as  pos- 
sible and  do  as  much  of  it  as  you  can. 

ft  ft 
SAVE  THE  GOOD  SOWS 

At  the  present  price  of  hogs  it,  is  a  temptation 
to  fatten  the  sows  and  send  them  to  market.  The 
cost  of  feed  is  a  good  agrument  to  do  this.  It  is, 
however,  very  important  to  save  the  good  sows, 
those  that  are  in  the  habit  of  bringing  good  sized 
litters.  Save  those  sows  that  make  good  mothers. 
Some  method  should  be  worked  out  so  that  you 
will  know  the  best  sows  and  keep  them  over  for 
another  year. 

The  cost  of  keeping  these  sows  over  is  greatly 
reduced  when  you  pasture  them  on  alfalfa  with  a 
little  grain. 

Keep  the  good  sows,  they  will  produce  more  pigs 
at  a  lower  cost  and  with  less  trouble. 

ft  ft 

IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  READER 
We  have  just  completed  a  careful  checking 
of  our  mailing  list.  We  find  that  in  some 
few  cases  two  papers  are  going  to  the  same 
family.  It  happens  in  this  way —  when  a 
renewal  subscription  is  sent  in  the  name  is 
changed  from  father  to  son,  or  the  initials  are 
changed,  or  one  time  the  name  is  signed  with 
initals  and  another  time  it  is  spelled  out. 

We  have  tried  to  take  out  every  duplicate 
and  if  there  are  any  coming  to  you  with  this 
issue  kindly  write  us  so  we  can  correct  it. 
We  want  every  one  to  get  his  Farmer  but 
paper  cost  too  much  to  have  any  waste  or 
duplicate  circulation  going  out  as  a  mistake. 
So  we  ask  your  help  in  tiiic  matter  and  will 
appreciate  any  assistance  given.  If  there  is 
anything  wrong  about  your  address  let  us 
know  and  we  will  correct  it. 

MANY  TJRAINAGE  SYSTEMS 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  some  sec- 
tions of  our  State  for  the  re-claiming  of  our  water- 
logged lands  by  drainage.  Only  the  other  day  a 
tract  of  land  covering  about  25,000  acres  was 
made  a  drainage  district,  and  by  a  vote  of  the 
land  owners  about  $400,000  will  be  spent  draining 
it.  Many  other  districts  of  smaller  area  are  being 
successfully  drained. 

In  every  county  where  tracts  of  land  have  been 
drained,  there  is  more  interest  than  elsewhere, 
because  the  farmers  are  able  to  see  the  results  of 
a  drainage  system  and  the  value  it  is  to  the  land, 
and  the  crops  that  are  produced  after  the  drainage 
has  taken  place. 

To  be  successful  and  permanent,  drainage  work 
must  be  done  with  great  care. 

ft  ft 

WHAT  THE  AUTO  IS  DOING 

It,  seems  a  hard  task  for  some  farmers  to  stand 
prosperity.  It  is  a  serious  mistake  for  any  new 
owner  of  a  car  to  forget  or  neglect  his  crop  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure  trips. 

On  a  recent  trip  through  one  of  our  southern 
beet  districts,  a  field  of  beets  was  pointed  out 
and  the  neglect  of  the  owner,  who  was  away  on 
a  pleasure  trip,  was  shown. 

Another  case  was  shown  us  where  the  owner  of 
a  large  hay  field  let  it  spoil,  while  he  was.  of  on 
a  trip  in  his  auto.  These  are  only  two  of  many 
instances  to  which  our  attention  has  been  called. 

The  auto  is  like  many  other  things  that  are 
helpful  and  a  pleasure  to  the  farmer,  it  can  lie  , 
abused. 

There  should  be  no  noglect  in  the  care  of  crops, 


however.     If  work  is  well  planned,  time 
found  so  as  to  make  pleasure  trips  and  a: 
take  care  of  the  crops  and  farm. 

ft  ft 
WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY 

It  is  hard  indeed  to  publish  a  general  t 
paper  and  please  all  our  readers.     Some  are 
terested  in  dry-farming  and  want  more  readi 
along  that  line.      The  livestock  men  say,  "yo 
are  neglecting  our  branch  of  farming."  / 

We  try  to  see  that  all  departments  have  some- 
thing helpful  each  issue.  One  issue  will  con- 
tain more  for  this  or  that  kind  of  farming  and 
may  be  less  the  next  issue. 

We  are  receiving  a  great  many  compliments 
just  now  on  the  good  paper  we  are  putting  out. 
We  are  glad  to  have  .these  encouraging  words  for 
they  help  'us  to  work  all  the  more  to  put  out  a 
better  paper  than  ever. 

When  several  people  will  come  to  us  and  say 
they  are  gettting  the  worth  of  a  year's  subscription 
out  of  a  single  issue,  we  feel  that  the  Utah  Farmer 
is  doing  some  good. 

Have  our  readers  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we 
can  better  serve  them?  Why  not  write  us  a  letter 
telling  how  we  can  help  you?  Send  in  your  ques- 
tion; let  us  help  you  with  your  farm  problems,  we 
can  do  it,  and  more,  we  want  to  do  it 
*  ft  ft 

THE  OLD  FARMER  AND  THE  NEW 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
fifty  years  in  the  ideals  and  methods  of  farming. 
The  way  some  farmers  have  oi  "doing  like  father 
did,"  does  not  always  show  the  progressive  spirit 
of  today.  To  be  a  successful  farmer  a  person 
must  study  and  devote  a  major  part  of  his  time 
to  the  work  of  his  farm. 

Methods  and  machinery  of  years  ago  can  not 
compete  with  the  ways  of  today  and  the  modern 
labor-saving  implements  used  in  farming.  The 
"new  farmer"  makes  a  study  of  his  business;  he 
has  a  fair  idea  of  soils  and  knows  what  it  will 
produce  the  best.  He  discusses  the  good  and  bad 
points  of  tractors,  plows,  cultivators^  manure 
spreaders.  He  reads  agricultural  farm  papers 
and  keeps  posted  on  all  things  about  his  farm 
business. 

The  agricultural  excursions  are  one  of  the 
modern  ways  of  learning  better  farming  The 
"new"  farmer  makes  these  trips.  He  learns  what 
others  are  doing  and-  takes  the  best  ideas  for  his 
use  home  with  him.  These  trips  are  doing  a 
wonderful  lot  of  good  for  the  farmers  of  this  state. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT  BE? 

Just  what  price  will  be  agreed  upon  for  wheat 
in  Utah  seems  to  be  quite  unsettled  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  a  freight  rate  from  common 
points  to  Chicago  of  thirty-one  to  thirty-four 
cents.  Some  think  that  the  price  of  wheat  will 
be  $2.20  less  this  freight  rate.  Others  say  that 
practically  all  the  wheat  we  have  produced  will 
be  used  locally  and  many  of  the  farmers  think 
that  we  should  get  $2.20  for  the  wheat.  The 
millers  seem  to  be  trying  io  establish  a  price  for 
our  wheat  of  about  $1.70  to  $1.76.  Many  of  the 
farmers  declare  that  they  will^not  sell  for  this 
price  as  it  is  unfair. 

The  farmers  of  the  Northwest  say  that  they 
will  keep  the  wheat  for  another  year  rather  than 
sell  at  this  price.  If  they  do,  it  will  materially 
decrease  the  wheat  production  of  next  year.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Armstrong,  State  Food  Commissioner  for 
Mr.  Hoover,  has  had  no  instructions  about  the 
price  of  wheat. 

The  thing  for  the  farmer  to  i'o,  if  it  is  practical, 
Is  to  hold  his  wheat  for  another  week  or  two  until 
this  matter  is  definitely  settled. 

The  farmers  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho 
are  trying -to  get  the  Government  to  establish  a 
buying  point  somewhere  on  the  Pacific  coast.  If 
this  is  done  it  will  mean  fl>at  the  farmers  will  get 
a  better  price  for  their  wheat. 

It  seems  unfair  that  the  Illinois  farmers  should 
get  $2.20  for  their  wheat  and  the  Western  farmers 
Should  have  to  pay  thirty  to  forty  cents  a  bushel 
to  market  their  wheat.  Why  not  send  it  by  way 
of,  Panama  Canal,  and  establish  a  cn'.rkot  on  the 
coast? 


» 
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PROFIT  FROM  WEEDS 

Every  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  is  doing  his  best  to  rid  his 
farm  of  w<*eds,  certain  of  them  persist 
in  growing  in  the  fence  corners,  at 
the  ends  of  the  corn  rows,  and  in 
most  cases  in  the  cornfields  them- 
selves. In  the  fall  these  weeds  bear 
seed,  and  so  the  field  has  a  new  crop 
each  year.  Every  farmer  is  confront- 
ed with  the  problem  of  how  to  get  rid 
of  them  and  in  so  doing  stop  this  con- 
tinuous production  of  weeds. 

Why  not  buy  a  double-deck  carload 
of  western  lambs,  next  fall  and  let 
them  clean  up  the  weeds  on  that  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acre  farm  and  at 
tne  same  time  put  a  nice  little  bunch 
of  money  in  your  pocket? 

Just  before  you  lay  by  your  corn 
sow  five  or  six  pounds  of  rape  seed  to 
the  acre  and  cover  it  with  your  last 
cultivation.  This  will  grow  a  nice 
crop  of  green  feed  in  the  cornfield  Dy 
the  time  your  corn  begins  to  mature, 
which  is  usually  along  in  the  early 
part  of  September.  This  is  the  best 
time  to  have  the  lambs  arrive. 

About  two  weeks  previous  to  this 
place  an  order  for  a  car  of'  western 
lambs  with  a  reliable  commission  firm 
in  one  of  the  western  river  markets. 
Omaha  being  the  best  for  this  purpose. 
The  commission  firm  then  has  a 
chance  to  buy  on  a  low  market  and 
get  you  the  best  lambs  available. 
Western  lambs  are  to-  be  perf'erred  to 
natives,  because  of  a  stronger  con- 
stitution and  thus  less  susceptibility 
to  body  parasites.  Of  the  western 
lambs  those  from  Utah,  Idaho,  and 
Wyoming  arrive  on  the  market  at  the 
most  favorable  time,  consequently  tht?y 
are  the  best  for  tnis  purpose.  Lambs 
weighing  about  fifty  pounds,  with  wide 
backs  and  loins,  a  strong  constitution, 
and  yet  with  good  quality  and  fair 
fleshing  are  desired. 

When  your  lambs  get  to  the  farm, 
they  have  been  starved  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours  on  the  road 
and  great  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
them  back  on  feed.  Turn  them  out 
on  a  short  pasture  for  a  couple  of 
clays  and  then  the  third  day  allow 
them  to  run  in  the  cornfield  a  couple 
of  hours.  Increase  this  time  an  hour 
each  day  until  a  week  has  elapsed, 
when  they  can  be  let  run  in  the  corn- 
field all  the  >  time.  Seven  to  ten 
lambs  per  acre  can  be  fattend  on  this 
green  feed.  Many  farmers  will  -.il- 
low  them  to  eat  the  corn  some  after 
the  green  feed  is  gone,  but  very  little 
gain  is  made  tnereby  and  often  losses 
result  from  bloat  due  to  overeating^ 
of  the  corn.  ^  douule-deck  carload,  1 
or  about  tnree  nundred  and  fifty  i 
lambs,  will  clean  up  a  forty  acre  / 
field  in  from  eighty  to  ninety  days,' 
'varying  with  the  weather  and  the  ) 
amount  of  feed  present.  In  this  time 
gains  of  from  twenty  to  forty-five 
pounds  per  lamb  are  made  on  the 
average.  This  gain  at  the  same  price 
paid  for  the  lambs  would  give  you  a 
neat  profit,  but  usually  the  price  is 
higher  in  December  than  in  September 
and  the  farmer  gets  the  advantage  of 
this. 

Some  expense  is  incurred  it  is  true. 
Old  feeders  in  this  business  figures  on 
a  loss  of  about  three  per  cent,  or  ap- 
proximately seventy  per  cent  per 
lamb,  which  covers  all  expense  such 
as  commission  for  buyer  and  seller, 
freight  both  from  and  to  market, 
shrinkage  in  shipping,  cost  of  the  rape 
seed,  salt  and  wnat  little  corn  they 
may  eat.  For  what  labor  you  are  put 
to  you  get  in  return  the  loss  of  your 
weeds,  and  all  of  the  manure  produced 
by  the  lambs  is  scattered  evenly  over 
your  field.  n 

Now  supposing  you  bought  lambs  at 
Omaha  weighing  fitty  pounds,  at  10 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  abnormally 
high  this  year.  Keep  them  90  days 
and  put  a  gain  on  them  of  20  pounds, 
which  is  a  safe  gam.  Charge  them  70 
cent  per  lamb  for  expense,  and  you 
have  a  total  cost  of  $n.70  per  lamb. 
Wow  sell  them  at  the  same  price  you 
paid  for  them  you  get  $7.00  per  nead, 
or  a  net  profit  of  $1.30.  But  this  is  not 
fair  to  the  lambs.  Let  us  sell  them 
at  the  current  price  last  December  of 
12  cents  and  then  we  get  a  net  pro- 
fit of  $2.70  per  lamb,  or  a  total  of 
$945.00,  which  is  clear  profit. 

Now  let  us  see  what    the  lambs 


have  taken  from  the  farm.  The  weeds 
and  grass  have  disappeared  with  the 
rape,  and  the  lower  leaves  of  the  corn 
are  eaten'  off.  No  corn  to  speak  of 
has  been  taken  by  the  lambs.  At  the 
same  time  you  have  picked  your  usual 
crop  of  corn.  All  the  feed  is  turned 
into  manure  which  is  scattered  even- 
ly over  the  field.  In  fact  you  have 
more  fertilizer  left  on  the  farm  than 
would  have  been  there  without  the 
lambs.  Is  not  this  getting  profit  from 
those  pesky  weeds?— C.  G.  G. 

 o  

BIG  COMPANY  COMING 

TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Irving  Berlin  s  international  synco- 
pated musical  success,  entitled 
WATCH  YOUR  STEP,  which  broke 
all  of  last  season's  touring  records  tor 
musical  entertainment,  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Salt  Lake  Theatre  .Fri- 
day and  Saturday  nights  and  Saturday 
Matinee,  September  21-22. 

Everyone  associated  with  the  pro- 
duction of  WATCH  YOUR  STEP  lias 
won  an  enviable  fame  in  their  parti- 
cular field,  and  this  musical  play  is 
described  as  their  joint  masterpiece. 

Mr.  Berlin,  who  has  given  the  pub- 
lic some  of  the  most  prolific  song  hits 
the  modern  stage  has  known,  formed 
an  idea  that  a  musical  show,  written 
wholly  in  syncopated  time,  would 
catch  the  popular  fancy  of  theatre- 
goers. He  seized  upon  the  idea  with 
enthusiasms  and  not  long  after  com- 
pleted the  score  and  lyrics.  Then  the 
book  was  intrusted  to  Harry  B.  Smith 
and  none  could  have  made  a  better 
selection.  Then  came  the  selection 
of  men  and  women  to  stage  the  play. 
The  most  noted  were  secured.  Mr. 
Dillingham  commissioned  Leon  Bakst 
to  paint  the  production,  R.  H.  Burn- 
side,  of  the  i\ew  York  Hippodrome,  to 
produce  it  and  Helen  Dryden,  designer 
of  all  the  covers  for  "Vogue,"  to  de- 
sign and  furnish  the  costumes.  The 
trio  were  given  carteblanche.  The  re- 
sult was  sufficient  to  give  theatregoers 
a  distinct  surprise. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  a  ragtime 
musical  play  had  ever  been  offered  for 
public  approval.  That  it  was  a  genuine 
success  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  it 
played  in  New  York  nearly  an  entire 
season,  in  Chicago  for  three  months, 
in  Philadelphia  for  three  months,  and 
in  Boston  for  three  months.  There 
are  75  in  the  cast  including  the  fam- 
ous English  Pony  Ballet  and  the 
LEVIDSKI  Russian  dancers.  adv. 


USE  AND  CARE  OF  FILES 

The  choice  of  a  file  for  any  parti- 
cular piece  of  work  will  be  determined 
by  the  form  of  surface  to  be  worked, 
the  amount  of  material  to  be  removed, 
the  nature  of  the  material,  and  the 
finish  to  be,  left  on  the  surface. 

From  the  twenty  different  standard 
forms  and  cross-sections  in  which  files 
Jare  manufactured  the  user  must 
choose  the  proper  form  of  file  to  best 
jfit  the  work  in  hand.  Next  the  amount 
lof  material  to  be  removed  will  deter- 
mine the  size  and  coarseness  of  the 
file.  The  size  being  the  length  in  inch- 
es of  the  file  body  without  the  tang, 
and  the  coarseness  depending  upon  the 
six  grades  of  cuts — rough,  coarse,  bas- 
tard, second  cut,  smooth  and  dead- 
smooth.  The  bastard  and  second  cut 
are  the  grades  most  used  for  general 
work,  and  the  smooth  or  dead  smooth 
for  smooth  finish  work.  All  of  these 
forms  may  be  had  as  either  single  or 
double  may  in  any  grade  or  cut,  except- 
ing that  the  rough  cut  is  usually  single 
and  the  dead  smooth  double  cut.  The 
double  cut  file  will  bite  more  freely 
and  leave  a  more  broken  surface  than 
a  single  cut  file  of  the  same  size. 

The  nature  of  the  material  worked 
determines  in  a  large  measure  the  life 
of  the  file.  A  new  file  should  never  be 
used  on  very  hard  material,  such  as 
scale  of  castings  and  forgings,  or  on 
hardened  steel.  Nor  should  it  be  used 
on  soft,  tough  metals  or  on  thin  edges 
where  it  bites  too  freely.  Files  should 
not  be  thrown  into  drawers  together 
with  other  tools.  They  should  be  kept 
clean  by  brushing,  and  should  never 
be  placed  where  they  will  rust,  as  that 
will  ruin  any  file. 

A  good  file  handle  is  necessary  for 
good  work.  In  filing,  the  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  file  on  the  forward 
stroke  and  entirely  removed   on  the 


Plenty  ol  Light  Where  You  Want  it 

The  Rayo  Lamp  gives  a  soft,  mellow  lignU 

The  RAYO  LAMP 

is  not  expensive  but  you  can't  buy  a  better  lamp  at  any  price.  Artistic 
in  design,  easy  to  keep  clean  and  rc-wick,  it  gives  plenty  of  light  where 
you  want  it. 

It  will  pay  you  to  ask  for  tbe  Rayo  Lamp  by  name.    If  your  local  dealer  dors  not  csrry 
it,  write  to  our  nearest  station. 
Conoco  Safety  Oil  give*  best  result*. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Salt  Lake  City 
Pueblo  Butte 
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Our  Service 

And  What  It  Means  To  You 

YOU  WANT  YOUR  BOYS  TO  BE  INTERESTED 
IN  .GOOD  FARM  MACHINERY 

You  want  your  boys,  as  future  farmers,  to  farm  right 
and  you  know  that  the  right  use  of  good  imple- 
ments is  the  basis  of  proper  farming. 


One  of  the  features  of  our  ser- 
vice to  you  is  our  keeping  in 
stock  for  your  inspection  farm 
machinery  that  is  famous  for 
high  quality.  We  make  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  study  imple- 
ments at  first  hand — to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  improvements 
that  feature  the  perfection  of 
better  implements.  And  we  are 
glad  to  give  this  service, 
whether  you  buy  or  not. 

Now,  we  want  your  boys  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  ser- 
vice. They  will  use  farm  mach- 
inery far  more  extensively  than 
you  have  ever  used  it.  Hand 
labor  in  their  future  will  be 
mainly  something  to  read  about 
in  stories  of  farming  in  former 


days.  They  will  be  good  farm- 
ers of  tomorrow  just  as  most  of 
you  are  good  farmers  of  today, 
provided  they  are  masters  of 
machinery. 

Your  boys,  as  future  farmers, 
ought  to  know  farm  mechanics. 
They  will  have  the  required 
mechanical  bent  either  naturally 
or  from  study  of  machinery. 
They  can  find  a  mighty  good 
place  to  study  machinery  right 
here  in  our  store.  And  they  will 
be  mighty  welcome  when  they 
come.  Our  stock  will  be  at 
their  service.  We  will  help  them 
personally  all  we  can.  We  want 
our  service  to  help  the  farmer  of 
the  future  as  well  as  the  farmer 
of  today. 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH       IDAHO       WYOMING  NEVADA 


backward  stroke,  though  tne  file  need 
not  be  lifted  from  the  work.  As  with 
all  metal  cutting  tools,  the  pressure 
should  be  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  bite 
freely,  as  this  is  easier  on  the  cutting 
edge  than  just  scraping  over  the  sur- 
face.— A  Cammack,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College. 


A  club  lying  in  the  stable  doorway 
is  a  telling  advertisement  of  the  man 
who  has  charge  there.    Invite-  him  to 
leave  that  club  in  the  woods,  uncut. 
 o  

If  you  wai.t  the  best  in  Butter 
\Vrappers  send  in  your  order  to  The 
Utah  Farmer  TODAY. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SATURDAY,  SEPT 


R   16,  1917 


"FIFTY-FIFTY  BISCUITS" 

Have  you  tried  "fifty-fifty  biscuits" 
—Uncle  Sam's  latest  idea  for  saving 
wheat  flour  in  hot  bread?  You  use  2 
cups  of  corn  meal,  soy  beans  which 
can  be  uome  ground,  finely  crushed 
peanuts,  or  rice  flour  to  2  cups  of 
white  jflour.  Or  you  can  use  one  cup 
of  corn  meal  and  one  cup  of  ground 
soy  beans  or  crushed  peanuts  with 
the  wheat  product. 

You  can  make  "fifty-fifty"  muffins 
with  iy2  cups  of  cooked  and  mashed 
sweet  or  Irish  potato,  or  cooked  cereal, 
or  ground  soy  beans,  to  an  equal 
amount  of  flour.  Then  there  are 
"fifty-fifty"  recipes  for  wafers  and  for 
corn-meal  cookies. 

How  to  make  all  these  "fifty-fifties" 
as  well  as  home  methods  for  entire 
corn-meal  gems  and  yeast  breads  and 
rolls  made  in  part  of  finely  crushed 
peanuts,  sweet  or  Irish  potato,  soy- 
bean meal  which  can  be  made  at 
home  by  grinding  soy  beans  in  a 
handmili,  rice,  corn  meal,  or  cooked 
cereals,  are  described  in  detail  in 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Circular  No.  A  91,  "Partial  Sub- 
stitutes for  Wheat  in  Bread  Making." 
Here  is  a  sample  recipe — the  one  for 
"fifty-fifty"  biscuits  as  worked  out  by» 
Hannah  L.  Wessling,  Specialist  in 
Home  Demonstration  Work: 
"Fifty-Fifty  Biscuits." 

2  cups  corn  meal,  ground  soy  beans 
or  finely  ground  peanuts,  rice  flour,  or 
other  substitute. 

2  cups  white  flour. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2  teaspoons  salt. 

4  tablespoons  shortening. 

Liquid  sufficient  to  mix  to  proper 
consistency  \.x  to  iy2  cups). 

Sift  together  the  flour,  meal,  salt, 
and  baking  powder  twice.  Have  the 
shortening  as  cold  as  possible  and  cut 
it  into  the  mixture  with  a  knife,  final- 
ly rubbing  it  in  with  the  hands.  Mix 
quickly  with  the  cold  liquid  (milk, 
skim  milk,  or  water),  forming  a  fair- 
ly soft  dough  which  can  be  rolled  on 
the  board.  Turn  onto  a  floured  board; 
rTl  into  a  sheet  not  over  %  inch 
thick;  cut  into  rounds;  place  these  in 
lightly  floured  biscuit  tins  (or  shal- 
low pans,)  and  bake  10  to  12  minutes 
in  a  rather  hot  oven.  If  peanuts  are 
used,  the  roasted  and  shelled  nuts 
should  be  finely  crushed  with  a  roll- 
ing pin. 

In  making  the  flour  and  peanut  bis- 
cuits the  flour  and  other  dry  ingredi- 
ents should  be  sifted  together  twice 
aDd  then  mixed  thoroughly  with  the 
crushed  peanuts. 

 — o  

HOW  TO  MAKE  FRUIT  PASTE 

Use  Pulp  From  Jelly  Making. 
Don't  throw  away  the  pulp  left  in 
the  jelly  bags  after  the  clear  juice 
has  drained  out.  Federal  laws  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  this  substance  for 
commercial  purposes,  because  it 
might  masquerade  as  a  whole-fruit 
product.  It  is  wholesome,  however, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  put  to  family  use.  One  of  the 
most  satisfactory  products  that  can 
be  made  from  fruit  pulp  is  fruit  paste. 

This  is  a  type  of  confection  or  des- 
sert and  may  be  made  from  apricot, 
quince,  gooseberry,  apple,  cherry, 
plum,  kumquat,  guava,  and  other 
fruits.  For  apricots,  gooseberries,  and 
other  acid  fruits  use  1  pound  of  pow- 
dered sugar  to  1  pound  of  fruit  pulp; 
for  quince  use  %  pound  powdered 
sugar  to  each  pound  of  pulp;  and  for 
apples  V2  pound  powdered  sugar  for 
each  pound  of  iruit  pulp.  If  desired, 
pulp  from  several  kinds  of  fruits  ^nay 
be  mixed.  If  acid  fruits  perdominate 
in  this  mixture,  use  approximately  1 
pound  of  sugar  to  1  pound  of  fruit 
mixture;  if  sweet  fruits  predominate, 
use  less  sugar.  , 

Rub  the  fruit  pulp  through  a  puree 
strainer  and  weigh  it.  Add  the  sugar, 
put  the  mixture  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
cook  until  very  thick,  so  that  when  a 
spoon  has  been  passed  through  it  the 
mnss  does  not  run  together  immediate- 


ly. Pour  the  paste  in  a  half-inch 
layer  on  flat  dishes,  marble,  or  glass 
slabs,  which  have  been  rubbed  with 
a  cloth  dipped  in  a  good  salad  oil. 
Expose  the  dishes  to  draii.  for  a 
couple  of  days  and  then  cut  the  paste 
into  figures.  If  the  paste  is  well  boil- 
ed down,  it  is  dried  more  easily.  The 
paste  also  can  be  cut  with  a  common 
knife  or  with  a  fluted  vegetable  knife, 
or  it  can  be  cut  in  round  cakes,  the 
center  of  which  is  again  cut  with  a 
smaller  circular  cutter;  there  will  thus 
be  both  rings  and  small  round  cakes. 

Place  the  cut  fruit  paste  on  paper 
and  sprinkle  with  crystallized  sugar 
or  common  granulated  sugar.  Allow 
it  to  stand  again  a  couple  of  days  ex- 
posed to  draft,  dip  in  crystallized 
sugar,  and  pack  in  a  tin  or  wooden 
box  lined  witha  parcnment  paper  and 
with  layers  .of  the  same  paper  placed 
between  the  layers  and  paste.  The 
paste  can  be  kept  thus  and  served  as 
dessert,  or  as  garnishing  on  creams 
and  custards,  frozen  creams,  large 
cakes,  etc. 


CAN  YOU  TELL  WHEN 

GOODS  IS  ALL  WOOL? 
Knowledge   of   a   Few   Simple  Tests 
Will   Often   be  of  Value. 

The  laws  of  our  country  at  present 
offer  no  protection  to  the  purchaser 
of  textile  materials.  If  the  price  of 
"all  wool,  a  yard  wide'  goods  is 
paid  and  later  it  is  found  that  the 
material  is  half  cotton,  there  is  noth- 
ing left  for  the  purchaser  to  do  but 
to  enter  it  as  "loss"  in  her  profit  and 
loss  account.  To  be  sure  there  are 
any  number  of  stores  where  the 
dealers  are  truthful  about  the  textile 
materials  handled,  but  nevertheless 
a  knowledge  of  a  few  simple  tests 
may  not  com  amiss. 

Sometimes  sleazy,  thin  cotton 
material  is  made  to  look  quite  firm 
and  attractive  by  the  use  of  sizing  or 
dressing.  By  rubbing  a  corner  be- 
tween the  thumb,  the  sizing  is  re- 
moved and  the  real  quality  of  the 
material  is  apparent.  In  very  thin 
materials  the  sizing  may  be  detected 
by  holding  the  cloth  to  the  light.  The 
starch  will  show  between  the  threads. 

An  examination  of  the  raveled  warp 
and  wool  threads  will  often  reveal 
much.  Cotton  fibers  are  short  and 
broken  ends  of  cotton  threads  will 
appear  fuzzy.  Linen  fibers  are  long, 
and  consequently  broken  ends  of  linen 
threads  are  more  pointed  than  those 
of  cotton.  Cotton  material  feels 
warmer  than  linen. 

Some  woolen  materials  are  "made 
over"  that  is,  old  woolen  rags  and 
short,  broken  fibers,  and  the  clippings 
from  broadcloth  are  used  in  its 
manufacture.  Sometimes  this  can  be 
detected  by  unraveling  the  end.  The 
short  fibers  are  loosened  and  fall  out. 
— Beryl  Dixon,  Colorado  A.  C. 

 o  

DRAFT  THE  MEN 

For  months  the  idea  has  been  cur- 
rent that  conservation  is  a  kitchen 
plan — the  concern  of  the  women.  But 
it  is  far  more  than  a  woman-size  job. 
It  calls  for  universal  service — for 
man's  work,  for  team  work,  for  organ- 
ized neighborhood  work — even  to 
solve  the  home  food  problem. 

Women  have  undertaken  the  job 
with  the  courage  of  Spartan  mothers. 
But,  women,  the  job  is  too  big.  It  is 
bigger  than  kitchen  economy,  it  is 
bigger  than  pantry-shelf  storage. 
Draft  the  men  for  immediate  service 
— Somewhere  at  Home.  Draft  those 
husbands  at  once  to  get  the  smoke- 
house in  order,  to  put  tue  cellar  in 
shape  for  storing  winter  vegetables, 
to  dig  the  potato  pit,  and  to  lend  a 
hand  for  gathering  and  hauling. 
Salvaging  food  is  to  big  a  job  for 
any  woman;  draft  the  men. 

During  the  hot  summer  the  women 
HtniKgled  over  cook-stove  canners  and 
driers  while  the  men  grumbled  over 
delayed  meals.  That  job  is  too  big  for 
the  women.    It  is  too  big  for  the  out- 
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Keep  the  Goodnest  n 

Keep  air  out  of  your  preserves  and  the 
goodness  stays  in. 

After  the  cap  is  on,  just  dip  your  fruit  jar 
in  Parowax.  Makes  an  air-tight  coating 
that  prevents  fermentation.  Pour  Parowax 
in  the  top  of  jelly  glasses  to  prevent  mould. 
Parowax  is  easy  to  use  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

Sold  in  handy  one  pound  cartons  by  grocers 

and  druggists  everywhere. 

THE    CONTINENTAL    OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver  Salt  Lake  City  Pueblo  >/*fs™f^v 

Cheyenne  Boise 
Albuquerque 
Butte 


Solve  The  Shirt  Problem 

By  Buying  "MADE-RITES" 


You  will  learn  what  com- 
fort and  service  a  real 
work  shirt  can  give. 


They  are  made  strong  all  over  and  re-in- 
forced  where  the  wear  and  tear  comes — 
double  elbows,  double  yoke,  and  their  dur- 
ability is  attested  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied wearers. 


JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Never- Rip  Overalls 
and  Work  Olothes. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


fit.  It  is  too  big  for  the  individual 
family.  Canning  and  drying  are 
more  than  household  jobs.  They  are 
community  jobs  like  many  other  con- 
servation problems,  and  call  for  the 
co-operation  and  organization  of  the 
community. 

So,  women,  draft  all  the  men.  Draft 
the  community  to  finance  storage 
facilities.  Draft  the  community  to 
organize  for  co-operative  selling  and 
buying.  Draft  the  community  now  to 
plan  for  co-operative  canning  and 
drying  plants  next  year. 

Do  these  things  for  your  own  people. 
Business  efficiency  will  tell  the  tale. 
The  community  must  take  care  of  it- 
self. Germany's  strengu-  in  the  past 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  she 
could  feed  herself,  that  she  had  de- 
veloped home  resources. 

The  final  word  to  each  farm,  com- 
munity, and  state  is,  "Feed  yourself." 
So  draft,  the  men  of  your  household, 
draft  the  men  of  your  community  into 
organized  service  for  home  defense. 
 o  

CARE  OF  THE  BINDER 

Providing  a  shed  for  the  binder  to 


protect  it  from  rain  is  a  paying  pro- 
position, according  to  the  agricultural 
engineering  department  of  the  Uni-, 
versity  of  Nebraska.    When  housing 
the  binder  for  winter,  all  wearing  sur- 
faces should  be  protected  against  rust 
by  covering  them  with  heavy  grease ' 
or  oil  that  will  not  wash  off.  The 
knotter  requires  special  attention  be- 
cause this  part  of  the  machine  Willi! 
cause  much  trouble  if  it  is  not  in  the 
best  condition.    Farm  machinery  of] 
any  kind  always  pays  dividends  on ' 
proper  care. 

 o  

MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 
State  Fair  and  Fall  Conference  at  Salt; 
Lnke  City  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th,  1917. 

Excursion  rates  on  Salt  Lake  Route.l 
For  above  occasion  the   Salt  Lakej 
Route  will  sell  excursion  tickets  fromjj 
all  Utah  stations  as  follows:  Nephiig 
Tintic  district  and  all  points  East 
Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th.    Good  return-! 
ing  until  Oct.  12th.    From  all  other: 
points  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  6th.  Good 
returning  until  Oct.  15th.  Extra  equip- 
ment on  all  trains.  adv.' 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER   15,  191, 
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The  Modern  State  Fair 


Written  tor  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Pairs  are   Educational  Institutions). 

We  expend  vast  sums  of  money  in 
maintaining  our  Federal  and  State  de- 
partments of  agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural and  educational  institutions.  We 
have  today  employed  in  America, 
thousands  of  specialty  trained  men, 
many  of  whom  are  prominent  Id 
science  and  original  research,  bending 
their  energies  toward  making  agri- 
culture more  profitable,  and  have 
difinified  it  as  a  profession.  At  the 
great  modern  fair  there  is  more  op- 
portunity for  the  general  public  to  get 
the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  of  these  great  ex- 
perts, who  are  spending  their  liv«a 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

To  visit  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
agriculture  and  see  the  hundreds  of 
plots  of  wheat  and  cereals  undergoing 
experiments,  discloses  how  they  work, 
but  tne  general  public  is  not  so  much 
interested  in  how  a  thing  is  produced, 
as  it  is  in  how  they  can  produce  that 
which  has  been  iound  by  infinite  ex- 
periments, to  be  the  best.  The  public 
wants  tne  best,  and  it  wants  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  character  of  soil  and 
climate  it  haB  been  produced,  and 
when  they  know  all  these  facts,  they 
determine  whether  or  not  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  equal  or  excel.  The 
only  possible  way  for  the  general  pub- 
lic to  see  and  compare  the  cereals, 
grasses  and  fruits,  is  at  the  great 
modern  fairs.  Each  exhibit  has  a 
great  history  behind  it,  but  the  public 
is  not  so  much  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  past,  as  tney  are  in  their  fu- 
ture, and  their  capabilities  to  produce 
as  good  or  better. 

The  Uses  and  Purpoes  of  the  Modern 
Fair 

These  are  the  uses  and  purpose  of 
the  modern  fair:  For  the  material  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  in  wealth,  and 
all  ouf  national  pldsperity  is  founded 
Upon  agricultural  prosperity.  No  single 
factor  in  tnat  prosperity  is  of  greater 
importance  than  the  modern  fair,  be- 
cause people  learn    more   from  what 


Perfect  Jelly 

is  the  pride  of  every 
housewife.  Be  sure 
your  fruit  is  freshly 
picked  and  that  you 
use 

Table  aid  Preserving  Su£ar 

absoujysilv  ipmbb 

•ua'de  from  western-grown 
sugar  beets.  Write  for  onr 
free  recipe  book. 

This  superior  sugar  Is 
for  sale  at  all  dealers,  in 
10,  25,  50  and  100  pound 
bags. 

"Buy  It  by  the  Bag." 

Made  by 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR 
COMPANY. 


fliey  see  and  hear,  than  from  any  other 
way.    No  one  can  learn  so  much  tn  no 
short  a  time  as  they  can  at  a  fair. 
This  is  not  only  true  of  the  mature 
man  and  woman,  but    perhaps  «till 
more  true  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Their 
young  and  impressionable  minds  take; 
OB  ideas  and  ideals  which  they  carry 
with  thtmi  *is  long  as  they  live.  Con- 
sequently the  grdat  modern  fair  is  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  both  young  and  old, 
regardless  of  occupation    ba'tng  fol- 
lowed or  to  be  followed. 
Entertainment  Features  Not  Forgotten 
A  modern  fair  cannot  be  covered  in 
all  its  salient  aspects  without  men- 
tioning the  attractive  features.    It  is 
tin  old  adage  which  says,  "All  work 
and  lio  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 
All  worK  arid  no  relaxation  produces 
sordidness.    All  study  arid  effort  with- 
out some  mirth  and  frivolity  fends  to 
discontent  and  irritability.    Fair  uiail- 
agers  realize  these  truisms  and,  while 
they  reanze  the  educational  features 
are  the  fundamental  features  of  the 
great  modern  fair,  taey  also  r6ali?.e 
that  the  attractions  and  amusements 
occupy  a  most  valuable  place,  there- 
fore, they  make  a  studied  effort  to 
have  a  clean,    wholesome  entertain- 
ment to  drive  away  dull  care  for  a 
time.    There  are  many  attractions  to 
be  seen  at  the  great    modern  fairs 
that  are  too  expensive  to  be  carried 
by  the  great  traveling  shows.  They 
can  only  be  afforded  by  great  crowds 
and  audiences,  sucn  as  are  to  be  found 
at  the  great  fairs.    Tnese  attractions 
and   amusements   add   materially  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  fair,  and  have 
come  to  stay  as  a  componant  part. 
Chance  to  Renew  Acquaintances. 
The  social  feature  is  no  small  part 
of  the  fair.    It  is  a  great  thing  to  be 
able  to  meet  your  friends  at  least 
once  a  year  on  the  old  fair  grounds, 
renew  acquaintances,    renew  friend- 
ships, arid  commune  with  each  other 
as  to  the  present  and  future.    If  the 
fair  served  no  other  purpose  than  as 
a  great  social  feature,  it  would  still 
be  worth  the  time  and  money  spent. 

Therefore,  taking  the  great  modern 
fair  in  all  its  parts,  from  every  view- 
point, it  is  one  of  the  greatest  institu- 
tions of  modern  civilizaton.  Its  bene- 
fits are  many,  and  he  is  fortunate  in- 
deed, who  can  take  a  week  off  and  at- 
tend a  great  modern  fair. 

The  1917  Utah  State  Fair. 
From  assurances  that  come  from 
.  every  part  of  Utah  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  the  Fair  of  1917  will  be  the  most, 
comprehensive  ever  held  in  the  West. 
This  years  fair  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  government's  campaign  for  in- 
creased food  production  and  is  known 
to  the  officials  in  Washington  as 
"Utah's  Food  Training  Camp." 

Besides  the  splendid  agricultural 
and  animal  husbandry  exhibits,  a 
spectacular  entertainment  program 
has  been  prepared.  Horse  racing, 
auto  racing,  auto  polo,  cir- 
cus acts,  and  a  gorgeous, 
pyrotechnic  display  entitled,  "The 
War  of  Nations. '  This  is  said  to  be 
the  most  thrilling  exhibition  ever 
brought  to  Utah.  Excursions  will  be 
run  from  all  parts  of  the  inter-moun- 
tain country  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

 0  

THE  WELL-EQUIPPED 

WORK  SHOP. 

L  B.  Henderson. 

A  farm  that  is  blessed  with  a  con- 
venient workshop  will  not  be  respon- 
sible for  large  repair  bills.  With  the 
constantly  increasing  use  of  machin- 
ery it  is  becoming  very  important  that 
leaks  of  this  nature  should  be  kept 
down  to  the  very  lowest  point.  With 
a  large  investn.  nt  in  equipment  and 
a  relatively  high  demand  for  small 
repairs,  the  prospects  of  making  a 
profit  on  the  year's  work  are  reduced 
considerably. 

All  farm  equipment  is  subject  to 
wear  and  tear  and  often  this  leads  to 
breakages  when  we  can  ill  afford  the 
time  to  make  repairs.  But  many  of 
the  breakages  could  be  avoided  by 
making  repairs  early  and  by  replacng 
defective  parts  when  it  becomes  evi- 


Moline  Foot -Guide  Beet  Puller 

Meets  Every  Condition  of  the  Beet  Field 

When  the  sugar  factory  gives  the  word  to  "Pull,"  be  ready  with  a  Moline 
Foot-Guide  Bert  Puller  to  insure  quick  and  perfect  work.  The  Moline  Foot- 
Guide  was  especially  designed  to  facilitate  every  operation  at  harvest  time  and 
has  advanced  features  of  convenience,  adjustments  and  control  possessed  by  no  other  beet  puller. 

Foot-Guide  Control  Is  Positive  and  Quick 

Irregularities'  of  the  beet  rows  may  be  followed  without  regard  to  movement  of  team— pulling 
point  always  in  line  and  runner  lifts  whatever  front  wheels  straddle. 

Short  turn  is  another  exclusive  Moline  feature.  Front  wheels  may  be  raised  clear  of  the 
ground,  allowing  machine  to  turn  on  two  wheels  at  ends  of  rows— a  time  saving  feature  in  fields 
with  irrigating  ditches. 

Laigx,  wide,  adjustable  main  wheels  and  strong,  properly  placed  standards  give  correct  set 
to  runners,  insuring  perfect  raising  of  beets  of  varying  sizes,  without  cutting  or  bruising  them. 

Rolling  coulters  cut  trashy  tops-  prevent  clogging. 
tf^^^&i^S*,  Moline  Foot-Guide  Beet  Puller  is  built  for  two  or 

^^(•W^/'^s^  ja»>,    three  horses;  is  extremely  light  draft,  due  to  four  wheel 

-  .—.j  j.jp^W^^^^mW  construction  ami  proper  balance.  Hii;h  carbon  steel 
IWOL.IISE  J^JS^Cf  ^5Sy*^  construction  and  strong  bracing  insure  permanendy 
\X/    11  *  'STm    iL^gfcSw'     Jrjj.     dependable  service. 

Walking       >\   ^rj*y  Ask  uour  Moline  Dealer  about  the  Moline  Foot-Guide 

Beet  Pullei*    ^Thl-Vf  Beet  Puller,  or  arite  its  for  Illustrated  Literature. 

is  poster  with  beet  **SC^«^-  Address  Department  33 

raisers  everywhere     tJFfjr^  »  m  -t .        r\f         g~<  \m  «.  • 

because  of  its  sim-  Moline  Flow  Company,    Moline,  Illinois 

phcity  and  efficiency.  Pullers  are 
strongly  shaped  with  an  easy  down- 
ward curve  and  straight  runner- 
raise  beets  out  of  the  ground  gently 
without  bruising  them.  Chilled 
points  and  diggers  add  greatly  to 
King;  life  under  hard  service,  are 
easily  detachable.  Lifting  rods 
adjustable  up  or  down  to  meet  dif- 
ferent requirements. 


Manufacturers  of 


P!ows(i<::'..l  Stalk  Culler*  Grain  Drills 
Harrows  Hay  Loaders    Lime  Sowers 

Plainer*  IE:.'.".!:!   Side  Del.Rakes  Seeders 
Cultivators      Dump  Rakes 
Listers  Polalo  Diggers 

Afo/tne-C/nrversa/  Tractor 


Rice  Binders  Spreaders 
Grain  Binders  Scales 
Corn  Binders  Wagons 
Mowers  Vehicles 
Reapers         Farm  Trucks 
Stephens  Six  Automobile- 


For  Ovar  50  YearsNfhe  Mart/of  Good  .  Implements 


dent  that  lost  time  will  be  the  result 
of  deray.  The  care  which  all  equip- 
ment should  receive  has  special  ref- 
erence to  shelter,  painting,  lubrica- 
tion, tight  nuts  and  bol's,  bearings  in 
good  running  order,  cutting  parts 
sharp,  and  all  breakages,  whether  of 
wood  or  metal,  repaired- 

In  some  farm  workshops  we  find 
small  blacksmithing  outfits,  and  it  is 
quite  evident  that  tnese  prove  very 
useful  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
But  of  course,  these  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ti~ke  the  place  of  the  re- 
liable shop  for  the  really  important 
work.  As  a  convenience  for  making 
such  improvements  as  can  well  be 
done  on  the  farm,  tho,  a  small  smith- 
ing outfit  comes  very  handy.  Break- 
downs are  more  frequent  during  the 
busy  season  wLen  one  is  not  inclined 
to  make  a  trip  to  town  if  the  repair 
can  be  made  at  home. 

The  main  parts  of  a  blacksmithing 
outfit  would  consist  of  a  100-pound 
anvil,  forge,  anvil  hardie,  hammer, 
tongs,  cold  chisels,  punches  and  drills, 
bench  vise,  etc.  Where  conditions 
would  warrant  it  a  more  complete 
outfit  could  be  purchased,  but  that 
which  we  have  given,  together  with 
the  various  common  woodworking 
tools,  would  ant.  *rer  quite  well.  With 
a  few  tools  of  the  nature  of  these 
there  would  be  every  encouragement 
to  putting  all  machinery  and  equip- 
ment into  good  working  condition  dur- 
ing spare  hours.  Why  not  arrange  a 
corner  of  the  implement  shed,  and 
equip  it  with  a  work  bench  and  a  few 
of  the  more  necessary  tools,  so  that 
repairs  would  be  attended  to  prompt- 
ly and  the  liability  of  breakage  re- 
duced? 


CONSERVATION  SPELLS  VICTORY 

President  E.  G.  Peterson. 
"Working  in  harmony  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  National  Food  Administ- 
ration, I  wish  at  this  time  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  West 
the  urgent  necessity  of  having  perish- 
able products  as  largely  as  possible  re- 
place in  their  diet  products  which  can 
be  easily  stored  for  future  use.  It  is 
evident  that  as  the  year  develops  we 


will  be  forced  t~>  continue  indefinitely 
the  measures  of  production  and  con- 
servation which  have  so  vigorously 
been  carried  on  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  necessity  of  saving  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  non-perishable  crops  of 
the  State  by  using  in  the  diet  the  per- 
ishable products  is  a  measure  calcu- 
lated to  effect  an  immense  amount  of 
saving.  Save  the  non-perishable  food 
for  those  who  are  in  greater  want  than 
we  and  relieve  tne  railroads  of  the  bur- 
den of  transporting  quantities  of  food 
which  should  come  from  local  produc- 
tion. I  am  urged  by  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  National 
Food  Administration  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter very  strongly  to  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

"I  wish  to  urge  again  the  necessity 
of  each  family  canning,  drymg,  pick- 
ling, preserving,  or  otherwise  prepar- 
ing for  future  use  the  surplus  product 
of  the  farm,  and  of  each  family  pre- 
paring now  for  me  storage  of  the  sur- 
plus products  of  the  community.  See 
that  bins,  pits,  granaries,  and  cellars 
are  cleaned  and  in  condition  for  the 
harvest.  Build  new  ones  when  neces- 
sary. This  important  work,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  done  by  the  farmers 
and  the  women  on  the  farms.  The 
work  already  done  nas  been  very  suc- 
cessful, but  the  activities  in  the  near 
future  must  be  even  greater  if  we  are 
to  take  full  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity we  now  have  to  save  our  prec- 
ious food  supply. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  food  so  precious;  never 
was  energy  worth  so  much.  Food  now 
means  human  life." 

 o  

Co-operative  organization  of  farm- 
ers, adoption  of  proper  standards  in 
variety,  production,  package,  prepar- 
ation for  market,  and  grades  of  qual- 
ity are  the  natural  steps  of  progress. 
Standards  of  quality  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  the  most  rigid  inspec- 
tion and  State  and  Federal  authority 
are  of  great  benefit. 

 o  

Corn  was  tne  steady  ration  of  a 
million  slaves  in  Southern  States  prior 
to  the  Civil  War.  and  it  kept  them  in 
excellent  physical  condition. 
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BEET  TOPS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
higher  with  immature  beets  and  beets 
in   vigorous   growing   condition  and 
lower  with  fields  of  low  fertility. 

The  yield  of  tops  as  dry  as  they 
can  be  prepared  in  the  field  and  which 
you  can  haul  off  a  field  will  be  10  to 
15%  of  the  weight  of  beets  harvest- 

6  if  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  $15.00  the  ton, 
the  dry  beet  tops  of  a  normal  acre  of 
beets,  certainly  yielding  more  tnan  a 
ton  are  worth  at  least  as  much. 

The  value  of  beet  tops  should  be 
calculated  in  the  returns  from  an 
acre  of  beets. 

 o  

LARGE  BEET  ACREAGE 

THINNED  BY  ONE  FAMILY 

Geo   H   Watts,  Agricultural  Superin- 
tendent, Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company, 
West  Jordan,  Utah. 

Mr  Charles  BuIIock  and  family  of 
seven  children,  three  girls  -and  four 
bovs,  ranging  in  age  from  eight  to 
seventeen  years,  of  Draper,  Utah, 
have  thinned  beets  for  farmers  m 
that  part  of  the  county  amounting  to 
sixty-five  and  seven  tenths  acres,  and 
for  thinning  this  number  of  aeres  of 
beets  the  family  has  received  a  total 
of  $483  80.  This  money  has  been  a 
great  help  to  the  family  and  goes  to 
show  what  the  little  ones  can  do  to 
help  maintain  the  home.  This  labor 
was  done,  in  between/5  and  6  weeks 
time.  ,  j 

There  is  also  another  party  who  has 
done  considerable  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Sugar  Beet  Crop  this 
year  Mr.  C.  W.  Barker  and  sons  ot 
Taylorsville,  Utah,  who  have  thinned 
and  taken  care  of  twenty-two  acres  of 
beets.  They  have  not  only  thinned 
but  cultivated  hoed  and  irrigated  this 
number  of  acres  and  this  has  not  been 
accomplished  by  simply  working  a  few 
hours  each  day  but  by  working  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  each  day. 

As  acts  of  loyalty  to  our  Nation  in 
these  perilous  times,  these  are  among 
the  foremost  in  that  they  show  how 
children,  as  well  as  grown-ups,  can 
help  produce  a  food  product  for  our 
nation  as  well  as  for  other  nations 
dependent  upon  us  for  their  food. 

This  statement  is  not  published  ih 
a  boastful  nature  but  to  see  if  it  can 
be  the  means  of  encouraging  each  one 
to  see  the  necessity  of  doing  his  or 
her  part  now  that  so  many  of  our  boys 
have  been  called  to  serve  our  Nation, 
and  the  scarcity/of  labor  is  upon  us, 
for  when  I  see  some  of  the  exisiting 
conditions,  some  that  have  actually 
come  to  my  personal  notice,  where 
many  boys  seemingly  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  in  several  cases  where  there 
were  boys  in  the  family  applications 
were  made  to  this  company  for  help 
to  care  for  their  beets,  some  having 
as  small  as  three  acre  patches,  it 
makes  me  wonder  if  some  of  we  par- 
ents are  not  to  blame  for  some  of 
these  conditions. 

Another  thougn  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  now  is  a  very  good  time  for  the 
farmers  to  clean  up  their  ditch  banks 
and  get  rid  of  the  weeds  that  are  now 
ripening  so  that  the  wind  will  not 
scatter  the  seeds  broadcast  over  the 
fields.  This  means  not  only  their 
own  ditch  banks,  but  to  see  that  his 
neighbors  is  also  taken  care  of,  for  it 
for  it  we  ever  expect  to  reduce  the 
different  destructive  insects  to  a  mini- 
mum number,  we  have  certainly  got 
to  clean  up  the  breeding  places. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  Army 
Worm,  a  very  destructive  insect  which 
»ls  now  quite  prevalent  in  Salt  Lake 
County  due  to  -.ie  fact  that  weeds 
havft  been  allowed  to  grow  and  pile 
up  thus  affording  excellent  breeding 
places  for  these  insects.  In  several 
caHes  this  worm  has  left  the  weeds 
and  worked  on  the  beets  stripping 
them  of  their  leaves  and  thereby  re- 
ducing the  tonnage  of  the  beets 
very  materially. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  i 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer 
to  see  that,  his  farm  is  free  from  weeds 
and  If  each  one  will  do  this,  we  will 
have  less  weeds,  less  destructive  in- 
sects, and  the  cost  of  producing  our 
~rops  will  be  very  much  lessened. 


Utah  Farmer: 

DEAR  SIR: — Which  is  the  best  way 
to  secure  the  beet  tops  for  feed  and 
how  long  can  one  feed  them  or  keep 
them  in  shape  to  feed.  I  am  taking 
quite  a  number  of  farm  papers  but 
your  sample  copies  are  the  only  ones 
I've  had  that  tell  the  how  and  why 
of  beet  culture.  This  being  my  first 
year  at  the  business  I  need  such  help 
and  even  if  I  stay  at  it  which  I  expect 
it  will  always  help.  I  am 
Your  truly, 

James  Wood,  Jr. 

Answered  by  James  W.  Jones. 

Replying  to  inquiry  regarding  the 
most  economical  way  of  feeding  sugar 
beet  tops:  The  practice  that  seems 
to  be  most  common  in  the  inter-moun- 
tain country  is  to  turn  stock  into  the 
fields  after  the  beets  have  been  har- 
vested and  hauled  off  and  let  the  stock 
graze  the  tops  and  crowns  off  at  will. 
Even  though  practically  all  of  the 
moisture  has  evaporated  and  the  tops 
and  crowns  appear  to  be  entirely  dry, 
stock  of  all  kinds  will  eat  them. 
Often,  we  have  noticed  that  cattle 
will  "paw"  into  the  snow  and  uncover 
the  tops  and  crowns  and  eat  them 
with  a  relish.  Sometimes,  the  excess 
salts  in  the  crowns  of  the  beets  will 
cause  stock  to  unduly  "scour"  and 
therefor  the  tops  thus  fed  is  not  al- 
ways best  for  cattle  that  are  being 
fattened.  Not  all  crowns  have  suf- 
ficient of*  cathartic  properties  to 
bother,  however. 

The  above  described  method  is  not 
the  most  economical  method  of  hand- 
ling the  tops  and  crowns.  A  better 
method  is  to  haul  the  tops  and  crowns 
off  the  field  and  stack  them  in  alter- 
nate layers  with  straw,  convenient  to 
the  winter  feed  yards.  The  straw 
will  take  up  the  excess  moisture  in 
the  tops  and  crowns  and  thus  prevent 
the  tops  and  crowns  from  rotting, 
when  put  into  piles  or  stacks.  The 
straw  is  also  made  more  palatable  and 
if  the  stack  is  properly  topped  out  to 
prevent  rains  from  spoiling  the  stack, 
the  combination  ot  tops,  crowds  and 
straw  will  give  an  unusually  good 
quality  of  roughage.  It  may  be  fed  to 
cattle,  horses  or  sheep. 

The  article  entitled  "Beet  Top  Sil- 
age" in  the  August  25th  issue  of  the 
Utah  Farmer  describes  the  very  best 
method  of  handling  beet  tops  and 
crowns.  In  your  Montana  country, 
this  silage  will  have  an  especial  value 
because  silage  material  is  not  "  so 
plentiful  in  your  district  a-s  in  some 
other  of  the  sugar  beet  growing  areas. 
Silage  furnishes  a  succulent  feed  that 
is  relished  by  all  kinds  of  livestock. 
Some  years  ago,  many  stockmen 
thought  the  silo  was  a  good  invest- 
ment for  the  man  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness but  of  no  particular  value  to  the 
beef  producer.  The  succulent  silage 
is  valuable  for  feeding  to  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  livestock  under  many 
conditions.  When  properly  handled, 
beet  tops  and  crowns  will  produce  a 
quality  of  silage  equal  to  the  best  corn 
silage.  The  article  above  referred  to 
describes  a  method  of  making  beet 
top  silage  without  investing  in  a  re- 
gular silo.  It  should  be  of  especial 
interest  to  the  Montana  and  other 
northern  beet  growers. 


SUGAR  BEET  COMMITTEE  OF 

FARM  BUREAUS  WILL  MEET 

President  D.  D.  McKay  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  has  sent  out  letters  to 
all  the  county  bureaus,  asking  them  to 
appoint  a  committee-man  to  meet  at 
Salt  Lake  City  at  the  end  of  this 
month  to  consider  the  question  of  beet 
contratcs  lor  19.18. 

If  all  the  farm  bureaus  sends  their 
committee-men,  there  will  be  about 
twelve  to  fourteen  who  will  discuss 
this  question  when  the  committee 
meets. 

Some  farm  bureaus  are  now  making 
careful  survey  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  sugar  beets  under 
various  conditions.  This  information 
will  be  ready  for  the  committtc  when 
.it  meets.  It  is  planned  to  nave  a  con- 
ference with  the  sugar  people  at  that 
time. 

A  mooting  of  the  State  commit  l  oo 
and  a.  representative  from  each  county 
bureau  will  meet  at  the  same  time  to 


We  Want  More 

Sweet  Milk 
Sweet  Cream 
Churning  Cream 

Write  us  for  prices 

Nelson-Ricks  Creamery  Co. 

359  Eccles  Ave     Salt  Lake  City 


Bales  at  Highest  Speed— Lowest  Cost 


T  TNBEATABLE  records  for  baling  greatest  amount  of  hay  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time 
and  at  lowest  expense  for  power  and  crew  being  made  constantly  with 

The  Admiral  Motor  Kay  Press— The  Hay  Press  With  the  Hustle 


Has  the  hurry  built  right  into  it.  Simple  as  ABC.  Free  from 
needless  parts.   Smooth  running— easy  on  the  engine  that  runs  it.' 
Engine  absolutely  dependable,  thoroughly  tested  for  all  conditions 
of  field  work.    Plunger  operates  on  the  power  which  comes  through 
a  long  lever  working  against  the  sharp  grip  behind  the  plunger 
head.  Result,  each  stroke  is  powerful,  with  no       »  r» 
back  kick.    Many  exclusive  features.  A  big  jy. 
money  maker  for  the  man  who  uses  one.  J.N. 
Inman  &  Sons,   (Haybalers),  Independence, 
Mo.,  say 


FREE— Big  H3y  Press  Book,  "Levertgt 
Does  the  Work."  Postal  today 
brings  you  copy  by  return  mails 


"Bales  90  80-lb.  bales  in  55  minutes 


from  windrow,  and  70  70-lb.  bales  in  50  minutes  from  stack. 
Haye  made  big  money .  "Hundreds  have  bad  the  same  experience. 
Admiral  Hay  Press  Co.,  Box  55 ,      Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SOLD  BY  UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO.,  SALT  LAKE. 


4*  J  A  50    Los  Angeles 
V*fV-        and  Return 
Tickets  on  Sale  Daily 

June  15th  to  Sept.  30th 

Diverse  Routes  Via  Rail  and  Steamer,  Including  San 

Francisco 

Proportionately  Low  Fares  for  Tickets  Including 
San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle. 
Stopovers  at  All  Points.  No  Validation  Fpe. 
Final  Limit  October  31,  1917. 

For  Reservations  and  Routings,  see 

Local  Agent,  or  Address 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  a.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


consider  other  important  matters  of 
farm  bureau  work. 

 o  

SIMPLE 

"Pap,"  said  a  colored  youth,  "Ah'd 
like  you-all  to  expatiate  on  de  way 
dat  do  telegraph  wo'ks." 

"Huh!  Oat's  easy  'nuf,  Rastus," 
said  the  old  man.  "Hit  am  dis  yere  a 
way:  Ef  dede  was  a,  dawg  big  'nuf 
ho  his  head  could  be  In  New  Yo'k  an' 


his  tail  in  Bosting,  den  ef  you  all 
tromp  his  tail  in  New  Yo'k,  he  bark 
in  Bosting.  Is  you  understand,  Ras- 
tus?" 

"Yessah!  Yessah!  But  how  am  de 
wireless  telgraph?" 

For  a  moment  the  old  man  was 
stumped.    Then  he  answered  easily: 

"Jes  prezactly  de  same,  Rastus,  wid 
de  exception  dat  de  dawg  am  'mag- 
inary." 


SATURDAY,   SlfiPTEMHER   15,  1917 
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STORING  VEGETABLES 

FOR  WINTER 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
first  to  consider  storage  for  the  year 
is  at  planting  time.  Depending  upon 
the  lengtn  of  our  season  we  should 
so  plau  U\e  planting  time  of  our  stor- 
age crops  so  that  they  will  be  fully 
mature  and  ready  to  harvest  and  store 
before  the  severe  frosts  of  fall.  These 
bright,  cool,  and  sunny  September 
days  are  excellent  for  the  proper 
maturing  Of  our  crops  and  as  one 
author  expresses  ic,  seem  to  be  made 
for  that  particular  purpose.  Only 
sound  vegetables  that  are  in  a  normal, 
healthy,  and  matured  condition  should 
be  stored  for  the  most  part,  and  these 
should  be  gathered  during  dry  wea- 
ther if  possible.  Immature  or  moist, 
vegetables  will  be  the  sure  objects  of 
speedy  attach  by  bacteria  and  fungi, 
and  that  means  decay  and  deter- 
ioration. Overripe  vegetables  should 
also  be  avoided  as  -they  likewise  de- 
cay rapidly.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent conditions  'in  the  storage  cellar 
inviting  disease  and  loss  is  the  injur- 
ing or  wounding  of  the  plant  tissues 
in  the  process  of  gathering  and  stor- 
ing vegetables  for  winter,  ana  the  con- 
sequent furnishing  or  gctod  feeding 
grounds  for  disease-producing  organ 
isms  which  cause  storage  rots  and 
other  diseases.  Care  and  judgment 
are  both  neecssary  attributes  in  the 
garden  at  harvest  time. 

In  storage  cellar  or  pit  there  are 
three  factors  which  should  be  given 
careful  consideration*.  These  are: 
ventilation,  temperature  and  moisture, 
or  humidity.  Of  these,  ventilation  is 
probably  the  most  important  because 
by  it  the  other  two  can  be  more  or 
less  controlled.  By  means  of  the  ven- 
tilation flues  properly  placed  the  cool 
air  of  night  is  introduced  into  the 
storage  house  where  it  keeps  the 
room  cool  all  the  next  day,  the  fues 
then  being  closed  during  the  day  to 


For  Internal 
Combustion  Engines 

If  your  engine  is  ovei^  six- 
horse  power,  you  need  a 
heavy,  non-carbonizing  lub- 
ricant. 

Gamut  Gas  Engine 
Oil— Heavy 

is  the  oil  you  should  use  to  get 
100  per  cent  efficiency.  It  gives 
the  desired  results.  Makes  good 
at  all  temperatures. 

For  engines  under  six  horse- 
power use  Gamut  Gas  Engine 
Oil— Light. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

SUr  *Pecla"y  prepared  Ink  and  Tes- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100    Butter    Wrappers   f  .10 

200  Butter  Wrappers  l.Jf 

500  Butter  Wr*>  pers  J. 00 

1.000  Butter  Wrappers  1.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
ordsr. 


exclude  the  warm  air.  During  the 
winter  time  the  ventilating  hours  can 
be  reversed,  the  flues  then  being 
closed  during  uie  cold  nights  when 
there  is  danger  of  freezing  and  open- 
ed during  the  day  to  let  in  the  warmer 
air  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
cellar  and  prevent  freezing. 

The  importance  of  ventilation  will 
be  much  more  appreciated  if  it  is 
remembered  that  all  live  plant  tissues 
breathe  just  as  animals  do.  And  at 
this  point  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
add  that  it  you  hear  anyone  say  that 
the  breathing  of  plants  and  animals 
is  just  opposite — that  animals  take  in 
oxygen  and  breathe  out  carbon  dioxide 
while  plants  breathe  in  carbon  dioxide 
and  give  off  oxygen,  or  that  plants  are 
a  good  thing  to  have  in  a  sick  room 
at  night  because  they  give  off  oxygen 
— you  can  brand  such  statemtnts  as 
inaccurate  and  confusing.  Living 
plant  tissues  breathe  the  same  as 
animals  do — take  in  oxygen  and  give 
off  carbon  dioxide.  And  they  do  that 
night  and  day  and  all  the  time.  In 
addition  to  that  process  green  planl 
tissues  have  the  ability  in  the  pre- 
sence of  sunlight  to  take  in  carbon 
dioxide  and  combine  it  with  water  to 
form  carbohydrates  and  in  doing  so 
tney  give  off  oxygen  as  a  by-product. 
But  the  two  processes — respiration 
and  food  manufacture — are  separate 
and  distinct  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused. But  that  is  another  story.  So 
the  vegetables  in  your  cellar  must 
breathe,  therefore,  and  they  need 
fresh  air  just  as  you  do.  If  ventilation 
is  not  provided  the  carbon  dioxide 
which  they  give  off  accumulates  about 
them  and  where  that  is  the  case,  ex- 
periments show  that  decay  sets  in 
much  more  rapidly  than  when  oxygen 
is  available.  This  condition  occurs  in 
the  transportation  of  peaches  and 
causes  what  is  known  as  "ice-scald." 
 o  

GREEN  FERTILIZER 

Some  of  the  farmers  have  suggested 
that  they  will  cut  the  third  growth  of 
alfalfa  for  hay  and  then  plow  under 
the  fourth  growth,  which,  under  nor- 
mal conditions  will  amount  to  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  a  ton  to  the  acre. 

The  important  feature  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  in  plowing  under  a  green  crop, 
is  getting  it  plowed  under  in  time  to 
have  the  tops  and  a  generous  part  of 
the  roots  thoroughly  decayed  before 
next  spring.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
both  heat  and  moisture  available  if 
rapid  decay  is  to  be  had. 

The  field  should  be  well  irrigated 
and  the  plow  should  be  fitted  with  a 
rolling  coulter  and  then,  too,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  attach  a  chain  to  the 
plow  beam  in  order  to  turn  the  green 
tops  entirely  under  and  leave  no  por- 
tion of  the  tops  not  fully  covered.  If 
the  plowing  is  delayed  too  late,  the 
weather  is  liable  to  be  too  cold  for 
the  mass  of  green  stuff  to  decay  and 
instead  of  it  rotting,  it  is  liable  to  be 
put  into  "cold  storage"  until  next 
spring  and  that,  of  course,  would  de- 
feat a  very  large  part  of  the  desired 
value. 

With  the  prevailing  high  price  of 
hay,  it  takesj  a  good  deal  of  courage  to 
turn  under  a  growth  of  alfalfa  that 
will  yield  a  ton  of  cured  hay  that  will 
easily  bring  $15  per  ton.  This  would 
be  the  equivalent  of  a  value  of  $12 
per  ton,  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
cutting,  curing,'  stacking  and  market- 
ing. $12  per  acre  is  pretty  steep  for 
fertilizer.  On  the  other  hand,  by  de- 
laying the  plowing  for  the  fourth 
growth,  failure  to  nave  the  turned  un- 
der crop  to  properly  decay,  may  bring 
considerable  disappointment  but  it 
will  surely  be  better  than  to  leave 
the  alfalfa  field  not  plowed  until 
spring,  if  it  is  desired  to  put  in  beets 
on  the  land  next  season,  ror  corn,  'on 
many  soils,  it  is  entirely  feasible 
delay  plowing  the  alfalfa  until  con- 
siderable growth  has  started  next 
spring  and  then  plow  under  but  to  get 
the  largest  results  for  a  beet  crop  for 
next  year  and  for  two  or  three  years 
to  follow,  it  is  best  to  plow  while  the 
weather  is  yet  warm.  Let  a  roller 
follow  the  plow.  Then  follow  with  a 
leveler  that  will  firm  down  the  sur- 
face and  "seal  up"  the  green  crop. 
Don't  forget  to  have  the  field  wet 
down  before  starting  the  plow. 


Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On  Spreaders  —  Tractors  —  Engines  — Separators 


Find  out  and  satisfy  yourself  how  much  you  can  save  by  fretting  your  farm  imple- 
ments direct  from  Galloway— the  maker.  This  direct  dealing  13  actually  buying  at 
wholesale,  and  even  less,  and  saves  you  25%  to  50%  on  everything  you  need  on  the  farm 
—Spreaders,  Tractors,  Engines,  Separators,  Wagons,  Implements,  Vehicles.  I'll  tell 
you  why  you  can  save  by  direct  buying  in  my  big,  free  book.  I'll  also  tell  you  where 
the  extra  money  goes— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturer. 

Write  for  My  Free  BookThat  Keeps  the  Prices  Down 

neatest  bargain  hook  ever  published,  and  will  save  my  farmer  frlen'J';  thouvinds  and  thousands  of 
dollar*.  Write  me  for  the  book  today.    A  postal  will  do.    Let  this  l>ook  be  your  buying  £uide 
and  save  you  $200  to  $500  on  your  summer  purchases.   Don't  hesitate.  Dont  put  it  '/fl  —  but 
send  tonight  for  my  bit;  mooey-saving  book.  Advantageous  shipping  points  save  you  lrelghb 
WM.  GALUWM,  FrM.,  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  IW7  CALLOWAY  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
All  SlttDigfi 
k  1  3-4  1o 
.P. 


SAMPSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


This  tractor  delivers  12  horsepower  at  the  draw  bar, 
25  horsepower  at  the  belt,  burns  kerosene  or  distil- 
late, pulls  three  moldboard  plows  six  to  ten  inches 
deep  at  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour,  averaging 
one  acre  per  hour  on  a  fuel  consumption  of  two  and 
one-half  to  three  gallons  of  fuel  per  acre  plowed. 
Weight  5,700  pounds.  Price  $1,600.00,  delivered  on 
cars  at  Salt  Lake.  Tractors  on  hand  for  immediate 
delivery. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  COMPANY 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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Have  You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 

Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  ypur  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested1? 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 
in  life? 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 
cause? 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

by  Dr.  Franklin  Stewart  Harris  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men:  '  He  has  prepared  two  manuals  on 
vocational  subjects  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  young  men  of  the  "West. 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
book?"    Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT— THE  UTAH  FARMER 
.   Lehi,  Utah. 


FISH  DON'T  jOBEY  RULES 

Game  Warden — Hey,  kid,  what  ha,ve 
you  been  catching  there?  Trout,  eh- 
Don't  you  know  this  ain't  the  season 
for  trout? 


Small  Boy  (fishing) — Sure;  but 
when  it  is  the  season  for  trout,  there 
ain't  any  around,  and  when  it  ain*t 
the  season  there's  always  a  lot  of  'era. 
And  if  the  fish  ain't  going  to  obey  the 
rules,  dinned  if  I  am,  either. 
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CORN  SUBSTITUTES  FOR  HOGS 
Farmers  Can  Reduce  Amount  of  High- 
Priced  Corn  Fed  to  Hogs  by 
Using  Substitutes. 

Farmers  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
corn  fed  to  hogs  by  substituting  other 
feeds  for  corn.  This  is  especially  de- 
sirable with  high-priced  corn  and  its 
increased  need  for  human  consump- 
tion Pastures  and  forage  crops  prop- 
erly used  can  reduce  the  corn  and 
other  concentrated  feeds  fed  to  hogs 
from  one-half  to  one-fourth.  There  are, 
moreover,  many  feedstuffs  which  can 
be  substituted  for  the  other  portion 
of  corn  Their  use  will  be  determined 
largely  by  weir  availability,  relative 
feeding  value,  and  cost  per  pound  as 
compared  with  corn.  Hog  feeders, 
by  getting  in  touch  with  the  feed- 
manufacturing  industries  in  their  sec- 
tion, may  discover  profitable  substi- 
tutes for  corn.  Feeds  unavailable  for 
human  consumption  should  be  used 
as  far  as  possible. 

A  number  of  substitutes  for  corn 
with  suggestions  for  their  use  are 
given  below.  The  feeding  value, 
methods  of  feeding,  and  the  highest  re- 
lative cost  of  a  pound  of  each  feed  to 
a  pound  of  corn  at  whicn  profitable 
substitution  can  occur  are  given  for 
eacn  feed.  For  example:  A  pound 
of  feed  with  a  feeding  value  four-fifths 
that  of  corn  must  cost  at  least  one- 
fiftn  less  before  substitution  is  profit-,, 
able  purely  from  a  monetary  stand- 
point. 

Oats  after  crushing  have  three-filths 
the  feeding  value  of  corn.  They  can 
be  substituted  profitably  for  corn, 
therefore,  when  a  pound  of  crushed 
oats  costs  two-fifths  less  than  a  pound 
of  corn.  In  a  fattening  ration,  oats 
should  not  compose  more  than  two- 
tiiivds  of  the  ration  during  the  early 
part  of  the  feeding  period  and  should 
,  gradually  be  reduced  until,  during  the 
'  last  4  or  5  weeks,  they  are  entirely 
omitted  from  the  ration.  Oats  are  ex- 
cellent for  adding  bulk  to  a  ration 
and  are  especially  good  for  brood 
sows.  , 

Barley  when  crushed  is  an  excellent 
feed  for  swine  and  can  be  substituted 
entirely  for  corn,  even  when  it  costs 
the  same  per  pound. 

Rye  when  costing  nine-tenths  as 
much  as  corn  per  pound  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  corn  i»  the  ration.  It 
should  be  fed  ground  or  crushed  and 
is  best  fed  as  a  slop. 

Frosted  wheat  or  wheat  damaged 
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HOL8TEIN  CATTLfc 
Purebred  Registered 
Send  for  Fr*<»  Illustrated 
•  Booklets.  The  Holsteln- 
Frleslan  Association  of 
America,  Box  J78,  Brattle- 
boro.  Vt- 


Was-r  anted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Qombmutt's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  BpHnt.  Sweeny,  Capped  Heck, 
Strainca  Tendons,   Founder,  Wind 
jPuffs,  and  all  lameneie  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  El'.in  diseases  or  Parasites, 
trhrunh,    Iliphtheris.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
hi  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  tore  Throat,  etc,  It  la  Invaluable, 
livery  bottlo  or  Caustic  Balsam  sold  <■ 
Tante-a  to  K've  ntS&otfan.  Piles  $1.60 


The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.  Cleveland.  0. 


in  other  ways  and  unfit  for  milling  can 
be  substituted  even  when  equal  in 
cost  to  corn  per  pound.  Wheat  should 
be  ground,  crushed,  or  soaked. 

Emrwr  or  spelt  is  a  bulky  grain. 
It  can  be  substituted  for  corn  when 
costing  three-tenths  less  per  pound.  A 
partial  substitution  is  best.  This  feed 
should  always  be  ground  and  is  best 
when  fed  as  a  part  of  -the  ration  along 
with  concentrated  heavy  meals  to  give 
bulk  to  the  ration.  A  combination  of 
corn  and  emmer  proves  far  superior 
to  emmer  alone. 

The  grain  sorghums,  kafir,  milo, 
and  feterita,  may  be  substituted  for 
corn  when  slightly  lower  in  price  per 
pound.  .  They  should  be  ground  and 
fed  as  a  meal. 

Millet  can  be  substituted  for  corn 
when  one-fourth  cheaper  per  pound. 
Millet  should  be  ground  and  fed  al- 
ways with  a  rich  protein  supplement. 
For  fattening  hogs  in  cold  weather  it 
is  not  so  good  and  produces  a  soft 
pork. 

Cull  beans-  can  be  substituted  for 
corn  if  below  the  cost  of- corn.  Beans 
make  soft  pork  and  always  should  be 
cooked  and  salted  before  feeding  it 
is  better  to  substitute  the  b^ans  for 
but  one-half  the  corn  and  so  prevent 
soft  pork  and  increase  the  gains. 

Wheat  shorts  or  middlings  are  a  by- 
product of  the*  milling  of  wheat. 
While  a  feed  high  in  protein,  it  can  be 
substituted  for  corn  when  one  and  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  corn.  It  is  best  as 
;  a  nitrogenous  supplemental  feed  and 
when  forming  but  a  part  of  the  ration. 
Owing  to  its  heavy,  pasty  nature,  if 
fed  alone  for  a  long  while  digestive 
troubles  are  liable  to  occur.  No 
protein  supplement  is  necessary  for  a 
ration  of  shorts,  though  lime,  in  which 
shorts  are  low,  should  be  supplied. 

Pea  meal  can  be  substituted  for 
corn  when  costing  one-twelfth  more 
than  corn.  It  needs  no  protein  supple- 
ment, but,  owing  to  its  close  nature, 
should  be  fed  with  a  bulkier  feed.  It 
is  best  useu  as  a  partial.,  substitute. 
A  fine  quality  of  pork  is  produced  by 
pea  meal. 

Weed  seeds  from  grain  elevators 
can  be  substituted  for  two-thirds  of 
the  corn  in  a  ration.  They  shouid  be 
ground  and  cooked  before  feeding. 

Cracker  wastes  can  be  substituted 
as  one-half  the  grain  ration.  It  can 
be  fed  dry  or  moist,  but,  owing  to  its 
saltiness,  the  hogs  require  more  water. 
It  is  constipating  and  should  be  fed 
with  oil  meal  or  bran  when  in  a  dry 
lot  while  green  forage  crops  will  coun- 
teract its  costiveness  during  the  graz- 
ing season. 

Bakery  wastes  and  ice-cream  cone 
wastes  can  be  substitued  for  corn 
when  available  at  reasonable  prices. 

Garbage  is  well  utilized  by  swine. 
Care  must  be  used  in  feeding  to  re- 
move soap,  washing  powders,  glass, 
etc.,  which  may  kill  the  pigs. 

There  are  many  wastes  and  by-pro- 
ducts from  other 'industries,  such  as 
canning  factories,  whicn  are  of  feed- 
ing value  to  swine.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  with  bulky  by-pro- 
duct feeds  such  as  distillery  grains, 
brewers'  grain,  and  pea  cannery  re- 
fuse, the  hog,  owing  to  his  digestive 
system,  can  not  utliize  these  as  well 
as  cattle  and  sheep. 

When  the  prices  of  corn  and  of 
nitrogenous  by-product  feeds  such  as 
bran,  peanut  meal,  soy-bean  meal,  vel- 
vet bean  meal,  linseed  oil  meal,  tank- 
age, fish  meal,  etc.,  are  relatively 
close,  a  larger  amount  of  these  con- 
centrates high  in  feeding  value  can  be 
fed  and  partially  substituted  for  corn. 
This  will  naturally  increase  the  p^r 
rentage  of  protein  in  the  ration. 

 o  

NO  TIME  FOR  HOG  CHOLERA 
Burning  $16 — hogs  that  have  died 
of  cholera  is  no  pleasant  duty.  The 
Nation,  moreover,  cannot  afford  the 
food  loss  Involved.  During  the  year 
ending  March  31,  last,  hog  cholera 
caused  losses  in  this  country  of  more 
than  thirty-two  million  dollars. 

Every  hog  raiser  can  aid  in  prevent- 
ing so  groat  a  loss  from  cholera  re- 


curring this  year.  Keep  the  hogs 
healthy.  Clean  pens,  clean  water  and 
right  feeding  increase  the  hog's  resis- 
tance to  disease. 

Effective  control  of  hog  cholera  re- 
quires more  than  individual  effort. 
It  requires  neighborhood  co-operation. 
When  cholera  appears  in  a  vicinity  all 
hogs  on  neighboring  farms  should  be 
promptly  treated  .with  serum  or  serum 
and  virus. 

Quarantine  of  the  premises  where 
there  is  cholera  or  where  herds  have 
been  double-treated  should  be  en- 
forced for  a  reasonable  time.  Hogs  dy- 
ing from  cholera  should  also  be  quick- 
ly burned  or  buried,  and  a  thorough 
disinfection  made  of  the  yards  and 
pens  before  the  quarantine  is  removed. 

•  o  — 

BALANCED  RATIONS  SAVE 

DAIRY  FEEDS 
Dairymen  can  solve  the  feed  short- 
age by  the  same  method  that  people 
are  using  to  solve  tne  food  shortage: 
They  can  make  what  they  have  go 
further.  If  food  economies  can  re- 
suit  in  feeding  more  people  with  the 
same  amount  of  food,  the  same  feed 
can  feed  more  cows. 

No  one  advocates  the  killing  of  part 
of  the  people  in  order  to  provide  an 
abundance  of  food  for  the  rest.  It  is 
not  more  necessary  to  kill  large  num- 
bers of  dairy  cows  because  of  a  short 
feed  supply.  Such  action,  moreover, 
taken  in  the  face  of  our  national  need 
for  dairy  products,  would  be  calamit- 
ous. 

Dairymen  who  feel  the  pinch  of  feed 
shortage  will  do  well  to  give  special 
attention  to  balancing  their  herd 
rations.  A  balanced  ration  is  an  effici- 
ent ration.  It  means  making  the  most 
of  the  feeds  used. 

Unless  a  proper  balance  between 
the  protein  and  fat  and  carbohydrates 
contents  of  the  ration  is  maintained 
waste  is  certain.  This  waste  may  be 
either  in  feed,  in  production,  or  both. 

When  the  production  of  a  cow  is 
limited  by  the  amount  of  protein  in 
her  ration  the  addition  of  more  car- 
bohyrates  and  fat  does  not  help  the 
situation.  More  fat  and  carbohydrates 
in  that  case  only  increases  the  amount 
of  fat  the  cow  is  able  to  put  upon  her 
back. 

The  extra  fat  constitutes  still  an- 
other waste  of  feed.  The  dairy  cow 
does  better  work  when  not  in  a  beef- 
fat  condition.  Not  only  does  extra  fat 
on  her  back  mean  lost  energy  in  put- 
ting it  there,  but  additional  lost 
energy  in  vitalizing  and  maintaining  it. 
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Thougu  seldom  the  case,  earhohj- 
drates  and  lat  may  be  the  limiting  ell 
ment  in  the  ration  while  there  is  an 
excess  of  protein.  This  is  more  ser- 
ious than  an  excess  of  carbohydrates 
and  fat,  for  protein  is  more  difficult 
and  costly  to  obtain. 

The  fine  point  in  feeding  dairy  cojfi 
is  to  use  such  feeds  in  such  amounts 
as  will  give  the  greatest  production  at 
the  most  profit.  This  calls  for  balancM 
rations.  With  feed  prices  at  theu 
present  altitudes  it  will  pay  dairymefi 
to  make  a  special  study  of  their  feed- 
ing practices. 

 1  o  

HOGS  BRING  BIG  PRICE 

One  day  last  week,  Mr.  John  W 
Hess  of  this  city,  sold  57  head  of  hogs 
and  he  received  IT1, 2  cents  per  pound 
live  weight.  The  animals  averajH 
195  pounds  each  and  the  lot  brougW 
$1,945.12,  which  is  some  price  for  fifty- 
seven  hogs.  Time  was  when  that  inaafr 
beef  cattle  would  bring  no  more. — Bp 
Elder  News. 

■  o  

POTATO  "DON'TS" 

1.  Don't  injure  the  selling  and  sttS 
ing  quality  of  your  potatoes  by  cafl 
less  digging. 

2.  Don't  glut  the  fall  market  aM 
injure  your  winter  market  by  placing 
large  quantities  of  ungraded  stock 
the  market  at  harvesting  time. 

3.  Don't  ship  any  frost-damaged^ 
tatoes.    It  is  disastrous. 

4.  Don't  demoralize  the  already' 
overburdened  transportation  facilititrt 
by  shipping  cull  potatoes.  Unless  jfl 
tatoe  sare  extremely  high  in  prioej 
culls  will  not  bring  transportafH 
charges. 

5.  Don't  overlook  the  advantages^ 
"machine  sizers."  They  are  provinJH 
great  value  in  many  shipping  secti^H 

(!.  Don't  expect  machine  sizer^H 
grade  for  quality  -only  human  handsj 
can  grade  out  the  defective  tuberajM 

7.  Don't  mix  \'o.  I  and  \<>.  '1  grade 
potatoes.  There  are  customers  wbc 
desire  each  separately,  hut  do  nol 
want  them  mixed. 

8.  Don't  overlook  the  potato  grades 
recommended  by  the  united  States  D» 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
United  States  Food  Administration.  I 
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The  Potato  Market 

M.  H.  Greeny,  Field  Agent  iu  Marketing,  Extension  Division  of  U.  A.  C.  and 
f  ,  /  Bureau  of  Markets  Co-operating. 


The  marketing  of  this  year's  potato 
crop  is  causing  exceptional  interest  at 
^present.    Dealers  are  silent  in  their 
predictions  as  to  what  the  future  price 
will  be.    A  Salt  Lake  dealer  had  this 
to  say  last  Saturday,  "The  price  is 
on  the  decline  and  1  am  having  a  hard 
time  to  break  even  in    selling  nine 
cars  of  potatoes    I    purchased  last 
week,  I  am  not  buying  now."  A  letter 
dated  August  27,  received  from  one  of 
largest  potato  dealers  on  South  Water 
Street,  Chicago  reads:     "The  potato 
market  has  been  a  puzzle  this  sum- 
mer, whenever  we  expected  prices  to 
increase  they  decreasd  and  whenever 
the  prospect  seemed  poor  it  tided  over 
for  better  than  we  expected.   It  looks 
as  though  the  price  of  potatoes  would 
be  fair  this  fall  on  account  of  a  great 
amount  of  speculative  buying  which 
will  undoubtedly  'ccur.  Predictions 
are,  that  prices  will  be  lower  in  the 
spring  because  of    the    dumping  of 
large  quantities  on  the  market  at  that 
time." 

The  unusually  large  crop  predicted 
BP  the    Federal    Bureau    of  crop 
Production 
Season       in  bushels  Sept.  Oct.  Nov. 

19X0-11  349,032,000  .73  .68  .56 

1911-  12  292,737,000  1.14  .88  .76 

1912-  13  420,647,000  .65  .51  .46 

1913-  14  331,525,000  .75  .74  .70 

1914-  15  409,921,000  .75  .65  .53 

1915-  16  359,721,000  .51  .49  .61 

1916-  17  285,437,000  1.09  1.12  1.36 
1917  467,000,000 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  in  normal  years  when  po- 
tato production  was  high,    it  proved 
profitable  to  sell  the  crop  early  in 
the  fall  and  when  the  crop  was  de- 
ficient prices  naturally  increased  in 
he  spring  months.    When  production 
was  about  equal  to  the  demand  prices 
•emained  about  the  same  through  the 
Inarketing  season  as  in  1913-14.  It 
loes  not  always  pay  the  farmer  to 
|iold  his  crop.    Those  who  held  in 
911,  1915,  and  1916,  profited  greatly 
y  so  doing,  while  those  who  held  po- 
atoes  in  1910,  1912,  ana  1914  took  less 
or  their  product  in  the  spring.  In 
he  long  run  the  farmer  will  do  the 
est  by  marketing  his  potatoes  gradu- 
lly  through  the  season.    This  will  in- 
ure him  an  average  price    for  his 
ucality.   Growers  need  not  expect  to 
eceive  abnormal  prices  like  those  of 
ist  year. 

Type  of  Market  Potato. 
Potatoes  of  inferior  quality  usually 
Dntain  the  following  defects:  under- 
ze,  coarse,  scab,  dry  rot,  blight, 
oat,  immaturity,  second  growth,  ir- 
regular shape,  hollow,  cut  and  bruised. 


Arc  You 
Ambitious? 

TP  you  have  the  right 

stuff  in  you,  I  will  make  you 
•  practical,  skilled  auto-mechanic 
able  to  command  a  salary  of 

$5  to  $15  a  Day. 

There  never  was  an  opportunity  like 
itbe  present.  Tne  war  is  stripping  the 
country  of  skilled  mechanics.  The  de- 
mand  is  increasing  daily  for  high-class 
■Ben.  The  right  kind  can  get  almost 
any  sal-iry.  In  my  school  you  learn 
•no  become  expert  by  actually  doing 
the  work.  You  doall  kindsof  raachino 
shop  repair  work— forging,  vulcaniz- 
jnf,  ring  fitting,  everything.  You 
have  special  trainirg  in  magneto, 
Storage  battery,  self  starter,  electri- 
cal equipment  and  every  kind  of  re- 
pair and  operating  work.  Nothing  is 
overlooked.  If  you  have  it  in  yoa,  I 
Will  turn  you  out  a  skilled,  high-class 
auto-mechanic  ready  to  drive  and  re- 
anything  from  a  hospital  ambu- 

>  to  a  farm  tractor, 
nd  for  my  Big  Free  Catalog 

full  information  today,  aiake 

>  money  and  feel  that  you  a/*e  a 
it  In  the  big  things  now  doing, 
t  delay  for  that  means  lost  op- 
jnity  and  lost  money.  The  men 

Z.  I.  SWEENEY.  Pri.M.nt, 
SWEENEY  AUTOMOBILE  AND 

TRACTOR  SCHOOL, 
1211     Ulh  ST.,         KUUS  CUT.  M0. 


estimates  of  over  460  million  bushels 
of  potatoes  has  caused  no  small 
amount  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
potato  producers  who  fear  on  over 
production.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe,  however,  that  on  account 
of  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  the  abnormal 
demand  that  fair  prices  will  prevail 
this  fall  as  more  potatoes  will  be  con- 
sumed than  ever  before. 
Potatoes  a  Good  Substitute  for  Flour. 

At  fair  prices  not  only  will  more 
potatoes  be  used  in  the  home  thus 
occupying  the  place  of  more  expen- 
sive foods  but  potato  bread  will  be 
substituted  for  wheat  bread.  It  is  as 
appetizing  a-,d  is  said  to  have  practi- 
cally the  same  nutritive  value  as  other 
breads. 

Time  to  Sell. 

The  following  table  shows  the  po- 
tato production  of  the  United  States 
from  1910-1917,  and  the  average  farm 
price  of  potatoes  per  bushel  for  each 
month  from  September  to  May  during 
that  period: 

Dec.    Jan.    Feb.    Mar.    Apr.  May 

.56  .54  .5o  .55  .55  .63 

.80  .85  .94  1.02  1.17  1.27 

.50  .51  .53  .52  .50  .48 

.69  .68  .70  .71  .70  .71 

.49  .49  .50  .50  .48  .50 

.62  .71  .88  .94  .98  .95 

1.46  1.47  1.72  2.41  2.35  2.80 

The  market  desires  a  smooth,  medium 
sized,  oval  white  potato.  We  must 
exercise  greater  care  in  handling  po- 
tatoes from  the  field  unta  in  the  hands 
of  wholesaler  and  establish  uniform 
grades  in  making  our  sales.  It  is  the 
iuferior  potatoes  that  bring  down  the 
price  of  those  of  excellent,  quality. 
Conclusions. 

Market  potatoes  of  tae  best  quality. 
The  better  the  quality,  the  wider  the 
market  for  Utah  potatoes  and  the 
higner  and  more  certain  the  price. 

Do  not  store  all  of  your  potatoes 
this  fall,  but  sell  part  of  the  crop«if 
prices  are  fair,  as  often,  in  case  of 
years  of  increased  production,  prices 
are  higher  in  the  iall  than  in  the 
spring. 

Growers  should  study  the  potato 
market  to  know  when  and  where  to 
sell. 


THE  HOPE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Holstein-Friesian  World. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  the  boy, 
"He  is  the  inventor  and  owner  of  the 
present  and  sole  hope  of  the  future, 
and  men  and  things  everywhere  are 
ministering  unto  him." 

Do  we  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  boy?  Do  we  realize  that,  as  Lin- 
coln said,  he  is  the  sole  connecting 
link  between  us  and  the  wonderful 
future?  Are  we  taking  steps  to  win 
him  to  our  agriculture?  Would  we 
have  the  tear  of  world  famine  staring 
us  in  the  face  if  we  had  considered 
the  boy  question  a  little  more  intimate- 
ly, a  little  more  clearly,  a  little  more 
unselfishly? 

To  argue  boys'  worth  from  whatever 
standpoint  would  be  as  useless  as  it 
would  be  to  debate  the  value  of  day- 
light, and  yet  many  of  us,  particular- 
ly on  the  farms,  do  not  begin  to  ap- 
proach this  all-important  matter  as  we 
should  and  to  accord  to  the  boy  his 
proper  fitting,  in  the  general  scheme 
of  things.   His  is  a  large  place. 

We  have  at  present  in  these  United 
States  some  16  millions  of  boys,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  five  to  20  years.  A 
proper  proportion  at  present  are  on 
farms,  but  tne  burning  question  is, 
will  they  stay  there?  The  answer  rests 
with  the  men  who  today  guide  the 
destinties  of  agricultural  America  and 
with  the  farmers  themselves.  If  they 
fail  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of 
youth  or  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  cultivating  the  boy  as  they  should, 
they  will  sink  their  magnificent  in- 
dustry into  the  lowest  depths  of 
oblivion.    For  youth  alone  can  build 
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it  permanently. 

Here's^  an  apperciation  of  the  boy 
writen  by  some  master  hand  and 
worthy  of  careful  study;  it  may  help 
to  bring  some  of  us  to  a  better  real- 
ization of  the  important  position  the 
future  citizen  occupies  in  our  matters 
of  time  and  place: 

"He's  in  your  own  home  or  next 
door  or  down  the  street  or  road — any 
street  or  road  anywhere  between  East- 
,port  an  San  Diego. 

"He's  playing  marbles  or  mumbly- 
peg  or  limbering  up  his  muscles  for 
the  unofficial  opening  of  the  real  major 
league — if  his  trousers  stop  at  his 
knees.  If  they  drape  his  shoe-tops, 
he's  'sprucing  up'  to  shine  before  his 
latest  'best  girl,'  or  wondering  when 
the  boss  will  give  him  a  raise  or  what 
he'll  be  able  to  do  when  war  comes 
or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other  things 
that  have  provided  a  supply  of  mental 
question  marks  for  youth  since  the 
boyhold  of  Adam's  first  born. 

"His  incalculable    horsepower  of 


energy,  inquisitiveness  and  enthusiasm 
carbonates  the  whole  cup  of  life  and 
keeps  it  bubbing  over.  His  fine  dis- 
dain of  caste  constitutes  a  divine  de- 
claration oi  independence.  He  is  the 
original  democrat  and  all  the  seeds  of 
revolution  sprout  first  in  him. 

".Nature  has  maue  nim  a  radical  and 
primed  him  with  a  love  for  liberty. 
His  dreams  are  the  pillars  of  progress. 
In  the  carpenter  shop  of  Nazareth  he 
catches  a  gleam  of  the  true  meaning 
of  plummet,  squu.e,  and  level,  and 
plans  the  Sermon  of  the  Mount.. 

'  Swinging  his  bare  feet  from  a  quay 
in  Genoa,  he  wonders  what  else  be- 
sides the  setting  sun  is  in  the  western 
sea— and  uncovers  a  new  world." 

Agricultural  America  needs  the  boy, 
and  the  leaders  of  thought  and  the 
doers  of  deeds  who  would  mold  and 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  business  of 
feeding  the  world  must  wake  up  to  the 
importance  of  getting  their  just  share 
of  boyish  enthusiasm  at  work  upon 
the  farms. 


FEED  COST  OF  PRODUCING  EGGS 

What  Records  of  Cost  at  the  Govern- 
ment Farm  Show  for  Leghorn  and 
General-Purpose  Breeds. 

The  cost  of  feed  for  producing  eggs 
with  pullets  and  yearling  hens  both 
from  Leghorns  and  from  general-pur- 
pose breeds,  in  the  experiments  on  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture farm,  Beltsville,  Md.,  during  the 
past  year,  even  with  the  nigh  price  of 
grains,  has  been  considerably  lower 
than  the  price  received  for  near-by 
fresh  eggs. 

Leghorn  pullets  ate  an  average  of 
4.8  pounds  of  feed  in  producing  a 
dozen  eggs.  The  feed  costs  on  an 
average  12.9  cents  per  dozen  eggs 
produced  by  the  flock.  The  cost  of 
feed  per  dozen  eggs  varied  from  9.2 
cents  in  July  to  41.4  cents  in  Novem- 
ber, when,  during  the  moulting  season, 
the  flock  continued  t6  eat  but,  of 
course,  produced  fewest  eggs.  The 
number  of  pounds  and  the  cost  of  the 
feed  consumed  per  dozen  eggs  for  each 
four-week  period  during  the  year  were 
as  follows,  r-oginning  December  first: 
Pounds  of  feed:  5.3,  6.6,  5.4,  4.7,  3.3, 
3.0,  3.0.  3.Z,  4.9,  4.8,  8.6,  10.9,  and  18.4; 
cost  of  feed:  12.0,  16.4,  13.7,  13.5,  10.3, 
10.0,  10.0,  10.0,  9.2,  9.2,  16.8,  22.4,  and 
41.4  cents. 

Leghorn  year.ing  hens  ate  on  an 
average  5.5  pounds  of  feed  per  dozen 
eggs  produced.  The  average  cost  of 
fted  per  dozen  eggs  produced  by  the 
flock  was  14  cents.  The  cost  of  feed 
per  dozen  eggs  varied  from  7.3  cents 
in  July  to  266.3  ($2,662)  in  November 
(moulting  period.)  The  number  of 
pounds  and  the  cost  of  feed  consumed 
per  dozen  eggs  produced  by  the  flock 
for  each  four-week  period  beginning 
December  first  were  as  follows: 
Pounds  of  feed:  20.3,  10.0,  5.8,  5.1,  3.6, 


3.3,  3.3,  3.4,  3.9,  5.3,  7.1,  30.8,  and 
118.7;  cost  of  feed:  45.9,  24.8,  14.7, 
14.7,  11.1,  11.0,  11.0,  10.6,  7.3,  10.1, 
13.9,  64.3,  and  266.3  cents. 

General-Purpose  Breeds. 
The  general-purpose  breeds  ate 
considerably  more  feed  than  the  Leg- 
horns, the  pullets  consuming  an  aver- 
age of  6.7  pounds  of  feed  and  the 
yearling  hens  9.6  pounds  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  dozen  eggs.  The  feed 
cost  averaged  16.75  cents  per  dozen 
eggs  for  the  pullets,  varying  from  11.7 
to  28.9  cents;  and  for  the  yearlings 
aVeraged  24.5  cents,  ranging  from 
13.9  to  81.3  cents.  The  number  of 
pounds  and  the  cost  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed by  the  pullets  in  producing  a 
dozen  eggs  for  each  four-week  period 
beginning  November  first  were  as 
follows:  Pounds  of  feed:  10.9,  7.4, 
10.9,  5.5,  5.8,  4.6,  4.4,  4.7,  4.7,  6.3,  6.9, 
9.2,  and  14.1;  cost  of  feed:  24.4,  16.8, 
27.1,  14.0,  16.6,  14.3,  14.7,  15.6,  14.7, 
11.7,  11.7,  13.2,  17.9,  and  2S.9.  - 

For  the  general-purpose  yearling 
hens,  the  amounts  per  dozen  eggs 
were  as  follows:  Pounds  of  feed:  34.6, 
32.9,  32.7,  12.6,  8.5,  5.7,  5.3,  6.1,  6.4, 
7.5,  7.6,  10.0,  and  21.0;  cost  of  feed: 
77.7,  74.5,  81.3,  32.0,  24.5,  17.7,  17.7, 
20.3,  20.0,  13.9,  14.5,  19.5,  and  43.1 
cents. 

The  average  cost  of  the  mash  and 
of  the  scratch  mixture  per  100  pounds 
for  each  month,  beginning  in  July, 
1916,  was  as  follows:  Mash:  $1.82, 
1.85,  1.88,  2.02,  2.19,  2.24,  2.33,  2.42, 
2.70,  2.96,  2.98,  and  2.84;  scratch  mix- 
ture: $1.90,  $1.98,  2.03,  2.09,  2.30,  2.29, 
2.64,  2.66,  3.05,  3.25,  3.68,  and  3.41. 
The  cost  ot  the  feed  used  in  producing 
eggs  can  be  figured  from  the  amount 
of  feed  required  to  make  a  dozen  eggs 
at  different  periods  throughout  the 
year,  or  feed  prices  may  be  compared 
with  those  used  in  this  work. 
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Government  Crop  Report 

September  7,  1917. — A  summary  of  the  September  crop  report  for  Utah, 
and  for  the  United  States,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
(and  transmitted  through  the  Weather  Bureau),  U.  S. .Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  as  follows: 

Crops.  Utah       United  States. 

CORN. 

September  1  forecast  bu   3,250,000,000 

Production  last  year,  Dec.  estimate  bu   2,583,241,000 

WINTER  WHEAT. 

Preliminary  estimate   bu.       4,680,000  417,347,000 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate  bu.       5,000,000  481,744,000 

SPRING  WHEAT. 

September  1   forecast  .'  *  bu.       2,460,000  250,000,000 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate  bu.       1,900,000  158,142,000 

OATS  :   i   t  H   |  U|| 

September  1  forecast   bu.       4,740,000  1,530,000,000 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate  bu.       4,480,0*00  1,251,922,000 

BARLEY 

September  1  forecast   bu.       1,320,000  204,000,000 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate  bu.  *     1,224,000  180,927,000 

POTATOES. 

September   1   forecast  bu.       3,920,000  462,000/)00 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate  bu.       3,6o0,000  285,437,000 

ALL  HAY. 

Preliminary   estimate   tons       1,334,000  92,000,000 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate  tons         947,000  109,786,000 

APPLES  (Agricultural  Crop). 

September  1  forecast,  barrels  of  3  bu     59,100,000 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate,  bbl   67,415,000 

SUGAR  BEETS. 

September  1  forecast   tons       1,165,000  7,940,000 

Production  last  year,  December  estimate  tons         708,000  5,920,000 

PRICES 

Wheat,  September  1  this  year,  per  bushel                      $  2.02  $  2.097 

Wheat,  September  1  last  year,  per  bushel                         1.20  1.312 

Corn,  September  1  this  year,  per  bushel                          1.67  1.755 

Corn,  September  1  last  year,  per  bushel                          1.02  .836 

Oats,  September  1  this  year,  per  bushel                            .84  .617 

Oats,  September  1  last  year,  per  bushel                               .56  .431 

Potatoes,  September  1  this  year,  per  bushel                      1.80  1.391 

Potatoes,  September  1  last  year,  per  bushel                       1.40  1.093 

Hay,  September  1  this  year,  per  ton                               13.2v/  13.680 

Hay,  September  1  last  year,  per  ton                               12.80  10.420 

Cotton,  September  1  this  year,  per  pound   .234 

Cotton,  September  1  last  year,  per  pound   .146 

Eggs,  September  1  this  year,  per  dozen                               .36  .332 

Eggs,  September  1  last  year,  per  dozen                             .24  .233 


CONCRETE  COOKERY 

Recently  the  sergeants  of  a  certain 
battery  in  France  sat  down  to  an 
exceptionally  fine  dinner,  the  crown- 
ing glory  of  which  was  a  large  plum 
pudding.  . 

"Seems  mighty  hard,"  remarked  the 
sergeant  major  as  he  vainly  tried  to 
stick  his  fork  into  it. 

"Have  you  boileu  us  a  cannon 
ball?" 

"Or  the  regimental  foot  ball?"  asked 
another. 

"Where  did  you  get  the  flour 
from?"  questioned  the  sergeant  ma- 
jor, again  still  struggling  vainly. 

"Where  from?"  the  cook  retorted. 
"From  Store  No.  5,  of  course." 


"You  did,"  roared  the  quarter- 
master sergeant.  "Then,  hang  you, 
you've  made  the  pudding  with  Port- 
land cement." 


FOR  SALE 

100  acres  irrigate'1,  land  5  miles 
from  Delta,  40  acres  under  cultiva- 
tion, 10  acres  beets.  Good  3-room 
house,  stable  for  four  horses,  buggy 
shed,  chicken  house  and  flowing 
well.  Machinery  and  2  horses  go 
with  place  if  wanted.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  a  good  farm  in  a  sugar 
beet  district  a  a  good  buy.  Ed. 
Pearson,  Route  A.,  Delta,  Utah. 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 


AT 


Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 


A  NEW 


Sugar  Factory 


JUST  BUILT 
Write 


Melville  Land  Company 


To  Buy  FARMS  u 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SEk 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 

KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 


71  acres  in  Cache  valley,  on  the  main 
county  road,  right  near  the  railroad 
station,  good  schools,  churches  and 
social  conditions  near,  first-class  wa- 
i  ter  for  domestic  purposes.  Ground 
all  level  for  irrigation,  covered  with 
a  water  right  from  the  canal.  This 
land  has  some  beautiful  clover  this 
year.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  first- 
class  farm  in  Cache  valley,  this  will 
certainly  appeal  to  you  at  $110  per 
acre;  10  per  cent  down,  ten  years  on 
the  balance. 


1G0  acres  in  the  same  locality,  sixty  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  lying  immediately 
under  the  canal.  This  property  has 
a  beautiful  pasture,  with  large  trees, 
making  an  ideal  dairy  farm.  This 
property  can  be  had  for  $60  per  acre 
for  the  irrigated  land,  $10  for  the 
pasture  land.  Terms,  10  per  cent 
down,  ten  years  on  the  balance. 


One  mile  west  of  Tremonton  we  have 
a  beautiful  farm,  containing  60  acres, 
good  six-room  house,  first-class  or- 
chard, right  on  the  main  county  road, 
on  one  side,  and  the  Lincoln  highway 
on  the  other  side,  and  a  very  desirable 
place  to  live  on  a  farm.  This  prop- 
erty has  raised  this  year  enough  crops 
to  pay  at  least  one-half  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  If  you  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  first-class  hay,  grain  or  al- 
falfa farm,  this  will  appeal  to  you. 
Price  $140  per  acre,  including  all  the 
improvements;  one-fourth  down,  ten 
years  on  the  balance,  6  per  cent  in- 
terest. 


We  have  right  near  the  town  of  Tremon- 
ton one  of  the  choicest  farms  to  be 

.  found  in  the  state  of  Utah.  This 
farm  contains  120  acres,  with  a  beau- 
tiful home,  lawn  and  trees;  five  acres 
of  first-class  orchard,  large  barns  that 
will  hold  fifty  or  sixty  head  of  stock 
and  fifty  or  seventy-five  tons  of  hay. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  has  a  large 
garage,  wagon  sheds,  large  machine 
sheds,  blacksmith  shop,  tank  for  wa- 
ter to  distribute  over  the  place,  a 
btinkhouse  for  hired  men,  an  apple 
cellar.  In  fact,  this  place  is  equipped 
with  all  the  modern  buildings  that 
anybody  could  desire  on  the  farm, 
costing  thousands  of  dollars.  These 
buildings  are  in  a  high  state  of  re- 
pair, all  painted  up  in  first-class 
condition,  and  a  very  desirable  look- 
ing farm.  This  property  is  situated 
on  the  Lincoln  highway,  right  near  a 
school,  and  one  of  the  nicest  towns 
in  northern  Utah.  This  farm  can  be 
had  at  $175  per  acre,  including  all  im- 
provements; one-fourth  down,  ten 
years  on  the  balance,  6  per  cent  in- 
terest. This  property  this  year  has 
taken  enough  crops  off  to  pay  at 
least  one-half  of  the  purchase  price 
of  the  land. 


We  have  a  320-acre  first-class  dry  farm 
in  the  center  of  the  Bear  River  val- 
ley. This  land  is  all  subject  to  irri- 
gation; water  can  be  purchased.  This 
/  property  raised  a  first-class  crop  this 
year  of  wheat.  We  are  assured  next 
year  by  the  government  of  nearly  $2 
per  bushel  for  our  wheat  crop.  This 
property  is  worth  $75  per  acre  and 
the  owner  will  consider  exchanging 
for  first-class  Salt  Lake  City  prop- 
erty. 


We  also  have  in  the  Bear  River  valley 
240  acres  of  land,  sixty  acres  of  irri- 
gated land,  and  water  can  be  bought 
for  the  balance  of  the  land.  We  are 
holding  the  irrigated  land  at  $150  per 
acre,  the  balance  at  $50  per  acre. 
We  will  consider  exchanging  this 
property  for  Salt  Lake  Citv  real 
estate. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants." 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  063, 
PA  KM  A  NT)  UANCll  DEPARTMENT 


FOR  SALE— REAL  ESTATE 

Ninety  acres  fruit  nnd  stock  farm  near 
Ogden,  30  acres  in  choice  fruit,  $1,000  in 
tools  nnd  implements.  Full  water  right. 
Will  si  ll  with  or  without  this  years  crop. 
One-half  of  purchase  price  can  run  at 
six  pter  cent.  Will  consider  trade  for 
desirable  city  or  farm  property. 

O.  A.  KENNEDY 
Utah  Nat'l.  Bldg.  Ogden,  Utah 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAi 
SOME  MONEY 

And  secure  a  good  farm  at  the  same  time. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  Elberta  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  postponed  by  the 
District  Court  for  30  days. 

Several  big  successful  companies  are 
going  to  bid  on  it.  Under  new  manage- 
ment there  will  be  land  boom  at  Elberta. 

One  company  agrees  to  bring  100  farm- 
ers from  the  Dakotas. 

OUR  PROPOSITION 

I  have  some  land  that  can  be  secured 
at  a  bargain  25  to  50  dollars  less  than 
the  other  land  will  sell  for.  It  is  ideally 
located.  Best  kind  of  land  with  primary 
water  right.  The  way  to  secure  a  good 
farm  at  a  low  price  is  to  buy  now,  be- 
fore this  sale  is  put  through. 

Can  make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It 
is  a  real  bargain  if  you  want  a  farm. 

Write  me  today  so  we  can  get  together. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 

604  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


UINTAH  BASIN  FARM  FOR  SALE 

160  acres,  120  acres  irrigable,  73 
shares  paid  up  water  stock,  represent- 
ing over  one  second  foot  of  water. 

50  acres  plowed  and  partly  seeded, 
three  wire  fence,  good  locality, 
near  town  of  Myton,  close  to  state 
road. 

Owner  has  more  land  than  he  can 
care  for,  and  make  beneficial  use  of 
water  on,  land  near  by  sold  recently 
for  $75.00  per  acre,  land  adjoining  held 
at  $40.00  without  any  improvements 
on  it.  To  make  quick  sale  offer  this 
place  for  $4,000.00,  can  give  terms  tq 
suit.    Will  consider  trade. 

P.  O.  BOX  225,  MYTON,  UTAH. 


IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acre  irrigated  cattle  ranch,  ad- 
joining open  range  and  two  miles 
from  forest  reserve.  Has  125  tons  hay, 
20  acres  grain,  5  acres  of  potatoes,  12 
horses,  26  cattle,  22  hogs,  150  chickens, 
harness,  wagons  and  all  the  machin-l 
ery  needed.  Price  $12,000.  Good, 
terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 
Ogden  utah ! 


$1,000   PROFIT   PER   ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  moat  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  let,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  month* 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coioi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  U 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  U 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  _ 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  la  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plant! 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  Its  turn.  Its  Jus 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  abo 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  gr« 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR  • 
Wellington  uts 


FOR  RENT 


The  Bender  &  Schulze  Ranch. 

We  will  rent  our  ranch  for  a  terra 
of  years  to  the  right  parly.  RancM 
consists  of  280  acres?  155  acres  in  fail] 
stand  of  alfalfa.  Will  cut  about  40(| 
tons  next  year;  will  put  in  2i)  acres 
more  next  sprint;.  Ranch  fenced  witli 
woven  wire  fence. 

For  particulars  apply  to  owners.  J 
BENDER  &  SCHULZE 
Delta,  Utah. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


Get  Your  Silo— Now! 


We  can  make  immediate  deliveries  on  the  Tulsa  Silo 
— the  strongest,  stiffest,  most  durable  Silo  on  the 
market. 

The  Tulsa  Silo  is  made  to  stand  up  in  any  kind  of 
weather — made  of  one-inch  lumber,  and  strongly  re- 
inforced throughout. 

-Jt  is  easily  portable — absolutely  air-tight,  and  eco- 
nomical to  erect.  Then  too,  it  is  priced  within  your 
means.  Pro  tect  your  grain  during  the  bad  weather 
— buy  your  Tulsa  Silo  Now. 


Prices 

30  ton  capacity  $140 

50  ton  capacity   150 

60  ton  capacity   160 

1000  bu.  capacity   140 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 


Murray 


Idaho  Falls 


Berkshires  For  Fall  Breeding 


from 


BALLAMOAR 


mm 


FARMS 


50 — Spring    Boars    ana    Sows    to    Select  From- 
Our  1917  Crop  is  Equal  to  Former  Ones. 
"Write  for  Prices. 


-50 


Caine  Livestock  Co. 


RICHMOND 


UTAH 


MARKETING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
FROM  THE  FARMERS' 

STANDPOINT 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
cost  from  $1.20  to  $3.14  a  hundred. 
Canada,  $1.67  per  hundred  and  Mas- 
sachusetts experiment  station  noted 
that  it  cost  from  $1.50  to  $1.60  per 
hundred.  At  the  presant  time  if  all 
costs  are  added  they  estimate  for  first 
grade  milk  would  average  from  $2.00 
to  $2.50  per  hundred.  Mr.  E.  D.  Harve 
of  New  Hampshire  claims  it  costs  $3.00 
per  hundred  ana  Mr.  B.  W.  Potter  of 
New  Hampshire  gives  his  cost  at  $2.50 
per  hundred.  Mr.  J.  B.  Geer  estimates 
that  on  his  farm  near  Elgin  Illinois  it 
costs  $2.43  per  hundred  and  Ben  R. 
Eldridge  of  Salt  Lake  states  that  his 
milk  was  costing  $3.00  per  hundred. 
Dr.  Carl  W.  Larson  after  a  careful 
compilation  of  experiments  gave  as  nie 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk 
.fa  1916,  from  rather  high  producing 
cows  as  helng  $1.50  per  hundred  or 
3.75  cents  a  quart.  He  further  states 
that  a  great  many  of  the  cows  will  not 
pay  for  their  feed  this  year.    In  my 


own  herd  for  the  year  1915  it  cost  me 
$1.64.  On  an  average  for  the  years 
1915  and  1916  it  has  cost  about  $1.85 
per  hundred  to  produce  average  milk. 
The  average  price  paid  for  milk  in  the 
U.  S.,  wholesale,  is  approximately  $2.00 
per  hundred  so  that  taking  the  average 
cost  of  production  from  the  average 
wholesale  price  paid,  the  farmer  is  not 
realizing  a  very  high  interest  on  his 
investment.  It  means  merely  a  job  at 
an  average  man's  salary  for  the  dairy- 
man. The  farmer  is  becoming  educated 
above  this  and  is  beginning  to  demand 
a  just  price.    Not  knowing  the  inns 

and  outs  of  marketing  and  not  being 
equipped  to  meet  the  conditions  which 
he  neecssarily  must  under  present  day 
demands,  the  farmer  must  do  some- 
thing to  make  his  dairy  a  business. 
There  are  several  ways  of  doing  this. 
(1)  Learing  cost  and  profits,  (2) 
Organization,  (3)  putting  out  a  better 
product,  (4)  eqiflpping  himself  with 
better  means  of  handing  this  product, 
and  (5)  a  better  knowledge  of  market- 
ing conditions. 

There  are  many    factors,  however, 


which  the  farmer  must  consider  be- 
fore deciding  upon  a  market.  Chief 
among  these  is,  of  course,  price  paid 
per  unit,  per  pound  of  butter  fat,  pound 
of  cheese,  or  hundred  of  milk.  Next  in 
importance  is  the  cost  of  delivery, 
equipment  for  delivery,  amount  and 
kind  of  labor  attached  to  each  method, 
and  help,  and  kind  of  help  obtainable. 
Then  there  comes  in  the  lood  and  fer- 
tilizer value  of  the  skim  milk  or  whey 
realized  on  the  farm.  All  these  con- 
sidered will  naturally  help  the  farmer 
to  decide  his  market  providing  any 
two  or  all  markets  are  obtainable. 

Until,  however,  the  farmer  takes  the 
care  of  work  out  the  cost  of  production 
for  himself  he  can  never  know  whettier 
or  not  his  cows  give  a  profit  or  a  loss. 
The  time  of  guessing  has  past,  and,  no 
man  can  work  out  the  cost  for  another. 
The  conditions  under  which  each 
farmer  produces  his  dairy  products  are 
so  widely  different  and  vary  so  with 
seasonal  conditions  that  it  is  never 
the  same  for  any  two  men.  By  organ- 
izing the  farmers  can  get  me  cost  an d 
profits  figured  very  cheaply  by  testing 
associations,  they  can  market  and 
handle  a  large  quantity  much  cheaper 
and  to  a  better  advantage  than  by  doing 
it  independently,  and,  they  can  do  their 
delivering  for  less  than  half  the 
present  price.  By  test  associations 
the  farmer  is  taught  the  benefit  of 
putting  out  a  better  product  and  in 
him  is  instilled  a  pride  which  will 
urge  him  to  keep  his  product  clean, 
at  least,  and  often  to  put  out  a  first 
class  product.  When  a  first  class 
product  is  put  out  it  must  be  deliver- 
ed from  a  better  delivery  wagon,  and 
in  most  cases  the  demand  for  such  a 
product  increases  until  the  farmer 
fully  equips  himself  in  barn,  delivery 
outfits  and  machinery  to  handle  the 
product  in  the  way  which  brings  the 
greatest  profit. 

The  most  economical  way  of  mar- 
keting will  depend  upon  the  location 
of  the  farm,  the  farm  help,  the  amount 
and  price  of  feed  for  calves  and  hogs, 
chickens,  etc.,  equipment  and  power 
on  the  farm,  all  of  which  must  be 
figured  by  the  farmer  himself.  The 
ways  used  generally  have  been  those 
easiest  for  the  farmer.  Among  these 
are  having  the  wife  make  butter  and 
selling  milk  to  the  creameries.  The 
former  has  played  a  very,  important 
part  in  the  farmer's  dairy  market.  In 
the  first  settlement  of  a  territory  it 
is  alright  but  little  does  the  farmer 
of  the  present  day  realize  what  he  is 
loosing  by  this  practice.  For  instanc.1. 
in  the  year  1908  in  Missouri  there  were 
produced '12,000,000  pounds  of  butter 
on  the  farms.  This  butter  was  made 
very  largely  in  the  summer  time 
when  the  price  is  low  and  when  the 
difficulties  of  making  a  good  article 
are  greatest.  The  average  price  paid 
for  this  butter  was  14  cents  a  pouna 
and  this  often  taken  in  trade.  With  a 
little  better  equipment  and  knowledge 
of  butter  making  an  article  worth  25 
cents  a  pound  or  even  30  cents  a 
pound  is  feasible.  If  these  12,000,000 
pounds  produced  had  had  the  flavor 
and  body  whicn  it  might  have  had  it 
would  have  been  worth  $1,800,000 
more  to  the  farmers.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  butter  was  sold  direct 
to  consumers  i.  e.  neighbors,  friends 
in  town,  etc.,  or  was  traded  in  at  tne 
local  grocery  store,  where  it  was 
sorted  and  the  good  sold  to  consumers 
and  the  bad  packed  for  renovating. 
The  total  quantity  which  was  not  fit 
for  food  was  great,  18.03  per  cent  oe- 
ing  classed  illegal  and  some  other  be- 
ing poor  was  sent  to  K.  C.  or  St. 
Joseph  for  renovating.  It  costs  the 
farmer  just  as  much  for  cow  food, 
barn  room,  time,  labor,  etc.,  io  make 
this  poor  stuff  worth  14  cents  a  pound 
as  it  does  to  produce  choice  butter 
worth  on  the  average  in  Missouri  for 
1915,  22  cents  a  pound.  If  the  469.000 
pounds  of  renovated  butter  in  Missouri 
in  1914  (U.  S.  Internal  Rev.  Dep1.}  had 
been  sold  at  this  average  price  per 
pound  it  would  h".ve  netted  the  farmer 
$103,180  cash  instead  of  $65,660,  taken 
out  in  store  trade  for  the  poorer  pro- 
duct. This  shows  a  loss  of  $37,520  to 
the  farmers  because  of  unskilled  and 
careless  methods  on  the  farm. 

There  was,  however,  more  than  twice 
this  amount  of  country  butter  made 
which  was  not  renovated.    This  sold 


Farmers'  Market 
Place 


DUROC  BRED  80W3 
We  are  offering  a  few  choice  fall 
gilts,  Bired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Richard*  Defender,  and  bred  to  our 
new  giant  herd  boar,  Richards 
Pathfinder.  We  purchased  Rich- 
ards Pathfinder  In  Iowa  last  De- 
cember and  he  Is  the  largeBt  boar 
of  his  age  we  have  ever  seen.  These 
good  gilts  will  farrow  during  Au- 
gust and  we  are  pricing  them  low, 
as  we  need  the  room. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you  or 
will  refund  your  money  and  i-ay 
the  express  charges  both  ways. 
RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho 
"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs." 


FOR  SALE 

A  20  H.  P.  International  Harvester 
TractOl  Engine,  less  one-third  cost  price. 
ICngine  now  J700.00,  5-disc  plow,  $75.C0. 
See  outfit  at  work.  Also  big  Engine  Disc 
Harrow,  New  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  Small 
Lisc   Harrow  and   one  Mower. 

HENRY  SCHEPERS 
Sells,  Skull  Valley,  Tooele  Co.,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs;  Just 
weaned,  from  prize-winning  sows  and 
Richard's  Defender  Boar.  The  best  Duroc 
blood  in  the  West.  Orders  also  booked 
for  Path-finder"  pigs  from  "Defender" 
sows.    Prices  very  reasonable. 

VICTOR  R.  FISHER 
0xford  Idaho. 


BROWN    BROKERAGE  COMPANY 
Eccles   Building,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Our  business  is  selling  fn  car  lots. 

COTTON  SEED  CAKE  &  MEAL 
CORN,  OATS,  HAY,  STOCK  FEED 
Provide  against  uncertainties  of  transport- 
ation by  anticipating  your  require- 
ments early. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Pigs,  grand-daugh- 
ters of  noted  Defender  and  guiranteed, 
$15.00  each  while  they  last.  Have  been 
crowded  along.  Reference:  First 
National  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah.  Wrrite 

LIONEL  THATCHER 
Ogden   utah 

as  cheap  for  use  as  butter  and  some- 
yet  cheaper  as  soap  grease.  Ail  figures 
considered,  $100,000  would  probably 
not  be  too  large  a  sum  to  name  as 
the  annual  loss  to  the  farmers  of  Mo. 
on  account  of  poor  butter.  There 
were  in  July  1915  to  July  1916  (1  yeai ) 
produced  in  Missouri  10,000,000  pounds 
of  creamery  butter  worth  $2,200,000. 
If  the  average  price  of  the  U.  S.  were 
received  for  this  rather  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  state  of  Missouri  :'.ie 
Missouri  people  would  receive  $390.- 
000  more  annually.  This  last  named 
loss  is  on  account  of  competition  with 
a  poor  product,  is  more  due  to  the  poor 
product  of  the  farmers'  wives  than  it 
is  to  overproduction. 

 o  ■ — 

We  are  fighting  for  what  we  believe 
and  wish  to  be  the  rights  of  mankind 
and  for  the  future  peace  and  security 
of  the  world. 

To  do  this  great  thing  worthly  and 
successfully  we  must  devote  ourselves 
to  the  service  without  regard  to  pro- 
fit or  material  advantage  and  with  an 
energy  and  intelligence  that  w^l  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  enterprise  itself. 

We  must  realize  to  the  xull  how 
great  the  task  is  and  how  many  things, 
how  many  kinds  and  elements  of 
capacity  and  service  and  self-sacrifice 
it  involves. 

— Woodrow  Wilson. 
 O  

POINTED  WISDOM 

The  old  farmer  and  his  son  who 
had  just  returned  from  college  were 
looking  at  the  chickens,  when  the 
father  saw  one  of  the  hens  eating  a 
tack. 

"What  on  earth's  that  air  old  hen 
eatin'  tacks  for?"  he  asked  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"That's  easy,"  answered  the  son, 
"she*s  going  to  lay  a  carpet. 

 o  

When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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Year  after  year  for  many 
years  the  thirty  -  five 
horsepower  Overland 
has  outsold,  by  a  wide 
margin,  all  cars  of  such 
comfortable  size. 

An  unequalled  combi- 
nation of  power,  com- 
fort and  economy,  it 
has  naturally  been  an 
unmatched  success. 


The  thirty  -  five  horse- 
power motor  is  not 
only  unusually  power- 
ful—  it  is  unusually 
economical. 

The  wheelbase  is  112 
inches  —  unusually 
long — permitting  un- 
usual roominess. 

Thirty  five  horsepower! 
— 112  inch  wheelbase!! 
—$895!!! 


Also  unusual  at  the  price 
—  cantilever  rear 
springs  that  ease  the 
car  over  rough  spots — 
permit  speed  with 
comfort  on  poor  roads. 

No  car  of  such  comfort- 
able size  has  ever  ap- 
proached its  success, 
because  none  has  ever 
combined  such  power, 
comfort  and  economy. 


Willys-Overland  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Willye-Knisht  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


SEPTEMBER  22,  1917 


Our  State  Fair  For  Nineteen  Seventeen 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


UR  STATE  PAIR  this  year  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best 
ever  held  in  the  State.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
this  should  be  true.  Our  government  is  co-operating 
with  the  Fair  management  and  will  emphasize  the  conservation 
and  production  of  food.  Never  before  have  we  produced 
better  farm  and  fruit  crops,  and  the  best  of  these  should  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Fair. 

More  interest  is  being  taken  in  pure-bred  livestock  of  all 
kinds.  We  now  have  some  of  the  best  livestock  in  our  state 
that  is  produced  anywhere,  and  these,  with  the  exhibits  that 
usually  come  from  the  outside,  should  make  a  splendid  show- 
ing. 

The  farmer  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  the 
State  Fair.  It  will  be  time  well  spent,  if  a  careful  study  of 
exhibits  are  made.  The  state  fairs  are  educational,  and  the 
time  and  money  spent  visiting  them  is  well  invested. 

War  and  the  rush  of  farm  work  should  not  prevent  you 
from  attending  this  year.  The  State  Fair  is  a  many  sided 
institution.  It  is  an  exhibition  of  samples  that  some  have 
produced  and  which  others  strive  to  equal  or  excel. 

There  are  splendid  lessons  to  be  learned  from  a  comparison 
of  exhibits  in  any  line  in  which  one  may  be  interested. 
Many  people  attend  the  fairs  and  never  make  a  careful  study  of  exhibits. 
Take  a  note  book  with  you  and  make  notes  of  the  things  that  interest  you,  and 
when  you  return  home,  you  will  recall  many  things  by  which  you  can  profit. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  and  exchange  opinions.  This  is  true,  if 
you  are  looking  at  livestock  or  if  you  are  watching  an  exhibition  of  a  tractor  or 
some  new  labor-saving  machine. 

Officials  of  the  State  Fair  promise  that,  this  year,  it  will  be  a  <;food  training 
camp."  A  place  where  you  can  gain  much  practical  and  valuable  information 
about  how  we  can  help  win  the  fight  for  peace  and  democracy. 

An  exhibit  that  will  thrill  us,  as  never  before,  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
war  preparations  mean  along  the  lines  of  food,  munitions,  guns,  hospital  equip- 
ment, etc. 

To  the  man  who  is  interested  in  raising  hogs,  he  will  find  a  lot  of  valuable  in- 
formation by  looking  over  these  exhibits,  and  talking  with  the  breeders.  This 
Will  be  also  true  about  dairy  cows,  horses,  beef  cattle  or  sheep. 

New  machinery  is  usually  shown  at  the  fairs.  Demonstrations  .are  given  as 
to  the  work  they  will  do.  It  is  here  the  new  things  are  found  and  the  best  of 
the  old  ones  are  shown.  There  is  always  something  to  see.  something  to  talk 
about. 

Automobiles  and  tractors  interest  the  farmer,  and  here  he  can  see  and  com- 
pare many  makes  and  kinds. 

The  amusement  features  will  be  many;  enough  so  that  you  can  ' 
day  or  two.  The  pleasure  of  meeting  friends,  the  excitement,  the 
crowds,  are  all  worth  going  for. 

The  aim  of  the  fair  this  year  will  be  education.  The  exhibits  and  demon 
strations  are  being  arranged  so  as  to  assist  every  individual  in  doing  his  "bit.': 
We  are  sure  the  State  Fair  this  year  will  be  well  worth  seeing. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SUGAR  BEETS 


PROFITS  FROM  SUGAR  BEETS 

AS    COMPARED    TO  WHEAT 

(Copy  of  circular  being  sent  out  by 
the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company). 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
September  15,  1917. 
The  officers  of  the  food  administ- 
ration of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  agreed  with  a  large  major- 
ity of  beet  sugar  producers  of  the 
United  States  on  a  price  that  sugar 
is  to  be  sold  at,  viz.,  $7.25  per  100 
pounds  at  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  well  known  that  .he  Govern- 
ment has  agreed  on  a  price  for  wheat 
at  Chicago,  at  $2.20  per  bushel.  That 
will  mean  about  $1.80  a  bushel  in  the 
Utah-Idaho  territory.  The  Govenr- 
ment  desires  an  increased  production 
of  wheat,  and  also  desires  an  in- 
creased production  of  beet  sugar. 
Wheat  production  can  be  increased 
very  materially  in  dry  farming  dis- 
tricts, without  using  irrigated  land 
that  is  already  prepared  to  produce 
a  good  crop  of  sugar  beets. 

Aside  from  patriotic  duty,  the  prin- 
cipal question  would  be,  Will  it  pay 
to  grow  sugar  beets  on  good  beet 
land,  or  will  the  farmers  plant  wheat? 

It  is  conceded  that  an  acre  of  good 
beet  land  will  produce  on  an  average, 
40  bushels  of  wheat.  At  $1.80  a 
busliel,  with  $2.00  added  for  straw, 
would  mean  a  yield  of  $74.00  per 
acre.  Our  best  farmers  figure  that 
the  cost  of  seed  and  all  other  ex- 
penses involved  in  producing  40 
bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre  of  good 
land  will  be  about  $28.50,  leaving 
him  a  net  profit  of  $45.50  on  an  acre 
of  land  producing  40  bushels  of  wheat. 

Now  let  us  see  how  he  would  come 
out  if  he  should  grow  sugar  beets  on 
that  same  acre  of  ground.  Any  acre 
of  ground  that  will  produce  40 
bushels  of  wheat  will  I grow  15  tons  or 
more  of  sugar  beets.  At  the  prices 
now  offered  by  the  Utah-idaho  Sugar 
Company,  it  is  computed  that  the 
farmer  will  receive  from  $8.50  to 
$9.00  per  ton  for  his  beets.  Our  best 
farmers  figure  that  the  entire  cost 
involved  in  producing  a  15-ton  crop 
of  beets  on  an  acre  of  good  ground 
will  amount  to  about  $57.25.  Of 
course  the  best  farmers  will  grow 
considerably  more  than  15  tons  per 
acre,  but  taking  the  15-ton  crop,  and 
figuring  the  minimum  of  $8.50  per  ton, 
gives  us  a  total  income  of  $127.50,  or 
with  $6.00  per  acre  added  for  tops,  a 
total  income  of  $133.50.  Deducting 
$.".7.25  as  the  expense  of  producing 
the  15-ton  crop,  leaves  a  net  profit  of 
$76.25  on  tne  acre  of  ground,  if  it 
produces  sugar  beets,  as  compared  to 
$45.50  net  profit  if  planted  to  wbeat. 
(See  tables  below).  As  an  additional 
incentive  to  the  growing  of  sugar 
beets,  every  good  farmer  knows  that 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  beet  crop  his 
land  is  made  for  more  productive  for 
any  other  crop  that  may  follow.  All 
European  countries  u<aX  grow  sugar 
beets  have  proved  that  whereas  they 
would  grow  25  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre  formerly,  after  the  crop  of 
sugar  beets,  the  same  land  would  pro- 
duce about  4o  bushels  of  wheat  to 
the  acre. 

If  the  farmers  would  grow  more 
sugar  beets  and  give  to  the  sugar 
factories  a  capacity  run  for  the  sea- 
son Instead  of  only  about  a  60  per 
cent  capacity,  such  as  the  factories 
now  have,  the  cost  of  producing  each 
bag  of  sugar  would  be  thereby  re- 
duced and  that  reduction  means  a 
higher  price  to  the  farmer  for  his 
beets,  as  he  shares  equally  in  the  pro- 
fits. 

From  estimates  given  out  by  the 
National  Agricultural  Department,  it 
is  now  conceded  that  there  will  be 
a  great  abundance,  and  even  a  super- 
abundance of  potatoes  produced  this 
year,  one  aundred  million  bushels 
more  than  normal  is  the  present 
estimate. 

Kol lowing  Is  an  official  statement  of 
the  United  States  production  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  past  five  years: 


Season 


Production 
in  Bushels 


1913-  14    331,525,000 

1914-  15   i   409,921,000 

1915-  16    359,721,000 

1916-  17    285,437,000 

1917-  18  (estimated    467,000,000 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  does  not  produce  one-half  of 
the  sugar  it  consumes,  and  also  the 
great  demand  for  sugar  by  our  Allies, 
is  it  not  a  patriotic  duty  for  each 
farmer  who  can  grow  a  few  extra 
acres  of  sugar  beets  to  do  so?  The 
sugar  beet  area  of  tue  United  States 
is  very  small  compared  to  the  large 
area  on  which  potatoes  are  success- 
fully grown. 

Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  and  patriotism  as  well,  to 
restrict  somewhat  the  growing  of  po- 
tatoes in  the  sugar  beet  districts,  so 
that  we  may  not  produce  a  super- 
abundance of  potatoes  that  cannot  be 
successfully  utilized,  and  to  produce  - 
instead  an  increased  supply  or  sugar 
that  the  country  so  urgently  needs? 

Comparative    Statement    of    Cost  of 
Producing  an  Acre  of  Wheat  and 
Sugar  Beets,  and  Returns 
from  Each. 

WHEAT 

Based  on  40-bushel  crop 

Plowing   $3.00 

Preparing   seed   bed  75 

Seeding,  i^  bu.  per  acre   2.70 

Drilling   75 

Irrigating    2.00 

Cutting  and  binding   1.50 

Twine   80 

Shocking   50 

Hauling  and  stacking   1.50 

Threshing  at  10c  per  bu.   4.00 

Storing  or  sacking   2.00 

Hauling    1.00 

Fertilizing   8.00 


Total  cost  $28.50 

INCOME 


40  bu.  @  $1.80  $72.00 

Value  of  straw   2.00 

NET  PROFIT  


$45.50 


$74.00  $74.00 


SUGAR  BEETS 

Based  on  15-ton  crop 

Plowing  $3.00 

Preparing  seed  bed   1.50 

Planting   ,  50 

Seeding    2.25 

Cultivating,  6  times   3.00 

Irrigating,  4  times   3.00 

Plowing  out  beets   2.50 

Hauling  at  60c  per  ton   9.00 

Thinning    7. 00 

Hoeing,  twice   4.00 

Fulling,  topping,  loading  13.50 

Fertilizing   8.00 


Total  Cost.. 


 $57.25 


Estims 


'INCOME 
laJa^B  proceeds  of  beets  at  $8.50 
per  ton. 

Cost  of  production  as  above  $57.25 

15  tons  @  $8.50  .  $127.50 

Value  of  tops  fed 

on  open  field   6.00 

NET    PROFIT   $76.25 


$133.50  $133.50 

Proceeds  if  beet  tops  siloed 
Cost  of  production  as  above....  $57.25 

15  tons  @  $8.50  :..$127.50 

Siloed  tops  as  per  uovern- 

ment     and  Colorado 

reports,  8  tons  @x  $5 

equals  $40,  less  siloing 

at  $10,  per  acre  equals  30.00 
NET    PROFIT   100.25 


$157.50  $157.50 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER  22,  1'917'. 

"T 

INVESTIGATES  THE  SILOING 

AND  FEEDING  OF  BEET  TOPS 

A.  P.  Hamilton,  Sugar  City,  Idaho. 
Ed?  tor — UTAH  FARMER:  I  have 
just  visited  the  Greeley  Sugar  Beet 
District  of  the  Great  Western  Sujar 
Beet  Co.  Messrs.  Hyrum  Timothy  and 
Charles  Turner,  Agricultural  Supts.  of 
me  Great  Western  took  me  to  the  feed 
yards  of  some  of  the  largest  sheep  and 
cattle  feeders  of  that  section  and  I  in- 
terviewed Ihem  concerning  the  feed- 
ing of  the  by-products  of  the  sugar 
beet. 

Mr.  George  Bedford  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  siloing  the 
beet  tops.  He  did  not  consider  the 
cement  silo  gave  as  good  results  as 
a  pit  that  he  scooped  in  the  sidehill. 
It  is  about  thirty  three  feet  wide, 
seven  feet  deep  and  one  hundred  feet 
back  into  the  hill.  The  tops  were  too 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Note. — In  addition  to  the  advantages 
in  growing  sugar  beets  shown  hereon, 
as  compared  with  grain  crops,  is  the 
by-products,  such  as  beet  tops,  pulp 
and  syrup  for  feeding  livestock  upon 
the  farm,  which  not  only  maintains 
but  increases  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
from  year  to  year,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  things  connected  with 
farming,  because,  where  grain  farming 
is  engaged  in,  the  lands  do  not  only 
become  poverty  sticken  and  reduces 
the  crop  to  an  unprofitable  yield,  but 
they  get  foul  with  noxious  weeds. 
This  is  not  the  case  in  beet  culture. 
Intense  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  help- 
ful to  it  in  many  ways,  and  tends  to 
keep  it  free  from  weeds,  as  all  farm- 
ers know,  if  proper  care  is  given  the 
crop.  This  is  not  the  case  with  grain 
crops. 

Further,  the  feeding  of  the  by- 
products from  sugar  beets  to  livestock 
is  generally  very  profitable,  which  is 
not  possible  with  grain  culture. 


Make  Idle 
WinterDays 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
andateamandadesiretomake  , 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
moneyin  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  torun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
Landes   &  Company 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 


The  20th  Century  Roofing 

A  roof  far  superior  to  the  wood  shingle,  the  FIRE  BRAND.  It 
comes  in  Red  and  Green  and  looks  like  stone  shingles.  It  is  won- 
derfully beautiful,  but  not  conspicuous.  It  harmonizes  with  any  home; 
it  enriches;  it  is  different.  It  is  GUARANTEED  FOR  10  YEARS, 
without  any  maintainance. 

Visitors  to  The  State  Fair 

and  those  interested  in  Roofing,  take  a  good  look  at  the  roof  on  the 
new  Comfort  Station.  This  is  THE  20th  CENTURY  ROOF,  (red). 
Cheaper  than  wood  shingles,  fire,  weather  and  water-resisting.  Fully 
protected  by  U.  S.  patents.  Specified  by  architects  and  home  builders 
wherever  shown. 

Price  $4.00  per  square  (100  square  feet),  F.  O.  B.  Salt  Lake  City 
and  common  points  in  Utah.  . 

We  want  dealers  in  every  town  to  handle  our  roofings.  Where 
there  are  no  dealers  ,WE  SELL  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC  IN  GENERAL:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
answer  any  requirement  you  may  need.  Ask  for  Catalog  and  Samples. 
We  handle  everything  in  roofing  material. 

Spend  a  few  dollars  on  your  outbuildings,  protect  them  and  your 
products  against  the  elements,  IT  IS  ECONOMY. 

THE  BERRUM  AGENCY 


(Establish  1907) 
206  IDooly  Bldg.  P.  O.  Box  564. 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


Phone  Was.  1389 


"The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmers  Friend" 

THE  AMERICAN 

DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

Bean  and  Pea  Threshers 

STRONG— RUGGED— EFFICIENT 

Built  in  tli  fee  sizes— 14x14  inch,  20x20  ineh  and  26x26  inch 
cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 

Threshes  and  deans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  and 
shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  Held,  in 
one  operation.     Capacity  and  perfect  separation  guaranteed. 

"Does  the  work  of  a  crew  of  men" 
Send  for  our  Latest  Catalogue. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Company 
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Use  More  Corn  In  the  Home 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Faith  In  Livestock 

Written  for  the  Utah  b  armer. 


Corn  is  king  in  America  today. 
There  is  enough  corn,  more  than 
three  billion  bushels.  Yet  Europe 
starves  while  we  sit  in  the  midst  of 
this  golden  plenty. 

-  We  have  30  bushels  apiece  and  eat 
during  the  year  less  than  a  bushel 
apiece.  . 

Four  fifths  of  all  the  farmers  in 
America  grow  corn. 

One  third  of  all  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation is  in  corn. 

Then  what  is  our  answer  to  oiu 
.Allies? 

We  will  double  the  amount  of  corn 
meal  we  eat.  Yes  treble  the  amount 
we  eat,  and  release  the  wheat  for 
you. 

Let  this  be  your  answer  to  the 
plea  of  heroic  France  for  bread.  Let 
this  be  our  answer  to  the  men  who 
have  held  the  line  against  our  com- 
mon enemy  for  three  years.  Let  this 
be  our  answer  to  the  women  who 
have  stood  back  of  those  men  and 
held  the  second  line.  Let  this  be  our 
answer  to  the  little  ones  who  stretch 
their  feeble  arms  to  us  crying  for 
bread. 

When  properly  cook  and  served  no 
man  with  natural  taste  will  miss  the 
use  of  wheat. 

The  Use  of  Corn  as  Human  Food 
The  early  settlers  in  this  country 
made  large  use  of  the  good  tasting 
flint  corns  they  bad  learned  to  pro- 
duce from  watching  the  Indians  pro- 
duce this  crop.  The  corn  was  ground 
and  used  as  Hasty  Pudding  and  Johnny 
Cake,  or  mixed  with  rye  to  form  the 
brown  bread,  known  as  "Rye  and  In- 
jun." 

Johnny  Cake. 

The  native  flint  corns  were  ground 
with  bHhr  stone  mills  ana  the  grind 
bolted  to  make  a  most  delicious  meal. 
The  Johnny  Cakes  were  and  are  now 
made  of  this  meal  as  follows:  the  corn 
meal,  in  a  bowl,  is  salted,  1  teaspoon- 
lul  salt  to  1  cup  meal;  then  the  meal 
is  carefully  and  thoroughly  scalded 
by  the  skillful  pouring  of  boiling  hot 
water  on  it,  stirring  the  meal  through 
and  through,  to  scald  every  particle. 
Use  a  long  nandle  spoon  for  this  work. 

When  the  meal  is  thoroughly  scald- 
ed it  is  mixed  with  sweet  milk  or 
thin  cream  to  the  proper  consistency 
for  making  into  cakes.  A  cast  iron 
griddle  is  placed  over  the  fire  and 
kept  well  greased  witn  bacon  fat  or 
drippings  during  the  frying.  With  the 
long  nanuie  spoon  tne  scalded  meal 
is  transferred  to  the  gridlle  in  suffici- 
ent quantity  so  when  flattened  down 
with  a  knife  there  results  a  cake  of 
oblong  shape  about  a  half  inch  thick 
and  four  inches  long  by  about  two  and 
one  half  inches  wide. 

The  cake  is  cooked  until,  on  lifting 
its  edge  with  the  thin  blade  of  a  case 
knife,  the  color  is  found  to  be  an  at- 
tractive nut  brown;  when  this  point 
is  reached,  the  cake  is  carefully  turn- 
ed over  and  the  other  side  cooked  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  piping  hot  cakes  are  served  on 
a  hot  plate.  Tuey  are  eaten  to  best 
advantage  by  splitting  with  a  knife 
and  buttering  the  two  halves;  or, 
placing  thin  slices  of  cheese  on  one 
half  of  the  cake  and  covering  it  with 
the  other  half.  Properly  made  there 
is  no  food  to  compare  with  the  Johnny 
cake.  Two  cups  of  meal  make  cakes 
for  four  people. 

Hasty  Pudding. 

A  famous  dish  in  the  early  days 
was  the  so-called  Hasty  Pudding.  To 


prepare  this  dish  proceed  as  follows: 
A  cast  iron  kettle  about  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  three  inches  deep,  is 
two  thirds  filled  with  water  and  salt- 
ed to  taste.  The  kettle  is  placed  on 
the  fire  and  the  water  brought  to  a 
boil. 

When  the  water  is  boiling  violently, 
bolted  corn  meal  is  sii'te/l  into  it  using 
a  long  handle  spoon.  At  a  certain 
point  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken 
and  must  be  stirred  vigorously  with 
the  spoon  to  prevent  burning  onto  the 
kettle.  When  tne  moment  comes  that 
the  mixture  is  almost  solid  the  kettle 
is  removed  from  the  fire  and  the  pud- 
ding is  ready  for  eating. 

The  pudding  is  best  eaten  from 
bowls.  Molasses,  to  suit  the  taste,  is 
•poured  on  the  pudding  and  as  much 
sweet  milk  as  desired. 

The  hardened  "leavings"  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  are  especially  good 
eating. 

Enough  pudding  may  be  made  at 
one  cooking  to  have  some  left  over 
for  frying  the  following  morning. 
(Fried  mush — not  the  ordinary  fried 
mush  of  tae  hotel,  but  a  delicious  pro- 
duct.) 

"Baked  Indian" 

Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  2-3 
cupful  of  Indian  corn  meal  and  stir 
until  perfectly  smooth.  Cook  in 
double  boiler  for  30  minutes,  stirring 
frequently. 

Remove  dish  from  boiler  and  add  % 
■cupful  molasses,  2  tablespoonful  but- 


The  livestock  producers  of  this 
country  are  going  to  make  some  pro- 
fit, if  they  will  stay  in  the  business. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  us  are  studying 
the  conditions  as  they  are  found  in 
Kurope  today. 

The  latest  figures  show  tnat  the  1918 
harvest  program  for  England  and 
Wales  contemplates  two  million  less 
acres  in  grass,  and  2,600,000  more  in 
grain,  which  indicates  that  cattle  are 
to  be  sacrificed  for  grain  in  the  present 
emergency.  And  in  France  official 
figures  show  that  on  December  31, 
1916,  cattle  had  decreased  16.6  per 
cent,  sheep  33  per  cent,  and  swine  38 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  1913.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  are  supposed  to  be 
in  worse  shape  than  France,  and  it  is 
sure  that  all  Europe  will  depend  upon 
this  country  for  some  years  to  come, 
not  only  for  much  meat,  but  for  pure- 
bred stock  to  replenish  breeding  herds 
and  flocks. 

Prices  are  already  beginning  to  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  unusual  con- 
ditions, that  we  experienced  last  win- 
ter, of  extremely  high  feed.  Already 
the  reports  in  the  United  States,  as  I 
have  read  them  in  our  livestock 
papers,  show  that  the  supply  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  sheep  is  below  normal  in 
most  places.  With  livestock  unusually 
high,  and  grain  bringing  good  prices, 
many  farmers  have  marketed  their 
grain  rather  than  feed  it  to  livestock, 
and  right  now  it  looks  like  the  right 
time  to  stick  to  the  livestock  business. 

Like  every  other  branch  of  farming, 
there  may  be  years  when  one  crop  will 


Do  Fall  Litters  Pay? 


ONE  LITTER,  SEVEN  MONTHS  OLD,  BRINGS  $321.20. 

The  hog  is  a  profitable  animal  on  the  farm.  As  a  utilizer  of  by-products 
he- has  no  equal  and  has  the  ability,  under  proper  management,  of  giving  good 
returns  on  high  priced  feeds. 

Frank  Bingham  of  Huntsville  gives  us  the  following:  Eleven  pigs 
born  .in  one  litter  October  6,  1916.  The  youngsters  ran  to  a  straw  stack  all 
winter,  being  fed  a  small  allowance  of  grain  and  a  few  sugar  beets.  On 
March  31st  they  were  confined  in  a  closed  pen  and  fed  a  full  ration  of  grain 
to  finish  them.  They  were  marketed  a  month  later  at  an  average  weight  of 
200  pounds,  bringing  $14.60  per  cwt,  making  a  gross  of  $321.20. 


ter,  1  teaspoonful  salt,  V2  teaspoonful 
ginger,  1  well  beaten  egg,  and  finally 
one  quart  of  milk. 

Bake  slowly  for  four  hours  in  a  deep 
dish.  Serve  hot.  Aim  to  secure  the 
peculiar  condition  known  as  "bonny- 
clabbered." 

Rye  and  Injun 

The  early  settlers  made  a  bread 
called  "Rye  and  Injun." 


The  old  rule  of  Rye  and  Injun  called 
for  two  cups  of  Indian  meal  and  one 
cup  of  rye  meal.  This  was  sweetened 
with  molasses  and  flavored  with  salt, 
and  mixed  with  sour  milk  to  the  pro- 
per consistency  for  baking.  Without 
doubt  it  was  necessary  to  add  soda  to 
this  mixture,  but  there  is  now  no  re- 
cord of  this  addition. 

(Continued  on  page  15) 


be  better  than  another,  but  in  the  long 
run  a  man  who  will  stick  to  livestock 
will  make  money,  and  more  than  that 
he  will  build  up  his  farm  and  increase 
its  fertility. 

It  looks  now  as  if  there  will  be  a 
shortage  in  all  kinds  of  livestock,  and 
particularly  in  hogs.  Governnient 
crop  reports  give  a  decrease  of  8.3 
per  cent.  The  question  of  feeding 
grain  or  selling  it  is  an  important  one, 
and  as  wheat  is  the  basis  upon  which 
most  of  our  grain  prices  are  based, 
let  us  see  if  it  is  worth  while  to  feed 
barley  and  other  grains. 

The  Government  having  fixed  the 
maximum  price  on  wheat  at  $2.20 
Chicago,  and  at  other  places,  in  pro- 
portion, considering  the  freight  rate 
to  Chicago,  this  price  fixing  has  taken 
away  from  the  market,  a  speculative 
feature.  Wheat  is  the  basis  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  other  kinds  of 
grain  will,  of  course,  be  fixed  pro- 
portionately. 

The  price  less  the  freight  to  Chicago, 
means  about  $1.80  per  bushel  at  coun- 
try points  througnout  Utah  and 
Idaho  or  3  cents  per  pound.  Barley 
is  bringing  about  2  cents  per  pound 
at  country  points,  and  I  understand 
that  the  expectation  is  that  corn  can 
be  boughf  for  about  2  cents  per 
pound  delivered  at  country  points  as 
soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested. 

It  takes  from  300  pounds  to  425 
pounds  of  grain  to  produce  100 
pounds  of  pork..  The  amount  of 
grain  being  somewhat  depend- 
ent on  the  age  of  the  hog;  the 
younger  tne  hog,  the  less  the  grain, 
and  the  older  the  hog,  the  more 
grain.  If  you  figure  barley  at  2  cents 
per  pound,  at  the  300  pounds  weight, 
it  would  be  $6.00  per  hundred  pounds, 
at  the  425  pounds  weight  it  would  be 
$8.50,  or  tne  mean  of  the  two  would 
be  $7.25  per  hundred  pounds,  as  the 
cost  of  100  pounds  of  pork. 

Besides  grain,  other  feeds  can  al- 
so be  used,  to  splendid  advantage  in 
producing  a  stili-rheaper  pork.  If 
alfalfa  is  used  in  connection  with 
this,-  the  .cost  will  be  still  less.  If 
alfalfa  and  beets  are  used,  they  will 
still  further  reduce  the  cost,  etc. 

Witn  hogs  selling  from  $17.00  to 
$20.00  per  hundred  pounds,  just  see 
what  the  margin  would  be  for  the 
hog  raiser  tnat  now  has  his  hogs. 
This  price  may  not  maintain;  we  can 
look  for  a  cheaper  price  this  fall,  but 
nothwithstanding  this,  even  if  the 
price  should  be  down  to  12  cents  per 
pound,  there  are  good  profits  in  sight 
for  the  hog  raiser. 

Besides  that,  hogs,  as  well  as  all 
other  kinds  of  livestock,  are  going  to 
remain  high,  as  long  as  the  war  lasts, 
and  will  probably  get  still  higher 
when  there  are  prospects  of  peace, 
and  remain  for  a  good  many  years 
after  peace  is  established.  The  wheat 
price  is  fixed  for  this  year,  and  also 
for  next  year,  so  that  there  is  every 
inducement  for  the  farmer  to  feed  his 
barley  and  corn  to  his  hogs,  instead 
of  selling  any  part  of  it  at  all. 

I  have  seen  a  number  of  shipments 
of  stock  hogs  go*ing  to  market  and 
this  seems  to  me  to  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. What  we  should  do  is  keep 
these  stock  hogs  and  feed  our  barley, 
corn  or  alfalfa  to  them  and  fatten 
them  for  market. 

If  there  is  a  shortage  in  Europe 
any  where  near  as  serious  as  has 
been  reported,  it  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  American  farmer  who  stays 
in  the  livestock  business. 
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The  Drainage  of 

Irrigated  Farms 


Federal 


By  R.  A.  Hart,  Senior  Drainage 
Engineer. 


Alkali  Reclamation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  underdrain- 
age  is  the  basis  of  the  reclamation  of 
alkali  or  silt  lands,  and  the  fact  has 
been  pointed  out  that  drainage  alone 
often  is  ineffective  for  complete  re- 
clamation and  tnat  subsequent  treat- 
ment is  necessary.  The  salt  content 
not  only  must  be  reduced  to  a  safe  per- 
centage, but  it  may  be  found  that  the 
presence  of  the  salts  has  injured  the 
physical  texture  of  tne  soil  and  per- 
haps destroyed  the  humus  contents 
Humus  must  be  restored,  evaporation 
must  be  reduced  so  that  the  future 
rise  of  salts  may  be  prevented,  and 
the  tilth  of  the  soil  must  be  improved. 

If  expedition  be  desired  in  the  re- 
moval of  salts,  or  if  natural  precipit- 
ation and  irrigation  are  insufficient  to 
effect  a  satisfactory  reduction  in  the 
percentage,  a  good-sized  stream  of 
irrigation  water  should  be  turned  on 
the  land  and  allowed  to  percolate 
through  the  soil  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  diking 
the  land  into  checks  and  ponding  the 
water  as  deeply  as  feasible  ,  each 
check  having  as  large  an  area  as  the 
slope  of  the  ground  and  the  amount  of 
available  water  will  permit.  In  no 
case  should  an  attempt  to  made  to 
flush  the  salts  from  the  surface.  They 
must  be  leached  out  and  carried  down- 
ward in  solution  to  the  underground 
reservoir.  The  desirability  of  using 
large  checks  and  liberal  quantities  of 
water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  capillary 
attraction  is  equally  effective  in  all 
directions,  and  it  is  necessary  to  off- 
set the  tendency  of  the  salts  to  move 
laterally  in  the  soil  and  reappear  on 
a  higher  or  dryer  portion  of  the  tract. 
For  this  reason  it  is  required  to  make 
sure,  in  flooding,  that  all  the  surface 
is  covered,  even  if  knolls  and  ridges 
must  be  leveled  first.  It  is  advisable 
generally  to  cultivate  a  field  thorougn- 
ly  before  the  leaching  process,  but  in 
some  cases  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory  to  flood  first  and 
then  cultivate  as  soon  afterward  as 
possible.  If  the  subsoil  be  so  imper- 
vious that  the  leaching  water  does  not 
percolate  readily,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  subsoiling  or  blasting. 

The  following  actual    example    of  • 
reclamation  is  offered  to  demonstrate 
the  principles  that  have  been  stated: 

Before  drainage  the  ground  water 
on  a  certain  tract  stood  within  2  feet 
of  the  surface,  which  was  covered  with 
a  white  crust  of  alkali  salts.  Nothing 
of  value  grew  on  the  tract,  the  only 
vegetation  being  an  occasional  salt 
weed.  The  average  salt  content  for 
the  first  4  feet  of  depth  was  2.25  per 
cent  of  the  soil.  A  drainage  system 
was  installed  and  in  a  month's  time 
the  excess  water  in  the  soil  had  run 
out,  so  that  the  ground  water  table 
was  practically  down  to  the  level  of 
the  drains.  This  excess  water  contain- 
ed a  great  deal  of  salt  in  solution,  so 
'  ■  i 
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that  analyses  made  at  the  end  of  the 
month  showed  that  the  average  salt 
content  for  the  4  feet  had  been  re- 
duced to  approximately  1  per  cent. 
The  ground  surface  was  cul- 
tivated and  irrigated  with  a  limited 
supply  of  water  and  some  crops  were 
planted,  but  gave  only  fair  results. 
Meanwhile  the  higher  temperature  of 
summer  had  increased  the  evaporation 
and  it  was  found  that  the  average  salt 
content  for  the  4  feet  increased  to  1.28 
per  cent  in  spite  of  the  drainage  A 
nearby  uncultivated  and  unirrigated 
spot  which  had  been  affected  to  some 
extent  by  the  drainage  system  showed 
an  average  salt  content  for  the  first  4 
feet  of  1.51  per  cent.  It  was  evident 
that  drainage  alone  would  never  re- 
claim the  tract,  so  a  heavy  flooding 
was  given  it  with  the  result  that  the 
average  salt  content  for  the  first  4 
feet  was  reduced  to  0.43  per  cent, 
which  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
original  content.  At  this  time  the 
nearby  uncultivated  spot  showed  an 
average  salt  content  for  the  first  4  feet 
of  1.73  per  cent,  and  increase  which 
was  due  to  the  flooding  of  adjacent 
land  while  the  spot  itself  remained 
dry.  Further  irrigation  of  the  drained 
tract  will  reduce  the  salt  content  on 
the  tract  and  increase  that  on  the  un- 
cultivated spot. 

Land  should  be  cropped  as  soon  as 
possible  after  reclamation;  some  crop 
which  will  shade  the  ground  is  prefer- 
able. If  possible,  the  plants  should  be 
more  or  less  alkali  resistant.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  harmful  salts 
are  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  solution  by  the  capillary 
action  of  the  soil  and  that  they  are 
deposited  upon  the  surface  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated;  hence  the 
advisability  of  planting  shading  crops 
which  reduce  the  evaporation.  Ar- 
tificial or  soil  mulches  accomplish  the 
same  thing,  and  if  shading  crops  are 
not  planted,  the  soil  should  be  kept 
well  stirred.  Subsoiling,  in  addition 
to  assisting  the  leaching  water  to  per- 
colate to  the  drains,  breaks  up  the 
capillary  columns  and  retards  the  up- 
ward movement  of  salts. 

Copious  amounts  of  water  should  be 
used  in  irrigation  and  the  water  should 
be  spread  at  once  over  a  large  areas 
as  possible,  making  sure  that  the 
ground  is  covered  as  uniformly  as  may 
be.  Waste  water  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  run  off  the  tract,  as  it  is  only 
the  water  that  percolates  downward 
that  removes  an  appreciable  amount  of 
salt.  However,  water  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pond  in  depressions  or  else- 
where for  any  considerable  time  after 
the  head  is  turned  off.  If  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  water  to  pond  in  this 
manner,  either  the  depressions  should 
be  levelled  up  or  surface"  inlets  to  the 
drain  lines  be  provided,  so  that  the 
excess  may  be  removed  in  a  short  time. 

Alfalfa  and  sugar  beets  are  fairly 
resistant  to  the  effects  of  alkali  salts 
and  shade  the  ground  surface  well. 
Alfalfa  is  a  valuable  crop  anywhere 
in  the  irrigated  section  and  sugar 
beets  are  being  planted  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  West.  Sweet  clover, 
while  not  so  valuable  a  crop,  is  very 
useful  in  reclamation  work.  All  of 
these  crops  may  be  used  in  restoring 
humus  to  the  soil.  Grains  do  fairly 
well,  barley  being  the  most  resistant, 
but  they  do  not  offer  much  shade  or 
add  greatly  to  tne  humus  content  of 
the  soil  when  plowed  under.  For  best 
results  grain  should  be  planted  in  the 
fall  so  that  the  plants  may  become 
sturdy  before  the  salts  become  con- 
centrated on  and  near  the  surface  the 
following  spring.  It  has  been  shown 
by  Thomas  H.  Kearney  that  the  cane 
sorghums,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
grain  sorghums,  are  adapted  to  use  on 
reclaimed  lands. 

Maintenance 

If  an  under-drainage  system  be  of 
proper  design  and  construction  the 
matter  of  maintenance  is  of  Bmall  con- 


Over  there  on  my  car  is  a  set  of  Federal  Tires  that  have  given  me 

not  only  good  wear,  but  safe  travel. 

I  bought  them  because  I  know  how  they  are  built  on  the  inside. 

That's  the  important  point. 

Up  hill  or  down,  through  ruts  and  holes,  and  the  worst  kind  of  going, 
those  tires  stay  on  the  rims,  and  give  perfect  traction. 

Experience  has  taught  me  the  value  of  equipping  a  car  all  'round  with 
Federal  Tires. 

In  the  base  of  each  Federal  tire  four  strong  steel  cablesanchor  the  tire  safely  to  the 
rim  against  the  hardest  kinds  of  strains.  Yet  they  slip  off  easily  when  necessary. 
Made  in  white  Rugged  and  black  Traffik  non-skid  treads.  Sold  by  leading 
dealers  everywhere. 


The  Federal  Rubber  Company 
of  Illinois 

Factories,  Cudahy,  Wis. 


<4) 


Manufacturers  of  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries;  Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriage  Tires- 
Rubber  Heels,  Fibre.  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods.' 


"UTAH'S 
WONDERLAND" 
Reached  Via 
THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


Zion  Canyon 


"Wylie  Way" 


From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Canyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


sequence.  If  silt  has  accumulated  In 
the  tile  lines  during  construction  they 
should  be  flushed  out  before  the  job 
is  accepted.  Irregularities  due  to  the 
settling  of  the  backfill  should  be  cor- 
rected so  that  Irrigation  water  will- 
have  no  opportunity  of  making  Its 
way  directly  Into  a  drain  line.  Vege- 
tation that  is  likely  to  develop  roots 
in  the  tile  and  obstruct  tne  drains 
should  be  removed  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  lines.  Silt  may  continue  to 
find  its  way  Into  the  tile  lines  for 
some  time.    This  will  be  caught  In 


the  sand  traps  and  should  be  removed 
from  time  to  time. 

In  cases  of  serious  obstruction  of 
the  tile  by  sediment  or  by  the  growth 
of  roots,  the  conduit  may  be  cleared 
with  special  cleaning  devices,  a  num- 
ber of  which  have  been  developed. 
These  are  very  useful  during  con- 
struction in  keeping  the  suspended 
matter  in  motion  near  the  point  of 
laying  until  sufficient  water  Is  de- 
veloped to  carry  the  material  along. 
After  the  system  is  put  in  operation 
they  may  be  used  to  clean  out  such 
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roots  as  may  have  penetrated  the  tile 
line  through  the  joints  or  to  clear  the 
line  of  obstructions  caused  by  sand 
and  silt.  One  of  these  devices  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  auger,  while  another 
is  built  like  a  small  hoe.  For  the  re- 
moval of  roots  an  apparatus  involving 
a  spiral  cutter  is  used,  or,  better  still, 
a  sort  of  wire  brush.  The  latter  is 
also  useful  in  removing  other  obstruc- 
tions and  may  be  made  easily  by 
wrapping  a  piece  of  leather  belting 
around  a  cylindrical  wooden  rod,  first 
having  driven  the  belting  full  of  nails 
of  such  length  that  the  outside 
diameter  of  the  completed  brush  is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  inside 
diameter  of  the  tile  to  be  cleaned.  A 
still  simple  device,  and  one  that  has 
proved  very  satisfactory,  is  a  bunch  of 
barbed  wire.  These  devices  may  be 
operated  most  conveniently  by  means 
of  jointed  sewer  rods.  The  latter  are 
made  up  in  3  or  4  foot  sections,  fitted 
with  couplings  so  arranged  that  they 
may  be  jointed  when  two  sections  are 
placed  at  right  angles,  and  are  locked 
together  when  the  two  sections  are 
in  line.  Working  in  a  manhole  4  feet 
square,  a  man  can  easily  put  together 
and  operate  several  hundred  feet  of 
rod  in  a  tile  line. 

The  operation  of  drainage  systems 
should  be  observed  frequently  by 
examination  of  the  bow  at  the  outlet 
and  through  manholes,  observation 
wells,  etc.,  and  if  any  portion  becomes 
inactive  it  should  be  looked  after  at 
once,  for  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  damaging  alkali  salts  have 
not  been  removed  entirely  by  drain- 
age, and  that  a  subsequent  rise  of  the 
ground-water  table  certainly  will  be 
followed  by  a  new  accumulation  of 
these  harmful  substances. 

Necessity  and  Advantages  of  Co-oper- 
ation. 

Frequently  it  is  not  feasible  for  one 
individual  to  drain  alone,  and  it  is 
almost  never  economical  to  do  so. 
The  unit  cost  of  drainage  decreases 
as  the  size  of  the  tract  increases.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  a  system 
installed  on  a  small  tract  receives 
water  from  without  the  boundaries  of 
the  tract  and  accomplishes  more  or 
less  complete  drainage  over  a  con- 
siderable area.  Furthermore,  the  unit 
cost  of  all  materials  and  operations  is 
less  on  the  larger  projects,  and  the 
required  capacity  of  drains  becomes 
relatively  smaller  as  the  unit  becomes 
larger  while  the  cost  per  unit  of  water 
carried  is  much  less  in  the  case  of 
large  tile  than  in  the  small.  Economy 
demands  that  tracts  as  large  as  pos- 
sible be  handled  as  units,  and  where 
the  land  is  owned  by  a  number  of  per- 
sons it  is  necessary  that  some  sort  of 
co-operation  be  effected.  Co-operation 
by  mutual  agreement  usually  is  dif- 
ficult and  sometimes  impossible  to  se- 
cure, owing  to  an  unprogressive  spirit 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  the  Bush  Car.  Pay  for  it  out  of 

your  commissions  on  sales.  My  agents  ore  making  money.  Ship- 
■  meutdare  promot. 

Jh/e-PasS.,34.7  H.  V.f  $  82l3*'  tires  Bush  Cars  eruar- 
nnteed  or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-pajte  cata- 
log antTall  panic- 
ulars.  Address  J. 
H.  Bush,  Pres. 
Dept.9HN 


_  .  lWheelbase 
Delco  Ignition— Elect.  Stg.  &  Ltg. 


SCSU  aOlOli  CUJUMlil,  liuh  Temple,  Cbieigo,  Illinois 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


among  some  of  the  landowners.  Coop- 
eration unde  an  official  organization 
is  much  more  satisfactory  and  effec- 
tive, and  the  legislatures  of  practical- 
ly all  the  Western  States  have  pro- 
vided laws  under  which  co-operative 
work  may  be  done. 

In  general,  these  laws  provide  for 
the  formation  of  drainage  districts 
and  for  their  government,  prescribe 
their  powers  and  privileges  arid  out- 
line the  duties  of  their  officers.  The 
direction  of  the  business  of  a  drain- 
age district  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  drainage  supervisors  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  commissioners' 
or  the  district  court,  depending  upon 
which  is  the  recognized  authority  in 
the  matter  of  formation  of  drainage 
districts.  Drainage  districts  may  exer- 
cise the  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
bonds  may  be  issued  to  pay  for  the 
construction  work.  The  bonds  are  re- 
tired by  assessments  collected  in  the 
same  way  and  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
taxes  against  the  property,  so  that 
the  cost  of  reclamation  is 
borne  by  the  returns  from  the  land 
and  is  not  a  direct  burden  on  the  land- 
owners. The  construction  work  should 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  a  drain- 
age engineer  appointed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  court  or  board  stat- 
ing that  the  lands  are  in  need  of  drain- 
age and  that  the  benefits  of  recla- 
mation will  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
damages  caused  and  the  cost  of  the 
work.  Hearings  are  held  after  due 
notice  has  been  given,  and  the  district 
is  organized  as  a  legal  institution.  In 
most  States  the  organization  of  such 
districts  is  effected  so  easily  and  the 
operation  under  the  law  is  so  simple 
that  it  is  advisable  to  make  use  of 
this  method  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
Conclusions. 

The  drainage  of  wet  and  alkaline 
lands  in  the  irrigated  section  is  entire- 
ly feasible  and  may  be  accomplished 
economically  if  properly  done.  Such 
drainage  must  be  the  basis  for  the 
reclamation  of  these  lands.  Tile  drain- 
age is  recommended  for  farm  practice. 
Thorough  studies  of  subsurface  con- 
ditions must  be  made  before  success- 
ful systems  can  be  designed.  The 
present  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  farm  make  it  imperative  that 
these  lands  be  reclaimed. 

 o  


Storing  Potatoes 

Mark  H.  Greene,  Field  Agent  in  Mar- 
keting Bureau  of  Markets. 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  potato 
crop  of  the  nation  is  stored  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  on  the  farm 
in  a  pit  or  potato  cellar.  Storage  in 
the  pit  has  proven  successful  in  Utah 
where  a  well  drained  site  is  selected. 
From  six  inches  to  2  feet  of  soil  may 
be  excavated,  although  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
surface  and  construct  a  long,  narrow 
pit,  the  size  depending  upon  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  to  be  stored.  Too 
large  a  quantity  should  not  be  stored 
in  one  pit.  Before  placing  the  pota- 
toes in  the  pit  it  is  desirable  to  put  a 
light  layer  of  straw  in  the  bottom  in 
order  to  protect  the  tubers  from  direct 
contact  with  the  soil.  At  the  same 
time,  make  provisions  for  ventilation 
in  order  to  maintain  the  proper  temper- 
ature (33  degrees  to  36  degrees 
Fahrenheit),  the  requisite  pureness  of 
air  and  the  desirable  dryness  of  the 
interior.  A  wooden  flue  serves  the  pur- 
pose. The  lower  end,  which  is  per- 
forated with  holes,  extends  almost  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  while  the  upper 
end  projects  well  above  the  covering. 
Keep  the  flue  covered  in  case  of 
storm,  and  in  extremely  cold  weather 
it  should  be  entirely  closed. 

The  potatoes  are  piled  in  a  ridge 
shape  in  order  to  expose  a  larger  sur- 
face to  the  air  and  when  covered 
sheds  the  rain.  A  covering  is  made  by 
applying  a  layer  of  straw,  adding  suf- 
ficient soil  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
tubers  from  exposure  to  light  and 
frost  The  object  is  to  allow  the  mois- 
ture which  has  accumulated  because 
of  the  potatoes  sweating  to  evaporate. 
As  the  weather  becomes  colder  add 
another  heavy  layer  of  straw  covered 
by  soil.    The  two  layers  of  straw  and 


Courier  of  Soldier  and  Civilian 


Our  troops  are  now  on  the 
firing  line  in  France.  While 
at  home  every  instrumentality 
of  our  government  and  private 
industry  is  being  urged  at  top 
speed  to  insure  victory.  The 
telephone  is  in  universal  de- 
mand as  courier,  bringing  to 
the  front  men  and  the  materials 
of  war. 

From  the  farms  the  tele- 
phone courier  brings  food- 
stuffs; from  the  mines  the 
telephone  courier  calls  forth 
metals;  from  the  factories  this 
courier  gathers  manufactured 
products.  The  telephone  cou- 
rier leads  troop  and  supply 
trains  to  the  front;  summons 
fighting   flotillas    and  trans- 


ports ;  and,  in  fact,  leads  prac- 
tically every  contributing  unit 
of  supply  to  the  firing  line. 

At  such  a  time,  when  the 
government  is  straining  at  its 
task  and  every  industry  is  loy- 
ally contributing  its  energy, 
this  national  courier  is  con- 
stantly being  used  to  call  up 
the  reserves.  It  is  at  the  base 
of  every  contributing  activity. 

The  right  of  way  must  be 
given  to  the  military  for  the 
direction  of  troops  and  to  the 
government  for  the  marshal- 
ing of  endless  supplies.  To  do 
this,  and  also  make  the  tele- 
phone serve  all  other  needs, 
both  patriotic  and  private,  all 
must  economize. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
And  associated  Companies 

One  Policy         One  System         Universal  Service 


soil  are  usually  a  sufficient  protection, 
except  when  the  temperature  drops  to 
20  degrees  or  more  below  zero,  when 
an  extra  layer  will  be  necessary.  Each 
layer  of  straw  when  compact  should  he 
six  inches  thick  and  the  final  layer  of 
soil  about  eight  inches  deep. 

The  Potato  Cellar 

Various  types  of  potato  cellars  may 
be  profitably  constructed  in  Utah,  and 
should  be  encouraged  whenever  the 
farmer  is  producing  a  fair  quantity  of 
potatoes.  The  hillside  cellar  offers 
excellent  drainage  and  affords  a  good 
entrance.  The  barn-cellar  is  usually 
a  serviceable  structure  and  can  be 
constructed  with  very  litle  expense. 
The  stored  potatoes  are  protected 
from  frost  by  a  heavy  covering  of  hay. 
Dug-outs  are  of  numerous  kinds. 
Often,  when  the  soil  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  remain  intact,  it  is  al- 
lowed to  form  the  end  and  sides  of 
the  cellar.  Heavy  timber  is  frequent- 
ly used  for  the  basement.  More  ex- 
pensive structures  have  cement  eni 
and  side  walls.  The  roof  may  be 
built  of  poles  covered  with  straw  and 
soil,  or  the  rafters  may  be  covered 
with  a  heavy,  closely  woven  wire 
netting  and  then  covered  with  straw 
and  soil.  If  desirable,  the  roof  may  be 
covered  with  rough  lumber  and  then 
have  about  eighteen  inches  of  earth 
placed  on  the  top.  Provisions  should 
be  made  in  all  cases  for  generous 
ventilation. 

In  case  a  farmer  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining more  definite  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  construction  of 


potato  clelars  he  may  write  to  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Reasons  for  Farm  Storage 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  dealers 
to  handle  the  whole  crop  of  potatoes 
in  the  fall. 

Our  farmers  are  pressed  with  work 
during  the  harvest  season  and  usual- 
ly find  it  more  practical  to  devote  all 
of  their  time  to  potato  digging  and 
then  haul  them  to  town  when  other 
work  is  not  so  pressing. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  cars  to 
make  shipments  in  the  fall. 

If  the  whole  crop  were  sold  when 
harvested,  markets  would  become 
glutted  and  prices  would  automatical- 
ly decline. 

The  farmer  can  store  more  cheaply 
than  can  the  city  capitalist. 

Storage  of  the  potatoes  on  the  farm 
will  enable  the  producer  to  distribute 
his  crop  economically  and  receive  an 
average  price. 

The  simplest  forms  of  storage  are 
the  pit  and  cellar. 

The  patriotic  duty  of  our  consumers 
is  to  purchase  the  potatoes  whicn  they 
begged  the  producers  to  raise  this 
spring. 


DIFFERENT  KIND 

"Willie  against  orders,  allowed 
his  chum  to  take  him  to  the  river 
on  a  fishing  trip." 

"Then  what  happened?" 

"His  father  took  him  to  the  back 
shed  on  a  whaling  expedition." 
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OFFICES 

All  mall  should  be  addressed  to  the  Utah  Farmer, 

Lehl,   Utah,   Kirkham  Building. 
Our  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  In  the  Mclntyre 
Building. 


Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue,  S.  E.  Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Blag., 
Tom   D.   Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,   Minn.,  Palace 

Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
St.    Louis,  Globe-Democrat 
Bldg.,  C.  A.  Cour,  Mgr. 


Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
addess  cannot  be  changed.  This  Is  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.    The  advertising  rates  will  be 

sent  upon  application. 


Kindness  to  all  kinds  of  animals  is  found  to  be 
very  profitable. 


Plant  your  new  land  to  sweet  clover.  This  is 
also  a  good  crop  for  land  you  are  draining. 

Our  government  is  warning  farmers  about  buy- 
ing so  called  fancy  wheat,  with  high  sounding 
names  but  of  no  better  quality  than  the  ordinary 
wheat. 

ft  ft 

The  value  of  straw  is  becoming  better  known 
each  year.  When  we  learn  its  value,  better 
care  will  be  taKen  of  it  and  more"  careful  use 
made  of  it. 

.         ft  to 

If  you  have  grown  any  roots,  such  as  mangels 
or  carrots,  they  will  make  good  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  They  are  appetizing  and  have  a  splendid 
effect  upon  the  animals  digestion. 

ft  ft 

Keep  your  stock  hogs  ana  help  increase  the 
nation's  food  supply.  A  careful  study  of  how  to 
feed  them  will  convince  you  that  at  the  present 
price  of  hogs,  'and  at  the  present  price  of  hog 
feed,  there  is  good  money  in  raising  hogs. 
P  .    P  i 

Again  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  fall 
plowing  all  the  land  possible.  It  is  a  help  to 
the  soil,  to  be  exposed  to  winter  storms  and 
freezing.  Remember  how  busy  we  were  this  spring 
with  a  late  season  and  so  much  work  to  do.  We 
could  not  do  our  plowing  last  fall. 

i"  i  n 

When  you  answer  the  advertisements  in  the 
Utah  Farmer  always  mention  where  you  read  the 
adv.  It  protects  you  and  helps  us.  If  the 
manufacturer  knows  you  are  reading  his  advertise- 
ment in  our  paper  he  will  spend  his  money  with 
us.  There  is  only  one  way  for  him  to  know  and 
that  is  for  you  to  always  speak  a  kind  word  for 
the  Utah  Farmer. 

*»  m  ' 

A  traveling  salesman  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  trip  through  Oregon,  Washington  and 
Montana,  says  that  their  hay  crop  is  short.  If 
Idaho  furnishes  them  hay  It  will  mean  a  better 
market  for  both  Utah  and  Idaho.      This  is  an- 


other reason  why  we  should  conserve  all  our 
feed.  Use  any  feed  that  might  be  wasted  and  if 
necessary  you  will  have  your  alfalfa  to  sell. 

ft  ft 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  sell  your  wheat.  There 
seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
the  price  of  wheat  shall  be  in  Utah.  Some  say 
that  the  price  shall  be  the  Chicago  price  less  the 
freight  and  a  buyer  cannot  pay  more.  Others 
claim  that  any  price  up  to  the  Chicago  market 
can  be  paid.  The  matter  is  now  up  to  the  of- 
flcals  at  Washington  and  will  be  settled  in  a  few 
days.  In  the  mean  time  Wait  and  see  what  is 
done. 

ft  'ft 

When  you  answer  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper,  always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer.  Many 
advertisers  judge  the  value  of  an  advertising 
medium  by  the  number  of  readers  who  mention 
the  paper  in  which  they  say  the  advertisement. 
The  more  advertisements  that  we  can  secure, 
the  better  paper  we  will  be  able  to  publish.  You 
can  help  us  by  answering  the  advertisements  and 
mentioning  the  Utah  Farmer  is  so  doing, 
.ft  M 

WHAT  A  FARM  NAME  WILD  DO 
Name  your  farm  and  have  it  recorded.  Then 
advertise  the  things  you  have  to  sell.  With  your 
farm  named  you  will  not  want  to  shame  the  name 
by  selling  poor  quality  goods,  that  means  you 
will  make  better  gutter,  the  best  you  can,  you 
will  sell  only  fresh  eggs.  You  will  have  better 
cows  and  better  chickens,  because  their  products 
v/ill  sell  better  and  then  your  farm  name  will 
mean  something  to  you.  It  will  be  like  the 
manufacturers  with  his  trade  mark,  your  name 
will  be  behind  the  products  you  sell. 

ft  ft 

WILL  HELP  THE  FRUIT  BOX  SHORTAGE 

Because  there  was  a  grave  shortage  in  the 
supply  of  boxes  to  move  this  year's  crop  of  apples 
and  other  fruits  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
took  the  matter  up  and  seem  to  have  materially 
helped.  The  shortage  is  not  alone  a  local  one, 
but  general  over  the  entire  West.  Part  of  the 
crop  may  have  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  boxes. 

We  suggest  that  any  one  interested  in  this 
question  of  boxes  for  shipping  of  fruit,  and  who 
have  not  a  sufficient  supply,  to  get  in  touch  with 
Mr.  J.  Ed  Taylor,  at  State  Capitol  Building,  Salt 
Lake  City,  as  he  is  secretary  of  the  committee 
which  has  this  matter  in  charge. 

ft  ft 
SAVE  YOUR  FEED 

A  great  deal  of  good  feed  is  going  to  waste 
where  the  crops  have  been  harvested,  if  livestock 
is  not  pastured  on  it. 

Feed  is  too  valuable  to  allow  any  to  go  to 
waste.  If  you  do  not  have  any  livestock  to  pas- 
ture on  your  farm  sell  the  privilege  to  some  one. 
You  will  make  a  little  and  the  waste  will  be  over- 
come. 

Sheep  are  best  gleaners  we  have,  they  will 
gather  all  the  feed  and  besides,  will  eat  all  the 
v/eeds. 

If  we  will  take  better  care  of  our  feed  and 
keep  more  livestock  on  the  farm  there  will  be 
a  better  balance  in  the  bank  account  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  When  the  fields  are  pastured  the 
hay  crop  and  other  feed  is  saved.  If  you  have 
more  feed  than  you  can  use  there  is  going  to  be 
a  good  market  for  alfalfa  and  all  kind  of  hay  and 
grains. 

The  important  thing  at  this  time  of  the  year  is 
to  save  the  waste  feed  by  pasturing. 

M  ft 

COMMUNITY  PITS 
The  State  Council  of  Defense  are  recommend- 
ing that  community  pits  be  built  near  -the  rail- 
road stations  for  the  storing  of  potatoes  or  other 
perishable  vegetables.  It  will  be  impossible  for 
the  railroad  to  market  all  our  potato  crop  at  dig- 
ging time.  There  is  no  government  price  placed 
on  them  and  buyers  will  take  advantage  of  the 
unusual  conditions  and  try  and  force  the  prices 
down.  Already  they  are  trying  to  make  us  think 
there  la  a  wonderful  over  production.  There  is 
a  big  crop  in  many  or  the  states  but  no  so  large 
as  some  would  like  to  make  us  believe.  We 
have  a  good  crop  here  and  something  must  be 


done  to  store  them  at  harvest  time.  If  the  com- 
munity pit  is  not  practical,  then  each  grower- 
should  prepare  to  store  a  part  or  all  of  his  crop. 

Some  will  remember  the  experience  of  last  year 
and  be  more  careful  about  making  contracts. 
Our  government  is  sending  out  market  reports, 
get  posted  before  you  sell. 

ft,  ft 

SECURE  YOUR  SEED  NOW. 
The  need  of  selecting  and  securing  seed  now 
for  next  year's  planting  is  of  more  importance 
than  many  of  our  readers  seem  to  realize. 

Increased  production  can  be  made  by  having 
better  seed.  Seed  that  has  been  hand '  selected. 
You  can  not  expect  to  secure  a  good  crop  from 
poor  seed.  You  may  have  a  good  seed  bed  and 
fertile  soil  and  with  poor  seed  secure  a  fair  crop, 
but  how  much  bigger  and  better  crop  could  be 
produced  if  you  had  good  well  selected  seed. 

At  harvest  is  the  time  to  secure  your  seed.  It 
is  a  poor  policy  to  wait  until  planting  time  next 
spring.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  you  can  buy  for 
much  less  price  now  than  if  you  wait  and  you 
have  just  that  many  chances  of  getting  better 
seed. 

There  is  no  government  set  price  for  seed 
wheat  or  other  seeds,  next  spring  seed  may  be 
scarce  and  then  where  will  the  price  go.  The 
thing  to  do  is  secure  the  very  best  seed  possible 
right  now  and  put  it  away  in  some  place  where 
it  can  not  be  destroyed. 

.     ft  ft 
BUILD  GOOD  ROADS 
Good  roads  are  just  as  important  and  necessary 
today  as  they  were  before  the  war  started. 

The  question  of  conservation  of  time,  money 
and  labor  makes  it,  however,  more  important  that 
the  roads,  that  are  constructed,  be  made  good. 
It  is  not  the  time  when  we  should  rebuild  our 
roads  each  year.  Make  them  permanent  and  of 
the  best  material. 

This  is  no  time  to  halt  road  building  activities, 
for  roads  are  the  connecting  link  that  brings  com- 
munities, towns,  and  cities  together. 

The  farmers  need  good  roads  so  that  they  can 
market  their  crops,  for  the  cost  to  consumer  will 
depend  upon  the  cost  of  getting  the  food  stuff  to 
them. 

Nothing  should  stop  this  good-roads  work  un- 
less it  might  be  the  necessary  help.  This  can  be 
-  over.-come  in  most  communities,  if  done  at  a  time 
when  the  farmers  can  help.  There  should  be 
no  hold-up  game  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  fur- 
nishes the  labor  or  material,  for  it  may  perman- 
ently hurt  the  road  building  business.  We  are 
for  good  roads,  b,uilt  so  they  will  last  and  give 
service. 

ft  ft 
BEET  TOPS 
Unusual  interest  is  being  taken  right  now  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  beet  tops.  Their  real  value 
has  not  been  known.  The  articles  in  the  Utah 
Farmer  on  this  subject  has  started  something. 
Some  of  our  larger  beet  growers  have  been  to 
Colorado  to  find  out  all  they  could  about  the 
value  of  beet  tops  and  how  to  silo  them. 

For  some  time  they  have  been  siloing  and  feed- 
ing the  green  tops  to  livestock  in  Colorado  and 
when  they  are  used  this  way  it  very  materially 
increases  the  profits  from  an  acre  of  beets.  We 
suggest  if  any  of  our  beet  growers  failed  to  read 
the  articles  in  the  last  few  issues  on  this  sub- 
ject of  beet  tops  they  should  look  up  their  back 
numbers  and  read  what  has  been  said  about  them. 

If  the  claims  of  our  Colorado  friends  are  cor- 
rect, then  the  beet  grower  can  do  one  of  two 
things— keep  more  livestock  because  of  the  feed- 
ing value  of  beet  tops  or  he  can  sell  them  to  a 
feeder  at  a  much  better  price  than  has  been 
secured  from  an  acre  of  beet  tops  in  the  past. 

The'  siloing  of  beet  tops  this  year  will  be  tried 
out  on  a  large  number  of  farms.  The  method 
is  so  easy  and  cost  so  little,  only  the  labor  of 
digging  a  silo,  that  every  one  who  wants  to  try 
it  out  can  do  so.  \Ve  suggest  that  no  one  should 
go  to  extreme  this  year  but  in  a  fair  way  try  it 
out.     It  means  so  much.    It  is  worth  the  effort. 

Feed  Is  going  higher  all  the  time  and  if  beet  ' 
tops  will  help  we  certainly  can  use  them  to  good 
advantage. 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER  22,  1917. 
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INVESTIGATE    THE  SILOING 

AND  FEEDING  OF  BEET  TOPS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
heavy  for  the  cement  silo  and  a  great 
amount  of  juice  was  lost. 

In  filling  tne  pit  he  drove  the  loaded 
wagon  onto  the  tops  in  the  silo  to  un- 
load them.  The  team  and  wagon  going 
over  them  was  not  sufficient  and  they 
led  horses  over  the  tops  occasionly  to 
thoroughly  press  them  together  to  ex- 
clude the  air.  In  less  than  one  hun- 
dreu  feet  of  the  silo,  Mr.  Timothy  told 
me  was  packed  eight  hundred  tons  of 
beet  tops.  The  tops  should  be  siloed 
at  once  when  green.  If  let  get  dry  it 
takes  more  tramping  to  get  them  pack- 
ed in  the  silo. 

The  tops  are  bought  by  the  acre  or 
50  cents  per  ton  in  the  field.  Mr.  Bed- 
ford said  he  would  buy  tops  as  far 
from  his  silo  as  he  could  make  two 
loads  per  day  with  a  four  horse  team. 
His  tops  cost  him  about  $1.10  per  ton 
put  into  the  silo  and  every  ton  saved 
him  a  half  a  ton  of  hay.  He  fattened 
his  steers  on  alfalfa  and  30  pounds  of 
heet  top  silage  per  day,  only  fed  grain 
the  last  thirty  days. 

They  estimate  average  beets  will 
yield  eignt  tons  of  tops  per  acre. 
Some  gather  them  dry  and  stack  them. 
Others  gather  them  in  piles  in  the 
field  and  haul  them  in  as  they  feed 
them,  but  they  estimate  one  ton  of 
siloed  tops  are  worth  three  of  dry 
ones. 

If  a  field  yields  eight  tons  of  feed, 
each  ton  worth  half  a  ton  of  hay  we 
are  letting  the  cattle  tramp  down  a 
crop  equal  to  four  tons  per  acre.  We 
would  hesitate  before  we  turn  the 
cattle  into  a  good  crop  of  hay  for  lack 
of  time  or  help  to  gather  it. 

If  what  these  men  say  is  a  fact,  and 
it  seems  to  be,  a  farmer  witn  ten 
acres  of  beets  and  barely  hay  enough 
to  pull  him  through  tne  winter,  could 
silo  his  tops,  and  if  it  only  gave  him 
forty  tons  of  feed,  or  even  twenty  the 
otner  end  of  the  hay  stack  would  not 
appear  so  soon  as  it  did  last  spring. 

Sugar  beet  molasses  is  also  fed  to 
some  extent  but  since  tne  Sugar  Com- 
pany raised  the  price  from  to  $2o 
per  ton  some  of  the  larmers  are  look- 
ing for  a  cheaper  feed.  However  the 
big  feeders  have  satisfied  themselves 
its  worth  the  money.  It  is  mixed  with 
cnopped  or  ground  alfalfa  20  to  28  per 
cent  syrup.  » 

I  am  told  the  Utan-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 
would  still  supply  tW  farmers  with 
syrup  at  $20.00  per  ton  although  the 
eastern  buyers  were  paying  $28.40  or 
more  at  tne  factory. 

The  Greeley  farmers  pay  75  cents 
per  ton  for  pulp  tne  first  thirty  days 
of  the  run  after  that  its  $1.00  per  ton, 
mostly  fed  by  the  big  feeders. 

Whije  the  battering  prices  of  beans  ; 
potatoes,  wheat  and  other  products  i 
had  enticed  a  great  many  farmers 
from  raising  beets  they  seemed  to  be  | 
boosters  for  the  sugar  business  as  one  f 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  agricul-  | 
tural  line  to  elevate  that  valley  into  « 
the  enviable  position  it  now  occupies  f 
as  one  of  the  most  advanced  districts  | 
of  the  United  States  in  farming  and  • 
feeding  livestock.  It  would  be  better  | 
for  the  people  of  Utah  and  Idaho  if  i 
they  also  would  be  boosters  instead  of  \ 
Knockers.  ; 

 o   * 

PLOW   UNDER  THE  THIRD  ! 
OR  FOURTH  CROP  ALFALFA 

FOR  FERTILIZER  = 
By  Mark  Austin.  i 
Numerous  articles  have  appeared  in  ] 
the  Utah  Parmer,  since  February  first,  • 
pertaining  to  the  fertilizing  of  the  soil.  j 
We  all  know  this  to  be  one  of  the  t 
most  important  items  connected  with 
farming,  and  while  we  are  short  of  \ 
manure,  -green  alfalfa    furnishes     a  i 
splendid  fertilizer.    The  soils  are  very  ? 
short  of  humus  and  we  want  to  re-  I 
mind  those   farmers   who  have   not  i 
plowed  under  a  portion  of  their  first,  | 
second  or  third  crop  of  lucerne,  to  * 
take  the  fourth  crop  and  turn  it  into  j 
the  soil  immediately,    giving    it    a  | 
chance  to  decay  as  much  as  possible, 
then  cut  it  up  with  a    disc    harrow  f 
which  will  kill  the  alfalfa  roots,  then  I 
just  before  freezing  weather  replow  j 
eight  or  nine  inches  deep.      If    this  j 
work  is  done  tnis  Fall,  it  means  50  * 
Per  cent  larger  tonnage  than  if  done  I 
in  the  Spring.   There  are  any  number 


of  alfalfa  fields  which  should  be  plow- 
ed up  and  especially  so  now  that  we 
have  discovered  the  benefits  derived 
from  siloing  beet  tops,  and  that  a 
crop  of  these  put  away  in  a  dirt  silo 
will  furnish  more  food  for  the  animals 
than,  the  alfalfa  crop  where  it  is  part- 
ly killed  out  and  is  overrun  with 
dandelions  and  noxious  weeds,  as  IB 
the  case  in  many  holds.  Where  the 
ground  is  not  moist  enough  to  pro- 
perly plow,  it  should  be  irrigated  be- 
fore plowing. 

This  matter  should  have  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  and  we  hope  'they 
will  do  as  much  as  they  can  along  this 
line,  before  the  beet  harvest  com- 
mences. 


Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 


COURTESY 

Courtesy  is  the  one  medium  of  in- 
terchange which  is  accepted  at  par 
by  the  people*  of  every  part  of  the 
grand  and  glorious  universe. 

It  is  feeling  garbed  in  reasonable 
and  business-like  expression — the 
adornment  that  adds  harmony  and 
tone  to  matter  of  fact  routine — the 
power  which  moves  the  machine  ol 
business  good  fellowship  and  pro- 
duces the  smoothness  that  you  note 
in  the  running  of  an  organization. 

It  radiates  a  spirit  of  good  feeling 
that  we  are  not  toiling  entirely  for 
what  we  get  out  of  work  in  a  mater- 
ial way,  but  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
polite  transaction  and  friendly  as- 
sociation as  well.  Don't  think  life  too 
short  for  we  are  never  too  busy  to 
be  courteous,  for  courtesy  is  the  out- 
ward expression  of  an  inward 
thoughtfulness  for  others. 

Remember  that  back  of  an  institu- 
tion are  its  customers,  present  and 
prospective — the  people  with  whom 
we  have  daily  transactions  and  who 
have  occasion  to  judge  us.  Yes,  even 
competitors  must  receive  the  courtesy 
due  them. 

Inasmuch  as  your  daily  work  helps 
to  determine  the  standards  of  quality 
and  service  for  which  we  strive — and 
it  is  these  standards  that  renect  to- 
wards the  institution  or  conduct  of 
the  business — and  because  of  the  fact 
that  your  success  depends  upon  those 
with  whom  you  have  dealings — never 
forget  that  courtesy  is  the  one  best 
bet  or  medium  that  will  carry  you  on- 
ward towards  success.  —  Banking 
News. 


The  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 

Both  levers  on  the  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow  are  on  the 
right  (hand  side.  The  powerful  high  left  foot-lift  enables  the 
operator  to  take  the  Plow  from  the  hardest  ground  and  with 
the  opposite  motion  push  it  into  the  ground.  The  feet  operate 
the  plow  leaving  the  hands  free  to  manage  the  team.  The 
frame  is  very  strong.  The  dust;  proof  oil  tight  wheel  bear- 
ings insure  a  light  draft  and  long  life,  one  greasing  will  do 
fully  50  acres  of  plowing.  If  you  are  interested  in  plowing 
write  today  for  our  catalog. 

M1LLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


Murray,  Utah 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


The  world  is  a  great  mirror  which 
truly  reflects  the  thoughts,  acts  and 
ambitions  of  every  individual. 


Better  Than  Gold — Hogs 
Better  than  other  Hogs — 

BERKSHIRES 

BALLAMOAR    FARMS    BERKSHIRE  HERD 

has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 

Caine  Livestock  Co. 

RICHMOND  UTAH 


ETHEL  GLAZE 
Inter-Mountain  Novice 
Champion  Typist. 
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Henager's 

Business  College 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
of  the  West 

Visit  our  school  when  you  come  to  Conference 
and  the  Fair. 

Positions  guaranteed  to  all  graduates. 

Write  for  full  information. 

J.  C.  HENAGrER, 

President. 
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JELLY  MAKING 
Some  Fruits  Are  Better  for  Jelly  Than 
Others — Pectin  and  Acid  Are  Both 
Essential. 

A  good  jelly  should  be  bright,  of 
good  color,  and  cltar.  When  removed 
from  the  glass,  it  should  retain  the 
shape  of  the  mold.  The  jelly  can  be 
cut  with  a  distinct  clevage,  retaining 
the  angles  where  cut.  It  should  sparkle 
and  be  tender  enough  to  quiver  with- 
out breaking. 

Fruit  for  Jelly  Making. 

The  juice  from  certain  fruits,  such 
as  grape,  apple,  crabapple,  orange,  and 
currant  is  better  suited  for  making  a 
natural  fruit  jelly  than  juices  from 
other  fruits.  The  juices  from  these 
fruits  contain  the  properties  necessary 
for  jelly  making.  The  best  fruits  for 
jelly  making  contain  pectin  and  acid. 
Pectin,  the  fundamental  jelly-making 
substance,  does  not  exist  in  some 
fruits  in  sufficient  amount  to  make 
jelly  without  the  addition  of  pectin 
from  some  otner  source.  The  peach, 
strawberry,  and  cherry  are  examples 
of  fruits  which  contain  acid  but  are 
lacking  in  pectin.  Fear  and  quince 
contain  pectin  but  are  deficient  in  acid. 
If  the  missing  property  be  added  to 
each  of  these  fruits,  a  jelly  with  the 
color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  selected 
can  be  made. 

Extracting  the  Juice. 

Wash  such  fruit  as  berries,  grapes, 
and  currants  in  running  water  and 
add  1  cup  of  water  for  each  pound  of 
fruit.  For  apples,  quinces,  and  such 
hard  fruits,  wash,  slice,  and  add  3  cups 
water  to  each  pound  of  fruit.  The 
fruit  should  be  cooked  until  tender, 
a  small  quantity  of  water  being  added 
to  help  extract  the  juice.  The  fruit 
juice  will  flow  mere  freely  when  heat- 
ed than  when  cold,  and  the  cooking  de- 
velops the  pectin.  As  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  tender  the  liquid  should  be 
squeezed  through  a  cheesecloth  and 


A  Match-Lighting 
Gasoline  Lantern! 


No  torch  needed.  Lights-with  a  match  like 
the  old  time  oil  lantern  but  makes  and  burns 
»ts  own  gas  fronucommon.  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white 
light  of  300  candlepower. 

Most  Brilliant  light  IVIade 

Brighter  than  toe  brightest 
electric balb.  More  lutht  than 
20 oil  lanterns.  Cheaper*. and 
best  light  made.  Costs  ieis 
than  one-third  of  B  cent  per 
bour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman 
Quick -Lite 

No  wickstotrim— No  globes  to 
wash.  No  dirt  or  grease,  no 
glare  or  flicker.  Absolutely 
Bafe.    Fuel  can't  spill  — no 
danger  if  tipped  over  in 
Straw.  Guaranteed  Five 
Years— will  last  alifetime. 

If  your  dealer  can't  sup- 
ply    Bddr#M   oar  nearest 
©nice  f<.r  Catalog  No.  70 
COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 
Wichita,        St.  Paul.  Tolado, 
Dallas,  Chicago. 


Good  to  the  shoulders 
great  for  wear 


Jot  corrxjhrt 


THl  your  dealer  you  want  Pr, tU 
dtntt.  If  thry  prove  uni*ati»factory 
— in  any  particular— junt  m&il  tliem 
to  uf.  We  will  repair,  replace,  or 
(if  ri        •  I J  refund  your  money. 


J'r.  ■>«!■«  /,/- 

Ixiolc  for  the  Prtililtnt  buckle  AnA 
guarantee  on  every  pair.  Accept 
no  other*.      All  dealer*!, 
PRESIDENT  SUSPENDER  CO. 
Shirley,  Mans. 


then  be  allowed  to  drip,  without  pres- 
sure, through  a  flannel  jelly  bag. 
Overcooking  of  the  fruit  is  apt  to  re- 
sult in  a  cloudy  jelly.  After  cooling 
the  juice  to  room  temperature  test  it 
to  determine  the  amount  of  pectin 
present.  This  test  gives  some  idea  of 
the  proper  porportion  of  sugar  to 
juice.  Add  1  tablespoon  95  per  cent 
grain  alcohol  to  an  equal  volume  of 
cooled  fruit  juice  and  shake  gently. 
The  effect  of  the  alcohol  is  to  bring 
together  the  pectin  in  a  jellylike  mass. 
If  a  large  quantity  of  pectin  is  present 
it  will  appear  in  one  mass  or  clot  when 
poured  from  the  glass.  This  indicates 
that  equal  quantities  of  sugar  and 
juice  may  be  used.  If  the  pectin  does 
not  slip  from  the  glass  in  one  mass, 
less  sugar  will  be  required.  A  fair 
proportion  is  %  cup  of  sugar  to  1  cup 
of  juice.  If  the  pectin  is  thin  and  much 
separated,  %  cup  of  sugar  allowed  for 
each  cup  of  juice  will  be  sufficient. 
Details  to  Be  Observed. 

Quantity  of  juice  to  cook. — The 
quantity  of  juice  to  be  cooked  at  one 
time  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
vessel  and  the  methods  of  heating 
available.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel 
used  should  be  four  times  as  great  as 
the  volume  of  juice  to  be  cooked.  If 
the  attempt  is  made  to  cook  a  large 
quantity  of  juice  at  one  time  over  a 
slow  flame,  there  will  be  a  loss  of  color 
and  a  decrease  in  the  yield,  partly  due 
to  the  destruction  of  the  pectin. 

When  to  add  the  sugar. — When  the 
proportion  of  sugar  to  juice  has  been 
determined,  measure  the  fruit  juice 
and  place  over  the  fire  to  cook.  When 
the  juice  begins  to  boil,  add  the  sugar 
immediately  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is 
dissolved.  By  adding  the  sugar  when 
the  juice  begins  to  boil,  more  time'is 
given  for  the  inversion  of  the  sugar  by 
the  acids  of  the  fruit  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  crystallization. 

Cooking  the  jelly. — After  the  sugar 
has  dissolved,  the  cooking  should  be 
as  rapid  as  possible.  Finished  jelly 
can  be  obtained  more  quickly  by  rapid 
cooking.  Long  cooking  will  tend  to 
darken  the  product  and  destroy  the 
pectin,  which  will  cause  the  finished 
jelly  to  be  less  firm. 

Testing  for  the  finished  jelly. — A 
thermometer  can  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage to  show  when  the  jellying 
point  is  almost  reached.  No  exact 
temperature  can  be  given,  because  the 
jellying  point  differs  with  different 
fruits,  with  the  quantity  of  sugar  used, 
and  with  tne  same  fruits  at  different 
seasons.  In  using  a  tnermometer  for 
cooking  apple  jelly  it  has  been  noted 
that  the  temperature  is  seldom  less 
than  105  degrees  C.  or  221  degrees  F. 
or  more  than  106  degrees  C.  or  223  de- 
grees F.  With  grape  and  currant  jelly, 
between  106  degrees  C.  and  107  de- 
greesC.  or  223  degrees  F.  and  223  de- 
grees F.  will  give  the  best  results. 

Since  no  definite  temperature  can  be 
given  for  the  finished  jelly,  the  most 
convenient  means  of  determining  when 
it  is  finished  is  to  test  it  with  a  spoon 
or  paddle.  Dip  a  spoon  or  wooden  pad- 
dle in  the  boiling  mass.  Remove  and 
cool  by  moving  it  back  and  forth  for  a 
few  seconds  and  then  allow  the  jelly 
to  drop  from  it.  As  long  as  there  is 
sirup  present  it  will  run  or  drop  from 
the  spoon.  When  the  jellying  point  is 
reached,  it  will  break  from  the  spoon 
in  flakes  or  sheets.  When  this  jelly 
stage  is  reached,  remove  from  the  fire 
immediately  and  skim.  Skimming  at 
this  point  saves  waste. 

Filling  glasses. — After  skimming  the 
jelly,  pour  at  once  into  hot  sterilized 
glasses  and  set  aside  to  cool. 

Cooling  and  sealing. — Cool  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  avoiding  dust  which  will 
give  contamination  with  mold.  When 
the  jelly  is  cold  cover  it  with  melted 
paraffin.  By  running  a  pointed  stick 
around  the  edge  of  the  glass  while  the 
paraffin  is  still  hot,  a  boter  seal  can  be 
obtained. 

Storing. — Jelly  should  be  stored  in 
a  cool,  dark,  dry  place.  If  jelly  Is  stored 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  it  will  deter- 
[roate  In  texture,  color,  and  flavor. 


The  test  of  (o-davisthe 

Pocket  Book  test 


Today  home  management  is  on  a  war, 
not  a  peace  basis.    "How  much  am  I 
getting  in  nutriment  for  what  I  pay?" 
is  the  home  manager's  problem. 

In  peace  or  war  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
makes  good  as  an  economical  and  appealing 
food.  A  blend  of  pure  cocoa  and  sugar,  two  of 
the  most  nourishing  foods  known,  it  supplies 
energy  and  resupplies  waste  tissue  at  lowest 
cost.  Use  it  freely  as  a  food  and  you  will  prac- 
tice food  conservation. 


Ghirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 


comes  in  ^>-lb.,  1-Ib.  and  3-lb. 
cans.    Order  from  your  grocer. 


D.  GH1RARDELLI  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Mistakes  to  Avoid. 

Soft  jelly. — Jellies  sometimes  are 
sirupy  because  more  sugar  has  been 
used  than  the  fruit  juices  require  or 
because  boiling  after  the  addition  of 
sugar  was  not  continued  long  enough 
to  drive  off  excessive  water. 

Tough  jelly. — Jelly  is  tough  or 
stringy  because  too  small  an  amount 
of  sugar  was  used  for  the  quantity  of 
fruit  juice  taken  or  because  the  boiling 
was  continued  after  the  jellying  point 
had  been  reached. 

Crystals  in  jelly. — Crystals  appear 
throughout  the  jelly  because  of  an  ex- 
cess of  sugar.  When  sugar  is  boiled 
with  an  acid  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  it  is  changed  into  a  form  which 
does  not  crystallize.  Crystals  are 
found  in  jelly  sometimes  because  the 
juice  is  boiled  to  too  great  a  concen- 
tration before  the  addition  of  sugar, 
or  in  boiling  the  sirup  spatters  on  the 
side  of  the  pan,  dries,  and  in  pouring 
the  finished  product  these  crystals 
are  carried  into  the  glass  of  jelly,  and 
in  that  way  the  jelly  becomes  seeded 
with  crystals. 

Cloudy  jellies. — This  may  be  due 
to  having  cooked  the  fruit  too  long 
before  straining  off  the  juice  or  to  not 
having  used  sufficient  care  in  strain- 
ing the  juice.  Sometimes  it  is  noticed 
in  apple  and  crab-apple  jelly  that  al- 
though it  is  clear  when  first  made, 
the  jelly  becomes  cloudy  after  a  time. 
In  these  cases  it  usually  is  due  to  the 
use  of  partly  green  fruit,  the  starch 
in  this  fruit  probably  causing  the 
cloudy  appearance. 

 o  

SAVE  LATE  VEGETABLES 

BY  BASEMENT  STORAGE 

A  cool,  well-ventilated  cellar  under 
the  dwelling  offers  good  conditions  for 
the  storage  of  late  vegetables.  In  cel- 
lars that  are  too  warm  on  account  of 
containing  a  furnace  for  heating  tho 


dwelling,  a  room  may  be  partitioned 
off  either  in  one  corner  or  at  one  end 
of  the  cellar  where  the  temperature 
may  be  controlled  by  means  of  out- 
side windows. 

Barrels,  crates,  boxes  or  bins  may 
be  used  as  containers  for  the  various 
vegetables,  but  movable  containers 
are  preferable  to  built-in  bins,  as  it  is 
possible  to  remove  them  for  cleaning. 
It  is  advisable  to  construct  shelves  or 
a  slat  floor  to  keep  the  crates,  boxes, 
baskets,  and  other  containers  off  the 
ground.  This  is  highly  desirable  to 
insure  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  to 
prevent  the  containers  from  harboring 
mice,  rats  and  vermin.  Shelves  for 
canned  goods  along  one  side  of  the 
room  need  not  be  more  than  6  inches 
wide. 

Parsnips  All  Winter. 

Parsnips  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  ground  and  dug  as  needed,  as 
freezing  does  not  injure  them. 

As  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  dig  them 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  it  is  advis- 
able to  store  a  small  quantity  in  the 
storage  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
dwelling  or  in  the  out  door  storage 
cellar  for  use  during  the  winter 
periods  when  the  ground  is  frozen. 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES  1 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

State  Fair  and  Fall  Conference  at  Salt 
Lake  City  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th,  1917. 

Excursion  rates  on  Salt  Lake  Route. 
For  above  occasion  the  Salt  Lake 
Route  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from 
all  Utah  stations  as  follows:  Nephi- 
Tintic  district  and  all  points  East 
Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th.  Good  return- 
ing until  Oct.  12th.  From  all  other 
points  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  6th.  Good 
returning  until  Oct.  15th.  Extra  equip- 
ment on  all  trains.  adv. 
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WINTER  GOODIES 

It  is  a  wise  housekeeper  who  con- 
verts part  of  the  summer  fruits  into 
winter  "goodies"  to  fill  the  call  for 
candy  or  "rush  order"  desserts.  Fruit 
paste  so  common  in  the  tropics  is 
little  known  in  America.  Old  time 
Virginia  housekeepers  put  up  peach 
and  damson  "leather,"  a  similar  pro- 
duct. 

These  pastes  make  a  delightful  des- 
sert served  with  cream  cheese  or  nuts. 
They  can  be  used  to  garnish  cakes, 
custards  and  platters  of  cold  meat  or 
eaten  as  a  candy. 

Fruit  paste  is  made  by  boiling  down 
fruit  pulp,  adding  sugar,  and  drying 
out  slightly. 

Peach  Paste. — Cook  peaches  tender 
an  rub  through  colander  after  drain- 
ing off  juice  (this  can  be  bottled  and 
used  as  a  fruit  syrup).  Allow  % 
pound  of  sugar  to  1  pound  of  fruit. 
Cook  over  slow  fire  till  very  thick. 
Pour  paste  out  in  thin  sheet  on  flat 
dish  or  marble  slab  wnich  has  been 
rubbed  over  slightly  with  salad  oil. 
Place  in  sun  or  draft  for  two  days, 
covered  to  protect  from  insects.  It 
should  be  dry  enougu  not  to  be  sticky, 
but  by  no  means  hard  or  leathery. 
Cut  paste  in  fancy  figures  or  in  any 
way  desired,  place  on  wax  paper, 
sprinkle  with  granulated  sugar,  stand 
in  draft  two  days  more.  To  store,  dip 
again  in  granulated  sugar  and  pack 
in  boxes  or  jars  like  candy  with  lay- 
ers of  paper  between. 

Damson  Plum  Leather. — "Damson 
leather,"  as  it  is  known  in  Virgiina, 
is  made  without  straining,  the  skins 
left  in,  dried  as  above.  The  sheet  of 
leather  is  then  sprinkled  with  granu- 
lated sugar,  rolled  like  a  jelly  roll, 
and  cut  into  slices.  Dip  these  slices 
in  granulated  sugar  and  pack  in  jar. 

Apple  Conserve. — 1  pounu  apples  to 
%  pounds  sugar  and  y2  pint  water. 
Simmer  apples,  quartered  and  peeled, 
in  syrup  till  clear.  Dry  in  sun  till  no 
longer  sticky.  Roll  in  granulated 
sugar  and  pack  in  tin  boxes  or  glass 
jars,  in  layers  witn  wax  paper. 

Damson  Plum  Conserve. — 4  pounds 
plums,  3  ppunds  sugar,  1  pound  shell- 
ed nuts,  2  oranges,  i  pound  raisins. 

Remove  the  seeds    and    chop  the 


Science  Says 

No  other  palatable 
article  of  food  is  fur- 
nished the  public  con- 
taining  the  same 
amount  of  energy  per 
pound  for  a  price  as 
low  as  that  paid  for 
sugar.  Insist  on  having 

Table  and  Preserving  Sugar 

For  sale  at  all  deal- 
ers in  10,  25,  50  and 
100  pound  bags.  "Buy- 
it  by  the  Bag." 

Made  by 

UTAH-IDAHO 
SUGAR  COMPANY. 


plums.  Peel  the  oranges  and  slice 
tinnly  one-half  of  the  peel.  Discard 
the  other  peel  and  the  seeds,  Mix 
chopped  plums,  orange  pulp,  sliced 
peel,  sugar  and  raisins.  Cook  all  to- 
gether rapidly  until  bright  and  thick 
as  jam.  Acid  nuts  five  minutes  before 
removing  from  the  lire.  Remove  from 
fire,  cool,  and  pack  into  jars. 

Fancy  Variations. — These  are  only 
a  few  suggesti  ns;  there  are  endless 
varieties  and  combinations  that  can 
be  worked  out  with  these  pastes. 
Use  different  fruits  or  pastes,  dry 
partly,  and  arrange  in  layers  like 
layer  cake.  Or  vary  the  layers  by 
adding  finely  cut  citron,  candied  peel 
or  blanched  nuts.  With  apple  pastes 
different  colorings  and  flavors  can  be 
used.  Where  fruit  is  abundant,  fancy 
packages  of  these  pastes  might  be 
put  up  for  Christmas  presents  or 
church  bazaars. 

 o  

SAVING   ENOUGH   FOOD  FOR 

OUR  FRIENDS  THE  ALLIES 

Much  has  been  said  and  done  on 
this  important  task,  of  helping  to  feed 
the  allies.  Here  is  a  very  brief  story 
but  a  sensable  way  of  helping: 

The  suggestions  can  be  followed 
and  it  means  no  real  hardship  on  any 
one.  The  rules  are  concise  and  sim- 
ple. Less  wheat,  meat,  milk,  fats, 
sugar,  and  fuel.  More  fruit,  vege- 
tables, foods  that  are  not  suitable  to 
be  sent  to  camps  on  the  firing  lines. 
No  limiting  the  food  of  growing  child- 
ren; not  eating  by  anyone  of  more 
food  than  is  needed.  Buying  more  food 
that  is  grown  close  to  home. 

Is  any  of  this  too  hard? 

Save  The  Wheat. — One  wheatless 
meal  a  day.  Use  corn,  oatmeal,  rye 
or  barley  bread,  and  non-wheat  break- 
fast foods.  Cut  the  loaf  on  the  table 
and  only  as  required.  Use  stale  bread 
for  cooking,  toast,  etc.  Eat  less  cake 
and  pastry. 

Our  wheat  natural  harvest  is  for 
below  normal.  If  each  person  weekly 
saves  one  pound  of  wheat  flour  that 
means  150,000,000  more  bushels  of 
wheat  for  the  allies  to  mix  in  their 
bread.  This  will  help  them  to  save 
for  Democracy. 

Save  the  Meat.- — Beef,  mutton,  or 
pork  not  more  than  once  daily.  Use 
freely  vegetables  and  fish.  At  the 
meat  meal  serve  smaller  portions,  and 
stews  instead  of  steaks.  Make  made 
dishes  of  all  left  overs.  Do  this  and 
there  will  'be  meat  enough  for  every- 
one at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  are  today  killing  the  dairy  cows 
and  female  calves  as  the  result  of 
high  prices.  Therefore  eat  less  and 
eat  no  young  meat.  If  we  save  an 
ounce  of  meat  each  day  per  person 
we  will  have  additional  supply  equal 
to  2,200,000  cattle. 

Save  The  Milk. — The  children  must 
have  milk.  Use  every  drop.  Use  but- 
ter milk  and  sour  milk  for  cooking 
and  making  cottage  cheese.  Use  less 
cream. 

Save  the  Fats. — We  are  the  world's 
greatest  fat  wasters.  Fat  is  food. 
Butter  is  essential  for  the  growth  and 
health  of  children.  Use  butter  on  the 
table  as  usual  but  not  in  cooking. 
Other  fats  are  as  good.  Reduce  use 
of  fried  foods.  Soap  contains  fat.  Do 
not  waste  it.  Make  your  own  washing 
soap  at  home  out  of  saved  fats. 

Use  one-third  ounce  less  per  day  of 
animal  fat  and  375,000  tons  will  be 
saved  yearly. 

Save  The  Sugar. — Sugar  is  scarcer. 
We  use  today  three  times  as  much 
per  person  as  our  allies.  So  there  may 
be  enough  for  all  at  reasonable  price, 
use  less  candy  and  sweet  drinks.  Do 
not  stint  sugar  in  putting  up  fruit  and 
jams.    They  will  save  better. 

If  everyone  in  America  saves  one 
ounce  of  sugar  daily,  it  means  1,100,- 
000  tons  for  the  year. 
..Save  The  Fuel. — Coal  comes  from  a 
distance  and  our  railways  are  over- 
burdened hauling  war  material.  Help 
relieve  them  by  burning  fewer  fires. 
Use  wood  when  you  get  it. 

Use  The  Perishable  Foods. — Fruits 
and  vegetables  we  have  in  abundance. 
As  a  nation  we  eat  too  little  green 
stuff.  Double  their  use  and  improve 
your  health.  Store  potatoes  and  other 
roots  properly  and  they  will  keep.  Be- 
gin now  to  can  or  dry  all  surplus  gar- 
den products. 


Save  The  Fruit  You  Preserve 


by  double  sealing  the  jars.  After  putting  on  the  cap,  just  dip 
the  whole  top  in  Parowax.  Then  air  can't  get  in  to  star/ 
fermentation. 

Jellies  cannot  mould  if  Parowax  is  poured  into  the  tops  of 
the  glasses. 

Parowax  is  tasteless  and  odorless;  guaranteed  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere  in  handy  one  pound  packages. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation1 
Denver  Cheyenne  Albuquerque  Boise 

Pueblo  Salt  Lake  City  Butte 


Our  Ready  Cut  Method  Gives  You 
Just  theHomeYouWant  -Read- 


SEND  for  Free  Plan  Book  of  60  prac- 
tical   and  beautiful  American 
ponies  —  with  floor  plans,  exterior 
views,   prices  and  specifications. 
The  Plan  Book  explains  the  ^~~^>s 


tremendous,  vital,  money 
saving  reasons  why  YOU  should  buy  your  home  from  the  largest 
ready-cut  house  manufacturers  in  the  West — the  world's  greatest 
lumber  market. 

send  for  thn  free    Ready  Built  House  Co. 


ok  TOD  A  Y 


312  Ship  Street 

Portland.  Oreeon 


Wagons  That  Stand  Up 

BEAR  this  point  in  mind  the  next  time  you. 
buy  a  wagon— Columbus  and  Weber 
wagons  are  guaranteed  to  stand  up  under 
capacity  loads.  You  don't  have  to  be  a  wagon 
expert  to  buy  a  Columbus  or  Weber  wagon  safely. 
All  you  really  need  to  know  is  the  weight  of  your 
heaviest  loads.  Buy  a  wagon  marked  'to  carry  that 
load  and  we  guarantee  safety  and  satisfaction  worth 
more  to  5*ou  than  all  the  talking  points  of  all  the 
wagons  in  the  market  put  together. 

Ask  any  dealer  who  carries  Columbus  or  Webar  wagons  to 
show  you  just  what  we  mean  by  this  statement,  or  write  to  us 
for  full  information.  Our  wagons  have  many  good  features 
—  the  International  fifth  wheel,  the  sandboard  wear  plate, 
link  end  rods,  folding  end  gate,  superior  material  —  mora 
features  than  you  will  find  on  any  other  wagon.  All  these 
help  to  give  the  good  service,  long  life  and  ecooomy  that  5-ou 
get  with  Columbus  or  Weber  wagons.  See  the  wagon  or 
write  to  us  before  you  buy  again. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont. 
Portland, Ore.  San  Francisco, CaL  Spokane,  Wash. 


Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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DAIRYING 


SELECTING  A  DAIRY  BULL. 

In  selecting  a  bull  for  use  in  his 
herd,  the  dairyman  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  good  qualities 
may  be  bred  oui  as  quickly  by  the 
use  of  the  scrub  bull  as  they  can  be 
improved  by  the  use  of  a  pure  bred 
site. 

For  some  reason,  many  dairymen 
of  the  present  day  place  a  low  esti- 
mate upon  the  importance  of  the 
bull  that  they  use  in  their  herds. 

The  aim  of  the  dairyman  should  not 
be  to  create  lines  of  beauty  as  estab- 
lish points  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  to 
breed  in  a  manner  so  as  to  develop 
and  perpetuate  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  profit  at  the  pail. 

The  bull  at  trie  head  of  the  herd 
should  come  from  a  succession  of 
sires  and  dams  that  were  good  milk- 
ers and  that  could  be  depended  upon 
to  transmit  these  qualities  to  their 
descendants. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  tell 
how  bulls  will  breed  until  they  are 
tested,  yet  the  intelligent  and  careful 
herdsman  and  farmer  can  guess  witfiV 
approximate  certainty  as  to  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  get. 

Good  breeding  bull  must  have  a 
masculine  appearance.  A  bull  with 
light  jaws,  narrow  face  and  forehead, 
slim  neck  and  horns,  thin  neck  and 
shoulders,  is  seldom  an  excellent  sire 
of  good  milkers.  This  does  not  im- 
ply that  he  must  be  coarse;  on  the 
contrary,  he  must  be  fine.  Coarse- 
ness may  be  defined  as  unevenness, 
while  fineness  is  the  result  of  uni- 
formity. Each  part  should  fit  smooth- 
ly and  evenly  to  those  adjoining  it. 

A  bull  is  valuable  only  as  his 
breeding  is  valuable.  This  depends, 
of  course,  to  some  extent  upon  the 
cows  fhat  he  s  mated  with.  Great 
extremes  between  sires  and  dams  sel- 
dom nick  well  together.  The  intelli- 
gent breeder  and  dairyman  is  select- 
ing his  herd  bull  will  have  regard  to 
the  cows  with  which  he  is  to  be 
mated.  If  they  are  undersize,  he  will 
select  a  bull  of  good  size,  but  not  too 
large.  Great  extremes  don't  mix  well. 
If  his  cows  are  large  and  inclined  to 
breed  too  much  bone  for  the  amount 
of  flesh,  he  will  select  a  bull  of  rather 
compact  form  and  fleshy  qualities, 
but  one  that  is  not  too  much  under- 
size. 

The  skilled  dairyman,  before  select- 
ing his  bull,  will  determine  the  kind 
he  wants,  and  will  be  able  to  give  an 
intelligent  reason  why  he  wants  him, 
and  after  having  him,  will  know  how 
to  use  him.  The  ability  to  answer  in- 
telligently to  what,  why  and  how  is 
almost  indispensible  to  the  dairyman 
as  it  is  to  the  man  who  follows  any 
other  profession. — W.  Milton  Kelly. 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 


Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED.  CAKE 
AND 

SOYA  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
WELLSVILLE    GOW-TESTI NG 

ASSOCIATION 

September  1916  to  September  1917 

By  LeRoy  W.  Hillam. 

This  organization  is  know  as  The 
Wellsville  Cow-Testing  Association 
and  is  the  only  organization  of  its 
kind  in  Utah. 

Purpose:  The  objects  ofthe  Associ- 
ation are  determine  the  exact  produc- 
tion of  butter  fat  of  each  cow 
and  to  determine  the  amount  of 
profit  or  loss  for  the  year;  to  deter- 
mine the  best  cows  from  which  to 
save  the  heifer  calves  in  order  to 
build  up  our  herds  and  improve  the 
average  production  per  cow;  to  deter- 
mine the  meat  profitable  feeds  and 
the  most  economical  way  of  feeding; 
to  weed  out  none-paying  '  Boarder" 
cows;  to  improve  Dairy  conditions 
in  general  and  raise  the  standard  of 
the  dairy  business  in  this  community 
and  state.  Furthermore,  to  create  a 
more  co-operative  and  unified  spirit 
among  the  dairymen  of  the  commun- 
ity. 

Conditions:  The  records  made  in 
most  cases  under  adverse  conditions, 
due  to  the  shortage  of  feed  and  ex- 
treme weather  conditions.  Several 
herds  were  poorly  housed  and  as  a 
consequence  caused  a  wide  variation 
from  normal  conditions.  In  many  in- 
stances cows  were  fed  on  alfalfa  and 
wild  hay  alone,  while  in  a  few  cases 
animals  were  made  to  exist  on  straw 
and  beet  pulp.  This  is  a  handicap  to 
the  animal,  for  all  dairy  authorities 
agree  that  the  cow  must  be  first  of 
all  well  sheltered  and  properly  fed 
and  cared  for,  and  given  the  correct 
amount  of  concentrates,  roughage, 
and  succulent  feed  in  a  variety  of 
palatable  forms.  In  most  cases  the 
feed  has  been  mainly  alfalfa  hay  and 
wet  beet  pulp,  while  in  a  few  in- 
stance grain  has  been  fed  to  some  ex- 
tent. The  late  spring  caused  a  short- 
age of  hay  and  as  a  consequence,  poor 
results. 

Explanations:  As  a  majority  of  the 
members  sell  their  milk  on  a  butter 
fat  basis  to  the  condensed  milk  com- 
panies, the  prices  of  butter  fat  has 
been  uniform  each  month,  according 
to  the  price  paid  for  milk  at  the 
stand.  No  credit  was  given  for  the 
calf  nor  manure,  which  it  is  assumed 
will  practically  offset  the  cost  of  labor 
and  Association  dues  for  the  year. 
All  grain  and  beet  pulp  fed,  and  hay 
where  possible  to  do  so,  has  been 
weighed.  Feed  has  been  charged  on 
a  basis  of  JplO.OO  per  ton  for  alfalfa 
hay  during  tne  entire  year;  grain  at  a 
uniform  rate  governed  according  to 
wholesale  market  prices,  and.  wet  beet 
pulp  has  been  charged  at  $2.00  per 
ton.  Summer  pasture  has  also  been 
charged  at  $2.0u  per  month. 

The  average  production  for  the 
Association  figured  on  a  twelve  month 
basis  is  299.2  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 
This  is  a  remarkable  showing  when  ' 
we  consider  that  the  average  Utah 
[cow  produce  only  160  pounds  of  fat  in 
a  year. 

The  highest  inaividual  yearly  re- 
Icord  in  the  Association  was  made  by 
["Jersey"  a  six  year  old  grade  Jersey 
'owned  by  .John  Darley.  She  produced 
13,33^  pounds  of  milk  with  an  average 
of  4.71  per  cent  making  622.4  pounds  of 
fat.  This  is  a  new  state  record  both 
for  grade  and  pure  bred  cows.  The 
second  cow  for  the  year  was  "Star"  a 
nine  year  old  native  cow  also  owned 
by  Mr.  Darley.  Her  production  was 
L8.932  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.87 
per  cent  producing  542.8  pounds  of  fat. 
This  was  the  highest  milk  record  of 
the  Association.  A  very  good  testi- 
mony regarding  perpotency  and  the  in- 
duence  of  the  sire  upon  the  get  is  the 
fact  that  "Star"  is  the  mother  of 
"Jersey."  Third  cow  for  the  year  is 
"Nig,"  an  eight  year  old  grade 
Jersey  owned  by  John  L.  Green.  This 
COW  had  neen  milking  eight  months 
when  the  test  was  stalled  and  did  not 
drop  a  calf  while  on    test,    yet  her 


Complete  Electric  Service 
Adds  to  Your  Comfort, 
Lessens  Your  Work 


Electric  current  is  one  of  the  very 
few  commodies — if  not  the  only  com- 
modity, playing  an  important  part  in 
the  comfort,  convenience,  health  and 
happiness  of  the  modern  home,  which 
has  not  increased  in  cost.  A  dollar 
will  buy  more  electric  light,  electric 
power  or  electric  heat  today  than 
ever  before. 

Your  Home  i6  wired  for  Electricity — but 

are  you  making  the  most  of  it? 

Is  the  house  adequately  lighted?  When 
it's  bleak  and  cold  outside  this  winter, 
you'll  appreciate  the  cheery  hospitality 
which  plenty  of  electric  light  affords. 

Is  your  wife  enjoying  the  many  house- 
holds comforts  and  conveniences  which 
electricity  makes  possible  —  vacuum 
cleaner,  electric  washer,  electric  iron, 
electric  toaster,  and — the  greatest  boon 
of  all  to  the  housewife — an  Electric 
Range? 

Is  your  barn  wired  for  electricity?  Are 
you  taking  advantage  of  the  greater 
convenience  and  greater  safety  of  elec- 
tric light  in  your  barn?  Are  you  saving 
time  and  money  by  using  electric  power 
for  pumping,  grinding  feed,  hoisting 
hay,  turning  the  grindstone,  and  the 
many  other  uses  to  which  electricity  is 
perfectly  adapted  on  the  farm? 

If  you  have  not  sufficient  electric 
outlets  in  your  home — if  your  barn  is 
not  wired  for  electricity — if  you  arc 
not  using  electric  power  about  3  0111' 
premises,  call  in  to  see  us  and  let  us 
tell  you,  how  little  it  will  cost  and  how 
easy  it  will  be  for  you  to  enjoy  the 
added  convenience  and  economv  of 
COMPLETE  ELECTRIC  SERVICE. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Efficient   Public  Service 


year's  production  was  10,301  pounds  of 
milk  testing  5.16  per  cent,  with  a  pro- 
eduction  of  531.1  pounds  of  milk  test- 
ing 5.31  per  cent.  She  produced  bet- 
ter than  40  pounds  of  fat  in  the  20th 
month  of  her  lactation  period.  Two 
other  state  records,  making  three  in 
all  for  the  Association,  are:  "Roanie 
II,  a  junior  three  year  old  grade  Jersey 
owned  by  John  Darley;  529.4  pounds 
of  fat;  and  Vellow"  a  junior  two  year 
old  grade  Jersey  also  owned  by  Mr. 
Darley;  392.5  pounds  of  fat. 

There  are  forty  nine  herds,  with  a 
total  of  617  cows  on  the  books  of  the 
Association.  Forty-six  of  these  herds 
with  an  average  total  of  368  cows  com- 
pleted the  year's  work.  This  is  the 
largest  number  of  herds  in  any  Associ- 
ation in  the  world  handled  by  one 
tester. 

The  highest  herd  record  for  the  year 
goes  to  John  Darley's  grade  Jerseys; 


SOU  CAN'T  CUT  OUT  A 

Bog  Spavin  or  Thoroughpin 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORB1NE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.  S.PAT.  OFF. 


and  you  work,  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.00  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  M  free.  ABSORB1NE,  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscle.  Of  Ligament..  Enlarced  Gland..  Wens. 
Cyst..    Allay.  pato  quickly.    Price  *1  ami  H 
abotde  at  dnitcLt.  or  delivefed.    Made  In  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


these  twenty  cows  averaged  10,200 
pounds  of  milk  and  466.0  pounds  of  fat. 
We  believe  this  to  be  the  highest  aver- 
age of  any  grade  herd  in  the  United 
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of  milk  and  350.0  pounds  of  fat  as  an 
average. 

dttCers  of  butter  fat  for  the  year  are  all 
from  John  Darley's  herd.    These  cows 
are:  , 
Topper's  Conan's 

Drip  :!24714   075  per  lb. 

Jersey   077  per  lb. 

Ethel   077  per  lb. 

pro-dueers  of  milk  are  as  follows: 

Breed  Cost 
Jersey  $    .:!18  per  100  lbs. 

Native  .360  per  100  lbs. 

Holstein  .355  per  100  lbs. 


States  and  would  appreciate  any  in- 
formation regarding  a  grade  herd  with 
a  higher  average  per  cow,  taking  the 
herd  as  a  whole.  John  L.  Green's 
grade  Jerseys  are  second  with  an 
average  of  8,760  pounds  of  milk  and 
382.0  pounds  of  fat.  LeRoy  L.  Greene's 
mixed  herd  is  next  with  7,215  pounds 

The    three    most  economical 
Owner  Cow 
John  Darley  Bud  II 

John  Darley  Star 
Thomas  Darley  Blackie 

•    The  three  most  economical  producing  herds  for  fat  are: 
Owner  Breed  Cost 

John  Darley  Jersey  $    .09    per  lb. 

LeRoy  L.  Green  *"~    Mixed  .105  per  lb. 

Howard  Leatham  •  Holstein  .111  per  lb. 

The  three  most  economical  milk,  producing  herds  are: 


Owner  Breed 
John  Darley  Jersey  $ 

Thomas  Darley  Mixed 
T.  W.  Hall  Mixed 

The  highest  average  testing  herds  are: 
Owner  Breed 
LeRoy  L.  Green  Mixed 
Albert  Savage  Jersey 
John  Darley  Jersey 
The  highest  testing  cow, for  the  year  is  a  pure  bred  Jersey  "Nellie  Lassie" 
owned  by  Albert  Savage.     Her  average  test  was  6.8%. 

Fifteen  herds  averaged  over  300  pounds  of  fat  per  cow. 
follows: 

Ten  Leading  Herds. 


Cost 

.395  per  100  lbs. 
.477  per  100  lbs. 
.486  per  100  lbs. 

S 

Test 

4.99% 
4.92% 
4.7% 


They  are  as 


Owner 

No.  Cows 

Breed 

Milk 

Test 

Fat 

John  Darley 

20.0 

Jersey 

10,200 

4.7 

466.0  lbs. 

John  L.  Green 

6.66 

Jersey 

8,760 

4.36 

382.0  lbs. 

LeRoy  Green 

4.5 

Mixed 

7,215 

4.99 

356.6  lbs. 

Moroni  Green 

3.85 

Mixed 

8,896 

3.58 

354.2  lbs. 

Wm.  Jones 

9.66 

Holstein 

9,233 

3.86 

344.6  lbs. 

Thos.  Bradshaw 

9.16 

Holstein 

9,657 

3.81 

340.5  lbs. 

John  A.  Leishman 

13.86 

Mixed 

7,750 

4.26 

330.2  lbs. 

D.  T.  Stuart 

8.17 

Mixed 

8,198 

'4.06 

327.2  lbs. 

"John  H.  Stuart 

10.42 

Holstein 

8,628 

3.87 

321.8  lbs. 

D.  A.  Kerr 

9.83 

Holstein 

8,347 

3.77 

317.8  lbs. 

T.  G.  Hall 

319.9  lbs. 

John  Perkins 

309.9  lbs. 

Wm.  Darley 

307.1  lbs. 

George  Perkins 

306.6  lbs. 

Howard  Leatham 

304.7  lbs. 

Joseph  R.  Brown  and  John  Brenchley 

in  six  months  testing 

averaged  on 

a  year  basis  as  follows: 

Cows 

Milk 

Test 

Lbs.  Fat 

Joseph  R.  Brown 

2.0 

10,292 

4.41 

453.6 

John  Brenchley 

3.42 

10,476 

3.99 

412.5 

Fifty  seven  cows  gain  the  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  "Honor  Roll" 

for  the  year,  each  of  them  having  produced  over  350  pounds  of  fat. 


Summary. 
Summary  of  Year's  Work:  The 
Association  average  is  299.2  pounds  of 
fat  per  cow  and  the  cost  of  feed  $42.33 
per  cow.  There  were  46  herds  com- 
pleting the  year's  record,  the  average 
number  of  cows  being  368.  Five  herds 
were  using  pure  bred  bulls  September 


Save  The  Farm 
Machinery 

Operate  your  farm  machin- 
ery at  a  lower  cost — and  save 
it  from  deterioration,  by  using 

Golden  Harvester 
Machine  Oil 

— it's  the  oil  for  this  busy  year, 
it  lubricates  every  moving  part 
and  reduces  the  load  of  all 
machinery.  Order  a  can  today. 
Your  dealer  has  it;  if  not  he 
"ill  get  it  for  you. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City 


1,  1916.  During  the  year  twelve  pure 
bred  bulls  were  purchased  and  at 
present  twenty  one  herds  are  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  and  use  of  these 
animals.  Ten  pure  bred  cows  and 
heifers  were  purchased  by  the  Associ- 
ation members.  No  silos  were  in  the 
Association  ?t  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  two  were  built  during  the 
year.  One  Bull  Association  was  or- 
ganized and  two  Association  members 
are  deriving  the  benefits  of  this  or- 
ganization. Eighty  nine  "Boarders" 
were  sent  over  the  butcher's  block  for 
beef  and  yet  we  have  about  one  half 
this  many  left  that  are  very  near  the 
dead  line.  Fifty  one  cow  were  sofd 
for  dairy  purposes. 

The  Association  had  one  cow  pro- 
duce over  600  pounds  of  butter  fat, 
5  cows  over  500  pounds  of  fat,  19  over 
450  pounds  of  fat,  28  over  400  pounds 
of  fat,  57  over  350  pounds  of  fat  and 
l?6  over  300  pounds  of  fat.  Fifteen 
herds  averaged  over  300  pounds  of  fat. 

The  lowest  herd  average  is  a  herd 
of  nondescript  cows  given  nodescript 
care.  These  6.83  cows  averaged  150.5 
pounds  of  fat.  The  lowest  producing 
cow  for  the  year  was  No.  5  in  Herd 
"R",  she  produced  12o  pounds  of  fat 
as  a  year's  record. 

 o  

KEEP  SEED  CORN  SAFE 

Seed  corn  may  De  left  on  the  racks 
where  the  ears  have  been  dried.  But 
it  is  generally  preferable  to  store  the 
ears  in  mouse-proof  barrels,  boxes,  or 
crates  during  the  winter.  In  any  case 
tney  must  not  be  exposed  to  damp- 
ness or  they  will  absorb  moisture  and 
be  injured. 

After  hanging  in  the  drying  shed, 
or  lying  on  the  racks  where  there  is 
constant  circulation  of  dry  air  for 
the  first  two  montns  after  they  have 
been  selected  from  the  stalks  in  the 
field,  the  seed  ears  should  be  bone 
dry  and  contain  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  moisture.  Some  farmers  place  the 
thoroughly  dry  ears  in  the  center  of 


SAMPSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


This  tractor  delivers  12  horsepower  at  the  draw  bar,  25  horse- 
power at  the  belt,  burns  gasoline,  distillate  or  kerosene,  pulls 
three  moldboard  plows  six  to  ten  inches  deep  at  two  and  one- 
half  miles  per  hour,  averaging  one  acre  per  hour  on  a  fuel  eon- 
sumption  of  two  and  one-half  to  three  gallons  of  fuel  per  aere 
plowed.  Weight  5,700  pounds.  Price  $1,600.00,  delivered  on 
cars  at  Salt  Lake.  Tractors  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 
Also  plow  equipment  for  same. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT- VEHICLE  COMPANY 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Hardware 

Tools,  etc. 

Carrying  this  brand 


WARRANTED  FULL  VALUE 

Secure  them  from  Merchants  of 
your  town. 

STREVELL-PATERSON  HDW.  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


S.P.  1 


a  wheat  bin;  and  then  fill  the  bin  with 
loose,  dry  wheat. 
Destroy  Weevils  and  Grain  Moths. 

If  signs  of  weevils  or  grain  moths 
show,  the  corn  should  be  inclosed 
with  carbon  bisulphid  in  a  practically 
air-tight  room,  bin,  box,  or  barrel  for 
48  hours.  The  liquid  bisulphid  should 
be  placed  in  shallow  dishes  on  top  of 
the  box  or  barrel  holding  10  bushels 
or  less.  The  fumes  from  the  bisulphid 
are  heavier  tnan  air  and  gradually  fall 
to  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle,  per- 
meating the  whole  mass.  One  pound 
of  the  carbon  bisulphid  is  enough  for 
a  room  or  bin  10  feet  in  each  dimen- 
sion. After  fumigation  the  ears  must 
be  thoroughly  aired,  whereupon  the 
unpleasant  odor  disappears.  Great 
care  should  be  used  with  carbon 
bisulphid;  its  fumes  are  quite  as  in- 
flammable  as  those  from  gasoline. 

To  prevent,  the  entrance  of  weevils 
and  moths,  the  ears  may  be  stored  in 
comparatively  air-tight  boxes  or  bar- 
rels with  one  pound  of  moth  balls  or 
naphthalene  for  each  bushel  of  corn, 
wnich  is  not  injured.  Ten  pounds 
will  protect  enough  seed  to  plant  C 
acres. 

 o  

WARNING  AGAINST 

ASPHYXIATION 

During  the  filling  of  the  silo  there 
is  danger  of  death  from  asphyxiation 
by  fumes  of  carbon  dioxide.  Lars?e 
amounts  of  gas  are  produced  in  the 
silo  and  may  collect  in  dangerous 
quantities  if  conditions  become  favor- 


Your  Milk  Pail 
Will  Tell  You 


you  may  easily  know  whether 
Sunripe  Stock  Feed  is  produc- 
ing results,  by  watching  the 
milk  pail. 


Stock  Feed 

is  a  scientifically  balanced  com- 
pound of  grains  and  grain  pro- 
ducts. Order  a  supply  and  in- 
crease your  milk  production. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


able.  To  avoid  accumulations  of 
gas,  doors  should  be  left  open  as  iong 
as  possible.  Men  should  not  stay  in 
the  silo  when  the  blower  is  not  run- 
ning; and  above  all,  they  shou'd  not 
lie  on  the  fresh  silage.  If  work  his 
been  stopped  for  any  length  of  time, 
men  should  not  again  enter  the  silo 
until  the  blower  lias  been  work  ng  a 
few  minutes  in  order  to  remove  the 
gases.  In  the  case  of  the  pit  silo, 
men  should  never  remain  in  it  when 
the  blower  is  not  running;  and  the 
blower  should  also  be  running  before 
anyone  enters. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH 

HOGS  AND  ALFALFA 

From  Reclamation  Record. 
On  the  desk  of  the  man  who  is  try- 
in-  to  tell  the  story  is  a  small  heap  ot 
material.  First,  there  is  the  morning 
newspaper.  In  small  but  perhaps  his- 
torical figures  tne  market  page  an- 
nounces that  hogs-Just  avenge  pork- 
ers—are  being  exchanged  m  Chicago 
at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  tor  some  Jib 
Sixteen  dollars),  spelling  it  lest  the 
printer  know  something  about  old- 
fashioned  hog  prices  and  think  this 
a  typographical  error. 

Beside  the  newspaper  is  a  recent 
bullet  *  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment 5  Agriculture  describing  results 
of  experiments  with  hogs  on  alfalfa 
nMained  on  a  western  reclamation 
moject  These  results,  when  correct- 
ed to  this  morning's  prices,  bring  out 
the  remarkable  fact  that  an  acre  o 
alfal'a  when  supplemented  by  a  small 
of  corn,  can,  in  these  days, 
worth  of  pork  in  one 
of  the  corn 


ration 

reaason,?2tl8e46cost  of  the  corn  having 
been  subtracted  from  tnis  amount  On 
this  basis  the  bulletin  has  proof 
show  that  for  tnree  years  hogs 
in  this  test,  correcting  again  to  pres- 
ent prices,  paid  an  average  of  $5^.<Jo 
a  tor?  for  their  alfalfa,  which  they^har- 


to 
used 


vVsted  themselves,  while  $6  a  ton  foi 
nay  in  the  stacic  has  been  considered 
a  good  price  on  this  project,  and  even 
now  it  'brings  only  about  {15  a  ton 
Estimated  farm  values  of  $14  a  nun 
dred  for  pork  and  $2  a  hundred  for 
corn  have  been  used  in  making  these 

CTiSlynSon  the  desk  with  the  news- 
paper  and  the  bulletin  and  the  small 
heap  of  material  on  the  general  sub 
ject  are  a  few  sheets  of  note  papei 
recording  some  of  the  entnusiasm  ol 
a  department  specialist. 

Now,  it  takes  an  ultraconservativt 
sort  of  person  to  consider  these  facts 
and  then  write  about  it  in  terms  fairly 
sober  and  sane.  First,  because  m 
dealing  witn  the  mater  one  has  new 
scientific  material  containing  elements 
of  successful  farming  and  prosperity, 
when  the  possibilities  of  their  appli- 
cation under  present  conditions  are 
considered,  such  as  have  been  equal- 
ed in  no  other  age  of  farming.  And, 
second,  because  the  opportunity  is 
driven  home  with  double  force  when 
the  imperative  and  increasing  meat 
needs  of  more  than  1,000,000,000 
people  fighting  for  world  democracy 
are  realized.  But  the  writer  promises 
to  be  ultraconservative. 

The  reader  who  has  come  this  tar 
"knows,  without  even  unlimbering  his 
imagination,  what  it  is.  It  is  not  a 
war-time  opportunity  wholly.  It  re- 
presents one  of  the  most  permanent 
of  agricultural  systems,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  which  if  introduced  ex- 
tensively on  the  24  western  reclama- 
tion projects  this  year,  would  promise, 
perhaps,  the  largest  service  which  the 
people  of  these  projects  can  give  then- 
country.  .  . 

The  fascinating  facts  which  bring 
it  to  the  front  ai  this  time,  and  which 
were  stated  in  brief  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  are  contained  in  a  recent 
report  of  three-year  test  conducted  at 
the  Scottsbluff  Experiment  Farm.  But 
before  they  are  presented  here  in  de- 
tail, viewed  from  the  project  farmer's 


special  vantage  point,  may  be  sketch- 
ed. 

The  24  reclamation    projects  are 
located  in  15  Western  States.  Alfalfa 
can  be  grown  on  all  of  them.  Where 
corn  can  not  be  grown,  barley  or  milo, 
either  of  which  is  practically  equiva- 
lent to  corn  in  feeding  value,  may  be 
produced  instead.    On  these  projects 
labor  always  is  scarce.    The  hog-on- 
alfalfa  system  reduces  man  labor  to  a 
minimum.    One  of  the  first  crops  of 
which  there  is  a  local  oversupply  of 
the  reclamation  projects    is  alfalfa. 
The  acreage  devoted  to  this  crop,  par- 
ticularly during  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  a  project,  is  fre- 
quently greater  than  that  devoted  to 
all  crops,  combined  and  the  yield  is 
abundant.    The  cereal  crops  are  also 
very  important  in  the  first  years  of 
irrigation  farming.     Under  ordinary 
conditions  neither  alfalfa    hay  nor 
grain  will  bear  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation to  the  marKet  centers.    It  there- 
fore  becomes   necessary  to  convert 
these  crops  into  some  form  of  live- 
stock products  which,  because  of  re- 
latively high  value  per  unit  of  weight, 
will  stand  the  transportation  charges 
from  the  projects  to  places  of  manu- 
facture or  consumption. 

The  hog  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  farm  animals  in  converting  alfalfa 
and  gain  into  a  readily  marketable 
product.  He  pays  higher  prices  for 
alfalfa  hay  than  any  other  customer. 
The  returns  secured  by  pasturing  hogs 
on  irrigated  alfalfa,  supplemented  with 
a  light  ration  of  grain,  are  frequently 
three  to  five  times  as  great  as  could 
be  obtained  by  selling  the  alfalfa  as 
hay.  If  efficiently  managed,  hogs  can 
be  made  to  pay  from  25  to  50  per  cent 
more  for  grain  than  can  be  secured 
by  the  direct  marketing  of  that  crop. 
Furthermore,  the  amount  of  capital  re- 
quired to  make  a  start  in  the  swine  in- 
dustry is  relatively  small  and  the  re- 
returns  come  quickly. 

Many  of  the  farmers  are  financially 
unable  at  present  to  secure  dairy  cows 
or  to  get  cattle  or  sheep  to  feed. 
There  are  very  few,  however,  who  can 
not  get  into  the  hog  business  in  a  very 
short  time.  Less  capital  and  time  are 
required  in  getting  into  the  hog  busi- 
ness than  in  any  other  livestock  in- 
dustry. With  $25  to  buy  small  pigs 
and  with  little  grain  and  good  alfalfa 
pasture  the  farmer  can  get  well  start- 
ed in  two  years.  Horses  and  cattle 
increase  annually  60  to  80  per  cent, 
sheep  a  little  more  than  100  per  cent, 
while  the  swine  population  of  an  irri- 
gated farm  can  be  made  to  increase 
from  500  to  1,000  per  cent  a  year,  and 
the  animals  are  marketable  before 
they  are  a  year  old.  For  these  reasons 
the  production  of  pork  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  industries  for  an  irri- 
gated farm.  Much  of  the  best  prog- 
ress made  on  several  of  the  Govern- 
ment projects  in  recent  years  is  direct- 
ly attributable  to  the  development  of 
swine  production.  The  abundance  of 
cheap  feeds,  in  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  the  advantages  of  iso- 
lation in  the  prevention  and  control  of 
diseases  ail  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  pork  on  these  projects. 

In  the  experiments  at  Scottsbluff  the 
pastured  plats  were  divided  into  two 


EAR  pEBFECT 

TAGS 


Samples  Free 
ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired, 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


I fl  pa  Tin  or 

I  other  lanm- 
neii.  40 
|  yearn  of  re- 
markablc 
r  results.  #1  »  bottle, «  for  S6.  At 
all  ilruif  ntore».  Ank  tor  true 
Hook,  '  Tri  atmo  on  the  Hormi." 
Ur.ll.i.Keii<l*IICo.,1»«l"^,  ».ln,Vt. 


The  old  reliable  remeay  for 
curb,  apllnt,  bony  growths^ 
ringbone. 


equal  parts,  and  the  hogs  moved  from 
one  to  the  other  as  the  alfalfa  became 
short  or  during  irrigation.  It  was  the 
plan  to  pasture  the  alfalfa  to  its  full 
carrying  capacity  but  not  to  overgraze. 
During  the  pasturing  season  each  year, 
which  usually  is  from  May  to  October, 
two  sets  of  hogs  were  used.  Fall-lar- 
rowed  shotes  were  used  during  the 
first  period— May  and  June— and 
snring-farrowed  pigs  during  the  second 
period-^July  to  October.  The  reason 
for  using  two  sets  of  hogs  is  that  fall 
pigs  when  fed  a  liberal  grain  ration, 
are  ready  for  market  about  July  15, 
and  April-farrowed  pigs  are  not  large 
enough  to  utilize  the  pasture  much  be- 
fore that  date. 

The  2  per  cent  ration  of  corn  per 
day  for  each  hundred  pounds  of  live 
weight  of  hogs.  In  other  experiments 
rolled  barley  and  cracked  milo  have 
been  found  to  have  about  the  same 
feeding  value  as  corn.  Grain  was  fed 
once  a  day,  in  the  evening.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  when  fed  grain  only  once 
a  day  the  hogs  will  make  more  use 
of  the  pasture  than  when  grain  is  fed 
both  morning  and  evening,  as  is  usual- 
ly the  case.  When  not  fed  until  even- 
ing the  hogs  become  hungry  and  will 
graze  during  the  cool  hours  of  the 
evening,  even  after  the  grain  is  eaten. 
Again,  if  the  hogs  are  not  fed  grain 
in  the  morning  they  will  stay  out  on 
pasture  until  the  heat  of  the  sun  drives 
them  to  shade.  The  method  of  feed- 
ing grain  once  a  day  also  saves  labor. 
The  hogs  had  access  to  salt,  slacked 
coal,  and  rock  phosphate  all  the  time. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  three 
years'  tests  and  reducing  the  figures 
to  an  acre  basis,  the  following  table 
tells  the  story: 

Results  obtained  by  feeding  eight  lots  of  pigs  on  alfalfa  pasture,  supplemented 
with  approximately  a  2  per  cent  corn  ration,  at  the  Scottsbluff  Experi- 
ment Farm  in  1913,  1914,  and  1915. 


Help  Your 
Boy 


to 


It  Is  every  father's  business 
advise  and  help  his  boy. 
To  guide  and  start  him  out  right 

In  life. 

Can  you  help  him  in  any  greater 
way  than  to  find  the  work  for  i 
which  he  is  best  fitted? 

To  do  so  means  his  success. 

Get  one  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris'  new 
books. 

The  Young  Man 

and  His  Vocation 

It  explains  the  various  sides  of 
every  kind  of  work— tells  the  prep- 
aration for  each,  the  opportunities 
of  each  and  the  pay  from  each. 

It  points  out,  suggests,  encour- 
ages. 

It  will  help  you  to  help  your  boy. 
It  will  help  your  boy  to  choose  for 

himself. 

Send  $1.25  to 
Book  Department 
THE  UTAH  FARMER 
Lehf,  Utah 


Items  of  comparison. 


First 
period 


Second 
period 


Entire 
season 


Number  of  lots  averaged  

Total  gain  per  acre  pounds. 

Corn  fed   do  

Gain  per  pound  of  grain  do  

Gain  per  100  pounds  of  grain  do  

Financial  statement: 

Net  returns  per  acre  of  pasture  

Cost  per  100  pounds  of  gain  (pasture 

at  $15  per  acre)  

Kquiviilent  paid  for  hay,  per  ton  


4 

1,271. 

3,671 
2.88 
34.7 


4 

1,910 
4,173 
2.18 
45.9 


8 

3,181 
7,844 
2.47 
40.5 


$19.70       $89.05  $1.18.75 


3.86 
22.19 


2.8(1 
27.13 


8.11 
25.1.3 


The  prices  used  in  making  the  cal-  changing  the  $7  a  hundredweight  lor 
(  illations  may  be  corrected  approxi-  pork  to  $14,  the  corn  from  $1.07  a  hun- 
mately  to  present    farm    values    by  dredweight  to  $2,  and  the  alfalfa  pas- 


turage from  $15  an  acre  to,  say,  $20 
an  acre. 

On  an  acre  basis,  then,  according  to 
the  table,  the  four  lots  made  an  aver- 
age total  gain  of  1,271  pounds  during 
the  first  period  and  1,910  pounds  dur- 
ing the  second  period,  or  a  total  of 
3,181  pounds  for  the  season.  During 
the  first  period  the  hogs  were  fed  3,671 
pounds  of  corn,  and  during  the  second 
period  4,173  pounds,  or  a  total  of  7,844 
pounds  during  the  season.  It  required 
2.8S  pounds  of  corn  In  the  first  period 
and  2.18  pounds  In  the  second,  In 
addition  to  the  alfalfa  pasture,  to  pro- 
duce 1  pound  of  gain.  For  every  100 
pounds  of  corn  fed  the  hogs  made  a 
gain  of  34.7  pounds  during  the  first 
period  and  45.9  pounds  in  the  second, 
or  an  average  of  40.5  pounds  for  the 
season. 

With  hogs  at  $14  a  hundredweight 
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Tractor  Tests 

Conducted  at  Fremont,  Neb. 

July  26  to  August  2, 1917,  by  the  Agricultural  Engineer* 
ing  Department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska 

Prof.  L.  W.  Chase  in  Charge 

A  series  of  interesting:  tractor  tests  have  just  been  made. 
Every  farmer  may  now  know  facts. 

The  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  determine  under 
actual  farm  conditions  the  amount  of  fuel  required  and  the 
rate  of  doing  various  field  operations,  and  to  study  the 
quality  of  the  work  done.  Also  the  effect  of  different  depths 
of  plowing  in  the  same  field. 

The  tests  were  not  of  a  competitive  nature,  but  were 
made  with  the  object  in  view  of  observing  tractors  in  actual 
farm  work  so  that  all  farmers  might  have  actual  figures. 

The  tests  were  made  with  Case  tractors  operating  stand- 
ard farm  equipment,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
directed  by  Prof.  L.  W.  Chase,  assisted  by  Prof.  O.  W. 
Sjogren,  Mr.  Louis  Runnels  and  Mr.  Ray  W.  Carpenter. 

For  Free  Distribution 

A  bulletin  has  just  been  published  covering  twelve  tests. 
This  is  the  first  authoritative  statement  of  its  kind. 

It  shows  the  equipment  used,  the  kind  of  fields,  the  dif- 
ferent operations.  Of  chief  interest  to  all  farmers  is  the  fuel 
consumption  and  cost  per  acre.  Much  of  this  information  has 
hitherto  been  speculative.  Now  it  is  down  in  black  and 
white.    It  shows  the  advantages  of  Case  tractors. 

Some  of  the  Data 

Each  test  is  complete.  Different  size  tractors  are  used. 
Some  tests  are  for  plowing  at  different  depths.  Some  are 
for  spike-tooth  harrowing  and  disking,  drilling,  etc. 

Kerosene  was  used,  and  based  on  a  cost  of  8}4  cents  per 
gallon,  the  cost  per  acre  for  plowing  under  different  condi- 
tions and  depths  is  shown.  These  are  exact  figures — not 
estimates.  The  temperature  was  100  degrees  in  the  shade — 
but  the  heat,  however,  had  no  effect  on  the  operation  of  the 
tractors  in  any  way. 

Send  for  Your  Copy 

This  bulletin  created  a  sensation  at  the  Fremont  Tractor 
Demonstration.  All  farmers  have  been  waiting  for  conclusive 
figures.  Case,  the  leader  for  76  years  in  power  farming,  now 
sets  a  new  pace.    No  farmer  should  fail  to  get  this  bulletin. 

Copies  are  free.  Merely  send  us  your  name  and  address, 
asking  for  "The  Tractor  Tests  Bulletin,"  and  a  copy  will  be 
forwarded  at  once — without  charge.  The  first  edition  is  just 
off  the  press.    So  don't  delay — write  today. 

J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 

FOUNDED  1842 

628  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


and  corn  at  $2  a  hundredweight,  the  net 
return  per  acre  of  alfalfa  pasture  was 
$_ab.4t>  for  the  season. 

Alfalfa  plats  similar  to  those  pas- 
tured and  in  the  same  field  have  each 
year  been  harvested  for  hay.  The 
three-year  average  yield  of  these  plats 
was  5.52  tons  an  acre,  or  2.24  tons  for 
the  first  period  and  3.28  tons  for  the 
second  period  of  pasturing.  On  the 
basis  of  this  yield,  if  it  is  assumed 
♦hat  the  cost  of  caring  for  the  hogs  is 
equal  to  the  cost  of  harvesting  the  hay, 
the  hogs  paid  an  average  for  the  sea- 
son of  $52.25  a  ton  for  the  hay.  On 
the  project  $6  a  ton  in  the  stack  has 
been  considered  a  good  price  for 
alfalfa  hay. 

The  Scottsbluff  tests  also  showed 
advantages  for  hogging  corn  after  the 
end  of  the  alfalfa  pasturing  season.  In 
three  years'  experiments,  hogging  corn 
without  supplementary  feed  produced 
an  average  of  896  pounds  of  gain, 
worth,  according  to  the  then  prevailing 
prices,  previously  stated,  $65.72  per 
acre,  or  $1.50  per  hundredweight  of  the 
estimated  yield  of  corn.  In  two  years' 
experiments,  hogging  corn  without 
supplementary  feed  produced  an  aver- 
age of  744  pounds  of  gain,  worth  $52.08 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  930  pounds 
of  gain,  worth  $65.10,  where  the  hogs 
had  access  to  alfalfa  pasture  and  1,029 
pounds  of  gain,  worth  $72.03,  where 
the  hogs  were  fed  tankage  in  addition 
to  the  corn,  as  compared  with  $1.55 
per  hundredweight  where  the  hogs  had 
access  to  alfalfa  pasture  and  $1.50  per 
hundredweight  where  tankage  was 
used.  The  use  of  either  alfalfa  or 
tankage  resulted  in  more  rapid  and 
cheaper  gains  than  were  secured 
where  no  supplementary  feed  was  used. 

On  the  reclamation  project  the 
leading  swine  growers  raise  two  lit- 
ters a  year.  This  practice  is  recom- 
mended where  satisfactory  winfier 
quarters  are  provided  for  the  sows 
and  pigs.  Where  adequate  shelter 
and  warmth  are  lacking,  large  losses 
occur  in  the  fall  litters  during  the 
cold  weather.  The  chief  requirements 
for  a  satisfactory  farrowing  house 
are  warmth,  sunshine,  good  venti- 
lation, and  dryness,  warmers  who 
expect  to  build  hog  houses  will  be 
furnished  plans  of  various  types  of 
buildings,  on  request  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  houses 
are  well  adapted  to  conditions  on  the 
projects  and  can  be  built  at  relatively 
small  expense. 

"While  it  is  necessary  to  feed  more 
grain  during  „the  winter  than  during 
the  summer,  not  nearly  so  much  grain 
is  required  during  the  winter  by  fall 
pigs  as  is  necessary  for  pigs  farrow- 
ed in  midsummer.  For  this  reason 
fall  pigs  can  be  wintered  at  compara- 
tively low  cost.  Alfalfa  hay,  supple- 
mented with  grain  and  frequently 
with  stock  beets  or  sugar  beets,  is  a 
good  winter  feed.  When  barley  or 
milo  is  fed  to  hogs  the  feed  value  is 
increased  by  rolling  or  grinding. 

On  the  reclamation  projects,  where 
the  farm  unit  is  small,  few  farmers 
produce  hogs  in  carload  lots.  Hence, 
the  producer  in  marketing  his  output 
must  sell  to  a  local  buyer  or  co-oper- 
ate with  his  neighbors  in  snipping  to 
market.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  de- 
cidedly preferable  and  is  properly  a 
function  of  a  co-operative  association. 
►Co-operative  marKeting  already  is  be- 
ing done  with  gratifying  results  on 
some  of  the  projects.  But  the  factors 
of  successful  co-operative  marketing 
extend  farther  back  than  the  mere 
act  of  collective  shipping.  The 
breeding  and  feeding  practices  need 
to  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of 
efficient  marketing,  so  that  animals  of 
the  desired  size  finish,  and  number 
may  be  ready  at  the  proper  time.  This, 
again,  requires  concerted  action  and 
community  interest. 

Cholera,  the  most  serious  of  the 
disease  affecting  hogs,  is  no  more  a 
nightmare  to  farmers;  it  is  preven- 
table. The  experiments  of  the  last 
few  years  in  the  control  of  this 
disease  on  certain  of  the  reclamation 
projects  have  demonstrated  fully  that 
through  community  cooperation 
disease  control  is  purchasable.  The 
control  of  hog  cholera  is  particularly 
a  community  matter,  as  infection  is 
carried  by  irrigation  water,  birds, 
dogs,  and  various  other  agents. 


No  treatment  at  present  known  is 
effective  in  controlling  or  eradicating 
hog  cholera  unless  careful  sanitary 
methods  are  practised.  The  serum- 
alone  treatment  provides  immunity 
for  30  to  90  days.  Unless  proper  sani- 
tary methods  are  taken,  reinfection 
may  cause  new  outbreaks.  Sanitary 
measures  include  the  prompt  clean- 
ing up  and  disinfection  of  hog  lots 
aud  hog  houses,  and  the  isolation  of 
sick  hogs  of  as  to  minimize  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  hog-cholera  germs. 

To  prevent  sore  mouth  among  hogs 
the  quarters  should  be  sprayed  once 
are  twice  a  month  with  some  good 
disinfectant,  and  air-slaked  lime 
should  be  scattered  around.  If  the 
disease  occurs  in  the  herd,  the  infect- 
ed pigs  should  be  immediately  separ- 
ated lrom  the  others.  The  treatment 
lor  sore  mouth  is  to  plunge  the 
animals  head  first  into  a  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potash,  made  by  dis- 
solving this  substance  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  1  ounce  to  a  gallon.  Dipping 
should  be  done  at  least  twice  a  day 
until  the  pigs  are  cured.  After  dip- 
ping, it  is  well  to  touch  up  the  ulcers 
with  a  small  stick  of  silver  nitrate, 
which  may  be  purchased  at  any  drug 
store. 

Crude  oil  for  kerosene  emulsion  ap- 
plied by  means  or  a  spray  pump  or 
water  sprinkler  will  eradicate  lice 
from  hogs.  When  treating  a  herd,  all 
the  litter  arouna  the  sleeping  quarters 
should  be  raked  up  and  burn- 
ed and  the  quarters  thorough- 
ly sprayed  with  the  same  so- 
lution. Whitewash  applied  to  the 
sides  of  the  sleeping  quarters  is 
beneficial. 

To  treat  hogs  for  worms,  withhold 
all  feed  and  water  for  24  hours,  then 
give  each  pig  from  1  to  4  ounces  of 
castor  oil,  to  which  has  been  added 
oil  of  American  wormseed  as  follows: 
Small  pigs,  2  to  3  months  old,  35 
drops;  pigs  weighing  50  to  100  pounds, 
50  to  100  drops;  large  pigs,  1  tea- 
spoonful.  Each  pig  should  be  dosed 
separately  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 

 o  

SORES  ON  HORSES. 
Bursatti,  or  So-called  Summer  Sores. 

Many  horse  owners  find  that  in  sum- 
mer their  horses  are  troubled  by  sores 
which  resist  usual  metnods  of  treat- 
ment, and  which  in  this  respect  differ 
from  ordinary  wounds.  These  growths 
or  sores  are  supposed  to  be  of  fungous 
origin.  Their  true  nature  and  cause, 
however,  have  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined. They  are  especially  prevalent 
during  hot  weather,  and  are  called 
summer  sores  on  account  of  their  per- 
sistency and  the  difficulty  with  which 
they  are  healed  during  the  summer 
season.  As  cool  weather  approaches, 
healing  frequently  takes  place,  but 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  the 
wound  breaking  out  anew  with  the  ad- 
vent of  warm  weather.  They  may  ap- 
pear on  any  portion  of  the  body,  but 
are  especially  troublesome  when  oc- 
curing  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  limbs 
or  at  points  where  the  harness 
touches. 

Frequently  the  first  indication  or 
appearance  £  the  trouble  is  a  small 
lump  resembling  a  grain  of  shot  be- 
neath the  skin.  In  a  few  days  the 
skin  sloughs  off  over  the  spot,  leaving 
a  raw  surface.  This  increases  in  size 
until  in  a  few  weeks  there  is  a  raw 
surface  from  1  to  several  inches  in 
diameter.  Commonly  there  is  intense 
itching,  and  the  animal  bites  and  rubs 
the  parts,  aggravating  the  condition 
and  increasing  the  size  of  the  sore. 
The  edges  of  these  sores  are  usually 
rough  in  appearance  and  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  When  exam- 
ined closely  they  appear  like  a  mass 
of  dark  bruised  tissue  in  which  is 
embedded  more  or  less  of  a  yellow, 
gritty  growth. 

Numerous  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  resorted  to  in  this  condition, 
with  varying  results,  and  frequently 
no  improvement  is  noted  until  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weather.  Many  cases, 
however,  yield  to  the  following  treat- 
ment: The  woand  is  thoroughly  scrap- 
ed with  a  surgeon's  sterilized  curette, 
or  with  a  clean,  disinfected  dull  knife, 
after  which  it  is  showered  with  cold 
water  for  10  or  15  minutes.  Iodoform 


is  then  dusted  on  and  rubbed  into  the 
wound  by  means  of  a  wad  of  absorbent 
cotton,  and  the  wound  is  immediately 
covered  with  a  layer  of  collodion.  The 
iodoform  and  collodion  applications  are 
repeated  every  24  hours  for  15  days  or 
until  the  sores  heal.  Ether  or  chloro- 
form may  be  used  in  place  of  iodoform, 
being  poured  on  cotton  and  applied  to 
the  sore  for  two  minutes  before  paint- 
ing it  with  colloaion. 

Formalin  has  been  used  uy  injecting 
it  into  the  tissues.  This,  however, 
should  be  usely  only  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian,  as  its  improper  use  might 
cause  severe  sloughing  and  disastrous 
results. 

Not  infrequently  a  valuable  stallion 
becomes  affected,  in  which  case  the 
genital  organs  may  become  involved 
and  incapacitate  the  animal  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  In  such  instances  the 
injection  of  75  to  100  grains  of  salvar- 


san,  or  neosalvarsan,  into  the  blood 
circulation  has  proved  almost  a 
specific.  This,  however,  should  be 
carried  out  only  by  a  competent  veter- 
inarian. It  should  also  be  considered 
that  a  single  injection  o""  this  prepar- 
ation costs  from  $i5  to  $20,  and  its 
use  is  therefore  advisable  only  for  the 
treatment  of  valuable  animals. 

 0  

POINTED  WISDOM 

The  old  farmer  and  his  son  who 
had  just  returned  from  college  were 
looking  at  the  chickens,  when  the 
father  saw  one  of  the  hens  eating  a 
tack. 

"What  on  earth's  that  air  old  hen 
eatin'  tacks  for?"  he  asked  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"That's  easy,"  answered  the  son, 
"she's  going  to  lay  a  carpet. 
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HOW    PRICES    ARE  DETERMINED 

There  are  many  factors  in  deter- 
mining the  price  of  food  products  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  consumers.  Some- 
times it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  the 
other  fellows  point  of  view. 

Recently,  J.  Ogden  Armour,  pro- 
claimed as  the  new  ethics  of  big  busi- 
ness that  the  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  factors  that  enter  into  the 
determination  of  prices.  He  lays  the 
responsibility  of  high  prices  on  the 
advancing  cost  of  the  raw  material 
and  on  tne  costly  service  which 
American  consumers  demand  trom 
their  retail  distributors. 

We  quote  a  few  excerpt  from  the 
article  by  Mr.  Armour. 

"It  is  up  to  the  purveyors  of  food 
to  fully  explain  the  causes  of  hign 
prices  and  to  rely  on  the  American 
Seoole  to  approve  those  advances 
ffi  are  snown  to  be  justifiable  or 
^avoidable."  "For  after  all,  business 
cannot  exist  without  tne  consent  ot 
the  people-and  ought  not  exist  with- 
out their  approval. 

-Meat  is  such  an  important  item  on 
the  American  table  that  its  increased 
cost  has  attracted  attention  and  com- 
ment somewhat  out  ot  proportion  to 
the  rate  of  advance. 

"Meat  price  increases  are  not  due 
to  big  profits  so  far  as  the  meat  pur- 
veyors are  concerned.  *  *  "  is 
actually  a  fact  that  the  fresh  meat 
from  the  steer  or  hog  or  sheep  is  sold 
by  the  packer  to  the  retailer  at  a  fig- 
ure which  often  fails  to  pay  for  the 
raw  product-that  is,  the  animal  on 
the  hoof.  The  profits  which  enable 
packers  to  handle  meat  at  less  than 
cost  are  due  to  the  utilization  of  those 
portions  of  the  animals  which  until 
recent  years  were  wasted  or  destioy 
ed 

"It  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  pro- 
fit in  raising  meat  animals  if  the  sup- 
ply is  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
The  world  demand  for  food  was  never 
greater  than  it  is  today.  ■  •  re- 
mand, in  snort,  has  run  away  from 

SUITt  ^is  my  opinion,  however,  that  be- 
fore the  price  of  meat— and  of  other 
food  products  as  well— can  be  mater- 
ially reduced,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
far  reaching  change  in  the  demands 
made  by  the  public  upon  the  retail 
trade  *  *  *  He  (the  retailer)  is 
compelled  to  charge  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  price 
of  each  article  or  each  pound  of  meat, 
in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  doing 
business  *  *  *  The  retailers  will 
welcome  a  change  in  the  .national 
methods  of  retailing  which  will  enable 
them  to  reduce  their  cost  ot  doing 
business. 

"In  the  first  place  there  are  too 
many  stores.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
there  were  only  a  third  as  many  as 
now  exist,  each  one  would  do  about 
three  times  the  volume  of  business  it 
is  now  doing,  and  a  huge  amount  oi 
overhead  and  fixed  expense  would  be 
cut  off,  making  it  possible  to  sell 
goods  on  a  much  smaller  margin  than 
is  now  tne  case.  Those  merchants 
who  are  now  doing  a  legitimate  busi- 
ness should  be  aided,  but  I  believe  the 
public  has  the  same  right  to  limit  the 
number  of  stores  as  a  means  for  re- 
ducing prices  as  it  has  to  limit  the 
number  of  saloons  as  a  means  of  cur- 
tailing the  liquor  evil.  \ 

"If  the  people  of  today  would  adopt 
the  cash  and  carry  system  of  purchas- 
ing instead  of  clinging  to  the  credit 
and  delivery  plan,  it  would  be  a  boon 
to  both  dealer  and  consumer. 

"In  a  word,  when  the  buying  public 
permits  the  retailer  to  dispense  with 
frequent  and  costly  deliveries,  when 
consumers  pay  their  bills,  promptly  so 
that  the  merchant  can  meet  his  obli- 
gations before  having  to  pay  interest, 
when  the  quick  moving  advertised  and 
standardized  food  crowd  the  slow 
moving  stuff  off  the  shelves,  and  when 
the  number  of  stores  is  limited  to 
point  which  will  permit  of  a  big  busi- 
ness being  done  by  each— then,  and 
not.  till  then-  will  the  retailer  he  abb; 
to  pass  meat  and  other  foods  along 
to  the  consumer  at  a  price  which  will 
not  seem  high  when  compared  with 
the  wholesale  price  thereof." 


PLOW  THE  GARDEN  THIS  FALL 

j.  C.  Whitten. 

Early  plowing  is  necessary  for  an 
early  garaen.  i^and  plowed  in  th£  fall 
will  dry  quicker  and  be  ready  to  plant 
sooner  than  spring  plowed  lana.  Tne 
fall  plowed  garden  should  be  left  in 
the  turrow  slice  unworked,  because 
this  rough  surface  will  catch  the  win- 
ter rain  and  let  the  water  soak  into 
the  subsoil  below;  more  soil  moisture 
is  stored;  more  of  the  surface  soil  finds 
its  way  into  the  openings  in  the  sub- 
soil thus  loosening  and  ameliorating 
the  latter.  The  higher  masses  of  sur- 
tace  soil  granulate  under  tne  influence 
of  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  and 
sun  and  rain.  If  a  garden  is  forked  or 
spaded  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  level  it. 

If  subsoiling  is  desirable  it  should 
be  done  in  the  fall.  Usually  at  this 
season  the  subsoil  is  not  wet  and 
tnerefore  will  not  be  puddled  by 
handling.  Winter  freezing  mellows 
and  distegrates  the  subsoil.  Leaves 
or  similar  loosening  material  to  be 
worked  into  the  soil  are  more  plenti- 
ful in  autumn.  This  fall  working  al- 
so gives  the  soil  time  to  settle  be- 
fore spring  planting.  Soil  worked 
deep  in  the  spring,  leaving  an  open- 
ing below,  may  dry  out  badly,  es- 
pecially if  much  coarse  organic  mat- 
ter is  worked  in  shortly  before  plant- 
ing. 

During  the  first  sunny  days  of 
early  spring  the  rough  surface  of 
fall  turned  land  dries  and  flocculates. 
It  is  in  condition  to  work  down  and 
be  planted  to  early  vegetables  in 
March  or  sometimes  in  February.  On 
the  other  hand,  land  which  lies  un- 
turned, smooth  and  flat  during  a  wet 
winter  has  no  dry  flocculent  surface 
and  remains  too  wet  to  handle  until 
late. 

THE  HURST  SAGE  BRUSH 
GRUBBER 

The  best  implement  known  for 
clearing  land  of  sage  brush,  for 
the  money,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  Confer- 
ence week.  Will  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain its  merits  to  any  one  wishing 
the  information. 

THE  HURST  GRUBBER  CO. 
Fairview  Utah 

FOR  RENT 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


The  Bender  &  Schulze  Ranch. 

We  will  rent  our  ranch  for  a  term 
of  years  to  the  right  party.  Ranch 
consists  of  280  acres;  155  acres  in  fair 
stand  of  alfalfa.  Will  cut  about  400 
tons  next  year;  will  put  in  20  acres 
more  next  spring.  Ranch  fenced  with 
woven  wire  fence. 

For  particulars  apply  to  owners. 
BENDER  &  SCHULZE 
Delta,  Utah. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  MAKE 
SOME  MONEY 

And  secure  a  good  farm  at  the  same  time. 

The  sale  of  the  entire  Elberta  Irri- 
gation Project  has  been  postponed  by  the 
District  Court  for  30  days. 

Several  big  successful  companies  are 
going  to  bid  on  it.  Under  new  manage- 
ment there  will  be  land  boom  at  Elberta. 

One  company  agrees  to  bring  100  farm- 
ers from  the  Dakotas. 

OUR  PROPOSITION 

I  have  some  land  that  can  be  secured 
at  a  bargain  25  to  50  dollars  less  than 
the  other  land  will  sell  for.  It  is  ideally 
located.  Best  kind  of  land  with  primary 
water  right.  The  way  to  secure  a  good 
farm  at  a  low  price  is  to  buy  now,  be- 
fore this  sale  is  put  through. 

Can  make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It 
is  a  real  bargain  if  you  want  a  farm. 

Write  me  today  so  we  can  get  together. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 

604  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acre  irrigated  cattle  ranch,  ad- 
joining open  range  and  two  miles 
from  forest  reserve.  Has  125  tons  hay, 
20  acres  grain,  5  acres  of  potatoes,  12 
horses,  26  cattle,  22  hogs,  150  chickens, 
harness,  wagons  and  all  the  machin- 
ery needed.  Price  $12,000.  Good 
terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 
Ogden  Utah 


$1,000   PROFIT   PER   ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

1500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coioi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  in  its  turn.  Itn  Just 
an  good  to  set  out  plants  in  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEOAR 
Wellington  Utah 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 

A  NEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Write 

Melville  Land  Company 


RELIABLE    FARM  BARGAINS 

KIMBALL    &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 

We  have  right  near  the  town  of 
Tremonton  one  of  the  choicest 
farms  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
Utah.  This  farm  contains  120 
acres,  with  a  beautiful  home,  lawn 
and  trees;  five  acres  of  first-class 
orchard,  large  barns  that  will  hold 
fifty  or  sixty  head  of  stock  and 
fifty  or  seventy-five  tons  of  hay. 
In  additoin  to  this  it  has  a  large 
garage,  wagon  sheds,  large  ma- 
chine sheds,  blacksmith  shop,  tank 
for  water  to  distribute  over  the 
place,  a  bunkhouse  for  hired  men, 
an  apple  cellar.  In  fact  this 
place  is  equipped  with  all  the  mod- 
ern buildings  that  anybody  could 
desire  on  the  farm,  costing  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  These  build- 
ings are  in  a  high  state  of  repair, 
all  painted  up  in  first-class  con- 
dition, and  a  very  desirable  look- 
ing farm.  This  property  is  sit- 
uated on  the  Lincoln  highway, 
right  near  a  school,  and  one  of 
the  nicest  towns  in  northern  Utah. 
This  farm  can  be  had  at  $175.00 
per  acre,  including  all  im  prove- 
ments;  one-fourth  down,  ten  years 
on  the  balance,  6  per  cent  inter- 
est. This  property  this  year  has 
taken  enough  crops  off  to  pay  at 
least  one-half  of  the  purchase 
price  of  the  land. 

On  Sixteenth  South,  just  off  of 
State  street,  we  have  one  acre 
with  a  three-room  house  for 
$1200.00.  Small  payment  down, 
terms  on  the  balance. 

160  acres  in  Cache  valley  right 
near  the  railroad  station  and  the 
town  of  Clifton.  This  property 
has  been  farmed  for  years  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  farms 
in  that  part  of  Cache  valley.  We 
are  offering  this  farm  for  $7000.00. 
$700.00  down,  ten  years  on  the  bal- 
ance. 

70  acres  in  Cache  valley  on  the 
main  county  road  right  near  the 
railroad  station;  good  schools, 
churches  and  social  conditions 
near.  Fii'st^-class  water  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  Water  right  on 
the  canal.  This  ground  is  partly 
planted  in  clover  this  year.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  nice  farm  in 
Cache  valley  that  is  adapted  for  s 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  hay,  grain,' 
or  alfalfa,  this  farm  will  appeal  to 
you.  The  price,  $110.00  per  acre, 
10  per  cent  down,  ten  years  on  the 
balance. 

We  have  240  acres  in  the  Bear 
River  valley,  water  for  GO  acres, 
balance  dry  farm.  This  property 
can  be  had  for  $150.00  for  the  irri- 
gated and  $50.00  for  the  balance. 
This  land  can  all  be  irrigated  and 
lies  under  the  canal.  We  will  con- 
sider exchanging  this  property  for 
Salt  Lake  City  real  estate. 

KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 

"Land  Merchants." 
54  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
Phone  Was.  9G3. 
FARM   AND   RANCH  DEPART- 
MENT. 


FOR  SALE— REAL  ESTATE 
Ninety  acres  fruit  and  stock  farm  near! 
Ogden,  30  acres  in  choice  fruit,  $1,000  lna 
tools  and  implements.  Full  water  right,] 
Will  sell  with  or  without  this  years  crop.] 
One-half  of  purchase  price  can  run  at] 
six  per  cent.  Will  consider  trade  fori 
desirable  city  or  farm  property. 

O.  A.  KENNEDY 
Utah  Nat'l.  Bldg.  Ogden,  Utah 


UINTAH  BASIN  FARM  FOR  SALE 

160  acres,  120  acres  irrigable,  7M 
shares  paid  up  water  stock,  represent! 
ing  over  one  second  foot  of.  water.  J 

50  acres  plowed  and  partly  seeded* 
three  wire  fence,  good  localityif 
near  town  of  Myton,  close  to  state* 
road. 

Owner  has  more  land  than  he  can 
care  for,  and  make  beneficial  use  of 
water  on,  land  near  by  sold  recently 
lor  $75. 00  per  acre,  land  adjoining  held 
at  $40.00  without  any  improvements 
on  It.  To  make  quick  sale  offer  this 
place  for  $1,000.00,  can  give  terms  to 
suit.    Will  c  nsider  trade. 

P.  O.  BOX  225,  MYTON,  UTAH. 
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USE    MORE  CORN   IN   OUR  HOME 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

The  Rye  and  Injun  mixture  was 
poured  into  a  snallow  iron  dish*,  or 
Kettle,  about  \l  inches  in  diameter 
and  lour  inches  deep.  A  cover  was 
placed  on  the  kettle  and  tne  kettle 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  old  fashioned 
Dutch  ovens,  wuere  the  bread  was 
slowly  cooked. 

The  old  fashioned  Rye  and  Injun 
had  a  hard  crust  on  the  top  of  the 
loaf  and  this  was  used  to  make  "crust 
coffee"  whicn  made  a  very  good  tast- 

.  ing  beverage,  reminding    of  postum 

"cereal. 

The  hard  crusts  were  used  in  an- 
other way,  and  not  alone  the  c  rust,  but 
slices  of  the  toasted  bread.  These 
pieces  were  broken  up  into  a  kettle  of 
hot  milk,  to  which  a  piece  of  butter 
and  a  couple  of  pinches  of  salt  had 
been  added;  the  mixture  was  brought 
to  nearly  a  boil  and  was  then  ready 
to  use.   The  dish  was  called  "brewis." 

A  very  successful,  though  later,  rule 
for  making  Rye  and  Injun  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 4  cupfuls  corn  meal,  one  cup- 
ful rye  meal,  a  half  cupiul  wheat  flour, 
two  cupfuls  sour  milk,  one  cupful 
molasses,  two  teaspoonsful  soda  and 


Bigger  Profits 
On  Hogs 

Protein  is  the  element  in  food 
that* builds  quickly  and  firmly. 
The  ordinary  food  does  not 
contain  sufficient '  protein.  If 
you  feed— 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

prepared  by  the  Ogden  Pack- 
ing &  Provision  Company, 
along  with  the  regular  feed, 
you'll  find  a  big  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  your  hogs. 
Helps  to  bring  bigger  prices. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


salt  to  taste.  If  necessary,  water  is 
added  to  make  a  fairly  thin  batter. 
I  take  in  shallow  round  iron  kettle  for 
three  nours  in  a  slow  oven. 

Corn  Meal  Mush 

For  an  addition  to  roast  loin  of  pork 
or  roasted  fowl,  prepare  a  corn  meal 
mush.  Indian  meal  is  salted  and  scald- 
ed as  in  making  Hasty  pudding,  and 
the  cooked  meal  is  transferred  to  a 
deep  long  tin  dish  to  form  it.  Invert 
the  dish  and  shake  ouc.  the  loaf. 
Serve  hot  in  form  of  slices,  pouring 
gravy  over  them. 

Breakfast  Spoon-Breads 

It  is  worth  remembering  tha  there 
are  not  medium  grades  of  cornbread. 
It  is  either  irresistibly  good  or  uneat- 
able. So  housekeepers  who  are  trying 
to  make  their  families  cornbread 
lovers  must  practice  for  a  100  per  cent 
record.  This  is  especially  true  of 
spoon-breads,  but  the  perfect  product 
is  worth  the  effort.  These  soft  corn- 
breads  are  very  popular  for  breakfast 
in  the  cornbread  belt.  They  are  ser- 
ved with  a  spoon  from  the  dish  in 
which  baked.  Spoon-bread  makes  an 
excellent  breakfast  combination  with 
hash  or  scrambled  eggs. 

Here  are  three  favorite  Spoon- 
Breads. 

Virginia  Batter-Bread. 

1  cup  white  corn  meal. 
1%  cups  boiling  water. 
1  cup  sweet  milk. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
2  eggs. 

Sift  meal  into  a  bowl.  See  that  the 
water  is  boiling  vigorously,  pour  over 
the  meal,  stirring  at  the  same  time. 
When  luke  warm,  add  the  sweet  milk, 
the  well  beaten  egg  yolk  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Add  the  baking  powder 
and  last  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites.  Pour  into  a  hot,  well  greased 
baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  thirty  minutes.  If  baked  in 
a  snallow  pan,  twenty  minutes  will 
suffice. 

Hominy  Bread. 

2  cups  boiled  hominy  grits. 
2  eggs. 

1  cup  sweet  milk. 
1-3  cup  flour. 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder. 

1  tablespoon  fat. 

Cook  hominy  with  four  times  the 
bulk  of  water.  Cool  and  add  the 
sweet  milk  and  well  beaten  eggs.  Sift 
in  the  flour  and  baking  powder.  Last 
add  the  hot  fat  and  pour  into  greased 
baking  dish  and  bake  in  hot  oven  un- 
til firm  and  brown,  but  not  stiff. 
Cornbread   with  Rice. 

2  cups  sour  milk. 

1  teaspton  soda  (scant). 

2  cups  boiled  rice. 
1  cup  cornmeal. 

1  tablespoon  shortening. 
Combine  ingredients  in  order  named 
and  bake  in  greased  bowl  until  firm. 
Midday  Dinner  Cornbreads. 
When  there  is  so  much  corn  and  not 


0ia  50  Los  An§eles 

ylWi        and  Return 
Tickets  on  Sale  Daily 

June  15th  to  Sept.  30th 

piverse  Routes  Via  Rail  and  Steamer,  Including  San 

Francisco 

Proportionately  Low  Fares  for  Tickets  Including 
San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle. 
Stopovers  at  All  Points.  No  Validation  Fee. 
Final  Limit  October  31,  1917. 

For  Reservations  and  Routings,  see 

Local  Agent,  or  Address 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  a.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


enough  wheat,  it  is  worth  while  to 
learn  to  eat  cornbread.  The  success 
of  this  venture  depends  on  the  kind  of 
cornbread  the  American  women  ser- 
ves. She  may  make  her  dinner  corn- 
bread  plain  or  make  it  with  eggs,  but 
if  she  wants  to  create  a  cornbread  ap- 
petite in  her  family,  she  snoiild  make 
it  of  fresh  unbolted  meal  and  make  it 
crisp  and  golden  brown. 

Here  are  two  favorite  dinner  breads: 
Corn  Pones 

2  cups  white  meal,  2  cups  butter- 
milk, y-i  teaspoonful  soda,  1  teaspoon- 
ful  salt,  1  tablespoon  melted  fat. 

Put  fat  in  biscuit  tin  or  iron  grid- 
dle on  top  of  ,the  stove.  While  it  is 
heating,  sift  meal  and  add  salt.  Stir 
soda  into  the  buttermilk,  mixing 
thoroughly.  When  frothing  reaches 
its  height,  pour  milk  into  meal  and 
stir  togetner.  Add  the  smoking  hot 
fat.  The  mixture  should  be  a  very 
stiff  batter.  If  too  thick,  more  milk 
or  water  may  be  added.  Drop  from 
spoon  in  small  ablong  cakes  in  the 
hot  pan.  Leave  the  pan  on  top  of  the 
stove  until  the  bread  begins  to  rise, 
tnen  cook  in  moderately  hot  oven. 
The  crust  of  the  cornbread  should  be 
thick,  crisp,  and  golden  brown. 
Cornmeal  Sticks. 

2y2  cups  cornmeal,  y2  cup  flour,  1 
teaspoon  soda,  lteaspoon  salt,  1  tea- 
spoon baking  powder,  1  egg,  2  cups 
buttermilk,  1'  cup  sweet  milk. 

Sift  meal,  flour  and  baking  powder 
together.  Add  salt.  Stir  soda  into 
the  buttermilk  until  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, and  while  milk  is  frothing 
vigorously,  mix  with  meal  and  flour. 
Add  sweet  milk.  Beat  thoroughly  and 
add  well  beaten  egg.  Have  ready 
irons  well  greased  and  very  hot. 
Pour  mixture  in  at  once  and  bake  in 
quick  oven  until  crisp  brown. 
Risen  Cornbread  for  Supper. 

The  spoon  breads  are  equally  good 
for  supper  and  always  mane  a  sub- 
stantial dish  with/  a  meat  stew.  When 
company  is  coming  or  you  want  to 
surprise  the  family,  try  risen  corn- 
bread  for  supper.  It  is? not  advisable 
to  attempt  it  for  breakfast  because 
meal  ferments  so  rapidly  with  yeast 
that  the  product  is  likely  to  be  sour 
by  morning. 

1  cake  compressed  yeast,  2  cups 
sweet  milk,  scalded  and  cooled,  2 
tablespoons  brown  sugar  2  table- 
spoons lard,  2y2  cups  white  corn- 
meal, 1  cupsifted  flour,  1  teaspoon 
salt,2  eggs  well  beaten. 

Dissolve  yeast  and  sugar  in  luke- 
warm milk  and  add  melted  fat.  Stir 
in  the  cornmeal,  flour,  salt  and  add 
well  beaten  eggs.  Beat  thoroughly. 
Fill  greased  bowl  two-thirds  full.  Set 
to  rise  in  a  warm  place  for  about  an 
hour.  Be  careful  that  it  does  not 
over  rise.  It  should  be  baked  as  soon 
as  light.  The  baking  will  require 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  thickness  of  pone. 

 o  

THRESHING  BEANS 

In  sections  of  the  country  where 
beans  as  a  field  crop  have  been  re- 
cently introduced  as  a  new  feature 
in  crop  rotation  the  most  important 
question  after  the  crop  na*s  been  se- 
cured is_  how  to  best  thresh  them. 
Where  there  are  not  enough  beans 
raised  to  warrant  the  purchase  and 
operation  of  a  regular  bean  thresher 
tue^best  and  cheapest  way  is  to  tread 
them  out  with  horses  on  the  barn 
floor.  This  does  not  split  the  beans 
but  does  polish  them  so  that  their 
color  will  be  bright.  It  is  surprising 
how  fast  they  can  be  threshed  out  in 
this  way.  The  beans  must  be  spread 
pretty  thick  on  the  flooor  to  begin 
with  an  kept  stirred  up  and  turned 
as  the  work  progresses.  When  the 
threshed  beans  and  dirt  gets  five  or 
six  inches  deep  on  the  floor  they  are 
run  through  the  fanning  millby  tak- 
ing the  bottom  out  of  the  hopper  and 
using  the  wire  rake  in  place  of  the 
chess  board.  This  causes  the  coarse 
materials  to  be  blown  over  the  tail 
board  and  allows  the  beans  to  pass 
freely  through  the  screen.  While  they 
can  be  threshed  out  with  the  flail  in 
small  quantities,  this  method  is  more 
apt  to  split  them.  The  crop  cannot 
be  threshed  by  the  ordinary  grain 
separator  as  the  motion  required 
to  thresh  them  clean  will  badly  split 
the  beans.     A  sort  of  make-shift  is 


DUROC  BRED  80W8 
We  are  offering  a  few  choice  fall 
gilts,  aired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Richards  Defender,  and  bred  to  our 
new  giant  herd  boar,  Richards 
Pathfinder.  We  purchased  Rich- 
ards Pathfinder  In  Iowa  last  De- 
cember and  he  Is  the  largest  boar 
of  his  age  we  have  ever  seen.  Thess 
good  gilts  will  farrow  during  Au- 
gust and  we  are  pricing  them  low, 
as  we  need  the  room. 

We  guarantee  to  please  you  or 
will  refund  your  money  and  j,*y 
the  express  charges  both  ways. 
RICHARDS  LIVE  8TOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho 
"Home  of  the  Champion  Duroca." 


FOR  SALE 

20   head   young  Hereford 
Bulls,  liegistered. 
Colorado  Raised. 

Box  No.  22 
Minersville,  Utah. 

FOR  SALE 

A  20  H.  P.  International  Harvester 
Tractor  Engine,  less  one-third  cost  price. 
Engine  now  1700.00,  5yJisc  plow,  $75.CX 
See  outfit  at  work.  Also  big  Engine  Disc 
Harrow,  New  Spring  Tooth  Harrow,  Small 
Disc   Harrow  and   one  Mower. 

HENRY  SCHEPERS 
Sells,  Skull  Valley,  Tooele  Co.,  Utah. 


BROWN    BROKERAGE  COMPANY 
Eccles   Builditifl,   Ogden,  Utah. 

Our  business  is  selling  in  car  lots. 

COTTON  SEED  CAKE  &  MEAL 
CORN,  OATS,  HAY,  STOCK  FEED 
Provide  against  uncertainties  of  transport- 
ation by  anticipating  your  require- 
ments early. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  from 
'Richards  Defender"  and  rathfinder" 
and  "Illistrator"  breeding.  Some  fine 
boars  and  sows  of  "Burks  Goodenough" 
young  boars  for  sale  from  "Harold? 
Model,"  Blue1  Ribbon  sow,  at  Utah  State 
Fair  1915  and  191G  and  "Defender  " 

VICTOR  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho. 


Produce  market  wishes  to  hear  from 
(parties  having  all  kinds  poultry  and 
fresh  eggs  for  sale.  Box  237  Ely 
Nevada. 

MAN — To  wear  fine  suit,  act  as  agent; 
big  pay,  easy  work.  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  738  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE 

Second  handed  Sheep  Shearing 
Machinery.  Four  machines  are  as 
many  as  needed. 

BOX  No.  22 
MINERSVILLE,  UTAH. 


KESKO  FARM 

Ranches  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  75  Heifers 


100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  See  tnese  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Dur~c  Figs,  grand-daugh- 
ters of  noted  Defender  and  guiranteed, 
$15.00  each  while  they  last.  Have  beeD 
crowded  along.  Reference:  First 
National  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah.  Write 

LIONEL  THATCHER 
Ogden  Utah 

sometimes  arranged  by  removing  a 
part  of  the  cylinder  and  concave  teeth 
and  reducing  the  motion,  but  this  is 
not  a  satisfactory  method  from  any 
point  of  view.  The  regular  bean  ma- 
chine has  a  double  cylinder  and  is 
arranged  all  through  in  a  different 
manner  from  a  grain  separator.  I 
have  threshed  hundreds  of  bushels 
of  beans  with  horses  before  the  ad- 
vent of  the  reguiar  bean  thresher  and 
would  advise  that  method  in  localities 
where  but  few  beans  are  raised. — H. 
E.  Cox. 
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All  Aboard  For  The  Utah 

State  Fair! 

The  biggest  and  best  exposition  in  Utah's 
history  is  now  being  assembled  in  Salt  Lake. 
Exhibits  are  arriving  from  every  corner  of  the 
West. 

Get  Your  Exhibit  Ready  to 

Ship  Now!! 

The  finest  entertainment  program  ever 
brought  to  Utah  has  been  obtained. 

Horse  Racing,  Auto  Racing,  Auto 
Polo,  Circus  Acts,  Vaudeville  Acts 
and  the  Great  Fireworks  Display — 
The  War  of  Nations. 

Special  Excursions  on  all  Railroads 

Utah  State  Fair 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
September  29 — October  6 

[liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiin  f¥] 
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Devoted  to  Agriculture  ir\ 


e  Rocky  Mountain  Region^ 


VOLUME    XIV;  No.  9 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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The  Time  For  Filling  Your  Silo  Is  Here 


By  William  Olsen. 


Carelessness  and  lack  of  proper 
methods  in  tilling  silos  have  spoiled 
many  a  hundred  ton  of  good  corn  and 
given  ensilage  an  unfair  "tryout." 

Common  sense  should  be  used  when 
filling  the  silo,  for  Where  one  lack  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
filling  a  silo,  he  should  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others. 

Corn  makes  the  best  silage  when 
the  majority  of  the  ears  are  dented  or 
just  beginning  to  glaze.  If  corn  is  put 
into  the  silo  before  this  stage  of 
maturity  is  reached,  the  silage  becomes 
very  sour  or  acid  and  is  apt  to  have 
a  low  feeding  value. 

When  corn  becomes  dry  from  being 
frosted  or  allowed  to  get  ripe,  it  will 
make  good  silage  if  water,  is  added  at 
filling  time.  No  definite  rule  can  be 
given  as  to  the  right  amount  of  water 
to  add,  but  the  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  moisture  content  equal  to  that  of 
green  corn. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  cut  corn 
be  thoroughly  mixed  after  it  is  elevat- 
ed or  blown  into  the  silo.  If  this  is  not 
done  the  heavier  portions  will  fall  in 
one  place  and  cause  the  silage  to  set- 
tle unevenly,  resulting  in  much  loss, 
due  to  spoiling. 

The  importance  of  some  of  these 
little  things  a  sthey  .may  seem  to  the 
beginner  must  not  be  over  looked. 
They  mean  the  success  or  loss  of  a 
great  deal  to  the  new  silo  owner. 

During  the  process  of  filling,  the  cut. 
material  should  be  kept  slightly  higher 
at  the  edges  tnan  in  the  center,  and 
well  tramped  close  to  the  sides,  where 
friction  prevents  it  from  settling.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  tranlp  in  the  center 
of  the  silo,  for  the  weight  of  the  silage 
there  is  sufficient  to  insure  thorough 
packing.  Silos  that  are  deep  and  of 
large  diameter  require  less  tramping 
than  those  of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  problem  right  now  to  many  new 
silo  owners  Is  the  one  of  how  to  cut 
the  corn  and  the  securing  of  an  ensil- 
age cutter.  Corn  cutters  that  cut  and 
bind  the  corn  in  bundles  is  being  used 
but  all  farmers  can  not  afford  to  buy 
them.  This  part  of  the  work  however, 
can  be  done  in  the  old  fashioned  way 
of  cutting  and  hauling  corn.  It  takes 
more  time  but  oiie  must  consider  his 
time,  his  capital  and  amount  of  work 
to  do  and  all  before  he  invest  in  an 
expensive  machine. 

The  work  of  filling  the  silo  after  the 
corn  is  cut  an*  delivered  at  the  silo 
is  a  what  will  bother  most  farmers. 

Unless  one  has  a  small,  light  engine 
on  the  farm,  I  wouldn't  buy  a  cutter 
with  a  capacity  oi  less  than  twenty 
tons  an  hour.  We  have  always  felt 
that  it  was  cheaper  to  hire  the  power. 
We  pay  $10  a  aay  for  25-horse  power 
engine  and  a  man  to  run  it;  with  such 
power  available  the  problem  is  to  keep 
the  corn  to  the  cutter. 

A  complete  outfit  with  us  consists  of 
a  machine  man  at  cutter,  extra  man 
to  help  unload,  four  teamsters  when 
the  com  1b  close  and  mor.3  in  the  pro- 
portion to  the  distance,  four  men  in 
tne  field  to  put  corn  on  the  wagons, 
one  binder  and  team  with  extra  good 
man  in  charge,  one  man  to  cut  out 


rows  and  off  ends  for  the  binder,  and 
a  general  manager  who  is  expected  to 
look  after  the  silo.  This  silo  man  is 
the  last  place  to  be  filled.  I  am  sure 
there  is  more  labor  wasted  in  silo 
tramping  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  work;  green  corn  packs  with 
practically  no  tramping  at  all.   A  man, 


by  tramping,  accomplishes  about  as 
much  as  he  would  in  tramping  sand. 
All  we  wish  is  to  keep  the  silage  rea- 
sonably level.  If  a  man  is  in  the  silo 
every  hour,  levels  it  off,  and  looks 
after  the  doors,  it  is  good  enough  for 
us. 

The  important  thing  is  to  see  that 


Corn  for  the  silo  can  be  cut  either  by  hand  or  by  machine.  Hand  cutting 
is  practiced  on  farms  where  the  amount  of  corn  to  be  harvested  is  so  small 
as  to  make  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  corn  harvester  too  great  to  justify 
its  use.  Hand  cutting  is  slow  and  laborious  and  there  are  probably  few 
localities  now  where  the  purchase  of  a  -harvester  would  not  be  profitable  in- 
vestment. 

There  are  on  the  market  several  makes  of  silage  cutters  that  will  give 
satisfaction.  The  capacity  of  the  machine  to  be  purchased  is  an  important 
consideration  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  Many  persons  make  the 
mistake  of  getting  a  cutter  which  is  too  small,  thus  making  the  operation 
of  filling  the  silo  very  slow  and  interfering  with  the  continuous  employment 
of  the  entire  force  of  men.  It  is  better  to  get  a  machine  large  enough  so 
that  one  will  be  able  to  keep  busy  all  the  time.  The  larger  cutters  are 
equipped  with  self-feeders,  a  labor-saving  device  which  the  smaller  sizes  lack. 

The  usual  length  of  cutting  varies  from  one-half  to  1  inch.  The  latter 
is  considered  a  little  too  long,  since  pieces  of  this  length  will  neither  pack  so 
closely  in  the  silo1  nor  be  so  completely  consumed  when  fed  as  will  the  shorter 
lengths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  longer  the  pieces  the  more  rapidly  can  the 
corn  be  run  through  the  cutter. 


the  silage  is  packed  down  so  as  to  ex- 
clude all  the  air. 

When  one  has  his  own  power,  I 
believe  it  pays  to  use  one  of  the  load- 
ing devices  that  are  attached  to  the 
binder,  and  elevate  ue  corn  on  the 
wagon.  We  nave  never  felt  that  they 
were  practical  for  us,  for  the  reason 
that  if  anything  wont  wrong  with  the 
binder  or  elevator  for  a  moment  the 
entire  work  must  stop;  and  also  if  a 
large  machine  is  run  to  capacity  one 
bidner  has  to  work  overtime  to  keep 
ahead.  Here  again  we  have  been  so 
situated  that  we  could  get  the  help. 
However,  these  elevators  do  work,  and 
are  splendid  labor  savers  under  proper 
conditions. 

If  I  had  only  one  silo  I  would  not 
put  a  roof  on/for  the  reason  that  when 
filling,  a  temporary  form  can  be  built 
around  the  top  of  the  silo  and  filled 
three  or  four  feet  higher.  Thus  you 
have  a  silo  full  of  settled  silage.  How- 
ever, when  a  silo  is  left  for  summer 
feeding,  there  is  considerable  waste  if 
the  top  is  not  protected  from  excessive 
water  and  sun.  When  finishing  a  silo 
we  try  to  leave  it  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
not  more  than  four,  as  in  about  four 
days  the  top  will  commence  to  spoil. 
By  the  third  day  it  is  considerably 
setled  and  the  entire  mass  is  hot  and 
soft. 

In  refilling  we  put  in  one  man  or 
two,  if  possible,  for  now  the  entire 
lower  part  is  hot  and  tramping  helps 
to  drive  out  the  air.  Fill  as  full  as 
possible  and  level  off.  Care  is  taken 
in  this  last  filling  to  keep  the  silage 
well  tramped  around  the  outside.  We 
usually  scatter  three  or  four  inches  of 
oats  chaff  over  the  top,  tramp  thorough- 
ly and  sow  a  half  bushel  of  oats  to 
the  silo.  Each  morning  for  four  or 
five  days  the  silo  is  thoroughly  tramp- 
ed. If  the  corn  is  rather  ripe  we  put 
considerable  water  on  top  to  help 
drive  out  the  air. 

As  suggested  we  have  found  out  that 
to  accomplish  the  best  results  we  can 
work  as  outlined  above.  All  farmers 
may  not  be  situated  as  we  are  and  they 
will  have  to  work  out  some  way  to 
keep  all  busy,  a  enough  men  to 
make  a  "team"  is  the  best  way. 
Often  neighbors  will  join  together  in 
order  to  do  tnis. 

If  a  heavy  frost  comes  before  you 
can  silo  all  the  corn  we  believe  the 
thing  to  do  then  is  to  start  the  binder 
at  once  and  drive  hard  unless  it  gets 
dry  enough  to  loosen  the  leaves — then 
only  work  mornings  and  late  nights. 
Pile  the  bundles  up  in  the  field  in  not 
too  large  piles  and  cut  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  rain  which  usually  follows 
a  heavy  frost  will  injure  the  corn  for 
less  on  the  ground  than  standing,  hut 
get  in  the  silo  as  soon  as  you  can,  for 
if  it  turns  warm  the  corn  will  mould 
in  the  field. 

The  cost  of  filling  a  silo  varies  ac- 
cording to  local  and  individual  con- 
ditions. However,  lowering  cost  de- 
pends on  two  things:  Efficient  man- 
agement and  efficient  loyal  help.  One 
sorehead  knocker  in  the  cornfield  on 
a  wet  morning  can  easily  raise  yonr 
ton  cost  for  the  day  5c  to  10c. 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


ANSWER  TO  QUESTIONS  ABOUT 

SILOING  BEET  TOPS 

Replying  to  your  inquiries: 

Yes,  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  make 
the  pit  for  the  natural  earth  silo  for 
heet  tops  and  crowns  more  than  five 
feet  deep,  if  it  is  desired.  In  many 
parts  of  the  beet  growing  districts,  it 
is  not  quite  safe  to  excavate  deeper 
than  five  feet  on  account  of  the  water 
table  rising,  which  would  be  bad  for 
the  silage.  Good  drainage  is  impera- 
tive. In  some  piaces  where  this 
method  of  siloing  will  be  practiced, 
not  more  than  two  fee.  depth  will  be 
safe.  In  that  event,  the  tops  will  be 
stacked  above  me  pit  level  and  then 
covered  with  earth.  The  width  and 
length  of  the  excavation  may  be  deter- 
mined according  to  the  tonnage  that 
will  be  available  to  go  into  the  silo. 
Straw: 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  use 
straw  with  the  tops  and  crowns. 

When  straw  is  spread  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pit  and  also  against  the  sides, 
next  to  the  earth,  the  straw  will  mould 
and  not  the  tops  and  crowns;  it  is  more 
economical  to  waste  the  straw  than 
the  tops.  Then  ,  too,  the  straw  takes 
up  the  excess  moisture  and  more  near- 
ly equalizes  moisture  in  the  silo.  Of 
course,  if  the  tops  were  allowed  to 
wither  and  dry  badly,  perhaps  the 
straw  would  make  the  silo  too  dry. 


It  will  pack  better  and  also  there  will 
be  much  better  and  more  uniform 
fermentation,  if  the  tops  and  crowns 
are  gathered  and  put  in  before  they 
have  lain  on  the  field  to  exceed  two 
days;  better  if  they  can  be  gathered 
each  day.  Yes,  getting  the  contents 
well  packed  and  the  air  excluded  is 
very  important. 

Labor: 

Labor  is  a  serious  problem  at  that 
busy  time  but  any  one  would  consider 
it  very  extravagant  to  allow  lucern 
hay  to  waste  fully  half  pf  its  value 
through  neglect.  A  ton  of  good  beet 
top  silage  is  worth  two-thirds  of  a  ton 
of  well  cured  hay,  for  feeding. 


FARMERS!  ATTENTION 

Mark  Austin. 

Again  we  would  like  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  the  importance  of 
FALL  PLOWING,  as  previously  out- 
lined. Fall  plowing  will  mean  on  the 
average  at  least  two  tons  of  beets 
more  per  acre  than  Spring  plowing, 
and  on  alfalfa  land  or  heavy  clay  soil 
from  three  to  four  tons  per  acre  m'ore. 
The  recent  rains  have  put  the  land  in 
first-class    condition      for  plowing. 

-Alfalfa  lands  could  be  disked  and 
plowed  now  and  then  replowed  just 
before  the  weather    freezes    up  in 

November. 


HOME  MANUFACTURE 

OF  VINEGAR 

By  T.  H.  Abell,  Assistant  Horticultur- 
ist Utah  Agricultural  College. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Utah  who  have 
more  fruit  than  they  can  dispose  of 
will  find  a  satisfactory  and  profitable 
outlet  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar. 
Poor  vinegar  is  a  hard  thing  to  sell, 
but  there  is  always  a  market  for  good 
vinegar,  and  anyone  should  be  able  to 
make  good  vinegar  if  they  carefully 
follow  instructions.  Vinegar  may  be 
made  from  many  fruits  including  ap- 
ples, grapes,  prunes  and  peaches,  and 
may  be  made  from  the  sound  cull  fruit 
as  well  as  the  finest  specimens.  Be- 
fore going  into  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess, it  might  be  well  to  consider  the 
principles  involved. 

All  ripe  fruit  contains  sugar,  the 
amount  varying  with  the  kind,  variety 
and  ripeness  of  the  fruit  and  the  cul- 
tural treatment.  The  first  stage  in 
the  process  of  vinegar  making  is  the 
changing  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  by 
means  of  a  ferment  commonly  called 
yeast.  When  this  process  is  com- 
pleted another  ferment  is  introduced 
which  changes  tne  alcohol  into  acetic 
acid,  the  important  constituent  of 
vinegar.  Both  of  these  fermentations 
occur  only  in  the  presence  of  plenty  of 
air  and  will  be  retarded  or  stopped  if 
the  juice  is  confined  in  a  tightly  closed 
vessel. 

In  making  apple  cider  vinegar  the 
first  step  is  the  choosing  of  the  fruit. 
Only  ripe  apples  that  are  sound  and 
free  from  worms  should  be  used  since 
they  contain  the  most  sugar.  Green 
or  overripe  fruit  not  only  contains  less 
sugar  but  is  also  liable  to  spoil  the 
flavor  of  the  product.  If  the  apples 
are  dirty,  they  should  be  washed.  The 
common  cider  mill  is  very  suitable 
for  crushing  and  pressing  the  fruit. 
Never  add  water  to  the  juice  or  water 
the  pomace  and  re-press,  as  such  a 
praetHc  is  liable  to  reduce  the  sugar 
content  to  such  a  low  percent  that  the 
final  acid  content  will  be  below  the 
standard  set  by  law.  If  possible,  let 
the  juice  stand  two  or  three  days  in 
open  vessels  to  anow  the  sediment 
to  settle  out. 

Next  pour  the  juice  into  thoroughly 
cleaned  barrels  which  have  been  wash- 
ed with  boiling  water.  Do  not  pour 
fresh  cider  Into  old  uirty  silmy  vine- 
gar barrels  and  expect  good  results. 
The  barrels  should  be  filled  only 
about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  full 
to  give  more  surface  for  the  yeast  to 
act  upon  and  to  allow  plenty  of 
aeration.  This  Is  further  accomplish- 
ed by  leaving  out  the  bung  and  filling 


the  hole  with  a  loose  cotton  plug. 
This  allows  passage  of  the  air  but 
excludes  dirt  and  flies,  vo  start  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  disoive  some 
fresh  compressed  yeast  in  water  and 
add  to  the  juice  at  the  rate  of 
one  cake  to  each  five  gallons.  The 
barrel  should  be  stored,  prefer- 
ably at  a  temperature  of  65  degrees 
to  75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If  kept 
warmer  there  will  be  a  loss  of  alchool 
by  evaporation.  If  put  in  a  cool  cellar 
the  feremntation  will  proceed  but  at 
a  much  slower  rate  than  if  set  on  the 
sunny  side  of  a  building. 

When  the  juice  ceases  to  bubble, 
the  sugar  has  all  been  changed  to 
alcohol  and  the  product  is  "hard 
cider."  Tne  clear  liquid  should  be 
immediately  drawn  off  '  into  another 
clean  and  sterile  barrel,  filling  this 
also  only  about  two-thiras  -full.  To 
this  add  about  a  gallon  of  good  vine-  | 
gar,  or  place  a  little  "mother"  on  the 
surface.  "Mother"  is  the  thin  white 
scum  foi  ad  on  the  surface  of  good 
vinegar,  not  the  green  slime  fbund  in 
old  vinegar,  and  is  composed  of  organ- 
isms which  change  the  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid  or  vinegar.  This  change 
also  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  a  tem- 
perature of  65  degrees  to  75  degrees. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  air  admitted 
through  the  loose  cotton  plug.  Wb^n  the 
alcohol  has  all  changed  to  acid,  which 
takes  from  three  to  eighteen  months, 
the  vinegar  should  be  drawn  off  into 
a  clean  barrel;  if  there  is  enough 
vinegar,  completely  fill  the  barrel  and 
stopper  tightly.  This  prevents  the 
deterioration  of  the  vinegar.    If  there 


is  any  doubt  as  to  when  the  alcohol 
has  been  changed  to  acid  send  a 
sample  of  the  vinegar  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture,  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  Logan,  Utah,  where  it 
will  be  tested  free  of  charge. 

The  same  principles  and  similar 
methods  apply  to  making  vinegar 
from  other  fruits.  A  method  used  for 
prunes  or  peaches  is  to  crush  the 
fruit  and  place  it  in  a  vessel  with  a 
false  bottom  made  of  burlap  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  juice  drips  through 
the  burlap  onto  the  real  bottom  and  is 
then  drained  off  into  a  barrel  or  tub 
below.  The  yeast  is  mixed  with  the 
crushed  mass  which  it  ferments, 
freeing  the  juice  which  drains  out  be- 
low. The  fermenting  juice  is  caught 
in  the  barrel  and  treated  as  outlined 
for  cider  vinegar.  Or  the  fruit  may 
be  halved,  pited,  land  pressed  the 
same  as  apples. 

Grape  vinegar  is  made  by  a  process 
similar  to  that  for  apple,  but  requires 
more  care  and  attention.  Anyone 
wishing  further  information  on  this 
subject  may  secure  it  by  writing  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  Agricul- 
tural College,  Logan,  Utah. 


Vinegar  making  is  prohibited  by 
law  except  by  permission,  which  may 
be  secured  from  the  Prohibition  Bur- 
eau of  the  Attor/iey  General's  Office, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 

andateamandadesiretomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
moneyin  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experiencetorun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
Landes   &  Company 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 
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THE  EMPIRE  ARMY 

"Mobilized"  for  Efficient  Dairying 

"America  Prepared  and  America  Efficient"  means  more  than  a  fully 
equipped  army  and  navy.  It  means  industrial  and  agricultural  preparedness 
of  a  high  order — Modern  labor  eaving  methods  in  factory  end  farm. 

The  big  army  of  EMPIRE  users  is  prepared  to  "do  its  bit"— and  more, 
regardless  of  the  shortage  of  men  that  will  result  when  recruiting  begins  in 
earnest.  With 


EMPIRE  users  will  be  able  to  produce  more  and  better  milk— milk 

5  more  cows  with  less  help — safeguard  the  condition  of  their  valuable  Ej 

cows  through  the  gentle,  uniform  action  of  the  EMPIRE  Teat  Cup. 

i  You,  too,  should  be  prepared  with  EMPIRE  Equipment  to  meet  the  demands  that  ~ 

3  will  be  made  upon  vou  for  bigger  and  better  production  in  this  time  of  naUonal  stiesi.  — 

=  OUR    FAIR    DISPLAY   AND    DEMONSTRATIONS    WILL    BE  = 

~  i       MADE  AT  OUR  STORE.  SS 

SAM  PETERSON  &  SONS  CO.  | 

147  South  StateSt.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


"The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmers  Friend" 

THE  AMERICAN 

DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

Bean  and  Pea  Thresher 

STRONG— RUGGED— EFFICIENT 

Built  in  three  size*-14xl4  inch,  20x20  inch  and  26x26  inch 
cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 

Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  and 
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About  The  Price  of  Wheat 


America's  Responsibility 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


After  considerable  discussion  and 
many  telegram  it  now  seems  as  if  the 
price  for  wheat  has  been  determined 
for  Utah-Idaho  and  the  western 
states.  The  price  of  No.  1  wheat  at 
Chicago  has  not  been  changed  but  a 
small  adjustment  made  for  the  ex- 
treme western  farmer,  making  a  ter- 
minal point  at  San  Franciso  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  prices  fixed  do  not  ap- 
ply to  seed  wheat.  The  price  is  fixed 
and  the  producer  should  know  that 
price.  The  cost  for  handling*  is  re- 
gulated by  the  government  and  the 
grower  will  not  sell  at  a  figure  which 
will  allow  the  buyer  an  excessive  pro- 
fit. 

Probably  most  wheat  will  go  to  mar- 
ket through  the  usual  channels  and 
local  prices  will  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  cost  of  getting  it  into  the 
ultimate  buyer's  hands.  By  argree- 
ment  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
millers  of  the  country  the  profit  on 
flour  is  to  be  25  cents  per  barrel,  and 
the  profit  on  mill  feed  is  to  be  50  cents 
per  ton,  which  is  a  good  deal  less  than 
usual.  With  so  many  millers  working 
on  these  margins  by  agreement  it  is 
expected  that  the  others  will  do  so 
by  force  of  circumstances. 

How  to  Determine  Price. 

There  is  very  little  if  any,  of  No.  1 
Northern  hard  spring  wheat  in  this 
territory.  It  is  estimated  that  75  to 
90  per  cent  will  grade  No.  2  and  No.  3. 
No.  2  Hard  brings  at  Chicago  $.2.17 
at  Kansas  City  $2.15.  No.  3  Hard  $2.14 
at  Chicago,  No.  4  Hard  $2.10  at 
Chicago. 

No.  2  white  soft  $2.15  at  Chicago  No. 
3  white  soft  $2.12,  No.  4  white»  soft 
$2*08  and  so  on  down  the  list.  In  the 
mixed  grades  if  white  predominates 
the  price  is  4  cents  below  white  soft, 
if  red  predominates  the  price  is  4 
cents  below  hard  red  prices. 

i  ae  rates  on  wheat  follow:  Salt 
Lake  to  uos  Angeles,  21  cents  per 
bushel  or  Jo  cents  per  cwt.  Salt  Lake 
to  San  Francisco,  21  cents  per  bushel 
or  35  cents  per  cwt.  Boise,  Idaho,  to 
Los  Angeies,  30  cents  per  bushel  or  50 
cents  per  cwt.  Boist  Idaho,  to  San 
Francisco,  same.  Sale  Lake  to  Chicago 
50  cents  per  cwt.  or  30  cents  a  bushel, 
iviay  Store  Wheat. 

Under  certain  conditions  wheat  may 
be  stored.  Permission  has  been  grant- 
ed so  that  the  home  suppiy  of  wheat 
will  not  be  shipped  out.  There  was  a 
chance  of  wheat  having  to  be  shipped 
back  next  year  before  harvest  for  local 
consumption. 

The  new  arrangement  will  benefit 
both  farmers  and  millers.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Armstrong  federal  food  commissioner 
for  Utah,  and  now  in  Washington  and 
sent  home  the  following  telegram 
which  gives  in  details  the  new  arrange- 
ment for  the  Western  States: 

I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  completed  with 
regard  to  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  for 
the  protection  of  millers  located  at 
points  in  sections  where  the  home 
supply  of  wheat  is  only  sufficient  for 
their  home  needs  or  with  a  small  sur- 
plus. It  is  settled  that  on  a  suitable 
statement  from  the  mills  of  their 
needs  and  the  reasons  for  requiring 
modification  to  them  license  regu- 
lations will  be  modified  in  each  case 
to  permit  such  mills  to  occumulate 
any  necessary  milling  supply  and  to 
store  wheat  for  this  purpose.  Blanks 
showing  the  details  have  been  sent 
out  generally  to  all  millers  and  all 


the  agents  of  the  grain  corporations 
are  supplied  with  them  which  will  be 
furnished  promptly  on  application  and 
immediately  acted  on  by  the  general 
office.  Further  for  the  protection  of 
milling  reserves  in  sections  which 
might  be  dangerously  depleted  by  a 
crop  movement  we  are  planning  the 
above.  Arrangements  will  be  extend- 
ed by  the  grain  corporation  entering 
into  contracts  with  operating  elevat- 
ors in  those  sections  by  which  the 
corporation  guarantees  the  value  of 
the  wheat  and  receives  'a  turn  the 
right  to  order  the  wheat  retained  in 
the  elevators  on  the  payment  of  stor- 
age insurance  and  interest  hy  the 
grain  corporation  at  the  rate  of  one 
fifteenth  cent  per  bushel  per  day 
which,  will  show  profitable  use  to  such 


Europe  is  short  of  food,  due  to  the 
diversion  of  millions  of  men  from  pro- 
duction to  war,  to  the  occupation  of 
land  by  the  armies,  to  the  isolation  of 
markets  by  belligerent  lines.  Always 
dependent  upon  imports  for  a  large 
portion  of  its  food  xor  men  and  animals 
and  for  fertilizers,  the  submarine  de- 
struction of  shipping  has  limited 
Europe  in  her  imports  of  fodder  and 
fertilizers  until  many  animals  have 
necessarily  been  slaughtered  and  the 
soil  reduced  in  productivity.  Further- 
more, shipping  must  now  be  devoted  to 
the  most  concentrated  foods  and  by 
getting  these  from  the  nearest  market 
— North  America.  All  of  these  con- 
ditions will  continue  to  cumulate  until 
the  war  is  over. 

The  supplies  in  the  world's  larder 
for  the  next  twelve  months  are  no  y 


concrete. 


an  elevator.  The  grain  corporation 
stipulates  to  have  the  right  to  direct 
the  shipment  of  that  grain  and  will 
use  this  rignt  to  direct  it  to  those 
mills  that  need  supplies  later.  Such 
districts  as  Utah  and  Colorado  and 
Eastern  Idaho  will  be  investigated 
immediately  as  to  "whether  the  cur- 
rent of  wheat  now  flowing  in  should 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  section  at  all 
and  as  to  how  much,  if  any,  should 
go.  The  Food  Administration  has  al- 
so devised  a  form  of  permit  for  the 
creation  of  seed  stock  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  creation  of  seed  stocks 
by  a  modification  of  the  storage  re- 
gulations so  as  to  encourage  the  re- 
tention of  seed  in  the  sections  where 
it  is  to  be  used.  The  Food  Administ- 
ration entirely  agrees  the  grain  con- 
trol should  be  used  to  preserve  mill- 
ing stocks  in  those  districts  where 
they  will  afterwards  be  needed  for 
future  consumption  with  as  little 
transportation  burden  as  possible  and 
the  assurance  that  the  wheat  can  al- 
ways be  sold  to  the  grain  corporation 
at  the  price  stated,  should  encourage 
the  local  bankers  to  accept  such 
credits  freely  and  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  any  event  of  rediscount- 
ing  such  paper  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank,  thus  enlarging  local 
credit  facilities.  With  a  view  to 
ameliorating  the  situation  arisfng 
from  the  rigid  action  of  the  new  de- 


known.  They  are  too  short  to  sup- 
port our  allies  unless  every  man, 
woman  and  child  enters  National  ser- 
vice to  support  the  Food  Administ- 
ration. 

France,  England,  Ireland,  Italy, 
and  Belgium  in  peace  time  import  40 
per  cent  of  their  wheat.  Owing  to 
the  reduction  in  harvest  they  must 
during  lu.e  next  tweive  months  im- 
port 60  per  cent.  In  peace  times  we 
furnish  8.2  per  cent  of  their  bread- 
stuffs;  Canada  furnishes  11.6  per  cent 
and  they  draw  from  other  markets 
20.2  per  cent.  This  year,  the  fine 
exertion  of  Canadu  will  furnish  about 
15  per  cent,  we  must  furnish  20  per 
cent  and  we  must  reserve  2  per  cent 

partment  of  Agriculture  grading  Act 
the  food  Admistration  is  undertaking 
to  buy  all  grades  below  number  three 
on  sample  until  further  notice.  This 
should  greatly  ass.st  the  farmers  who 
have  grain  at  no  4  or  lower  grades. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for 
overseas  handling  of  wheat  permitting 
a  new  base  price  being  established  at 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  of 
$2.10  number  one  northern  and  for 
certain  points  in  Utah  and  Southern 
Idaho  this  will  oe  found  a  more  ad- 
vantageous outlet  than  Omaha  and 
Chicago.  The  government  guarantees 
of  $2.00  a  bushel  at  principal  interior 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


for  neutrals  from  whom  we  draw  vital 
supplies.  This  leaves  25  per  cent 
which  the  allies  must  eke  out  by  use 
of  other  cereals  in  their  war  bread, 
obtain  from  other  marKets  or  further 
reduce  consumption.  Our  22  per  cent 
means  220,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
against  our  surplus  in  this  year  of 
short  crops  of  only  88,000,000,  if  we 
eat  normally.  L  we  reduce  our  wheat 
flour  consumption  from  5  pounds  per 
week  per  person  to  4  pounus,  Wi  shall 
make  available  our  quota. 

The  food  animais.  among  the  Allies 
have  decreased  since  the  war  began 
by  about  33,000,00u  head,  thus  their 
meat,  fat,  milk,  and  butter  have  de- 
creased in  the  fac  of  increased  need. 
They  normally  import  30  per  cent  of 
their  fodder-grains,  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  Owing  to  the  reduction  in 
their  harvest  they  must,  tais  next 
twelve  months,  import  o«j  per  cent  if 
they  receive  the  normal  amount.  In 
peace  times  we  'furnish  them  under  2 
per  cent,  and  Canada  under  1  per  cent. 
This  year  we  must  alone  furnish  them 
with  at  least  40  per  cent,  as  Canada 
produces  little  but  wneat.  Our  quota 
means  500,000,000  busnels  and  we  can 
do  it  if  our  great  corn  and  oats  crops 
mature. 

They  need  the  cereals  other  than 
wheat,  not  only  to  supply  feed  for 
animals  but  partly  to  substitute  for 
wheat  in  the  bread.  They  can,  how- 
ever, only  absorb  a  certain  amount  of 
corn  for  human  food,  for,  except  in 
ItalV,  they  have  never  eaten  corn 
bread,  and  have  no  adequate  mills, 
and,  besides,  household  baking  is  a 
lost  art  and  corn  bread  can  not  be 
distributed  from  the  bakeries.  There- 
fore, they  must  have  wneat  as  the 
basis  for  their  war  loaf. 

France  and  Italy  formerly  produced 
their  own  sugar.  They  can  not  do  so 
now.  England  imported  largely  from 
Germany  and  Russia.  Therefore,  Our 
allies  must  now  come  to  the  West 
Indies  for  over  2,000,000  tons  if  they 
are  to  obtain  a  normal  amount.  They 
thus  draw  from  our  own  source  of 
supply  and  we  must  divide  with  them. 

Of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  we 
have  a  superabundance,  which  we  can 
not  ship,  because  they  require  from  4 
to  10  times  the  tonnage  of  more  con- 
centrated foods.  We  have  abundant 
fishi  sea  foods,  and  poultry. 

Therefore,  we  have  two  clear  duties: 
First,  to  substitute  other  commodities 
we  have  in  abundance  for  those  that 
we  can  ship;  second,  to  eliminate 
every  waste.  If  in  this  way 
we  can  reduce  our  average  con- 
sumption per  person  1  pound  of  wheat 
flour,  2  ounces  of  fat,  7  ounces  of  sugar 
and  7  ounces  of  meat  per  week,  and 
if  we  use  our  milk  and  butter  careful- 
ly and  without  waste,  we  can  maintain 
our  own  people  on  a  full  diet  and  can 
still  supply  the  deficiency  in  our  allies' 
food,  for  when  these  apparently  small 
individual  savings  are  multiplied  by 
100,000,000  every  week  they  assume 
gigantic  proportions  and  offer  a  com- 
plete solution  of  our  problem. 

We  must  remember  that  every  flag 
that  flies  against  Germany  is  by  proxy 
the  American  flag,  that  those  fighting 
in  our  defense  can  not  be  maintained 
over  this  winter  without  the  minimum 
food  necessary  for  their  armies  and 
ours,  and  for  their  men,  women,  and 
children  at  home.  The  provision  of 
these  needs  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  the  resolute  personal  service  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country. 
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DAIRYING 


MARKETING  THE  DAIRY 

PRODUCTS     FROM  THE 

FARMERS'  STANDPOINT 

Sterling  E.  Price. 

Since  the  county  creamery  has 
come  into  existence,  dairying  has 
taken  rapid  strides.  They  have  fur- 
nished a  fair  market,  but  here  again 
we  find  disadvantages.  The  skim  milk 
problem  is  not  so  serious  for  while  the 
skim  milk  returned  is  not  as  valuable 
as  farm  separated  milk,  it  furnishes 
fair  hog  food.  The  big  dis- 
advantage lie  in  the  low  price 
paid  for  the  milk,  the  unfair 
tests  and  weights  and  the  competition 
a  country  creamery  meets  with  a 
large  concern.  The  competition  is 
solely  the  farmer's  fault.  Several 
field  county  creameries  were  visited 
and  in  every  case  the  failure  was  due 
to  farmers  patronizing  a  big  concern 
because  a  temporary  price  of  a  few 
cents  higher  than  the  local  price  was 
offered.  Four  counties  in  Utah  were 
visited  where  in  but  two  small  cream- 
eries were  in  operation  independent 
of  the  creamery  corporation,  and  the 
price  of  milK.  ranged  from  6  cents  a 
gallon  to  14  cents  a  gallon  and  from 
10  cents  to  32  cents  a  pound  for  but- 
ter fat.  In  a  county  joining  one  of 
these  where  the  farmers  have  gotten 
together  the  price  of  butter  fat  rang- 
ed from  30  cents  a  pound  to  42  cents 
a  pound  with  an  average  of  38  cents 
a  pound.  This,  without  doubt,  shows 
thoughtless,  selfish  management  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer. 

A  coroporation  creamery  was  visit- 
ed in  Grand  Junction  and  they  gave 
the  report  tnat  no  creameries  were  in 
operation  between  there  and  Salt 
i^ake  City,  Utah.  They  had  put  out 
of  business,  or  prevented  from  going 
into  business,  a  district  of  350  miles 
radius  and  nave  established  shipping 
stations  throughout  this  territory  pay- 
ing prices  just  enough  to  keep  the 
dairyman  in  the  business. 

Idaho — -"Complaints  have  repeated- 
ly been  made  to  this  department/by 
small  creameries  situated  throughout 
the  state  that  larger  concerns  were 
invading  their  territory  with  unwar- 
ranted prices  for  butter  fat,  in  some 
instances  considerably  above  the  mar- 
ket price,  and  that  because  of  this 
they  were  losing  their  customers  and 
in  consequence  would  either  nave  to 
close  down  their  business  or  sell  out." 

Other  minor  items  of  disadvantage 
in  creamery  marketing  are  the  care- 
less methods  of  handling  and  produc- 
ing milk  which  tue  farmer  falls  into, 
and  he  has  to  accept  the  weights, 
tests  and  objection  of  the  creamery 
man. 

These  methods  outlined  seem  to 
the  farmer  tne  only  feasible  and 
economical  methods  of  marketing  his 
dairy  products.  There  are  many 
other  methods  which  a  few  business- 
like farmers  are  following  and  by 
which  they  are  becoming  wealthy. 

First  and  most    profitable  among 


You   will    find  a 

cordial,  helpful  spi  rit 

at  this  bank,  whether 

f"l 

your  account  be  large  gj 
or  small. 


Resources    over  $9,000,000. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


these  is  the  private  market,  i.  e.  sup- 
plying a  catering  house,  a  hotel,  re- 
struant,  rich  families,  saloon  and^such 
with  an  A  grade  product.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  easiest  and 
most  economical  ways  of  marketing. 
Several  house  wives  report  their  but- 
ter contracted  for  25,  30  and  35  cents 
a  pound  the  year  round,  Milk  5  cents 
a  quart  delivered  in  bulk,  buttermilk 
from  5  to  20  cent  a  gallon,  and  cream 
from  10  to  30  cents  a  pint.  Others 
gave  cream  from  70  cents  to  $1.00  a 
gallon  lor  cream  testing  from  18  to  22 
per  cent  fat,  many  were  getting  z\ 
cents  a  gallon  for  milk  in  bulk.  One 
reported  50  cents  a  gallon  for  milk  to 
the  Baltimore  Hotel  in  K.  C.  In  many 
cases  such  markets  are  not  thought 
of  by  the  ordinary  farmer.  If  he  real- 
ized that  by  paying  from  30  cents  to 
50  cents  express  on  20  per  cent  of 
butter  he  could  in  many  places  get  lu 
to  15  cents  a  pound  more  for  it  or  10 
to  20  cents  more  a  gallon  for  his 
cream,  surely  he  would  take  advan- 
tage. 

Where  milk  testing  3.5  per  cent  fat 
is  sold  at  the  price  per  gallon  given 
in  the  table,  creams  of  Different  per 
cents  should  sell  at  the  price  also 
given  below: 

Price     20%     25%    30%    B.  fat  butter 
per  gal.  cream  cream  cream    @  rb.    @  lb. 
$  .16      $  .74      $  .'JO      $1.00      $  .46      $  .35 

.18        .84       1.04       1.26        .53  .41 

.20         .96       1.08       1.43         .60  .47 

A  second  way  of  profitable  market- 
ing is  making  special  products  such  as 
producing  milk  for  babies.  This  is 
more  expensive  to  produce  but  the 
price  increases  corrospondingly,  Ben 
R.  Eldridge  of  S.  L.  C.  Utah  reports 
the  sale  of  such  milk  at  12.5  cents  a 
quart  but  in  educating  the  people  to 
the  value  of  his  product  the  cost  was 
so  great  that  he  thought  it  more  pro- 
fitable to  produce  grade  A  milk  at  10c 
a  quart.  Many  other  places,  especially 
larger  cities  report  a  great  profit 
from  this  special  product.  Other 
special  products  which  bring  great 
profits  are  selling  whipping  cream  and 
cottage  cheese. 

Mrs.  B.  from  near  Portland  Oregon 
reports  the  following  form  such: 

Mrs.  B.  owns  a  farm  of  ten  acres 
twelve  miles  from  market.  Her  seven 
Jersey  cows  produce  an  average  of 
sixteen  gallons  of  4.5  per  cent  milk 
daily.  The  following  is  a  statement 
for  an  average  month: 

Receipts. 
G48  pounds  cottage  cheese 

(12%   fat)    at  15c  $97.20 

960  pints  whipping  cream 

(34%  fat)  at  20c   78.00 

Total  receipts  for 

milk  produce   $175.20 

Expenses. 
Monthly  cost  of  feed, 

labor,  etc   $52.50 

Monthly  cost  of  marketing   20.00 

Total  expenses  for  the  month  $72.50 

Mrs.  B's  profit  for  one  month  $102.70 
The  demand  for  sweet  cream  from 
dealers  who  supply  this  commodity  in 
bottles  to  consumers  and  for  ice  cream 
manufacturers  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  supply  is  very  hard  to  get  and  fre- 
quently has  to  be  shipped  long  dis- 
tances. The  prices  paid  for  this  pro- 
duct usually  ranges  from  3  cents  to 
12  cents  higher  for  butter  fat  per 
pound  than  can  be  obtained  from  its 
sale  in  trie  form  of  butter. 

Report  from  creameries  marketing 
Ice  cream  show  uat  some  of  these 
are  marketing  a  large  percentage  of 
their  product  in  this  way.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  marketing  a  gallon  of  ice 
cream  is  45  cents  and  the  same  report 
shows  the  average  wholesale  selling 
price  to  be  87  cents  lcavin;;  a  margin 
of  42  cents  a  gallon.  100  pounds  of 
18  per  cent  cream  is  equal  to  12  gallon 
which  with  a  60  per  cent  over  run  will 
produce  20  gallons  of  ice  cream  and 
if  sold  for  87  cents  a  gallon  will 
amount  to  $17.40.  Alio  win;;  that  l!i,> 
sugar,  flavoring,  etc  cost  $1.40  there 


Why  Do  You  Strive  for 
Quality  Products? 

Why  Not  Raise  Ordinary  Livestock,  Ordinary  Grain 
or  Ordinary  Fruit? 

It  costs  extra  money  to  start  and  maintain  a  herd  of  blood- 
ed cattle,  hogs  or  sheep. 

It  takes  extra  time  and  care  to  select  quality  seed  corn  as 
a  basis  for  a  quality  crop. 

It  takes  extra  money,  time  and  care  to  start  and  keep  up  a 
quality  fruit  orchard. 

You  could  do  away  with  this  extra  expense  by  being  satis- 
fied with  just  ordinary  products.  Why  do  you  seek  for  quality? 

Here  is  the  reason:  You  pin 
your  faith  to  quality  because 
you  know  that  the  extra  expense 


entailed  by  the  effort  for  quality 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  extra 
profits  that  quality  products  re- 
turn. 

Quality  is  profitable  in  what 
you  raise  to  sell.    It  is  just  as 
profitable  in  what  you  buy  to ' 
use. 

We  have  at  your  service  a 
stock  of  highest  quality  farm 
implements.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  ordinary  in  these  imple- 


ments. Their  quality  has  been 
recognized  for  years  through- 
out the  world. 

If  you  were  fully  satisfied  with 
raising  ordinary  products,  we 
might  deal  in  ordinary  imple- 
ments. Quality  in  what  we  had 
to  sell  would  not  attract  you. 
But  knowing  that  you  appre- 
ciate the  worth  of  quality,  we 
are  herte  to  serve  you  with  qual- 
ity goods.  You  will  find  the 
quality  of  our  stock  and  the 
quality  of  our  service  hoth  pro- 
fitaole  to  you.  And  remember, 
you  can  see  before  you  buy. 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH  IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


"UTAH'S 
WONDERLAND" 
Reached  Via 
THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


Zion  Canyon 


"Wylie  Way" 


From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Canyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 


is  left  $16.00  for  18  pounds  of  fat  used. 
On  this  basis  the  butterfat  sells  with 
a  21  per  cent  overrun  would  produce 
21.78  pounds  of  butter  and  if  sold  at' 
32  cents  a  pound  tt»e  N.  Y.  average 
price  for  1915)  would  amount  to  $6.97 
or  38.5  centsa  pound  for  the  fat.  A 
comparison  of  these  items  shows  a  dif- 
ference of  50.3  cents  a  pound  for  but- 
ter fat.  This  is  Just  an  average  in- 
stance. Many  large  plants  report 
even  greater  profits  than  this.  An 
ice  cream  plant  of  Chicago  reports  an 
overrun  of  100  per  cent  with  a  trade 
that  averages  $1.25  a  gallon  and  a 
wholesale  trade  of  80  cents  a  gallon 
willi  t  lie  cost  of  production  at  40  cents 
a  gallon,  A  plant  at  Excelsior  Springs 
Co.  reports  a  wholesale  price  of  75 


cents  a  gallon,  85  per  cent  overrun  and 
cost  of  production  45  cents.  The 
Bauer  Ice  Cream  Co.  of  Denver  make 
an  18  per  cent  ice  cream  for  70  cents 
a  gallon  and  retail  at  $1.00  a  gallon  in 
quantity  or  $1.25  to  $2.00  a  gallon  in 
small  lots:  Most-  of  these  ice  cream 
companies  are  forced  to  buy  >  their 
cream  from  creameries  and  large  milk 
plants  because  the  farmer  falis  to  fur 
nish  a  standard  product  and  a  reliable 
amount.  In  every  case  investigated 
the  ice  cream  manufacturer  bought 
his  cream  from  a  creamery,  the  cream- 
ery making  a  net  profit  of  from  5  cents 
to  15  cents  a  gallon.  If  the  farmer 
or  group  of  3  or  4  farmers  would  co-op- 
erate and  furnish  a  concern  with  a  A 
grade,  standard  product  why  couldn't 
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they  furnishthe    ice    cream    manu-  feed  on  the  farm  and  thereby  saves 

facturer   and   save   the   middleman's  80  per  cent  of  the  fertility  contained 

profit.    They  not  only  save  the  money  in  the  feed.    This  is  the  average  dairy 

profit  but  it  leaves  the  skim  milk  for  amounts  to  a  very  amount. 


Cooperative  Creameries 

Wm.  Olsen. 

Much  has  been  said  in  farm  papers  but  they  have  produced  a  good  pro- 

abouf  co-operative  creameries.    They  duct  and  have  paid  good  dividends  to 

have  been  very  successful    in    some  the  stock-holders  and  milk  producers, 

communities,  while  at    other    places  In  order  to  make  it  co-operative  In 

they  nave  tailed.   The  reason  of  these  every  sense  of  the  word,  those  who 

failures  has  been  the  lack  of  support  have  furnished  the  equipment  for  the 

by  the  people  who  started  out  to  work  creamery  are  paid  a  good  dividend, 

with  their  neighbors  in  a  co-operative  usually  about  twenty  per  cent.  The 

way.  remainder  of  the  profits  are  divided 

It  may  be  interesting  and  of  value  among  the  milk  producers,  according 

to  some  of  our  communities  to  have  a  to  the  amount  of  milk  delivered  at 

detail  financial  statement  of  just  how  the  creamery  during  the  year, 

one  of  these  co-operative  creameries  A  careful  study  of  these  figures  will 

is  doing.  show  that  there  is  money  in  cheese 

The  Monroe  Creamery  Company,  has  making.    The  report  of  the  Monroe 

been  very  successful  with  their  creams  Creamery  Company  for  the  year  end- 

ery.   Not  only  have  ttttey  made  money,  ing  July  1st  is  given  below: 

FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  MONROE  CREAMERY  CO.  JULY  1st,  1917. 

Receipts: 

Cash  on  hand  July  1st,  1916  %  1,821.44 

Cash  received  for  cheese  sold   28,529.21 

Cash  received  for  stock  sold   245.00 

$30,595.65 

Less  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1917   2,973.01  $27,622.64 

Disbursements: 

Paid  out  for  Milk  $19,948.79 

Wilford  Hansen  Salary   870.00 

Hansey  Hansen    440.00 

Dan  Larsen    600.00 

Jacob  Magleby    480.00 

Directors   ,   73.00 

New  Building  &  Improvements   1,363.15 

Advertising    17.42 

Office  Expenses  and  Telephone   102.74 

Cheese  Boxes   327.62 

Fixtures   452.81 

Supplies    854.12 

Repairs    40.69 

Expenses  at  Factory,  Freight,  etc   419.35 

Coal   470.47 

,     Taxes     85.12 

Feeding  Company  Team   200.85 

Stock  Dividend    224.67. 

Dividend  on  Milk  delivered   651.84  $27,622.64 

Resources: 

Grounds,  Building,  and  Machinery  $  4,419.64 

Cheese  on  hand  July  1,  1917   1,397.60 

Accounts  receivable    2,610.32 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1917   2,973.01  $11,400.57 

Liabilities: 

Capital  Stock   $  2,446.75 

Accounts  we  owe   40z.31 

Salaries  due    205.06 

Owing  for  milk  ).   930.64 

Working  Capital    7,415.81  11,400.56 


INSPECT  THE  SILO 

BEFORE  FILLING 

S.  T.  Simpson. 
Unnecessary  delay  and  expense  will 
be  avoided  if  the  silo  and  the  mach- 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Purebred  Registered 
Send  for  Free  Illustrated 
Booklets.  The  Holstein- 
Friesian,  Association  of 
America,  Box  279,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  ' 'TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


inery  used  in  making  silage  are  care- 
fully inspected  before  filling  is  start- 
ed. The  silo  should  be  examined  for 
openings  in  the  walls  where  air  might 
enter  and  spoil  the  stored  crop,  and 
for  rough  places  which  might  pre- 
vent proper  settling  of  the  corn.  The 
hoops  on  wooden  stave  silos  be 
tightened  sufficiently  to  close  all 
cracks,  but  they  should  not  be  tight 
enough  to  buckle  the  staves.  The 
staves  will  absorb  some  moisture 
from  the  silage.  Consequently  the 
'  hoops  should  be  released  somewhat, 
a  few  days  after  the  silo  has  been 
filled,  to  prevent  the  swelling  staves 
from  buckling  or  breaking  the  hoops. 
The  walls  of  masonry  silos  should  be 
inspected  for  cracks,  sand  pockets 
and  rough  places.  Some  owners  give 
the  inside  surface  a  thin  coating  of 
rich  cement  with  a  whitewash  brush. 
This  is  not  necessary  unless  the  sur- 
face of  the  wall  has  become  rough- 
ened. Metal  silos  frequently  need 
fresh  applications  of  especially  pre- 
pared paints  to  prevent  corroding. 
*A  careful  inspection  of  the  cutter, 
engine  and  corn  binder  previous  to 
starting  work  will  sometimes  save 
unnecessary  stops  and  repair  bills. 
Unnecessary  expense  in  filling  may 
be  avoided  by  putting  all  machinery 
in  good  running  order,  and  by  provid- 
ing enough  teams  and  wagons  (o  keep 
the  cuter  running  steadily.  Ten  or 
twelve  men  idle  at  one  time  rapidly 
increase  the  cost  of  the  operation. 


Get  My  New  Patriotic  Prices! 

On  Spreaders —  Tractors —  Engines  - — Separators 


Find  out  and  satisfy  yourself  how  much  you  can  save  by  getting  your  farm  imple- 
ments direct  from  Galloway — the  maker.  This  direct  dealing  is  actually  buying  at 
wholesale,  and  even  less,  and  saves  you  25%  to  50%  on  everything  you  need  on  the  farm 
—Spreaders,  Tractors,  Engines,  Separators,  Wagons,  Implements,  Vehicles.  I'll  tell 
you  why  you  can  save  by  direct  buying  in  my  big,  free  book.  I'll  also  tell  you  where 
the  extra  money  goes— the  money  you  save  by  dealing  direct  with  the  manufacturer. 

Write  for  My  Free  BookThat  Keeps  the  PricesDown 

It's  the  greatest  bargain  book  ever  published,  and  will  save  ray  farmer  friends  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars.  Write  me  for  the  book  today.   A  postal  will  do*   Let  this  book  be  your  buying  guide 
and  save  you  $200  to  $500  on  your  summer  purchases.   Don't  hesitate.  Dont  put  it  o5  — but 
Send  tonight  for  my  big  money-saving  book.  Advantageous  shipping  points  save  you  freight. 
WM.  GAliOW&r,  Frtl.,  KM.  CALLOWAY  CO.,  1577  GALLOWAY  STATION,  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
All  Size  Engines 
,  1  3-4  to  IS 
H.r. 


MANY  NEW  FEATURES 

AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

State  Fair  and  Fall  Conference  at  Salt 
Lake  City  Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th,  1917. 

Excursion  rates  on  Salt  Lake  Route. 
For  above  occasion  the  Salt  Lake 
Route  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from 
all  Utah  stations  as  follows:  Nephi- 
Tintic  district  and  all  points  East 
Sept.  29th  to  Oct.  7th.  Good  return- 
ing until  Oct.  12th.  From  all  other 
points  Sept.  28th  to  Oct.  6th.  Good 
returning  until  Oct.  15th.  Extra  equip- 
ment on  all  trains.  adv. 

 0  

HE  HAD  A  USE  FOR  IT 

A  man  was  asked  to  lend  a  rope  to 
a  neighbor.  His  reply  was  that  he 
was  in  need  of  the  rope  just  then. 

"Shall  you  need  it  a  long  time?'' 
asked  the  neighbor. 

"I  think  I  shall,"  replied  the  owner 
"as  I  am  going  to  tie  up  some  sand 
with  it." 

"Tie  up  sand!"  exclaimed  the 
would-be  borrower.  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  do  that!" 

"Oh,  you  can  do  almost  anything 
with  a  rope  when  you  do  not  want  to 
lend  it,"  was  the  reply. 

 o  

TOO  FAST  FOR  HIM 

A  Georgian  from  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, came  to  town  on  his  yearly  trip 
with  a  wagon  load  of  corn,  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  other  produce  to  exchange 


Let  us  start 
you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  yon  f 
i!5  to  150  a  day  when  farm 
work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.#  One  team  hauls  arid  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  reeded 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  itsett 
In  a  tew  weeks  work. 

Thera  is  ft  big  demand  forwells  tc 
water  atock  and  /or  irriccti^n 


Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 

Eox  976         Clarinda,  lows 


ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired: 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  P:seorts,  Turkeyf 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 

for  groceries.  As  he  approached  the 
city  limits  he  saw  a  sign:  "Speed 
Limit  15  Miles  an  Hour." 

Poking  his  oxen  Srantically  with 
the  stick  he  muttered:  "By  golly!  I 
don't  believe  we  can  make  it." 


-o- 


To  think  failure  is  to  be  a  failure. 
But  to  think  success  is  to  be  success- 
ful. 
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OFFICES 

All  mall  should  be  addressed  to  the  Utah  Farmer, 

Lehi,   Utah,   Kirkham  Building. 
Our  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  is  in  the  Mclntyre 
Building.  ^ 


Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue,   S.  E.   Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,   Minn.,  Palace 

Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
St.    Louis,  Olobe-Democrat 
Bldg.,  C,  A.  Cour.JTslgr^ 

Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
addess  cannot  be  changed.  This  Is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us.  

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen  s 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers*  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
'  be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application.   

If  the  farmer  is  converted  that  he  will  realize 
a  fair  rate  for  his  labor,  we  will  be  able  to  produce 
food  to  feed  ourselves  and  help  the  world. 

ft  ft 

Seventy  out  of  every  one  thousand  who  go  into 
the  trenches  lose  their  lives.  A  small  number 
when  you  think  they  are  in  the  fighting  business. 

Women  are  doing  their  "bit"  to  help  in  the 
harvest  of  our  crops.  Women  will  be  employed 
to  do  the  weighing  of  beets  in  some  districts,  in 
order  to  allow  the  men  to  do  the  harvesting. 

ft  ft 

Did  you  read  the  article  last  week  about  the  use 
of  corn  in  the  home.  Why  net  try  some  home 
ground  corn  meal.  Save  the  wheat  for  export 
and  use  corn  and  other  kinds  of  cereals  for 
human  food. 

ft  ft 

Potato  digging  time  will  soon  be  here.  Some 
have  already  harvested  a  part  of  their  crop.  Plan 
to  pit  or  store  part  of  your  crop.  The  railroads 
will  not  be  able  to  handle  all  the  freight  at  har- 
vest time. 

m  Pa 

It  is  a  rush  job  now  with  the  man  who  is 
building  his  silo.  In  some  parts  of  the  State  is  it 
getting  late  for  the  work  of  filling  the  silos. 
Many  new  silos  will  be  filled  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  so  we  suggest,  do  it  the  right  way,  do  not 
be  affraid  to  ask  questi  ng  of  the  man  who  has 
had  some  experience. 

ft  ft 

From  present  indications  it  looks  like  dairy 
products  are  going  to  be  extremely  high.  Cache 
Valley  condensaries  are  paying  sixty-two  cents  a 
pound  for  butter  iat.  They  are  supplying  the 
Government  with  condensed  milk.  The  cow  that 
will  produce  a  reasonable  amount  of  butter  fat 
will  be  a  profitable  investment  on  any  farm. 

We  are  very  careful  about  the  advertipements 
that  appear  in  our  paper.  You  can  safely  deal 
with  any  of  thorn.  It  is  important,  however, 
that  you  mention  the  Utah  Farmer  when  you 
answer  any  of  the  advs.  When  you  buy  from 
the  local  dealer  tell  them  you  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Utah  Farmer.  This  will  help  us  and 
help  you. 


The  high  price  of  alfalfa  hay  emphasize  the 
importance  of  trying  out  other  kinds  of  roughage 
feeds.  Where  the  hay  crop  is  short,  straw,  if 
fed  under  certain  conditions,  will  help  out  very 
materially.  Tons  of  feed  that  could  be  profitably 
used  goes  to  waste  every  year.  If  this  shortage 
^ill  teach  us  the  lesson  of  using  other  kinds  of 
feed  and  allow  none  to  go  to  waste,  it  wjli  be  a 
benefit  in  the  long  run. 

s  ft  ft 

Government  farms  surveys  show  that  the 
farmer  who  is  keeping  livestock  is  the  one  who  is 
making  the  most  money.  Another  good  reason 
why  we  should  have  more  livestock  on  our  farms. 
The  man  who  sold  his  breeding  stock  either  hogs, 
sheep  or  cattle  is  now  wishing  that  he  could  buy 
it  back  at  any  where  near  the  same  price  he  sold 
it  for.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  secure  some  live- 
stock for  your  farm  and  keep  in  the  game.  You 
will  make  no  money  by  buymg  in  and  selling  out 
when  extreme  market  conditions  occur. 

ft  ft 

CAP    THE    FLOWING  WELLS 

If  the  land  owners  who  have  flowing  wells  will 
not  cap  them  and  conserve  ihe  water  supply  for 
their  own  good,  the  State  should  do  something 
that  will  prevent  the  wasting  of  so  much  water. 
This  underground  supply  of  water  will  be  drained 
and  what  then?  Much  of  this  water  is  now  run- 
ning to  waste  and  more  than  that,  it  is  doing 
serious  damage  in  some  places.  They  land  will 
become  water  logged  and  interfer  with  its  pro- 
ductiveness. The  proper  thing  to  do  is  cap 
these  wells  and  allow  only  such  water  to  run  that 
can  be  profitablly  used  for  producing  crops,  for 
livestock  or  the  home. 

ft  ft 
FIGHTING  THE  WEEDS 

The  weeds  seem  to  look  out  for  themselves  in 
the  way  of  producing  a  crop  of  seed,  enough  to 
produce  a  good  crop  of  weeds  next  year. 

They  grow  on  the  ditch  bank,  in  the  corners, 
along  the  fences  and  the  winds  and  irrigation 
water  helps  them  out  by  scattering  the  seed  for 
the  next  year's  crop. 

Burning  them  is  possible  in  some  cases,  not 
always.  Sheep  will  eat  them.  Cutting  and  burn- 
ing them  is  often  done  on  some  farms.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  destroy  them  and  the 
seed  to  prevent  a  crop  next  year. 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  read- 
ers on  how  they  fight  the  weeds. 

A  FARM  WORK  SHOP 

On  several  of  the  farms  visited  by  the  farmer 
excursionists  this  year,  they  were  shown  up-to- 
date  work  shops.  The  owners  told  how  they 
saved  time  and  money  by  being  able  to  make 
repairs  right  on  the  farm. 

With  a  good  work  shop  many  of  the  repair 
bills  could  be  avoided  by  making  repairs  of 
worn  parts  and  re'placing  defective  parts  during 
the  season  when  farm  work  is  not  so  rushed. 

The  equipment  of  a  work  shop  will  depend  up- 
on the  kind  of  work  that  is  done  on  a  farm. 
Start  out  on  a  small  scale  and  practical  experi- 
ence will  tell  you  what  tools  to  buy.  Proper 
arrangement  is  important,  a  place  for  every  tool- 
and  keep  it  there  when  not  in  use. 

A  little  money  spent  for  the  right  kind  of 
tools  is  a  good  investment  on  any  farm. 

ft  ft 

STORE  SOME  VEGETABLES  FOR  WINTER 

If  you  want  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  your  food 
bills,  store  some  vegetable^  for  winter  use.  When 
properly  stored,  vegetables  can  be  used  for  the 
table  and  it  will  take  the  place  of  more  expensive 
foods  and  often  be  more  acceptable.  We  have 
had  many  articles  in  the  Utah  Farmer  on  this  sub- 
ject and  anyone  should  be  able  to  store  enough 
vegetables  on  the  farm  for  family  use  and  often 
a  few  to  market  during  the  winter.  • 

Proper  ventilation,  not  too  cold  or  too  warm, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  necessary 
to  successfully  store  vegetables.  Different  kinds 
61  vegetables  need  different  kinds  of  conditions 
for  storing,  what  will  do  for  one  would  not  do 
for  another,  yet  it  is  worth  while  to  do  this  in 
order  that  we  may  have  vegetables  for  winter 
use. 


FALL  PLOWING 

When  a  promotor  comes  along  and  offers  to 
guarantee  a  good  return  for  the  money  invested, 
many  people  fall  for  the  scheme. 

The  profits  that  will  come  '-rom  fall  plowing  is 
known  to  practically  every  farmer.  Sugar  ex- 
perts estimate  that  fall  plowing  will  mean  on  an 
average  of  from  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  more 
than  if  the  land  is  prepared  in  the  spring. 

Do  all  the  fall  plowing  you  can,  turn  the'soil 
up  so  that  the  rain,  snow  and  frost  can  work  on 
it  during  the  winter. 

ft  ft 

PRODUCING  MILK 

For  a  time  this  spring  it  looked  as  if  every  one 
wanted  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  business.  Feed 
was  so  awfully  high  and  price  of  milk  at  that  time 
had  not  been  adjusted  to'  meet  the  increased  costs. 
Now,  it  seems  that  many  of  our  farmers  want  to 
get  into  the  milk  producing  business.  The  ex- 
perience of  last  winter  with  hay  at  35  to  40 
dollars  a  ton  has  started  something.  Many  of  the 
milk  producers  have  been  studying  out  a  way  of 
feeding  to  reduce  the  cost  and  increase  the  value 
for  producing  more  milk.  Some  have  been  so 
successful  they  now  want  to  go  into  the  business. 

It  takes  an  extreme  condition  sometimes  to  , 
teach  us  a  lesson.     There  is  money  in  producing 
milk  if  you  will  make  a  careful  study  of  the  busi- 
ness. ^ 

ft  ft 

SILO  SOME  BEET  TOPS 

Try  out  the  idea  of  siloing  a  few  beet  tops.  It 
will  help  save  the  hay  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
feeding. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  siloing  of  beet  tops 
in  the  concrete  or  wood  silos  but  in  a  pit  (silo)  a 
few  feet  deep  and  as  wide  and  long  as  you  have 
beet  tops  to  store. 

The  past  three  or  four  issues  of  the  Utah  Farmer 
has  explained  in  detail  how  to  do  this.  With 
alfalfa  hay  selling  at  10  to  15  dollars  a  ton  it  will 
pay  to  silo  beet  tops. 

It  costs  so  little,  only  the  time  of  digging  the 
silos,  to  store  these  beet  tops  that  nearly  every 
beet  grower  can  afford  to  try  out  the  proposition. 
It  means  much  to  the  farmer  because  feed  is  go- 
ing higher  all  the  time. 

ft  ft 

HILL  SELECTION  OF  POTATOES 

Potato  digging  time  will  soon  be  here,  and  we 
want  to  suggest  that  each  one  spends  a  little  time 
selecting  some  of  the  best  hills  of  potatoes  and 
dig  them  by  hand,  saving  them  for  seed.  You 
may  find  a  number  of  hills  that  do  not  give  a  sat- 
isfactory yield.  Discord  them  and  keep  only 
those  potatoes  that  produce  a  large  number  of 
potatoes  and  that  are  true  to  variety. 

To  do  this  may  seem  a  little  hard  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  but  it  will  pay  big  in  next  year's 
crop. .  A  number  of  experiments  have  been  tried 
out  by  farmers  with  hill  selected  potatoes  planted 
along  side  the. ordinary  kind,  and  the  yield  in  some 
instances  has  been  nearly  double  in  the  hill  se- 
lected seed. 

The  best  time  to  hill  select  your  potatoes  is  be- 
fore you  start  to  dig. 

ft    ft  v 
IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  SEED 

If  we  did  not  believe  it  so  strong  we  would  not 
follow  this  question  up  so  carefully,  the  value  of 
good,  clean,  pure  seed.  This  is  the  time  of  the 
year  to  select  your  seed,  at  harvest  time. 

It  ma"y  seem  a  little  over  drawn,  but  one  farmer 
tells  us  about  producing  nearly  double  this  year 
over  last  and  he  gives  the  seed  the  greater  part 
of  the  credit.  Sure  he  had  a  good  seed  bed  and 
well  manured,  but  think,  of  nearly  doubling  your 
production.  Select  your  seed  now.  It  may  be  a 
much  hyjher  price  next  spring  and  you  may  not 
be  able  to  get  the  kind  and  quality  you  want. 

Our  government  is  establishing  standards  of 
grades  and  the  best  way  to  have  first  grade  qual- 
ity, is  by  selecting  the  right  kind  of  seed.  You 
can  not  expect  to  produce  a  high  grade  wheat  if 
you  plant  a  low  grade  seed. 

•  Secure  your  seed  now,  and  put  it  away  so  that 
It  can  not  be  distroyed  by  mice,  insects  or  any 
other  way. 
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PROPER  METHODS  IN 

HARVESTING  BEANS 

Alvijt  Keger. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  with 
navy  beans  in  harvesting,  because  of 
their  tendency  to  discolor.  Navies 
should  be  allowed  to  get  fairly  ripe. 
This  can  be  determined  when  the  seed 
is  plump  and  hard  and  the  pods  will 
usually  be  yellow  but  not  yet  dry  and 
brittle.  At  this  stage  the  vines 
should  be  cut  and  piled  in  small 
shocks  to  cure  or  dry  out.  Navies 
are  likely  to  be  discolored  by  rains, 
light  snows  or  other  moisture.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  the  .policy,  with  beans 
at  a  high  price,  to  stack  navies,  mak- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  stack  of  straw, 
and  topping  out  with  straw,  stacking 
always  if  thrashing  is  not  feasible  as 
soon  as  the  beans  are  cured. 

With  pintos  the  danger  of  discolor- 
ation is  much  less,  but  they  run  the 
same  danger  of  loss  from  shattering 
if  allowed  to  get  too  ripe.  Conse- 
quently, pintos  should  be  harvested 
when  the  pods  are  yellow  and  the 
beans  are  plump  ana  hard.  This  can 
be  determined  by  breaking  open  and 
examining  the  pods.  If  the  pods  are 
allowed  to  get  hard  and  dry,  a  great 
many  Tjeans  will  be  lost  by  shatter- 
ing in  handling. 
^When  harvested  as  directed,  the 
beans  will  ripen  up  and  cure  proper- 
ly in  the  shock.  When  cured  they 
may  be  thrashed  or  stacked,  although 
in  our  dry  climate  many  beans  are 
left  in  the  field  for  some  weeks  wait- 
ing for  the  thrasher  so  as  to  thrash 
out  of  the  shock.  The  risk  with  pin- 
tos in  this  practice  is  not  so  great  as 
with  navies,  but  there  is  always  some 
risk  when  the  beans  are  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  field.  With  beans  at  a 
high  price,  it  is  usually  profitable  to 
stack,  except  in  those  cases  when  the 
thrasher  may  be  obtained  as  soon  as 
the  beans  are  mature. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  UtaTi. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — Can  you  give  me  any 
information  regarding  the  harvesting 
of  beans,  I  have  one  acre  of  navy 
beans,  some  of  the  pods  are  dry  now 
but  the  majority  of  them  are  still 
green  or  just  turning  yellow,  is  there 
any  danger  of  the  frost  damaging 
them  before  they  all  get  ripe,  and  if 
so  do  you  think  I  should  pull  the 
vines  up  and  let  them  ripen  in  the 
sun.  Also  wnat  do  you  -aink  would 
be  the  most  economical  way  to  har- 
vest and  shell  a '  small  patch  of  this 
kind. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the 
favor,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Nichols. 
Answered  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris. 

Small  patches  of  beans  are  usually 
pulled  by  hand  and  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  field  with  the  roots  up.  This 
enables  the  pods  to  mature  gradually 
instead  of  drying  up  at  once.  It  is 
better  to  pull  the  beans  before  all  the 
pods  are  ripe,  otherwise  those  that 
were  ripe  first  will  shell  out  on  the 
ground.  Frost  makes  the  pods  shell 
out  faster  ttian  they  would  otherwise 
do.  If  a  regular  bean  thresher  is  not 
to  be  had,  you  could  thresh  out  by 
hand.  This  can  be  done  rather  rapid- 
ly by  the  use  of  the  old  fasnioned 
flail. 

Where  large  areas  of  beans  are 
raised  they  are  pulled  as  well  as 
threshed  by  machinery. 

 o —  

SELECT  SEED  CORN  THIS  FALL 

The  first  step  toward  making  a  big 
crop  of  corn  next  year  must  be  taken 
this  fall.  It  must  be  taken  in  the 
cornfield  by  selecting  an  abundance  of 
good  seed.  Of  all  th.e*things  which 
combine  to  make  a  big  corn  crop — a 
good  season,  good  soil  and  its  proper 
treatment,  and  good  seed — the  quality 
of  the  seed  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant. And  good  seed  is  one  of  the 
factors  for  making  a  big  crop  which  is 
entirely  within  the  control  of  the 
farmer.  The  season  may  or  may  not 
be  good;  the  natural  condition  of  the 
soli  la  in  some  degree  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  season;  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  the  soil  both  In  pre- 
paration and  in  later  cultivation  is 
somewhat  dependent  upon  the  labor 


supply;  but  good  seed  in  abundance 
can  always  be  had.  It  is  a  home- 
grown product.  Very  often  in  tho 
spring  farmers  buy  high  priced  seed 
corn;  but  nearly  always  '  they  could 
have  got  just  as  good  or  even  better 
seed  from  their  own  fields  in  the  fall, 
had  they  been  willing  to  spend  a  little 
time  and  pains  in  selecting  it. 

Sometimes  seed  corn  is  so  scarce 
in  the  spring  that  good  seed  is  hard 
to  find,  and  the  grower  is  forced  to 
use  seed  of  inferior  quality,  which  re- 
veals itself  in  a  poor  stand  and  a  lack 
of  thrift  in  the  young  crop.  Unless 
the  proper  steps  are  Taken  this  fall, 
a  scarcity  of  good  seed  is  more  than 
ever  likely  to  occur  next  spring  when 
the  acreage  will  doubtless  be  greatly 
'increased  for  the  big  war  crop  and 
seed  will  be  in  great  demand  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  vitally  important 
for  farmers  to  save  a  large  supply  of 
seed  this  fall — enough  for  all  possible 
needs.  Perhaps  no  other  work,  except 
that  of  seeding  wheat,  will  pay  so  well 
for  the  time  spent  as  the  selection  of 
good  seed  corn  from  the  field. 

Experiments  have  repeatedly  shown 
that  home-grown  seed  usually  is  bet- 
ter than  seed  brought  into  the  locality 
from  another  latitude.  It,  has  also  been 
shown  by  experiments  and  borne  out 
by  practical  experience  that  seed  se- 
lected from  the  field,  if  properly  dried 
and  stored,  always  is  better  than  that 
selected  from  the  crib.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  good  selection  is  greater  in 
the  field.  The  person  who  gathers  the 
seed  can  then  compare  the  individual 
plants  and"  make  his  selection  from 
those  which  yield  the  most  grain.  But 
if  he  waits  to  get  his  seed  from  the 
crib  he  can  only  select  good  looking 
ears,  without  knowing  whether  they 
were  borne  oy  high  yielding  plants  or 
by  low  yielding  plants,  by  early  plants 
or  by  late  plants.  He  can  get  no 
notion  of  the  previous  productiveness 
of  the  seed.  Crib  selection  is  there- 
fore uncertain  to  give  good  results; 
field  seletion  is  the  only  sure  method. 
■  Although  many  directions  for  select- 
ing corn  in  the  field  are  given,  they  can 
all  be  brought  together  in  one  good 
rule:  select  the  ears  of  plants  that 
yield  more  grain  than  surrounding 
plants  grown  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 


Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 


The  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 

Both  levers  on  the  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow  are  on  the 
right  hand  side.  The  powerful  high  left  foot-lift  enables  the 
operator  to  take  the  Plow  from  the  hardest  ground  and  with 
the  opposite  motion  push  it  into  the  ground.  The  feet  operate 
the  plow  leaving  the  hands  free  to  manage  the  team.  The 
frame  is  very  strong.  The  dust  proof  oil  tight  wheel  bear- 
ings insure  a  light  draft  and  long  life-,  one  greasing  will  do 
fully  50  acres  of  plowing.  If  you  are  interested  in  plowing 
write  today  for  our  catalog. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Care  should  be  taken  to  dry  off  the 
ewes  properly  after  their  lambs  have 
been  taken  away;  this  is  done  by  milk- 
ing out  the  ewes  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days  after  the  separation  until 
the  ewes  are  dry. 


Better  Than  Gold— Hogs 
Better  than  other  Hogs — 

BERKSHIRES 

BALLAMOAR    FARMS    BERKSHIRE  HERD 
has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 

Caine  Livestock  Co. 

RICHMOND  UTAH 


ETHEL  GLAZE 
Inter-Mountain  Novice 
Champion  Typist. 


Henager's 

Business  College 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
of  the  West 

Visit  our  school  when  you  come  to  Conference 
and  the  Fair. 

Positions  guaranteed  to  all  graduates. 
Write  for  full  information. 

J.  C.  HENAGER, 

President,  f 

Visit  our  booth  at  State  Fair  and  see  this  young  } 

lady  write.  ? 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

ASSOCIATIONS  PROGRAM  AND 

SUGGESTIONS 

Program. 

L    Dairy  Products  in  the  Diet 

(a)  Ways  I  can  use  skim  milk 

(b)  How  to  make  cottage  cheese 

(c)  Cottage  cheese  recipes 

2.  A  discussion  as  to  the  benefit  of  a 
course  in  the  schools  in  Mending  and 
Renovating  of  Clothing,  as  a  means  of 
inculcating  habits  of  economy  and  as- 
sisting the  mother  in  the  home. 
Attention! 

WiU  the  president  of  each  associ- 
ation please  ser  1  in  to  the  Extension 
Division  a  report  of  the  summer's 
work  in  conservation  to  include: 

(a)  Canning 

(b)  Drying 

(c)  Any  other  work 

Storage  of  Winter  Vegetables. 

Sand  is  being  found  to  be  one  of 
the  most  practical  materials  in  which 
to  store  vegetables  and  even  the  hard 
fruits.  Some  of  the  vegetables  which 
are  thus  stored  are  carrots,  turnips, 
beets,  radishes,  cabbage  and  potatoes; 
while  among  the  fruits  apples  keep 
particularly  well.  Matured  vegetables 
can  of  course  be  kept  with  less  danger 
of  bacterial  action  than  the  young, 
though  many  prefer  to  preserve  the 
young  vegetables  on  account  of  its 
palatability.  Carrots  not  smaller  than 
%  inch  and  beets  not  smaller  than  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  other  vege- 
tables of  a  corresponding  size  can  be 
kept  satisfactorily  in  sand  if  a  suffici- 
ently low  temperature  is  maintained. 

For  the  use  of  sand  for  storage  have 
a  large  box  or  bin  in  a  cold  cellar. 
Place  a  layer  or  practically  dry  sand 
in  the  bottom.  .  On  this  place  a  layer 
of  root  vegetables  which  still  ^ave 
their  roots  but  which  have  only  a 
small  projection  of  stalk.  Place  the 
vegetables  so  as  not  to  touch  or  they 
will  deteriorate.  Use  alternating 
layers  of  veretables  and  sand,  fill  the 
receptacle,  covering  all  with  a  gener- 
ous layer  of  sand. 

To  can  vegetables  which  can  be 
stored  is  a  waste  of  bottles  and 
energy.  It  is  often  desirable  to  have  a 
few  bottles  of  vegetables  on  hand  for 
cases  of  emergency.  The  canning  of 
such  is  best  done  when  some  of  the 
bottles  are  being  emptied  in  late  fall 
when  the  heat  has  subsided  and  the 
housewife's  rush  of  summer  work  is 
over. 

Raw  vegetables  should  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  are  used  at 
present,  since  the  nutrients  are  to 
some  extent  destroyed  or  wasted  in 
cookery.  Raw  cabbage  is  really  more 
easily  digested  than  when  cooked.  The 
grated  root  vegetables  such  as  carrois, 
turnips,  and  finely  shredded  cabbage 
are  excellent  served  in  salads. 
The   Making   of  Vinegar. 

The  best  vinegars  are  from  cider  or 
wine  although  vinegar  can  be  made 
from  molasses"  or  sweetened  water.  In 
all  cases  through  fermentation  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and 
then  into  acetic  acid.  The  ferment- 
ation occurs  from  an  organism  com- 
monly   known    as    the    "mother  of 

Wonderful  Egg  Producer 

Any  poultry  raiser  can  easily  double  his 
profits  by  doubling  the  egg  production  of 
his  liens.  A  scientific.  Ionic  lias  been*  dis- 
covered thai  revitalizes  the  flock  and 
makes  liens  work  all  the  time.  The  tonic 
is  called  "More  Kggs."  Give  your  hens  a 
few  cents'  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  and  you 
win  be  amazed  and  delighted  with  results. 
A  dollar's  worth  of  "More  Eggs"  will 
double  this  year's  production  of  eggs,  so  If 
you  wish  to  try  this  great  profit-maker, 
write  BJ.  J.  Reefer,  poultry  expert,  4280 
Reefer.  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  who  will 
send  yon  a  season's  supply  of  "More 
Eggs"  Tonic  for  $1.00  (prepaid).  So  con- 
fident is  Mr.  Reefer  of  the  results  that  a 
rnllllon-dollar  brink  guarantees  If  you  are 
not  absolutely  satisfied  your  dollar  will  be 
returned  on  request  and  I  fie  "More  Eggs" 
costs  you  nothing.  Hend  a  dollar  today 
or  ask  Mr.  ffpefer  for  his  Free  poultry 
!iook  that  tells  the  experience  of  a  man 
who  has  made  a  fortune  out  of  poultry. 


vinegar"  which  grows  only  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen. 

Vinegar  can  be  made  by  allowing 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  liquids  to 
remain  in  a  warm  state  with  oxygen 
freely  entering  it  until  the  complete 
fermentation  process  occurs.  This 
process  takes  a  long  time,  the  length 
i  of  time  depending  upon  the  amount  of 
air  present,  etc. 

When  vinegar  is  made  in  quantities 
the  process  is  hastened  by  allowing 
the  liquid  to  pass  through  a  tank  filled 
with  shavings  and  containing  some 
"motner  of  vinegar"  and  at  the  same 
time  air  is  admitted  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  supply  of  oxygen.  Vinegar  prop- 
erly made  should  be  clear  and  not 
form  a  deposit  or  produce  any 
"mother."  To  prevent  these  condi- 
tions it  should  be  strained  and  stored 
in  clean  jugs  which  will  protect  it 
from  the  air,  for  so  long  as  air  is  ex- 
cluded fermentation  will  not  go  on.  If 
it  does  get  cloudy  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
clusion of  air  the  trouble  is  that  fer- 
mentation process  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  be  completed. 

If  you  use  a  jug  in  which  vinegar 
has  already  been  stored  and  in  which 
some  "mother  of  vinegar"  still  re- 
mains, the  process  of  vinegar  making 
will  be  greatly  hastened. 

Sour  apple  sauce,  left-over  fruit 
juices,  rinsings  of  molasses  or  honey 
pitchers,  if  poured  into  the  vinegar 
jug  will  result  in  excellent  vinegar 
when  left  exposed  to  the  air  and  al- 
lowed to  ferment  sufficiently. 

Using  Milk  and  Its  By-Products 

Excerpts  from  U.  S.  D.  A.  Leaflets. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

Making — 

By  curdling  at  a  low  temperature, 
not  over  75  degrees  F. 

By  pouring  hot  water  through  the 
mass,  stirring  constantly. 

By  use  of  2  or  3  drops  of  liquid  ren- 
net to  a  gallon  of  milk  warmed  at  80 
degrees  F.  One-eighth  of  a  junket 
tablet  may  be  substituted  for  the  ren- 
net. The  curd  is  not  cut  in  this  case. 
After  the  curdling  and  cutting  the 
temperature  is  raised  to  100  degrees 
F.  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  drained 
through  a  cheese  cloth  sack. 
Recipes — 

Jelly,  nuts,  onion,  sugar,  candied 
fruits,  or  dried  fruits  may  be  added 
to  the  cheese. 

Salad. — To  one  pound  of  cheese  add 
one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream,  one  tablespoon  of  chopped 
parsley  and  salt,  place  in  wet  mold 
lined  with  greased  paper.  Serve  cut 
in  slices  on  lettuce.  Nuts  may  be 
sprinkled  through  the  cheese. 

Rolls. — Beans  or  peas  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  cheese  with  enough 
bread  crumbs  to  make  the  mixture 
thick  enough  to  form  a  roll.  This  will 
take  the  place  of  meat.  A  pound  of 
cottage  cheese  gives  as  much  flesh 
forming  food  as  a  pound  of  meat.  A 
pound  of  cottage  cheese  supplies 
energy  equal  to  eleven  ounces  of  round 
steak,  five  and  a  half  of  fresh  ham, 
six  of  loin  pork  chops,  and  eight  and 
one-third  sirloin  steak. 

Roast. — Mash  a  pound  of  cooked 
or  canned  beans,  add  cheese  and 
crumbs  .to  stiffen.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven,  basting  with  fat  or  water 
May  be  served  with  tomato  sauce. 

Cheese  Sauce. — To  one  cup  of  milk 
add  a  tablespoon  of  cottage  cheese.  2 
tl).  of  flour,  season  to  taste.  Thicken 
the  milk  and  flour,  add  cheese,  stirring 
till  melted.  This  sauce  may  be  used 
in  creaming  eggs,  or  toast,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  cheese 
may  be  used  on  macaroni  and  rice. 

Pimiento  and  Cottage  Cheese  Roast. 
— 2  cupfuls  of  cooked  Lima  beans,  VJ 
If.  of  cottage  cheese,  '.'>  canned  pimien- 
tos  chopped,  bread  crumbs  and  salt. 
Put  the  first  three  ingredients  through 
;i  chopper.  Mix  thoroughly  and  add 
bread  crumbs  until  it  is  stiff  enough 
to  form  into  a  roll.  Brown  in  the  oven, 


You  may  devote  your 
whole  cellar  to  the  storage 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  this  winter 
if  you  have  a  Caloric  Pipeless  Fur- 
nace. They  will  keep  perfectly,  for  this 
furnace  heats  your  house,  and  not  your 
cellar,  because  all  the  heat  goes  up  into  your 
living  rooms.  Our  triple  casing  keeps  the  cellar 
cool.  Your  home  will  be  warm  no  matter  what  the 
weather,  its  air  pure  and  clean  and  your  fuel  bills 
will  be  less.  That's  an  absolute  guarantee  that 
goes  with  the 

€B§k  I  |Ov  M  ■trade 

aUA  ML  H  B  MARK 

The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

Think  of  this — no  long  pipes  to  waste  heat;  no 
holes  to  cut  in  your  walls  for  them ;  no  big  bills  for 
registers  and  warm  air  ducts;  no  carrying  coal  to 
three  or  four  stoves ;  no  dirt  and  ashes — just  com- 
plete comfort  in  every  corner  of  your  home. 

And  all  this  for  a  surprisingly  low  cost.  It 
solves  the  question  in  your  home,  for  it  can  be  ap- 
plied to  an  old  house  as  well  as  a  new. 

Our  engineers  will  tell  you  truthfully  whether 
your  house  is  adapted  for  pipeless  heating.  If 
they  say  it  is,  we  guarantee  that  you  will  be  warm 
and  comfortable  and  also 

Save  Your  Fuel 

— at  least  35%,  perhaps  more — in  the  differ- 
ence compared  to  any  other  heating  system. 

That's  a  big  promise.  Let  the  Caloric 
dealer  prove  it  to  you.  We've  put  the  reasons 
in  a  book  that  is  revolutionizing  house  heat- 
ing. We  call  it  "Progress,"  because  it  tells  of 
the  new  and  better  way.  Then  over  a  thou- 
sand of  our  delighted  customers  have  written 
another  book  that  conclusively  proves  all  we 
claim  for  the  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace.  They 
will  interest  you  greatly.  Send  a  postcard  for 
them  both. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 
3328  Gest  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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basting  occasionally  with  butter  or 
other  fat,  and  water. 

Cottage  Cheese  and  Nut  Roast. — 1 
cupful  of  cottage  cheese,  1  cupful 
chopped  English  walnuts,  1  cupful 
bread  crumbs,  2  tbsp.  chopped  onion, 
1  tbsp.  butter,  juice  of  half  a  lemon, 
salt  and  pepper.  Cook  the  onion  in 
tne  butter  or  other  fat  and  a  little 
water  until  tender.  Mix  the  other  in- 
gredients and  moisten  with  the  water 
in  which  the  onion  has  been  cooked. 
Pour  into  a  shallow  baking  dish  and 
brown  in  oven. 

Skim  Milk. — A  valuable  food  as  a 
.tissue  builder;  as  a  means  of  supply- 
ing protein  it  will  serve  as  a  means  of 
conserving  meat.  It  also  is  rich  in 
such  minerals  as  calcium  and 
phosphorus.  Used  in  place  of  water  in 
breads  it  adds  as  much  protein  to  one 
pound  of  bread  as  is  contained  in  one 
egg.  To  cook  a  cupful  of  cereal  in 
three  cups  of  skim  milk  is  to  add  the 
amount  of  protein  as  contained  in 
three  eggs.  Vegetable  milk  soups  are 
also  nutritious  and  economical.  In 
cases  of  celery,  lettuce,  cauliflower, 
asparagus,  the  older  parts  may  be 
used,  mashing  them  and  straining  the 
pulp  through  a  sieve. 

Cereal  puddings  may  also  be  made 
with  skim  milk.  A  good  method  of 
extracting  the  protein  is  to  put  the 
cereal  and  milk  in  a  double  kettle,  us- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  milk  and  al- 
lowing it  to  cook  down.  The  water 
evaporates  and  the  food  materials  are 
absorbed  by  the  cereal. 

Buttermilk  has  nearly  the  food  value 
of  whele  milk  except  the  fat.  The 
lack  of  fat  lowers  its  food  value  but  it 
is  a  good  source  of  protein.  A  vari- 
ation of  buttermilk  is  buttermilk 
lemonade.  Use  the  juice  of  three 
lemons  to  one  quart  of  buttermilk. 
Add  sugar  to  taste.  Clabbered  milk 
served  with  fruits,  jellies,  nuts,  or 
plain  with  sugar  is  nutritious. 

It  is  a  crime  to  waste  products  that 
contain  so  much  nutrition.  Train  the 
children  to  use  them. 

SKIM  MILK  SOUPS. 

Tapioca  Cream  Soup. 
1  cup  tapfoea  (pearl). 
1  quart  milk. 


When  You 
Were  a  Child 

did  your  mother  make 
b  i  g  sugared  dough- 
nuts? 

Give  the  children 
plenty  of  d  e  1  i  c  i  o  u  s 
home-made  buns, 
cookies,  doughnuts  and 
candy.  Sugar  is  a  nec- 
essary food  for  grow- 
ing children.  It  builds 
bone  and  muscle,  and 
supplies  energy.  In- 
sist on  having 

EXTRA  FIWE 

Tible  and  Preserving  Sugar 

absouiyiuy  m&a 

made  from  sugar  beets 
raised  oa  Utah  and  Idaho 
farms.  Comes  ia  10,  23, 
SO  and  100  pouad  bags. 
"Buy  it  by  the  Ba»" 

Made  by 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR 
COMPANY. 


2  slices  onion. 

3  tbsp.  fat  (I)  tter  or  beef  drippings). 

2  tbsp.  flour.  « 
IV2  tsp.  salt. 

Pepper. 

Cook  tapioca  until  transparent.  Heat 
rti'ilk   and   onions,   strain.     Melt  fat, 
brown    flour    in    tat,   add   milk  and 
tapioca.    Heat  and  serve.  ^ 
Milk  Vegetable  Soup. 

3  cups  of  the  cooked  and  strained 
pulp  of  celeVy,  carrots,  corn,  etc. 

3  cups  milk. 

1  slice  onion. 
3  tbsp.  flour. 

3  tbsp.  fat. 

Brown  flour  in  fat,  add  milk  which 
has  been  heated  with  onion  and  strain- 
ed, then  vegetable  pulp.  Heat. 
Tapioca  Cream. 

4  tbsp.  minute  tapioca. 

2  egg  yolks. 
V2  cup  sugar. 
2  egg  whites. 
Vanilla. 

Heat  milk  and  tapioca  until  the  lat- 
ter is  transparent.  Remove  from 
stove.  Add  egg  yolks  and  sugar  which 
has  been  beaten  together  until  smooth. 
Fold  in  stiffly  beaten  eg!T  whites.  Add 
flavoring  when  cool. 

Rice  Puddings. 

4  cups  milk. 

1-3  cup  rice. 

1/2  tsp.  salt.  . 

1-3  cup  sugar. 

Grated  rind  V2  lemon. 

Mix  ingredients  using  2  cups  milk. 
Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  stirring 
ocassionally  and  adding  other  2  cups 
of  milk  as  needed. 

Method  of  Cooking  Dishes  Containing 
Milk  and   Milk  By-Products. 

Milk  is  valued  for  its  protein  con- 
tent. Protein  is  toughened  by  high 
heat,  therefore  milk  and  products  made 
from  milk  should  be  :  loked  at  a  low 
temperature.  Cook  food  containing 
much  milk  in  a  dish  over  water  to  pre- 
vent scorching  and  curdling  due  to 
too  high  heat.  Cook  cheese  in  only  a 
warm  oven  or  in  liquid  below  the  boil- 
ing point  or  you  will  have  strong  acid 
flavors  developed  and  tough  leathery 
texture. 
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VALUE  OF  EDUCATION 

TO  THE  FARMER 

O.  R.  Johnson. 

"Is  education  worth  while  for  the 
farmer?"  is  a  question  that  has  often 
been  answered  in  a  rather  indefinite 
way.  Not  much  information  has  been 
obtained  on  this  particular  point.  The 
only  accurate  way  of  finding  an  answer 
this  question  is  by  comparing  farmers 
who  have  reached  different  stages  of 
advancement  in  school  work. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  definite  data  secured  in  the 
1912  Farm  Management  Survey,  con- 
ducted by  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  in  the 
western  part  of  Johnson  County, 
Missouri.  The  farmers  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  containing  respective- 
ly, 554  farms,  whose  operators  have 
received  only  a  rural  school  education, 
and  102  farms,  whose  operators  have 
gone  further  than  the  rural  school. 
The  training  received  by  this  second 
group  in  addition  to  their  school  edu- 
caton  amounted  on  the  average  to 
practically  two  years  in  the  high 
schools  of  today.  The  number  of 
operators  receiving  a  college  edu- 
cation was  so  small  as  to  make  a 
division  on  this  basis  impracticable. 
A  comparison  of  various  factors  affect- 
ing the  farms  of  the  two  groups  will, 
it  is  believed,  give  a  more  definite  idea 
of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two 
classes  of  men.  This  should  answer 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  question 
as  to  how  well  education  pays  the 
farmer. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted 
that  15.5  per  cent  of  all  farm  operators 
received  more  than  a  rural  school 
education.  In  other  words,  about  one 
man  out  of  every  seven  went  further 
than  the  rural  school.  Table  I  shows 
that  the  better-educated  man  operates 
44.2  acres  or  .,A  per  cent  more  land. 
He  owns  four-fifths  of  the  land  he  oper- 
ates while  the  man  of  inferior  edu- 
cation owns  only  a  little  over  three- 
fifths  of  the  land  lie  farms.-  The  man 


Uncle  Sam  Says  "PRESERVE" 

The  government  urges  you  to  "put  up"  all  the  fruits  rod 
vegetables  you  can.  If  you  don't  need  them  someone  else 
does. 

To  be  sure  your  fruits  and  jellies  will  keep,  seal  them  with 
I  arowax.  It  prevents  fermentation  and  mould  by  keening 
out  all  air. 

Parowax  has  no  taste  or  odor.  It  is  absolutely  pure  .L 
grocers  and  druggists  everywhere  in  handy  pound  cartons. 
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with  more  education  has  about  11  per 
cent  nigher  investment — $89  instead  of 
$80  for  each  acre  of  land  he  operates. 
The  higher  investment  per  acre  usual- 
ly means  better  land — in  Outer  words, 
land  that  will  give  higher  yields. 

The  better-educated  farmers  keep 
about  one  and  one-sixth  time  as  much 
stock  as  the  others,  as  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  acres  of  crops  grown  for 
each  animal  unit  kept.  The  man  with 
more  school  training  also  handles 
more  crops  with  each  workman  he 
employs.  Each  workman  on  farms  of 
the  first  group  handles  53.5  acres  of 
crops,  while  a  workman  in  the  second 
group  of  farms  handles  61.2  acres.  In 
other  words,  the  better-educated  man 
is  doing  about  one  and  one-fifth  times 
as  the  man  with  less  school  training. 

Table   1.      Farm   Operations  of   Men  of 
Different  Degrees  of  Education. 

District  More  than 
school  district 
only  school 

Number  of  farms   554  102 

Average  size  acres   134.0  178.2 

Area 

Owned  acres    83.4  140.4 

Rented  acres    50.6  37.8 

Owned  per  cent   62.2  78.78 

Rented  per  cent   37.8  21.22 

Investment  per  acre....  $80  $S9 

Total  value                      $10,720  $15,S59.80 

Crop  acres 

Per  animal  unit*   4.3  3.6 

Per  man    53.5  61.2 

Per  horse    14.6  14.8 

Productive  work  units*.. 

Per  man    147.0  171.7 

Per  horse    37.1  30.7 

Percentage  of  receipts 

from  crops    37.1  30.7 

Crop  index....*    97.0  102.0 

Labor  income****    $3S2  $655 

Family  living    $390  $449 

•An  animal  unit  is  a  horse,  cow,  five 
mature  hogs,  or  seven  mature  sheep;  two 
young  animals  are  regarded  as  equal  to 
one  mature  animal  of  the  same  kind,  on 
the  basis  of  feed  and  the  manure  produced. 
This  unit  is  only  approximate  at  best. 

**A  productive  work  unit  is  a  10-hour 
day  of  productive  labor,  done  by  either 
a  man  or  a  horse.  It  includes  work  on 
livestock,  on  farm  crops,  or  on  the  im- 
provement of  land,  but  on  work  stock;  on 
the  repairs  of  fences.  buildings,  and 
machinery;  or  on  anything  else  included 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  farm. 

***A  crop  index  of  97  simply  means  that  the 
yield  per  acre  of  all  crops  on  this  farm 
or  group  of  farms  is  97  per  cent  as  great 
as  the  average  yield*  of  the  groups  of  the 
region. 

****T.abor  income  is  the  farmer's  net 
ret nrn  after  paying  from  his  gross  income 
all  general  running  expenses,  including  al- 
so interest  at  5  per  cent,  depreciation,  and 
wages  for  hired  men  and  members  of  his 
family,  lint  excluding  household  expenses. 

Previous  work  by  the  farm  manage- 
ment department  has  shown  that  the 
crop  acreage  almost  entirely  controls 
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WHERE  and  WHEN  you  want 
it — for  house,  barn,  field,  any 
place.  Have  all  the  water  you 
want  all  the  year  'round. 
DIG  YOUR  OWN  WELL  with 


WELL-BORING 

OUTFIT 


No  power  required,  easily 
operated  by  hand.  Digs  wells 
8  to  16  in.  diameter,  40  to  100 
ft.  deep.  One  man  dug  40- ft. 
well  in  10  hours.  Another 
bored  2  wells  each  64  ft.  deep 
and  wrote  "it  beats  expecta- 
tions." 

ONE  DAY'S  WORK 
PAYS  FOR  OUTFIT 

Easy  to  get  50  cts.  to  %2  per 
ft.  digging  wells — make  $20  to 
$30  per  day  boring  wells  for 
neighbors.  One  man  dug  45 
wells — another  just  finished 
2,  has  6  more  ordered.  Digs 
post-holes  in  10  minutes 
Satisfied  users  in  46  states.  Every 
claim  guaranteed  and  proved.  Write 
now,  TODAY,  for  information. 

The.  Specialty  Device  Co. 
Dep'L  33  106  W.  3rd  Sired,  Ciacimoli,  0, 


the  amount  of  work  which  the  work 
stock  on  the  farm  has  to  do  and  that 
the  man  who  keeps  more  livestock  has 
more  regular  employment  for  his  men. 
This  table  shows  that  while  the  man 
in  the  second  group  of  farms,  or  the 
one  with  more  education  accomplishes 
more  work,  his  horses  do  about  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  do  the  horses 
of  the  first  group  of  farms.  These 
figures  bear  out  the  statement  just 
made  above.  The  man  keeping  more 
livestock  does  more  work,  while  by 
growing  the  same  crop  acres  per  work 
horse,  his  horses  do  practically  the 
same  amount  of  work  as  do  those  of 
the  first  group. 

The  farmers  ttat  have  received  less 
school  training  sell  almost  25  per  cent 
more  crops  tnan  the  farmers  that  have 
received  more  school  training.  Thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  of 
the  farm  come  from  the  sale  of  crops 
in  the  case  of  the  first  group  of  farms, 
while  only  o0  per  cent,  in  the  case  of 
the  second  group.  The  effect  of  sell- 
ing a  greater  proportion  of  crops  on 
the  farms  is  snown  in  the  crop  index 
figures  for  each  group.  The  crop  in- 
dex of  the  first  group  is  97  per  cent — 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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About  The  Silo 


ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SILO 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for 
the  silo,  particularly  at  this  time  when 
the  high  price  of  grain  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  the  dairy  industry,  is 
that  less  grain  may  be  fed  without 
reducing  milk  production,  provided 
the  dairyman  feeds  more  silage  and 
legume  hay.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  building  of  silos  at  this  time  is 
like  the  building  of  ships  or  fortifi- 
cations; the  silo  will  help  to  win  the 
war  because  it  means  the  saving  of 
grain.  Less  grain  is  available  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  since  it  is  needed 
for  human  food  and  must  be  conser- 
ved for  that  need.  Yet  milk  produc- 
tion must  be  maintained,  and  this  can 
be  done  by  supplementing  a  shorten- 
ed grain  ration  with  silage. 

The  silo  offers  the  best  way  of 
preserving  the  mature  corn  .crop,  40 
per  cent  of  the  food  value  of  which  is 
in  the  stalks  and  leaves.  It  also 
saves  the  crop  which,  for  any  reason, 
must  be  harvested  before  it  is  mature. 
When  the  farmer  harvests  only  the 
ears  of  corn  he  loses  nearly  half  the 
value  of  the  crop;  when  he  puts  it 
into  the  silo  the  loss  is  very  small. 
When  drought,  frost,  or  insects 
threaten  a  field  of  corn  before  it  is 
ripe  the  entire  crop  may  be  lost  un- 
less the  farmer  has  a  silo  ready  in 
which  to  preserve  it. 

Value  of  Succulence. 

Just  as  fruits  and  green  vegetables 
are  canned  to  supply  succulence  to 
the  family  during  the  winter,  the  silo 
supplies  succulence  to  the  cow,  and 
succulence  adds  to  the  milk  flow. 
The  abundant  milk  flow  obtained  from 
June  pasture  is,  to  a  large  extent,  due 
to  the  juices  of  the  grass;  the  silo 
provides  a  similar  juiciness  during 
winter,  when  pasture  is  not  available. 
It  promotes  the  health  of  dairy  cattle 
by  providing  the  coarse  feed  to  which 
the  digestive  system  of  the  cow  is  ac- 
customed. Cows  like  silage,  and  no 
other  feed  combines  so  well  with  dry 
hay  and  grain  to  produce  much  milk 
at  little  cost. 

 Q  

MAKING  SILAGE 

Corn  makes  the  oest  silage  when  the 
kernels  are  well  dented.  Three-fourths 
of  an  inch  is  recommended  as  the  best 
length  to  cut  tue  corn,  though  the  finer 
it  is  cut  the  better  it  will  pack  and 
the  better  the  cattle  will  clean  it  up. 
Coarse-cut  corn  does  not  keep  as  well, 
and  a  great  deal  of  it  is  wasted  in 
feeding.  Silage  is  usually  wet  when 
put  in  the  silo;  but  if  it  does  not  feel 
wet,  water  should  be  added.  This  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  hose  through 
the  blower,  or  by  wetting  successive 
layers  of  silage  as  they  are  added.  It 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 
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AND 
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Globe  Grain  &'Milling 
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302  Kearns  Building, 
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takes  several  weeks  for  corn  to  pass 
through  the  heating  process  which 
changes  it  to  silage. 

 o  

SHOCK  CORN  IF  SILO 

IS  NOT  READY 
Every  fall  numbers  of  farmers  are 
delayed  in  getting  their  silos  com- 
pleted and  find  it  necessary  to  cut 
their  corn  and  shocK  it  before  the  silo 
is  ready  to  use  in  order  that  the  corn 
may  not  become  too  ripe.  Other  farm- 
ers are  interested  in  refilling  their 
silos  after  the  contents -have  been  fed 
out.  Both  instances  require  that 
shock  corn  be  put  into  the  silo  if  the 
silo  is  used.  The  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  has  investigated  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  shock  corn  for  silage. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1913-14, 
three  small  silos  were  filled  with- corn 
fodder  at  different  dates  and  with 
varying  amount  of  water.  Visits  were 
also  made  to  ten  or  twelve  farmers 
who  were  "using  silage  made  of  shock 
corn  and  samples  were  procured  for 
analysis. 

The  opinions  of  the  men  who  had 
used  silage  made  of  shock  corn  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  It  is 
a  satisfactory  feed  and  animals  find 
it  more  palatable  and  appear  to  do  bet- 
ter on  it  than  when  fed  shock  corn. 
(2)  Silage  made  in  this  way  is  not 
equal  to  that  made  by  putting  corn 
into  the  silo  at  the  proper  stage.  (3) 
Refilling  a  silo  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter  with  corn  fodder  prevents  the 
loss  in  feeding  value  Wiiich  occurs, 
especially  toward  spring,  when  fodder 
is  left  in  the  shock. v  (4)  It  is  more 
convenient  to  feed  from  the  silo  than 
from  the  shock.  (5)  Cattle  eat  more  of 
the  stalk  when  it  is  in  the  form  of  sil- 
age, tnus  conserving  a  large  amount 
of  feed  which,  as  shock  corn,  would 
be  wasted. 

It  is  doubtful  if  putting  dry  corn 
fodder  into  the  silo  will  ever  become 
a  general  practice  on  account  of  the 
large  amount  of  water  which  is  re- 
quired to  put  it  in  proper  condition. 
On  most  farms  Tl  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  to  consider  putting  the  dry 
corn  into  the  silo  because  of  not  hav- 
ing an  ab\nd  nt  and  convenient  water 
supply.  The  studies  made  with  differ- 
ent amounts  of  water  show  that  corn 
which  has  stood  in  the  field  until  it 
has  thoroughly  dried  requires  about 
a  ton  of  water  for  each  ton  of  corn 
fodder.  This  amount  of  water  gives 
the  silage  about  the  normal  compos- 
ition found  when  corn  is  put  into  the 
silo  at  the  right  stage.  If,  on  account 
of  wet  weather,  the  fodder  is  damp  at 
the  time  of  filling  the  silo,  the  amount 
of  water  may  be  reduced  a  little  but  if 
this  amount  is  much  less  than  equal 
parts  with  the  fodder  used,  more  or 
less  mouid  will  develop  in  the  silage. 
Failure  to  add  enough  water  was  the 
most  common-  fault  found  with  the  sil- 
age made  from  corn  fodder  in  the  ten 
or  twelve  silos  visited. 


DANGER  IN  SILOS 

Danger  of  carbon  dioxide  gas  accu- 
mulating in  silos  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  those  who  would  exercise 
the  proper  safeguard  in  removing 
silage.  Under  certain  conditions  this 
dangerous  gas  accumulates  in  silos, 
as  a  result  of  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation undergone,  and  death  by 
asphyxiation  may  result  in  handling 
the  silage.  A  case  of  this  sort  is  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  when  four 
workmen  jumped  down  into  a  silo 
where  the  silage  reached  with  six  feet 
of  the  open  door.  They  were  removed 
five  minutes  later  in  an  unconscious 
condition,  but  none  was  resuscitated, 
although  the  attention  of  physlcions 
was  promptly  given. 

This  fatal  accident  would  seem  to 
make  it  the  part;  of  wisdom  for  the 
doors  of  silo's  being  left  open  as  the 
silage  is  removed.  By  having  doors 
just  above  the  level  of  the  silage  left 
off  or  ajar  as  fast  as  the  silage  is  re- 
moved, the  outside  air  is  permitted  to 
circulate  freely  in  the  emptied  part 


$675  Buys  It! 

Studebaker— SEVEN  Passenger— 1917  Model 
40  Horse  Power— Four  Cylinder—  Todyouvreho^e 

Same  Model  Sells  Now  at  $  1,140  P.  O.  B.  Salt  Lake. 


THIS    IS    AN    ACTUAL    PHOTOGRAPH    OF  THE 
Taken  in  Liberty  Park,  Salt. Lake  City. 


CAR 


Here's  a  genuine  bargain  for  the  man 

who  wants  a  family  touring  car  or 
one  to  use  for  business.  It  is  not  a 
new  car.  It  has  been  used  by  one  of 
the  managers  of  a  large  firm  who  has 
given  it  good  care.  A  business  change 
makes  the  use  of  the  car  unnecessary. 
So  now  its  to  be  sold  and  and  that 
without  delay.  Terms  to  responsible 
parties  if  desired. 


It  is  fully  equipped — five  tires,  com- 
plete set  of  tools,  special  tool  box, 
jack,  pump,  new  gasoline  saving  de- 
vice which  also  gives  added  power, 
top  cover  and  extra  rim.  My  business 
takes  me  all  over  Utah  so  if  you  live 
in  this  State  I  will  bring  the  car  to 
your  home,  demonstrate  it  and  teach 
you  to  drive  it.  That's  fair  isn't  it? 
If  you  want  it  write  today  because 
this  kind  of  a  proposition  won't  keep. 
First  come — First  served. 


JOHND.  GILES,  600  Vermont  Bid. 
Salt  Lake  City 


of  the  silo  and  imprisonment  of  nox- 
ious gases  so  avoided. 


WHY  MILK  TESTS  VARY 

The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
has  been  investigating  the  causes  of 
variation  in  the  composition  of  milk 
for  several  years.  This  subject  is  of 
importance  to  the  manufacturer  of 
dairy  products,  to  the  producer  and 
of  special  significance  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  milk  as  food  for  in- 
fants. The  College  has  found  several 
causes  for  variation  in  miin  not  re- 
cognized before. 

It  is  often  observed  that  milk  is 
poorer  in  fat  in  summer  and  becomes 
richer  again  in  the  fall  and  the  farm- 
ers have  generally  assumed  this  to 
be  due  to  tne  watery  condition  of  grass 
as  compared  with  the  dry  feed  re- 
ceived during  the  winter.  Tests  have 
shown  that  the  cause  of  this  is  not 
grass  feeding  but  the  temperature. 
For  some  reason  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  milk  to  be  richer  in  fat  dur- 
ing cold  weather  and  to  become  poor- 
er when  the  weather  becomes  very 
warm  regardless  of  the  feed  con- 
sumed. 

A  second  factor  of  importance  as  in- 
fluencing the  richness  of  milk  is  the 
fatness  of  the  cow  at  time  of  freshen- 
ing. A  cow  high  in  flesh  at  calving 
times  gives  very  much  richer  milk  for 
sometime  than  would  be  the  case  were 
she  thin. 

This  knowledge  is  now  made  use  of 
by  every  breeder  of  dairy  cattle  who 
desires  to  make  the  largest  possible 
record  for  milk  and  butter  fat  pro- 
duction. Another  interesting  dis- 
covery is  that  when  a  cow  is  under- 
fed that  temporarily  she  gives  richer 
milk  rather  than  thinner  as  might  be 
expected.  This  is  of  great  importance 
in  connection  with  making  tests  of 
cows  and  a  failure  to  understand  this 
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Trust  Co. 

I   255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

H     W.  S.  McCornick,  Pres. 

Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vice-Pres. 

George  Albert  Smith,  Vice-Pres. 
H|     F.   M.   Michelsen,  Cashier. 


effect  has  resulted  in  wrong  conclus- 
ions from  many  experiments  conduct- 
ed with  cows,  in  the  past. 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 

always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER   29,  1917 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 
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Live  Stock 


HOG' JUDGING  CONTEST 

The  National  Duroc-Jersey  Record 
Association  is  offering  a  trophy  cup  for 
judging  of  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  at  the 
coining  State  Fair.  This  contest  is 
open  to  "any  individual  under  25 
years  of  age  who  has  never  taken 
part  in  a  hog  judging  content  of 
state  character,  who  has  never  acted 
as  an  official  judge  of  hogs  at  a  fair 
or  show,  and  who  has  never  served  as 
a  teacher  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  a 
college  or  high  school."  The  contest 
18  to  take  place  at  10  A.  M.  the 
second  day  of  the  fair,  October  2nd. 

This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  some 
of  your  young  men  to  get  some  good 
experience.  s 
 o  

FATTEN    EARLY  PIGS 

First  Fall  Markets  Are  the  Highest — 

Pastures  and  Grain  Forages  Give 
Economical  Results. 

Pigs  which  were  farrowed  early  and 
are  about  six  months  old.  at  this  time 
may  profitably  be  finisMed  now  and 
rushed  off  to  market.  The  early 
fall  market  has  been  the 
highest  market  for  a  number  of  years, 
because  the  number  of  well-finished 
hogs  arriving  at  this  season  is  limited. 

Pigs  may  be  fattened  quickly  and 
cheaply  on  the  nutritious  pasture 
when  supplemented  by  a  full  grain 
ration.  After  deducting  the  pork 
same  amount  of  grain  fed  in  dry  lot, 
every  acre  of  these  pastures  produces 
from  three  to  six  hundred  pounds  of 
pork.  The  full  fattening  power  of  the 
grain  is  realized  as  well  as  a  profit  on 
the  pasture  consumed. 

Pastures  to  Use. 

Pigs  should  be  continued  on 
these  feeds  until  fat,  usually  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  at  least.  Alfalfa 
and  clover  may  be  pastured  as  long 
as  forage  is  required,  and  they  will 
produce  the  largest  gains  due  to  pas- 
ture. An  acre  of  alfalfa  furnishes  pas- 
ture for  fourteen  to  sixteen  150-pound 
hogs  during  this  short  fattening  sea- 
son, while  clover  will  carry  from  three 
to  four  hogs  less  per  acre.  Rape  is 
an  excellent  forage,  and  although  it 
does  not  produce  as  much  pork  per 
acre  as  the  two  legumes  previously 
mentioned,  it  returns  very  good  pro- 
fits for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
planting  the  corp.  It  affords  pasture 
«  for  a  period  of  four  to  six  weeks  for 
ten  to  twelve  loo-pound  hogs  per  acre. 
Methods  of  Feeding. 

If  the  pigs  are  hand  fed  it  will  pay 
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For  engines  over 
six-horse  power 
use  Gamut  Gas 
Engine  Oil  — 
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Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City 


to  go  slow  the  first  week  and  gradual- 
ly get  them  on  full  feed.  After  they 
are  accustomed  to  the  method  of  feed- 
ing, they  may  be  pushed  along  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  much 
danger  from  loss  of  appeite.  Even  on 
leguminous  pasture/ some  protein  sup- 
plement, such  aBtaiikage,  should  be 
fed  with  the  grain  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  tankage  to  ten  or  fifteen 
parts  of  grain.  A  daily  ration  "equal 
to  4  per  cent  or  4.5  per  cent  of  the 
live  weight  is  the  maximum  amount  of 
grain  that  a  pig  will  consume. 

The  self-feeding  method  is  a  very 
efficient  system  of  feeding  during  this- 
period,  and  produces  results  equal  to, 
or  better  than,  those  obtained  by  hand 
feeding.  -raiO  is  consumed  more 
rapidly  and  economically,  causing  the 
pig  to  attain  a  marketable  weight 
in  a  shorter  time  and  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  grain. 

 0  

PIGS,  PORK  AND  PROFITS 

Farmens,  of  the  intermountain 
states,  particularly  of  Utah  and  Idaho, 
are  becoming  much  interested  in  the 
livestock  situation  as  affected  by  the 
grain  markets.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  wheat  prices  for  the  entire 
nation,  which  stabilize  the  prices  for 
other  grains  used  in  feeding,  there 
has  come  a  decision  among  many 
farmers  to  re-enter  the  stock  raising 
business  to  a  heavier  extent,  for  they 
feel  that  the  gamble  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  that,  with  definite  mar- 
ket prices  for  the  feed  and  high  prices 
for  the  animals  they  are  certain  to 
bave„financial  success. 

Particularly  is  this  feeling  true  of 
the  farmers  engaging  in  hog  raising. 
There  was  a  tendency  until  very  re- 
cently to  sell  all  pork  producing  ani- 
mals, even  the  brood  sows,  because  of 
high  prices  for  grain.  This  is  now 
changing,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the 
livestock  indu'strj*  of  the  two  states. 
In  Idaho  many  of  the  farmers  are  try- 
ing to  secure  brood  sows  -from 
Nebraska,  to  which  they  shipped  this 
stock  a  year  ago. 

Oire  of  the  men  interested  in  pork 
raising  declared  yesterday  that  with 
the  wheat  price  basis  at  $2.20,  wheat 
in  Utah  will  bring  about  $1.80,  or 
from  $1.60  to  $1.70  for  the  usual  feed 
grades.  Rye,  barley  and  oats  will  be  ■ 
reduced  in  price,  compared  with  the 
summer  figures.  Baney  can  now  be 
bought,  on  the  farms,  at  two  cents  a 
pound,  according  to  this  man.  With 
these  figures  a'nd  a  scientific  showing 
that  from  350  to  4d0  pounds  of  feed  is 
necessary  to  produce  100  pounds  of 
pork — depending  on  the  age  of  the 
animal  when  fed — it  is  possible  to 
raise  hogs  at  eight  j  cents  a  pound 
and  sell  them  for  prices  ranging  from 
17  to  20  cents  a  pound  in  Utah.  This 
means  more  than  100  per  cent  gross 
profit. 

Such  a  situation  certainly  indicates 
that  the  farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
who  are  keeping  their  brood  sows  and 
attempting  to  get  more  from  other 
states  are  taking  the  wise  course. — 
Ogden  Examiner. 

 o  

HANDLING  HOGS  IN  TRANSIT 

Every  hog  that  is  killed  in  transit 
due  to  overcrowding  or  mishandling, 
means  a  loss  at  present  prices  of  prob- 
ably more  than  $30  to  the  shipper  as 
well  as  a  waste  of  meat  needed  by  the 
Nation.  Mortality  in  transit  or  after 
arrival  at  the  central  market  can  be 
lessened  greatly  in  hot  weather  by  the 
practice  of  the  following  simple  pre- 
cautions on  the  part  of  shippers  and 
dealers: 

1.  When  hogs  are  very  hot,  during 
or  after  a  drive,  never  pour  cold  water 
over  their  backs. 

2.  Before  ibading,  clean  out  each 
car  and  bed  it  with  sand  which,  dur- 
ing dry,  hot  weather  should  be  wetted 
down  thoroughly.  Hogs  in  transit  dur- 
ing the  night  only  are  not  so  likely  tcr 
be  lost  from  overheating  as  are  the 
animals  shipped  in  the  daytime.  With 
day  shipments  in  hot  weather  it  is 
highly  advisable  to  suspend  burlap 
sacks  of  ice  from  the  ceiling  in  various 
parts  of  the  car  in  order  to  reduce  the 
temperature,  and  incidentally,  to 
sprinkle  the  animals  with  cool  water. 
The  ice  sometimes  is  placed  in  sacks 
on  the  floor,  but  the  animals  are  like- 


SAMPSON  SIEVE  GRIP  TRACTOR 


This  tractor  delivers  12  horsepower  at  the  draw  bar,  25  horse- 
power at  the  belt,  burns  gasoline,  distillate  or  kerosene,  pulls 
three  moldboard  plows  six  to  ten  inches  deep  at  two  and  one- 
half  miles  per  hour,  averaging  one  acre  per  hour  on  a  fuel  con- 
sumption of  two  and  one-half  to  three  gallons  of  fuel  per  acre 
plowed.  Weight  5,700  pounds/  Price  $1,600.00,  delivered  on 
cars  at  Salt  Lake.  Tractors  on  hand  for  immediate  delivery. 
Also  plow  equipment  for  same. 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  State  Fair. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT- VEHICLE  COMPANY 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Why  don't  you  sell 

Life  Insurance? 

I  know  of  no  business  that  pays  better  for  honest  intelligent 
effort  than  the  selling  of  life  insurance — and  no  business  where- 
in a  man  may  render  greater  service  to  his  fellows.  There  is  a 
greater  demand  for  it  today  than  ever  before. 

Right  now  I  am  looking  for  men  to  represent  The  Beneficial 
Life — The  Big  Home  Company.  This  fall  and  winter  there  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  a  man  who  is  willing  to  work,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  business  will  get  better 
each  year. 

I  prefer  a  local  man  with  a  home  and  family.  He  must  be 
absolutely  honest  and  dependable — one  who  will  tell  only  the 
truth  and  who  will  conduct  his  affairs  honorably.  Previous  ex- 
perience in  life  insurance  is  not  necessary.  i  really  prefer  a 
man  who  has  never  sold  insurance  but  who  has  some  selling 
ability. 

I  will  teach  him  the  insurance  business  and  also  give  him  a 
course  in  salesmanship — all  without  charge.  The  company  pays 
his  state  license  and  gives  him  an  agents  outfit  free.  His  entire 
time  is  desired  but  not  aboslutely  necessary.  He  will  be  well 
paid  for  whatever  time  he  devotes  to  the  business. 

The  life  insurance  business  today  is  attracting  some  of  the 
Liggest  men  in  the  community.  It  is  big  enough  for  big  man. 
We  are  planning  a  big  fall  and  winter  campaign  and  now  is  the 
best  time  to  begin. 

The  first  satisfactory  man  who  applies  in  each  community 
where  we  are  not  now  represented  will  be  appointed. 

'   J°hn  D*  Giles 

DIRECTOR  OF  AGENCIES   FOR  UTAH 
600  VERMONT  BLDG.  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


ly  to  pile  and  crowd  around  the  cakes 
so  that  only  those  close  to  the  ice  are 
benefited.  The  ice  should  be  sufficient 
to  last  to  the  destination. 

3.  Do  not  overload.  Crowding  hogs 
in  a  car  during  warm  weatner  is  a  pro- 
lific source  of  mortality. 

4.  The  feeding  of  corn,  because  of 
its  heating  effect,  before  and  during 
shipment  in  hot  weather  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  Oats  are  prefer- 
able where  a  grain  feed  is  necessary. 
The  maximum  maintenance  require- 
ment of  hogs  in  transit  for  24  hours  is 
one  pound  of  grain  a  hundredweight  or 
approximately  three  bushels  of  corn  to 
a  car.  In  the  past,  thousands  of 
bushels  of  corn  have  been  wasted  in 
livestock  cars. 

 o  

WARM  THE  WATER  FOR  DAIRY 

STOCK  IN  WINTER 
Cheaper  To    Heat   Water  Than  For 
Cows  Themselves  To  Do  It  With 

Expensive  Feed. 
A  good  supply  of  clean,  fresh  wa- 
ter should  always  be  at    hand  for 
dairy  cows.    Much  water  is  needed 
for  the  high-producing  milch  cow  ow- 


ing to  the  nature  of  her  product, 
about  S7  per  cent  of  which  is  water. 
It  should  be  handy  at  all  times  and 
in  the  winter,  if  the  tank  is  outside, 
heat  should  be  applied  to  take  the 
chill  off  the  water.  Cows  will  drink 
more  water  if  warmed  to  60  or  70 
degrees  F.  than  if  made  to  drink  ice 
water.  A  tann  heater  can  be  provid- 
ed at  low  cost  that  will  keep  water  at 
proper  temperature,  thereby  saving 
feed  and  energy  of  the  animal.  It  is 
cheaper  to  warm  ice  water  than  to 
allow  the  cow  to  warm  it  with  high- 
priced  feed. — H.  C.  Nevius. 

 o  

King  Solomon  and  King  David 

Led  merry,  merry  lives, 
With  many,  many  lady  friends 

And  many,  many  wives; 
But  when  old  age  crept  over  Ihern. 

With  so  many,  many  qualms, 
King  Solomon  wrote  the  Proverbs 

And  King  David  wrote  the  Psalms. 
 o  

Inquisitive  Gentleman— Dear  me! 
Have  you  been  wounded? 

Tommy — Oh,  no;  I  was  cleaning  the 
bird-cage,  sir,  and  the  canary  kicked 
me. 
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CONSERVATION   OF   HORSE  FEED 

H.  Jefferson. 

If  the  mangers  and  feed  boxes  in 
your  horse  stable  are  like  the  average 
you  can  get  $25  per  day  for  time 
spent  in  knocking  them  out  and  re- 
building them  this  fall. 

Take  notice  and  you  will  nnd  that 
eight  out  of  ten  of  the  feed  boxes 
for  horses  are  little  shallow  affairs 
that  permit  the  horse  to  throw  out 
and  waste  sometimes  one-third  of  his 
feed  This  may  sound  extravagant 
yet  I  have  seen  it  often  enough  to 
feel  safe  in  the  statement. 

The  majority  of  horses  acquire  the 
habit  of  shoving  and  tossing  their 
feed  about  with  their  noses  while  eat- 
ing Did  you  ever  see  an  old  worker 
give  his  nose  a  flirt  through  his  feed, 
dumping  a  pint  or  so  of  it  out  over 
the  side  of  the  trough?  And  did  you 
ever  see  a  horse  get  a  big  mouthful 
of  feed  and  spill  part  of  it  on  the  hay 
and  out  in  front  of  the  manger  or 
maybe  back  in  the  bedding?  This 
spiiled  grain  was  not  all  lost  but  the 
most  of  it  was.  Haven't  you  got  a 
horse  or  two  that  breaks  ears  of  corn 
over  the  side  of  the  manger,  dropping 
the  pieces  on  the  floor?  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  a  big  deep  feed 
box  would  do  away  with  90  per  cent 
of  this  waste? 

The  grain  feed  box  should  be  not 
smaller  than  2  ft.  by  15  inches  and 
15  inches  deep,  if  it  is  placed  in  a 
corner  with  a  wall  on  two  siaes  and 
a  partition  or  side  board  on  tae  third 
side  high  enough  that  the  horse  can- 
not handily  get  his  nose  over  it,  leav- 
ing open  only  one  side  to  eat  from,  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  waste 
grain.  In  the  common  single  stall 
tue  feed  box  can  be  built  the  size  in- 
dicated above  and  a  side  board  built 
ac  the  sides  and  front  high  enough 
that  the  horse  will  keep  his  nose  in- 
side while  eating. 

This  will  do  away  entirely  with 
1,  sing  the  feed  out.  "When  once  the 
horse  gets  his  head  inside  this  high- 


CUTTER'S 

BUCKLES  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 
For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 

"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Tills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 

Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 
Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 
The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Culler  L*bor«torr  of  Illi'noii,  Chicago 
Etiteni  A  ■  "t 


sided  feed  box  he  is  not  apt  to  back 
out  to  swing  his  head  to  one  side  and 
spill  his  rations.  Eight  or  ten  smooth 
round  stones  as  large  as  a  medhm- 
sized  apple  put  in  each  feed  box  helps 
to  keep  the  horse  from  getting  too 
big  a  bite  and  keeps  him  from  bolting 
his  feed. 

Remodeling  the  feed  boxes  need  not 
be  a  costly  job.  Do  it  on  stormy  days 
:md  when  other  work  is  not  pressing. 
Use  scrap  lumber  and  have  it  hard 
wood  if  possible.  Horses  soon  chew 
pine  boxes  to  pieces. 

Such  large  grain  boxes  will  take 
litle  off  the  end  of  the  hay  manger 
in  the  regulation  stall  but  this  is  not 
serious.  The  hay  manger  should  be 
a  big  deep  square  box  with  a  tight  bot- 
tom in  wnich  the  hay  can  be  dropped 
instead  of  the  narrow  trough  with  a 
slat  bottom  as  is  otten  seen.  The  hay 
manger  bottom  should  be  tight  so 
grain  dropped  into  it  will  not  sift 
through.  Nail  a  couple  of  laths  across 
the  top  of  the  nay  manger  so  the 
horse  cannot  toss  the  nay  out.  Don't 
chuck  the  manger  full  of  hay  but  drop 
in  a  regular  feed  the  same  as  feeding 
oats  or  corn  and  let  the  horse  clean 
it  up  without  waste.  A  pounu  and  a 
half  of  good  nay  to  each  hundred 
pounds  of  work  horse  is  enough  when 
a  liberal  grain  feed  is  given. 

A  manger  kept  full  of  hay  encour- 
ages the  horse  to  toss  part  of  it  out, 
hunting  a  fresh  bite,  and  when  he 
once  learns  he  will  try  to  throw  it 
out  if  only  a  few  straws  are  given. 

How  can  you  collect  Ip25  per'  day 
fixing  mangers  and  feed  boxes?  Just 
figure  how  much  you  feed  your 
horses  in  a  year.  Suppose  they 
waste  ten  per  cent  of  it  because  of 
poor  mangers.  How  long  will  it  take 
to  change  the  mangers?  How  much 
scrap  lumber  will  it  take? 

Here  is  a  chance  for  conservation. 

 o  

ECONOMY   IN   WATERING  HOGS 

On  every  farm  there  should  be 
some  economical  way  to  furnish  clean 
water  for  hogs  at  all  times.  Sloppy 
food  does  not  answer  for  both  food 
and  drink.  Where  slop  is  fed  like  a 
thick  mush,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the 
hogs  will  seek  drinking  water  between 
feeds.  If  the  slop  is  too  watery  the 
animals  will  in  their  endeavor  to  pick 
out  the  solids,  swallow  more  of  the 
liquid  than  in  good  for  their  digestion. 

If  the  animals  are  watched  when 
they  are  eating,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
they  eat  awhile  and  then  run  an  take 
a  few  swallows  of  water,  after  which 
they  go  back  to  the  feed.  They  will 
go  back  and  forth  to  a  hog  waterer  all 
day.  | 

There  is  too  much  independence  on 
surface  water  for  hogs  and  other 
stock,  too.  Ponds,  unless  they  are 
fed  by  good  springs,  become  stagn- 
ant, and  especially  is  this  true  in  the 
summer  time.  Of  course  such  water 
is  bad.  The  water  obtained  in  ditches 
and  other  small  streams  is  little  if 
any  better.  All  such  water  sources 
are  prolific  breeding  places  for  the 
germs  that  bring  on  some  of  our  most 
troublesome  swine  diseases. 

Good  weils  furnish  the  purest  and 
cleanest  water  lor  stock  of  all  kinds. 
Some  way  should  also  be  arranged  to 
get  the  water  to  the  stock  with  the 
least  labor  and  loss  of  time. 

Many  an  hour  I've  spent,  carrying 
water  to  the  hogs  in  pails.  It's  a' mean, 
nasty  job.  I  was  small,  then,  and  I'm 
pretty,  well  convinced  that  the  hogs 
did  not  get  any  more  water,  than  was 
good  for  them.  T  poured  the  water 
right  into  the  trough — at  least  I  aimed 
to.  The  hogs  climbed  over  each 
other  and  into  the  troughs  and  some- 
times I  got  a  who-e  pailful  of  water 
into  the  trough,  but  usually  it  was 
poured  over  the  heads  of  the  animals 
and  wasted. 

That  was  a  Rood  many  years  ago. 
Yet  at  the  present  time  many  farmers 
are  watering  their  hogs  in  the  same 
way. 

The  farni  of  today  should  have  up- 
to-date   water   works.      A  gasoline 


engine  is  a  fine  thing  to  use  to  pump 
the  water  into  the  tanks  from  which 
it  can  flow  into  automatic  waterers, 
where  the  animals  can  secure  water 
at  any  time.  Ana  the  saving  of  a  few 
hogs  that  may  be  lost  through  disease 
from  using  unclean  water  will  more 
than  repay  for  the  whole  arrange-  . 
ment. 

_  o  

WHAT  THE  FOOD  PRODUCTION 

BILL  PROVIDES 

Eleven  million  three  hundred  and 
•  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dol- 
lars to  be  used  in  stimulating  pro- 
duction, for  protecting  and  conser- 
ving foods,  and  for  a  survey  of  the 
country's  food  resources. 

Staff  of  county  agents  to  be  in- 
creased until  at  least  one  agent  will 
be  stationed  in  practiclaly  every  agri- 
cultural county  in  the  United  States 
that  will  co-operate  with  the  depart- 
ment and     the     State  Agricultural 

College.  .  • 

Women  county  agents  for  demon- 
stration work  in  home  economics  to 
be  increased  in  rural  counties  and 
similar  agents  to  be  placed  in  towns 
and  cities  for  first  time. 

Farm  help  service  to  be  extended 
in  co-operation  with    Untied  States 
Department  of  Labor  to    assist  in 
bringing  farmers  and   farm  laborers, 
together. 

Country-wide  survey  to  oe  made  ot 
food  on  farms,  in  storage,  in  shops 
and  in  homes.  Estimates  of  family 
consumption  of  food  to  be  made. 

Extension  of  crop  estimating  to 
crops  not  hitherto  reported  and  to 
include  special  inquiries  to  gather  in- 
formation on  extraordinary  farm  con- 
ditions. 

Hog  and  poultry  production  to  be 
stimulated  as  far  as  practicable. 

Increased  production  and  conser- 
vation of  dairy  foods  to  be  encouraged. 

Animal  diseases  to  be  combated  on 
lcir^cr  sc (Vl g . 

Increased  efforts  to  be  made  to  com- 
bat insect  pests  of  plants  and  animals. 

Further  steps  to  be  taken  to  destroy 
animal  pests  and  predatory  animals 
which  injure  crops  and  kill  livestock. 

Work  for  the  control  of  plant 
diseases  to  be  extended. 

Survey  of  seed  supplies  and  needs 
to  be  made  and  results  published  so 
( hat  fanners  will  be  assisted  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficient  supply  of  good  seed. 
Seed  to  be  purchased  and  ,  sold  to 
farmers  by  the  department  if  neces- 
sary in  restricted  areas. 


It's  a  "Made-rite" 
Work  Shirt 

If  you  want  comfort  along 
with  the  best  workmanship 
and  lasting  qualities  in  your 
work  shirts,  you  should  wear 

SCOWCROFT'S 

"MADE-RITE" 

They  are  the  strongest  and 
most  comfortable  work  shirts 
made. 

JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Also  MAKERS  of 

NEVER-RTP  OVERALLS 

and  Work  Clothes 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


Demonstrations  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  proper  handling,  packing,  ship' 
ping,  and  marketing  of  perisbabl 
fruits  and  vegetables    to  decreas 

spoilage.  ■ 

News  service  for  various  farm-  pr 
ducts  to  be  extended  so  that  producers 
and  consumers  can  be  better  inform 
ed  as  to  the  supply  and  demand  an 
can  sell  and  buy  with  less  expense 
less  spoilage,  and  less  lost  motion. 
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TO  THE  FARMER 
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iii  other  words,  the  average  yield  on 
these  farms  is  3  per  cent  below  the 
average  for  the  whole  section.  On  the 
second  group  of  farms  the  yields  are 
2  per  cent  above  the  average  for  the 
section.  It  should  "be  recalled  that 
this  point  was  incut  ioiu'.l  in  connection 
with  Table  I,  where  it  was  found ^that 
the  second  -roup  of  farms  had^the 
higher  investment  per  acre.  This 
figure  shows  that  the  second  group  of 
farms  is  occupying  better-yielding 
land. 

A  careful  consideration    of  these 
f  fatcors  will  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  man  with  more  school  training  is 
getting  along  a  little    better.  The 
next  figure  in  this  table  brings  out 
t  .  tais  point  .very  forcibly.   The  labor  in- 
come of  the  man  receiving  only  a  dis- 
trict school  education  is  $382.  This 
means  that  after  he  has  paid  all  farm 
\     expenses  for  the  year,  has  allowed  his 
family  hired  man's  wages    for  any 
i.'work  they  may  have  done  on  the  farm, 
I  and  has  allowed  his  money  the  5  per 
f  cent  interest  te  which  it  is  entitled; 
}  he  has  left  for  his  own    labor  and 
r    management  $382,  in  addition  to  a 
?  house  to  live  in,  and  products  which 
'  the  farm  has  furnished  him  toward 
this  family  living.    Tne  better-  edu- 
cated man  has  $6a5  labor  income,  or 
within  $110  of  twice  as  much  for  his 
time  and  labor  in  addition  to  his  house 
$  to  live  in  and  the  products  which  his 
%r*t'arm  contributes  toward    his  living. 
The  last  figure  in  ttiis  table  makes  a 
comparison  of  the  total  cost  of  family 
living  of  the  two  groups.  There  is  only 
",  about    $60    difference    in    the  total 
amount  of  money  spent  for  the  family 
living. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  several 
points  which  these  data  bring  out. 
The  one  of  greatest  interest,  perhaps, 
is  that  the  better-educated  farmer  is 
making  an  income  (1.4  per  cent 
greater  than  tne  man  with  less  edu- 
cation. After  the  labor  income  of  the 
man  with  less  school  training  is  ad- 
justed  to  ahow  for  difference  in  size 

V  of  business,  the  man  with  more  edu- 
cation still  has  about  w  per  cent 
greater  income  than  uoes  the  first 
mentioned  group.  The  other  factors 
indicate  strongly  that  the  better-edu- 
cated man  has  his  business  better 
organized.  The  facts  that  he  gets 
slightly  better  yields  and  has  a  system 
which  furnishes  him  more  productive 
labor,  ana  that  he  keeps  more  live- 
stock, seem  to  show  that  he  has  some- 
what greater  ability  in  the  organiz- 
ation and  handling  of  his  business.  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  it  is  founa  that  he 
makes  enough  larger  labor  income  to 
pay  interest  on  approximately  $5,500 
capital,  and  allowing  for  the  difference 

,-  in  size  of  business    he    still  makes 
enough  larger  income  to  pay  interest 
on  $3,700.    Other  studies  have  shown 
that  with  this  size  of  farm  each  acre 
that  the  farm  is  increased  will  add  ap- 
proximately $2  to  the  labor  income, 
but  that  the  investment  per  acre  on 
the  two  farms  is  not  enough  different 
to  make  any  difference  in  the  income 
in  favor  of  the    beaer-educated  man. 
r  Also,  the  difference  in  crop  yields  is 
I  not  great  enough  to  change  the  labor 
J.  income  materially.    With  these  facts 

•  considered,  it  would  appear  as  though 
the  man  who  has  received  more  mental 
training  has  increased  his  efficiency 
thereby  to  the  extent  of  making  in- 

•  terest  on  a  Capital  of  at  least  $3,700. 

V  This  does  not  seem  to  lje  a  bad  invest- 
j   ment  for  the  small  amount  of  time  he 

spends  in  getting  the  additional  train- 
ing and  the  probable  expense  of  ob- 
£  tatning  this  training.  While  other 
W  factors  may  have  ployed  some  part  in 
his  greater  earning  capacity,  yet  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  organization  of 
his  business,  it  appears  that  education 
must  have  proved  a  very  large  part  in 
his  greater  earning  ability. 

 0  

RIGID  CENSORSHIP 
"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Louis  about  a 
bill." 

"He's  on  nis  vacation." 
"PiA  be  leave  any  address?" 
"Vns,  sir.    For  bill  collectors  it's 
'somewhere  in  America.'" 


ROTATION   SYSTEMS  FOR 

IRRIGATED  SECTIONS 

I!y  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  Utah  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 
Land  recently  brought  under  cul- 
tivation from  its  virgin  state  is  usual- 
ly fertile,  and  as  a  result  very  little 
attention  is  given  to  conserving  soil 
fertility  In  new  countries.  After  the 
land  has  been  cultivated  a  number  of 
years  and  its  productivity  begins  to 
decline  more  attention  is  given  to  pro- 
per methods  of  handling  it.  At  first 
no  systems  of  cropping  is  followed 
and  but  little  attempt  is  made  to  save 
the  farm  manure;  later  all  fertilizing 
materials  are  saved  and  crops  are 
rotated  in  the  manner  that  will  give 
the  highest  returns.  In  the  West  agri- 
culture is  just  reaching  the  stage 
where  farmers  find  it  necessary  to 
revise  me  old  slip-shod  methods  of 
cropping  and  adopt  definite  rotations 
based  on  scientific  principles. 

Irrigated  land  offers  splendid  op- 
portunities for  good  rotations  since 
so  many  crops  can  be  produced,  and 
the  intensive  methods,  which  accom- 
pany irrigation,  are  particularly 
favorable  to  rotations.  We  should 
expect,  therefor,  to  see  during  the 
next  generation  very  satisfactory  sys- 
tems of  cropping  in  operation  on  the 
irrigated  farms  of  the  vvest. 

It  is  probable   i,nat  in  many  dis- 
tricts alfalfa  will  be  the  foundation 
of  most  rotations.    This  crop  requires 
very  little  work,  which  makes  it  fit  in 
well  with  such  crops  as  corn,  pota- 
toes, sugar  beets,  and  other  cultivated 
crops.   Alfalfa  also  furnishes  a  means  _ 
of  enriching  the  soil  provided  a  crop 
is  plowed  under.    Many  farmers  labor 
under  the  impression  that  the  mere 
growing  of  alfalfa  on  une  land  for  a 
long  time  without  plowing  any  of  it' 
under  will  fertilize  the  soil;   this  is 
a  mistake.   Alfalfa  uses  plant  food  the 
same  as  any  other  crop.   It  does,  how- 
ever, gather  nitrogen  from   the  air 
and  store  it  in  the  crop,  but  if  the 
crop  is  hauled  away  the  nitrogen  is 
taken  also.    With  the  return  to  the 
land  of  the  manure  resulting  from 
feeding  alfalfa,  considerable  fertility 
is  brought  back;   but  in  addition  to 
this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  under 
a  full  crop  of  alfalfa  before  putting 
in  the  next  crop  in  the  rotation.  A 
good  manuring  combined    with  the 
plowing  under  of  a  crop    puts  the 
land  in  first  class  condition  for  the 
crop  that  follows.     Usually  a  culti- 
vated crop  should  follow  alfalfa  or 
any  soil  that  is  plowed  under.  This 
gives  an  opportunity  to  kill  the  sod 
plants  and  assists  the  organic  matter 
to  become  thoroughly  incoroporated 
into  the  soil.    Where  corn  is  raised 
it  makes  almost  an  ideal  crop  to  fol- 
low alfalfa;  in  fact,  corn  almost  fol- 
lows the  sod-producing  crop  in  the 
rotation.    Potatoes  also  make  a  good 
crop  to  follow  alfalfa  and    when  a 
piece  of  alfalfa  is  plowed  under  part  ' 
could  be  planted  to  corn  and  part  to 
potatoes,  the  amount  of  each  depend- 
ing on  the  relative  profitableness  of 
the  crops. 

If  sugar  beets  are  to  be  included 
in  the  rotation  they  Can  follow  corn 
or  potatoes  to  good  advantage  and  can 
usually  be  raised  two  years  on  the 
same  land  with  profit.  The  beets  can 
be  followed  by  a  year  of  beans,  peas, 
or  grain,  after  which  the  land  can  be 
put  back  into  alfalfa  with  a  grain 
nurse  crop. 

If  a  farmer  has  100  acres  of  land 
the  rotation  could  be  worked  out  as 
follows:  50  acres  in  alfalfa  which 
would  remain  on  the  land  five  years. 
Ten  acres  of  the  alfalfa  would  be 
broken  up  each  year  and  10  acres 
planted.  When  the  alfalfa  is  plowed 
up  a  crop  of  hay  can  be  turned  under 
to  advantage.  The  ten  acres  that  is 
broken  would  be  planted  to  corn  or 
"potatoes,  or  a  part  to  each.  The  next 
two  years  beets  would  be  on  this  10 
acres,  followed  by  beans,  peas,  or 
grain.  The  last  year  of  the  rotation 
would  be  devoted  to  grain  with  new 
alfalfa. 

This  would  give  on  a  100  acre  farm 
50  acres  of  alfalfa,  10  acres  of  corn 
and  potatoes  together,  20  acres  of 
beets,  10  acres  of4>eans,  peas  or  grain, 
and  10  acres  of  grain  with  new  alfalfa. 
Although  this  rotation  has  a  number 


Have  You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 

Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  your  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested^ 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 
in  life? 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 
cause  ? 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

by  Dr.  Franklin  Stewart  Harris  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men.  He  has  prepared  two  manuals  on 
vocational  subjects  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  young  men  of  the  West. 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
book?     Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT — THE  UTAH  FARMER 

Lehi,  Utah. 


SALE  DATES 

OCT.  27, 
NOV.  24,  27, 
DEC.  20.  22,  24. 
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BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 

ACCOUNT 
"HOME  VISITORS" 

From  All  Utah  Stations 

TO 

Cheyenne  Chicago 
Denver  Omaha 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 

Memphis  Minneapolis 
and  other  eastern  cities. 

RETURN  LIMIT 
3  MONTHS 

For  tickets  and  further  information 
apply  to  agents  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE, 
or  write — 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


of  weaknesses,  it  also  -as  many 
strong  points  and  if  practiced  in  con- 
nection with  a  liberal  use  of  farm 
manure  will  keep  the  land  in  good 
condition  for  each  crop.  It  also  in- 
sures an  even  distribution  o*  work 
and  income. 

No  one  system  of  rotation  is  adapt- 
ed to  all  farms  since  soil,  markets, 
climate,  and  other  factors  are  so  vari- 
able. Each  farmer  should  study  his 
own  conditions  and  try  to  get  a 
rotation  adapted  to  them.  It  is  im- 
portant "that  the  subject  be  given  at- 
tention and  some  system  planned. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  ar« 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  speclaJiy  prepared  Ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 


100    Butter  Wrappers... 

200   Butter  Wrappers.  

500  Butter  Wrp  pers.. 


 S  .»0 

  1.2S 

  S.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers  ..   $.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 


IT  MADE  A  DIFFERENCE 

An  excited  Chinese  laborer  dashed 
into  a  foreman's  tent,  when  they  were 
building  the  Panama  canal,  and  cried: 
"Oh,  Mister  Boss,  Chung  Lo  him 
stuck  in  mud  up  to  him  ankles." 

"In  the  mud  up  to  his  ankles!" 
roared  the  boss.  "Why  the  deuce  don't 
he  get  out?" 

"Oh,  Mister  Boss,  him  upside 
down!" 


A  REAL  OPTIMIST 

Mrs.  Bingem — What  a  cheerful 
woman  Mrs.  Joiley  is! 

Mrs.  Harde — Isn't  she?  Why,  do 
you  know  that  woman  can  have  a 
good  time  thinking  what  a  good  time 
she  would  have  if  she  were  having  it! 
 o  

During  the  war,  take  your  coat  off 
— but  keep  your  shirt  on. 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 


to  pasteurize  grape  juice  and  then 
SKim  it,  immediately  after  pressing  and 
before  the  natural  settling. 

Cleanliness  in  each  operation  and 
care  in  the  final  sterilization  is  the 
key  to  success  in  making  palatable  and 
well  preserved  unfermented  fruit  juice. 


MORE  LIKELY 

"Any  rags,  Any  old  iron?"  chant- 
ed the  dealer,  as  he  knocked  at  the 
suburban  villa.  The  man  of  the 
house  himself  opened  the  door. 

"No,  go  away,"  he  snapped,  irri- 
tably. "Tnere's  nothing  for  you. 
My  wife  is  away." 

The  itinerant  merchant  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  inquired:  'Any 
old  bottles?" 


When  lambs  are  weaned,  keep  them 
on  the  old  pastur  for  a  few  days  and 
remove  the  ewes  to  pastures  as  far 
away  as  possible.  When  accustomed 
to  being  by  themselves,  the  lambs 
should  be  put  on  good  fresh  feed. 


FOR  SALE — REAL  ESTATE 

Ninety  acres  fruit  and  stock  farm  near 
Ogden,  30  acres  in  choice  fruit,  $1,000  in 
tools  and  implements.  Full  water  right. 
Will  sell  with  or  without  this  years  crop. 
One-half  of  purchase  price  can  run  at 
six  per  cent.  Will  consider  trade  for 
desirable  city  or  farm  property. 

O.  A.  KENNEDY 
Utah  Nat'l.  Bldg.  Ogden,  Utah 


To  Buy  FARMS  SLllL1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


A  BARGAIN   FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  .is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


_    AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

480  acres,  all  can  be  irrigated,  two 
running  streams  across  property,  ad- 
joins open  range,  eight  miles  frpm 
railroad  station  and  two  miles  from 
school.  All  fenced  and  produces  200 
tons  of  hay.  Includes  150  cattle,  15 
hors.es  and  all  necessary  machinery. 
Price  $17,500,  terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 

Ogden  Utah 


RELIABLE    FARM  BARGAINS 

KIMBALL    &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants."" 


Within  five  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
the'  southeast,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  ideal  farms  and  chicken  ranches 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Utah. 
This  property  contains  42  acres,  six- 
room  Tiouse,  large  barn,  silo,  place  to 
«  leed  the  cows  direct  from  the  silo 
to  the  barn,  good  orchard,  chicken 
coop,  brooders.  This  chicken  equip- 
ment has  cost  $3000  and  is  in  first- 
class  condition,  all  steam  heated. 
There  is  a  fish  hatchery  on  the  place, 
beautiful  stream  of  water;  ground 
planted  this  year  to  sugar  beets,  grain 
and  other  crops.  This  property  can 
be  had  on  a  quick  sale  for  $11,000. 
That  will  include  all  the  machinery 
on  the  place,  one  good  cow,  all  the 
chickens  on  the  place.  The  potatoes 
have  not  been  dug,  the  sugar  beets 
are  sffll  in  the  ground  and  a  lot  of 
other  crops  still  to  harvest  that  will 
go  with  the  sale  of  this  place.  If 
••you  are  looking  for  a  .beautiful  farm 
that  is  an  all-around  farm  and  chick- 
en ranch  and  fish  hatchery,  with 
about  forty  acres  of  first-class 
ground,  this  would  certainly  appeal  to 
you.  We  can  make  terms  on  this 
place. 


Just  below  14th  South  we  have  two  acres 
at  $500  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down 
and  ten  years  on  the  balance. 
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The  Manufacture  ef  Un- 
fermented Fruif  Juices 

By  T.  H.  Abell,  Assistant  Horticul- . 

turtst,  Utah  Agriculutral  College. 

Many  dollars  worth  or  sound  but 
unmarketable  fruit  which  goes  to 
waste  every  year  could  be  made  to 
pay  for  itself  if  not  to  yield  a  profit. 
Among  the  methods  of  utilizing  this 
waste  fruit  is  that  of  making  unfer- 
mented fruit  juice.  The  market  de- 
mand for  unfermented  fruit  juices 
seems  to  be  now  well  established  in 
certain  places  and  is  rapidly  growing 
in  others.  It  should  also  be  'used 
freely  as  a  home  beverage  and  can 
be  easily  made  in  the  home. 

There  are  three  necessary  oper- 
ations in  the  manufacture  of  unfer- 
mented fruit  juice:  the  extraction  of 
the  juice  from  the  fruit,  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  juice  and  •  the  sterili- 
zation in  the  container  to  insure  its 
keeping. 

Only  sound  ripe  fruit  should  be  used, 
as  green  or  decaying  fruit  is  almost 
certain  to  spoil  tne  flavor  of  the  pro- 
duct or  cause  disaster  in  some  stage 
of  the  process,  especially  before  the 
final  sterilization.  Ripe  fruit  possesses 
the  most  juice  and  the  most  sugar, 
giving  it  the  best  flavor.  The  fruit  is 
first  washed  and  then  ground  or 
crushed  usually  witn  an  apple  crusher 
or  grater.  This  facilitates  the  flow 
of  the  juic^  in  pressing.  The  crush- 
ed mass  is  then  pressed  to  extract 
the  juice.  For  home  manufacture  the 
best  outfit  is  probably  the  common 
apple  cider  crusher  and  press,  while 
on  a  large  scale  the  "rack  and  cloth" 
or  "cheese"  method  with  a  hydraulic 
press  is  used  extensively,  The  pres- 
sure, in  all  cases  should  be  fairly 
steady  and  only  gradually  increased. 
The  juice  from  the  first  pressing  is 
always  the  best  and  that  from  any 
subsequent  watering  of  the  pulp  and 
further  pressing  will  be  inferior.  The 
press  basket,  cloth  or  whatever  is 
used  to  hold  the  pulp  should  be  clean- 
sed with  hot  water  every  night,  while 
in  use.  If  these  precautions  are  not 
taken,  the  utensils  will  collect  an 
abundance  of  yeasts  and  bacteria 
which  will  contaminate  tne  juice  and 
perhaps  spoil  the  product. 

The  next  step  is  the  clarification  of 
the  juice.  If  it  is  allowed  to  stand 
undistrubed  for  a  day  or  two,  most  of 
the  sediment  will  settle.  This  natutal 
settling  is  usually  not  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  the  sediment,  and  there  are 
many  methods  used  to  complete  the 
clarification.  One  is  the  addition  of 
"finings,"  such  substances  as  tannin 
and  gelation,  dried  egg  albumen,  case- 
in, and  silicate  of  soda  or  powdered 
isinglass,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  a  few  hours  more  and  the  fin- 
ings settle  to  the  bottom,  carrying  all 
sediment  with  it.  The  juice  is  usual- 
ly pasteurized,  the  finings  stirred  in, 
and  then  allowed  to  stand  until  clear. 

Another  method  of  clarification, 
for  which  good  results  are  claimed, 
is  the  use  of  a  milk  separator.  After 
the  first  settling,  the  juice  is  pasteur- 
ized (heated  to  1G0  degrees  F.  for  one- 
half  hour)  and  run  through  the 
separator  at  least  twice.  The  sedi- 
ment clings  to  the  bowl.  The  bowl 
should  be  cleaned  often. 

After  the  clarification  the  juice  is 
pasteurized  by  heating  in  fruit  jars, 
bottles  or  other  containers  150  de- 
grees F.  for  one  hour  or  160  degrees  F 
for  one-half  hour.  This  kills  all 
organisms  which  cause  fermentation. 

The  juice  is  then  placed  in  the  con- 
tainers in  which  it  is  to  be  kept,  the 
corks  or  caps  are  taken  from  boiling 
water  and  put  in  place  and  the  whole 
put  into  a  water  bath  where  it  is  heat- 
ed for  the  final  sterilization.  When 
bottles  are  used  the  corks  are  tied  on 
to  kf;ep  them  from  blowing  out.  The 
temperature  for  this  heating  may 
range  from  150  degrees  F.  to  195  de- 
grees F.  but  in  general,  the  lower  the 
temperature  the  longer  the  heating; 
and  the  final  sterilization  should  be  at 
a  higher  temperature  than  was  former- 
ly used  in  pasteurization,  as  It  1b  liable 
to  cause  a  further  precipitation  of 
sediment. 

This  method,  with  variations  may 
be  used  for  the  preparation    of  the 


juice  of  most  any  fruit.  For  small 
fruit,  like  grapes,  the  press  basket 
may  need  to  be  lined  with  cloth  or 
even  clean  straw.   It  is  also  necessary 


UINTAH  BASIN  FARM  FOR  SALE 

160  acres,  120  acres  irrigable,  73 
shares  paid  "ip  water  stock,  represent- 
ing over  one  second  fcot  of  water. 

50  acres  plowed  and  partly  seeded, 
three  wire  fence,  good  locality, 
near  town  of  Myton,  close  to  state 
road. 

Owner  has  more  land  than  he  can 
care  for,  and  make  -beneficial  use  of 
water  on,  land  near  by  sold  recently 
for  $75.00  per  acre,  land  adjoining  held 
at  $40.00  without  any  improvements 
on  it.  To  make  quick  sale  offer  this 
place  for  $4,000.00,  can  gi"e  terms  to 
suit.    Will  c  nsider  trade. 

P.  O.  BOX  225,  MYTON,  UTAH. 


THE  HURST  SAGE  BRUSH 
GRUBBER 

The  best  implement  known  for 
clearing  land  of  sage  brush,  for 
the  money,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  Confer- 
ence week.  Will  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain its  merits  to  any  one  wishing 
the  information. 

THE  HURST  GRUBBER  CO. 
Fairview  Utah 


$V>00  PROFIT   PER   ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  In  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  !,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  lijnor- 
ous  In  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coioi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm/  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  ae  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  in  its  turn.  Its  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  aa  in 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


SATURDAY,   SEPTEMBER  29,  1917 


On  16th  South  we  have  one'  acre  and  a 
nice  little  home  for  $1200,  easy  terms. 


We  still  have  one  farm  belonging  to  the 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  company  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  for  sale.  These  peo- 
ple have  instructed  us  to  sell  this  im- 
mediately. The  farm  is  one  of  they 
best  in  the  Bear  River  Valley, 
both  from  the  point  of  improvements, 
location,  soil  and  water  right.  The 
property  contains  120  acres  and  ha»a 
beautiful  home,  granary,  machine 
sheds,  icehouse,  hog  pens,  chicken 
coops,  blacksmith  shop— in  fact,  all 
the  buildings  that  could  be  desired 
on  any  first-class  farm.  These  build- 
ings are  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, having  been  well  painted.  This 
property  lies  on  the  main  county 
road,  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
and  lies  in  such  a  way  that  it'  is 
easy  to  irrigate,  being  next  to  the 
main  canal.  This  property  can  be 
had  on  25  per  cent  down  and  ten 
years  on  the  balance,  6  per  cent  in- 
terest. We  are  holding'  this  at  $175 
per  acre.  This  property  is  really 
worth  $225  per  acre.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  farm  that  will  pay  for  itself 
with  ypur  work,  this  certainly  will 
appeal  to  you. 


We  have  a  number  of  farms  for  sale  in 
Cache  valley.  One  farm  of  75  acres 
at  $110  per  acre.  'This  property  Is 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  arid 
lies  in  a  good  locality,  near  schools, 
churches  and  railroad  station.  " 


1G0  acres'  for  $7000.  This  property  lies 
under  the  canal  and  is  splendid  land. 
This  property  can  be  had  for  10  per 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the  bal- 
ance, "  . 


At  Farmingtonra  part  of  the  old  Bishop 
Secrist  farm  for  sale,  lying  below  the 
county  road,  and  has  been  considered 
for  years  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Davis  county.  This  farm  can  be  had 
for  $250  per  acre.  We  are  willing  to 
give  terms  on  this  farm. 


700  acres  of  dry  farm  land  which  has  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  crop  this  year. 
This  property  is  one-half  planted  to 
summer  fallow  grain  now;  good  house, 
barns  and  other  improvements.  Tl»« 
i  anal  runs  through  the  property  and 
it  is  all  subject  to  irrigation;  one 
mile  from  the  railroad  station  and 
lies  in  the  center  of  the  Bear  River 
valley.  This  property  has  a  combined 
harvester  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  can  be  bought  for  $55 
per  acre.  We  are  willing  to  give 
good  terms  on  this  property. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 

"Land  Merchants." 
54  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
Phone  Was.  9G3. 
FARM   AND   RANCH  DEPART- 
,  MENT. 


BUY  NOW 

IN  THE 

Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 

A  NEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Write 

Melville  Land  Company 
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ABOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 

iContlr.ded  from  page  3) 

primary     markets     for     the.  1918 
wheat    is    toted    by    law    to  the 
principal    imerior    primary  markets 
thes.!    ,  being     the      various  ter- 
minals     of     the      present  grain 
corporation  and  the  price  at  points  re- 
moved frcm  these  terminals  \  will  be 
as  in  the  irefient  situation  reduced  by 
the  same  freight  differentials  as  at 
present.  In  otner  words    the  price 
under  thi  guarantee  for    1918  will 
work  out  at  roughly  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  cats  a    bushel    under  the 
governmet    price    for    this  year's 
wheat.     Therefore    it    is    to  the 
advantage  of  the  producers  to  mar- 
ket this  yar's  wheat  while  they  have 
the  bppo;unity  of  tne  larger  price. 
In  fact  le  present  price  has  been 
graded  aove  the  government  guar- 
antee fo  the  reason  among  others 
that  it  \>uld  induce  the  immediate 
and  advitageous  marketing  of  the 
present  heat.     The  proposition  r,o 
establishan  inter-mountain  terminal 
for  the  pxuase  of  wheat  by  the  grain 
corporate  is  out  oi  the  question  for 
the  reasc  that  it  would  open  up  the 
whole  suect  in  each  one  of  the  other 
forty  eig  states  and  would  entire- 
ly disrupthe  natural  flow  of  grain  to 
the  estaished  markets.    In  regard 
to  increing  the  amount  allowed  to 
grain  dters  in  the  inter-mountain 
country  r  handling  wheat  it  would 
be  imposble  to  make  exceptions  to 
a  genererule  for  the    reason  that 
every  pacuiar  section  has  its  own 
particulaproblems  and  cost  of  hand- 
ling andhe  alterations     made  in 
method  grading  and  the  base  mar- 
ket estashed  on  the  Pacific  coast 
should  hrove  the  position  of  the 
farmer  a  the  grain  dealer. 

(Signe  W.  W.  Armstrong, 


Representative  United  States  Food 
Administration. 


Sed  Wheat 
md  Rye 

FoiFall  Planting 

G<  Our  Prices 

Vojer  Seed  Go. 

SA  LAKE  CITY 


GOVERNMENT  RECOMMENDS 
TWO  GRADES  FOR  MARKET- 
ING POTATOES 

Two  standard  grades  tor  potatoes 
have  just  been  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Results  of  held  tests  in 
grading  and  packing  and  of  experi- 
ments in  marketing  graded  and  un- 
graded potatoes  show  that  marketing 
potatoes  by  grades  is  desirable, 
practical,  and  economical. 

Further,  it  has  been  ruled  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  "potatoes, 
properly  graded  and  packed  and  stored 
in  a  weatherproof  and  responsible 
warehouse,  as  evidenced  by  its  receipt, 
would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  readily 
marketable,  nonperishable  staple." 

The  present  prospect  of  a  very  large 
crop  of  potatoes,  the  food  supply  situ- 
ation, the  overtaxed  transportation  fa- 
cilities, and  the  ruling  that  Federal 
reserve  banKS  may  make  loans  against 
potatoes  properly  stored  in  approved 
N  warehouses  emphasize  the  importance 
of  adopting  uniform  grades. 

Grades  Recommended 

The  No.  1  grade  shall  consist  of 
sound  potatoes  of  similar  varietal  char- 
acteristics, which  are  practically  free 
from  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter, 
frost  injury,  sunburn,  second  growth, 
cuts,  scab,  blight,  dry  rot,  and  damage 
caused  by  disease,  insects,  or  mechan- 
ical means.  The  minimum  diameter 
of  potatoes  of  the  round  varieties  shall 
be  one  and  seven-eighths  (1%)  inches, 
and  of  potatoes  of  the  long  varieties 
one  and  tnree-fourths  (1%)  inches. 

The  No.  2  grade  shall  consist  of  po- 
tatoes of  similar  parietal  character- 
istics, which  are  practically  free  from 
injury  and  decay,  •  and  which  are 
free  from  serious  damage  caused  by 
dirt  or  other  foreign  matter,  sunburn, 
second  growth,  cuts,  scab,  might,  dry 
rot,  or  other  disease,  insects,  or 
mechanical  means.  The  minimum 
diameter  shall  be  one  and  one-half 
(1%)  inches. 

Reasonable  tolerances  ar ;  allowed 
for  variations  incident  to  commercial 
•  grading  and  handling  and  explanations 
of  the  terms  "practically  free," 
"diameter,"  and  "free  from  serious 
damage." 

 o  

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF 

WEATHER    DURING  AUGUST 

There  were  no  marked  departures 
from  normal  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August.  Temper- 
atures averaged  slightly  above  normal 
in  the  southwestern  quarter  of  the 
State,  and  somewhat  below  elsewhere. 
The  warmest  periods  were  the  first 
ten  days  of  the  month,  and  from  the 
21st  to  the  25th,  with  the  actual  maxi- 
mum for  the  month  generally  on  the 


W50    Los  Angeles 
■        and  Return 
Mckets  on  Sale  Daily 

une  15th  to  Sept.  30th 

Divi  Routes  Via  Rail  and  Steamer,  Including  San 
Francisco 

Praionately  Low  Fares  for  Tickets  Including 
San  Diego,  Portland,  Seattle, 
fovers  at  All  Points.  No  Validation  Fet. 
Final  Limit  October  31,  1917. 

For  Reservations  and  Routings,  see 

Local  Agent,  or  Address 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  a.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  Oity,  Utah. 


3rd,  7th  or  9tb.  The  lowest  temper- 
atures occurred  moae  frequently  -lur- 
ing the  last  four  days,  and  resulted  in 
light  frosts  at  a  few  of  mo  more 
elevated  farming  sections,  but  with- 
out material  damage,  rrecipitation 
was  generally  less  than  the  average, 
only  six  stations  reporting  amounts 
above  the  normal.  Showers  occurred 
in  most  sections  of  the  State  during 
the  week  from  the  mh  to  the  I8U1, 
but  there  were  no  well-defined  rainy 
periods,  ana  there  was  rain  at  soma 
stations  on  every  day  of  the  month  but 
tne  amounts  were  in  most  cases  quite 
small.  There  was  some  local  damage 
to  telegraph  and  telepiione  lines  and 
to  fruit  on  the  trees  by  lightning  atfti 
wind,  accompanying  the  thunder 
storms  of  the  25th  to  the  28th. 

Haying  and  harvesting  proceeded 
rapidly  under  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions. 13y  the  end  of  the  month  the 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  was  mostly  cut, 
and  the  seed  crop  was  doing  well  ex- 
cept where  damaged  by  grasshoppers 
and  weevils.  Thrashing  was  nearly 
completed,  and  fall'  plowing  had  be- 
gun. Despite  the  deficiency  in  precipit- 
ation, pastures  and  ranges,  and  conse- 
quently stock,  maintained  good  con- 
dition in  the  greater  part  of  the  State, 
especially  in  the  higher  ranges,,  which 
are  largely  in  the  National  Forests. 
Fruits,  sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  toma- 
toes made  satisfactory  progress. 
Apricots  and  early  apples  were  gather- 
ed during  the  month,  and  late  fruit 
promised  a  large  crop,  but  the  fruit 
itself,  especially  apples,  was  of  a  small 
size.  The  canning  of  beans  and  peas 
was  completed,  and  tomato  canning 
begun  with  tomatoes  of  excellent 
quality— T.  A.  B. 

Temperature. 

The  monthly  mean  temperature  for 
the  State  as  shown  by  the  records  of 
79  stations  was  6s. 9  degrees.  The 
mean  departure  from  tne  normal  for 
39  stations  having  records  for  10  or 
more  years  was — 0.6  degrees.  The 
highest  temperature  observed  was  xvo 
degrees  at  St.  George  on  the  2nd;  the 
lowest  was  30  degrees  at  Snowville  on 
the  29th. 

Temperature  were  above  normal  at 
14  stations,  mostly  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  State,  and  below  normal 
at  25  stations. 

Precipitation. 

The  monthly  mean  precipitation  for 
the  state,  as  shown  by  the  record  of 
123  stations  was  O.ol  inch.  The  mean 
departure  from  the  normal  for  52 
stations  having  records  for  ten  or 
more  years  was — 0.52  inch.  The 
greatest  monthly  amount  was  2.01  at  ■ 
Monticello;  the  least  was  none  at  ten 
stations.  The  greatest  amount  in  24 
hours  was  1.05  inches  at  Monticello 
Ranger  Station  on  the  13th. 

Precipitation  was  entirely  in  the 
form  of  thundershowers,  mostly  light, 
which  were  well  distributed  geo- 
graphically, and  also  through  the 
month. 

 o  

BALANCED  RATIONS  AND 

FORAGE  CONSERVE  FEEDS 

In  these  days  of  food  shortage  it  is 
important  that  meat  be  produced  with 
a  minimum  of  feed  suitable  for  human 
consumption.  This  can  be  done  by  us- 
ing more  forage  and  by  feeding  pro- 
perly balanced  rations. 

Cattle  will  make  good  gains  on  sil- 
age with  linseed  oil  meal  or  cotton- 
seed meal.  Steers  fed  a  daily  "ration 
consisting  of  silage  49.4  pounds,  lin- 
seed oil  meal  4.35  pounds,  and  alfalfa 
hay  5.8  pounds,  gained  2.44  pounds  per 
head  per  day,  brought  $12  a  hundred 
and  returned  a  profit  of  $15.54  a  head. 

A  lot  of  similar  steers  fed  shelled 
corn  17.11  pounds,  linseed  oil  meal  2.85 
pounds,  silage  30  pounds,  and  alfalfa 
hay  3.78  pounds,  gained  3.26  pounds 
per  head  per  day,  brought  $12.75  a 
hundred  and  returned  a  profit  of  $10.- 
08  a  head.  Adding  shelled  corn  in- 
creased the  rate  of  gain  and  the  sell- 
ing price,  but  cut  the  profit  per  head 
$5.46.  Hogs  fed  on  forage  crops  re- 
quired 3.18  pounds  of  grain  *.or  each 
pound  of  pork.  Those  fed  in  a  dry  lot 
required  5.11  pounds  of  grain  for  the 
same  gain.  The  nogs  on  forage  re- 
turned $i;.20  a  bushel  for  corn,  and 
those  in  the  dry  lot  returned  $1.32  a 

bushel.    These  figures  are  based  on  a 


Richards  Durocs 

are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Idaho 
State  Fair,  Boise,  Idaho. 

They  will  be  shipped  from  Boise 
to  Salt  Lake  for  exhibition  at  the 
Utah  State  Fair  September  29  to 
October  6. 

See  us  at  the  Fair  and  if  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  Choice 
Boar  or  Sow  we  can  furnish  your 
wants. 

We  guarantee  to  please  or  will 
refund  your  money. 

RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs" 


BROWN    BROKERAGE  COMPANY 
Eccles  Bulldloa,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Our  business  Is  selling  in  car  lots. 

COTTON  SEED  CAKE  &  MEAL. 
CORN,  OATS,  HAY,  STOCK  FEED 
Provide  against  uncertainties  of  transport- 
ation by  anticipating  your  require- 
ments early. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  pigs  from 
"Richards  Defender"  and  Pathfinder" 
and  "lllistrator"  breeding.  Some  fine 
boars  and  sows  of  "Burks  Goodenough" 
young  boars  for  sale  from  "Harolds' 
Model,"  Blue  Ribbon  sow,  at  Utah  State 
Pair  1915  and  1916  and  "Defender." 

VICTOR  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho. 


Produce  market  wishes  to  hear  from 
parties  having  all  kinds  poultry  and 
fresh  eggs  for  sale.  Box  237  Ely, 
Nevada. 


KESKO  FARM 
Ranches  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Lone- 

.tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  75  Heifers 

also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  See  tnese  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsev/here. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Dur-c  Pigs,  grand-daugh- 
ters of  noted  Defender  and  guxranteed, 
$15.00  each  while  they  last.  Have  been 
crowded  along.  Reference:  First 
National  Bank,  Ogden,  Utah.  Write 

LIONEL  THATCHER 
Ogden  Utah 

CHOICE   TURKEY  RED 
SEED  WHEAT  . 
SUPERIOR  VARIETY 

Will  yield  better  than  the  ordinary 
varieties.  Only  small  amount  of  it  in 
the  State.  Recleaned  and,  ready  for 
planting.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Orders  Teceived  subject  to  stock  being 
sold.   Write  for  prices. 

J.  W.  PAXMAN 


Nephi 


Utah 


sale  price  of  $12  a  hundred  for  the 
pork  in  both  cases. 

Much  forage  wuich  could  be  profit- 
ably utilized  by  lambs  goes  to  waste 
on  a  number  of  farms.  A  good  growth 
of  cowpeas  or  soybeans  in  corn  will 
pasture  3  or  4  lambs  per  acre  from 
September  15  to  November  1,  and  this 
feed  will  make  about  15  pounds  gain 
on  each  lamb. 

Hogs  fed  tankage  with  corn  in  a  test 
returned  a  profit  of  $13.05,  while  those 
fed  only  corn  returned  only  $5.75. 


A  little  girl  whose  father  was  a 
commercial  traveler  sat  on  the  porch 
holding  a  kitten  and,  creeping  close, 
her  mother  heard  tnis: 

"Kitty,"  said  the  young  miss,  "I 
know  you  an'  I  know  your  mamma, 
an'  I  know  all  your  little  brothers  an' 
sisters,  but  I  ain't  ever  seen  your 
papa."  Then,  after  a  brief  pause,  "I 
spec'  he  must  be  a  commercial  trav- 
eler. > 
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Edison's  Very  Latest 

AMBEROLA! 

NOT  A  PENNY  DOWN!  \ 

The  Wonderful  New  Phonograph  wih 
the  Permanent  Diamond  Point 


President  of  i'homas  A.  tidisuii,  lac. 


This  is  the  famous  Diamond  Amberola,  which,  in  numerous  com- 
petitive comparisons,  has  won  unanimous  verdicts  of  superiority  over 
well-known  talking  machines  that  sell  at  three  and  four  times  the  price 
of  the  Amberola.  These  verdicts  were  rendered  by  thousands  of  phono- 


graph experts  and  were  absolutely  unprejudiced.  The  instruents 
were  played  behind  a  curtain  and  the  curtain  was  not  raiseduntil 
after  ballots  had  been  taken.  No  one  knew  the  names  of  the  instruents. 
They  only  voted  as  to  which  tone  was  better,  No.  1  or  No. 


Your  Home  Needs  Good  Music 


There  cannot  be  too  much  good  music  in  your  home.  Every  home 
should  have  music,  and  the  best  music.  You  would  not  be  without 
an  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  after  you  heard  its  wonderful  repro- 
duction of  the  beautiful  heart  songs,  stirring  band  pieces,  war  songs, 
seductive  orchestra  selections,  lively  Broadway  hits,  comic  recitations, 


grand  opera  arias,  and  majestic  hymns — music  which  respon  to 
every  musical  desire.  With  the  Amberola  you  can  make  your  evings 
at  home  a  delight,  keep  your  children  contented,  entertain  your  fnds 
and  be  right  up  to  the  minute  in  musical  knowledge.  You  walthe 
best  phonograph  you  can  get  for  the  least  amount  of  money,  don'bu  ? 
Then  read  our  offer  below. 


Special  Free  Trial! 


The  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola 
MODEL  50 

IDAHO 

ALBION — E.  M.  Snorigrass 
BI/ACKFOOT—T!  A.  Hayes 
BOISE— Sampson  Music  Co. 
BTJHL— C.  D.  Boring  Drug  Co. 
BURLEY — Paulson  Jewelry  Co. 
CALDWELL— Sutton  &  McArtor 
DRIOOS-nJames  F.  Griggs 
KM  A I  ITT — W.  J.  Easton 
FILER — V.  E.  Drake 
IIA1LI0Y J.  &  Tracy 
IDAHO  PALLS— Alma  Marker 
MA  LAD— B.  B.  Davis 
MT.  HOME  -F.  J.  Pillinor 
MT.  ffOME — V.  J.  Philliner 
POCATELLO -II.  II.  WhitHescy 


NOT  A  PENNY  DOWN 

# 

We  are  so  sure  that  you  wili  want  to  keep  this  wonderful  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  home  after  ycave 
heard  it,  that  we  have  made  special  arrangements  with  a  certain  number  of  dealers  whereby  anye  of 
them  will  send  to  any  reputable  person,  on  an  absolutely  free  trial,  one  of  these  wonderful  Edison  Dond 

Amberola  instruments. 

These  merchants  have  set  aside  a  number  of  Edison  Diamond  Amberolas  selling  at  $30,  $50  an75. 
These  instruments  will  be  sent  out  on  free  trials.  With  them  will  be  sent  a  program  of  beautiful  mus  uch 
music  as  you  have  never  heard  before  on  any  phonograph.  Don't  wait  until  this  free  trial  offer  has  <  ed. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  FREE  TRIAL 

Look  over  the  list  of  dealers  below  and  send  the  coupon  to  the  dealer  who  is  located  closest  to  j  // 
there  is  no  Dealer  near  you,  send  the  coupon  to  us  and  we  will  endeavor  to  arrange  a  free  trial  jou. 

Enjoy  this  wonderful  music  for  3  days.  Then  if  you  decide  to  keep  the  Diamond  Amberola  can 
arrange  with  the  dealer  to  pay  for  it  on  convenient  terms,  if  you  do  not  care  to  pay  casfi.  Thaall. 

No  strings,  no  cost  to  you  ! 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BEAUTIFUL  AMBEROLA  BOOK 
ITS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE ! 

PROUDFIT  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY 
OGDEN,  UTAH 

ST.  ANTHONY— Ashcraft  Jewelfy  Co. 
SODA  SPRINGS — C.  A.  Piar 

TWIN  PALLS — Colwell  &  Spargur  ' 
PRESTON—  Foss  Bros.  ' 


UTAH 

BINGHAM  CANYON-M.  L.  James 
LOGAN— Harris  Music  Co. 
MANTJ— W.  M.  Taylor 
MONROE— Monroe  Drug  Co. 
OGDEN— Proud  fit  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
PA  NTQUITCH — Elko  Pharmacy 
PARK  CJTY— Paul  Bros.  &  Wilson 
PAYSON — 0.  E.  Smith 
SALT  LAKE  OITT—Keith  O'Brien  Co. 
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Great  Liberty  Loan  Campaign 

Utah  Will  Do  Her  Part  to  Help  Make  the  World  Safe  for  Peace  and  Democracy 


The  farmers  of  the  state  will  help 
buy  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 

This  spring  when  the  first  Liberty 
Bonds  were  sold  the  farmers  needed 
their  money  for  seed  and  help  on  the 
farm  now  they  are  harvesting  one  of 
the  greatest  crops  they  every  pro- 
duced and  will  do  their  share  to  help 
our  government  and  her  allies  put 
down  Prussian  rule. 

War  requires  men;  War  requires 
money.  The  young  men  of  the  nation 
are  preparing  to  offer  themselves  for 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  Every  other 
American  must  not  be  less  prompt  to 
offer  his  money  and  his  help. 

The  Nations  who  are  now  our 
Allies  have  been  fighting  for  over 
three  years,  a  gigantic  War,  for  the 
perpetuation  of  Civilization  and 
Democracy.  They  have  fought  for  us 
quite  as  much  as  for  themselves. 

Until  the  time  our  armies  are  train- 
ed and  our  man  power  is  effective,  we 
must  willingly  and  efficiently  help 
them  with  food,  guns,  ammunition 
and  other  equipment  of  many  kinds. 

We  must  mobilize  our  dollars  to 
help  our  men  and  our  Allies  win  a 
great  and  permanent  victory  for 
civilization.  This  is  a  duty  we  can- 
not evade,  and  would  not  if  we  could. 
How  You  Can  Help 

There  is  now  offered  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  new  issue  of  $3,000,000,- 
000  of  bonds  to  be  known  as  the 
Second  Liberty  Loan.  They  are 
lasued  in  such  denominations  and  up- 
on such  terms  that  every  patriotic 
citizen  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
assist  the  Government  by  lending  his 
money  upon  the  security  of  a  United 
States  Government  bond. 

It  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
war  and  to  the  support  of  our  gallant 
troops  that  these  loans  shall  not  only 
be  subscribed,  but  oversubscribed. 
No  one  is  asked  to  donate  or  give  his 
money  to  the  Government;  but  every- 
one is  askeu  to  lenu  bis  money  to  the 
Government  The  loans  will  be  repaid 
in  full  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  per  annum.  A  Govern- 
ment bond  is  the  safest  investment  in 
the  world;  it  is  as  good  as  currency 
and  yet  better,  bee  use  the  Govern- 
ment bond  bears  Interest  and  currency 
does  not.  No  other  investment  com- 
pares with  it  for  safety,  ready  con- 


vertibility into  cash,  and  unquestion- 
ed availability  as  collateral  security 
for  loans  in  any  bank  in  the  United 
States. 

Through  the  purchase  of  Liberty 
Bonds  every  one  can  help.  No  more 
patriotic  duty  can  be  performed  by 
those  who  cannot  actually  fight  upon 
the  field  of  battle  than  to  furnish  the 
Government  with  the  nec  ssary  money 
to  enable  it  to  give  our  brave  soldiers 
and  sailors  all  that  they  require  to 
make  them  strong  for  the  fight  and 
capable  of  winning  a  swift  victory 
over  our  enemies. 

Why  We  Are  At  War 

In  opening  the  Second  Liberty  Loan 
Campaign,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
W.  G.  McAdoo  said: 

"We  fight,  first  01  all,  for  America's 
vital  rights,  the  right  to  the  unmolest- 
ed and  unobstructed  use  of  the  high 
seas,  so  that  the  surplus  products  of 
our  farms,  our  mines  and  our  fac- 
tories may  be  carried  into  the  harbors 
of  every  friendly  nation  in  the  world. 
Our  welfare  and  prosperity  as  a 
people  depend  upon  our  right  of 
peaceful  intercourse  with  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  To  abandon 
these  rights  by  withdrawing  our 
ships  and  commerce  from  the  seas  up- 
on the  order  of  a  military  despot  in 
Europe  would  destroy  prosperity  and 
bring  disaster  and  humiliation  upon 
the  American  people. 

"We  fight  to  protect  our  citizens 
against  assassination  and  murder  up- 
on the  high  seas  while  in  the  peace- 
ful exercise  of  those  rights  demand- 
ed by  international  law  and  every  in- 
stinct and  dictate  of  humanity. 

"We  fight  to  preserve  our  dem- 
ocratic institutions  and  our  sover- 
eignty as  a  nation  against  the  menace 
of  a  powerful  and  ruthless  military 
autocracy  headed  by  the  German 
Kaiser,  whose  ambition  is  to  dominate 
the  world. 

"We  fight  also  for  the  noble  ideal 
of  universal  democracy  and  liberty, 
the  right  of  the  smallest  and  weakest 
nations  equally  with  the  most  power- 
ful to  live  and  to  govern  themselves 
according  to  the  will  of  their  own 
people. 

"We  fight  for  peace,  for  that  just 
and  lasting  peace  which  agonized  and 
tortured  humanity  craves  and  which 


not  the  sword  nor  the  bayonet  of  a 
military  despot  but  the  supremacy  of 
vindicated  right  alone  can  restore  to 
a  distracted  world. 

"To  secure  these  ends  I  appeal  to 
every  man  and  woman  who  resides 
upon  the  soil  of  free  America  and  en- 
joys the  blessings  of  her  priceless  in- 
stitutions to  join  the  League  of 
Patriots  by  purchasing  a  Liberty 
Bond." 

To  sell  these  bonds  in  Utah  there 
is  a  State  Excutive  Committee  and  in 
each  county  the  County  Council  of  De- 
fense has  charge  of  the  work.  In 
each  city,  town,  or  community,  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  and  will 
carry  out  the  details. 

How  to  Secure  a  Bond 

All  subscriptions  must  be  made 
through  banks. 

Any  bank  in  Utah  will  accept  your 
subscription. 

Term  of  bond — maturity  twenty-five 
years;  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  ten  years. 

Denominations  of  bonds — Fifty  dol- 
lars and  multiples  of  $50. 

Interest  rate — Four  per  cent,  pay- 
able semiannually  on  November  15 
and  May  15. 

Terms  of  payment — Two  per  cent 
upon  application;  18  per  cent  Novem- 
ber 15;  40  per  cent  December  14  and 
40  per  cent  January  15,  1918. 

There  is  still  another  way  that  can 
be  arranged  for  by  those  who  can  not 
buy  on  the  terms  given  above.  A 
payment  of  $6.05  down  and  then 
monthly  payment  of  $5.00  a  month 
for  nine  months,  a  total  of  $51.05 
which  cover  the  interest  of  the  de- 
fered  payment,  these  figures  are  made 
for  a  $50.00  bond  and  would  be  double 
the  amount  for  two. 

Utah's  Share  of  Loan 

For  the  first  Liberty  Loan  Utah  was 
asked  the  loan  $6,500,000  to  our 
government  and  we  subscribed 
$9,405,050  very  near  fifty  per  cent 
more  than  our  quota.  Will  we  do  as 
well  with  the  $12,000,000  our  share  of 
the  Second  Liberty  Loan.  Every  per- 
son should  subscribe  for  a  bond.  The 
rich  men  will  take  the  greater  part 
but  every  citizen  is  expected  to  show 
his  patrotism  by  doing  his  "bit." 

If  you  live  in  a  place  where  there 


are  no  banks  write  to  the  nearest  one 
or  to  any  of  the  banks  in  Salt  Lake 
City  and  they  will  take  care  of  your 
loan  for  one  of  these  Liberty  Bonds. 


WHAT  AMERICA  .3  DOING 

Few  can  grasp  the  wonderful  work 
that  is  being  accomplished  by  our 
nation. 

An  army  of  1,500,000  already 
mobilizing  for  active  service;  a  navy 
fully  manned,  completing  the  first  line 
of  defense;  the  most  gigantic  activity 
in  merchant  shipbuilding  in  the 
world's  history  now  under  way; 
aviation  plans  on  a  scale  that  makes 
Germany  gasp;  preparation  for  sup- 
plies aggregating  billions,  and  work 
on  ordinance  for  billions  more;  food 
conservation;  Red  Cross;  sweeping  re- 
arrangement of  railroad  management; 
a  plan  for  insuring  soldiers  and  their 
families;  all  these  and  many  more  pro- 
jects have  been  and  are  being  perfect- 
ed. 

Uncle  Sam  asks  Americans  to  realize 
that  on  April  6  of  this  year  there  were 
in  the  United  States  navy  64,580  en- 
listed men.  Now  there  are  2o0,000. 
The  marine  corps  number  30,000.  A 
increase  of  more  than  double.  There 
are  nineteen  large  training  camps. 
Vessels  in  Service 

Already  there  are  in  service  nearly 
three  times  as  many  vessels  of  all 
types  as  six  months  ago.  Hundreds 
of  yachts,  fishing  vessels  and  fast 
motor  boats  have  been  transformed  in- 
to patrol  boats,  submarine  chasers 
and  so  on.  The  Atlantic  heet  is 
doubled.  The  navy  is  seven  times  as 
great  as  in  the  Spanish  war.  The  naval 
construction  program  is  the  largest  in 
history,  647  vessels  ranging  for  32,000- 
ton  superdreadnought  to  submarine 
chasers  being  under  way. 

Two  wonderful  feats  have  already 
been  accomplished  in  the  national 
army.  First  is  the  teaching  and  train- 
ing of  27,000  officers  in  the  first 
officers'  camp.  Second  is  the  building 
of  large  cities  and  cantonments.  There 
are  sixteen  such  cities,  rising  out  of 
the  soil.  Towns  of  40,000  require  gen- 
erations to  grow.  These  contanments 
have  sprung  up  in  a  few  weeks,  at  one 
fort  a  standard  barracks  34x140  feet, 
two  stories  high,  was  erected  in  one 
and  one  half  hour. 


A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  OF  EVERY  FARMER 

TO  BUY  A  LIBERTY  BOND 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


BEET  TOP  SILAGE 

The  siloing  of  beet  tops  means  so 
much  to  our  readers  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  secure  for  them  the  best  pos- 
sible information  on  this  subject.  We 
give  below  an  article  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Kibbey  of  American  Beet  Sugar  Co. 
We  wrote  Mr.  Kibbey  for  this  infor- 
mation and  he  says  they  are  siloing 
practically  all  of  the  beet  tops  raised 
by  the  American  Beet  Sugar  Company 
on  their  farms  and  thinks  that  this  is 
the  most  economical  way  of  using 
them.  He  also  suggest  that  the  re- 
sults they  had  last  year  in  feeding 
the  beet  tops  silage  was  very  satis- 
factory.  Here  is  Mr.  Kibbey's  article: 

As  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  greater  pro- 
fit can  be  realized  from  beet  tops  than 
by  siloing  them  and  feeding  them  dur- 
ing the  winter  to  fattening  cattle  and 
young  stock,  dairy  cows  and  sheep, 
in  Germany  and  several  of  the  older 
beet  growing  sections  of  Europe,  this 
method  has  been  successfully  follow- 
ed for  a  great  many  years. 

The  cost  of  siloing  tops  is  compar- 
atively slight,  ranging  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  from  $1.25  to  $2.00 
per  ton.  This  includes  the  initial  cost 
of  excavating  the  silo,  the  value  of  the 
tops,  straw  and  salt  used,  and  the 
cost  of  hauling  to  the  silo  and  filling. 

By  siloing  the  tops,  not  only  they 
themselves  but  also  the  straw  is  made 
very  palatable  to  stock,  and  as  this 
mixture  comes  out  of  the  silo  warm, 
cattle  will  eat  it  greedily.  Practical- 
ly none  of  the  food  value  is  lost  and 
the  fermenting  process  destroys  the 
beet  disease  producing  organisms,  so 
there  is  no  danger  of  infecting  fields 
by  spreading  manure  from  cattle  fed 
on  this  silage. 

Location 

The  silo  should  be  dug  on  some  well 
drained  spot,  close  to  the  feed  lots, 
and  the  ground  should  slope  away 
from  it  in  all  directions  so  that  sur- 
face water  will  not  run  into  the  pit. 
Construction 

A  satisfactory  sized  silo  is  one 
excavated  to  about  5  feet  in  depth,  8 
to  12  feet  in  width  at  the  bottom,  the 
top  width  being  just  enough  greater 
to  give  the  sides  whatever  slant  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  earth  from  roll- 
ing back  in  while  tne  silo  is  being  dug 
The  bottom  should  have  sufficient 
slant  to  drain  off  well,  if  it  is  not 
porous. 

Most  of  the  excavation  work  can 
be  done  most  economically  with  a 
slip.  The  two  ends  should  be  so 
graded  that  the  wagons  can  be  driven 
right  through  the  silo. 

Preparation  of  Tops 

The  best  results  are  obtained  by 
putting  the  tops  in  the  silo  promptly, 
not  to  exceed  two  days  after  they  are 
topped.  It  is  important  to  have  the 
tops  as  free  from  dirt  as  possible,  and 
care  should  be  taken  in  picking  up  the 
tops  to  shake  off  all  the  dirt. 

Filling  the  Silo 

The  essential  point  in  preserving 
the  tops  is  in  thoroughly  packing 
them,  in  order  to  effectively  keep  out 
the  air.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
edges  where  the  tops  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  walis,  bo  that  no  air 
can  enter  from  this  quarter. 

It  is  advisable  to  put  a  4  inch  layer 
of  straw  on  the  buttom  of  the  silo,  to 
keep  the  tops  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  straw  can  also  be  put  on  the 
sloping  sides  to  keep  the  tops  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  soil.  On 
top  of  the  layer  of  straw,  place  a  6 
inch  layer  of  beet  tops,  then  about  3 
inches  of  Btraw  and  so  on,  alternating 
the  layers  until  the  pile  is  about  3  or 
4  feet  above  the  ground.  The  palat- 
ability  Is  improved  by  scattering  salt 
over  each  layer  of  tops  at  the  rate  of 
3  pounds  of  sait  to  the  ton  of  tops. 
General 

In  filling  the  silo,  special  care 
should  be  exercised  to  pack  the  tops 
and  straw  thoroughly  to  exclude  the 
air.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of 
a  horse,  mules,  or  land  roller.   In  fill. 


ing  the  pit,  the  wagonload  of  tops  or 
straw  may  be  passed  directly  over 
the  previous  filling  in  the  pit. 

The  silo  need  not  all.  be  filled  at 
once,  but  extra  layers  can  be  added 
each  day,  care  being  taken  to  make 
a  complete  layer  of  the  tops  each  day, 
and  then  putting  on  a  layer  of  straw 
the  same  day.  The  filling  may  be  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  topping  sea- 
son. The  last  layer  on  the  silo  should 
be  straw,  and  on  top  of  this  about  one 
foot  of  earth  should  be  put,  in  order 
to  weight  down  the  contents  and  to 
exclude  the  air.  No  water  should  be 
put  in  the  silo,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
moisture  in  tne  tops. 

From  four  to  six  weeks  are  required 
before  the  silage  is  in  good  condition. 

A  bunch  of  135  steers  was  bought 
in  Denver  October  24th,  at  an  aver- 
age weight  of  958  pounds,  and  was 
sold  in  Kansas  Oity,  a  carload  at  a 
time,  as  fast  as  they  were  finished. 
The  average  feeding  period  was  115 
days  and  the  average  daily  gain  for 
the  entire  period,  from  the  time  they 
were  bought  until  they  were  sold  at 
Kansas  City,  shrink  included,  was  2.3 
pounds. 

These  cattle  were  first  pastured  on 
beet  tops,  then  fed  wet  beet  pulp,  re- 
fuse molasses,  alfalfa  hay  and  cotton- 
seed cake,  increasing  amount  until 
December  16th,  when  put  on  a  full 
feed  of  the  following  ration: 

3  pounds  cottoncake. 

4  pounds  refuse  molasses. 
25  pounds  beet  top  silage. 
60  pounds  beet  pulp. 

10  pounds  hay. 
This  ration  is  for  a  quick  feed  of 
about  100  days.  The  ration  may  be 
changed  to  suit  feed  available,  in- 
creasing the  beet  top  silage  to  60 
pounds. 

Dirt  Pit,  Beet  Top  Silage 

Green  beet  tops  95% 

Straw    5% 

Salt — 3  pounds  per  ton  tops. 

Cost  Per  Ton  of  Silage 

Value  of  beet  tops  at  rate 

of  $4  per  acre  $  .80 

Straw— at  rate  of  $1.00  per  ton  .10 
Salt — 3  pounds  at  oO  cents  per  cwt  .05 

.95 

Hauling  tops  and  filling  silo  70 

Initial  cost  of  Excavating  Silo 
— per  ton  capacity  10 

$1.75 

Camparative  Analyses 

Beet  Top  Corn 
Silage  Silage 

Moisture    64.36  68.50 

Ash    9.25  1.51 

Crude  Protein   2.87  3.12 

Crude  Fat   44  .80 

Crude  Fiber    5.46  6.53 

Nitrogen  Free  Extract  17.62  20.54 
The  results  of  feeding  the  beet  top 
silage  have  ben  excedingly  satisfac- 
tory and  economical,  and  a  large 
amount  of  the  tops  grown  in  this 
locality  will  be  used  in  this  way  dur- 
ing the  coming  season. 

Supplementary  Data 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  beet  top 
silage  furnished  from  one  acre  of 
beets,  it  can  be  calculated  at  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  of  the  weight  of 
the  yield  of  beets. 

A  ten  ton  crop  of  beets  will  ordin- 
arily furnish  sufficient  tops  to  make 
ZVz  tons  of  cured  silage.  A  very  heavy 
yield  of  tops  will  make  5  or  6  tons  of 
silage  per  acre. 

One  ton  of  green  beet  tops  requires 
about  38  cubic  feet  silo  capacity.  If 
well  packed,  a  silo  5  feet  deep  will 
settle  from  8  inches  to  12  inches. 

One  acre  of  good  tops  yielding  4 
tons  of  silage  will  furnish  8  steers  25 
pounds  of  silage  per  day  for  107  days. 
 o  

The  housekeeper  should  be  sure 
that  her  family  has  every  day  some 
food  from  each  of  the  five  principal 
groups,  namely,  fats,  sugars,  cereals, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  meat,  milk, 
cheese,  eggs,  or  legumes. 


The  steadiness  of  Rayo  light— neither  flicker  nor  flare— makes 
it  almost  as  easy  to  do  delicate  particular  tasks  by  lamplight 

as  by  daylight. 

The  RAYO  LAMP 

is  as  easy  to  light  as  a  gas  jet.  Merely  raise  the  gallery  and  touch  a  match. 
A  Rayo  is  easy  to  re-wick  and  easy  to  keep  clean.  Artistic  and  ornamental. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  the  Rayo  Lamp  write  our  nearest  station. 

Use  Conoco  Safety  Oil  for  best  results. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 

Denvc.v                               Salt  Lake  City  Pueblo 

Cheyenne                                *wc^—~*m^.  Butte 

Albuquerque                                  ^^^^"^»^.  Boise 
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IMPORTANT  TO  BEET  GROWERS 

Mark  Austin. 

As  the  season  was  somewhat  late 
for  planting,  our  beets  are  naturally 
late  in  ripening,  and  our  analysis  of 
the  beets  show  this  to  be 
the  case.  It  is  very  import- 
ant to  the  farmer  and  Sugar 
Company  that  the  beets  should  not 
be  harvested  until  they  are  ripe,  be- 
cause green  beets  are  growing  at  this 
time  of  the  year  very  rapidly,  and  if 
the  soil  and  weather  conditions  ars 
right,  they  should  make  about  one 
ton  per  acre,  per  weeu.  Beets  that 
are  ripe  do  not  grow  much  after  they 
become  so,  hence  the  necessity  of  the 
farmer  being  very  careful  to  select 
the  ripest  part  of  the  patch  ordered 
harvested.  All  farmers  know  that  on 
acount  of  the  irregular  application  of 
water  and  the  irregular  soil  the  crops 
do  not  ripen  evenly,  and  some  parts 
are  much  riper  than  others.  No  farmer 
would  think  of  cutting  his  grain  be- 
fore it  is  ripe,  or  before  it  was  ready 
to  cut,  because  he  knows  if  he  did, 
he  would  having  nothing  but  straw, 
and  there  would  be  no  weight  to  it. 
Sugar  beets  are  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  if  they  are  harvested  be- 
fore they  are  ripe,  they  do  not  have 
tonnage  or  sugar,  hence  it  is  very 
great  waste  to  both  parties.  There- 
fore, we  desire  to  call  this  matter 
carefully  to  tbe  attention  of  all  farm- 
ers growing  beets.  The  beets  that 
ripen  first  are  usually  those  that  are 
planted  first,  except  on  land  that  is 
very  rich  which  causes  them  to  grow 
longer  than  otherwise.  In  other 
words  where  there  is  a  good  stand  of 
beets  and  the  foliage  is  medium  ami 
the  color  of  the  tops  is  a  light  groen. 
they  are  usually  riper  than  beets  with 
a  thin  stand  or  where  the  tops  are 
large  and  dark,  which  is  an  indi- 
cation that  they  are  still  growing. 
This  will  be  a  guide  to  the  farmer  In 
selecting  the  part  of  the  patch  which 
has  been  ordered  dug,  on  which  be 
should  start  first. 

Most  of  our  farmers  are  familiar 
with  these  conditions,  but  suggestions 
along  this  Hue  will  no  doubt  be  help- 


ful, ajad  especially  this  year,  as  th 
beets  are  quite  late  in  maturing.  W 
sincerely  hope  that  the  farmers  wil 
co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter,  i 
which  we  are  mutually  interested. 

 o  

BARR  TELLS  BEET  GROWERS 

HOW  TO  TREAT  THEIR  LAN 
By  R.  M.  Barr. 

Fall  plowing  for  sugar  beets  is  ver 
important  and  maximum  results  d 
pend  entirely  upon  it.  It  means  fro 
one  to  three  tons  of  beets  per  acr 
increase  over  spring  plowing  and  e~ 
tra  effort  should  be  made  by  th 
grower  to  have  all  his  beet  land  plo 
ed  before  winter  sets  in. 

The  farmer  who  has  so  much  wor 
on  hand  that  ne  cannot  do  this  plow 
ing  can  afford  to  pay  $3.00  or  $4,001 
per  day  to  have  it  done,  as  it  will  be* 
returned  to  him  over  100  per  cent! 
from  his  beet  crop. 

Grain  stubble  land  should  be 
thoroughly  disced  as  soon  as  the 
grain  is  removed  so  that  the  stubble; 
will  be  cut  up  and  mixed  with  the.' 
surface  soil  before  plowing.  By  this! 
method  a  good  compact  seed  bed  can? 
be  easily  made  in  the  spring,  and  thej 
heavy  stubbles  instead  of  being  a  dw 
triment,  are  of  material  value  to  the., 
crop.  This  land  should  be  plowed! 
from  8  to  12  inches  deep,  or  rather> 
depth  of  plowing  should  be  regulated^ 
by  previous  plowings,  and  not  more, 
than  3  inches  of  new  soil  should  be* 
brought  to  the  surface,  as  too  miiclt' 
raw,  new  soil  is  detrimental  to  anjjji 
crop. 

Timothy  and  clover  land  should  be 
handled  very  much  in  the  same  way? 
Discing  before  plowing  is  very  necesy 
sary,  as  by  cutting  up  the  meadow, 
math  gets  well  incorporated  witK 
soil,  especially  In  heavy  soiit;.  the 
after  math  gets  well  incorporated, 
with  soil  and  decomposition  sets  in 
quickly  in  the  spring  and  much  bone* 
lit  to  the  beet  crop  ip  the  results 
While  if  no  discing  or  cutting  of  surV 
lace  is  done  and  this  sod  is  turned 
into  solid  furrows,  it  takes  two  yearfy 


(Continued  on  page  14) 
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"Frost  Pockets" 


By  J.  Cecil  Alter. 


The  Why  of  Loans 

To  The  Allies 

By  Leon  Hardy,  Economics  Department,    U.    A.  C. 


Everyone  is  familiar  with 
streaks  of  alternate  cool  and  warm  air 
encountered  while  traveling  over  the 
country  roads  at  night;  the  cooler  re- 
gions are  always  the  lower  regions, 
that  is,  the  smaller  cup-like  depres- 
sions in  the  topography  a  few  rods 
or  a  mile  or  so  in  width;  while  the 
warmer  places  in  the  night  air  are 
over  the  higher  and  more  doms-suaped 
lands. 

These  phenomena  are  most  con- 
spicuous on  clear  quiet  nights  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  suriace  is  rolling  or 
slightly  undulating,  iney  are  seldom 
noted  on  the  broad  sloping  lands  or 
the  places  in  the  path  of  nightly  dis- 
charge of  air  from  the  principal 
mountain  canyons. 

The  air  over  the  higher  lands  only 
seems  warmer  by  comparison;  it  is 
in  fact  losing  heat  continually  by 
radiation,  yet  by  reason  of  a  peculiar 
effect  of  the  cold,  the  warmer  air 
tends  to  accumulate  about  the  knolls, 
and  the  colder  air  tends  quite  definite- 
ly to  accumulate  in  the  pockets  or 
lowlands  which  have  little  or  no  out- 
let. 

The  earth's  surface,  and  especially 
vegetation  stems  and  leaves  radiate 
heat  continually  at  a  rapid  rate  into 
space  and  thus  alter  sunset  they  lose 
heat  rapidly,  becoming  cooler  and 
cooler  until  the  morning  sun  comes 
again.  The  surface  air  layers  be- 
come cooler  and  denser  (by  shrink- 
ing), owing  to  contact  with  these  ob- 
jects as  well  as  by  their  own  radi- 
ation, and  thus  they  remain  close  to 
the  ground;  or,  if  they  are  against  a 
slope  in  the  land,  they  will  gradually 
be  urged  by  gravity  outward  and 
downward  over  the  cooler  ground 
layers,  and  by  a  process  of  horizontal 
mingling  or  flowing  they  change 
places  with  warmer  air  over  tne  de- 
pressions in  the  land.  Then  in  turn 
other  air  in  contact  with  the  ground 
slope  is  urged  outwara  and  down- 
ward, continually  adding  to  the  quiet 
lake  of  cold  air  in  the  bottom  of  the 
•wail. 

This  interchange  of  air  continues 
all  night,  the  air  next  to  the  ground 
becoming  gradually  cooler  and  cooler, 
the  coolest  or  densest  always  occupy- 
ing the  lowest  places,  and  because  of 
gravity  similar  temperatures  and 
densities  tending  to  adjust  themselves 
to  uniform  altitudes. 

As  the  temperature  continues  to 
fall  the  dewpoint  may  finally  be 
reached,  that  is  the  air  may  be  cool- 
ed until  its  moisture  appears  as  fog 
which  forms  in  streaks  or  layers,  or 
even  uniformly  over  the  entire  depres- 
sion or  alley;  or,  since  the  air  im- 
mediately in  contact  with  the  grouud 
and  its  objects  is  much  cooler  the 
dewpoint  may  be  reached  only  by  the 
rapidly  radiating  egetation  stems  and 
leaves  themselves,  and  moisture  or 
dew  is  condensed  upon  them. 

If  as  often  happens  the  dewpoint  at 
the  vegetation  surfaces  (depending 
upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
air)  be  below  the  freezing  point  the 
deposit  of  moisture  will  be  in  the 
form  of  ice  crystals  or  particles  in- 
stead of  dew,  that  is,  frost  is  deposit- 
ed; and,  quite  likely,  if  the  foliage  be 
green,  its  sap  or  juices  will  be  frozen 
and  it  is  "frost  bitten." 

The  rate  at  which  a  plant  or  object 
radiates  heat  thus  becomes  a  mea- 
sure of  its  susceptibility  to  frost  to 
a  certain  extent.  For  instance,  a  tall 
•lender  exposed  branch  of  a  potato 


or  tomato  vine  exposed  to  free  radi 
ation  on  all  side*,  top  anl  botfom, 
will  lose  neat  more  rapidly  than  a 
similar  amount  of  foliage  in  contact 
with  a  mass  of  other  foliage.  Thus 
only  the  exposed  parts  of  the  plants 
in  a  field  may  be  frosted  by  a  'light' 
frost.  Also  the  newer  growth  are 
tenderer  and  more  susceptible  to 
frost  than  plants  or  parts  that  are 
nearing  maturity. 

The  varying  structures  of  plants 
make  them  more  or  less  resistant  to 
frost,  and  the  variety  of  plants  of  the 
same  species  whether  tall  and  branch- 
ing, or  low  and  compact,  may  govern 
the  liability  to  frost  damage  from 
light  deposits. 

Moreover,  other  considerations  en- 
ter into  the  problem  of  determining 
why  certain  well  defined  sections  of 
an  apparently  level  field  of  plants  may 
be  frosted  and  other  uninjured.  For 
instance  a  variant  fertility  due  either 
to  soil  streaks  or  streaks  of  fertili- 
zation, or  streaks  that  have  been  dif- 
ferently irrigated,  or  which  have 
taken  the  water  differently,  all  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  slight  variation  in 
the  freshness  or  the  amount  of  new 
growth  in  the  plant.  Also,  some  soils 
may  absorb  more  heat  in  the  day- 
time, and  be  warmer  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night. 

This  lack  of  uniformity  in  frost  de- 
posits is  only  apparent  as  a  rule  in 
",light"  or  partial  deposits,  the  heavy 
and  killing  frosts  showing  no  such 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


The  value  of  sugar  beet  tops  and 
leaves  is  an  important  factor  in  sugar 
beet  cultivation  which  is  being  rapid- 
ly recognized  toy  farmers  throughout 
the  United  States.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  great  many  farmers,  especial- 
ly in  the  western  states,  who  over- 
look or  underestimate  the  actual  value 
of  these  by-products  to  such  an  ex- 


tent that  they  make  practically  no  at- 
tempt to  increase  their  net  revenue 
from  their  beet  crop  by  the  proper 
utilization  of  these  portions  of  the 
plant. 

Wasteful  Methods. 

In  many  instances,  which  have 
come  under  the  observation  of  the 
writer,  no  attempt  was  made  to  feed 
the  tops  and  leaves,  these  portions  of 
the  plants  being  allowed  to  lie  and 
rot  on  the  field,  without  rendering 
other  service  than  that  of  returning 
to  the  soil  certain  mineral  elements 
which  had  been  absorbed  by  the  grow- 
ing beet. 


Secretary  McAdoo  is  recommending 
the  issuance  of  $7,o38,945,000  worth 
of  4%  Federal  Bonds,  $4,000,000,000 
of  which  will  be  loaned  to  the  allies 
in  addition  to  the  $2,000,000,000  al- 
ready lent  to  them.  The  question  is 
often  asked — why  should  our  govern- 
ment lend  money  to  the  allies,  how 
is  it  done  and  what  wouiu  be  the  ef- 
fect if  it  declined  to  do  so? 

When  the  allies  went  to  war  they 
reduced  their  export  of  goods  with 
which  they  nad  paid  for  their  imports 
and  their  imports  increased  to  an 
enormous  extent,  mainly  from  this 
country.  We  in  our  town  were  ex- 
porting much  more  than  we  were  im- 
porting. It  was  necessary  that  these 
goods  should  be  paid  for.  According 
to  the  system  then  in  force,  the  way 
to  pay  for  them  was  either  by  ship- 
ing  gold  to  this  country  or  by  selling 
in  this  country  American  securities 
held  abroad.  Both  these  methods 
were  used.  Gold  was  shipped  here 
until  it  became  a  drug  on  the  mar- 
ket, raising  prices  and  inflating 
credit.  Securities  consisting  of  stocks 
and  bonds  of  our  railways  and  in- 
dustrial concerns,  a  termendous 
quantity  of  which  were  owned  abroad, 
were  dumped  into  this  country. 

It  was  seen  early  in  1915  that  the 
shipping  of  gold  and  the  selling  of 
securities  was  not  sufficient.'  Our 
exports  were  exceeding  our  imports 


While  it  is  true  that  these  portions 
of  the  plant  contain  a  certain  amount 
of  salts  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
soil,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  practice  of  permitting  them  to  rot 
on  the  field  is  neither  efficient  or 
economical. 

Another  wasteful  method  of  beet 
top  and  leaf  utilization  is    that  of 


pasturing  them.  In  other  words,  the 
practice  of  permitting  the  stock  to  en- 
ter the  field  after  harvest  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consuming  the  tops  and 
leaves.  While  it  is  true  that  this  is 
the  easiest  way,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  efficient  and  in  addition  to  this, 
it  is  the  most  dangerous.  Stockmen 
figure  that  two  acres  of  beet  tops  and 
leaves,  fed  in  this  manner  will  feed  a 
steer  for  60  days  and  that  he  will 
gain  about  130  pounds,  providing  he 
is  able  to  consume  all  of  the  tops  and 
leaves  in  the  field.  However,  this  is 
rarely  possible  owing  to  the  fact  that 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


much  more  than  could  be  taken  care  . 
of  by  the  digesting  on  our  Stock 
markets  of  loreign  owned  securites. 
Some  other  means  had  to  be  found  of 
paying  for  our  exports  or  the  allies 
would  soon  be  compelled  to  limit 
their  purchases.  Then  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  the  purchases  of  the 
allies  should  be  paid  for  by  credits 
established  in  this  country — in  effect 
that  we  should  lend  the  allies  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  goods  we  sold 
them, — lend  them  gold  that  was  al- 
ready in  this  country  from  the  sur- 
plus that  had  accumulated  by  pay- 
ments that  had  been  made  by  them 
previously  for  other  goods. 

The  establishing  of  credits  in  this 
country  by  the  allies  is  an  exactly 
similar  case  to  that  of  a  farmer  who 
wished  to  buy  a  machine  and  not  hav- 
ing the  money  went  to  the  bank  to 
borrow  it.  The  amount  being  small 
and  the  farmer  well  known,  the  bank 
agreed  to  lend  it  to  him  on  his  note 
alone.  The  farmer  signed  the  note 
promising  to  repay  the  loan  with  in- 
terest after  a  certain  date  and  the 
banker  credited  the  farmer's  account 
with  the  amount  of  the  note — he  had 
established  a  credit  to  the  amount  of 
the  loan.  When  the  machinery  was 
delivered  the  farmer  drew  a  check  on 
the  bank,  who  paid  the  machinery 
salesman.  Later  however  the  farmer 
wished  to  buy  an  automobile.  He 
went  to  the  bank  to  borrow  more 
money.  This  time  however  the  bank- 
er refused  to  lend  so  large  an  amount 
without  security  so  the  farmer  de- 
posited with  him  stocks  and  bonds  to 
the  value  of  $120  for  every  $100  of 
the  loan  and  agreed  that  if  he  did  not 
repay  the  loan  when  due,  t.ie  stock 
might  be  sold  to  recompense  the 
banker  and  further  agreeu  that  if  the 
stock  depreciated  in  value  more  would* 
be  added  to  keep  the  value  at  the 
ratio  of  120  to  100. 

Later  the  farmer's  house,  which  was 
uninsured,  burned  down.  The  farmer 
again  turned  to  his  bank  for  money 
to  rebuild,  but  not  being  able  to  de- 
posit more  securities  his  application 
was  unsuccessful.  He  then  turned  to 
his  uncle  Sam  who  was  a  builder  and 
arranged  with  him  to  build  the  house 
for  him.  The  builder  arranged  with 
the  bank  to  lend  his  nephew  the 
money  for  the  house  and,  in  case  the  • 
nephew  failed  to  repay  the  loan  when 
due,  he  himself  would  be  responsible 
for  it. 

The  allies  at  first  paid  for  their 
purchases  with  gold  and  by  the  sell- 
ing of  American  stock  and  bonds  in 
this  country.  When  France  and  Eng- 
land found  they  were  being  drained 
of  all  their  gold  they  approached  the 
bankers  of  this  country  for  a  loan  of 
*500,000,000  at  5%  payable  in  5  years 
on  their  joint  note  alone.  Tnis  the 
bankers  agreed  to  do.  The  Anglo 
French  $500,000,000  5<7c  external  loan 
issued  October  15th  1915  and  due  five 
years  after  that  date  was  the  first 
great  loan  of~the  war  issued  in  this 
country.  The  amount  was  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  English  and  French 
governments  in  the  bank  of  J.  F. 
Morgan  &  Co.  When  the  automobile 
manufactures,  the  farmers,  and  the 
amunition  manufactors  delivered  their 
goods  tney  were  paid  by  checks  cn 
this  bank.  However  after  a  few 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


Utilizing  Beet  Tops  and  Leaves 

J.  A.  Brock,  Agricultural  Editor  of  Facts  About  Sugar. 
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DAIRYING 


MARKETING  THE  DAIRY  PRO- 
DUCTS FROM   THE  FARMERS' 

STANDPOINT 

Sterling  E.  Price. 
Another  market  of  increasing  in- 
terest is  that  of  cheese  mak- 
in  factories  Farmers  generally 
think  this  a  poor  market  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  Wisconsin 
has  taken  second  place  in  the  U.  S. 
as  a  dairy  state  and  that  the  greater 
portion  of  their  milk  is  made  into 
cheese,  one  can  readily  see  that  they 
who  lead  would  not  be  in  the  business 
for  small  profits,  then  there  is  such 
small  amounts  of  work  for  the  farmer 
and  he  has  the  whey  returned,  worth 
half  as  much  as  his  skim-milk.  More- 
over, when  properly  run,  other  reports 
show  very  good  returns  from  cheese 
making.  Portland  Oregon  has  none 
too  much  milk  yet  Tillamack,  an 
isolated  Co.  100  miles  west  on  the 
coast,  has  been  making  cheese  exclu- 
sively for  12  years  mostly  in  co-oper- 
ative factories  and  for  several  years 
past  the  farmers  have  received  more 
for  butter  fat  every  year  than  the  dairy 
men  around  Portland,  Oregon,  who 
furnfsh  milk  for  the  city  supply  (State 
dairy  and  food  commissioners  report). 
It  is  further  stated  that  Portland 
Oregon  pays  from  2  cents  to  3  cents 
a  pound  more  for  butter  fat  than  most 
other  states  of  the  union.  This  being 
the  case,  why  need  the  farmer  who  is 
away  from  the  city  market  look  far- 
ther than  his  community  for  a  first 
class  dairy  market. 

The  next  cnannel  that  needs  adjust- 
ment in  the  dairy  market  is  that  of 
the  market  milk  or  milk  route.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  follies  that 
are  daily  praeticeu  in  this  trade.  The 
old  dipping  system,  though  going  out 
of  use  rapidly,  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
satisfactory ways  of  handling  milk 
that  can  be  conceived. 

It  is  found  that  on  an  average  such 
milk  contains  3,623,333  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  as  compared  with 
bottle  milk  containing  416,000  per  cc. 
Beside  this  there  is  a  great  loss  from 
spilled  milk  and  over  measure.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  it  is  found  that  20  per 
cent  of  the  bulk  milk  sold  is  adulter- 
ated. This  wb  know  is  bad  business 
for  any  farmer.  That  which  is  deliver- 
ed in  bottles  of  course  is  much  cleaner 


ABSOR 

J  TRADE  MARK  Rl 


BINE 


T  RADE  MARK  REG.u.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot   Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2. 00  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duces Strains,  Painful,  Knotted.  Swollen  Veins.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  drops  required  at  an  application.  Price 
SI  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 

W.  F,  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


You  will  find  a 
cordial,  helpful  spirit 
at  this  bank,  whether 
your  account  be  large 
or  small. 


Resources   over  $9,000,000. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


and  far  more  uniform  but  here  again 
we  find  very  discouraging  practices. 
If  the  one  handling  the  bottles  is  not 
well  or  bottles  are  delivered  to 
families,  members  of  which  are  ill  or 
ailing,  it  is  very  likely  to  carry  the 
disease  from  house  to  house  unless 
every  bottle  is  properly  washed  and 
sterilized  before  being  put  back  into 
the  wagon  with  the  other  milk  to  be 
delivered.  The  Montclair  epidemic 
was  traced  to  a  man  who  came  from 
N.  Y.  with  typhoid  fever  and  was  re- 
ceiving 3  pint  bottles  of  milk  daily. 
28  cases  were  reported  as  coming 
from  these  bottles.  128  other  epidemics 
of  typhoid  were  traced  to  milk  de- 
livered in  this  manner.  (Milk  and  its 
relation  to  the  public  health)  It  was 
of  course  due  to  carelessness  and  such 
men  have  lost  a  business  which  it 
will  take  a  life  time  to  regain.  Then 
there  comes  the  cost  of  delivery.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  three  of  our  lead- 
ing cities  drivers  cross  and  travel  the 
same  territory  so  much  that  where  an 
average  of  4.5  miles  should  be  re- 
quired to  deliver  a  quart  of  milk  it 
takes  17  miles  travel  in  some  cases. 
Washington  for  instance  is  even  high- 
er, it  being  stated  tnat  in  one  instance 
15  different  deliveries  went  to  one 
apartment  house  daily.  This  naturally 
increases  the  cost  of  delivery.    L.  D. 

H.  Weld  of  the  Minn.  Expt.  Sta.  esti- 
mates the  cost  of  delivery  in  Minne- 
apolis and  St.  Faiu  to  be  1.6  cents  to 

I.  8  cents  a  quart,  but  the  greater  part 
of  this  is  delivered  by  a  few  big  con- 
cerns so  that  their  delivery  is  less.  Ben 
R.  Eldridge  of  S.  L.  C  .Utah  states, 
"I  have  found  that  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion (14  cents  a  gallon)  was  only  about 
half  the  cost  (26  cents  a  gallon)  of 
placing  the  milk  in  the  hands  of  the 
consumer."  He  of  co  -.rse  furnished  an 
A  grade  special  market  product. 
Several  others  in  cities  where  for  the 
main  part  the  milk  is  delivered  by  the 
farmer  himself  or  by  many  small  re- 
tailers gave  cne  cost  on  an  average  of 
2.5  cents  to  3  cents  a  quart  to  deliver 
it,  or,  it  costs  nearly  as  much  for  the 
delivery  as  the  cost  of  production. 
This  can  be  remedird  only  by  co-oper- 
ation and  by  all  producing  a  standard 
grade  of  milk.  This  standardizing 
can  be  done  by  the  farmer  himself  if 
he  will  follow  a  few  simple  formulae. 

If  he  contracts  to  deliver  450  pounds 
of  milk  testing  4  per  cent  fat  and  his 
milk  as  it  comes  from  tne  herd  tests 
4.3  per  cent  he  can  find  the  number  of 
pounds  of  skim  milk  to  be  added  by 
the  following: 

X  equals  (A  multpilied  by  B  divided 

by  C)  minus  A  in  which 
X  equals  pounds  of  skim  milk  to  be 

added. 

A  equals  pounds  of  original  milk. 
B  equals  the  test  of  the  original  milk. 
C  equals  the  test  desired. 
Substituting  we  get  X  equals  (450 
450  which  equals  33.75  pounds, 
multiplied  by  4.3  divided  by  4)  minus 

If  he  wishes  to  sell  450  pounds  of 
milk  testing  4.5  per  cent  fat  when  his 
original  milk  tests  only  4  per  cent  the 
amount  of  skim  milk  to  be  extracted, 

X  equals  A  minus  (A  multiplied  by 
B  divided  by  C)  in  which  X  equal 
number  of  pounds  of  skim  milk  to  be 
extracted  and  A  B  and  C  are  the  same 
as  in  the  preceeding  formula.  Sub- 
stituting we  get  X  equals  450  minus 
(450  multiplied  by  4  divided  by  4.5) 
equals  50  pounds.  The  test  of  cream 
can  be  regulated  the  same. 

Standardizing    Milk   and  Cream. 

When  it  is  desired  to  standardize 
milk  or  cream  by  using  milks  or 
creams  of  different  richness,  the  fol- 
lowing method  recommended  by  R. 
A  Pearson  is  the  simplest.  Draw  a 
square  with  two  diagonals.  At  the 
left  hand  corners  p4ace  the  tests  of 
the  milks  or  creams  to  be  mixed.  In 
the  center  place  tne  per  cent  of  rich- 
ness desired.  At  the  right  hand 
corners  place  the  differences  u-tween 
the  two  numbers  in  line  with  these 
corners.  The  number  at  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  represents  the 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  or  cream 


to  use  with  the  richness  indicated  in 
the  upper  right  hand  corner.  Like- 
wise, tne  number  at  the  lower  right 
hand  corner  represents  the  number 
of  pounds  of  milk  or  cream  to  use 
with  tne  richness  indicated  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner: 


LUMBER 


30% 


21.5%  lbs. 


Direct  From  Hill— Wholesale  Prices 

Quick  shipments.  You  inspect  before  payinz.  Send 
us  your  carpenter's  bill  for  prompt  freight  prepaid 
estimate.  Ask  for  free  bargain  millwork  catalog. 
Keystone  Lumber  Company 
315-29  South  Sprague  St.  Tacoma.Wn. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


3213%  tlrca  - 

nntccd  or  money 
back.  1918  models 
ready. 

Write  at  once  for 
my  48-paKe  rata- 
Infr  and  all  partic 
-    ,    ulara.  AddrrKS  J. 

 lWheelbase        "   H.   Bush.  fres. 

Oelco  Ignition— Elect.  ste.&Lte. 
SCSU  mOXOK  lOBJMflf ,  Bub.  Xemplt.Dept.  10HN 
Chicago,  Illinois 


BE\TRAPPERS 


3.5% 


5  lbs. 


For  Exam  ie: — How  many  pounds 
of  30  per  cent  cream  and  3.5  per  cent 
milk  are  required  to  make  25  per 
cent  cream? 

21.5 — the  difference  between  3.5 
and  25,  is  the  number  of  pounds  of 
30  per  cent  cream  needed  and  5,  the 
difference  between  26  and  30  is  the 
number  of  pounds  of  3.5  per  cent 
milk  needed. 

Have  the  products  superior  in 
quality  and  advertise. 

Under  proper  management  of  dairy- 
ing it  is  proved  beyond  doubt  that  any 
of  these  markets  will  pay  but  each  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Let 
us  dicuss  these  questions  from  a  100 
pound  of  value  in  each  case. 

If  100  pounds  of  milk  testing  4  per 
cent  fat  are  sold  at  3  cents  per  quart 
to  a  city  retailer  the  farmer  receives 
approximately  $1.50  per  cwt.  of  milk. 
Ife,  will  make  42.3  pounds  of  butter 
which  at  25  cents  a  pound  is  worth 
$1.17,  the  butter  milk  15  pounds  is 
worth  4  cents,  and  80  pounds  of  skim 
milk  at  20  cents  making  a  total  of 
$1.41  and  making  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  the  housewife.  The  same 
milk  will  make  2  gallons  of  25  per 
cent  cream  which  at  $1.00  a  gallon 
is  worth  $2.00  and  the  So.im  milk  84 
cents  @  25  cents  per  cwt.  equals  21 
cents  making  a  total  of  $2.21,  but  this 
must  be  delivered  every  day  sweet, 
and  we  loose  5  per  cent  of  the  fertil- 
ity of  our  product.  If  sold  as  milk 
at  7.5  cents  a  quart  this  100  pounds 
of  milk  is  worth  $3.75  but  here  we 
have  to  consider  equipment  necessary 
to  handle  it  properly,  cost  of  delivery, 
bad  bills,  breakage,  unpleasantness, 
etc.,  and  we  loose  all  the  food  and 


ing 

We  Charge  No  Commission 

Try  ub— let  as  prove  our  claims  to 
you.  Send  for  FREE  fur  price  list. 
Trapper's  Guide,  Game  Laws,  Sup- 
ply Catalogue  and  particulars  of 
fk  our  J250.00  Cash  Prizes  FREE  to 
I    TRr1^*      KM  trappera  only.  Write  TODAY.  _ 

I  HILL  BR0S.FURC0.g^MMNMS5: 


PERTH  AMBOV  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FORMffLDEf/yPE 

13 he  Farmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  6 


Zion  Canyon 


"UTAH'S 

WONDERLAND" 

Reached  Via 

THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

"Wylie  Way" 

From  Lund  Station — 

Thence  102  Miles  in  Luxurious  Autos  to 


Wylie  Camp 


A  vacation  spent  in  Zion  Oanyon  will  be  a  pleasure 
long  remembered. 

For  detailed  information  as  to  rates  and  reserva- 
tions, write  or  call  on: 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  Gt.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake  Route, 
10  East  Third  South,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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fertilizer  value  of  the  skim  milk. 
Next  if  we  take  the  milk  to  a  cheese 
factory  when  cheese  is  selling  for  15 
cents  a  pound  the  10  pounds  of  cheese 
made  from  it  will  sell  for  $1.50.  The 
90  pounds  of  whey  having  72  the 
value  of  skim  milk  will  be  worth  12 
cents  making  a  total  of  $1.65  and  de- 
ducting 1.5  cents  a  pound  for  making 
10  pounds  of  cheese  leaves  $1.47  per 
hundred  for  the  milk.  There  is  no 
delivery,  no  bottles  to  wash  and  we 
loose  about  2-3  of  tne  fertility  and  M> 
the  animal  feed  value  of  our  milk. 
If  the  milk  is  sold  to  a  condensery 
we  receive  from  28  cents  to  40  cents 
a  pound  according  to  market  demands 
for  butter,  for  our  butter  fat,  with  an 
average  of  34  cents  making  the  100 
pounds  of  milk  worth  $1.36,  and  we 
loose  all  the  fertility  and  food  value 
of  skim  milk,  but  we  have  no  delivery 
or  care  after  the  milk  is  placed  on 
the  milkstaiid.  We  get  a  weekly, 
semi-monthly,  or  monthly  payment. 

In  order  to  consider  these  thorough- 
ly they  must  be  contrasted  from  all 
these  points  and  each  farmer  must 
decide  according  to  his  own  condi- 
tions.   For  exampie  compare: 

Cream  gathering  vs  whole  milk 
gathering.  In  favor  of  cream  gather- 
ing. (1)  It  saves  the  cost  of  hauling 
the  whole  milk  to  and  the  skim  milk 
from  the  creamery.  (2)  The  farm- 
ers have  a  better  quality  of  skim  milk 
to  use  on  the  farm  (3)  Tt  costs  less 
for  equipment  of  the  creamery  and 
labor  ,in  it,  hence  a  higher  prico  can 
be  paid  for  the  milk  (4)  more  dis- 
tant farmers  can  be  reached  to  ad- 
vantage and  last,  the  difficulty  of  fair 
tests.  Factors  against  cream  gather- 
ing: 

In  favor  of  wnole  milk  gathering 
are: — (1)  Cream  is  often  spoiled  be- 
fore reaching  the  factory  and  a  poor 
product  is  made,  a  lower  profit  ob- 
tained and  nence  a  lower  price  for 
milk,  (2)  there  is  an  additional  cost 
of  equipment  to  the  farmer.  A  cream- 
ery can  equip  for  separating,  testing, 
etc.,  mucn  cheaper  than  can  all  the 
farmers  wno  furnish  the  mint  (3) 
there  is  additional  work  on  the  farm 
brought  about  by  separating,  washing 
the  separator,  etc.,  and  (4)  taere  are 
great  difficulties  m  securing  accurate 
and  fair  tests.  Now,  will  the  extra 
value  of  the  skim  milk  from  the 
creamery,  tne  higher  price,  etc.,  pay 
for  the  extra  equipment,  work,  etc., 
on  the  farm. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 


STRAW  HAS  VALUE 

AS   STOCK  FEED 
When    Properly    Fed    With  Alfalfa, 
Will    Almost     Replace  Equal 

Weight  of  Hay. 
With  hay  selling  from  $15.00  to 
$20.00  per  ton,  a  greater  use  should 
be  made  of  straw  in  fattening  cattle. 
Where  straw  is  fed  with  alfalfa  hay 
to  the  extent  of  one-third  the  hay, 
the  straw  will  almost  replace  an 
equal  weight  of  alfalfa.  Oat  straw 
makes  a  good  combination  with  corn 
silage  for  wintering  breeding  stock. 
A  ration  of  16.7  pounds  of  corn  silage, 
9.6  pounds  oat  straw,  and  3.5  pounds 
clover  hay,  put  on  over  1  pound  a  day 
gain  on  beef  steers  at  the  Illinois 
station.  Corn  silage  and  straw  are 
both  cheap  feeds  and  should  be  used 
as  much  as  possible  when  hay  is  so 
high  in  price.  The  straw  should  not 
from  the  entire  roughage  ration  for 
stock,  but  in  judicious  combinations 
may  be  made  to  show  at  least  half 
the  value  of  hay. — Chas.  I.  Bray. 

 0  

FALL  CLEAN-UP  KILLS 

INSECTS  AND  DISEASES 

If  the  remnants  of  old  garden  crops 
are  destroyed  immediately  after  har- 
vest and  weeds  are  kept  down  along 
fencerows,  injuries  by  insects  and  dis- 
eases to  vegetables  next  year  will  be 
materially  lessened. 

Collecting  and  burning  such  refuse 
in  the  fall  kills  off  many  insects  and 
destroys  their  hibernating  quarters. 
These  crop  residues  may  contain  im- 
mature stages  or  eggs  of  some  species 
of  insects.  Often  great  numbers  may 
be  killed  by  trap  heaps  of  weeds,  chips, 
hay  and  rubbish  about  the  garden 
under  which  many  insects  wiil  seek 
shelter.  After  they  have  thus  congre- 
gated under  a  heap,  set  it  on  fire  in 
late  fall  or  early  winter. 

 o  

FIXES  STANDARD  SIZE 

CONTAINERS 
Under  tne  authority  of  the  federal 
law  known  as  the  Standard  Container 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
just  issued  the  regulations  fixing  the 
tolerances  which  will  govern  in  the 
administration  of  that  act.  The  act 
goes  into  effect  on  November  1,  1917. 

It  prescribes  three  standard  sizes 
for  "Climax"  DasKets  ..or  grapes  and 
other  fruits  and  vegetables — 2-quarts, 
4-quarts,  and  12  quarts — and  fixes  the 
dimensions  for  each;  it  estaolishes  the 
dry  half  pint,  dry  pint,  dry  quart  and 
multiples  of  the  dry  quart  as  stand- 
ards for  containers  for  small  fruits, 
berries,  and  vegetables,  and  fixes  their 
capacity  in   cubic  inches.     On  and 
after  November  1,  1917,  it  is  unlawful 
to  manufacture  or  sell  for  shipment 
or  to  ship  in    interstate  commerce, 
either  empty  or  filled,  baskets  or  con- 
tainers that  do  not  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  the  law.  Con- 
tainers which  are  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ards can  not  be  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce even  though  they  are  marked 
"short  package." 

Since  a  good  deal  of  the  harvesting 
and  marketing  season  is  still  ahead 
before  the  law  goes  into  effect,  the  de- 
partment suggests  that  manufactur- 
ers adopt  the  standards  at  once,  and 
that  stocks  of  packages  which  can  not 
be  used  after  November  1  should  be 
fully  utlized  before  that  date. 

 0  

A  CHILLY  DAY 

Little  Willie  from  the  mirror 
Licked  the  mercury  all  off, 

Thinking  in  his  childish  error, 
It  would  cure  the  whooping  cough. 

At  the  funeral,  Willie's  mother 
Sadly  said  to  Mrs.  Brown: 

"  'Twas  a  chilly  day  for  Willie 
When  the  mercury  went  down." 
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We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
per! for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
■ure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  Ink  and  ren- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100   Butter   Wrappere...-  $ 

200  Butter  Wrappers   l.ti 

800  Butter  Wr  per«   1. 00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   S.00 

,  Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 


No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 

Latest  in  International  Harvester  Spreaders! 

WE  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader — 
Spiral  Wide  Spread,  Li^ht  Draft— to  the 
Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  lines.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  regular  farmer, 
v/hatever  his  previous  spreader  experience  may  have  been. 

Grasp  an  opportunity  to  study  the  features  of  the  No.  8,  the 
spreader  for  every  average  farm,  the  lightest  draft  spreader 
made.  No.  8  has  the  famous  International  spiral  wide  spread 
thathas thoroughly  demonstrated  its  success  as  a  wide-spreader 
for  all-around  use.  In  addition,  the  Low  Corn  King  and  Low 
Cloverleaf  lines  provide  you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity 
spreaders,  with  the  regular  disk-wide-spread  (well-known  wher- 
ever spreaders  are  sold)  or  with  thespiralspread  on  special  order. 

The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Corn  King 
and  Low  Cloverleaf  Spreaders  will  go  onto  thousands  of  farms 
before  the  close  of  the  year.  They  are  all  light-draft,  low-load- 
ing, easy-handling,  built  of  steel — and  satisfactory.  We  have 
an  idea  one  of  them  would  sts.nd  a  good  chance  of  going  onto 
your  farm  if  you  were  fully  posted.  At  any  rate  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.    W rite  the  address  below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont. 
Portland.Ora.   San  Francisco, CaL  Spokane,  Wash. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  sows  must  have  exercise.  They 
must  not  be  confined  to  small  pens. 
They  must  have  room  to  move  about, 
and  they  should  go  out  in  a  sheltered 
yard  on  fine  days. 

 o  


HE'S  LEFT 

Officer  to  the  darky — "Here!  Where 
are  you  going?" 

"I  ain't  goln',    sub,"  panted 
darkey.   "I'se  gone." 


the 


IT  WOULD  BE  HANDY 

Husband — "But  we're  living  beyond 
our  means." 


Wife — (Who  has  been  reading 
about  the  war) — "But  can't  we  issue 
bonds?" 
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POULTRY 


DEMAND  FOR  GUINEAS 

ON  INCREASE 

Prices  of  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  pair 
at  Eastern  markets  should  increase 
popularity  of  this  fowl  among  farm- 
ers. Guinea  fowls,  which  have  suf- 
fered unpopularity  with  farmers  be- 
cause of  pronounced  propensities  for 
noise  making  during  the  sleeping 
hours  of  humans,  are  likely  to  rise 
above  this  objection  in  view  of  a 
steadily  increasing  demand  for  their 
delicious  flesh.  With  eastern  mar- 
kets offering  75  cents  to  $1.50  a  pair 
for  these  fowls,  guinea  raising  now 
is  a  profitable  side  line  on  eastern 
farms,  and  may  offer  opportunities  to 
the  commercial  poultryman  in  a  few 
cases. 

The  increasing  dejnand  for 
guineas,  comes  from  hotels  and  re- 
staurants in  the  large  cities,  which 
are  always  eager  to  buy  prim  young 
stock.  These  they  particularly  like 
to  use  a  delicacy  in  banquets  and 
club  dinners,  guineas  being  a  good 
subtsitute  for  game  birds  such  as 
grouse,  partridge,  quail,  and  pheasant. 
The  present  supply  comes  largely 
from  small  farm  flocks  of  10  to  20 
fowls.  Such  flocks  require  little  care 
and  expense  to  raise;  consequently 
the  marketing  price  is  largely  profit. 

And  as  for  the  undesirable  cry  of 
the  guinea,  it  is  a  rather- -e'vieetion- 
able  habit,  but.  might  often  be  listed 
an  asset.  It  gives  warning  of 
marauders  in  the  poultry  yard  and 
also,  backed  by  a  pugmacious  dis- 
position, constitutes  an  effective  show 
of  fight  against  hawks  and  other 
enemies.  In  fact,  some  farmers 
raise  a  few  guineas  with  their  tur- 
keys and  allow  them  to  roost  together 
so  that  a  warning  will  be  given  if 
any  theft  is  attempted  during  the 
night. 

Guinea  raisers  who  are  near  the 
large  eastern  markets  or  who  have 
developed  a  trade  among  private 
customers  are  now  receiving  prices 
that  make  this  industry  very  profi- 
table. One  poultryman  near  a  sum- 
mer resort  has  raised  as  many  as  400 
guineas  in  one  season,  selling  them 
in  August  when  they  weighed  about 

1  pound  each  at  $1.25  a  pair.  Whole- 
sale prices  in  New  York  usually 
range  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  a  pair 
for  dressed  spring  guineas  weighing 

2  pounds  to  the  pair,  and  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  a  pair  for  those  weighing  3 
to  4  pounds  to  the  pair.  Old  guineas 
are  not  wanted  and  seldom  bring 
more  than  50  or  60  cents  a  pair. 

Of  the  three  varieties  of  guinea 
fowl — Pearl,  White,  and  Lavender — 
Pearl  is  by  far  the  most  popular.  It 
has  a  purplish  gray  plumage  regular- 
ly dotted  or  "pearled"  with  white  and 
is  so  handsome  that  frequently  the 
feathers  are  used  for  ornamental 
purposes.  Breeding  stock  of  the 
various  varieties  usually  sells  for  $2 
to  $3.50  a  pair,  or  from  $3  to  $5  a 
trio.  Eggs  from  pure-bred  birds  for 
hatching  can  be  obtained  for  75  cents 
to  $1.00  for  15.  During  the  last  few 
years  a  limited  market  for  guinea 
eggs  has  developed  among  commer- 
cial hatcheries  which  have  an  out- 


.Make  Idle 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
and  ateamand  a  desire  to  make 
money  thm  winter,  set  an 
"American"  Saw  MilL  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
moneyin  spare  timcwith  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
'•Am<-rican"  needs  loss  power  and 
sows  mori  lumber  at  Ion  cost.  It 
In  tha  quality  mill,  simple,  a  tronu, 
easy  to  novo  riitht  to  tha  woodlot 
ami  requires  no  experience  torun. 
&uld  with  iron-clad  icuarsntss. 

Sold  by 
Landes   &  Company 

Sn It  l,alte,  Utah. 
MHIh  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 


let  for  a  few  day-oid  guinea  chicks 
along  with  their  ^ordinary  chicks, 
ducklings,  goslings,  and  turkey 
poults.  While  guineas  can  be  kept 
in  the  best  condition  upon  free  range, 
they  can  be  confined  if  necessary 
and  satisfactory  results  obtained. 

The  marketing  season  for  guinea 
fowls  is  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  throughout  the  fall.  At 
this  time  the  demand  in  the  city  mar- 
kets is  for  young  birds  weighing 
from  1  to  2  pounds  each.  At  about 
2y2  months  of  age  guineas  weigh 
from  1  to  iy2  pounds,  and  at  this  size 
they  begin  reaching  the  markets  in 
August.  As  the  season  advances  the 
demand  is  for  heavier  birds. 

The  usual  practice  in  marketing 
game  birds  is  to  place  them  on  the 
market  unplucked,  and  in  most  mar- 
kets guineas  are  sold  in  this  way. 
They  are  more  attractive  with  the 
feathers  on  and  sell  more  readily. 
When  dressed  the  small  size  and 
dark  color  of  the  guinea  are  likely 
to  prejudice  the  prospective  custo- 
mer, who  may  be  unfamiliar  with 
the  bird's  excellent  eating  qualities. 
For  hotel  and  restaurant  trade,  how- 
ever, guineas  should  be  dressed  in 
the  same  way  as  common  fowl.  Be- 
fore shipping  any  birds  to  a  market, 
it  is  advisable  to  inquire  of  the  deal- 
er to  whom  they  are  to  be  shipped 
whether  the  feathers  should  be  re- 
moved. 

If  the  guineas  are  to  be  marketed 
with  the  feathers  on,  all  that  should 
be  done  is  to  bleed  them,  by  severing 
the  vein  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 
allowing  them  to  hang  head  down- 
ward .until  bleeding  is  complete.  If 
the  feathers  are  to  be  removed,  this 
should  be  done  by  dry  picking.  The 
vein  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  is 
severed  first  to  insure  thorough  bleed- 
ing, and  the  knife  then  thrust  through 
the  groove  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
into  the  brain.  When  the  brain  is 
pierced  the  feathers  are  loosened  by 
a  convulsive  movement  of  the  muscles 
and  can  be  removed  easily. 

 o  

FACTS   ABOUT    HENS   AND  EGGS 

Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

While  heavy  laying  is,  as  a  rule, 
desirable,  phenominfUl  egg  records 
are  not  a  guarantee  of  strong, 
rugged  off-spring.  There  must  be  a 
limit. 

The  hen  that  lays  150  eggs  in  a 
year  is  doing  mighty  good  laying, 
and  she  is  not  so  apt  to  break  down 
enrly  in  life  as  is  the  one  which  is 
trying  to  "break  the  record." 

Pullets  and  yearling  hens  that  have 
done  such  remarkable  work  in  their 
first  season,  are  not  so  apt  to  do 
heavy  work  in  the  second  year. 

As  a  rule,  hens  that  lay  steadily 
during  cold  weather  as  indifferent  hot 
weather  layers. 

Extreme  cold  and  extreme  hot  wea- 
ther affect  hens  alike. 

The  regular  layers  give  the  best 
sized  eggs,  while  the  spasmodic  lay- 
er generally  produces  an  assortment 
of  sizes. 

The  size  of  the  egg  becomes 
smaller  as  the  hen  increases'»the  num- 
ber of  her  product.  So  also  does  the 
color  gradually  changed  from  a  dark 
to  a  light  color  towards  the  close  of 
the  litter. 

The  majority  of  eggs  are  laid  be- 
tween the  hours  of  9  o'clock  In  the 
morning  and  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

There  is  hot  very  strong  fertility 
in  the  eggs  laid  by  a  hen  that  will 
produce  from  20  to  50  eggs  In  suc- 
cession. 

Pullets  that  delay  laying  until 
February  are  not  profitable  birds  to 
keep.  Those  that  start  In  November 
or  early  December  are  the  ones  to 
be  relied  upon  for  winter  laying.  On 
a  large  egg  farm  near  my  home  It  Is 
a  rule  that  ail  pullets  thnt  have  fail- 
ed to  lay  an  egg  by  New  Year's  Day, 
lire  killed  and  sent  to  market. 

An  egg  laid  in  November  and 
December  will  bring  twice  aB  much 
money  as  the  one  laid  In  March  or 
April. 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  egg- 
laying  type.  There  is  but  one  true 
test  of  the  layers,  and  that  is  by  the 
aid  of  trap  nests. 

Hens  forced  for  egg  production  by 
high  feeding  and  stimulants,  may 
give  the  desired  number  of  eggs,  but 
the  future  generations  will  show  the 
effect  in  weak  constitutions.  Pure 
food  judiciously  given  is  the  only 
material  the  hardy,  working  hen 
needs. 

Provide  good,  comfortable  houses, 
keep  them  clean  and  in  a  good  sani- 
tary condition,  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  about  winter  eggs,  provided, 
of  course  the  fowls  are  kept  strong 
and  vigorous.  They  must  have  re- 
gular care,  and  the  food  must  be  of 
the  purest  kind.  Egg  growing  rests 
not  solely  with  the  hen — much  de- 
pends upon  the  man  in  charge. 


In  handling  a  goose,  it  should  al- 
ways be  taken  by  the  neck,  and 
when  lifted  from  the  ground  the  body 
should  be  turned  with  the  back  to- 
ward the  person  handling  it.  In 
that  position  it  cannot  strike,  and  wilL 
remain  quiet.  Partly  support  the 
body  by  seizing  the  first  joint  of  the 
wing  with  one  hand.  If  the  goose  is 
held  facing  one,  it  will  strike  hard 
blows  with  its  wings  or  scratch  with 
its  feet. 


It  becomes  quite  a  study  to  Keep 
pullets  laying  regularly.  System  in 
feeding  has  much  to  do  with  it.  When 
pullets  begin  to  lay  they  seem  quite 
uncertain.  Some  will  lay  regularly 
every  other  day,  and  some  only  twice 
a  week.-  Moving  layers  from  coop  to 
coop  simply  upsets  their  habits,  and 
they  begin  all  over  again  to  study  the 
new  situation,  and  during  this  time 
they  usually  stop  laying. 


According  to  a  large  number  of 
analysis  made  of  American  eggs  at 
the  various  agricultural  stations,  an 
egg  on  an  average  weighs  two  ounces, 
and  has  the  following  percentage  of 
compositions;  shell,  10.5;  water,  6.6; 
fat,  9.3;  and  ash,  0.9.  A  side  of  beef 
contains  on  an  average  about  the 
same  percentage  of  protein  but  a 
larger  percentage  of  fat.  Eggs  be- 
long to  the  nitrogenous  group  of 
foods,  and  would  naturally  and  quite 
properly  be  combined  in  the  diet  with 
material  supplying  carbohydrates 
(sugar  and  starch)  such  as  cereals, 
potatoes,  etc. 


It  is  said  that  a  plan  for  supplying 
the  public  with  fresh  eggs  is  being 
tried  in  Germany  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  increase  the  demand  for  a  strict- 
ly fresh  article.  Egg  depots  are  es- 
tablished in  the  principal  cities  at 
which  the  quality  and  freshness  of 
the  eggs  are  guaranteed.  For  every 
bad  egg  the  purchaser  is  entitled  to 
get  fifteen  good  ones.  Every  poultry- 
man  has  to  mark  all  eggs  which  he 
sends  to  one  of  these  depots,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  can  be  traced  back 
to  him,  and  if  it  is  found  that  he  fur- 
nished bad  eggs  as  fresh  ones,  he 
will  not  be  allowed  to  sell  to  the  de- 
pot. 


The  hardest  task  in  maintaining  a 
constand  and  continuous  egg  yield  is 
to  keep  the  laying  stock  in  prime  con- 
dition, says  Col.  E.  O.  Rosessel.  This 
means  such  a  condition  of  perfect 
health  that  the  eggs  will  not  only  be 
laid  regularly,  but  that  they  will  be 
uniform  in  size,  according  to  the 
breed  laying  them.  Under  such  con- 
ditions we  should  have  large  eggs 
from  Minorcas,  White,  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Plymouth  Rocks  and  Brahmas. 
When  such  breeds  lay  small  eggs, 
abnormally  large  eggs,  with  perhaps 
double  yolks,  or  soft-shelled  eggs,  the 
stock  is  out  of  condition  and  usually 
overfat.  The  eggs  will  thus  be  laid 
irregularly,  and  many  times  laying 
will  stop  entirely.  Layers  should  be 
kept  active,  and  activity  is  induced 
by  short  feeding.  A  hungry  hen  is 
usually  a  good  layer. 

It  is  hard  to  fatten  a  stunted 
chicken. 


For  Your  Cream 
Separator 

<* 

For  cream  separators,  it's 
doubtful  if  there  is  another  oil 
made  which  will  lubricate  as 

efficiently  as 

JERSEY 

Separator  Oil 

It  leaves  no  sediment  or  gummy- 
deposit.  May  be  used  for  hand 
or  power  driven  machines. 
Practically  all  dairymen  prefer 
Jersey  Separator  Oil.  Ask  for 
it  at  your  dealers. 

(ftah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

% 

Salt  Lake  City 


w  BIG  MONEY 


I 


WOLVJES— the  Highest 
Paid  in  History. 
Send  for  Special  Price  List. 

J.HenryStieht^T.XhcA, 


Prices 

List.  g 

enth  Ave. I 
ork  City.B 


Order  Your  Stock 
Feed  Today 

Sunripe  Stock  Feed  is  a 
scientifically  balanced,  highly 
nutritious  mixture  of  oats,  bar- 
ley, cottonseed  meal  and  beet 
sugar  molasses. 


5 


Stock  Feed 

Order  a  few  sacks  of  "Sun- 
ripe"  from  your  dealer.  If  he 
is  not  ready  to  supply  you, 
write  direct  to  Utah  Cereal 
Food  Company,  Ogden,  Utah, 
giving  name  of  dealer. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Poultry  commission  merchants  say 
that  one  reason  why  a  great  many 
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shippers  are  disappointed  in  the 
prices  they  receive  on  good  poultry 
is  that  they  persist  in  shipping  stock 
of  sizes  which  are  not  in  demand. 


There  is  always  a  good  market  for 
good  stock,  so  it  pays  to  keep  in  the 
front  ranks.  The  market  is  never 
overstocked  with  good  goods. 


For  the  city  market  there  is  noth- 
ing between  the  broiler  and  the 
roaster. 


Fall  chickens  find  a  good  market 
as  roasters  during  January,  Febru- 
ary and  March. 


New  York  will  take  poultry  either 
scalded  or  dry-picked.  Boston  wants 
only  dry-picked  stock.  Chicago  wants, 
for  its  own  trade,  only  scalded  stock 
in  chickens,  duck  and  geese,  but  pre- 
fers turkeys  dry-picked. 


The  price  is  not  fixed  by  the  com- 
misison  merchant.  He  can  only  ob- 
tain what  his  customers  will  pay. 
When  the  market  is  well  supplied  the 
customers  have  a  larger  stock  from 
which  to  select,  and  they  always 
choose  the  best,  leaving  the  second- 
class  stock  to  be  sold  at  hazardous 
prices. 


The  most  important  egg  foods — 
mixed  with  exercise — are  grit,  bran, 
charcoal,  cornmeal,  middlings,  pure 
water,  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  vege- 
tables, green  cut  bone,  cracked  oyster 
shell,  ground  oats,  scalded  oats, 
sprouted  oats,  linseed  meal,  meat 
scrap  or  meat  meal. 


Study  conditions.  Don't  feed  too 
rich  a  mash.  Feed  according  to  ap- 
petites. Active  fowls  are  always  hun- 
gry. It  is  just  as  important  how  you 
feed  as  what  you  feed.  Wholesome 
food  is  always  a  source  of  economy. 
A  very  important  point  in  feeding 
poultry  for  market  is  to  feed  regular- 
ly. 


Some  poultrymen  do  not  believe  in 
cutting  a  fowl's  wings  by  clipping  off 
the  quills,  as  it  makes  them  look  un- 
sightly. Instead  they  spread  out  the 
wing  and  cut  the  feather  portion  from 
the  quill.  This  leaves  bear  quills, 
and  when  the  wing  is  closed  it  rarely 
shows  that  the  wing  has  been  tamper- 
ed with.    Only  one  wing  is  thus  cut. 


Frozen  eggs  are  sold  by  weight, 
and  are  in  demand  in  cities  with  the 
large  bakers  and  cracker  makers.  In 
certain  classes  of  restaurants  frozen 
eggs  are  used  for  scrambled  eggs  and 
omelets. 


In  testing  eggs  by  lamplight  the 
object  is  to  discern  the  size  of  the 
air  space  in  the  egg.  When  the  egg 
la  perfectly  fresh,  the  space  is  very 
small  and  can  just  be  seen  at  the 
broad  end.  Each  day  this  space  in- 
creases in  size,  and  when  it  becomes 
very  large  the  egg  is  ranked  second- 
class.  Cloudy  eggs,  or  those  which 
rattle,  are  suitable  only  for  cheap 
cookery  or  manufacturing  purposes. 


A  very  successful  egg  farmer  once 
said  that  in  winter  he  always  had 
something  in  his  coops  for  his  hens 
to  pick  at — scattered  grair£  a  cabbage 
hanging  up,  and  even  bones  with  a 
litle  meat  on  them,  always  something 
to  find  in  order  that  his  flock  should 
not  contract  lazy  habits.  In  this  he 
was  humoring  the  natural  instinct  of 
the  animal.  A  hen  let  run  at  large  is 
almost  always  hunting,  picking  and 
scratching — first  at  a  blade  of  grass 
then  a  bug,  then  a  worm,  and  next 
a  seed. 


Experiments  have  proved  that 
yarded  hens  are  more  prolific  layers 
than  those  allowed  free  range.  It 
costs  more  to  keep  them,  but  the  re- 
turns in  eggs  are  larger.  Yarded 
hens  are  fed  on  food  that  will  make 
eggs,  and  maturally  this  food  is  con- 
Terted  Into  the  object  for  which  it  is 
intended.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
same  food  fed  to  fowls  that  are  on  a 
range,  is  more  apt  to  go  to  the  in;ik 
ing  of  flesh — bono  and  muscle — rather 
than  to  the  making  of  eggs. 


There  is  very  little  difference  in 
weight  of  chicks  of  any  of  the  breds 
as  compared  with  the  others,  for  the 
first  six  weeks.  This  is  so  even  in 
comparing  the  weight  of  Leghorn 
chicks  with  Brahma  chicks.  There  is 
a  gradual  increase,  however,  after 
that  time,  although  not  so  very  much 
until  after  eight  weeks  of  age. 
Naturally,  from  then  on  the  heavier 
breed  chicks  show  the  greatest  gain. 

-  o  

GLEANING  DAYS  TO  COME  AGAIN 

All  possibly  have  heard  or  read  of 
the  story  of  Ruth  and  her  gleaning 
wheat  in  the  fields  of  Boaz,  the  kind- 
hearted  husbandman  in  days  of  old. 
Possibly  many  of  our  pioneers,  now 
old  and  gray,  remember  only  too  well 
the  conditions  necessitating  their 
gleaning  in  the  fields  of  those  who  had 
plenty,  but  none  to  waste,  so  that  all 
who  came  "within  their  gates"  might 
not  suffer  from  hunger  or  at  least  for 
want  of  bread. 

The  same  crying  need  now  comes  to 
us  from  the  war-stricken  fields  of 
Europe.  Our  wheat  crop  is  short,  yet 
the  starving  millions  abroad  and  at 
home  must  be  fed.  Utah's  food  con- 
servator, W.  W.  Armstrong,  suggests 
that  all  children  be  urged  to  glean  the 
grain  fields,  as  was  done  in  the  early 
days.  Going  over  harvested  fields, 
much  grain  is  found  to  De  going  to 
waste  for  want  of  proper  pasturage 
facilities,  and  the  owners  of  these 
fields  express  a  hearty  willingness  to 
have  children  or  adults  glean  that 
which  otherwise  might  go  to  waste. 
Prices  for  wheat  and  flour  will  un- 
doubtedly be  high.  j;;ven  now  we  hear 
of  people  going  into  wheat  fields  to 
glean,  saving  wastes  which  ret  them 
$1.50  per  day.  With  such  prevailing 
conditions  would  it  not  be  wise  and 
prudent  for  some  of  our  organizations 
to  institute  a  move  which  will  place 
all  available  children  with  competent 
and  responsible  leadership  into  this 
activity — a  living  lesson  for  true 
citizenship,  by  way  of  self-support, 
saving  waste,  and  performing  a  duty 
to  those  who  stand  in  greater  need 
than  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  plenty. 

We  likewise  have  numerous  calls 
coming  for  alfalfa  and  clover  seed. 
Along  ditch  banks,  fences,  and  waste 
places,  are  large  quantities  of  these 
seeds  that  will  be  wasted  unless 
gathered  by  gleaners.  Here  again  is 
an  excellent  source  of  revenue  for 
children  willing  to  work.  When  an 
awkward  man  can  get  $5.00  a  day  in 
gathering  these  seeJj  in  waste  places, 
as  has  been  done  lesewhere,  surely  no 
further  argument  is  necessary  to  show 
the  necessity  of  preventing  these 
waste. — Vernal  Express. 

 o  

"FROST  POCKETS" 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
variations.    The  heavier  the  deposit 
in  the  low  places  the  farther  up  the 
slope  will  the  heavy  and  light  frosts 
bo  observed. 

Thus  we  find  the  lowlands  best 
adapted  to  growing  the  hardier  and 
early  maturing  vegetables  and  field 
crops,  while  the  slopes  and  bench 
lands  offer  the  best  temperature  ex- 
posures for  vine,  bush  a/nd  tree 
fruits.  In  fact  it  has  been  observed 
locally  on  the  Wasatch  slope  immedi- 
ately to  the  south  of  Salt  Lake  City 
that  berries  will  reach  the  springtime 
blossoming  stage  about  two  weeks 
earlier  on  the  top-of-the-slope  or  the 
bench  lands  than  a  few  miles  down 
the  slope,  200  feet  lower  in  altitude. 
That  is,  this  accumulation  of  cool  air 
on  the  valley  floor  at  night  retards 
the  general  advance  of  the  spring  sea- 
son, the  amount  of  the  retardation 
being  approximately  one  day  for  each ' 
fourteen  feet  difference  in  altitude  in 
general.  Also  the  first  killing  frost 
in  autumn  usually  occurs  from  two  to 
four  weeks  earlier  on  the  bottom 
lands  than  on  the  higher  slope  and 
bench  lands. 

On  cloudy  nights,  or  nights  when 
the  air  is  particuTarly  moist,  the  dif- 
ference In  temperature  between  the 
lowlands  and  the  higu  lands  is  much 
less,  if  not  almost  entirely  absent, 
the  frost  pockets  being  in  evidence 
only  when  the  cloud  or  moisture 
blankets  are  rolled  back  and  leave  the 


Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 


The  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 

Both  levers  on  the  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow  are  on  the 
right  hand  side.  The  powerful  high  left  foot-lift  eniriV^s  the 
operator  to  take  the  Plow  from  the  hardest  ground  and  with 
the  opposite  motion  push  it  into  the  ground.  The  feet  operate 
the  plow  leaving  the  hands  free  to  manage  the  team.  The 
frame  is  very  strong.  The  dust  proof  oil  tight  wheel  bear- 
ings insure  a  light  draft  and  long  life,  one  greasing  will  do 
fully  50  acres  of  plowing.  If  you  are  interested  in  plowing 
write  today  for  our  catalog. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Better  Than  Gold— Hogs 
Better  than  other  Hogs — 

BERKSHIRES 

BALLAMOAR    FARMS    BERKSHIRE  HERD 
has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 

Caine  Livestock  Co. 

RICHMOND  UTAH 


Straight  Draw -Bar  Pull 

—  Maximum  Pull— No  Side  Draft 

The  Parrett  pulls  same  as  horses— direct  on  the  draw- 
bar. No  lost  power.  Implements  always  under  control 


of  one  ma; 


Now  used 

in 
France 
England 
Russia 
Denmark 
Mexico 
Cuba 
Canada 
Etc 


This  is  one  feature  which  makes  the  Par- 
rett the  superior  light  weight  tractor. 


The  Original  High  Wheel  Tractor 


imitated  but  not  equalled.  Operates  on 
gasoline  or  kerosene  for  ail  field,  belt  or 
road  work.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  full 
details  aboo*  this  all  purpose  tractor. 


Parrett  Tractor  Co. ^Ffisher  BIdg.,  Chicago,  E 

Tellurite  Motor  Co.,  Pro vo,  Utaa 


open  sky  into  which  the  day's  heat  is 
radiated  freely. 

 o  

PRESSURE   IN  TIRES 

There  is  a  more  or  less  general  im- 
pression that  blowouts  are  liable  to 
be  caused  by  expansion  of  air  in  hot 
weather.  Of  course,  some  expansion 
occurs,  but  the  accompanying  pressure 
is  not  sufficient  to  be  of  serious  con- 
sequence. The  number  of  pounds  in- 
crease in  pressure  is  less  than  one- 
tbird  the  number  of  degres  increase  in 
temperature.  In  other  words,  when 
the  temperature  of  air  in  a  tire  rises 
10  degrees  the  pressure  is  increased 
about  thre  pounds. 

A  fixed  rule  for  the  inflation  of  tires 
can  not  be  given  owing  to  the  fact 
that  tbe  same  results  are  not  experi- 
enced from  the  same  degree  of  pres- 
sure under  all  conditions.  The  road 
conditions,  speed,  power,  weight  of 
machine  and  its  load  are  some  of  the 


factors  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  inflation  which  will  be  most 
satisfactory. 

The  following  simple  formula  is 
suggested  by  a  tire  manufacturer  as 
a  means  of  determining  approximately 
the  correct  pressure.  "For  front  tires 
multiply  the  width  across  tire  by  i", 
to  18.  A  four-inch  tire  for  example 
requires  60  to  72  pounds  (4x15  equals 
60).  (4xlS  equals  72.)  For  rear  tires 
multply  by  from  15  to  20  pounds  in- 
stead of  15  to  18  pounds." 

A  good  method  is  to  pump  up  the 
tires  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
and  then,  if  necessary,  reduce  the 
pressure  slightly  until  they  do  not 
cause  excessive  vibration  to  the  car 
and  there  is  not  too  great  slippage  of 
tbe  rear  wheels.  Make  a  record  o 
the  pressure  at  this  point  and  keep 
tbe  tires  at  this  pressure  except  when 
conditions  are  such  as  to  make  a 
change  advantageous. 
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CAUTIONS  TO  HOME  CANNERS 

By  O.  H.  Benson,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
Professor  J.  C.  Hogenson  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College,  is  in  receipt  of  a 
special  set  of  home  canning  instruc- 
tions prepared  by  O.  H.  Benson,  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  instructions  should  be 
followed  very  carefully  by  all  home 
canners  if  entire  success  is  to  be  in- 
sured. '  Tuey  are  as  follows: 

1.  In  beginning  home  canning 
work  take  time  to  study  fully  the  in- 
structions in  Farmers'  Bulletin  839, 
Home  Canning  by  the  One-Period 
Cold-Pack  Method.  Club  members 
should  use  NR  circulars  on  home  can- 
ning work,  or  the  special  instructions 
in  home  canning  sent  out  by  the 
State  Colleges  of  agriculture.  Fol- 
low but  cne  set  of  instructions.  If 
you  combine  two  it  will  lead  you  into 
difficulties  and  cause  the  loss  of  food 
products***^ 

2.  The  instructions  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  839  are  based  on  the  use  of 
fresh,  firm,  sound,  ripe  products. 
When  canning  vegetables  which  have 
stood  in  the  market  place  over  24 
hours  increase  the  time  of  steriliz- 
ation as  given  in  this  bulletin  about 
20  per  cent. 

3.  Do  not  begin  canning  large 
amounts,'  First,  try  out  a  few  packs 
thoroughly  and  determine  for  your- 
self whether  you  understand  the  in- 
structions and  can  follow  them. 

4.  Use  good  rubbers.  Most  of  the 
rubbers  which  are  furnished  with 
glass  jars  will  not  stand  the  boiling 
required  for  the  steriliation  of  vege- 
tables in  hot  water,  steam,  or  steam 
under  pressure,  and  might  better  be 
discarded  and  good  rubbers  procured. 

Description  of  Good  Rubber  Rings: 
Rubber  rings  for  the  average  stand- 
ard pint  and  quart  jars,  etc. — should 
be  5-16  of  an  incn  wide.  They  should 
be  cut  12  to  the  inch,  that  is,  12  rub- 


SENT  FREE 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


ber  rings  placed  one  upon  the  other 
will  measure  one  inch  in  thickness. 
They  should  stand  up  under  sterili- 
dation  in  boiling  water  or  in  steam 
under  pressure  for  at  least  three 
hours  without  injury  to  the  rubber. 
Good  rubbers  will  stretch  and  return 
promptly  to  place  without  changing 
the  inside  diameter.  They  should  be 
reasonably  firm  and  able  to  stand 
abrupt  bending  without  breakage. 
This  description  does  not  apply  to 
rings  for  the  special  types  of  jars  on 
the  market. 

5.  Reports  during  the  past  5  years 
indicate  that  75%  of  the  spoilage  of 
food  products  in  home  canning  is  due 
to  the  use  of  poor  rubbers,  old  Mason 
tops,  and  defective  joints,  springs, 
and  caps. 

6.  Success  in  home  canning  by  the 
one-period  cold-pack  method  depends 
upon  a  full  understanding  of  the  en- 
tire process.  Observe  especially  that 
green  vegetables  should  be  blanched 
in  live  steam,  tubers,  in  hot  water  for 
not  less  than  5  minutes.  Then  dip 
them  quickly  in  cold  water.  Pack  at 
once  in  hot  sterile  jars  and  add  boil- 
ing water.  All  greens,  pod  vegetables, 
green  peppers,  etc.,  snould  be  blanch- 
ed in  live  steam  rather  than  water. 
Take  time  to  pack  all  food  products 
well  into  hot  glass  jars.  A  little  salt 
or  sugar  should  be  added  immediate- 
ly, rubbers  and  tops  put  in  place,  and 
the  jars  partially  sealed.  These  steps, 
if  properly  and  quickly  taken,  have 
largely  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
method.  The  final  success  rests  of 
course,  with  the  sterilization.  Food 
products  should  be  sterilized  for  the 
period  given  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  839. 
Read  carefully  all  instructions  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  pressure 
canners  to  avoid  exhausting  of  liquids, 
syrups,  etc.  When  canning  in  terri- 
tory with  a  altitude  of  over  100  feet 
increase  the  time  given  in  the  tables 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  for  each  ad- 
ditional 500  feet  in  altitude.  Do  this 
without  fail  or  some  of  the  products 
will  be  lost. 

7.  In  canning  fruit  the  syrup 
should  be  prepared  in  a  separate 
vessel  and  poured  over  the  fresh  fruit, 
in  the  hot  jar.  Some  food  products 
with  high  acid  content,  like  cherries 
and  plums,  shrivel  and  shrink  too 
much  if  a  heavy  syrup  is  used. 

8.  The  flavor  i  sweet  corn  and 
peas  canned  for  home  use  is  great- 
ly improved  by  the  addition  of  sugar 
instead  of  salt. 

9.  In  canning  tomatoes  be  sure  to 
scald  until  the  skins  crack,  dip  in  cold 
water,  then  cut  the  cores  out,  remove 
skins,  and  pack  at  once  into  hot  glass 
jars.  Use  a  wooden  spoon  for  pack- 
ing purposes  and  pack  carefully.  A 
well-ripened  tomato  may  be  placed  at 
the  top  and  pressed  down  to  fill  all 
crevices.  Allow  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt  to  the  quart.  Wipe  off  the 
joints  before  the  rubber  rings  are 
placed  in  position.  Then  place  the 
rubber  rings  and  caps  in  poistion, 
partially  tighten  the  tops,  and  steril- 
ize. 

10.  "Flat  sour,"  which  develops  in 
canned  vegetables,  especilaly  with 
greens,  asparagus,  peas,  and  sweet 
corn,  is  caused  by  insufficient  steril- 
ization, by  canning  old,  deteriorated 
food  products,  or  by  improper  blanch- 
ing and  cold-dipping. 

11.  Blanching  and  cold  dipping  all 
vegetables  before  pacKmg,  if  proper- 
ly done,  will  not  in  any  way  injure 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  pro- 
duct. On  the  other  hand,  it  will  re- 
move dirt  and  bacteria  and  materially 
aid  the  sterilizing  process.  These 
preliminary  steps  will  also  make  It 
unnecessary  In  tin  canning,  to  exhaust 
the  products. 


HOMEMADE  FRUIT  BUTTERS 

It  Is  recommended  not  only  to  those 
who  grow  the  fruit,  but  to  those  In  the 
city  who  may  take  advantage  of  large 
supplies  and  cheap  prices  that  they 
make  homemade  fruit  butters.    In  a 


No  Chance  For  Spoiling 

Fruits,  preserves  and  jellies  simply  cannot  spoil  if  you 
seal  the  jars  and  glasses  with  Parowax. 
When  the  cap  is  on,  just  dip  the  top     the  jar  in  Parowax. 
To  seal  jelly  pour  Parowax  in  the  top  of  the  glass. 
What  could  be  easier? 

Parowax  keeps  out  air.  Prevents  fermentation  and 
mould. 

Parowax  is  guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.   In  handy  one  pound  packages  from  all  grocers 

and  druggists. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 
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A  Panorama  of 

Telephone  Activity 

A    bird's-eye  view  of  this  country  today  would  show  a  panorama  of 

countless  military  and  industrial  activities. 

Here  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  stacks  obscures  the  view  of  arsenal, 
steel  and  iron  works  and  Innumerable  factories. 

There  the  sun's  rays  flash  upon  thousands  of  glittering  bayonets  and 
rise  and  set  on  many  new  and  strange  looking  cities — the  mobilization 
camps  of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  or  gild  the  wings  of  swift 
aeroplanes  gliding  to  and  fro  in  bird-like  flight  over  broad  aviation 
fields. 

The  National  Capitol  would  be  seen,  from  which  all  these  vast  enter- 
prises are  directed  and  co-ordinated,  with  hundreds  of  telephone  lines 
radiating  from  It  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  linking  It  to  each 
military  and  Industrial  center. 

A  veritable  maze  of  other  telehpone  pole  lines,  covering  the  whole 
country  with  a  net-work  of  wires,  would  be  visible,  connecting  city, 
town,  camp,  fortification,  navy  yards,  military  headquarters,  coast- 
guard stations,  and  light-houses. 

Everywhere  busy  groups  of  telephone  workers  would  be  disclosed 
erecting  poles  and  stringing  wires  to  meet  new  and  extraordinary  de- 
mands for  service.  All  this  telephone  activity  Is  but  a  part  of  the 
vast  work  the  Bell  System  Is  doing. 

Join  us  In  this  patriotic  service,  by  remembering  that  the  more  care- 
ful you  are  to  make  only  telephone  calls  that  are  necessary  and  to 
confine  your  talks  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  less  busy  hours  of  the 
day,  the  better  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
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great  many  cases  it  will  be  possible 
for  city  people  to  get  from  outlying 
farms  fruit  which  might  otherwise  be 

wasted. 

Various  fruit  buttors  recommended 
are  apple  butter  with  cider,  apple  but- 
ter without  cider,  apple  butter  with 
grape  juice,  apple  butter  with  lemons, 
pear  butter,  peach  butter,  plum  but- 
ter, and  Garfield  butter  made  with 
plums  and  peaches.    With  the  excep- 


tion of  a  good  preserving  kettle  verT* 
little  equipment  is  needed  for  the 
preparation  of  such  butterB. 

Apple  Butter. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  use  gooi 
apples,  says  the  department,  than  toT 
make  them  into  butter.  The  sound' 
portions  of  windfalls,  wormy,  antf^ 
bruised  apples  may  also  ne  used.  Tha 
hotter  the  apple  the  better  tlio  butter 
will  bo.    In  apple  butter  with  cider 
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either  fresh  sweet  cider,  or  commercial 
sterilized  cider  snou.a  be  used,  after 
being  boiled  down  to  about  half  its 
original  quantity.  The  peeled  and 
sliced  apples  may  be  cooked  in  the 
boiled  cider  or  they  may  be  first  made 
into  apple  sauce  which  is  then  cooked 
in  cider.  It  usually  takes  about  equal 
quantities  of  sweet  cider  and  sliced 
apples  to  make  but  lit  of  the  right  con- 
sistency. In  other  words,  2  gallons  of 
sweet  cider  should  be  boiled  down  to 
1  gallon,  and  2  ganons  of  the  prepar- 
ed apples  should  be  added  to  it  either 
uncooked  or  as  apple  sauce.  The  two 
essentials  of  good  apple  butter  are 
long,  slow  cooking — trom  4  to  6  hours 
— and  frequent  stirring.  If  '  sugar  is 
used,  it  should  be  added  after  the 
cooking  is  about  two-thirds  done. 
About  1  pound  of  sugar  is  the  usual 
proportion  for  each  gallon  of  apple 
butter  but  more  or  less  may  be  used 
to  suit  the  taste.  The  butter  may  be 
spiced  with  cinnamon,  cloves  and  all- 
spice, or  with  any  one  of  the  three, 
the  spices  being  stirred  in  when  the 
cooking  is  finished. 

While  still  boiling  hot  the  butter 
should  be  packed  in  sterilized  glass 
receptacles,  or  in  stone  jars,  with 
thorough  precautions  against  spoiling 
as  with  any  other  preserves. 

Without  Cider. 
Good  apple  butter  may  be  made  with- 
out cider.  In  this  case  enough  water 
is  added  to  make  a  thin  apple  sauce. 
Brown  sugar  rather  than  white  sugar 
is  ordinarily  used,  it  a  grape  flavor 
is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  grape  juice  in  the  proportion  of 
1  pound  to  each  gallon  of  the  peeled 
and  sliced  apple.  There  should  also 
be  added  a  cup  of  brown  sugar  and  % 
teaspoonful  salt.  When  the  desired 
thickness  is  obtained,  1  teaspoonful 
cinnamon  is  stirred  in. 

Pear  butter  is  made  like  apple  but- 
ter without  the  cider. 

In  making  peach  butter  it  is  desir- 
able to  put  the  peaches  into  a  wire 
basket  and  dip  them  in  boiling  water 
for  a  few  seconds  until  the  skin  slips, 
then  dip  the  peaches  into  cold  water, 
peel  them,  and  pit  them.  Weil-ripened 
tree-stone  peaches  are  best.  They 
should  be  mashed  and  cooked  in  their 


Grape  Jelly 

Is  the  favorite  "after-school" 
dessert.  Spread  it  thick  on  big 
slices  of  nutritious  bread  and 
butter  for  the  boys  and  girls 
when  they  sret  home  from 
school. 

The  sugar  in  jelly  is  a  great 
energy  food,  so  necessary  for 
growing  children. 

EXTRA  PIMB 

.able  and  Preserving  Sugar 

is  unsurpassed  for  making  Jelly 
and  preserves.  Made  from  sugar 
beets,  raised-  by  Utah  and  Idaho 
farmers.  At  your  grocer's  in 
10,  26,  60  and  100  pound  bags. 

"Buy  it  by  the  Bag." 

Made  by 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 


own  juice  without  adding  water,  and 
if  butter  of  a  fine  texture  is  wanted  the 
pulp  should  be  put  tnrough  a  colander 
or  coarse  wire  sieve.  To  each  mea- 
sure of  pulp  add  a  half  measure  of 
sugar.  Peach  butter  can  be  made  al- 
so from  dried  or  canned  peaches. 
Lemon  juice  in  the  proportion  of  1 
lemon  to  15  pounus  of  peaches  may 
be  added  to  give  tartness. 

Plum  butter  is  made  like  peach  but- 
ter except  that  the  skins  and  pits  are 
separated  by  rubuing  the  pulp  through 
a  colander  or  wire  sieve  after  the 
plums  have  been  cooked,  r  ree-stone 
plums,  however,  may  be  treated  exact- 
ly like  peaches. 

The  Garfield  butter  is  made  of  two- 
thirds  plums  and  one-third  peaches 
and  needs  rather  more  sugar  than 
the  plain  peach  butter. 


COMMUNITY  MARKETING 

REDUCES  EGG  LOSSES 

Big  percentage  of  $600,000,000  egg 
crop  now  lost  may  be  saved  through 
organization  of  egg  circles.  If  farm- 
ers would  realize  that  the  annual  value 
of  the  country's  egg  crop  is  equal  to 
the  average  value  of  its  annual  wheat 
crop— approximately  $600,000,000—  and 
that  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
marketed  are  lost  through  spoilage  or 
breakage,  the  industry  undoubtedly 
would  be  put  on  a  more  businesslike 
basis.  Improper  handling  between 
the  farm  and  the  market,  is  respon- 
sible for  a  large  part  of  the  loss.  This 
loss,  it  is  suggested,  could  be  greatly 
decreased  if  farmers  wouil  co-operate 
more  generally  and  market  their  eggs 
through  community  egg  circles.  These 
organizatinos  take  care  of  the  frequent 
collection  and  the  proper  packing  and 
marketing  of  the  eggs  of  members,  at- 
tend to  accounting  and  making  collec- 
tions, establish  standards,  encourage 
the  raising  of  better  breeds  of  poul- 
try, the  use  c  f  improved  methods,  and 
the  production  of  infertile  eggs. 


REMOVE  THOSE  STAINS 

One  of  the  first  requisites  in  re- 
moving stains,  is  to  know  the  kind  of 
fabric  which  is  spotted  and,  if  pos- 
sible, the  nature  of  the  stain.  Some 
stain  removers  which  will  give  ad- 
mirable results  on  cotton  or  linen 
may,  if  applied  to  woolen  or  silk,  re- 
move pieces  of  the  fabric  as  well  as 
the  stain.  Likewise,  stain  removers 
which  are  entirely  satisfactory  for 
cleaning  silk  or  woolen  materials  can- 
not always  be  used  for  removing 
stains  from  vegetable  fibres,  such  as 
cotton  or  linen.  Similarly,  treatment 
which  will  remove  some  stains  im- 
mediately will  cause  those  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  to  take  firmer  hold  on  the 
fabric. 

The  second  cardinal  principle  is 
spot  removal  is  to  work  while  the 
stain  is  fresh.  Cold  or  lukewarm 
water  is  usually  the  housewife's  best 
bet  for  a  first  step,  if  the  nature  of 
the  stain  is  not  known  and  if  the 
fabric  is  not  injured  by  water.  Hot 
water  should  not  be  used  until  it  is 
determined  that  the  staining  material 
is  such  that  it  will  not  be  "set"  by 
heat.  Stains  from  meat  juice,  blood, 
egg,  milk,  and  other  materials  con- 
taining protein  are  set  by  hot  water. 

If  stains  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  will  not  yield  to  laundering  or 
sponging  with  water  or  with  water 
and  soap,  it  is  necessary  to  use  one 
or  more  of  a  number  of  chemicals. 
Besides  water  and  soap  the  substance 
most  useful  in  removing  stains, 
Javelle  water,  potassium  permangan- 
ate solution,  oxalic  acid  solution, 
ammonia  water,  carDon  tetrachlorid, 
French  chalk,  and  cream  of  tartar, 
each  of  which  may  be  used  success- 
fully provided  the  right  one  is  used 
at  the  right  time.  Detailed  instruc- 
tions for  treating  various  stains  are 
contained  in  Farmers'  Bulletin  861, 
and  may  be  had  free  so  long  as  the 
supply  lasts,  on  application  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C. 


ECONOMICAL 

Wife  to  husband — "Can  you  let  me 
have  a  little  money,  James?" 

Husband  —  "Certainly,  my  dear. 
About  how  little?" 


Make  the  New  and  Clean  the  Old- 
irrigation  or  drain,  grade  roads,  build 
dykes — in  any  kind  of  soil,  sand,  rocks  or 
gumbo,  wet  or  dry,  on  side  hill  or  level  ground 

Ditcher 
Grader 


SOLD  on 
I A  DAYS 
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Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels  or  Cogs 


All  steel.  Made  In  2, 4  and  6  horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Econom- 
ical from  first  cost  on.  Over  fifteen  thousand  satisfied  custom- 
ers. No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  without  a  "MARTIN.'' 
Use  one  a  day  and  you'll  agree. 

|lf|ijlA  forcatalog  and  list  of  users  near  you.  No  charge, 
VWIillC  no  obligation;  postal  will  do. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Desk  6  Denver,  Colorado 


?^^OurReadyCutMethodGivesYou  JS? 
Just  theHaneYoiiWditt  -Read- 


gEND 
Homes 

views,   prices  and  specifications. 5^// ' 
The  Plan  Book  explains  the  V-^^*""  IQ 
tremendous,    vital,   money-  ^   If "M 
saving  reasons  why  YOU  should  buy  your  home  from  the  largest 
ready-cut  house  manufacturers  in  the  West— the  world's  greatest 
lumber  market.  q1c)  _.,  _ 

p"UVt%FDAEf  '  Ready  Built  House  Co. 


Which  Road  Is  Yours? 


An  Earth  Road  which  requires  at  least 
a  218-pound  pull  to  each  ton 


A  Concrete'  Road  which  requires  an  average 
pull  of  only  27.6  pounds  to  each  ton 


IT  takes  a  pull  of  218  pounds  on  your  team  to  get  a  1-ton  load  over  the 
road  on  the  left,  when  you  can  get  over  it  at  all.  In  wet  weather  you  can't 
get  over  it  at  all;  even  in  dry  weather  it  is  rough  and  dusty.  Onthe 
right,  where  the  road  has  been  paved  with  concrete,  it  takes  a  pull  of  only 
28  pounds.  It  never  takes  more  than  that  in  the  worst  kind  of  weather- - 
winter  or  summer— because  it  is  hard,  clean  and  even. 

Which  Road  Do  You  Want? 

Tests  showing  how  many  pounds  in  pulling  power  per  ton  of  load  is  required  on  various 
types  of  road  surfaces  were  made  for  the  Good  Roads  Bureau  of  the  California  State  Auto- 
mobile Association  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson.  Division  of  Agricultural  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  California.  They  are  summarized  as  follows: 

Pounds 

Over  a  level,  unsurfaced  concrete  road  28 

Concrete  base,  v's-inch  skin  top  asphaltic  and  screenings  49 

Waterbound  macadam,  level,  good  condition  64 

Concrete  base,  1 2-inch  Topeka  top,  level,  good  condition  68 

Gravel  road,  good  condition,  level  78 

Earth  road,  fine  dust,  level  92 

Earth  road,  6tiff  mud  on  top,  firm  underneath,  level  218 

Loose  gravel,  not  packed  down,  new  road,  level  263 

Big  difference,  isn't  it?  You  pull  on  a  concrete  road,  where  yo-  pull 
against  an  unimproved,  rough  or  boggy  surface.  Where  one  wastes 
power,  the  other  saves.  Power  costs  money,  whether  you  feed  a 
team  or  buy  gasoline.  Your  saving  in  power  will  pay  your  share  of 
the  cost  of  a  concrete  road. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is.  Concrete  is  made  of 
Portland  cement,  sand  and  pebbles  or  crushed  stone,  and  water.  It  is 
hard  and  durable.  Concrete  is  the  material  used  in  dams,  factories, 
bridges,  and  big  engineering  works  like  the  Panama  Canal  requir- 
ing great  solidity  and  strength. 

While  you  are  thinking  this  matter  over,  write  us  for  Bulletin  136.  It 
will  help  you  decide  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will  cost  you  less— 
everything  considered— than  the  old  type  of  road  is  costing  you  now. 


CONCRETE  ROADS 
Their  Advantages 

No  Mud— No  Dust 
No  Ruts— No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life— Safety 
Always  ReadyforUse 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Offices  at 

DALLAS  KANSAS  CITY  PITTSBURGH  SEATTLE 

DENVER  MILWAUKEE  SALT  LAKE  CITY  WASHINGTON. 

INDIANAPOLIS  NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Storage  of  Potatoes 

and  Other  Vegetables 


E.  H.  Grubb,  Reclamation  Record. 


An  exhaustive  study  of  the  potato 
markets,  covering  a  period  of  10  years, 
proves  conclusively  that  the  farmer 
who  has  favorable  conditions,  who 
practices  intelligent  methods  »a  potato 
growing,  and  who  stores  half  his  crop, 
will  show  a  nice  annual  profit  during 
a  10-year  period. 

The  abnormal  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing all  over  the  world,  which  seem 
likely  to  continue  for  several  years, 
predicate  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  food  products  of  all  kinds,  and  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  before  war- 
rant the  assumpiion  on  tae  part  of  the 
producer  of  uniform  and  profitable  re- 
turns. More  than  ever  before  in  our 
history  we  are  concerned  in  the  pre- 
vention of  waste  and  in  the  conser- 
vation of  the  greatest  possible  quantit- 
ies of  food. 

These  facts  are  recited  briefly,  be- 
cause throughout  the  potato-growing 
sections  are  found  many  farmers  who 
are  not  convinced  that  storage  is  ad- 
visable, and  who  continue  to  sell 
direct  from  the  field  to  the  dealer,  tak- 
ing their  chances  on  striking  a  favor- 
able market. 

It  is  obvious  that  without  adequate 
and  proper  storage  there  is  always 
waste.  With  storage  this  waste  is 
largely  preventable. 

The  storage  of  potatoes  is  not  a  new 
science.  It  has  been  practiced  for 
many  years,  and  from  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  successfully  prac- 
ticed it,  certain  fundamental  facts  have 
been  gathered  and  are  given  herewith: 

First.  Potatoes  can  net  be  stored 
successfully  unless  provision  is  made 
for  the  control  of  moisture  and  tem- 
perature, which  can  be  accomplished 
only  through  good  ventilation  under 
control. 

Second.  To  avoid  loss  only  sound 
tubers  should  be  stored.  Potatoes 
skinned  by  rough  handling,  cut,  frozen, 
or  in  a  state  of  partial  decay  should 
not  be  put  in  storage.  The  various 
rots,  decays,  and  fungi  diseases  im- 
mediately attacK  such  vegetables  and 
quickly  spread  to  the  rest. 

Third.  Potatoes  should  not  be 
poured  or  run  down  a  chute  through 
the  roof  or  side  of  the  walls  into  the 
bins  below. 

Fourth.  Store  only  clean  potatoes, 
as  soil  particles  fill  tne  spaces  between 
the  potatoes,  preventing  the  free  cir- 
culation of  air  and  causing  heat  and 
moisture  with  resulting  rapid  decay 
and  deterioration. 

Fifth.  The  potatoes  kept  for  food 
should  be  protected  from  strong  light, 
which  cause  them  to  turn  green  and 
become  bitter  in  taste.  Seed  potatoes, 
however,  are  hetter  if  kept  in  the 
light,  as  the  greening  destroys  the 
various  skin  and  germ  diseases. 

Sixth.  Wherever  possible  the 
farmer  should  store  his  crop  on  the 
farm,  as  harvesting  can  then  be  done 
with  shorter  hauls,  greater  economy  of 
labor  and  time.  The  latter  is  an  Im- 
portant factor  if  the  season  of  harvest 
be  shortened  by  inclement  weather. 

Seventh.  Home  storage  affords  op- 
portunity for  proper  grading  and  sort- 
ing, and  obvitates  the  long  return 
haul  from  the  shipping  point  of  the 
rejected  potatoes.  The  unsalable  po- 
tatoes at  the  present  price  of  meat 
animals  have  a  value  for  food  of 
about  $20  per  ton. 

Eighth.  Where  larms  are  of  small 
acreage,  and  two  or  more  farmers  in 
close  proximity  are  growing  potatoes, 
community  storage  can  be  economical- 
ly constructed  with  capacity  sufficient 
for  the  needs  of  all  at  a  cost  but 
little  greater  than  for  the  individual 
plant.  Community  storage  hiH  a  fur- 
ther advantage  In  making  possible  car- 
load shipments  Instead  of  broken  lots, 
and  In  securing  better  market  mil 
selling  results. 

Ninth.  The  purchase  of  the  grader 
and  sorter  for  community  use  will 
losHen  cost  and  Insure  Its  more  gen- 
eral use.  1 
The  Kind  of  8torage  Plant  to  Build. 

In  constructing  the  storage  plant 


the  site  should  be  selected  with  care. 
The  location  should  be  well  drained, 
and  if  possible  a  knoll  should  be 
chosen.  The  plant  should  be  placed 
so  that  advantage  is  taken  of  the  pre- 
vailing currents  of  wind  in  the  district, 
the  opening  being  in  line  with  them. 
By  so  doing  these  may  be  utilized  in 
controlling  moiture  and  regulating 
temperature  over  all  parts  of  the  stor- 
age cellar. 

In  the  fall  or  spring,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cellar  tends  to  rise 
above  40  degrees  in  the  day  times  and 
the  outside  night  temperatures  are 
lower  than  this,  the  cellar  and  ventil- 
ators should  be  left  open  in  the  early 
morning,  before  daylight,  to  admit 
the  air  and  cool  the  cellar  to  a  temper- 
ature not  lower  than  32  degrees. 

In  the  winter,  when  the  temperature 
falls  to  near  freezing  point,  advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  warm  day, 
shortly  afternoon,  to  open  up  the  cel- 
lar and  admit  the  warm  air,  increasing 
the  temperature  to  not  more  than  40 
degrees. 

Thus  in  very  cold  weather  try  to 
hold  the  temperature  to  above  40  de- 
grees and  in  warm  weather  try  to  hold 
it  about  32  degrees.  The  results  will 
be  somewhere  between  these  ex- 
termes. 

Uniformity  of  temperature  is  neces- 
sary for  safe  storage  during  the  long 
period  from  harvest  until  the  crop  is 
marketed  or  consumed,  as  rapid  and 
excessive  variations  of  temperature 
hasten  decay.  The  temperature  should 
be  between  32  degrees  and  4u  degrees 
F.,  and  as  near  36  degrees  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  retain.  Most  vegetables  are 
not  injured  by  a  temperature  of  30 
degrees  if  not  of  long  duration.  Ob- 
servations of  temperature  from  at 
least  two  thermometers  should  be 
taken  regularly  and  with  special  care 
and  frequency  during  periods  of  ex- 
treme temperatures. 

The  excavation  should  be  from  3  to 
5  feet  in  order  that  the  cellar  will  be 
at  least  one-half  underground.  Such 
excavation  will  result  in  a  saving  in 
walls  and  covering  and  render  more 
easy  the  maintenance  of  an  even  tem- 
perature. 

The  support  of  the  roof  should  be 
made  with  a  framework  of  posts  set 
10  feet  apart,  6  to  7  feet  high,  with 
plates  of  sufficient  strength  to  support 
the  rafters.  Where  timher  from  the 
forest  is  available  the  rafters  can  be 
placed  close  together,  and  a  covering 
of  straw  and  earth  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  roof.  Where  timber  is  high 
priced  chicken  wire  or  woven  fence 
wire  can  be  fixed  on  the  rafters,  which 
are  placed  from  8  to  24  inches  apart, 
and  the  straw  placed  over  the  wire. 
Where  obtainable,  willow  brush  may 
be  laid  on  the  rafters  to  prevent  the 
straw  from  filtering  through.  Both 
brush  and  straw  form  good  insulators. 
The  layer  of  straw  is  from  18  to  24 
inches  thick,  and  on  top  of  this  is 
placed  a  blanket  of  earth  from  6  to  12 
inches  thick,  depending  upon  the 
coarseness  of  the  soil.  When  light 
sand  soils  only  are  available,  boards, 
shingles,  or  roofing  paper  can  be  used 
to  cover  roofs  to  prevent  leakage. 

The  angle  of  the  roof  should  be  25 
per  cent  pitch  or  more,  as  the  air 
space  In  the  cone  serves  a  necessary 
and  Important  function  in  conducting 
moisture  and  heat. 

Special  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  matter  of  constructing 
the  doors.  These  can  be  cheaply  made 
of  flooring  five-eighths  or  three-fourths 
of  an  Inch  In  thickness,  with  the  in- 
side covered  with  building  or  tar  paper 
fastened  on  with  strips  of  lath.  The 
ends  of  the  cellar  should  have  bulk- 
heads of  from  '&  to  6  or  8  feet  apart 
to  provide  dead-air  space. 

For  storage  houses  with  capacities 
ranging  from  500  to  1,000  bags,  the 
passageway  need  not  exce  id  5  feet  In 
width.  A  narrow  track  built  of  2  by 
4  tlmhers  can  be  laid  along  the  center, 
on  which  a  small  car  will  run  for 


transporting  in  and  out.  A  car  is  a 
great  labor  saver. 

Ventilation  can  be  secured  for  small 
cellars  by  an  opening  8  by  4  feet  at 
the  end  opposite  the  entrance. 

If  driveway  is  used,  as  in  larger 
cellars,  double  doors,  5  by  8  feet,  join- 
ed in  the  center  and  swung  on  hinges, 
should  be  provided.  These  can  be 
made  of  light  flooring,  tongued  and 
grooved. 

The  dead-air  space,  if  ample  enough, 
can  be  used  for  sorting  and  sacking 
the  crop.  In  extermely  cold  weather 
coal-oil  stoves  can  be  set  up  in  these 
spaces  to  prevent  freezing  of  stock. 

Ventilators  should  be  set  in  the  roof 
like  a  chimney,  with  hinged  lids. 
These  are  utilized  in  regulating  the 
circulation  of  hot  and  cold  air  and  in 
carrying  off  excess  moisture  and 
odors.  The  size  of  cellar  constructed 
will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  quant- 
ity to  be  stored.  One  and  one-third 
cubic  feet  of  space  is  required  for  a 
bushel  of  potatoes. 

Where  there  is  perfect  drainage,  the 
earth  is  the  best  floor  for  the  cellar, 
as  it  keeps  the  potatoes  from  shrink- 
ing and  shriveling. 

These  storage  cellars  are  useful  al- 
so for  onions  and  fruits,  except  that 
these  should  be  placed  on  raised  floors 
to  prevent  contact  with  the  moist 
eartn. 

Filling  the  Cellar. 

Potatoes  are  often  harvested  when 
the  temperature  in  the  field  is  high. 
It  is  important  tuat  the  temperature 
of  the  potatoes  should  be  reduced  as 
quickly  as  possible  after  storing.  To 
accomplish  this  the  potatoes  should 
not  be  placed  more  than  1  foot  in 
depth  each  day,  and  the  cellar  should 
be  left  open  nights  to  admit  cool  air. 
Additional  layers  can  be  built  up  each 
day  until  the  bins  are  filled  to  a  depth 
of  from  5  to  7  feet.  Where  entire  bins 
are  filled  at  one  time  it  is  difficult  and 
often  impossible  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature to  the  proper  point  soon 
enough. 

Storing  in  Pits. 

While  thousands  of  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes are  annually  stored  in  pits,  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  the 
practice  should  be  avoided  wherever 
it  is  possible.  Pits  are  not  desirable, 
economical,  nor  permanent.  Moisture 
and  temperature  can  not  be  controlled 
in  them.  The  pits  are  not  accessible 
for  supplies  for  the  home  table  or  for 
the  market  in  severe  weather.  The  air 
space  over  the  vegetaoles  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  escape  of  foul  air, 
heat,  or  moisture.  Perfect  ventilation 
is  always  lacKing.  The  pits  have  to  be 
constructed  annually,  and  can  not  be 
utilized  to  sort  or  sack  potatoes  for 
shipment. 

Seed  potatoes  can  not  be  stored  in 
pits.  Owing  to  inability  to  control 
ventilation,  moisture,  and  temperature, 
disease  is  developed  and  vitality  and 
germination  weakened. 

Do  not  store  vegetables  under  liv- 
ing rooms  in  the  homes.  It  is  unhealth- 
ful  and  insanitary  and  the  wastage  is 
usually  great. 


PROTECTION  ADDS  TO  LIFE 

OF  MACHINERY 

The  price  of  farm  machinery  has 
been  advancing  for  some  time.  The 
cost  can  be  reduced  by  making  each 
machine  last  longer.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  farm  machinery  wears  out  too 
soon  because  it  is  not  given  proper 
care  and  attention.  More  machinery 
is  worn  away  each  year  by  rust  and 
weather  than  by  service.  The  life  of 
any  machine  may  be  lengthened  by 
protection  from  weather,  good  lubri- 
cation, prompt  attention  to  repairs. 

Farm  machinery  is  frequently  left 
standing  in  the  field  throughout  the 
winter.  Machinery  should  be  proper- 
ly housed  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  used.  Housing  not  only  protects 
the  implements  from  rust  but  leaves 
them  in  good  condition  for  use  tho 
following  season. 
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TACKLE  BRANDED 
Shows  a        ( ^  It's  sold 

quality 


STREVELL-PATERSON    HDW.  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wholesale  Only 

S.P.5   


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 
SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


If  the  water  ordinarily  used  in  cook- 
ing cereals  is  replaced  with  skim 
milk,  tho  cooked  food  will  contain 
about  four  times  as  much  protein,  a 


valuable  bodybuilding  material,  and 
will  be  just  as  good  a  food  In  other 

respects. 
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THE  WHY  OF  LOANS  TO 

THE  ALLIES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
months  this  credit  became  exhausted 
and  the  allied  governments  like  the 
farmer,  approached  the  bankers  for  a 
further  loan.  This  the  banks  refused 
to  give  unless  the  allied  governments 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
securities  to  the  value  of  $120  for 
every  $100  lent  to  them  and  every 
dollar  that  has  been  lent  to  the  allies 
since  then,  previous  to  the  loans  made 
to  them  out  of  the  "liberty  loan,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  *:jU,uOU,000 
City  of  Paris  "sympathy"  loan,  has 
had  to  be  secured  by  having  deposit- 
ed in  the  hands  of  trustees,  stocks  of 
corporations  and  government  and 
other  bonds,  secured  on  the  assets  of 
railways  and  other  corporations  in 
America,  England,  Canada,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand  and  other 
countries,  to  the  value  of  $120  of 
Btock  to  $100  of  loan,  with  the  added 
proviso,  that  should  the  value  of  the 
security  fall  others  will  be  added  till 
the  value  is  again  at  the  ratio  of 
twelve  to  ten. 

At  the  time  America  entered  the 
war,  England,  who  was  acting  as 
banker  for  the  allies,  was  finding  it 
Increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  stocks 
and  bonds  to  deposit  as  security. 
However  when  the  United  States  enter- 
ed the  war  she  agreed  to  lend  the 
allies  several  billion  dollars  worth  of 
credit.  \\  nen  we  subscribe  for  liberty 
bonds  we  are  in  effect  the  bankers 
who  lend  money  to  Uncle  Sam  on  his 
unsecured  note,  who  in  turn  pays  our 
farmers  for  the  fc  1  stuffs  and  our 
manufacturers  for  the  automobiles, 
railway  engines,  and  ammunition 
which  they  ship  to  Europe,  taking  in 
return  the  note  of  the  allies. 

What  would  happen  if  we  ceased  to 
lend  money  to  our  allies?  They  would 
then  either  have  to  pay  for  all  they 
bought  in  this  country  with  gold, 
which  would  soon  drain  Europe,  dis- 
organizing the  credit  of  all  the 
European  nations  and  raising  the 
prices  of  all  goods  in  this  country  to 
an  extraordinary  high  point,  or  the 
European  would  cease  to  buy  from 
us. 

Our  exports  have  exceeded  our  im- 
ports since  the  war  began  by  over 
$7,000,000,000.  It  is  obviously  to  our 
interests  to  continue  to  export  these 
goods  at  the  prices  we  are  getting  for 
them.  If  we  do  not  sell  we  face 
stagnation  and  hard  times.  If  we  do 
sell  we  must  be  paid.  The  only  way 
we  can  be  paid  is  by  lending  our  cus- 
tomers the  money  to  pay  with.  They 
must  pay  us  by  money  thai  is  already 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
double  interest  in  every  man  subscrib- 
ing to  the  limit  of  his  power  for  liberty 
bond3.  In  the  first  place  self  interest 
dictates  that  it  is  to  the  advantage4of 
this  country  that  our  foreign  trade 
should  suffer  no  interuption — that  by 
this  trade  we  are  taking  our  position 
as  one  of  the  foremost  manufacturing 
and  financial  nations  of  the  world, 
and  if  it  ceases  we  face  depression 
and  hard  times  and  secondly,  if  we 
do  not  help,  our  allies  we  shall  most 
certainly  be  compelled  to  pay  Ger- 
many's war  debt  after  the  war,  re- 
ceiving nothing  in  exchange. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Hooper,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Have  you  any  information  as  to  the 
comparative  feed  value  of  Speltz  for 
fowls  and  animals?   Would  be  pleased 
to  have  answered  in  Utah  Farmer. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Granville  Oleson. 
Answered  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll. 

Emmer  which  is  usually  called 
•Peltz  fed  to  dairy  cows  was  found  to 
be  13  per  cent  less  efficient  than  corn 
or  barley  meal.  Fed  to  hogs  it.  re- 
quired ?,1  per  cent,  more  emmer  meal 
tnan  com  meal,  and  5  per  cent  more 
■Per  meal  than  barley  meal  to  pro- 
duce 100  pound  ;  ol  w  .in.  Fed  to 
Meep  the  experiments  show  from  10 
«•  28  per  cent  more  emmer  being  re- 
quired than  other  grains.  Experi- 
mental work  with  steers  indicates 
Wont  26  per  cent  less  efficiency  than 


"The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmers  Friend 

THE  AMERICAN 

DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

Bean  and  Pea  Thresher 

STRONG— RUGGED— EFFICIENT 

Built  in  three  sizes— 14x14  inch,  20x20  inch  and  26x26  inch 
cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 

Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  and 
shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  field,  in 
one  operation.     Capacity  and  perfect  separa  tion  guaranteed. 
Clipper  and  standard  "Does  the  work  of  a  crew  of  men 

Fanning   Mills.  Send  for  our  Latest  Catalogue. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Company 

IDAHO    ^  J 


UTAH 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


Salina,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — I  am  looking  for  data 
on  the  feeding  of  cotton  seed  cake, 
and  I  don't  know  of  a  better  place  to 
go  than  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 

I  want  to  feed  lambs  and  I  wish  to 
learn  something  about  cotton  seed  as 
a  fattener?  What  size  is  the  best  to 
feed  to  mutton  lambs,  the  nut  size,  the 
pea  size  of  the  meal?  The  amount  to 
feed  per  head?  How  often?  Feed 
alone  or  with  grain?  What  kind  of 
grain?  Will  oats  and  cotton  seed 
make  a  good  feed? 

In  short,  give  me  all  the  infor- 
mation you  can  on  the  subject.  I  will 
appreciate  a  prompt  reply.  I  would 
like  to  get  my  order  in  for  some  cot- 
ton seed  if  I  find  it  is  profitable. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the 
favor. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  H.  Winkler. 
Answered  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll. 

Cotton  seed  cake  has  been  fed  very 
successfully  to  sheep  of  practically  all 
ages  and  for  all  purposes. 
Sheep  seem  to  like  the  pea 
size  or  larger  rather  than  meal.  Of 
course  care  has  to  be  taken  not  to 
overfeed  because  it  is  a  very  concen- 
trated feed.  Not  more  than  from  % 
to  V2  pounds  should  be  allowed  lambs 
per  head  daily,  and  this  should  be 
done  only  after  bringing  them  up  by 
accustominf  them  to  it  gradually. 

The  meal  should  be  mixed  with 
other  grains.  Practically  any  other 
grain  can  be  used.  If  alfalfa  hay  is 
fed,  cotton  seed  meal  is  not  so  essen- 
tial as  where  grass  hay  is  fed.  Alfalfa 
hay,  cotton  seed  meal,  and  corn  or 
barley  would  make  a  good  ration.  In 
case  the  grass  hay  is  fed  cotton  seed 
meal,  bran  or  oats  should  be  fed, 
though  the  oats  could  be  used  also 
with  alfalfa  hay. 


Richfield,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — 'How  many  pounds  of 
wheat  are  required  to  mill  a  hundred 
pound  of  flour? 

A  miller  is  reported  to  have  said  he 
could  make  good  money  making  a 
hundred  pounds  of  2  bushel.  We  are 
charged  3  bushel  per  hundred  pounds, 
leaving  a  big  profit  if  the  millers  re- 
port is  true.  Answer  through  Utah 
Farmer. 

A  Subscriber. 
Answered  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Hirst,  U.  A.  C. 

Experienced  millers'  obtain  about  40 
pounds  of  flour  for  i  bushel  of  clean 
wheat.  This  varies  somewhat  with 
the  physical  condition  of  the  wheat 
and  considerably  more  with  the 
variety  of  wheat,  for  some  wheat  give 
a  better  yield  of  flour  than  others.  At 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  an 
average  of  twenty  samples  of  five 
commonly  raised  varieties  of  wheat 
we  obtained  69.6  per  cent  of  flour. 
Our  work  was  done  in  a  small  experi- 
mental mill  and  we  probably  milled  it 
closer  than  commercial  plants  do  or 
perhaps  allowed  some  material  in  the 
flour  which  should  have  gone  into  the 
shorts.  However,  it  is  only  a  little 
higher  than  is  obtained  in  commer- 
cial plants  and  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  correct. 


BLOODY  MILK 

Rosetta,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  a  young  cow  that 
started  to  give  bloody  milk  on  the  two 
hind  teats  about  April  last,  in  June  I  let 
her  go  dry,  about  a  week  ago  she 
freshened  and  she  is  again  giving 
bloody  milk  in  the  hind  teats. 

Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  this, 
and  is  the  milk  in  the  front  teats 
fit  to  use,  and  would  it  be  harmful  to 
feed  the  other  to  the  calf? 

I  thank  you  for  an  answer  to  this. 
Yours  truly, 

Subscriber. 

Answer 

Where  a  cow  gives  bloody  milk  it 
is  usually  due  to  some  injury  that 
has  taken  place  to  the  udder,  or  there 
may  be  some  weakness  causing  a  rup- 
ture to  one  or  more  of  the  small 
blood  vessels  in  the  udder.  This  is 
usually  overcome  in  a  short  time  if 
properly  handled.  The  affected  part 
should  be  milked  clean  two  or  three 
times  a  day  and  systematic  massage 
practised  on  the  affected  part.  If  this 
does  not  overcome  the  condition  in 
a  reasonable  length  of  time,  air  is 
sometimes  injected  into  the  udder. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  mak- 
ing this  application.  The  milk  com- 
ing from  the  other  parts  of  the  udder 
should  be  good  and  can  be  used  with 
impunity.  There  is  no  danger  in  feed- 
ing milk  of  this  kind  to  the  calf  un- 
less there  should  be  an  infectious 
condition  up  in  the  udder. 


PAINTING  PRESERVES 

BUILDINGS 

P.  E.  Brening. 

The  best  season  of  the  year  for  ap- 
plying paint  to  buildings  is  in  early 
fall  after  frost  has  settled  insect 
pests.  Late  fall  and  hard  freezing 
weather  of  winter  are  not  recom- 
mended. After  carefully  scraping  and 
putting,  and  after  nailing  any 
boards  that  may  be  loose,  prime  with 
the  same  material  that  is  to  be  used 
for  the  following  coats;  never  with 
ochre  or  other  cheap  substitutes. 
Avoid  putting  paint  on  a  surface  that 
has  been  painted  and  begun  to  peel. 
This  old  paint  must  be  removed  by 
use  of  the  burning  torch. 

For  a  prime  coat,  add  to  mixed 
paints,  twenty-five  per  cent  of  pure 
oil.  Let  all  knots  and  sappy  spots 
in  woodwork  be  covered  first  with 
pure  shellac.  After  the  prime  coat  is 
applied,  putting  all  nail  holes  and 
cracks.  Never  permit  a  second  or 
third  coat  to  be  put  0-  before  the 
coat  in  place  is  perfectly  dry  and 
hard,  four  or  five  days,  and  do  not 
force  drying  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  driers.  Mixed  paints  are  usually 
supplied  with  driers  sufficient  for 
their  greatest  durability.  Use  only 
row  oil  on  outside  surfaces.  See 
that  the  painter  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent not  to  flow  on  the  paint. 

For  the  second  coat,  add  to  each 
gallon  of  prepared  paint,  one-half  a 
pint  to  one  pint  of  pure  turpentine, 
varying  with  the  weather;  and,  if 
the  paint  is  too  heavy,  add  sufficient 
pure  raw  oil  to  allow  it  to  brush  out 
fully.  All  nigh-grade  paints  that 
are  free  from  alkali  and  water  are 


Seed  Wheat 
and  Rye 

For  Fall  Planting 

Get  Our  Prices 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


mT"  DADO     AND  GUNS 

I     l»  *    +  ■  At  Factory  Cost 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell 
you  Guns,  Traps,  Supplies,  etc.,  AT 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur 
Price  List.  E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  149  Biggs 
Buildings,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

likely  to  "crawl."  Turpentine  pre- 
vents this.  Be  sure  all  paints  used 
are  well  stirred,  botn  before  and  dur- 
ing use.  Always  brush  them  out  well, 
remembering  that  no  good  work  can 
be  done  by  the  brush  which  is  not 
wielded  with  a  good  force  of  "elbow 
grease"  back  of  it. 

The  third  coat  should  have  as  much 
pure  oil  added  as  will  not  interfere 
with  perfect  covering.  Excess  of  oil 
will  add  to  the  lustre  of  the  finish 
and  insure  greater  durability.  Xo  oil 
has  ever  been  discovered  which  can 
take  the  place  of  pure  linseed  when 
all  points  are  considered.  The  effort 
has  been  made  to  substitute  fish  oil, 
but  this  is  a  non-drying  oil  under 
most  conditions,  in  fact,  can  be  made 
to  dry  only  by  using  special  driers. 
A  small  proportion  (about  twenty- 
five  per  cent),  of  fish  oil  may  be  added 
to  the  paint  of  a  final  coat  and  it 
will  increase  its  durability,  but  such 
a  coat  will  remain  "tacky"  for  a  long- 
er period  than  if  pure  linseed  oil 
were  employed.  Fish  oil  must  not  be 
used  in  the  priming  or  under  coats, 
if  a  good  job  is  desired,  for  these  must 
dry  hard  within  a  few  days.  Fish  oil 
has  a  disagreeable  odor  which  makes 
it  unpopular  in  painting  houses. 

Fish  oil  is  used  in  paints  which 
are  for  covering  metal  surfaces,  (it 
is  more  waterproof  than  linseed  oil), 
and  is  excellent  on  tin  roofs,  stacks, 
(chimneys,  etc.'  The  greater  heat 
found  in  such  locations  forces  effect- 
ive drying.  If  a  wood  surface  is  un- 
seasoned, or  has  other  faults  of  sur- 
face, choose  a  second-grade,  ready- 
mixed  paint  or  make  one  of  lead  and 
oil  hand  mixed.  Both  cf  these  are 
more  porous  and  let  the  moisture 
pass  out  instead  of  blistering  and 
peeling.  But  in  the  case  mentioned, 
the  surface  is  not  so  well  protected 
from  weather  conditions,  as  with  a 
coat  of  well-made  paint  mixed  by 
power. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


USE  CHEAPER  FEEDS 
Corn  Fodcer,  Straw,  and  Other  Rough- 
ages, When  Fed  with  Concentrates, 
Make  Good  Rations. 

«Tt  is  time  to  quit  shoveling  grain 
ind  JcrimKely  into  Uvesto^  Good 
ivestock  rarming  demands  it  and  the 
need  of  more  food  requires  it.  *eea 
ng  grain  to  meat  animals  with  a 
afish  hand  is  responsible  tor  on  « 
the  greatest  feed  losses  on  the  farms 
of  this  country.  Hay,  fodder,  silage 
and  pasture  are  the  cheapest  feeds 
and  wm  carry  animals  along  with  a 
minimum  of  grain.  Keep  the  frames 
2?  the  young  animals  developing  on 
Sese  cheap  feeds.  Withhold  the  full 
Sain  ration  until  the  flnisaing  period 
Sves  Seeding  cattle  may  be  win- 
tered on  tne  cheaper  feeds. 

This  advice  of  animal-husbandry 
specks  of  tne  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  stock  feed, 
ers  is  not  emergency  advice  only,  it 
is  the  sound  logic  of  meat  Production 
which  American  farmers  mus  lea rn  * 
they  are  to  compete  successfully  with 
European  meat  producers  in  the  corn- 
tag  generations.  These  are  good  days 
oMarn  the  lesson  of .lead i  conser- 
vation, in  warmer  s  Bulletin  873,  The 
Utilization  of  Farm  Wast e  n  Fe ed 
ing  Live  Stock,  specialists  tell  how  to 
use  these  cheaper  feeds  in  rations  for 
rittlp  sheep,  and  norses. 

1  tr'emenSous  waste  of  feeding  stuffs 
occurs  annually  on  American  farms 
sr-pordins  to  figures  presented  m  tms 
PublfcSn.0  Ingl914  about  120,000,000 
tors  of  straw  were  produced  m  the 
United  States.  ui  this  amount  55  per 
cent  was  fed  to  livestock,  15  per  cent 
was  burned,  8  per  cent  sold,  and  u 
per  cent  plowed  under  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  Corn  stover  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  ^45,- 
253,000  tons,  of  which  81%  per  cent  is 
fed  to  cattle  and  other  stock.  No  fig- 
ures were  obtained  to  show  the  per- 
centage that  is  wasted  in  the  feeding, 
but  at  least  35  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  produced    represents  actual 

This  waste  of  corn  stover  can  be 
checked,  it  is  said,  through  use  of  bet- 
ter methods  of  feeding  fodder  and 
stover  and  it  can  be  almost  entirely 
stopped  through  the  use  of  silos.  Straw 
and  stover  are  best  utilized  for  feed 
when  accompanied  by  concentrates, 
such  as  cottonseed  meal.  If  the  large 
amounts  of  cottonseed  meal  ordinarily 
used  for  fertilizer  in  the  south  were, 
instead,  fed  to  livestock  and  the  man- 
ure used  for  fertilizer,  the  value  of  the 
meal  would  be  increased  from  50  to  85 
per  cent. 

Practical  experience  as  well  as  ex- 
perimental work  has  taught  that  straw 
and  stover  can  be  used  very  economi- 
cally In  the  rations  of  almost  all  kinds 
of  livestock.  They  can  be  used  In  the 
fattening  rations  of  all  farm  animals  ex- 
cept hogs  and  should  compose  the 
larger  part  of  ail  wintering  or  keeping 
rations  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses. 
Breeding  herds  of  beef  cattle  or  dry 
dairy  cows  can  be  successfully  kept 
on  rations  composed  largely  of  these 
roughages.  Flocks  of  breeding  ewes 
do  well  on  such  feeds  when  some 
grain  is  added.  Horses  doing  very 
light  work  or  no  work  at  all  need 
little  grain  if  given  a  plentiful  allow- 
ance of  clean,  light  straw  or  stover. 
Under  certain  conditions,  of  course, 
grain  should  be  added  to  the  ration, 
but  now  it  should  be  conserved  as 
largely  as  possible  for  human  con- 
sumption. The  bulletin  mentioned 
suggests  various  rations  which  are 
made  up  principally  of  these  waste 
feeds. 

 o   

CULL  POTATOES  AS  HOG  FEED 
Can    Be    Fed    Profitably — Should  Be 
Cooked. 

When  cereal  foodB  are  high,  as  now, 
and  potatoes  are  cheap  and  plentiful, 
hog  feeding  of  cull  potatoes  and  any 
surplus  of  the  poorer  grades  which 
might  be  available  Is  profitable.  It  1b 
estimated  that  4%  bushels  of  potatoes 


equal  1  bushel  of  corn  in  producing 
weight  gains  on  hogs.  The  feeding 
of  marketable  potatoes  is  therefore  un- 
profitable unless  corn  is  worth  4% 
times  as  much  as  potatoes.  But  as 
above  stated  there  are  the  culls  and 
other  unmarketable  potatoes,  which 
might  advantageously  be  fed  to  hogs 
for  several  reasons:  A  waste  is 
utilized  and  more  valuable  feed  is 
saved;  transportation  charges  on  a 
poor  product  are  saved;  and  the  pota- 
toes marketed  bring  a  higher  price 
than  they  would  if  the  sman  ones  were 
included. 

Food  Value  of  Potatoes. 

Potatoes  resemble  corn  in  com- 
position, and  this  is  especially  true  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Both  corn  and  po- 
tatoes are  poor  in  protein  and  rich  in 
carbohydrates,  thus  they  make  fat 
rather  than  bone  and  muscle.  The 
potatoes  should  be  boiled  or  steamed 
until  they  form  a  mealy  mash,  which 
should  be  mixed  with  some  other  feed 
such  as  corn  meal,  shorts,  or  bran. 
Only  enough  water  should  be  added 
in  the  cooking  to  prevent  burning  and 
to  make  a  thick  mash.  While  some 
potatoes  may  be  fed  raw  to  add  suc- 
culence to  the  ration,  they  should  be 
given  only  at  intervals  and  in  small 
quantities.  Too  many  are  likely  to 
cause  scours. 

A  potato  ration  should  be  supple- 
mented with  feeds  rich  in  nitrogen, 
such  as  old-process  linseed-oil  meal 
or  fish  meal.  Where  sweet  potatoes 
are  plentiful  and  cheap  a  com  ^nation 
with  gluten  meal  and  skim  milk 
makes  a  good  ration. 

Effects  of  Feeding 

In  one  case  of  experimental  feed- 
ing shoats  made  one  pound  of  gain  for 
each  3.13  pounds  of  grain  when  they 
were  allowed  to  do  their  own  harvest- 
ing of  raw  sweet  potatoes.  Sweet  po- 
tatoes are  said  to  be  the  best  root 
crop  for  pigs  for  fall  and  winter  graz- 
ing in  the  cut-over  pine  lands  of  the 
South. 

The  meat  of  potato-fed  nogs  is  equal 
in  quality  to  pork  from  a  grain  ration, 
but  the  later  is  likely  to  carry  a  great- 
er finish.  After  cooling  there  is  no 
appreciable  difference  in  firmness  of 
the  carcass  between  a  potato-fed  and 
a  grain-fed  animal. 


SAVE  THE  SOWS 

Suggested  as  a  slogan  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  prevent  a  threatened 
meat  shortage.  Selling  a  brood  sow 
at  this  time  is  like  killing  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

When  pork  is  selling  at  18  cents  or 
more  a  pound  on  the  hoof,  the  hog 
breeder  may  be  tempted  to  turn  into 
cash  all  that  he  can  sell;  the  value  of 
a  brood  sow  which  wnl  produce  such 
high-proced  offspring  is  proportionate- 
ly increased  and  she  should  be  kept 
as  the  source  of  further  and  future 
profits. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
number  of  swine  in  all  countries  has 
decreased,  and  the  decrease  has  been 
marked  in  some  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  In  France,  for  example,  in 
the  three  years  just  before  Januray  1, 
1917,  the  number  of  swine  decreased 
38.12  per  cent;  during  lt»15  the  num- 
ber in  Germany  decrease!  31.47  per 
cent. 

Situation  Critical. 

Breeding  stock  are  being  depleted, 
that  the  situation  is  already  critical 
and  threatens  to  become  very  serious 
if  the  country  continues  to 
be  drained  of  its  meats.  Hogs 
furnish  meat  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  than  other  stock  can;  the 
meat  shortage,  therefore,  can  most 
readily  be  met  by  swine  production. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  pos- 
sible increase  irom  one  sow  is  1002 
pigs  in  four  years,  on  the  supposition 
that  all  litters  consist  of  six  pigs, 
that  all  live,  that  halt  are  females,  and 
that  each  gilt  should  farrow  at  one 
year  and  every  six  months  thereafter. 
Cut  Feeding  Expense. 

Another  cause  of  the  depletion  of 
breeding  stocks  is  probably  in  the 


How  Does  Your  Harness  Look  ? 

Is  the  leather  dry  and  cracked1  Is  the  surface  dull 
and  dingy?  Use 

EUREKA  Harness  Oi! 

Keeps  good  harness  good.  Makes  old  harness 
look  like  new  and  wear  longer.  Preserves  the 
leather  and  prevents  checking.  No  acid,  lamp 
black,  or  fat. 

Sold  in  1  pint  to  five  gallon  tins,  barrels  and  half-barrels. 

THE     CONTINENTAL     OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporator  / 
Denver         Pueblo  Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 

Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 


ABORTION  IN  CATTLE 

MMMMMP»  PREVENTED  AND  CURED  PERMANENTLY 
l  i  1  m   YOUR  COWS  HADE  PROMPT,  REGULAR  BREEDERS  BY 


STERILOiD 


STOP  LOSING  CALVES 
TREATMENT :  If  STERILOID  is  used  at  the  first 
sign  of  abortion  the  cow  will  go 

her  full  time  and  have  a  healthy  calf.  If  your  cows  or  heifers  do  not  come  in 
season,  or  fail  to  get  with  calf,  use  STERILOID.  Cows  get  with  calf  after 
only  one  treatment.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK.  It  explains  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  Abortion  and  tells  how  to  cure  Abortion,  and  make  your  cows 
regular,  healthy  breeders  with  STERILOID.  Also  contains  letters  from  breed- 
ers who  have  used  STERILOID  successfully. 

r»TT  AT>  A  ■KTrp-p-c .  We  wl"  refund  money  in  every  case  when  STERILOID 
cr  U  fLKiUN  I  ri£j .    FAILS  to  make  good.    PRICE  $1.00.     Mailed  Postpaid,  in 

plain  wrapper. 

MARTIN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  ?0e&  ZbTn^^^B*"™ 


Better  anticipate  your  requirements  now 

Cotton  Seed  Cake—Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food— Hay 

BROWN  BROKERAGE  CO.,  OGrDEN,  UTAH. 


high  cost  of  feeds.  While  concen- 
trated feeds  have  gone  up,  some  of 
the  expense  of  carrying  breeding 
stocks  may  be  cut  down  by  the  use  of 
green  fall  forage  crops,  pasture, 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay.  Brood  sows 
may  be  maintained  in  fair  condition 
at  comparatively  little  expense  by  the 
use  of  such  feeds.  By  sowing  in  the 
corn,  or  as  a  cover  crop  on  land 
which  is  likely  to  wash,  sowing  rape, 


or  planting  a  root  crop  the  cost  C 
wintering  sows  may  be  reduced^B 
campaign  to  save  the  sows  as  on 
means  of  helping  to  meet  (he  threat* 
ed  meat  shortage  is  recommended. 


The  weeds  destroyed  often  glvef 
a  farmer  an  excellent  market  rlgbi 
on  his  place  for  grain,  hay,  and  rod 
crops. 
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THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAW  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

^     Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


-It  It  peottn 

ar, toothing  n 


For 

hMllDf 

the 


Human  b™'0" 

_OAUSTlC  BALSAM  has 
'B>a«Iu  no  equal  as 
OOUj  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  docs 
aat  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  na  harm 
can  result  frtffl  its  ai- 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  Cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailment*  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  Still  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
CornhiU.  Tex  —'  One  bottla  Cauallo  Balaam  did 

my  rheumatism  mora  good  than   $120.00  paid  in 

aoctof'tbills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Pric*  Si  .80  per  bottle.    Sold  by  dm;gisU,  or  lent 

fcfaa  expreti  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  R. 

The  LAWREMCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


EAR 

TAGS 

Samples  Free 
ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Name  and  Address.  Numbered  If  Desired. 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


Help  Your 
Boy 

It  is  every  father's  basinets  to 
advise  and  help  his  hoy. 

To  guide  and  start  him  out  right 
in  life. 

Can  you  help  him  in  any  greater 
way  than  to  find  the  work  for 
which  ho  is  best  fitted? 

To  do  so  means  his  success. 

Get  one  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris'  new 
books. 

The  Young  Man 

and  His  Vocation 

It  explains  the  various  sides  of 
every  kind  of  work — trails  the  prep- 
aration for  each,  the  opportunities 
of  each  and  the  pay  from  each. 

It  points  out,  suggests,  encour- 
ages. 

It  will  help  you  to  help  your  boy. 
It  will  help  your  boy  to  choose  for 
himself. 

8end  $1.25  to 
Book  Department 
THE  UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah 


Seiiii  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting;  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  Is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive  line  comprising;  59 
styles  and  sizes, wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.     Write  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  No.  145,  Fran 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.i6    AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicaw  OJPr*:     pint  Nat.  Hank  BUa 


Ughls  With  a  Match 


PROi  lT  IN  SHEEP. 

Income  from  Farm  Flock  at  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. — Profitable  Home  Mar- 
ket for  Crops. 

The  income  from  a  pure-bred  flock 
of  sheep  during  thj  year  rrom  August 
1,  1916,  to  August  1,  1917,  was  $13.37 
per  ewe.  After  the  proper  allowance 
had  been  made  for  the  cost  of  the 
feeds  which  must  always  be  purchased, 
including  the  rent  for  pasture  and  for- 
age crops,  the  following  prices  were 
received  for  tne  home-grown  products 
when  marketed  through  the  flock: 

Corn   per  bushel.. ..$1.97 

Oats   ♦  do   1.05 

Roots   per  ton   9.20 

Hay   do  19.72 

The  flock  consisted  of  42  ewes  and 
2  rams.  Breeding  began  on  Septem- 
ber 12,  and  40  of  the  ewes  dropped  50 
lambs,  44  being  on  hand  July  7.  These 
lambs  averaged  66.9  pounds  on  that 
date  and  on  basis  of  market  prices  for 
that  week  were  worth  13  cents  per 
pound  at  the  farm. 

During  the  fall  the  flock  ran  on  28 
acres  of  pasture,  being  fed  in  addition 
a  light  grain  ration.  In  November  hay 
feeding  began,  and  the  flock  was  re- 
moved from  the  pasture.  During  the 
winter  some  roots  were  fed.  The 
lambs  began  to  come  in  February, 
and  creeps  for  grain  feeding  were  pro- 
vided in  order  that  the  lambs  might 
learn  to  eat  grain  as  early  as  possible. 
They  began  to  eat  the  grain  at  about 
2  weeks  of  age,  and  grain  feeding  con- 
tinued until  July  7.  On  May  1  the 
flock  was  turned  on  pasture  supple- 
mented with  a  grain  ration.  Here  the 
flock  remained  up  to  August  1. 

The  gross  returns  from  the  flock  are 
as  follows: 

Wool  (278.25  pounds,  at  64 

cents)   $178.08 

Lamb  (2,943  pounds,  at  13 

cents)    382.59 


$560.67 

The  amount  of  feed  consumed  is 
shown  by  the  following  table: 


Ewes 

Lambs  Total 

Corn 

bushels 

42.8 

8.9 

51.7 

Oats 

...do  

73.4 

18.6 

92.0 

Bran  .. 

.pounds 

1,171 

392 

1,563 

Roots  . 

..tons.... 

1.1 

1.1 

Meal 

pounds 

605.6 

605.6 

Hay 

tons  ... 

11.8 

11.8 

Pasture 

....acres 

28 

28 

Forage 

do... 

1 

1 

2 

Since  the  average  farm  flock  will 
pay  for  the  labor  expended  on  it  by 
the  cleaning  up  of  weeds  in  pastures 
and  the  production  of  manure,  no 
charge  for  labor  has  been  made. 

The  cost  of  purchased  feeds  were 
figured  at  the  following  prices: 

Bran   per  ton  . ..$30. 00 

Linseed  oil  meal  do   40.00 

Pasture  rent   per  acre  ...  2.50 

Forage  crops  rent   do   3.60 

Seeding   do   3.75 

After  making  these  charges  and  de- 
ducting them  from  the  gross  income, 
there  is  left  a  balance  of  $441.60.  This 
represents  the  amount  received  for  the 
home-grown  feeds  at  the  following 
prices: 

Corn   per  bushel. ...$1.97 

Oats   do   1.05 

Roots   per  ton   9.20 

Seeding  do   19.72 

Since  these  prices  are  higher  than 
the  market  prices  of  the  same  products 
at  harvest  time,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  farmer  can  find  a  ready  and  profi- 
table market  where  he  sells  feed 
stuffs  through  the  medium  of  the  farm 
flock  in  the  form  of  lamb  and  wool. 
 o  

SHIFTS    IN    STOCK  RECEIPTS 

Cattle  received  at  stockyards  show 
increase,  hogs  and  sheep  a  falling  off. 
A  record  of  receipts  of  cattle,  hogs 
and  sheep  at  the  stockyards  of  the 
country  snows  that  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  that 
have  come  to  market  In  the  first  eight 
months  of  1917,  as  compared  with  re- 
ceipts for  a  similar  period  of  1916. 
Receipts  of  hogs  and  sheep  show  a 


Excursions  are  Periodic 
and  Incidental 


iBut  

TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 
Is  Perpetual 
As  conducted  by 


The  Union  Pacific  System  aims  to  provide 
the  highest  possible  standards  of  service 
365  days  a  year. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  route  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Omaha  is  double  tracked 
and  automatic-block  signal-protected  all 
the  way,  and  five  high  class,  fast  trains 
are  daily  at  your  commands. 

City  Ticket  Office, 

HOTEL  UTAH, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SALE  DATES 
OCT.  27, 
NOV.  24,  27, 
DEC.  20,  22,  24. 


BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 

ACCOUNT 
"HOME  VISITORS" 

From  All  Utah  Stations 

TO 

Cheyenne  Chicago 
Denver  Omaha 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 

Memphis  Minneapolis 
and  other  eastern  cities. 

RETURN  LIMIT 
3  MONTHS 

For  tickets  and  further  information 
apply  to  agents  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE, 
or  write — 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


decrease  for  the  same  period. 

Shipments  for  the  month  of  August, 
in  both  years,  reflect  a  like  tendency. 
Figures  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  the  46  principal 
stockyard  cities  show  that  1,705,812 
cattle  were  received  in  August,  1917, 
as  against  1,527,069  in  the  same  month 
a  year  ago.  The  August  shipments 
of  hogs,  on  the  other  hand,  were  only 
1,717,865  head  for  this  year.  Equival- 
they  were  2,593,537  last  year.  Equival- 
ent figures  for  sheep  were  1,453,176 
and  1,884,815.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  each  of  the  two  years  the 
figures  were  as  follows,  the  1917  re- 
ceipts being  given  first  in  each  case: 
Cattle,  10,679,987  and  8,191,618;  hogs, 
22,532,927  and  24,408,981;  sheep 
7,980,539  and  8,535,535. 

Causes   of  Cattle  Increase 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
say  that  a  number  of  causes  have  a 
bearing  on  the  increase  in  the  rec- 
eipts of  cattle  and  decrease  for  hogs 
and  sheep.  The  increase  in  cattle 
shipments  is  in  part  due  to  an  effort 
to  market  the  animals  because  of  the 
high  prices  that  have  been  obtained 
for  them,  coupled  with  the  greatly 
increased  prices  of  feds,  and  the 
several  droughts  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  Southwestern  section.  Some 
dairy  animals  have  undoubtedly  come 
to  market  from  these  causes,  coupled 
with  a  desire  on  the  part  of  dairy- 
men to  keep  only  high-producing 
stock,  and  to  get  rid  of  cattle  that 


will  not  be  profitable  as  milk  pro- 
ducers. 

Last  year  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  hogs  and  sheep  came  to  mar- 
ket in  response  to  high  prices,  and 
the  receipts  at  the  stockyards  so  far 
this  year,  are  believed  to  represent 
rather  a  return  to  the  normal  move- 
ment than  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the 
supply. 

Shifts  in  Hog  Receipts. 

In  tue  north-central  part  of  the 
country  the  receipts  of  hogs  at  most 
of  the  packing  centers  have  shown  no 
falling  off,  and  in  some  cases  an  in- 
crease. Ohio  poists,  and  some  in 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa  show 
slight  increases  in  hog  movements, 
but  many  of  the  larger  centers, 
such  as  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Paul  show  decreases,  and  the  aggre- 
gate falling  off  is  considerable.  Re- 
ceipts of  sheep  have  shown  decreases 
almost  everywhere,  but  a  few  places 
in  the  far  West,  notably  Denver,  and 
in  the  Southwest,  especially  in  Texas, 
have  shown  decided  increases.  These 
increases,  therefore,  represent  range- 
raised  rather  than  farm-raised  sheep. 
 0  

Every  good  ewe  lamb  should  be 
saved. 

 .  o  

Earnest,  hard  work  is  the  only 
antidote  that  will  successfully  exter- 
minate procrastination. 

Money  talks,  but  seldom  gives  it- 
self away. 
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BARR  TELLS  BEET  GROWERS 

HOW  TO  TREAT  THEIR  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
before  beneficial  results  are  obtained 
from  this  grass  sod  as  a  fertilizer. 

Alfalfa  lands  should  be  plowed  as 
soon  as  the  last  cutting  of  hay  is  re- 
moved. First  plowing  or  crowning 
should  be  done  as  shallow  as  possible, 
say  from  two  to  tnree  inches  or  four 
inches  in  depth,  then  well  harrowed 
to  separate  all  earth  from  crowns  and 
allowed  to  stand  until  just  before  win- 
ter sets  in,  when  it  should  be  plowed 
the  second  time  as  deeply  as  possible 
thus  burying  the  crowns  to  a  depth 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  cul- 
tivation, of  beets,  an  also  gettting 
better  value  from  them  as  fertilizer. 

If  your  time  is  limited,  by  all  means 
get  your  crowning  done  this  fall  and 
your  second  plowing  in  the  spring. 
Alfalfa  is  a  hard  plant  to  kill  and  the 
double  plowing  system  is  the  most 
successful  way  to  handle  it. 

Floating  or  leveling  should  be  done 
on  those  lands  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry  enough  to  wont  in  the  spring 
then  harrow  with  a  common  spike 
tooth  harrow  at  intervals  until  seed- 
ing time  arrives. 

Alternate  freezing  and  thawing 
throughout  the  winter  will  put  lands 
worked  in  the  above  manner  in  splen- 
did condition,  as  they  are  well  settled 
and  a  good  solid  seed  bed  is  easily 
prepared,  resulting  in  a  good  stand  of 
beets  and  by  proper  culture,  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage. 

The  more  grain  you  replace  by 
growing  sugar  beets,  the  more  dairy- 
ing and  stock  feeding  you  can  do  on 
the  same  acreage,  but  do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  trying  to  grow  beets 
on  grain  lands  that  are  worn  out  as 
results  will  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  sugar  beet  is  an  expensive  crop 
to  grow,  as  we  have  tried  to  show  you 
in  previous  articles,  so  select  your 
best  lands,  treat  them  in  a  proper 
manner  and  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  results. 

 o  

CARE  OF  SEED  CORN 
It  should  begin  immediately  after 
gathering  and  be  continued  until  the 
grain  is  planted.  'iue  same  day  that 
seed  corn  is  gathered  from  standing 
stalks  as  they  grow  in  the  field,  the 
husked  ears  should  be  put  in  a  dry 
place  where  there  is  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  and  so  placed  that  the  ears  do 
not  touch  one  another. 

This  is  the  only  saie  way,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  says  that  much 
good  seed  has  been  ruined  because  it 
was  thought  to  be  dry  enough  when 
gathered.  Many  farmers  think  that 
their  autumns  are  so  dry  that  these 
precautions  are  not  necessary,  yet 
there  is  no  locality  where  the  corn 
will  not  be  bettered  by  a  thorough  dry- 
ing treatment.  If  cbrn  is  left  in  the 
husk  it  may  sprout  or  mildew  during 
warm  wet  weather,  and  it  is  more 
likely  to  become  Infested  with  weevils. 
Poor  Storage  Impairs  Vitality. 
The  vitality  of  seed  may  be  reduced 
by  leaving  it  in  a  sack  or  in  a  pile 
for  even  a  day  after  it  has  been 
gathered.  During  warm  fall  days,  with 
some  moisture  in  the  cobs  and  ker- 
nels, the  ears  heat  or  mildew  in  a  re- 
markably short  time. 

The  best  and  cheapest  treatment 
immediately  after  ♦he  ears  are  gather- 
ed and  husked  is  to  tie  the  ears  sing- 
ly on  binder  twine  at  about  eight-inch 
Intervals,  the  twine  being  looped 
about  the  middle  of  the  ears  so  that 
they  hang  balanced  and  horizontal. 
Ordinary  binder  twine  is  strong 
enough  to  support  from  15  to  20  ears. 

Wire  racks  are  cheaper  in  the  long 
run  and  more  convenient.  A  good 
form  is  made  from  welded  or  woven 
wire  fencing,  the  upright  wires  being 
used  as  the  hangers,  and  the  lateral 
wires  cut  off  and  bent  upward  being 
used  as  supports  for  the  individual 
ears.  The  lateral  wires,  about  three 
inches  long  on  cither  side  of  the  main 
upright,  are  tnrust  into  the  butt  end 
of  the  cob.  Those  racks  will  last  many 
years  and  are  easily  stored  when  not 
In  use.  In  use,  with  the  corn  upon 
them,  they  have  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  giant  fern  fronds.  The 
central  wire  Is  the  midrib  of  the  loaf, 
and  the  ears  of  corn  stand  out  on  each 


side  like  the  fern  leaflets,  or  like  leaf- 
lets on  a  locust  tree. 

Wooden  seed  racks,  in  which  the 
ears  are  stored  in  rows  on  separate 
snelves,  are  convenient  dryers,  and 
have  no  drawbacks  in  a  dry,  breezy 
place,  although  the  air  can  not  cir- 
culte  freely  on  all  sides  and  damp- 
ness may  be  held  where  the  row  of 
kernels  rests  on  the  wood. 

Only  during  unusually  damp  weather 
at  seed-gathering  time  will  a  fire  be 
necessary  to  help  the  drying.  Yet  if 
heat  is  applied  in  a  poorly  ventilated 
place  it  will  do  more  harm  than  good. 
If  used,  the  fire  should  be  slow  and 
long-continued.  It  should  be  uelow 
the  ears  with  plenty  of  good  venti- 
lation above  them. 

 o  

CARE  OF  THE  TRACTOR 

Whether  or  not  the  tractor  is 
housed,  all  gears  and  other  wearing 
surfaces  should  be  protected  from  the 
rain  by  a  covering  of  heavy  grease 
that  will  not  wash  off.  Otherwise  the 
tractor  is  likely  to  suffer  serious 
damage,  and  the  operator  may  experi- 
ence long  delays  in  getting  the  ma- 
chine ready  for  use  next  season. 
 o  

One  medium-sized  potato  (6  ounces) 
supplies  about  as  much  starch  as  two 
medium-sized  slices  of  bread  (about 
2  ounces). 

 o  

If  you  waut  the  best  in  Butter 
Wrappers  send  in  your  order  to  The 
Utah  Farmer  TODAY. 

MAN — To  wear  fine  suit,  act  as  agent; 
big  pay,  easy  work,  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  738  Chicago.  

UINTAHBBAsfk  FARM  FOR  SALE 

160  acres,  120  acres  irrigable,  73 
shares  paid  ip  water  stock,  represent- 
ing over  one  second  fcot  of  water. 

50  acres  plowed  and  partly  seeded, 
three  wire  fence,  good  locality, 
near  town  of  Myton,  close  to  state 
road. 

Owner  has  more  land  than  he  can 
care  for,  and  make  beneficial  use  of 
water  on,  land  near  by  sold  recently 
for  $75.00  per  acre,  land  adjoining  held 
at  $40.00  without  any  improvements 
on  it.  To  make  quick  sale  offer  this 
place  for  $4,000.00,  can  gi*e  terms  to 
suit.    Will  c  usider  trade. 

P.  O.  BOX  225,  MYTON,  UTAH. 

THE  HURST  SAGE  BRUSH 
GRUBBER 

The  best  implement  known  for 
clearing  land  of  sage  brush,  for 
the  money,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  Confer- 
ence week.  "Will  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain its  merits  to  any  one  wishing 
the  information. 

THE  HURST  GRUBBER  CO. 
Fairview  Utah 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  8ELL 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  Is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

480  acres,  all  can  be  irrigated,  two 
running  streams  across  property,  ad- 
joins open  range,  eight  miles  from 
railroad  station  and  two  miles  from 
school.  All  fenced  and  produces  200 
tons  of  hay.  Includes  150  cattle,  15 
horses  and  all  necessary  machinery. 
Price  $17,500,  terms. 


FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 


Ogden 


Utah 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  moat  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  In  size,  delicious  in  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coloi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  is 
worth  more  than  20  to  3Q  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  In 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  Thla  berry  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  in  its  turn.  It*  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  in  the  fall  aa  in 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  conteat, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 

ANEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Writ© 

Melville  Land  Company 


RELIABLE    FARM  BARGAINS 

KIMBALL    &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 


Within  five  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
the  southeast,    we  have  one  of  the 
most  ideal  farms  and  chicken  ranches 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Utah. 
This  property  contains  42  acres,  six- 
room  house,  large  barn,  silo,  place  toi 
feed  the  cows  direct  from  the  silo 
to  the  barn,  good  orchard,  chicken' 
coop,  brooders.    This  chicken  equip- 
ment has  cost  |3000  and  is  in  first- 
class  condition,   all-   steam  heated. 
There  is  a  fish  hatchery  on  the  place, 
beautiful  stream    of    water;  ground 
planted  this  year  to  sugar  beets,  grain 
and  other  crops.    This  property  can 
be  had  on  a  quick  sale  for  $11,000.' 
That  will  include  all  the  machinery 
on  the  place,  one  good  cow,  all  the 
chickens  on  the  place.    The  potatoes 
have  not  been  dug,  the  sugar  beets 
are  still  in  the  ground  and  a  lot  ot 
other  crops  still  to  harvest  that  wi 
go  with  the  sale  of  this  place.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  beautiful  farm 
that  is  an  all-around  farm  and  chick- 
en ranch  and    fish    hatchery,  wit 
about     forty     acres     of     first- clas 
ground,  this  would  certainly  appeal 
you.     We  can  make  terms  on  this 
place. 


Just  below  14th  South  we  have  two  acrea* 
at  $500  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down 
and  ten  years  on  the  balance. 


On  16th  South  we  have  one  acre  and  a 
nice  little  home  for  $1200,  easy  terras. 


We  still  have  one  farm  belonging  to  the 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  company  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  for  sale.  These  peo- 
ple have  instructed  us  to  sell  this  im- 
mediately. The  farm  is  one  of  ths 
best  in  the  Bear  River  Valley, 
both  from  the  point  of  improvements, 
location,  soil  and  water  right.  The 
property  contains  120  acres  and  has  a 
beautiful  home,  granary,  machine 
sheds,  icehouse,  hog  pens,  chicken 
coops,  blacksmith  shop— in  fact  all 
the  buildings  that  could  be  desired 
on  any  first-class  farm.  These  build- 
ings are  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, having  been  well  painted.  This 
property  lies  on  the  main  county 
road,  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
and  lies  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
easy  to  irrigate,  being  next  to 
main  canal.  This  property  can 
had  on  25  per  cent  down  and 
years  on  the  balance,  6  per  cent 
terest.  We  are  holding  this  at  $ 
per  acre.  This  property  is  re 
worth  $225  per  acre.  If  you  are  loo 
mg  for  a  farm  that  will  pay  for  itself 
with  your  work,  this  certainly  will 
appeal  to  you. 


AVe  have  a  number  of  farms  for  sale  In 

ofac«eiAVaIley-  °ne  farrn  of  75  aores 
at  $110  per  acre.  This  property  is 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
lies  in  a  good  locality,  near  schools, 

churches  and  railroad  station 


1C0  acres  for  $7000.  This  property  lies 
under  the  canal  and  is  splendid  land. 
J  ins  property  can  be  had  for  10  per 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the  bal- 
ance. 


At  Farmington,  a  part  of  the  old  Bishop 

faecnst  I  arm  for  sale,  lying  below  the 
county  road,  and  has  been  considered 
for  years  one  of  the  best  farms 
Davis  county.    This  farm  can  be  b. 
ror  $250  per  acre.     We  are  willing 
give  terms  on  this  farm. 


(00  acres  of  dry  farm  land  which  has  pro-] 
duced  a  wonderful  crop  this  ye*r.| 
This  property  is  one-half  planted  toi 
summer  fallow  grain  now;  good  houBe, 
barns  ami  other  improvements.  The 
canal  runs  through  the  property  and» 
it  is  all  subject  to  irrigation;  one 
mile  from  the  railroad  station  and 
lies  in  the  center  of  the  Hear  Rlvei 
valley.  This  property  has  a  comblnec 
harvester  ami  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery ami  can  be  bought  for  $5f  | 
per  acre.  We  are  willing  to  glv« 
good  terms  on  this  property. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 

"Land  Merchants." 
54  Main  Street.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPART- 
MENT. 
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UTILIZING  BEET  TOPS 

AND  LEAVES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
if  cold  weather  sets  in  before  the 
crop  is  consumed,  as  is  generally  the 
case,  the  piles  of  tops  and  leaves  will 
freeze,  the  leaves  become  dry  and 
break  off,  the  tops  or  crowns  become 
hard  from  drying  out  and  freezing  and 
if  it  does  not  get  stalled  on  the  way 
to  the  pouch,  (frequently  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  animals  pastured  on  beet 
tops)  the  criter  has  a  stomach  full  of 
frozen  feed  which-  it  has  to  thaw  out 
at  the  expense  of  its  body  heat.  It 
will  also  be  found  in  such  cases,  that 
the  animal  will  only  eat  sufficient  tops 
and  leaves  the  satisfy  its  hunger  and 
will  mostly  take  sufficient  hay  to  bare- 


shown  that  the  slight  additional  ex- 
pense of  placing  them  in  a  silo  is 
much  more  than  offset  by  the  results 
obtained. 

Space  will  not  permit  the  present- 
ation of  a  general  discussion  relative 
to  the  food  value  of  siloed  beet  tops 
and  leaves  as  compared  with  the  food 
value  of  other  silage;  nevertheless,  it 
will  be  well  to  note  tnat  actual  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  an  acre  of 
beet  tops  and  leaves  from  a  normal 
beet  crop,  properly  handled,  produces 
as  much  food  as  an  acre  of  corn  sil- 
age. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
whatever  the  value  of  half  an  acre  of 
corn  silage  is  to  the  farmer,  the  same 
value  can  be  placed  on  an  acre  of 
beet  leaves  and  tops.   In  other  words, 
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TYPE   NO.   2   WITHOUT   ALTERNATE  LAYERS. 

fil 


ground  Line 


TYPE  OF  SILO  NO.  2. 


ly  stand  the  weather  and  be  able  to 
have  enough  surplus  heat  to  thaw  out 
another  meal  of  tops  and  leaves  which 
it  likes  so  well. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather 
is  not  severe,  and  the  tops  and  leaves 
do  not  freeze,  the  animal  will  eat  only 
the  tops  and  leaves.  Due  to  this  fact, 
many  a  calf  and  horse  has  been  lost, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  these  portions 
of  the  beet  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  oxalic  acid  which  is  a 
strong  stomach  poison. 

Another  objection  to  pasturing  the 
stock  in  the  beet  field  is  that  while 
eating,  the  stock  buries  more  feed  in 
the  earth,  by  tramping,  than  it  eats 


if  the  farmer  can  afford  to  raise  corn 
silage,  he  can  certainly  afford  to  take 
the  proper  care  of  his  beet  tops  and 
leaves.  Experience  has  also  shown 
that  when  the  tops  and  leaves  are 
pastured  they  return  about  $6.00  per 
acre.  If  properly  siloed  they  are 
worth  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  per  acre. 

Many  farmers,  no  doubt,  have  re- 
frained from  siloing  these  by-products 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  of  the 
opinion  that  to  do  so  properly,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  erect  an  ex- 
pensive silo.  This  however,  is  not 
the  case. 

There  are  various  types  of  silos 
that  have  been  found  to  be  ideal  for 
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TYPE  OF  SILO  NO.  3. 


and  when  once  covered  with  earth, 
these  by-products  are  inedible. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious 
that  practice  of  permitting  these  by- 
products to  remain  and  rot  in  the 
field  or  the  more  general  practice  of 
permitting  the  stock  to  pasture  in  the 
beet  field,  should  be  discontinued. 
Siloing  Beet  Tops  and  Leaves. 

While  the  practice  of  siloing  beet 
tops  and  leaves  has  been  practiced  in 
European  beet-growing-countries  for 
many  years,  it  has  only  been  during 
tmt  last  few  years  that  this  method 
of  handling  tnern  has  been  in  vogue 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  beet  de- 
imonstrated,  however,  that  this  is  the 
roost  efficient  method  of  handling 
them  and  the  results  obtained  have 


siloing  these  by-products  and  the 
writer  would  suggest  that  the  farmer 
adopt  the  style  which  is  best  suited 
to  his  particular  conditions. 

The  accompanying  illustrations 
gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  various  types. 

Type  1.  This  is  known  as  the 
"Rick-silo"  and  is  the  most  inexpen- 
sive. The  general  plan  of  siloing  the 
tops  and  leaves  by  this  method  is  to 
place  a  layer  of  straw  on  the  ground 
and  then  pile  the  tops  and  leaves  to 
the  height  of  about  five  feet.  After 
this,  another  layer  of  straw  should  be 
added.  On  top  of  tiis  layer  of  straw, 
from  one  to  two  feet  of  earth  should 
be  added  in  order  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  writer  would  call  atention  to  the 


fact  that  the  amount  of  earth  used  to 
cover  the  mass  must  be  governed  by 
the  weather  conditions.  If  it  is  ex- 
tremely cold  the  greater  amount  of 
earth  covering  should  be  used. 

Some  farmers  who  use  tne  rick  silo 
have  found  it  advisable  to  alternate 
layers  of  tops  and  leaves  with  layers 
of  straw.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  can  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  farmer. 

Type  2.  This  form  of  silo  is  made 
by  digging  a  trench  about  five  feet 
deep  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide, 
the  length  being  determined  by  the 
amount  of  tops  and  leaves  to  be  silo- 
ed. Care  should  be  taken  in  making 
this  type  of  silo,  to  give  the  bottom 
a  slight  slant,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  sufficient  drainage. 

Type  3.  In  this  type,  the  trench, 
need  only  be  about  two  feet  deep, 
the  earth  coming  from  the  pit  being 
used  to  build  the  walls  above  the 
earth.,  surface.  This  type  is  recom- 
mended in  cases  where  the  excavation 
is  difficult  or  where  a  layer  of  hard 
soil  is  present. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
all  of  the  pit  siloes  are  so  construct- 
ed as  to  permit  tue  farmer  to  drive 
in  with  his  wagon.  If  the  amount  of 
tops  and  leaves  to  -be  siloed  is  large, 
the  size  of  the  silo  may  be  increased. 
However,  the  writer  is  more  inclined 
to  favor  the  small  silo  and  if  one  of 
them  is  not  sufficiently  large,  it  is 
practically  just  as  easy  to  make  an- 
other as  to  make  one  larce  silo. 

This  is  also  a  matter  which  must 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  farmer.  Many 
farmers  have  had  excellent  results 
with  extra  large  silos.  Where  the 
large  silo  is  to  be  used,  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  it  be  made  large  enough  to 
permit  the  wagon  to  turn  around. 
This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  unload- 
ing of  tops  and  leaves  and  will  elimin- 
ate the  necessity  of  having  a  runway 
at  each  end. 

Methods  of  Siloing. 

There  are  two  general  methods  used 
in  placing  the  tops  and  leaves  in  the 
silo,  these  being  known  as  the  "re- 
gular" and  "layer '  methods. 

In  brief,  the  "regular"  methoa  con- 
sists of  placing  a  layer  of  straw  in 
the  bottom  of  the  silo,  after  which 
the  tops  and  leaves  are  added  until 
the  pit  is  full. 

The  "layer"    method    whicn  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  favor,  consists 
of  alternating  layers  of    straw  with 
layers  of  beet  tops  and  leaves. 
Covering  the  Silo 

The  general  method  of  covering  the 
silo  is  to  place  a  layer  of  straw  on 
top  of  the  mass  after  whicn  a  layer 
of  dirt  is  added. 

Some  farmers  have  had  excellent 
results  from  not  using  the  earth  cover- 
ing. In  these  cases,  nowever,  a  straw 
stack  has  been  placed  on  top  of  the 
silo  which  serves  the  same  purpose, 
providing  care  is  taken  to  exclude  the 
air. 

Another  method  of  covering  the 
silo  is  putting  manure  on  the  top 
of  a  thick  layer  of  fine  chaff  in  place 
of  earth.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who 
advocate  this  method  of  covering  that 
the  straw  absorbs  any  liquids  com- 
ing from  the  manure.  This  method 
of  covering  has  been  used  by  several 
large  feeders. 

In  no  instance  should  the  tops  and 
leaves  in  the  process  of  siloing  be 
subject  to  excessive  pressure  at  any 
one  point.  In  other  words,  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  an  equal 
pressure  on  the  whole  mass.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  wagon  is  driven  into  the 
pit  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  driv- 
ing in  the  same  tracks. 

Another  precaution  which  the  farm- 
er who  siloes  his  leaves  should  adopt, 
is  to  exclude  all  air  from  coming  in 
contact  with  the  mass  after  siloing. 
This  is  important,  for,  if  the  air  does 
reach  the  mass  after  siloing,  there  are 
liable  to  follow  secondary  reactions 
which  are  favorable  to  the  existence 
of  micro-organisms,  the  combined 
action  of  which  ultimately  will  cause 
putrefaction  to  set  in. 

Several  days  after  siloing,  the 
leaves  become  heated  and  lactic  fer- 
mentation follows,  the  mass  taking 
on  a  dark  brown  color.  If  the  siloing 
has  been  carried  on  in  a  proper  man- 


Richards  Durocs 

are  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Idaho 
State  Fair,  Boise,  Idaho. 

They  will  be  shipped  from  Boise 
to  Salt  Lake  for  exhibition  at  the 
Utah  State  Fair  September  29  to 
October  6. 

See  us  at  the  Fair  and  if  you 
are  in  the  market  for  a  Choice 
Boar  or  Sow  we  can  furnish  your 
wants. 

We  guarantee  to  please  or  will 
refund  your  money. 

RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  CO. 
Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  DurocB" 


FOR  SALE 

If  my  pigs  don't  make  you  money, 
don't  blame  the  Duroc  Hog,  "Richard 
Defender,"  the  champion  boar  of  the 
West  today.  My  young  pigs  are  from 
him  and  "Richard  Path  Finder."  My 
sows  are  also  prize  winners. 

VICTOR  n.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 

Produce  market  wishes  to  hear  from 
parties  having  all  kinds  poultry  and 
fresh  eggs  for  sale.  Box  237  Ely, 
Nevada. 

KESKO  FARM 
Ranches  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  75  Heifers 

also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  youi 
acquaintance.  See  tnese  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 


CHOICE   TURKEY  RED 
SEED  WHEAT 
SUPERIOR  VARIETY 

Will  yield  better  than  the  ordinary 
varieties.  Only  small  amount  of  it  in 
the  State.  Recleaned  and  ready  for 
planting.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Orders  received  subject  to  stock  being 
sold.   Write  for  prices. 

J.  W.  PAXMAN 

Nephi  Utah 


ner,  the  mass  will  remain  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation  for  a  long  period. 

Some  authorities  have  advocated 
the  placing  of  cement  bottoms  in  the 
siloes  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
liquid.  The  extra  expense  involved  in 
this  method  does  not  appear  to  be 
warranted  as  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a  resultant  increase  in  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  final  product,  and  it  has 
been  found  where  the  liquid  has  been 
retained  that  the  palatability  of  the 
product  has  been  lessened. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  addition  of  one  half  of  one 
percent  of  common  salt,  the  conser- 
vation of  siloed  leaves  may  be  in- 
creased. 

If  salt  is  used,  the  fact  should  be 
tsken  into  account  when  feeding  lest 
an  excess  of  the  condiment  be  admin- 
istered to  the  animal. 

The  silage  will  be  ready  for  feeding 
approximately  s'x  weeks  after  the  silo 
has  been  closed. 

In  filling  the  silo  care  should  be 
taken  to  fill  the  same  as  quick!:*  as 
possible.  In  any  event  at  least 
several  layers  of  fresh  tops  and  lea  ros 
should  be  added  each  day. 

The  Utah  and  Idaho  farmers  need 
have  no  hesitancy  in  siloing  their 
bec-t  tops  and  leases,  providing  they 
are  willing  to  prepare  their  silos  in 
the  proper  manner  and  take  proper 
precaution  to  exclude  the  air  from 
the  silo  after  filling.  This  is  not  a 
new  practice  and  it.  has  passed  the 
experimental  stage.  At  the  present 
time,  the  siloing  of  these  by-products 
is  being  practiced  by  the  most  suc- 
cessful beet  growers  in  Colorado, 
Michigan  and  Wisonsin. 
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To  the  Farmers  of  Utah 

YOUR  PART  IN  THE  SECOND 
LIBERTY  LOAN 


The  farmers  of  America  are  supplying  the 
world  with  food,  and  the  farmers  of  Utah 
are  doing  their  full  share.  Without  this 
food,  success  in  the  War  would  be  imposs- 
ible. The  patriotism  of  the  service  you 
are  now  rendering  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated but  food  alone  will  not  win  the  war. 
Our  government  must  be  provided  with 
money.  Huge  armies  must  be  clothed 
and  armed  and  supplied  with  the  tools  of 
war,  and  transported  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

You  must  help 
financially,  too 

In  a  world  made  free  by  the  blood — the 
suffering — the  tears  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  his  fellow  men,  no  American, 
and  surely  no  Utahn,  will  feel  that  he  has 
done  his  duty  until  he  has  DONE  ALL 
THAT  HE  CAN. 

To  the  full  extent  of  your  ability  YOU 
must  carry  on  YOUR  shoulders  some  of 


the  financial  burden  of  this  war  for 
humanity. 

In  making  your  subscription  to  the  second 
Liberty  Loan,  think  of  the  Utah  boys  who 
are  offering  their  lives,  if  need  by,  that 
civilization  shall  not  perish.  Among 
those  boys  are  your  own  sons  and  your 
neighbors'  sons.  Remember  that  we  are 
not  only  fighting  for  humanity — we  are 
fighting  for  the  safety  of  our  own  homes 
— for  the  safety  of  our  own  wives  and 
children.  Our  armies  are  fighting  in 
Europe  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  fight  in  America. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  make  your 
subscription. 

Make  it  to  include  money  you  need.  Make 
it  to  include  money  you  CANNOT 
POSSIBLY  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT. 
And  the  feeling  that  will  spring  up  in 
your  heart  will  be  patriotism — and  more. 
It  will  be  your  part  in  the  universal 
sacrifice — "That  the  world  may  be  made 
safe  for  Democracy." 


Don't  Wait 

Go  to  your  bank  NOW  and  buy  the  bonds  that  will  send  your 
dollars  over  there  to  give  a  FAIR  CHANCE  to  the  boys  who  are 
offering  their  lives  for  the  world's  liberty. 
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Sugar  Beet  Contracts  for  1918 


Farm  Bureau  Sugar  Beet  Committee 
Meet.     Two-way  Contracts  for 
Next  Year. 

Representatives  from  a  number  of 
county  farm  bureaus  met  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  October  4th,  members  of  the 
general  sugar  beet  committees,  called 
together  to  consider  the  contracts  for 
next  year,  1918.  Representatives  of 
the  government  and  agricultural 
college  were  present. 

After  a  short  discussion  by  the 
committee,  Mr.  Mark  Austin,  general 
agriculture  superintendent  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  company,  was  ask- 
ed to  explain  to  the  committee  the 
proposed  contracts  made  by  the  sugar 
companies  for  next  year.  The  first 
plan  was  a  profit  sharing  contract  for 
an  equal  division  of  all  profits  on 
sugar  after  the  farmer  nad  been  paid 
$7.00  for  beets  and  sugar  companies 
allowed  $5.50  for  manufacturing  the 
sugar.  The  other  plan  was  for  a  flat 
rate  of  $8.50  per  ton.  Either  con- 
tract can  be  signed  at  the  option  of 
the  grower. 

The  profit-sharing  plan  will  provide 
for  paying  for  the  beets  $7  per  ton, 
guaranteed  to  be  paid  during  harvest 
time  as  heretofore,  and  in  addition, 
it  will  provide  that  the  beet  growers 
shall  receive  one-half  of  the  net 
amount  received  by  the  companies 
from  the  sale  of  sugar  over  $5.50  per 
bag. 

These  two  forms  of  contracts  were 
agreed  upon  by  the  combined  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  and  the  Amalgamated 
Sugar  Company.  After  the  sugar 
officials  had  confered  with  govern- 
ment officials  on  sugar  matters. 

Mr.  James  W.  Jones,  government 
speculist  on  sugar  beet  matters,  dis- 
cussed the  two  plans  and  endorsed  the 
profit  sharing  idea. 

Members  of  the  committee  freely 
discussed  the  question  of  costs,  both 
as  to,  growing  beets  and  as  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar.  Explanations  were 
made  and  figures  given  to  show  that 
the  contracts  were  about  as  fair  as 
could  be  arrived  at  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

A  final  vote  was  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee and,  with  but  one  dissenting 
vote,  they  endorsed  the  two  contracts 
and  the  matter  was  refered  back  to 
the  local  bureaus. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  by 
the  committee  that  the  local  farm 
bureaus  should  help  secure  the  beet 
contracts  for  next  year. 

About  New  Factories. 

Mr.  j ones  went  into  some  details 
showing  the  farmers  why  it  was  a 
good  thing  for  the  sugar  factories  to 
run  at  full  capacity.  Both  farmer  and 
manufacturer  suffered  when  only  a 
partial  crop  was  produced. 

Members  of  the  committee  endorsed 
the  idea  of  discouraging  the  erection 
of  more  factories  in  the  local  sugar 
districts,  until  after  efficiency  in  the 
growing  of  beets  has  reached  a  stand- 
ard where  the  factories  now  in  oper- 
ation or  in  the  course  of  construction 
may  be  supplied  sufficiently  to  keep 
them  in  operation  100  per  cent. 

The  speech  harvesting  of  crops  and 
their  prompt  delivery  to  the  sugar  fac- 
tories also  was  pointed  out  as  an  item 
of  bringing  profit  to  the  highest  possi- 
ble mark,  which  should  be  given  im- 
mediate consideration. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  addition  that 
at  a  certain  factory  where  the  crop  of 
beets  ran  out  too  soon  and  curtailed 
eight  days  oi  the  run,  a  loss  of  10  per 
cent  developed.  Had  the  district  fur- 
nished a  full  quota  of  beets  the  10  per 
cent  would  have  been  saved.  This 
would  have  been  of  immediate  interest 
to  farmers  with  profit-sharing  con- 
tracts. 

Beet  Harvesters. 

The  labor  problem  of  growing 
beets  was  discussed.  Mr.  Jones  ex- 
plained a  plan  he  was  working  on  to 
help  In  the  harvesting  of  beets.  The 
proper  kind  of  labor-saving  machinery 
would  help  and  he  wanted  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  work  with  him  In 
trying  out  and  Improving  some 
mechanical  harvesters.     This  com- 


mitteee  will  do  some  experimenting 
this  fall  with  the  hopes  of  having 
ready  for  next  fall  some  good  practical 
machines. 


-O- 


SILOING   BEET  TOPS 
Answered  by  James  W.  Jones. 

Does  the  dirt  pit  silo  hava  to  be 
any  given  depth  or  other  dimensions? 

How  much  dirt  must  be  placed  on 
top  to  w|eight  the  silage  down? 

Answering  the  first  question,  it  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  that  any 
given  dimensions  shall  be  observed  in 
making  la  silo  for  beet  tops.  Siloing 
be|et  tops  does  noi  differ,  in  tae  actual 
process  of  making  silage,  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  than  making  silage 
from  corn.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary or  even  expedient  that  the  beiet 
tops  and  crowns  shall  be  run  through 
a  cutter.    That  is  unnecessary. 

The  principle  of  converting  any  kind 
of  green  succulent  crops  into  silage 
involves  the  packing,  undler  pressure 
and  excluding  the  air. 

Where  a  concrete  or  other  silo  is 
used,  it  is  essential  that  the  silage 
shall  be  tramped  solidly  as  the  struc- 
ture is  being  filled.  Th)e  air  must  be 
excluded.  In  filling  a  natural  earth 
silo  with  beet  tops  and  crowns,  where 
there  is  a  larger  exposed  area,  the 
matter  of  keeping  the  tops  and  crowns 
thoroughly  packed  as  the  pit  is  being 
filled  is  even  more  important.  Where 
the  tops  and  crowns  are  piled  high 
above  the  level  of  the  pit,  precautions 
must  be  exercised  to  have  sufficient 
earth  around  the  sides  to  prevent  the 
packing  process  from  buldging  the 
sides  and  thus  allowing  th|e  air  to  get 
in. 

Where  the  water  table  comes  close 
to  the  surface  during  the  winter 
period,  the  pit  will  need  to  be  more 
shallow, — the  depth  to  be  determined 
by  the  rise  of  the  water. 

Answering  the  second  question,  it 
is  easily  reasoned  that  a  shallow  earth 
pit  silo  will  need  more  dirt  on  top  to 
properly  weight  thle  contents  than  will 
the  deeper  pit  because  the  pressure  of 
the  tops  and  crowns  in  the  deeper  ex- 
cavation will  obviously  help  in  pack- 
ing. In  building  a  concrete  silo, 
heavier  re-inforcement  is  needed  in 
the  lower  courses  than  in  the  courses 
nearer  the  top,  because  the  pressure 
near  the  bottom  of  the  silo  is  greater. 
The  same  principles  are  applied  in 
the  earth  silo.  Some  of  the  extensive 
feeders  with  plenty  ol  tops  make  their 
silos  60  to  70  feet  wide.  For  the  aver- 
age grower,  it  will  be  very  much  bet- 
ter to  make  a  long  narrow  pit.  The 
narrow  pit,  say  from  8  to  14  feet  in 
width  has  two  advantages.  The  pit 
may  be  filled  and  therefore  closed  in 
a  shorter  time  with  iess  exposed  area 
and  then  it  is  not  so  hard  to  shovel 
the  earth  on,  in  finishing  the  silo.  It 
will  be  better  to  make  two  narrow 
pits,  immediately  parallel,  if  need  be, 
than  one  very  wide  pit.  Be  sure  to 
gather  the  tops  and  crowns  before  the 
moisture  has  evaporated  and  cause 
the  mass  to  be  too  dry,  at  filling  time. 
Best  to  gather  the  tops  each  day  and 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  field  to  exceed  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  difficult  to  pack  the  mass  of 
material  if  they  are  allowed  to  dry  too 
much. 

There  is  a  net  profit  of  $25  per  acre 
awaiting  the  grower  for  his  beet  tops 
and  crowns  over  and  above  the  profits 
feeding  in  the  usual  way. 

Beet  top  silage  has  a  value  corre- 
sponding to  the  value  of  good  corn 
silage. 


IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  SUGAR  BEETS 

I.  D.  O'Donnell. 
Growing   Sugar  Beets  Promotes: 

1.  Through  cultivation,  which 
means  better  soil  conditions  and  few- 
er weeds. 

2.  Crop  rotation,  which  means  bet- 
ter farming  methods  and  even  distri- 
bution of  labor. 

3.  Dairying  and  livestock  nandling, 
which  means  better  incomes  and 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

Growing  Sugar  Beets  Decreases: 
1.   Danger  of  crop  losses  from  hall 


THE  TWIN  CITY  TRACTOR 


The  Famous — Twin  City  16-30-Equipped  with  a  4  clyinder  5  x  7% 
vertical  engine — bull  gears  completely  enclosed  in  dust-proof  casing. 

The  Tractor  with  the  lightest  weight  per  horsepower. 

The  Tractor  with  the  least  upkeep  and  cost  per  acre. 

MINNEAPOLIS  STEEL  &  MACHINERY  CO. 

220-222-224  W.  So.  TEMPLE  SALT  LAKE 

Samples  on  hand — Write  for  circulars — Cash  or  Time. 


or  frost;  the  sugar  beet  is  a  hardy 
plant. 

2.  The  cost  of  crops  tnat  follow; 
the  digging  of  beets  is  as  good  as 
deep  fall  plowing. 

3.  Financial  risk  of  changes  in 
crop  markets;  the  price  of  beets  is 
known  before  they  are  planted. 

Growing  of  Sugar  Beets  Increases: 

1.  By  25  to  50  per  cent  the  yields 
of  crops  following  beets. 

2.  The  market  for  forage  through 
local  increases  in  livestock  business. 

3.  rne  price  per  acre  of  land  and 
makes  the  price  stable. 

4.  The  population  of  country  and 
town,  making  bigger  and  local  mar- 
kets. 

5.  The  supply  d  local,  year-round 
available  labor. 

The  tops  and  crowns  of  sugar  beets 
are  equal  to  an  acerage  cutting  of 
alfalfa  with  a  grain  of  ration  added, 
in  making  beef  and  mutton. 

An  acre  of  beets  will  furnish  7  to 
15  tons  of  tops  for  ensilage. 

The  beet  pulp  and  molasses  by-pro- 
ducts from  the  sugar  factory  make 
excellent  cheap  feed  for  stock.  Pulp 
i'< >r  old  ews  and  old  cows  and  molasses 
for  hogs  and  horses. 

Sugar  companies  keep  expert  agri- 
culturists in  the  field  to  help  the  farm- 
ers, without  cost  to  the  farmer. 

Sugar  beets  mane  a  paying  crop 
for  young  orchards. 

Keep  one-fourth  of  your  farm  in 
sugar  beets  and  after  your  crop  rota- 
tion gets  the  working  you  will  bar- 
vest  as  much  from  the  remaining 
three-fourths  as  you  now  do  from  your 
entire  farm. 

Sugar  beets  are  a  gocd  crop  for 
small  farms. 

Sugar  beet  districts  are  prosperous 
farming  communities. 

It  is  easy  for  a  beet  grower  to  get 
credit  at  the  bank. 

Handling  of  sugar  beets  -requires 
good  horses  and  good  roads,  and  both 
are  found  in  the  sugar  districts. 

Assuming  the  above  to  be  true,  and 
in  view  of  the  overwnelming  testi- 
mony, we  cannot  question  it,  it  is 
simply  up  to  the  farmers,  as  to  how 
quickly  they  realize  the  prosperity 
which  can  be  theirs  for  the  asking, 
and  which  we  have  all  been  dreaming 
of  and  hoping  for  during  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years.  Think  it  over, 
turn  under  five,  ten  twenty  or  forty 
acres  of  alfalfa  this  fall  and  be  ready 
to  sign  a  contract  when  the  sugar 
man  comes  around. 

 o  

HOW  TO  PURCHASE 

FARM  SUPPLIES 

It  has  been  suggested  by  transport- 
ation experts  who  are  with  the  Food 
Administration  that,  after  the  harvests 
are  laid  by,  the  farmer  make  an 
estimate  of  tno  fertilizer,  seed,  mach- 
inery and  the  like  that  he  will  need 
for  the  coming  season,  and  then  place 
his  order.      This  will  eliminate  the 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 
SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Clobe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


failure  to  receive  supplies  which  re 
suited  last  spring  on  account  of  ca 
congestion  and  priority  of  shipment. 

Between  March  1  and  July  15  of  tt 
year  the  railroad  operating    in  the 
East  and  Middle  West  made  a  saving 
of  28,000,000  passenger  miles  by  cut 
ting  down  on  the  number  of  passenge 
trains.    .Not  counting  the  saving 
labor,     this      reduction  continue 
throughout  the  year  will    mean  tn 
saving  of  500,000  tons  of    coal  pe 
annum. 

From  the  farmer's  standpoint  a  lit 
saving  may  be  effected  in  the  comin 
months.  All  orders  for  supplies  should 
be  placed  early.  It  is  also  advisable 
for  several  farmers  in  a  community 
to  club  together  in  ordering  so  that 
each  car  may  be  loaded  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity,  and  in  this  manner 
eliminate  transportation  waste.  By 
acting  on  these  suggestions  suppliea 
will  arrive  in  season  so  that  time, 
which  Is  so  precious  during  the  spriag 
rush,  may  be  saved;  and  at  the  same 
time  tne  crops  will  have  advantage 
of  those  things  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cessful planting,  tending  and  harvest- 
ing. Cars  should  be  loaded  and  ua- 
loaded  promptly  when  placed  on  the 
siding.  No  stumbling  blocks  should  . 
be  left  in  our  path  of  preparation  for 
a  bumper  crop  in  1918. 

 o  

EASY 

"Don't  you  find  it  hard  these  times 
to  meet  expenses?" 

"Hard-  Man  alive  I  meet  expenses 
at  evlery  turn." — Boston  Transcript. 
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Storage  of  Potatoes—Everybody  Use  Potatoes 


Our  potato  crop  is  a  big  one  this 
year.  What  to  do  with  it  is  a  prob- 
lem. Railroads  may  be  a.jle  to  haul 
them  to  a  market  and  they  may  not. 
When  they  are  ready  to  dig,  up  they 
must  come.  Tne  suggestion  is  now 
offered  that  every  one  who  can,  should 
store  enough  for  their  own  us  and  a 
few  bushel  for  their  neighbor  for  win- 
ter use. 

Potatoes  must  be  kept  in  a  cool 
place  if  they  are  stored  in  a  cellar 
under  the  house  or  near  a  cellar 
where  the  furnace  is  kept. 

The  cuts  shown  here  will  give  some 


lar  temperature  lowered,  and  the  air 
freshened. 

Toward  spring  the  potato  snows  in- 
clination to  sprout;  the  sprouts  should 
be  rubbed  off. 

When  there  are  signs  of  rotting,  the 
potatoes  should  without  delay  be 
examined  and  picked  over.  It  often 
happens  that  the  potatoes  are  wet  and 
slimy  from  the  presence  of  rotting 
tubers.  This  unpleasant  condition 
may  be  remedied  by  spreauing  out  the 
tubers,  and  air  drying;  or,  dry  sand, 
sawdust,  or  ashes  may  be  used  to  dry 
them. 


remain  green  longest  and  where  foli- 
age is  highly  resistant  to  injury. 
Effect  of  Temperature  in  General. 

The  potato  is  a  living,  breathing 
organism  and  is  variously  affected  by 
heat,  cold,  moisture. 

While  cool  storage  is  favorable  to 
keeping,  yet,  under  all  circumstances 
the  storage  cellar  must  be  frost  proof 
and  kept  not  colder  than  39  to  41  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  for  the  potato  is 
easily  frozen  and  as  easily  becomes 
sweet  from  the  accumulation  of  sugar. 
In  very  cold  storage  the  amount  of 
sugar  may  easily  reach  2  per  cent. 


The  formation  of  ice  crystals  in  the 
the  cells  of  the  tuber  is  the  critical 
life  point.  The  temperature  may  be 
reduced  considerably  under  the  freez- 
ing point,  30.2  degrees  Fahrenheit,  be- 
fore freezing  sets  in.  Not  until  the 
cooling  reaches  26.6  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  oftentimes  under  this,  do  ice 
crystals  form. 

Heat  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
sugar  from  the  starch  of  the  potato, 
the  destruction  of  the  sugar  by  breath- 
ing, and  the  reverse  action  changing 
sugar  into  starch.  In  potatoes,  kept 
near  the  freezing  point,  the  formation 


"''V-^'^  AM.  STEEL.  &  WIRE  CO." 

General  plan  of  cellar,  showing  cool  corner  and  how  it  is  separ-    Courtesy  of  American  steel  and  "Wire  Co  mpany. 

ated  from  the  rest  of  the  room.  Showing  plan  for  storing  potatoes  in  cellar. 


idea  of  how  to  arrange  the  cellar  for 
storing  potatoes  and  other  vegetables. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  control  the 
temperature,  ventilation  and  dryness 
if  the  room,  if  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  In  a  recent  bulletin  sent 
>ut  by  the  American^  Steel  and  Wire 
Company,  they  say: 

Operating  the  Cold  Cellar 

Invest  in  an  accurate  thermometer. 

The  cold  of  the  early  winter  does  not 
ienet.rate  the  cell;tr,  and  during  this 
'eriod  the  ventilator,  or  a  window, 
lay  be  left  open.  When  the  temper- 
tore  of  the  cellar  falls  to  41  degrees, 
na  a  cold  snap  mreatens,  the  cellar 
iu«t  be  closed  tight.. 

On  mild  winter  days,  the  window  or 
bntllator  may  be  opened,  and  the  eel- 


The  Aim  in  Storing  Potatoes 

The  aim  should  be  to  keep  pota- 
toes in  condition  to  eat,  well  into  the 
spring  time,  and  even  longer. 

Potatoes  which  are  classified  as 
"Early"  are  good  only  in  the  late  sum- 
mer, fall  and  the  first  part  of  the  win- 
ter. Even  with  the  greatest  care 
these  potatoes  sweeten  and  show 
signs  of  sprouting  In  mid-winter. 
"Late"  potatoes  keep  well  into  the 
springtime  and  are  still  usable  in 
summer! 

The  potato  should  be  full  ripe;  that 
is,  contain  the  maximum  amount  of 
dry  matter.  When  the  vines  are  kill- 
ed by  blight  before  the  potato  is  fully 
ripe  the  keeping  quality  is  affected 
adversely. 

The  best  keeping  sort  are  those  that 


Effect  of  Temperature  in  Detail. 

In  1777  Scheele  pointed  out  that 
plants,  like  animals,  consumed  oxygen 
and  gave  off  carbon  dioxide.  In  1779 
Ingenhouse  pointed  out  that  all  plants 
at  night  gave  off  carbon  dioxide.  In 
1804  Theo.  de  Saussure  proved  the 
fact  that  all  plants  require  oxygen  for 
growth.  In  1838  Meyen  eleborated  the 
subject  of  plant  respiration. 

Under  certain  conditions  plants  con- 
tinue to  give  off  carbon  dioxide  after 
their  supply  of  oxygen  has  been  cut 
off.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
brleaking  up  of  elaborated  compounds 
and  is  known  technically  as  intramole- 
cular respiration. 

The  freezing  point  of  the  potato 
tuber  lies  around  26  to  28  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


of  sugar  exceeds  the  use  of  sugar  by 
breathing  and  the  rebuilding  of  starch; 
sugar  is  stored  up  in  the  tuber  and  it 
becomes  sweet  and  not  edible. 

The  potato  contains  most  starch  and 
nitrogenous  substance  immediately 
after  harvesting.  The  greatest  loss  of 
starch  from  stored  potatoes  resulted 
when  potatoes  were  held  in  moist, 
warm  storage;  the  least  loss  of  starch 
resulted  when  potatoes  were  held  in 
light,  dry,  cool  storage.  Ue  best  con- 
ditions for  storage  were  found  to  be 
cutting  off  moisture  and  heat,  and  this 
without  reaching  the  freezing  point  of 
the  tuber. 

Loss  In  Weight  on  Storing. 

Mentzel  and  Lengerke    found  100 
pounds  of  potatoes  lost  the  following 
(Continued  on  pagj  15) 
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DAIRYING 


VARIATIONS  IN  TESTS  OF  COWS 

By  W.  H.  Underwood. 
There  are  many  different  conditions 
under  which  tests  of  cows  change. 
The  idea  that  when  a  cow  freshens 
she  tests  compartively  low  and  that 
as  she  advances  in  the  period  cf  lact- 
ation her  milk  contains  more  butter- 
fat  is  quite  general  and  i  correct  as 
a  general  rule.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
that  it  is  as  correct  as  any  rule  we 
can  lay  down  with  regard  to  —  is 
matter. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  test  begins  to  increase  about 
the  fifth  month  of  lactation  and  that 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  one  or 
even  two  per  cent  between  the  aver- 
age test  when  taken  by  months, 
comparing  the  month  in  which  the 
cow  tests  the  lowest  with  that  in 
which  she  produces  the  richest  milk. 
But  while  we  may  look  for  the  test 
to  begin  to  increase  about  the  fifth 
month  there  may  be  a  month  or  more 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  in 
which  her  test  will  be  very  low. 

As  a  rule,  the  average  test  of  a 
cow  for  a  whole  year  does  not  vary 
greatly.  If  there  be  a  month  in, 
which  her  test  runs  very  high  we 
may  look  for  a  period  in  which  her 
milk  will  be  thin  enough  to  compen- 
sate for  the  unusual  amount  of  fat 
she  has  given  us,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  should  find  her  about 
aa  we  have  found  her  in  the  past. 
But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule 
and  they  are  very  important. 

The  question  is  often  asked  "Can 
we  feed  butterfat  into  milk?"  Well, 
we  cannot  as  a  general  rule,  but  un- 
der some  circumstances  we  can. 
When  a  cow  freshens  in  unusually 
good  flesh  she  may  be  expected  to 
test  much  higher  than  she  would  if 
she  were  in  a  poor  flesh  condition. 
I  used  to  be  in  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing a  few  herds  kept  under  different 
management  back  in  the  days  when 
we  delivered  our  milk  to  the  cream- 
ery where  it  was  tested  and  separ- 
ated. Then  the  most  of  our  cows 
freshened  in  the  spring  and  some  of 
them  were  not  as  well  fed  and  cared 
for  as  they  are  now.  I  remember  one 
herd  in  particular  that  always  tested 
low,  yes,  very  low,  when  the  cows 
began  their  year's  work.  But  as  the 
season  advanced  and  the  cows  put  on 
flesh  the  test  went  up.  In  about  five 
months  after  calving  this  herd  tested 
nearly  two  per  cent  more  than  they 
did  in  the  spring  when  they  freshen- 
ed. 

The  amount  of  butterfat  that  a  cow 
can  product  in  a  year  is  varied  by  a 
number  o±  conditions,  but  I  know  of 
no  single  limitation  outside  of  a  lack 
of  good  food  in  liberal  quantities 
that  is  more  telling  than  for  her  to 
freshen  when  her  energy  is  impaired 
and  flesh  wanting.  It  is  true  that 
the  cow  that  carries  plenty  of  flesh 
at  freshening  time  is  more  liable  to 
have  milk  fever  than  one  in  poor 
condition,    but    witn    the  present. 


You  will  find  a 
cordial,  helpful  spirit 
at  this  bank,  whether 
your  account  be  large 
or  small. 


Resources-   over  $9,000,000. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


knowledge  of  that  disease  and  its 
treatment,  it  is  hardly  wise  to  feed 
the  cow  sparingly  and  put  up  with 
limited  production  all  through  the 
fore  part  of  the  lactation  period  just 
to  avoid  milk  fever. 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with 
the  owner  of  some  of  the  best  Jer- 
seys in  this  part  of  the  state  and  he 
told  me  of  one  of  his  cows  that  en- 
tered the  Register  of  Merit  class  a 
few  years  ago.  A>.  that  time  her 
average  test  was  above  six  per  cent, 
but  last  month  she  tested  4.2. 

Years  ago,  when  I  tested  but  sel- 
dom, I  found  two  of  my  heifers  test- 
ing 3.4.  I  at  once  resolved  to  sell 
them  but  they  were  not  fat  enough 
to  attract  the  butcher,  and  I  could 
not  sell  them  to  my  neighbors  and 
feel  right  about  it,  so  tuey  stayed 
with  me.  After  a  while  I  tested 
them  again  and  one  of  them  tested 
5.2. 

Sudden  changes  may  be  produced 
in  the  test  by  poor  handling  of  the 
animals.  Thus  it  is  often  said  that 
getting  the  cows  excited  will  lessen 
the  amount  of  butterfat  in  the  milk. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  changes 
in  the  test  of  milk  result  from  causes 
that  are  not  understood  by  any  of  us 
and  probably  not  by  the  old  cow 
herself. 

About  the  only  way  one  can  tell 
what  a  cow  tests  is  to  test  her. 
Often  at  an  auction  where  cows  are 
to  be  sold,  I  have  heard  the  owner 
say:  "This  cow  tests  4.2  or  5.4  or, 
perhaps,  6  per  cent."  The  fact  in 
most  instances  is  that  he  knows 
practically  nothing  about  the  matter 
for  he  has  made  but  one  or  two  tests 
and  regular  and  continued  testing 
are  necessary  to  arrive  at  any  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  what  a  cow 
tests. 

 o  

TAKE  GOOD  CARE  OF  THE  COW. 

E.  D.  Jones. 

In  addition  to  good  feed,  the  cow 
must  have  good  care  in  order  to  make 
the  greatest  profit.  Exposure  to  cold 
winds  and  rains  greatly  counteracts 
the  effects  of  good  feeding.  Stalls  in 
which  the  cows  are  kept  should  be 
tree  from  large  cracks  that  admit  cold 
wind  drafts.  Ventilation  is  needed, 
but  the  air  should  be  admitted  through 
v,  indows  or  openings  high  enough  from 
the  ground  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  en  the  cows.  The  stall  must 
not  become  wet  and  miry  with  manure 
or  from  the  rain.  It  should  be  kept 
dry  and  well  bedded  with  leaves, 
straw,  sawdust,  or  other  available  ma- 
terial. This  will  not  only  keep  the 
cow  clean  and  make  her  comfortable 
but  will  afford  a  pleasant  place  to 
milk  in.  The  bedding  will  also  add 
to  the  amount  of  manure  that  can  be 
carried  to  t»e  field's. 

The  cow  is  a  nervous  animal  and 
should  be  treated  gently  and  kindly. 
If  she  steps  on  the  milker's  foot  or 
slashes  his  face  with  her  tail  or  kicks 
when  her  teats  are  pinched,  she  should 
not  be  kicked  in  return;  and  if  the 
feed-room  door  is  left  open  and  she 
goes  in,  she  should  not  be  beaten  for 
it.  A  careful  milker  rarely  suffers  in- 
jury by  the  cow,  ana  she  will  respond 
readily  to  care,  patience,  and  Kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  milker.  Rough 
treatment  is  expensive,  for  it  reduces 
the  milk  flow. 

 o  

COST  OF  DAIRY  HEIFER 

USUALLY  UNDERRATED 

Ohio  Experiment  Station. 

What  does  It  cost  to  raise  a  dairy 
heifer  to  one  year  and  to  two  years 
old?  Dairymen  usually  underestimate 
the  value  of  heifers. 

reed  al  in  at  medium  prices  costs 
about  $33  for  the  first  year  and  $^X 
for  the  second.  Costs  accounts  of 
raising  calves  by  the  Ohio,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut  Experi- 
ment Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  used  as  tho 
basis  for  these  figures. 

Labor,  Interest  and  mlscellanor  s 


It's  Construction  That 

Insures  Lasting 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  Service  J 

Expert  knowledge  of  materials,  coupled  witluhirty-fiva 
years  of  experience  in  farm  machinery  designing  and 
building,  has  enabled  Holt  Engineers  tomake  the  "Cat- 
erpillar" Tractor  a  machine  of  exceptional  service  and 
efficiency. 

It  is  that  knowledge  which  has  taught  them  to  make 
certain  parts  of  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  steel,  certain 
parts  of  special  alloys,  some  surfaces  chilled  and  some 
surfaces  case-hardened. 

Expert  knowledge  and  choice  of  materials  and  solid 
construction  insure  lasting  service  —  a  fearure  of  this 
tractor  that  puts  bigger  profits  into  the  hands  of 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners.  The  experience  of  tho 
thousands  of  satisfied  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners-  it 
a  safe  guide  for  you  to  follow. 
We  will  gladly  send  full"Caterpillai"Tractor  informa- 
tion on  request. 
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overhead  expenses  must  be  added  to 
this  feed  cost.  The  two-year-old 
heifer  must  be  credited  with  a  calf 
an  the  manure  produced  during  two 
years.  The  net  cost  at  medium  prices 
is  then  given  in  the  bulletin  as  $44.77 
for  the  first  year  a  .d  $29.08  for  the 
second.  At  present  high  prices  the 
n  t  cost  for  two  years  rises  above 
$100. 

Economy  in  dairying  and  care  In 
breeding  only  good  stock  are  there- 
fore necessary.  The  heiter  from  a 
low-producing  dam  ana  an  Inferior 
sire  will  not  return  the  cost  of  her 
production  and  maintenance. 

 o  

WAR  PRICES 

Customer  —  "Send  up  a  quarter's 
worth  of  boiled  ham." 

Shopman — "All  right,  Bir.  Any- 
thing else?" 

Customer — "Yes.  If  my  wife  isn't 
at  homo,  tell  the  boy  to  put  It  through 
the  keyhole." 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 

"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock, 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  foi 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stoc' 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest. 

Prices  * 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  IS 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.O1 

Cutter's  Pill  Injector  1.51 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet, 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tclli 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Culler  Laboratory  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Eastern  Agent 


HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
Purebred  Registered 
Send  tor  Free  UlustrateC 
Sooklets.  The  Holsteln- 
.''rleslun,  Association  01 
America,  Box  279,  Brattlo- 
boro,  Vt. 
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Harvesting 

Soy  Beans 

Inexperienced  Growers  Should  Inform 
Themselves  as  to  Proper  Methods 
and  Avoid  Losses. 

For  the  information  of  farmers  who 
ire  beginning  to  sow  soy  beans  for 
jrain  rather  than  for  hay  and  who  are 
mfamilar  with  the  handling  of  the 
)lants  under  the  former  conditions, 
he  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
:ulture  will  shortly  publish  a  Farm- 
srs'  Bulletin,  "Harvesting  Soy  Beans 
tor  Seed."  The  demand  for  these 
seeds  for  use  in  the  production  of  oil, 
'eed  cake,  and  other  bean  products  is 
■apidly  increasing  and  the  farmers  of 
he  United  States  are  preparing  to 
neet  this  demand. 

The  character  of  growth,  the  uniform 
naturing  habits,  and  the  heavy  seed 
rields  of  the  soy  beans,  says  the  bul- 
etin,  contribute  to  the  ease  of  har- 
resting  and  recommend  the  plants  for 
leed  production.  The  many  disad- 
vantages which  attend  to  harvesting 
>f  cowpeas  for  seed  are  not  common 
a  the  soy  bean.  When  grown  for 
rrain  alone  the  shattering  of  the  pods 
)f  the  soy  bean  is  a  serious  fault  to 
nexperienced  growers  who  are  likely  to 
mstain  a  heavy  loss  of  seed  through 
ack  of  knowledge  and  improper 
landling  of  the  sqy-bean  plant.  The 
mattering  varies  wiih  the  varieties  of 
Jie  bean.  It  is  well,  however,  with 
nost  varieties  to  give  special  atten- 
:ion  as  maturity  approaches  to  pre- 
vent serious  losses  from  this  cause. 
Time  of  Harvesting 

In  general,  the  best  time  to  harvest, 
ixcept  where  special  bean  harvesters 
ire  used,  is  when  about  three-fourths 
>f  the  leaves  have  fallen  and  most  of 
he  pods  have  turned  color.  If  cut  at 
in  earlier  stage,  the  plants  are  difficult 
:o  cure  properly,  and  the  yield  will  be 
essened  materially  on  account  of  the 
mmature  grain.  On  the  other  hand, 
f  the  plants  are  allowed  to  become 
:oo  ripe,  the  pods  will  shatter  before 
)eing  cut,  and  much  seed  will  be  lost 
SVhen  special  harvesters  are  used  to 
gather  the  seed,  the  plants  must  reach 
toll  maturity  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
mits. 

Methods  of  Harvesting. 
Various  methods  of  harvesting  the 
irop  are  in  use  in  different  sections 
where  the  soy  bean  is  grown  largely 
tor  seed  production.  The  cron  may  be 
:ut  with  ordinary  mowing  machines, 
Jelf-rake  reapers,  self-binders,  or  even 
with  scythes,  corn  knives,  or  sickles. 
Hie  beans  also  may  be  harvested  with 
i  special  bean  harvester  which  gathers 
:he  grain  from  the  standing  plants. 

When  the  plants  are  cut  before 
maturity,  they  are  cured  in  shocks  and 
tflowed  to  remain  in  the  field  until  a 
convenient  time  for  threshing.  If 
thoroughly  dry  they  may  be  housed 
rod  threshed  later. 

Threshing. 
Threshing  may  be  done  with  an 
>rdinary  grain  separator,  biu  if  this 
nachine  is  used  it  must  be  altered 
'omewhat  to  prevent  the  cracking  of 
he  beans.  In  some  cases  a  special 
et  of  thin  concaves  is  used  for  thresh- 
ng  beans  and  in  other  instances  some 
r  the  concaves  are  removed.  '  Good 
augment  on  the  part  of  the  thresher- 
ian  will  enable  him  to  adjust  the 
rdlnary  separator  so  that  the  beans 
•ay  be  threshed  with  little  splitting. 
Pecial  pea  and  bean  separat'  s  are 

LtheJnarket'  and  the,r  J8e  may  be 
insable  when  large  acerages  of  the 
«ns  are  to  he  handled.  If  thorough- 
fl^T'  8t°7  bMns  ran  b0  threshed  with 

poLJ       7  a  ;':TT1a,,  acrft^e  Is  to  be 

practicable  and  economical     in  a 

«  to  advantage  in  threshing  beans 

«■  shell  0..t  very  readily  with  such 
machine. 

Hie  straw  obtained  from  threshing 
f  beans  for  seed  is  a  valuable  feed 
I .  ."'  kinds  of  stock.    In  many  sec- 

na  the  atraw  Is  baled  at  the'  time  of 
lr*U>lng  and  sold  to  liverymen,  dairy- 

<J»  and  atock  feeders. 

Storage  of  Seed. 
M  soy  bean  seed  spoils  rather  easily 


WE  BUILT  THIS  CAR  FOR  YOU 


Cl^he  light  weight  and 
even  power  of  the  Oak- 
land Sensible  Six  makes 
it  extremely  easy  on  tires 


Touring  Car 
Roadster 
Coupe 
Sedan 


$  990 
990 
1490 
1190 


Roadster  Coupe    .  1150 

F.  O.  B. 


WE  take  it  that  the 
average  sensible 
American  buys  his  motor 
car  to  use — for  himself 
and  his  family  to  enjoy, 
at  a  cost  within  reason. 

We  have  built  this  new 
Oakland  Sensible  Six  to 
this  idea,  and  we  believe 
it  more  faithfully  ex- 
presses it  than  any  other 
car  on  the  market. 

It  is  not  a  racing  car,  in  the 
sense  that  comfort  is  sacri- 
ficed to  speed;  nor  is  it  a  show 
car,  in  the  sense  that  efficiency 
is  sacrificed  to  size. 

It  is  simply  a  very  well- 
made,  competent  and  comfort- 
able automobile — a  sensible 
car. 


The  overhead-valve  motor 
in  this  new  Oakland  is  simple 
and  compact;  it  delivers  at 
2600  r.  p.  m.  44  horse-power, 
or  one  full  working  horse- 
power for  every  48  pounds  of 
car  weight. 

It  is  exceedingly  economical 
of  fuel,  and  in  relation  to  the 
weight  of  the  car  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  in  the  world, 

The  body  of  the  car  is  very 
roomy  and  of  exceptionally 
solid  construction;  it  is  swung 
on  specially  graded  springs  of 
great  comfort,  and  is  uphol- 
stered in  genuine  leather. 

We  know  that  the  present 
market  cannot  equal  Oakland 
value  except  at  a  considerable 
advance  in  cost. 

Oakland  Motor  Car  Company 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX 


if  not  properly  handled,  care  should  be 
exercised    in    curing    and  storing. 
After  the  beans  are    threshed  they 
should  be  watched  carefully  to  avoid 
heating  and  molding.      When  thor- 
oughly dry,  there  is  no  such  danger. 
The  best  plan,  perhaps,  is  to  spread 
the  seeds  out  on  a  floor  immediately 
after  threshing  and  shovel  them  over 
from  time  to  time    until    they  are 
thoroughly  dry.    After  this  they  may 
be  safely  put  into  sacks  or  bins.  The 
storeroom  should  be  dry  and  with  a 
free  circulation  of  air.    Soy-bean  seed 
loses  Its  viability  rather  rapidly,  and 


it  is  not  safe  +o  hold  seel  for  plant- 
ing purposes  more  than  two  seasons. 
The  seeds  of  the  soy  bean,  unlike  those 
of  the  cowpea,  are  rarelv  attacked  by 
weevils  or  other  grain  insects. 

 o  

52  BUSHELS  OF  OATS  PER 

ACRE  ON  DRY-FARM 
Jense  Nielson  has  finished  thresh- 
ing at  his  farm  on  Bull  Dog  Park, 
where  he  raised  fifty-two  bushels  of 
oats  to  the  acre  on  twenty-seven 
acres.  This  land  was  plowed  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  made  to  fallow  last 
summer.    It  was  planted    this  last 


spring,  since  which  time  it  has  scarce- 
ly been  dampened  by  a  shower. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  not  familiar 
with  the  situation,  it  should  be  stated 
that  there  is  no  ditch  on  Bull  Dog 
Park,  and  no  chance  to  get  water  for 
irrigating.  It  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  a  south  slope,  and  not  far 
away  from  the  breaks  of  the  canyon. 
— San  Juan  Blade. 

 o  

The  weeds  destroyed  and  the  man- 
ure produced  by  sheep  on  a  farm 
ordinarily  pay  for  the  labor  devoted 
to  the  fiock. 
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Marketing  Dairy  Products 

From  the  Farmers'  Standpoint 


By  Sterling  E.  Price. 


Another  item  of  increasing  import- 
ance in  marketing  dairy  products  is 
that  of  co-operation.  It  also  has  its 
strong  and  weak  points.  By  it  a  bet- 
ter and  more  uniform  product  is  ob- 
tained, which  usually  sells  for  a  higher 
price  than  private  dairy  goods.  The 
product  will  also  be  greater  from  the 
milk  unless  the  private  dairy  man 
has  good  utensils,  and  a  proper  dairy 
managed  by  a  skillful  person.  The 
actual  cost  of  manufacturing  a  pound 
of  cheese  or  butter  is  less  because, 
as  before  stated,  the  expense  of 
equiping  several  small  dairies  is  less 
than  to  equip  one  large  enough  to 
handle  all  the  product.  A  better  pro- 
duct is  made.  Instead  of  many  per- 
sons making  butter  and  cheese  two 
or  three  skilled  persons  are  able  to  do 
all  the  work  in  a  factory,  thus  saving 
labor  and  producing  a  uniform  first 
class  product.  It,  moreover,  reduces 
labor  on  the  farm,  relieving  the  wife 
of  dairy  drudgery.  Much  might  be 
made  of  its  weaknesses  but  the  main 
ones  are  the  selfishness  existing  in 
the  majority  of  sections,  the  tendency 
to  multiply  small  «and  poorly  equip- 
ped factories,  and  tue  fact  that  some 
factories  run  only  part  of  the  yea". 

A  survey  of  co-operation  in  the  U. 
S.  shows  that  it  is  far  more  prevalent 
than  in  generally  Delieved,  thouga 
not  upon  as  strong  a  business  basis 
as  is  needed.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
farmers  co-operative  marketing  and 
purchasing  organizations  transacted 
a  business  last  year  of  $1,400,000,000. 
In  Wisconsin  alone  we  find  380  co-op- 
erative creameries  working  success- 
fully. These  creameries  run  on  a 
capital  investment  of  from  $410  to 
$29,100.  The  majority  running  from 
$1,000  to  $5,000  wth  an  average  of 
$3,500  capital  for  280  creameries 
studied.  They  paid  in  dividends  all 
the  way  from  nothing  to  25  per  cent 
on  the  capital  stock.  Only  one-third 
of  them  paid  more  than  6  per  cent, 
corresponding  to  interest,  while  one- 
fourth  of  them  pay  none  at  all.  The 
remaining  two-fifths  pay  from  3  per- 
cent to  6  per  cent.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  more  than  half  the 
creameries  paying  anything  on  stock, 
pay  interest  on  investment  rather 
than  profits  on  earnings.  "Of  all  the 
creameries  two-thirds  pay  from  none 
to  6  per  cent."  More  tnan  half  of 
them  pay  interest  fixed  at  5  to  6  per 
cent.  Most  of  those  paying  more 
than  6  per  cent  do  not  exceed  10  per 
cent.  In  fact,  96  per  cent  of  the 
creameries  get  from  10  per  cent  in- 
terest down  to  none.  From  the 
standpoint  of  interest  payments  on 
capital  stock,  the  share  holders  are 
not  seriously  detracting  from  the 
proportion  of  saving  which  on  a  pro 
rata  basis,  would  normally  belong  to 
non  members.  As  a  usual  practice 
these  creameries  Instead  of  paying 
high  interest  on  capital  stock  distri- 
bute the  savings  in  tne  form  of  high- 
er prices  for  the  products  furnished. 
They  seldom  discriminate  between 
snareholders    and  non-shareholders. 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
and  a  team  and  adesirctomake 
money  this  winter,  gat  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dred! of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"  Amtrifmn"  ruM-Ms  Icrb  power  and 
saw*  m.,r.  lumber  ut  leu  cost.  It 
111,  simple,  Btroni, 
»ht  to  the  woudlot 
experience  to  run. 
clud  tfuarsntee. 


Sold  by 
Landes   &.  Company 

Ksilt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  Rhlpment. 


In  fact,  when  trade  dividends  are  de- 
clared it  is  the  practice  among  many 
of  them  to  hold  the  same  until  enough 
has  accumulated  to  purchase  a  share 
of  stock.  Another  method  is  to  re- 
serve these  dividends  as  a  sinking 
fund  to  buy  new  and  better  machin- 
ery. 

Other  forms  of  co-operative  mar- 
keting are  also  proving  very  success- 
ful. The  Utah  County  Farm  Bureau 
through  co-operation  has  raised  the 
net  profit  in  sugar  beets  512  per  cent. 
They  saved  $4,000  or  about  50  per 
cent  on  a  shipment  of  cattle  from  the 
East,  and  are  having  other  conces- 
sions made  which  hitherto  have  been 
sneered  at.  It  is  only  an  example  of 
an  extreme  case  of  previous  unfair- 
ness but  it  serves  to  show  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  co-operation.  The 
dairy  business  in  that  and  many 
other  sections  is  just  as  unfair  as  has 
been  the  beet  question.  If  it  can  be 
done  with  the  one,  why  not  the  other? 

In  Utah,  Cache  County  farmers 
united  in  marketing  their  milk  and 
in  so  doing  have  for  the  past  few 
years  obtained  an  average  of  34  cents 
a  pound  for  butter  fat  while  others 
far  more  favorably  located,  not  co-op- 
erated have  had  an  average  price  of 
27  cents  a  pound. 

Comparing  co-operative  marketing 
with  private  marketing  the  U.  S.  Year 
Book  for  1914  states,  "American  farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  that  by 
selling  co-operatively  they  not  only 
will  be  able  to  offer  a  standardized 
product  and  reduce  the  cost  of  mar- 
keting, but  they  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish this  better  article  to  the  con- 
sumer at  the  same  or  even  a  lower 
price,  thus  stimulating  consumption. 
In  fact,  any  system  of  marketing  that 
does  not  hope  to  give  better  service 
or  better  prices  to  the  consumer  and 
at  the  same  time  secure  for  the  pro- 
ducer a  greater  net  return,  is  found- 
ed on  improper  principles."  The  work 
of  the  marketing  and  co-operative  as- 
sociations includes  the  establishing 
of  grades  and  standards;  adopting 
of  brands  and  trade  marks,  the  secur- 
ing of  capital  and  credit,  proper  ad- 
vertising to  encourage  consumption 
of  meritous  but  little  known  product; 
hunting  new  and  extending  old  mar- 
kets, securing  information  as  to  crop 
conditions,  the  equitable  division  of 
profits,  adapting  production  to  meet 
market  requirements,  the  use  of  by 
products;  securing  cold  and  common 
storage  facilities;  the  co-operative 
buying  and  manufacturing  of  supplies; 
co-operative  use  of  expensive  farm 
machinery;  securing  of  a  lower 
freight  rate;  more  equitable  refriger- 
ation charges,  more  efficient  trans- 
portation service,  more  and  better 
labor;  and  the  general  stamping  out 
of  selfishness;  and  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  in  all  commun- 
ity affairs. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  greatest 
factor  that  has  been  holding  down 
the  farmers'  prices  in  dairy  products 
— that  of  producing  a  standard  and  a 
clean  product. 

There  has  been  too  much  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  consumers  re- 
garding clean  milk,  too  much  of  a 
tendency  to  regaru  all  milk  as  the 
same,  and  too  much  of  a  desire  to 
buy  it  at  a  low  price  regardless  of 
quality. 

This  linked  with  the  farmers  lack 
of  knowledge,  extra  cost  of  equip- 
ment without  remuneration  in  price, 
his  indifference  and  in  cases,  lazi- 
ness, has  caused  the  farmer  to  fur- 
nish what  he  could  without  thinking 
of  the  advantage  a  good  product 
would  give  or  without  thought  of 
what  that  dirty  product  may  bring  to 
a  community  or  even  his  own  family. 
Those  who  have  sensed  these  prob- 
lem have  equipped  themselves  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  market  and 
are  benefiting  thereby,  while  neigh- 
bors, wholly  Ignorant  of  the  cause 
wonder  why  they  do  not  do  as  well. 

Consumers  aro  awakening    to  the 


great  value  of  dairy  products  and  al- 
so to  the  great  dangers  of  a  product 
that  is  unsanitary  so  they  are  begin- 
ning to  pay  a  price  that  will  encour- 
age the  farmer  to  produce  what  they 
demand. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  add- 
ed expense  of  producing  clean  milk 
over  dirty  milk  we  readily  see  that 
the  farmer  must  be  paid  for  the  task 
which  he  undertakes.  For  instance 
"to  increase  the  score  of  a  dairy 
from  42  points  to  approximately  70, 
there  may  be  in  15-cow  dairies  an 
added  expense  of  5  cents  per  cow  per 
day  for  labor,  plus,  in  extreme  cases, 
5.5  cents  for  new  or  additional  equip- 
ment, and  if  we  add  5  cents  a  day  for 
the  extra  care  and  risk  of  the  owner, 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  15.5  cents 
per  day  per  cow." 

The  product  of  a  cow  ranges  from 
4,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  milk  a  year, 
or  from  5  to  12  quarts  a  day.  The 
added  expense  would,  therefore, 
amount  to  about  .5  to  1  cent  a  quart 
and  in  exceptional  cases  where  all 
new  equipment  ana  construction  is 
required  it  may  go  as  high  as  2  cents 
a  quart.  The  added  actual  labor  and 
the  remuneration  of  the  proprietor  in 
increased  salaries  without  any  new 
construction  or  equipment,  would  in- 
crease the  expense  from  I  to  2  cents 
a  quart.  This  added  expense  of  im- 
proved methods  and  equipments,  how- 
ever, would  no  doubt  be  partly  offset 
by  increased  production  and  economy 
of  feed  and  fertilizer  so  that  the  net 
extra  expense  is  likely  not  more  than 
1  cent  a  quart  average  (Cir.  170  U. 
S.  D.).  Further  than  cleanliness  the 
farmer  must  furnish  a  standard  pro- 
duct. A  customer  receiving  rich  milk 
or  cream  one  day  and  poor  the  next 
naturally  accuses  the  farmer  of  adul- 
terating the  one.  He  at  least  knows 
that  something  is  wrong  and  if  the 
case  continues  he  soon  changes  milk- 
men. Each  dissatisfied  customer 
generally  takes  two  or  three  friends 
with  him  and  in  gaining  back  that 
trade  there  is  9s  much  expense  as 
delivering  the  milk  or  cream  and 
many  times  a  lower  price  has  to  be 
accepted.  If  a  dairyman  is  delivering 
10  gallons  of  cream  a  day  to  a  cater- 
ing house  or  candy  manufacturer  and 
tbat  cream  varies  in  fat  per  centage, 
as  it  naturally  will  unless  a  good 
hand  is  at  the  separator,  from  3  to 
6  per  cent  the  customer  is  soon  go- 
ing to  adjust  matters  or  get  a  new 
dairyman.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  farmer  nearly  always  looses  the 
trade  and  the  good-will  of  the  custom- 
er until  it  becomes  hard  for  him  to 
get  a  market,  and  when  he  does  it  is 
usually  several  cents  a  gallon  below 
his  former  price.  This  is  why  so 
many  of  our  private  markets,  by 
which  the  farmer  should  be  benefit- 
ing instead  of  the  middleman,  are 
supplied  by  centralizing  plants. 
Standardizing  can  be  easily  and  quick- 
ly done  by  the  method  outlined  above 
with  little  or  no  additional  cost  to  the 
farmer.  After  standardizing  the  pro- 
duct it  should  be  properly  cooled,  and 
covered  or  it  will  take  on  bad  odors, 
flavors,  etc.,  and  the  bacterial  count 
soon  soars  into  the  millions.  Such  a 
product  is  not  standard,  is  not  fit  for 
food  and  may  even  be  expensive  as 
a  gift,  while  clean  produced  milk, 
well  cared  for  until  used  is  an 
economy  at  several  cents  above  the 
ordinary  prices. 

In  summing  up  we  can  readily  see 
by  the  facts  presented  that  the  pre- 
sent day  market  conditions  are  in  a 
bad  state  in  sections  while  in  other 
sections  they  seem  fair  and  justifi- 
able. We  cannot  lay  the  whole  fault 
upon  anyone  class  of  people.  It 
seems  that  it  is  due  to  producer, 
corporations  and  consumer  alike.  The 
producer  has  not  sensed  the  necessity 
nor  when  he  did  sense  it,  take  the 
necessary  means  of  furnishing  a  first 
class  product — and  in  many  cases  a 
decent  one, — and  he  has  failed  to  per- 
form duties  in  marketing  which  he 
should  have  done.  Others  seeing  the 
advantage  have  taken  it  and  then 
crowded  the  farmer  as  far  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  obtain  large  profits. 

On  the  other  hand  the  consumer 
has  not  demanded  a  better  product 
and  even  when  furnished  was  not 
willing  to  pay  the  price  hence  the 


Better  Results 
From  Farm 
Machinery 

Save  the  machinery !  Get 
more  years,  more  service  from 
your  farm  machinery  this  year 

by  using 

GOLDEN  HARVESTER 
MACHINE  CO. 

It  is  refined  especially  to 
meet  the  rigid  demands  of  the 
farm.  There's  nothing  smooth- 
er, cooler  or  more  dependable 
for  mowers,  binders,  rakes, 
plows,  threshers'  and  all  other 
farm  machinery.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  this  efficient  oil. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Refiners 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,  UTAH 


Seed  Wheat 
and  Rye 

For  Fall  Planting 

Get  Our  Prices 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


producer  had  to  neglect  decency 
production  until  he  was  remunerat 
for  producing  something  better.  The 
when  we  look  to  the  corporation 
see  what  cause  it  has  given 
present  conditions  we  cannot  he 
noting  how  it  has  crowded,  pinche 
and  even  robbed  the  producer  of. 
that  little  share  of  profit  earned 
hard  labor,  risk,  and  unpleasant  de 
ings. 

The  farmers  have  not  realized  wb 
has  been  going  on,  they  have  be 
uneducated,  unskilled,    selfis..,  ir 
pendent  and  poor  while  those  bei 
ing  by  their     labors     have  gro 
wealthy,  and  sneered  at  their 
quests.    Those  who  have  taken 
vantage  of  education    have  prof 
thereby  and  in  such  sections  we 
the  greatest  of  prosperity,  neighbor 
ness  and  enjoyment.    They  have  jc 
ed  hands  and  worked  together  ' 
ward  one  common  end,  keeping 
mind,  of  course,  individual  intere 
but  at  the  same  time  meeting  the 
quirements  of  the  times  with  unit 
efforts.      They     have  found 
"where    there    is    union  there 
strength;"  (and  thus  are  trying 
operative   buying   and  selling) 
that  by  putting  upon  the  market 
first  class  product,  clean,  uniform  anc| 
attractive  they  have  raised  the  pres  ■ 
cent  they  receive  of  that  product  111 
final  value  from  approximately  :i7  pei 
cent  to  67  per  cent.    Those  who  hovi 
not  profited   by  suggestions  and  W 
lowmens  experiences  are  still  plodd 
Ing  along  working  for  a  mere  exlet 
once,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  be 
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ter  market  and  better  times.  They 
have  waited  a  long  time  but  still  they 
have  longer  to  wait;  markets  are  be- 
ing too  well  catered  to  by  those  who 
sense  their  value  for  any  one  to  ex- 
pect a  turn  unless  that  one  helps  to 
make  it. 

I  have  shown  clearly  that  dairying 
carried  on  properly  is  a  paying  busi- 
ness not  only  from  the  direct  pro- 
fits realized  but  from  the  indirect 
profits  accuring  from  increased  pro- 
duction of  farm  products  and  in  main- 
taining fertility  and  increasing  land 
values.  It  is  clearly  demonstrated 
that  the  farmer  must  make  a  busi- 
ness of  marketing  his  products  the 
same  as  the  manufacturer  does  of 
his;  he  must  furnish  a  uniform  pro- 
duct of  standard  quality — if  not  a 
little  above, — and  he  must  learn  to 
unite  his  every  effort  with  his  co- 
workers in  order  to  compete  with 
those  who  are  holding  him  down  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  he  hereto- 
fore has  let  pass.  When  the  farmer 
learns  to  cater  to  anything  special 
and  sees  those  special  products  which 
are  in  favor,  as  for  instance  Mr.  B. 
near  Port  Oregon  did,  and  when  he 
learns  to  create  a  market  for  that 
which  he  can  best  produce,  then — and 
not  until  then — will  he  make  a  great 
success  in  agriculture;  (he  may  pro- 
duce four  times  what  anyone  else  can 
but  of  what  use  is  it  unless  it  brings 
him  returns). 

This  of  course  takes  time  and 
money  but  we  have  yet  to  see  a  mar- 
ket for  any  product  except  absolute 
necessities  which  sprung  up  spontane- 
ously. The  population  has  had  to  be 
educated  to  eating  many  of  the  foods 
that  today  are  classed  as  necessities. 
If  the  farmer  can  make  a  palatable, 
attractive  and  valuable  product  in  his 
dairy  that  is  of  economical  import- 
ance to  him,  why  can  he  not  create 
or  stimulate  a  market  for  it  and  thus 
bring  manifold  business  to  his  ef- 
forts; and,  a  farmer  producing  such, 
if  it  is  liked  and  is  as  nutritious  as 
something  else  wny  should  not  his 
fellow  agriculturalists  help  to  create 
a  market  by  buying  it  and  giving  a 
good  word  for  it. 

From  the  foregoing  one  must  con- 
clude that  agricultural  success,  be  it 
dairying,  trucking,  fruit  or  what  else, 
lies  in  good  markets,  and  that,  mar- 
kets are  created,  not  born.  In  order 
to  create,  or  obtain  markets  it  is 
necessary  to  meet  a  certain  standard 
with  the  product  for  sale,  and  to 
work  unceasingly  by  united  effort 
through  educational  sources  to  in- 
crease the  net  income  from  that  mar- 
ket, but  never  to  sacrifice  quality  or 
honor  for  unearned  profits  such  as 
some  of  our  middle  men  are  doing. 

 o  

FAMILY  COWS  AND 

HOME  FINANCE 

Keeping  a  family  cow  and  feeding 
it  forage  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste  may  seem  a  small  contribution 
toward  winning  the  war.  But  if  every 
farmer  who  has  no  dairy  cow  would 
do  this  and  if  residents  of  villages 
who  have  goo-l  sized  yards  and  gar- 
dens would  likewise  adopt  the  sug- 
pe-^on,  they  w_<uld  greatly  assist  tue 
XJ.  S.  Food  Administration  as  well  as 
better  their  own  standard  of  living. 

We  know  from  the  experience  of 
European  refugees  that  when  a  man 
with  a  family  is  crushed  financially, 
the  last  thing  he  gives  up  is  his  cow. 
No  other  creature  comes  so  near  be- 
ing a  second  mother  to  the  huuirin 
race.  But  with  our  prosperity  here 
WB  America,  a  great  many  families 
tLat  could  maintain  a  family  cow  to 
advantage  have  turned  to  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  milk.  And  when  milk 
ie  difficult  to  obtain  :hey  stint  in  its 
H33  cr  go  without  it  altogether. 

R.  F.  Flint,  a  dairy  specialist  of  the 
V  S.  Department  of  Agriculturo,  has 
given  considerable  thought  to  this 
Battel  and  offers  valuable  counsel  on 
the  desirability  of  famM"  cows  dur- 
ing war  times.  In  his  opinion,  the 
■mall  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the 
Cflre  of  a  cow  is  an  excellent  mcar.y 
of  utilizing  spare  time  profitably. 
Whereas  an  hour  a  day  devoted  to  a 
srr.;ill  home  dairy  may  havo  b^cn  a 
doubtful  economic  practice,  years  ai;o 
When  milk  sold  for  five  cents  a  rf.iart, 
«  la  profitable  now  when    milk  is 


worth  about  double  that  figure.  In 
some  localities,  investigators  have 
rassed  farm  after  farm  that  had  no 
ccws  whatever  and  only  the  inilk 
available  was  in  tins.  Well  informed 
people  also  appreciate  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  food  more  than  ever  before. 

The  family  cow  under  present  con- 
ditions has  these  outstandiag  points 
to  commend  her.  She  will  pay  a  gool 
dividend  on  spare  time  devoted  to  her 
care  and,  she  will  utilize  grass  and 
odds  and  ends  of  feed  from  'he  gar- 
den, thus  helping  to  con3e/\'3  the 
nation's  resources.  She  will  be  an 
educational  factor  worth  while  to  the 
children  of  the  family.  Knowledge 
of  producing  forces  ?oines  handy  in 
every  walk  of  life. 

In  a  more  personal  way,  the  use  of 
abundant  milk  and  cream  on  the  table 
and  in  cooking  means  well-nourished 
and  stalwart  families — the  vital 
strength  of  a  nation. 

 o  

UNUSUAL  INTEREST  MANIFEST 

IN  WATER  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

By  O.  W.  Israelsen,  U.  A.  C. 

There  has  in  all  probability,  never 
before  been  a  time  in  Utah  at  which 
greater  interest  has  been  manifest  in 
the  problem  of  enacting  laws  which 
will  more  suitably  control  the  use  and 
distribution  of  the  States  water  sup- 
ply. Recent  investigation  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  in  co-operation  with 
the  Utah  Water  Rights  Commission 
indicates  a  rapid  growth  of  public 
sentiment  in  favor  of  more  careful 
public  supervision  of  the  State's 
waters.  It  seems  that  the  majority  of 
irrigators  as  well  as  others  who  are 
interested  in  irrigation  development 
are  beginning  to  recognize  clearly  the 
fact  that  more  careful  control  of  the 
water  supply  must  be  had  in  order  to 
protect  irrigation  interests.  Moreover 
they  realize  that  the  survival  of  agri- 
culture by  irrigation  is  dependent  on 
more  systematic  and  accurate  control 
of  the  use  of  water.  This  attitude  is 
particularly  strong  in  the  newer  sec- 
tions which  are  desirous  of  preventing 
excessive  waste  of  soil  fertility  by 
water-logging  of  land.  Many  of  the 
leading  colonizers  on  the  new  projects 
in  this  state  realize  that  in  only 
seventy  years  Utah  has  water-logged 
nearly  three  hundred  (300,000)  thou- 
sand acres  of  valuable  land  and  they 
are  deterimned  to  devise  means  where- 
by this  may  be  prevented  upon  the 
new  projects. 

 o  

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
By  Dr.  E.  G.  Titus. 

Mon.taigue  said  many  years  ago,  "To 
die  of  age  is  a  rare,  singular  and  ex- 
traordinary death.    It  is  true  no  ma- 
chine, not  even  the  human  one,  no 
matter  how  perfect,  can  run  or  be  run 
continuously;  it  will  wear  out.  While 
the  famous  "One-hoss  Shay" 
"Went  to  pieces  all  at  once — 
All  at  once  and  nothing  first — 
Just  as  bubbles,  when  they  burst." 

Neither  human  beings  nor  any  other 
class  of  delicately  complicated  ma- 
chinery usually  passes  out  of  existence 
in  this  manner.  In  the  natural  course 
of  events  some  one  piece,  some  one  or- 
gan gives  way,  and  in  spite  of  good 
care  and  clever  man^ement  the  living 
mechanism  breaks  down  and  death  en- 
sues. Though  wear  and  tear  do  grad- 
ually bring  about  the  halting,  irregu- 
lar movements  of  age  and  the  "rust  of 
rheumatism"  may  invade  the  joints  and 
injure  their  bearings,  too  often  the 
real  cause  is  outside  of  the  machinery. 
Too  many  farmers  over  this  country 
leave  costly  and  valuable  machinery 
standing  in  the  fields  to  rust  and 
weather  away,  but  they  are  few  in 
proportion  to  the  human  beings  who 
care  even  less  for  the  most  delicate 
and  complicated  machine  known — the 
human  body.  When  theoretically 
death  should  be  the  final  stoppage  of 
all  the  machinery  by  general  debility 
of  each  and  every  organ  and  part;  it 
practically  is  brought  about  in  most 
persons  by  the  destruction  through 
pure  carelessness  of  some  one  organ, 
which  thus  deranges  the  whole  body. 
Very  often  this  carelessness  is  not  a 
fault  of  the  individual  who  is  injured, 
but  of  the  general  public  among  whom 
this  indivdual  chances  to  reside.  It  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  as 


Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 


The  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 

Both  levers  on  the  Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow  are  on  the 
right  hand  side.  The  powerful  high  left  foot-lift  enables  the 
operator  to  take  the  Plow  from  the  hardest  ground  and  with 
the  opposite  motion  push  it  into  the  ground.  The  feet  operate 
the  plow  leaving  the  hands  free  to  manage  the  team.  The 
frame  is  very  strong.  The  dust  proof  oil  tight  wheel  bear- 
ings insure  a  light  draft  and  long  life,  one  greasing  will  do 
fully  50  acres  of  plowing.  If  you  are  interested  in  plowing 
write  today  for  our  catalog. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
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Better  Than  Gold— Hogs 
Better  than  other  Hogs — 

BERKSHIRES 

BALLAMOAR    FARMS    BERKSHIRE  HERD 
has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 

Caine  Livestock  Co. 

RICHMOND  UTAH 


we  study  the  causes  of  death  that  the 
science  of  health  is  but  in  its  infancy. 
Another  term  at  present  coming  into 
use  for  the  science  of  health  is  Sani- 
tary Science.  Tne  principal  function 
of  this  new  science  is  the  prevention 
of  premature  death.  A  remarkably 
smal]  percentage  of  all  the  deaths  of 
human  beings  are  caused  by  natural 
causes,  and  all  other  causes  can  be 
classed  as  permature.  At  present  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  undertake  very 
much  supervision  over  many  of  the 
constitutional  forms  of  disease,  yet 
even  these  may  often  be  prevented  by 
proper  care  in  surrounding  the  ailing 
individual  with  the  right  environment. 
However,  when  we  come  to  the  en- 
'vironmental  disease  the  problems 
directly  open  to  sanitary  science  are 
varied  and  numerous.  Accidental  and 
violent  causes  of  deaths:  falls,  freez- 
ing, burning,  drowning,  murders,  fall 
more  under  the  care  of  officials  es- 
pecially designated  to  prevent  such 
environmental  troubles  and  in  any 
event  effect  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  general  population.  The  great 
majority  are,  however,  preventable 
under  proper  regulations  of  living. 

The  present  great  field  where  sani- 
tation must  be  employed  is  that  of 
the  infectious  diseases,  and  by  this 
term  we  here  include  many  diseases 
that  do  not  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence  cause  the  death  of  the  in- 
dividual. They  often  do  so  injure 
some  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  that 
it  will  not  thereafter  properly  perform 
its  part  in  maintaining  tn  health  and 
well-being  of  the  individual.  Sooner 
or  later  other  overworked  parts  be- 
come involved  in  the  general  destruc- 


tion that  must  take  place  when  one 
part  of  the  mechanism  continues  to 
be  faulty  and  death  occurs;  caused  in 
reality  by  an  evironmental  condition 
that  may  have  occurred  for  but  a  few 
moments  many  years  before.  A  con- 
dition perhaps  of  a  lack  of  enforce- 
ment many  years  before.  A  condition 
perhaps  of  a  lack  of  enforcement  of 
some  simple  sanitary  measure  well 
known  to  all.  Later  we  will  hope  to 
illustrate  this  wua  cases  that  will 
bring  the  vitalness  of  the  mater  home 
to  al  lof  us. 

The  necessity  of  sanitary  laws  is 
now  apparent  to  the  majority  of  the 
population,  but  the  necessity  of  the 
enforcement  of  those  when  applied  di- 
recently  to  you  and  me  uoes  not  al- 
ways seem  to  be  so  parrent.  Edu- 
cation along  the  lines  of  the  necessity 
of  sanitation  is  needed  in  every  com- 
munity, and  it  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  articles  which  follow  to  endeavor 
to  give  the  most  salient  features  need- 
ed along  these  lines.  Education  is  not 
only  "telling,"  it  must  include  "doing," 
and  you  can  often  best  instruct  your 
neighbor  by  yourself  doing  the  things 
needing  to  be  done,  especially  is  this 
true  in  protecting  yourself  and  your 
neighbor  against  the  environmental 
diseases  and  primary  causes  of  death. 


UNSPOILED 

The  lady  who  likes  children  was 
gushing  over  Helen,  aged  three. 

"How  old  are  you,  darling?"  she 
asked. 

"I  isn't  old."  said  Helen.  "I'm 
nearly  new." — New  York  Times. 
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EAT  NEW  CORN 

Dry  and  grind  at  home  and  know 
the  delicious  nutlike  flavor  of  new 
corn  meal.  Why  eat  last  year's  corn 
while  harvesting  this  year's?  Why 
lose  the  very  best  there  is  in  corn  by 
not  using  it  when  it  is  fresh,  clean, 
and  sweet?  These  queries,  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, are  directed  at  those  who  have 
always  eaten  old  degermed  corn,  and 
have  never  known  the  delicious  nut- 
like flavor  of  new  corn  meal.  In  some 
States,  says  a  corn  expert  of  the  de- 
partment, this  flavor  is  unknown  or 
is  merely  a  matter  of  memory  with 
the  old  settlers. 

Be  a  Miller  at  Home. 

For  less  than  $5  a  hand  mill  and 
sieves  capable  of  making  excellent 
meal  can  be  bought,  and  for  less  than 
$25  may  be  purchased  a  mill  large 
enough  for  a  community.  It  can  be 
installed  to  be  run  by  water,  wind, 
gasoline,  or  other  local  power. 

Instead  of  merely  eating  more  corn 
as  a  necessary  war  measure,  it  is 
urged  that  Americans  should  appreci- 
ate and  exercise  the  privilege  of  eat- 
ing better  corn.  Instead  of  degerm- 
ing  corn  to  prevent  its  spoilage,  and 
instead  of  bleaching  and  scouring  it 
to  remove  odors  and  impurities,  it 
might  better  be  eaten  while  it  is  still 
fresh,  pure,  and  sweet.  To  have  this 
privelege  the  meal  must  be  ground 
locally  from  new  corn.  Yet  practcal- 
ly  all  of  the  commercial  meal  of  the 
Northern  and  Western  States  during 
the  fail  months  when  this  new  corn  is 
readily  available  is  the  product  of  old 
degermed  commercial  con  In  Novem- 
ber some  of  the  crops  dry  enough  to 
leave  the  farms,  and  the  meal  from 
this  corn  does  not  get  back  to  the 
farmers  until  December  or  later. 
Animals  Know  What  Is  Best. 

Squirreds,  coons,  dogs,  and  other 
animals  relish  new  corn  and  even  re- 
fuse to  eat  old  corn  unless  compelled 
by  hunger.  Rats  and  mice  usually  eat 
only  the  germ — the  richest  and  best 
pa  t  of  the  krenel — and  leave  the  rest. 
This  germ,  L'ghest  In  flavor  and  food 
value,  is  not  available  to  man  in  the 
ordinary  corn  meal  of  commerce.  In 
that  form  one  is  likely  to  get  stale 
corn,  from  which  rats  and  mice  have 
previously  eaten  the  choicest  part, 
and  degerming  machines  have  re- 
moved the  rest  to  prevent  further 
spoiling.  "Why,"  ask  a  specialist, 
"should  we  make  our  corn  products 
so  poor  that  they  can  not  spoil?  Why 
pay  the  freight  both  ways,  and  several 
commissions,  only  to  get  corn  meal 
with  3  per  cent  of  its  oil  removed, 
when  home  grinding  would    give  a 


I  WAN  AUGER 


has  sharp  blades  of 
the  best  steel.  Fastest 
of  all  augers.    For  post  holes, 
and  wells.  Sizes  3  to  16 inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iwan 
post  hole  diggers,  sickle  edge 
hay  knives($1.75  prepaid  P.P. 
dealer  will  not  sell  you), 
ditching  spades.drain  clean* 
erB,  tile  hooks,  chimney  tops, 

etc"  IWAN  BROS.  | 

'  Dapt.A,  South  Bend,  Ind.  > 

Cnuln.  Iwan  Aumn  and  hay  knlvo.  whilaaaloo  by:  Consolidated 
vVa.on  *  Mach.  Co  ;  Stro.oJUPotoroon  Haw.  Co.:  ftalt  Lako  Hdw. 
Co  :  Zlon  Co-op.  More,  In.M  Sou  Lako  City:  Ooo.  A.  Low*  Co.! 
Ocdon.  Utah. 


more  wholesome  and  palatable  pro- 
duct at  less  cost?" 

The  excellence  of  this  new  corn 
meal  has  long  been — but  wrongly — 
ascribed  to  waterpower  and  burr- 
stone  grinding.  The  method  of  grind- 
ing has  nothing  lo  do  with  it.  The 
meal  is  good  because  it  is  fresh  and 
from  the  new  whole  grain.  It  mere- 
ly happens  that  in  parts  of  the  South 
where  the  people  know  and  appreciate 
the  good  quality  of  this  fresh, 
sweet  meal,  it  is  ground 
largely  in  the  waterwheel  mills 
using  the  old-fashioned  mill- 
stones. As  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe 
it  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  then  used 
while  it  is  fresh  and  clean.  In  the 
commercial  meals  the  germs  have 
been  removed  oecause  the  oil  they 
contain  is  likely  to  become  rancid 
after  storage,  and  this  tends  to  spoil 
the  whole  product. 

Americans,  it  is  urged,  are  under 
obligation  to  eat  more  corn,  because 
of  starving  nations  and  a  world 
scarcity  of  wheat;  yet  Americans  are 
eating  less  corn  than  they  ate  years 
ago.  Corn-producing  countries  are 
the  ones  that  should  eat  it,  because  it 
is  at  its  best  when  it  has  not  been 
transported  long  distances.  For  all  of 
these  reasons,  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  suggests  that 
American  families  return  to  the 
simple-life  ideal  and  make  their  own 
meal  and  hominy  at  home  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months. 


JAMS,  JELLIES  AND  PRESERVES 

Possibly  the  price  of  butter  has  al- 
ready suggested  the  use  of  jams,  jellies 
and  preserves  in  larger  quantities 
than  usual.  But  aside  from  the  sav- 
ing in  cost,  there  is  a  national  ser- 
vice as  well. 

Butter  is  readily  transported  and 
exported,  whereas  these  other  pro- 
ducts, which  are  usually  put  up  In 
glass  jars,  lend  themselves  best  to 
home  or  local  consumption.  Eat  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  home-grown 
products,  thus  releasing  foods  which 
naturally  flow  in  large  commercial 
channels  for  shipment  abroad. 

Jams,  jellies  and  preserves  do  not 
have  the  same  kind  of  nutriment  as 
butter  and  are  not  a  substitute,  but 
the  judgment  of  the  American  house- 
wife and  mother  is  sufficient  safe- 
guard against  an  excessive  reduction 
of  butter  consumption. 

 o  

PATRIOTIC  BREADS 
Here  are  some  recipes  which  in- 
clude the  use  of  corn  meal,  rye  and 
barley  flour  ana  other  products  which, 
if  generally  utilized,  will  release  more 
wheat  for  export  to  our  allies.  These 
patriotic  breads  are  easy  to  make  and 
they  will  help  in  the  patriotic  move- 
ment, advocated  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  to  save  wheat 
for  our  fighting  men  and  our  allies. 
Rye  Muffiins 
Sift  together  1  cup  of  rye  flour,  1 
cup  of  white  flour,  1  teaspoon  of  salt 
and  three  level  teaspoons  of  baking 
powder.  Beat  up  1  egg,  add  1  cup  of 
milk  and  combine  with  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents. Add  1  tablespoon  of  molasses 
and  1  tablespoon  of  melted  fat.  Bake 
in  hot,  well-greased  muffin  pans 
twenty-five  minutes. 

Oatmeal  Muffins 
Stir  1  cup  of  rolled  oats  and  1 
tablespoon  of  fat  into  1  cup  of  hot 
milk.  Boil  1  minute,  then  allow  to 
stand  until  luke  warm.  Soften  1  yeast 
cake  in  %  cup  of  luke  warm  water  and 
add  1  tablespoon  of  sugar.  Combine 
the  two  mixtures.  Add  1  cup  of  flour 
and  1  teaspoon  of  salt  and  beat 
thoroughly.  The  batter  should  be 
stiff  as  for  drop  biscuit.  Cover  and 
set  to  rise  until  light — about-  an  hour. 
Fm  well-greased  muffin  pans  t.wo- 
tbirds  full.  Let  rise  until  light,  then 
bake  twenty-five  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven. 

Barley  Scones. 
Sift  together  1  cup  of  whole  wheat 
flour,  1  cup  of  barley  flour,  &  tea- 
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is  the  food  that  proves 
its  economy  on  a  basis 
of  food  value — the  great- 
est amount  of  nutri- 
ment at  the  least  cost 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
an  ideal  blend  of  two  ideal  nutritious 

foods — cocoa  and  sugar. 

By  using  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
freely  'and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods — you 
will  save  money  and  aid  in  food  conserva- 
tion. 

Gkirardelli's 

Ground  Chocolate 

Comes  in  Yi  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb. 
cans. 

D.  GHIRARDELL1  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Have  You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 

Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  your  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested? 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 

in  life1? 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 

cause  ? 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 

or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 
  • 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

by  Dr.  Franklin  Stewart  Harris  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men.  He  has  prepared  two  manuals  on 
vocational  subject*  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  young  men  of  the  "West.  m 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject.' 

Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
book?     Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT— THE  UTAH  FARMER 

Lehi,  Utah. 
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spoon  of  salt,  and  2  teaspoons  of  bak- 
ing powder.  Work  into  this  2  table- 
spoons of  fat.  And  1-3  teaspoon  of 
soda  to  %  of  a  cup  of  sour  milk.  Cora- 
bine  the  two  mixtures  to  form  a  soft 
dough.  Turn  out  on  a  floured  board 
and  knead  lightly.  Roll  out  half  v.  , 
inch  thick,  cut  in  diamond  shapes  am] 
bake  in  hot  oven. 

Crisp  Corn  Cakes. 

Sift  together  1  cup  of  yellow  corn- 
meal,  1  cup  of  flour,  l/2  teaspoon  soda 
and  %  teaspoon  of  salt;  fhen  stir  in 
1  and  %  cups  ot  sour  milk.  Add  a 
beaten  egg  and  beat  batter  live  min- 
utes. Add  last  1  tablespoon  of  hissing 
hot  fat.  Pour  into  hot  greased  pie 
plates  in  a  very  thin  sheet  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  brown. 

Creole   Sweet-Potato  Biscuit. 

Boil  and  mash  very  fine  enough 
sweet-potatoes  to  make  a  quart.  Add 
Vz  teaspoon  of  salt,  1  tablespoon  of 
sugar,  2  tablespoons  of  fat  and  1  cup 
of  milk  heated  to  Doiling  point.  Soften 
1  yeast  cake  in  1  cup  of  luke  warm 
milk  which  has  been  •previously  heat- 
ed to  boiling  point  and  add  th.s 
gradually  to  1  cup  oi  flour  to  form  a 
sponge.  Allow  the  sponge  to  rise  and 
drop  back.  Then  combine  it  with  the 
potato  and  other  material.  Add  1  well 
beaten  egg,  3  cups  of  flour  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Set  to  rise  in  a  warm 
place.  When  light  drop  in  biscuit 
from  a  tablespoon  on  a  greased  tin. 
Do  not  handle  dough.  Let  biscuit  rise 
until  light  and  bake  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes. 

 — o —  

BAKED  PINTO  BEANS 
A  delicious  dish  of  baked  beans  may 
be  made  by  using  Pinto  beans  as  fol- 
lows: Soak  two  cupfuls  over  night, 
and  in  the  morning  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  of  soda  and  enough  fresh 
water  to  cover  them,  and  put  them 
over  the  fire.  As  soon  as  they  corae 
to  a  boil,  drain  and  pour  cold  water 
.over  them,  rinsing  thoroughly.  Tb;s 
gives  them  a  firmness  which  keeps 
them  from  getting  mushy.  Lay  a  thin 
slice  of  salt  pork  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Add  a  small  chopped  onion 
to  the  beans,  and  pour  all  into 
a  pan  or  baking  dish  with  the  slice  of 
pork  and  bacon  at  the  bottom.  Take 
a  few  more  slices  of  pork  or  bacon 


Now  Let 
Winter  Come 

Mother  is  proud  of  her  con- 
servation.   Every  shelf  Is  filled, 

with  jars,  classes  and  crocks  of 

rood  thingi  to  eat.  Delicious 

desserts   for  many  a  winter's 

meal  now  pleas*  the  eye  and 
tempt  the  appetite. 

For  mother  knows  that  jellies, 
jams  and  bottled  fruit  are  good 
for  the  family. 

■ha  alsa  knows  that 

OTTOA  OTHB 

Ule  and  Preserving  Sugar 

AorouiTnur  rasa 

is  ananrpassed  for  preserving 
fruit.  Sh«  buys  her  sugar  In 
clean  whits  cotton  bags  In 
convenient  sizes — 10,  28,  60  and 
100  ptJQnds. 

Am4  yen  should  do  likewise. 

Mad*  by 

Utalt- Idmho  Sugar  Company 


Eli 


and  press  them  down  Into  the  beans. 
Add  a  little  salt,  a  pinch  of  ground 
mustard,  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
molasses.  Cover  with  water,  set  in 
a  slow  oven,  and  bake  6  to  8  hours. 
As  the  water  boils  away,  add  more 
being  sure  it  is  always  boiling,  as  'he 
addition  of  cold  water  will  retard  the 
cookiug.  They  will  be  a  beautiful 
brown  when  cooked,  moist  and  tender. 

 o  

POTATOES  SAVE  WHEAT 

Americans,  if  they  would  think  of 
the  humble  potato  as  a  "breadstuff," 
rather  .than  merely  as  a  "vegetable," 
would  find  that  they  could  spare  much 
bread  from  their  diet  without  incon- 
venience, the  dietetic  specialists  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture point  out.  The  potato — Irish 
or  sweet — differs  from  almost  all  other 
common  vegetables  in  that  it  supplies 
important  amounts  of  starch,  and 
starch  is  the  chief  food  element  we 
get  from  bread.  Green  vegetables, 
with  which  potatoes  often  are  classed, 
supply  little  or  no  starch  and  energy, 
and  are  valuable  in  the  diet  princi- 
pally for  the  mineral  substances  and 
acids  they  supply  and  for  giving  bulk 
to  the  diet.  Potatoes,  of  course,  sup- 
ply valuable  mineral  substances  use- 
ful in  the  building  up,  repair,  and  re- 
gulation of  the  body,  but  they  have 
won  their  great  place  in  the  diet  of 
a  large  part  of  the  world  because  they 
supply  starch  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  be  obtained  from  cereals. 
More  Potatoes,  Less  Bread. 

The  more  potatoes  you  eat  the  less 
bread  you  need  at  the  same  meal. 
Potatoes,  of  course,  contain  a  larger 
percentage  of  water  than  does  bread, 
so  that  wefght  for  weight  they  are  not 
equivalent  to  bread  as  a  source  of 
starch  and  energy.  As  a  general  pro- 
position, however,  one  medium-sized 
potato  (6  ounces)  would  supply  about 
as  much  starch  as  two  medium-sized 
slices  of  bread  (about  2  ounces).  Five 
parts  of  potato  are  equal  to  one  part 
of  cereal  in  a  mixed  diet.  Therefore, 
those  who  make  potatoes  an  import- 
ant dish  safely  can  cut  down  the 
amount  of  light  or  hot  bread,  wheat 
mushes,  or  macaroni  they  eat  at  that 
meal,  and  yet  supply  their  bodies  with 
this  important  food — starch.  Where- 
ever  potatoes  are  locally  plentiful  or 
relatively  cheap,  especially  in  the  case 
of  the  early  or  summer  crop  which 
does  not  store  well,  housewives  are 
urged  to  use  them  plentifully  at  all 
meals  as  a  substitute  for  wheat. 

The  more  potatoes  you  eat  the  less 
bread  you  need  at  the  same  meal. 

 o  

STORING  VEGETABLES 

By  storing,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  keep  such  vegetables  as  beets,  car- 
rots, cabbage,  celery,  dry  beans,  dry 
lima  beans,  onions,  parsnips,  pota- 
toes, sweet  potatoes.  With  tbe  ex- 
ception of  beans  and  turnips,  these 
crops  may  be  stored  in  the  cellar,  in 
pits  or  banks,  or  in  caves  and  out- 
door cellars. 

Pits  or  banks  should  be  made  in  a 
well-drained  location.  A  shallow  ex- 
cavation some  8  or  10  inches  deep  and 
of  suitable  size,  should  be  made. 
This  is  lined  with  straw  or  leaves  and 
the  vegetables  placed  in  a  conical  pile 
on  this  material.  The  vegetables  are 
then  covered  with  straw  and  then 
earth,  the  depth  depending  upon  the 
severity  of  the  winter.  The  pits  may 
be  covered  with  additional  straw,  corn 
stover  and  manure  during  very 
severe  weather.  The  outdoor  cellar 
or  cave  is  even  more  satisfactory  but 
the  entailed  expense  is  greater. 

Beans  may  be  kept  in  any  dry 
place  such  as  the  attic  or  pantry.  Now 
is  the  time  of  the  year  to  care  for 
these  crops  so  that  they  may  be  made 
available  during  me  winter  and  early 
spring. 

—  o  

A  bull  with  good  beef  blood  is  ab- 
solutely essential  for  success  in  rais- 
ing baby  beeves. 

 o  

When  you  answer  an  auvertlsement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Save  The  Fruit  You  Preserve 

by  double  sealing  the  jars.  After  putting  on  the  cap,  just  dip 
the  whole  top  in  Parowax.  Then  air  can't  get  in  to  star/ 
fermentation. 

Jellies  cannot  mould  if  Parowax  is  poured  into  the  tops  of 
the  glasses. 

Parowax  is  tasteless  and  odorless;  guaranteed  under  tho 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere  in  handy  one  pound  packages. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation* 
Cheyenne  Albuquerque  Boise 

Salt  Lake  City  Butte 


HeatAUYburHome 
with  Oneljegister 


When  you  get  out  of  bed  on  a  bitter  cold 
morning,  how  much  it  means  to  enjoy  real 
warmth  throughout  your  whole  house! 

And  when  you  come  in  from  the  morning 
chores,  what  a  comfort!    Then  after  a  long 
drive  it*3  royal  to  get  into  a  house  that  is 
warm  and  cozy. 

And  it's  all  so  easy~and  so  economical.  For 
about  the  price  you  would  spend  for  heating 
stoves,  that  would  heat  part  of  your  house  only, 
you  may  have  all  the  house  warm,  by  installing 
the  thoroughly  tested  and  widely  known 


J.ORI 


The  Origiaa!  Patched  Pipeless  Furaace 
We  guarantee  a  35  9&  fuel  saving  over  the 
expense  of  heating  your  house  by  any  other 
method  when  you  useaCaloric  Pipeless  Furnace. 
Many  of  our  customers  say  that  they  save  half. 
This  guarantee  applies  to  coal,  coke  and  wood. 

You  will  not  know  real  heat- 
ing comfort  until  your  home 
enjoys  the  balmy  circulation 
of  healthful  warmth  produced 
by  the  Caloric.  All  the  heat 
of  your  fuel  goes  right  into  all 
your  rooms  through  only  one 
register,  and  circulates  to  the 
furthest  corners  uniformly, 
warming  every  nook  and  cran- 
ny with  purified  air. 


Over  a  thousand  people 
have  written  a  book  about  the 
'  satisfaction  of  the  Caloric,  and 
many  thousands  more  endorse 
what  these  say.  The  proof  of 
its  success  is  indisputable. 
Let  the  Caloric  dealershow  you.  If  you  don't  know  him,  let 
us  give  you  his  name  and  send  you  our  testimonial  book. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

3334  Gest  St.  <     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


A  wheatless  ration  for  egg  produc- 
tion has  been  found  to  compare  favor- 
ably with  rations  containing  wheat. 
In  the  wheatless  ration  the  scratch 


mixture  was  2  pounds  of  cracked  corn 
and  1  pound  of  oats,  while  the  dry 
mash  was  3  pounds  of  corn  meal  and 


1  pound  of  beef  surap.  About  equal 
parts  of  the  scratch  mixture  and  the 
dry  mash  were  fed. 


I 
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Farmers  Will  Support 


The  State  Farm  Bureau  met  at  Salt 
Lake  City  October  5th  and  elected 
officers  for  the  coming  year.  Mem- 
bers from  most  all  the  county  organ- 
ization were  present. 

D.  D.McKay  of  Huntsville  was  re- 
elected president.  C.  L.  Warnick  of 
Utah  County  vice-president.  A.  V. 
Alston,  who  was  secretary  for  last 
year,  handed  in  nis  resignation  some 
time  ago.  His  reports  and  those  of 
the  treasurer  were  read  and  filed.  Mr. 
McKay  was  given  the  privilege  of  se- 
lecting a  secretary,  with  this  in  view, 
some  one  who  couw  work  with  him 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  organ- 
ization. 

This  spring  the  rarmers  were  not 
called  upon  to  help  in  the  1st  Liberty 
Loan,  because  they  were  asked  to  do 
everything  possible  to  increase  the 
production  of  food.  They  have  done 
this  part  well  and  now  have  a  good 
crop  to  harvest. 

In  the  farm  bureaus  of  the  state 
are  about  10,000  farmers  and  their  re- 
presentatives ajt  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  meeting  pledged  their  sup- 
port to  the  2nd  Liberty  Loan.  Pres. 
D.  D.  McKay's  letter  sent  to  chair- 
man Bamberger  follows: 

"Dear  Mr.  Bamberger: — I  am  direct- 
ed by  the  Utah  state  farm  bureau  to 
express  the  hearty  appreciation  of  our 
organization  for  the  support  which 
the  state  council  of  defense  gave  us 
in  advancing  money  to  the  farmers 
for  seed  during  the  past  spring,  and 
also  to  thank  you  J!or  the  valuable 
assistance  wnich  you  rendered  in 
numerous  ways  to  aid  us  in  crop  pro- 
duction and  conservation. 

"Our  bureau  is  composed  of  ap- 
proximately 10,i/v^  of  the  leading 
farmers  of  Utah.  When  the  first  sub- 
scription was  taken  for  juiberty  Loan, 


Liberty  Loan 

a  vigorous  solicitation  was  not  made 
among  the  farmers.  Wane  our  serv- 
ices were  offered  to  the  local  bankers 
they  apparently  secured  a  sufficient 
number  of  subscribers  so  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  call  on  us,  but  the 
farmers  of  Utah  want  to  be  of  some 
active  assistance  to  your  committee 
on  the  second  Liberty  loan  and  there- 
fore offer  you  ttie  services  of  our  en- 
tire state  organization.  We  will  un- 
dertake to  solicit  personally  our  mem- 
bers and  other  farmers  in  behalf  of 
the  second  Liberty  loan. 

"Will  you  please  advise  us  in  just 
what  way  we  can  work  in  your  pres- 
ent organization? 

"Again  assuring  you  of  our  hearty 
support  and  with  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  undertaking,  I  am. 

"Very  respectfully, 

(Signed;  "D.  D.  M'KAY, 

"President." 

The  farmers  of  the  state  may  not 
be  able  to  subscribe  for  any  great 
amounts,  but  you  will  find  them  doing 
their  "bit". 

How  to  Secure  a  Bond 

All  subscriptions  must  be  made 
through  banks. 

Any  bank  in  Utah  will  accept  your 
subscription. 

Term  of  bond — maturity  twenty-five 
years;  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  in  ten  years. 

Denomination  of  bonds — Fifty  dol- 
lars and  multiples  of  $50. 

Interest  rate — Four  per  cent,  pay- 
able seminannually  on  November  15 
and  May  15. 

Terms  of  payment — Two  per  cent 
upon  application;  18  per  cent  Novem- 
ber 15;  4u  per  cent  December  14  and 
40  per  cent  January  15,  1918. 

There  is  still  another  way  that  can 
be  arranged  for  by  those  who  can  not 


buy  on  the  terms  given  above.  A 
payment  of  $6.05  down  and  then 
monthly  payment  oi  $5.00  a  month 
for  nine  months,  a  total  of  $51.05 
which  cover  the  interest  of  the  de- 
fered  payment,  tuese  figures  are  made 
for  a  $50.00  bond  and  would  be  double 
the  amount  for  two. 

If  for  any  reason  you  can  not  ar- 
range with  local  committees  or  banks, 
tell  us  the  amount  you  want  to  sub- 
scribe and  we  will  see  that  arrange- 
ment are  made  so  you  can  secure  the 
bonds. 

 o  

POTATOES    FROM  SEED 

By  E.  R.  Bennett,  Field  Horticul- 
turist. 

There  is  a  great  fascination  in  the 
so-called  "creating"  of  new  varieties. 
Varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
come  and  go  so  rapidly  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult for  anyone  to  keep  pace  with 
them. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  for  the 
practical  grower  to  attempt  to 
originate  new  varieties,  and  it  is  de- 
cidedly poor  business  to  adopt  new 
varieties  in  a  commercial  way  till  they 
have  been  proven  of  value. 

All  new  varieties  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  produced  in  one  of  two 
ways,  i.  e.,  by  bud  variation — the 
mutations  of  the  scientists — or  by 
seedlings  which  may  or  may  not  be 
hybrids.  New  varieties  of  potatoes 
have  come  about  in  both  of  these 
ways.  As  an  example  of  the  bud 
sprout  or  mutation  we  have  the  White 
Early  Ohio  which  is  the  same  except 
in  color  as  the  common  Early  Ohio 
and  the  Red  Peachblow  which  is  a 
variation  of  the  old  White  Peach 
blow.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  ob- 
normal  coloring  on  any  variety  of 
potatoes. 

A  few  years  ago  we  found  a  Pearl 
(Pearless)  potato  in  a  field  at  Gree- 
ley, Colorado,  which  had  a  deep  pur- 
ple spot  covering  the  eye  or  bud. 
Normally  the  Pearl  is  creamy  white 
with  a  very  delicate  shell  pink  bud. 
We  planted  this  potato  in  pots  in  a 


greenhouse,  the  purple  eye  in  one 
pot,  and  the  normal  colored  eyes  in 
the  other  pots.  Tne  resulting  tubers 
from  the  purple  eye  were  all  deep 
purple,  resembling  the  Blue  Victor  in 
appearance,  while  the  white  normal 
eyes  gave  pure  white  normal  Pearl 
potatoes. 

New  vraieties  are  more  commonly 
developed  from  seed.  True  seed  from 
potatoes  is  not  uncommon  with  some 
varieties  and  in  some  climates.  Some 
varieties  as  the  Early  Ohio,  seldom 
if  ever  develop  fruits  at  all. 

Hybridizing  the  potato — that  is, 
fertilizing  the  pistils  of  the  blossoms 
of  one  variety  with  the  pollen  of  an- 
other varety — has  been  done  but  it  is 
a  difficult  and  rather  unsatisfactory 
process. 

Most  of  the  seed  of  potatoes  is  se- 
cured from  the  fruits  that  occasional- 
ly form  on  the  vines  in  the  field. 
These  fruits  are  either  self-pollinated, 
or  accidentally  cross  pollinated 
generally  by  pollen  of  the  same  var- 
iety. In  any  case,  the  tubers  pro- 
duced from  plants  grown  from  seed 
will  show  a  great  variation  in  char- 
acter, so  that  nearly  as  many  differ- 
ent varieties  will  result  as  there  are 
different  plants. 

How  to  Get  the  Seed. 

The  potato  plant  is  closely  related, 
to  the  tomato.  Its  fruits  (if  it  pro-: 
duces  any)  grow  in  clusters  of  from- 
two  to  one-half  dozen  each  of  which 
is  more  or  less  gloDe  shaped,  green,; 
and  from  one-half  to  one  inch  in. 
diameter.  If  these  fruits  ripen  they- 
may  be  crushed  in  a  disn,  some  water' 
added,  after  whicu  the  mass  should; 
be  allowed  to  ferment  or  rot  for  a 
few  days.  This  will  al.ow  the  seed? 
to  separate  from  the  tissue,  when] 
they  may  be  washed  out  'n  the  samej 
manner  that  tomato  and  egg  plant* 
seed  are  secured.  Dry  the  seed  an<# 
store  in  a  dry  place  till  spring  a*j 
with  other  seed. 

Potato  seed  should  be  sown  in 
greenhouse  or  hot  bed,  as  the  seed? 
lings  are  delicate  and  weak;  hencej; 


$1  Down  Will  Buy  a  $50  Liberty  Bond 


Til 


We  can't  all  follow  the  colors  to  the  firing  line.  We 
can't  all  go  across  the  sea  and  fight  on  the  battlefields 
of  France.  But  every  one  of  us  can  help — and 
every  one  of  us  MUST  HELP. 

Without  money — without  the  millions  and  billions  of 
dollars  necessary  to  equip  with  the  tools  of  war  and 
supply  with  clothing  and  shelter  and  food  that  vast 
army  of  American  boys  who  are  offering  their  all  to 
protect  the  sanctity  of  OUR  homes,  the  hardships 
they  will  endure,  the  agony  they  will  suffer — the  life 
blood  many  of  them  will  give,  will  be  given  in  vain. 


Every  American — every  Utahn,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
must  provide  his  share  of  that  money.  Utah's  allot- 
ment of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  is  $12,000,000. 
There  are  approximately  80,000  families  in  the  state. 
If  each  family  subscribes  to  one  $50  bond,  barely  one- 
third  of  the  state's  portion  will  be  covered.  This 
means  that  each  of  us  must  AT  LEAST  buy  one  $50 
bond — and  those  whose  circumstances  will  permit 
must  buy  more. 


Two  Ways  to  Buy  a  $50  Liberty  Bond 


$1.00  Down  Plan 

(TTIE  GOVERNMENT'S  WAY) 

Cash  With  Subscription  (2%) 

Nov.  15,  2nd  payment  (18%) 

Dec.  15,  3rd  payment  (40%) 

Jan.  15,  4th  payment  (40',  ) 


$  1.00 
9.00 
20.00 
20.00 

$50.00 


Monthly  Payment  Plan 

(THE  BANK'S  PLAN) 

Cash  with  subscription  $  6.05 

9  monthly  payments  of  $5.00  eacli   45.00 


$51.05 

$1.05  charged  by  bank,  is  practically  off -set  by  in- 
terest WHICH  YOU  GET  on  the  bond. 


For  the  same  proportionate  payments  you  can  buy  Liberty  Bo  rids  of  larger  denominations. 
Your  own  bank,  or  any  bank,  will  be  glad  to  take  care  of  your  subscription. 


Liberty  Loan  Bonds  are  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  as  well 
as  a  patriotic  investment.  Behind  those  bonds,  which  pay  4% 
interest,  stands  every  resource  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 


Go  to  your  bank  at  once.  Set  an  example  for  your  neighbors 
to  follow — and  show  the  brave  boys  who  are  offering  their  lives 
for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  you  are  backing  them  up  with 

your  whole  heart  and  soul. 


LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE  OF  UTAH 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  13,  1917 
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"The  Bean  and  Pea  Farmers  Friend" 

*  THE  AMERICAN 

DOUBLE  CYLINDER 

Bean  and  Pea  Thresher 

STRONG— RUGGED— EFFICIENT 

Built  in  three  sizes — 14x14  inch,  20x20  inch  and  26x26  inch 
cylinders,  to  meet  the  demands  of  all. 

Threshes  and  cleans  all  varieties  of  beans  and  peas,  and 
shreds  their  vines,  as  they  come  direct  from  the  field,  in 
one  operation.     Capacity  and  perfect  separation  guaranteed. 
Clipper  and  standard  "Does  the  work  of  a  crew  of  men" 

Fanning   Mills.  Send  for  our  Latest  Catalogue. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Company 

UTAH  IDAHO  WYOMING  NEVADA 


very  susceptible  to  insect  injury. 
Tbe  young  seedling  may  be  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  or  remain 
during  the  first  generation  in  the 
seed  bed.  The  tubers  of  these  seed- 
lings will  vary  in  color  and  shape, 
and  range  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  an  English  walnut.  The  sec- 
ond generation  will  increase  the  size 
of  the  tubers,  but  full  size  will  not  be 
obtained  till  the  third  or  fourta  gen- 
eration. . 

We  have  grown  many  hundreds  ot 
3Uch  seedlings,  many  of  which  were 
very  beautiful  potatoes  both  as  to 
form  and  color,  but  out  of  the  lot  none 
of  them  were  as  valuable  in  a  com- 
mercial way  as  such  standard  varie- 
ties as  Netted  Gem  and  Early  Ohio. 
We  read  a  statemen.  not  long  ago 
that  the  fruits  of  the  potato  had  be- 
come extinct  because  of  the  many 
generations  of  reproductions  of  po- 
tatoes by  cutting  of  tubers.  This 
statement  was  a  little  untimely,  for 
the  1917  fields  of  Netted  Gems  are 
well  supplied  with  the  potato  fruits, 
and  if  it  would  serve  any  good  pur- 
pose we  could  secure  almost  any 
quantity  of  viable  potato  seed.  For 
tue  mosi  of  us,  however  better  re- 
sults in  improvement  in  potatoes  will 
follow  if  we  confine  our  efforts  to 
building  up  from  tne  best  plants  we 
find  in  the  field. 

 o  

DEEP  PLOWING  ESSENTIAL 

TO  BEST  CROP  YIELDS 
Lord  Ogilvy. 

When  soil  comes  slicks  and  fromed 
from  the  mold  board,  the  soil  is  not 
in  the  best  condition  for  plowing.  It 
should  crumble  as  it  leaves  tue  plow, 
not  have  the  appearance  of  pottery 
ready  for  the  fire. 

No  soil  remains  in  its  best  con- 
dition for  the  plow  more  than  a  few 
days  at  a  time.  The  fine,  friable, 
well-drained  soil  soon  becomes  too 
dry  and  the  clay  sou,  after  remaining 
longer  wet,  becomes  hard  and  baked. 

Disking  before  plowing  Keeps  either 
soil  in  the  best  possible  condition  the 
longest  possible  time.  We  will  not 
take  time  to  argue  that  point,  for 
those  who  do  not  by  now  believe  it 
cannot  be  convinceu. 

It  is  seldom  we  can  plow  all  our 
soil  as  deep  as  we  wish  any  one  year, 
and  the  deep  plowing  is  most  suitably 
done  in  the  fall  except  for  such  crops 
as  potatoes,  that  being  late  planted 
gives  the  soil  ample  time  to  settle. 

If  ground  needs  deep  plowing,  how- 
ever, and  the  season  is  particularly 
favorable,  it  will  often  be  economical 
to  turn  the  soil  deeply  in  spring  re- 
gardless of  tbe  fact  that  it  will  not 
be  in  the  very  best  conaition  for  the 
crop.  Deep  plowing  is  one  of  those 
things  that  must  often^  be  accom- 
plished as  we  may,  rather  than  as  we 
will.  It  is  difficult  to  settle  a  soil 
after  very  deep  plowing  for  im- 
mediate planting,  but  sometimes  it 
will  pay  to  plant  a  later  crop;  more- 
over, a  soil  that  is  exactly  right  to 
plow  deep  will  become  compacted  al- 
most of  itself,  where  a  soil  in  poor 
shape  for  such  operation  will  require 
endless  work  and  even  then  lack  a 
little  of  our  desires. 

The  reason  so  many  farms  or  their 
fields  never  fret  a  deep  plowing  they 
'  need  every  two  or  three  years  is  that 
.their  owner.-;  await  the  time  wnen  the 
6ign  is  exactly  right  in  all  particulars 
Bo  accomplish  it.  and   the  particular 
^conjunction    of    the    stars    in  the 
heavens  occurs  but  infrequently  and 
'often  outside  the  plowing  season. 

So  often  the  horse  power,  the  time 
aftt  our  disposal,  the  crop  to  be  plant- 
ed, the  moisture  in  the  soil,  its  lack 
Wke  excess,  or    some    other  darned 
thing  or  th intra  are  adverse  to  our 
purpose  tnat  if  there  is  much  acre- 
age that  nr-eds  deep  turning  it  be- 
Hpomes   imperative   to     devote  our- 
selves to  It,  not  just  at  such  times 
a«  it  is  eaisest  and  most  convenient, 
ykut  when   it   'an   by  any  means  be 
Economically      accomplished.  Once 
jwe  farm   has   been  plowed  over  in 
Bfce  right  way  the  amount    of  deep 
HvOwin?  to  be  done  is  one  season  will 
pause  no  worry. 

i. «  great,  deal  of  advice  Is  still  ram- 
pant never  to  turn  up  more  than  one 
Or  two   Inches   of   new     oil   at  any 


one  plowing.  This  is  an  old  pre- 
judice out  of  the  East  that  needs  to 
be  discarded.  It  is  evident  that  if  it 
is  followed  no  farm  will  ever  be  deep- 
ly plowed  within  a  time  that  will  be 
material  to  us.  What  is  good  advice 
is  not  to  turn  up  a  lot  of  raw  sub- 
soil for  crops  whose  seeds  can  only 
be  planted  in  the  raw  stuff  that 
cracks  and  bakes  and  is  very  likely 
to  cause  poor  germination,  subsequ- 
ent crusting  and  cultural  difficulties. 
But  for  crops  that  can  be  planted 
three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  what 
lies  on  top  is  of  little  movement.  The 
root  bed  is  more  important  in  many 
cases  for  coarse,  strong  growing 
plants  than  the  immediate  seed  bed 
in  which  they  germinate.  Germin- 
ation is,  of  course,  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  any  kind  of  growth,  but  it  is 
ridiculous  to  consider  it  as  a  matter 
of  any  difficulty,  with  the  big  or  small 
cereals  and  to  sacrifice  the  later  con- 
dition for  this  factor. 

With  the  exception  of  beets,  alfalfa 
and  a  few  other  farm  crops  it  is  the 
depth  of  the  root  bed  and  its  area  as 
a  moisture  bed  and  a  feeding  ground 
that  determines  the  tonnage  of  the 
crop,  not  any  difficuty  in  attaining  a 
stand  or  the  particular  character  of 
the  few  inches  of  soil  that  may  have 
been  turned  on  top. 

So  sure  as  this  lower  area  is  re- 
stricted, so  sure  will  there  be  a  failure 
to  obtain  the  maximum  possible  yield. 
A  good  farmer  concerns  himself  with 
the  underground  conditions  and  is  not 
satisfied  when  he  has  made  a  little 
fair  thin  top  on  his  acres  while  he 
has  neglected  the  depths  at  which  his 
crops  must  feed.  ; 

 o  

SOME  FACTS  ABOUT 

:.   HAULING  LOADS 

A.  C.  Maxson. 

Prof.  King,  in  Physics  of  Agricul- 
ture, gives  the  following  as  the 
principal  factors  influencing  the  draft 
of  loads  on  wagons  drawn  on  level 
roads: 

Smoothness  of  road. 

Rigidity  of  road-bed. 

Width  of  tire. 

Diameter  of  wheel. 

Distribution  of  load  on  wagon. 

Direction  of  line  of  draft. 

Rigidity  of  carriage  (wagon). 

No  one  will  disagree  with  us  when 
we  say  that  a  load  moves  easier  on 
a  smoth  road  than  a  rough  one.  The 
increase  in  draft  is  not  the  only  re- 
sult of  a  rough  road  bed.  Wagons 
do  not  last  as  long  and  require  more 
repairs  when  used  on  such  roads. 
The  roads  themselves  do  not  last  as 
well  as  smooth  ones. 

i&  springy  road  bed  caused  by  wet 
soil  below  the  surface  due  to  seepage 
or  waste  water  standing  the  road 
ditches  increase  the  pull  necessary 
to  move  a  load.  The  weight  of  the 
load  causes  the  soil  to  give  beneath 
the  wheels  so  that  where  they  touch 
the  road  the  surface  is  lower  than 
just  ahead  or  backward.  When  the 
load  is  started  in  either  direction  the 
draft  is  increased  because  the  wagon 
must  move  up  onto  higher  ground 
which  sinks  as  the  load  advances  up- 
on it,  thus  the  load  is  moving  up  hill 
all  the  time.  , ',  ;T-<  ] 


Wide  tires  decrease  the  draft. 
This  is  a  well  known  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  soft  roads  or  field  work. 
However,  that  wide  tires  decrease 
the  load  on  hard  roads  or  pavements 
is  not  so  generally  known. 

In  Bulletin  No.  39  of  the  Missouri 
Experiment  Station,  Prof.  J.  H. 
Waters  states  that  on  Macadam  and 
gravel  roads  wide  tires  reduce  tne 
draft  from  24  to  26  per  ceint.  on  clay 
roads  dry  above  and  muddy  below, 
wide  tires  reduce  the  draft  52  to  61 
per  cent.  On  meadow,  pasture,  stub- 
ble, corn  ground  or  plowed  ground 
the  wide  tires  reduce  the  draft  17  to 
120  per  cent  as  compared  with  nar- 
row tires. 

When  roads  are  deep  with  fine  dust 
or  thin  mud  with  hard  surface  be- 
low, narrow  tired  wagons  haul  the 
easier.  When  the  mud  is  heavy  and 
sticky  so  as  to  roll  up  on  the  wheels, 
the  narrow"  tired  wagons  haul  easier 
than  wide  tired  ones. 

As  the  size  of  the  wheels  increases 
the  power  required  to  move  a  load 
decreases.  The  advantage  gained  in 
leading  low  wheeled  wagons  is  at  a 
sacrifice  of  horse  power  in  moving  the 
load.  This  can  be  overcome  by  hav- 
ing a  low  swinging  bed  between  high 
wheels.,  Prof.  King  gives  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  book  mentioned: 

"On  dry  gravel  road,  sand  1  inch 
deep,  some  small  loose  stone,  the 
draft  of  a  load  3762  pounds  was 
84.48  pounds  per  ton  with  44  inch 
front  wheels  and  56  inch  hind  wheels; 
with  24  inch  wheels  in  front  and  28 
behind  the  draft  of  a  3362  pound  load 
on  the  same  road  was  110.2  pounds 
per  ton. 

"On  plowed  ground,  harrowed,  dry 
and  cloddy  tne  draft  for  these 
wagons  and  loads  was  252.5  pounds 
and  373.6  pounds  per  ton  respectvely. 
This  shows  a  great  advantage  in  fa- 
vor of  the  higher  wheeled  wagon." 

The  writer  has  often  noticed  beet 
haulers  loadng  the  front  of  a  wagon 
when  haulng  a  partal  load  from  a 
soft  and  wet  field.  This  practice  is  no 
doubt  the  outcome  of  the  belief  that 
the  nearer  a  horse  is  to  its  load  the 
lighter  the  pull.  While  this  is  true  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  wagon, 
plus  the  load  on  it  is  the  real  load 
and  that  the  distance  from  the  wagon 
and  not  from  the  load  on  the  wagon 
determines  the  draft. 

King  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  placing  the  heaviest  load  over  the 
hind  wheels:  "1st.,  because  they  are 
larger  and  will  not  depress  the  road 
bed  so  much  and  will  draw  easier  if 
they  do;  (2nd.,  when  the  wneels  track 
(and  they  always  should)  the  front 
wheels  make  a  road,  by  firming  the 
ground  over  which  tne  balance  of  the 
load  may  be  more  easny  drawn; 
3rd.,  when  the  axle  of  the  front  wheel 
is  free  to  be  turned  as  in  a  common 
wagon  the  slight  inequalities  of  the 
road  bed  tend  all  the  time  to  keep 
the  tongue  vibrating  so  that  there  is 
a  strong  tendency  by  this  to  and  fro 
swinging  to  cause  tne  front  wheels 
to  cut  more  deeply  into  the  ground 
and  thus  increase  the  draft." 

On  dry  sheep  pasture  and  meadow 
lands  the  draft  with  the  load  on  the 
front  wheels  was  129.3  and  229.9 
pounds  per  ton  and  where  the  load 


was  on  the  hind  wheels  101.8  and 
190.9  pounds  per  ton  respectively. 

The  nearer  the  line  of  draft  is  to 
parallel  with  the  road  the  easier  the 
load  can  be  moved.  That  is,  the  near- 
er the  two  ends  of  the  tugs  are  to 
the  same  heignt  above  the  ground 
the  lighter  the  draft. 

When  traveling  faster  than  a  walk 
a  load  on  springs  hauls  easier  than 
on  a  rigid  wagon.  Heavy  loads  car- 
ried on  springs  over  rough  roads  not 
only  haul  easier  but  there  is  less 
strain  on  the  wagon  and  less  wear 
on  the  road  bed. 

 o  

DOES    EDUCATION  PAY? 

This  is  a  question  which  every  par- 
ent must  ask  himself.  If  we  knew  the 
measure  of  success  which  well-edu- 
cated farmers  are  gaining  compared 
with  those  with  no  education  or  in- 
adequate educations,  we  could  make 
up  our  minds  as  to  whether  it  pays  or 
not.  The  United  States  Office  of  Farm 
Management  has  dug  up  some  figures 
which  bear  on  the  subject.  These 
facts  are  derived  from  over  five  hun- 
dred farmers,  of  whom  273  are  farm 
owners  and  247  tenants.  Four  ten- 
ants and  four  owners  had  no  edu- 
cation. These  illiterate  owners  are 
pretty  good  farmers,  for  while  they 
average  only  $15,000  each  in  property, 
they  receive  for  their  work  an  average 
labor  income  of  $586.  Four  tenants 
also  are  illiterate,  and  are  making 
their  work  pay  them  $680  a  year  each. 

Two  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the 
owners  have  common-school  edu- 
cations, and  are  worth  an  average  of 
over  $27,000  each;  but  their  labor  in- 
come is  only  $300  a  year  on  the  aver- 
age. The  tenants  with  common-school 
education  number  186,  and  average 
$742  each  for  their  labor  income. 
Among  the  owners  the  46  with  high- 
school  educations  are  worth  on  the 
average  nearly  $o8,000,  and  are  get- 
ting $650  each  for  their  work  while 
the  51  high-school  men  among  tenants 
earn  as  labor  income  $1,268  each  an- 
nually. The  nine  college  men  among 
the  owners  are  worth  over  $42,000 
each,  and  get  labor  incomes  averaging 
$800;  while  the  six  tenants  who  are 
college  men  get  the  highest  labor  in- 
come of  all,  averaging  $1,721. 

"Labor  income"  is  what  a  farmer 
gets  after  the  payment  of  rent  and  in- 
terest on  investment.  While  the  labor 
income  of  the  tenants  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  owners,  the  owners  receive 
rent  and  interest  on  their  greater 
wealth  before  wages  are  paid.  For 
illustration,  the  college-educated  ten- 
ants, allowing  them  six  per  cent,  on 
their  average  capital  of  $3,351,  would 
have  a  gross  income  of  less  than  $2,000 
a  year,  while  the  college-bred  owners, 
allowing  them  six  per  cent,  on  an 
average  capital  of  $42,7S1,  have  a  total 
income  to  themselves  of  nearly  $3,500 
each. 

There  are  many  interesting  things 
in  this  set  of  figures,  but  they  seem 
to  prove  that  even  without  land  or  in- 
herited property  the  best  educated 
farmers  make  the  best  livings. 

Moral:  Make  your  schools  as  good 
as  possible,  and  bring  as  much  as  you 
can  of  the  college  atmosphere  and 
benefits  Into  rural  schools. 
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FARM  FLOCKS  OF  SHEEP 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for 
starting  farm  flocks  of  sheep  in 
Idaho.  In  the  first  place,  the  nation 
normally  produces  but  about  one-half 
of  its  wool  supply  and  will  need  in 
the  months  to  come  far  more  wool 
than  in  times  of  peace.  The  foreign 
supply  is  largely  cut  off  and  the 
nation's  need  of  wool  is  so  serious 
that  unusual  effort  must  he  made  to- 
ward increased  production  or  the 
problem  of  clotning  our  armien  and 
civilian  population  will  be  a  most  ser- 
ious one.  In  the  second  place,  a  small 
flock  on  the  farm  yields  a  double  source 
•of  profit  in  the  mutton  and  wool  and 
carries  other  advantages  in  connec- 
tion with  diversified  farming.  ..ool 
now  sells  at  50  to  60  cents  per  pound. 
Lambs  have  sold  in  Chicago  at  the 
unprecedented  price  of  $20  per  hun- 
dredweight. 

A  plan  has  recently  been  proposed 
by  which  one  million  ewe  lambs  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  slaughter  will 
be  saved  from  the  end  and  sent  to 
farms  in  various  parts  of  the  west 
and  middle  west.  The  wool  situation 
from  a  national  point  of  view  is  so 
serious  tnat  the  national  government 
has  encouraged  this  plan  looking  to- 
ward increased  production  of  both 
mutton  and  wool.  Certainly  ewe 
lambs  could  not  he  sent  to  slaughter 
this  year  except  for  unusual  reasons. 

Many  questions  in  regard  to  start- 
ing a  small  flock  are  coming  to  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Purebred  ewes  are  not  necessary 
and  if  the  farmer  has  had  no  experi- 
ence with  sheep  ue  should  start  with 
grades.  The  farm  flock  should  con- 
sist of  10  to  50  head  of  ewes.  Less 
than  10  take  time  and  attention  and 
yield  a  small  income.  More  than  50 
become  a  large  problem  in  connection 
with  the  farm  unless  sp°cial  facilities 
are  available  for  handling  sheep. 

Thrifty  ewes  wilh  reasonably  tight 
fleeces  of  fine,  medium  or  long  wool 
blood  are  suitable  for  foundation.  The 
ram  to  head  a  flock  should  be  a  pure- 
bred of  either  black  face  ^r  long  wool 
blood.  The  Hampshire,  Shropshire  or 
Oxford  ram  sires  growthy  lambs  of 
thick  conformation  that  sell  well  for 
mutton.  If  one  likes  the  long  wools 
he  should  use  a  thrifty,  deep  bodied, 
strong  backed  and  ample  fleeced  Lin- 
coln or  Cotswold.  In  Idaho  the  Cots- 
wold  is  favored  for  the  range  and  the 
Lincoln  for  the  farm. 

""-ere  are  many  important  problems 
of  farm  flock  management  that  re- 
quire much  space  for  discussion.  Full 
information  in  regard  t  details  of 
management  on  the  farm  are  found  in 
Bulletin  96  of  the  Idaho  Experiment 
Station  prepared  by  ..ue  Animal  Hus- 
bandry Dept.  A  copy  of  this  bulletin 
will  be  sent  upon  request. — E.  J. 
Iddinjrs,  Animol  Husbandry  Depart- 
ment University  of  Idaho. 

 o  

FATTEN  EARLY  PIGS  NOW 
Pigs  which  were  farrowed  early 
and  are  about  six  nunths  old  at  this 
time,  may  profitably  be  finished  now 
and  rushed  off  to  market,  says  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  early  fall  market  has 
been  the  highest  market  for  a  num- 


WHO  PRINTS  TOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

Wn  ore  printing  thoinandi  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  ara 
sure  that  we  ran  p'*ii*e  you. 

Our  epeflniiy  prepared  Ink  ana  reve- 
table  compound  paper  combined  make 
the  \mnt  wrapper  on  the  market 

100    Hiitfer    Wrapper*  f 

200    Ruttor    Wrapper*    l.JI 

BOO  nutter  Wr  pere     1.0) 

1.000  Hutter  Wrapper*    |.00 

Check  or  money  order  tnuat  accompany 
order. 


ber  of  years,  because  the  number  of 
well-finished  hogs  arriving  at  this 
season  is  limited. 

Pigs  may  be  fattened  quickly  and 
cheaply  on  nutritious  pasture  wnen 
supplemented  by  a  full  grain  ration. 
After  deducting  the  pork  which 
would  hare  been  produced  by  the 
same  amount  of  grain  fed  in  dry  lot, 
every  acre  of  these  pastures  pro- 
duces from  three  to  six  hundred 
pounds  of  pork.  The  full  fattening 
power  of  the  grain  is  realized  as  well 
as  a  profit  on  the  pasture  consumed. 
Pastures  to  Use. 

In  the  corn  belt  and  eastern  states 
alfalfa,  clover,  and  rape  give  best  re- 
sults. Pigs  should  be  continued  on 
these  feeds  until  fat,  usually  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  at  least:  Alfalfa 
and  clover  may  be  pastured  as  long 
as  forage  is  required,  and  they  will 
produce  the  largest  gains  due  to  pas- 
ture. An  acre  of  alfalfa  furnishes 
pasture  for  fourteen  to  sixteen  150- 
pound  hogs  during  this  short  fatten- 
ing season,  while  clover  will  carry 
from  three  to  four  hogs  less  per  acre. 
Rape  is  an  excellent  forage  and  al- 
though it  does  not  produce  as  much 
pork  per  acre  as  the  two  legumes 
previously  mentioned,  it  returns  very 
good  profits  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  planting  the  crop.  It  affords 
pasture  for  a  period  of  xour  to  six 
weeks  for  ten  to  twelve  150-pound 
hogs  per  acre. 

Methods  of  Feeding. 

If  the  pigs  are  hand-fed,  it  will  pay 
to  go  slow  the  first  week  and  gradu- 
ally get  them  on  full  feed.  After 
they  are  accustomed  to  the  method 
of  feeding,  they  may  be  pushed 
along  as  rapidly  as  possible  without 
much  danger  from  loss  of  appetite. 
Even  on  leguminous  pasture  some 
protein  supplement,  such  as  tankage, 
should  be  fed  with  the  grain  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  of  tankage  to 
ten  or  fifteen  parts  of  grain.  A  daily 
ration  equal  to  4  per  cent  or  4.5  per 
cent  of  the  live  weight  is  tne  maxi- 
mum amount  of  grain  that  a  pig  will 
consume. 

The  self-feeding  method  is  a  very 
efficient  system  of  feeding  during 
this  period,  and  produces  results 
equal  to,  or  better  than,  those  ob- 
tained by  hand-feeding.  Grain  is 
consumed  more  rapidly  and  econom- 
ically, causing  the  pig  to  attain  a 
marketable  weight  in  a  shorter  time 
and  with  a  smaller  amount  of  grain. 

 :  O  

SKIMMILK  CHEAP  FEED 
Young    Pigs    Make    Faster   Gains  at 
Lower  Cost  on  Protein  Supple- 
ment with  Corn. 

Hogs  fed  some  high-protein  supple- 
ment in  addition  to  corn  make  more 
rapid  and  cheaper  gains  and  are  worth 
more  on  the  market  than  others  fed 
corn  alone  for  .the  same  length  of 
time.  Skimmilk  has  proved  one  of 
the  cheapest  supplements  for  young 
pigs. 

While  pigs  weighing  43  pounds 
gained  only  a  third  of  a  pound  daily 
when  fed  corn  alone  for  15  weeks  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  otuers 
of  the  same  age  gained  nearly  a  pound 
a  day  when  fed  equal  weights  of  corn 
and  skimmilk.  Another  lot  fed  three 
parts  of  skimmilk  to  one  part  of  corn 
gained  a  pound  and  a  third  in  the 
same  test.  Skimmilk  had  a  higher 
feeding  value,  on  a  dry-matter  basis, 
when  fed  in  these  proportions  than 
tankage  when  it  constituted  10  per- 
cent of  the  ration. 

The  value  of  the  gain  less  cost  Df 
feed  of  the  corn-fed  pigs  was  com- 
puted at  $10.21;  of  those  fed  corn  and 
tankage,  $12.38;  of  those  fed  equal 
parts  of  skimmilk  to  one  part  of  corn 
and  of  the  others  fed  three  parts  of 
skimmilk  to  one  of  corn,  $22.07. 

Skimmilk  proved  more  profitahlo 
with  these  young  pigs  than  with  older 
animals.  Pigs  after  weaning  need 
about  throe  pounds  of  skimmilk  to  a 
pound  of  corn.  This  amount  of  skim- 
milk may  be  reduced  a  half  as  the 
pigs  approach  maturity,  animal  hus- 


"Ball -Band"  Vacuum  Cured  Rubber  Footwear 

Long  Wear,  Good  Fit,  and  Comfort 

"Buy  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear  and  you  get  good,  strong,  sturdy 
footwear  that  will  give  long  steady  wear. 

The  "Ball-Band"  Coon  Tail  Knit  Boot  is  knit  not  felt  and  has  the  orig- 
inal "Ball-Band"  snow  excluder  feature.  It  is  completely  shrunk  and 
represents  the  limit  of  protection  from  wind,  slush,  and  cold. 

Look  for  that  Red  Ball  whenever  you  buy  Rubber  Footwear  and  you 
can  depend  on  the  greatest  number  of  days  wear  at  the  lowest  cost  per 
days  wear. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  booklet  "More  Days  Wear"  describing  the 
different  kinds  of  "Ball-Band"  Footwear  your  dealer  can  show  you. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  370  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  tnd.. 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


Myip 

Book 


Send  for  If- Buy  Direct -Save  Money 

Stop  where  you  are  if  you  are  about  to  buy  a  Spreader, 
Engine,  Separator,  Tractor.  Send  for  my  new  1918  Book 
and  get  my  proposition.  Let  me  explain  how  buying  di- 
rect— getting  your  implement  straight  from  the  factory 
to  your  farm— saves  you  from  25  to40%.  I  nm  theact  unl  maker 
and  sell  you  at  lowest  manufacturers'  price  based  on  gigan- 
tic volume.  1  cut  out  all  waste  between  you  and  my  factory. 

Spreaders,$eparators,Engin6s,Tracfors 

and  the  many  other  implements  I  sell  in  this  way,  and  let  yon 
keep  the  saving  at  home  and  in  your  own  pocket.   My  1918  Mew  Models 
arefready.   Spreaders  with  11  exclusive  improvements;  Engines  from 
1%  to  16  H.  P.j  Separators  in  four  splendid  sizes;  Tractors  12-20  site. 

U/R9ITP  TltHAV  s,  nJ  f^rmy  1918  Book  now.   Finrfout  my  low  prices  and  howmueh 
"KBIt   ■  WWHI   you  can  save.   Don't  put  it  off.    My  prices  will  never  bo  lower.  BO 
tWrito  tonight— a  postal  will  do.  Just  say, '  Send  ino  your  1918  Book*  and  mention  implement  wanted. 

WM.  GALLOWAY,  Prei.  WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  1577Calloway  Sta„  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Better  anticipate  your  requirements  now 

Cotton  Seed  Cake— Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food— Hay 

BROWN  BROKERAGE  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


bandmen  of  the  Experiment  Station 
say. 

The  pigs  fed  equal  parts  of  skim- 
milk and  corn  were  worth  3.7  percent 
more  on  the  market  ttian  those  fed 
corn  alone.  Skimmilk  was  worth  65 
cents  per  hundredweight  when  fed  in 
cn.unl  proportion  to  corn  valued  at 
$1.68  a  bushel,  and  57  cents  when  fed 
with  a  third  as  much  corn.  Eight 
pounds  of  skimmilk  fed  with  an  equal 


weight  of  corn  was  equal  in  feeding 
value  to  a  pound  of  tankage  fed  with; 
nine  times  as  much  corn. 


In  the  humid  sections  distribute  the 
poisoned-bran  bait    for  grasshoppers 

early  in  the  morning. 


-0- 


Four  partB  of  potato  are  equal  to 
about  one  part  of  cereal  In  a  mixed 
diet. 
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Spavin 


TREATMENT 


Known  for  40  Years  as 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

A  New  Name 

But  the  Same  Old 
Reliable  Remedy 

FARMERS  and  horsemen  every- 
where will  be  glad  to  know  that 
this  change  is  in  the  name  only— thai 
there  is  no  change  whatever  in  the 
famous  old-time  formula  thai  has 
rendered  such  remarkable  service  In  horse 
ailments  — Bone  Spavin,  Ringbone.  Splint. 
Curb.  Sprains  and  Lameness— by  the  count- 
er-irritant method. 

Whether  you  sret  Kendall's  under  the  old 
label  or  the  new,  the  quality  and  efficiency 
is  the  same  old  reliable— with  a  40-year-old 
reputation. 

Get  It  of  your  druggist— 51.00  per  bottle-six 
(or  15.00— and  ask  for  book  '"Treatise  on  the 
Horse" — or  write 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  GO. 

Enoaburg  Falls,  Vt.  


EAR 

TAGS 


Samples 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired, 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


ONE 

MILLION' 
DOZEN  EGGS 
SHIPPED  TO  EUROPE 

— Reports  State  Department  of  Agri-^ 
culture.  And  George  L.  Dillingham,  past 
master  of  the  New  Jersey  state  grange, 
predicts  eggs  will  go  to  $1.00  a  dozen. 

Cash  in  on  your  hens.  You  can  increase  laying 
and  improve  the  health  of  your  layers  with 
Sloan's  Liniment,  discreetly  mixed  with  food. 
Write  us  for  full  directions  and  convincing 
testimonials  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  remedy 
in  epidemics  of  roup,  bumble  foot  and  other 
poultry  ailmcnt3.  InstructionsFroi. 

At  all  dealers.  25c,  50c, 


)r.  Earl  S.  Sloan,  Inc. 
113  VV.  18th  Street 
New  York  City 


Sloan's 
Linimeni 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
Belf — utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


8ent  in  your  orders  for  Butter 
Wrapper*  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


CARE   OF   BROOD  SOWS 

The  way  a  sow  is  handled  before 
farrowing  has  much  to  do  with  the 
value  of  her  litter. 

The  sow  does  best  when  she  is  kept 
in  healthy  condition  but  is  not  allow- 
ed to  become  too  fat.  Heavy  corn 
feeding  makes  sows  fat,  and  they  are 
not  likely  to  produce  large,  healthy 
pigs.  For  tuis  reason  breeding  stock 
must  be  separated  from  lattening 
pigs  if  best  results  are  obtained, 
f'ecds  that  produce  bone  and  muscle 
are  best.  Any  one  of  the  following 
rations  supplemented  by  alfalfa  hay 
in  the  rack  will  give  good  results: 

(1)  Corn,  1  part;  shorts,  1  part. 
(2)  Corn,  5  parts;  snorts,  3  parts;  oil 
meal,  1  part.  (3)  Corn,  6  parts; 
sliorts,  4  parts;  tankage,  1  part.  "(4 J 
Corn,  8  parts;  tankage,  1  part.  (5) 
Corn,  1  part;  ground  oats,  1  part; 
shorts,  1  part.  (6)  Ground  barley,  1 
part;  ground  oats,  i  part. 

 o  

MEAT  SUPPLY  SITUATION 
Houston  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

"You  know  the  Situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted.  We  should 
have  ne  led  to  give  increasing  at- 
tention to  the  meat  supply  if  no  war 
had  broken  out.  Seventeen  years 
ago  there  were  about  192,000,U0U 
cattle,  lnilcu  cows,  sheep,  and  hogs 
in  the  nation;  today  there  are  about 
12,500,000  fewer  than  17  years  ago. 
And  yet  in  that  period  this  country 
has  gained  a  nation.  It  has  added 
to  its  population  26,000,000— three 
quarters  of  that  of  France.  Ob- 
viously the  problem  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  meat  is  one  of  the  utmost 
concern.  It  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  bin  tasks  in  the  held  of  agricul- 
ture to  which  I  have  persistently 
directed  attention  during  the  last 
four  years.  But  in  this  particular 
emergency  it  is  immensely  intensified. 
You  know  sometning  of  the  con- 
ditions abroad.  You  know  what  war 
means  in  respect  to  the  wasteage  of 
materials  of  every  sort,  and  especial- 
ly in  respect  to  the  wastage  of 
animals — of  food  animals,  of  draft 
animals.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
possible — I  suppose  it  is  impossible 
— to  get  accurate  estimates;  but  from 
all  the  indications  we  can  get  it  is 
clear  that  the  decrease  of  food  ani- 
mals can  be  measured  only  by  tens 
of  millions.  You  know  also  how 
difficult  it  will  be  to  restore  former 
conditions,  to  rebuild  the  founda- 
tions of  the  livestock  industries 
abroad.  Some  of  you  remember  the 
conditions  in  the  South  after  the 
Civil  War  ana  recall  how  long  it 
took  the  South  to  get  approximately 
where  it  was  before  the  war. 

"The  livestock  men  of  this  Nation 
have  an  enormous  problem  to  solve 
— enormous  if  it  were  lmitied  to  the 
supply  of  meat  for  the  increasing 
population  of  ibis  Nation.  But  your 
task  is  much  bigger.  You  are  going 
to  be  called  upon  increasingly  to 
furnish  meat  products  in  Europe, 
and  also  breeding  animals.  In  this 
emergency,  I  have  no  doubt,  you 
have  been  confronted  witu  unusual 
situations.  One  of  our  thoughts  in 
calling  you  here  was  to  have  you  re- 
veal to  us  what  is  in  your  minds,  to 
picture  to  us  your  difficulties,  and  to 
see  if  we  could  not  in  co-operation  ar- 
rive at  some  sound  conclusion  and 
develop  a  constructive  program  which 
would  not  only  assist  the  Nation  and 
your  industries  in  this  very  troubled 
period,  increase  the  meat  supply  of 
the  Nation,  bring  relief  to  our  own 
consumers  and  those  of  the  nations 
with  which  we  are  co-operating,  but 
also  lay  foundations  which  will  make 
for  orderly  and  constructive  develop- 
ment after  the  war. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
especially  concerned  with  problems 
of  production,  of  conservation  of 
farm  and  animal  products  and  ma- 
terials, and  of  marketing.  The  food 
administration  is  peculiarly  con- 
cerned with  the  food  supply  of  the 
nation.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
hard  and  fast  line  between  their 
activitl3S,  and  the  two  agencies  ob- 
viously must  work  in  very  close  con- 
tact and  co-operation. 

"One  of  the  problems  In  which 
both  the  food  administi  ition  and  the 


department  aro  concerned  is  that  of 
distributing — tne  possibility  of  dis- 
tributing— surplus  siociw  from  sec- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  there 
may  be  a  snortage  of  feedstuffs  to 
sections  of  the  country  in  which 
there  is  a  greater  auunuance  of  feed- 
stuffs  and  a  shortage  of  livestock. 
Many  sections  of  the  United  States 
are  understocked.  Tne  average  farm 
in  Iowa  has  about  108  o~  110  head  of 
poultry;  tne  average  farm  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama, on  the  other  hand,  has  be- 
tween 17  and  20. 

The  average  farm  in  Iowa  has 
about  35  hogs  and  tne  average  farm 
in  North  Carolina  and  Alabama, 
about  5;  in  South  Carolina,  about  4. 
The  average  farm  in  I~wa  has  6 
milch  cows;  ue  average  farm  in 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama  less  than 
2;  South  Carolina,  1.  Deficits  in  pro- 
portion appear  in  other  states  of  the 
union.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for 
a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things. 
Many  of  the  understock  %  states  of 
the  union  have  peculiarly  favorable 
conditions  for  livestock  development; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  some  of 
these,  especially  in  the  so.  a,  have 
recognized  the  fact  and  are  making 
marked  headway.  Sine  1913  or 
1914,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to- 
ward the  increase  of  livestock  in  the 
nation,  except  sheep;  ana  this  in- 
crease has  appearea  very  c  nspicu- 
ously  in  the  south  following  the 
eradication  of  the  cattle  tick  and  the 
development  of  an  active  interest 
among  farmers  and  bus:  ^ss  men." 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  S.  McCornick,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vice-Pres. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vice-Pres. 
F.  M.  Michelsen,  Cashier. 


Solve  The  Shirt  Problem 

By  Buying  "MADE-RITES" 


You  will  learn  what  com- 
fort and  service  a  real 
work  shirt  can  give. 


They  are  made  strong  all  over  and  re-in- 
forced  where  the  wear  and  tear  comes — 
double  elbows,  double  yoke,  and  their  dur-  W^^^ 
ability  is  attested  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied  wearers. 

JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Never- Rip  Overalls 
and  Work  Clothes. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


SALE  DATES 
OCT.  27, 
NOV.  24,  27, 
DEC.  20,  22,  24. 


BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 

ACCOUNT 
"HOME  VISITORS" 

From  All  Utah  Stations 

TO 

Cheyenne  Chicago 
Denver  Omaha 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 

Memphis  Minneapolis 
and  other  eastern  cities. 

RETURN  LIMIT 
3  MONTHS 

For    tickets    and    further    information  f 
apply  to  agents  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE, 
or  write — 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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How  to  Increase  the 

Wheat  Crop  for  1918 


Henry  Harris. 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase 
our  crop  production  of  nearly  any 
kind  is  to  have  a  proper  rotation. 
This  is  true  of  wheat  now  than  any 
other  crop  because  it  depends  the  soil 
of  its  fertility. 

In  Utah  we  look  to  our  dry-farming 
for  an  increase  of  wheat  production. 
Our  irrigated  lands  should  be  used  for 
more  intense  croping. 

Many  of  our  farmers  made  failure  of 
their  1917  wheat  crop  on  dry-land  be- 
cause they  were  over  anxious  to  pro- 
duce wheat  and  did  not  follow  the 
practice  of  successful  dry-farming. 

We  are  learning  that  to  grow  wheat 
without  irrigation  certain  methods 
must  be  followed  or  failure  will  result. 
The  summer  fallow,  conserving  the 
moisture  of  two  winters  for  one  crop 
is  an  important  factor. 

Whether  we  are  dry-farming  or 
growing  wheat  under  irrigation,  a 
few  things  apply  to  both  methods  for 
increased  production. 

Better  tillage,  a  better  seed  bed,  a 
little  more  time  spent  in  putting  the 
ground  in  first  class  condition. 

Better  seed,  the  securing  of  or  se- 
lecting of  good  seed.  No  one  thing 
will  influence  the  crop  like  good  seed. 
If  we  want  to  get  better  returns  for 
our  work,  spend  a  little  time  selecting 
and  growing  beter  seed  or  pay  the 
ottier  fellow  to  do  it  for  you.  In 
other  words  -  you  will  not  or  can  not 
spend  the  time  to  select  or  grow  some 
good  seed,  you  should,  for  your  own 
profit  and  increased  production,  pay 
some  man  who  will  produce  better 
seed  for  you. 

What  one  farmer  nas  done  should 
inspire  others  to  do,  when  it  shows 
such  good  returns  for  time  and  money 
spent.  He  purchased  one  peck  of  ex- 
tra good  seed  wheat,  paying  what 
seemed  an  extra  higu  price.  He  plant- 
ed it  and  gave  it  special  care  and  that 
fall  hand  selected  the  Dest  of  the  heads 
and  the  following  year  gave  this  seed 
special  care,  and  after  five  years  of 
careful  selection,  he  is  now  producing 
ten  bushels  more  per  acre.  This  does 
not  seem  much  but  when  you  think 
he  had  300  acres  this  year,  you  can 
easily  see  that  three  thousand  in- 
creased bushels  nas  paid  him  well  for 
the  time  and  effort  he  spent  in  pro- 
ducing the  better  seed  grain  he  is 
now  using.  What  is  more,  he  is  still 
continuing  to  select  and  produce  some 
choice  seed  grain.  He  knows  that  it 
pays  to  do  it. 

Our  government  has  established 
grain  standards  and  tuis  snould  and 
will  help  to  improve  the  quality  of 


wheat.  Improved  quality  means  in- 
creased production. 

Favorable  weather  conditions  has 
much  influence  on  dry-farm  wheat. 
Shortage  of  rain  can  be  helped  by  bet- 
ter conservation  of  the  moisture  that 
falls  during  the  winter. 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  your  seed 
for  planting.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with 
just  ordinary  wheat  for  planting.  To 
increase  our  wheat  crop  we  must  fol- 
low some  or  all  of  the  suggestions 
I  have  given.  We  must  be  patriotic 
and  at  the  same  time  make  money. 

 o  

CLEANING  UP  WASTE  PLACES 

IN  THE  FALL 
George  McKerrow. 

I  would  not  know  how  to  do  good 
farming  without  sheep.  Because  my 
sheep  use  up  tne  wastes  of  the  farm. 
They  clean  up  the  grass,  weeds, 
brush  and  gleanings,  and  in  so  doing 
turn  into  cash  what  otnerwise  would 
be  lost. 

Sheep,  make  the  most  economical 
gains  of  any  kind  of  livestock  be- 
cause they  clean  up  the  odds  and 
ends.  They  are  particularly  useful  on 
the  farm  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  for 
they  turn  into  mutton  the  things  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  used.  At  the 
same  time  they  save  the  feedstuffs 
that  would  be  given  them  if  they  did 
not  have  access  to  these  other 
things. 

After  harvest,  my  sheep  are  turned 
into  the  oats  fields  for  a  few  hours 
the  first  day;  an  hour  or  two  longer 
the  second  day;  and  tne  time  gradual- 
ly increased  until  at  the  end  of  a 
week  they  have  complete  possession 
of  the  fields.  The  lambs  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  t-e  corn  before  it  is 
cut  and  they  clean  up  on  the  weeds 
and  lower  corn  plant  leaves.  The 
lambs  do  not  pull  down  the  lower  ears 
of  corn  as  do  the  sheep.  Roots  are 
grown  for  the  catle  and  sheep,  and 
after  the  larger  roots  are  hauled  in 
to  storage  for  winter- use,  the  sheep 
are  turned  into  the  field  and  eat  the 
smaller  ones  that  remain.  Both  the 
sheep  and  lambs  are  turned  into  the 
aftermath  of  the  meadows  and  this 
brings  them  into  winter  quarters  in 
good  condition. 

Another  profitable  practice  on  my 
farm  is  that  of  plowing  up  fields  that 
become  weedy  after  harvest.  These 
fields  are  sown  to  rape  and  turnips, 
and  later  the  sheep  are  turned  in. 
They  eat  the  rape  and  turnip  tops 
with  relish  and  wm  later  hollow  the 
meat  from  the  turnip,  leaving  but  a 
shell. 

A  frequent  change  of  pasture  is 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 

A  NEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Write 

Melville  Land  Company 


To  Buy  FARMS  JeJS 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  8ELL 


RELIABLE   FARM  BARGAINS 

KIMBALL    &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 


We  have  a  number  of  farms  for  sale  In 
Cach,e,  valley.  One  farm  of  75  acres 
at  $110  per  acre.  This  property  Is 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation  and 
lies  in  a  good  locality,  near  schools, 
churches  and  railroad  station. 


Within  five  miles  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
the  southeast,  we  have  one  of  the 
most  ideal  farms  and  chicken  ranches 
to  be  found  in  the  state  of  Utah. 
This  property  contains  42  acres,  six- 
room  house,  large  barn,  silo,  place  to 
feed  the  cows  direct  from  the  silo 
to  the  barn,  good  orchard,  chicken 
coop,  brooders.  This  chicken  equip- 
ment has  cost  $3000  and  is  In  first- 
class  condition,  all  steam  heated. 
There  is  a  fish  hatchery  on  the  place, 
beautiful  stream  of  water;  ground 
planted  this  year  to  sugar  beets,  grain 
and  other  crops.  This  property  can 
be  had  on  a  quick  sale  for  $11,000. 
That  will  include  all  the  machinery 
on  the  place,  one  good  cow,  all  the 
chickens  on  the  place.  The  potatoes 
have  not  been  dug,  the  sugar  beets 
are  still  in  the  ground  and  a  lot  of 
other  crops  still  to  harvest  that  will 
go  with  the  sale  of  this  place.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  beautiful  farm 
that  is  an  all-around  farm  and  chick- 
en ranch  and  fish  hatchery,  with 
about  forty  acres  of  first-class 
ground,  this  would  certainly  appeal  to 
you.  We  can  make  terms  on  this 
place. 


160  acres  for  $7000.  This  property  lies 
under  the  canal  and  is  splendid  land, 
ihls  property  can  be  had  for  10  per 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the  bal- 
ance. 


At  Farmlngton,  a  part  of  the  old  Bishop 
Secnst  farm  for  sale,  lying  below  the 
county  road,  and  has  been  considered 
for  years  one  of  the  best  farms  in 

££Vt«Sounty'  TnlsXarm  can  be  had 
for  $250  per  acre.  We  are  willing  to 
give  terms  on  this  farm. 


Just  below  14th  South  we  have  two  acre* 
at  $500  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down 
and  ten  years  on  the  balance. 


700  acres  of  dry  farm  land  which  has  pro- 
duced a  wonderful  crop  this  year 
This  property  is  one-half  planted  to 
summer  fallow  grain  now;  good  house, 
barns  and  other  improvements.  The 
canal  runs  through  the  property  and 
it  is  all  subject  to  Irrigation;  one 
mile  from  the  railroad  station  and 
lies  In  the  center  of  the  Bear  River 
valley.  This  property  has  a  combined 
harvester  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery and  can  be  bought  for  $55 
per  acre.  We  are  willing  to  give 
good  terms  on  this  property. 


On  16th  South  we  have  one  acre  and  a 
nice  little  home  for  $1200,  easy  terms. 


We  still  have  one  farm  belonging  to  the 
Keystone  Steel  &  Wire  company  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  for  sale.  These  peo- 
ple have  instructed  us  to  sell  this  im- 
mediately. The  farm  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  Bear  River  Valley, 
both  from  the  point  of  improvements, 
location,  soil  and  water  right  The 
property  contains  120  acres  and  has  a 
beautiful  home,  granary,  machine 
sheds,  icehouse,  hog  pens,  chicken 
coops,  blacksmith  shop — in  fact,  all 
the  buildings  that  could  be  desired 
on  any  first-class  farm.  These  build- 
ings are  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, having  been  well  painted.  This 
property  lies  on  the  main  county 
road,  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
and  lies  in  such  a  way  that  It  is 
easy  to  irrigate,  being  next  to  the 
main  canal.  This  property  can  be 
had  on  25  per  cent  down  and  ten 
years  on  the  balance,  6  per  cent  in- 
terest. We  are  holding  this  at  $175 
per  acre.  This  property  is  really 
worth  $225  per  acre.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  farm  that  will  pay  for  itself 
with  your  work,  this  certainly  will 
appeal  to  you. 


In  southern  Idaho  we  have  one  eighty- 
acre  farm,  small  house  and  outbuild- 
ings, all  under  cultivation  and  irriga- 
tion. Price  $60  per  acre,  ten  years 
to  pay. 


We  also  have  one  40-acre  tract,  one  80 
and  one  160;  all  under  irrigation,  on 
the  main  line  of  the  O.  S.  L.  R  R 
right  near  a  good  town,  with  every 
modern  convenience.  Price  $60  per 
acre,  ten  years  to  pay. 


We  have  on  our  listings  at  the  present 
time  about  two  million  dollars'  worth 
of  land  for  sale  on  easy  terms.  We 
feel  sure  we  can  suit  you  as  to  price 
terms  and  location. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 

"Land  Merchants." 
54  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPART- 
MENT. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.     It  is 
ideally  located,  and  Is  the  best  kind  of 
land    with   primary   water    right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  Is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 
W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


beneficial  to  sheep.  A  36-inch  woven 
wire  fence  in  20-rod  length'  is  moved 
about,  thus  preventing  the  too  short 
cropping  of  the  grass,  and  further- 
more reducing  the  internal  parasite 
plague  to  a  minimum.  Water  is  also 
an  important  consideration,  and  ewes 
particularly  should  have  water  the 
same  as  dairy  cows. 

I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
there  should  be  some  sheep  on  every 
farm,  for  peculiar  conditions  might 
not  make  it  practical,  but  I  do  believe 
that  there  should  be  sheep  on  the 
vast  majority  of  farms  in  this  coun- 
try. They  turn  waste  into  cash.  The 
sort  of  saving  that  the  good  house- 
wife is  making  in  her  kitchen  can  be 
practiced  with  corresponding  effec- 
tiveness by  the  use  of  sheep  on  the 
farm. 

 o  

FAR  THE  BETTE  R-H  ALF 

Smith — "How's  everything  at  your 
house?" 

Drown — "Oh,  she's  all  right!" — 
Life. 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

480  acres,  all  can  be  irrigated,  two 
running  streams  across  property,  ad- 
joins open  range,  eight  miles  from 
railroad  station  and  two  miles  from 
school.  All  fenced  and  produces  200 
tons  of  hay.  Includes  150  cattle,  15 
horses  and  all  necessary  machinery. 
Price  $17,500,  terms. 


FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 


Ogden 


Utah 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER   ACRE)  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  In  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.'  Enor- 
ous  In  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
In  coloi.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  20  to  80  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  I 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  In 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  Is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sal*,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  Its  turn.  Its  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prise  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 
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STORAGE  OF  POTATOES— 

EVERYBODY  USE  POTATOES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

weights  from  October  on  to  months 
designated: 

at  end  of 

November  had  lost  0.46  lbs. 
December  had  lost  3.14  lbs. 
January  had  lost  4.14  lbs. 
February  had  lost  5.54  lbs. 
March  had  lost  6.60  lbs. 
April  had  lost  8.00  lbs. 
May  (strongly 

sprouted  had  lost  10.00  lbs. 
June  (shrunken) 

had  lost  17.00  lbs. 

Saare  found  potatoes  properly  stored 
for  ten  weeks'  time  in  cold  cellar  and 
pit,  under  favorable  conditions,  lost 
very  little. 


EVERYBODY    USE  POTATOES 

By  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  Agricul- 
tural College  Experiment  Station. 
The  war  has  caused  a  great  scarcity 
in  many  kinds  of  food;  it  has  made 
the  price  of  everything  so  high  that 
people  could  hardly  afford  to  live  if 
it  were  not  also  expensive  to  die. 
Many  food  producers  have  been  called 
into  the  trenches,  and  many  produc- 
tive acres  have  been  rendered  deso- 
late by  the  ravages  of  war.  Thse  con- 
ditions have  so  completely  upset  the 
food  supply  of  the  world  that  deep 
distress,  if  not  actual  famine,  has 
knocked  at  the  doors  of  many  who 
previously  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  want. 

This  is  a  war  in  which  food  takes 
its  place  in  the  battle  line  with  the 
musket  and  the  cannon  in  deciding 
who  shall  be  the  victor.  Not  alone 
will  the  "fire  superiority"  of  shot  and 
shell  determine  the  advance  of  the 
troops;  the  "fire  superiority"  of  bread 
will  dictate  in  tones  of  an  absolute 
monarch  which  regiments  shall  ad- 
vance and  which  retreat.  As  a  factor, 
therefore,  in  winning  the  war,  the 
nation  must  take  every  possible  step 
to  conserve  its  food  supply. 

Wheat,  the  most  indispensable  of 
the  foods,  is  scarce.  The  world's  re- 
serve has  gradually  decreased  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  till  now  a 
shortage  seems  inevitable.  This  con- 
ditions would  be  very  serious  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  potato  crop 
ig  exceptionally  large.  Unlike  wheat, 
potatoes  cannot  be  stored  from  sea- 
son to  season;  this  year's  crop  must 
be  eaten  within  the  year  or  it  will  be 
wasted.  Nor  can  potatoes  be  trans- 
ported great  distances,  for  their  high 
moisture  content  makes  freight  rates 
prohibitive.  Since  they  cannot  be 
shipped  in  any  considerable  quantity 
to  our  allies  in  Europe,  they  must  be 
consumed  at  home.  We  must  allow 
them  in  part  to  take  the  place  of 
grain  in  our  own  diet,  and  reserve  the 
more  concentrated  products  for  the 
men  in  the  trenches. 

Fortunately  potatoes  may,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  be  substituted  for 
wheat.  Although  they  do  not  contain 
all  the  nutritive  elements  contained 
in  wheat,  they  are  rich  in  energy-giv- 
ing starch  and  may  take  the  place  of 
at  least  part  of  the  wheat  flour  in 
making  bread.  Indeed,  bread  con- 
taining a  high  percentage  of  potatoes, 
if  properly  made,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  made  entirely 
from  wheat  flour.  Furthermore  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  cook  many  palat- 
able and  nutritious  dishes  may  be  pre- 
pared directly  from  potatoes. 

Since  potatoes  will  be  plentiful  and 
cheap,  since  they  are  too  bulky  to 
ship  long  distances  and  too  perishable 
to  store  from  year  to  year,  since 
wheat  is  scarce  and  is  needed  for  the 
men  in  the  trenches,  since  the  suc- 
cess of  the  nation  at  arms  depends  in 
Part  on  the  conservation  of  food,  and 
since  every  true  American  is  anxious 
to  demonstrate  his  patriotism,  what 
Wizen  can  allow  to  pass  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  by  L'ivinj,'  potatoes  a 
prominent  place  in  his  diet? 


POTATO  RECIPES 
A  Potato  Dish  For  Each  Day  in  the 
Week. 

It  Is  said  that  potatoes  may  be 
cooked  in  more  ways  than  any  other 


vegetable,  and  a  score  or  more  vari- 
ations are  within  the  knowledge  of 
any  good  hotel  chef.  Seven  ways, 
one  for  each  day  in  the  week,  begin- 
ning with  Monday's  Tuesday's,  and 
Wednesday's  dinners,  through  Thurs- 
day's lunch,  Friday's  dinner,  Satur- 
day's lunch,  and  Sunday's  supper  ane 
here  given. 

Stuffed  potatoes:  (Monday)  Cut 
baked  potatoes  in  half,  remove  the 
pulp,  mash  it,  add  enough  milk  for 
the  usual  consistency  of  mashed  pota- 
toes, and  season  with  butter,  salt,  and 
pepper.  Fill  the  baked  skins  with 
this  mixture,  dot  the  tops  with  butter 
and  bake  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven.  To  vary  this  add  to  the 
mashed  potatoes,  before  the  skins 
are  filled,  any  one  of  tne  following: 
beaten  white  of  egg  (1  egg  to  3 
(medium-sized  potatoes) ;  grated 
cheese  (%  cupful  to  3  medium-sized 
potatoes);  chopped  meat  (%  cupful 
to  3  medium-sized  potatoes;;  chopped 
parsley  (1  tablespoonful  to  3  medium- 
sized  potatoes). 

Scalloped  potatoes:  (Tuesday)  Use 
raw,  thinly  sliced  potatoes  in  layers, 
each  layer  to  be  sprinkled  with  flour, 
butter,  pepper,  salt;  lastly  pour  in 
just  enough  milk  to  be  seen  through 
the  top  layer,  and  then  bake  for  about 
an  hour,  or  until  the  potatoes  are 
tender.  This  may  be  varied  by  add- 
ing, in  layers,  hard-boiled  egg,  sliced; 
grated  cheese;  or  minced  ham. 

Boiled  potatoes:  (Wednesday)  Se- 
lect potatoes  of  uniform  size;  wash 
them  with  a  brush;  and  plunge  them 
into  boiling  salted  water  (  1  teaspoon- 
ful  salt  to  1  quart  water).  Cook  them 
with  the  cover  of  kettle  ajar,  until 
tender,  from  20  to  30  minutes.  Drain 
the  potatoes;  remove  the  skins;  dress 
the  potatoes  with  butter  if  desired; 
and  serve  them  immediately.  If  it  is 
necessary  for  the  potatoes  to  stand  a 
few  minutes  before  being  served, 
cover  them  with  a  cloth,  not  a  lid,  in 
order  that  the  steam  as  it  condenses 
may  be  absorbed  by  the  cloth  and  not 
returned  to  the  potatoes  to  make 
them  soggy.  This  is  the  reason  for 
serving  potatoes  in  an  uncovered  dish. 
The  potatoes  may  be  sprinkled  with 
chopped  parsley. 

Potato  salad:  (Thursday — from 
Wednesday's  left-overs). 

6  cold  boiled  potatoes. 

4  tablespoonfuls  salad  oil  or  melt- 
ed butter. 

2  tablespoonfuls  vinegar. 

Ms  tablespoonful  salt. 

Cayenne  pepper. 

2  tablespoonfuls  chopped  parsley. 

Few  drops  onion  juice. 

Cut  the  potatoes  in  one-half  inch 
cubes.  Make  a  dressing  by  mixing 
thoroughly  the  otner  ingredients. 
Pour  this  dressing  over  the  potatoes, 
and  allow  them  to  stand  for  15  min- 
utes. Drain  off  any  dressing  that  may 
not  have  been  absorbed  by  the  potatoes. 
Garnish  the  salad  with  sprigs  of  pars- 
ley and  serve  with  cream  dressing  or 
mayonnaise.  To  the  salad  may  be 
added  any  of  the  following:  1  cup- 
ful chopped  celery;  2  cucumbers, 
chopped;  or  2  hard-boiled  eggs,  chop- 
ped or,  as  a  garnish,  sliced. 

Mashed  potatoes:.-  (Friday)  Thor- 
oughly mash  cooked  potatoes.  Add 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  milk,  one 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  a  little 
salt  and  pepper,  to  each  pint  of  po- 
tatoes. Beat  the  mixture  with  a 
fork  until  light  and  pile  it  lightly  in 
a  hot  serving  dish. 

Mashed  potatoes  may  be  shaped  in- 
to small  cakes.  Brown  them  in  a 
frying  pan  in  a  small  amount  of  hot 
fat.  Mix  with  boiled  codfish,  or  can- 
ned salmon,  for  fish  cakes. 

Potato  soup:  (Saturday — from  Fri- 
day's left-overs). 

2  cupfuls  hot  rice  or  mash|ed  pota- 
toes. 

1  quart  milk. 

2  slices  onion. 

3  tablespoonfuls  butter. 
2  tablespoonfuls  flour. 
1%  teaspoonfuls  salt. 
Celery  salt. 

Pepper. 
Cayenne. 

1  teaspoonful  chopped  parsley. 

Scald  the  milk  with  the  onion;  re- 
move the  onion;  add  the  milk  slowly 
to  the  potatoes.   Melt  the  butter;  add 


to  it  the  dry  ingredients;  stir  the  mix- 
ture, until  it  is  well  blended. 
Add  this  to  the  liquid  mix- 
ture, stirring  constantly,  and  boil  the 
soup  for  one  minute.  Strain  it  if 
necessary,  add  the  parsley,  and  serve. 
...Potato  biscuit:  (Sunday — from  Fri- 
day's or  Saturday's  left-overs). 

1  cupful  mashed  potatoes. 

1  cupful  flour. 

4  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 

%  teaspoonful  salt. 

1  tablespoonful  butter. 

1  tablespoonful  lard. 

Milk,  about  Vfc  cupful. 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Add  these 
to  the  potatoes,  mixing  with  a  knife. 
Work  the  fat  into  this  mixture  lightly. 
Add  gradually  enough  milk  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Toss  the  dough  onto  a 
floured  board,  pat  and  roll  it  lightly 
to  one-half  inch  in  thickness.  Cut  it 
into  shapes  with  a  biscuit  cutter. 
Place  the  biscuits  on  greased  pans 
and  bake  12  to  15  minutes  in  a  hot 
oven. 

 o  

STEER  CLEAR  OF  SCHtMERS 

Would  that  some  scheme  could  be 
evolved  which  would  prevent  the  un- 
wary from  getting  tneir  fingers  burn- 
ed in  dealing  witu  worthless  stocks! 
Almost  every  day  there  comes  to  at- 
tention the  case  of  some  poor  soul 
who  has  over-invested  in  something 
wnich  he  had  been  leu  to  believe  wouia 
bring  fabulous  returns,  but  which  later 
proved  to  be  hardly  worth  the  print- 
ing cost  of  the  certificate.  The  dis- 
tressing thing  about  it  is  tnat  most  of 
those  who  are  thus  defrauded  are 
people  who  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  and 
who  therefore  had  no  business  to 
dabble  in  purely  speculative  projects 
at  all.  Instances  are  cited  where 
widows,  with  scarcely  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  in  some 
instances  with  a  family  of  small  child- 
ren to  support,  have  become  enmeshed 
in  such  deals,  to  find  when  too  late 
that  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  provide  comforts  for  the  little 
ones  has  been  exchanged  for  a  bit  of 
paper  valuable  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
starting  the  kitchen  fire.  School  teach- 
ers are  said  to  be  among  the  easiest 
victims,  being  especially  susceptible 
to  the  suave  arguments  of  the  pro- 
moter, and  appearing  to  have  an  in- 
ordinate tendency  to  yield  to  the  al- 
lurement of  anything  that  savors  of 
the  bargain  counter. 

Of  course,  these  unfortunates  are 
not  wholly  to  blame,  for  they  would 
seldom  go  into  such  schemes  unless 
first  persuaded  or  cajoled  by  an  en- 
terprising individual  with  the  goods 
to  sell.  He  is  the  one  who  paints  the 
picture  of  success — he  is  the  limner 
who  applies  the  gorgeous  tints  which 
in  many  instances  he  thickly  puts  on 
with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  con- 
cealing the  dubious  or  worthless  char- 
acter of  his  offering.  There  are  no 
tricks  in  the  trade  of  the  demagogue 
to  which  he  is  not  willing  to  stoop — 
his  sole  purpose  is  to  get  gain,  even 
at  the  expense  of  his  nearest  dearest 
friends. 

There  is  only  one  bit  of  advice  to 
be  given  to  such  as  may  come  under 
this  kind  of  temptation,  and  it  as  old 
as  humanity:  If  you  cannot  afford  to 
lose,  keep  out.  This  is  not  saying  that 
those  who  are  guilty  of  the  reprehen- 
sible business  of  misleading  should  go 
scot  free.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
such  will  be  held  responsible  to  the 
law  and  punished  as  any  other  cheat 
or  thief  is  when  the  crime  can  be 
fastened  on  him. — Exchange. 

 o  

STOP  LEAKS  IN  GRAIN  HANDLING 

Careless  methods  in  harvesting  and 
threshing  now  cause  losses  of  mil- 
lions of  busnels  annually.  Twenty 
million  bushels  of  wheat  and  propor- 
tional quantities  of  other  cereals  are 
annually  lost  by  waste  in  harvesting 
and  threshing,  according  to  estimates 
of  specialists  in  the  wheat  districts 
of  the  West.  One  man  with  a  team 
and  fanning  mill  made  $500  in  three 
weeks  last  season  cleaning  up  after 
threshing  machine  settings.  Another 
man  with  a  team  cleared  $27  to  $62 
a  day  by  following  and  cleaning  the 
waste  from  threshing  machines.  The 
losses  incident    to    harvesting  and 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  SALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs" 


FOR  SALE 

If  my  pigs  don't  make  you  money, 
don't  blame  the  Duroc  Hog,  "Richard 
Defender,"  the  champion  boar  of  the 
West  today.  My  young  pigs  are  from 
him  and  "Richard  Path  Finder."  My 
sows  are  also  prize  winners. 

VICTOR  n.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


Produce  market  wishes  to  hear  from 
parties  having  all  kinds  poultry  and 
fresh  eggs  for  sale.  Box  237  Ely, 
Nevada. 


KESKO  FARM 
Ranches  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  75  Heifers 

also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  youi 
acquaintance.  See  these  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 


30  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES.  Late 
issues.  Value  $3.00.  Tours  for  25c  prepaid. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


PURE  BRED,  LARGE  TYPE  PO- 
LAND CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  A.  C.  Anderson,  Box  1,  Ephraim, 
Utah. 


HORSES  AND  COWS 
FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  using  a  motor  truck 
and  trailors,  the  State  ^lental 
Hospital,  Provo,  Utah,  will  sell 
four  horses  from  1300  Ins.  to 
1500  lbs.  and  five  well-bred  colts, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Will  also 
sell  a  few  pure-bred  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers. 


THE  HURST  SAGE  BRUSH 
GRUBBER 

The  best  implement  known  for 
clearing  land  of  sage  brush,  for 
the  money,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  Confer- 
ence week.  Will  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain its  merits  to  any  one  wishing 
the  information. 

THE  HURST  GRUBBER  CO. 
Fairview  Utah 


threshing  can  oe  avoiued  largely,  it 
is  said. 

In  threshing  special  atteution  should 
be  given  to  the  adjustment  of  the  con- 
caves and  of  the  separating  machin- 
ery, to  make  sure  that  none  of  the 
grain  is  lost  with  the  straw  and  chaff. 
Harvesting  machinery  should  be  ad- 
justed so  that  there  is  as  little  loss  as 
possible  in  cutting.  Care  should  be 
taken  also  to  harvest  all  grain  in  the 
corners,  along  the  edges  of  fields,  and 
in  lodged  spots.  More  than  usual  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  shocking  in 
order  that  there  may  be  as  little 
waste  as  possible  from  exposure  to 
the  weather.  If  at  all  practicable,  the 
grain  should  then  be  slacked  as  soon 
as  it  is  cured  and  shocked.  Stacks  of 
bound  or  headed  grain  should  be  built 
carefully  so  that  they  will  shed  water. 
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Even  spread,  maximum  pene- 
tration. Winchester  shot  pat- 
tern brings  down    the  game. 


Winchester  Model  12 
Hammerless  Shotgun. 


The  pattern  that  brings 

down  the  game 


A  perfect  pattern  may  thoroughly  cover 
the  bird,  but  it's  the  high  velocity  of  the 
shot  charge  that  insures  a  kill.   A  game- 
getting  gun  must  throw  an 
even  pattern  with  lots  of 
steam  behind  it. 

The  Winchester  Model  12 
Repeating  Shotgun  is  designed 
and  bored  to  bring  down  the 
game.  Its  pattern  shows  a  per- 
fectly distributed  shot  spread 
with  maximum  penetration. 
That's  why  it  is  the  choice  of 
sportsmen  everywhere. 


The  gun  for  every  sort 

of  wild  fowl  shooting 

Whether  you're  snap  shoot- 
ing at  upland  plover  or  trying  a  long  shot 
down  in  the  blind,  there  is  a  gauge  and  a 
bore  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  that  will 
give  you  the  pattern  you  want.  This  master 
shotgun  meets  every  kind  of  bird  shooting 
requirement. 

The  Winchester  Model  12  is  beautiful  in 
design,  light  in  weight,  simple  and  sure  in 
operation.  It  points  like  your  own  arm.  It 
can  always  be  depended  on  to  plant  its  charge 
closely,  evenly  and  strongly  at  the  range  its 
choke  adapts  it  for.  It  works  smoothly  in 
whatever  position  it  is  held.    Foi  those 


Quick  feeder,  sure  ejector.  Throws 
empty  shells  to  the  side, 
out  of  your  way 


who  prefer  a  hammer  action  gun,  we  have 
made  the  Model  97.   It  is  built  on  similar 
lines  to  the  Model  12,  but  with  hammer 
action. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize 
that  the  accuracy  and  durability 
of  a  gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On 
the  quality  of  the  barrel  de- 
pends the  quality  of  the  gur 
There  is  absolutely  no  difference 
in  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
barrels  on  the  highest  and  lowest 
priced  Winchester  guns.  With 
Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun 
and  the  single  standard  of  quality 
has  been  attained  only  by  the 
most  unremitting  attention  to 
the  boring,  finishing  and  testing 
of  the  barrel. 


distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  car^ 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What  \w)  means 


The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  has 
been  bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for 
the  pattern  it  is  meant  to  make.  The  de- 
gree of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of 
the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern  proves 
up  to  Winchester  standard  the  gun  cannot 
leave  the  factory.  The  Nickel  Steel  construc- 
tion preserves  the  original  accuracy  forever. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by 
Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewex 
and  Proved  Winchester.  This  stamp  stands 
for  Winchester's  guarantee  of  quality,  wit" 
50  years  of  the  best  gun-making  reputatio 

behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Win 
Chester"  and  that  is  marked  with  the  Win 
Chester  Viewed  and  Proved  stamp  has  been 
fired  many  times  for  smooth   action  an 
accuracy,  and  has  been  fired  with  exces- 
loads  for  strength. "  At  every  stage  of  Win- 
chester manufacture,  machine  production  i 
supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship.   It  i 
a  rest  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  h£  3  prouuce 
in  the  Model  12  and  Model  97  guns  of  ^jurpasse 
game-getting  qualities  that  have  won  the  nan»eof  "Th 

Perfect  Repeaters"  among  wild  fowl  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester  shotguns, 
rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  shot 
guns,  rifles  and  ammunition.    Every  hunter  should  ha 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model  12 
Model  97  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  O 
which  every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  sh 
guns  and  rifles  is  built.    Write  today.    We  will  ma 
you  a  copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO 
Dept.  w  D-2  New  Ha^en,  Conn 
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Sweet  Clover  and  Its  Use  In  Soil  Reclamation 

Department  of  Argicultural  and  Smelter  By-Products  Investigations.    American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company.  P.  J.  O'Gara,  Director. 


During  the  past  few  years  the  wide- 
wake  western  farmer  has  begun  to 
IBalize  that  Sweet  Clover  has  a  de- 
aded  place  on  his  farm,  particularly 
f  he  has  a  class  of  soil  where  the 
rater  table  lie  close  and  the  soil 
sarries  a  high  percentage  of  alkali. 


dition  that  other  crops  may  be  grown 
where  they  have  tailed  before. 

In  April  1914  the  American  Smelt- 
ing &  Refining  Company  acquired  an 
old  run  down  farm  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  about  4  miles  south  and  one 
mile  west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Crops 


two  to  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
a  large  pond  of  alkalin  water  in  an 
adjacent  field. 

This  ten  acre  strip  of  land  produced 
nothing  but  salt-grass  and  salt-weed 
in  the  poorer  portion,  and  other  native 
grasses  in  the  better  area  until  it  was 


April  1914,  water  stood  on  the  sur- 
face in  all  the  low  spots  and  the  higher 
portions  showed  a  heavy  encrustation 
of  alkali. 

Drainage  is  the  proper  solution  for 
such  a  problem.  However,  the  drain- 
age of  this  farm  would  involve  the 


This  sweet  clover  field,  seeded  in  February  on  the  snow  gave  a  mid-season 
cutting  amounting  to  1%  tons  per  acre  of  cured  hay  and  produced  a  second 
growth  the  same  season  which  made  excellent  pasturage  for  all  of  the  live- 
stock on  the  farm  until  it  was  covered  with  snow. 


W-  BOOK 


The  second  year,  this  same  field  of  sweet  clover  was  divided  into  two 
parts.  One  part  was  allowed  to  produce  only  a  seed  crop.  The  other  part 
was  pastured  and  a  seed  crop  also  harvested.     Strange  to  say,  the  part  which 

was  pastured  gave  a  higher  yield  of  seed  than  did  the  portion  that  produced 

only  a  seed  crop. 


•  ■ 


There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  water-logged  lands  where  it  is  difficult 
jto  vain,  for  lack  of  community  effort.     This  illustrates  one  field  that  was 
reclaimed  without  drainage. 


Showing  mineral  encrustation.  On  the  higher  parts  of  the  field,  a  light 
spread  of  manure  was  used  to  keep  the  high  spots  from  drying  before  the 
young  plants  were  properly  rooted.  Sweet  clover  will  tolerate  more  alkali 
than  will  any  other  useful  plant. 


weet  Clover  will  persist  In  spite  of 
fieae  adverse  condition.;  and  will  fur- 
™  Pot  only  a  valuable  crop  return 
9£t°e  process  of  its  cultivation, 
will  also  renovate  the  soli  and 
^ve  it  In  such  an  improved  con- 


had  been  produced  during  previous 
seasons  with  only  partial  success  on 
any  part  of  the  farm  and  had  failed 
completely  on  one  ten  acre  tract.  This 
latter  acreage  lies  four  feet  below  the 
major  portion  of  the  farm  and  only 


broken  up  and  planted  in  1911.  At- 
tempts were  made  each  spring  be- 
tween 1911  and  1913,  inclusive,  to  pro- 
duce corn  but  without  success,  except 
on  the  higher  portions  of  the  tract. 
When  this  farm  was  taken  over  in 


co-operation  of  several  farm  owners 
in  the  neighborhood.  Therefore  the 
idea  was  abandoned  temporarily  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  grow  crops, 
even  on  the  very  worst  land,  by  cul- 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


FALL  PLOWING 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that 
sugar  beets  will  yield  from  one  to 
three  tons  per  acre  more  on  fall  plow- 
ed land  than  on  spring  plowed  land, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  heavy, 
taking  an  average  for  a  series  of 
years.  This  has  a  large  significance, 
especially  with  high  priced  beets.  A 
uniform  stand  counts  heavily  in  the 
final  yield  of  beets.  It  also  counts 
heavily  with  grain.  A  prompt,  uni- 
form germination  of  any  kind  of  a 
crop  pushes  the  date  of  the  first  irri- 
gation farther  ahead.  Very  often,  the 
first  irrigation  is  made  because  less 
than  one-tnird  of  the  field  is  calling 
for  moisture,  whereas  the  remainder 
of  the  field  would  fare  very  well  for 
several  days  and  not  show  the  need 
of  additional  moisture. 

The  timely  rains  last  spring  was  a 
great  help  in  bringing  up  spring  sown 
crops.  With  the  comparatively  large 
amount  of  spring  plowing,  because  of 
the  early  freeze  last  fall  which  pre- 
cluded the  usual  amount  of  fan  plow- 
ing, crops  would  not  have  fared  so 
well  this  season,  were  it  not  for  the 
relief  which  came  through  the  timely 
spring  rains.  Some  times,  natural 
conditions  help  very  much  in  an  hour 
of  real  need. 

There  are  now  many  tractors 
throughout  this  region.  Perhaps  some 
one  with  a  tractor  and  plowing  equip- 
ment could  be  hired  to  help  out  on 
the  fall  plowing. 

With  the  increased  returns  in  sight 
because  of  fall  plowing,  it  is  our  opin- 
ion that  it  will  be  well  worttt  while 
for  the  very  busy  farmer,  and  who  is 
not  busy  at  this  time  of  the  year,  to 
seriously  consider  the  advisability  of 
hiring  the  fall  plowing  done  with  the 
man  with  a  tractor.  A  larger  than 
common  price  can  be  paid  for  the 
plowing  and  still  yield  a  margin  of 
profit  well  worth  while. 

In  Ue  spring  of  the  year,  the  horses 
are  soft  and  in  no  condition  to  do 
heavy  field  worji.  Many  horses  are 
reduced  in  flesh  and  strength,  because 
of  an  undue  amount  of  heavy  spring 
plowing,  which  is  always  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  year  for  farm 
horses,  so  that  they  are  not  in  con- 
dition for  many  weeks,  during  the 
summer,  to  do  their  full  share  of  the 
farm  work.  The  saving  of  horse- 
flesh in  the  spring,  is  an  important 
item  for  considering,  also. 


FACTS  ABOUT  SUGAR 

BEETS  IN  UTAH. 

By  Clarence  Mills,  Payson. 

Are  all  the  farmers  in  Utah  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Utah  has  ideal  condi- 
tions for  the  Sugar  Beets  Industry? 

The  land  is  very  fertile,  and  we  are 
not  dependent  upon  rainfall  for  the 
crop.  The  land  now  under  irrigation 
is  about  one-half  what  could  be  irri- 
gated if  a  more  systematic  use  of  the 
present  supply  was  made.  This  will 
come  in  time,  but  the  farmers  could 
help  a  great  deal  if  they  would  take 
irrigation  problems  more  seriously. 
All  this  land  is  excellent  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  beets. 

There  are  many  things  to  consider 
in  raising  sugar  beets.  First  of  all  is 
the  selection  of  a  suitable  soil.  This 
is  not  hard  to  find.  A  clay  loam  or 
sandy  loam  are  perhaps  the  best,  but 
numerous  others  are  very  good.  The 
land  should  be  level,  in  order  to  get 
the  highest  efficiency  out  of  the  irri- 
gation water.  The  length  of  the  irri- 
gation rows  Hhould  not  be  more  than 
30-40  rodH,  however  20  rods  is  really 
better. 

Pall  plowing  is  better  than  spring 
plowing  for  the  reason,  that  the  forces 
of  nature,  have  a  better  chance  to  act 
on  the  soil  during  the  winter  months, 
making  the  soli  easier  to  handle  In 
the  spring.  A  great  deal  of  moisture 
is  kept  in  the  soil  from  winter  stormB. 
Deep  plowing  in  the  fall,  (that  is 
about  12  to  14  Inches)  should  be 
practiced.  This  .  gives  a  greater 
chance  for  the  air  to  penetrate  to  the 
soil  depths,  which  la  absolutely  es- 


sential in  the  production  of  sugar  and 
tonnage  in  beets.  The  roots  are  not 
stopped  in  their  search  for  food,  where 
the  soil  is  loose  and  deep.  It  also  re- 
tains the  moisture  better.  If  winters 
are  dry,  winter  irrigation  gives  good 
results,  and  irrigation  before  or  after 
seeding  becomes  unnecessary  to  cause 
germination. 

The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  thing. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  in  begin- 
ning work  on  the  land  in  early  spring. 
If  the  soil  is  too  wet,  it  is  easily  pud- 
dled or  packed,  which  is  injurious  to 
both  plants  and  soil.  A  thin  covering 
of  fine  barnyard  manure,  should  be 
put  on  the  land  and  disced  in,  with  a 
disc  harrow.  The  soil  should  be 
worked  to  a  fine  mulch,  in  order  to 
retain  the  moisture,  present  in  the 
soil.  The  seeding  is  generally  done 
by  the  sugar  company,  with  drills, 
planting  four  rows  at  a  time.  From 
ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
is  enough  to  insure  a  perfect  stand  if 
a  good  seed  bed  is  prepared  . 

Some  farmers  advocate  rolling  be- 
fore the  beets  come  up,  but  waen  this 
is  done,  tne  land  should  be  harrowed 
immediately  after  to  prevent  co-opor- 
ation  of  soil  moisture.  Rolling  some- 
times packs  the  soil,  so  it  is  not  alto- 
gether advisable  to  practice  it. 

Cultivation  should  begin  just  as  soon 
as  the  rows  of  beets  can  be  seen. 
Diggers  or  discs  are  better  for  the 
first  time,  because  they  mulch  the  soil, 
and  do  not  cover  beets  or  injure  the 
root  system.  The  next  should  be  done 
with  weeding  knives,  followed  by 
knives  and  crow  feet.  All  this  should 
take  place  before  thinning.  The 
blocking  and  thinning  should  be  given 
very  careful  attention.  A  blocking  hoe 
from  10  to  12  inches  is  best  this  gives 
the  beets  plenty  of  room  to  grow  and 
makes  the  removal  of  weeds  easier. 
In  thinning  one  healthy  beet  should 
be  left  in  a  place.  Weeds  snould  al- 
ways be  kept  out  of  the  beets,  be- 
cause they  sap  the  moisture  and 
plant  foods  from  the  young  plants. 
Cultivation  of  beets  should  be  kept  up 
from  the  time  the  beets  are  large 
enough  until  they  are  too  large.  It  is 
better  to  cultivate  the  beets  in  the 
afternoon  than  early  morn'  lg,  because 
the  beet  leaves  are  very  brittle  in 
the  morning,  on  account  of  excessive 
moisture,  and  are  easily  broken  off, 
which  cause  a  retardation  in  the 
growth.  Good  airation,  is  the  result 
of  a  well  cultivated  soil. 

Irrigation  should  be  postponed  as 
long  as  possible,  without  hindering  the 
growth  of  the  beets.  The  use  of  the 
soil  auger  is  a  great  help  to  the  farm- 
ers, for  determining  the  time,  and 
quantity  of  applying  water  to  the  soil. 
He  is  almost  able  to  tell  just  when 
the  plant  needs  water,  and  how  much 
water  the  soil  contains  after.  During 
the  hottest  part  of  the  season  the 
leaves  often  wilt,  but  freshen  up  dur- 
ing the  night  this  is  not  on  account  of 
insufficient  moisture  in  the  soil,  but 
the  leaves  evaporate  it  faster  than  the 
roots  take  it  up.  Beets  should  never 
be  allowed  to  wilt  for  want  of  water, 
because  it  retards  both  growth  and 
sugar  production. 

The  furrow  method  is  the  best  way 
for  irrigating  beets.  It  saves  water, 
and  keeps  the  hard  crust  from  form- 
ing around  the  beets.  The  crust  is 
very  hard  to  mulch,  thus  evaporation 
goes  on  very  rapidly.  Beets  shoul 
be  cultivated  as  soon  after  irrigating 
as  the  soil  will  permit,  unless  the 
beets  are  too  large.  The  frequency 
and  quantity  of  irrigation  is  controll- 
ed by  soil  and  climate  conditions. 
But  ordinarily  from  4  and  6  Inches  to 
each  irrigation  3  or  4  times  a  season 
is  sufficient.  This  may  seem  a  very 
small  quantity  wnen  some  farmers 
use  18  inches  to  each  irrigation,  but 
excess  water  is  very  dangerous  to 
crops  and  soil.  The  length  of  the 
beet  rows  should  be  about  20  rods,  to 
get  high  efficiency  from  Irrigation 
water,  while  the  number  of  towb  irri- 
gated at  a  time  depends  on  the  size 


of  stream  and  condition  of  soil.  Mea- 
suring the  water  is  a  great  help  to 
the  farmers,  and  is  not  very  expensive. 
One  thing  for  the  farmer  to  keep  in 
mind  is  this:  "The  increase  in  yield 
is  not  proportional  to  the  increase  of 
water  applied." 

Crop  rotation  is  for  beets  as  well 
as  for  other  crops.  It  not  only  in- 
creases the  yield,  but  it  keeps  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  and  helps  keep  down 
the  pests  injurious  to  sugar  beets. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  from 
the  following.  "Oats  or  barley  one 
year;  alfalfa  three;  potatoes  one;  and 
beets  two  years."  Barnyard  manure 
added  when  possible  increases  the 
yield.  Beets  should  never  follow  a 
crop  of  oats,  because  oats  foster  the 
production  of  the  "Nunotode,"  which 
is  very  fatal  to  sugar  beets,  and  is 
rapidly  spreading  throughout  the 
State. 

 o  

SUGAR-BEET  SPECIALS 

I.  D  .O'Donnal. 

Growing  sugar  beets  promotes. 

1.  Thorough  cultiviation,  Wjhich 
means  better  soil  conditions  and  few- 
er weeds. 

2.  Crop  rotation,  which  means  bet- 
ter farming  methods  and  even  distri- 
bution of  labor. 

3.  Dairying  and  livestock  hand- 
ling, which  mean  better  incomes  and 
maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

Growing  sugar  beets  decreases: 

1.  Danger  of  crop  losses  from  hail 
or  frost;  the  sugar  beet  is  a  hardy 
plant. 

2.  The  cost  of  crops  that  follow; 
the  digging  of  beets  is  as  good  as 
deep  fall  plowing. 

3.  Financial  risk  of  changes  in 
crop  markets;  the  price  of  beets  is 
known  before  they  are  planted. 

Growing  of  sugar  beets  increases: 

1.  By  25  to  50  per  cent  the  yields 
of  crops  following  beets. 

2.  The  market  for  forage  through 
local  increases  in  livestock  business. 

3.  The  price  per  acre  of  land  and 
makes  the  price  stable. 

4.  The  population  of  country  and 
town,  making  bigger  and  better  local 
markets. 

5.  The  supply  of  local,  year-round 
available  labor. 

It  Pays  to  Grow  Sugar  Beets. 

The  tops  and  crowns  of  sugar  beets 
are  equal  to  an  average  acre  of  alfalfa 
with  a  grain  ration  added  in  making 
beef  and  mutton. 

An  acre  of  beets  will  furnish  7  to 
15  tons  of  tops  for  ensilage. 

The  beet  pulp  and  molasses  by-pro- 
ducts from  the  sugar  factory  make  ex- 
cellent and  cheap  feed  for  stock.  Pulp 
for  old  ewes  and  old  cows  and 
molasses  for  hogs  and  horses. 

Sugar  companies  keep  expert  agri- 
culturists in  the  field  to  help  the 
farmers,  without  cost  to  the  farmer. 

Sugar  beets  make  a  paying  crop  for 
young  orchards. 

Keep  one-fourth  of  your  farm  in 
sugar  beets  and  after  your  crop  rot- 
ation gets  to  working  you  will  harvest 
as  much  from  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  as  you  do  now  from  your  en- 
tire farm. 

Sugar  beets  are  a  good  crop  for 
small  farms. 

Sugar-beet  districts  are  prosperous 
farming  communities. 

It  is  easy  for  a  beet  grower  to  get 
credit  at  the  bank. 

Handling  of  sugar  beets  requires 
good  horses  and  good  roads,  and  both 
are  found  in  sugar  districts. 


Don't  cry  over  spillied  milk.  Stop 
spilling  it. 


HIS  PLAN 

An  Irishman  who  was  rather  too 
fond  of  strong  drink  was  asked  by  the 
parish  priest: 

"My  son,  how  do  you  expect  to  get 
into  Heaven?" 

The  Irishman  replied: 

"Shure,  and  that'B  aisy!  When  I 
get  to  the  gates  of  hieaven  I'll  open  the 
door  and  Bnut  the  door,  and  open  the 
door  and  shut  tne  door,  an'  keep  on 
doing  that  till  St.  Peter  gets  impatient 
and  Bays,  'For  goodness'  sake,  Mike, 
either  comte  in  or  stay  out!'" — Tit- 
Bits. 


About  Your  Stock 
Feed  for  Winter 

Don't  wait  until  the  "dead" 
of  winter  before  you  start  to 
think  about  an  adequate  supply 
of 


Stock  Feed 

This  scientifically  balanced 
feed  will  reduce  your  feed  bills, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  your 
stock  in  good  condition. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you, 
or  write — 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Before  Winter 

You  should  start  right  now 
to  get  your  hogs  in  perfect  con- 
dition before  winter  sets  in. 

By  feeding 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

you  will  find  a  marked  improve- 
ment. The  high  protein  content 
builds  up  hogs  which  have  not 
done  well,  and  keeps  the  other 
hogs  in  good  trim. 

It's  a  real  economy  to  use  it. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Better  anticipate  your  requirments 
now. 

Cotton  Seed  Cake — Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food — Hay 

BROWN    BROKERAGE  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah. 
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One  Year's  Feed 


Potato  Week  October  22-27 


By  H.  Mendelson. 


(Written  for  Utah  Farmer) 


Most  people  handling  farm  animals 
have  some  idea  what  the  animal  gets 
each  day.  Very  few  have  a  correct 
idea  what  it  costs  to  maintain  an 
animal  one  year.  On  a  considerable 
number  of  farms  this  spring  the  work 
could  not  be  done  properly  because 
not  sufficient  feed  was  available,  hay 
and  oats  having  been  sold  in  excess 
of  the  requirements. 

Horses. 

A  horse  with  moderate  work  will 
need,  per  1,000  pounds  of  live  weight, 
per  day,  about  20  pounds  of  alfalfa 
and  10  pounds  of  oats. 

If  the  horse  is  aged  and  has  not 
good  teeth,  15  pounds  of  alfalfa  and 
15  pounds  of  oats  are  better.  In  fact, 
while  heavy  work  is  performed  it  is 
better  to  give  relatively  more  grain 
than  hay.  Therefore  a  sound  1,500- 
pound  horse  will  need  30  pounds  of 
alfalfa  and  15  pounds  of  oats  per  day. 

On  well-managed  beet  farms  there 
are  150  days'  work  for  each  horse  per 
year,  during  which  grain  is  fed.  This 
means  4,500  pounds  of  alfalfa  and 
2,250  pounds  of  oats. 

During  another  150  days  the  same 
amount  of  hay  is  eaten,  meaning  an- 
other 4,500  pounds.  We  may  assume 
that  during  65  winter  days  the  horse 
is  pastured.  Therefore  the  annual  re- 
quirements of  a  1,500-pound  horse  are 
9,000  pounds  of  alfalfa  (4.5  tons)  and 
2,250  pounds  of  oats. 

This  is  about  1.5  acres  of  alfalfa  and 
a  little  more  than  1  acre  of  oats,  or 
a  total  of  2.5  acres. 

A  farmer  who  takes  pride  in  the 
appearance  of  his  horses  and  wants 
to  get  most  work  out  of  them  prob- 
ably will  feed  more  grain.  Horses  al- 
bo  often  waste  part  of  the  alfalfa  if 
the  hay  is  not  very  good.  Therefore 
the  estimate  given  above  is  rather 
conservative  for  a  1,500-pounds  horse. 

An  80-acre  beet  farm  will  require  at 
least  4  good  horses,  probably  4  heavy 
horses  and  2  lighter  ones.  If  the 
oats  are  raised  on  the  farm  we  need 
from  6  to  8  acres  of  alfalfa  and  4  to 
5  acres  of  oats,  or  from  10  to  13  acres 
of  produce  which  can  not  be  sold. 

Merely  cutting  down  the  feed  is  bad 
economy.  An  improperly  fed  horse 
can  not  perform  as  much  work  as  one 
properly  fed. 

A  horse  with  bad  teeth  will  swallow 
a  great  deal  of  feed,  but  part  of  the 
oats  are  not  chewed  and  pass  out  in 
the  manure,  furnishing  the  main  sus- 
tenance of  many  a  flock  of  chickens. 

Quite  a  number  of  good  farmers 
who  feed  sheep  or  steers  every  year 
prefer  to  buy  wild  hay  for  the  horses 
and  feed  tue  alfalta  to  otner  stock, 
This  looks  like  an  expensive  method, 
but  those  practicing  it  stick  to  it 
every  year  and  claim  they  get  enough 
more  work  out  of  the  horses  and 
enough  more  value  out  of  the  alfalfa 
to  compensate  for  the  extra  cost  of 
the  wild  hay. 

Milk  Cows. 

A  good  Holstein  cow  producing  7,000 
pounds  of  milk,  if  fed  on  alfalfa,  sil- 
age and  barley,  will  need  per  year 
about  7,000  pounds  of  alfalfa,  equal 
to  1.15  acres;  11,000  pounds  of  silage, 
equal  to  0.70  acre;  and  1,750  pounds 
of  barley,  equal  to  1  acre;  or  a  total 
Of  2.85  acres. 

Presumably  some  concentrate,  like 
bran  or  cotton  seed,  could  be  bought 
to  advantage,  decreasing  the  amount 
of  hay  and  grain  necesaary.  A  rough 
Mtimate  would  bo  that  1  pound  of 


cotton  seed  equals  1.5  pounds  of  bran 
or  3  pounds  of  good  hay. 

If  beet  tops  are  properly  fed,  an 
acre  would  give  the  equivalent  of 
about  130  days'  silage.  This  would 
necessitate  7,050  pounds  of  silage  or 
about  0.44  acre  of  corn  silage  with  a 
yield  of  8  tons  per  acre,  of  course, 
the  better  the  yield  the  less  acreage 
is  required  and  the  more  cows  can  be 
fed  on  the  same  acreage. 

It  is  also  not  necessarily  the  best 
practice  to  raise  food  like  barley.  It 
might  be  better  practice  to  raise 
wheat  and  buy  the  barley.  The 
annual  consumption  is  based  on  a  daily 
ration  of  about  15  pounds  of  hay,  30 


We  have  had  apple  days  and  orange 
days,  now  comes  Potato  week,  Nation- 
wide suggested  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  more  potatoes 
should  be  used.  Potato  week  comes  at 
a  time  when  many  of  our  farmers  will 
be  digging  their  crop.  It  will  be  a 
splendid  time  for  those  who  have  to 
buy  potatoes  to  make  their  purchases, 
and  store  just  as  many  as  they  can 
use  during  the  coming  season. 

Our  government  hopes  to  encourage 
the  eating  of  more  potatoes  because 
they  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  avail- 
able and  economical  starchy  food.  If 
we  will  use  more  potatoes  and  save 


A  silo  means  more  feed  and  balanced  ration,  increased  number  of  livestock 
and  a  better  bank  account. 


pounds  of  silage,  and  5  to  6  pounds  of 
grain  during  the  milking  period  of 
300  days. 

Beef  Cows. 

In  the  corn  belt  where  the  yield  of 
silage  on  good  farms  is  naturally 
higher  than  at  our  altitude  with  our 
shorter  and  colder  growing  season, 
beef  cows  are  wintered  on  3.5  tons  of 
silage,  equal  to  one-third  to  one- 
fourth  of  an  acre,  and  from  one-half 
to  one-fourth  ton  of  hay.  Cows  ob- 
taining 30  pounds  of  silage  and  5 
pounds  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  per 
day  gained  well  while  in  open  feed 
yards.  However,  the  minimum  an- 
nual requirements  of  a  beef  cow  are 
certainly  not  less  than  those  of  the 
milk  cow,  except  the  grain.  There- 
fore, with  our  yields  of  corn  silage 
(Continued  on  pag  14) 


the  wheat,  during  a  period  when  it  is 
needed  to  send  away  to  help  our 
allies.  Potatoes  should  be  given  a 
more  general  use  as  a  substitute  for 
wheat  by  all  American  householders. 

Our  potato  crop  is  good  and  it  will 
help  in  many  ways  if  every  home  will 
store  a  few  bushel  of  potatoes.  The 
railroads  can  not  handle  all  the  crop 
at  harvest  time  and  storage  will  be 
necessary.  It  will  greatly  help  the 
local  situation  if  every  one  will  help. 

A  more  general  use  could  be  made, 
if  the  house  wife  knew  more  ways  of 
preparing  the  potato. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  this  potato 
week  will  of  itself  have  much  effect 
on  the  general  potato  situation,  but  it 
should  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pleniful  sup- 
ply which  should  be  used  in  domestic 


commerce,  leaving  the  more  readily 
transportable  grains  for  export  trade. 
In  shipping  potatoes  about  four-fifths 
of  the  weight  is  water;  in  shipping 
wheat  only  one-eighth  is  moisture. 

The  purpose  of  Potato  Week  is  to 
increase  the  general  consumption  of 
this  product  and  inform  the  people 
about  their  food  value. 

Here  are  a  few  ways  that  the  potato 
can  be  served.  At  the  present  mar- 
ket price,  potatoes  are  one  of  the  most 
economical  foods  on  the  market.  Of 
course,  it  is  necessary  to  have  other 
kinds  of  food  to  go  with  the  tubers. 
The  potato  is  a  starchy  food  and  the 
rest  of  the  meal  should  be  planned 
accordingly. 

Mashed  Potatoes. 

There  is  one  essential  thing  to  re- 
member about  mashed  potato  which  we 
so  universally  serve;  it  is  that  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  after  it  has 
been  mashed  and  seasoned.  It  loses 
all  its  quality  by  so  doing.  So  true  is 
this  that  thousands  of  people  do  not 
know  what  true  mashed  potato  is.  If 
it  must  be  prepared  Deforehand,  pack 
it  into  a  hot  earthen  dish,  brush  the 
top  with  butter  or  egg,  and  put  into 
the  oven  for  ten  minutes.  A  tablespoon 
of  cream  to  each  two  potatoes  and  an 
ounce  of  butter  to  four  medium  pota- 
toes seasons  them  well,  with  the  salt 
and  perhaps  pepper.  It  is  best  to 
have  the  cream  hot,  or  hot  milk  may 
be  used  instead  with  a  little  more  but- 
ter. 

Potatoes  Baked  and  Stuffed. 

Potatoes  prepared  in  a  little  differ- 
ent way  from  those  sometimes  put  in 
to  bake  with  a  roast,  in  the  last  hour, 
may  be  done  as  follows:  Peel  as 
many  potatoes  of  medium  size  as  are 
needed,  making  them  egg  shaped  or 
pyramidal,  or  in  any  form  you  please. 
Cut  off  one  end  so  tnat  tuey  will  stand 
and  make  them  with  the  roast  or  by 
themselves.  When  done  cut  off  the 
top,  dip  out  the  pulp,  mash,  and  sea- 
son, refill  the  potatoes,  put  on  caps  or 
part  cut  off,  set  in  oven  ten  minutes, 
and  then  pour  some  melted  butter  over 
them  before  serving.  Butter,  cream, 
and  egg  yolk  may  be  used  to  season 
the*  inside  and  some  finely  chopped 
meat  or  bacon  and  some  chopped  mush- 
room may  be  added.  These  may  be 
made  a  decorative  garnish. 

Potato  Noisettes. 

Noisette  means  nut,  a  hazel  nut, 
and  vegetable  noisettes  are  little  vege- 
table spheres  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut 
cut  out  with  a  tiny  scoop  or  round 
spoon  cutter.  One  advantage  of  these 
is  that  they  may  be  cooked  quickly  and 
are  decorative.  The  cooking  may  be 
done  in  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  The 
cutting  out  takes  some  time  and  skill, 
but  remember  that  the  word  used  for 
this  cutting  is  "turning,"  and  the 
knack  can  soon  be  acquired.  The 
scoop  is  buried  in  the  vegetable  and 
turned. 

Fried  potato  noisettes  are  pretty  and 
may  be  simply  cooked  in  butter  unti' 
a  light  brown,  or  in  the  pan  with  the 
roast,  where  they  must  be  stirred  and 
turned  so  as  to  brown  on  all  sides. 

Another  way  is  to  boil  the  little 
pieces  for  eight  or  ten  minutes,  just 
covering  with  cold  water,  to  make 
them  more  mealy,  and  quickly  brought 
to  a  boil.  These  can  be  drained  and 
finished  with  butter  or  added  to  a 
sauce.  In  either  case  potatoes  so 
prepared  can  stand  in  the  oven  cover- 
continued  on  page  7) 
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DAIRYING 


HOW  TO  BUY  COWS 

In  buying  a  grade  dairy  cow  it  is 
seldom  possible  to  secure  any  accu- 
rate information  respecting  her  rec- 
ord, or  that  of  any  of  her  ancestry 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  rely 
upon  the  indications  of  milking  quali- 
ties as  revealed  in  the  conformation 
of  the  cow. 

The  selection  of  cows  for  the  herd 
should  receive  most  careful  consider- 
ation, and  in  setting  out  to  buy  one 
should  not  be  goverened  so  much  by 
the  price  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
as  by  the  kind  of  individual  which  it 
is  possible  to  secure,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  price  is  not  unreason- 
ably high.  With  the  present  price  of 
milk  and  cream  a  good  cow  will  soon 
make  the  difference  between  her  cost 
and  that  of  an  ordinary  cow. 

There  are  many  important  points  to 
b|e  considered  but  perhaps  tue  first 
and  most  important  is  that  of  consti- 
tution. The  strain  upon  the  constitu- 
tion incident  to  heavy  milking  begins 
to  make  itself  felt  unless  the  animal 
is  possessed  of  that  rugged  form  which 
enables  her  to  withstand  neavy  strain 
without  lessening  vitality.  In  order 
to  get  this  rugged  conformation  the 
animal  must  possess  plenty  of  scale 
and  substance,  combined  with  a  full 
heart  girtn,  and  deep  chest.  Any 
depression  immediately  behind  the 
shoulder  or  behind  the  fore  arm  re- 
duces the  room  for  the  vital  organs, 
and  consequently  weakens  the  con- 
stitution. 

Another  important  point  to  be  look- 
ed for  in  choosing  a  dairy  cow  is  ca- 
pacity to  consume  feed,  as  indicated 
toy  the  depth  and  length  of  barrel.  In 
addition  to  this  it  will  be  found  in 
cows  that  are  heavy  feeders,  that  they 
toave  large,  clearly  defined  muzzles 
and  large  mouths. 

Having  secured  constiution  and  ca- 
pacity to  consume  feeu,  then  look  for 
quality  in  tne  cow.  Coarse  rough  con- 
formation is  generally  accomplished 
by  a  coarse,  heavy  hiae,  and  this  kind 
of  a  cow  is  invariably  a  light  milker. 
The  skin  should  be  pliable  and  -elastic, 
the  hair  fine  and  silky,  the  bone 
smooth  and  clean,  and  the  whole  ani- 
mal should  have  a  sweet,  feminine 
appearance. 


SKIMMING  RICH  CREAM 

SAVES  FEED 

In  skimming  a  hundred  pounds  of 
35  per  cent  cream,  15  more  pounds  of 
skim  milk  is  kept  on  the  farm  than 
when  the  same  amount  of  20  per  cent 
cream  is  taken.  This  saving  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  turn  of  the  cream 
screw,  and  at  present  feed  prices  is 
well  worth  the  effort  required.  More 
skim  milk  on  the  farms  also  means 
more  calves  raised  to  furnish  meat 
and  milk  for  all.  Milk  producers  are 
paid  for  the  butterfat  in  cream;  not 
for  the  water  and  other  constiuents 
This  makes  it  advisable  to  skim  a 


You  will  find  a 
cordial,  helpful  spirit 
at  this  bank,  whether 
your  account  be  large 
or  small. 


Resources   over  99,000,000. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

8 ALT  LAKE  CITY 


rich  cream,  so  that  as  much  valuable 
skim  milk  as  possible  may  be  saved 
for  feeding  purposes. 

 o  

LAMENESS   IN   A  COW 

Enterprise,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — I  have  a  valuable  cow 
that  is  effected  with  lameness.  It 
seems  to  work  on  her  similar  to 
rheumatism  with  a  person.  It  comes 
on  in  spells  and  lasts  for  a  couple  or 
three  days  £.nd  tnen  is  alright  for  a 
month  or  two  then  will  come  back  and 
make  her  so  lame  that  she  can't  step 
on  that  leg.  Her  ankle  and  kneecap 
are  swoolen  most  of  the  time.  If  you 
have  any  remedy  for  lameness  of  this 
kind  please  answer  through  your  next 
issue  of  the  Utah  Farmer. 

Thanking  you  for  same  in  advance. 

A  Subscriber. 

Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  cows  are 
affected  with  rheumatism  muck  the 
same  as  with  human  beings.  Where 
we  have  a  swelling  as  you  describe  it 
would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  apply 
good  liniment  to  the  affected  part 
once  or  twice  a  day  by  a  brisk  rub- 
bing. Care  should  be  exercised  to 
determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
affection  of  the  foot  as  this  is  very 
often  the  cause  of  severe  lamenesses. 
An  examination  should  be  made  to  de- 
termine this  definitely.  When  we 
know  the  cause  of  a  trouble  we  can 
usually  overcome  the  same.  But  it  is 
necessary  first  to  determine  the  cause. 
If  the  swollen  parts  are  not  reduced 
by  the  liniment  a  good  blister  could 
be  applied  once  or  twice. 

 o  

COW  LICE 

Neola,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  a  cow  and  calf 
infected  with  lice,  I  presume  cow 
lice,  they  are  of  a  black  color  and 
the  size  of  a  head  louse.  Please  tell 
me  how  to  get  rid  of  them. 

A  Subscriber. 

Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick. 

Where  animals  are  affected  with 
lice  great  care  saould  be  exercised  as 
to  their  surroundings.  Where  they 
are  kept  in  a  stable  or  yard  that  is 
infected,  tnis  should  be  cleaned  up 
at  the  same  time  that  the  animals  are 
cleansed.  A  bath  of  some  good  coal 
tar  disinfectant — as  carbolic  acid,  cre- 
olin,  or  lysol,  or  kreso — in  about  a  2 
per  cent  solution  should  overcome  all 
the  lice  on  the  animal's  body.  This 
application  should  be  repeated  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  they 
are  then  allowed  to  run  in  clean  sur- 
roundings, i  believe  the  trouble  will 
be  overcome. 


COW    WITH    CAKED  UDDER 

Bunkunt,  Nevada. 

Utah  Farmer : 

Dear  Sir: — What  can  I  do  for  the 
udder  of  a  young  heifer  that  is  cak- 
ed when  ner  cau  was  about  three 
weeks  old?  Lumps  started  at  top  of 
teat  or  on  bottom  of  udder,  I  noticed 
a  yellow  blister  at  head  of  teat,  the 
heifer  had  a  good  flow  of  mint  and 
before  milking  time  was  in  some 
pain. 

The  heifer  became  sick  and  %  of 
her  udder  became  hard  caked,  I  rub- 
bed it  with  lard,  soap  and  water 
three  times  a  day,  also  used  axle 
grease.  Now  there  is  still  remaining 
a  hard  lump  in  udder  as  large  as  your 
hand,  I  get  only  a  pint  of  milk  from 
this  teat.  Now  i"6  teat  behind  this 
one  is  starting  with  a  lump  as  the 
other  one  did  at  bottom  of  udder  and 
head  of  teat.  What  saould  I  do? 
and  can  I  save  the  teats  by  continuing 
milking.  Can  I  remove  the  hard  cake? 

Thanking  you  for  the  information 
I  am 

Your  Truly, 

Bunker  Cox. 
Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick. 
Where  trouble  of  this  kind  affects 
a  cow  the  toeBt  thing  to  do  in  the  first 
stages  is    to    massage    the  udder 
thoroughly  using  carbolized  vaseline 


or  olive  oil.  The  sores  that  you  say 
break  out  could  be  painted  over  with 
tincture  of  iodine  or  washed  with  a 
solution  of  sugar  of  lead.  Care 
should  be  exercised  that  the  cow  is 
milked  clean  at  least  twice  a  day 
and  oftener  if  the  condition  is  seri- 
ous. KubDing  the  udder  thoroughly 
after  eacn  milking  is  necessary.  If 
the  milk  duct  should  be  stopped  it 
would  be  necessary  to  insert  a  milk- 
ing tube  so  as  to  allow  free  discharge 
of  the  milk.  If  this  is  watched  care- 
fully and  this  treatment  properly  ap- 
plied, the  condition  could  be  over- 
come. However,  if  it  is  allowed  to 
continue  for  a  great  length  of  time  it 
will  be  difficult  to  rectify.  Cases  of 
this  kind  should  be  treated  as  soon  as 
the  trouble  appears  to  be  successful. 

 o  

MANGE  OF  ECZEMA 

Sugar  Station,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
for  a  pig  that  has  got  lumps  on  her 
neck  and  throat?  They  are  as  large  as 
hens  eggs  and  smaller,  they  are  like 
raw  meat  all  the  time,  nas  nad  them 
for  two  or  three  months  the  pig  is 
about  a  year  old. 

Your  paper  the  Utah  Farmer  is  a 
welcome  visitor. 

A  Subscriber. 
Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick. 

It  is  very  probable  fro  n  your  de- 
scription that  the  pig  to  which  you 
refer  has  some  skin  disease.  This  is 
usually  associated  with  unhygienic 
conditions  and  also  extreme  of  heat 
and  cold.  Light  skinned  hogs,  or 
those  having  a  light  coat  of  hair  are 
most  likely  to  suffer.  A  sluffing  of 
the  skin  may  occur  If  hogs  are  al- 
lowed to  wallow  in  pools  of  water. 
This  may  assume  a  number  of  stages 
of  severity.  Preventive  treatment 
consists  In  avoiding  conditions  that 
may  Irritate  tue  skin.  Filthy  sur- 
roundings should  be  avoided  and  the 
hogs  kept  In  a  thrifty  condition.  Hogs 
kept  In  muddy  yards  should  be 
ocassionany  washed  or  dipped  in  a  1 
or  2  per  cent  solution  of  some  good 
coal  tar  disinfectant.     The  affected 


ater 


WHERE  and  WHEN  you  want 
it — for  house,  barn,  field,  any 
place.  Have  all  the  water  you 
want  all  the  year  'round. 
DIG  YOUR  OWN  WELL  with 


WELL-BORING 

OUTFIT 


No  power  required,  easily 
operated  by  hand.  Digs  wells 
8  to  16  in.  diameter,  40  to  100 
ft.  deep.  One  man  dug  40- ft. 
well  in  10  hours.  Another 
bored  2  wells  each  64  ft.  deep 
and  wrote  "it  beats  expecta- 
tions." 

ONE  DAY'S  WORK 
PAYS  FOR  OUTFIT 

Easy  to  get  60  cts.  to  $2  per 
ft.  digging  wells — make  $20  to 
$30  per  day  boring  wells  for 
neighbors.  One  man  dug  45 
wells — another  just  finished 
2,  has  6  more  ordered.  Digs 
post-holes  in  10  minutes. 
Satisfied  users  in  46  states.  Every 
claim  guaranteed  and  proved.  Write 
now,  TODAY,  for  information. 

The  Specialty  Device  Co. 
Dept. 33  106  W.  3rd  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


spots  on  your  hogs  should  be  washed 
with  about  a  2  per  cent  solution  of 
creolin  or  lysol  and  then  powdered 
over  with  equal  parts  of  boric  and 
tannic  acid.  Be  sure  and  exercise 
perefct  cleanliness  and  I  believe  the 
trouble  can  be  overcome. 

 o  

GENEROUS 
Patrick  worked  for  a  notoriously 
stingy  boss  and  lost  no  chance  to  let 
the  fact  be  Known.  One  day  a  wag- 
gish friend,  wishing  to  twit  him,  re- 
marked: 

"Pat,  I  hear  your  boss  Just  gave  you 
a  brand  new  suit  of  clothes." 

"No,"  said  Pat,  '  only  a  par-rt  of  a 
suit." 

"What  part?" 

"The  sleeves  In  the  vest!" 
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IRRIGATION  AND  OUR 

NATIONAL  FOOD  SUPPLY 

By  Percy  A.  Cupper,  Assistant  State 
Engineer,  Salem,  Oregon. 

War  is  the  present  business  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  the  Nation's  re- 
sources in  men,  money  and  supplies 
should  be  marshalled  in  a  supreme 
effort  to  bring  the  struggle  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Men  are  selected 
by  draft;  money  is  raised  as  needed; 
but  for  our  food  stuffs  we  must  wait 
upon  the  slowly  recurring  seasons, 
with  their  attendant  uncertainties. 

The  unusually  dry  season  in  Oregon 
and  elesewherfe,  resulting  in  the 
partial  or  total  failure  of  dry  farm 
crops,  brings  forcefully  to  mind  that 
irrigation  on  a  sufficiently  extensive 
scale  will  insure  the  Nation's  food 
supply. 

The  World's  need  of  American 
grown  food  stuffs  will  not  cease  in 
1918,  1919,  nor  perhaps  in  1920,  and 
during  this  period  of  excessive  de- 
mand and  unusually  high  prices  the 
irrigation  farmer  has  an  opportunity 
never  before  offered  to  make  the  irri- 
gated farm  a  success.  In  other  words, 
irrigation  is  more  nearly  a  national 
necessity,  and  conditions  more  near- 
ly guarantee  success  to  the  individual 
irrigator,  than  ever  before. 

The  Federal  Government  has  wisely 
provided  for  the  construction  of  roads 
in  co-operation  with  the  various  states, 
and  conditions  are  now  such  that 
equal  wisdom  would  be  shown  in  pro- 
viding for  the  irrigation  of  additional 
land  and  the  production  of  crops  there- 
on. 

While  the  sum  which  could  be  ex- 
pended to  advantage  on  irrigation  at 
this  time  is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  it 
is  believed  that  $75,000,000  allotted  by 
the  Government  for  this  purpose  would 
be  conservative.  One-third  of  this 
amount  could  well  be  allotted  for  the 
completion  of  U.  S.  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice projects,  one-third  in  co-operation 
with  the  various  states,  and  one-third 
in  the  irrigation  and  cultivation  of 
irrigated  land  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  in  crop.  Projects  which 
might  be  classified  as  U.  S.  Reclam- 
ation Service  projects  would  probably 
include  some  irrigation  districts  and 
Carey  Act  projects  upon  which  cer- 
tain co-operation  could  be  secured,  so 
that  no  hard  and  fast  line  could  be" 
drawn. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  states  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  promptly  put 
up  dollar  for  dollar  with  the  Federal 
Government,  on  account  of  inadequate 
constitutional  and  statutory  pro- 
visions. Therefore  the  co-operation  in 
order  to  be  effective,  must  include  the 
acceptance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  irrigation  districts  bonds  and 
Carey  Act  liens.  For  example,  the 
bonds  of  a  feasible  irrigation  district 
project  could  be  deposited  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  security  for 
the  funds  advanced  for  construction, 
the  bonds  drawing  the  same  rate  of 
interest  the  Government  is  required  to 
pay.  The  same  is  true  of  Carey  Act 
contracts  and  liens.  It  would  of  course 
be  necessary  to  reduce  all  projects  to 
the  basis  of  the  irrigation  district. 
That  is  to  say,  the  co-operation  could 
be  only  between  land  owners  or  pro- 
spective irrigators  and  the  Govern- 
ment. No  Carey  Act  contracting  com- 
pany or  private  irrigation  company 
could  intervene.  In  order  to  insure 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  state 
and  its  continued  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  undertaking,  it  should  be 
required  to  directly  contribute,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  the  administra- 
tive expense  of  carrying  the  plans  in- 
to efTect  within  the  state.  No  money 
should  be  available  for  expenditure  in 
any  state  except  for  the  completion  of 
Projects  undertaken  after  the  state 
bas  had  an  opportunity  to  furnish 
rands,  excepting  on  a  dollar  for  dollar 
baais  in  cash  or  the  deposit  of  state 
bomls  with  the  Government.  In  all 
cases  the  land,  water,  and  works  must 
be  held  for  the  cost  of  reclamation. 
This  Is  not  a  new  plan.  It  has  been 
advocated  before;  in  fact,  thie  Oregon 
Irrigation  district  law,  like  many 
others,  makes  provision  for  financing 
m  this  manner. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  Irrigation 


works  be  constructed,  but  each  acre 
for  which  the  works  are  constructed 
should  be  made  to  produce  a  crop. 
Within  the  limits  of  practicability, 
every  acre  of  land  subject  to  irrigation 
in  the  United  States  should  be  com- 
mandeered, if  necessary,  and  sown  to 
wheat,  making  proper  adjustment  with 
the  owner  after  taking  into  account 
the  improvements  to  the  land. 

The  question  naturally  arises:  Could 
this  be  economically  done?  Would  it 
not  involve  waste?  Viewed  from  the 
conservative  standpoint  of  ante-war 
conditions,  it  probably  would  not  be 
considered  economical.  However,  we 
must  not  overlook  the  high  price  of 
wheat,  nor  that  the  problem  today  is 
production,  not  purchase.  Can  it  be 
accomplished  in  time  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation  during  the  war? 
It  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon  prediction: 
How  long  will  the  war  last?  It  is  not 
safe  to  rely  upon  predictions  as  to 
when  the  war  will  end.  Who  can  say 
whether  next  season  will  bring  forth 
rain  or  drouth,  plenty  or  scarcity,  food 
or  famine? 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  is  a  large 
sum  of  money;  not  so  large,  however, 
as  it  seemed  before  this  war  which 
has  taught  us  to  think  in  billions.  It 
is  in  fact  less  than  the  amount  now 
expended  by  our  nation  every  four 
days  for  war  expenses.  If  this  money, 
expended  in  some  other  way,  it  should 
not  be  used  for  tnis  purpose.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
irrigation  is  not  only  a  war  time 
necessity,  but  will  continue  in  peace 
times  as  a  great  national  asset,  the 
cost  of  which  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Government. 

It  would  seem  that  all  organizations 
and  individuals  interested  in  irrigation 
might  well  concentrate  their  efforts 
in  the  enactment  of  national  legis- 
lation providing  for  irrigation  develop- 
ment on  a  scale  that  will  assist  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation  for 
a  greater  food  supply. 


The  Coleman  Quick-Lite 

— a  Match-Lighting  Gasoline  Lamp 

AFTER  years  of  experience  in  manufacturing  the  popular 
Air-O-Lite  gasoline  lamps  and  lanterns  we  now  offer  the  Coleman 
Quick-Lite  as  the  most  advanced,  most  pleasing,  most  economical  and 
most  brilliant  light  in  all  the  world.  The  objection  to  gasoline  lamps  here- 
tofore, the  need  of  a  torch  to  light,  is  now  entirely  done  away  with.  You  light  the  Quiik- 
Lite  with  an  ordinary  match  without  trouble  or  bother. 

The  Quick-Lite  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  from 
ordinary  gasoline,  giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 

300  Candle  Power  ^T-fS^t^ 

light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric 
bulb,  safer  than  the  safest  oil  lamp,  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  can- 
dles. Absolutely  free  from  flicker,  dirt,  grease,  smoke  or  Boot.  No 
bothersome  wick  to  trim.  No  globe  to  wash.  Simple  and  easy  to 
Th   UltulraKon  below  handle.  Fuelcan't  spill.  No  danger  ff  tipped  over. 

coil  which  makes  the 

THE  QUICK-LITE  LANTERN  i??"^ 

S^^ii't.^XZ"'^  giving  a  brilliant  light  of  800  candle  power,  brighter 
rpr .  ana  eupr rurr  10 


than  any  other  lantern.  Simple,  clean,  easily  operated 
No  smoky  wicks  to  trim,  no  chimney  to  clean  or  break. 
Nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Con'tBpill;  can'texplode; 
can't  blow  oat;  no  danger  If  tipped  over.  Always 
ready  for  use.  Guaranteed  5  years.  Lasts  a  lifetime. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle,  write  nearest 
office  for  Catalog  No.  70 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  COMPANY 

Wichita,    St.  Paul,    Toledo,     Dallas,  Chicago. 

The  Coleman  line  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  at  Pana- 
ma Paaifio  Expositions  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego 


Don't  be  content  with  doing  your 
bit  for  the  country;  do  your  best. 


Mention   the   Utah   Farmer   whenanswering  the  advertisements. 


Save  50%  By  Using  KEROSENE 


The  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  Engine  is  m& 
built  for  your  work.  w« 

And  it  will  do  the  work  efficiently 
and  economically.  Powerful — lower 
in  original  cost  and  lower  in  up-keep — you'll 
find  the  type  "Z"  a  money-making  helper 
for  you. 

The  3  and  6  H.  P. 

are  REAL  Kerosene  Engines 

—not  just  "adapted"  for  kerosene.  The  samepower 
from  a  gallon  of  kerosene  as  from  a  gallon  of 
gasoline— 50  %  saving  in  fuel  cost.  They  will  use  gasoline  too.  Think  of  finding 
this  low  operating  cost  feature  combined  with  simplicity— light  weight — 

ft      substantial,  fool-proof  construction— gun  barrel  cylinder  bore— leak- 
proof  compression — and  in  addition  to  all  this,  Built-in  Magneto 
in  an  engine  that's  Quick  Starting  even  in  cold  weather.  The  l1^ 

H.  P.  uses  gasoline  only. 


IIP* 


Buy  From 
Your  Dealer 


He  carries  it  in  stock 
and  will  gladly  dem- 
onstrate its  adapta- 
bility to  your  use 
and  he's  interested 
in  keeping  you 
satisfied. 


$8999 


6  H.R  W6* 

Both  With  Throttling 
Governor 

»n  '  /  A"  F0  B-  Fsct<"y- mh 
/  BUILT-IN 
J%2£S  MAGNETO 
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OFFICES 

All  mall  should  be  addressed  to  the  Utah  Farm*, 

Lehl,   Utah,   Klrkham  Building. 
Our  office  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Is  In  the  Mclntyre 
Building. 


Members  of  the  „_  . 

New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, S.  E.  Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,     Steger  Bldg., 
Tom   D.  CoBtello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,   Minn.,  Palace 

Bldg.,  R.  R-  Ring.  M*r> 
St.    Louis,  Globe-Democrat 
Bldg.,  C.  A.  Cour,  Mgr.  

Change  In  Address.    When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to .  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  Present  address,  otherwise  the 
addess  cannot  be  changed.    This  is  a  matter  of  lm 
portance  to  you  and  to  us.  

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dalrynen* 
Association.  Utah  State  Bee  peepers'  Association 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cilt  Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah.  State  Fair  Association  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.   


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Fanner  when  writing  the  advertiser.  

AdvertTsln^^aTe7/_Tlie"advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


CLEANING  UP  THE  PLACE 

A  general  good  cleaning  up  in  the  fall  is  a 
splendid  thing  for  several  reasons.  For  the 
health  of  the  people  and  the  destroying  of  bugs, 
insects  and  the  like.  It  always  looks  better.  A 
"time  of  burning"  is  the  right  thing  for  weeds  and 
rubbish  about  the  place,  and  it  should  all  be 
done  before  the  fall  rains  start. 

Provide  a  place  to  dump  old  cans,  broken 
dishes  and  the  like  so  they  can  be  hauled  off  and 
destroyed. 

Do  not  allow  weeds,  bushes  and  crop  remnants 
to  remain  as  a  breeding  place  for  pests  you  will 
have  to  fight  next  year. 

You  will  always  feel  better  if  your  surroundings 
are  always  clean  and  well  kept.  Right  now  is  the 
time  for  a  good  cleaning  up  of  the  place. 

n  m 

KEEP  THE  OLD  HEN 

It  pays  to  keep  hens  three  years.  They  lay 
well  for  that  length  of  time.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  discard  hens  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  if  they  have  not  laid  well.  Experiments 
at  the  Utah  Station  have  showed  this  to  be  de- 
cidely  unprofitable.  Hens  that  laid  fewest  eggs 
during  their  first  year  were  often  good  layers 
the  second  and  third  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
hens  that  made  high  records  the  first  year  often 
declined  rapidly  in  egg  production  the  second 
and  third  years. 

These  and  other  experiments  which  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  poultryman  are  described  in 
bulletin  149.  Those  interested  may  obtain  a 
copy  by  writing  to  the  Experiment  Station,  Logan, 
Utah. 

Pa  M 

BURN   THE  WEEDS 

Either  burn,  destroy  or  feed  the  weeds  any  way 
to  prevent  reseeding  for  next  year.  Think  of  the 
work  next  year  you  will  have  to  do  If  the  weeds 
reseed,  and  it  seems  that  weeds  have  about  100 
per  cent  germination  power. 

Winds  and  storms  will  shell  and  scatter  the 
seed  all  over  the  farm  unless  somethmg  is  done 
now  to  burn  or  destroy  them.  Time  spent  now 
means  labor  saved  next  year. 

Weeds  have  a  way  of  crowding  out  the  tender 
plants  you  want  to  grow  aB  a  crop.  They  use  the 


moisture  that  should  be  available  for  crop  pro- 
duction. Make  it  a  case  of  preparedness  for  next 
year.  You  will  want  to  produce  as  large  a  crop  as 
possible  because  prices  will  be  high,  so  go  after 
the  weeds  in  some  way. 

ft  l« 

FALL  PLOWING   FOR   SUGAR  BEETS 

The  experience  of  many  years  teaches  that, 
for  sugar  beets  as  well  as  for  many  other  crops, 
fall  plowing  is  much  better  than  spring.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  get  a  large  part  of  the  farm 
plowed  in  the  fall,  but  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  plow  at  least  the  land  that  is  to  be  plant- 
ed to  beets.  This  tcrop  requires  a  soil  to  be  mel- 
low to  considerable  depth  and  to  be  well  filled 
with  air.  This  condition  is  best  obtained  by  plow- 
ing in  the  fall  and  allowing  the  land  to  be  fallow 
during  the  winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  work 
done. 

Pa  P^a 

SEED  CORN 

In  regions  where  corn  is  an  important  crop  this 
season  of  the  year  is  marked  by  great  activity  in 
selecting  seed.  The  intermountain  region  has  not 
been  particularly  noted  for  its  corn,  but  now  that 
silos  are  becoming  so  numerous  corn  will  find  a 
much  larger  place  in  our  agriculture.  Good  corn 
cannot  be  had  without  good  seed.  If  the  crop  is 
not  properly  harvested  and  if  the  ears  are  not 
allowed  to  thoroughly  dry  the  germination  of  the 
kernels  is  greatly  reduced.  Sufficient  moisture 
is  held  in  the  cob  to  cause  the  germ  to  mould. 
The  grain  when  shelled  may  seem  to  be  fairly 
good  and  yet  the  germination  may  be  very  low 
due  to  the  fact  that  moulding  took  place  while 
the  grain  was  on  the  cob.  Corn  should  be  selected 
in  the  field,  the  best  plants  only  being  used.  The 
ears  should  then  be  husked  and  put  some  place 
where  they  will  dry. 

ft  ft 
CONSERVING  LABOR 

Probably  no  one  thing  upon  the  farm  where 
the  soil  is  heavy,  counts  for  labor  saving  more 
than  does  fall  plowing.  Surely,  there  would  be 
fall  grazing  on  fields  not  plowed  and  with  high 
priced  forage,  this  additional  grazing  would  help 
out  very  much  but  the  advantage  of  having  this 
green  crop  plowed  under  and  allow  the  soil  to 
get  the  value  of  this  growth,  for  the  benefit  of  fu- 
ture crops  will  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  offset  the 
grazing  value.  The  greatest  value  of  fall  plowing, 
particularly  upon  heavy  soils,  that  will  be  put  into 
beets,  potatoes,  grain  or  other  spring  crops,  is  the 
improved  condition  of  the  soil  for  the  next  crop 
and,  last  but  not  least,  it  saves  time  and  labor  of 
man  and  beast  at  the  busiest  period  of  the  year, 
next  April. 

ft  ft 
LIBERTY  LOAN 

"No  true  patriot  will  permit  himself  to  take  toll 
of  our  soldiers  heroism  in  money,  or  seek  to  grow 
rich  by  the  shedding  of  their  blood.  He  will  give 
as  freely  and  with  as  unstinted  sacrifice  as  they. 
They  are  giving  their  lives.  Will  he  not  at  least 
give  his  money?" 

Such  are  the  words  of  President  Wilson  in  a  re- 
cent address.  To  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  will  be  help- 
ing with  your  money.  More  than  that,  it  isn't  a 
gift  that  the  Government  asks  in  this  case,  but 
one  of  the  safest  investments  possible  and  at  a 
rate  of  interest  as  good  or  better  than  most  banks 
are  willing  to  give  you. 

When  you  buy  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond,  you  are 
saving  your  country,  its  people  and  yourself,  and 
in  so  doing  you  are  helping  the  world  in  the  great 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

f  i  Pi 

HOW  WE  GET  ADVERTISING 

We  have  many  solicitors  or  canvassers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  get  us  advertising,  but  first  to  in- 
vestigate as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  know  that 
the  article  to  be  advertised  Is  all  right  and  the 
business  methods  of  the  firm  strictly  honest.  We 
do  this  to  protect  our  readers. 

Sometimes  we  get  fooled,  but  we  do  our  best 
to  be  sure  that  every  man  or  firm  mentioned  in 
this  paper  is  reliable.  Then  our  solicitor  goes  to 
the  firm  and  asks  for  the  advertising  patronage. 
We  tell  them  that  The  Utah  Farmer  has  so  many 


thousand  readers;  that  these  readers  are  prosper- 
ous, intelligent  farmers  who  are  likely  to  buy 
these  particular  goods  if  they  are  advertised  in 
The  Utah  Farmer  because  our  subscribers  read 
this  paper  carefully  each  week  and  have  confidence 
in  what  they  see  advertised  in  our  columns. 

We  tell  this  business  man  that  we  are  trying 
to  make  The  Utah  Farmer  very  helpful  and  very 
welcome  in  the  best  homes  of  our  territory  where 
he  should  be  able  to  make  good  customers. 

We  tell  him  that  we  accept  nothing  but  high 
class,  reliable  advertising  so  that  we  guarantee 
our  readers  will  be  treated  fairly. 

We  tell  him  that  our  readers  are  greatly  inter- 
ested in  The  Utah  Farmer  and  want  to  see  it  pros- 
per and,  for  that  reason,  they  are  glad  to  give 
their  patronage  to  the  merchants  who  help  sup- 
port The  Utah  Farmer,  by  handling  merchandise 
advertised  in  it.  Then  we  tell  the  advertisers 
what  it  will  cost. 

That  is  one  reason  we  ask  your  earnest  support 
in  reading  our  advertising  columns  and  buying  of 
these  merchants  whenever  possible. 

ft  ft 

BE  CAREFUL  AT  HARVEST  TIME 

When  crops  are  good  we  do  not  seem  to  be  so 
careful  as  we  should.  Time,  money  and  much 
labor  has  been  spent  to  produce  the  crop,  why 
not  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible.  To  illu- 
strate the  point,  take  the  harvesting  of  potatoes, 
how  many  are  damaged  by  careless  digging.  Both 
by  hand  and  by  machinery,  many  tubers  are 
damaged  by  cuts  and  bruises  which  prevent  them 
from  being  sold  as  first  quality  of  potatoes.  The 
loss  does  not  seem  very  much  unless  a  careful 
count  is  made. 

Are  we  as  careful  as  we  ought  to  be  in  rounding 
out  and  putting  a  good  top  on  our  hay  stacks. 
Fall  rains  and  winter  storms  will  spoil  tons  of 
hay  unless  we  are  careful. 

Other  suggestions  might  be  offered  to  make  you 
understand  what  we  mean  by  being  careful  at 
harvest  time.  The  world  today  needs  all  the  food 
stuff  we  can  produce  for  them  and  you  will  in 
turn  get  more  money  out  of  farming  if  you  are 
just  a  little  more  careful  at  harvest  time. 

Store  your  crops  in  the  best  way  possible,  if 
you  can  not  market  them  at  harvest  time.  Pre- 
vent any  loss  that  might  occur  by  being  just  a 
little  more  careful  in  preparing  the  place  and  the 
products  you  are  going  to  store. 

Food  saved  is  like  earning  more  money, 
ft  ft 

GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  IN  WAR  TIME 

This  is  a  time  when  old  fashioned  methods  of 
doing  things  must  give  way  to  efficiency.  In  the 
past  there  has  been  no  end  of  discussion  about 
what  the  government  ought  to  do  and  ought  not 
to  do;  some  said  that  it  was  exercising  too  much 
control;  others,  that  it  was  not  exercising  enough. 
Now  there  is  no  time  for  idle  discussion;  the 
country  must  act  and  act  quickly  and  decisively. 
On  entering  the  war  the  nation  arrayed  itself 
against  the  greatest  military  organization  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  it  must  work  on  the 
principle  of  letting  fire  fight  fire.  Unless  it  adops 
every  possible  method  of  increasing  its  efficiency 
it  cannot  hope  to  win  against  a  foe  that  has  for  a 
generation  been  perfecting  its  fighting  machine. 

Where  the  foe  recognizes  no  right  other  than 
might,  it  must  be  met  with  might.  We  are  placed 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  guard  who,  on 
being  given  a  charge,  was  told  to  shoot  first  and 
ask  questions  afterwards.  The  country  finds  it- 
self confronted  by  an  enemy  that  must  be  van- 
quished even  if  tne  means  required  to  accomplish 
this  end  do  not  conform  to  the  theories  of  every- 
one. 

The  upsetting  of  the  equilibrium  in  trade  caus- 
ed by  the  war  and  the  difficulty  of  distributing 
food,  clothing,  and  fuel  would  cause  suffering  b3- 
fore  adjustment  could  be  made  by  the  slow  pro- 
cesses of  supply  and  demand.  These  conditions 
make  necessary  what  might  seem  to  be  drastic 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Appar- 
ent injustice  in  individual  cases  results  from 
meeting  the  need  of  the  many.  In  the  interest  of 
nil  and  in  order  to  insure  victory,  the  government 
is  entirely  justified  in  exercising  functions  that 
it  docs  not  ordinarily  exercise  in  times  of  peace. 
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Buy  your  next  year's 
Implements  Now! 

In  the  last  few  months  steel  has  doubled  in  cost.  As 
a  result  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  all  farm  imple- 
ments will  soon  go  into  effect.  The  new  prices  will 
be  from  25%  to  40%  higher  than  present  prices. 

Our  stock  of  Emerson  plows  and  harrows  and  Hoosier 
drills  is  complete.  We  are  still  selling  them  at 
prices  based  on  last  year's  cost  of  steel.  Today  $100 
will  go  as  far  as  $130  or  $140  will  go  in  two  or  three 
months. 

Buy  now  the  implements  you  are  going  to  need  next 
spring,  and  save  money. 

Buy  here  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  long  experience 
as  implement  dealers  and  our  unqualified  guarantee. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 

Murray       Idaho  Falls 


SWEETS  FOR  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
IDirections  for    Preparing  Nutritious 
Desserts  Suitable  for  Children. 
Fruit  and   Nut  Confection. 
1  pound  figs. 

1  pound  dried  prunes  or  seedless 
raisins. 

1  pound  nut  meats. 
Confectioners'  sugar. 

Provides  twenty-four  2-ounce  por- 
tions. 

Wash,  pick  over,  and  stem  the 
fruits  and  put  them  with  the  nut 
meats  through  a  meat  chopper,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Roll  out  to  a  thick- 
ness of  about  one-half  inch  on  a 
board  dredged  with  confectioners' 
sugar,  and  cut  into  small  pieces.  If 
this  candy  is  to  be  kept  for  some 
time,  the  pieces  should  be  separated 
by  means  of  paraffin  paper. 

This  confection,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing nutritious  and  well  liked  by 
children,  has  some  value  in  prevent- 
ing constipation. 

Candied  Fruit  Peel. 

The  candied  peel  of  oranges,  grape- 
fruit, kumquats,  and  other  citrus 
fruits  makes  a  good  sweet  which  is 
economical  because  it  utilizes  mater- 
ials which  might  otherwise  be  thrown 
away.  Its  preparation  makes  an  in- 
teresting school  exercise.  The  skins 
can  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  time  in  salt  water,  which  makes 
it  possible  to  wait  until  a  large  sup- 
ply is  on  hand  before  candying  them. 
The  salt  water  takes  o- 1  some  of  the 
bitter  taste.  The  skins  should  be 
washed  in  clear  water  after  removal 
from  the  salt  water,  boiled  until  ten- 
der, cut  into  small  pieces,  and  then 
boiled  in  a  thick  sugar  sirup  until 
they  are  transparent.  They  should 
then  be  lifted  from  the  sirup 
and  allowed  to  cool  in  such 
a  way  that  superfluous  sirup 
will  run  off.  Finally  they  should  be 
rolled  in  pulverized  or  fine  granu- 
lated sugar. 

Boiled  Custard 

2  cups  hot  milk. 

3  egg  yolks. 
%  cup  sugar. 
Speck  salt. 
Flavoring. 

Beat  the  yolks  slightly  and  add  the 
the  sugar  and  salt.  Pour  the  hot 
milk  over  this  mixture,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Cook  in  a  double  boiler, 
stirring  until  the  mixture  thickens 
and  will  form  a  coating  on  the  spoon. 
Cool  and  flavor.  If  the  custard  curd- 
les, beat  with  a  Dover  egg  beater. 

If  the  whites  of  the  eggs  are  to  be 
used,  beat  them  very  stiff  and  add 
three  tablespoons  of  powdered  sugar. 
Place  by  spoonsfuls  on  water  which 
Is  hot  but  not  boiling.  Cover  the 
dish.  Test  occasionally  by  putting 
a  knife  into  it;  when  it  is  done  noth- 
ing will  stick  to  the  knife.  Remove 
from  the  water  with  a  wire  egg  beater 
or  split  spoon  and  place  on  top  of 
the  custard. 

 o  

AMUSING  THE  CHILDREN 
An  eminent  statesman  once  said  to 
be  the  mother  of  happy,  contented 
children  is  the  greatest  thing  in  all  the 
world,  but  to  keep  the  little  folks  hap- 
py and  contented  is,  as  we  experi- 
enced mothers  know,  no  small  task. 

When  the  weather  is  fine  and  the 
children  can  play  out  doors,  there  are 
any  number  of  nice  things  to  do  to 
pass  the  time  pleasantly,  but  when 
bad  weather,  sickness  or  other  things 
prohibit  out-of-door  activities,  the  busy 
mother  is  kept  constantly  on  the  alert 
to  find  simple  amusements  to  keep 
busy  restive  nanrls  and  minds. 

A  healthy,  normal  child  Is  never 
naughty  when  pleasantly  employed 
doing  something  that  interests  him. 
'Tis  the  idle  child  who  is  fretful  and 
constantly  getting  into  mischief.  Many 
a  farmwife's  nerves  are  at  the  break- 
ing point  by  spring,  from  being  housed 
In  for  weeks  in  the  winter  time,  with 
her  lltttle  flock  of  active,  noisy  young- 
sters. To  provide  simple  amusements 
for  the  little  people,  will  relieve  moth- 
er of  much  care  and  worry. 


A  little  child  will  pass  many  happy 
days  indoors  if  given  a  blunt  scissors, 
an  old  magazine  and  a  pot  of  glue. 
Show  them  how  to  cut  out  the  pictures 
and  paste  them  into  blank  books.  It 
will  prove  doubly  interesting  for  them 
to  have  a  separate  book  for  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  pictures.  For  instance, 
the  animal  and  bird  book  have  only 
the  pictures  of  animals  and  birds,  the 
baby  book  has  pictures  of  all  sorts  of 
babies,  and  quite  cunning  tali  is,  too, 
with  its  laughing,  crying,  baldheaded, 
yawning  and  all  the  other  dear  lovable 
kinds  of  baby  faces.  A  book  of  the 
cut-out  pictures  of  engines,  autos  and 
farm  machinery  is  sure  to  interest 
the  little  lad. 

The  little  girl  enjoys  the  paper  dolls 
which  are  easily  made  by  cutting  out 
the  figures  in  the  fashion  page  of  the 
different  magazines.  She  can  have  a 
very  large  family  of  them,  and  can 
also  furnish  an  elaborate  wardrobe  of 
hats,  dresses,  coats,  etc.,  by  cutting 
out  the  different  articles  illustrated  in 
the  fashion  pages.  The  hats  have  a 
crosswise  slit  cut  to  fit  the  head  and 
the  dresses  and  coats  are  cut  with  a 
flap  to  fit  the  shoulders. 

Another  thing  I  have  learned  from 
experience,  is  that  children  can  get 
more  real  enjoyment  from  a  ten-cent 
box  of  colored  crayons  than  from  many 
expensive  tops.  Many  rainy,  stormy 
days  are  pleasantly  passed  indoors  by 
coloring  the  pictures  in  old  magazines, 
and  by  coloring  tne  dresess  for  the 
cut-out  dolly  family. 

Making  the  card-board  animals  is 
fascinating  work  for  nimble  little  fin- 
gers. These  the  children  can  easily 
do  themselves,  if  mother  will  lend  a 
hand  by  providing  a  pattern  for  each. 
For  the  animal  family  it  is  better  to 
have  light  weight  card-board  or  heavy 
paper.  Make  the  animals  with  an  at- 
tacned  flap  at  the  feet,  and  then  by 
bending  this  and  pasting  it  on  a  small 
piece  of  card-board,  like  a  platform, 
the  animals  will  stand  nicely.  These 
look  very  realistic,  after  the  young- 
sters have  had  the  fun  of  coloring 
them  true  to  life  with  their  colored 
crayons. 

The  secret  of  successfully  amusing 
little  people  is  to  provide  simple  inno- 
cent work  for  busy  little  hands,  and 
when  mother  learns  to  do  this,  then 
there  will  be  fewer  trazzled  nerves  for 
her  and  less  spankings  for  the  chil- 
dren.— Amelia  B.  Reischer.  . 

 o  
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(Continued  from  page  3) 
ed  and  not  lose  in  flavor  as  do  mash- 
ed potatoes. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

The  most  delicious  potato,  Irish  or 
sweet  baked.  The  oven  should  be 
very,  very  hot  when  the  tubers  are 
placed  therein,  then  moderated  to  the 
regulation  degree  maintained  for 
ordinary  cooking,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  consumed  in  the  process.  White 
potatoes,  baked,  combine  well  with 
cold  meats  of  any  variety.  Baked 
Irish  potatoes  serve  well  as  one  of 
the  vegetable  maKing  up  any  meat  or 
fish  dinner,  but  the  baked  white 
potato  has  qualities  isolating  it  from 
every  other  form  of  potato,  and  is  a 
dish  unto  itself. 

Potato  Cakes. 

One  quart  mashed  potato,  seasoned 
with  pepper,  mace,  salt,  sage,  and  a 
hint  of  onion — one  big  one,  cooked 
and  chopped — with  yolks  of  four  eggs. 
Beat  thoroughly,  roll  on  mixing  board, 
cut  into  cookies,  dip  into  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  four  eggs,  then  into 
flour  or  finely  rolled  toasted  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  hot  lard. 

Potato  Pancakes. 

One  quart  cold  mashed  potato,  1 
cup  flour,  sifted;  1  pint  sweet  milk, 
four  eggs,  four  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  heaped.  Thoroughly  mix 
milk,  potatoes,  baking  powder, 
then  beat  In  the  eggs,  with  a 
teaspoon  salt.  Fry  as  flapjacks,  bake 
on  a  griddle,  or  add  half  a  cupful 
melted  butter,  a  tablespoon,  heaped, 
flour,  and  bake  in  very  quick  oven  in 


muffin  pans.  They  are  delicious 
either  way. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 

Pare,  then  chop  into  not  too  fine 
pieces,  potatoes  enough  to  make  two 
quarts.  Butter  a  pudding  dish;  and 
butter  several  slices  of  bread,  light- 
ly. Put  in  a  layer  of  potatoes,  and 
sprinkle  lightly  with  salt.  Cover  with 
the  bread  slices.  Add  more  salted  po- 
tato, topping  with  more  bread,  and 
continue  until  the  dish  is  full — the  last 
layer  being  bread,  the  buttered  side 
up.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven  45  to  60 
minutes.  Bacon  and  eggs,  with  cold 
slaw  or  cabbage  salad  are  "good  com- 
pany" for  this. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 

Slice  them  thin,  whether  cold,  boil- 
ed or  raw.  Heat  a  frying  pan  and 
put  in  enough  fat  of  beef,  pork  or 
lamb  to  cover  the  bottom.  Put  the 
potatoes  in,  and  cover  scantny  with 
water.  Put  on  tne  cover,  and  cook 
until  done.  Drain  off  every  bit 
of  water,  and  shake  the  frying  pan 
over  the  open  fire  for  a  few  seconds, 
to  let  the  steam  dry  out  of  the  pota- 
toes. Add  salt  to  taste,  and  dredge 
flour  freely  over  the  potatoes,  as  they 
sit  on  the  hot  stove.  Pour  on  milk 
or  cream,  and  cover  for  a  few  sec- 
onds— after  adding  some  more  fat,  of 
the  sort  used,  a  tablespoonful  to  a 
pint  of  potatoes.  Turn  over  lightly, 
lifting  from  the  bottom  of  the  frying 
pan,  so  that  none  will  stick.  Put  in- 
to a  hot  dish,  and  dot  the  top  of  the 
potatoes  with  butter,  adding  a  dash  of 
pepper  and  two  dashes  of  powdered 
celery — the  leaves  dried  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Potato  Salad 

Wash  a  cup  of  rice,  and  put  it -over 
a  hot  fire  to  boil  in  three  cups  of  cold 
water,  to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  salt 
has  been  added.  Cover  at  first,  but 
remove  the  cover  when  the  rice 
"hops,"  and  shake  it,  holding  away 
from  the  fire,  until  sure  that  none 
sticks.  Replace  it  and  clean  six 
large  potatoes,  cutting  them  in  quar- 
ters. Boil,  with  three  eggs  in  same 
kettle.  By  the  time  these  are  done 
the  rice  will  be  also,  and  can  be  set 
on  the  back  of  the  stove  while  you 
peel  and  slice  the  potatoes  very  thin, 


shell  the  eggs,  and  cut  into  small 
pieces,  adding  salt,  pepper,  butter 
and  mustard  to  taste.  Add  the  rice 
and  potatoes,  mixing  them  then  with 
the  eggs,  to  sit  while  you  prepare  a 
"dressing"  of  one  tablespoonful  melt- 
ed butter,  two  of  sour  cream  (or  olive 
oil)  pouring  it  over  the  salad  while 
the  ingredients  are  yet  warm.  When 
thoroughly  mixed  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  sharp  vinegar,,  mixing  all  with  a 
silver  fork.  (Taste,  now  and  then,  to 
get  the  seasoning  proportioned  right 
for  family.  Tastes  vary  so!)  When 
done,  sprinkle  a  tablespoonful  of  pow- 
dered celery  over  all,  and  set  the  big 
bowl  of  "luscious  old  potatoes"  away 
to  cool. 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes. 
Pare,  slice,  and  dice  eight  medium 
raw  potatoes,  and  cover  with  cold 
water.  Put  a  small  half  cup  of  fat 
into  a  hot  frying  pan.  Drain  off  all 
the  water,  and  put  in  the  potatoes, 
with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste — all  un- 
der cover  over  a  brisk  fire  for  10  min- 
utes, a  slow  fire  after  that.  When 
done  remove  the  cover,  and  return  to 
the  fire  for  two  minutes.  Sprinkle 
with  powdered  celery,  and  turn  out  on 
a  hot  platter,  the  brown  side  up. 
Stewed  tomatoes  are  good  with  both 
the  above. 

Potato  Soup. 

(Really  "cock  oyster). — A  quart  of 
boiled  potatoes,  mashed  while  hot, 
seasoned  to  taste,  with  plenty  of  but- 
ter, to  be  stirred  into  two  quarts  of 
milk  and  brought  to  the  boiling  point, 
but  not  allowed  to  boil.  Put  a  cover 
on  the  kettle,  and  set  it  back  on  the 
stove,  while  preparing  12  slices  of 
buttered  toast,  one  half  of  which  will 
be  kept  hot  in  the  oven,  and  the  rest 
distributed  among  the  six  hot  soup 
plates,  which  this  quantity  will  serve 
— and  bountifully.  Pour  the  soup  over 
the  toast,  and  serve  at  once.  "Make 
more  the  next  time,"  has  always  been 
enjoined,  but  the  "enough"  point  was 
never  reached! 

 0  

Save  fat  by  draining  the  cream  can 
clean. 

 0  

Use  the  poisloned-bran  bait  to  con- 
trol grasshoppers. 
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FEED  FOR  THE  WORK  HORSE 

Henry  Harris. 

The  horse  in  his  attitude  to  man 
differs  from  all  other  classes  of  stock, 
in  that  he  produces  energy  and  not 
food.  This  fact  alone  explains  to  a 
large  degree  tne  greater  prevalence 
of  disease  with  horses  than  with 
other  animals.  This  proper  reali- 
zation of  the  relation  of  feeding  to 
work  done,  the  avoiding  of  over- 
feeding and  watering,  or  making  sur- 
den  radical  changes,  and  regularity 
in  working  and  feeding  generally,  will 
go  far  toward  the  prevention  of  com- 
mon ailments  of  the  working  horse, 
caused  in  so  many  cases  by  the  fail- 
ure to  observe  just  such  points  as 
enumerated. 

The  problem  of  feeding  work 
horses  is  one  involving  the  economical 
production  of  energy  and  the  main- 
tenance of  health  and  weight.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  f-eds  ior  this 
purpose,  choice  is  largely  influenced 
by  locality,  season,  price,  etc.  By 
these  factors  economy  in  the  purchase 
or  production  of  feeds  is  governed, 
providing  the  food  is  palatable,  easily 
digested  and  nutritious,  that  there  be 
proper  variety  in  the  various  constitu- 
ents, and  that  the  whole  be  incorpo- 
rated into  a  properly  balanced  ration. 

For  the  farm  drau  horse  at  aver- 
age work  the  following  mixtures  and 
methods  of  feeding  have  been  found 
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particularly  satisfactory  by  an  expert 
after  much  experimenting: 

A  grain  mixture  of  five  parts  whole 
oats  and  two  parts  bran  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  per  luO  pounds  live 
weight,  and  this  fled  in  conjunction 
with  hay — clean  timothy — fed  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  per  100  pounds  live 
weight. 

For  the  horse  on  very  hard  work, 
such  as  would  be  met  with  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  the  above  mentioned 
grain  mixture  would  be  concentrated 
by  using  five  parts  of  oats  to  one 
part  bran  and  fed  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  for  every  100 
pounds  live  weight. 

One  authority  on  noises  and  horse 
feeding  recommends  the  following 
method  of  feeding  as  conducive  to 
the  most  satisfactory  results: 

5  a.  m. — Three-eighths  of  a  total 
day's  grain  mixture  and  one-fourth  of 
total  day's  hay. 

12  a.  m. — Three-eighths  of  total 
day's  grain  mixture  and  one-fourth  of 
total  day's  hay. 

6  p.  m. — One-quarter  of  total  day's 
grain  mixture  and  one-half  of  total 
day's  hay. 

Feed  the  larger  proportion  of  hay 
at  night,  thus  avoiding  over-distention 
of  the  stomach  just  previous  to  heavy 
work,  a  preventive  of-  stomach 
trouble.  When  the  horses  are  idle 
reduce  the  grain  one-half.  Should  the 
idle  period  continue  for  several  days 
the  grain  ration  may  be  gradually  in- 
creased to  nearly  full  ration,  as  the 
animals  become  accustomed  to  lack 
of  exercise.  If  horses  are  idle  and 
continue  to  receive  a  heavy  ration 
they  are  liable  to  develop  azotoria 
when  first  worked  again.  Bran,  fed 
to  liberally,  when  the  horses  are  on 
hard  work,  is  too  laxative.  However, 
bran  mashes  before  idle  days,  as  for 
instance  on  Saturday  nights,  are  very 
helpful.  Some  horsemen  prefer  to 
feed  the  bran  in  this  manner,  con- 
fining its  use  to  the  night  previous 
to  a  day  of  idleness. 

For  the  idle  horse  in  winter  or  for 
horses  that  merely  require  what  may 
be  termed  a  maintenance  ration,  it  is 
recommended  that  for  every  100 
pounds  live  weight  the  animal  be 
given  one  pound  ot  mixed  hay,  one 
pound  of  clean  oat  straw  and  if  pos- 
sible, one  pound  of  turnips  or  other 
similar  roots.  To  this  might  be  add- 
ed a  small  feed  of  bran  and  oats  m 
equal  parts.  There  are  few  horse- 
men who  feed  root  crops  to  their 
horses,  yet  it  will  be  found  that 
these  are  especially  beneficial  if  not 
fed  in  too  large  quantities.  Ensilage 
may  conveniently  take  the  place  of 
the  roots  and  even  the  straw,  but 
care  is  necessary  in  its  use  for 
mouldy  ensilage  has  proven  poison- 
ous to  horses. 

While  oats  Is  the  premier  horse 
grain,  corn  and  other  grains  also  may 
be  used  with  success.  Wheat  is  one 
of  the  more  concentrated  grains  and 
should  not  be  fed  in  large  quantities. 
Barley  can  be  used  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  corn,  except  that  it  is 
generally  crushed  before  using. 

While  timothy  has  always  been 
counted  as  the  best  horse  hay,  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  of  good  quality,  free 
from  dust,  well  cured  and  quite 
mature,  is  excellent  for  horses.  It 
is  well  to  feed  first  crop  legume  hay 
for  tbis  is  generally  cut  more  mature 
than  are  succeeding  crops.  Horses 
require  and  should  receive  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  less  alfalfa  or 
clover  hay  than  timothy.  Somewhat 
less  grain  is  required  when  legume 
fodders  are  fed.  Start  feeding  alfalfa 
or  clover  hay  very  gradually,  mixed 
with  timothy  or  some  other  grass  hay. 
Both  alfalfa  and  clover  hay  are  lax- 
ative in  their  nature  when  compared 
to  other  grasses,  which  Is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  desiring  them  mature. 

In  feeding  the  brood  mare  avoid 
coarse,  bulky,  indigestible  foods,  al- 
so musty,  dusty  and  mouldy  foods  of 
all  kinds,  and  the  use  in  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  such  laxative  foods 


Keep  the  Goodness  In 

Keep  air  out  of  your  preserves  and  the 
goodness  stays  in. 

After  the  cap  is  on,  just  dip  your  fruit  jar 
in  Parowax.  Makes  an  air-tight  coating 
that  prevents  fermentation.  Pour  Parowax 
in  the  top  of  jelly  glasses  to  prevent  mould. 

Parowax  is  easy  to  use  and  inexpensive. 
It  is  guaranteed  under  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drugs  Act. 

Sold  in  handy  one  pound  cartons  by  grocers 
and  druggists  everywhere. 
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SEND  for  Free  Plan  Book  of  60  prac- 
tical    and  beautiful  American' 
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CLEAN  UP  YOUR  HARNESS 

Don't  let  the  leather  get  stiff  and  crack.  You'll  find 
that  your  harness  will  last  much  longer  if  you  use 

EUREKA  Harness  Oil 

Preserves  the  leather  and  prevents  checking.  No 
acid,  lamp  black,  or  fat. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  containing  from  I  pint  to  fioe  gal- 
Ions,  and  in  barrels  and  half-barrels  by  reliable  deal- 
ers eoeryiohcre. 

THE   CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver        Pueblo        Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 


as  flax-seed,  linseed  oil  cake,  roots, 
ensilage,  etc.  .feed  tirnotby  or  mixed 
hay  in  reasonable  quantity  with  a 
grain  ration  composed  of  oats  and 
bran  in  proportion  to  tne  amount  of 
work  done.  In  tne  winter  on  light 
work,  give  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
roots,  swede  turnips,  carrots  or  sugar 
mangels  at  night.  If  the  mare  is  con- 
stipated cut  down  the  oats  and  in- 
crease the  bran.  Ii  the  reverse  con- 
dition is  present,  increase  the  pro- 
portion of  oats  and  hay  and  cut  down 
the  bran  and  roots. 

 o  

RAISE   MORE  SHEEP 
F.  R.  Marshall. 

I  is  now  time  for  the  livestock 
farmer  to  make  sheep  raising  one  of 
his  regular  linos  oi  production.  Put- 
ting aside  the  effects  of  war  condi- 
tions, prospective  values  of  lambs  and 
wool  render  she)ep  raising  fully  as 
safe  and  attractive,  to  the  man  who 
will  study  and  understand  the  busi- 
ness, as  is  the  raising  of  cattle, 
horses,  or  swine. 

Prior  to  1914  such  a  statement  as 
thla  would  not  have  been  Justifiable. 


Assured  m)eat  values  of  tne  futur 
the  need  of  greater  economy  in  tb. 
use  of  farm  labor,  and  the  full  util 
zation  of  pastures  place  sheep  raisir, 
in  an  entirely  new  light. 

Some  agricultural  journals  an 
other  authorities  have  been  incline 
to  question  the  safety  of  engaging 
sheep  raising  and  oase  their  idea 
.upon  statistical  facts  of  decline 
popularity  of  sheep  in  eastern  states 
Such  statistical  deductions  are  (entir 
ly  misleading,  as  nowhere  is  there 
instance  in  the  United  States  of  a  d€ 
cline  in  a  well  established  sheep  hua 
bandry  based  on  the  production 
both  mieat  and  wool. 

The  farm  flocks  that  have  disap* 
peared  in  the  past  were  raised  prima* 
rily  and  almost  entirely  for  wool  pro- 
duction and  beyond  the  fact  Uat  they 
were  sheep  had  little  in  common  with 
tho  kind  of  shelep  that  are  now  beinf 
placed  upon  American  farms  and  that 
will  be  found  in  the  near  future  on 
nearly  all  farms. 


Farmers  can  best  do  their  bit  by 
doing  their  best  now. 
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SALESMANSHIP  ON  THE 

STOCK  FARM 

Just  as  good  agriculture  is  the  art 
of  science  of  making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  be- 
fore, so  is  good  salesmanship  the  art 
of  science  of  selling  two  articles 
where  only  one  was  sold  before. 

Ou  the  farm  some  products  demand 
salesmanship  of  a  high  order,  while 
others  demand  the  minimum  of  sales- 
manship. An  article  for  which  the 
apparent  demand  equals  or  exceeds 
the  supply  requires  no  especial  sales- 
manship and  is  therefore  designated 
as  being  a  "staple"  article,  since  it 
may  be  sold  at  any  time  at  the  mar- 
ket price.  On  the  other  hand, 
products  in  which  the  apparent  de- 
mand is  less  than  the  supply  will  re- 
main partly  unsold  unless  the  de- 
mand receives  some  form  of  stimu- 
lation. The  art  of  increasing  de- 
mand is  what  we  call  salesmanship. 

These  nonstapie  articles  may  in 
turn  be  divided  into  two  classes — 
those  that  are  needed  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  they  are  now  Deing  sold, 
and  those  that  are  not  needed.  The 
Bale  of  tae  latter  can  be  promoted, 
but  only  by  dishonest  or  misguided 
methods.  The  other  class  of  prod- 
ucts may  be  sold  by  absolutely  and 
praiseworthy  and,  we  might  even 
Bay,  altruistic  methods. 

But  why,  we  ask,  should  a  man 
who  needs  an  article  not  buy  it  with- 
out having  to  be  the  object  of  any 
especially  selling  methods  on  the 
part  of  the  producer?  There  may  be 
several  reasons  why  a  man  does  not 
buy  a  certain  product  which,  perhaps, 
he  really  needs:  He  may  not  know 
that  there  is  sucn  a  product;  if  he 
knows  of  it,  he  may  be  ignorant  of 
its  value;  he  may  be  merely  indiffer- 
ent to  the  whole  idea  and  have  never 
given  the  matter  any  consideration; 
he  may  have  a  personal  dislike  for 
the  product  or  more  commonly  for 
some  person  connected  with  its  sale 
or  manufacture;  lastly,  he  may  not 
know  how  to  finance  the  purchase. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  reasons  are  uased  on 
a  lack  of  knowledge.  Salesmanship 
in  these  cases  consists  of  bringing 
the  necessary  knowledge  to  the  pos- 
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Jelly  and  Jam 

•n  bread.  Is  •  favorits  in  every 
home.  For  lunches  and  regular 
meals.  It  is  easily  served, 
economical  and  appetizing;. 

Every  housewife  knows  the 
charm  of  a  glass  of  tempting 
iellv  on  the  table. 

EZTTi*  VWSt 

tile  and  Preserving  Sugar 

aesoxujtiiily  mm 

to  especially  good  for  making 
jellies,  jams,  preserves,  cakes 
and  pies.  It  is  made  from  se- 
lected mountain  raised  sugar 
beets.  Comes  In  clean  white 
eotton  bags  weighing  10,  25,  50 
and  100  pounds. 

"Buy  It  by  the  Bag." 
Made  by 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 


sible  purchaser;  in  other  words,  in 
advertising.  Even  the  question  of 
financing  tho  purchase  is  largely 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  that  is, 
by  bringing  to  the  possible  purchas- 
er's attention  either  reasons  why  the 
purchase  would  be  more  profitable 
than  had  been  supposed,  or  in  pro- 
posing new  methods  of  financing  the 
deal. 

The  first  step  in  advertising  is  the 
creation  of  interest.  After  interest 
is  created  the  matter  of  supplying 
information  is  relatively  easy.  In 
fact,  the  purchaser  may  come  to  look 
for  information.  The  great  interest 
stimulators  are  promises  of  financial 
profit  or  of  personal  pleasures,  and 
the  latter  is  perhaps  even  stronger 
than  the  first.  If  the  prospect  once 
feels  that  it  will  be  either  to  his 
pleasure  or  profit  to  make  the  pur- 
chase, he  will  then  take  the  initia- 
tive in  looking  for  further  informa- 
tion and  he  will  surely  buy  if  it  is  at 
all  wise  for  him  to  buy.  Personal 
friendship  does  not  lead  to  so  many 
new  purchases,  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  a  prospect  who  is  wavering 
between  two  salesmen  will  be  much 
inclined  to  deal  with  the  one  he  likes 
best,  but,  what  is  even  more  import- 
ant, he  will  not  buy  from  a  man 
whom  he  does  not  like  at  all. 

Let  us  see  just  what  all  this  means 
to  the  farmer  or  stockman.  In  the 
first  place,  such  products  as  grain 
and  nay,  dairy  products,  and  some 
kinds  of  fruit  ana  vegetables  are 
staples;  that  is  the  demand  exceeds 
the  supply.  Fat  cattle  sheep  and 
hogs  also  come  under  the  same  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  kinds  of 
purebred  animals  do  not  always 
meet  with  such  a  Keen  demand.  For 
example,  there  are  more  good  bulls 
in  the  country  tban  there  are  men 
who  have  definitely  made  up  their 
minds  to  buy  a  bull.  Hence  the  sell- 
ing of  bulls  requires  a  certain  dasrce 
of  salesmanship.  Fortunately,  Ihere 
is  no  more  fertile  field  for  salesman- 
ship than  with  the  purebred  live- 
stock, since  then  there  is  an  enor- 
mous number  of  men  who  could 
profitably  purchase,  but  who  are  in- 
different to  or  unaware  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  purchase.  These 
men  may  be  reached  by  the  proper 
methods  of  salesmanship,  and  in  this 
way  the  demand  must  be  multiplied 
many  times.  Viewed  in  this  light, 
the  possible  demand  for  purebred 
livestock  of  all  kinds  far  exceeds  the 
supply. 

Ignorance  of  these  points  has  been 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  failures  in 
the  purebred  business.  Men  who 
have  been  successful  in  raising  mar- 
ket stuff  have  gone  into  purebreds 
expecting  to  follow  the  same  meth- 
ods. As  a  result  tney  soon  become 
disgusted  with  the  "lack  of  de- 
mand." They  do  not  realize  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  develop 
the  demand  if  it  is  to  meet  the  sup- 
ply. The  time  will  doubtless  come 
when  so  much  salesmanship  will  not 
be  necessary  in  the  handling  of  pure- 
bred livestock.  That  condition  is 
reached  now  in  some  places  and  at 
some  times.  One  fortunate  thing 
about  selling  purebred  livestock  is 
that  once  a  man  becomes  a  customer 
he  no  longer  has  to  be  "sold,"  but  on 
the  contrary  purebred  sires  become 
to  him  a  staple  article  and  he  buys 
the  number  which  his  business  de- 
mands without  any  special  encour- 
agement on  the  part  of  the  salesman. 
Even  then,  however,  the  breeder 
must  not  assume  that  his  task  is  fin- 
ished when  the  stock  is  raised.  It  is 
as  much  his  business  to  encourage 
the  more  extensive  use  of  purebred 
stock  as  it  is  to  raise  them. — E.  L. 
Potter. 

 o  

SAVE  THE  FEED- 
USE  GOOD  SHELTER 

Wm.  Olsen. 

Years  ago  a  shed  was  made  of  a 
few  good  upright  cedar  posts  with 
poles  and  willows  and  then  covered 
with  straw  or  grass  and  some  times 
hay.  Conditions  are  changing  and 
today  Rood  shelter  means  barns  built 
of  lumber. 

Good  shelter  then  meant  wintering 
stock  in  good    condition,  everything 


Your  Most  Valuable  By -Product 

This  year  of  all  years  you  can't  afford  to  waste  manure — your  crop  needs  it.  Save 
every  bit.  By  spreading  it  evenly  in  a  wide  sheet  and  making  one  ton  produce  bet- 
ter results  than  two  tons  spread  by  hand;  doing  the  work  in  one-fourth  the  time 
and  without  back  straining  labor — you  can  soon  pay  for 

The  Flying  Dutchman  Wide-Spread  Spreader 

Striking  advantages  are  built  into  this  spreader  which 
commend  it  to  farmers  above  all  other  spreaders. 


Double  Beater  pulverizes  manure 
thoroughly.  Second  beater  running 
at  high  speed  makes  a  wide,  even 
spread — covers  the  field  in  less  time — 
makes  the  load  go  farther  and  pro- 
duces better  crop  results. 

Separate  Direct  Axle  Drive  for 
beater  and  apron  eliminates  over- 
strain on  beater  mechanism — prevents 
breakage. 

Low  down — only  42  inches  from 


ground  to  top  of  box  at  rear — makes 
it  easy  to  load. 

Wide  range  of  adjustment  permits 
Spreading  thin  coat  or  heavy  layer. 
Reserve  speed  moves  apron  at  rate  of 
40  loads  to  the  acre,  for  clearing  out 
the  bed.  One  lever  controls  operation. 

Exceptionally  light  draft  under  heavy 
load — easily  carries  4500  pounds. 

Built  almost  entirely  of  steel  — 
nothing  to  warp,  sag  or  rot 


The  Flying  Dutchman  pays  for  itse/J  in  one  season's  work.  Ask 
fjour  Moline  Dealer  about  it,  or  write  us  for  Illustrated  Literature. 
Address  Department  33 

Moline  Plow  Company,   Moline,  Illinois 


Plows  (»schi'A.d) 
Harrows 
Planters  (",","<,£) 
Cultivators 
Listers 


A? a  nufac  furers  of 


Stalk  Cutters 
Hay  Loaders 
Side  Del.Rakes 
Dump  Rakes 
Potato  Diggers 
Mo/ine- Universal  7ractor 


Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sowers 
Seeders 


Rice  Binders  Spreaders 
Grain  Binders  Scales 
Corn  Binders  Wagons 
Mowers  Vehicles 
Reapers         Farm  Trucks 
Stephens  Six  Automobile 


KS  J, 
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For  Over  50  YearsNFhe  Mark/of  Good  Implements 


else  being  right,  and  it  means  much 
in  the  wintering  of  stock  today,  now 
that  lumber  nas  taken  the  place  of 
hay  and  poles.  Hay  sheds  are  not 
commonly  seen  any  more,  most  folks 
appear  to  feel  ashamed  to  stick  up 
anything  of  the  kind  on  their  farms, 
but  where  shelter  ot  a  more  pretent- 
ious nature  is  lacking  it  certainly  is 
false  pride  not  to  get  something  of 
the  kind  together  and  at  least  see 
that  the  stock  is  kept  comfortable  re- 
gardless of  the  looks.  The  scientific 
man  might  have  it  all  figured  out 
just  how  much  extra  food  is  required 
to  heat  the  animal  where  no  shelter 
at  all  is  provided  or  where  at  least 
very  poor  shelter  is  the  rule,  but  the 
average  farmer  knows,  without  any 
science  about  it,  that  more  feed  is 
required  on  a  cold  day  than  on  a 
warm  one — it's  the  extra  cold  that 
consumes  the  feed,  that  puts  a  keen 
edge  on  the  appetite  and  makes  the 
animal  clean  up  the  feed  rack  and 
look  longingly  towards  the  gate  for 
the  feed  wagon  to  enter  with  more. 
Some  of  the  lumber  sheds  we  have 
are  really  poor  excuses  when  it  comes 
to  keeping  out  the  cold  winds  of 
winter.  They  may  look  better  than 
the  unsightly  shed  of  hay,  but  they 
may  come  a  long  ways  of  being  warm. 
A  good  banking  with  hay,  on  the  cold 
side,  would  help  such  sheds  wonder- 
fully. We  frequently  do  it  and  for- 
get about  the  looks. 

With  high  prices  of  hay  and  lum- 
ber every  thing  must  be  considered 
in  order  to  make  the  most  money. 
Often  a  good  investment  will  bring 
good  returns.  Why  not  try  the  in- 
vestment of  good  shelter  of  some 
kind  for  your  livestock? 


Help  Your 
Boy 

It  Is  every  father's  business  to 

advise  and  help  his  boy. 
To  guide  and  start  him  out  right 

in  life. 

Can  you  help  him  in  any  greater 

way  than  to  find  the  work  for 
which  he  Is  best  fitted? 

To  do  so  means  his  success. 

Get  one  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris'  new 
books. 

The  Young  Man 

and  His  Vocation 

It  explains  the  various  sides  of 
e^ery  kind  of  work — tells  the  prep- 
aration for  each,  the  opportunities 
of  each  and  the  pay  from  each. 

It  points  out,  suggests,  encour- 
ages. 

It  will  help  you  to  help  your  boy. 
It  will  help  your  boy  to  choose  for 

himself. 

Send  $1.25  to 
Book  Department 
THE  UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah 


THE  DRAFT  IN  THE  RANGE 

American  people  have  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  the  numor  of  English- 
men, and  have  been  specially  tickled 
by  a  story  Colonel  Cody  used  to  tell. 
He  said  that  some  years  ago  an  Eng- 
lishman who  had  never  been  in  the 
West  before  was  his  guest.  They  were 
riding  through  a  Rocky-Mountain 
<;anyon  one  day,  when  suddenly  a 
tremendous  gust  of  wind  came  swoop- 
ing down  upon  them  and  actually  car- 


ried the  Englishman  clean  off  the 
wagon-seat.  After  he  had  been  picked 
up,  he  combed  the  sand  and  gravel 
out  of  his  whiskers  and  said: 

"I  say!   I  think  you  overdo  venti- 
lation in  this  country!" — Tit-Bits. 
 o  

IT  WILL 

"Do  you  think  that  the  automobile 
will  displace  the  horse?"  asked  the 
conversational  young  woman. 

"It  will,"  answered  the  nervous 
young  man,  as  he  gazed  down  the 
road,  "if  it  ever  hits  him." 
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Use  and  Abuse  of  Harrow 

Address  of  Hon.  W.  R.  Motherwell,  Canada. 


The  harrow  is  frequently  the  least 
understood  and  the  most  despised 
tool  on  the  farm.  Harrowing  is  usual- 
ly delegated  to  the  cull  team  and  also 
to  the  cull  driver,  in  consequence  of 
which  cull  results  are  naturally  often 
obtained.  Nothwithstanding  tnis  the 
usefulness  of  th|e  harrow  has  been  de- 
monstrated on  almost  every  kind  of 
soil,  and  at  all  periods  of  the  growing 
season.  That  its  usefulness  was  ap- 
preciated in  Shakespeare's  time  may 
be  gleaned  from  those  lines  in 
Richard  II: 

I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  pro- 
fit suck 

The  soil's  fertility." 

It  is  even  made  mention  of  in  holy 
writ.  In  rebuking  Job,  the  Lord  said: 
"Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his 
hand  in  the  furrow?  or  will  he  har- 
row the  valleys  after  thee?" 

However,  since  only  the  lighter 
soils  were  cultivated  in  ancient  times, 
the  harrow  often  consisted  of  bustles 
or  branches  of  trees,  which  merely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Even  today,  in  some  of  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  Europe,  the  peasants 
use  a  brush  harrow  of  this  sort.  The 
march  of  progress  does  not  halt  for 
the  remote  districts  to  fall  in  line, 
and  we  find  that  the  old  "A"  harrow, 
which  originally  consisted  of  thorn 
bushes  with  a  cross-arm  attached,  was 
improved  upon  by  the  Romans  who 
devised,  a  square  or  oblong  harrow 
made  with  crossbars  and  provided 
with  numerous  teeth.  This  remained 
the  standard  type  until  late  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Since  then  the 
harrow,  in  its  course  of  development 
has  consisted  of  a  wooden  frame  with 
wooden  teeth,  a  wooden  frame  with 
iron  teeth,  or  wholly  of  iron.  The 
second  type  is  still  in  use  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  but  iron  harrows 
are  now  mostly  employed.  Of  a  very 
different  character  is  the  chain  har- 
row, which  consists  of  a  collection  of 
iron  rings,  and  the  disc  and  acme  har- 
row with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  Uses  of  the  Harrow 

In  dry-farming  practice  probably  no 
other  implement  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  moisture  conservation  as 
doe=  the  drag  harrow.  Practically  all 
plowing  except  sod  should  be  harrow- 
ed immediately  after  or  better  still  at 
t*ie  same  operation  and  thereby  save 
larsre  quantities  of  water  that  would 
otherwise  be  wasted  by  evaporation. 
Tf  we  did  not  have  the  harrow  the 
much  talked  of  soil  mulch"  would  be 
verv  hard  to  obtain.  There  are  other 
implements  on  the  farm  which  we 
could  use  to  product  this  mulch,  but 
the  small  acreage  covered  by  them 
in  a  day  makes  the  cost  of  production 
so  ereat  that,  their  use  Is  prohibitive. 
The  two  outsanding  features  of  the 
harrow  in  producing  or  restoring  a 
mulch  are  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  work  can  be  accomplished  and 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  done. 

Not  only  Is  the  harrow  a  splendid 
imnlement  to  use  In  producing  a 
mnlch,  but  it  Is  beneficial  also  as  a 
packer.  In  newly  plowed  land 
especially,  the  harrow  teeth  go  well 
Into  the  rroiind.  breaking  up  the 
lumns  rieht  through  the  furrow  slice, 
compacting  the  soil  and  thus  material- 
ly aiding  the  capillary  action  of  the 
soil  moisture. 

For  every  pound  of  dry  matter  pro- 
duced In  a  plant,  from  four  hundred 
to  spven  hundred  pounds  of  water  are 
absorbed.  Experiments  have  proven 
that  a  slnsrie  stroke  of  the  harrow  has 
checked  evaporation  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  tons  oi  water  per  acre. 
This  is  approximately  equivalent  to 
an  addltlopal  yield  of  four  bushels  of 
whe^t.  to  the  acre. 

The  ordipary  iron  or  wooden  drag 
harrow  should  be  and  In  usually  con- 
Htrncted  so  as  to  avoid  the  teeth 
tracklne.  This  is  best  accomplished 
when  only  one  place  Is  provided  for 
attaching  the  whlffle-trees.  In  the 
cane  of  a  four  horse  harrow  with  two 
hitches  provided  on  one  long  evener, 
careless  driving  or  one  team  habitual- 


ly slower  than  tae  other,  may  result 
in  these  teeth  tracking  continually, 
which  is  not  harrowing  at  all. 

A  much  better  arrang  ment  than 
the  usual  long  heavy  evener,  or  say 
a  six-section  narrow  with  two  horses 
hitched  near  each  end,  or  better  even 
than  having  the  four  horses  hitched 
to  the  middle  of  a  long  evener,  is  the 
one  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  de- 
scribe. The  six-section  harrow  should 
consist  of  two  complete  harrows  each 
three  sections  wide,  each  drawn  from 
a  light  evener  wide  enough  for  three 
sections.  To  each  evener  is  attached 
a  set  of  two-horse  whiffle-trees.  The 
inner  sections  of  the  combined  two 
sets  of  harrows  can  be  kept  the  pro- 
per distance  from  each  other  by  first 
running  the  four  evener  attachment 
links  for  the  two  inside  sections, 
through  a  piece  of  hardwood  2x4  and 
four  feet  long,  in  which  the  necessary 
holes  have  been  made  to  allow  the 
links  to  pass  through  easily  and  work 
freely.  This  keeps  the  two  three- 
section  harrows  in  position  just  as 
well  as  the  one  long  heavy  evener 
and  does  not  cause  the  front  of  the 
harrow  to  dig  so  deeply  into  the  soil, 
which  is  much  to  be  avoided  in  har- 
rowing soil  with  much  top  litter  or 
other  refuse  in  it. 

Preparation  of  a  Seedbed. 

In  the  spring  when  every  farmer 
is  anxious  to  commence  seeding,  the 
harrow  is  most  essential.  As  soon  as 
the  land  is  in  a  reasonably  friable 
condition  it  should  be  harrowed,  which 
operation  will  form  a  mulch  and  there- 
by check  the  rapid  evaporation  that 
is  always  going  on  in  the  spring. 
Sometimes  the  spring  opens  up  sever- 
al weeks  before  it  is  advisaole  to  start 
seeding.  Early  in  this  interim  it  is 
particularly  desirable  to  harrow  the 
land  to  be  sown  a  short  time  later, 
thus  preventing  the  escape  of  large 
quantities  of  water  that  would  be  lost 
by  evaporation  in  the  mean- 
time. By  checking  the  evapo- 
ration, harrowing  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  warming  up  the  soil 
and  preparing  it  for  the  seed,  as  every 
pound  of  water  we  see  rising  in  vapor 
from  the  surface  represents  a  loss  of 
heat  from  the  soil.  After  the  seed  has 
been  sown,  the  value  of  the  harrow 
can  once  more  be  demonstrated  be- 
hind the  seed  drill,  thereby  putting, 
not  only  the  proper  finishing  touch 
on  the  field,  but  also  putting  it  in 
better  shape  for  successful  harrowing 
after  the  crop  is  above  ground. 
Weed  Destruction. 

As  a  weed  eradicator  the  harrow  is 
indispensable,  but  when  it  is  to  be 
used  for  weed  destruction  the  weeds 
should  never  be  allowed  to  get  beyond 
their  seed  leaves.  When  the  weeds 
are  at  this  stage  on  a  warm,  dry  day, 
the  harrow  win  kill  millions  of  them. 
In  summer  fallowing,  from  the  time 
the  land  is  shallow  plowed  or  double- 
disced  the  previous  fall  until  freeze- 
up  the  season  it  is  fallowed,  the  har- 
row can  be  used  at  intervals  to  good 
advantage  for  accomplishing  tile  fol- 
lowing purposes:  Killing  weeds,  con- 
serving moisture,  making  a  firm  seed- 
bed, stirring  up  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  permitting  access  of  pro- 
per amounts  of  air,  thus  giving  the 
soil  bacteria  and  opportunity  to  change 
the  plant  food  from  an  unavailable  to 
an  available  condition. 

Many  authorities  recommend  har- 
rowing fallow  of  summer  tilled  land 
as  soon  as  possible  after  every  con- 
siderable rain.  This  Is  not  always 
practical  in  wtet,  cloudy  weather,  nor 
desirable  In  the  case  of  weedy  land 
where  a  much  more  complete  ger- 
mination of  weed  seeds  can  be  se- 
cured In  the  top  soil  by  letting  It  re- 
main wet  to  the  surface  for  three  or 
four  days  after  a  rain.  This  en- 
courages the  fullest  possible  germin- 
ation of  weed  seeds  which  may  then 
be  destroyed  by  the  same  harrowing 
that  restores  the  "soil  mulch  and  with 
no  appreciable  loss  of  moisture  In  the 
meantime. 

Tf  the  top  soli  to  the  depth  of  the 
usual  mulch — say  one  and  one-half 
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inches — is  kept  continually  stirred 
and  dry  by  the  harrow,  no  weed  seeds 
in  that  layer  of  soil  can  germinate, 
but  remain  there  to  cause  mischief 
later  on.  In  many  older  districts  and 
countries  the  practice  of  harrowing 
th)e  growing  crop  is  followed  with  ex- 
cellent results,  as  in  fields  where 
annual  weeds  are  troublesome  the 
crop  has  often  owed  its  salvation  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  harrowed  after 
it  was  above  ground. 

Harrowing  winter  grains  during  the 
following  spring  is  now  a  recognized 
pratcice  in  those  portions  of  America 
and  elsewhere,  but  it  took  long  years 
to  establish  thie  custom  because  of 
fear  lest  the  grain  be  maltreated  or 
partially  destroyed  by  the  operation. 
Harrowing  spring  crops  may  be 
practiced  with  equally  good  results  if 
certain  priecaution  be  taken.  That 
French  "Weed  or  Stink  Weed,  one  of 
the  t,  orst  annual  or  winter  annual 
weeds  with  which  the  Saskatchewan 
prairie  farmer  has  to  contend,  can  be 
controlled  by  the  timely  use  of 
harrow  is  now  a  matter  of  history  in 
many  of  the  older  districts  of  the 
Canadian  West. 

The  methods  to  employ  and  pre- 
cautions to  take  in  harrowing  spring 
grain  crops  depend  in  some  measure 
on  the  primary  object  that  induces 
one  to  harrow  grain.  If  a  field  is  to 
be  harrowed  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing a  soil  mulch  and  stimulating 
growth,  then  it  should  be  done  at  a 
time  and  by  such  means  as  will  do 
the  least  possible  damage  to  the 
young  grain  plants.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  the  best  time  to  effect 
this  is  just  before  the  grain  is  show- 
ing; above  the  ground  and  again  when 
the  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high, 
or  about  meeting  in  the  rows.  A  light 
wooden  harrow  with  round  teeth  is 
preferred  in  such  instances,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  have  a  lot  of 
rubbish  on  the  top  of  the  ground  to 
drag  on  the  harrow  teeth  and  mess 
up  the  young  crop. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  harrowing 
grain  is  contemplated  primarily  to 
destroy  young  weeds  which,  If  per- 
mitted to  remain,  will  often  take  such 
a  terrible  toll  of  the  crop,  then  the 
harrowing  is  best  performed  (weather 
permitting)  when  the  young  weeds 
are  small  and  tender  and  not  yet  out 
of  their  seed  leaves,  regardless,  to 
a  large  extent  at  least,  of  the  stage 
the  young  crop  is  in.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessefully  and  not  retard  maturity  by 
thinning  out  the  crop,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  sow  a  little  heavier  to  allow 
for  the  destruction  of  some  plants. 
The  harrow  best  adapted  for  killing 
weeds  in  growing  crop  is  the  one  that 
is  sufficiently  heavy  and  close  cutting 
to  kill  the  weeds  and  at  the  same 
time  do  the  minimum  damage  to  the 
crop. 

A  high-framed  long  toothed  harrow 
with  abundance  of  clearance  and 
teeth  that  will  not  track  Is  the  one 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 
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that  usually  best  fills  the  bill  in  such 

cases. 

Thlere  is  still  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  inventive  mind  to  get  out  a 
much  beter  drag  harrow  than  has  yet 
been  seen  on  tho  market.  It  is  to  be; 
hoped  that  the  growing  popularity  andi 
importance  of  harowing  young  crops 
of  growing  grain  will  speedily  pro-, 
duce  the  mind  and  the  man  with  suf- 
ficient inventive  genius  to  supply  tnia: 
much  required  want. 

The  Abuses  of  the  Harrow. 

Damage  is  often  done  to  growing; 
crops  by  harrowing  when  the  leaves! 
are  wet  and  full  of  water  as  they  are"; 
more  crisp  and  tender  at  this  tlmejl 
than  on  a  warm  dry  day.      This  1M 
especially  so  in  harrowing  a  corn  crop 
Also,  if  the  land  is  wet  the  harrow 
teeth  will  gather  soil  and  rubbish  anc 
pull  out  considerable  grain.    If  hax 
rowing  is  done  when  the  ground  la  tO( 
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loose,  a  great  deal  of  the  grain  may  be 
pulled  out  oc  covered,  with  consequent 
loss  to  the  farmer. 

Harrowing  the  land  in  puddled  con- 
dition: By  narrowing  the  soil  when 
it  is  very  wet,  its  physical  condition  is 
seriously  impaired  and  it  is  difficult 
to*  restore  the  land  to  a  friable 
granular  state.  If  the  soil  is  puddled 
and  the  granules  broken  down,  then 
the  surface  films  of  moisture  on  the 
smaller  soil  grains  come  to  nearly  in 
complete  contact  that  there  is  scant 
room  for  air-  to  circulate  and  planes 
cannot  thrive.  Soil  bacteria  of  the 
aerobic  kind  are  thus  rendered  use- 
less. This  is  especially  so  in  clay 
soils  where  the  soil  particles  are  of 
very  minute  dimensions. 

Excessive  harrowing  is  very  detri- 
mental in  districts  where  the  soil 
lacks  fibre  and  is  liable  to  drift. 
Many  industrious  farmers  are  led 
istray  by  the  term  "dust  blanket." 
rbis  may  be  suitable  in  some  parts, 
tmt  should  be  changed  to  "earth  blan- 
ket," as  many  people  in  harrowing 
;heir  land  work  diligently  to  produce 
i  dust  covering,  and  the  result  is  that 
irith  high  winds  the  whole  mulch 
lrifts  off.  When  the  soil  mulch  is  well 
oosened  and  thoroughly  separated 
'rom  the  firm  ground  beneath,  and 
jspecially  after  mulch  uas  become 
Iry,  little  benefit  can  be  gained  by 
larrowing  unless  there  are  weeds  to 
Jestroy. 

Again,  as  previously  mentioned,  ex- 
:essive  harrowing  of  weedy  soil  im- 
nediately  after  rain  tends  to  prevent 
veed  germination  in  the  surface  soil 
>y  keeping  it  constantly  dry  and  loose, 
t  is  important  to  avoid  this. 

A  harrow  to  conserve  moisture  and 
lestroy  weeds  in  growing  crops: 

Must  be  light  . 

Must  have  good  clearance. 

Must  have  closely  set  long  teeth 
flat  will  not  track.  It  can  only  be 
ised  to  advantage: 

On  a  dry  or  warm  day. 

On  a  soil  that  works  freely. 

On  small  and  lightly  rooted  weeds. 

On  annual  and  winter  annual 
reeds. 

On  soil  that  is  firm  beneath  the 
aulch. 

Or  when  thicker  seeding  is  prac- 
Iced  to  allow  for  what  is  pulled  out. 

It  cannot  be  used  to  advantage: 

On  wet  soil. 

On  perennial  weeds. 

On  a  short  toothed  harrow  that 
logs. 

Or  by  a  man  on  a  harrow  cart. 
Finally,  our  best  farmers  and  ob- 
ervers   now   contend   that   next  to 


plowing,  harrowing  is  the  most  im- 
portant field  operation  on  the  farm. 


Correct  Lubrication 
of  Ford  Cars 

If  vou  are  in  the  habit  of  us- 
ipg  "this"  oil  and  "that"  oil 
Wk  your  Ford,  just  stop  the 
practice  for  a  few  weeks.  Clean 
out  your  crank  case  and  refill 
.with 

Simplex 
FORD 
Motor  Oil 

then  insist  on  it  very  time.  You 
will  note  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  compression,  a  little 
lift  in  power  and  a  reduction  in 
operatintr  expense.  "Sim- 
PLEX"  is  made  for  Ford  cars 
W  tliis  climate — that's  the  rea- 
son. Makes  rrood  ,rit  all  tem- 
peratures. 

Itah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BEAN 

The  story  goes  that  a  Southern 
historian  with  a  saving  sense  of 
humor  once  declared  that  the  defeat 
of  the  Confederacy  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  North  had  a  never-fail- 
ing supply  of  "beans,  bacon  and  bul- 
lets." It  was  a  fairly  sensible  explan- 
ation, at  that,  and  despite  the  radical 
development  in  the  machinery  and 
maneuvers  fo  modern  warfare,  the  old 
"army  bean"  still  seems  to  have  lost 
none  of  its  flavor  of  fighting  proper- 
ties. We  are  told  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  mighty  armament  that 
science  has  wrought  since  the  Civil 
War,  the  fate  of  battles  is  still  de- 
cided by  the  preponderance  of  man 
power,  and  so  it  is  that  the  belliger- 
ent nations  hope  to  sustain  the 
stamina  of  their  man  power  by  the 
liberal  use  of  this  ancient  article  of 
food. 

We  use  the  word  "ancient"  advised- 
ly, for  while  we  did  not  become  a 
bean-eating  nation  until  the  early 
"sixties"  of  the  last  century,  the  bean 
itself  is  much  older  than  this  country, 
older  even  than  mediveal  times;  In 
fact,  it  has  been  immortalized  in  the 
traditions  of  the  ancient  peoples  and 
might  almost  be  said  to  antedate 
civilization  itself.  We  have  it  from 
no  less  an  authority  than  history  it- 
self that  the  earliest  races  ate  beans 
and  flourished  until  they  ruled  the 
world  in  their  time.  This  being  true, 
may  we  not  apply  the  converse  of  the 
rule  and  say  that  when  these  mighty 
peoples  stopped  eating  beans  and  cul- 
tivated their  appetites  to  the  point 
where  they  craved  only  fancy  foods, 
then  their  power  began  to  wane  and 
finally  they  vanished  altogether? 

A  famous  student  of  biblical  times 
tells  us  that  the  locusts  which  John 
the  Baptist  ate  in  the  widerness  were 
in  fact  the  carob  beans  and  thus  were 
called  "St.  John's  bread."  Also,  we 
know  that  in  the  ancient  governments 
beans  took  the  place  of  ballots.  In 
this  usage  in  the  early  times  a  white 
bean  stood  for  absolution  and  a  black 
one  for  condemnation.  The  process 
of  blackballing  now  so  common  in 
many  of  our  modern  clubs  and  secret 
orders  undoubtedly  orignated  from 
this  ancient  custom.  And  in  this  re- 
spect, we  are  reminded  that  Pythagor- 
as, the  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  ad- 
monished his  fellow  citizens  to  "shun 
the  bean."  This  was  another  way  of 
saying  "leave  politics  alone,"  which 
leads  one  to  believe  that  the  bean  in 
those  days  was  as  uncertain  for  the 
practical  politican  as  the  ballot  is  to- 
day. 

But  to  come  back  to  our  own  coun- 
try. For  more  tnan  two  centuries  the 
people  of  Boston  were  partial  to  bak- 
ed beans  and  the  practice  becomes  so 
firmly  established  as  to  develop  into 
one  of  our  most  humorous  traditions. 
Americans  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  poked  no  end  of  fun  at  the 
residents  of  the  old  Bay  State,  on  the 
assumption  that  bean-eating  tended 
to  develop  snobbishness  and  a  super- 
ficial intellectual  aristocracy.  The 
rush  of  Massachusetts  troops  to  the 
defense  of  Washington  at  the  outset 
of  the  Rebellion — the  first  soldiery  to 
reach  the  national  capital — went  a 
long  way  toward  disproving  the  theory 
that  beans  as  a  steady  article  of  diet 
had  a  damaging  effect  upon  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  average  American 
citizen.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  government  consider- 
ed them  just  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful campaigning  of  its  armies  as 
bullets.  Beans  ana  pork  became  the 
principal  rations  for  the  Northern 
armies  and  when  the  war  closed  the 
soldiers  carried  their  acquired  appet- 
ite for  beans  home  with  them. 

Since  that  time  we  have  become  a 
bean-eating  nation.  The  old  veterans 
of  the  Rebellion  have  celebrated  many 
a  reunion,  sitting  by  their  improvised 
"campflres"  eating  bean-soup  boiled  in 
great  cast-iron  Kettles.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  these  affairs  are  still 
known  by  the  common  name,  "The 
Annual  Bean  Soup."  Thus  has  the 
custom  grown  upon  us.  Then,  too, 
beans  have  formed  a  prominent  part 


of  the  regular  army  rations  for  years. 
Our  soldiers  ate  great  quantities  of 
them  during  the  war  with  Spain  and 
on  the  Mexican  border,  and  the  British 
and  French  soldiers  are  now  eating 
them  along  the  Western  front — Ameri- 
can beans,  at  that.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  our  own  soldiers  will  like- 
wise be  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
foodstuff  that  "sticks  to  th«  ribs,'  and 
that  so  long  as  the  beans  and  bul- 
lets hold  out  the  forces  that  follow 
Old  Glory  will  never  sound  retreat. — 
Goodwin's  Weekly. 

 o  

HEAT  AND  FRESH  AIR 
Yesterday  we  took  a  long  drive 
through  the  country  to  look  for  some 
calves  and  sheep  we  heard  were  for 
sale.  It  was  a  cool,  delightful  day  and 
heavy  wraps  felt  comfortable.  We  had 
to  stop  at  a  number  of  farm  houses  to 
make  inquiries,  for  we  did  not  know 
the  roads  thoroughly.  One  think  im- 
pressed us  everywhere.  Many  houses 
were  ciosed  up  tight  and  there  was  no 
fire  anywhere  in  them,  not  even  in  the 
kitchen,  for  it  was  afternoon  and  the 
work  there  would  not  begin  again  until 
supper  time.  The  women  who  answer- 
ed the  bells  or  responded  to  the  vigor- 
ous use  of  knuckles  on  the  door  panels 
had  a  huddled-up,  cold,  shivery  look, 
and  the  air  of  the  houses  was  like 
that  of  a  long-closed-up  church  or 
public  building.  Not  a  bit  of  venti- 
lation anywhere  and  not  a  bit  of  fire. 
And  some  of  these  were  fine,  large 
dwellings,  many  of  them  with  modern 
conveniences. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the 
fall  is  the  sudden  withdrawal  from  the 
sunny,  fresh,  life-giving  air  into  the 
closed,  damp,  musty  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  whether  in  town  or  in  country. 
One  week  the  family  sleeps  with  wide- 
open  doors  and  windows,  and  the  wife 
and  mother  cooks  in  a  room  where 
free,  fresh  breezes  blow  through  con- 
stantly, and  the  next  week  everything 
is  shut  up  tight.  It  is  a  mistaken 
notion  to  thus  "protect"  the  family 
from  cold.  The  cold  fresh  air  is  infin- 
itely better  than  the  stale,  stuffy 
house  air,  though  it  may  seem  warmer. 
It  is  no  wonder  we  have  so  many 
colds  in  the  fall  and  so  many  elderly 
people  pass  away,  for  the  sudden 
transition  from  fresh  to  stale  air  in  a 
thing  that  people  should  avoid  as  they 
avoid  poison. 

But  fuel  is  high,  and  it  takes  time 
to  build  fires,  and  it  looks  foolish  to 
have  a  fire,  and  then  let  the  heat 
escape  through  the  open  window  and 
— yes,  I  know  all  those  excuses,  but 
they  are  all  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  farmer's  wife  who  wants  to  keep 
her  flock  healthy  and  happy.  In  the 
first  place,  if  fuel  were  three  times  as 
expensive  as  it  now  is,  it  would  still 
be  cheaper  than  doctors'  bills  and 
undertakers'  fees.  Nobody  says  any- 
thing about  doing  without  a  fire  in 
winter  to  save  money.  On  every  farm 
enough  wood  goes  to  waste  each  year 
to  have  summer  and  fall  fires  enough 
to  keep  everyone  comfortable. 

Don't  close  the  windows  and  doors 
up  tight  if  you  want  to  go  into  winter 
healthy  and  efficient.  No  matter  if 
the  air  is  cold,  you  need  it  in  your 
lungs.  The  first  thing  the  doctor  ad- 
vises for  a  sick  person  is  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  so  why  not  avoid  having  the 
doctor  by  keeping  fresh  air  in  the 
house  all  the  time?  That  does  not 
mean  that  anybody  shall  shiver  and 
freeze,  but  rather  that  the  house  be 
warmed  and  ventilated  whether  the 
month  be  October  or  January.  Then 
the  fail  dangers  of  pneumonia,  colds, 
malaria  and  other  diseases  depending 
upon  sudden  cnanges  of  temperature 
will  pass  your  house  by  and  you  will 
be  ready  for  cold  and  storm  and  hard 
work  of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  economy 
but  wastefulness  that  endangers 
human  life,  and  any  doctor  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  positively  dangerous  to 
Shut  out  the  life-giving  air  and  sun- 
shine in  the  fall  or  any  other  season. 
— Hester  Stanley. 

 o  

NOT  JUST  WHAT  HE  MEANT 
An  old  deacon  was  thanking  a 
minister  for  filling,  on  emergency,  the 
pulpit  of  a  village  church  one  Sunday 
morning.  "A  worse  preacher  would 
have  done  us,  sir,  if  we  had  known 
where  to  find  him,"  he  said. 
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and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


"Built  to  wear" 


President  Suspenders  are  guaranteed. 
Buy  a  pair — any  dealer  anywhere.  If 
yours  are  not  satisfactory 
— in  every  particular — 
mailthemtoa.r,and  we 
will  repair.replace,  or 
(if  requested)  refund 
your  money.  Look 
for  the  nam  e  President 
on  the  buckle. 
They're  50c.  The 
highest  possible  sus- 
pender value  at  any 
price. 

SHIRLEY.  MASS. 


NEW  DISGUISE 

"I  was  preparing  to  shave  a  chap 
the  other  afternoon,"  says  a  head  bar- 
ber. "I  had  trimmed  his  hair,  and 
from  such  talk  as  I  had  had  with  aim 
I  judged  him  to  be  an  easy-going,  un- 
excitable  sort  of  fellow.  But  suddenly 
his  manner  changed.  Out  of  the  corn- 
er of  nis  eye  he  had  seen  a  man  enter 
whose  appearance  upsei  him. 

"Hurry,  George!"  he  muttered  to 
me.  "Lather  to  the  eyes — quick, 
quick.  Here  comes  my  tailor!" — Tit- 
Bits. 

 o  

A  FATHER'S  FORESIGHT 

Someone  noticed  that  Pat  used 
both  hands  equally  well.  "When  I 
was  a  boy,"  he  explained,  "me  father 
always  said  to  me:  'Pat,  learn  to  cut 
yer  finger  nails  wid  yer  left  hand,  for 
some  day  yet  might  lose  yer  right 
hand.' " 

HER  cdto°DIAL  WISH 

"I'm  quite  a  near  neighbor  of  yours 
now,"  said  Mr.  Bore.  "I'm  living  just 
across  the  river." 

"Indeed,"  replied  Miss  Smart,  "I 
hope  you'll  drop  in  some  day." 
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SWEET  CLOVER  AND  ITS  USE 

IN  SOIL  RECLAMATION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
tivation,  to  keep  down  evaporation 
and  the  consequent  deposite  of  alkali. 

An  analysis  of  the  soil  showed  a 
concentration  of  alkali  in  the  surface 
totaling  1.55  per  cent  and  in  the  upper 
twelve  inches  of  0.33  per  cent  on  an 
average.  The  principal  alkali  found 
is  sodium  sulphatfe    and    that  next 


growth.  On  the  three  acres  remain- 
ing in  crop  a  light  yield  of  sugar  beets 
and  mangels  and  a  fairly  good  yield 
of  rape  was  obtained.  The  other 
crops  were  very  poor. 

The  seven  acres  which  werfe  broken 
up  were  left  in  the  rough  during  the 
winter,  then  seeded  with  the  first 
thaw  in  February  to  Sweet  Clover, 
sowing  broadcast  on  the  snow  (hull- 
less  seed  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  per 


It  is  entirely  possible  to  get  an  even,  uniform  stand  of  sweet  clover, 
even  on  alkali  and  poorly  drained  soil.  Scarrified  seted  should  be  used  unless 
the  seed  is  sown  late  in  the  winter  so  that  the  action  of  frost  will  aid  in 
opening  the  other  or  protecting  covering  of  the  seed.  Even  aftpr  the  seed 
is  hulled,  it  is  covered  with  a  somewhat  impervious  coating. 


Sweet  clover  on  the  alkali  soils  is  answer  to  a  quick  shift  to  hog  paradise. 
It  is  a  quick  shift  from  idle  acrtes  to  profitable  crops,  too. 


Sweet  clover  when  grown  exclusively  as  a  seed  crop  is  profitable, 
will  readily  yield  a  lot  of  pasturage  and  a  good  seed  crop  as  well. 


It 


highest  is  sodium  chloride  or  common 
table  salt.  This  shows  a  condition 
prohibitive  to  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  most  common  crops.  How- 
ever, a  wide  variety  of  crops  were 
planted  as  a  lost  of  the  general  con- 
dition, which  included  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  sugar  beets,  mangels,  clover, 
corn,  potatoes,  sorghums,  vetch,  rape 
and  spring  rye.  With  the  exception 
of  sugar  bteeti,  mangels  and  rape, 
none  of  these  crops  were  able  to  sur- 
vive against  the  great  odds  of  alkali 
and  an  alkalln  wai  lr  table  ranging 
from  4  to  24  inchjsfl  from  the  surface. 
Ab  a  result  seven  of  the  ten  acres 
were  broken  during  the  summer  and 
followed  to  ktfep  down  the  salt  weed 


acre.  Since  the  ground  under  normal 
conditions  did  not  dry  out  untu  late 
in  May,  the  Clover  seed  was  not 
covered  except  wherle  it  fell  in  cracks 
and  depressions  and  was  covered  by 
the  soil  running  togther  at  thawing 
time.  A  few  of  the  higher  spots  which 
had  a  tendency  to  become  dry  early 
wiere  covered  with  a  light  coat  of  man- 
ure. By  this  method  a  good  stand  was 
obtained  which  yielded  well.  A  crop 
of  hay  yielding  x-&  tons  per  acre  was 
harvested  in  mid-season  and  produced 
a  second  growth  which  made  excel- 
lent pasture  for  all  the  livestock  on 
the  farm  until  it  was  covered  with 
snow. 

In  early    spring — 1916 — this  seven 


Federal; 

DOUBLE  J  R  TP. 


CABLE  BASE 


This  is  the  tire  for  our  car  hereafter. 

See  that  strong  gripping  tread.  It 
wears  remarkably  well  and  acts  the 
same  as  the  strips  on  the  wheel  of 
tractor. 


Another  good  thing  about  Federal  Tires  is 

their  stay-on  security.  They  can't  leave  the 
rim  even  on  the  roughest  and  toughest  roads. 
Yet  they  slip  off  easily  when  necessary. 

Built  into  the  base  of  each  Federal  Tire  are 
four  strong  steel  cables  which  anchor  the  tire 
securely  to  the  rim  against  the  hardest  ser- 
vice strains.  It  is  an  added  strength  and 
safety  feature  found  only  in  Federal  Tires. 

Made  in  white  Rugged  and  black  Traffik 
non-skid  treads.  For  sale  by  leading  dealers. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company 
of  Illinois 

Factories,ICudahy,  Wis. 


ABORTION  IN  CATTLE 

PREVENTED  AND  CURED  PERMANENTLY 
YOUR  COWS  HADE  PROMPT,  RECULAR  BREEDERS  BY 

ST'E'R I  LOI  D 


STOP  LOSING  CALVES 
TREATMENT '  If  STERILOID  is  used  at  the  first 
'  sign  of  abortion  the  cow  will  go 

her  full  time  and  have  a  healthy  calf.  If  your  cows  or  heifers  do  not  come  la: 
reason,  or  fail  to  get  with  calf,  use  STERILOID.  Cows  get  with  calf  after 
only  one  treatment.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK.  It  explains  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  Abortion  and  tells  how  to  cure  Abortion,  and  make  your  cows 
regular,  healthy  breeders  with  STERILOID.  Also  contains  letters  from  breed- 
ers who  have  used  STERILOID  successfully. 

r*TT  A  t>  A  ivt'FW  •  We  wl"  refund  money  In  every  case  when  STERILOID 
^UB-rXiiiN  XtULi .    FAILS  to  make  good.    PRICE  $1.00.    Mailed  Postpaid,  In 

plain  wrapper. 

MARTIN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  Z^^^^lX? 


DITCHES 


SOLD  on 

■A  DAYS 
IVTRIAL 


Make  the  New  and  Clean  the  Old- 
irrigation  or  drain,  grade  roads,  build 
dykes — in  any  kind  of  soil,  sand,  rocks  or 
gumbo,  wet  or  dry,  on  side  hill  or  level  ground 

^i4fj£l/lM^  Ditcher 
v-^/^asp^  &  Grader 

Reversible,  Adjustable,  No  Wheels  or  Cogs 

AH  steel.  Made  In  2, 4  and  6  horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Econom- 
ical from  first  cost  on.  Over  fifteen  thousand  satisfied  custom- 
ers. No  farm  or  ranch  outfit  complete  without  a  "MARTIN/ 
Use  one  a  day  and  you'll  agree. 

lirujl.  for  catalog  and  list  of  users  near  you.  No  charge, 
firllv  no  obligation;  postal  will  do. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
Desk  6  Denver,  Colorado 


SOLD  BY  UTAH  IMPLEMENT  VEHICLE  CO.,  SALT  LAKE 


acre  field  was  diveded  in  two,  one-half 
of  the  area  being  fenced  and  used  for 
continuous  pasturing  of  32  head  of 
hogs  or  10  head  pier  acre.  In  addition 
to  this  a  crop  of  hay  was  cut  from  the 
harvested  section  which  yielded  1% 
tons  per  acre.  It  was  cut  12  inches 
high  in  order  that  the  plants  should 


yield  yet  another  crop.  Cutting  low 
in  the  second  season  will    kill  th€ 

plants. 

The  additional  onfe-half  of  the  7  acr< 
field  was  not  harvested  until  late  lr 
September  when  it.  was  cut  lor  seed 
The  portion  within  the  enclosure  wai 
also  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  the  hW 
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ng  free  access  the  wnile.  This 
did  not  mature  so  early  nor  so 
oughly  as  the  field  which  had  pro- 
>d  seed  alone  undisturbed.   It  was 
ested    early   in    October,  three 
ks  after  the  first  field  was  in  the 
k.   Tne  yield,  strange  to  say,  was 
der  on  the  field  which  had  been 
ured  and  cut  once  for  hay  than 
he  one    outside    the  enclosure, 
ne  are  three  explanations  for  this: 
Differing  in  stand.    (-/  ripeness  at 
ing   time,    the   heavier  yielding 
being  greener  at  time  of  narvest, 
loosing  less  seed  by  shattering, 
greater  spread  to  plants  which 
been  cut  once — wnich  is  conducive 
more  uniform  bloom  and  setting 
ie  seed. 

le  field  within  the  enclosure  was 
ved  to  re-seed  itself  and  it  is  pro- 
ng in  1917,  tue  third  consecutive 
ons  growth — now  a  young  crop. 

contemplated  that  this  crop  will 
)lowed  under  when  the  second 
rth  is  well  along  and  the  field,  the 
(wing  year,  planted  to  a  variety  of 
s  in  order  to  test  out  the  ultimate 


Varrantmd  to  Olvm  Sat/sfmcl/on. 

Gomuautt's 

Baustic  Balsam 


las  Imitators  But  No  Compititors. 

L  Sate,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  tor 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  Uznenen  from  Spavin, 
Siagbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  au 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
iprainj,  Bore  Throat,  etc,  It  is  invaluable. 
X'very  bottle  or  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Carr»nted  to  (rit-e  satisfaction.  Price  $1  50 
er  bottle.  Sold  by  druegists.  or  sent  by  ex- 
ress,  ch*r£reB  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
C3  u«e.  HTSena  for  descriptive  circulars, 
estimonlals,  etc.  Address 

lis  Lawrence-Williams  Co  ,  Cleveland,  0. 


>N'TCUTOUT 

ihoe  Boil,  Capped" 
ck  or  Bursitis 

FOR 


reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
>s  lameness  promptly.    Does  not  blis- 

or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
ked.  $2  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  M  free. 

.BSORBINE.  JR..  for  mankind,  tie  intiscptic 
»t  for  Boils.  Bruisej.  Sorei.  Swellings,  Varicose  Veins. 
I  Psin  sod  Inflammation.  Price  21  and  tZ  a  bottle  at 
i»u  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 

|  TOONS,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Samples  . 
TACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
jwand  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired. 
;  m  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
I  -T  LAKE  8TAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


VHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
UTTER  WRAPPERS? 

are  printing  thousand!  of  Wrap- 
tor  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
tnat  we  can  please  you. 

specially  prepared  ink  and  vea-e- 


OOBipound  paper  combined 
«*t  wrapper  on  the  market. 

Butter   Wrappers  I 

Butter  Wrappers ... 

Butter  Wr  pers  

Butter  Wrappers  


make 

,M 
III 
%M 
re* 

-k  or  money  order  must  accompaay 


results  of  this  method  of  reclamatiou. 
The  section  outside  the  enclosure  was 
broken  up  late  in  the  spring  of  the 
present  season  and  planted  to  a  vari- 
ety of  crops,  including  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  peas,  potatoes,  ahalfa,  corn, 
beans,  tomatoes,  and  sugar  beets. 
The  crops  are  not  yet  harvested,  but 
there  is  a  decided  improvement  and 
the  yields  such  as  tnpy  are  will  be 
an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the 
tests  of  1914,  except  in  the  case  of 
sugar  beets,  and  even  here  a  deemed 
gain  will  result. 
Conclusions   and  Recommendations 

For  quick  and  profitable  returns  our 
experience  indicates  that  there  is  no 
crop  equal  to  sweet  clover  in  renovat- 
ing and  enlivening  a  bad  piece  of  land, 
which  is  laden  with  alkali  and  water. 
Drainage  would  aid  materially  in  cor- 
recting the  adverse  conditions,  but 
sweet  clover  alone  will  work  a  wonder- 
ful change.  Where  conditions  are  not 
too  bad  we  would  recommend  that  the 
second  growth  of  the  first  season  be 
plowed  under  during  the  later  part  of 
Aug.,  thus  bringing  the  soil  very  quick- 
ly into  condition  for  the  production  of 
such  a  desirable  crop  as  sugar  beiets. 
By  this  method  of  treatment  a  first 
class  of  green  manure  is  turned  into 
the  soil  while  the  clover  is  succulent 
and  may  readily  decompose  into  the 
required  plant  foods.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  is  a  very  material  benefit. 

The  land  should  be  prepared  during 
the  late  summer  for  planting.  After 
plowing  and  harrowing,  any  conse- 
quent weed  growth  should  be  cultivat- 
ed out.  The  seed  may  be  drilled  in 
during  the  fall,  or  scattered  broad- 
cast during  February.  Spots  which 
are  inclined  to  dry  out  early  in  the 
spring  should  be  covered  with  a 
light  coat  of  coarse,  strawy  manure  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  to  hold  the 
moisture  close  to  the  surface  for  the 
quick  germination  of  the  seed  and  the 
proper  starting  of  the  plants. 

During  the  first  season's  growth  a 
good  crop  of  hay  may  be  harvested 
in  July  and  a  heavy  second  crop  pro- 
duced which  will  be  ready  to  plow  un- 
der about  the  last  of  August.  The 
crop  of  sugar  beets  which  will  be 
produced  the  following  year  will  be  a 
surprise  and  a  gratification. 

 o  

HOW'S    YOUR  CARBURETOR? 

HERE'S  SOME  POINTERS 

Some    Hints   Which,   When  Learned 
Will    Make   You   Admire  Rather 
FEAR  IMPORTANT  DEVICE. 

The  carburetor  is  tue  sow  3  of 
much  of  the  trouble  in  operating 
tractors,  automobiles  and  even  small 
stationary  and  portable  farm  engines. 

The  essential  rarts  of  the  mixing 
valve  are  the  needle  valve  regulat 
ing  the  amount  of  fuel  admitted  to  the 
cylinder  and  the  means  for  maintain- 
ing a  constant  level  of  fuel  at  this 
needle  valve.  There  usually  is  some 
means  for  controlling  the  air  entering 
the  mixing  valve.  On  commercial 
carburetors,  there  may  be  various  ad- 
justments for  controlling  these  parts. 
If  the  engine  is  throttle  governed, 
there  is  also  a  valve  or  inrotue  to 
control  the  amount  of  mixture  enter- 
ing the  engine. 

It  is  these  adjustments  which  cause 
the  carburetor  to  seem  such  a  for- 
midable enemy  to  the  engine  opera- 
tor. However,  if  he  will  but  trace 
the  fuel,  air  and  mixture  carefully 
through  the  instrument  he  may  easily 
see  what  adjustment  does  and  learn 
to  admire  rather  tnan  fear  the  carbu- 
retor. 

Since  the  ratio  by  volumn  of  fuel 
and  air  is  about  lto  15,000,  the  needle 
valve  must  be  very  fine.  Hence  the 
least  dirt  or  foreign  matter  may  ob- 
struct the  carburetor  and  cause  it  to 
fail  to  act  properly.  When  the  engine 
is  used  in  a  dusty  place,  the  intake 
pipe  leading  to  the  carouretor  should 
be  protected  by  a  screen  of  fine  wire 
or  cheese  cloth.  If  this  is  not  a  part 
of  the  machine  when  sold,  care  must 
be  taken  in  attaching  to  the  intake 
pipe  so  as  not  to  stop  the  ready  flow 
of  air.  A  porus  drum  or  long  pipo 
full  of  holes  may  be  covered  with 
cheese  cloth  to  do  this  work. — E.  R. 
Gross,  Colorado  A.  C. 


KILL  CROP  PESTS  NOW 

Cultural   Methods  of  Great  Value  In 
the  Fall. 

Harold  R.  Hagan,  U.  A.  C. 

Now  is  the  time  to  kill  next  year's 
crop  of  plant  pests.  Fall  cultural 
methods,  intelligently  applied,  will 
decrease  the  crop  pests  of  next  year 
very  materially,  says  tuis  authority. 
All  weeds  should  first  be  cleaned  up. 
Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to 
fence  rows  ana  ditch  banks.  Where 
possible,  tue  ground  should  be  uar- 
rowed  in  order  to  kill  the  many  cater- 
pillars that  have  been  eating  up  the 
crops.  These  burrow  into  the  ground 
an  inch  or  more  for  the  winter  and 
then  emerge  in  the  spring  as  moths. 
Harrowing  also  kills  certain  beetles, 
such  as  the  alfalfa  weevil,  that  hiber- 
nate under  the  brush. 

All  crop  refuse  left  in  the  fields 
after  the  harvest,  such  as  wheat 
stubble,  beet  tops,  vines  from  peas 
and  beans,  or  similar  refuse,  should 
be  fed  off  or  plowed  under.  The 
former  method  is  to  be  preferred. 
This  is  necessary  because  many  in- 
sects live  over  winter  under  the  pro- 
tection of  these  leaves  and  stalks. 
The  wheat  straw  worm  and  the  wheat 
joint  worm,  for  instance,  live  over 
winter  on  the  wheat  stubble.  These 
and  similar  pests  can  be  almost  wiped 
out  by  clearing  the  land  of  these  re- 
fuse materials. 

Newly  broken  land  should  be  plow- 
ed this  fail  to  control,  in  part,  several 


destructive  pests.  If  the  new  land  is 
sod  land,  the  cut  worm  will  be  thus 
controlled;  if  it  is  higher  sagebrush 
land,  many  insects  that  work  on  the 
cereal  plants  will  be  destroyed. 


Shows  quality  under  every  test. 
STREVELL-PATERSON    HDW.  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

S.  P.  3 


Excursions  are  Periodic 
and  Incidental 


But  

TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE 
Is  Perpetual 
As  conducted  by 


The  Union  Pacific  System  aims  to  provide 
the  highest  possible  standards  of  service 
365  days  a  year. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  route  from  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Omaha  is  double  tracked 
and  automatic-block  signal-protected  all 
the  way,  and  five  high  class,  fast  trains 
are  daily  at  your  commands. 

City  Ticket  Office, 

HOTEL  UTAH, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SALE  DATES 
OOT.  27, 
NOV.  24,  27, 
DEC.  20,  22,  24. 


BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 

ACCOUNT 
"HOME  VISITORS" 

From  All  Utah  Stations 

TO 

Cheyenne  Chicago 
Denver  Omaha 
Kansas  City  St.  Louis 

Memphis  Minneapolis 
and  other  eastern  cities. 

RETURN  LIMIT 
3  MONTHS 

For  tickets  and  further  information 
apply  to  agents  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE, 
or  write — 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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ONE  YEAR'S  FEED 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
and  alfalfa,  the,  requirements  would 
be  1.15  acres  of  alfalfa  and  ».7  acre 
of  silage,  or  a  total  of  1.85  acres. 

liie  only  salable  output  of  these 
1 85  acres  would  be  a  calf  2  to  6 
months  old.  Unless  you  keep  the  calf 
and  feed  it  to  maturity  at  a  good 
price,  this  does  not  look  very  promis- 
ing for  keeping  beef  cows  on  c^e  farm 
without  cneap  pasture,  either  beet 
tops  or  some  other. 

One  Man. 

We  know  by  this  time  almost  as 
much  about  the  food  requirements  of 
a  man  as  about  those  of  horses,  cows, 
and  sows.  . 

According  to  the  standard  of  the 
United  States  Army,  one  man  in 
peace  times  requires,  per  day,  about 

4  ounces  of  digestible  protein  about 

5  5  ounces  of  digestible  fat,  and  about 
15  7  ounces  of  digestible  carbohy- 
drates, meaning  mainly    starch  and 

SUfbe  writer  never  has  seen  a  soldier 
in  peace  times  wbo  could  not  eat  a 
steak  or  several  doses  of  ice  cream  a 
day,  besides  what  Uncle  Sam  fur- 
nishes. ,      ,  , 

If  a  man  could  live  by  bread  alone, 
the  above  requirements  would  be  fill- 
ed by  about  3.1  pounds  of  bread  per 
day  or  about  1,130  pounds  per  year, 
or  about  800  pounds  of  flour.  This  at 
present  milling  standards  equals 
about  1,100  to  1,200  pounds  of  wheat 
The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat 
in  the  United  States  is  around  15 
bushels,  or  900  pounds.  Therefore,  it 
nothing  but  bread  were  eaten,  it  takes 
about  1.8  acres  of  average  wheat  to 
maintain  one  man  one  year. 

If  a  man  lived  on  nothing  but 
bananas  ne  would  nave  to  eat  about 
14  pounds  per  day  to  get  enough  car- 
bohydrates and  would  then  have  a 
great  deficiency  of  protein. 

Twelve  pints  of  milk  per  day  would 
also  fill  the  above  requirements  ap- 
proximately, but  there  would  be  re- 
latively too  muc~  protein  and  too 
much  swallowing. 

If  the  diet  is  composed  of  common 
staple  articles,  the  following  would 
fill  approximately  the  Army  require- 
ments, furnishing  a  little  more  pro- 
tein than  called  for,  but  the  normal 
amount  of  fat,  starch,  and  sugar:  200 
pounds  of  flour,  l,i00  pounds  of  milk 
(one  pint  each  meal),  100  pounds  of 
sugar,  25  pounds  of  Dutter,  150  pounds 
of  beef,  50  pounds  of  bacon,  150 
pounds  of  -potatoes,  20  pounds  of  dry 
beans,  50  pounds  of  eggs- (abo  .t  365 
eggs),  150  pounds  of  various  vege- 
tables and  fruit. 

When  digging  trenches  or  shovel- 
ign  beets  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per 
day,  the  requirements  are  about  25  per 
cent  more. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  such 
feeding  standards  for  men  and  beast 
are  based  on  average  requirements. 
One  individual  may  require  consider- 
ably more  or  less. 

While  one  can  fortell  with  consider- 
able accuracy  what  10,000  men  or 
10,000  steers  will  require,  each  in- 
dividual bunch  will  require  different 
quantities  and  different  qualities. 
Feeding  men  and  beasts  well  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  a  science  or  a  business, 
but  an  art  as  well. 

This  Is  the  reason  that  cooking  like 
mother  used  to  do  has  never  been  sur- 
passed except  by  our  wives. 

 o —  

THE  STEWARDSHIP  OF  THE  SOIL 
Dr.  J.  H.  Worst. 
What  a  precious  theme  Is  harvest! 
The  hopes,  the  well  being,  the  life,  of 
the  world  is  fast'  bound  up  in  the 
magic  of  this  single  word. 

The  Boil  upon  which  the  harvest  de- 
pends, moreover,  is  God's  benediction 
to  humanity.  Measured  by  conse- 
quences, Heaven  has  vouchsafed  no 
form  of  stewardship  that  is  fraught 
with  such  tremendous  responsibilities 
as  the  stewardship  of  the  soil.  In  the 
final  analysis  this  stewardship  re- 
presents the  farmer's  obligation  to 
society. 

And  yet  sacred  as  Is  the  soil  and 
binding  aa  1b  the  farmer's  obligation 
to  Boclety,  the  means  for  providing  the 
world's  food  1b  nevertheless  at  his 
mercy. 


It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  soil 
can  readily  be  depleted  of  its  fertility 
and  thus  robbed  of  its  strength  by  a 

system  of  exploitation  

Too  much  of  our  land  is  being  thus 
exploited.  On  the  other  hand  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil  may  be 
very  greatly  improved.  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  ther  Euro- 
pean nations  have  fully  demonstrated 
that  by  the  application  of  science  to 
the  art  of  agriculture,  the  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  can  be  multiplied  al- 
most to  the  limit  of  necessity. 

Fortunately  nature  has  supplied 
every  means  for  the  development  of 
a  progressive  and  permanent  agricul- 
ture. It  is  also  obvious  tnat  it  is 
man's  privilege,  if  not  nis  mission,  to 
improve  upon  nature — to  substitute 
quality  for  mere  physical  endurance, 
in  agricultural  products. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  8ELL 


WHAT  HE  FOUND 

Quite  a  good  many  farmers  seem  to 
be  inclined  to  ridicule  "scientific  agri- 
culture."     Experiment    station  and 
college  work  in  agriculture  is  thought 
to  be  too  theoretical  to    be    of  any 
practical  value  to  practical  farmers. 
A  short  time  ago  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  talking  with  a  very  good  farm- 
er who  made  his  first  trip  to  his  ex- 
periment station  this    summer,  and 
while  there  had  the  opportunity  not 
only  of  going  over  the  plots  and  live- 
stock,   hilt    of    getting    fairly  well 
acquainted  with  several  of  the  "scien- 
tists."   He  is    convinced    that  he 
never  was  quite  fair  to  his  statie  agri- 
cultural institution  and  the  men  run- 
ning it.    He  found    the  "scientists," 
as  he  said,    "right    human  fellows, 
working  hard  to  find  out  some  things 
that  will  be  useful  to  us  larmers,  and 
they  know  a  lot  about  practical  farm- 
ing, too."    While  he  did  not  say  so, 
here  was  a  farmler    who  recognized 
that  to  find  out  all  about  any  one  crop 
or  method  those  conducting  experi- 
mental work  must  do  some  things  that 
are  impractical,  and  he  judged  the  re- 
sults in  the  right  way  when  he  over- 
looked the  freaks  that  must  be  a  part 
of  all  thorough  experimentation,  and 
in  his  own  mind  laid  emphasis  on  the 
practical  lessons  that  are  in  evidence 
at  all  experiment  stations.  The  trouble 
with  many  farmers  is    they  expect 
everything  at  an  experiment  station 
to  look  fine,  to  score  a  hundred  per 
cent,  or  close  thereto.    But  in  testing 
all  varieties  of  oats  for  yield,  for  in- 
stance, some  are  sure  to  look  much 
poorer  than  others;  various  methods 
of  fertilization  will  give  various  re- 
sults— some  good,  some  bad;  in  breed- 
ing and  perfecting  a  new    strain  of 
corn  some  freaks  will  develop;  and 
so  on.    Forget  these  odds  and  ends 
that  mean  so  much  in  experimental 
work,  and  so  little  on  practical  farms. 
Look  for  the  good  things  and  not  fo 
what  may  be  made    a    subject  for 
ridicule.    ><e  already  owe    much  to 
"agricultural  science' — every  farmer 
does  whether  he  admits  it  or  not — and 
our  debt  to  this  work  and  those  doing 
it  will  be  vastly  increased  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years. 


RELIABLE   FARM  BARGAINS 

KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 


20  ACRES,  located  at  Union,  Salt  Lake 
county;  has  a  four-room  house,  barn, 
chicken  coops  and  other  outbuildings; 
12V2  shares  of  water;  small  orchard 
and  other  improvements.  Place  all 
under  cultivation;  for  the  ridiculously 
low  price  of  $1650;  $500  cash,  bal- 
ance terms. 


40  ACRES  of  sub-irrigated  land  in  Cache 
valley.  This  land  is  now  all  planted 
to  alfalfa  and  producing  very  heavy 
crops.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam 
nature,  easily  worked  and  very  pro- 
ductive. We  sold  this  place  to  a 
young  man  last  spring  and,  on  ac- 
count of  being  drafted  in  the  army, 
he  was  compelled  to  sell  the  property 
again.  We  are  offering  this  at  $145 
per  acre;  10  per  cent  down  at  time 
of  put-chase  and  ten  years  on  the  bal- 
ance at  7  per  cent  interest.  This  is  a 
good  buy  and  should  be  looked  into 
at  once. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.     It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land    with   primary   water    right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 
W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

480  acres,  all  can  be  irrigated,  two 
running  streams  across  property,  ad- 
joins open  range,  eight  miles  fror 
railroad  station  and  two  miles  fror 
school.  All  fenced  and  produces  20C 
tons  of  hay.  Includes  150  cattle,  IE 
horses  and  all  necessary  machlnerj 
Price  $17,500,  terms. 


ONE  ACRE  in  the  Holliday  district,  with 
a  5-room  frame  house  which  cost 
$2500.  This  acre  has  fifty  fruit  trees 
and  one-quarter  of  an  acre  of  straw- 
berries; good  water  right;  and  can 
be  had  for  the  price  of  $3000. 


FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 


Ogden 


Utah 


160  ACRES  in  Cache  valley  at  $75  per 
acre;  80  acres  of  this  is  irrigated 
from  the  West  Cache  canal  and  80 
acres  is  now  being  dry  farmed,  but 
can  be  irrigated  from  the  same 
source.  The  farm  is  well  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  beets  or  grain  or 
general  agricultural  crops.  Would 
take  a  small  payment  down  and  bal- 
ance on  reasonable  terms  at  6  per 
cent  interest. 


40  ACRES  in  the  Bear  River  valley  at 
$110  per  acre;  one-fourth  down  at  the 
time  of  purchase;  reasonable  terms 
on  the  balance  a,t  6  per  cent  inter- 
est. This  forty  acres  is  now  all  in 
alfalfa  except  five  acres,  which  is 
sowed  to  grass  and  being  used  as 
pasture. 


KIMBALL    &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Wasatch  963. 

FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPT. 
A    LOAN    FOR    LIBERTY    AND  FOR 
LIBERTY  ALONE. 
BUY  YOUR  BONDS  TODAY. 


$1,000  PROFIT   PER   ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  giv« 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award 
ed  November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive 
any  raspberry  known.    It  commences 
ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  eon 
tinues  to  bear  heavily  during  the  month 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor 
ous  in  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautlfw 
In  coioi.    It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all     It's  ae  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.    One  acre  Is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.     Plants  sold  with  a  8 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented    If  desired  6  months  to  thro*; 
years.    Let  me  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.     This  berry  Is  high- 
ly  recommended    by    Prof.     Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  its  turn.  Its  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  UU» 


DRY  BREAD  MADE  APPETIZING 

Waste  no  dry  bread.  A  single  slice 
is  valuable  and  every  bit  thrown 
away  means  greater  hunger  In 
Europe.  Here  are  practical  ways  to 
use  dry  bread  and  thereby  keep  In 
the  food  saving  campaign: 

Cut  it  in  thin  slices  and  toast  it. 
Crisp  toast  is  appetizing  with  almost 
any  breakfast  drink. 

Cut  dry  portions  of  loaves  into 
cubes  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
square,  put  In  a  shallow  pan  and 
toast  in  the  oven  to  a  golden  brown. 
Serve  for  use  in  soup. 

The  old-fashioned  dish  of  bread  and 
milk, — an  excellent  use  for  dry  bread. 

Make  into  bread  pudding,  using 
Taising  liberally  to  give  flavor  and 
make  the  dlah  more  attractive  and 
nourishing. 

Or  break  up  the  dry  bread  into 
small  pieces  and  crush  witn  a  rolling 
pin,  saving  the  bread  crumbs  for 
future  use  in  the  place  of  flour.  A 
covered  glass  jar  is  a  convenient  re- 
ceptacle for  Btoring  them. 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 

A  NEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Write 

Melville  Land  Company 
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FEEDING   FOR   WINTER  EGGS 

Maurice  H.  Decker. 

The  period  of  greatest  egg  pro- 
duction in  the  life  of  a  hen  that  is 
handled  and  fed  with  the  sole  object 
of  getting  the  largest  possible  yield  of 
market  eggs,  is  the  second  six  months 
of  her  life — between  the  date  upon 
which  she  lays  her  first  pullet  egg, 
usually  at  the  age  of  five  to  six  months 
and  the  time  she  starts  to  molt  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  Successful  winter 
layers  begin  laying  in  October  and 
November  when  prices  of  new-laid 
eggs  are  high,  and  should  continue  to 
lay  at  the  rate  of  40  to  oO  eggs  per 
day  per  100  hens  until  February  and 
thereafter  at  the  rate  of  60  to  75  eggs 
per  100  hens  until  molting  time. 

To  obtain  this  profitable  egg  pro- 
duction the  early  hatched  pullets 
should  be  placed  in  well-built,  dry 
winter  quarters  and  fed  liberally  upon 
rations  rich  in  egg-producing  elements 
yet  of  sufficient  economy  to  show  a 
profit  for  the  poultryman.  When 
wheat  reaches  $1.75  per  bushel  we  re- 
gard the  whole  grain  as  too  expensive 
to  be  fed  with  profit  to  laying  hens. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  no  reason  for 
feeding  the  high-priced  flour  in  the 
whole  berry  to  hens  when  our  past 
three  years'  results  have  shown  as 
good  egg  yields  with  a  liberal  use  of 
the  cheaper  by-products — bran  end 
middlings. 

For  scratch .  grain  fed  morning  and 
evening  in  six  to  eight  inches  of  dry 
litter  we  use  80  pounds  cracked  corn 
and  20  pounds  heavy  oats.  This  is 
given  in  quantities  of  from  18  to  22 
pounds  per  day  per  100  layers,  the  ex- 
act amount  depending  upon  the  breed 
of  fowls  and  the  weather  conditions. 
Heavy  nens  require  more  grain  than 
light  birds  and  in  severely  cold  weath- 
er all  need  more  to  maintain  their 
body  heat. 

In  winter  the  morning  feed  should 
be  given  as  early  as  possible,  or  bet- 
ter yet,  scattered  in  the  litter  the 
night  before  after  the  hens  have  gone 
to  roost  provided  there  are  no  rats  and 
mice.  The  litter  should  be  stirred  up 
with  a  fork  three  or  four  times  a  week 
bo  the  grains  will  work  well  down  in- 
to it  and  the  hens  will  have  to  scratch 
for  their  food.  The  evening  meal 
should  be  given  at  least  an  hour  be- 
fore dark  as  the  hens  must  have  time 
to  fill  their  crops  before  going  to  the 
perches. 

The  mash  consists  of  100  pounds 
bran,  100  pounds  middlings  and  40 
pounds  high-grade  beef  scraps.  This 
mash  is  fed  moist  and  is  mixed  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  steamed  alfalfa,  the 
hens  receiving  as  much  of  the  crumbly 
wet  mixture  as  they  will  clean  up  in 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  Livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


15  to  20  minutes  at  noon.  To  steam 
the  alfalfa  we  put  the  proper  quantity 
in  a  wooden  pail  and  pour  boiling  wa- 
ter over  it.  Alfalfa  will  absorb  about 
one-half  its  own  bulk  of  boiling  water 
and  after  setting  for  a  few  hours  will 
become  green  and  tender. 

Once  a  week  we  add  a  handful  to 
each  pail  of  mash  of  both  charcoal  and 
line  grit.  In  addition,  the  fowls  have 
free  access  to  the  dry  mash,  grit  and 
oyster  shell  all  placed  in  hoppers 
around  the  poultry  house  wails.  All 
ingredients  of  this  ration  are  compar- 
atively cheap,  easy  to  obtain  upon  the 
farm,  simple  and  easily  prepared  and 
upon  careful  analysis  will  be  found  to 
embrace  all  the  elements  necessary 
lor  heavy  egg  production.  The  prin- 
cipal secret  of  its  success  is  the  heavy 
proportion  of  the  two  elements  usual- 
ly missing  from  farm  flock  rations — 
green  food  and  animal  food. 

Some  kind  of  animal  or  meat  food 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  a  heavy 
winter  egg  yield,  and  unless  one  has 
an  abundance  of  milk  a  good  grade  of 
beef  scraps  is  the  most  economical  and 
convenient  form  in  which  to  supply 
it.  With  all  the  milk  the  fowls  would 
consume  a  small  proportion  of  scraps, 
say  10  per  cent  would  still  be  desir- 
able in  the  mash. 

Alfalfa  is  a  valuable  egg  food  and 
hens  and  pullets  cannot  eat  too  much 
of  it.  It  contains  valuable  and  essen- 
tial protein  and  lime  in  an  easily  as- 
similated form,  gives  a  rich  color  to 
the  yolk,  aids  in  the  digestion  of  the 
grain  ration  and  stimulates  the  appe- 
tite and  makes  large,  plump  eggs  that 
bring  top  prices  ana  reach  the  market 
with  a  minimum  of  loss  from  break- 
age. 

While  the  alfalfa  will  furnish  the 
fowls  all  the  winter  green  food  they 
require  they  will  also  relish  small 
quantities  of  mangels,  cabbage,  tur- 
nips or  potatoes.  The  active  hen  is 
the  most  productive  and  if  these  veg- 
etables are  available  they  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  poultry  house  from 
cords  so  the  fowls  will  have  to  reach, 
but  not  jump  for  them,  and  follow 
them  back  and  forth  as  they  swing. 
 o  

FALL  CARE  OF  FARM  FLOCK 

Henry  Harris. 

Fall  is  coming  fast.  The  leaves  and 
the  dry  grass  rustle  underfoot  and  of 
a  morning  frost  is  heavy  on  the  garden 
and  lawns.  Nature  is  beginning  to  pre- 
pare for  the  winter  sleep,  it  behooves 
man  to  likewise  make  things  ready  for 
the  cold  days  that  are  to  come.  With 
the  hay  in  stack,  the  grain  in  the  bins 
and  most  of  the  other  farm  work  out 
of  the  way  the  farmer  is  sometimes  at 
a  loss  to  figure  out  jobs  for  winter 
days.  One  occupation  that  will  bring 
in  some  spare  cash  and  not  take  too 
much  time  is  that  of  giving  the  poul- 
try a  little  better  care.  It  will  pay. 
Eggs  can  be  had  if  the  birds  are  well 
grown  and  strong,  and  winter  eggs 
mark  dollars  rapidly.  But  to  get  win- 
ter eggs  care  is  necessitated,  care  in 
winter  and  preparation  in  the  fall. 

This  is  a  good  time  of  year  to  cull 
out  the  poultry.  True,  prices  for  mar- 
ket birds  are  not  as  high  as  they  were 
earlier  in  the  season,  but  they  will  not 
be  any  higher  as  the  weeks  go  by  and 
every  day  the  birds  consume  just  so 
much  feed  and  cut  down  the  profit  pro- 
portionately. Eve  4  though  the  price 
is  low,  it  is  best  to  get  nu  of  all  sur- 
plus birds  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
extra  cockerels,  in  fact  all  the  cocker- 
els on  the  place  should  be  marketed  at 
once.  These  birds  eat  taeir  heads  off, 
are  a  nuisance  and  take  up  room  that 
had  better  be  given  to  the  pullets  that 
are  to  make  your  winter  layers.  Be- 
sides the  cockerel  tuere  are  the  older 
hens,  many  past  their  usefulness, 
which  should  also  be  sent  to  the 
shambles.  Then  there  are  the  small, 
late  hatched,  undersized  and  undesir- 
able pullets.  These  birds,  even  though 
given  the  best  of  care,  cannot  possibly 
make  winter  layers  and  there  lies 
small  profit  in  keeping  them  through 
the  winter  for  spring  egg  production. 
Of  course,  if  they  happen  to  be  parti- 


cularly fancy  fowls  desired  for  breed- 
ing there  may  be  an  excuse  for  keep- 
ing them,  but  even  If  their  breeding 
is  of  the  best  it  would  be  oetter  to 
use  older  and  more  mature  birds. 

Pick  out  the  pulleta  for  winter  lay- 
ers now,  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  the 
birds  and  devote  all  your  attention 
to  these.  They  will  repay  it.  Even 
though  they  do  not  number  all  the 
birds  you  would  like  to  keen,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  too  few  good  birds  than 
a  lot  of  useless  ones.  Poultry  will 
always  do  better  when  it  is  not 
crowded.  Pick  out  the  earlier  hatch- 
ed pullets,  those  which  show  the 
greatest  maturity  and  whose  combs 
and  wattles  give  evidence  of  early  egg 
production..  There  are  complicated 
ways  of  selecting  egg  producers,  ways 
too  complicated  to  be  given  lere,  but 
in  brief  the  pullets  showing  the  larg- 
est and  reddest  combs,  with  the  most 
vigorous  and  perfectly  developed 
bodies  are  the  ones  which  generally 
produce  the  first  and  most  eggs.  Se- 
lect pullets  long  in  body,  active  in 
their  actions  and  movements  and  am- 
bitious in  their  search  for  food. 
Force  these  pullets  all  you  can,  that 
is  feed  tnem  well  and  hasten  their 
development.  Witn  egg  prices  mount- 
ing rapidly  the  socner  these  birds  get 
to  layiag  the  more  money  will  be  de- 
rived from  the  flock. 

Look  to  the  poultry  house  and  see 
that  it  is  in  good  shape  for  the  winter. 
It  is  better  to  have  everything  ready 
before  the  cold  nights  begin,  for  a 
freeze  co'd  enough  to  touch  the 
combs  of  these  young  birds  will  often 
stop  their  laying  for  the  balance  of  the 
winter.  Clean  the  house  out,  put  a 
foot  or  so  of  straw  over  the  floor  for 
the  birds  to  scratcu  in  and  get  in  the 
habit  of  feeding  the  grain  in  this 
straw.  Then  go  over  the  house  with 
lice  mixture  spraying  it  in  all  the 
cracks  and  painting  tne  roosts  whether 
you  can  find  any  lice  or  not.  There 
are  sure  to  be  som  and  even  if  there 
were  none  the  disinfecting  will  do  no 
harm.  Clean  the  nest  boxes  and  fit 
them  with  clean  straw  and  provide 
grit  and  oyster  shell.  Teach  the  birds 
to  all  roost  in  the  nen  house  instead 
of  in  the  implement  shed,  the  barns 
and  the  trees.  All  these  are  small 
items  yet  they  sum  up  the  total  of 
good  poultry  care. 

But  first  of  all,  cull  out  that  flock. 
Get  rid  of  the  non-producers  and  do  it 
at  once  before  the  cold  weather  starts. 
Your  atention  given  to  a  few  of  the 
best  pullets  will  be  far  more  conducive 
of  egg  production  than  if  indifferent 
care  is  given  to  a  larger  flock.  The 
size  of  the  flock  does  not  matter  so 
much,  it  is  the  average  egg  production 
that  really  counts  and  a  high  average 
cannot  be  ouiained  from  mediocre  and 
mixed  flocks.  Never  mind  if  you  do 
market  all  your  cockerels.  You  can 
buy  better  ones  in  the  spring  and 
obviate  the  necessity  of  feeding  them 
all  through  the  winter  months. 


SKIM  MILK  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKENS 

Skim  milk  is  a  farm  product  whose 
food  value  is  not  fully  appreciated.  It 
is  not  generally  realized  that  milk 
loses  little  in  actual  food  value  by 
skimming.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the 
fat  is  removed  in  the  cream,  but  the 
most  valuable  food  constituents — i.  e., 
the  nitrogenous  substances — are  left 
behind  in  skim  milk.  Skim  milk  not 
only  contains  much  nutritive  material, 
but  this  material  is  in  a  form  which 
is,  as  a  rule,  easily  digested.  It  is  not 
only  healthful,  nutritious  food  for  man, 
but  it  may  be  fed  to  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens  with  excellent  results.  Its 
composition  is  such  that  it  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  part  of  th?  grain  food, 
especially  corn,  oj.  these  aniamls  with 
benefit  and  profit. 

The  Indiana  station  has  recently 
made  some  interesting  experiments  on 
the  use  of  skim  milk  for  young  chick- 
ens. Two  uniform  lots  (4  to  6  weeks 
old)  of  10  chickens  each  (5  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  5  Houdans)  were  fed  from 
July  11  to  September  5,  under  identical 
condition  except  that  one  lot  received 
in  addition  to  tne  food  given  the  other 
all  the  skim  milk  they  would  drink. 
"Both  lots  were  given  all  they  would 
eat  of  a  mixed  food  consisting  of  two 
parts  crushed  corn,  one  part  bran,  and 
one  part  ground  oats.   They  were  fed 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  SALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Dutocb" 


CHOICE    REGISTERED  DUROC 
JERSEY  PIGS 

Now  ready  FOR  SALE.  From  Richards' 
"Pathfinder"  and  "Defender,"  and  prize- 
winning  sows.  My  Junior  yearling  boar, 
from  "Defender,"  won  2nd  pride  at  re- 
cent fairs  at  Boise  and  Salt  Lake.  Prices 
very  reasonable. 

V.    R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


KESKO  FARM 
Ranches  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  75  Heifers 

also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  you 
acquaintance.  See  tneje  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere 

PURE  BRED,  LARGE  TYPE  PO- 
LAND  CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  A.  C.  Anderson,  Box  1,  Ephraim 
Utah. 


HORSES  AND  COWS 
FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  using  a  motor  truck 
and  trailors,  the  State  Mental 
Hospital,  Provo,  Utah,  will  sell 
four  horses  from  1300  lbs.  to 
1500  Ids.  and  five  well-bred  colts, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Will  also 
sell  a  few  pure-bred  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers. 

THE  HURST  SAGE  BRUSH 
GRUBBER 

The  best  implement  known  for 
clearing  land  of  sage  brush,  for 
the  money,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  Confer- 
ence week.  Will  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain its  merits  to  any  one  wishing 
the  information. 

THE  HURST  GRUBBER  CO. 
Fairview  Utah 


MAN — To  wear  fine  suit,  act  as  agent; 
big  pay,  easy  work,  Banner  Tailoring  Co., 
Dept.  738  Chicago. 


three  times  a  day,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  an  increased  amount  of  food 
was  given  at  the  morning  and  evening 
meal.  Both  lots  were  also  given  all 
they  would  consume  of  cracked  bone, 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  water  of  whicn 
no  record  was  kept." 

It  was  found  that  the  lot  receiving 
skim  milk  ate  more  of  the  mixed  food 
and  made  a  more  rapid  and  satisfac- 
tory gain  than  the  lot  which  did  not 
receive  skim  milk.  Milk-fed  chickens 
made  an  average  weekly  gain  of  4.46 
ounces,  those  receiving  no  milk  2.62 
ounces.  The  most  rapid  increase  in 
weight  occurred  at  those  periods  when 
the  largest  amounts  of  skim  milk  were 
consumed.  The  skim  milk  is  consider- 
ed "especially  valuable  as  a  food  for 
young  chickens  during  the  hot  dry 
weather  and  becomes  of  less  import- 
ance as  the  chickens  grow  older  and 
the  weather  becomes  cooler." 

The  vessels  in  which  the  skim  milk 
is  fed  should  be  scalded  frequently  to 
keep  them  clean  and  wholesome. 
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Invest  in  One  of  These! 

WHEN  corn 
was  selling 
for  50  cents  a 
bushel,  one  of  our 
dealers  made  this 
offer  to  a  skepti- 
cal farmer:  "Use 
this  manure  spread- 
er to  top-dress  20  acres  of  your  40-acre  corn  field, 
putting  on  eight  loads  to  the  acre.  Leave  the  other 
20  unmanured  as  you  meant  to  do  with  the  whole 
40.    I  will  take  the  difference  in  the  yield  between 
the  two  20's  for  the  spreader."  The  farmer  agreed, 
thinking  to  get  his  spreader  at  a  low  price. 

The  20  on  which  he  used  the  machine  produced 
512  bushels  more  than  the  other  20.  He  paid  the 
dealer  $256.00  for  the  spreader — a  great  deal  more 
than  its  present  selling  price.  Today,  higher  prices 
would  make  that  difference  about  three  times 
$256.00! 

You  simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without  a  spreader  when  it 
will  pay  for  itself  like  that.  Hand  spreading  is  out  of  tha 
question.  You  want  the  manure  pulverized  and  spread 
evenly,  not  dumped  out  in  big  lumps  unevenly. 

Now  that  we  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide 
Spreader  to  the  Low  Corn  King  and  Low  Cloverleaf  lines,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  suit  any  farmer.  The  No.  8  machines  are 
for  the  average  small  farm,  very  light  draft,  narrow  boxes, 
spiral  wide  spread  (regular).  Our  big  No.  6  machines —  Corn 
King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  —  are  "whales  for  work", 
easy  handling  and  loading,  steel  construction,  light  draft. 
With  the  No.  6  spreaders  you  may  have  the  efficient  disk 
wide  spread  (regular)  or  the  new  spiral  wide  spread  (special). 

Here  is  a  spreader  for  every  farm.*  This  year,  of  all  years, 
you  need  one,   Write  us  for  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Lot  Angeles,  CaL 
Portland.  Ore.  San  Francisco,  CaL  Spokane.  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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$1  Down  Will  Buy  a  $50  Liberty  Bond 

We  can't  all  follow  the  colors  to  the  firing  line.    We  Every  American — every  Utahn,  rich  and  poor  alike, 

can't  all  go  across  the  sea  and  fight  on  the  battlefields  must  provide  his  share  of  that  money.    Utah's  allot- 

of  France.     But  every  one  of  us  can  help — and  .    .               ,  T .,        _       .    ^  nnn 

every  one  of  us  MUST  HELP.  ment  of  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  is  $12,000,000. 

mux.     ~           -4.V,    *,  xi.                , ,  .„.       „  There  are  approximately  80,000  families  in  the  state. 

Without  money — without  the  millions  and  billions  of  rr            J  ' 

dollars  necessary  to  equip  with  the  tools  of  war  and  If  each  family  subscribes  to  one  $50  bond,  barely  one- 
supply  with  clothing  and  shelter  and  food  that  vast  third  of  the  state's  portion  will  be  covered.  This 
army  of  American  boys  who  are  offering  their  all  to  means  that  each  of  ug  must  AT  LEAST  buy  one  $50 
protect  the  sanctity  of  OUR  homes,  the  hardships  J  v 
they  will  endure,  the  agony  they  will  suffer— the  life  bond— and  those  whose  circumstances  will  permit 
blood  many  of  them  will  give,  will  be  given  in  vain.  must  buy  more. 

Two  Ways  to  Buy  a  $50  Liberty  Bond 

$1.00  Down  Plan  Monthly  Payment  Plan 

(THE  GOVERNMENT'S  WAY)  (THE  BANK'S  PLAN) 

Cash  With  Subscription  (2%)  $  1.00  Cash  with  subscription  $  6.05 

Nov.  15,  2nd  payment  (18%)     9.00  9  monthly  payments  of  $5.00  each   45.00 

Dec.  15,  3rd  payment  (40%)  20.00   

Jan.  15,  4th  payment  (40%)    20.00  $51.05 

  $1.05  charged  by  bank,  is  practically  off-set  by  in- 

$50.00  terest  WHICH  YOU  GET  on  the  bond. 

For  the  same  proportionate  payments  you  can  buy  Liberty  Bonds  of  larger  denominations. 
Your  own  bank,  or  any  bank,  will  be  glad  to  take  care  of  your  subscription. 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds  are  a  safe  and  profitable  investment  as  well  Go  to  your  bank  at  once.     Set  an  example  for  your  neighbors 

as  a  patriotic  investment.    Behind  those  bonds,  which  pay  4%  to  follow — and  show  the  brave  boys  who  are  offering  their  lives 

interest,  stands  every  resource  of  the  United  States  Govern-  for  the  cause  of  humanity  that  you  are  backing  them  up  with 

ment.  your  whole  heart  and  soul. 

LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE  OF  UTAH 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
VOLUME  XIV;  No.  13  LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  C4TY,  UTAH  OCTOBER  27,  1917 


The  home  of  a  prosperous  farmer 


7 


Help  Your  Country  and  Yourself! 
BUY  A  GOVERNMENT  LIBERTY  LOAN  BOND 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


SOME  POINTS  IN  SUGAR 

BEET  RAISING 

By  Clarence  Austin,  Garland,  Utah. 

As  the  sugar  industry  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  greatest  agricul- 
tural industries  in  tne  United  States, 
it  is  beneficial  for  the  beet  raiser  to 
be  able  to  see  and  do  sucL  things,  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  in- 
dustry and  increase  the  proceeds  of 
there  labors.  Beets  being  very  sensi- 
tive to  soil  conditions  and  proper 
management,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  selection  and  preparation 
of  .soil  where  they  are  to  be  grown. 
Extremely  heavy  are  very  light  soil 
should  be  avoided  if  possible,  the 
farmer  snould  try  to  select  land  that 
is  of  good  texture,  and  having  good 
water  holding  capacity,  and  high  in 
organic  matter  and  other  available 
plant  foods,  sandy  loam  are  clay  loam 
are  most  suitable  for  beet  raising. 
Heavy  soil  if  used  should  be  well  fer- 
tilized either  by  hauling  barn  yard 
manure  or  plowing  under  green  crops 
such  as  alfalfa  and  rye.  In  some 
localities  it  is  necessary  to  add  lime 
or  other  substances  that  are  lacking 
in  the  soil.  These  applications  make 
better  aeration  and  lighten  up  the  soil, 
and  help  to  avoid  the  water  logging  of 
land  and  balancing  of  tne  surface. 
Draining  is  also  a  beneficial  factor. 
Very  light  soil  can  aiso  be  helped  by 
these  treatments. 

Deep  fall  plowing  is  very  essential 
to  beet  culture  in  most  cases;  the 
depth  of  plowing  should  be  from  ten 
to  sixteen  inches. 

In  the  spring  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  on  to  the  ground  at  the 
proper  time,  and  work  it  in  the  proper 
way.  You  should  try  to  get  the  best 
possible  seed  bed  with  a  mulch  on 
top  to  prevent  the  escape  of  moisture 
by  evaporation. 

Planting  is  a  very  important  factor, 
in  getting  a  good  stand  of  beets.  The 
seed  should  not  be  put  in  until  the 
ground  is  warm  enough  to  cause 
quick  germination.  The  ground  should 
be  examined  as  to  moisture  conditions 
and  the  depth  of  planting  be  deter- 
minded,  usually  being  from  one  to 
three  inches,  from  8  to  15  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  is  enough  under  normal 
conditions. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  so  the 
rows  can  be  seen  plainly,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  roll  the  ground.  The  beets 
should  then  be  cultivated  with  knives 
or  discs  to  destroy  the  weeds  and 
mulch  the  soil,  then  follows  the  very 
important  factor  of  thinning  which 
should  be  done  very  carefully  to  leave 
only  one  healthy  plant  in  a  place  from 
10  to  12  inches  apart. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  straightens  up 
and  commences  to  grow  you  should 
cultivate  as  deep  as  possible  without 
covering  the  plants.  This  should  be 
repeated  about  every  10  days  in  order 
to  keep  the  weeds  down  and  keep  the 
ground  loose  and  moist,  to  give  the 
plant  good  growth  in  the  early  stage, 
you  should  hoe  the  beets  frequently  to 
loosen  the  ground  around  the  plants 
and  get  the  weeds  that  are  missed  by 
the  cultivator. 

Weeds  are  very  detrimental  as  they 
take  the  moisture  from  the  land  and 
help  to  spread  fungis  diseases  that 
damage  the  crop. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
first  part  of  July  the  beets  should  be 
watched  very  closely,  when  they 
commence  to  show  a  wilting  stage 
they  should  be  furrowed  out  and  irri- 
gated. Great  care  should  be  taken 
here  to  give  the  beets  plenty  of  water 
and  not  to  over  irrigate  aB  it  is  very 
dangerous  both  to  the  soil  and  the 
crop.  You  should  have  your  ditches 
so  arranged  that  you  can  spread  the 
water  as  evenly  as  possible.  Do  not 
let  water  stand  in  ponds  on  the  beets 
as  it  shuts  off  air  from  the  soil  and 
has  very  damaging  effects  to  the  beets. 
From  25  to  30  acre  inches  of  water 
Bhould  be  applied  during  the  season, 
in  from  one  to  four  appllactions,  ac- 
cording to  water  holding  capacities  In 
tbe  soli. 


When  you  are  ordered  to  harvest, 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  proper- 
ly handle  the  beets  and  deliver  in  a 
good  marketable  condition. 

Tops  and  other  substances  should 
be  fed  on  the  iarm  or  plowed  under 
so  as  not  to  take  off  the  plant  food 
value  they  contain. 

Not  more  than  from  three  to  four 
crops  of  beets  should  be  grown  on  the 
land  without  changing  to  some  other 
crop  as  it  is  very  detrimental  in 
spreading  disease,  and  running  down 
of  the  soil  plant  food. 


FALL  PLOWING 

By  I.  D.  O'Donnell. 

The  backward  spring  season  of 
1917  should  serve  as  an  object  lesson 
for  the  farmer  who  has  not  hereto- 
fore made  a  practice  of  fall  plowing. 
Last  spring  was  certainly  discourag- 
ing to  the  man  who  had  to  plow  for 
all  his  1917  crop,  and  the  crop  returns 
will  be  discouraging  when  compared 
with  the  returns  from  fall  plowing. 

Pall  plowing  has  advantages  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  these  days 
of  high  prices  and  scarcity  of  labor. 

Heavy  soils  for  spring  seeding 
should  always  be  fall  plowed.  Such 
soil  may  be  plowed  more  deeply  in 
the  fall  than  is  safe  in  the  spring;  al- 
so it  may  be  plowed  when  more  wet 
or  more  dry  than  is  permissible  in 
the  spring. 

Trash  turned  under  in  the  fall  has 
time  to  rot  during  tbe  winter;  trash 
turned  under  in  the  spring  may  not 
rot  and,  if  it  does  not,  will  seriously 
interfere  with  the  movement  of  water 
in  the  soil  and  with  the  root  develop- 
ment of  the  crop. 

Soil  turned  up  in  the  fall  and  left 
rough  during  the  winter  will  catch 
and  hold  winter  moisture.  As  a  rule, 
fall  plowing,  through  the  holding  of 
winter  moisture,  requires  one  irri- 
gation less  than  does  land  which  is 
spring  plowed.  This  is  an  important 
item  when  labor  is  scarce  and  water 
is  bought  by  the  acrefoot. 

Soil  left  rough  in  the  fall  will  be 
firmed  down  during  the-  winter  and 
pulverized  by  frost  action  to  the  ex- 
tent that  much  less  work  is  required 
to  put  it  into  shape  for  seeding  in 
the  spring  than  in  the  case  with 
spring  plowing.  Oftentimes  a  single 
harrowing  will  put  fall  plowing  in 
shape  for  seeding;  with  spring  plow- 
ing three  to  five  operations  are  neces- 
sary. Winter  weather  on  plowed  soil 
will  do  from  $2  to  $5  worth  of  work 
per  acre  for  the  farmer. 

Plowing  and  fitting  soil  is  tbe 
hardest  work  farm  horses  have  to  do. 
Spring  plowing  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  horses  are  soft  from  winter  idle- 
ness and  is  responsible  for  many  of 
the  ills  that  horseflesh  is  heir  to.  Fall 
plowing  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
horses  are  hardened  from  the  sum- 
mer's work  and  when  the  work  may 
be  done  more  leisurely  than  in  the 
springtime. 

Seed  will  germinate  more  quickly 
and  evenly  on  fall  plowing  than  on 
spring  plowing.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant on  irrigated  land  that  the  seed 
germinate  evenly  and  the  entire  seed- 
ing grow  evenly;  Irrigations  may 
then  be  timed  to  good  advantage. 

The  one  important  disadvantage  to 
fall  plowing  is  that  considerable 
roughage  which  might  be  used  for 
stock  feed  may  be  turned  under.  If 
a  farmer  has  livestock  sulflcient  to 
utilize  every  item  of  roughage  on  his 
farm  he  may  seriously  debate  turning 
under  roughage  early  in  the  fall.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  advantage  in 
this  connection  lies  wku  fall  plowing, 
aB  the  gain  in  production  through  fall 
plowing  will  more  than  offset  the  loss 
of  the  roughage  plowed  under. 

Prepare  now  for  next  year's  cropB; 
do  some  fall  plowing. 
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BECCO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


Forward  looking  farmers  are  mak- 
ing necessary  repairs  on  their  mach- 
inery before  putting  it  away  for  the 
winter. 


COURTESY— WARTIME 

NECESSITY 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette. 

The  railways  at  present  are  in  a 
very  difficult  position,  trying  to  re- 
duce passenger  service  that  they  may 
better  handle  their  more  necessary 
wartime  freight  traffic,  reducing  por- 
tions in  dining  cars,  getting  after 
shippers  to  load  their  freight  more 
heavily  and  to  unload  it  more  prompt- 
ly, and  at  the  same  time  doing  their 
best  to  explain  deliveries  delayed  be- 
caues  of  congestion  and  lack  of  cars. 
Thus  far,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
public  considers  tnat  it  has  been 
treated  remarkably  well,  even  under 
the  adverse  conditions.  The  public 
knows  that  the  railways  are  up 
against  a  big  proposition.  The 
favorable  attitude  with  which  the 
man  in  the  street  has  regarded  the 
prompt  measures  taken  to  co-ordinate 
the  railways  through  the  Railroads' 
War  board  is  a  subject  of  comment. 
A  satisfied  public  is  an  asset  of  great 
value,  and  the  railways  have  a  great 
deal  to  be  thankful  for  in  that  they 
succeeded  in  encouraging  the  friend- 
ship of  their  "constituents"  at  a  time 
like  this  

We  know  that  if  the  public  is  treat- 
ed right  it  will  be  more  willing  to 
understand  that  100  per  cent  perfect 
service  is  not  possible  in  time  of  war, 
and  it  will  be  more  likely  to  believe 
that  the  railways  are  doing  their  level 
best  to  give  lue  forces  in  the  field 
and  the  public  at  home  the  best  that 
is  in  them. 

In  other  words,  do  not  let  the 
strain  of  war  conditions  allow  us  to 
forget  the  necessity  for  courtesy. 
Emphasize  courtesy  and  fair  dealing 
more  than  ever,  so  that  the  new  em- 
ployees— the  women,  for  instance — 
who  take  the  places  of  those  who  join 
the  colors  may  understand  that  the 
good  opinion  of  the  public  is  me  thing 
that  counts.  And  prop  up  some  of 
the  weak  points  that  still  exist.  Do 
not  emphasize  the  value  of  courtesy 
to  your  patrons,  and  then  let  train- 
men Insult  passongers  and  freight 
clerks  ruffle  the  temper  of  consignees. 
Do  not  count  on  polite  train  crews 
alone,  and  then  let  a  surly  gateman 
shut  a  gate  in  a  passenger's  face,  and 


out 
n  red 

d  on 


cut  off  his  nose  almost  and  his  friend! 
ship  entirely  in  the  same  second. 

 o  

USE  AND  CARE  OF  MACHINERY 

Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines — 
keep  your  machinery  busy  whenever 
weather  conditions  permit.  Scarcity 
of  labor  and  high  prices  for  fodj 
products  are  incentives  to  follow 
the  old  maxim. 

Loss  of  time  due  to  poorly  repair 
machinery     frequently  means 
of     part    of    the    crop.  Repail 
can  be  done  at  odd  moments  andi 
rainy  days  so  that  the  machines  W 
be  ready  to  start  work  at  any 
For  example,  if  it  is  decided  sue 
to  cut  hay,  tne  farmer  will  not 
to  spend  several  hours  in  gettir 
mower,  the  rake,  and  other 
ments  ready. 

In  ordering  repairs  it  is  best  to 
the  number  of  the  machine,  the  year 
purchased,  the  number  of  the  pa 
and  the  exact  address  of  lue  perse 
whom  the  repairs  should  be  se 

Many  fartners  are  finding  that  it 
saves  time  to  keep  a  few  of  the  more 
important  repairs  on  hand,  such  as 
sections  and  guards  for  the  sickle  for 
binders  and  mowers,  shares  for  plows, 
and  spark  plugs  for  tne  tractors. 
These  are  not  expensive  and  if  one  of 
these  parts  breaks  a  new  one  can  u6 
put  on  with  little  loss  of  time. 

When  through  with  any  machines, 
for  the  season,  it  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  tag  all  the  parts  that  .should  be  re- 
placed before  machines  are  used 
again.  Then  in  the  fall  it.  is  well  to 
order  all  of  tuese  parts  and  have  them 
put  on  in  the  winter.  Tins  makes  M 
possible  to  have  (lie  machines  ready 
lor  use  long  beforehand.  It  makes  it 
possible  also  to  gel  the  repairs  wher 
ordered  instead  ot  waiting  until  sprti 
when  time  is  valuable. 

The  probable  shortage    of  II 
ments  means  that  old  machines  sh0U 
be  kopt  in  the  best  of  repair  aflAT 
now  machines  should    be  purchase 
some  time  before  they  will  be  usee 
with  a  labor  scarcity,  dilliculty  in  ot 
taining  steel,  and  congested  freighl  ' 
it  may  be  good  business  policy  to  bu 
all  machines  needed  for  the  next  1  i 
months  or  to  make  the  necessary  a) 
rangements  to  buy  each  machine  latei>j 
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Make  the  Forage 

Crops  Go  Further 

E.  J.  Fjeldsted,  Field  Animal  Husbandman. 


The  Utah  Dry  Farm- 
New  Era  Develops 

By  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  of  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


This  year's  hay  crop  is  already 
bringing  unpreced  nted  prices.  The 
shortage  of  hay  in  the  United  States 
is  causing  alarm  and  no  little  appre- 
hension among  cattle  and  sheep  men. 
Farmers  of  southern  Idaho  have  a 
better  supply  of  hay  than  those  of 
neighboring  states,  but  the  high 
prices  that  are  likely  to  prevail  till 
another  crop  is  cut  demand  that 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  feeding 
be  practiced  during  this  coming 
season. 

In  glancing  about  for  a  hay  sub- 
stitute the  various  straws  are  the 
first  materials  that  usually  come 
to  mind.  Straw  was  used  exten- 
sively last  winter  but  with  little 
or  no  regard  for  economy. 
Animals  were  allowed  to  run  to 
the  stacks  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  straw  was  tramped  into  the 
ground.  At  present  there  is  a 
movement  in  the  state  to  follow 
some  system  of  feeding  straw  this 
coming  winter. 

How  to  Feed  Straw. 
There  are  a  few  principles  in- 
volved in  feeding  straw  that 
must  De  observed  if  the  best  re- 
sults are  to  be  obtained.  Instead 
of  turning  tne  animals  loose  to 
the  stack,  the  straw  should  be  f<~d 
in  feed  racks.    Putting  the  straw 

-through  a  feed  chopper  adds 
materially  to  its  value  as  a  fo6d. 
All  straw,  being  low  in  moisture 
content,  addition  of  alfalfa  hay  or 
roots  to  the  ration  will  correct 
this  tendency.  Straw  should  never 
be  fed  as  the  sole  ration.  A  small 
amount  of  grain  silage,  roots,  pulp 
or  molasses  in  the  combination 
will  aid  very  materially,  especially 
when  fed  to  immature  animals, 
only  bright  straw,  free  from  mold, 
and  excessive  dust,  snould  ever 
be  fed.  This  is  especially  true 
where  breeding  animals  are  concern- 

|"ted.  A  little  attention  in  stacking  at 
threshing  time  wnl  prevent  much  loss 
from  weatnerins. 

Relative  Value  of  the  Straws. 
Of  the  grain  straws,  oats  come 
first,  barley  second,  wheat  third,  rye 
fourth.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  latter 
ahould  be  used  for  anything  but  bed- 
ding. Alsike  clover  is  the  best  of 
<he  clover  straws,  followed  by  red 
clover,  with  white  clover  straw  last. 

-Of  the  other  legume  straws,  pea 
straw  takes  first  rank,  followed  by 
alfalfa,  and  then  bean  straw. 

Rations. 

Straw  and  hay  may  be  fed  togeth- 
er or  separately  ior  dry  stock.  By 
adding  5  per  cent  of  sugar  beet  mo- 
lasses to  chopped  straw  a  good  feed 
for  carrying  over  stock  is  secured. 
Chopped  straw  fed    in  combination 
irith  chopped  roots,  or  silage,  also 
Slakes  a  good  feed  for  this  purpose. 
§  Clover  and   other  legume  straws 
May  be  used  with   profit  in  feeding 
•heep,  particularly  if  fed  with  silage 
Or  roots,  and   in  this  way  a  large 
I  amount  of  hay  may  be  saved.  Great 
|  eare  must  be  used,  however,  in  feed- 
I  lllg  alsiKe  straw  to    horses,  since 
I  Here  are  cases  of  fatal  results  be- 
i  cause  of    alsike    poisoning.  Some 
I  alfalfa  hay  should  be  fed  in  combina- 
|  Hon  with  clover  straws  to  really  get 
the  best  re:-.u!f 
Properly    rured     pea  straw  ranks 
,  highest  of  all    straws,  approaching 


good  alfalfa  hay  in  value.  However, 
it  does  tend  to  produce  constipation, 
especially  in  horses,  and  for  this  rea- 
son should  not  be  fed  to  horses  as  a 
sole  roughage.  By  adding  a  small 
amount  of  alfalfa  hay,  this  evil  may 
be  corrected.  With  other  classes  of 
livestock,  pea  straw  may  be  used  as 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Dry  farming  during  the  last  few 
years  has  become  a  very  important 
industry  in  Utah,  where  it  had  its 
birth  as  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned. 

The  early  pioneers  irrigated  their 
crops,  but  in  certain  sections  it  was 
not  many  years  before  land  above  the 
ditch  was  plowed  and  planted.   A  few 


LIVESTOCK  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS  ON  ANY  FARM 


Profit  In  Feeding  Sheep 


Wm.  Olsen. 


In  one  of  our  Southern  Utah  towns 
last  winter  a  young  man  made  $1,500 
feeding  274  head  of  sheep.  This  was 
a  net  profit  for  he  allowed  $15.00  per 
ton  for  the  alfalfa  he  fed,  and  simular 
prices  for  all  the  grain  he  used.  Many 
of  his  neighbors  did  as  well  or  better. 

This  profit  could  be  more  on  many 
farms  because  they  have  so  much 
feed  that  will  go  to  waste  unless  sheep 
or  some  otner  livestock  use  it. 

I  have  in  mind  another  man  who  did 
equany  as  well  as  this  young  man  on 
a  smaller  investment  because  a  great 
deal  of  the  feed  was  pasture  and  really 
a  net  gain. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  man- 
ure tbey  make  and  the  weeds  they 
clean  out,  it  can  ue  considered  net 
profit.  Of  course  they  were  fed  hay 
and  grain  to  finish  them,  but  the  first 
few  weeks  was  pasture. 

Extreme  care  must  be  used  in  turn- 
ing sheep  onto  an  alfalfa  pasture 
where  the  feed  is  extra  food.  Never 
turn  them  in  while  they  are  hungry 
or  when  heavy  dew  is  on  the  green 
feed. 

The  gctod  feeder  will  tell  you  to 
never  let  a  sheep  get  hungry.  The 


point  is  that  so  long  as  a  sheep  does 
not  become  hungry  he  will  not  gorge 
himself. 

What  the  farmer  of  Utah  wants  to 
do  is  feed  more  sheep.  Do  not  send 
them  east  until  they  are  fat.  Market 
your  hay  and  grain  on  four  feet  in- 
stead of  four  wheels. 

If  the  reports  as  given  in  the  Utah 
Farmer  are  correct  about  siloing  beet 
tops  another  good  reason  for  having 
more  sheep  to  feed.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  tops  and  crowns  are  the  same 
as  wasted,  because  they  are  not  used 
as  feed  for  some  kind  of  livestock. 

Oho  sheep  feeder  told  me  that  he 
grew  5  tons  more  of  beets  the  follow- 
ing year  on  land  that  he  fed  his  sheep 
on.  This  would  come  as  an  extra  pro- 
fit in  the  sheep  feeding  business. 

Why  not  have  two  crops  a  year, 
one  of  beets,  grain  or  alfalfa  and  the 
other  in  livestock.  Make  a  profit  on 
growing  your  crops,  then  another  on 
feeding  them. 

More  than  the  two  crops,  you  will 
increase  the  fertility  of  your  soil. 

These  are  a  few  reasons  why  you 
should  feed  some  sheep  on  your  farm. 


of  tnese  first  attempts  succeeded; 
many  failed.  It  took  time  to  develop 
methods  of  handling  the  soil  so  that 
crops  could  be  raised  regularly  with 
the  scant  precipitation;  but  as  years 
passed  success  became  more  certain, 
until,  in  many  places  with  proper 
methods,  dry  farm  crops  are  now  al- 
most as  sure  as  irrigated  ones. 

The  establishment  of  a  number 
of  dry  farm  experiment  stations 
in  the  state  did  much  to  place  dry 
farming  on  a  more  scientific  basis, 
and  to  assist  in  discovering  jjroper 
tillage  methods,  as  well  as  intro- 
ducing and  developing  crops  bet- 
ter suited  to  arid  climates  than 
those  previously  grown.  During 
the  first  years  of  these  stations 
their  energies  were  devoted  large- 
ly to  making  practical  demon- 
strations of  what  could  be  done 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  state, 
but  now  tnat  the  areas  of  success- 
ful dry  farming  are  more  definite- 
ly outlined  experiments  of  a  more 
fudamental  character  can  be  un- 
dertaken. 

New  Era  Develops. 
The  passage  of  the  enlarged 
homestead  act  by  the  United 
States  Congress  made  possible  a 
new  era  of  dry  farm  development 
in  Utah.  Tracts,  the  settlement 
of  which  previously  was  impracti- 
cal, became  available  and  the  area 
cultivated  was  greatly  increased. 
New  lands  were  thrown  open  to 
entry  and  the  increased  size  of 
homesteads  given  by  the  govern- 
ment enabled  farmers  to  acquire 
sufficient  land  to  justify  the  use 
of  modern  maci  .aery. 

This  very  rapid  growth  in  dry 
farming  naturally  brought  into 
the  industry  many  men  who  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  it,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  all  diu  not  succeed. 
Often  poor  judgment  was  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  farms  which  were 
located  in  areas  having  a  low  precip- 
itation and  on  a  soil  not  at  all  suited 
to  the  retention  of  moisture.  These 
mistakes  did  much  to  retard  the  nor- 
mal development  of  dry  farming  in 
Utah  and  other  western  states,  since 
every  failure,  regardless  of  the  cause, 
has  a  hindering  effect. 

Utah  has  millions  of  acres  of  land 
well  adapted  to  dry  farming;  likewise 
in  the  state  there  is  considerable  land 
that  can  never  be  successfully  farmed 
without  the  use  of  irrigation  water. 
In  dry  farming,  the  soil  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  precipitation 
of  one  of  two  rainy  seasons  can 
be  stored  for  the  use  of  crops  later. 
A  soil,  therefore,  that  is  shallow,  or 
low  in  waterholding  capacity,  cannot 
be  used  successfully  in  dry  farming. 
Seams  of  gravel  near  the  surface  are 
particularly  undesirable,  since  they 
prevent  the  return  to  crops  of  mois- 
ture that  has  passed  to  the  lower 
parts  of  the  soil. 

Foundation  Necessary. 
A  good  dry  farm  soil  is  light  enough 
to  work  easily  and  at  the  same  time 
its  texture  is  fine  enough  to  retain  a 
large  amount  of  water.  The  texture 
should  be  uniform  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  eight  or  ten  feet.  If  these  pre- 
cautions regarding  texture  are  ob- 
served and  care  is  taken  to  select  a 
soil  free  from  injurious  alkali,  in  a 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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DAIRYING 


PREPARING  COWS  FOR 

WINTER  DAIRY 

By  H.  H.  Kildee. 

Tne  manner  in  which  cows  are  fed 
and  managed  during  the  six  to  eight 
weeks'  period  prior  to  calving  has. 
mnch  to  do  with  their  year's  pro- 
duction. Improper  feeding  or  failure 
to  give  proper  rest  between  lactation 
periods  usually  results  in  a  decreased 
production  tor  the  lactation  period. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  small 
pasture,  so  tnat  cows  due  to  freshen 
in  the  summer  or  fall  may  have  an 
abundance  of  grass  and  not  be  mo- 
lested by  other  cows.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  few  pounds  of  ground  oats, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  feeds  for 
pregnant  cows,  and  in  some  cases  a 
small  quantity  of  cracked  corn  and 
bran  will  be  sufficient.  For  cows 
that  are  to  fresaen  during  the  winter 
months,  corn  silage  makes  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  pasture  grass, 
and  in  summer  it  should  oftentimes 
be  a  supplement  to  pasture  grass. 
In  fact,  it  is  impractical  and  unprofit- 
able to  attempt  to  run  a  dairy  farm 
without  corn  silage.  A  ration  made 
up  of  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  corn 
silage,  all  the  alfalfa  or  clover  hay 
they  desire,  and  a  grain  mixture  of 
three  parts  ground  oats,  two  parts  bran 
and  one  part  oil  meai,  will  prove  very 
satisfactory.  The  amount  of  grain 
per  day  should  be  govern  1  by  the  in- 
dividual animal. 

A  small  quantity  of  corn  may  be 
given  to  animals  tuin  in  flesh,  but  they 
should  not  be  crowded,  but  rather 
fleshed  up  slowly.  Too  large  a  quant- 
ity of  corn  is  likely  to  have  a  bad  ef- 
fect on  the  system.  Timotuy  hay  and 
cottonseed  meal  are  very  undesirable, 
as  they  are  rather  constiptating,  wnile 
laxative  feeds  are  needed  at  this  time. 
It  is  well  to  reduce  the  ration  slightly 
just  prior  to  calving,  as  by  so'  doing 
the  danger  of  milk  fever  and  alter 
calving  troubles  are  decreased  to  some 
extent.  It  is  best  to  put  the  cow  in 
a  clean,  disinfected,  well-bedded  box 
stall  a  few  days  prior  to  calving.  If 
her  bowels  are  not  moving  freely,  a 
dose  of  three-quarters  to  one  pound 
of  Epsom  salts  or  one  quart  of  raw 
linseed  oil  will  prove  very  beneficial. 

For  a  few  days  after  calving  the 
cows'  drinking  water  should  be  luke- 
warm. In  addition  to  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  and  a  small  quantity  of  corn  sil- 
age, she  8Qould  be  fed  bran  mashes 
or  a  small  allowance  of  bran,  oil  meal 
and  oats.  After  about  three  days  she 
may  then  be  placed  on  more  solid 
food.  At  least  thirty  days  should  be 
taken  in  getting  her  up  to  lull  feed 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  increase 
bulky  feeds  that  are  laxative  first  and 
the  heavy  concentrated-feeds  later. 

 o  

WHAT  IS  A  COW  WORTH? 

Good  dairy  cows  command  a  high 
price  anyn.uere  in  the  west.  They  av- 
erage probably  $25  a  head  higher  than 
they  were  a  year  ago.  With  us  first 
class  cows  readily  bring  from  ?125  to 
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$150,  although  many  of  them  are 
nought  at  $75  to  $12o  each.  Sucn  cows 
as  a  rule  are  unprofitable.  Our  high 
priced  irrigated  land  and  feed  make  a 
better  grade  of  cows  indispensable  to 
profitable  dairying.  Under  such  con- 
ditions no  man  can  succeed  or  long 
continue  in  the  dairy  business  without 
the  best  cows.  The  only  way  to  know 
the  good  cows  from  the  boarders  is  to 
keep  individual  records  of  each  ani- 
mal. When  economically  studied  from 
the  standpoint  of  milk  production  in 
excess  of  feed  cost,  a  cow's  value  in- 
creases in  almost  geometric  ratio  as 
her  production  increases.  In  our  own 
experience  we  have  formulated  a 
working  rule  for  estimating  tne  value 
of  cows  based  on  a  yearly  production 
of  fat,  which  we  believe  will  be  found 
safe  and  applicable  to  any  case.  Any 
cow  not  yielding  the  quantity  of  fat 
given  herewith  is  worth  only  beef 
prices,  at  the  ages  named: 

Maximum  Maximum 
Age         fat  per  year  value  for  milk 

2   150  lbs  $50.00 

3   185  lbs   60.00 

4    220  lbs   70.00 

Add  $1.00  to  the  vaiue  of  each  cow 
for  each  pound  of  fat  above  those 
quantities  producer  in  a  year,  by  con- 
tinuing her  in  milk  only  so  long  as 
she  gives  over  one-half  pound  of  fat  a 
day.  As  a  depreciation  allowance  for 
age,  deduct  10  per  cent  of  this  total 
value  for  each  year  the  cow's  age  ex- 
ceeds six.  Under  this  rule,  as  you 
will  see,  the  value  of  a  two-year-old 
heifer  producing  100  pounds  of  fat  in 
a  year  is  $100;  if  producing  300  pounds 
the  value  is  $200  and  if  producing  400 
pounds  of  fat  the  value  is  $uvO.  A  five- 
yeaf-old  cow  producing  200  pounds  of 
fat  in  a  year  is  worth  less  than  $70,  or 
only  beef  prices;  if  producing  300 
pounds  she  is  worth  $150  and  if  pro- 
ducing 400  pounds  she  is  worth  $250. 
A  ten-year-old  cow  producing  200 
pounds  is  worth  only  $60;  if  produc- 
ing 300  pounds  she  is  worth  $90  and  if 
producing  400  pounds  she  is  worth 
$150.  No  stabling  is  needed  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  c  id.  A  simply  con- 
structed open  shed  «arn  is  needed, 
however,  as  shade  from  the  sun  and 
shelter  from  the  winter  storms.  The 
open  air  life  for  the  cows  the  year 
around  means  a  more  healthy  herd, 
and  our  open  milking  sneds  give  us 
complete  exemption  from  stable  odors 
and  ventilating  troubles.  Here  as  else 
where  abortion  is  a  far  more  persist- 
ent and  serious  drawback  to  the  dairy 
business  than  tuberculosis.  The  num- 
ber oi  abortions  annually  in  the  herds 
receiving  the  best  attention  will  aver- 
age from  5  to  8  per  cent.  The  produc- 
tion of  milk  on  a  large  scale  can  be 
made  a  business  success  if  business 
methods  are  employed.  Efficiency  and 
system  are  just  as  essential  as  in  any 
'  other  enterprise. — Field  and  Farm. 

 o-j  

OAT  AND  PEA  MIXTURE 

<     FOR  COWS 
By  Prof.  Tbomas  Shaw. 

Those  who  are  keeping  cows  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  feeding 
them  freely  large  supplies  of  meal 
should  carefully  ponder.  He  should 
try  and  grow  food  for  his  cows  tnat 
will  obviate  the  necessity  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable  of  feeding  meal 
that  has  to  be  purchased. 

Among  the  substitutes  in  dry  areas, 
two  crops  stand  out  promine;  tly.  One 
is  corn  grown  for  the  silo  or  to  be  fed 
as  forage  without  being  husked.  The 
other  iB  a  mixed  crop  of  peas  and  oats 
fed  a  little  under  ripe.  If  the  farmers 
can  have  both  he  1b  so  much  the  better 
equipped  for  his  work.  Now  is  the 
time,  however,  for  considering  how 
'  such  equipment  may  be  provided. 

In  areas  where  the  precipitation  Js 
li.%'ht,  thorn  is  probably  no  way,  all 
things  considered,  in  which  the  grain 
wanted  may  bo  obtainod  more  cheaply 
for  cows  than  by  growing  a  combined 
crop  of  peas  and  oats  or  one  of  beard- 
less barley  and  oats.  The  writer  ob- 
tained from  two  to  three  tons  per  acre 
from  both  the  above  mixtures  when 


The  Instant  Summons 

"Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows; 

*  '■'*''  '^lm!i& 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. " 


The  whistled  summons  of 
Roderick  Dhu,  the  hero  of  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  caused  his 
Highland  warriors  literally  to  spring 
from  the  earth.  Ere  the  echo  died 
away,  from  behind  bush  and  rock 
emerged  the  loyal  and  ready  days- 
men. In  armed  silence  they  awaited 
their  chieftain's  bidding  and 
typified  his  might. 

Today  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  our  nation's  armed  forces  and 
the  resources  behind  them,  can, 
by  lifting  the  telephone  receiver, 


instantaneously  set  in  motion  all 
the  vast  machinery  of  warfare, 
munitions,  transportation  and  food 
conservation. 

like  the  Scottish  mountaineers, 
the  American  people  must  stand 
in  loyal  readiness  to  perform  any 
service  in  furtherance  of  the 
nation's  high  aim.  Such  a  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  sacrificing  of 
individual  interests  can  alone  make, 
certain  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  task  to  which  our  country 
is  committed. 
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grown  in  combiation  in  certain  parts 
where  the  rainfall  was  rather  less  than 
15  inches  for  the  year. 

This  combined  crop  may  be  sown  on 
either  fall  or  spring  plowed  land. 
Where  no  preparation  has  been  made 
for  tne  crop  the  previous  year  the  plan 
is  good  that  scatters  the  peas  over  the 
land  and  then  harrows  them  before  the 
land  is  plowed.  Another  way  is  to  de- 
posit the  seed  with  the  drill  so  that  it 
will  lie  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  In  both  cases  the  object 
sought  is  to  prevent  the  peas  irom  roll- 
ing into  the  lines  between  the  furrows 
as  the  land  is  being  plowed.  The  fur- 
rows are  so  wide  that  if  the  peas  were 
buried  without  some  precaut.i>u  to 
keep  them  in  place  the  rows  of  the 
peas  would  be  unnecessarily  for 
apart.  Tne  ground  should  be  plowed 
to  the. depth  of  not  less  than  four 
inches.  The  peas  should  be  well  down, 
as  then  they  will  stand  dry  weather 
much  better  than  if  planted  at  a  less 
depth.  The  ground  should  be  harrow- 
ed as  soon  as  plowed  or  what  would 
be  better,  should  be  disked  and  then 
farrowed  In  order  to  farm  it. 

When  the  peas  are  Bay  two  inches 
short  of  the  surface  which  should  be 
In  Bay  about  12  days  after  planting  in 
eai^y  May  weather,  tne  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  harrowed.  Such  har- 
rowing will  kill  any  army  of  weeds. 
Tbe  oats  should  then  be  drilled  in  to 
the  depth  of  about  two  inches.  Tho 
ojrtH  will  not  .-thus  overshadow  the 
peas  as  they  might  If  sown  earlier, 
that  1 4  at  the  same  time  as  the  peas. 
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Another  plan  is  to  put  the  peas 
with  the  drill,  to  Le  depth  of  three 
four  inches  in  fall  plowed  or  spri 
piowed  land,  and  to  sow  the  oats  lat< 
following  the  plan  of  harrowing,  a 
sowing  the  oats  as  outlined  above.  Y 
another  plan  is  to  mix  the  oats  a 
peas  before  sowing  and  put  both 
with  the  drill  at  the  same  time  bu 
ing  the  crop  to  the  depth  of  say  t 
and  one-half  or  turee  inches.  The  1 
method  will  answer  quite  well  whe: 
there  is  a  fairly  liberal  supply  of  moi 
ture.  But  the  aim  snould  be  to  s< 
peas  and  oats  that  will  ripen  abo 
the  same  time. 

The  amounts  of  seed  to  sow  |\ 
vary  with  the  normal  amounts  of 
precipitation,  where  the  rainfall  in 
west  is  about  14  to  15  inches  for  t 
year,  from  three  to  four  pecks  of  b 
will  be  enough  to  sow  of  peas  a 
from  one  to  one  and  one-half  pecks 
oats.  Just  enough  of  oats  are  wanteff 
to  sustain  the  peas  irom  falling  dowllf 
and  not  enough  to  overshadow  the 
peas  In  their  growth.  Where  the  ralir 
is  ample  the  tonnage  will  bo  increaaw 
by  Increasing  the  quantity  of  oate 
sown,  As  much  as  two  bushels  of  the 
mixture  have  been  sown  in  most  area*, 
and  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
found  quito  feasible  to  sow  as  many 
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oats  as  peas.  But,  however,  sown  tna 
aim  should  be  to  avoid  using  enough 
of  oats  in  tne  seed  to  overshadow  the 
peas.  The  pea  crop  is  the  more  valu- 
able element  in  the  food. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  before  ma- 
turing and  in  some  instances  for  a 
longer  period,  this  crop  may  be  cut 
and"  fed  in  the  green 'form  to  cows  in 
milk.  It  will  thus  render  good  service 
when  the  pastures  have  become  dry, 
•which  is  sometime  in  August.  Alter 
the  peas  and  o  ils  have  matured  corn 
yftll  take  the  place  of  these,  inus  pro- 
longing the  season  for  feeding  green 
food. 

When  the  combined  crop  is  used  in 
winter,  it  is  cut  just  a  little  under 
ripe.   The  peas  will  have  become  too 

hard  for  cooking  and  yet  they  retain 
Uieir  green  color,  and  the  oats  will 

have  readied  the  dough  stage.  Unless 
the  crop  has  been  knocked  down  by 
storms,  it  may'  be  harvested  by  the 
binder  in  the  sam.t  .<  other  grain. 

It  is  fed  directly    from    the  sheaf. 

^^^^Hch  a  ration  is  freely  fed  it 
would  seem  unm  c.  ary  to  feed  grain 
frortr  any  other  source.  The  cost  of 
threshing  and  grinding  is  thus  ob- 
viated. That  more  attention  is  not 
given  to  growing  this  crop  is  not 
easily  explained,  especially  when  it  is 
so  easiiy  feasible  to  produce  it. 

It  is  usually  considered  a  good  plan 
to  feed  grain  to  cows  in  milk  in  the 
winter  season.  In  some  instances  large 
quantities  are  fed  to  high  producing 
cows.  A  plan  is  to  be  commended, 
providing  the  grain  does  not  cost  too 
much.  A  breeder  in  New  England 
mentioned  in  a  letter  to  the  writer  not 
very  long  ago,  tuat  he  was  paying  $4') 
a  ton  for  mill  feed.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible for  a  dairyman  to  make  any 
money   from   producing   milk  under 

!  such  conditions.  A  dairyman  in  the 
west  who  is  well  supplied  with  good 
;  alfalfa,  would  assuredly  make  more 
money  by  feeding  alfalfa  only  than  by 
adding  meal  at  that  price.  The  milk 
obtained  would  be  less  but  it  would 
also  be  obtained  at  a  much  less  cost. 
The  feeding  problem  is  governed  in 
the  main  by  rules  that  generally  r.  - 
ply.  But  in  some  instances  there  are 
exceptions  and  it  is  well  to  understand 
these.  ■ 
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CARE  OF  THE  SEPARATOR 

AND  CREAM 
To  obtain  a  number  one  quality  of 
milk  and  cream  proper  care  must  be 
taken  during  the  milking  hour.  Also, 
with  all  the  milk  utensils  with  which 
the  milk  must  come  in  contact,  strict 
care  and  cleanliness  must  be  the  con- 
stant rule. 

Pails,  cans  and  separator  must  tie 
washed  every  time  the  "  are  used, 
sterilized  every  morning,  and  pails 
and  can  must  be  kept  out  in  the 
open  air  during  the  day  to  keep  them 
sweet  and  clean.  Above  all,  keep  the 
cream  separator  in  a  good  clean  room. 
Some  keep  their  sep;  rators  in  the 
basement  with  tneir  cows  and  horses, 
with  the  dust  and  odors  of  the  stable. 
And,  horrors!  at  evening  time  the 
milk  is  run  through  the  separator, 
then  left  standing  over  night;  the 
unwashed  separator  again  being  used 
in  the  morning,  while  the  milk  pails 
were  rinsed  out  with  cold  water,  then 
set  away,  to  be  used  in  the  morning. 
No  doubt  harmful  bacteria  have  taken 
up  their  abode  in  this  cream,  which  is 
now  sent  to  the  creamery  to  be  made 
into  butter. 

If  a  good  milk  house  is  considered 
too  expensive  it  is  better  to  place 
the  separator  in  the  kitchen,  where  it 
can  receive  proper  care  and  attention. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  is  drawn  from 
the  cows  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  stable  and  separated  at  once. 

Cooling  the  cream  is  also  impor- 
tant. Place  cooling  can  in  some  cold 
water.  If  possible  pack  the  cooling 
can  with  ice  to  insure  cdoling  the 
cream  rapidly.  It  should  then  be  kept 
at  about  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Never  turn  warm  and  cold  cream  to- 
gether, but  have  it  all  at  about  the 
same  temperature. 

Never  send  cream  to  the  creamery 
that  you  do  not  consider  good  enough 
for  home  use. 

Here  are  a  few  good  rules  that  if 
followed  would  insure  a  better  qual- 
ity of  milk  and  cream: 

Kee.p  sepearator  in  a  good,  clean 
room. 

Wash  all  milk  jitensils  every  time 
the#  are  used. 

Remove  milk  from  barn  as  soon  as 
possible  after  it  is  drawn  from  cows. 

Separate  milk  and  cool  the  cream 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  good  but- 
ter out  of  poor,  stale  cream. 

When  your  cream  is  delivered  at 
the  creamery,  you  know  that  you 
have  not  only  done  your  duty,  but 
have  contributed  good,  clean  and 
healthful  cream  to  be  converted  into 
sweet,  wholesome  butter  for  the  mar- 
ket, free  from  all  the  harmful  bac- 
teria which  are  found  in  poor  or  stale 
milk  or  cream. — L.  M.  Davis. 

 o  

USE  BETTER  SIRES  '* 

AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Good  indifferent,  and  poor,  there 
are  over  20.000,000  dairy  cows  in  the 
Tnited  States. 

The  good  cows  under  most  any  con- 
ditions of  environment  return  more  or 
less  profit  to  the  owners;  the  indiffer- 
ent cows  return  a  profit  or  loss  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  their  en- 
vironment; while  the  poor  cows,  un- 
der like  conditions,  show  only  less  or 
more  of  loss. 

The  key  to  the  whole  betterment 
problem  is  the  education  of  the  cow 
owner  along  dairy  lines,  coupled  with 
the  betterment  of  the  dairy  stock  of 
the  country. 

As  soon  as  any  farmer-dairyman 
sees  the  need  of  better  stock  and  be- 
gins to  take  pride  in  such  stock  as  he 
has,  he  will  also  begin  to  give  thought 
to  the  bettering  of  the  environment; 
and,  as  his  dairy  education  progresses, 
he  will  begin  to  give  attention  and 
support  to  intelligent  efforts  product, 
which  means  higher  prices  for  milk 
and  milk  products. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  common  stock 
of  the  country  is  mongrel.  In  calling 
it.  mongrel.  I  mean  that  it  is  so  mixed 
^in  blood  that  nearly  all  desirable 
characteristics  resulting  from  any  in- 
fusion of  improved  blood  have  been 
either  lost  or  neutralized. 

If  each  of  the  20.000.000  or  more 
dairy  cows  in  the  "United  States  could 
today  wear  a  card  showing  her  produc- 
tion during  the  year  1915,  together  with 
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the  cost  of  feed  consumed,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  one-fourth  of 
these  cows  would  be  found  wholly  un- 
profitable. 

There  is  but  one  practical  way  to 
better  this  mongrel  stock  situation, 
and  that  is  by  either  replacing  with 
purebred  stock,  or  by  grading  up  the 
herds  through  the  use  f  purebred 
bulls  of  the  established  dairy  breeds, 
at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  un- 
profitable cows  from  the  herds. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  were 
possible  to  cut  out  and  save  the  care 
and  feeding  expenses  on  5,000,000  un- 
profitable cows;  the  saving  would  be 
at  least  $100,000,000  per  year.  And 
again  suppose  it  were  possible  to  add 
600  pounds  of  milk,  worth  at  least  $9 
during  the  present  year  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  remaining  15,000,000  cows 
in  the  country;  in  that  case  the  yearly 
gain  would  amount  to  $135,000,0(1 
more. 

Such  an  immediate  saving  and  gain 
is  of  course  impossible,  because  im- 
provement takes  time;  but  it  is  not 
only  a  possible  accomplishment  for 
the  future  but  may  be  far  surpassed. 

But  one  out  of  200  of  the  purebred 
dairy  bulls  born  in  the  herds  of  the 
country  is  needed  for  use  within  his 
breed,  leaving  19  out  of  the  20  avail- 
able  for  the  use  in  the  improvement 
of  grade  or  common  herd?. 

What  is  wanted  is  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  the  one  who  needs  and  the 
one  who  breeds  the  surplus  bull;  and 
thanks  to  the  progressive  spirit 
abroad  in  the  land,  this  is  fast  being 
accomplished. — M.  H.  Gardner. 

 o    

CAUSE  FOR  SOFT  BUTTER 

It  is  a  common  belief  that  soft  but- 
ter in  spring  is  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  water  on  the  new  grass. 
Some  feeders  have  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
water  allowed  in  this  season,  think- 
ing it  would  improve  the  product.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  the  water  has  no 
effect  on  the  condition  of  the  butter, 
but  the  change  is  due  to  the  butter 
fat  itself. 

Butter  fat  is  composed  of  two  kinds 
of  fat  known  as  volatile  and  non- 
volatile. Each  of  these  in  turn 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  substances 
called  fatty  acids,  but  which  for  con- 
venience we  will  speak  of  as  oils. 

The  non-volatile  oils  are  six,  and 
their  relative  amounts  in  the  butter 
fat  largely  cause  tne  variation  in  hard- 
ness and  softness  of  the  butter.  The 
most  important  of  these  oils  is  olein, 
since  it  has  been  found  to  be  present 
in  the  greatest  proportion  during 
spring  when  the  cows  are  on  grass. 
Olein  has  a  much  lower  melting  point 
than  the  other  oils,  and  consequently 
an  increase  in  its  amount  causes  the 
butter  to  melt  at  a  mucn  lower  temper- 
ature. We  can  readily  see  the  cause 
for  soft  butter  in  the  spring  is  not  the 
water  in  the  grass.  In  fall  or  winter 
when  normal  feeds  are  given  the  per- 
centage of  olein  is  less,  the  melting 
point  is  higher,  and  we  have  a  firmer, 
harder  product  from  the  churn. 

Cutting  down  on  the  cow's  water 
supply  because  the  grass  is  soft  does 
not  make  the  butter  harder;  it  only 
cuts  down  on  the  amount  of  milk  your 
herd  can  produce. — Successful  Farm- 
ing. >• 
•/?   o  

Sent  in  your  orders  for  Butter 
Wrappers  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


fijir"  r  fjlrzr^}  has  sharp  blades  of 
tsJlT  the  best  steel.  Fattest 

of  all  uigeri.     For  post  holee( 
and  Weill.  Siz<?R  3  to  10  inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iw 
post  hole  (Usurers,  sickle  ed  _ 
hay  knives'Sl. 75  prepaid  P.P.  Je 
if  dealer  will  not  sell  you),  JS 
ditching  spades, drain  clean-  2 
ers.  tile  hooks,  chimney  tops, 

tc  IWAN  BROS.  | 

Dept. A,  South  Bend,  Ind.  >  V 

\u%mv%  and  hay  knives  wrhol»*aI«d  by:  Consolidated 

Wagon  &  Mach.  Co.;  Strevetl-Peteraon  Hdw.  Co.;  Sail  Lake  Hdw. 
Co  ;Zion  Co-op.  Merc,  Inst.;  Salt  Lake  City;  Geo.  A.  Lowe  Co.: 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— f or  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Scbebte 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley  Buns  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  ts  original  and  suc- 
cessful engine  for  Binder, 
Also  used  on  Corn  Binders 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  fret 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.P 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  yonng  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any  I 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 

pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 

simplest  and  strongest. 
Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 
Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

Hie  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Tbe  Cuiter  Laboratory  of  [iliaaii,  Cuc&go 
Eastern  Afeot 
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OFFICIAL- ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers*  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
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OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
thin  publication  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
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honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
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Wind  fall  apples  makes  good  sauce, 
of  them. 


Use  plenty 


"If  'corn  is  king,*  then  the  silo  is  the  king's 
'treasure  tower.'  For  there  can  he  no  question 
that  the  way  to  get  the  most  profit  from  the  corn 
crop  is  to  make  it  into  silage." 

ft  ft 

Prepare  your  seed  bed  properly.  Keep  the 
harrows  going  till  it  is  in  perfect  condition.  An 
extra  stroke  of  the  harrows  may  mean  many 
bushels  more  per  acre. 

ft  ft 

Do  you  know  the  value  of  a  ton  of  manure  on 
your  farm?  What  increase  of  production  does 
it  make?  We  know  it  helps  but  how  much — 
enough  so  that  we  know  it  is  worth  using.  Do 
not  allow  any  manure  to  go  to  waste  this  fall  or 
winter.  See  that  every  pound  of  it  is  put  on 
your  farm  so  that  next  year  you  can  have  bigger 
crops  and  receive  more  money  for  the  work  you 
are  doing. 

ft  ft 

There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding 
about  the  government  requisitioning  wheat  from 
the  farmers.  The  farmer  has  the  right  to  store 
his  wheat  and  any  other  kind  of  food  stuff.  It 
is  the  man  who  buys  and  sells  that  must  have  a 
license  and  make  report  to  the  government. 
There  is  no  ruling  of  the  government  against 
the  farmer  or  producer  storing  his  wheat  pr  any 
kind  of  food  stuff. 

ft  ft 

PREPARE  NOW  FOR  DRAINAGE 

The  rush  of  harvesting  our  big  crops  will  soon 
be  over  and  a  little  time  should  be  given  to  the 
draining  of  our  waterlogged  acres. 

In  some  districts  there  are  several  hundred 
acres  in  a  single  stretch  of  land  that  should  be 
drained. 

Fertile  lands  that  have  become  non-productive 
can  be  redeemed  and  made  to  produce  if  they 
are  properly  drained.  The  cost  is  so  low,  about 
twelve  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  when  the  pro- 
duction is  considered.  This  Is  more  true  today 
than  ever  with  ihe  hlfih  prices  we  ant  getting 
for  farm  product  s.  The  people  of  Millard 
County  are  going  after  it  on  a  large  sealo  end 
will  redeem  enough  land  to  employ  thousands  of 
farmers.  Why  don't  other  counties  awake  to 
this  problem  of  drainage  and  increase  their  pro- 


ductive land?  People  would  not  have  to  go  away 
then  to  buy  farms.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  busy 
on  drainage. 

ft  ft 
FALL  PLOWING 

Increased  production  can  be  made  if  seed  is 
planted  at  the  right  time  upon  thoroughly  pre- 
pared seed  beds.  Best  results  will  come  when 
the  land  is  plowed  in  the  fall.  Winter  storms 
and  freezing  of  fall  plowed  land  helps  to  mellow 
and  prepare  it  for  early  spring  planting.  When 
plowing  is  done  in  the  fall  it  gives  more  time  for 
spring  work. 

The  price  of  wheat  and  beets  for  next  year  is 
already  known  and  it  will  pay  to  spend  a  little 
extra  time  in  making  ready  for  next  year's  work. 
Plowing  in  the  fall  gives  a  better  chance  for  any 
weeds  or  growth  that  might  be  on  the  land  to 
decay  and  in  this  way  help  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction. 

Experiments  have  proven  the  value  of  plowing 
your  land  in  the  fall,  do  all  the  plowing  you  can 
before  winter  sets  in,  this  v/ill  help  you  financial- 
ly because  of  the  better  production.  Will  also 
help  us  feed  the  world. 

ft  ft 

SELECT  YOUR  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Where  a  number  of  livestock  is  produced  on 
any  farm,  there  is  always  a  few  choice  animals 
that  should  be  selected  and  kept  for  breeding 
purposes. 

In  each  litter  of  pigs  will  be  found  one  or  more 
that  shows  signs  of  a  better  animal.  Among  the 
calves  heifers  will  be  found  some  well  suited  to 
repr.  duce  dairy  or  beef  quality,  according  to 
breed;  and  desirable  individuals  will  be  found 
in  the  poultry  yard,  the  sheep  pen,  or  among  the 
colts.  Do  not  let  the  high  prices  for  stock  in- 
duce you  to  part  with  what  you  raise  of  good 
breeding  stock.  The  demand  for  livestock  will 
not  cease  with  this  season. 

Observe  your  young  stock  and  select  the  par- 
ticular type  of  animals  you  want  to  breed  up. 
Give  them  a  little  extra  care.  The  selection  of 
your  best  animals  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
for  you  to  get  better  livestock.  New  and  strong 
blood  of  the  kind  you  are  developing  may  be  se- 
cured through  the  purchase  of  males. 

ft  ft 
STRAW  IS  VALUABLE. 

Every  ounce  of  straw  should  be  put  to  some 
use  this  year.     Livestock  will  eat  it. 

One  man  last  winter  fed  his  livetsock  on  straw, 
sprinkling  some  beet  molasses  on  it.  Straw  may 
be  used  in  the  feed  ration  for  horses,  sheep  and 
cattle.  A  small  amount  of  beet  top  silage  or 
corn  silage  with  a  little  grain  should  be  used  with 
the  straw. 

Liberal  bedding  with  straw,  if  it  is  plentiful, 
also  increases  the  amount  of  manure  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil.  Less  of  the  fertility  elements 
in  liquid  manure  are  lost  and  bedding  with  more 
costly  material  is  made  unnecessary.  The  stock 
are  made  more  comfortable  and  hence  more  pro- 
ductive. The  fertility  value  at  normal  prices  of 
the  fertilizer  elements,  amount  to  about  $3  a  ton 
for  wheat  straw  and  $4  a  ton  for  oat  straw. 

Baled  straw  in  many  places  finds  a  good  market. 

Many  farmers  are  spreading  the  straw  back  on 
the  land  and  plowing  it  under  to  help  fertilize  the 
soil. 

Make  good  use  of  your  straw,  do  not  let  any 
go  to  waste. 

ft  ft 
COUNTY  AGENT  WORK 

The  County  Agent  work  in  Utah  is  growing. 
A  number  of  new  agents  have  been  appointed. 
These  men  represent  the  Agricultural  College  and 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  in 
nearly  every  county,  the  farm  bureaus.  Tbe 
Federal  Department  deals  directly  with  the  Agri- 
cultural College. 

The  keystone  of  the  whole  structure  Is  the 
county  agent,  whose  position,  is  essentially  one 
of  leadership.  He  must  have  mature  judgment, 
symathy  with  farm  problems,  enthusiasm  for 
farm  life,  knowledge  of  the  farmer  mind,  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  expression,  tact,  resourceful- 
ness, farm  experience,  Industry,    good  health, 


practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
These  requirements  are  high  because  it  takes  a 
highclass  man  to  swing  the  job. 

Women  are  also  being  appointed  as  home  de- 
monstrators and  have  simular  duties,  working 
with  the  housewives  of  their  districts. 

Much  good  can  be  accomplished,  if  there  is  a 
co-operative  spirit  among  all  concerned. 

If  you  want  help  call  on  the  county  agent  and 
he  will  do  it,  or  get  some  expert  that  can  solve 
your  farm  problems. 

ft  ft 
DRAINAGE  DISTRICTS 

One  of  the  most  important  things  connected 
with  a  drainage  district  is  the  selecting  of  cap- 
able men  to  manage  and  direct  its  work.  Poor 
management  may  prevent  the  success  of  a  good 
project.  The  men  selected  should  have  sound 
judgment  and  a  capacity  for  the  mangament  of 
such  work.  So  many  duties  are  required  of 
them,  selling  of  bonds,  securing  rights  of  way, 
adjusting  assessment  to  see  that  work  is  property 
done  and  ^many  others.  When  many  property 
owners  are  concerned,  a  very  careful  accurate 
record  should  be  kept.  It  should  be  simple,  but 
very  complete.  These  few  suggestions  will  help 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  selecting  cap- 
able men  to  run  the  affairs  of  a  drainage  district, 
ft  ft 
PUSH 

There  is  an  element  of  farm  life  that  spells 
success  when  put  into  action,  and  that  is  pushing 
things.  Push  means  giving  a  lift  to  a  neighbor 
in  trouble;  push  means  a  lift  for  yourself  out  of 
the  slough  of  despondency  and  shiftlessness;  out 
of  trouble,  real  and  fancied. 

Push  never  hurts  anybody  if  made  along  the 
right  lines.  The  harder  the  push  the  better,  if  it 
is  given  in  the  right  direction.  Always  push  up- 
hill— it  is  easy  enough  to  push  downhill.  Use 
your  head  in  the  game  of  pushing;  the  sinews 
and  muscles  as  well.  Both  of  tnese  members  of 
your  make-up  were  made  to  work  together.  They 
were  meant  for  service.  In  the  game  of  push  do 
not  be  afraid  of  what  your  neighbors  and  com- 
panions may  say;  do  not  be  afraid  of  your  con- 
science; for  it  will  never  reproach  you  for  a  good 
deed,  but  push  with  all  your  heart  and  might 
and  soul.  Whenever  you  find  anyone  faltering  by 
the  wayside  that  will  be  better  for  a  good,  long, 
strong,  determined  push,  give  it  to  them;  lend 
encouragement. 

Push!  This  is  the  magic  word  for  the  grand, 
clear  morning  of  life;  it  is  the  word  for  the 
strong  will  and  the  brave  heart;  it  is  the  word 
for  a  world  that  is  full  of  work  as  this  old  world 
of  ours. 

ft  ft 

LIVESTOCK   AND   THE  FARM 

If  we  want  to  increase  the  production  of  crops 
we  must  look  to  the  fertility  of  our  soil. 

Each  *year  valuable  fertilizing  material  is  taken 
from  the  land.  Farming  can  not  be  done  as  a 
get-rich-quick  scheme.  If  we  take  from  the  soil, 
in  the  way  of  crops,  a  certain  amount  of  strength, 
it  must  be  replaced  or  the  land  will  "run-out" 
and  poor  crops  fallow. 

In  some  states  enormous  sums  are  spent  to 
fertilize  their  farms.  If  grain  is  continually 
planted  the  crop  will  be  less  each  year. 

Livestock  and  barn  yard  manure  will  help 
solve  this  problem.  Herein  a  fundamental  prin- 
cipal in  farming  and  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  livestock  husbandry.  The  feed- 
ing of  farm  animals  not  only  means  that  85  or  90 
per  cent  of  the  fertilizing  value  of  crops  can  be 
returned  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  manure,  but 
that  such  forage  crops  as  alfalfa,  can  be  grown 
and  used  to  a  profitable  advantage.  Livestock 
provides  a  home  market  for  the  crops  grown. 
Distributes  labor  throughout  the  year. 

According  to  government  reports  the  best 
"labor  income,"  profits  on  the  farm,  is  found 
where  livestock  is  a  part  of  the  arming  oper- 
ations. It  will  be  found  that  the  best  class  of 
farmers  are  those  engaged  in  livestock  raising. 

If  this  is  true  and  livestock  helps  keep  up  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  why  not  have  more  livestock 
on  our  farms. 
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CLEANING  YOUR   CAR   AT  HOME 

By  Eva  M.  Furbush. 

Do  not  pay  from  seventy-five  cents 
to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for 
having  your  car  cleaned  at  a  garage; 
do  it  yourself,  and  save  the  money  lor 
gasoline,  thereby,  also,  giving  the  car 
a  more  thorough  goingover  than  It 
would  otherwise  get,  and  giving  it  the 
necessary  care  before  the  mud  has  had 
time  to  "set"  on  the  high  finish.  Who 
mentioned  "fresh  tar"?  These  two 
words  alone  are  enough  to  make  the 
owner  who  takes  pride  in  his  car  want 
to  clean  it  himself,  for  every  minute 
that  tar  remains  on  a  machine  spells 
ruin  to  the  glossy  finish.- 

The  first  step  in  cleaning  a  machine 
Is  to  gently  soften  up  the  dry,  caked 
mud  on  the  running  gear  with  a 
sponge  and  lukewarm  water.  Do  not 
rub  the  mud  off,  just  soak  it  off  slow- 
ly. A  hose  may  be  used,  if  preferred, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  cold  water  from 
the  tap,  nor  the  usual  force.  Leave 
the  running  gear  awhile  to  let  the  mud 
soften  up. 

Brush  the  cloth  top  carefully,  but 
never  wash  it.  If  you  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  get  grease  spots  on  it,  clean 
them  off  with  white  soap  and  water. 
Always  brush  the  top,  inside  and  out, 
and  fold  carefully  before  putting  it 
in  the  casing. — never  when  it  is  wet 
or  dirty.  Be  sure  the  side  curtains 
receive  the  same  careful  dusting  and 
folding  before  being  fastened  into  the 
cases  for  them.  Do  not  try  to  jam 
anything  into  place;  see  why  it  does 
not  go  readily,  and  save  many  a  bit 
of  damage  to  nice  fittings.  Wipe  over 
the  casing  for  the  top  with  a  damp 
cloth,  using  no  polish,  chemical,  or 
soap  which  may  tend  to  destroy  its 
rainproof  qualities. 

Next  brush  the  slip  covers  thor- 
oughly, and  sweep  out  the  two  floors 
of  the  car,  or  if  necessary,  wipe  over 
the  leather  where  there  are  no  slip 
covers.  Spots  on  slip  covers  should 
be  treated  as  one  would  those  on  one's 
best  gown.  Sometimes  ether  will  re- 
move them  all  right,  or  white  soap 
and  water,  or  a  bit  of  French  chalk; 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  color 
is  quite  apt  to  come  out  a  little,  so  be 
sparing  of  your  treatment  whatever 
it  may  be.  Wipe  out  the  car  pockets 
once  in  awhile;  they  are  very  much 
like  a  housekeeper's  closets,  and  need 
a  general  housecleaning  once  or  twice 
a  year.  Grease  spots  on  the  carpeted 
floor  can  be  removed  with  gasoline, 
and  turpentine  will  brighten  up  the 
color  like  a  house  rug.  Wash  the  for- 
ward floor  with  a  wet  cloth,  simply 
dusting  the  dash  board  and  polishing 
the  nickel  fittings  with  silver  polish. 
Clean  the  windshield  with  a  damp 
chamois,  then  polish  with  a  dry  one 
nntil  it  shines. 

With  the  inside  of  the  car  done, 
close  all  doors  tightly,  and  softly 
sponge  off  the  body  part  with  a  dif- 
ferent sponge  from  the  one  used  on 
the  running  gear.  Rinse  very  often 
to  shake  out.  grit,  and  change  v.-ater 
frequently,  for  you  are  handling  a 
finish  as  delicate  as  that  on  the  high- 
ert-priced  piano.  Wipe  off  superflu- 
ous water  gently  with  soft  clean 
cheesecloth. 

Again  start  in  on  the  running  gear, 
and  wash  off  all  mud,  rinsing  with 
the  hose  if  prrferreu,  after  each  wash- 
ing.    A  soft,    narrow,  long-bristled 
brush  takes  the  mud  from  many  places 
where  the  hand  fails  to  work  properly, 
also  a  long-haml!ed  window  brush  will 
Hlch  the  mud  far  under  the  car  quite 
easily,    if  there  is  "fresh  tar,"  gaso- 
Hne  will  remove  it,  but  it  is  just,  as 
essential  to  wash    off    the  gasoline 
qniekly,  fr.r  it  dea  lens  the  luster  im- 
mediately.   Ne~.  er  let  tar  stay  on  an 
hour  longer  th:<n   yon   <";m   help,  for 
night  will  harden  it.  like  old  paint. 
Ud  yon  cann  t  hud -re  it!    While  tour- 
ing we  have  had  our  car  caked  with 
mud  and  tar.    But  all  that  I  attended 
to  Immediately  leit  no  blemish;  hut 
^H)r  spots  which  were  neglected  were 
dnlV',1  beyond  restoration. 
^BThen  the  entire  car  Is  clean,  It  is 
Jtae  to  begin  the  polishing  process, 
Hftlve  used  prepared  wax,  a  local 
!^Bp  polish  and  other  things,  but  at 
Present  am  using  cedar  oil,  which  is 
'WdHent,  and  gives  a  polish  to  our 


car  just  as  fine  as  if  it  had  come 
direct  from  the  factory. 

My  method  of  applying  it  is  to 
moisten  a  chamois  first  with  water, 
then  a  few  drops  of  cedar  oil,  and 
wiping  it  off  at  once  with  a  soft  piece 
ot  cheesecloth.  Rub  until  brilliant, 
using  another  dry  cheesecloth  if  nec- 
essary. Do  not  put  on  much  polish 
at  .one  time,  but  repeat  the  entire  op- 
eration until  you  have  a  fine  luster, 
because  it  is  not  the  quantity  of  pol- 
ish you  Uae,  but  the  way  you  apply  it, 
that  gives  results.  I  do  not  let  this 
cedar  oil  polish  dry  on  for  any  length 
of  time,  preferring  to  remove  any  kind 
of  polish  as  soon  as  possible.  Use 
separate  set  of  polishing  cloths  for  the 
running  gear.  This  is  one  secret  of  a 
beautiful  car.  After  five  years  of  ex- 
perience cleaning  my  own  car,  I  have 
received  many  compliments  on  its 
richly-preserved  luster. 

It  usually  takes  about  four  hours 
to  clean  a  large  car,  but  there  is  as 
much  satisfaction  in  doing  it  yourself 
as  there  is  in  driving  the  car, — or 
should  he,  because  like  most  of  our 
valued  possessions  in  life,  an  automo- 
bile will  return  to  us  doublefold  the 
care  and  attention  we  bestow  upon 
it.  And  then  again,  a  garage  force  is 
too  pressed  for  time  to  regard  your 
car  any  more  highly  than  it  does  for- 
ty-'leven  other  styles  and  makes.  You 
will  get  the  most  efficient  and  pleas- 
ing results  in  the  long  run,  if  you  de- 
cide to  give  your  own  car  all  the  pro- 
fessional cleaning  it  may  happen  to 
need, — right  in  your  own  back  yard. 


MAKE  THE  FORAGE  CROPS 

GO  FURTHER 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
the  sole  roughage;  silage    or  roots 
should  be  added,  however,  whenever 
possible    to    get    the    best  results. 
Alfalfa  straw  is  very  similar  to  the 
clover  straws  and  should  be  fed  sim- 
ilarly.   Bean  straw  is  used  very  gen- 
erally and  considered  good  feed,  but 
it  'is  less  palatable. 
Suggestive    Straw    Combination  \Ra- 
tions  for  Sheep  and  Cattle  for 
Winter  Maintenance. 
.  Ration    No.    1:      Oat    straw  2, 
alfalfa  hay  1,  corn  silage    5.  Oat 
straw  may  be  replaced  by  barley  or 
wheat  straw. 

Ration  No.  2:  Clover  1,  corn  si- 
lage 2.  Ciover  straw  includes  all  the 
clovers  and  the  alfalfa. 

Ration  No.  3:  Pea  straw  1,  corn 
silage  1. 

Ration  No.  4:  Bean  straw  1,  corn 
silage  1. 

Ration  No.  5:  Winter  maintenance 
of  horses:  Oat  straw  2,  alfalfa  hay 
1.  The  oat  straw  may  be  replaced 
by  any  of  the  straws  except  the  rye 
which  should  not  be  fed. 

Rations  for  growing  sheep  and  cat- 
tle: Oat  straw  4,  alfalfa  nay  4,  corn 
sjlage  10,  oats  and  bran  equal  parts. 

 o  . 

WHAT  WE'LL  GET  FROM 

THE  WAR 

Every  traitor  and  every  near  trait- 
or in  the  United  States  is  inquiring 
"What  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  this 
war?" 

Well,  among  other  things,  we  are 
going  to  get  a  better  grade  of  patriot- 
ism than  we  have  been  having. 

We  are  going  to  put  an  end  to 
building  up  foreign  colonies  in  the 
United  States  as  breeding  places  of 
treason. 

We  are  going  to  quit-  making  the 
foreigner  believe  he  is  the  only  crea- 
ture on  earth  worth  while. 

We  are  going  to  love  every  foreigner 
who  really  becomes  an  American,  and 
all  others  we  are  going  to  ship  back 
home. 

We  are  going  to  stop  hiring  men 
in  banks  and  public  offices  simply  be- 
cause they  speak  foreign  languages. 

In  this  way,  we  expect  to  encour- 
age the  speaking  of  the  English 
language.  We  are  going  to  have  con- 
sultations witn  the  I.  W.  W.'s  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  they  have  a 
real  grievance  or  any  just  cause  for 
their  treasonable  mouthings  and 
threats.  If  they  have  any  just  cause, 
we  are  going  to  remove  it;  then  we 
are  going  to  shnt  their  mouths  for 
good  and  all. 

We  are  not  going  to  let  men  come 


Buy  your  next  year's 
Implements  Now! 

In  the  last  few  months  steel  has  doubled  in  cost.  As 
a  result  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  all  farm  imple- 
ments will  soon  go  into  effect.  The  new  prices  will 
be  from  25%  to  40%  higher  than  present  prices. 

Our  stock  of  Emerson  plows  and  harrows  and  Hoosier 
drills  is  complete.  We  are  still  selling  them  at 
prices  based  on  last  year's  cost  of  steel.  Today  $100 
will  go  as  far  as  $130  or  $140  will  go  in  two  or  three 
months. 

Buy  now  the  implements  you  are  going  to  need  next 
spring,  and  save  money. 

Buy  here  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  long  experience 
as  implement  dealers  and  our  unqualified  guarantee. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 

Murray       Idaho  Falls 


into  the  United  States  without  some 
kind  of  a  bond,  guaranteeing  that  they 
are  not  going  to  engage  in  burning 
property  or  in  carrying  on  secret  work 
on  behalf  of  the  country  they  came 
from. 

Out  of  this  war,  we  are  going  to  get 
a  new  United  States.  We  are  going 
to  hate  nobody,  but  we  are  going  to 
be  prepared  to  fight  whenever  neces- 
sary. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  freest 
country  in  the  world,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  allow  any  traitorous  high- 
brows to  set  their  own  standards  of 
freedom  by  which  to  convert  freedom 
into  treason. 

There  are  a  good  many  other  things 
"we  are  going  to  get  out  of  this  war." 
Wnen  the  soldier  boys  come  home, 
we  are  going  to  have  two  millions  of 
patriots  who,  having  fought  for  the 
flag,  will  make  good  citizens  and 
thorough  patriofs. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
going  to  get  more  out  of  this  war  than 
will  he  returned  to  any  other  country 
in  the  world. — Des  Moines  Capital. 
 o  

PAINT  AND  PRESERVATION. 

The  value  of  paint  in  beautifying 
and  preserving  woodwork  cannot  be 
overestimated.  It  is  to  a  large  extent 
the  visible  index  of  a  farmer's  pros- 
perity progressiveness  and  intellig- 
ence. Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  farmer 
is  often  judged  by  the  appearance  of 
his  buildings  and  farm  equipment 
Unpainted,  ramshackle  surroundings 
tell  their  own  story.  But  the  modern 
farm  that  deserves  the  name  of  up-to- 
date  exposes  very  little  lumber  in  in 
unpainted  condition.  The  residence, 
barns,  sheds,  granaries  and  even  the 
poultry  houses^  are  painted.  Decay  is 
powerless  to  work  mucn  harm  to  the 
buildings  belonging  to  such  a  farm. 

Few  expenditures  that  the  farmer 
can  make  pay  better  than  a  judicious 
investment  in  paint,  while  the  process 
of  pointing  itself  5s  not  complicated. 
If  one  takes  note  of  the  character  of 
the  woodwork  the  maximum  in  bene- 
fit may  be  obtained.  The  kind  of  wood 
should  be  carefully  studied  and  the 
painting  regulated    accordingly.  It 


should  be  determined  whether  the  tim- 
ber is  hard-grain  or  very  soft  open- 
grain;  soft  and  spongy;  compact  or 
solid,  and  also  whether  it  is  kiln  or 
air-dried  timber.  If  it  is  is  Uln-dried, 
and  the  drying  process  has  been  car- 
ried on  too  rapidly,  the  wood  may 
have  become  case  hardened,  leaving  it 
brittle  and  lifeness.  The  timber  hav- 
ing thus  lost  part  of  its  vitality,  the 
paint  must  be  mixed  to  a  consistency 
which  will  peuetrate  to  a  depth  tnat 
will  ensure  satisfactory  results.  If 
the  paint  is  of  a  luavy  consistency 
tnd  lies  on  the  surface,  the  libers  of 
tV  wood  will  hreak  away  :hrough  con- 
tratcion  and  expansion,  bringing  the 
paint  with  it.  This  trouble  is  always 
laid  to  the  paint,  while  the  real  cause 
is  that  the  primary  coat  was  not  pro- 
perly reduced  to  penetrate  a  sufficient 
depth  to  insure  proper  binding.  Wood 
that  has  been  air-seasoned  has  had 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  lose  any  of 
its  strength,  and  it  will  hold  pain  well. 

A  little  comon  sense  reasoning 
will  ensure  good  results  with  this  , 
farmer's  friend.  There  was  d  time 
when  wood  was  cheap  and  paint  dear, 
and  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  paint- 
ed building  in  a  rural  district  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  times  have  changed 
and  wood  is  dear  with  paint  cheap.  We 
hope  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
this  fac;  by  an  increasing  number  of 
farmers  during  this  year.— I.  B.  Hen- 
derson. 


Democracy  requires  for  success  uni- 
versal knowledge,  intelligence,  and 
virtue  of  high  degree,  ana  must  pro- 
tect itself  from  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion from  within  no  less  than  from 
forceful  invasion  from  without.  There- 
fore, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  and  through  the  years  immediate- 
ly following  there  shall  be  no  lower- 
ing in  the  efficiency  of  our  systems  of 
education.  Schools  and  other  agencies 
of  education  must  be  maintained  at 
whatever  necessary  cost  and  against 
all  hurtful  interference  win  ueir  re- 
gular work  except  as  may  be  nec?- 
sary  for  the  national  defenese. — P.  P. 
Closton. 
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THE  USE  OF  CEREALS  IN  THE 

DIET  OF  THE  ONE-YEAR-OLD 

Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson. 
•  The  correct  preparatio  i  of  cereals 
is  essential  to  the  baby's  digestion. 
First,  these  should  be  given  in  variety. 
Many  a  child  refuses  pan  of  his 
morning  meal  and  develops  a  dislike 
for  breakfast  cereal  because  for  years 
he  has  been  given  notning  but  oat- 
meal. 

In  Summer,  the  most  desirable 
cereals  are  rice,  gluten,  barley,  rye, 
wheat,  and  white  hominy.  Buy  in 
small  quantities  and  keep  carefully 
covered.  In  Winter  add  oatmeal, 
farina,  and  corn-meal,  -which  is  es- 
pecially good  for  constipation.  Do  not 
depend  entirely  upon  breakfast  cereals 
served  to  grown-ups.  Try  some  of 
the  cereals  and  flours  prepared  es- 
pecially for  infant  and  delicate  diges- 
tion, such  as  oat-flour,  gluten  flour 
which  has  been  purified  and  cooked, 
crushed  barley,  which  can  be  made 
into  a  plain  porridge  or  mixed  with 
gluten  flour,  half  and  half. 

A  safe  rule  for  making  porridge  or 
gruel  is  to  moisten  finely  ground 
flours  witn  cold  water,  add  boiling 
water  and  turn  into  a  double  boiler 
to  cook  for  two  hours.  Coarser  cereals, 
liked  rolled  oats,  crushed  wheat,  or 
rice  are  placed  in  the  upper  vessel  of 
a  double  boiler,  the  boiling  water  is 
poured  over  tnem  and  they  are  steam- 
ed in  the  double  boiler  for  three 
hours. 

Here  are  several  recipes  highly  re- 
commended by  specialists  in  infant- 
feeding. 

Barley  Gruel. 

Wash,  dry,  and  grind  barley  in 
coffee-grinder.  Place  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  barley  flour,  after  grinding, 
into  the  upper  vessel  of  a  double 
boiler  with  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  same  of  granulated  sugar. 
Pour  ^over  this  one  cup  of  boiling 
water.  Cook  in  double  boiler  for 
three  hours.  Strain  throigh  coarse 
sieve,  add  one  cup  of  hot,  whole  milk 
bring  to  a  boiling  point,  and  serve. 
Browned   Flour  Gruel. 

Excellent  when  child  shows  tendency 
to  "Summer  complain."  Frist,  brown 
white  flour  whicu  has  been  sifted. 
Use  a  clean  cast-iron  pan,  into  which 
turn  one  cup  of  the  flour.  Place  on 
top  of  stove  or  in  oven  and  when  it  is 
hot,  stir  constantly  with  a  dry  spoon, 
until  it  turns  a  rich  chestnut-brown, 
but  never  let  it  burn  or  turn  black. 
Keep  this  browned  flour  in  a  tightly 
covered  jar  in  a  cool  place,  anu  use  as 
needed. 

To  make  the  gruel,  rub  one  table- 
spoonful  of  the  flour  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  a  little  cold  milk.  Heat  a  pint 
of  milk  or  of  miiK  and  cream  mixed — 
two-tbirds  milk  and  one-third  cream. 
Stir  into  this  the  browned  flour  which 
has  been  moistened  in  cold  milk. 
Boil  two  or  three  minutes  in  an  agate 
pan.  Add  a  very  little  salt,  also  sugar 
if  your  doctor  approves.  Tue  average 
specialist  advises  serving  cereals  un- 
sweetened. 

Both  corn-meal  and  bran  mush  or 
porridge  are  excellent  for  the  consti- 
pated baby.  Rift  the  meal  Into  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly,  then  turn 
into  a  double  boiler  and  cook  for 
three  hours. 

During  the  first  year,  a  child  may 
tire  of  ordinary  warm  gruel  or  por- 
ridge, served  with  mllK.  In  this  case, 
the  mother  can  try  cereals  molded  or 
as  Jelly. 

A  tasty  difih  for  a  child  whose  ap- 
petite fails  is  oatmeal  blanc-mange. 
Bring  one  pint  of  water  to  a  boll  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  double  boiler, 
set  directly  over  the  fire.  Add  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt.  When  the 
water  boiis,  stir  in  a  small  teacupful 
of  rolled  oats.  Let  this  mixture  boll 
briskly  three  minutes.  Then  set  the 
upper  vessel  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  double  boiler  and  steam  for  five 
hours.  Strain  the  porridge  through  a 
tine  soupstrainor  to  remove  husks,  and 
add  one  cupful  of  scalded  milk  and 


very  little  sugar.  Cook  four  or  five 
minutes,  then  turn  into  molds  wet 
with  cold  water,  and  set  in  cold  place 
to  mold.    Serve  with  top  miK. 

The  same  rule  for  variety  holds  good 
with  bread.  The  ordinary  baker's 
bread  made  of  white  uoUr  palls  on  the 
child  whose  diet  is  limited.  Through- 
out the  first  year,  any  bread  should  be 
dried  or  orowned  to  a  golden  tint  in 
the  oven  and  served  without  butter. 
Zwieback  can  be  served  in  the  place 
of  ordinary  toast,  for  variety.  It  now 
comes  in  packages  like  crackers. 
Graham  bread,  bran  bread,  and  corn- 
meal  muffins  can  be  toasteu  and  served 
hot  or  cold.  Graham  and  oatmeal 
crackers  crisped  ana  toasted  in  the 
oven  may  sometimes  be  substituted 
for  bread.  No  fresh  or  warm  bread, 
biscuits,  or  hot  cakes  of  any  sort 
should  be  given  to  a  child  of  this  age." 
 o_  

LOVE    OF    THE  HOME 

Henry  W.  Grady 

The  man  who  kindles  the  fire  on  the 
hearthstone  of  an  honest  and  right- 
eous home  burns  the  best  income  to 
liberty.  He  does  not  love  mankind 
less  who  loves  his  neighbor  most.  The 
germ  of  the  best  patriotism  is  in  the 
love  a  man  has  for  the  home  he  in- 
habits, for  the  soil  he  toils,  for  the 
trees  that  give  him  shade,  and  the 
hills  that  stand  in  his  pathway. 

The  love  of  home,  deep-rooted  and 
abiding;  that  bh  s  the  eyes  of  the 
dying  soldier  with  the  vision  of  the 
old  homestead  amid  green  fields  and 
clustering  trees;  that  follows  the 
busy  man  through  the  clamoring 
world,  persistent  to  put  cares  aside, 
and  at  last  draws  his  tired  feet  from 
the  highway  and  leads  him  through 
the  shady  lanes  and  well-remembered 
paths,  until,  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  he  gathers  up  the  broken 
threads  of  his  life  and  owns  the  soil 
his  conqueror — this — this  lodged  in 
the  heart  of  the  citizen  is  saving  prin- 
ciple of  our  government. 

<  o  

CANADIAN  WAR-CAKE 

No  recipe  has  been  more  popular 
than  the  one  for  Canadian  War-cake. 
Many  people  like  this  plain  cake  bet- 
ter than  the  cakes  that  call  for  butter, 
eggs  and  milk. 

2  cups  of  brown  sugar. 

2  cups  of  hot  water. 

4  tablespoons  of  lard. 

1  teaspoon  of  salt. 

1  teaspoon  of  ground  cinnamon. 

1  teaspoon  of  ground  cloves. 

i  cup  of  raisins. 

Boil  all  these  ingredients  for  five 
minutes  after  they  begin  bubbling. 
When  cold  add  3  cups  of  flour,  and  2 
teaspons  of  soda  dissolved  in  1  tea- 
spoon of  hot  water.  Bake  in  two 
loaves  in  slow  oven  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

 o  

PIE  WITHOUT  CRUST 

Lighten  your  labor  by  omitting  the 
crust  from  the  pie.  Every  woman  run- 
ning a  farm  kitchen  has  more  work 
than  she  can  do  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Serve  the  fruit,  fresh  or  stew- 
ed, and  save  the  time  spent  on  pas- 
try, also  the  uour  and  shortening 
necessary  to  make  it.  If  the  American 
pie  is  sacrificed  to  the  American 
spirit,  American  heaith  will  be  Im- 
proved. •'■ 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  omit 
pastry  in  preparing  for  custard  pies 
and  convert  the  filling  into  &  pudding. 
Custard,  potato,  or  pumpkin  filling  will 
make  Just  as  good  a  dessert  if  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way,  baked  in  a 
baking  dish  without  crust,  and  served 
with  Just  a  suggestion  of  tart  pre- 
serves or  jelly. 

Sometimes  when  you  feel  that  you 
just  must  have  pie,  try  this  plan! 
Cook  your  fruit  for  filling  and  season 
ad  ukikiI.  Place  in  pie  plate  without, 
bottom  crust.  Cover  the  top  with  thin 
slices  of  bread,  sprinkle  with  brown 
sugar,  and  Bet  In  a  hot  Btove  to  toast 
and  candy  over.    Serve  hot.   This  is 


—flyer 
mhousand 

*eopleWrote 
ThisBook 

It  contains  a  rare  story  of 
winter  discomfort  succeeded 
by  real  comfort;  of  big  fuel 
expenditures  cut  down  from 
35%  to  50#> ;  of  unusual  conveniences  made  possible  in  old  or 
new  houses,  churches,  halls  and  business  blocks. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  heating  your  home  this  fall,  you 
should  have  it  before  you.  It's  the  simple  stories  of  people  who  have 
solved  that  question  to  their  complete  satisfaction  by  installing  the 


The  Original  Patented  Pipeless  Furnace 

They  put  in  this  furnace  because  of  these  remarkable  guaranteed  advantages: 

1.  Only  one  register  is  needed;  no  pipes  in  walls  or  basement. 

2.  It  will  heat  your  house  comfortably  and  evenly. 

3.  The  cellar  will  be  cool  enough  to  store  fruits  and 

vegetables  all  winter. 

4.  It  will  save  yo\xS5fo  of  your  fuel  bill— some  say  more. 

5.  The  firepot  is  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

6.  "  It  will  burn  any  fuel. 

7.  Its  heating  principle  is  both  scientific  and  healthful. 

MEETS  ALL  CONDITIONS 

The  Caloric  Pipeless  Furnace  meets  all  these  condi- 
tions fairly  and  squarely.  It  is  guaranteed  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  manufacturer  of  warm  air  heating  systems 
in  the  United  States. 

We  want  you  to  see  this  book,  together  with  our 
"Progress"  booklet,  which  describes  the  principle  of 
Caloric  heating.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us  direct, 
and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  both  by  return  mail. 

The  Monitor  Stove  &  Range  Co. 

3335  Gest  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Save  The  Fruit  You  Preserve 

by  double  sealing  the  jars.  After  putting  on  the  cap,  just  dip 
the  whole  top  in  Parowax.  Then  air  can't  get  in  to  start 
fermentation. 

Jellies  cannot  mould  if  Parowax  is  poured  into  the  tops  of 

the  glasses. 

Parowax  is  tasteless  and  odorless;  guaranteed  under  the 

Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Sold  by  grocers  and  druggists  everywhere  in  handy  one  pound  packages. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation^ 
Denver  Cheyenne  Albuquerque  Boise 


Salt  I.akc  City 
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really  delightful  dessert  and  liked  by 
grown-ups  as  well  as  children. 

Omitting  pie  crust  Is  one  of  the 
ways  the  Food  Administration  suggests 
for  getting  at  that  25  per  cent  reduc- 
tion in  the  consumption  of  wheat 
flour. 

 o  

USING  THE  LEFTOVERS 
Leftover  Navy  Beans 

Cut  up  an  onion  and  drop  into  some 
hot  grease.  When  brown  add  a  small 
dish  of  cold  navy  beans,  fry  a  while, 
then  add  a  can  of  tomatoes  (or 
chopped  fresh  tomatoes),  season  to 
taste,  cook  steadily  for  5  minutes, 
then  serve. 

Creamed  Veal  or  Chicken 

Take  as  much  finely  flaked  cold 
veal  or  chicken  as  is  desired.  Mix 
it  well  with  a  very  rich  cream  sauce. 
Put  it  into  baked  patty  pan  shells  and 
set  it  into  the  oven  till  it  heats 
through. 

Sauce  for  above:  Into  a  sauce- 
pan put  1  tablespoonful  of  flour  mixed 
with  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream;  stir 
in  1  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  a  lit- 
tle chopped  parsley.  Set  the  pan  in 
a  vessel  of  boiling  water  and,  stir- 
ring well,  cook.  When  taken  from 
the  fire  add  another  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  pour  over  the  meat. 
Ham  Loaf 

Unjoint  a  ham-bone  where  the  meat 
has  been  cut  away  in  frying,  and  soak 
over  night  in  water  with  1  tablespoon 
of  salt  and  1  teaspoon  soda.  The 
fresh  salt  will  draw  the  briny  salt 
from  the  meat,  and  the  soda  helps 
clean  and  makes  tender  for  cooking. 
Trim  and  rinse  well.  Boil  until  per- 
fectly tender,  remove  meat  from  bone 
and  grind  in  meat-chopper.  Season 
well  with  any  preferred  meat  season- 
ing; red  pepper,  sage,  mustard  and 
vinegar  may  be  used.  Grind  the  sec- 
ond time  and  mold  in  cake.  Slice  for 
use. 

Stuffed  Peppers. 
Choose  large  sweet  peppers,  take 
out  the  seed  and  inner  part;  soak 
some  cold  bread  in  a  little  water  un- 
til soft  and  chop  fine  your  cold  left- 
over meat.  Make  a  stuffing  of  the 
meat  and  bread,  and  add  a  little  cold 
rice  and  2  or  3  large  tomatoes, 
chopped  fine.    Season  with  salt  and 


The  Unexpected 
Guest 

is  always  welcome  In  this  horn* 
because  this  housewife  is  pre- 
pared for  emergencies.  She's 
mighty  proud  of  her  delicious 
bottled  fruit  and  of  h*r  jellies, 
lams  and  preserves. 

She  always  uses 

EXTRA  FDMfi 

WJeanr]  Preserving  Sujjjr 

ABSeXLUTZLY  pqpna 

bscause  of  its  unsurpassed  qual- 
ity and  sweetness.  Comes  in 
clean  white  cotton  bags  weigh- 
ing 10,  25,  50  and  100  pounds. 

"Buy  it  by  the  Bag." 

Hade  by 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company 


pepper.  Fill  the  peppers  with  stuf- 
fing and  bake  a  half  an  hour.  Add 
butter  before  putting  in  oven,  and 
enough  water  for  ,a  gravy. 

Meat  Croquettes 

Two  cups  cold  mashed  white  pota- 
toes, 1  cup  chopped  meat,  1  well-beat- 
en egg,  1  teaspoon  ful  flour,  a  dash  of 
sage,  salt  and  popper  to  taste.  Shape, 
roll  in  cracker  crumbs  and  brown 
nicely  in  hot  fat. 

Baked  Hash 

Try  this  way  of  utilizing  the  left- 
over meat  from  a  roast  or  stew:  Line 
a  buttered  baking  dish  -with  mashed 
potatoes.  Seasou  the  chopped  cold 
meat  and  salt  and  pepper,  add  butter, 
a  little  chopped  onion  and  also  the 
leftover  gravy.  Pour  in  the  baking 
dish  and  cover  over  with  more  of  the 
mashed  potatoes.  Bake  until  lightly 
browned. 

Salad  From  Leftover  Vegetables. 

Many  cold  vegetables  can  be  used 
for  salad.  If  not  enough  of  one  kind, 
several  may  be  mixed  together;  a  lit- 
tle chopped  onion  adds  greatly  to  the 
flavor.  Serve  on  lettuce  leaves  with 
either  French  or  mayonnaise  dressing. 
Any  that  have  had  a  cream  or  white 
sauce  can  be  put  under  tne  cold  water 
faucet,  thoroughly  rinsed  and  put  in 
icebox  to  chill  first  before  using. 
Peas,  string  beans,  beets,  cauliflower, 
asparagus  can  all  be  used  separately 
or  together. 

Meat  and  Vegetable  Salad. 

Wash  and  dry  a  head  of  lettuce, 
rejecting  the  outer  leaves,  put  in  a 
salad  bowl  and  dress  with  French 
dressing,  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of 
cold  boiled  potatoes  cut  in  dice,  1 
large  sweet  apple,  chopped,  2  stalks  of 
celery,  2  tomatoes,  an  onion,  a  cup  of 
cold  meat  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  any 
left-over  vegetable;  over  the  whole 
pour  mayonnaise  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Mince  Meat. 

Bits  of  meat  from  a  soup-bone,  cold 
roast  and  steak,  etc.,  may  be  ground 
together  for  mince  meat.  2  cups 
chopped  meat,  1  cup  suet,  2  cups  ap- 
ples (dried  or  fresh;,  1  cup  each 
raisins  and  currants,  1%  cups  sugar, 
1  cup  molasses,  1  cup  vinegar;  salt 
to  taste.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  and 
cook  slowly  till  well  done.  Seal  in 
small  jars  and  put  away  to  use  as 
needed. 

Scraps  of  Pie  Crust. 

To  make  good  use  of  the  scraps 
from  trimming  the  last  pie,  roll  it  out 
into  a  flat  strip  about  4  inches  long 
and  %  inch  thick  and  as  long  as 
dough  will  allow.  Spread  this  gen- 
erously with  butter,  sugar  and  a  lit- 
tle cinnamon  or  nutmeg.  Begin  at 
one  end  and  roll;  pinch  it  down  at 
each  end  and  bake.  This  makes  a 
very  satisfactory  reply  to  the  hungry 
schoolboy  who  comes  bounding  in 
with  "Got  anything  to  eat?" 

Sour  Milk  Pan  Cakes. 

For  a  family  of  four  soak  4  or  5  cold 
biscuits  over  night  with  a  cup  of  wa- 
ter; in  the  morning  add  a  cup  of  sour 
milk,  1  egg,  a  pinch"  of  soda  and  salt, 

1  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  1 
cup  of  flour,  or  just  enough  to  make 
a  good  batter.  Stale  light  bread  or 
leftover  cereal  may  be  used  instead 
of  biscuits. 

Chocolate  Bread  Pudding. 
Use  2  cupfuls  bread  crumbs,  4  cup- 
fuls  scalded  milk,  2-3  cupful  sugar, 

2  eggs,  2  squares  of  chocolate,  % 
teaspoonful  of  sait,  1  teaspoonful  of 
vanilla.  Soak  the  crumbs  in  the  milk 
for  half  an  hour.  Mix  the  chocolate 
in  a  saucepan  placed  over  hot  water. 
Add  to  the  chocolate  half  of  the  su- 
gar and  enough  milk  taken  from  the 
bread  and  milk  to  make  of  a  con- 
sistency to  pour.  Add  to  the  bread 
and  milk,  the  chocolate,  the  remain- 
ing sugar,  salt,  vanilla  and  the  eggs, 
slightly  beaten.  Turn  into  a  buttered 
pudding  dish.  Stand  the  dish"  in  a 
pan  containing  hot  water  and  cook 
for  1  hour  in  a  moderate  oven,  or  un- 
til firm.  Serve  with  any  preferred 
sauce. 

Cereal  Cups 
Pour  the  oatmeal,  rice,  or  any 
breakfast  cereal  left  over,  into  cups 
to  mold.  For  the  dessert  that  even- 
ins  hollow  out  the  centers  of  the 
cereal  molds  and  fin  with  preserves, 
jelly,  stewed  fruit,  fresh  fruit,  raisins, 
figs  or  dates  and  nuts  or  whipped 


Nutrition 

/     minimum  cost 

That's  the  cry  of  the  world  today.  The 
food  that  qualifies  is  the  food  for  every 
home. 

Drink  a  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
every  day  in  place  of  more  expensive  foods. 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  made  of  pure 
cocoa  and  sugar,  the  two  great  nutrimental  foods, 
and  blended  in  the  right  proportions  to  insure  its 
distinctive  taste-appeal,  its  easy  assimilation  and 
unusual  nourishment.  A  tablespoonful,  lc. 
worth,  with  milk  added,  makes  a  cup— a  true 
conservation  food  beverage. 

Gkirardellfs 

Ground  Chocolate ' 

Comes  in  Yi-Vo.,  1-lb.  and  3-lb. 


f 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 


San  Francisco 


cans. 


cream,  and  pour  a  sweet  sauce  or 
plain  cream  over  all. 

Soup. 

The  bones  of  a  roast  turkey  or 
chicken  can  be  maae  into  an  excel- 
lent soup.  Boil  them  in-  plenty  of 
water  till  the  meat  falls  off.  Then 
pick  out  the  bones,  season  the  liquor 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  chopped  cel- 
ery. Thicken  with  a  little  flour  and 
water  and  let  simmer  till  it  is  well 
done. 

Potato  Balls. 

Season  cold  masned  potatoes  with 
pepper,  salt  and  nutmeg.  Beat  until 
creamy  with  a  teaspoonful  of  melted 
butter  or  cream.  To  every  cupful  of 
potatoes,  bind  together  with  2  well- 
beaten  eggs,  add  a  little  minced  pars- 
ley, if  liked,  roll  into  balls,  dip  in  beat- 
en egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs,  and 
fry  in  hot  lard;  pile  in  a  pyramid  on 
a  flat  dish  and  serve. 


THE  SLACKER  ACRE 

H.  \V.  Davis. 

I  am  the  idle  acre. 

You  will  find  me  ou  every  farm. 

For  a  long  time  no  one  has  paid 
any  attention  to  me. 

And  I  am  getting  tired  of  being  over- 
looked. 

Besides,  I  hear  that  I  am  needed — 
BADLY. 

They  say  that  many  folks  across  the 
sea  and  in  the  cities  will  go  hungry 
unless  each  acre  does  his  bit. 

And  here  I  am,  loafing. 

The  busy  acres  are  sneering  at  me. 

I  can  hear  them  whisper,  "Slacker." 

They  say  I  am  not  willing  to  do  my 
share. 

But  I  am  willing. 

If  somebody  will  take  me  and  treat 
me  right,  I  will  furnish 

Thirty  bushel  of  wheat,  or 
Seventy-five  bushels  of  corn,  or 
Sixteen  tons  of  tomatoes,  or 


FARMERS 

£re  row  m  mm 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  S.  McCornick,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vice-Pres. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vice-Pres. 
F.  M.   Michelsen,  Cashier. 


LOTS  of  other  good  things. 
I'm  not  the  slacker. 
It's  the  man  who  neglects  me — 
HE  IS  THE  SLACKER. 


Fly  a  flag  on  the  farm  and  t< 
children  what  it  stands  for. 
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Here  and  There  On  The  Farm 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  POTATO 
GRADES— RESULT  OF  POTATO 

CONFERENCE 

Growers,  shippers  and  distributors 
of  potatoes  met  in  Washington  re- 
cently to  discuss  this  year's  potato 
crop  and  to  determine  the  course  of 
action  to  he  pursued  in  the  growing 
and  distribution  oi  next  year's  crop. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  group  of  men, 
the  regular  channels  of  trade  should 
be  interrupted  as  little  as  possible,  un- 
less some  unusual  contingency  should 
arise.  In  such  event,  they  believe  that 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  is  un- 
doubtedly in  position  to  take  such 
action  as  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  all,  and  that  such  action  would  re- 
ceive their  hearty  support  and  co-op- 
eration. 

It  was  requested  that  due  consider- 
ation be  given  to  the  increased  cost  of 
production  by  reason  of  higher  labor 
and  seed  cost.  Recommendations 
we^re  also  made  that  effort  be  directed 
to  move  the  present  potato  crop  at 
such  prices  as  will  encourage  the 
grower,  not  only  to  continue  his  ef- 
forts for  the  production  of  future  large 
crops  but  crops  of  such  improved 
quality  that  an  increased  consumption 
may  be  expected. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting 
was  the  recommendation  that  definite 
grades  of  potatoes  be  adopted.  This 
was  deemed  advisable  because  of  the 
tremendous  economic  waste  due  to  im- 
proper grading;  and  also  because  the 
shipping  of  ungraded  potatoes  means 
cost  of  transportation,  waste  of  rail- 
way equipment  and  labor  in  handling 
potatoes  which,  while  worthless  at  de- 
stination, would  have  had  some  value 
as  stock  feed  on  the  grower's  farm. 

Following  Luis  meeting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration jointly  recommended  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  following 
errades,  which  in  their  opinion  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board — which  has  authorized  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  for  warehouse  receipts  on 
properly  graded  potatoes — as  well  as 
the  needs  of  growers,  dealers  and  con- 
su  ners: 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  1. 
This  grade  snail  consist  of  sound 
potatoes  of  similar  varietal  character- 
istics, which  are  practically  free  from 
dirt  or  other  foreign  matter,  frost  in- 
jury, sunburn,  second  growth  cuts, 
scab,  blierht,  dry  rot,  and  damage  caus- 
ed by  disease,  insects,  or  mechanical 
means.  The  minimum  diameter  of 
potatoes  of  the  round  varieties  shall  be 
one  and  seven-eighths  (1%)  Inches, 
and  of  potatoes  of  the  long  varieties 
one  and  three  fourts  (1%)  inches.  In 
order  to  allow  for  variations  incident 
to  commercial  grading  and  handling, 
'five  per  centum  by  weight  of  any  lot 
may  be  under  the  prescribed  size,  and, 
in  addition,  three  per  centum  by 
weight  of  any  such  lot  may  be  below 
tV  remaining  requirements  of  this 
grade. 

U.  S.  Grade  No.  2. 

This  erade  shall  consist  of  potatoes 
of  similar  varietal  characteristics, 
which  are  practically  free  from  frost 
inlury  and  decay,  and  which  are  free 
from  '  serious  damage  caused  by  dirt 
or  other  foreign  matter,  sunburn, 
second  growth,  cuts,  scab,  blight,  dry 
rot,  or  other  disease,  insects,  or 
mechanical  means.  The  minimum 
diameter  shall  he  one  and  one-half 
iV&)  inches.  Tn  order  to  allow  for 
variations  incident  to  commercial 
CTadine  and  handling,  five  per  centum 
by  weierht  of  any  lot.  may  be  under  the 
prescribed  size,  and.  in  addition,'  five 
•  per  centum  by  weight  of  any  such  lot 
may  be  below  the  remaining  require- 
ments or  this  grade. 

 o  

MANURE  SHOULD  BE  PRO- 
TECTED FROM  LEACHING 
F.  L.  Duley. 

Manure  Is  one  of  the  perishable 
fnrm  products,  and  under  ordinary 
conditions  It  In  Imnosslblo  to  return 
all  of  this  material  to  the  land.  Tn 
fa^t  the  average  farmer  returns  only 
abont  half  the  fertility  contained  in 


manure,  and  many  men  fall  far  short 
of  this.  The  decrease  in  the  value  of 
manure  in  the  farmyard  is  due  to 
several  causes,  but  the  leaching  away 
of  the  soluble  material  during  rains 
is  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of 
loss.  Experiments  carried  on  at  var- 
ious experiment  stations  show  that 
where  manure  is  exposed  to  the  wea- 
ther for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months 
no  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  fertil- 
ity is  lost.  The  average  farm  animal 
uses  only  a  small  portion  of  the  min- 
eral elements  consumed  in  the  feed 
and  on  the  average  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen,  70  per  cent  of  the 
phosphorus  and  75  per  cent  of  the 
potassium  is  avoided  in  the  manure. 
These  elements,  especially  the  potas- 
sium and  nitrogen  are  in  very  soluble 
form  and  are  readily  leached  away  by 
rain  water.  The  phosphorus  is 
slightly  more  stable  and  a,  smaller  per 
cent  of  it  is  lost,  however  its  loss  is 
not  so  important  oecause  it  is  present 
in  much  smaller  quantities  and  its 
selling  price  per  pound  is  far  below 
either  of  the  other  two  elen  ents. 

The  greatest  loss  from  leaching  will 
occur  where  animals  are  fed  in  open 
lot.  Here  a  very  large  per  cent  of 
the  manure  is  directly  exposed  to  tue 
rainfall  and  the  loss  may  be  even 
greater  if  the  lots  are  located  on  hill- 
sides where  much  of  the  material  may 
be  carried  away  by  erosion.  This 
greatly  impoverishes  the  manure  and 
lessens  its  ability  to  produce  crops. 
A  three  years'  test  at  the  New  Jersey 
Station  showed  that  fresh  manure 
gave  40  per  cent  greater  increase  in 
the  yield  of  crops  than  did  leached 
manure. 

Fully  one-half  of  the  plant  food 
value*  of  manure  is  contained  in  the 
liouid  portion.  Since  this  is  entirely 
soluble  in  water  it  is  the  most  readilv 
leached  away.  Much  greater  care  is 
therefore  necessary  in  conserving  this 
material  than  is  required  with  the 
solid  portion.  An  ample  supply  of 
bedding  of  some  sort  should  always 
be  used  to  absorb  the  liquid  before  it 
has  time  to  drain  away  or  ferment. 
Where  large  quantities  are  produced  a 
cistern  for  its  storage  may  be  ad- 
visable. 

The  leaching  of  manure  may  be 
lararely  prevented  by  hauling  it  direct 
to  the  field,  or  by  proper  methods  of 
storage.  When  possible  it  Is  better 
to  haul  the  manure  direct  to  the  land 
as  soon  as  it  is  produced.  Then  the 
leachings  are  largely  carried  into  the 
soil  by  the  rain  water  rather  than 
lost  in  the  drainage  from  the  feed  lot. 
The  manure  from  hogs  and  sheen 
should  If  nossible  he  allowed  to  drop 
in  the  field  for  these  manures  are  the 
most  difficult  to  haul  back  to  the  land 
and  the  loss  through  leaching  may  be 
even  greater  than  with  the  manure 
from  other  animals. 

Tf  it  is  impractical  to  haul  the 
manure  direct,  to  the  field  as  soon  ph 
it  is  produced,  it  should  he  stored  in 
such  way  as  to  reduce  the  loss  from 
leaching  as  much  as  possible.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  keeping  tue 
manure  under  cover,  that  is.  by  leav- 
ing it  in  stalls  or  sheds  where  it  is 
well  tramned  down,  or  by  piling  it  in 
a  shed  built  for  the  purpose.  When 
manure  is  piled  in  a  shed  It  should  be 
packed  down  well  and  kept  :no!st  to 
prevent  "flre-fanging." 

Tf  no  shed  is  available  the  best 
method  of  storing  It  in  the  open  is  by 
Tilling  it  in  a  compact  pile  with  near- 
lv  perpendicular  sides.  The  Pile 
Hboulfl  he  left  flat  on  top  so  that  it 
will  absorb  the  rain  water  rather  than 
allow  it  to  run  off.  This  not  only  les- 
ions the  amount  of  leaching,  hut  helps 
Voon  the  manure  moist  and  thus  re- 
duces the  fermentation.  Where  it  Is 
nnnessfirv  to  store  larce  quantities  of 
manure  in  the  open,  1t  will  often  be 
found  profitable  to  construct  a  con- 
crete manure  pit  or  floor  having  raised 
r'd*res.  where  all  the  lortchtng  from 
the  manure  pile  can  be  saved. 

 n  

SAVAGERY  OF  THE  WEED 
'A  weed,"  sayB  the  Rural  New  York- 


er, "is  a  wild  plant  and  trained  to 
struggle  and  fight  for  its  existence." 
It  then  states: 

"A  cultivated  plant  has  had  much 
of  the  fight  taken  out  of  it  through 
long  years  of  selecting  and  training  it 
for  useful  ends.  Nothing  can  remain 
a  wild  fighter  and  at  the  same  time 
excel  in  useful  qualities.  One  quality 
must  give  way  as  the  other  advances. 
The  original  dog  and  wolf  are  proba- 
bly much  alike  in  character.  The 
moderp  house-dog,  dwarfed  in  size 
and  trained  in  gentle  habits,  must  be 
protected  from  the  wolf,  or  the  lat- 
ter would  eat  him  up.  In  like  man- 
ner, corn  or  wheat  or  potatoes  or 
root  crops  can  never  hold  their  own 
against  quack  grass,  ragweed,  or  red- 
root.  Left  to  themselves  in  such  a 
struggle,  the  useful  or  "cultivated' 
plants  are  always  swamped.  The  cul- 
tivated grasses,  in  a  sour,  neglected 
lawn  or  pasture  give  way  to  tne  weeds 
and  poor  grass,  but  put  on  lime  and 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus,  and  the  bet- 
ter grasses  come  back  and  occupy  the 
land.  This  same  thing  runs  all 
through  life,  for  as  plants  or  animals 
are  improved  and  made  more  useful 
through  selection  and  care,  they  must 
have  higher  culture,  better  feeding, 
and  more  careful  protection.  They 
are  no  longer  fighters,  but  things  to 
be  defended  and  fought  for  as  the 
price  of  their  improvement." 

 o  

SMUT  IN  GRAIN 
Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — What  is  the  cause  of 
smut  in  grain?  Can  the  mills  make 
good  flour  from  wheat  with  smut  in 
it?  Is  smutty  grain  injurious  to  live 
stock,  such  as  hogs,  etc. 

Please  answer  through  the  columns 
of  your  paper  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

S.  J.  Foster. 

Answered  by  George  R.  Hill,  Jr., 
Plant  Pathologist. 

Smut  in  grain  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
which  grows  on  the  inside  of  the 
stalks  and  leaves  and  then  grows  up 
into  the  head  to  produce,  its  spores. 
These  spores  are  produced  on  the  in- 
side of  the  kernel  as  black  sooty 
masses.  If  there  is  not  too  much 
smut  in  the  grain  it  may  be  used  to 
make  an  inferior  grade  of  flour,  but 
for  the  best  grades  smut-free  wheat 
should  be  used.  More  than  1  per 
cent  of  smutty  kernels  will  give  an 
offensive  odor  to  the  Hour.  Smutty 
grain  may  be  fed  to  hogs — so  far  as 
is  known — without  injurious  results. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  having 
smutty  grain  in  Utah.  Smut  can  be 
controlled  completely  if  the  grain  is 
properly  cleaned  and  treated  before 
planting. 

 o  

DOES  THE  FARMER  READ? 
J.  C.  Mohler. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farmer 
has  largely  overcome  his  old  time  pre- 
judice against  agricultural  literature. 
It  is  equally  true  that  he  is  a  discrim- 
inating reader  and  by  no  means  ac- 
cepts as  gospel  everything  that  bears 
the  label  of  farm  literature.  The  pow- 
er of  farm  literature  depends  on  the 
character  of  that  literature.  Ably 
written  and  edited;  dealing  with  facts, 
not  fiction;  with  concrete  experiences, 
not  glittering  generalities,  the  printed 
page  is  a  mighty  factor  for  better 
farming,  better  homes,  greater  com- 
forts, and  for  procuring  that  broader 
culture  of  life  which  humanity  craves. 

Among  the  more  progressive  farm- 
ers the  reading  habit  is  rapidly  devel- 
oping. It  is  no  exaggerration  to  say 
that  demands  on  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture for  Information  about  farming 
and  rural  improvement  have  increased 
50  per  cent  in  the  past  five  years. 
Plainly,  the  reason  farmers  are  taking 
more  interest  in  farm  literature  is  that 
they  are  finding  It  valuable  in  their 
operations. 

Boundless  Chances  For  Service 

"The  amount  of  good  that  may  come 
through  the  dissemination  of  high- 
class  literature  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  husbandmen  is  unlimited,  and 
in  tb1s  field  there  are  boundless  oppor- 
tunities for  real,  genuine  service, 
worthy  of  the  most  cultured  minds  and 
of  broadest  intellects. 

FarmerB  realize  that  life  is  too  short 


Every  Drop 
Counts 


Don't  trust  to  luck  for  the 
correct  lubrication  of  your  Ford 
car.  Know  that  the  oil  is 
reaching  every  moving  part  of 
your  motor  by  keeping  your 
crank  case  filled  with — 

SIMPLEX 

FORD 
Motor  Oil 

This  efficient  Ford  lubricant 
cuts  the  most  of  gasoline — it  re- 
duces the  load  of  your  engine. 
"More  miles  to  the  gallon." 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  encine 

and  a  team  and  adesiretomake 
money  this  winter,  set  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
.  dreds  of  f  armera  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  let?  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  strong, 
easyto  move  right  to  tho  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  torun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
La  tides   &  Company 
Salt  Lake.  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 


Better  anticipate  your  requirments 
now. 

Cotton  Seed  Cake— Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food— Hay 

BROWN    BROKERAGE  CO. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


When  you  answer  an  auvertlsement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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Take  A  Vacation 

This  Winter 


M 


Who  more  than  the 

farmer  has  earned  a  va- 
cation? Yet  how  rarely  does  he  take 
one!  Of  what  real  good  to  you — or  to 
your  wife — is  the  eternal  grind  in  the 
torrid  heat  of  summer  and  the  frigid 


cold  of  winter? 


See  and  Enjoy 


mm 


WAJT1INGTON      OREGON     BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


A  vacation  this  winter  will  be  the  best  investment 
you  ever  made.  There  is  no  better  way  in  which  you  can 
spend  your  money.  It  will  give  you  more  vigor  and  vitality 
for  the  work  that  is  to  come.  It  will  renew  your  health. 
It  will  lengthen  your  life. 

The  change  in  altitude  from  the  high  levels  of  your  home 
to  the  sea  level,  from  the  hard,  keen,  intense 
cold  to  the  temperate  climate  on  the  Pacific  i 
Coast,  warmed  by  the  Japan  Current,  with," 
flowers  blooming  the  winter  through  and  the 
residents  enjoying  automobiling  and  boat 
travel  every  month  in  the  year,  will  be 
lively  delight. 

Write  to  us  for  any  information. 
Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Assn. 


Dept.  p.  L.  C  Smith  Building, 
Seattle 


^7 


The  Pacific  Northwest  has  the  finest  all-the-year-'round 
climate  in  the  World. 


Hides,  Pelts,  Wool,  Metals,  Etc. 
Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags  Free  on  Request 
Chicago,  Hide,  Fur  and  Wool  House,  Inc. 

Capital  $250,000.00 

Manufacturing  Furriers  and  Tanners 
Douglas,  Wyoming,  U.  S.  A. 


to  learn  everything  by  first  hand  ex- 
perience, and  they  are  looking  to  every 
available  source  of  information  for 
ideas  and  suggestions  that  will  help 
them  in  their  business.  Several  forces 
are  at  work  to  meet  this  need.  The 
experiment  stations  are  circulating 
much  valuable  literature  in  the  form 
of  bulletins.  Helpful  publications  are 
issued  by  national  and  state  agricul- 
tural departments,  and  by  commercial 
printing  plants.  The  agricultural 
press  has  greatly  widened  its  sphere 
of  usefulness. 

Wants  Others'  Experiences 

The  printed  page  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  single  agency  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  agricultural  knowledge.  It  is 
highly  important,  therefore,  that  what 
is  thus  conveyed  be  absolutely  relia- 
ble. Not  only  that,  but  it  must  be 
written  in  a  plain,  understandable 
way,  avoiding  technical  language  and 
the  temptation  to  "fine  writing." 

The  farmer  places  great  store  in 
the  experience  of  others  who  have 
made  conspicuous  successes.  As  a 
general  thing  he  scouts  "theory";  he 
wants  literature  that  tells  how  it  was 
done,  rather  than  literature  telling 
tew  it  should  be  done.  In  other 
words,  he  wants  accounts  of  experi- 
ences and  practices  rather  than 
preachments  that  tell  of  his  short- 
coming and  faults. 

Writers  should  be  careful  not  to 
mderestimate  the  intellect  of  the 
farmer.  They  should  realize  that  the 
men  on  the  farm  are  the  kin  of  our 
modern  captains  of  industry,  and  as 
a  class  are  of  the  same  mold  and  have 
mental  powers  just  as  great  as  the 
iwellers  of  the  city.  It  is  an  offense 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  farmer  to 
write  'down'  to  him.  He  is  an  equal 
md  possibly  in  some  ways  a  superior. 
To  succeed  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
literature,  be  accurate,  be  sure  of 
your  facts,  be  sincere  ,  be  truthful, 
and  do  not  overdraw. 

 o  

HORSE  MUST  WORK  WELL 

IF  FARMER  GETS  PROriT 
W.  cj.  Grimes. 

The  modern  farm  depends  as  much 
jpon  the  efficiency  of  of  the  horse  as 
upon  human  labor.  Horse  labor  is  the 
heavy  item  of  expense  in  tne  produc- 
tion of  a  crop. 

The  cost  of  keeping  a  norse  for  a 
year  varies  from  $75  to  ?125.  About 
two-thirds  of  this  cost  is  for  feed,  the 
remaining  one-third  consisting  of  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  deprecia- 
tion, eost  of  shelter,  insurance,  and 
taxes. 

The  cost  varies  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
horse  is  kept.  Tne  more  a  horse  works 
the  cheaper  the  cost  of  one  hour's 
labor.  On  a'  well  managed  farm  the 
horse  seldom  works  more  than  50 
per  cent  or  the  time  it  could  work,  and 
on  a  poorly  organized  farm  the  horse 
often  only  works  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  maximum  time. 

On  a  well  managed  farm  a  horse 
averages  1,072  hours  of  labor  for  the 
year,  as  a  cost  of  7.2  cents  an  hour. 
On  a  poorly  managed  farm  the  same 
size  where  more  horses  are  carried 
tfita  are  required,  each  horse  averages 
only  8u4  hours  of  labor  for  the  year  at 
a  cost  nf  15  cents  an  nour. 

Reduction  of  the  cost  of  horse 
labor  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
use  of  more  brood  mares.  This  cost 
may  also  be  reduced  by  distributing 
the  horse  labor  as  nearly  as  possible 
throughout  the  year. 

Economic  nu  t  hods  of  management 
Jf  horse  labor  cannot  be  so  deter- 
mined as  to  apply  to  every  special 
problem,  which  may  arise  on  farms 
under  various  conditions.  The  farm- 
■BDUBt  work  out  details  to  fit  his  spe- 
cial case. 

 o  

Prophecy 

Applicant — "Is  there  an  opening 
|t»erte  for  a  live-wire,  hustling  college 

Office  Boy — "Naw,  but  there's  goin' 
to  be  if  T  don't  git  me  salary  raised  by 

(ter-morrow  night." — Life. 

i   o  

A"E»t  less  candy.    The  Allies  need 

IK^ngar,"  says  the  Food  Administ- 
ration.   "All  right."  our  potriotic  farm 

I^Vand  girls  are  saying,  "Nuts  and 
*>pcorn  are  better  anyway." 


THE  UTAH  DRY  FARM- 
NEW  ERA  DEVELOPS 
(Continued  from  page  3) 
region  having  at  least  twelve  inches 
of  rainfall  during  the  year,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  successful  dry  farm  may 
be  laid.  . 

Up  to  the  present  time  fall  wheat 
has  been  by  far  the  most  important 
dry  farm  crop  in  Utah.  Since  the 
greater  part  of  the  precipitation  comes 
during  the  winter  months,  crops  plant- 
ed in  the  fall  are  able  to  use  this 
moisture  more  effectively  than  those 
planted  in  the  spring  after  the  soil  has 
in  part  dried  out.  Baney,  oats  and 
rye  have  all  been  raised  with  fair 
success.  In  certain  sections  corn  and 
potatoes  have  done  well,  while  in 
some  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  state 
the  sorghums  have  found  favor.  In  a 
number  of  the  more  favorable  localities 
alfalfa  has  produced  a  very  satisfac- 
tory, amount  of  forage  in  addition 
to  a  crop  of  seed. 

The  planting  of  alfalfa  in  rows  for 
the  production  of  seed  is  a  practice 
that  bids  fair  to  be  very  successful. 
Alfalfa  seed  commands  a  high  price, 
and  where  the  yield  is  good  the  re- 
turns per  acre  of  land  are  very  satis- 
factory. A  crop  that  promises  well  for 
the  future  is  beans.  This  crop  gives 
excellent  yields  and  it  is  a  good  crop 
with  which  to  rotate  the  smail  grains. 
Lack  of  Care  Deplored. 

Probably  the  greatest  cause  of  fail- 
ure in  dry  farming  is  the  lack  of  care 
in  tilling  the  land.  Farmers  practice 
snort-cut  methods,  thinking  that 
greater  care  is  not  necessary,  and  as 
a  result  they  fail  completely.  It  is 
rare  that  the  farmer  who  practices 
tne  approved  metaods  carefully  year 
after  year  has  a  failure.  The  man  who 
expects  a  full  crop  when  he  does  only 
half  the  proper  amount  of  work  is  the 
one  who  is  disappointed.  In  breaking 
up  new  land  a  period  of  time  should 
elapse  between  plowing  and  seeding 
in  order  to  allow  the  soil  to  accumu- 
late sufficient  moisture  to  carry  the 
crop  to  maturity.  Deep  plowing  should 
be  practiced  to  form  a  proper  seed 
bed  to  assist  the  soil  in  taking  up 
moisture  and  to  promote  the  liber- 
ation of  plant  food.  Since  one  year's 
precipitation  is  not  usually  sufficient 
to  produce  a  crop,  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  have  the  land  fallowed  each  alter- 
nate year  and  during  the  fallow  sea- 
son it  is  necessary  to  keep  weeds  and 
vegetation  of  every  kind  from  grow- 
ing and  using  the  stored  moisture. 

Since  dry  farming  is  necessarily 
done  under  difficulties,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  great  caution  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  a  farm  and 
in  methods  of  handling  it. 

Greatest  Attention  Necessary. 

On  the  irrigated  farm  fair  crops 
may  often  be  raised  even  where 
slovenly  methods  are  practiced,  but 
on  the  dry  farm  the  greatest  attention 
must  be  given  to  every  detail  or  fail- 
ure is  sure  to  result.  Persons  who 
are  unfamiliar  wuh  agriculture  of 
arid  regions  should  take  the  trouble 
to  inform  themselves  thoroughly  on 
the  subject  before  making  heavy  in- 
vestments in  dry  farming  property. 

Special  methods  are  necessary  to 
cope  with  drought,  and  a  knowledge 
of  these  methods  must  be  obtained  be- 
fore success  can  be  expected.  The 
most  careful  study  should  be  made  of 
the  precipitation  records  of  an  area 
before  attempting  to  dry  farm  on  it. 

Utah  has  immense  areas  of  fertile 
soil  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  dry 
farm  crops,  and  the  experience  of 
more  than  forty  years  has  demon- 
strated that  iiie  rainfall  in  many  parts 
of  the  state  is  adequate,  when  proper- 
ly conserved,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ordinary  farm  crops.  The  exact  area 
that  will  be  brought  under  cultivation 
by  this  method  of  farming  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
be  many  times  as  large  as  tue  area 
that  can  be  irrigated. 

That  success  will  follow  the  use  of 
proper  dry  farm  methods  in  Utah  is 
just  as  certain  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  investigated  the  question  as 
that  disaster  will  follow  ignorance  and 
carelessness. 


GET  OUT  OF  THE  RUT 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  easily  it  is 
to  make  ruts  on  a  soft  road?  First 


comes  a  light  team,  leaving  but  slight 
trace  of  its  progress.  But  slight  as  it 
is  the  heavily  laden  wagon  that  fol- 
lows it  will  generally  take  the  same 
track.  It  leaves  a  rut.  A  few  other 
wagons  cause  the  rut  to  sink  deeper. 
First  thing  we  know  luere  is  a  rut 
there  which  we  cannot  get  out  of,  no 
matter  how  we  try.  If  we  get  trying 
too  hard  we  are  liable  to  break  a 
wheel.  It  is  only  by  watching  and 
seizing  our  opportunity  that  we  can 
get  out  at  all. 

And  did  you  ever  figure  that  not  all 
the  ruts  we  encounter  and  get  into  are 
visible  on  the  county  roads?  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  of  the  ruts  in  the 
highway  of  life,  the  ruts  we  encounter 
in  our  everyday  existence';  There  are 
ruts  in  every  profession,  farming  as 
well  as  the  rest.  Sometimes  we  get 
into  them  so  deep  that  we  cannot  see 
out.  And  when  that  is  the  case  we 
want  to  stop  and  look  around.  We 
have  to  size  up  the  situation.  If  we 
pull  ahead  blindly  there  can  be  no 
change.  If  we  pull  off  too  short  we 
are  liable  to  come  to  grief. 

There  are  too  many  farmers  in  this 
and  other  states  farming  in  a  rut.  They 
do  things  because  their  fathers  did 


them,  because  their  neighbors  are  do- 
ing them.  They  don't  get  out  and  see 
what  the  other  fellows  are  doing,  they 
do  not  look  ahead  for  chances  to  get 
out  of  the  rut.  The  science  of  farm- 
ing, and  it  can  be  truly  called  a 
science  these  days,  is  making  progress. 
Old  methods  have  in  many  cases  been 
replaced  by  better  ones.  New  ones  are 
being  perfected  all  the  time.  Now  no 
one  with  sense  is  apt  to  advocate  the 
adoption  of  every  new-fangled  con- 
traption or  scheme  that  comes  along. 
That  is  not  the  idea.  But  look  them 
ah  over  and  see  if  you  cannot  pick  up 
some  hunches  that  will  help  you.  Read 
your  agricultural  paper,  go  to  market 
with  your  livestock  and  talk  to  the 
other  stockmen  you  meet  there,  go  to 
the  extension  meetines  and  farmers' 
gatherings.  It  is  your  own  fault  if 
you  do  not  derive  some  benefit  from 
them.  Visit  that  old  neighbor  of  yours 
in  the  other  part  of  the  state.  Do  any- 
thing to  get  away  where  you  can  size 
things  up  and  see  over  the  rut  that 
envelopes  you.  Montana  has  long  had 
the  name  of  beinsr  a  progressive 
state — it  cannot  maintain  it  nnless 
everyone  of  us  helps.  And  we  benefit 
too. 
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RAISING  YOUNG  PIGS 

Alfred  Jones. 
Considerable  care  should  be  given 
young  pigs.  Much  will  depend  upon 
a  good  start.  Even  the  little  weakly 
pigs  by  the  right  kind  of  care  may  be- 
come thrifty  and  develop  into  large 
porkers. 

The  sow  should  be  noticed  very 
closely  after  she  farrows.  She  will 
not  need  food  for  at  least  10  or  12 
hours  after  she  farrows.  Her  first  food 
may  be  skimmed  milk,  slop,  etc.  Then 
she  may  be  fed  more  and  richer  feed. 
Equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  shorts, 
which  may  be  allowed  to  soak,  makes 
a  good  ration.  A  little  green  food 
will  also  be  beneficial.  Finally  the 
sow  will  need  an  abundance  of  rich 
nitrogenous  feed  in  ord-r  that  she 
may  nourish  the  pigs. 

Pigs  will  son  begin  tr  eat  if  left 
with  their  mother  at  feeding  time. 
Usually  by  the  time  they  are  three 
weeks  old  they  will  be  eating  feed.  A 
good  plan  is  to  give  them  access  to 
another  pen  or  if  the  sow  is  in  the  pas- 
ture leave  a  gap  for  the  pigs  in  an- 
other pen.  But  this  is  not  necessary, 
as  many  prefer  to  feed  the  pigs  with 
the  sow. 

A  good  ration  for  the  pigs  at  first 
is  skimmed  milk,  with  a  little  shorts 
stirred  into  it.  They  will  soon  relish 
soaked  whole  corn  or  slop  in  which 
corn  meal,  ground  barley  has  been 
stirred. 

Exercise  is  very  important  for 
young  pigs.  If  confined  in  a  small 
pen  some  may  get  too  fat,  others  may 
not  get  enough  food.  The  best  way  to 
raise  pigs  is  to  have  pasture  for  them 
and  their  dams.  However,  if  the  sow 
is  given  too  wide  a  range  at  first  she 
may  ramble  more  than  is  good  for  the 
pigs.  But  they  will  soon  be  strong 
enough  for  this  and  it  will  benefit 
them. 

The  age  at  which  pigs  should  be 
weaned  is  not  easily  told.  Some  pre- 
fer leaving  the  pigs  with  the  sows  for 
10  to  12  weeks.  In  this  case  the  sow 
generally  weans  her  own  pigs.  Farm- 
ers want  two  litters  a  year,  hence 
they  are  anxious  to  teach  the  pigs 
how  to  eat  as  early  as  possible  so  they 
cnn  wean  early.  If  the  pigs  have  been 
taught  to  eat  and  are  fed  properly 
they  should  be  ready  to  wean  in  six 
weeks.  But  care  must  be  used  so 
they  will  not  be  stunted.  Pigs  weaned 
this  early  should  have  skimmed  milk. 
If  this  is  not  possible  it  will  be  best 
to  wait  about  two  weeks  longer. 

Weaning  may  be  done  simply  by 
putting  the  pigs  in  a  pen  away  from 
the  sow.  They  should  be  fed  about 
four  times  a  day  for  best  results. 
Skimmed  milk  and  shorts  mixed  is  a 
most  excellent  feed.  They  will  soon 
need  some  grain  such  as  soaked  corn, 
chops,  ground  barley,  ground  oats,  etc. 
But  they  are  growing  and  will  need 
bone  and  muscle-forming  food,  hence 
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Improved  Powers  • 
Combined  Well  13  or  Ins 
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Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
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a  rich  protein  ration  will  be  desirable. 
Some  succulent  food  will  soon  be 
needed  and  they  will  thrive  best  if 
turned  into  a  pasture  as  soon  as 
weaned. 

To  raise  cheap  pork  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  give  the  pigs  every  possible 
advantage.  They  should  grow  as  fast 
as  possible  and  reach  the  age  of  pork- 
ers as  early  as  feds  and  care  will 
permit.  To  do  this  the  feeder  must 
give  close  attention  and  have  an  abun- 
dance of  feed  .with  pasture. 

Pigs  can  always  harvest  the  crops 
cheaper  than  the  feeder  can  for  them. 
To  utlize  their  help  in  harvesting 
while  they  are  getting  exercise,  plant 
crops  and  turn  the  pigs  into  the 
fields.  This  will  save  labor  and  re- 
duce cost  of  pork  production. 
 o  

OUR  LIVESTOCK  SHOULD 

BE  INCREASED 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Food  Administration  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  stock  men  and 
farmers  the  following  general  position 
as  to  the  American  and  the  world  situ- 
ation in  food  animals. 

One  of  the  incidents  of  the  European 
war  has  been  the  slaughter  of  large 
numbers  of  animals,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  already  the  herds  of  Europe  have 
been  diminished  by  28,000,000  cattle, 
54,000,000  sheep  and  32,000,000  hogs. 
An  accelerated  increase  in  this  diminu- 
tion of  meat  animals  must  take  place 
in  Europe  from  month  to  month  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts. 

We  have  two  problems  in  meat  sup- 
plies: The  first  is  the  task  of  supply- 
ing our  own  soldiers  and  citizens  and 
helping  feed  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
of  our  Allies  during  the  war;  and  to  do 
this  we  must  furnish  larger  supplies 
and  must  find  these  supplies  for  the 
present  largely  by  reduction  in  our 
own  consumption  and  waste. 

The  second  problem  is  th  one  which 
we  desire  to  bring  particularly  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  producer, 
and  that  is:  After  the  war,  Europe, 
with  diminished  animals,  and  there- 
fore diminished  annual  production  of 
animal  food,  will  require  larger  im- 
ports of  meats  during  the  years  of  re- 
cuperation, and  will  probably  require 
the  actual  import  of  breeding  animals. 
Therefore,  in  a  broad  way,  the  outlook 
to  the  American  producer  from  now 
on  and  after  the  war  will  be,  (a)  a 
large  demand  for  animal  products,  (b) 
a  continuing  necessity  for  meat  and 
dniry  animals  to  convert  forage  and 
grains  not  needed  for  human  consump- 
tion into  meats  and  dairy  products. 

The  herds  and  flocks  of  the  country 
can  only  be  increased  over  a  period  of 
years,  and  the  foundation  for  such  an 
increase  should  be  laid  at  once.  Such 
increase  is  a  national  interest,  and  it 
must  be  made  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  producer. 

Some  sections  of  our  country  are 
stocked  to  capacity  with  mother  ewes, 
from  which  lambs  are  marketed  at 
from  70  to  80  pounds  weight.  This  is 
the  most  economic  method  of  produc- 
ing mutton,  just  as  "baby  beef"  is 
the  most  economic  method  of  produc- 
ing beef,  and  the  quality  of,  both  these 
meats  is  of  the  best. 

What  we  need  is  more  cows  and  more 
ewes  producing  the  700  pound  calf  and 
the  70  pound  lamb.  We  wish  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  farmer  in 
his  industry  by  convincing  him  that 
he  will  get  a  fair  share  of  a  fair  price 
paid  by  the  consumer  and  extending 
to  him  credit  on  a  reasonable  basis  so 
he  may  be  able  to  equip  his  farm  for 
hnndling  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  suc- 
cessfully. Only  by  adopting  the  fore- 
going methods  and  principles  can  pro- 
duction bn  stimulated  and  the  con- 
sumer protected. 

It  ia  essential  for  the  future  welfare 
of  our  nation  that  the  supply  of  all 
meat  animals  be  increased.  This,  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  directly 
increasing  the  food  supply  of  the  coun- 
try, but  more  livestock  on  the  farm 
means  more  fertility  In  the  farm; 
more    fertility    means    larger  grain 


Barberlon -Greenwich  Road,  i%  mile  west 
ot  Lodi.  Ohio,  in  Medina  County.  Built 
by  Elyria  Construction  Co.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 


Roads,  Good  365  Days 

a  year  mean 
more  to  the 
farmer  now 
than  ever 

YMRMERS  living 

JP  on  concrete  paved 
roads  have  no  fear 
that  bumper  crops  will 
fail  to  bring  them  prosperity. 
They  can  market  every  day 
of  the  year  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Concrete  roads  are 
365-day-a-year-roads.  The  difference  between  mud  roads 
and  concrete  roads  is  the  difference  between  crops  rotting 
on  the  farm  and  crops  on  the  way  to  the  world's  markets 
when  prices  and  demand  are  best. 

Railroads  have  more  than  they  can  do  now. 

Concrete  roads  and  motor  trucks  make  the  farmer 
largely  independent  of  the  railroad.  Now,  more  than  ever 
before,  will  the  farmer  value  good  roads  if  he  has  them, 
and  regret  their  absence  if  without  them. 

Be  sure  you  know  what  a  concrete  road  is. 

Concrete  is  made  of  portland  cement,  sand  and  pebbles 
or  crushed  stone,  and  water.  It  is  hard  and  durable,  rigid 
and  unyielding.  Concrete  is  the  material  used  in  build- 
ing concrete  dams,  factories,  bridges,  and 
big  engineering  works  like  the  Panama  Canal 
requiring  great  solidity  and  strength. 


CONCRETE  ROADS 

Their  Advantages 
No  Mud— No  Dust 
No  Ruts— No  Holes 
No  Slipping 
No  Skidding 
Easy  Hauling 
Smooth  Riding 
Long  Life — Safety 
Always  ReadyforUse 
Low  Maintenance 
Moderate  Cost 


Concrete  roads  are  not  costly  to  build.  They 

are  cheap  to  maintain.  Write  for  a  free  copy 
of  Bulletin  136.  You,  Mr.  Taxpayer-Farmer, 
can  have  the  kind  of  roads  you  demand.  You  will 
demand  concrete  roads  when  when  you  read  this. 
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crops  produced  at  a  less  cost  per 
bushel;  more  cheaply  produced  grain 
should  mean  cheaper  bread  to  the  con- 
sumer as  well  as  more  net  profit  to 
the  farmer.  Especially  should  the  en- 
ergies of  the  farmer  be  directed  to  in- 
creasing the  sheep  stock  of  the  coun- 
try. Clothing  comes  next  to  food  as  a 
necessity.  Not  only  does  the  sheep 
meet  the  demand  from  a  food  and  fer- 
tility standpoint,  but  for  its  wool  for 
clothing,  there  is  no  substitute.  Every 
interest  that  can  mak  >  itself  felt  should 
advocate  and  encourage  the  establish- 
ing of  flocks  of  sh£ep  in  proportion  to 
size  of  farms  in  every  section  of  our 
country.  Every  farmer  should  carry 
to  its  yearling  from  every  heifer  calf 
of  both  dairy  and  br°f  breeds  and 
every  ewe  lamb  that  promises  to  have 
an  economic  future. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring 
to  maturity  every  heifer  calf  or  ewe 
lamb  whose  breeding  will  give  some 
assurance  that  it  will  convert  its  feed 
into  either  profitable  meat  or  profitable 
dairy  products. 

State  authorities  should  take  im- 
mediate action  to  control  the  dogs 
whose  depredations  have  made  sheep 
raising  on  the  farm  so  difficult  a  task. 

It  is  equally  desirable  to  increase 
hog  production  In  thie  country  by 
every  means  possible.  The  increase 
in  demand  for  pork  products  is  no 
less  than  for  cattle  and*i.sheep  pro- 
ducts. In  this  matter  the  expansion 
of  existing  herds  is  essential,  and  a 
redistribution  of  hogs  from  centerB  of 
less  feed  supplies  to  those  of  greater 


resources  is  necessary.  Furtherr 
the  raising  of  pigs  by  suburban 
lations  and  the  utilization  of  he 
garbage  and  perishable  not  others 
useful  is  of  double  advantage  to 
nation. 

The  law  that  we  are  now  opera 
under  as  to  food  control  is  conce 
and  administered  in  a  desire  to 
tain  remunerative  and  stimulative 
turns  to  the  producer  and  to  er 
these  products  to  reach  the  const 
with  only  a  reasonable  profit  allc 
for  services  rendered.  Therefore 
is  the  object  of  the  Administrate 
eliminate  unnecessary  cost  betv 
producer  and  consumer. 

 o  

FARMERS  SHOULD  BREED 

DRAFT  HORJ 
By  Waynes  Dinsmore,  Secretary  iB 
cheron  Society  of  America.  % 

The  danger  of  overproductlon_^H 
horses  is  remote.  It  costs  more™ 
produce  them  than  any  other  clfll 
of  livestock.  For  that  reason  mtfl 
farmers  sit  back  and  proclaim  that 
it  doesn't  pay  to  raise  horses;  V^k 
thoro  never  was  a  time  when  tfte 
horso  market  was  so  dull  as  )N^| 
that  the  motor  truck  and  traqM 
have  killed  the  horse  business  flW 
the  horse  is  a  tiling  of  the  hM 
Some  people  believe  all  of  (his,  oven 
1 1 •  r 1 1 1 1 1  the  trulli  of  (lie  matter  is  thf; 
opposite.  Tho  ;<  v.  ho  have  allowed 
such  thoughts  to  direct  their  op«» 
:  'i  ns  r,i,  Hie  pas!  five  to  ten  years 
will  soon  koc  the  error  of  their  ways 
It,  takes  time  to  mala;  much  heAd 
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way  in  the  horse  business.  Five 
years  are  needed  to  grow  a  horse, 
at  best  one  should  not  expect  more 
than  two  colts  from  three  mares  as 
in  average  per  year.  Moreover,  not 
more  than  16  per  cent  ox  our  farm- 
sr»  are  raising  colts.  Not  long  hence 
the  American  fanner  will  wake  up 
inly  to  learn  that  a  great  oppor- 
tunity bas  passed.  The  next  ten 
rears  is  bound  to  see  the  greatest,  de- 
for  horseflesh  the  world  bas 
aver  known.    It  can  t  be  met  on  short 

.  The  man  who  is  br  ding  every 
mure  old  enough  to  the  best  stallion 
lyallable  and  is  taking  proper  care 

at  the  offspring  is  the .  man  who  is 
sure  to  be  rewarded.  There  are 
plenty  of  men  who  have  bought  and 
paid  for  farms  within  ^..e  past  ten 
years  by  their  purebred  draft  mares. 
In  the  same  community  there  are 
tanners  who  are  no  better  off  finan- 
cially than  they  were  a  decade  ago 
because  they  failed  to  forsee  the  prof- 
Its  from  using  the  right  kind  of  horses 
ta  their  farm  work.  The  men  who 
|ave  made  money  and  who  are  going 
K  reap  the  fruits  of  their  efforts  in 
the  future  are  those  who  early  saw 
the  undeniable  need  for  heavy  draft 
aorses  for  farm  work;  who  bred  that 
tind  and  who  will  continue  to  do 
io  without  a  halt. 

Why  is  there  a  general  tendency 
imong  farmers  to  buy  their  horses 
rather  tuan  to  raise  them?  Farm- 
ers say,  "1  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
with  a  colt..  When  I  get  ready  to 
plant  corn  or  cut  wheat  I  want  horses 
ready  to  wortt;  I  don't  want  to  have 
to  pay  $25.00  for  a  little  scrub  colt 
and  then  have  all  the  bother  to  raise 
it,  besides."  Men  with  such  ideas- 
have  to  buy  a  horse  or  two  nearly 
every  spring  at  a  cost  of  ^150.00  to 
J250.00  a  head.  Instead  oi  uaving  a 
horse  or  two  to  buy,  better  have  some 
to  sell  There  is  no  unusual  training 
necessary.  Any  farmer  can  raise  good 
dorses  if  he  will  only  use  common 
aense.  He  can  even  succeed  with 
purebred  drafters  if  he  will  select  good 
parent  stock,  take  reasonably  good 
care  of  them  and  develop  the  offspring 
rightly.  There  in  lies  the  secret  of 
success. 

Million  Head  Exported. 
.Careful  consideration  of  the  situ- 
ation cannot  fail  to  con/ince  us  that 
there  is  no  clanger  of  an  over-produc- 
tion of  heavy-draft  horses  for  our 
farm  and  city  uses.  Almost  a  million 
horacs  and  mules  have  ueen  exported 
from  this  country  in  the  last  27 
months  for  use  in  war.  These  figures 
aoow  almost  one  horse  or  mule  taken 
for  every  twenty-five  left.  Even  after 
the  war  is  over,  exports  will  not 
cease,  for  thousands  of  horses  will  be 
needed  to  start  European  agriculture 

It  follow;;,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  the  demand  for  purebred 
draft  horses  tor  Dreeding  purposes 
will  continue  to  be  good.  Importations 
have  been,  to  a.l  practical  purposes, 
cut  off.  We  are  producing  only  twelve 
or  thirteen  thousand  purebred  draft 
horses    eligible    to    registry.  This 
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TAGS 


Samples 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired. 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkey* 
•ALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 


•  are  printing  thousand*  of  "W rap- 
tor your  fellow  dairyman  and  arc 
that  wa  can  pleas*  you. 

iJBttr  apectaliy  prepared  Ink  and  r*c*- 
t&Ma  compound  paper  combined  xaako 
tlM  beat  wrapper  on  the  market. 

190   Pinter   Wrappers  .._f  .10 

HpA  Butter  Wrappers  1.11 

100  Butter  Wr   p*"-«   1.00 

^Hk  Batter  Wrappers  .  .  _   t.00 

ttk  or  money  order  must  accsmpaay 


means,  in  substance,  that  we  are  pro- 
ducing only  live  or  six  thousand  stal- 
lions fit  for  service  per  year,  when  we 
need  at  least  seven  or  eight  thousand. 
Au  excess  of  demand  over  supply  al- 
ways makes  good  prices. 

The  farmer  who  uses  heavy  draft 
mares  does  better  farm  work,  and 
raises  bigger  crops,  than  he  who  re- 
lies on  small  horses.  Furthermore, 
he  has  horses  to  sell  each  spring,  'at 
a  profit. 

 _0  

SAVE  SOWS  FOR  BREEDING 

A  brood  sow  is  a  good  investment. 
This  is  true  even  in  these  stren- 
uous times  of  high  prices  of  food 
concentrates.  The  quotations  on  these 
feeds  are  controlled  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  price  at  which  meat  ani- 
mals sell.  Hence  concentrates  usually 
command  a  high  figure  when  hogs  on 
the  hoof  at  large  packing  centers  sell 
at  more  than  16  cents  per  pound. 
However,  record  prices  for  swine  as 
well  as  feed  concentrates  have  been  a 
great  incentive  to  farmers  to  "cash 
in"  all  the  hogs  available.  That  many 
sows  have  been  included  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  on  April  1  the 
correspondents  of  me  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  reported  approximate- 
ly 3  per  cent  fewer  sows  on  farms  in 
the  United  States  than  a  year  before. 
Further,  this  is  the  first  year  that  the 
supply  has  not  increased  since  1913. 

At  this  time  the  marketing  of  a  sow 
that  can  be  or  has  been  bred  is  fairly 
comparable  to  "killing  the  goose  tnat 
laid  the  golden  egg."  Although  the  fe- 
cundity of  swine  is  well  appreciated 
by  farmers,  at  times  sows  are  scari- 
ficed  when  a  little  forethough  would 
cause  them  to  be  retained.  Breeding 
sows  multiply  five  or  six  times  as 
rapidly  as  other  meat  animals.  They 
have  an  average  litter  of  five  or  six 
pigs  and  may  be  bred  twice  a  year, 
although  three  times  in  two  years  ac- 
cords more  with  current  farm  practice. 
The  litters  increase  in  size,  on  the 
average,  until  sows  are  five  or  six 
years  old.  However,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  sows  are  sold  after  pro- 
ducing one  or  two  litters  and  before 
they  have  reached  the  period  of 
greatest  usefulness.  Occasionally 
sows  become  unsuitable  for  breeding 
because  of  their  clumsiness,  "high" 
cdBcuuon,  inactivity  or  barrenness, 
and  these,  of  course,  go  to  market 
when  the  proper  weight,  bit  the  total 
sows  of  this  class  is  a  mere  bagatelle. 

In  these  days  when  labor  is  high  and 
also  scarce  on  many  farms,  the  hog 
may  afford  "a  way  out."  Hogs  utilize 
refuse  and  waste  grains,  damaged 
grains,  and  garbage;  garnering  grain 
behind  cattle  or  shattered  grain  in  har- 
vest fields;  and  utilizing  slaughter- 
house by-products  and  dairy  products. 
They  are  also  largely  self-feeders.  Tae 
modern  farm  "cafeteria"  gives  a  pig 
a  chance  to  make  a  hog  of  himself 
more  quickly  than  ne  can  by  the  hand- 
fed  route,  and  it  has  the  added  merit 
of  being  the  cheapest  way  of  produc- 
ing pork.  A  sow  when  she  is  not  de- 
veloping a  litter  or  nursing  pigs,  can 
in  summer  time  to  placed  in  a  pasture 
and  given  very  little  grain.  In  win- 
ter, possibly  the  cheapest  mainten- 
ance ration  is  a  combination  of  grain 
and  hay,  such  as  corn,-  wheat,  rye,  or 
barley,  and  alfalfa.  The  grain  snould 
be  limitea  to  one  or  two  pounds  per 
hundred  pounds  live  weight  per  day. 
Sows  should  be  given  all  the  alfalfa 
hay  or  other  legume  they  will  clean 
up.  Sows  wnich  show  exceptionally 
run-down  condition  from  suckling 
their  pigs  should  be  separated  from 
the  herd  and  fed  grain  until  they  re- 
gain breeding  condition.  Where  pas- 
tures are  very  luxuriant,  :t  is  possible 
to  carry  breeding  sows  on  pasture 
alone,  but  the  most  palatable  hay  will 
not  keep  sows  in  breeding  condition 
if  fed  alone. 

Breeding  sows  are  at  a  premium  and 
the  demand  for  young  stock  is  un- 
precedented. The  hog  buyers  state  in 
their  reports  that  they  are  compelled 
to  take  anything  t.  -t  looks  like  a  hog. 
The  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  hogs 
in  the  United  States  is  subject  largely 
to  the  fluctuations  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  The  high 
prices  paid  for  hogs  are  a  big  induce- 


ment to  farmers  to  market  their  hogs, 
and  as  stated  before,  the  high  prices 
of  corn  causeu  them  to  cut  loose  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The 
high  prices  paid  for  hogs  and  an  in- 
creasing export  trade  are  the  two 
main  factors  which  matte  the  hog 
business  especially  attractive  at  the 
present  time.  Millions  of  farmers 
would  purchase  sows  to  farrow  this 
coming  spring  if  they  could,  but  this 
Is  almost  an  impossibility.  Those 
farmers  who  are  f ortunat  >  enougu  to 
have  retained  their  breeding  s.ows  will 
play  an  important  role  »n  placing 
spring  pigs  on  the  market.  The  spring 
gilts  from  these  litters  should  not  be 
sent  to  market  for  meat  purposes,  bu 
should  be  retained  or  sold  only  for 
breeding  purposes  in  order  to  augment 
the  pig  crop  next  year. 


DON'T  WORRY 

If  you  have  a  habit  of  worrying 
occassionally  about  one  thing  or  an- 
other, do  not  fail  to  read  the  follow- 
ing philosophy  evolved  by  a  Gallic 
soldier  that  will  stand  as  a  classic  for 


all  time  to  come: 

"Of  two  things,  one  is  certain: 
Either  you're  mobilized  or  you're  not 
mobilized. 

"If  you're  not  mobilized  there's  no 
need  to  worry;  if  you're  mobilized,  one 
of  two  things  is  certain:  Either  you'- 
re behind  the  line  or  you're  in  front. 

"If  you're  behind  the  line  there  is 
no  need  to  worry;  If  you're  on  the 
front,  of  two  things  one  is  certain: 
Either  you're  resting  in  a  safe  place 
or  you're  exposed  to  danger. 

"If  you're  resting  in  a  safe  place 
there  is  no  need  to  worry;  if  you're 
exposed  to  danger,  of  two  things  one 
is  certain:  Either  you're  wounded  or 
you're  not  wounded. 

"If  you're  not  wounded  there  Is  no 
need  to  worry;  if  you  are  wounded,  of 
two  things  one  is  certain:  Either 
you're  wounded  seriously  or  you're 
wounded  slightly. 

"If  you're  wounded  slightly  there  is 
no  need  to  worry;  if  you're  wounded 
seriously,  of  two  things  one  is  cer- 
tain:   Either  you  recover  or  you  die. 

If  you  recover  there  Is  no  need  to 
worry;  if  you  die  you  can't  worry." 


Have  You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 


Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  your  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested'? 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 
in  life? 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 
cause 1 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

by  Dr.  Franklin.  Stewart  Harris  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men.  He  has  prepared  two  manuals  on 
vocational  subjects  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
of  the  young  men  of  the  West. 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
bookt     Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT— THE  UTAH  FARMER 

Lehi,  Utah. 


BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 

ACCOUNT 
"HOME  VISITORS" 

From  All  Utah  Stations 


SALE  DATES 
OCT.  27, 
NOV.  24,  27, 
DEC.  20,  22,  24. 


TO 


Cheyenne 
Denver 
Kansas  City 
Memphis 


Chicago 
Omaha 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


and  other  eastern  cities. 

RETURN  LIMIT 
3  MONTHS 

For  tickets  and  further  information 
apply  to  agents  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE, 
or  write — 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake 
City. 
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MAKE  SOME  PERMANENT  WALKS 

.Farmers  today  are  beginning  to  learn 
the  value  of  permanent  walks  on  the 
iarm — concrete  walks — starting  at  the 
front  gate  and  extending  to  and  be- 
joud  tue  farm  house,  to  orchard,  truck 
garden,  barn  and  outiying  buildings, 
to  wmcn  trips  atoot  are  necessarly 
irequent. 

\v  nile  the  desirability  of  these  walks 
cannot  always  be  argued  successflly, 
pernaps,  "roin  tne  time-saving  and 
thereiore  cash-saving  standpoint,  the 
need  of  such  construction  can  be 
argued  conclusively  from  the  stand- 
point of  cleanliness  of  tne  home  and 
comtort  of  the  family,  and  also  from 
the  standpoint  of  permanence  since  a 
walk  once  built  of  concrete  requires 
no  furtner  expense. 

The  concrete  walk  is  the  modern 
substitue  for  the  old  plank  walk,  or 
cinder  path  which  first  extended  from 
the  front  gate  to  the  front  porch  and 
alter  sneaking  arounding  tue  side  of 
tue  house  vanished  into  a  single  strip 
of  board  laid  on  the  ground  or  a  series 
of  stepping  stones  over  which  you 
managed  to  pick  your  way  in  wet 
weatuer  and  stumDle  over  in  dry 
w earner.  The  oid  walk  scarcely  ever 
went  as  far  as  the  barn  and  if  it  did  it 
stopped  at  the  barn  lot  gate.  As 
a  conveyor  of  mud  and  barnyard  nilth 
to  tne  back  door  of  the  house  and  in- 
side of  it,  the  old  walk  was  an  un- 
qualified success.  A  revoluting  buc- 
ket and  cliain  from  tne  manure  pit 
could  not  have  been  more  efficient  in 
this  particular,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  On  this  condemnation  of  the 
old  plank,  cinder  or  slippery  stone 
■walk  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  case 
with  the  testimony  of  any  journeyman 
housewife,  so  to  speak.  Few  brides  or 
farmwife  apprentices,  even  of  June 
date,  could  view  it  with  any  degree 
of  complacency  whatever  without  first 
arming  themselves  with  brooms  be- 
fore opening  tne  back  door  of  their 
homes. 

Such  was  the  low  estate  in  which 
the  concrete  construction  era  found 
the  farm  walk.  It  had  never  experi- 
enced a  high  estate  and  was  a  fit  com- 
panion for  the  mudnole  road  which 
ran  by  the  front  gate.  Its  construction 
on  the  modern  farm  is  warranted  from 
the  standpoint  of  cleanliness  and  com- 
fort and  as  a  further  means  of  mak- 
ing farm  life  more  pleasant.  It  un- 
doubtedly saves  work  in  the  farm 
home.creating  as  it  does  more  clean- 
ly surroundings  and  provides  a  clean 
avenue  to  the  garden  and  barnyard 
alike,  regardless  of  the  weather. 

Concrete  for  walks  where  the  work 
is  one-course  construction,  should  be  a 
1:2:3:  mixture  altnough  if  care  is  used 
to  select  well  graded  sand  and  pebbles, 
a  1:2:4  mixture  will  accomplish  the 
purpose;  but  for  the  greatest  degree 
of  sanitation,  the  surface  must  be  non- 
absorbent  and  this  means  a  watertight 
concrete  which  the  home  worker  will 
be  more  certain  to  secure  by  using  a 
1:2:3  than  a  1:2:4  mixture.  Sand 
should  range  from  fine  %  inch  with 
the  coarser  particles  perdominating, 
while  pebbles  should  range  from  %  to 
1  or  VA  inches.  Both  sand  and 
pebbles  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
clay  or  other  foreign  matter.  (A  1:2:3 
mixture  means  1  sack  of  Portland 
cement,  to  2  cubic  feet  of  sand  and  3 
cubic  feet  of  pebbles  or  Droken  stone.) 

Many  persons  have  the  impression 
that  when  definite  proportions  of  sand 
and  pebbles  are  specified  the  same  re- 
sults can  be  secured  by  substituting 
for  them  an  equal  bulk  of  bank-run  ma- 
terial, that  Is,  sand  and  pebbles  as 
found  combined  in  the  ordinary  gravel 
pit.  This  is  incorrect  since  the 
volume  of  air  spaces  (voids)  in  bank- 
run  material  requires  more  cement  for 
filling  than  would  be  used  with  a  pro- 
perly proportioned  mixture  of  cement, 
sand  and  pebbles.  Bank-run  gravel 
should  never  be  used  for  concrete 
work  until  screened,  so  that  the  line 
and  coarse  materials  (sand  and 
pebbles)  can  bo  correctly  repropor- 
tioned. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  upon  winch  the 
walk  is  to  be  laid  and  sometimes  a 
subbase  or  special  foundation  is  neces- 
sary. So  far  as  possible,  a  concrete 
walk  should  be  built  where  drainage 
will  be  good,  but  if  this  cannot  be 


done,  a  subbase  must  be  built  by  com- 
pacting clean  gravel  or  cinders,  then 
side  drains  should  be  laid  to  lead 
wate  away  from  this  subbase. 

V>  ner  there  is  not  much  heaving  of 
soil  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  loose 
and  well  drained,  slabs  for  farm  walks 
need  not  be  thicker  tnan  4  inches,  but 
5  inches  is  better.  In  no  case  should 
individual  slabs  exceed  5  feet  in  any 
one  dimension.  Forms  in  which  to 
place  the  concrete  should  be  provided, 
the  course  of  the  walk  being  first 
marked  with  strings  stretched  from 
stakes.  Then  tue  sod  is  removed, 
loose  soil  dug  out  and  the  foundation 
compacted.  Usually  2  by  4's  well 
staked  in  position  will  serve  as  forms. 
One-inch  lumber  is  sometimes  but,  un- 
less well  staked,  the  placing  of  con- 
crete will  often  make  such  light  forms 
bulge  out  of  line,  thus  affecting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  finished  walk.  If  the 
walk  is  to  be  5  inches  thick,  then  2 
by  5's  should  be  used  for  forms  so 
that  the  concrete  will  be  placed  to  the 
required  tnickness. 

For  most  if  not  all  farm  walks  one- 
course  construction  will  be  found  best. 
This  can  be  floated  readily  with  a  wood 
hand  float  to  the  desired  surface  finish, 
if  pebbles  no  larger  than  %  to  1  inch 
are  used  when  proportioning  iue  con- 
crete mixture. 


TOLERANCE 

Dr.  J.  T.  Willard. 
We  are  living  in  a  time  of  most 
portentous  import.  No  generation  of 
men  has  been  subject  to  a  strain  of 
adjustment  that  compares  at  all  in 
intensity  with  that  which  tests  our 
own  powers  of  adaptation.  The 
cuanges  in  modes  of  production,  in 
the  products  of  industry,  in  means  of 
transportation,  and  in  means  of  com- 
munication, have  made  the  earth  such 
as  would  be  scarcely  recognizable  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  or  Benjamin 
Franklin.  All  of  these  changes  im- 
pinge upon  mankind  in  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  nature  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  in  the  organized  re- 
lations of  his  social,  religious, 
economic,  commercial,  and  govern- 
mental life.  The  changes  have  come 
with  overwhelming  speed.  They  are 
due  to  the  discoveries  of  modern 
science,  in  which  more  has  been  ac- 
complished since  1776  than  in  all  pre- 
ceding time.  The  individual  nations 
in  their  internal  life  are  but  partly 
adjusted,  and  fortunate  will  be  that 
people  which  is  so  wisely  conducted 
that  it  reaches  adjustment  without 
bloody  civil  strift.  The  conflict  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  is  irrepres- 
sible; the  issues  between  the  landed 
and  the  landless  will  become  more 
poignant,  the  ralation  of  debtor  and 
creditor  more  preplexing,  and  the 
clashing  of  races  and  classes  more 
evident.  Economic  justice  is  the  only 
way  to  salvation,  and  what  constitutes 
such  justice?    That  can  never  be  at- 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  aale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  It  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  Is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON* 
604  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RA8PBERRY. 

$500  In  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prices  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  let,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  in  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coioi.  It's  a  prise  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  ae  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  is 
worth  more  than  20  to  SO  acres  ef  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  If  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  8  months  to  throe 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  In 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  la  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  its  turn.  Its  Just 
an  good  to  set  out  plants  in  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  ot  the  prise  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 


H.  A.  PIN  SOAR 


Wellington 


Utah 


tained  save  by  tolerance  for  all  by  all. 
As  tolerance  is  an  attitude  of  mind 
and  soul  it  can  be  manifested  in  the 
highest  degree  by  none  but  the  most 
developed  individuals  and  peoples, 
and,  without  doubt,  in  preservation 
of  themselves  and  others,  they  will 
be  obliged  to  repress  the  aggressions 
of  the  intolerant  and  the  savage. 

 o  

Tractors  are  the  busy  Berthas  of 
agriculture. 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 
ANEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Writ© 

Melville  Land  Company 


RELIABLE   FARM  BARGAINS 

WE  WILL,  ACCEPT  LIBERTY  BONDS 
ON  THESE  FARMS. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  of  the  best 
ranches  in  that  part  of  the  state, 
containing  244  acres.  This  ranch 
is  under  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion and  has  been  farmed  for 
sixty  years.  There  is  a  good 
house,  containing  six  rooms;  large 
barn  that  will  hold  ten  head  of 
stock,  cows  sheds,  granary,  chicken 
houses,  hog  pens;  in  fact,  all 
buildings  necessary  on  a  farm  and ' 
ranch.  There  is  a  first-class : 
spring  of  water  piped  into  the 
house  and  barn.  All  kinds  of 
plows,  harrows,  grain  drills,  disc 
harrows,  threshing  machine,  hay 
derricks,  and  other  tools  too 
numerous  to  mention;  twenty-five 
head  of  cows,  twelve  head  of] 
first-class  horses.  This  property) 
Is  on  the  main  county  road  and' 
right  near  one  of  the  best  towns 
in  Cache  valley,  and  has  an  in- 
dependent water  right— mainte- 
nance absolutely  free.  This  farm 
is  planted  to  grain,  alfalfa,  tim- 
othy and  clover,  two  acres  of 
orchard,  about  one- eighth  of  an 
acre  in  small  fruit.  The  farm  is 
particularly  adapted  for  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  farming. 
There  is  a  lot  of  first-class  sugar 
beet  land  on  this  farm.  We  are 
offering  it  at  the  ridiculously  low 
price  of  $85.50  per  acre.  In  ad-j 
dition  to  the  240  acres  there  are! 
joining  that  will  be  thrown  in  with! 

eighty  acres  of  pasture  land  ad3 
this  sale  free  of  cost  to  the  pur-1 
chaser. 


40  acres  in  northern  Cache  valley,  all  in 
alfalfa;  raised  a  first-class  crop  thai 
year;  right  near  the  railroad  station! 
good  town;  $150  per  acre,  10  per 
cent  down,  ten  years  on  the  balance 
This  property  is  close  to  a  gooi 
town,  good  school,  churches  am 
social  conditions.  The  water  fo 
domestic  purposes  is  first  class. 

In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  have  a  first 
class  farm,  containing  185  acres 
This  farm  is  on  the  main  count; 
road  and  right  near  the  town  o 
Tremonton.  It  is  under  a  hlgl 
state  of  cultivation;  has  a  first-clas 
modern  house,  eight  rooms,  hot 
water  heat;  good  barns,  granariei 
and  other  outbuildings;  two  acre 
planted  to  orchard;  fenced  with  t 
wovenwire  fence;  large  shade  tree! 
and  lawn  around  the  place;  wate 
piped  to  the  house  and  barn;  ii 
fact,  every  modern  convenient 
necessary  on  a  farm.  This  prop- 
erty has  been  under  a  high  stat< 
of  cultivation  for  a  good  many  yearj 
and  can  be  had  for  $150  per  acre 
on  terms.  Will  consider  Salt  Laki 
City  property  in  part  of  exchang 


$115  per  acre  will  purchase  a  forty-acr« 
tract  right  near  the  town  of  TreJ 
monton.  This  farm  has  been  unM 
der  cultivation  for  a  good  main 
years  and  at  the  present  tlmefl 
one  of  the  best  buys  that  we  have! 
ever  offered  in  that  valley.  Thial 
land  is  situated  In  the  heart  of  the] 
best  farming  district  and  is  undefl 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  ThM 
property  can  be  had  at  one-fourtH 
down  and  ten  years  on  thjs  balance* 
6  per  cent  interest. 


$800  will  buy  one  acre  of  fine  gardeJ 
land  on  old  14th  South,  with  a  newl 

house  on  it.  This  is  an  extra  snafl 
and  should  go  quid;.  down  and 

the  balance  on  easy  terms. 


KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Wasatch  963. 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 
480  acres,  all  can  be  irrigated,  two 
running  streams  across  property,  ad- 
joins open  range,  eight  miles  from 
railroad  station  and  two  miles  from 
school.  All  fenced  and  produces  200 
tons  of  hay.  Includes  150  cattle,  15 
horses  and  all  necessary  machinery. 
Price  $17,500,  terms. 


FEDERAL  LAND  CO. 


Ogden 


Utah 
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THE  CARE  OF   LAYING  HENS 

F.  S.  Smith. 
'  Most  of  us  who  keep  hens  would 
like  to  have  tbein  lay  throughout  the 
winter,  especially  it  eggs  are  bring- 
ing lour  and  live  cents  each.  But  are 
we  anxious  enough  to  keep  thein  lay- 
ing to  provide  such  comforts  as  an 
egg-producing  hen  must  have  in  this 
cold  country?  She  does  not  require 
fancy  buildings  either,  externally  or 
internally.  Any  old  building  that  is 
wind,  cold  and  rain  proof  and  absolute- 
ly dry  throughout  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose if  properly  taken  care  of.  Dry- 
ness is  one  very  important  thing  in 
housing  poultry.  It  happens  that 
some  have  to  build  hen  houses  on 
quite  damp  ground,  if  they  built  at 
all.  In  such  a  case  I  would  dig  out 
-two  or  three  feet  of  soil,  then  fill  in 
with  coarse  stout;  at  the  bottom,  then 
with  gravel,  finishing  on  top  with 
cement.  If  the  ground  is  quite  wet 
I  would  have  the  house  from  one  and 
one-half  feet  ^o  two  feet  above  the 
level.  Bank  up  the  outside,  especially 
oi  old  houses,  making  a  drain  clear 
around  the  house,  this  has  a  tendency 
to  keep  the  inside  dry.  For  a  venti- 
lator 1  find  nothing  better  than  win- 
dows. These  1  have  so  constructed 
that  I  can  open  them  during  the  day, 
with  wire  netting  on  the  outside  to 
keep  the  hens  troni  flying  out  and 
muslin  screens  for  the  inside  to  keep 
the  wind  and  storm  from  driving  in. 
Most  poultry  houses  have  double  sash 
windows  of  the  ordinary  size.  In  this 
case  I  would  remove  eihter  the  top  or 
bottom  sash  and  replace  it  with  white 
muslin.  For  instance,  drop  the  top 
sasn  down  even  with  the  bottom  one, 
thereby  making  double  windows,  then 
"put  in  cloth  window  in  its  place  above. 
The  cloth  can  be  tacked  on  a  frame 
so  as  to  go  in  place  of  the  sash.  In 
severely  cold  weather  and  during 
very  heavy  winds  remove  the  cloth 
and  raise  the  glass  sash  in  place  and 
then  drop  a  curtain  down  over  the 
whole  window  at  night  to  keep  frost 
out.  The  cloth  windows  admit  a  good, 
healthy  circulation  of  air  and  at  the 
same  time  if  good  heavy  cloth,  admits 
no  draft  to  speak  of,  a  thing  which 
fowls  can  not  endure.  We  have  notic- 
ed on  winuy  days  how  the  hens  will 
bunch  up  together  on  the  leeward 
side  of  some  wind  break.  Even  in 
warm  weather  poultry  avoid  drafts  as 
much  as  possible;  in  a  cold  climate  it 
is  impossible  to  have  free  ventilation 
without  admitting  some  cold.  I  have 
never  found  any  ventilator  that  would 
overcome  this.  In  fact,  an  opening  of 
any  kind  that  will  not  do  this  is  no 
ventilator  at  all,  so  to  avoid  having 
the  hens  get  cold  during  the  nights  I 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

Trie  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


plan  the  roosts  in  the  opposite  part  ot 
tne  room  and  drop  a  curtain  in  front 
of  them.  Give  each  fowl  from  five  to 
six  square  feet  of  floor  space.  If 
special  care  is  given  tnom  less  noor 
space  may  answer.  A  great  many 
nens  are  kept  wuh  an  allowance  of 
not  more  than  three  square  feet  of 
noor  space  and  do  finely,  but  they  are 
carefully  attended  to,  as  to  food  and 
cleanliness.  Arrange  the  roots  and 
nests  boxes  so  as  to  allow  mem  all 
tne  door  space  possible  for  scratching 
room.  In  the  north  hens  are  confined 
to  the  houses  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  from  November  till  April,  and  to 
do  well  tuey  must  uave  plenty  of  room* 
to  exercise  and  work  in.  Twenty-five 
head  together  in  a  -louse  10x15  feet 
snould  do  well,  keep  a  good  quantity 
of  dry  litter  on  the  floor  -or  tfiem  to 
work  in.  I  prefer  to  nave  wis  about 
six  inches  deep  then  the  hens  can 
work  aown  tnrough  it  to  the  floor  and 
get  all  the  grain,  while  if  it  is  of 
greater  depth  they  may  not  get  what 
tney  require.  As  soon  as  this  becomes 
packed  down  and  soggy  and  damp  at 
all  remove  it  at  once  and  put  in 
fresh  dry  straw,  chaff  or  leaves.  Hens 
will  not  work  nor  will  they  do  well 
when  there  is  a  bed  of  damp  litter  on 
tne  floor.  This  is  a^  important  thing 
to  look  after,  but  a  chore  which  I  find 
is  often  neglected.  On  a  cement  floor 
it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three 
inches  of  sand  or  dry  dirt 

Do  not  overlook  keeping  the  water 
dishes  clean,  empty  them  out  at  night 
and  fill  with  clean  fresh  water  right 
after  feeding  in  tne  morning,  and  if 
the  weather  is  cold  have  tne  water 
luke  warm.  Often  the  hens  will  drink 
in  the  morning  if  the  water  is  handy 
by.  before  eating  any  food.  At  any 
rate  they  should  have  it  early  in  the 
day.  Ice  cold  water  chins  them  and 
is  bad,  but  do  not  give  tnem  hat  or 
very  warm  water  at  any  time.  Ar- 
range the  drinking  dishes  so  that  the 
hens  will  not  get  dirt  and  litter  into 
them.  This  can  be  easily  done  by 
placing  them  up  from  tne  floor  a  little 
or  by  having  some  slats  nailed  around 
the  dishes.  Having  uie  nests  open 
and  down  on  the  floor  where  the  hens 
can  jump  on  them  is  wrong.  The 
place  for  these  is  in  a  secluded  part 
of  the  room  and  up  from  the  floor  and 
closed  on  top,  I  would  not  have  them 
under  the  roosts  as  some  arrange 
them.  Low,  open  nests  leads  to  egg 
eating.  Have  the  perches  so  fixed 
that  they  can  easily  be  taken  down 
and  cleaned,  and  do  not  neglect  ,  plac- 
ing a  platform  under  the  perches  to 
catch  the  droppings.  This  is  very  es- 
sential and  issures  keeping  the  floor 
clean  under  the  roosts.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  roosts  is  an  important 
thing  in  the  hen  house.  Only  a  short 
time  ago  I  noticed  in  a  large  and  new 
hen  house  the  roosts  placed  in  the 
coldest  corner  of  tile  building  and  with 
no  dropping  platform  underneath 
them.  By  having  this  platform  just 
that  much  more  floor  space  is  allowed 
the  hens,  for  no  hens  will  work  under 
the  roosts  when  there  is  a  quantity  of 
manure  on  the  floor. 

I  usually  feed  dry  grain  for  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  I  do  not  give  as 
much  mash  food  as  a  good  many  ad- 
vocate doing,  at  any  time,  although  it 
is  all  right  for  a  cnange  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  then  some  vegetable 
food  and  clover  can  be  mixed  in, 
which  is  beneficial  and  makes  a  cheap- 
er ration.  .  In  severe  cold  weather  a 
light,  warm  mash  feed  is  good  in  the 
morning,  but  to  give  a  full  ration  of 
soft  feed  for  tne  first  meal  every 
morning  has  not  given  me  as  good  re- 
sults with  laying  or  breeding  hens  as 
when  given  a  limited  amount  at  or 
about  the  noon  hour.  I  prefer  mixed 
grain,  corn,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, etc.,  rather  than  one  kind  alone 
at  a  time.  As  to  the  proper  amount  of 
feed  a  hen,  I  find  that  for  laying  stock 
of  the  Leghorn  class,  one  ounce  of 
food  for  each  pound  weight  of  the  hen 
daily,  that  is  for  Leghorns  that  weigh 
three  and  a  half  to  four  pounds  (this 
being  about  the  laying  weight)  give 
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three  and  a  half  to  four  ounces  of 
food,  either  mash  or  whole  grain,  and 
for  the  American  class  three-qaartera 
of  an  ounce  to  the  pound  or  six  and 
one  half  ounces  daily  for  Plymouth 
Rocks.  I  figure  the  laying  weights  of 
this  fowl  about  one  pound  lesa  than 
the  standard  weight.  Give  all  the 
green  food  in  winter  that  the  hens 
will  eat  freely  and  provide  for  them 
grit  and  charcoal  all  the  time,  and  see 
that  they  are  kept  aa  free  as  possible 
from  the  mites  and  lice. 

I  think  I  have  laid  down  no  rules 
but  what  can  be  followed  by  almost 
any  one  keeping  poultry.  This  system 
has  proved  a  success  for  me  and  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
with  others. 

 0  

CHEAP  GAINS  ON  POULTRY 

FROM  HIGH-PRICED  FEEDS 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  just  as  important  to  fatten  chick- 
ens sent  to  the  market  as  it  is  to  fatten 
hogs  or  beef  cattle.  In  fact,  when 
the  chicken  comes  from  the  range  it 
is  in  the  proper  condition  to  put  on 
economical  gains.  In  recent  tests 
chickens  gained  about  23  per  cent  in 
12  to  i4  days'  feeding.  That  this  g*in 
is  economical  was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  grain  required  to  put  on  a 
pound  of  gain  was  approximately  3% 
pounds. 

The  total  cost  of  a  pound  of  gain 
with  corn  meal  at  $2.25,  bran  at  $1.50, 
middlings  at  $1.75,  and  sour  milk -at 
20  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  was  8 
cents.  Even  at  the  present  high 
price  of  feeds,  economical  gains  can 
be  made. 

The  ration  consisted  of  corn  meal, 
7  pounds;  shorts,  3  pounds;  and  bran, 
1  pound.  To  every  pound  of  this  mix- 
ture, two  pounds  of  sour  milk  was 
added.  This  wet  mash  was  fed  twice 
daily.  The  length  of  the  feeding 
period,  which  was  ten  minutes  the 
first  day,  was  incr  ased  a  minute  a 
day  as  the  period  advanced. 
The  chickens  were  confined 
in  coops  2  by  2%  feet  square, 
each  coop  having  a  wire  bottom. 
Slats  were  placed  up  and  down,  1% 
inches  apart,  permitting  them  to 
reach  tne  food  which  was  placed  in 
a  trough  outside.  The  close  confine- 
ment not  only  discourages  exercise, 
thus  promoting  gain,  but  the  inactivity 
causes  the  tendons  to  soften.  The 
fat  is  distributed  through  the  muscles 
by  the  fattening  process  and  the  re- 
sult is  a  luscious  flesh  whicn  comes 
only  in  a  finished  product,  put  on 
cheaply. 

,  o  

PREPARING  FOR  WINTER. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  harping  too 
much  on  the  aai>.o  subject,  y  again  it 
is  said  that  constant  washing  will 
wear  away  the  hardest  stone.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  now  comes  up  the  annual 
recurrence  of  getting  everything  ready 
toe  winter.  Thero  are  so  manv  little 
things  that  can  be  done  about  the 
place  these  warm  October  days,  things 
little  in  themselves  yet  great  in  the 
aggregate,  which  make  so  much  for 
winter  convenience  and  comfort.  It 
takes  but  a  few  minutes  now,  when 
the  weather  is  good,  to  fix  the  roof 
on  the  barn.  It  will  be  an  entirely 
different  matter  to  *get  up  there  and 
shovel  off  the  snow  and  ice  two 
months  nence,  and  work  with  frosted 
fingers  and  a  Slippery  footing.  The 
gate  which  today  requires  merely  a 
lew  screws  in  the  hinges,  wih,  once 
the  wind  wrenches  it  off  the  post, 
need  new  lumber  and  reswinging.  So 
it  goes,  instance  after  instance  of  the 
•kittle  things  about  the  farm  that  need 
fixing  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
There  is  tne  farm  machinery.  Every 
day  it  is  left  outside  when  it  might  be 
sheltered  takes  off  that  much  of  its 
vslue.  It  is  not  the  wear  whiie  it  is 
ir.  use  that  causes  machinery  to  break 
down,  it  is  the  eating  of  rust,  the 
wearing  of  the  elements.  The  live- 
stock can  stand  tuis  weather  all  right, 
even  though  it  gets  chilly  when  the 
fall  rain  beats  down,  but  unless  they 
have  some  sort  of  protection  when  it 
is  20  below  zero  you  will  have  to  feed 
an  awful  pile  of  hay.  And  how  about 
the  winter  supply  of  wood,  the  coal 
that  can  be  nauled  now  when  the 
roads  are  good  the  Oh,  there  are 
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Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  SALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs" 


CHOICE    REGISTERED  DUROC 
JERSEY  PIGS 

Now  ready  FOR  SALE.  From  Richards' 
"Pathfinder"  and  "Defender,"  and  prize- 
winning  sows.  My  Junior  yearling  boar, 
from  "Defender,"  won  2nd  pride  at  re- 
cent fairs  at  Boise  and  Salt  Lake.  Prices 
very  reasonable. 

V.    R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 

KESKO  FARM 
Ranches  at  Ephralm,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  75  Heifers 
also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  Introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  you 
acquaintance.  See  tneje  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 

T  'N  'icLCSa  'n-eaana  uaajs^a 

•predaad  ogj  aoj  sano^  "OO'St  anpjA  'sanssj 
9yeg      S3NIZVOVIV    XX3H3^1Jin  OS 

PURE  BRED,  LARGE  TYPE  PO- 
LAND  CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  A.  C.  Anderson,  Box  1,  Ephraim, 
Utah. 


HORSES  AND  COWS 
FOR  SALE 

On  account  of  using  a  motor  truck 
and  trailors,  the  State  Mental 
Hospital,  Provo,  Utah,  will  sell 
four  horses  from  1300  Its.  to 
1500  fts.  and  five  well-bred  colts, 
one  to  three  years  old.  Will  also 
sell  a  few  pure-bred  Jersey  cows 
and  heifers. 

THE  HURST  SAGE  BRUSH 
GRUBBER 

The  best  implement  known  for 
clearing  land  of  sage  brush,  for 
the  money,  will  be  exhibited  on 
the  State  Fair  Grounds  Confer- 
ence week.  Will  be  pleased  to  ex- 
plain its  merits  to  any  one  wishing 
the  information. 

THE  HURST  GRUBBER  CO. 
Fairview  Utah 

FOR  SALE 

Tread  powers  suitable  for  sheep, 
dogs,  goats,  burros  or  ponies. 
Very  low  prices  for  immediate 
sale. 

H.  E.  WALKER 

Box  964,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Notice — Men  Out  of  Work 

THREE    HUNDRED    MEN  WANTED 

Rock  men  $3.50.  Carpenter's  helper 
S3. 50.  Concrete  Men  $3.50.  Teamsters 
$3.15.  Carpenters  $4.50.  Nine  hour  day. 
Board  90  cents  day.  Hospital  fee  $1.00  a 
month.  Bunk  rent  $1.00  a  month.  Men 
furnish  own  blankets.  We  furnish 
electric  light  and  bunk  houses,  shower 
baths.    The  board  is  first  class. 

This  work  is  at  Olmstead.  six  miles 
from  Provo,  for  the  Phoenix  Construction 
Company,  and  will  last  three  months. 

Apply  at  149  South  West  Temple.  Salt 
Lake,  for  transportation,  which  will  be 
advanced,  and  no  charge  made  if  you 
stay  30  days. 

so  many  things  it  is  useless  to  name 
them  all.  Look  around  on  your  farm. 
The  odd  jobs  tnat  cry  for  doing  are 
not  hard  to  find.  Get  at  tnem  before 
cold  weather  makes  tne  work  trebly 
difficult. 
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The  TractoiY-Upkeep 

D.  McDonald,  Jr. 


Figuring  upkeep  on  any  piece  of 
machinery  is  a  matter  of  listing  all 
items  of  maintenance,  depreciation 
and  possible  repairs  that  may  occur 
between  the  \,ime  the  machine  iS  built 
and  the  time  it  is  eventually  consign- 
ed to  the  scrap  heap. 

Depreciation  is,  of  course,  apportion- 
ed according  to  the  number  of  years 
the  machine  will  probably  last.  If  the 
manufacturer  figures  that  the  machine 
will  perform  its  duties  for  ten  con- 
secutive years,  then  the  yearly  de- 
preciation charge  will  be  ten  per  cent. 
If  the  machine  will  last  only  five  years, 
then  the  yearly  depreciation  charge 
will  be  twenty  per  cent. 

The  percentage  to  be  allowed  for  re- 
pairs on  any  machine  must,  of  course, 
be  learned  by  experience  with  that 
particular  type  of  outfit,  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  with  which  it  must 
contend. 

As  a  general  proposition,  taxes  and 
insurance  are  charged  in  tne  upkeep 
figures  on  any  piece  of  machinery. 
These  are,  however,  generally  exclud- 
ed from  the  upkeep  on  all  farming 
equipment,  and  need  not  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  a  tractor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  differ- 
ence between  the  manufacturer's 
statement  of  actual  yearly  charges 
against  a  tractor  ana  the  farmer's 
statement  as  to  the  maintenance  cost 
of  an  equivalent  number  of  draft 
animals.  The  manufacturer  figures  in 
his  expense  account  on  the  tractor, 
based  on  the  tillage  of  500  acres  a 
year,  the  following: 

First  cost  $1,000.00 

Interest,  6%   ?  60-00 

Depreciation,  10%    100-00 

Insurance,  2%    20-00 

Total  fixed  charges  $180.00 

Figuring  that  fuel  will  cost  thirty 
cents  an  acre,  on  ten  cent  an  acre, 
repairs  ten  cents  an  acre,  the  oper- 
ator thirty-three  and  a  third  cents  an 
acre— his  wage  being  two  dollars  a 
day  and  the  machine  plowing  six 
acres  a  day— the  total  is  eighty-three 
and  a  third  cents  an  acre,  or  $416.66  2-3 
for  a  year's  work.  Addi-g  this  to  the 
fixed  charges  of  $180,  the  manufac- 
turer's theoretical  yearly  charge  would 
be  $596.66. 

These  figures  are  practically  ac- 
curate. They  do  not  only  show  the 
facts  in  the  matter,  but  they  indicate 
a  decided  financial  advantage  in  favor 
of  the  tractor,  when  accurate  costs  are 
taken  on  other  agricultural  methods. 
Still  the  manufacturer  does  not  care 
to  make  these  figures  public.  Let  us 
see  why.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of 
figures  he  must  compete  with  if  he 
does  publish  his  tractor  ^cts. 

If  the  average  farmer  is  asked 
what  he  would  consider  the  upkeep  on 
six  horses  he  will  say:  "on,  well,  I 
feed  them  at  a  cosi.  of  about  thirty 
cents  a  day  when  they  are  working 
and  I  turn  them  out  to  pasture  when 
they  are  not.  Figuring  up  a  whole 
year,  I  should  say  they  cost  me  an 
average  of  twenty  cents  a  day  a  head. 
That  is  $73  each  a  year,  or  $438  for 
the  six  for  the  entire  year." 

If  the  manufacturer  goes  to  the 
farmer  with  the  statement  that  it  will 
cost  «o00  a  year  t-  operate  hiB  tractor 
it  may  readily  be  seen  that  he  will  not 
stand  a  very  good  chance  of  selling  a 
machine  to  the  farmer  who  imagines 
that  his  horBes  cost  him  only  $438  a 
year,  doing  the  same  amount  of  work 
and  a  considerable  number  ci  other 
chores.  However,  were  the  manu- 
facturer to  figure,  according  to  his 
own  methods,  the  yearly  cost  of  a 
team  of  six  horses  plowing  500  acres, 
his  results  would  he  very  much  as 
followB: 

First  cost   $1,200.00 

Interest,  6%   5  72.00 

Depreciation,  10%    120.00 

Insurance,  2%    24.00 

Feed,  $1.20  day,  fanner's  own 

figures    438.00 

Harness,  upkeep,  veterinary  ex- 
pense, blacksmith ing,  etc  ...  100.00 


Total   1754.00 


These  figures  also  are  practically 
accurate.  It  will  cost  the  farmer  ap- 
proximately $800  a  year  to  plow  or  to 
work  with  six  $200  horses  if  he  figures 
into  his  upkeep  anu  operating  ex- 
penses charges  that  no  business  man 
can  fail  to  enter  as  regular  operating 
costs. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  fact  it  will 
be  seen  that  .figured  accurately  the 
tractor  has  nearly  $200  a  year  the  best 
of  it.  Generally  it  will  be  found  that 
the  tractor  is  a  money  saving  pro- 
position, and  that  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison between  the  efficiency  of 
tractor  plowing  and  the  old-style  horse 
plowing. 

There  are  many  places,  however, 
where  it  would  be  foolish  for  a  farmer 
to  attempt  tractor  farming.  Take  the 
case  of  a  farmer  who  is  raising  a  crop 
that  can  be  plowed  by  two  horses  in 
the  spring  and  cultivated  by  the  same 
two  horses  all  during  the  summer, 
harvested  by  the  same  two  horses  in 
the  early  fall  and  hauled  to  market 
by  the  same  horses.  This  man  has  no 
use  for  a  tractor.  He  would  do  uetter 
to  keep  his  horses  ana  to  let  them 
continue  in  tiie  work  that  they  are 
successfully  accomplishing. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
.cultivate  with  the  average  tractor. 
Horses  are  generally  essential  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  for  light  hauling  it 
is  fatal  economy  to  use  a  tractor.  The 
only  three  operations  in  which  the  two- 
horse  farmer  could  make  good  use  of 
a  tractor  would  be  plowing  and  har- 
vesting his  crop  and  operating  station- 
ary machinery,  such  as  the  corn  shelt- 
er and  the  silage  cutter. 

Take,  on  the  other  hand,  the  man 
with  ten  times  as  much  land.  He 
must  use  ten  times  as  many  horses 
for  his  plowing,  but  he  will  not  re- 
quire the  same  number  of  horses  for 
his  cultivating,  as  cultivating  is 
lighter,  quicker  wor«.,  and  may  spread 
over  a  longer  time  than  plowing.  For 
the  plowing  season,  which  is  short, 
he  must  have  twenty  horses;  for  the 
cultivating  season,  ana,  in  fact,  for  all 
the  other  seasons,  he  can  get  along 
perfectly  well  with  only  ten. 

In  brief,  he  must  feed  and  keep  for 
twelve  months  in  a  year  ten  horses 
that  he  can  use  only  twelve  weeks. 
It  would  be  economy  for  him  if  he 
retained  ten  horses  for  his  hauling 
and  cultivating,  sold  ten,  bought  a 
tractor  with  part  of  tne  proceeds  and 
put  the  balance  in  his  pocket.  Each 
year  his  economy  in  tractor  plowing 
as  against  horse  plowing  will  be  add- 
ed to  the  amount  he  has  saved  on  his 
original  investment. 

The  farmer  who  buys  a  tractor 
must  figure  in  advance  just  what  the 
economy  in  his  purchase  will  be.  If 
accurate  figures  of  the  first  cost,  up- 
keep and  depreciation  do  not  show  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  tractor,  he 
should  stick  to  horses. 

 o  

HOW  HO  MAKE  AND 

PRESERVE  CIDER 

In  addition  to  the  jams,  jellies,  etc., 
that  are  made  up  »of  overripe  apples, 
a  superior  grade  of  cider  can  be  made 
and  put  up  and  kept  sweet  fo  ran  in- 
definite period.  Of  course,  the  unfer- 
mented  apple  juice  is  that  in  which  no 
changes  caused  by  the  yeast  plant, 
have  taken  place.  On  all  fruits  the 
yeast  plant  Is  found  very  generally 
distributed  and  belongs  to  tne  same 
low  order  of  plants  as  the  yeast  used, 
in  bread-making.  It  grows  quickly  in 
fruit  julceB,  changing  the  juice  into 
alcohol.  In  other  worus,  fermenta- 
tion begins.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant features  then  in  making  sweet 
cider  is  to  kill  these  organisms  so  as 
to  prevent  fermentation. 

This  can  be  done  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  the  use  of  chemicals;  and,  sec- 
ond, by  the  application  of  sufficient 
heat  to  destroy  tne  organisms.  The 
first-named  method  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, for  then  the  liquid  is  adulter- 
ated, is  inferior  in  quality  and  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  The  later- 
named  method  is  the  one  to  follow." 
— Farm  and  Fireside. 


To  the  Farmers  of  Utah:-- 

Your  Part  in  the  Second 
Liberty  Loan 

The  farmers  of  America  are  supplying  the 
world  with  food,  and  the  farmers  of  Utah 
are  doing  their  full  share.  Without  this 
food,  success  in  the  War  would  be  imposs- 
ible. The  patriotism  of  the  service  you 
are  now  rendering  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated but  food  alone  will  not  win  the  war. 
Our  government  must  be  provided  with 
money.  Huge  armies  must  be  clothed 
and  armed  and  supplied  with  the  tools  of 
war,  and  transported  to  the  other  side  of 
the  world. 

You  mutt  help  financially,  too 

In  a  world  made  free  by  the  blood — the 
suffering — the  tears  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  his  fellow  men,  no  American, 
and  surely  no  Utahn,  will  feel  that  he  has 
done  his  duty  until  he  has  DONE  ALL 
THAT  HE  CAN. 

To  the  full  extent  of  your  ability  YOU 
must  carry  on  YOUR  shoulders  some  of 
the  financial  burden  of  this  war  for 
humanity. 

In  making  your  subscription  to  the  second 
Liberty  Loan,  think'  of  the  Utah  boys  who 
are  offering  their  lives,  if  need  be,  that 
civilization  shall  not  perish.  Among 
those  boys  are  your  own  sons  and  your 
neighbors'  sons.  Remember  that  we  are 
not  only  fighting  for  humanity — we  are 
fighting  for  the  safety  of  our  own  homes 
— for  the  safety  of  our  own  wives  and 
children.  Our  armies  are  fighting  in 
Europe  so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for 
them  to  fight  in  America. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  make  your 
subscription. 

Make  it  to  include  money  you  need.  Make 
it  to*  include  money  you  CANNOT 
'POSSIBLY  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT. 
And  the  feeling  that  will  spring  up  in 
your  heart  will  be  patriotism — and  more. 
It  will  be  your  part  in  the  universal 
sacrifice — "That  the  world  may  be  made 
safe  for  Democracy." 

Don't  Wait 

Go  to  your  bank  NOW  and  buy  the  bonds 
that  will  send  your  dollars  over  there  to 
give  a  FAIR  CHANCE  to  the  boys  who 
are  offering  their  lives  for  the  world's 
liberty. 

Liberty  Loan  Committee 
of  Utah 
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Why  Fall-Plowing  Pays— Saves  Time  and  Moisture 


By  George  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Utah  Agricultural  College. 


Fall  plowing  has  won  a  big  place  in 
r  farm  practice.  This  would  scarce- 
be  the  case  if  there  was  no  funda- 
mtal  reason.  But  we  need  not  worry 
this  respect;  there  are  several  rea- 
ls, certain  of  which  is  so  extreme- 
important  as  to  be  vitai. 

Fall-plowing  Saves  Time. 
By  all  odds  the  most  important  rea- 
i  for  fall  plowing  is  that  it  saves 
le.  Now  it  so  happens  that  time  is 
j  most  important  asset  of  the  farm- 
— or  any  man,  for  that  matter.  He 
s  just  fifty-two  weeks  in  which  to 


much  earlier  on  fall-plowed  ground. 
Because  plowing  is  a  deep  operation, 
it  must  wait  until  the  soil  has  dried 
out  several  inches  in  depth.  Since  the 
surface  dries  most  rapidly,  harrows, 
weeders,  and  seeds  can  be  used  on  the 
land  long  before  plowing  is  possible. 
This  is  particularly  true  on  heavy 
soils,  that  is,  on  clays  and  clay  loams. 
Coarse  sands  may  permit  plowing  al- 
most as  soon  as  frost  leaves  the 
ground.  There  are,  however,  but  re- 
latively small  areas  of  such  soil  in 
Utah. 


what  heavier  of  draft,  it  is  done  when 
labor  is  cheap  because  of  being  done 
in  a  slack  season.  Tnis  last  may  not 
be  true  where  sugar-beets  or  other 
late  crops  form  a  major  part  of  the 
cultivated  crop.  Autumn  is,  however, 
usually  less  busy  than  spring  even 
where  beets  are  grown 

Moisture  Also  Saved. 
No  matter  what  crop  is  to  be  grown, 
moisture  is  always  the  most  important 
element  in  its  success.  Fall-plowing 
permits  the  saving  of  water  in  four 
ways. 


double  loss:  ^a)  evaporation  from  the 
surface  during  the  several  days  after 
harrowing  can  oe  done  until  plowing 
is  possicie,  and  (b)  the  almost  com- 
plete drying  out  of  moist  of  the  soil 
loosened  in  plowing. 

3.  Any  weeds,  manure,  stubble,  or 
straw  on  the  land  is  turned  under  and 
may  prevent  the  soils  settling.  In  this 
case  a  soil  dries  so  rapidly  that  de- 
cay is  unlikely,  whereas  fall-plowing, 
which  turned  under  this  organic  mat- 
ter two  or  three  months  previously, 
has  permitted  the  ^oil  to  become  rea- 
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0  at  least  twice  that  many  tasks, 
ph  of  which  would  be  better  for  a 
» ik  of  labor  than  for  a  day.  Herein 
\>  one  of  the    farmer's  difficulties. 

1  idej  this,  however,  work  tends  to 
P  i  up.  Instead  of  two  jobs  for  each 
^;k,  there  are  seasons  when  a  dozen 

iore  come  at  ouce.    More  things 
a  d  doing  'n  the  spring  than  at  any 
}  x  time.    Among  tnese  things,  the 
»  it  essential,  and  usually  tne  largest, 
K  is  plowing  land  not  prepared  the 
9  /ious  fall, 
all  plowing  saves  time    In  two 
s.  First,  It  Is  unnecessary  to  plow 
I  that  is  already  plowed.    But  this 
■nly  half.    The  other  half  Is  that 
lbeds   can   usually    Le  prepared 


This  earlier  preparation  of  seedbeds 
is  vital  for  such  crops  as  sugar-beets, 
spring  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  spring- 
planted  alfalfa  or  clover.  In  most 
localities,  these  crops  do  best  when 
planted  early.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
more  compact  seedbed  which  results 
from  allowing  the  soil  to  settle  all 
winter  is  likely  to  give  better  stands. 

The  plowing  season  is  also  much 
longer  in  autumn  thai  in  spring. 
Plowing  may  be  done  from  early 
August  or  late  July  until  well  into 
October,  or  occasionally  even  into 
December.  Some  sections  plow  near- 
ly all  winter.  Set  against  this  is  a 
season  two  or  three  weeks  long  In 
spring.    Though  fall  plowing  is  some- 


1.  It  enables  the  early-planted  crops 
to  use  mucn  surface  water  that  is  lost 
in  later  planting.  Tnis  is  no  small 
quantity,  for  evaporation  is  especially 
active  from  the  saturated  surface  in 
early  s  ring. 

2.  Because  harrowing  may  take 
place  earlier  than  plowing,  the  soil  is 
given  a  mulch  just  that  much  sooner. 
The  sooner  the  mulch  begins  to  serve, 
the  more  water  it  can  conserve  for 
plant  growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
spring  plowing  leaves  the  land  un- 
mulched  until  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
for  plowing.  When  the  land  is  plow- 
ed, it  is  loosened,  thereby  permitting 
the  loss  of  much  of  that  water  which 
sonably  comj  -*ct.   In  such  a  condition 


decomposition  rapidly  reduces  coarse 
material  to  humus.  Instead  of  caus- 
ing the  soil  to  dry  out  rapidly  as  it 
does  under  spring  plowing,  this  humus 
greatly  increases  not  only  the  water- 
holding  power  cf  the  soil  but  also  the 
ease  with  which  a  mulch  is  made. 
Thus,  it  is  evident  that  where  con- 
siderable coarse  refuse  is  to  be  turn- 
ed under,  fall  is  the  only  safe  time  to 
do  it  Spring-plowing  is  risky  also  in 
that  drying  may  take  place  so  rapidly 
after  plowing  that  germination  is  im 
perfect.  Fall-plowing  decreases  this 
risk. 

4.    A  similar,  but  not  identical  con- 
( Continued  on  page  9) 
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Winchester  Model  12. 
Hammerless  Shotgun. 


Why  more  duck  hunters 
choose  this  model  than  any  othe 


If  there's  ever  a  place  where  you  need  a 
gun  that's  a  hundred  per  cent  reliable,  it's 
when  you're  down  in  the  damp  salt  marshes 
after  duck. 

Whatever  gun  you  may  start  with,  if  you 
keep  on  long  enough,  you  will  come  around 
to  the  Winchester  No.  12  Repeater.  It  is 
the  favorite  in  the  long  run  with  old  duck 
shooters. 

In  the  damp  salt  air  of  the  seashore  and 
swamps  this  gun  never  "gums."  Under  the 
most  severe  conditions  it  is  a  sure-fire,  sure- 
to-work  Repeater.  It  will  not  jam,  catch,  or 
fail  to  extract  the  empty  shell.  It  "feels" 
right,  "comes  up"  right,  and  is  right.  It 
works  smoothly  in  whatever  position  it 
is  held. 

At  the  distance  at  which  you  get  most 
chances  at  ducks,  this  gun  shoots  an  effective 
uniform  pattern  of  great  game-getting  pen- 
etration. 

The  pattern  that  brings  down  the  game 

The  remarkable  game-getting  pattern  of 
the  Winchester  Model  12  (or  the  Model  97 
for  those  who  prefer  a  hammer  gun)  shooting 
its  own  standard  ammunition,  is  the  result 
of  infinite  care  taken  in  boring  the  barrel. 

The  right  amount  of  choke  for  different 
loads  has  been  worked  out  after  exhaustive 
experiment.  Result :  a  pattern  that  spreads 
out  evenly  —  neither  too  scattered  nor  too 
bunched— and  lands  with  lots  of  steam  be- 
hind it 


For  those  who  prefer  a  hammer  action  shotgun,  we  . 
made  the  Model  97.  It  is  built  on  similar  lines  to 
Model  12,  but  with  hammer  action. 


hat 


What 


means 


Quick  feeder,  sure  ejector. 
Throws  empty  shell  to  the 
side,  out  of  your  way. 


Evan  spread,  maximum  pen- 
etration, Winchester  shot  pat- 
tern brings  down  the  game. 


The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  ac- 
curacy and  durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the 
barrel.  On  the  quality  of  the  barrel  depends 
the  quality  of  the  gun.  There  is  absolutely 
no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality  of  the 
barrel  on  the  highest  and  lowest  priced  Win- 
chester guns.  With  Winchester  the  barrel 
is  the  gun  and  the  single  standard  of  quality 
has  been  attained  only  by  the  most  un- 
remitting attention  to  the  boring,  finishing 
and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  the  Winchester  Model  12  has  been 
foSrcd  to  micrometer  measurements  for  the  pattern  it  is 
.neant  to  make.  The  degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets 
the  tendency  of  the  shot  to  spread.  Until  its  pattern 
proves  up  to  Winchester  standard,  the  gun  cannot  leave 
the  factory.  The  Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves 
the  original  accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process, 
used  exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester 
barrel  a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


tip. 
in 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and  Provi 
Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years  of  the  best  gu 
making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Winchester"  a 
that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and  Prov 
stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth  acti 
and  accuracy,  and  has  been  fired  with  excess  loads  for 
strength. 

At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture,  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship 
It  is  a  resr  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
the  Model  12  and  Model  97  guns  of  unsurpassed  gam*1 
getting  qualities  that  have  won  the  name  of  "The  Pe^ 
feet  Repeaters"  among  duck  hunters. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  st 
guns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should  haf 
one.  It  gives  detailed  specificst'.onsof  the  Model  12  an 
Model  97,  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world  famous  Winchester  shotguns 
and  rifles  is  built.    Write  today.    We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
DEPT.    W  D-3  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

HOME  DEFENSE  LEAGUES! 
We  have  a  Winchester  for  Country  and  Home 
Defense  Leagues  zvhich  is  meeting  zvith  uni- 
versal approval.  Many  Home  Defense  Leagues 
throughout  the  United  States  have  already 
been  equipped  with  this  gun. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Take-down  Repeating  Shotgun.   Made  in  It [muge. 
weight  about  7)i  lbs.:  in  IS  gauge,  weight 
The  favorite  with  shooters  who  pre/era  that  forearm 
repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 


WINCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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Protecting  Farm  Implements      About  The  Wheat  Situation 


Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Implements  wear  out  and  rust  out. 
Fully  one-half  "Of  the  life  of  farm  im- 
plements is  lost  because  of  abuse  and 
neglect.  Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
implements  left  under  the  blue  canopy 
in  direct  contact  with  rains  and  broil- 
ing sun  and  ever-changing  weather, 
rust,  wrap  and  decay. 

A  binder  should  give  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  good  service  if  proper- 
ly cared  for  while  idle.  If,  however, 
it  is  left  in  the  field  where  last  used, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  or  is  hauled 
to  the  barnyard,  where  it  is  left  for 
eleven  months  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  elements,  it  is  worn  out  and 
cast  into  the  scrap  pile  at  the  end  of 
seven  or  eight  years.  The  same  is 
true  of  pratcically  every  tool  used  on 
the  farm. 

The  value  of  farm  implements  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately one  and  a  half  billion  dollars — 
a  vast  sum.  It  certainly  seems  a 
shame  to  permit  implements,,  to  be- 
come prematurely  useless,  as  too 
many  farmers  do.  as  a  rule,  farm  im- 
plements are  made  of  good  material 
and  substantially  constructed,  and  if 
they  were  housed  when  not  in  use,  if 
all  bolts  were  tightened,  the  wood- 
work painted,  and  the  wearing  parts 
greased,  they  would  give  double  the 
service  they  do. 

I  know  of  one  farmer  who  used  a 
sulky  plow  for  seventeen  years,  and 
spent  but  35  cents  for  repairs  on  it  in 
all  that  time.  This  man  s  neighbor 
has  the  same  kind  of  a  plow,  farmed 
the  same  number  of  acres,  and  was 
obliged  to  buy  a  new  one  every  six  or 
seven  years.  The  first  farmer  had  an 
implement  shed  where  he  stored  his 
implemenths  when  not  in  use.  He  saw 
that  all  bolts  were  tightened,  that  the 
implements  were  given  a  fresh  coat 
of  paint  occasionally,  and  that  all 
wearing  parts  were  thoroughly  greased 
to  prevent  rust.  The  other  farmer 
left  his  implements  standing  in  the 
yard  almost  hidden  by  weeds,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  all  weather  con- 
ditions and  often  utilized  by  the  hens 
for  a  roost. 

A  storehouse  for  implements  can  be 
built  at  small  cost.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  a  foundation  except  for 
the  posts,  nor  will  it  require  lining  or 
a  wooden  n-or.  The  floor  should  be 
of  dirt  or  cinders,  slightly  raised.  A 
drain  around  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ing will  prevent  water  trom  getting 
in  during  heavy  rains  or  snows,  and  is 
a  necessary  precaution.  For  the  aver- 
age farmer,  a  building  24  to  will  be 
sufficiently  large  to  house  all  of  the 
tillage  implements,  wagons,  hay  load- 
er, small  tractor,  etc.  It  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  such  a  building  will 
pay  for  itself  in  the  saving  of  imple- 
ments in  five  years. 

Many  farmers  have  found  it  very 
profitable  to  install  a  small  repair  shop 
in  the  implement  building.  A  lever 
forage  with  fan,  together  witn  a  drill, 
vise,  stock  and  dies,  tongs,  wrench, 
hammer,  file,  cold  chisel,  and  a  few 
other  necessary  tools  can  be  purchased 
at  a  price  ranging  from  $17  to  $25.  A 
very  complete  and  large  outfit  with  a 
large  assortment  of  tools  can  be 
bought  for  $50.  Such  an  outfit  in  the 
hands  of  a  handy  farmer  will  more 
than  save  its  cost,  during  the  year  in 
money  that  would  be  expended  for 
small  repairs  at  the  black  ;muh  shop. 
In  addition,  much  valuable  time  will 
be  saved. 

The  Implement  building  should  be 
constructed  with  roiling  doors  along 
the  entire  side,  one  door  sliding  past 
the  other,  each  opening  being  wide 

ilk. 


©■ough  to  admit  any  tool.  The-  ad- 
ditional cost  of  having  both  sides  of 
the  building  equipped  witn  rolling 
doors  is  very  little  and  affords  the 
farmer  an  opportunity  to  drive  in  one 
side  with  the  implement,  unhitch  and 
drive  out  on  the  other  side.  In  a 
building  so  arranged,  there  is  no 
jumble  of  implements  as  there  neces- 


sarily is  where  there  is  but  one  large 
door. 

Farmers,  think  the  matter  over. 
Figure  the  cost,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  ledger  credit  the  saving,  con- 
venience, etc.,  and  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  construct  an  up-to-date  im- 
plement shed  at  once. 


Two  scenes  showing  the  harvesting  and  siloing  of  our  corn  crop.   Utah  this 
year  has  doubled  her  number  of  silos. 

Filling  The  Silo 

S.  T.  Simpson. 


Distributing  and  packing  silage  in 
the  silo  is  frequently  neglected.  Un- 
less the  blower  has  a  distributor  at- 
tachment there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
cut  corn  to  fall  in  one  place  in  the 
silo.  If  the  silo  is  filled  in  this  way, 
the  finer  and  lighter  portions  of  the 
stalks  are  frequently  blown  to  the 
outside  and  the  heavier  parts,  ears 
and  butts  of  stalks,  are  deposited  in 
the  center,  thus  causing  an  uneven 
distribution  of  grain  and  stalk  and  a 
consequent  uneven  quality  of  silage. 
Uneven  distribution  is  frequently  the 
cause  of  soft  places  and  air  pocekts, 
which  later  result  in  spoiled  silage. 
When  the  lighter  portions  are  blown 
to  the  outside  they  do  not  pack  well 
and  the  silage  spoils  near  the  wall. 
Such  spoilage,  which  really  results 
from  careless  filling,  is  often  attri- 
buted to  the  silo. 

Packing  the  silage  is  equally  as 
important  as  distribution.  Thorough 
packing  requires  plenty  of  men  and 
persistent  work.  Good  silage  can  be 
had  only  by  uniform  packing  and  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  corn.  The 
entire  surface,  especially  the  outer 
edge,  should  be  packed  firmly.  The 
best  help  oDtainable  should  be 
stationed  in  the  silo.  That  is  where 
the  silage  is  ultimately  made,  and  suc- 
cess or  failure  depends  on  the  ability 
of  the  men  to  distribute  and  pack  the 
corn. 

The  larger  cutter  with  the  corre- 
sponding large    capacity  frequently 


saves  money  in  filling  the  silo,  but  it 
may  result  in  a  waste  of  the  storage 
capacity  of  the  silo.  If  the  silo  is  fill- 
ed rapidly  the  corn  has  little  time  to 
settle.  Slow  filling  allows  the  corn  to 
settle  as  it  is  stored,  with  the  result 
that  more  corn  can  be  placed  in  a 
given  space.  To  overcome  this  dis- 
advantage of  rapid  filling  woven  wire 
may  be  extended  above  tne  top  of  the 
silo,  thus  increasing  its  capacity  until 
it  can  settle.  Patent  roots  are  made 
which  serve  the  same  purpose.  Re- 
filling in  two  or  three  days  will  accom- 
plish the  same  end. 

Corn  cut  at  the  proper  stage  should 
require  no  additional  water.  When 
the  crop  has  become  too  dry,  water 
will  add  to  the  keeping  qualities  and 
palatability  of  the  silage.  Water  may 
be  run  into  the  blower  or  directly  in- 
to the  silo.  In  the  latter  case  it  must 
be  well  distributed,  biiage  made  from 
fodder  requires  large  quantities  of 
water. 

More  or  less  silage  will  decay  at 
the  top  unless  the  silo  is  sealed  over 
or  unless  feeding  is  begun  soon  after 
filling.  To  prevent  much  of  this  loss, 
some  farmers  seal  the  silo  with  three 
or  four  loads  of  green  corn  from  which 
the  ears  nave  been  removed,  some  use 
other  sorts  of  heavy  gr^en  crops, 
while  still  others  use  saw  dust  satis- 
factorily. In  every  case  it  is  advis- 
able to  soak  this  covering  tuoroughly 
with  water  and  tramp  it  regularly  for 
several  days  after  it  has  been  placed 
in  the  silo. 


When  the  government  took  over  the 
control  of  wheat  they  assumed  a  big 
task  which  the  officials  now  in  charge 
realize. 

A  hundred  or  more  cities  wanted 
their  place  made  a  grain  terminal, 
this  was  not  practical  and  could  not 
be  done.  Utah  wanted  one  of  these 
terminal  and  many  of  our  citizens 
worked  hard  to  secure  it  but  they 
have  not  succeded  so  far.  The  L'niteu 
States  has  been  divided  into  14  zones. 
Utah  is  a  member  oi  tne  5th  zone  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City  Missouri, 
in  the  New  England  Life  Building. 
These  divisions  are  known  as  grain 
zones. 

The  milling  divisions  are  eight  in 
number  and  Utah  belonging  to  the 
Southwestern  Division  witn  head- 
quarters at  tue  same  place  and  in  the 
same  building  as  grain  officials. 

Some  farmers  seem  to  think  that 
the  price  of  wheat  may  advance,  this 
is  not  true,  because  there  will  be  no 
change  until  the  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress goes  into  effect  next  year  when 
the  price  of  wheat  will  be  $2.00  per 
bushel  minimum. 

There  will  be  no  advance  in  price 
over  those  now  in  effect  because  all 
the  wheat  is  under  government  con- 
trol and  it  will  not  be  changed. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  the  basis  price 
at  wheat  terminals  less  the  freight 
with  a  reasonable  charge  for  handling 
same.  For  No.  i  hard  wheat  the  best 
price  for  most  of  our  Utah  shipping 
points  is  at  Chicago,  because  of  £ne 
freight  rate.  Southern  Utah  will  have 
a  little  advantage  in  the  Los  Angeles 
market  because  of  a  lower  freight 
rate. 

The  same  price  for  wheat  as  given 
at  Cache  Junction  will  apply  to  com- 
mon points  in  Box  ±.ider,  Weber, 
Davis,  Salt  .uaKe  and  Utan  Counties 
f.  o.  b.  cars. 

Outline  of  Price  Bases  For  Wheat  at 
Points  in  Utah  and  Idaho  Under 
Regulations  of   Food  Administ- 
ration Grain  Corporation. 
Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Price  at  Thistle,  Utah. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .60  .45 
Rate  per  bushel  .36  .27 

Net  price  1.84  1.83 

Price  at  Marysvale,  Utah. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .65  .525 
Rate  per  bushel  .39  .315 
Net  price  1.81  1,785 

Price  at  Milford,  Utah. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .625  .30 
Rate  per  bushel  .375  .18 
Net  price  1,825  1.92 

Price  at  Nephi,  Utah. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.        .65  .30 
Rate  per  bushel         .39  .is 
Net  price  1.81  1.92 

Price  at  Ephraim,  Utah. 
Base  price  2.2o  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .bo  .475 
Rate  per  bushel  .39  .285 
Net  price  1.81  1.816 

Price  at  Cache  Junction,  Utah. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .50 
Rate  per  bushel  .UJ 
Net  price  1.90 

Price  at  Price,  Utah. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .60 
Kate  per  bushel  .36 
Net  price  1.84 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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DAIRYING 


THE    HIRED    HELP  PROBLEM. 

C.  P.  Goodrich. 
I  have  found  as  I  traveled  about 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  the 
dairy  business,  that  many  dairymen 
complain  bitterly  about  the  trouble 
they  have  in  hiring  and  keeping 
good,  reliable  help.  One  man  said, 
"They  take  no  interest  in  my  busi- 
ness, dan't  care  whether  they  ac- 
complish anything  or  not,  and  slip 
off  to  town  the  minute  they  have  a 
chance." 

Then  I  have  talked  with  many  of 
the  young  men  who  have  been  hired 
help  on  dairy  farms.  They  don't  like 
it,  that  is  most  of  them  don't.  They 
say  the  hours  are  too  long,  the  work 
too  hard  and  disagreeable.  As  one 
young  man  said,  "This  working  in 
and  around  a  great,  big,  stinking,  old 
style  barn  full  of  cows  with  none  of 
the  up-to-date  conveniences  in  it,  is 
awful  drudgery.  If  you  don't  believe 
it.  try  it  once.  Clean  out  the  stable 
by  wheeling  manure  for  two  hours  at 
a  time,  part  of  the  time  going  up  a 
steep  grade  to  get  it  on  the  pile,  and 
maybe  the  plank  is  wet  and  slippery. 
Then  after  that,  it's  all  got  to  be 
pitched  on  the  wagon. 

"If  anybody  can  get  any  fun  out  of 
that,  he  can  do  better  than  I  can." 

Now  I  think  much  of  this  trouble 
can  be  cured  by  the  dairyman  him- 
self. I  don't  wonder  that  the  help 
dislike  such  work.  I  know  how  it  is. 
I  have  been  there  myself.  If  the 
farmer  will  have  his  barn  fitted  out 
with  all  the  modern  equipments,  have 
it  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  it  will 
pay  him  immensely. 

Objection  of  Hired  Help. 

I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to 
investigate  this  subject,  talking  with 
both  the  farmers  and  the  hired  men 
and  also  those  who  had  beeja  hired 
help  on  dairy  farms  ancHrad  quit  the 
job. 

The  thing  that  the  hired  men  dis- 
like the  most  is  the  cleaning  out  of 
the  cow  stables  and  handling  the 
manure.  If  a  hired  man  hates  his  job, 
he  will  hate  his  employer  and  his  em- 
ployer will  hate  him.  When  there  is 
such  a  feeling  on  both  sides  you  can 
be  sure  that  the  hired  man  is  not  go- 
ing to  do  the  best  he  can  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  employer. 

I  have  spent  of  late  considerable 
time  investigating  this  hired  help 
problem  on  dairy  farms,  talking  with 
both  dairymen  and  the  hired  man. 
Every  hired  man  I  have  talked  with 
says  the  same  thing,  "I  hate  this  ma- 
nure business."  But  where  they  have 
litter  carriers,  feed  carriers  or  trucks, 
the  hired  men  feel  much  better  satis- 
fied, provided  they  are  used  in  all 
other  respects  as  men  ought  to  be 
used.  Only  yesterday  I  visited  a 
farm  where  the  barn  was  fitted  out 
last  fall  with  litter  carrier  and  track 
with  a  swinging  crane  outside. 
The  New  Way. 

I  happened  to  be  there  just  as  the 
hired  man  commenced  to  clean  out  the 


You  will  find  a 
cordial,  helpful  spirit 
at  this  bank,  whether 
your  account  be  large 
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Resources    over  19,000,000. 
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■ALT  LAKE  CITY 


stable.  He  said,  "This  is  something 
like  it.  Oh!  how  I  used  to  hate  the 
old  wheelbarrow  way.  Now  I  can  do 
it  in  half  the  time  and  it  is  so  much 
easier  work;  let  down  the  tub  close  to 
the  floor,  don't  have  to  lift  the  ma- 
nure but  a  little  way  and  move  the 
tub  right  along  so  it  is  handy  and 
easily  filled,  then  away  it  goes  and  is 
dumped  into  the  wagon.  I  have  done 
it  in  half  the  time  I  used  to  take,  and 
besides  it  is  in  the  wagon.  Then  I 
hicth  on  the  horses  and  haul  it  to  the 
field  and  bring  back  the  wagon,  set  it 
in  place  and  it  is  ready  to  be  filled  the 
next  morning.  We  have  just  one  load 
each  day.  The  horses  can  stand  in 
their  stalls  till  the  stable  is  cleaned 
out.  There  is  just  one  more  thing  we 
want  for  this  manure  business,"  he 
said  with  emphasis,  "and  that  is  a 
manure  spreader."  And  do  you  know 
I  believe  that  farmer  will  get  a  ma- 
nure spreader,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  the  hired  man  wants 
it.  This  farmer  has  learned  that  it 
pays  to  have  a  hired  man  that  is  in- 
terested and  will  use  his  brains  as 
well  as  his  muscles.  He  should  be 
treated  as  a  partner  in  the  business, 
and  if  there  is  any  manhood  about 
him  he  will  stay  and  be  a  good  part- 
ner. 

I  have  dwelt  to  quite  an  extent  on 
this  litter  carrier  question  because  I 
really  think  it  will  do  more  good  to- 
ward solving  this  hired  help  problem 
than  any  other  one  thing.  There  are 
other  things  that  will  do  a  great  deal, 
also.  A  feed  carrier  or  truck  to  con- 
vey silage  or  ground  feed  to  the  cows 
is  a  long  way  ahead  of  carrying  it  a 
basketful  at  a  time,  and  it  is  much 
easier.  This  will  pay  cue  farmer  be- 
cause it  saves  time,  which  is  money, 
and  besides,  it  will  please  the  hired 
man,  which  last  fact  will  pay  the  far- 
mer every  time. 

 o  

THE  CONSERVATION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT OF  THE  DAIRY  COW 

E.  W.  Prichard. 

War  prices  and  a  light  forage  crop 
has  brought  about  a  pronounced 
shortage  in  dairy  products.  Dairy 
cattle  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
ing hurried  to  the  butcher's  block  so 
that  the  owners  may  realize  a  tempor- 
ary profit  from  the  high  price  of  meat. 

Pea  and  oat  hay  and  alfalfa  selling 
at  present  prices  seem  too  good  to 
feed  the  dairy  cow,  when  she  too  can 
be  put  on  the  market  at  a  premium. 
But  the  daiyrman  should  not  forget 
that  the  wholesale  price  of  milk,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  is  without  a  preced- 
ent, and  as  these  products  are  not 
likely  to  be  "Hooverized,"  the  prices 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  mudh  higher  in  a 
few  months. 

The  selling  of  good  dairy  stock  at 
this  time  is  to  be  regretted.  Why  not 
keep  the  economical  producer  while 
her  product  is  selling  at  an  unprece- 
dented price  and  ship  her  to  the  pack- 
er when  her  work  is  finished?  The 
progney  of  this  cow  will  be  more 
efficient  than  she  has  been  if  a  good 
herd  sire  is  used.  Then  we  will  have 
not  only  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
the  cow  herself  and  her  products  for 
several  years,  but  a  number  of  good 
heifers  to  replace  her  in  the  herd  as 
well.  Of  course,  the  "slacker"  at  the 
milk  pail,  the  same  now  as  in  the  past, 
should  be  eliminated  from  the  herd, 
the  milk  scale  and  Babcock  test  being 
allowed  to  exercise  their  duty  as 
judges  in  this  case. 

The  dairyman  who  has  followed  this 
method  and  spent  time  and  money  In 
building  up  an  efficient  herd,  then  mar- 
kets his  stock  at  beef  prices,  employs 
logic  bordering  on  that  used  by  the 
machinist  who  sends  a  good  piece  of 
machinery  to  the  junk  pile  because 
scrap  iron  Is  high.  The  value  of  a 
dairy  cow  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
stuff  she  is  made  of,  but  her  capacity 
from  producing  from  cheap,  coarse 
feeds,  a  high  priced  product  which  has 
no  substitute  as  a  food  for  the  human 
family. 


Make  Your  Harness  Last 

Harness  that  is  allowed  to  become  dry  and  dirty, 
cracks  and  checks  and  finally  breaks.  You  can  prevent 
this  easily,  and  at  small  cost  by  using 

EUREKA  Harness  Oil 

Keeps  good  harness  good.    Makes  old  harness  look  like  new  \ 

and  wear  longer.   No  acid,  lamp  black,  or  fat. 

Sold  In  sealed  tins  containing  from  I  pint  to  five  gallons,  and ' £ 
In  barrels  and  half  barrels  by  reliable  dealers  everywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver       Pueblo       Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Boise  Albuquerque  Butte 


TESTING  DAIRY  COWS 

Increases  of  from  $10  to  $15  and  in 
some  cases  much  higher  in  the  annual 
profits  from  each  dairy  cow  have  uni- 
versally resulted  from  the  organization 
of  co-operative  cow-testing  associations 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  expense  of  membership  in  these 
associations,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  only  about  $1.50  per  cow  per 
year.  The  organizations  therefore 
have  been  very  profitable. 

Because  of  the  great  and  obvious 
economic  advantages  arising  from  the 
associations  the  organizations  are  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  for  the 
upbuilding  and  development  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  this  country.  Such 
an  organization  consists  generally  of 
26  farmers,  living  within  a  radius  of 
a  few  miles,  who  co-operate  to  hire  an 
expert  tester  to  keep  accurate  accounts 
of  the  amounts  and  cost  of  feed  con- 
sumed by  each  cow  in  the  association, 
the  quantity  of  milk  produced  by  each 
and  its  richness  in  butter  fat.  These 
statistics  usually  reveal  the  fact  that 
some  cows  are  not  producing  enough 
to  pay  for  their  keep,  while  others  are 
highly  profitable.  Acting  on  this  in- 
formation the  owner  of  the  cows  dis- 
poses of  the  least  desirable  of  his 
animals  and  makes  up  his  herd  exclu- 
sively of  those  that  produce  a  con- 
siderable profit. 

The  membership  of  the  association 
is  placed  at  26  so  tnat  the  tester  can 
make  a  complete  round  each  month, 
devoting  one  work  day  to  each  mem- 
ber, and  that  he  may  keep  his  records 
on  a  monthly  basis.  It  has  been  found 
by  careful  experiments  that  the  aver- 
ages based  on  monthly  tests  do  not 
vary  more  than  2  per  cent  from  the 
production,  as  shown  by  daily  obser- 
vations. Since  the  tester  is  an  expert 
and  can  make  tae  necessary  tests  and 
computations  rapidly,  and  since  he 
can  be  depended  on  to  make  his  ob- 
servations independently  of  pressure 
of  work  on  the  individual  farm,  the 
owners  of  dairy  cows  find  it  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  in  many  cases 
to  have  their  testing  done  through  the 
association  than  to  undertake  to  do  it 
themselves. 

There  are  now  nearly  350  cow-test- 
ing associations  in  the  United  States, 
135  having  been  added  during  the  last 
year.  These  associations  have  an  ag- 
gregate membership  of  8,000  farmers, 
owning  approximately  150,000  cows. 
The  cow-testing  association  originated 
in  Denmark  in  1895  and  the  first  of  the 
organizations  in  tuis  country  was  from- 
ed  in  Michigan  in  1906.  Because  of 
the  value  of  the  associations  to  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  country  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  stimulating  interest  in  them 
and  is  assisting  farmers  in  their 
organization. 

Another  and  somewhat  similar  line 
of  co-operative  work  which  is  being  en- 
couraged by  the  department  for  the  im- 
provement of  dairying  and  cattle  rais- 
ing is  the  formation  of  bull  as- 
sociations. The  lunction  of  these  or- 
ganizations is  to  make  available,  at 
slight  expense,  the  services  of  pure- 
bred bulls  for  the  herds  of  the  as- 
sociated farmers.  It  has  Deen  found 
that  often  the  total  value  of  the  scrub 
bulls  owned  by  farmers  is  sufficient 
to  supply  tnrough  a  bull  association 
purebred  buils  for  the  herds  of  all.  A 
number  of  "blocks"  of  the  association 
members  are  formed  and  a  pure-bred 
bull  placed  in  each.  The  bulls  are 
shifted  every  two  years  to  prevent  in- 
breeding. 

A  considerable  proportion    of  the 
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Help  Your 
Boy 

It  is  every  father's  business  to 

advise  end  help  his  boy. 
To  guide  and  start  him  oat  right 

in  life. 

Can  you  help  him  in  any  greater 
way  than  to  find  the  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted? 

To  do  so  means  his  success. 

Get  one  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris*  new 
books. 

The  Young  Man 

and  His  Vocation 

It  explains  the  various  sides  of 
every  kind  of  work— tolls  the  prep- 
aration for  each,  the  opportunities 
of  each  and  the  pay  from  each. 

It  points  out,  suggests,  encour- 
ages. 

It  will  help  you  to  help  your  boy. 
It  will  help  your  boy  to  choose  for 

himself. 

Send  $1.25  te 
Book  Department 
THE  UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah 


nearly  22  million  cows  in  tne  United 
States  are  too  inferior  to  produce 
profitably.  Where  tne  bull  associations 
have  been  formed  the  grade  of  the 
stock  has  been  raised  appreciably. 
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Choosing  Varieties  of 

Tomatoes  and  Potatoes 

PROGRAM   FOR   HOME  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATION 

Utah  Agricultural  College. 


What  varieties  shall  I  choose  Is  a 
question  every  grower  should  care- 
fully consider.  Too  many  of  us  give 
it  no  thought  at  all.  We  plant  any- 
thing we  happen  to  buy  or  get  hold  of 
irrespective  of  its  merits  as  a  variety 
or  its  adaptability  to  our  conditions. 
By  so  doing  we  run  the  risk  of  having 
the  crop  fail  entirely  or  else  prove 
very  disappointing.  What  we  must 
learn  to  do  consistently  year  after 
year  is  to  choose  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  our  conditions  and  then 
see  to  it  that  we  plant  them.  Of 
course  we  should  always  be  on  the 
lookout  for  something  better  than  we 
already  have  and  then  utilize  it  when 
its  superiority  has  been  proved.  In 
the  work  of  improving  the  quality  and 
productiveness  of  plants  the  standard 
seed  companies  have  rendered  excel- 
lent service.  By  means  of  selection 
and  breeding  of  desirable  strains  our 
present  high  standard  of  horticultural 
products  have  been  attained.  ^S^S 

As  we  approach  the  close  of  this 
remarkable  season  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  now  urging  the 
home  gardeners  to  save  their  own 
vegetable  seed  for  next  year's  plant- 
ing. This  will  afford  us  the  opportun- 
ity of  carefully  choosing  the  seeds  of 
those  varieties  that  are  best  adapted 
to  our  local  conditions.  In  order  to 
serve  as  a  suggestive  guide  in  our 
choice  of  varieties  the  following  list 
gives  a  few  of  the  standard  varieties 
of  tomatoes  and  potatoes  that  are 
adapted  to  the  average  climatic  con- 
ditions of  Utah.  If  the  growing  sea- 
son is  short  in  any  particular  county 
or  locality  it  is  necessary  to  choose 
the  early  maturing  varieties.  This 
applies  particularly  to  tomatoes, 
which  are  very  susceptible  to  frost. 
Potatoes  "likewise  should  have  a  suf- 
ficiently long  season  to  enable  the 
tubers  to  reach  full  size  before  frost 
kills  the  vines. 

Tomatoes. 

Early:  Earliana,  Chalk's  Early 
Jewel,  Atlantic  Prize. 

Medium:  Matchless,  Stone,  Truck- 
er's Favorite. 

Late:  Ponderosa. 

Potatoes. 

Early:  Early  Eureka,  Early  Rose, 
Irish  Cobbler. 

Medium  Late:  Peoples,  Mercer 
(Meshanock),  Freeman,  Pearl. 

Late:  Idaho  Rural,  Netted  Gem, 
(Russet  Burbank),  Majestic,  Maggie 
Murphy,  Blue  Victor. 

Potatoes. 

The  potato  is  the  most  important 
vegetable  in  the  American  diet.  It 
is  valuable  for  its  starch  and  mineral 
content,  the  latter  being  extremely 
important  in  preserving  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood.  It  contains  but  a  small 
percentage  of  protein,  the  new  potato 
containing  more  than  the  mature,  and 
the  protein  coagulating  when  the  new 
potato  is  cooked  which  is  the  cause 
of  its  waxiness.  No  other  vegetable 
can  be  eaten  as  steadily  without  tir- 
ing of  it,  as  the  potato.  Because  of 
its  high  percentage  of  starch  and 
mineral  when  used  with  a  food  of  high 
protein  content,  it  forms  a  most 
nourishing  food.  The  potato  is  easily 
and  completely  digested. 

When  buying  potatoes  select 
mature,  medium  sized,  smooth  skinned 
ones.  There  is  less  waste,  the  medium 
sized  is  more  apt  to  be  firm  and  cooks 
more  easily  than  a  large  one.  Avoid 
the  strong  potato.  This  condition  is 
due  to  the  potato  growing  too  near 
tbe  surface,  and  consequently  being 
exposed  to  light  or  may  also  be  caused 

!  by  sprouting,  or  unripeness.  The  re- 
sult is  the  development  of  a  poisonous 
alkloid  which  is  apt  to  lead  to  diges- 

K,trve  disturbances.    If  cooked  In  an 
.  open  kettle  this  alkloid  will  volatilize 
but  the  potatoes  never  have  so  pleas- 
ant a  flavor. 

Storage  Potatoes- 
Potatoes  kepi  In  their  best  condition 


should  not  be  stored  until  the  skins 
are  so  firm  they  will  not  slip.  Even 
the  mature  should  be  handled  with 
care  so  as  not  to  break  the  skin  for 
each  breakage  means  an  opening  for 
infection.  Potatoes  keep  best  when 
stored  between  30  degrees  and  45  de- 
grees F.  Excessive  moisture  will 
cause  decay,  while  too  dry  an  atmos- 
phere will  cause  wilt. 

Preparation  for  the  Table. 

Potatoes  are  best  boiled  with  their 
jackets  on,  steamed  or  baked.  Pre- 
pared, thus  there  is  no  nourishment 
lost  and  the  flavor  is  best.  When 
potatoes  are  to  be  baked,  the  skins 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  a 
vegetable  brush  so  that  the  skins  may 
be  oaten  as  they  are  rich  in  mineral. 
Baked  potatoes  are  the  most  easily 
digested  because  the  starch  has  un- 
dergone a  stage  of  digestion  in  the 
baking.  If  potatoes  are  to  be  pared, 
a  very  thin  layer  should  be  removed 
as  much  of  the  mineral  and  protein 
content  is  directly  beneath  the  skin 
and  is  lost  in  deep  paring.  Pared 
potatoes  exposed  to  air  turn  dark, 
due  to  the  action  of  ferments  in  the 
plant  which  become  active  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen.  This  may  be  pre- 
vented by  covering  the  potato  with 
water  to  exclude  the  air,  but  potatoes 
left  to  soak  in  cold  water  lose  much 
of  their  starch  and  minerals.  In  cook- 
ing if  plunged  into  boiling  water  the 
outside  of  the  potato  is  slightly 
toughened  and  the  loss  of  nutriments 
is  decreased.  Therefore,  potatoes  in 
order  that  they  may  retain  the  most 
nourishment  possible,  and  may  keep 
their  form  best,  should  be  put  into 
boiling  salted  water  to  cook.  But  even 
with  the  utmost  care  some  material 
is  dissolved  into  the  water,  so  the 
water  should  not  be  wasted.  It  may 
be  used  for  soups,  gravies,  or  mois- 
ture for  other  foods.  When  boiled 
potatoes  are  cooked,  pour  the  water 
off  and  leave  the  kettle  partly  un- 
covered so  the  steam  can  escape,  or 
they  will  become  soggy.  Baked  po- 
tatoes, when  cooked,  should  be  prick- 
ed with  a  fork  or  broken,  to  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  or  they  also  will  be 
soggy. 

Potatoes  cooked  in  fat  are  not  easily 
digested,  because  the  fat  coated  over 
the  starch  prevents  the  action  of  the 
digestive  juices  on  the  starch  until 
late  in  the  process  of  digestion.  Only 
persons  working  in  the  open  air  at 
hard  work  can  properly  digest  fried 
potatoes.  Potatoes  may  be  served 
with  a  protein  dish  or  mixed  with  food 
high  in  protein,  or  may  be  used  as 
the  main  dish  of  a  meal.  They  may 
be  made  into  milk  or  stock  soup  or 
salad. 

Potatoes  should  take  even  a  more 
important  place  in  the  diet  than  they 
ever  have  as  they  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  wheat  flour  when  used 
with  other  nourishing  foods  as  dairy 
products.  They  are  cheap  and 
nourishing.  Eat  more  potatoes  and 
conserve  wheat. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Wash  skins  with  vegetable  brush. 
Use  smooth  skinned,  medium,  uni- 
form sized  potatoes.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven.  If  cooked  very  slow,  are 
soggy,  if  cooked  in  a  hot  oven,  a 
thick  layer  is  formed  over  the  potato. 
The  contents  may  be  removed  and 
mixed  with  cubed  meat,  sauces,  hard 
cooked  egg,  cheese,  fish,  etc.,  then  re- 
placed and  heated,  or  just  eaten  with 
sauces,  or  fat  as  dripping,  butter,  etc. 

Potato  Border. 

Place  a  buttered  mould  on  platter, 
build  around  it  a  wall  of  hot  mashed 
potatoes.  Remove  mould  and  fill  with 
creamed  meat  or  fish  and  reheat  in 
oven  before  serving. 

Escallouped  Potatoes. 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  potatoes  in  one- 
fourth  inch  slices.  Put  a  layer  in 
buttered  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 


Keeps  Old  Eyes  Young 
and  Young  Eyes  Strong 

The  clear,  mellow  light  of 
the  Rayo  Lamp  makes  the 
long  evenings  cheerful  and 
pleasanL  Its  soft  light  is 
easy  on  the  eyes.  Work  is 
less  tedious — play  more  en- 
joyable in  Rayo  light 

The  RAYO  LAMP 

is  an  ornament  to  any  room. 
It  is  as  easy  to  light  as  a  gas 
jet — you  don't  have  to  re- 
move either  the  chimney  or 
shade.  Easy  to  keep  clean; 
designed  to  give  the  maxi- 
mum of  soft,  steady  light. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  have  the 
Rayo  Lamp,  write  to  our  nearest 
station. 

Use  Conoco  Safety  Oil  for  best 
results. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(  A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver         Salt  Lake  City  PueWo 
Cheyenne  Albuquerque  Butte  Boise 


salt,  dredge  with  flour  and  dot  over 
with  fat;  repeat,  add  hot  milk  until  it 
may  be  seen  through  top  layer,  bake 
114  hours  until  potato  is  soft. 

Potatoes  and  Onions. 

Potatoes  Fat 
Onions  Salt 

Partly  cook  onions  in  a  small 
amount  of  salted  boiling  water.  Place 
in  a  baking  dish  without  draining  the 
water,  add  potatoes  and  fat  and  cook 
until  vegetables  are  soft. 

Variation  in   Mashed  Potatoes. 

To  mashed  potatoes  add  milk  to 
moisten,  beat  vigorously  and  add 
chopped  water  cress,  and  chopped 
mint  leaves  to  taste  or  chopped  green 
or  red  peppers,  meat,  cheese  with 
crumbs  mixed  with  fat.  If  the  latter 
materials  are  used,  reheat. 

Nuts  and  Potatoes. 

2  cups  hot  mashed  potatoes. 

1-3  cup  chopped  nuts. 

Heat  together. 

Potatoes  in  Stock. 

Cut  potatoes  into  small  cubes  or 
slice.  Cover  with  stock  from  chicken 
or  meat.  Add  a  small  piece  of  butter 
or  fat  from  stock,  1  teaspoonful  lemon 
juice,  and  %  teaspoon  parsley  cut 
fine.    Cook  3  minutes,  serve. 

Duchess  Potatoes. 

To  two  cups  hot  rice  or  mashed 
potatoes  add  2  tablespoons  of  fat,  Yz 
teaspoon  salt,  and  yolks  of  two  or 
three  eggs  slightly  beaten.  Shape  in- 
to cone  or  cylinder  shape,  etc.  Brush 
over  with  beaten  white  of  egg  diluted 
with  water,  and  brown  in  a  hot  oven. 
Serve  with  tomato  sauce,  etc. 
Warmed-over  Potatoes. 

Reheat  cold  hnjl°d  potatoes,  cut  in 
dice  in  white  sauce  or  milk,  cheese, 
parsley,  pieces  of  diced  meat,  pimento, 
hard  cooked  egg,  diced  vegetables,  etc., 
may  be  added  having  a  layer  of  pota- 
toes, then  sprinkled  with  the  cheese, 
or  meat,  etc.,  cover  with  white  sauce 
or  small  amount  of  milk  and  sprinkle 
with  drippings,  brown  in  oven. 

Cooked  potatoes  when  cubed  can  be 
used  in  salad,  stew,  when  mashed,  in 
soup. 


HAVE   A   SANE   TH ANGSGI VI NG. 

Find  something  bigger  and  better 
to  do  on  Thanksgiving  Day  than  tO- 
eat  excessively  which  always  results 
in  stupid  dullness,  headaches,  etc. 
Let  your  Thanksgiving  Day  be  a 
stimulus  to  better  work  and  not  a  day 
of  over  loading  the  body  and  causing 
auto  intoxication,  or  mild  poisoning, 
the  effects  of  which  it  takes  days  to 
work  off. 

Think  of  the  waste  it  will  mean  if 
each  family  serves  even  as  elaborate- 
ly as  usual.  Let  us  not  even  for  one 
day  forget  our  duty  to  our  nation  in 
food  conservation.  If  Thanksgiving 
Day  ever  meant  anything  to  America, 
and  particularly  to  the  people  of  Utah, 
it  ought  to  this  year.  Consider  the 
wealth  of  harvests  we  are  reaping, 
compare  our  situations  with  those  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  world. 
Make  your  Thanksgiving  a  sensible 
one.  Do  something  worth  while. 
Read  a  good  book.  Attend  a  good 
play.  Do  a  service  for  some  one  who 
is  less  fortunate  than  yourself,  and 
bring  joy  to  those  you  meet  by  your 
happy  cheerful  countenance.  Make 
your  Thanksgiving  dinner  a  represent- 
ative dinner  for  conservation.  Have 
it  nourishing,  appetizing,  daintily  ser- 
ved, but  economical.  Let  your  service 
be  as  much  as  possible  of  what  you 
have  produced  at  your  home.  There 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  the  housewife 
in  preparing  it  and  a  pride  and  joy 
to  the  family  in  realizing  it  was  home 
produced  and  prepared. 

Suggestive  Menus. 
I. 

Clear  Tomato  Soup 
Roast  Turkey      Potatoes  Mashed 
Cold  Slaw    Brown  Gravy    Apple  Jelly 
Rye  Bread      Creamed  Onions 
Squash  Pie 


II. 


Fruit  Cocktail 
Baked  Potatoes 
Squash 
Crackers 


Chicken  Pie 
Green  Peas 
Celery  Salad 
Hard  Sauce 


Carrot  Pudding 
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Change  in  Address.  "When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
avjuft  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


Clean  up  around  the  home,  barn  and  stock  yards 
before  the  fall  rains  and  winter  storms  come, 
to  to 

In  the  dairy  business  there  are  two  important 
factors — the  man  and  the  cow — the  workman  and 
the  machine.   Both  must  work  for  each  other. 

to  to 

USE  MORE  MILK. 

Under  present  conditions  milk  is  one  of  our 
cheapest  foods  and  its  production  and  use  should 
be  encouraged.  A  quart  of  milk  will  furnish  as 
much  food  as  four-fifth  of  a  pound  of  beef  or  as 
much  as  eight  eggs. 

Because  of  its  food  value  no  nr'v  should  be 
wasted.  Young  and  growing  chi'  hould  be 
provided  with  all  they  need. 

We  need  to  encourage  a  greater  production  of 
milk  and  it  will  help  to  conserve  other  foods  that 
we  can  ship  to  our  Allies. 

to  i% 

WILL  NOT  LOWER  HOG  PRICES 

Some  one  sent  out  the  report  that  a  cut  of  ten 
dollars  a  hundred  was  to  be  made  in  the  price  of 
hogs  by  the  Food  Administration,  this  they  deny. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  this  to  say  about  helping  livestock 
producers. 

"Chicago  advices  are  absolutely  untrue  and 
do  not  represent  opinion  or  proposed  action  of 
food  administration,  which  will  take  no  steps  to 
jeopardize  livestock  producers'  interests.  AH  of 
our  powers  will  be  used  to  keep  prices  at  which 
allied  and  governmental  purchases  are  made  on  a 
plan  that  gives  assured  return  of  cost  and  profit 
to  producers  of  meat  animals.  In  our  opinion, 
best  market  obtainable  for  the  present  corn  crop 
of  country  will  be  through  livestock. 

"We  need  increased  production  of  beef  and  pork. 
The  only  way  to  secure  this  interest  will  be  by  a 
profit  on  production." 

to  to 

OUR  HAY  CROP 

Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  have  produced  a  won- 
derful crop  of  alfalfa  and  other  kinds  of  hay  this 
year.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  of  it 
for  the  hay  in  many  of  the  other  states  is  very 
Bhort  and  buyers  are  already  ,'iu  the  market  for 
our  surplus.  , 

Use  to  the  very  best  advantage  the  hay  and  all 
kind  of  feed  you  have  so  that  you  can  have  some 
to  sell  and  help  feed  the  livestock  that  will  need 
the  surplus  we  have.  Use  what  we  call  waste 
feed  such  as  pastureing  of  fields  where  crops  has 


been  taken  off.  Silo  some  of  your  beet  tops,  use 
any  feed  that  will  help  you  to  save  good  alfalfa 
for  shipment.  We  have  plenty  of  hay,  but  there 
is  a  shortage  in  other  states. 

to  to 

ELIMINATE  POOR  COWS. 

With  the  high  cost  of  feed  and  help,  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  poor  cows,  the  cows 
that  do  not  produce  enough  milk  tc  pay  for  their 
feed  and  care.  You  may  know  the  best  produc- 
ing cows,  but  do  you  know  the  poorest  cows? 
Efficiency  is  as  much  a  necessity  on  the  farm  as 
in  the  factory. 

The  day  of  guessing  is  past.  Modern  methods 
permit  us  to  know.  A  cow  that  will  not  make 
you  a  profit  should  be  fattened  and  sold.  The 
farmer  can  not  £fford  to  run  nis  business  with- 
out keeping  records — knowing  th>3  cost  and  pro- 
fit. 

Keep  a  record  of  your  cows,  weight  the  milk, 
test  it,  and  eliminate  the  poor  unprofitable  cow. 

to  to 

IT  PAYS  TO  BE  CLEAN. 

Begin  early  to  teach  the  child  cleanliness.  It  is 
an  attitude  of  mind  that  soon  becomes  second 
nature. 

Deal  with  him  gently.  Each  child  must  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  his  own  nature.  In 
his  mind  there  are  just  two  classes  of  sensations 
— pleasant  and  unpleasant. 

The  master  passion  in  children  is  imitation. 
Set  them  the  right  example  in  the  right  way  and 
they  will  be  eager  to  follow  it. 

Self-defense  is  the  first  law  of  life.  Do  not 
frighten  the  child.  He  loves  to  act,  but  hates  to 
be  acted  upon.#  Suggestion  is  far  better  than 
coercion. 

Cleanliness  must  be  a  growth,  not  a  revolution. 
Self-respect  comes  with  it.      A  child  basks  in  • 
appreciation;  compliment  him  on  his  efforts. 

The  rational,  consistent  care  of  health  is  a 
fundamental  duty,  and  a  clean  body  is  the  first 
step  in  that  direction. 

I*  1« 

KEEP  THE  TRACTOR  GOING 

The  scarcity  of  labor  and  farm  help  is  only  an- 
other reason  why  the  tractor  should  be  kept  busy 
this  fall. 

Every  man  who  owns  a  tractor  should  keep  it 
busy  after  he  has  done  his  own  fall  plowing,  your 
neighbor  will  be  glad  to  pay  you  a  fair  price  to 
do  his  work. 

It  is  a  patriotic  duty  to  help  increase  pro- 
duction by  helping  your  neighbor  farmer  do  his 
work  if  you  have  the  equipment  with  which  to 
do  it.  One  man,  who  was  enthusiastic  over  this 
matter,  said  the  tractors  should  be  kept  going  day 
and  night.  This  may  not  be  practical,  but  we 
should  at  least  keep  them  going  this  fall,  to  do  as 
much  plowing  as  possible. 

Another  thing  you  have  an  investment  of  money 
that  should  bring  you  some  returns.  The  way  to 
do  this  is  keep  it  going — make  it  earn  money  for 
you  and  help  your  neighbor,  and,  at  th  same  time, 
do  a  patriotic  service  by  helping  to  increase  the 
food  supply. 

«  to 

SUCCESS  OF  FARM  BUREAUS 

Whether  the  local  farm  bureaus  are  to  succeed 
or  not  depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the 
officers  selected.  The  duties  of  these  officers 
are  public  and  they  must  understand  the  needs 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  They  must 
know  how  to  enthuse  others,  how  to  interest  all 
factions  and  ages,  how  to  be  leaders  without 
"bossing."  They  must  be  able  to  make  every 
member  of  the  bureau  active  and  make  each  and 
every  farmer  believe  that  upon  them  rests  the 
future  success  of  the  organization.  They  should 
know  how  to  divide  the  responsibility  and  work 
so  that  every  member  takes  part. 

A  wise  selection  of  officers  not  alone  the 
president  and  secretary  but  each  one  is  essential 
to  the  bureau.  Farmers  should  choose  their 
officers  and  committee  men  because  of  their  fit- 
ness for  the  task  of  leadership.  New  organiz- 
ations are  being  formed  all  the  time  and  we  offer 
these  suggestions  with  the  hope  of  making  the 
farm  bureaus  permanent  and  successful. 


MAY  SURPRISE  YOU. 

If  you  would  keep  a  strict  account  of  your  farm 
labor  you  might  be  surprised  at  the  returns  some 
of  your  crops  bring  you. 

The  reports  of  a  farmer  who  kept  a  careful  ac- 
crute  account  of  where  and  how  his  labor  was 
spent,  showed  that  some  crop  and  livestock  gave 
a  good  profit,  while  others  showed  a  loss.  His 
farm  as  a  whole  showed  a  profit  but  it  cost  too 
much  to  produce  some  crops  on  his  farm. 

Carefully  recorded  facts  in  farm  bookkeeping 
or  records  may  upset  some  of  our  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  cost  of  crop  production.  Too  many  farm- 
ers base  their  farming  operations  on  "what  we 
think  we  know."  It  is  far  better  to  be  sure  of 
what  we  know,  and  .  then  govern  our  management 
accordingly.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
mere  guesswork.  It  requires  facts  and  accurate 
figures. 

More  and  careful  records  should  be  kept  and 
it  would  surprise  you  as  to  the  cost  of  each  farm 
crop.  Such  information  would  help  you  to  se- 
lect the  more  profitable  crops  for  your  farm  and 
help  to  increase  your  bank  account. 

to  to 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  PRODUCTION. 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  production  of  crops  tuan  the 
use  of  good  seed  and  yet  this  is  one  phase  of  the 
program  that  is  most  apt  to  be  slighted.  Most 
farmers  exhibit  a  tendency  to  practice  false 
economy  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  seed 
selection.  If  the  seeds  planted  are  faulty  or  of 
poor  variety  the  yield  will  be  unsatisfactory,  no 
matter  how  well  the  soil  is  prepared  or  the  crop 
is  cultivated.  It  costs  just  as  much  to  cultivate  a 
field  planted  to  a  poor  variety  as  to  a  good  one. 
Even  though  you  may  have  a  perfect  stand  of  a 
poor  variety,  your  yield  will  be  according  to  the 
kind  of  seed  you  planted.  A  poor  variety  of 
wheat  may  yield  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre,  while 
a  good  variety  50  to  75  bushels.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  other  crops. 

Every  farmer  who  has  investigated  the  subject 
knows  that  it  pays  to  get  the  best  seed  available 
even  if  he  has  to  give  a  premium  for  it.  The 
use  of  better  seed  and  of  varieties  suited  to  the 
conditions  where  they  are  to  be  used  would  do 
much  to  increase  crop  yields. 

to  IS 

FOR  THE  MANY 

It  would  be  true,  even  though  the  Scriptures 
had  not  said  it,  that  "no  man  liveth  unto  himself." 
And  if  there  is  any  difference  of  degree  the  say- 
ing is  more  generally  true  now  than  when  first 
written  nearly  20  centuries  ago. 

Strip  our  lives  of  the  part  others  have  in  them 
and  there  would  be  little  left.  The  age  is  in- 
finitely complex  and  the  activities  of  the  individ- 
ual infinitely  diverse.  So  intermingled  are  the 
activities  of  people  that  no  man  can  put  his  fin- 
ger on  a  portion  of  the  world's  doings  and  say, 
"This  is  my  life,  mine  alone,"  and  on  other  por- 
tions and  say,  "This  is  yours,"  and  "This  yours." 
"This  is  yours,"  and  "This  yours." 

We  live  partly  the  lives  of  others,  and  they,  of 
course,  live  a  part  of  our  lives.  Of  necessity, 
if  we  do  anything,  others  enjoy  it  partly;  and  a 
portion  of  all  the  good  others  do  is  ours.  Our 
modern  social  and  economic  interwoven  fabric 
makes  this  a  principle  of  life. 

But  we  can  enlarge  on  the  principle.  By  adopt- 
ing it  as  a  basis  of  living  we  can  somewhat  over- 
come the  canker  of  selfishness  and  yet  more 
effectively  serve  every  reasonably  selfish  end. 
The  enlarged  principle  displaces  the  motive  "For 
me"  with  the  broader  motive  "For  the  many," 
and  a  condition  that  was  merely  incidental  before 
is  now  an  active  force. 

This  leads  to  co-operation.  People  can  co-op- 
erate only  when  they  are  willing  for  others  to 
enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  But  they 
must  be  more  than  passively  willing.  They  must 
do,  knowing  that  others  will  profit,  even  anxious 
that  others  may  profit.  For  when  the  whole  com- 
munity is  living  for  the  many,  how  great  must  be 
the  benefit  of  the  individual. 

After  all,  he  serves  self  best  who  serves  others 
most. 
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Buy  your  next  year's 
Implements  Now! 

In  the  last  few  months  steel  has  doubled  in  cost.  As, 
a  result  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  all  farm  imple- 
ments will  soon  go  into  effect.  The  new  prices  will 
be  from  25%  to  40%  higher  than  present  prices. 

Our  stock  of  Emerson  plows  and  harrows  and  Hoosier 
drills  is  complete.  We  are  still  selling  them  at 
prices  based  on  last  year's  cost  of  steel.  Today  $100 
will  go  as  far  as  $130  or  $140  will  go  in  two  or  three 
months. 

Buy  now  the  implements  you  are  going  to  need  next 
spring,  and  save  money. 

Buy  here  and  get  the  benefit  of  our  long  experience 
as  implement  dealers  and  our  unqualified  guarantee. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 

Murray       Idaho  Falls 
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MOBILIZING   FOR  THE  WAR 
Your  Uncle  Sam  is  getting  ready  to  fight. 

All  over  the  country,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  are 
busy  with  war  preparations.  Great  warships  are  sliding  off  the 
ways;  navy  yards  and  arsenals  are  working  night  and  day:  great 
mobilization  camps  are  springing  up  as  if  by  magic;  everywhere 
the  vast  resources  of  the  Nation  are  being  gathered  together  for  war. 

All  over  the  Bell  telephone  system,  thousands  of  employes  are 
busily  engaged  in  all  branches  of  telephone  activity,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  extraordinary  telephone  needs  of  the  Nation.  Every- 
where poles  are  being  set  and  wires  strung,  central  office  equip- 
ment increased,  new  long  distance  lines  constructed  between  im- 
portant points  and  telephone  facilities  increased. 

The  greater  and  more  varied  the  Government's  war  activies 
become,  the  greater  will  be  the  demands  upon  the  Bell  system  for 
service.  With  the  increased  Government  requirements,  there  will 
be  greater  demands  for  commercial  service. 

The  scarcity  of  material  and  labor  have  set  definite  limits  to 
the  amount  of  new  construction,  and  the  needs  of  the  individual 
must  be  subordinated  to  those  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  going  to  be  harder  to  supply  new  telephones,  extension 
telephones  and  to  put  up  wire  to  new  telephone  stations,  because 
of  the  vast  amount  of  telephone  equipment  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  Government,  and  because  the  Bell  organization  has  contri- 
buted heavily  to  the  draft,  and  many  of  our  technically  trained 
men  have  voluntarily  Joined  the  colors. 

When  you  use  the  telephone,  we  ask  you  to  remember  the 
patriotic  service  we  are  rendering  the  Government,    the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  we  are  facing,  and  to  help  us  maintain  good 
service  by  a  conservative  use  of  your  telephone  and  equipment. 
MOUNTAIN  STATES  TELEPHONE  and  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
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Filled  to  the  ceiling  and  overflow- 
ing at  the  doors  and  windows  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  building  on 
:he  State  Fair  grounds  bore  striking 
jvidence  that  the  College  was  at  the 
Pair,  and  was  there  abundantly.  And 
me  was  there  with  a  message  too, 
which  was  the  impressive  part  about 
t.  Not  for  pure  advertisement  in 
jrder  to  attract  attention  unto  her- 
self and  to  fill  her  halls  with  students 
was  she  there  but  she  went  because 
ihe  had  an  important  message  to  de- 
liver to  the  people,  and  like  Joan  of 
\tc  the  force  prompting  her  activities 
was  irresistible.  This  fact  was  ap- 
parent from  the  first  moment  the 
Duilding  came  into  view  with  its  neat 
ind  attractive  placard  "Production 
and  Conservation  Exhibits"  until  the 
whole  exhibit  had  been  surveyed  and 
studied  in  every  detail.  While  the 
juilding  was  filled  to  capacity  yet  the 
sxhibits  were  so  artistically  arranged 
ind  grouped  that  there  were  no  symp- 
tons  of  stuffiness  or  disorder  in  any 
inarter. 

On  approaching  the  open  door 
sne's  attention  was  so  invitingly 
irawn  to  the  attractive  display  of 
grains  and  grasses,  charts  and  pic- 
:ures,  labor  saving  devices,  flowers, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  neatly  made 
Sresses  and  furniture  that  the  desire 
to  enter  was  immediately  put  into 
action.  And  there  the  wondenul 
3tory  of  this  remarkable  year  unfold- 
ed itself.  To  produce  more,  to  waste 
nothing,  and  to  utilize  the  articles  of 
rood  and  clothing  hitherto  discarded 
were  emphasized  on  every  hand. 

The  interior  of  the  building  was 
very  artistically  decorated  with  flags 
and  bunting,  grains  and  grasses  and 
aspargus  tops  with  their  red  berries, 
ill  of  which  made  an  excellent  setting 
'or  the  pictorial  story  of  the  message. 
Jne  of  the  first  objects  inviting  study 
was  a  pyramid  display  of  charts  and 
llustrations  on  food  values.  It  show- 
id  in  an  attractive  fashion  the  waste 
nvolved  in  ordering  groceries  by 
>hone.  The  food  required  for  people 
)f  different  ages  and  in  different  oc- 
:upations  was  also  given.  Around 
:he  base  of  the  pyramid  portions  of 
'ood  of  various  kinds  in  one  hundred 
calorie  amounts  were  displayed  in 
>rder  to  show  in  a  concrete  form  the 
mergy  values  of  the  food  we  eat.  The 
Home  Economics  workers  had  an  ele- 
;ant  display  of  the  products  of  mother 
;arth  from  different  counties  which 
iad  been  carefully  bottled  by  approved 
nethods.  This  work  had  been  under 
:he  direction  of  the  home  demonstrat- 
es in  the  several  counties.  There 
was  a  kitchen  booth  adjoining  in 
which  lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  given  hourly"  by  specialists 
hroughout  the  week  to  the  throngs  of 
nterested  listeners. 

Along  one  whole  side  of  one  of  the 
*ooms  were  exhibited  various  types 
)f  dryers,  trays,  mechanical  devices 
or  preparing  fruit  for  drying,  paper 
ans,  boxes,  and  bags  suitable  as  con- 
ainers  for  dried  products,  and  a 
lome-made  sulfuring  cabinet  witli 
lirections  for  its  use.  An  especially 
nteresting  feature  was  the  display  or 
lried  fruits  and  vegetables  which  had 
>een  treated  and  cured  by  different 
nethods  at  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station,  showing  results  of  a  striking 
iature. 

In  the  larger  of  the  two  rooms 
here  were  splendidly  shown  different 
ypes  of  cellars  and  methods  of  stor- 
ing vegetables  that  attracted  a  great 
leal  of  attention.  The  fact  that  vege- 
hles  might  be  stored  in  sand  evoked 
mich  comment.  A  considerable  num- 
•er  of  containers  for  eggs  suitable  for 
nipping  by  parcel  post  and  the  best 
nethods  of  packing  were  v/orthv  of 
t"dy.  A  model  silo  and  the  method 
*  constructing  it  emphasized  the  im- 
'^rtance  of  this  work,  especially  in 

a  °\  the  fact  that  ovor  onr;  hl1n' 
red  silos  were  constructed  in  i:.. 
nate  last  year. 

n^»elegant  a3Sortmf;nt-  of  hiKh  clas-: 
uimtare  made  by  the  students  of  thp 
•  A.  C.  occupied  the  space  in  one 


corner  and  end  of  the  room  which 
was  banked  with  palms,  ferns,  and 
flowering  plants  so  effectively  as  to 
make  a  very  pleasant  and  inviting 
cozy  corner  where  the  tired  visitors 
could  sit  and  chat  and  enjoy  them- 
selves in  a  social  way. 

In  the  center  of  the  large  room 
were  two  square  stands  artistically 
decorated  with  charts,  maps,  photos, 
placards,  and  plants,  on  one  of  which 
the  various  phases  of  crop  production 
and  conservation  were  shown  and  the 
other  was  used  to  emphasize  the  need 
of  animal  production. 

The  partition  wall  contained  a  large 
map  showing  very  graphically  the  en- 
tire scheme  of  organization  of  the 
College  and  the  relation  of  the  num- 
erous departments  to  each  other  and 
to  the  general  plan.  Underneath  this 
was  a  patriotic  demonstration  border- 
ed by  the  national  colors  showing  the 
armies  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College.  It  was  graphically  shown 
that  during  her  27  years,  the  U.  A.  C. 
has  trained  an  army  of  25,211  men 
and  women  in  the  arts  of  peace  and 
has  given  military  training  to  an  army 
of  5,000  men  who  are  thus  prepared 
for  service  in  the  defense  of  the  rights 
of  our  country. 

The  livest  exhibit  in  the  building 
was  the  cackling  hens.  Every  boy 
and  girl  was  especially  interested  in 
the  coops  where  life  and  animation 
were  in  evidence.  Of  the  two  coops 
shown,  one  contained  mongrel  chick- 
ens of  low  degree  which  are  "kept" 
on  so  many  farms,  while  the  other 
showed  pure  breds  of  high  degree 
which  eat  no  more  than  common 
chickens  yet  which  produce  many  fold 
more  eggs.  Hence  these  chickens, 
help  to  keep  the  owner  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  owner  keep  them  at  a  loss. 

The  women  folks  were  keenly  in- 
terested in  the  extensive  display  of 
dresses,  coats,  hats,  boys'  clothes, 
and  other  useful  articles  of  clothing 
that  had  been  made  over  by  the 
girls  of  the  Domestic  Arts  department. 
Most  of  these  articles  looked  as  good 
as  new  and  one  would  hardly  suspect 
that  the  material  had  ever  been  used 
before.  This  is  one  of  the  war-time 
economies  that  appeals  directly  and 
powerfully  to  the  heads  of  families 
with  their  increased  financial  burdens. 

Set  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
was  an  ingenious  illustrati  n  of  a 
drainage  system  in  operation.  In  this 
connection  attention  was  forcefully 
called  to  the  importance  of  draining 
our  water-logged  lands  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  areas  of  profitable  crop  pro- 
duction. 

Not  for  a  moment  should  one  for- 
get the  boys  and  girls  clubwork 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Agricultural  college.  A  large  space 
in  one  end  of  the  Horticultural  build- 
ing was  used  for  the  exhibits  by  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  State.  And  won- 
derful exhibits  they  were,  too.  You 
should  have  seen  the  products  raised 
and  the  articles  made  by  those  boys 
and  girls  and  then  you  would  have 
understood  the  proud  look  upon  their 
faces.  About  50  club  boys  and  30 
club  girls  had  the  time  of  thier  lives 
camping  on  the  State  Fair  grounds 
during  the  week.  They  were  com- 
fortably housed  in  large  tents  under 
the  supervision  of  their  leaders  who 
looked  after  their  welfare. 

After  it  is  all  over  for  another  year, 
we  can  now  take  time  to  reflect  at 
leisure  upon  the  message  so  effective- 
ly delivered  by  the  College  to  the 
people  of  Utah,  and  let  us  hope  that 
message  will  find  a  hearty  response 
in  our  methods  and  practices  for  the 
coming  year,  when  we  must  make 
even  greater  efforts  to  produce  and 
conserve  than  ever  before. 

 o  

NO  HELP  THERE 

The  school  teacher  had  punished 
Tommy  so  often  for  talking  during 
school,  and  tne  punishments  had  been 
apparently  witnont  effect,  that,  as  a 
last  resort,  she  decided  to  notify 
Tommy's  father  of  nis  son's  fault.  So, 
following  the  deportment  mark  on  his 


next  report  were  these  words: 
"Tommy  talks  a  greai  deal." 
In  due  time  the  report  was  returned 

with  his  father's  signature,  and  under 

it  was  written: 

"You  ought  to  hear  his  mother." 


SAME  SOUND 

"Are  you  fond  of  grand  opera?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Cumrox.  'Xext 
to  the  cheering  at  a  ball  game  the 
noise  a  good  chorus  can  make  is  about 
the  most  inspiring  thing  I  know  of." 
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APPLES  FOR  HEALTH 

There  is  no  one  portable  piece  of  re- 
freshment, liquid  or  solid,  that  is  quite 
as  widely  appreciated  as  an  apple.  Of 
but  trifling  value  as  a  solid  food,  that 
is,  as  a  heat  and  energy  maker,  as  a 
digestive  agent  it  is  invaluable.  It  is 
more  liquid  than  solid,  being  almost  85 
per  cent  water.  In  planning  our  daily 
intake  of  water  this  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Although  probably  not  one  apple  in 
one  thousand  is  eaten  with  ceremony 
and  convention,  this  single  one  may 
be  part  of  some  refined  combination 
that  is  as  good  in  a  great  dinner  as 
the  apple  "au  naturel"  is  in  a  humble 
snack  at  the  lunch  counter. 

Our  sour  apple  is  used  more  and 
more  in  the  winter  fruit  salads  be- 
cause it  is  crisp  and  fresh  to  taste, 
and  every  salad  needs  these  qualities, 
though  made  in  part  of  preserved 
fruits,  which  are  soft  and  sweet.  And, 
besides  this,  if  we  wish  to  be  a  miser 
with  our  oil,  the  apple  in  the  salad 
may  make  unnecessary  the  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  of  the  dressing,  as  in  the 
following: 

Fruit  Salad  Recipe. 

Pare  quarter,  and  core  one  Jonathan 
apple,  or  one  of  equally  good  flavor. 
Cut  each  quarter  into  many  thin 
slices  without  letting  them  fall  apart, 
until  the  whole  is  cut,  by  using  knife 
horizontally.  Then  cut  across  these, 
making  many  small  flakes.  Sprinkle 
the  apple  lightly  with  powdered  sugar 
and  cut  up  with  it  two  preserved 
pears.  For  each  cup  of  fruit  allow  a 
small  teaspoon  of  olive  oil,  mixing 
thoroughly.  Serve  on  a  lettuce  leaf, 
and  garnish  with  bits  of  ripe  olive. 
Instead  of  the  oil,  whipped  cream  may 
be  used  for  a  daintier  meal  without 
meat.  Or  the  mixture  may  be  served, 
without  any  addition,  as  a  fruit  am- 
brosia. 

Scalloped  Apples. 

One  stale  loaf  of  bread,  one  quart  of 
apples  sliced  thin,  one-fourth  of  a  cup 
of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  sugar,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cinnamon.  Crumb  the 
bread,  melt  the  butter,  and  put  in  the 
bread.  Butter  a  bake  pan  or  dish,  put 
in  a  layer  of  the  bread  crumbs,  then 
half  of  the  apples,  mix  sugar  and  cin- 
namon, and  sprinkle  over  apples.  Put 
another  layer  of  crumbs  and  the  other 
half  of  apples,  put  crumbs  on  top.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  for  forty  minutes. 
Cover  during  first  part  of  baking. 
Apple  Cake. 

Into  one  quart  of  flour  put  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  table- 
sponful  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  sift. 
Add  one  tablespoonful  of  lard  or  but- 
ter and  enough  milk  or  cold  water  to 
make  a  dough  that  can  be  handled 
without  sticking. 

Roll  out  one-half  incn  thick.  Peel, 
core,  and  cut  apples  in  eighths  and 
stick  in  the  dough  closely  together. 
Sprinkle  with  cinnamon  and  sugar,  and 
bake  until  apples  are  soft. 

If  preferred  a  custard  made  with 
one  egg  and  tablespoonful    of  sugar 
and  one  cup  of  milk  may  be  poured 
over  it  just  before  putting  in  the  oven. 
Apple  Dumplings. 

Biscuit  dough,  apples,  sugar,  flour. 
Make  a  fairly  rich  biscuit  dough.  Pare 
and  slice  some  rather  tart  apples.  Roll 
the  dough  to  the  thickness  of  half  an 
inch.  Cover  with  the  sliced  apples  and 
roll  up  like  a  jelly  cake.  Cut  off  In 
slices  about  %  inch  thick  and  place  in 
a  baking  pan.  (Not  too  close  to- 
gether.) 

Mix  in  a  saucepan  one  cup  sugar 
and  one  larp;e  tablespoon  flour.  To 
this  add  gradually  one  pint  boiling 
water  and  cook  until  clear  stirring  con- 
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stantly.  Dip  this  sauce  flavored  to 
taste  over  the  dumpling  and  place  in 
oven  or  steam  cooker  and  cook  rather 
more  than  half  an  hour.  If  cooked  in 
a  steam  cooker  place  in  oven  to  brown 
slightly. 
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GRAPE  JELLY  AND  JUICE 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
grapes  just  before  they  are  ripe,  you 
will  have  them  at  their  best  for  jelly- 
making.  Sometimes  half-ripe  grapes 
are  brought  to  the  markets  and  sold 
for  that  purpose  at  10  cents  a  quart. 
Even  at  that  price  the  jelly  need  not 
be  so  expensive  because  one  may  com- 
bine with  the  grapes  apple  parings  and 
two  or  three  small  apples.  In  this  way 
more  jelly  may  be  made  without  spoil- 
ing the  grape  flavor.  Wild  grapes  are 
especially  fine  as  they  have  a  "tang" 
that  makes  the  jelly  very  nice  to  serve 
with  sliced  cold  meats,  particularly 
lamb  or  veal. 

Grape  juice  is  such  a  delicious  bev- 
erage when  properly  made  that  every 
housewife  would  do  well  to  make  it 
one  of  the  essential  articles  for  her 
fruit  closet;  for  it  is  both  a  tonic  and 
a  food,  and  may  be  served  plain,  hot 
or  cold,  or  diluted  with  one-third 
water  Concord  grapes  are  usually 
cheap  and  plentiful.  They  are  juicy, 
too,  and  for  that  reason  are  valuable. 
The  following  recipe  for  the  making 
of  grape  juice  has  been  proved  good: 

Wash  grapes  in  colauder  and  pick 
from  stems.  Put  fruit  in  granite  or 
porcelain-lined  kettle  and  add  one  cup 
of  water  to  each  quart  of  grapes.  Heat 
slowly,  mash  fruit  lightly  and  cook 
gently  for  20  or  30  minuter.  Drain 
through  a  double  cheesecloth  laid  over 
a  colander  on  a  large  bowl  or  crock. 
Twist  cheescloth  lightly  to  get  all  the 
juice.  Put  juice  in  the  preserving  ket- 
tle and  let  come  to  the  boiling  point; 
then  draw  kettle  from  the  fire  to  skim. 
Do  this  twice,  then  add  sugar  in  the 
proportions  of  one-half  cup  to  each 
quart  of  juice.  When  the  sugar  has 
dissolved,  which  will  take  about  five 
minutes,  skim  carefully  and  pour  into 
hot  sterilized  jars  or  bottles  and  seal. 

The  finest  grape  juice  that  I  ever 
had  was  made  from  a  grape  called 
Ives  Seedling. 

I  used  one  cup  of  water  to  four 
quarts  of  grapes.  Just  enough  to  get 
the  grapes  started  cooking.  Then  I 
proceeded  as  above,  except  that  no 
susrar  was  added.  The  grape  juice  was 
sealed  in  bottles  with  rubber  fasteners 
and  was  just  sweet  enough  for  a  mild- 
ly acid  drink.  It  had  a  delightful 
flavor. 

 o  

GRANDMOTHER'S    HERB  GARDEN 

Many  of  us  can  remember  the 
dainty  little  sachet  bujB,  sweet- 
smelling  rose  jars,  medical  herbs  for 
the  sick  room  and  savory  herbs  for 
soups  and  use  in  the  kitchen  that 
grandma  used  in  her  time. 

Next  spring  you  should  grow  some 
of  these  in  your  garden  and  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  offered: 

Herbs  delight  in  a  light,  rich,  mel- 
low soil.  The  ground  should  be  pre- 
pared carefully.  Mrst,  incorporate 
some  manure  with  the  soil.  Then, 
above  all  else,  see  that  it  is  friable. 
Sow  the  seed  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  possible.  Plant  in  shallow  rows 
about  one  foot  apart  and  carefully 
label  each  variety.  Do  not  cover 
these  seeds  too  deeply.  They  will 
not  germinate  unless  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  moisture,  air,  light  and 
heat. 

After  sowing  the  seed  keep  the  bed 
damp,  but  not  too  wet.  When  you 
water  use  a  very  fine  sprinkler  in 
the  watering  can.  A  coarse  or  heavy 
sprinkler  will  wash  the  life  out  of 
delicate  little  seedlings.  After  these 
young  sprouts  begin  to  show  above 
the  surface  be  careful  not  to  water 
them  too  often;  just  enough  to  keep 
them  moderately  damp  and  no  more. 
The  first  leaves  are  generally  the 
supporters  of  the  life  of  the  young 
plant  until  it  has  formed  roots,  and 


if  these  are  injured  the  young  plants 
will  die.  When  they  have  attained 
the  height  of  a  few  inches  they  will 
require  to  be  thinned  out.  This  is 
necessary  to  make  room  for  individ- 
ual development. 

The  lavender  flower  is  such  an  old 
friend  it  requires  description.  How 
we  enjoy  opening  a  linen  drawer  in 
which  a  tiny  bag  of  this  dried  blos- 
som has  been  placed.  It  retains  its 
odor  almost  indefinitely.  This  little 
plant  is  a  perennial,  but  in  this  lati- 
tude must  have  some  winter  protec- 
tion. 

Coriander  is  also  an  attractive 
plant,  having  aromatic  seeds. 

Sweet  basil  is  especially  good  in 
the  preparation  of  soups.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  caraway  plant,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  used  so  much  in 
bread  and  cake  baking. 

Chive  is  a  very  useful  herb.  In 
taste  it  resembles  the  onion,  and  is 
an  indefatigable  grower.  No  matter 
how  often  we  cut  the  tops,  in  a  few 
days  it  sends  up  more  shoots.  Sweet 
fennel  is  another  herb  used  f_or  flav- 
oring sauces. 

No  matter  what  else  our  grand- 
mother had  in  her  garden,  she  never 
was  without  a  generous  supply  of 
horehound,  which  is  just  as  useful  In 
making  homemade  cough  syrups  now 
as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Peppermint  is  another  useful 
plant. 

Rosemary  is  a  quaint  little  plant 
well  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in 
any  herb  garden,  and  suggestive  of 
the  past. 

Sage  is  also  a  most  useful  herb  in 
the  kitchen.  The  texture  and  color 
of  its  foliage  are  beautiful. 

Sweet  majoram  is  useful  the  en- 
tire year.  In  summer  we  use  the 
fresh  leaves  and  in  winter  the  dried 
ones. 

Thyme  Is  a  welcome  addition  to 
our  garden.  It  is  very  attractive  to 
bees  and  1b,  of  course,  used  in  many 
ways  In  the  kitchen. 

All  these  herbs  require  to  be  cut 
at  just  the  right  time.  Not  one  day 
before  or  one  day  after.  This  time, 
according  to  our  grandmothers'  direc- 
tion, was  "on  a  dry  day  just  before 
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they  come  into  full  bloom."    Then  t(, 
follow  out   her  directions,  on  whlcl^ 
we  cannot  improve,  they  must  be  tle< 
in  hunches  and  lump  up,  or  sprea< 
thinly  on  a  floor  on  clean  pieceB  o 
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white  paper,  where  they  will  soon 
dry.  Once  they  are  dried  tney  are 
ready  for  use. 

Such  a  garden  will  surely  prove  a 
treasure  trove  to  its  owner. 

 o  

THE  GARBAGE  MENACE. 

M.  M.  Carrick. 
The  pig-pen  is,  no  doubt,  a  valuable 
institution  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  is  considered  the  only  means 
for  garbage  disposal.  But  some  of  us 
who  have  an  especial  liking  for  ham 
and  bacon  have  an  aversion  to  the 
idea  of  swine  being  used  as  garbage 
receptacles,  though  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  that  hogs  do  have  a  knack  of 
converting  all  manner  of  unsavory 
things  into  excellent  pork. 

It  does  seem,  however,  that  even  In 
the  country  a  system  of  garbage  dis- 
posal could  be  easily  devised  which 
would  eliminate  the  pig-pen  idea,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  the  throw- 
ing of  waste  food  on  the  ground  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  house.  From 
a  sanitary  standpoint  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  this  careless  habit.  Gar- 
bage is  not  only  unsightly,  but  it  soon 
decays  in  the  open  air,  causing  un- 
pleasant odors  that  attract  flies. 
Tnese  insects  in  turn  transmit  infec- 
tion to  the  household. 

As  an  example  of  this,  a  typhoid 
fever  patient  was  invited  to  spend  her 
convalescence  with  a  friend  in  a  beau- 
tiful country  spot.  As  the  invalid 
rode  from  the  station  through  the  pine 
forest  lading  to  the  farm,  she  began 
to  inhalelong  whiffs  of  pure  mountain 
air,  and  as  she  expressed  it,  "to  take 
on  a.  new  lease  of  life." 

When  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
quaint  old  farmhouse  on  the  edge  of  a 
lake  encircled  by  pines  sue  exclaimed 
that  she  felt  as  near  to  Paradise  as 
she  ever  hoped  to  get. 

It  was  not  many  days,  however,  be- 
fore the  patient  had  a  relapse,  and  she 
was  in  such  a  serious  condition  that 
a  city  physician  was  summoned  with- 
out further  delay.  Meantime,  the  en- 
tire family  marveled  at  the  strange 
case,  for  how  could  there  be  a  recur- 
rence of  the  illness  in  such  ideal  sur- 
roundings? 

When  the  doctor  arrived,  he  took 
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one  look  at  the  patient  and  shook  his 
head.  He  then  walked  straight 
through  the  house  and  out  of  the  back 
door,  the  family  wondering  what  waa 
going  to  happen.  On  the  back  porch 
he  paused.  His  nostrils  dilated.  Sure 
enough,  the  ground  was  fairly  putrid 
with  the  waste  water  from  the  kitchen 
sink — dish  water,  laundry  tuo  water 
and  slops  of  all  sorts  that  found  their 
way  out  of  the  trough  behind  the  sinK. 
Not  more  than  50  feet  away  was  the 
well,  and  half  way  between  the  house 
and  the  well  was  a  pil9  of  decaying 
garbage  that  made  the  otherwise  pure 
air  foul,  and  which  was  the  trysting 
place  of  millions  of  flies  that  were 
buzzing  around  and  gorging  them- 
selves in  preparation  for  their  deadly 
work. 

Of  course  this  was  not  your  place, 
Mr.  Farmer. 

But — why  not  keep  wet  garbage  and 
waste  food  in  separate  retainers? 
Ashes  should  be  kept  by  themselves. 
Water-tight  cans  are  the  best  recep- 
tacles for  all  refuse.  Ashes,  of  course 
are  not  seriously  objectionable,  as 
they  can  be  used  for  walks  and  road- 
ways. 

Any  farm  community  should  be  able 
to  afford  a  rock  pile  crematory.  This 
is  constructed  so  liquids  filter  down  be- 
tween the  stones,  while  solids  are  re- 
tained on  the  surface.  The  contents 
are  easily  burned. 

Combustible  trash  about  the  farm 
can  at  least  be  burned,  and  wet  gar- 
bage carried  off  and  dumped  remote 
from  the  dwelling.  Anything  short  of 
this  is  criminal  negligence. 

 o  

POTATO  STORAGE  CELLARS 

Pleasant,  Grove. 

Utah  Farmer: 

The  majority  of  farmers  in  this 
neighborhood  at  least,  have  been 
storing  diseased  potatoes  in  their  cel- 
lars. Is  it  advisable  to  fumigate  or 
spray  our  potato  cellars,  and  if  so, 
please  tell  us  how  to  do  it? 

Respecfully, 

Joseph  Larsen. 

Answered  by  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Hill,  Jr. 

Cellars  in  which  potatoes  are  to  be 
stored  should  be  cleaned  out  every 
year.  There  is  usually  some  dry-rot 
fungus  in  potato  cellars  and  the 
spores  from  the  organism  causing  this 
disease  live  over  on  the  sides  of  the 
cellar  and  in  the  dirt  at  the  bottom 
and  they  increase  the  chances  very 
greatly  of  the  potatoes  rotting,  if  the 
cellar  is  not  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
sterilized.  After  the  cellar  is  cleaned, 
it  can  be  sprayed  with  either  a  solu- 
tion of  formalin  in  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  pint  to  30  gallons  ,or  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  at  the  rate  of  one 
part  to  1,000  parts  of  water  or  4  ounces 
in  30  gallons  of  water.  It  usually  pays 
to  clean  and  disinfect  cellars  in  which 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  are  to 
be  stored. 

 o  

WHY  FALL  PLOWING  PAYS- 
SAVES  TIME  AND  MOISTURE 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
dition  may  result  on  soils  that  bake  as 
they  dry.  Certain  soils  are  nearly 
"bone-dry"  for  two  or  three  inches 
and  nearly  as  compact  as  brick  by  the 
time  the  soil  in  the  seventh  and  eightu 
inches  is  dry  enough  to  plow.  This 
crust  does  not  readily  dampen  and  be- 
come compact  against  the  bottom  of 
the  plow  furrow.  Often  considerable 
disking  is  necessary  to  make  a  seed- 
bed on  such  soils.  Fortunately,  there 
are  but  relatively  small  areas  of  such 
soils. 

Other  Advantages. 

Cloddy  soils  are  mellowed  by  frost 
action  if  left  rough  throughout  the 
winter.  Fall-plowing  exposes  these 
clods  to  the  weather.  Accompanying 
this  mellowing  comes  also  the  liber- 
ation of  plant  food  not  omy  from  the 
mineral  particles  but  also  from  the 
organic  matter  of  the  soil.  Alternate 
freezing  and  thawing,  crumbles  the 
clods  and  renders  soluble  a  part  of 
the  mineral  in  soil  particles. 

By  no  means  unimportant  are  the 
effects  of  aeration.  Soils  need  venti- 
lation. Air  is  needed  by  the  helpful 
bacteria  and  oxygen  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  soil  particles.  No  other 
element  exercises  so  great  a  solvent 
action  on  substances  tuan  does  oxy- 

FPH. 


Buy  Good  Rubber  Footwear 
for  Your  Growing  Boys 

They  are  anxious  to  do  a  man's  work.  Give  their  feet  the 
comfort  and  protection  a  worker's  feet  ought  to  have. 

Get  them  "Ball-Band"  Rubber  Footwear.  Vacuum  cured, 
practically  one  solid  piece.  It  keeps  their  feet  warm  and  dry 
and  gives  the  greatest  number  of  days  wear  at  the  lowest 
cost  per  days  wear.  ^ 

Worn  by  nine  and  one-half  million  people.  Sold  by  55,000 
dealers.  These  are  big  figures,  but  they  are  true.  Quality 
made,  this  possible.  Look  for  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  and 
be  sure  you  are  getting  the  genuine  "Ball-Band." 

Write  for  Free  Booklet,  "More  Days  Wear" 

It  describes  the  different  kinds  of  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  and  shows  pictures  of  it. 

MISKAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,  370  Water  Street,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"  The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality  " 
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Finally — and  perhaps  of  even  greater 
value  in  infested  soils— insects  and 
plant  diseases  are  exposed  to  frost  by 
plowing  before  winter  sets  in.  Most 
insects  are  injured,  and  some  controll- 
ed, by  fall-plowing.  None  are  aided. 
Plant  diseases  are  probably  likewise 
killed  by  exposure  to  frost. 

Drawbacks  to  Fall-plowing. 

There  are  two  drawbacks  to  plow- 
ing in  autumn.  (1)  Weeds  may  get 
started  before  seed  time.  The  disk  or 
the  springtooth  harrow  will  account 
for  these  unless  they  are  allowed  to 
get  large.  (2)  The  other  drawback 
lies  in  that  much  of  our  land  is  rather 
dry  in  the  fall,  because  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  plow.  Disking  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  removed  greatly  lessens 
this  trouble  by  mulching  the  surface. 
This  maintains  a  loose  soil,  damp 
enough  to  plow  readily  at  any  time 
before  frost  sets  in. 

Summary. 

Fall-plowing  first  of  all  saves  time 
by  permitting  earlier  seeding  and  by 
utilizing  cheaper  labor.  It  also  pre- 
serves moisture  in  several  ways,  there- 
by increasing  the  chances  for  a  good 
crop  stand  and  for  a  better  develop- 
ment in  early  growth.  Decomposition 
of  plant  refuse,  which  is  encouraged 
by  fall-plowing,  is  vital  in  saving  water 
and  in  keeping  the  soil  in  a  moderate- 
ly loose  condition.  Besides  these  two 
major  advantages  of  fall-plowing, 
cloddy  soils  are  mellowed,  plant  food 
is  rendered  available,  and  insects  and 
plant  diseases  exposed  to  frost  action. 
Set  against  these  advantages  are 
greater  draft  in  plowing  and  the  like- 
lihood of  more  weeds.  Wide-awake 
farmers  easily  avoid  these  drawbacks 
by  timely  disking. 

 o  

AFTER  GASOLINE 

Walking  Motorist — "Why  in  thunder 
do  they  put  their  blinkety  blank  mile- 
stones so  far  apart?" 


Guaran- 
teed fiw 
Tsars 
Will  Las} 


Here  it  is — a  match- 
lighting-  gasoline  lamp  1 
No  torch  needed. 
Lights  with  matches 
like  the  old  time  oil 
lamp — but  makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas 
from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  remarkably  brilliant, 
steady,  white  light  of 

300  CANDLE  POWER 

more  than  20  oil  lamps.  Far 

brighter  than   the  brightest 
electric  light  and  costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Thirty  times  cheap- 
er than  electricity.  Safer 
than  the  safest  oil  lamp. 
Cheaper  than  the  cheap-  j 
est  candles. 

The  Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

Safest  lamp  in  the  world— Abso- 

lutelr  no  danger  of  fire  or  explosion.  Fuel 
can't  spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped  over.  No 
wicks  to  trim  — No  dobes  to  wash.  No 
dirt,  grease,  smoke  or  soot. 

The  Quick-Lite  Lantern 

—  fit  companion  to  the  Q trick-Lite  Lamp.  Storm- 
proof, wind-proof,  bug-proof.  Absolutely  safe. 
Can't  explode.  Roll  it  over  in  straw  —  no  danger. 
Most  powerful  and  most  convenient  light  for  farm 
1  or  borne  use  known.    Ask  your  dealer  about  it. 

Getthe  Genuine 

Success  invites  imitations.  Be 
careful,  therefore  to  got  tho 
genuine  Coleman  Qulck-LIf 
Lamps  and  Lanterns.  If  you. 
dealer  can't  sopp  y  yea  wntt  . 
direct,  addressing  nearest  otlicu 
for  Catalog  No.  TO 

COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

WICHITA,    ST.  PAUL, 

TOLEDO. 
•  DALLAS,  CHICACO. 
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Government  Wants  Farmers 
To  Grow  More  Sugar  Beets 


The  Food  Administration  feel  very 
kindly  to  our  farmers  for  the  spirit  of 
co-opreation  they  are  showing.  When 
the  State  Farm  Bureau  was  in  session 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
State  Food  Administrator  W.  W.  Arm- 
strong, telegraphed  to  Washington  as 
follows : 

"Ten  thousand  farmers,  represented 
by  the  State  Farm  Bureau  of  Utah, 
promise  to  supply  beet-sugar  factories ' 
to  the  limit  of   their    capacity  next 
year. 

"All  differences  between  sugar  re- 
finers and  farmers  have  been  forgot- 
ten, and  a  contract  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis  agreed  upon." 

Mr.  Hoover  telegraphed  in  answer 
to  this  as  follows: 

"Splendid  action  of  farmers  of  Utah 
is  very  much  appreciated.  Such 
action  is  particularly  gratifying  and 
greatly  fortifies  me  in  the  work  I  am 
undertaking." 

For  some  time  a  warning  has  been 
given  out  in  regard  to  what  might  be 
a  serious  sugar  shortage. 

This  shortage  is  now  very  acute  in 
the  Eastern  and  North  Eas'.ern  States. 

The  seriousness  of  the  sugar  situ- 
ation the  last  few  days  has  again 
brought  the  subject  to  the  front,  and 
ir  a  recent  telegram  received  by  the 
food  administration  of  Utah,  from  Her- 
bert Hoover,  our  farmers  are  again 
urged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  coun- 
try by  increasing  the  acreage  of  sugar 
beets. 

Mr.  Hoover's  telegram  to  the  local 
administration  agents  is  as  follows: 

"One  of  the  most  vital  problems 
confronting  this  nation  is  that  of  pro- 
curing sufficient  sugar  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  people  and  of  the 
allied  nations  fighting    our  common 


Help]  Produce 
More  Milk 


Experiments  have  proven  that 
dairy  cows  can  be  made  to  produce 
more  milk  by  proper  feeding. 
Nature  does  her  part  well,  without 
aid,  but  when  you  follow  scientific 
feeding  she  does  her  work  even 
better. 


Stock  Feed 

is  a  scientifically  balanced  feed.  It 
is  composed  of  oats,  barley,  cotton 
seed  meal  and  sugar  beet  molasses 
— in  correct  proportion.  Order  a 
supply  and  increase  your  milk  pro- 
duction throughout  the  winter. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Go. 

Oflden.  Utah. 


battle.  The  production  of  cane  sugar 
in  this  hemisphere  can  and  will  be 
increased  to  a  limited  degree,  but  we 
must  rely  upon  the  farmers  in  sugar- 
beet  producing  sections  of  the  country 
for  a  part  of  the  needed  supply. 

"Therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to 
every  farmer  so  situated  to  come  to 
this  country's  aid  in  this  hour  of  need. 
Without  the  co-operation  of  the  Amer- 
ican beet  grower,  our  task  will  be  very 
difficult  and  our  ability  to  respond  to 
the  calls  to  be  made  upon  us  for  this 
very  essential  commodity  will  be  cur- 
tailed. It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  every 
beet  grower  to  maintain  in  1918  his 
normal  acreage  of  sugar  beets. 

"It  is  his  pi-ivilege  to  increase  that 
acreage  to  the  extent  that  a  well  bal- 
anced production  of  crops  will  permit 
and  in  this  matter  effectively  demon- 
strate his  patriotism." 

France  is  asking  for  double  the 
amount  of  sugar  we  are  able  to  send 
her. 

They  have  been  existing  on  the  most 
meager  supply,  and  for  patriotic  rea- 
sons the  food  administration  diverted 
to  the  greater  need  of  an  ally  the 
Cuban  crop  from  our  own  shores,  de- 
spite the  need  here.  The  loss  fell  on 
the  Atlantic  states  principally.  The 
sacrifice  was  cheerfully  made,  and 
hope  was  transferred  to  the  beet 
sugar  crop.  Here  came  disappaint- 
ment,  too,  for  adverse  weather  held 
back  the  crop  three  or  four  weeks  and 
brought  about  the  present  critical 
situation. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  Utah  for 
the  reason  we  have  so  many  sugar 
factories,  otherwise  we  might  be  like 
our  eastern  friends  only  able  to  buy 
a  pound,  or  two  pounds  at  the  most,  at 
a  time.  , 

Under  present  conditions  if  the 
price  of  sugar  was  not  under  govern- 
ment control  it  would  be  double  what 
it  is  being  sold  for  today. 

To  help  relieve  this  world  shortage 
of  sugar  our  farmers  are  asked  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  sugar  beets. 
This  is  one  way  we  can  do  our  "bit" 
in  the  fight  for  liberty  and  democracy. 
 o  

SELECT  YOUR  BEAN 

SEED  THIS  FALL 

There  are  two  serious  bean  dis- 
eases which  attack  bean  pods  and 
which  are  carried  over  from  one  year 
to  t.ie  next  within  the  bean  seeds 
themselves. 

One  of  these  is  "bean  anthracnose," 
•causes  sunken  brown  spots  which 
vary  up  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter. 
In  these  spots,  slimy  masses  of  pink- 
ish spores  appear  if  weather  condi- 
tions are  favorable  for  their  de- 
velopment. Beneath  these  spots  the 
threads  of  the  fungus  may  penetrate 
the  seeds.  When  such  seeds  germi- 
nate and  the  beans  are  lifted  above 
the  soil,  the  fungus  begins  to  grow 
again,  thus  forming  sources  of  infec- 
tion which  may  endanger  the  new 
crop. 

The  other  disense  is  known  as 
bacterial  blight.  When  on  the  pods, 
the  spots  first  appear  as  small  water- 
soaked  areas  which  soon  turn  slight- 
ly yellowish.  Later,  they  take  on  a 
yellow,  waxy  appearance.  These 
spots  are  irregular  in  outline.  They 
do  not  usually  become  as  large  as 
the  anthracnose  spots  described 
above.  The  bacteria  causing  bacte- 
rial blight  often  penetrate  the  seeds 
that  are  beneath  the  spots  on  the 
pods  and  if  severe,  may  cause  yellow 
waxy  areas  on  the  seeds.  Such  seeds 
may  terminate  and  become  sources 
of  infection  for  the  new  crop. 

As  the  bean  seeds  having  these 
diseases  are  not  always  readily  de- 
tected or  separated  from  the  sound 
send,  and  as  a  few  diseased  seedlings 
may  enanger  a  whole  crop  by  lower- 
ing both  yield  and  quality,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  In  the  selection 
of  seed. 

Avoid  the  Introduction  of  these 
diseases  into  your  community  by  se- 
lecting your  own  seed  or  by  buying 
from  a  locality  known  to  be  free  from 


these  diseases.  If  either  of  these 
diseases  is  in  your  community,  save 
seed  from  pods  that  are  sound  and 
ask  your  neighbor  to  do  likewise,  as 
insects  may  carry  these  organisms 
from  one  field  to  another.  Spraying 
has  not  given  satisfactory  results 
and  the  usual  methods  of  seed  dis- 
infection are  of  little  value.  Practice 
crop  rotation. — M.  A.  Willis,  Plant 
pathologist. 

 o  

REPAIR  WORN  MACHINERY 
Scarcity  of  Implements  Must  Be  Met 
by  Putting  Old  Ones  into  Shape 
for  Work. 

The  great  outcry  for  farm  produc- 
tion and  the  scarcity  of  machinery 
points  to  the  need  of  some  way  to  re- 
pair a  great  many  implements  that 
are  now  useless  largely  because  of 
the  neglect  with  which  they  have  been 
treated,  says  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  adds 
that  the  machinery  manufacturers  and 
their  local  sales  agents  should  help  to 
perform  this  repair  service. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are 
thousands  of  binders,  mowers,  and 
other  farm  machines  rusting  in  the 
fence  corners,  and  many  of  these 
might  be  made  available  for  further 
valuable  service.  The  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery  are  admittedly  un- 
able to  furnish  all  the  new  machines 
required  and  are  paying  for  full-page 
advertisements  to  influence  govern- 
mental authorities  to  insure  them 
necessary  raw  materials  and  trans- 
portation in  competition  with  the  de- 
mand for  machines  of  war. 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  their  officials,  are 
being  compelled  in  the  present 
emergency  to  rescue  practically  every 
scrap  locomotive  from  the  old-iron 
graveyards  and  rebuild  them  for 
active  service.  A  similar  plan  should 
be  adopted,  says  the  department,  for 
the  reclamation  of  this  cast-off  farm 
equipment  through  the  agency  of 
central  repair  shops  where  the  work 
could  be  done.  Many  of  the  machines 
misrht  be  made  available  for  further 
service  with  repairs  of  comparatively 
small  cost. 

Added  to  the  almost  sinful  careless- 
ness of  some  farmers  there  has  been 
the  attitude  on  the  part  of  farm  mach- 
inery manufacturers  in  years  past  to 
favor  the  abandonment  of  worn  and 
disabled  machines  in  order  to  sell  new 
ones;  but  now  the  time  has  arrived 
when  it  is  difficult  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket with  the  necessary  new  machin- 
ery. The  department  suggests  that 
representatives  of  the  manufacturers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  farmers — 
such  on  the  other  hand,  should  get  to- 
gether to  establish  the  necessary  farm 
machinery  repair  stations  in  conveni- 
ent localities. 
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MICE    DESTROY    MUCH  FOOD 

H.  H.  Henderson,  U.  A.  C. 

Don't  raise  food  for  the  housemouse, 
annually  mice  and  rats  destroy  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  food  in  Utah. 
Tn  granaries,  cellars,  homes,  the 
mouse  annually  takes  an  enormous 
toll  of  our  food  supplies.  We  cannot 
declare  ourselves  truly  conservative 
as  long  as  we  let  this  waste  go  on. 
Not  only  is  food  eaten  or  spoiled,  but 
disease  is  also  carried  by  the  filthy 
pest.  While  v>e  do  not  have  the  dock 
rat  to  bother  us,  which  carries  the 
deadly  bubonic  plague,  the  common 
house  mouse  carries  dangerous 
diseases.  Tphoid  fever  is  carried  by 
the  mouse  as  by  the  housefly. 

This  annual  loss  and  danger  from 
disease  Is  unnecessary.  The  mouse  is 
easily  killed  and  no  home  or  farm  can 
excuse  the  presence  of  many  rodents. 
Houses,  stores,  granaries,  elevators 
should  he  mouse-proof.  Traps  ,  of 
which  the  common  snap  trap  Is  best, 
furnish  the  best  means  of  mouse 
eradication.  Poisons  are  sure,  but 
danger  to  children  and  to  domesticat- 
ed animals  makes  its  use  unwise  in 
many  cases. 

Figures  recently  compiled  by  the 
TTniled  States  Denartment  of  Agricul- 
ture show  that,  throughout  this  cnun- 
trv.  over  $200,000,000  worth  of  food- 
si  iiffs  is  destroyed  annually  by  mice 
and  rats.  Furthermore,  the  sltmlfle- 
ant  statement  is  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  "by  spreading  fatal  diseases 


For  Your 
Auto 

You  can't  use  too  good  an 
oil  for  your  auto.  The  better 
the  oil,  the  longer  and  more  de- 
pendable will  be  the  service  of 
your  car. 

VICO 

Motor  Oil 

— light,  medium  heavy — refined 
especially  for  automobiles  oper- 
ated in  this  western  country. 
Every  drop  counts. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


& 


.Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
andateamandadesiretomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an  s» 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds  of  farmers  are  making: 
moneyin  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American ' '  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  co«t.  It 
is  the  <juali'<i/mill, simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experiencetorun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
Landea  &  Company 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 


Better  anticipate  your  requlrmenta 


now. 


Cotton  Seed  Cake— Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food — Hay 

BROWN    BROKERAGE  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


the  rat  has  killed  more  people  than 
bullets  have. 
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SHARPLES 

Famous  Suction-Feed 

S "Skims  clean  at  any  Speed" 
EPARATOR 


THE  STORAGE  OF  POTATOES 

By  Lou  D.  Sweet. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  all 
the  potatoes  raised  this  year  should 
be  stored  under  proper  conditions. 
Even  when  every  precaution  is  taken 
the  wastage  of  potatoes  during  the 
"winter  is  considerable;  under  bad  con- 
ditions of  storage  it  is  very  great  in- 
deed. 

In  order  that  the  best  method  may 
be  adopted  by  the  small  growers 
those  who  have  not  had  the  experi- 
ence in  the  storage  of  potatoes,  should 
know  the  chief  causes  of  the  wastage. 
These  causes  are: 

1.  SWEATING,  HEATING  AND 
CONSEQUENT  ROT:  often  due  to  in- 
sufficient ventilation. 

2.  ROTTING:  due  to  the  potatoes 
getting  wet  at  the  time  of  putting 
them  in  storage. 

3.  INJURY  FROM  FROST. 

4.  DECAY:  owing  to  disease  in  the 
tubers  at  the  time  of  storage. 

5.  SPROUTING  UF  TUBERS  IN 
THE  SPRING. 

It  is  not  possible  to  prevent  alto- 
gether losses  from  these  causes,  but 
by  using  the  best  methods  of  storage, 
It  is  possible  to  reduce  them  very 
materially. 

This  may  be  done  by  taking  care  to 
guard  against  losses  from  each  of 
these  causes: 

L  SWEATING  AND  HEATING 
occur  if  tue  freshly  dug  potatoes  are 
piled  in  too  large  piles,  so  that  the 
air  cannot  circulate  between  the 
tubers.  The  risk  of  loss  from  this 
cause  is  greatest  in  the  fall,  immedi- 
ately after  the  tubers  have  been  dug, 
and  it  is  therefore,  important  that 
potatoes  when  dug  should  not  be  put 
in  unnecessarily  large  piles,  nor  kept 
in  all  ill-ventilated  room. 

2.  ROTTING  FnoM  vjETTING 
THE  POTATOES  WET.  If  the  pota- 
toes at  the  digging  time  are  allowed 
to  get  wet  and  to  go  irto  storage  in 
that  condition,  rotting  is  sure  to  oc- 
cur. Be  careful  to  have  your  potatoes 
dry  before  storing. 

3.  INJURV  PROM  FROST.  Pota- 
toes are  easily  damaged  by  frost.  If 
they  become  frozen,  there  market 
value  is  destroyed.  Therefore,  take 
every  precaution  to  protect  the  tubers 
from  frost  before  and  after  digging. 

4.  DISEASE.  There  are  several 
diseases  of  the  potato  which  destroy 
the  t -ber,  and  if  diseased  tubers  are 
mixed  with  the  sound  ones,  the  disease 
spreads  rapidly;  tueref -re,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  sort  the  potatoes  carefully, 
eliimnating  all  of  the  disease,  t.ie  cuts, 
cuIIb,  and  dirt  before  placing  them  in- 
to permanent  storage  for  the  winter. 
All  of  the  cuts,  culls,  misshape  and 
diseased  tubers  should  be  fed  to  the 
poultry  and  livestock,  but  should  be 
steamed  or  boiled  before  being  fed, 
as  in  this  way  you  increase  the  food 
value,  and  also  destroy  the  germs  of 
the  disease,  so  that  it  will  not  get 
into  the  manure  and  thence  into  the 
land. 

5.  By  proper  ventilation  of  the 
cellar  or  storage  room,  and  by  holding 
the  temperature  as  near  35  degrees  F. 
as  possible,  you  can  keep  the  pota- 
toes from  sprouting. 

SELECTION  OF  SEED.  Seed  for 
next  year's  planting  should  be  select- 
ed from  hills  that  produce  all  nice, 
true  to  type  potatoes.  These  should 
be  selected  at  the  digging  time,  and 
stored  separately  in  crates  or  boxes, 
and  by  storing  them  in  a  well-lighted 
room  where  the  temperature  can  be 
held  at  from  :;i  to  40  degrees,  with  a 
little  ventilation  and  this  seed  plant- 
ed next  Spring,  the  grower  will  make 
a  start  toward  improving  the  quality 
of  his  potatoes,  instead  of  as  in  the 
Past,  simply  planting  tie  culls  or  run- 
outs. 


BUY  A  TRACTOR  TO 

FIT  YOUR  FARM 
Alfred  Jones. 
The  wise  farmer  will  not  buy  a 
tractor  because  it.  is  light  or  heavy, 
"ftcause  it  has  two.  three  or  four 
wheels,  nor  because  it  has  any  other 
mechanical  feature  which  the  sales- 
jnan  or  advertisement  claims  makes 

i^etter  than  ,he  '"'Ht ■" 

The  wise  farmer  will  buy  a.  trac  tor 

to  exactly  meet  the  requirements  or 

farm  and  one  that  will  come  with- 


in his  means  to  buy  and  operate. 

There  are  now  on  the  market 
tractors  to  "fit"  the  small  farm  as 
well  as  the  large;  tractors  which  are 
economical  enough  to  buy  and  oper- 
ate so  that  even  the  elghtyacre  farmer 
will  find  them  a  profitable  investment. 

Such  a  tractor  must  be  light,  simple 
design  for  the  sake  of  economy  in 
first  cost.  It  must  do  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  farm  work  which  horses 
now  do  so  you  can  eliminate  at  least 
that  large  a  percent  of  your  cost  of 
maintaining  horses  and  thus  secure 
low  "cost-per-acre-farmed." 

Unless  the  tractor  "fits"  your  farm 
it  will  not  prove  a  profitable  invest- 
ment no  matter  how  cleverly  it  be  de- 
signed or  how  perfect  in  workman- 
ship. But  if  the  tractor  you  buy  does 
fit  your  farm;  if  it  does  do  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  farm  work  that  horses 
formerly  did,  it  is  bound  to  be  not 
only  a  profitable  investment  but  real- 
ly a  God-send  in  this  critical  period 
when  the  nation  and  the  world  needs 
more  food  stuffs  so  badly. 

Such  a  tractor  on  the  small  farms 
of  America  will  permit  plowing 
earlier  and  deeper;  thus  conserving 
moisture  which  heretofore  fan  away 
and  was  wasted. 

A  tractor  will  free  the  farmer  from 
dependence  on  horse  flesh;  will  do 
all  the  work  so  much  easier  and 
quicker  that  much  of  the  drudgery 
of  farm  work  will  be  eliminated;  and 
will  double  and  treble  farm  profits  by 
turning  two  or  three  furrows  where 
one  was  turned  before,  by  traveling 
across  the  field  twice  as  fast  and  thus 
permitting  one  man  and  a  tractor  to 
do  as  much  as  several  men  with 
several  horses  did  before. 

The  economies  and  the  profit  pos- 
sibilities of  a  tractor  which  "fits" 
your  farm  are  boundless,  and  it  be- 
hooves every  farmer  to  post  himself 
on  the  different  makes  of  tractors  by 
writing  for  and  carefully  reading  the 
literature  which  tractor  manufactur- 
ers will  gladly  send  upon  request. 
 o —  

Keep  the  hens  in  laying  trim. 
Their  "shells"  are  valuable  food 
ammunition. 

 o  

TRY  THIS  ON  HER 

The  Maid— "You  don't  expect  me  to 
ride  with  you  in  that  old  timer,  do 
you?" 

The  Man  (who  has  waited  long)  — 
"Well,  this  old  bus  was  a  brand  new 
model  when  I  arrived  here." 

 o  

SO  JAKE  KEPT  HIS  REMAINS 
Harris  Diskson  in  Collier's. 

The  superintent  of  transports  put 
my  name  on  the  list  and  I  continued 
to  wait.  Then,  one  night  came  the 
notification  to  report  at  a  certain  dock 
by  noon  the  next  day.  Next  morning, 
upon  presenting  my  order  for  tran- 
sportation, the  dock  officer  shoved  a 
slip  of  paper  across  his  desk.  "Just 
fill  that  out,  please." 

It  was  a  government  blank  with 
neat  space  for  the  name  and  address 
of  a  nearest  relative.  I  glanced  at 
the  officer.    "Sign  it,  please,"  he  said. 

It  was  no  joke. 

Several  captains  of  artillery  were 
seated  around  the  table  filling  out  and 
signing  the  same  cheerful  slips.  They 
were  keenly  intelligent  men  and  knew 
that  the  United  States  government 
was  not  doing  this  for  fun.  Yet  they 
laughed  and  twited  one  another  with 
the  same  take-things-as-they-come 
spirit  which  our  American  forces  are 
carrying  abroad.  None  of  them  balk- 
ed like  the  Virginia  negro  who  ap- 
plied for  a  job  at  the  Hopewell 
munitions  plant. 

A  clerk  was  asking  questions  and 
writing  down  the  negro  s  answers  on 
a  blank. 

"What  is  your  name?" 

"Jake  White,  sun." 

"Where  do  you  live,  Jake?" 

"Valley  o'  Verginny,  suh." 

"Citizen  of  the  United  States?" 

"Yas,  suh." 

"Where  do  you  wish  your  remains 
sent?" 

Jake  leaned  over  the  desk.  "How  is 
dat,  boss." 

"Where  do  you  wish  your  remains 
sent?" 

"I  don't  wish  my  remains  sent  no- 


Made  by 

the  oldest 
and  greatest 
Separator 
Factory  in 
America 


Experiment  stations  and  separator  manufac- 
turers all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp- 
ies) lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  elowor 
unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa- 
rators too  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
—skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
— gi  ves  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all  speeds 
— skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
—has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
■ — has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  in  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Write  for  catalog  to  De- 
partment 101 

The  Sbarples  Separator  Co.    -  West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Skilled 
Tractor  Endineenr 


The  fast  growing  Importance  of  the  Trac 
tor  has  caused  a  great  demand  for  trained 
tractor  operators  and  repair  men.  Competent  men 
are  making  big  money  and  there  are  nowhere  near  enough 
men  to  fill  the  positions  open.  We  have  just  added  a 
course  of  Tractioneering.  You  learn  how  to  operate  and  re- 
pair tractors,  plow,  etc.  You  get  practical  instructions  on 
Holt 


on  the  famous  Holt  Cater- 
pillar "30."  We  also  give 
thorough  courses  in  Auto  Re- 
pairing, Machine  Work,  Ig- 
nition, Batteries,  Oxy-Acety- 
lene  Welding,  Vulcanizing. 
Expert  instructors.  We  help 
students  earn  room  and  board. 


$50  TRACTOR  COURSE  FREE 

For  a  very  limited  time  we  are  giv- 
ing the  partcical  Tractor  course  free 
to  ■  every  man  who  enrolls  for  our 
general  auto  repairing  and  driving 
course.  Write  TODAY  for  our  free 
64 -page  illustrated  catalog  and  full 
information. 
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Make  Sure  They'll  Keep 

Seal  your  fruits,  jellies  and  preserves  with  Parowax. 
Keeps  them  air  tight.  No  fermentation  or  mould 
can  start. 

After  screwing  on  the  cap,  dip  the  top  of  the  fruit 
jar  in  Parowax;  and  pour  Parowax  in  the  top  of 
jelly  glasses.  Easy  to  use,  economical,  and  best  of 
all,  it  insures  you  against  spoiled  fruit. 

Parowax  is  absolutely  pure,  tasteless  and  odorless. 

Sold  in  handy  one  pound  cartons  by  grocers  and 
druggists  everywhere. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 


(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver 
Pueblo 
Cheyenne 


Salt  Lake  City 
Albuquerque 
Boise 
Butte 
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whar.  I'm  flxin'  to  take  my  remains  right  now."  So  Jake  took  his  foot  in 
wid  me,  an'  tote  'em  out  o'  dis  place     hand  and  hit  the  big  road. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


THE  CARE  OF  THE  WORK  HORSE 

By  Thomas  P.  Cooper,  Director,  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
The  work  horse  is  one  of  the  most 
needed  and  valuable  accessories  to 
the  average  farm.  The  successful 
farmer  realizes  this,  and  on  99  out  of 
100  profitable  farms  good  horses  well 
kept  and  well  cared  for  will  be  found. 
Normally  the  climate  and  air  in  North 
Dakota  give  high  efficiency  and  a  long 
life  of  usefulness  to  the  work  horse, 
All  he  needs  to  insure  these  qualities 
is  a  little  care  and  proper  feeding.  On 
the  average  grain  or  mixed  farm  con- 
ditions are  such  that  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  year  the  horses 
must  work  hard  and  long  hours  to 
make  up  for  time  lost.  Obviously  in 
order  that  a  horse  may  retain  his  flesh 
and  health  during  these  busy  seasons 
he  must  be  especially  well  fed  and 
cared  for,  while  during  the  idle  periods 
he  may  be  fed  much  less  and  much 
more  economically.  While  at  hard 
work  the  important  features  of  feed 
care  are:  First,  regularity  of  feeding 
and  watering;  second,  the  use  of  good, 
clean,  sound  hay  and  grain;  third,  the 
use  of  collars  and  harness  that  fit  pro- 
perly; and  fourth,  a  comfortable  stall 
'in  which  to  sleep. 

No  feed  has  yet  been  found  that  will 
wholly  take  the  place  of  good,  clean, 
plump,  hard  oats  as  a  grain  for  the 
work  horse.    A  ration,    however,  a 
little  cheaper  than  oats  alone  and  one 
almost  as  satisfactory  can  frequently 
be  made  by  substituting  corn,  barley, 
or  bran  for  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  ration.    While    at  hard 
work  a  horse  should    receive  grain 
three  times  per  day.    The  amount  of 
grain  to  be  fed  will  depend  on  the 
size  of  the  horse  and  to  some  extent 
unon  the  quality  and  amount  of  hay 
fed.    The  ordinary  horse  of  strong 
conformation  and  good  digestive  cap- 
acity will  do  well  on  from  1%  to  1% 
pounds  of  grain  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  per  day;  that  is,  a  horse  weigh- 
ing 1,400  pounds  should  average  from 
17%  to  21  pounds  of  grain  per  day. 
The  morning  and  noon  feeds  of  grain 
should  be  somewhat  heavier  than  the 
evening  feed  and  the    morning  and 
noon  feeds  of  hay  must  necessarily  be 
somewhat  lighter  than    the  evening 
feed,  since  the  horse  ordinarily  does 
not  pret  time  to  eat  a  large  amount  of 
hay  either  in  the  morning  or  at  noon 
before  going;  to  work.    Where  good 
sound  timothy  hay  is  used  the  average 
horse  at  hard  work  requires  about  the 
same  amount  of  .iay  per  day  by  weight 
as  he  does  of  grain.    The  heavy  hay 
feed  should  be  in  the  evening.  For 
instance,  a  good  method  of  dividing 
the  feeds  for  the  1,400-pound  horse 
would  be  as  follows:    Morning  feed, 
8  pounds  grain,  5  pounds  hay;  noon 
feed.  8  pounds  grain,  5  pounds  hay; 
nitht  feed,  5  pounds  grain,  11  pounds 
hay. 

While  timothy  hay  Is  recognized  as 
the  one  best  roughage  for  the  work 
horse,  a  good  quality  of  upland  prairie 
hay,  redtop,  clover,  or  alfalfa  can  be 
very  satisfactorily  substituted  for  It. 
The  reason  why  timothy  usually  gives 
better  satisfaction  Is  because  It  is 
easier  to  cure  and  store  and  keep  In 
good  condition  and  free  from  dust 
than  the  other  hay  crops. 

When  at  hard  work  and  on  full  feed 
the  horBe  should  have  at  least  one 
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feed  a  week  of  a  mild  laxative  nature, 
such  as  some  boiled  flax,  boiled  oats, 
boiled  barley,  or  a  warm  bran  mash. 
Also,  on  Sundays  or  on  days  when 
part  of  the  horses  may  be  idle,  the 
grain  for  these  should  be  reduced  to 
three-fourths  the  regular  amount  in 
order  to  prevent  the  development  of 
a  case  or  two  of  azoturia.  Watering 
is  important.  A  horse  that  is  thirsty 
should  be  watered  before  he  is  fed 
grain  or  hay,  rather  than  after.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  stomach 
of  the  horse  is  comparatively  small 
and  if  he  eats  a  heavy  feed  of  grain 
or  hay,  or  both,  and  then  drinks  a 
large  quantity  of  water  a  portion  of 
the  feed  will  be  washed  from  the 
stomach  into  the  intestines  before  it 
has  been  sufficiently  acted  upon  by 
the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach, 
and  colic  is  likely  to  develop.  The 
regular  practice  should  be  to  water 
before  feeding.  Also  the  horse  should 
be  given  plenty  of  time  to  drink. 

Where  salt  is  not  mixed  with  the 
feed  it  should  be  before  the  horse  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  a  few  days. 
Where  it  is  mixed  with  the  feed,  about 
IV2  pounds  should  be  used  with  each 
100  pounds  of  grain. 

The  fitting  of  the  harness  and  collar 
Is  a  very  important  item  to  the  effici- 
ency of  the  horse.  Sore  necks  are 
caused  by  a  collar  that  is  too  short, 
by  one  that  is  too  narrow  at  the  neck, 
or  too  wide  so  that  it  works  back  and 
forth.  Also  the  use  of  a  harness  with- 
out breeching  on  horses  that  are  work- 
ed on  implements  with  tongues  re- 
quiring considerable  backing,  such  as 
a  drill  or  mowing  machine,  will  cause 
sore  necks.  Sore  shoulders  may  be 
caused  by  a  collar  that  is  either  too 
long  or  too  short  or  even  if  the  collar 
is  fairly  well  fitted  but  with  hames 
that  are  too  long.  Some  horses  get 
sore  shoulders  on  account  of  faulty 
conformation  of  the  shoulder  itself; 
f'.T  instance,  an  extremely  straight 
shoulder  is  liable  to  throw  collar  boils 
or  galls  on  the  shoulder  points  because 
of  the  impossibility  of  properly  distri- 
buting the  pull  on  the  full  length  of 
the  shoulder.  Properly  fitting  bridles 
are  a  great  help  in  simplifying  the 
driving,  as  also  are  the  use  of  bits 
suited  to  the  disposition  and  tough- 
ness of  the  mouth  of  the  horse. 
Ordinarily  a  straight  smooth  bar  bit 
is  the  most  satisfactory  kind  to-  use, 
although  most  horses  drive  just  as 
well  with  the  simple  snaffle  bit. 

Care  in  the  adjustment  of  the  hitches 
of  doubletrees  where  tnree,  four,  or 
five  horses  are  used  in  < ae  team  so 
that  the  pull  is  equalized  is  important, 
also  the  proper  length  of  checks  and 
connecting  lines  to  avoid  the  jerking 
of  one  horse  by  another  is  important. 
Anyone  who  has  driven  horses  knows 
how  quickly  the  flesh  disappears  from 
a  nervous,  quickmoving  animal  when 
used  with  several  slower  ones  and 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
reduce  this  nervousness  in  horses. 
The  proper  time  to  develop  the  right 
disposition  is  when  the  young  colt  Is ' 
being  trained  to  drive.  In  starting 
young  colts  they  should  always  be 
hitched  with  a  horse  that  has  a  desir- 
able disposition  and  a  desirable  speed 
at  the  walk. 

If  the  work  horses  are  properly 
cared  for  and  fed  in  summer  the  win- 
tering of  them  will  be  a  simple  matter, 
for  they  may  be  wintered  largely  on 
cheap  rough  feed,  such  as  oats,  straw, 
prairie  hay  and  fodder.  If  low-grade 
roughages  such  as  the  above  are  used 
in  winter  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  4  or  5  pounds  of  grain  per  day  in 
order  to  maintain  them  in  good  flesh. 
Idle  horses  should  he  turned  out  for 
exercise  every  day  In  winter  except 
on  the  few  stormy  bitter  cold  days 
that  are  to  be  found  In  n  ai'ly  every 
winter. 
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age  is  estimated  at  115,000,000  head. 

One  of  America's  aims,  therefore, 
should  be  to  breed  swine  to  meet  the 
shortage  mentioned.  Furthermore, 
since  edible  animal  products  are  most 
quickly  produced  by  breeding  of  swine, 
as  compared  with  cattle  and  sheep, 
pork  and  other  hog  products  can  be 
made  to  meet  a  part  of  the  shortage 
in  other  animals. 

If  the  Idaho  farmer  is  to  help  in  this 
direction,  action  must  be  taken  soon. 
Hogs  under  our  condition,  may  be  fin- 
ished for  the  market  at  seven  to  ten 
months  of  age.  .  In  order  that  the 
spring  pig  crop  may  be  added  to  our 
meat  supply  within  a  year,  the  litters 
must  be  early.  Furthermore,  if  hous- 
ing facilities  permit  having  early 
spring  litters,  the  pigs  get  an  early 
start,  are  big  enough  to  make  best 
possible  use  of  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, vigorous  pasture  growth  and  such 
pigs  do  much  better  during  mid  sum- 
mer as  compared  with  pigs  farrowed 
nearest  the  hottest  period  of  the  year. 

Sows  should  be  bred,  therefore,  112 
to  114  days,  approximately  four 
months,  prior  to  the  date  the  pigs  are 
wanted  in  the  spring.  In  some  sections 
of  Idaho,  this  date  should  be  early 
March  and  in  other  districts  as  late  as 
mid  April. 

In  this  time,  when  efficiency  counts 
heavily,  only  the  pure  bred  boar  of 
best  possible  individuality  should  be 
used.  Pasture  must  be  available  for 
profitable  pork  production  under  pres- 
ent conditions  and  this  should  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  the  farm  crops  for 
fall  and  spring  so  that  alfalfa,  clover, 
rape,  kale,  peas  and  oats,  or  other  pas- 
tures, or  a  combination  of  some  of 
some  of  the  above,  are  provided  for 
the  sows  and  their  litters  in  spring 
and  for  the  pigs  after  weaning  and 
near  to  the  time  of  final  finishing  for 
market. 

Some  planning  in  advance  along 
lines  indicated,  will  not  only  be  a 
valuable  effort  to  meet  the  nation's 
needs  but  in  addition  will  be  found  to 
mean  greater  profit  to  the  man  en- 
gaged in  prok  production. 


STRAPPERS 


Wise 


Get  more  cashforyoorfnrs  by  ship- 
ping; to  Hill  tiro9.  ForCo.— "Fastest 
Growing  Fur  House  in  America". 

Wa  Charge  No  Commission 

Try  os— let  us  prove  our  claims. 
•TP»l*p  Far  Price  List.  Trappers* 
pUpp  Guide,  Game  Laws,  Cata- 
I  lIULi  loKiie  and  particulars  of 
our  {250.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
on!y.   Write  for  them  TODAY. 


HILL  BROS.  FURCO.^.M.V.Ni?& 


RESULTS 


of  I'sinq  out  Sure  Death 
Capsules  by  U.  S.  Forest 
Rangcr,Charlcs  1 . 0 rooms 
Ukiah,  Oregon.  Price  35c  per  dozen;  $2.25  per  hundred, 
espress  prepaid  on 
4  dozen  or  more. 
They  contain  the 
most  deadly  com* 
binationof  poison! 
known  to  science. 
KillsWolves.Irreel 
and  Sheep  -killing 
Dogs  almost  in- 
stantly and  in  no 
way  injures  thefur. 
Indorsed  and  re- 
commended bythe 
U.S.  Government. 
Order  today.  FuB 
particularsf  umiBh- 
ed  free  on  request,  also  catalogue  of  trappers'  supplies  and 
hide  and  far  price  list  No.  51 

Northwestern  Hide&  Fur  Co.  MilTi£i£.t. 


URS  WANTED 

D 1 1*  I*  CAT  KANSAS  CITY 

mm  I  Ulld  Needs  all  your  furs 

laf  I M  W  to  rill  waiting  orders, 
and  will  pay  the  price  to  get  them. 

i  to  Biggs  for  higher  prices  and  a  square 
.  Half  a  million  satisfied  shippers. 

PPPP  Send  for"Trapper»' 
ri%bla  Exchange"  — great- 

es   trappers'  magazine  published. 
Ful'  of  trapping  secrets,  pictures, 
trapping  stories,  etc.  Trappers* 
Supplies  at  Factory  Cost — Guns, 
Ammunition,  Traps,  Baits,  etc. 
Catalog  free.  Write  at  once. 

E.  W.  BIGGS  &  CO.,  ° 
5-:     BlggtBldg.,  KAHSAS  CITY,  HO. 


EARLY  SPRING  LITTERS 

Dean  E.  J.  Iddlngs. 
Food  Administrator  Hoover  reports 
a  world's  swine  shortage  of  ,'S2, 500,000 
head.   The  world's  meat  annual  shrJrt- 


WAR  TIME  CROP  ROTATIONS 

I.  D.  O'Donnell. 
There  seems  to  be  an  inclination 
among  farmers  to  forget  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  crop  rotation  and  to 
produce  the  crops  that  at  this  time  are 
bringing  in  the  most  money.  The 
production  of  the  staple  crops  most 
needed  now  is  the  right  tl  5ng  to  do  as 
long  as  the  farmer  does  not  "kill  the 
goose  that  lays  the  t  olden  egg."  Soils 
have  their  limitations  and  the  farmer 
must  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  he 
will  have  to  keep  right  on  producing 
food  after  the  war  is  over.  He  should 
not  throw  his  crop  rotation  plans  so 
much  out  of  gear  that  he  will 
be  unable  to  produce  profitable 
crops  under  normal  conditions  in 
normal  times.  Crop  rotation  will  per- 
mit substitution  of  one  rop  for  an- 
other within  certain  limits,  hut  if  all 
the  principles  of  crop  rotation  are  dis- 
regarded for  a  time  the  soil  suffers  and 
In  the  end  the  farmer  pays  the  bill. 

So  intent  have  some  farmers  been 
on  growing  wheat  that  the  alfalfa  acre- 
age has  fallen  off  In  some  sections, 
and  the  price  of  hay  to  stock  feeders 
has  gone  up  so  high  thac  feeders  are 
discouraged.  Such  a  condition  works 
a  disadvantage  eventually  to  the  farm- 
er, the  feeder,  and  the  country  at  large. 

So  far  as  Ib  pratcical,  produce  what 
the  country  needs  now,  but  keep  in 
mind  that  you  will  have  to  help  feed 
th  i  country  next  year  and  the  next. 


Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 


The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 

FORMffLDEHyDE 

'  T&Jie  Farmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars— it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treat*  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment— FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  6 


EUPHEMY 
Country— "Say  what's   a  manicui 
parlor?" 

City— "That's  tho  swell  name  for 

hand  laundry." 
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POULTRY 


POINTS  TO  CONSIDER  IN 

CHOOSING   A  BREED 

R.  J.  Axtell. 
High-Class  strain  of    almost  any 
breed  can  be  made  profitable.  Begin- 
'  ners  should  get  birds  whose  breeding 
is  known  to  be  good. 

Beginners  are  often  at  loss  as  to 
l-what  variety  of  poultry  to  take  up 
and  are  often  confused  by  the  mass 
of  claims  made  by  breeders  in  adver- 
tisements as  to  the  merits  of  the  dif- 
ferent breeds,  and  in  some  cases  they 
take  up  a  breed  that    in  marking, 
shape  or  color  does  not  appeal  to 
them.    All  tastes  as  to  varieties  are 
''not  alike,  yet  the  claims  made  by 
;Bome  breeders  have  caused  beginners 
to  take  up  a  breed  because    of  its 
great  producing  power.     When  the 
^would-be  poultry-keeper  realizes  that 
there  is  no  one  best  breed  in  the 
■world  and  that  all  breeds  have  good 
qualities  then  there  will  be  more  to 
take  up  the  fowls  of  their  fancy. 
t  No  one  breed  possesses  all  the  good 
qualities;   most  all  of    the  popular 
Breeds  are  good  producers  when  pro- 
perly handled,  and  that  means  they 
are  moneymakers.    Taking  the  coun- 
try through  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the 
barred  Plymouth  Rocks  still  retain 
their  popularity,  and  are  perhaps  the 
leaders  in  numbers.    It  is  especially 
i.  favorite  with  the   average  farmer, 
Ind  justly  so,  they  being  hardy,  good 
powers  and  good  egg  producers  of 
large  brown  eggs.  That  they  have  kept 
to  the  front  all  these  years  is  due  to 
tood  utility  qualities.  They  are  beauti- 
gil  to  look  at  and  are  among  the 
krgest  classes  at  the  poultry  exhibits 
jhroughout  the  country.    Cocks  weigh 
line  and  a  half    pounds,  cockerels 
light  pounds,  hens  seven  and  a  half 
founds  and  pullets  six  pounds.  These 
peights  hold  good  for    the  White 
luff,   Silver-penciled,  Partridge,  and 
Olumbian,  and  in  these  varieties  the 
-keeper  can    surely    make  a 
in  color.    For  those  who  ad- 
a  fowl  with  curves,    a  breed 
one  of  the  best  layers  of  brown- 
ed eggs,  although  not,  as  a  rule, 
•  deep  in  color    as    the  Plymouth 
locks,  the  Wyandottes  will  fiii  the 
Ull.    They  are  hardy,  quick  growers, 
md  when  young  make  good  broilers 
B  the  hands  of  progressive  breeders 
ad  at  the  different  laying  contests 
fiey  have  proven  to  be  good  layers, 
it  present  the  white  Wyandotte  is  the 
|0Bt  popular,  and  are  shown  in  great- 
r  numbers  at  the  poultry  shows,  al- 
hough  many  are  taking  up  the  Silver, 
Widen,  Buff,  BlacK,  Partridge,  Silver- 
Bnciled  or  Columbian,  all  Having  good 
ittlity  qualities.     The   weights  are: 
Sck.  eight  and  a  half  pounds;  cock- 
seven  and  a  half  pounds,  hen,  six 
half  pounds;  puhet,  five  and  a 
>unds. 

e  Island  Reds  is  another  breed 
r  a  number  of  years  has  taken 
the  public  fancy.    They,  too, 
he  same  good  utility  qualities 
be  found  in    the  Plymouth 
and  Wyandottes;  they  are  good 
hardy  yellow  skin,  marking 
the  ideal  market  fowl,  for  at 
t  the  yellow-skinned  fowl  is  the 
at  will  command  the  highest 
the  best  markets.    They  are 
g-producers,  of  "brown-sheiied 
it,  make  good  mothers,  yet 
hard  to  break  of  broodiness 
the  proper  methods  are  used, 
y  sections  they  make  the  larg- 
9  in  the  poultry  show!  They 
oming  great  favorities.  The 
t  for  Rhode  Island    Reds  are 
eight  pounds;  cockerel,  7  and  a 
pounds,  hen  6  and  a  half  pounds, 
5  pounds, 
e  Asiatic  class  can  be  found 
t  and    dark    Brahmas,  Buff, 
Wnlte  and  Black  Cochins, 
k  and  White  Leghorns.  The 
ma  is  the  most  popular  at 
In  this  clae^.  and  if  more  real- 
at  a  good  utility  fowl  it  was, 
lumbers  would  be  seen  in  the 
keeper's  yard.    When  handled 
ey  are  good  layers  of  brown 
due  to  their  weight  are  good 
fowl.   Cocks  weight  12  pounds. 


cockerel  10  pounds,  hen  oYa  pounds, 
pullet  8  pounds.   At  present  they  are 
most  popular  in  the    new  England 
States,    in  the  Mediterranean  class, 
which  composes  the  leghorns,  Miuor- 
cas,  Spanish,  Blue  Anualusians  and 
Anconas,  the  single-comb  white  leg- 
horn has  tne  can  especially  in  tnis 
zone,  where  at  present  tue  white-shell- 
ed egg  commands  the  highest  market 
price.    They  are  a  good  commercial 
fowl,  haruy  and  mature  quickly  when 
given  proper  care.  At  the  poultry  ex- 
hibits they  are  leaders  in  numbers  in 
the  zone  of  their  greatest  popularity, 
which  is  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  the  Pacific  coast.    Minorcas  are 
good  layers  of  large  white  eggs,  and 
beautiful  as  exhibition  fowls.  Anconas 
are  becoming  more  popular  each  year. 
They,  like  the  leghorns,  are  good  lay- 
ers, hardy  and  a  profitable  fowl  to 
keep. 

In  the  English  el*.,  s  the  Buff  Orping- 
tons lead  in  poular  favor.    They,  too, 
are  good  layers,  large  in  size  and  a 
good  all-around  fowl    with    a  fine 
graine  i  meat  tnat  is  not    found  in 
some  of  the  ligater  breeds,    such  as 
leghorns,  etc.    There  are  many  other 
breeds,  all  having  their  good  points, 
and  are  profitable  when  handled  in 
the  right  manner,  but  the  breeds  out- 
lined are  at  present  most  in  popular 
favor.   The  beginner  has  quite  a  num- 
ber to  choose  from  and  the  shape  or 
color  of  the  fowls  has  but  little  to  do 
with  their  productiveness    It  largely 
depends  on  the  breeder  behind  the 
variety  as  to  now  productive  the  flock 
is  in  regard  to  egg  production.  The 
experiment  station,  the  laying  contests 
and  progressive  breeders  have  found 
that  many  of  the  leading  breeds  are 
good  egg  producers,  and  some  strains 
in  the  same  variety  are  better  than 
others.    So,  in  choosing  a  breed,  the 
beginner  can  wiu  a  measure  of  safety 
secure  the  one  that  is  most  pleasing 
to  his  eye.    That  some  breeds  are  bet- 
ter in  one  thing  than  others  is  with- 
out question  a  fact,  the  same  as  in 
the    different    strains  of  the  same 
variety,  and  this  is  the  point  to  con- 
sider in  purchasing  stock,  chicks  or 
eggs  for  hatching,  that  the  beginner 
should  carefully  consider  when  start- 
ing a  flock. 

 o  

FALL  CARE  OF  PULLETS 

The  care  that  pullets  receive  dur- 
ing the  fall  months  determines,  very 
largely,  their  usefulness.  Pullets 
should  begin  laying  dur'  <g  the  months 
of  November,  if  they  are  to  profitable. 

The  pullet  year  should  be  the  most 
profitable  year,  as  this  is  the  age 
when  fowls  are  capable  of  greatest 
production.  It  is  essential,  there- 
fore, that  they  receive  the  very  best 
care  and  the  most  nutritious  foods  dur- 
ing that  period  of  their  life  when  they 
are  just  coming  into  maturity. 

Pullets  should  be  in  winter  quar- 
ters by  the  first  of  November,  and 
earlier,  say  by  the  first  of  October, 
would  be  better.  The  fowls  become 
acquainted  with  their  new  home,  and 
when  they  begin  laying  there  will  be 
no  change  to  disturb  them.  Annoy- 
ances of  any  kind  are  very  likely  to 
stop  fowls  from  laying  and  at  this 
time,  when  fowl's  stop  laying,  they  are 
likely  to  go  into  a  winter  molt.  Win- 
ter molting  weakens  the  fowls  and 
stops  their  laying  until  late  spring. 

Feed  good  wholesome  feeds  and  in 
as  great  variety  as  possible.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  wise  to  use  foods  that 
are  too  high  in  price,  but  variety  is 
important.  A  good  masu  should  be 
kept  before  them  all  the  time,  and  the 
food  should  contain  some  oily  food, 
such  as  sunflower  seeds  in  the  grain 
ration,  or  a  little  oil  meal  in  the  mash. 
The  sunflower  grows  profusely  in 
Idaho,  and  it  is  tne  best  feather  grow- 
ing and  conditioning  food  grown. 

Coops  and  yards  should  be  clean, 
light  and  airy.  Fowls  must  have 
plenty  of  ventilation,  yet  they  must  be 
protected  from  draft.  Draft  causes 
cold  and  cold  is  the  first  stage  of  roup 
in  fowls.  Protect  tue  fowls  from  ex- 
citement, such  as  dogs  and  children 
chasing  them. 

Plenty  of  clean  water  in  clean  drink- 
ing founts  is  necessary.  Grit,  shell, 
charcoal  and  granulated  bone,  should 


be  kept  before  the  fowls  in  open  hop- 
pers at  all  times.  Bring  the  pullet  to 
maturity  as  early  as  possible.  Of 
course,  she  should  not  be  forced  by 
over-stimulating  foods  such  as  muB- 
tard,  flour  and  condiments.  Keep 
them  growing  steadily  and  constant- 
ly. 

The  pullet  is  >..<>  hen  that  produces 
the  eggs,  so  push  her  along.  Give 
her  a  chance. — Pren  Moore. 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILUR  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

po     Gombault's  m 

Gaustic  Balsam 


IT  HAS 


WHAT  THE  AUTO  MEANS 

TO  THE  FARMER 

The  automobile  has  done  much  for 
the  farmer  and  his  family.  It  has 
been  the  cause,  so  say  those  who 
know,  of  keeping  thousands  of  boys 
on  the  farm  who  wouiu  otherwise  have 
drifted  into  the  city.  It  has  made  the 
boy  more  contented  with  farm  life, 
because  after  the  day's  work  was  done 
he  had  a  new  pleasure  to  occupy  his 
mind — the  automobile  would  take  him 
through  the  country,  to  the  town,  or 
wherever  he  wished  to  go.  It  would 
take  him  home  in  time  for  a  good 
night's  rest,  something  his  driving 
horse  would  never  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  motor  car 
has  wiped  away  border  lines;  it  has 
brought  the  farm  nearer  the  city;  it 
has  raised  the  value  of  farm  land. 
The  farmer  has  learned  that  the  mo- 
tor car  will  churn  his  milk,  will  help 
fill  the  silo,  will  cnop  and  saw  the 
wood,  and  do  any  kind  of  work  any 
other  gasoline  motor  will  do.  If  there 
is  a  break-down  the  automobile  will 
rush  the  farmer  to  the  nearest  town 
for  duplicate  parts. 

For  the  farmer  who  raises  garden 
truck  the  motor  vehicle  nas  brought 
better  prices;  it  has  gotten  his  prod- 
uce to  market  earlier  and  when  it 
is  fresh.  The  farmer  does  not  have 
to  start  for  market  ut  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  as  does  ^e  who  de- 
pends upon  norses  to  cart  nis  produce. 

The  farmer  with  a  milk  route  has 
found  the  motor  car  indispensable.  In 
the  hot  summer  the  milk  c.  n  be  deliv- 
ered with  rapidity  and  the  saving  in 
not  having  the  milk  sour  before  de- 
livery is  sufficient  to  pay  for  gas  and 
oil  for  a  month.  The  farmer  who 
owns  an  automobile  cannot  only  save 
time  and  money,  but  on  Sunday  or  in 
the  evening  his  family  can  be  whirled 
through  the  country  visiting  distant 
farm  friends.  It  will  take  the  family 
to  the  church  social,  or  if  the  farm  is 
located  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  the 
family  can  go  to  the  theatre,  and  re- 
turn in  good  season. — Exchange. 


For  „ 

healing.  ■ 

the 

bx  tor  I  or  t'a 


§,  Bo 
nt  m 

Bn  n  1 0  d 
UUST1C   JUL* AM  ht 
&0   ftrjual  a 
Lin  .men 


Human 

OAOSTIC 

Body 


We  would  tay  to  a.. 
who  buy  it  (hat  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  oa  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
lernal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


NO  EQUAL 

"    A  — 
Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stirf  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Cornhill.  T'x.— "Ont  hot  1 1«  Caustic  Balsam 

my  rheumatism  more  g»i  than    4120.00  pa!'! 

doctor's bills."  OTTO  A    fir  VI 

1  PriiroSl.SO  psrhottl*.  Sold  by  drnggists/or 
.  by  us  express  prepai'l.    Write  for  liooklei  K  ' 

t  Tht  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


Send  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"WellIJrilI. 

ing  and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.  The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.  Write  for  new  iJlua- 
trated  catalog  No.  115,  Free 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
"Dept.36    AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:     First  A'gi.  Bank  Btdg. 


SOLE  SURVIVOR 

Motor  Owner — "Where  are  your 
recommendations?  What  proof  have 
I  that  you  managed  your  late  em- 
ployer's car  successfully?" 

Chauffeur — "Why,  I'm  alive,  ain't  I?" 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUB 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousand*  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  sol  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  Ink  and  Yaj-e-i 
table  compound  paper  combined  make 
the  beat  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100    Butter    Wrappers  I  .11 

200  Butter  Wrappers  

BOO  Butter  Wir  pers  s  ea 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers  s  ot 

Check  or  money  order  must  accompany 
order. 


BACK  EAST 
EXCURSIONS 

ACCOUNT 
"HOME  VISITORS" 

From  All  Utah  Stations 


SALE  DATES 
OCT.  27, 

NOV.  24,  27, 
DEC.  20,  22,  24. 


TO 


Cheyenne 
Denver 
Kansas  City 
Memphis 


Chicago 
Omaha 
St.  Louis 
Minneapolis 


and  other  eastern  cities. 

RETURN  LIMIT 
3  MONTHS 

For  tickets  and  further  information 
apply  to  agents  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE, 
or  write — 

WM.  WARNER,  A.  G.  P.  A.,  Salt  Lake 
.City. 


Mention   the   Utah   Farmer   wheaanswerlng  the  advertisements. 
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ABOUT   THE    WHEAT  SITUATION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

Outline  of  Price  Bases  For  Wheat  at 
Points  in  Utah  and  Idaho  Under 
Regulations  of  Food  Administ- 
ration Grain  Corporation. 
Chicago  Los  Angeles 

Price  at  Lund,  Utah. 
Base  price  22-20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .625  .30 
Rate  per  bushel  .375  .18 

Net  price  1.825  1.92 

Price  at  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .50  .48 
Rate  per  busnel  .30  .29 
Net  price  1.90  1.81 

Price  at  Pocatello,  Idaho. 
Base  price  2.20  2.10 

Rate  per  100  IDs.  .50  .45 
Rate  per  Dushel  .^0  .27 

Net  price  l.&d  1-83 

Price  at  Rexburg,  Idano. 
Base  price  JS.fcil  2.10 

Rate  per  100  lbs.  .55  .47 
Rate  per  bushel  .33  .28 

Net  price  1.87  1.82 

The  millers  and  grain  dealers  of 
Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  met  in 
Salt  Lake  and  Mr.  D.  ff.  Prazzek, 
Second  Vice-president  of  the  Grain 
Co-operation  in  charge  of  Zone  5  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  was  with 
them  and  told  them  of  the  policy  and 
workings  of  the  government  in  the 
handling  of  the  wheat. 

Farmers  are  permitted  to  store 
wheat  but  any  one  who  buys  and  sells 
can  not  store  more  than  30  days  sup- 
ply unless  they  get  a  special  permit 
from  the  Grain  Co-operation,  this  in- 
cludes all  mills,  grain  dealers  and 
elevator  companies. 

Farmers  can  sell  their  wheat  direct 
to  the  government  if  they  desire  and 
tue  only  cost  will  be  1%  charged  by 
the  government  for  handling  it. 
Price  will  be  made  according  to  the 
grade  on  the  basis  of  "$2.20  for  No.  1 
hard  wheat  less  freight  to  Chicago  if 
that,  is  your  best  shipping  point. 

Some  complaint  has  been  made 
about  dockage  and  it  is  suggested  that 
a  definate  understanding  between  pro- 
ducer and  buyer  should  be  made  at 
time  of  purchase,  li  the  farmer  wants 
dockage  returned  the  mu.  or  elevator 
should  have  a  reasonable  pay  for 
cleaning  the  wheat.  The  better  way 
is  to  offer  for  sale  only  clean  wheat 
of  the  best  quality.  When  you  sell 
knowing  there  will  be  a  dockage  make 
your  own  arrangements  with  buyer. 

Profits  in  the  handling  of  wheat  are 
restricted  and  only  a  reasonable 
amount  can  be  charged.  The  miner 
is  given  a  definite  amount  of  25  cents 
a  barrel  or  12%  cents  a  hundred 
weight  as  his  profit,  and  50  cents  per 
ton  on  the  by-products  of  the  mill. 

The  officials  of  the  Food  Administ- 
ration have  no  desire  to  change  the 
customary  ways  of*  handling  the 
wheat  but  they  will  not  permit  any 
one  to  make  more  taan  a  reasonable 
profit  in  their  work. 

President  Wilson's  proclamation 
bring  under  government  control  Nov. 
1st,  practically  every  flour  mill  in  the 
country.  It  reads  all  above  75  bar- 
rels, but  it  also  includes  all  mills  who 
do  any  storing  and  few  mills  can  run 
If  they  do  not  store  some  wheat. 

In  many  sections  of  our  state  there 
la  produced  only  enough  wheat  for 
local  consumption.  Storing  it,  is  nec- 
cessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  local 
people,  this  priviledge  can  be  secured 
by  secgring  permission  from  the 
Grain  Co  operation  42  Broadway,  New 
York,  who  will  furnish  blanks  and 
necessary  details,  wnich  must  be  com- 
plied with. 

The  government  wants  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  people  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  all  concerned.  The  Food 
Administration  has  all  the  power 
necessary  to  control  conditions,  they 
prefer,  however,  to  co-operate  with 
tiie  people,  they  will  not  stand  for 
excessive  profit  in  any  way.  Their 
desire  is  to  give  tne  farmer  a  fair 
price  for  producing  and  Htill  keep  the 
cost  to  consumer  where  he  can  afford 
to  buy. 

If  any  of  our  local  people  desire  in- 
formation, Regarding  details  of  the 
wheat  situation  they  should  address 


their  inquiries  to  State  Food  Adminis- 
trator, Box  1788,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Do  not  be  afraiu  to  ask  questions. 


The  progressive  farmer  believes  in 
preparedness.  He  is  an  advocate  of 
that  brand  of  preparedness  that  sees 
that  all  farm  machinery  is  carefully 
inspected  from  time  to  time  and  placed 
in  condition  before  the  beginning  of 
the  rush  season.  He  makes  ready  a 
supply  of  bolts  and  taps  and  extra 
lap  rings  and  clevises,  singletrees,  and 
at  least  one  doubletree.  He  does  not 
guess  about  his  seeds;  they  are  tested 
before  going  into  tne  ground.  It  is 
this  sort  of  preparedness  man  c-iat  has 
a  good  bank  account,  a  happy  family 
in  a  contented  home. 


CAR  FARE 

Impecunious  One  (spotting  an  easy 
mark) — "Please,  sir,  heip  a  fellow  out. 
I  want  to  get  home  to  my  wife  and 
babies  and  I'm  not  strong  enough  to 
walk." 

Tenderhearted  Bostonian — "Yes,  niy 
good  man.  I'll  give  you  care  fare  to 
get  home.  By  the  way,  where  do  you 
live?" 

Impecunious  One — "San  Francisco." 
 o  

Plow  early  in  the  fall  then  disk 
ground  thoroughly  where  corn  is  to 
be  planted  next  year,  in  order  to  com- 
bat the  corn  root-aphis. 


Farm  boys  should  lay  in  plenty  of 
nuts  ana  popcorn.  It's  going  to  be 
patriotic  to  eat  it  instead  of  candy 
this  winter. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  'a  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  B0  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  lest 
than  the  other  land  Is  selling  for.  It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  la  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  Is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
ii  coioi.  it's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all  It's  a»  tar  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  Is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  ^started  In 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  Is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  its  turn.  Its  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  In  the  fall  as  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize,  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 


H.  A.  PINEGAR 


Wellington 


Utah 


CAMAS  PRAIRIE,  IDAHO. 

480  acres  land,  123  cattle,  17  horses, 
2  mowers,  rake,  buck  rake,  hay  der- 
rick, spring  wagon,  2  lumber  wagons, 
sleighs,  chop  mill,  gasoline  engine, 
drill,  binder,  discs  harrow  and  other 
tools.  With  this  place  goeB  165  tons 
hay.    Price  $17,500.00. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


To  Buy  FARMS   To  Se 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  Y     OU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RELIABLE   FARM  BARGAINS 

WE  WILL  ACCEPT  LIBEKT  Y,  BONDS 
OM  TULaE  I'AUiVjLS. 


Forty  acres  in  northern  Cache  valley,  all 
m  to  aliaua.  liaised  a  nrst-olas.s 
crop  oi  hay  thus  year;  right  near 
sonool  ana  social  conditions;  good 
the  railroad  station;  good  town, 
water  ior  irrigation.  .trice  $L>'j 
per  acre,  ten  years  to  pay. 


This  property  will  rent  for  ten 
years  for  cash  rent  for  $20  per 
acre.  We  are  offering  this  fans 
with  all  the  improvements  for  $200 
per  acre.  There  is  no  better  farm 
to  be  found  in  the  western  states 
than  this  eighty  acres. 


Just  below  Fourteenth  South  we  have 
one  acre  wiui  a  new  Home  lor  sale 
at  tne  ridieuiousiy  low  price  or 
$600.  This  property  Was  pur- 
ciiased  by  a  man  wno  is  leaving 
town  and  has  instructed  us  to  get 
a  purchaser  quicit.  i-our  Hundred 
donais  uown,  terms  on  the  bal- 
ance. 


Right  near  Brigliani  City  we  have  a  rive- 
room  houoe  witn  lii  acres  ot  nrst- 
ciass  land;  good  water  right,  wa- 
ter piped  riant  to  tne  house;  on 
the  .main  county  road  in  a  de- 
sirable location  to  inane  a  per- 
manent home.  Price,  $buuu; 
$luuo  down,  terms  on  the  balance. 
We  will  consider  a  nice  htue 
home  in  Ogden  or  Brigliam  City 
as  hrst  payment  on  this  property. 


In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  have  300 
acres  of  land  partly  irrigated  and 
partly  dry  iarm  that  we  can  ex- 
change tor  Salt  Lake  City  prop- 
erty. 


In  Salt  Lake  valley  we  are  offering  one 
of  the  best  larms  to  be  lound  in 
this  part  of  the  state.  The  pro- 
perty is  under  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  has  been  well  larmed 
for  a  good  many  years.  This  prop- 
erty soid  a  numoer  of  years  ago 
lor  $500  per  acre.  The  owner  has 
asked  us  to  get  him  an  offer  on 
this  property.  He  will  consider  ex- 
changing for  Salt  Lake  City  prop- 
erty. The  farm  contains  loO  acres 
to  be  sold,  all  or  in  part.  Make 
us  an  offer. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  of  the  best 
ranches  in  that  part  of  the  state, 
containing  244  acres.  This  ranch 
is  under  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion and  has  been  farmed  for 
sixty  years.  There  is  a  good 
house,  containing  six  rooms;  large 
barn  that  will  hold  ten  head  of 
stock,  cows  sheds,  granary,  chicken 
houses,  hog  pens;  In  fact,  all 
buildings  necessary  on  a  farm  and 
ranch.  There  Is  a  flrst-class 
spring  of  water  piped  into  the 
house  and  barn.  All  kinds  of 
plows,  harrows,  grain  drills,  disc 
harrows,  threshing  machine,  hay 
derricks,  and  other  tools  too 
numerous  to  mention;  twenty-five 
head  of  cows,  twelve  head  of 
first-class  horses.  This  property 
Is  on  the  main  county  road  and 
right  near  one  of  the  best  towns 
in  Cache  valley,  and  has  an  in- 
dependent water  right— mainte- 
nance absolutely  free.  This  farm 
is  planted  to  grain,  alfalfa,  tim- 
othy and  clover,  two  acres  of 
orchard,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
acre  in  small  fruit.  The  farm  is 
particularly  adapted  for  stock 
raising,  dairying  and  dry  farming. 
There  is  a  lot  of  first-class  sugar 
,  beet  land  on  this  farm.  We  are 
offering  it  at  the  ridiculously  low 
price  of  $85.50  per  acre.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  240  acres  there  are 
joining  that  will  be  thrown  in  with 
eighty  acres  of  pasture  land  ad- 
this  sale  free  of  cost  to  the  pur- 
chaser. 


In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  have  an 
eighty-acre  larm  under  the  very 
higne*st  state  of  cultivation.  This 
farm  has  been  tended  by  a  Ger- 
man for  about  seventeen  years. 
There  are  twelve  or  fitteen  head  of 
milk  cows  and  has  rotated  its 
crops  until  at  the  present  time 
this  farm  is  under  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  They  are 
digging  tills  year  eighteen  tons  of 
sugar  beets,  will  thresh  46  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  and  digging  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  This 
property  has  a  first-class  barn, 
nice  six-room  house  and  other 
good  buildings;  large  shade  trees 
around  the  place,  beautiful  lawn 
and  flower  garden  and  nice  orchard 
of  about  one  acre  of  mixed  fruit; 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruit; 


In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  have  a  flrst- 
class  farm,  containing  185  acres. 
This  -farm  is  on  the  main  county 
road  and  right  near  the  town  of 
Tremonton.  It  is  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation;  has  a  flrst-class 
modern  house,  eight  rooms,  hot 
water  heat;  good  barns,  granari 
and  other  outbuildings;  two  acre 
planted  to  orchard;  fenced  with 
wovenwire  fence;  large  shade  trees 
and  lawn  around  the  place;  water 
piped  to  the  house  and  barn;  In 
fact,  every  modern  convenience 
necessary  on  a  farm.  This  prop- 
erty has  been  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  for  a  good  many  year 
and  can  be  had  for  $150  per  acn 
on  terms.  Will  consider  Salt  Lak 
City  property  in  part  exchange. 
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KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Wasatch  963. 

FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTMENT 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 
A  NEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Write 

Melville  Land  Company 
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TILE  UTAH  FARMER 


POULTRY 


TEST  COMPARES  COST  OF 

EGG-PRODUCING  FEEDS 

Feed  to  produce  one  dozen  eggs  cost 
10  cents  with  pullets,  14  cents  with 
two-year-old  hens,  and  19  cents  with 
three-year-old  hens  in  a  three-year 
feeding  test  recently  reported  by 
poultrymen  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  were 
the  cost  figures  of  feed  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment,  which  began  in 
1912,  and  must  be  corrected  to  pres- 
ent prices.  Tables  of  rations  and 
costs  presented  in  tile  report  enable 
poultrymen  to  make  these  corrections 
when  compared  to  1917  prices. 

Much  information  relating  to  feeding 
under  the  various  condtions  also  was 
learned  in  the  experiment. 

Starting  with  six  pens  of  30  pullets 
each,  the  test  was  enlarged  to  include 
1C  pens  containing  366  fowls.  Most  of 
the  pens  were  made  up  of  30  stand- 
ard-belt pullets,  bred  and  reared  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  selected 
for  vigor,  standard  saape,  and  color. 
Home  flocks  consisted  of  fowls  of  one 
breed  while  others  contained  more 
than  one  kind  of  pure-jred  fowls  of 
the  general-purpose  type.  Pens  of 
cross-bred  pullets  also  were  used. 

With  the  exception  of  three  flocks 
which  were  confined  to  good-sized 
yards,  all  the  fowls  were  allowed  free 
range  over  several  acres  of  rough  land, 
ing  their  first  year,  6.4  cents  cheaper 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Detailed  records  were  kept  of  the 
feed  used,  the  weight  of  the  eggs,  and 
careful  observations  were  made  of 
the  conditions  which  affect  egg  pro- 
duction, such  as  molting  and  broodi- 
ness.  The  test  was  conducted  on  the 
experiment  farm  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Inuustry,  at  Beltsville,  Mary- 
land. Summarizing  the  results  of  the 
tests,  tne  specialists  draw  these  con- 
clusions: 

The  average  egg  yield  for  the  first 
laying  year  in  all  pens  was  131  eggs, 
and  the  highest  pen  average  yield 
was  169.5  eggs.  In  the  second  year 
the  average  egg  yield  of  all  pen  was 
92.7  eggs,  which  decreased  to  78.2  eggs 
inthe  third  alying  year. 

The  average  value  of  eggs  over  feed 
cost  the  first  laying  year  was  $2.56 
per  hen,  falling  to  $1.41  the  second 
year,  and  to  $0.79  the  third  year.  The 
highest  average  value  in  any  pen  was 
53  41. 

The  general-purpose  fowls  ocnsumed 
annually  72  pounds  of  feed  which 
cost  $1.13  while  the  Leghorns  ate  55 
pounds,  which  cost  87  cents. 

Good  results  were  obtained  with 
rations  both  with  and  without  oats. 
The  use  of  this  grain  added  variety 
to  the  ration  without  increasing  the 
cost. 

Fowls  not  fed  any  beef  scrap  or 
other  animal  protein  laid  only  90  eggs 
during  their  pullet  year  compaied 
with  137  eggs  from  the  beef-sera;.) 
pens,  and  84  compared  with  83  in 
their  second  year.  The  eggs  of  the 
no  beef  scrap  pens  cost  about  2.2 
per  dozen  more  to  produce  the  first 
laying  year,  but  these  costs  were 
about  equal  during  the  second  year. 
The  fowls  not  fed  beef  scrap  laid  very 
poorly  in  winter,  thus  materially  re- 
ducing the  value  of  their  eggs. 

Cottonseed  meal  used  in  place  of 
beef  scrap  as  a  high-protein  feed  in 
the  ration  produced  brown  or  green- 
ish spots  on  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
especially  in  warm  weather,  making 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  un- 
fit for  market.  Eggs  were  produced 
more  cheaply  and  at  a  considerably 
greater  profit  on  the  beef-scrap  ration. 

Fisn  meal  at  $/  a  ton  less  than  beef 
scrap  proved  to  be  a  good  high-protein 
feed,  wnich  can  be  used  to  advantage 
to  replace  beef  scrap.  The  fish  meal 
did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  flavor  or 
quality  of  the  eggs. 

General-purpose  fowls  allowed  to  se- 
lect their  own  mash  constituents  ate 
a  dry  mash  containing  about  63  per 
cent  corn  meal,  19  per  cent  beef 
scrap,  9  per  cent  bran,  and  9  per  cent 
middlings.  Leghorns  ate  a  mash  of 
about  66  per  cent  corn  meal,  26  per 
cent  beef  scrap,  and  4  per  cent  each 
of  bran  and  middlings.  No  better  re- 
sults were  obtained  by  this  method  of 
feeding  than  wnere  the  grounu  grains 
were  mixed  together  in  a  masn. 

Good  mashes,  as  indicated  by  these 
experiments,  may  be  made  of  66  per 
cent  corn  meal,  26  per  cent  beef 
scrap,  and  4  per  cent  each  of  bran 
and  middlings,  or  2  pounds  of  corn 
meal  and  1  pound  eacn  of  bran,  mid- 
dlings, and  beef  scrap,  with  a  scratch 
feed  in  each  ration  of  equal  parts  by 
weight  of  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and 
oats,  which  is  fed  so  that  the  hens  re- 
ceive about  equal  parts  of  scratch  feed 
and  of  mash. 

The  Leghorns  on  free  range  gave  a 
considerably  greater  egg  yield  than 
those  confined  to  a  fair-sized  yard. 
This  difference  was  less  marked  in  the 
general-purpose  hens. 

Sprouted  oats  fed  as  green  feed  to 
tiens  confined  to  yards  cost  about  10 
cents  per  hen  a  year  and  1  cent  per 
dozen  eggs,  not  including  any  charges 
for  labor  and  equipment.  The  hens 
ate  on  an  average  in  one  year  about 
1.3  pounds  of  oyster  shell  and  0.7  of 
a  pound  of  grit,  which  together  cost 
about  1  cent  per  hen. 

The  Leghorns  did  not  lay  as  well  in 
the  winter  as  the  general-purpose 
breeds,  especially  during  their  second 
year,  but  the  Leghorns  produced  eggs 
about  3  cents  per  dozen  cneaper  dur- 
in  their  second  year,  and  9.8  cents 


cheaper  in  their  third  year  than  the 
general-purpose  breeds.  One  pen  of 
Leghorn  pullets  produced  eggs  in  their 
first  year  at  a  feed  cost  ot  6.7  cents 
per  dozen,  while  the  value  of  the  eggs 
per  hen  for  the  year  was  $3.41  over 
cost  of  feed. 

The  average  weight  of  a  dozen  eggs 
from  the  general-purpose  fowls  during 
their  pullet  year  was  1.53  lbs.,  1.60  dur- 
ing tneir  second  year,  and  1.C3  during 
their  third  laying  year.  The  eggs 
from  the  Leghorns  averaged  1.45 
pounds  during  their  pullet  year,  and 
1.49  during  their  second  and  third 
years. 

The  egg  production  of  the  general- 
purpose  fowls  decreased  32  per  cent 
in  their  second  laying  year.  The  de- 
crease was  considerably  less  in  the 
Leghorns,  uaeir  2-year  average  egg 
production  exceeding  that  of  the  gen- 
eral-purpose breeds  by  19  eggs.  The 
decrease  in  production  from  the 
second  to  tne  third  year  was  only  4 
per  cent  with  the  Leghorns,  compared 
with  13  per  cent  in  the  general-pur- 
pose breeds. 

The  cheapest  eggs  are  produced  in 
the  spring,  during  April,  May,  and 
June,  while  the  greatest  costs  occur  in 
October,  November,  and  December. 
The  lowest  monthly  feed  cost  of  a 
dozen  eggs  in  any  of  these  experi- 
ments was  4  cents,  while  in  some 
cases  no  eggs  at  all  were  produced 
during  the  month. 

 o  

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  MAKE  MONEY 
The  boys  and  girls  of  Utah  in  their 
organized  club  work,  will  have  earn- 
ed nearly  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars  when  their  projects  are  com- 
pleted this  fall,  according  to  a  prelim- 
inary estimate  of  gross  earnings  just 
made  by  State  Leader  of  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Clubs  J.  C.  Hogenson,  of  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College.  This  amount  will 
be  distributed  over  the  various  agri- 
cultural and  home  economic  activities 
of  the  boys  and  girls  as  follows: 
5,260  acres  of  gardens  at 

$86.00  an  acre  452,360.00 

800  acres  of  sugar  beets  at 

*o0.00  an  acre    64,000.00 

1,000  acres  of  potatoes  at 

$o00.00  an  acre   300,000.00 

150  acres  of  mangels  at 

$105.00  an  acre   15,750.00 

51,000  chickens  at  30c  each  15,300.00 

4,000  hogs  at  $40  each   16,000.00 

200  calves  at  $45  each....  9,000.00 
8,000  quarts  of  fruit  at  40 

cents  each    3,200.00 

20,000  loaves  of  bread  at  5 

cents  each    1,000.00 

2,000  articles  of  clothing  at 

80  cents  each   1,600.00 


$878,210.00 

Thirty  six  thousand  boys  and  girls 
have  been  co-operating  in  this  work 
during  the  past  season.  The  district 
leaders  expect  that  thirty  thousand  of 
L~ese  will  complete  their  projects. 


|f      HIDES  TANNED  ^ 

Send  us  your  hides  or  furs,  and 
we'll  tan  and  make  Fur  Coats, 
Robes,  Mits,  etc.,  of  them 

ALL    WORK  GUARANTEED 
All   kinds    of    repair    work  and 
itaxidermy.     Also    tanning  harness 
and  lace.    The  only  Tannery  in  the 
Kansas  City's. 

Cash  Paid  For  Hides  and  Furs 
Write  for  catalog  6  and  price  list. 
Kansas  City   Robe  &  Tanning  Co., 
Kansas   City,    Mo.    Wichita,  Kans., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    8TOCK    FOR  SALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs" 


CHOICE    REGISTERED  DUROC 
JERSEY  PIGS 

Now  ready  FOR  SALE.  From  Richards' 
"Pathfinder"  and  "Defender,"  and  prize- 
winning  sows.  My  Junior  yearling  boar, 
from  "Defender,"  won  2nd  pride  at  re- 
cent fairs  at  Boise  and  Salt  Lake.  Prices 
very  reasonable. 

V.    R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 

KESKO  FARM 
Ranches  at  Ephralm,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  76  Heifers 
also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  See  tneje  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 

PURE  BRED,  LARGE  TYPE  PO- 
LAND  CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  A.  C.  Anderson,  Box  1,  Ephralm, 
Utah. 


SEEDS  WANTED 

We  buy  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet 
Clover,  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Send 
us  your  samples  for  bids. 

Mailing  bags  for  samples  sent  free. 

THE  MANGELSDORF  SEED  CO. 

Atchison,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE 

Tread  powers  suitable  for  sheep, 
dogs,  goats,  burros  or  ponies. 
Very  low  prices  for  immediate 
sale. 

H.  E.  WALKER 
Box  964,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Notice — Men  Out  of  Work 

THREE    HUNDRED    MEN  WANTED 

Rock  men  $3.50.  Carpenter's  helper 
$3.50.  Concrete  Men  $3.50.  Teamsters 
$3.15.  Carpenters  $4.50.  Nine  hour  day. 
Board  90  cents  day.  Hospital  fee  $1.00  a 
month.  Bunk  rent  $1.00  a  month.  Men 
furnish  own  blankets.  We  furnish 
electric  light  and  bunk  houses,  shower 
baths.    The  board  is  first  class. 

This  work  is  at  Olmstead.  six  miles 
from  Provo,  for  the  Phoenix  Construction 
Company,  and  will  last  three  months. 

Apply  "at  149  South  West  Temple,  Salt 
Lake,  for  transportation,  which  will  be 
advanced,  and  no  charge  made  if  you 
stay  30  days. 


jr  BIG  MONEY 


WOLVES— the    Highest  Prices 
Paid  in  History. 
Send  for  Special  Price  List. 


J.  Henry  Sticht3N4 


348  Seventh  Ave 
ew  York  City 


1 


ABORTION  IN  CATTLE 

PREVENTED  AND  CURED  PERMANENTLY 

YOUR  COWS  MADE  PROMPT.  REGULAR  BREEDERS  BY 

STERI  LOI  D 


STOP    LOSINla  CALVES 

TP'S1.  ATMF.MT  ■  If  STERILOID  is  u?ed  at  the  first 
in,iAimfl«i.sign  of  abortion  the  cow  go 

I  her  full  time  and  have  a  healthy  calf.  If  your  cows  or  heifers  do  not  come  in 
Iseason,  or  fail  to  get  with  calf,  use  STERILOID.  Cows  get  with  .  i!f  after 
lonly  one  treatment.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK.  It  explains  the  cnu?es  and 
lsymptoms  of  Abortion  and  tells  how  to  cure  Abortion,  and  make  your  cows 
Iregular,  healthy  breeders  with  STERILOID.  Also  contains  letters  from  breed- 
lers  who  have  used  STERILOID  successfully. 

I    „,„  » ,-.„,_-,      We  will  refund   money  In  every  case  when   STEP  I  LOi  D 
IGUARANTEE:    FAILS  to  make  good.     PRICE  $1.00.     Mailed  Postpaid.  In 
plain  wrapper. 

...nmT«  tiTnirnriTT  nniurn  A  xrv  Dept.  T,  398-408  Columbus  Ave.,  New 
IMARTIN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  York  City.  Reference— Colonial  Bank. 
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THE  UTAH  PARMER 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  3,  1917 


Try  EDISON'S 

1918  AMBEROLA 

in  your  home 


The  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola— Model  50 


NO  matter  how  delightful  your  home  may  now  be,  Mr.  Edison's  New 
Diamond  Amberola  could  not  fail  to  make  it  more  so.  A  Diamond 
Amberola  in  your  living  room  would  make  it  the  brightest  and  cheeriest 
spot  in  the  world  for  you.  It  would  become  a  hallowed  place  where  your 
family  and  friends  would  gather  together  and  enjoy  with  you  the  gems  of 
the  world  of  music — heart-songs,  ballads,  hymns,  opera,  concert,  musical 
comedy,  vaudeville — no  end  of  entertainment. 

We  could  tell  you  that  the  Amberola  reproduces  songs  so  naturally 
that,  when  you  turn  your  back  and  close  your  eyes,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  living  artists  are  not  actually  in  the  room.  We  could  write  whole 
pages  in  an  effort  to  convince  you  that  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola 
is  a  musical  instrument  indispensable  in  your  home,  but  one  note  of  the  voice 
of  Anna  Case  singing  "Annie  Laurie,"  or  one  ripple  of  music  from  the  bow 
of  Albert  Spalding  playing  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  would  convince 
you  as  no  printed  words  ever  could. 


We  could  tell  you  that  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  has  a 
GENUINE  DIAMOND  REPRODUCER  (no  needles  to  change). 
We  could  tell  you  that  Edison  Blue  Amberol  Records  are  almost  unbreak- 
able and  unwearable.  We  could  tell  you  many  other  wonderful  things 
about  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  and  Edison  Blue  Amberol 
Records,  but  the  Amberola  itself  can  tell  you  in  its  own  music  language 
far  better  than  we  can. 

HEAR  MR.  EDISON'S  AMBEROLA  BEFORE  YOU  PUR- 
CHASE ANY  PHONOGRAPH  OR  TALKING  MACHINE, 
WHATEVER  NAME  IT  MIGHT  HAVE.  And  when  you  do 
hear  the  Amberola,  hear  it  in  your  own  home  right  where  you  would 
expect  to  use  it  after  you  bought  it.  Just  give  it  a  few  days'  trial  and  it  will 
sing  and  play  itself  into  your  heart  and  your  life  so  that  you  will  never  want 
to  part  with  it  even  at  many  times  its  cost. 


SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 


Now,  about  that  free  trial?  Find  in  the  list  below  the 
name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you.  Fill  in  the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page  and  sign  your  name  and  address  on  the 
margin.  The  dealer  will  send  you  the  beautiful  Amberola 
Book  from  which  you  may  select  the  instrument  you  prefer. 
He  will  also  send  you  the   catalog   of  Blue  Amberol 


Records.  Select  any  12  records.  The  dealer  will  send  you 
the  Amberola  and  records,  which  you  may  keep  for  three 
days.  After  three  days  you  may  purchase  the  Amberola 
and  records  for  cash  or  on  terms  which  will  be  arranged 
by  the  dealer,  or  you  may  notify  the  dealer  that  you  do 
not  care  to  purchase  ar.d  he  will  take  them  back  with- 


out the  trial  costing  you  one  cent.  No  red  tape  I  No  eX' 
pense  or  obligation  on  your  part!    Just  an  out-and-out 

FREE  trial. 

No  doubt  many  times  you  have  thought  that  you  ^vould 
buy,  or  try,  a  phonograph  "some  day."  Send  the  coupon 
NOW.    Make  TO-DAY  YOUR  "SOME  DAY." 


Write  for  our  beautiful  Amberol  aBook,  "A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind.  "    It's  FREE 


WHAT  THE  AMBEROLA  GIVES  YOU 


With  the  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  you  may  have  any 
kind  of  music  at  any  time  and  any  place.  Think  what  a 
priceless  possession  this  is  I 

Mr.  Edison  has  so  perfected  the  art  of  phonographic  record- 
ing that  every  sound-wave,  from  the  crashing  thunder  of 
great  military  bands  to  the  most  delicate  wisp  of  sound  from 
the  lightest -toned  violin,  is  caught  by  his  recording  instru- 
ments and  reproduced  on  Blue  Amberol  Records.  His 


method  of  recording  is  a  secret  with  Mr.  Edison  and  his 
most  trusted  associates.  That  is  why  no  record  but  an 
Edison  record  has  all  the  natural  warmth,  richness  and 
feeling  of  the  living  artist.  There  is  no  thin,  metallic  twang 
such  as  you  hear  from  talking  machines — nothing  but 
smooth,  round,  rich  and  mellow  melody.  You  actually 
would  be  astounded  to  think  that  anything  but  a  human 
being  could  produce  such  music. 


Mr.  Ec'ison,  placing  quality  before  all  else,  selects  his 
artists  solely  on  merit.  He  has  the  choice  of  the  best 
vocalists  and  instrurn*ntalists  of  the  world  make  records  for  him. 
That  is  why,  on  Edison  Blue  Amberol  Records,  you  hear 
the  foremost  singers,  instrumentalists,  bands,  orchestras,  etc., 
of  the  day.  As  illustrating  what  you  may  hav°  when  you  own 
an  Amberola  we  have  selected  at  random  the  following  Blue 
Amberol  Records  from  the  extensive  Blue  Amberol  catalog: 


HEART- SONGS 

Annie  Laurie 
Ben  Bolt 
Juanita 

Kathleen  Mavourneeo 
Last  Rose  of  Summer 
Old  Folk*  at  Home 

SACRED  SELECTIONS 

Abide  With  Me 

Beyond  the  Smiling  and  the  Weeping 
Crottjng  the  Bar 
Glory  Song 

I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story 
Dreamt  of  Galilee 

BALLADS 

Only  a  Pa  nay  Biouom 

Silver  Thread*  Among  the  Gold 

I'll  Take  You  Home  Again,  Kathleen 


IDAHO 
ALBION — K.  M.  BnodKrass 
BLACKKOOT— T.  A.  Hayes 
it     ' — Sampson  MuhIc  Co. 
BUHI, — C.  D,  Boring  Drug  Co. 
BURLKY —  I'ainxon  Jewelry  Co. 
CALDWELL — Sutton    &  Mc- 
Artor 

DKIOOB— JiimcH  F.  Grlrrcs 
KMMITT— W.  J.  Easton 
FILER— F.  E.  Drake 
HAIf/EY — J.  J.  Tracy 
IDAHO  FALLS — Alma  Marker 
IDAHO  FALLS-Oeo.  M.  Scott 
ICIMBERLEY — H  to  wen 
Pharmacy 


Take  This  Letter  to  My  Mother 

0,.)7  )o  See  Her  Face  Again 

When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Maggie 

BANDS 
America,  f  Love  You 
ElCapilan  and  Manhattan  Beach  Marches 
Cavalry  Charge 
Boston  Commandery  March 
Blue  Danube  Waltz 
Heart  of  America  March 
Garden  of  Rosea  Waltz 
Passing  Review — Patrol 

PATRIOTIC  RECORDS 
America,  1  Love  You,  March 
Dixie 

My  Country,  *Tis  of  Thee  (Am eric*) 
We're  Tenting  To-Night 
American  Fantasie 
Yankee  Doodle 


MARCHES 

Dominion  of  Canada  March 
Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade  March 
Ben  Hur  Chariot  Race  March 
Athol  Highlanders'  March 
National  Emblem  March 
Spirit  of  Independence  March 

MEDLEYS 

Bonnie  Scotland  Medley 
Medley  of  Country  Dances 
On  Parade  Medley 
Fisher's  Hornpipe  Medley 

INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 

Alexander's  Ragtime  Band  (Banjo) 
First  Heart  Throbs  (Bells) 
Dancing  on  the  Housetop  (Bells) 
Carnival  of  Venice  (Accordion)  « 


Bonnie  Scotland  Medley  with  Variations 

iXy'ophone) 
Czatdos  (Harp) 

VAUDEVILLE 

Town  Topics  of  Punkin  Center 

My  Uncle's  Farm 

Insect  Powder  Agent 

Golden  Wedding 

Funny  Doings  at  Sleepy  Hollow 

Mrs.  Clancy's  Boarding  House 

HJGARTETS 

.krone  in  the  Deep 

Don't  Stop 

Kentucky  Babe 

Trampl  Tramp!  Trampl 

Sally  in  Our  Alley 

When  the  Roll  Is  Called  Up  Yonder 


RECOUP  ICING 

ArocxM*  *i  ..e  ivlap — Fox  Trot 
3ood-Bye  Boys  Medley — Two-Step 
Hezekiah— Cake  Walk 
Listen  to  This — One- Step 
Over  the  Waves— Waltz 
Whistling  Rufus — One-Step 
Virginia  Reel 

Underneath  ttiSton — Fox  Trot 


PROUDFIT   SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 


EDISON   DEALERS  WHO 

MALAD—  B.   B.  Davis 
MT.  HOME— F.  J.  Pllllner 
MONTPELIER— Trior  C. 

Nielsen 
NAMPA— Tom  Poole 
POOATELLO — H.  H.  Whittlesey 
PRESTON — Foss  Bros. 
ST.   ANTHONY— Ashcraft 

%     Jewelry  Co. 
SODA  SPRINGS — C.  A.  Plar 
TWIN  FALLS — Col  well  & 

Spargur 
UTAH 

'MNdllAM    CANYON— M.  L. 
James 

BRIGHAM  CITY— Hansen 
Furniture  Co. 


GIVE    FREE  TRIALS 

CEDAR  CITY— Leigh  Furni- 
ture Co. 
FATRVIEW— Chas.  Peacock 
LOGAN— Harris  Music  Co. 
m\nti-W.  M.  Taylor 
MONROE— Monroe  Drug  Co. 
OGDEN*— .Proudflt  Sporting 

Goods  Co, 
PANQUITCH— Elko  Pharmacy 
PARK  CITY— Paul  Bros  & 

Wilson  , 
PAYSON— C.  E.  Smith 
SALT    LAKE    CITY— Keith 

O'Brien  Co.  I 
COLORADO 
GRAND  JUNCTION— H.  W 
Vorbock 


WYOMING 
K  KM  MERER — Kemmer  Hdw. 

and  Furniture  Co. 
ROCK  SPRINGS— Henry  Chlpp. 
V.FTON— Burton  Mercantile  Co. 
NEVADA 
KO— Dupont  Pharmacy 
ELY— Ira  J.  McKnlght 


.i 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 
BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 
EDISON  DEALER  ^ 

Please  send  me  the  Amberola  Book  and  particulars  about  u»ur  I'  KES  'JKJAL 
offer  on  Editon  Amberolai 


Dsvoted  to  Agriculture  ir\ 


the  RocKyMouAtain  Regiorv- 


VOLUME  XIV!  No.  15 


OFFICAL  ORGAN  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


NOVEMBER  10,  1917 


Increased  Production  Sugar  Beets  and  Hogs  Necessary 

bach  One  Must  Do  Their  Part  to  Help  the  Government  Produce  More  Sugar  and 
Live  Stock. — Our  Soldiers  and  Our  Allies  Need  Your  Help. 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


THE  need  of  producing  more  sugar 
^Hpbeing  emphasized  by  the  Food 
Administration.     In  those  sections 
of  the  United  States  were  sugar  beet 
growing  has  been  part  of  the  farm 
actice  the  government  is  asking  the 
re   to   increase   their  acreage 
ext  year.    Our    sugar  factories 
make  a  great  deal  more«4rj 
if  they  had  more  beets, 
t  at  the  present  time  the 
x  shortage  is  being  keenly 
by  people  living-  in  the 
states.    They  are  only 
to  buy  one  or  two  pounds 
at  a  time. 

This  shortage  is  due  to  the 
fcllure  of  the  American  public 
outside  many  loyal  homes  to  re- 
*iace  adequately  their  consump- 
tion of  sugar  despite  constant 
and  insistent  appeals  made  since 
Jane  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Admini- 
stration. 

Unusual  exports  to  France,  in 
order  that  the  French  may  main- 
tain their  ration,  which  has  now 
been  reduced  to  one  pound  per 
JMDth  per  person, 
'^xfie  consumption  of  sugar  in 
the  United  States  is,  even  now, 
over  seven  pounds  per  month 
per  person. 

When  beet  sugar  is  put  on  the 
market  and  the  Hawaiian  pro- 
duction reaches  the  United 
States  it  will  help. 

In  a  short  time,  beet  sugar 
factories  m  the  Western  States, 
now  being  operated  .at  full 
rapacity,  and  the  Hawaiian  pro- 
duction, will  be  able  tor  take 
care  of  the  sugar  supply  west  of 
the  Northeastern  States.  As  tue 
production  ot  beet  and  Hawaiian  .  ty/.j 
sngar  increases,  areas  supplied 
frost  this  source  will  gradually 
extend  eastward  and  in  all  prob- 
ability beet  sugar  will  reach  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  the  end  of 
November. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this 
sugar  advances  from  the  West 
Will   be  largely   controlled  by 
economies  In  sugar  consumption 
Practiced  by  the  people  in  the  i fan" 
western  area.  The  United  States 
Food   Ac"  iini3tratfon   m~kes  a 
Wecial  plea  to  these  people  that 
they  rigorously  reduce  the  con- 
sumption  of   sugar,   more  es- 
pecially  of   candy   and  sweet 
drrakB,  in  order  that  the  North- 
eastern States  may  be  supplied 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
8hortage— But  No  Advance  In  Price 
By  arrangement  with  the  beet  and 
cane|  refiners,    wholesale   prices  of 
from  refiners  have  not  been  In- 
during  the  past  two  months, 
te  the  possibility  of  shortage  and 
prices.    Practically    all  cane 
has  passed  from  the  hands  of  re- 


finers and  producers  to  jobbers  and  re- 
tailers and  should  reach  consumers  at 
prices  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine 
cents  per  pound. 

If,  because  of  the  shortage  in  the 
Eastern  States,  retail  prices  should 
increase,  it  is  proof  that  they  have 
been  increased  by  the  handling  trades 


A MINIMUM  price  of  $15.50  was 
agreed  upon  for  hogs  at  a  con- 
ference between  Joseph  P.  Cot- 
ton Chief  of  the  Food  Administration 
meat  division  and  representatives  of 
the  principal  livestock  exchanges  of 
the  country,  the  big  packers  and 
others  interested  in  the  increased  pro- 


United  States  Food  Administration 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Ootober  22,1917 


One  pf  the  most  vital  problems  confronting  this 
nstion  4e  that  of  procuring  sufficient  sugar  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  people  end  of  the  Allied  Nations  fight- 
ing our  common  battle.    The  production  of  cane  sugar  in  thi© 
hemisphere  oan  and  will  be  increased  to  a  limited  degree. 
But  we  must  rely  upon  the  farmers  in  sugar  beet  producing 
seotlons  or  the  obuntry  for  a  paft  of  the  needed  supply.  X, 
therefore,  earnestly  appeal  to  every  farmer,  so  situated,  to 
come  to  his  country's  aid  in  this  hour  of  need.  Without 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  beet  grower  our  task  will 
be  very  difficult  and:  our  ability  to  respond  to  the  calls 
to  be  made  upon  us  for  this  very  essential  commodity  will 
be  curtailed.    It  is  at  least  the  duty  of  every  beet  grower 
to  maintain  in  1918  his  normal  acreage  of  sugar  beets.  It 
is  his  privilege  to  Increase  that  aoreage  to  the  extent 
that  a  well  balanced  production  of  crops  will  permit,  and 
In  this  manner  effectively  demonstrate  his  patriotism. 


Copy  of  a  letter  sent  out  by  Mr.  Hoover  urging  the  increased  production  of 

sugar  beets. 

— and  not  by  either  producers  or  re-    duction  of  our  meat  supply, 
flners.  Mr.  Cotton  said  the  main  purposes 

The  Food  Administration  asks  the  of  the  Food  Administration  are  to  see 
public  not  to  pay  more  for  sugar  dur-  that  the  producer  at  all  times  can 
ing  the  present  shortage  than  was  count  on  a  fair  price  for  his  hogs  so 
paid  during  September  and  October.        tnat  it  will  be  profitable  to  him. 

(Continued  on  page  7)  To  see  that  the  farmer  increases 


the  number  of  hogs  bred. 

To  limit  the  profits  of  the  packer 
and  middle  man  and  to  eliminate 
speculation.  All  tuis  is  necessary  be- 
cause we  must  have  more  hogs. 

To  see  that  the  ultimate  customer 
will  at  all  times  get  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  hogs  at  the  lowest  possible 
price.    We  shall     tablish  rigid 
control  of  the  packer. 

The  Food  Administration  will 
have  full  control  of  all  buying 
for  the  Allies,  our  Army  and 
Navy,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Belgium 
•ftelief  Committee  and  the  Neu- 
trals, which  constitutes  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  market. 

The  first  move  is  to  stop  the 
sudden  break  in  the  price  paid 
for  hogs  at  the  central  markets. 
These  prices  must  become 
stable  so  that  the  farmer 
knows  where  he  stands  and  will 
feel  justified  in  increasing  hogs 
for  next  winter. 

The  Food  Administration  says 
that  the  price  so  far  as  they  are 
able  to  effect  them  will  not  go 
below  a  minimum  of  about 
$15.50  per  hundred  weight  for 
the  average  on  Chicago  mar- 
ket. 

Until  further  notice  we  shall 
have  the  advice  of  a  board  com- 
posed of  practical  hog  growers 
and  experts.  This  board  ad- 
vises that  the  best  yard  stick 
to  measure  the  cost  of  preduc- 
J  tion  is  the  cost  of  corn.  That 
board  further  advises  tha£  the 
ratio  of  corn  prices  to  hog 
prices  on  the  average  over  a 
number  of  years  has  been  about 
twelve  to  one,  or  a  little  less. 
rT<  In  the  past,  when  the  ratio 
has  gone  lower  than  twelve 
to  one,  the  stock  of  hogs  in  the 
county  have  decreased,  when  it 
present  conditions  the  ratio 
should  be  about  thirteen  to 
one. 

That  board  has  given  its 
judgment  that. to  bring  the  stock 
of  hogs  back*  to  normal  under 
present  conditions  the  ratio 
should  be  about  thirteen  to  one. 

,Mr.  Cotton  says  the  Food 
Administration  will  try  to 
stabilize  the  prices  so  that  the 
farmer  can  count  on  getting 
from  each  100  pounds  of  hog 
ready  for  market  thirteen  times 
the  average  cost  per  bushel  of 
corn  fed  into  the  hog. 

Let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  this  statement,  it  is 
not  a  guarantee  backed  by  money,  it 
is  not  a  promise  by  the  packers,  it 
is  a  statement  of  the  intentions  and 
policy-  of  the  Food  Administration 
which  means  to  do  justice  U#  the 
farmer. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Feed  Situation 
Growing  Serious 

A  continuation  of  rainless  weather 
throughout  the  lower  coast  and  south- 
west territory  is  finally  placing  the 
livestock  and  dairy  interests  in  a 
state  of  anxiety  over  the  feed  situa- 
tion. Dealers  and  others  who  are 
supplied  with  feedstuffs  are  taking 
corresponding  advantage  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  in  case  of  hays  prices 
were  again  marked  up  during  the 
week,  bringing  top  grade  alfalfa  up 
to  $24  and  fancy  wheat  hay  to  $27 
on  the  San  Francisco  market  during 
the  past  week.  Stock  hay,  which  in 
normal  years  commands  but  a  nom- 
inal price,  is  quoted  at  $19. 

The  continuation  of  the  dry  sea- 
son up  into  November  has  brought 
into  the  feed  markets  a  strong  de- 
mand from  many  stockmen  who  al- 
ready realize  the  situation  they  will 
be  up  against  between  now  and  the 
new  spring  grass,  since  rains  at  this 
late  date  would  be~  followed  so  closely 
by  frosts  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  a  winter  growth  of  feed. 
So  serious  is  the  situation  in  parts 
of  the  southwest,  notably  the  range 
section  of  western  Texas,  New  Mex 
ico  and  Arizona  that  relief  measures 
are  being  taken  to  save  stock,  a  tele- 
gram from  that  section  stating  1,500 
cattle  cars  are  being  sent  in  to  move 
stock  out  of  the  drought-stricken 
territory.  While  the  report  may  be 
overdrawn  somewhat,  such  a  result 
should  not  be  surprising  in  a  section 
of  country,  which  also  includes  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  greater  part 
of  California  that  has  had  no  rain  for 
pratcically  eight  months. — Pacific 
Dairy  Review. 

 o  

NEW  CIRCULAR  ON 

VEGETABLE  STORAGE 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has 
just  published  Circular  No.  26  on 
"Storing  Vegetables  for  Wjnter"  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  Horticulturist.  The 
following  general  headings  are  dis- 
cussed: (1)  Fundamental  Principles 
Underlying  Storage  Practice;  (2) 
Storage  Requirements;  (3)  Types  of 
Storage;  and  (4)  Storage  Conditions 
for  Different  Types  of  Vegetables. 

For  generations  the  human  family 
has  been  storing  away  its  surplus 
crops  in  the  season  of  plenty  for  use 
during  the  season  when  nature  is  non- 
productive. In  that  time  certain 
practices  have  been  developed  and 
have  been  taught  by  father  to  son  for 


hundreds  of  years.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  subject  is  so  important,  com- 
paratively little  research  work  has 
been  done  during  all  that  period  to 
determine  the  best  conditions  for  the 
storage  of  the  surplus  produce.  We 
are  therefore  even  now  using  many  of 
the  methods  of  our  fore-fathers,  a  fact 
which  speaks  highly  for  their  utility. 
The  call  is  becoming  more  and  more 
presistent,  however,  for  more  definite 
and  reliable  information  along  this 
line  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  the  Experiment 
Stations  of  the  country  will  have  ad- 
ditional facts  and  data  of  value  per- 
taining to  this  subject.  The  great 
goal  that  is  sought,  of  course,  is  the 
prevention  of  all  loss  and  waste  from 
our  pits  and  cellars  due  to  improper 
conditions  of  storage. 

In  this  circular,  which  should  prove 
of  especial  interest  and  value  to  farm- 
ers and  to  the  "war  gardeners"  of  this 
year  who  are  storing  away  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  soil,  the  dominant  idea 
seems  to  be  the  giving  of  the  "why" 
of  vegetable  storage  as  well  as  the 
"how."  The  various  methods  now  in 
use  are  discussed,  as  also  the  best  con- 
ditions under  which  the  produce 
should  be  stored,  as  far  as  known  at 
present. 

Free  copies  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing a  card  to  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station,  Logan,  Utah. 

 o  

SOME  CORRECTIONS  OF 

FREIGHT  RATES  ON  WHEAT 

Just  at  the  present  time  freight 
rates  are  an  important  item  to  the 
farmer  because  tuey  help  to  deter- 
mine the  price  of  his  wheat.  Last 
week  we  published  some  freight  rates 
as  they  were  furnished  us,  now  we 
have  some  corrections.  We  give 
only  the  changes.  The  rate  from 
Thistle,  Utah,  to  Chicago  was  publish- 
ed at  60  cents,  it  should  have  been52 
cents,  making  an  increase  in  price  of 
wheat  of  4.8  cents.  Marysvale  was 
published  as  65  cents  to  Chicago,  and 
should  be  57  cents  or  4.8  cents  in- 
crease in  price  of  wheat.  Nephi  57 
cents  instead  of  65  cents,  but  Los 
Angeles  is  best  price  for  them. 
Ephriam  was  65  cents,  and  -should  be 
57  cents,  or  increase  of  4.8  cents  per 
bushel.  Price  was  given  as  bO  cents, 
should  be  52  cents,  increase  of  4.8 
cents  per  bushel. 

 o  

Squirrels  aren't  the  only  animals 
that  are  laying  by  a  store  of  nuts  this 
fall.  We  know  many  patriotic  farm 
boys  who  are  going  to  eat  them  this 
winter  instead  of  candy. 


Cleaning  Up  Time 

The  accumulation  of  trash  is  one  of 
the  worst  faults  to  which  humanity  is 
heir.  Apart  from  carelessness,  it 
comes,  usually,,  from  the  custom  of 
hurrying  and  the  thing  is  thrown  aside 
until  a  more  convenient  time  to  dis- 
pose of  it;  the  result  being  that  it 
lays  in  that  location  for  days  or 
months  and  invites  the  throwing  and 
slinging  of  more  trash  on  that  spot 
until  the  heap  grows  so  large  that  it 
must  be  recognized  one  way  or  the 
other.  Like  better  appointed  ways  in 
life  it  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world  to 
have  a  place  for  the  trash  so  that  its 
accumulation  will  neither  affend  by 
looks  nor  become  an  obstruction.  Set 
aside  a  day  for  the  removal  of  it.  In 
addition,  have  a  special  place  to  keep 
it  until  the  day  of  hauling  off:  Tin 
cans,  pans,  baling  wire,  broken  glass- 
ware, and  things  of  a  similar  nature 
should  have  a  large  box  to  hold  them. 
It  is  then  easier  to  gather  it  up — and, 
oh!  the  looks  auring  the  days  of  ac- 
cumulation. 

In  spite  of  the  wastefulness  of  such 
methods  you  can  often  find  a  corn 
plow,  a  wornout  binder,  or  a  dilapid- 
ated vehicle  standing  in  some  unfre- 
quented spot  to  decay  and  return  to 
earth.  Many  of  these  cast-off  machines 
have  bolts,  braces,  screws,  and  other 
parts  that  might  be  saved  and  later 
put  to  good  use  when  a  thing  almost 
like  it  is  needed  in  some  other  piece 
of  machinery.  After  the  recovery  of 
such  parts  and  pieces  by  all  me^ans 
give  the  forsaken  thing  a  decent  burial 
by  hauling  it  off  to  the  deepest  ditch 
you  can  find,  or  else  sell  it  for  scrap 
iron.  Either  way  you  dispose  of  it,  it 
is  a  matter  of  economy.  If  you  allow 
it  to  stand  and  decay,  it  shows  a  care- 
less mind;  if  you  can  sell  it  for  "old 
iron"  you  not  only  receive  a  little 
pocket  money  as  a  recompense  but  you 
also  have  the  appearance  of  a  man  who 
enjoys  seeing  the  place  kept  free  of 
all  such  "eye  sores."  There  may  be 
little  real  pleasure  in  a  clean-up  day, 
but  afterwards,  as  you  allow  your 
eyes  to  travel  over  the  scene,  you  are 
almost  sure  to  have  that  satisfied  feel- 
ing of  respectability  and  be  proud  of 
the  feat.  Other  people  will  join  in  the 
celebration,  either  mentally  or  with 
speech,  the  sum  and  substance  of 
which  would  be  that  they  have  a 
better  opinion  than  ever  of  you. 

The  pile  of  trash  takes  up  room 
that  might  be  used  to  far  better  ad- 
vantage. Many  of  sucn  spots  could 
keep  the  table  supplied  with  nice  rad- 
ishes, roasting  ears,  or  grow  a  bed 
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of  beautiful  flowers.  Moreover,  suc^ 
things  as  baling  wire,  broken  glas 
and  pieces  of  tin  cans  are  the  wort 
possible  enemies  to  mower  sicklet 
The  pieces  of  sharp  glass  cut  th 
children's  feet  and  prove  a  menac 
to  the  hoofs  of  the  horses.  On  ever 
farm  it  ought  to  be  a  forbidden  a< 
to  throw  such  thrash  here  and  then 
There  is  only  one  reasonable  metho 
of  disposal,  and  that  is  according  1 
the  plan  already  mentioned. — B.  IV.V 

 o  ,  2y 

ELECTRICITY  IN  RURAL  LIFE. 

Work  on  the  farm  has  come  Si 
more  and  more  of  a  machine  prooHI 
as  it  is  termed.   In  this  change  ofll 
from  manual  labor  to  machinery  ,11 
imal  power  has  given  way  to  stea 
gas,  and  electricity  as  the  moth 
driving  power.    Over  90  per  cent 
the  population  of  our  cities  are  serv< 
with  electric  power,  while  a  small 
per  cent  of  the  rural  population  art 
themselves  of  its  many  uses.  But^ 
demand    is    steadily  growing.  Oj 
used  always  used,  is  the  natural  rej 
of  the  economy,  efficiency  and 
hanced  returns  from    the  electri| 
farm.    For  lighting    the  farmste 
and  surroundings,  for  night  work 
traffic;  for  electrical  devices  in 
Jhomestead, — cooktng,  washing,'  la! 
dry  work  and  sewing,    for  pumpi 
and  irrigation,  for  power,  wherever 
wheel  is  to  be  turned,  electricitw 
the  one  universal  supply.    One  cen 
worth  of  electricity  will  operate  aj 
candle  power  lamp  for  five  hoursg 
a  six-pound  flatiron  for  fifteen  m 
utes;  or  an  electric  washer  withr 
pacity  for  twelve  sheets  per  wash 
ful,  long  enough  to  wash  out  twei 
sheets;  or  a  pump  to  raise  one  hi 
dred  gallons  of  water    one  hundi 
feet;  or  a  sewing  machine  for, 
hours;  or  bring  to  a  boil  one  quart 
water.    Time  was  when  with  our 
sumed  unlimited  resources  we  re 
oned  in  days,  dollars  and  dagos; 
we  begin  to  reckon  in  seconds,  cei 
and  watts.    The  watt  is  the  unit 
electrical  energy.    We    have  gb 
above  the  latest  quotations  on  its  J 
formance,  on  a  basis  of  what  is  kno 
as  the  charge  for  current  at  rate 
ten  cents  per  kilo-watt  hour;  or, 
ten  cents  for  one  thousand  watts 
electrical  energy  used  for  one  h< 
Sometimes  we  shall  speak  of  the 
provement  in  health,  and  the  gem 
"atmosphere  of  the  Home,"  the  i 
ing  in  time,  energy,  and  all  that  fli 
mean  to  modern  life,  as  well  a 
money  values  considered,  when 
this  great  corner  stone  of  com| 
laid  on  the  All-Electric  Farm.- 
S.  Aldrlch. 


We  Want  Your  Help  ] 
It  Will  Take  Only  a  Few  Minutes 

The  labor  shortage  with  us  is  a  problem  and  we  are  going  to  ask  your  help  in  two  things. 
FIRST — Send  in  your  payment  for  renewals.     You  were  sent  a  letter  the  other  day  telling  you  all  about 
it.    Why  not  answer  it  today.     Help  us  by  enclosing  your  check  in  the  self  addressed  envelope  we  sent  you 

and  mail  it  today. 

SECOND — Help  us  a  "bit"  by  telling  your  neighbor  about  the  good  work  the  Utah  Farmer  is  doing. 
Tell  them  how  helpful  it  has  been  to  you  during  the  past  year.    We  want  every  farmer  to  become  a  member"; 

of  the  family.  It  will  only  cost  them  one  dollar  for 
52  copies  a  year  subscription. 

Prompt  action  on  your  part  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  us. 

UTAH  FARMER 

Lehi,  Utah. 


HAVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOR  FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON 


Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for  a  years  subscription  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 

Name   

Address   ■'  


Pin  your  check  to  this— MAIL  it  today. 
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Conservation  of 

Soil  Fertility 

Dr.  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station. 

"Land  recently  brought  under  cul- 
tivation from  its  virgin  state  is  usual- 
ly fertile,  and  as  a  result  very  little  at- 
tention is  given  to  conserving  soil  fer- 
tility in  new  countires,"says  Dr.  Harris. 
"After  the  land  has  been  cultivated  a 
number  of  years  and  its  productivity 
begins  to  decline  more  attention  is 
given  to  proper  methods,  of  handling 
it.  At  first  no  system  of  cropping  is 
followed  and  but  little  attempt  is 
made  to  save  the  farm  manure;  later 
all  fertilizing  materials  are  saved  and 
crops  are  rotated  in  the  manner  that 
will  give  the  highest  returns.  In  the 
West  agriculture  is  just  reaching  the 
stage  where  farmers  find  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  old  slipshod  methods  of 
cropping  and  adopt  definite  rotations 
based  on  scientific  principles. 

"Irrigated  land  offers  splendid  op- 
portunities for  good  rotations  since 
so  many  crops  can  be  produced,  and 
the  intensive  methods,  which  accom- 
pany irrigation,  are  particularly  favor- 
able to  rotations.  We  should  expect, 
therefore,  to  see  during  the  next  gen- 
eration very  satisfactory  systems  of 
cropping  in  operation  on  the  irrigated 
farms  of  the  West. 

"It  is  probable  taat  in  many  dis- 
tricts alfalfa  will  be  the  foundation 
of  most  rotations.  This  crop  requires 
very  little  work,  which  makes  it  fit 
in  well  with  such  crops  as  corn,  po- 
tatoes, sugar  beets,  and  other  culti- 
vated crops.  Alfalfa  also  furnishes  a 
means  of  enriching  the  soil  provided 
a  crop  is  plowed  under.  Many  farm- 
ers labor  under  the  impression  that 
the  mere  growing  of  alfalfa  on  the 
land  for  a  long  time  without  plowing 
any  of  it  under  will  fertilize  the  soil; 
this  is  a  mistake.  Alfalfa  uses  plant 
food  the  same  as  any  other  crop.  It 
does,  however,  gather  nitrogen  from 
the  air  and  store  it  in  the  crop,  but  if 
the  crop  is  hauled  away  the  nitrogen 
is  taken  also.  With  the  return  to  the 
land  of  the  manure  resulting  from 
feeding  alfalfa,  considerable  fertility 
is  brought  back;  but  in  addition  to 
this  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plow  under  a 
full  crop  of  alfalfa  before  putting  in 
the  next  crop  in  the  rotation.  A  good 
manuring  combined  with  the  plowing 
under  of  a  crop  puts  the  land  in  first 
class  condition  for  the  crop  that  fol- 
lows. Usually  a  cultivated  crop  should 
follow  alfalfa  or  any  sod  that  is  plow- 
ed under.  This  gives  an  opportunity 
to  kill  the  sod  plants  and  assists  the 
organic  matter  to  become  thoroughly 
incorporated  into  the  soil.  Where 
corn  is  raised  it  makes  almost  an  ideal 
crop  to  follow  alfalfa;  in  fact,  corn  al- 
most always  follows  the  sod-producing 
crop  in  the  rotation.  Potatoes  also 
make  a  good  crop  to  follow  alfalfa  and 
when  a  piece  of  alfalfa  is  plowed  un- 
der part  could  be  planted  to  corn  and 
part  to  potatoes,  the  amount  of  each 
depending  on  the  relative  profitable- 
ness of  the  crops. 

"If  sugar  beets  are  to  be  included 
in  the  rotation  they  can  follow  corn  or 
potatoes  to  good  advantage  and  can 
usually  be  raised  two  years  on  the 
same  land  with  profit.  The  beets  can 
be  followed  by  a  year  of  beans,  peas, 
or  grain,  after  which  the  land  can  be 
put  back  into  alfalfa  with  a  grain 
nurse  crop. 

"If  a  farmer  has  100  acres  of  land 
the  rotation  could  be  worked  out  as 
follows:  50  acres  in  alfalfa  which 
would  remain  on  the  land  five  years. 
Ten  acres  of  the  alfalfa  would  be 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


The  Appeal 

of  The  Hour 

"Buy  At  Home." 

By  Geo.  S.  McAllister,  President 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Utah. 

The  great  value  of  "Buying~at 
Home"  has  been  impressed  on  the 
American  people  more  during  the  past 
three  years  than  ever  before  in  their 
history. 

Prior  to  the  great  world  war,  the 
United  States  was  a  debtor  nation; 
she  is  now  the  greatest  creditor  in 
Ui.e  world. 

Three  years  ago  a  great  many  of  our 
needs  and  luxuries  were  supplied  by 
the  European  nations.  We  were  ex- 
porting our  raw  products  to  them  and 
in  return  received  the  finished  product 
as  a  greatly  enhanced  value.  But  like 
a  bolt  from  the  blue,  this  war  changed 
conditions.  Export  was  limited  and 
import  was  paralyzed,  and  we  were 


Old  Fashioned 

Corn  Meal 

James  W.  Jones. 

Of  late  years,  most  of  the  corn  meal 
that  is  sold  is  just  about  the  same  as 
corn  flour.  Many  people  have  been 
almost  weaned  away  from  corn  meal, 
corn  musn  and  other  toothsome  and 
wholesome  foods.  This  is  the  time 
that  we  need  to  give  serious  atten- 
tion to  a  larger  and  better  use  of  corn. 
The  grocer  today  prefers  to  handle 
the  brand  of  corn  meal  because  it 
seldom  ever  spoils  on  his  shelves. 
Most  of  his  supplies  comes  from  the 
glucose  manufacturers  who  have  in- 
stalled equipment  that  separates  lae 
g4rm  from  the  remainder  of  the  ker- 
nel and  then  the  starchy  portion  is 
ground  into  the  psueda  meal.  But  the 
"punch"  is  all  gone,  in  this  new 
fangled  corn  meal.  When  the  germ 
is  removed  from  the    corn  kernel, 


We  have  produced  a  big  crop  of  hay  this  year.    The  prospects  are  that  it 
will  bring  a  good  price  before  the  wi  nter  is  over. 


forced  to  make  and  use  our  needed 
articles  or  go  without. 

Thanks  to  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  artisans  and  the  loyal  support  of 
cur  business  men,  great  factories  have 
been  created  almost  over  night  and 
are  now  producing  most  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  that  were  formerly  im- 
ported. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
rallied  around  their  new  industries 
and  have  proved  the  value  of  "buying 
at  home."  They  have  thus  created 
new  payrolls  and  have  furnished  em- 
ployment as  never  before,  so  that 
now  on  every  hand  we  find  a  prosper- 
ous, thrifty  people.  There  is  idleness 
nowhere. 

Utah  has  shared  in  this  added  im- 
petus to  home  industry.  Her  factor- 
ies have  all  been  busy,  and  many  new 
ones  have  sprung  into  existence. 

The  home  factories  have  not  had  a 
monoply  of  the  home  markets,  bit 
have  been  forced  to  seek  trade  else- 
where. It  is  now  almost  imperative 
on  the  part  of  Utah's  citizens  that 
they  use  more  of  the  home  goods  and 
less  of  the  foreign  variety,  as  the  de- 
cree has  gone  forth  from  National 
Food  Administrator  Hoover,  that  all 
citizens  should  "buy  as  close  to  home 
as  possible,"  so  that  less  waste  might 
occur  in  commerce  and  so  that  the 
railroads  might  not  be  hauling  dupli- 
cate freight  from  one  point  to  the 
other.  Would  it  not  be  both  absurd 
and  wrong  to  send  Utah  beet  sugar 
to  eastern  markets  and  then  import 
cane  sugar  when  there  is  admittedly 
no  more  value  or  merit  in  the  latter 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


practically  all  of  the  oil  is  also  re- 
moved. Corn  oil  has  entered  into  so 
many  commercial  products  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  sold  at  the  price  of 
starch  or  the  carbohydrate  portion  of 
the  kernel.  From  corn  oil  there  is 
made  such  articles  as  culinary  oils, 
as  a  substitute  for  lard,  olive  oil, 
pharmaceutical  glycerine,  nito- 
giycerine,  and  it  is  also  vulcanized 
and  made  into  a  rubber  substitute. 

Practically  all  of  these  products 
are  recognized  as  high  priced,  even 
under  normal  conditions.  During  war 
times,  even  higher  priced.  No  oil  is 
now  left  in  corn  meal  by  the  large 
manufacturers.  That  takes  away  the 
best  part  of  the  flavor  and  it  also 
takes  away  energy  sustaining  and 
flesh  forming  constituents. 

Don't  you  remember  Uat  the  old 
fashioned  corn  meal  bag  gave  the 
largest  type  to  the  word  FRESH? 
During  the  fall  and  early  winter, 
corn  meal  would  turn  rancid  after  a 
time.  As  tne  weather  became  colder, 
it  would  stay  fresh  longer.  The  alert 
dealer  handled  corn  meal  in  those 
days  in  small  packages  because  people 
did  not  like  to  have  a  large  quantity 
on  hand  and  allow  it  to  turn  strong 
or  rancid.  It  was  the  oil  that  made  it 
turn  strong  or  rancid. 

Today,  the  grocer  places  the  pack- 
ages on  his  shelf  and  it  stays  fresh 
almost  indefinitely  but  tue  old  fash- 
ioned corn  meal  "kick"  has  gone. 

Now  that  Utah  and  many  districts 
in  the  inter-mountain  country  grows 
corn  successfully,  it  will  be  a  splen- 
did thing  for  us  to  get  back  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Food  Situation 

In  France 

By  Fred  B,  Pitney. 

Telling  the  truth  about  the  food 
situation  in  France  is  an  extremely 
difficult  thing  to  do,  for  one  comes 
immediately  into  contact  with  so  many 
counter  currents  of  opinion.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
conversant  with  the  facts  that  it  is 
not  only  with  Germany,  but  with  the 
Allies,  as  well,  that  the  food  situation 
is  serious  and  needs  prompt  and  ef- 
fective treatment.  But  in  the  en- 
deavor to  deal  with  this  question  one 
finds  constanuy  in  the  official  mind 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  two  irrecon- 
cilable positions. 

Governments  Alone  Cannot  Win  War. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  open 
and  full  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation,  of  the  demand 
for  prompt,  full  and  efficacious  co-op- 
eration and  co-ordination  of  effort 
among  all  the  nations  warring  against 
Germany  in  order  that  each  may  be 
able  to  sustain  its  striking  power  at 
the  point  of  highest  efficiency.  This 
opinion  recognizes  that  governments 
alone  cannot  win  tne  war.  It  must  be 
a  war  of  the  Allied  peoples  against 
Germany.  And  this  opinion  sees  the 
necessity  of  laying  the  situation  fully 
and  fairly  before  the  people  so  that 
they  will  voluntarily  adopt  the  conser- 
vation methods  necessary  to  victory. 

On  the  other  hand,  confused  in  the 
same  minds  with  this  opinion  there 
is  an  idea  that  if  the  people  are  told 
too  much  they  will  become  frightened 
and  will  weaken.  That  is  a  bald 
statement,  very  plainly  put,  but  that 
is  what  it  boils  down  to.  The  states- 
men and  politicians  have  a  peculiar 
idea  that  they  are  the  only  men  who 
are  farsighted  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  face  the  whole  truth  and  go 
on  fighting.  So  they  try  at  the  same 
time  to  arouse  the  people  and  to  rea- 
sure  them. 

We  find  a  fine  example  of  this  in 
the  submarine.  On  the  one  side  we 
are  told  that  our  efforts  to  overcome 
the  submarine  must  be  redoubled 
while  on  the  other  side  we  are  told 
the  submarine  is  a  failure  and  it  is  to 
laugh  at  the  German  threats.  In  re- 
gard to  food  we  are  told  the  Allies 
must  guard  their  every  resource,  and 
immediately  on  top  of  that  we  are 
told  they  have  reserve  stocks  for  the 
next  three  years.  We  are  told  that  it 
is  vitally  necessary  for  America  to 
put  a  great  army  in  the  field  at  once 
and  in  the  same  breath  we  hear  that 
the  Allied  preponderance  in  man 
power  over  Germany  is  increasing 
every  day. 

Whole  Truth   Must  Be  Known. 

How  can  one  expect  to  arouse  a 
nation  to  war  with  such  a  stream  of 
contradictory  statements?  Mv  own 
opinion  is  that  the  peoples  of  all  the 
Allied  nations  are  strong  enouah  to 
know  the  whole  truth  and  that  know- 
ing it  will  only  make  them  more  deter- 
mined and  fight  harder,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  collective  action  will 
be  much  more  intelligent.  I  do  not 
believe  in  any  government  trving  to 
win  this  war.  I  believe  that  onlv  an 
aroused  nation  will  be  vicorious.  And 
I  believe  that  the  way  to  arouse  the 
nation  is  to  lay  every  shred  of  fact 
fully  and  completely  before  the  people. 

In  France,  however,  one  meets  with 
a  third  phase  of  official  opinion  that 
further  complicates  the  situation. 
France  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  for 
three  years.  Her  resources  in  men 
and  material  have  been  strained  to 
(ConUnued  on  page  10) 
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HINTS  ON  THE  CARE  OF  COWS 

The  farmer  who  earns  a  living  for 
himself  and  family  cannot  afford  to 
keep  more  cows  than  he  can  properly 
feed.  One  cow  that  is  in  good  con- 
dition, well  fed,  and  kept  in  a  warm 
barn,  will  yield  as  much  milk  as  two 
cows  that  are  not  sufficiently  fed  and 
cared  for,  and  are  stabled  in  a  cold, 
dark,  damp  barn.  The  one  thing  most 
essential  to  the  owner  is  the  health 
of  the  cow.  To  keep  a  cow  healthy 
constant  care  is  necessary,  and  for  the 
care  required  she  will  pay  back  to  her 
owner  a  handsome  profit. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  the  im- 
portance of  giving  cows  a  thorough 
brushing  every  day.  It  will  keep  the 
skin  clean  and  healthy,  prevent 
disease,  and  well  repay  the  labor  be- 
stowed, besides  making  the  cow  more 
comfortable  and  contented.  A  stiff 
brush  made  of  broom  corn  is  the  best. 

Kindness  to  animals  is  capital  well 
invested,  and  pays  the  farmer  in  re- 
turn a  large  revenue.  If  possible  al- 
ways have  the  same  person  milk,  and 
let  it  be  one  who  is  naturally  kind, 
and  who  inspires  the  cow  with  con- 
fidence, so  that  if  she  moves  or  puts 
the  milker  to  any  inconvenience  she 
will  not  expect  punishment. 

Feeding,  Stabling,  Grooming,  etc. 

It  is  better  to  feed  before  milking, 
then  the  cow  will  stand  quietly  and 
give  her  whole  attention  to  the  oper- 
ation. It  is  necessary  that  the  milker 
be  clean  about  his  person,  and  use  the 
utmost  care  about  the  stall.  There 
should  be  no  dust  flying,  and  before 
milking  the  udder  should  be  brushed 
or  wiped  clean.  The  best  way  is  to 
milk  into  a  funnel  which  carries  the 
fluid  to  a  covered  pail.  Then  the  milk 
should  be  quickly  removed  before  it 
has  time  to  cool  or  absorb  any  odor. 

The  milk  of  the  cow  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
food  she  receives  and  the  care  and  con- 
dition of  her  home.  This  being  true, 
it  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  treat 
her  well.  In  winter  she  is  especially 
dependent  on  her  owner  for  proper 
food  and  shelter.  She  should  be  kept 
clean,  and  the  floor  of  her  stall  dry, 
and  at  night  she  sftouid  be  given  a 
litter  of  leaves  or  straw  to  lie  upon. 
The  floor  of  her  stall  should  be  raised 
at  least  four  inches,  and  ought  to  be 
nearly  level.  Cows  are  often  strained 
and  become  muscle-sore  on  account  of 
the  uneven  floor  on  which  they  are 
forced  to  stand,  and  the  constant 
changing  of  the  body  from  one  foot 
to  another  in  order  to  get  into  a  rest- 
ful position  causes  much  pain  and 
annoyance.  It  is  great  comfort  for 
the  cow  to  be  able  to  lick  herself,  and 
whenever  it  is  practicable  she  should 
be  so  tied  that  she  can  lick  any  part 
of  her  body.  Behind  the  cow,  to  be 
used  as  an  absorbent,  there  should  be 
dry  earth  or  sawdust. 

The  barn  should  be  well  ventilated, 
the  light  and  air  coming  from  be- 
hind the  animal  rather    than  from 
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overhead.  Windows  should  be  arrang- 
ed on  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the 
barns  to  let  in  plenty  of  sunlight.  The 
barns  should  .  be  warm,  and  the  tem- 
perature kept  at  all  times  above  freez- 
ing. In  large  barns  this  can  best  be 
done  by  building  a  partition  with  an 
overhead  covering  where  the  cows 
stand.  If  this  cannot  be  done  it  is 
good  economy  to  blanket  them. 

When  the  weather  is  pleasant  turn 
the  cows  out  in  the  sunshine  for  a 
little  exercise  for  an  hour  or  two,  but 
be  sure  to  stable  them  before  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  lower  in  the  after- 
noon, it  is  better  for  the  cows  to 
stand  in  the  barn  on  cold  and  stormy 
days  than  to  be  turned  out,  for  when 
they  become  wet  much  of  the  warmi.i 
of  the  body  must  be  exhausted  to  dry 
the  thick  coat  of  hair,  and  besides 
there  is  danger  that  the  cow  will  take 
a  severe  cold,  which  may  lead  to 
tuberculosis. 

Kind  Treatment — True  Economy. 

A  cow's  m-ntal  condition  should  at 
all  times  be  considered.  Be  careful 
not  to  frighten  her;  remember  sne 
has  a  very  nervous  organization,  and 
it  is  important  that  she  be  kept  quiet, 
and  treated  with  uniform  gentleness. 
There  should  be  no  blows  struck,  no 
kicks  given,  no  stones  thrown,  no  loud 
words  spoken.  These  distress  and 
disturb  her,  and  will  lessen  the  flow 
and  injure  the  quality  of  the  milk.  In 
the  country,  boys  taking  cows  to  and 
from  the  pasture  often  chase  them, 
making  them  run  fast;  this  should 
never  be  allowed  as  it  is  a  great  in- 
jury to  them. 

In  some  states  it  is  pronounced  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both,  to 
keep  milch  cows  in  crowded  or  un- 
healthful  places,  or  to  feed  them  with 
food  producing  unwholesome  milk, 
such  as  distillery  waste,  usually  called 
swill,  or  upon  any  substance  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction  or  fermentation. 

Tuberculosis  is  very  frequently 
found  in  cows  that  are  fed  on  brew- 
ers' grain  and  swill. 

No  rule  of  feeding  can  be  followed 
that  will  apply  to  every  cow.  The 
condition  and  capacity  of  each  in- 
dividual should  be  studied  by  the 
feeder  in  order  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible results.  Have  salt  where  a  cow 
can  get  as  much  as  she  wants.  Min- 
eral salt  is  better  than  any  other 
kind,  and  it  acts  as  a  tonic  and  a  cor- 
rective. Always  give  a  cow  all  the 
fresh  water  she  wants. 
Importance  of  Clean  Food  and  Pure 
Water. 

A  cow  should  not  be  allowed  to 
drink  very  cold  water,  as  it  reduces 
her  temperature.  She  often  takes  a 
chill,  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
her  vitality  to  recover  from  the  effectB 
of  it.  In  winter  the  chill  should  aKn 
ways  be  taken  from  the  water  before 
offering  it  to  a  cow  to  drink.  Many 
scientific  dairy-men  heat  the  water  for 
their  stock.  The  late  Honorable  E.  F. 
Bowditch,  of  Framingham,  by  experi- 
ment found  that  by  giving  twenty 
cows  water  at  a  temperature  of  92  de- 
grees the  supply  of  milk  was  in- 
creased two  hundreds  quarts  per 
week,  conclusively  proving  the  value 
of  warm  drinks  over  cold,  in  winter. 
A  cow  should  never  toe  allowed  to 
drink  stagnant  or  impure  water. 
Drinking  stagnant  water  produces  a 
feverish  condition  in  the  system, 
which  is  manifested  by  a  ropiness  In 
the  milk.  :•,  i;..(1> 

Samples  of  milk  from  cows  that 
have  been  drinking  stagnant  ijyateivo 
when  put  under  a  mlcracope,  will 
show  them  to  be  fairly  swarming  with 
life  which  has  been  taken  into  th».i 
system  through  the  water.  Such  milk 
is  unfit  for  food,  i  ;  ,,,,  ,  tiit/H 

Haye  regular  hours  for  feeding*,  u 
milking  and  grooming.  The  beat  rule  • 
In  winter  Is  to  feed  grain  twjee  a  day, 
twelve  hours  apart,  with  a  fodder  of 
hay  at  noon.  Food  should  be  clean 
and  wholesome.  It  Is  better  to  stack 
hay  out  of  doors  than  to  store  it  over 
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a  barn  cellar  containing  manure.  The 
air  is  permeated  with  the  fumes  aris- 
ing from  the  manure,  oftentimes  carry- 
ing with  it  the  germs  of  disease,  af- 
fecting everything  it  touches.  Such 
hay  is  unfit  for  the  cow.  Hens  should 
never  be  allowed  to  run  at  will  about 
the  barn  or  come  in  contact  with  the 
hay.  Always  keep  the  manger  clear 
of  any  refuse  that  the  cow  declines  to 
eat. 

Manure  should  always  be  placed 
outside  the  barn. 

A  little  care  in  the  observance  of 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  barn, 
a  few  extra  moments'  labor  each  day 
in  the  care  of  the  cow,  with  a  suffici- 
etn  amount  of  healthful  food,  will 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  a  profit  to 
the  owner,  when  open  barns,  neglect- 
ed stock,  poorly  fed,  will  involve  a 
loss.  Keeping  cows  constantly  in 
good  condition  is  the  secret  of  many 
a  good  farmer's  success. — American 
Humane  Education  Society. 

 o  

TERSE  DIRECTIONS  FOR 

SILO  FILLING 
L.  B.  Bassett. 

Silo  filling  is  a  hurry-up  job  in  order 
to  get  all  the  growth  possible  and  to 
avoid  frost.  Consequently  everything 
should  be  made  ready  for  a  continu- 
ous run  when  cutting  starts. 

The  cutter  should  be  put  in  first 
class  shape,  special  attention  being 
given  to  the  knives  and  knife  heads. 
An  extra  set  of  knives  should  be  on 
hand.  The  blower,  fan  and  both  knives 
should  run  at  the  rated  speed.  Poor 
joints  and  a  leaky  blower  mean  more 
power  and  clogging.  The  cutter  bar 
should  be  in  good  condition  and  tue 
knives  and  bar  properly  adjusted  to 
each  other.  If  any  extras  are  likely 
to  be  needed  for  the  corn  binder  they 

Bhould  be  onjjh&Ju&g  ",  )ldfee.o<x  .a*-> 
Corn  Should  Be  Dented 
Authorities  agree  that  the  nearer 
ripe  the  corn  Is,  if  it  contains  enough 
water  to  make  good  silage,  the  Bweeter 
the  silage  will  be  and  consequently 
the  more  pnlutable;  also  the  greater 
the  amount  of  digestible  nutrient  It 
will  contain.     Roughly  speaking, 
majority  of  the  ears  should  be  dented. 
When  large  quantities  aro  to  be  cut  it 
Is  necessary  to  begin  before  the  corn 


SAVEMONEYonSEPARATORS 


Buy  direct  from  my  factories,  where  1  builtl  the 
closest  skimming,  easiest  cK-arted,  modem  de- 
signed separators,  from  highest  quality  ma- 
teriala.ond  sell  to  you  at  lowest  manufacturers' 
_,ices— less  than  wholesale, 

early  100,000  Galloway  Sanitary  Separators  giving 

-jfaction  everywhere.  Four  practical  aizes.  Also 
ild  engines  .and  spreaders.  800.000  satisfied  cus- 
lers-eome  in  your  vicinity.  Close  shipping  points 
ive  freight.  My  free  catalog  honently  d«seribes 
Galloway  goods.  Get  It  before  buying.  Please 
mention  implement  wanted. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  1G73  Waterloo.  Iowa 


EAR 

TAGS 


Samples  Free 
ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

is  at  its  best,  otherwise  the  last  cut 
will  be  too  ripe. 

Length  to  Cut. 

Short-cut  silage  means  greater  silo 
capacity,  less  air  space,  and  if  the  corn 
is  a  little  dry,  less  likelihood  of  spoil- 
ing. Short  cutting,  also,  means  re- 
duced capacity  of  the  machine  and 
more  power.  If  the  stalks  are  coarse 
and  woody  the  waste  is  greater  in 
long-cut  silage.  In  fine  stalked  corn 
that  is  very  green  there  is  less  differ- 
•  ence  between  the  long  and  short  cut. 
Water,  If  Corn  is  Dry. 

When  corn  is  very  dry  from  being 
'overripe  or  frozen,  It  is  often  neces- 
sary to  apply  water  to  the  silage  in 
order  to  make  it  keep.  Enourh  water 
should  be  applied  to  moisten  thorough- 
ly the  whole  mass.  There  Is  little 
danger  of  applying  too  much  water. 
Power  Needed. 

Roughly  speaking  it  takes  1%  to  2 
horse  power  gas  for  every  ton  per 
hour  of  green  corn  cut  %  inch  in  > 
length  and  blown  30  feet  high,.  Prom 
1  this  it  will  be  seen  that  to  cut  10  tons 
'per  hour  Y2  inch  long  and  blow  into  a 
silo  30  feet  high  will  require  approxi- 
mately a  IB  or  20  horse  power  gas 
engine.  If  the  same  amount  per  hour 
is  cut  M  of  an  inch  long  it  will  require 
•considerably  more  power. 


"Eat.  less  candy.  Tho  Allies  need 
the  sugar,"  says  the  Food  Administ- 
ration. "All  right,"  our  patriotic  farm 
boys  and  girls  are  saying,  "Nuts  and 
.popcorn  are  better  anyway." 
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Care,  Operation  and  Adjust- 
ment of  Wheel  Plows 


By  CarFv  H.  Gamble. 


Any  plow^when  properly  assembled! 
and  eorrecuy  hitched  to,  will  do  good, 
work  and  operate  satisfactorily  in  any 
condition  of  soil  for  which  the  parti- 
cular bottom  oh  that  plow  was  de- 
signed. Where  wheel  plows  do  not. 
perform  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  user,, 
it  should  be  understood  that  either  the 
plow  is  not  equipped  with  the  right 
kind  of  bottom  for  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  being  used,  or  some  of  the  rules 
for  the  proper  operation  of  a  wheel 
plow  have  been  violated. 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  in  a  general 
way  about  the  care,  operation  and  ad- 
justment of  wheeled  plows. 

Keep  Directions 

Discover  first  whether  your  new- 
plow  has  been  correctly  assembled. 
The  printed  and  illustrated  directions, 
supplied  by  manufacturers  are  your 
most  accurate  guide  in  this  matter. 
Get  a  copy  of  these  directions  when 
you  buy  your  plow. 

Keep  in  mind  that  a  wheel  plow,,, 
properly  adjusted,  will  run  with  its 
entire  load  on  the  wheels.  In  hitch- 
ing, lengthen  the  traces  so  that  your 
load  will  be  equally  distributed  oh  all 
three  wheels.  Too  close  a  hitch  will 
cause  the  team  to  carry  a  good  portion 
of  the  load  that  should  be  on  the  front 
wheel.  This  makes  hard-  work  for 
the  team  and  makes  it  difficult  to  con- 
trol the  plow.  Weight  must  be  on 
the  front  furrow  wheel  in  order  that 
the  wheel  may  guide  the  plow  and 
keep  it  cutting  full  width  furrows  at 
all  times?        01   0   "fl  0 

Furrows  Not  Alike. 

A  common  complaint  is  that  fur- 
rows are  not  uniform.  This  applies 
particularly  to  gang  plows  or  wheel 
plows  with  more  than  one  bottom. 
This  complaint  may  be  due  to  any  one 
of  the  following  faults:  First,  frame 
of  plow  not  level;  second,  improper 
rolling  coulter  adjustment;  third,  im- 
proper front  furrow-wheel  adjust- 
ment; and  fourth,  incorrect  hitch. 

The  frame  should  be  parrallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  field.  If  the  field 
being  plowed  has  a  slope,  the  gang- 
plow  frame  should  slope  accordingly; 
otherwise  one  plow  bottom  will  run 
deeper  than  the  other  and  the  furrows 
will  oot  be  uniform.  'r;iio)iI)9  o 

It  is  very  important  that  both  roll- 
ing coulters  be  adjusted  an  equal  .dis- 
tance— outside  or  to  "land" — from  the 
shin  of  the  plow.  For  instance,  if 
you  are  using  a  gang  plow  with  two 

FARMERS 

ARE  I0W  IN  CLOVEI 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured.       a  sw  bxus  uoy  ci fed 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Pres. 
George  Albert  Smith.  Vlce-Pres. 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


14-inch  bottoms,  and  the  front  rolling 
coulter  is  set  flush  with  the  shin  of 
the  plow,  this  robs  the  front  plow 
bottom  of  from  one-half  to  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  of  its  furrow  slice.  With 
the  rear  rolling  coulter  set  from  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  to 
"land,"  it  adds  that  much  to  the  rear 
plow  furrow  slice.  This  causes  the 
front  plow  to  turn  a  13^-inch  furrow 
slice  and  the  rear  plow  16-inch,  and 
as  a  result  the  furrows  are  not  uni-. 
form. 

It  Is  also  important  that  the  front 
front  plow  can  freely  cut  a  full-width 
furrow.  If  the  front  furrow  wheel  is 
adjusted  so  that  when  it  Is  run  In  the 
corner  of  the  furrow  the  front  plow 
cannot  cut  freely  a  full-widtli  furrow, 
whereas  the  rear  plow,  owing  to  the 
spacing  of  the  beams,  must  always 
cut  a  full-width  furrow — here  again 
the  furrows  will  not  be  uniform.  With 
the  rolling  coulters  properly  adjusted, 
measure  the  furrow  slice  from  the 
rolling  coulter  to  the  edge  of  furrow 
wall.  This,  on  a  14-inch-bottom  gang 
plow,  should  measure  14  inches.  Ad- 
just the  front  furrow  wheel  "in"  or 
"out"  until  this  measurement  is  ob- 
tained. 

And  here  again  comes  importance 
of  correct  hitch.  With  the  frame  level, 
rolling  coulters  properly  adjusted,  and 
furrow  wheel  properly  adjusted,  it  is 
still  possible  to  hitch  as  low  or  so  far 
out  of  line  on  the  clevis  of  the  plow 
that  the  front  furrow  wheel  will  not 
run  snugly  in  the  corner  of  the  furrow. 
Lengthen  the  traces  and  make  adjust- 
ments on  the  cross  clevis  of  the  plow 
until  the  front  furrow  wheel  runs 
snugly  in  the  corner  of  the  furrow. 
Difficult  Penetration. 
The  complaint  of  difficult  pen- 
etration is  usually  encountered  the 
greatest  number  of  times  during  the 
summer  and  fall  plowing  season  when 
the  ground  is  hard  and  dry.  This  may 
be  caused  by  any  one  or  more  of  the 
following  reasons: 

First,  dull  shares  or  improperly 
sharpened  shares;  second,  dull  rolling 
coulters;  third,  improper  rear  axle 
collar  adjustment;  fourth,  adjustment 
of  bail  castings;  and  fifth,  adjustment 
of  foot-lift  pivot  casting. 

The  share  must  be  sharp  and  shaped 
properly  in  order  to  penetrate  freely. 
Take  a  new  share  along  to  your 
blacksmith  when  you  go  to  have  the 
old  shares  sharpened,  and  have  him 
sharpen  and  "set"  the  old  shares  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  the  new  share, 
Different  plow  manufacturers  have 
different  rules  for  the  sharpening  and 
"setting"  of  their  shares,  so  if  you  will 
just  take  a  new  share  along,  regard- 
less of  what  make  of  plow  you  are 
using,  you  will  get  the  best  results. 

Dull  rolling  coulters  interfere  with 
the  free  and  easy  peneration  of  the 
plow.  When  a  rolling  coulter  becomes 
blunt  and  full  of  nicks  and  notches, 
it  is  merely  like  a  gauge  wheel.  Keep 
the  coulters  sharp,  (itber  by  filing  or 
grinding.  When  the  ground  Is  hard 
and  dry,  the  coulter  should  be  set  so 
the  hub  is  well  back  of  the  point  of 
the  plow.  I  recommend  at  least  three 
inches.  If  you  are  plowing  in  "stubble 
land"  it  is  not  necessary  to  run  the 
coulters  very  deep,  as  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  coulter  here  is  to  cut 
whatever  trash  is  found  on  top  of 
the  ground.  It  will  accomplish  this 
best  if  it  is  running  reasonably  shal- 
low— say  from  one  and  one-half  to 
two  and  one-half  inches. 

In  "sod"  plowing  there  are  roots 
in,  the  soil  that  should  be  cut,  and 
the  coulter  should  be  set  Walsbnahly 
deep — say,  within  a  couple  of  inches 
of  as  deep  as  you  are  plowing. 

The  rear  wheel  is  the  landside  of 
the  wheeled  plow.  The  frame  is  sup- 
ported on  the  rear  axle  of  most  wheel 
plows  by  means  of  a  set-screw  or1 
clamped  collar.  If  this:  adjustment  is 
disturbed  and  the  frame  permitted  to 
slide  on  the  axle,  the  rear  end  of  the 
plow  Is  too  low;  weight  is  supported 
on  the  landside  in  place  of  on  the 
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Stockton,  California 
PaOTta,  Illinois 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Portland,  Oregon 
8pokane,  Washington 
San  Francisco,  Cat 


Thirty-five  Years  of 
Experience  Behind  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  Construction 

Always  the  right  material  in  the  right  place— that  is 
one  reason  for  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  superiority,  de- 
veloped by  mirty-five  years  of  Holt  experience.  Some 
parts  of  the  Tractor  must  be  hard-surfaced,  to  resist 
wear.  Other  parts  must  be  tough,  to  withstand  vibra- 
tion, or  must  possess  other  special  qualities.  Holt  ex- 
perience of  three  and  a  half  decades  has  given  the 
expert  knowledge  of  design  and  construction  that 
makes  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  the  longest -lived, 
most  efficient  tractor  built. 

Efficiency,  low  operating  expense,  low  upkeep  costs 
—these  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  features  bring  bigger 
profits  to  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners.  The  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  is  a  tractor  service  —  built  for  service, 
backed  by  service.  The  investment  in  such  a 
machine  pays  liberal  returns. 
Complete  information  concerning  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  sent  on  request. 
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rear  wheel,  and  the  plow  will  have  a 
tendency  to  run  like  a  sled  with  the 
heel  down  and  point  up.  This  cer- 
tainly interferes  with  proper  pene- 
tration. When  this  condition  exists, 
raise  the  frame  on  the  rear  axle  until 
there  is  at  least  one-half  inch  clear- 
ance under  the  heel  of  the  landside 
when  the  plow  is  standing  in  the  fur- 
row or  on  a  level  floor. 

The  hail  casting  on  most  gang 
plows  are  adjustable  in  order  to  en- 
able the.  manufacturer  to  get  them 
located  exactly  level  when  the  plow 
is  being  assembled  in  the  factory. 
These  adjustments  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  the  field.  It  is  possible  for 
an  inexperienced  operator  to  change 
the  adjustments  of  these  bail  castings 
and  get  the  pbint  of  the  plow  so  low 
that  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  run 
on  its  "nose."  If  the  adjustment  of 
these  bail  castings  has  been  changed 
since  the  plow  left  the  factory,  the 
paint  marks  or  condition  of  paint  on 
tne  h earns  will  enable  the  operator  to 
set  these  castings  back  where  they 
were  originally. 

If  the  pivot  casting,  where  the  foot 
lift  is  attached  to  the  beam,  is  adjust- 
able, it  is  made  so  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  bail  castings  are  adjust- 
able, and  jjbat  is  to  enable  the  manu^ .. 
facturer  to  locate  the  pivot  point  at 
exactly  the  right  place  when  the 
plow  is  being  assembled  in  the  fac- 
tory. On  most  plows  where  this  cast- 
ing is  adjustable,  it  is  plainly  marked 
,gy,  a  eold,  chisel  at  the  factory,  so 
that  in  case  this  adjustment  should 
ever  be  disturbed  the  operator  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  correcting  it. 
Heavy  Draft 

Practically  all  of  the  causes  discuss- 
ed under  difficult  penetration  also 
.ipply  as  a  cause  for  complaint  of 
heavy  draft.  If  the  shares  or  rolling 
coulters  are  dull,  the  plow  pulls 
.harder.  Jf  adjustments  have  been 
disturbed,  taking  the  weight  from 
the  wheels  and  causing  it  to  be  drag- 
ged in  the  bottom  of  furrow,  this 
:  causes  heavy  draft. 

In  addition  to  these  points  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  bearings  he  well 
greased.  When  you  hear  a  plow  wheel 
squeak,  just  remember  that  it  takes 


LUMBER 


i    Direct  From  Mill— Wholesale  Prices 


Quick  shipments.  You  inspect  before  paying.  Send 
us  your  carpenter's  bill  for  prompt  freight  prepaid 
estimate.  Ask  for  iree  bargain  millworic  catalog. 
Keystone  Lumber  Compaiy 
315-29  South  Sprague  St.  Tacoma.Wn. 


A  PIECE  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE 

In  these  days  of  high  prices  It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  one  article  of  nation-wide 
demand  that  will  not  cost  more  than  It 
did  last  year,  and  yet  will  be  more  valu- 
able than  it  has  ever  been. 

The  Youth's  Companion  subscription 
price,  f2.00,  will  not  be  increased.  The 
52  issues  of  1918  will  be  packed  full  of 
the  best  stories  by  the  most  popular 
writers.  The  Editorial  Page,  the  Boys' 
Page,  Girls'  Page,  Family  Page  and  all 
the  departments  will  bring  a  vast  amount 
of  eheer,  good  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation for  every  reader  in  the  family 
circle. 

By  special  arrangement  new  subscribers 
for  The  Companion  can  also  have  Mc- 
Call's  Magazine — the  fashion  authority — 
for  191S.  both  publications  for  only  $2.25. 

This  two-at-one-price  offer  includes: 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion — 52  issues  in 

1918. 

2.  All  remaining  1917  issues  of  The  Com- 

panion free. 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for 

1918. 

4.  McCall's  .Magazine — 12  fashion  num- 

bers in  1918. 

All  for  only  $2.25. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


power  to  make  it  squeau.  A  little 
grease  will  stop  the  noise  and  make 
the  plow  run  much  lighter. 

Most  plows  are  constructed  with 
an  adjustment  on  the  rear  axle  cast- 
ing, to  enable  the  operator  to  adjust 
the  rear  furrow  wheel  so  it  will  carry 
practically  all  of  the  landside  friction. 
When  the  landside  shows  excessive 
wear,  make  this  adjustment  so  as  to 
move  the  rear  furrow  wheel  toward 
the  corner  of  the  lurrow.  Both  the 
weight  and  side  pressure  should  be 
carried  on  the  rear  wheel  instead  of 
being  dragged  on  tne  landside. 

If  any  reader  of  this  article  should 
like  more  information  on  any  subject 
pertaining  to  the  care,  operation  and 
adjustment  of  plows  or  cultivators, 
please  feel  free  to  write  me  at  the 
address  indicated  at  the  top  of  this 
article,  on  page  3. 
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Combined  with  the 
Deseret  Farmer  and   Rocky   Mountain  Farming. 
^e  Established  1904.   

Entered  as  second  class  matter  in  the  postofflce  at 
Lehi,  Utah. 
Published  every  Saturday  by  the 
DESERET  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Lehi,  Utah. 

Subscription  price,  one  year  $1-00 

Canadian  and  Foreign  Postage  50  cents  a  year  extra. 


Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, S.  E.  Leith,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Palace 

Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
St.    Louis,  Globe-Democrat 
Bldg.,  C.  A.  Cour,  Mgr. 


Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us.  


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen  s 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  re- 
adjust trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

Clean  up  around  the  place  before  the  winter 
storms  come,  for  the  looks  of  things  and  for  the 
health  of  the  family. 

1*  Pa 

Three  cents  is  the  cost  of  postage  for  a  letter 
these  days.  If  you  don't  put  the  extra  one  cent 
on  before  the  letter  starts,  the  one  who  receives 
it  at  the  other  end  has  to. 


The  farmers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
part  they  took  in  the  Second  Liberty  Loan.  Many 
of  them  bought  bonds  and  some  banks  report, 
"they  have  paid  up  in  full  on  their  bonds." 

Watch  the  price  of  wool  climb,  another  reason 
why  we  should  have  a  few  sheep  on  the  farm. 
The  clip  of  wool  will  help  pay  the  cost  of  care  and 
feeding.     Profits  comes  from  the  lambs. 

te  pa 

Save  your  straw.  Make  good  use  of  it  as  a 
ration  with  other  feeds.  Straw  is  now  valuable 
and  each  farmer  should  take  good  care  of  his 
and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

Make  the  best  use  of  your  hay  and  all  kinds 
of  feed.  Feed  for  livestock  is  scarce,  not  in 
Utah  or  Southern  Idaho,  but  in  nearby  states 
and  the  price  of  hay  is  sure  to  be  high  again  this 
winter. 

p :  r 

Some  calves  should  be  sent  to  the  block  as 
once.  They  are  the  scrubs.  They  will  not  pay 
a  profit  for  keeping  them.  Every  farmer  knows 
enough  to  keep  the  calf  that  will  pay  him  for 
doing  it. 

P       P  : 

Make  special  effort  to  render  granaries,  barns, 
etc,  proof  against  rats  and  mice.  A  better  plan 
is  to  trap  or  poison  them.  Rid  your  farm  of 
these  thieves  and  do  not  be  satisfied  until  you 
have  done  away  with  all  of  them. 

P"!      P  ' 

Save  your  feed,  do  not  allow  any  to  go  to  waste. 
As  a  matter  of  economy  and  patriotism  use  every 
bit  of  "waste  feed"  and  then  you  may  have  some 
of  your  hay  to  sell.  There  will  be  a  good  market 
for  it  at  a  fair  price. 

Pn 

We  have  plenty  of  apples,  why  not  use  more  of 
them  and  help  conserve  our  other  foods.  We 
offer  some  very  helpful  suggestions  this  week  on 
another  page  about  the  best  kind  for  home  use. 


Do  all  the  fall  plowing  possible.  Every  foot 
of  ground  that  you  can  turn  over  now  will  help 
you  in  your  work  next  spring. 

P83 

The  farmer  today  has  plenty  of  advisers. 
Nearly  every  one  is  willing  to  tell  him  what  to 
do.  It  is  his  problem  to  accept  and  use  any- 
thing that  will  help  to  produce  more,  and  better 
conserve  what  he  produces. 

Pa  Pa 

Proper  care  of  calves  during  the  winter  months 
is  important.  Plenty  of  good  feed,  a  roomy,  well 
lighted  place  in  the  barn  where  they  can  be  kept 
warm  and  have  plenty  of  exercise  is  necessary. 
Keep  them  growing  all  the  time. 

Pa  Pa 

How  about  your  letters?  Did  you  think  to  put 
the  extra  one  cent  on,  or  a  total  of  three  cents 
for  each  letter?  This  is  only  one  of  the  many 
war  taxes  that  started  on  November  first.  Many 
people  feel,  however,  like  one  man  expressed  him- 
self, "I  do  not  care  if  it  will  help  win  the  war." 

Pa  te 

When  some  'banker  .back  east  said  the  farmers 
were  not  loyal,  he  could  not  have  had  in  mind  the 
farmers  of  our  states.  Farmers  here  have  pro- 
duced a  big  crop  of  food  supplies  and  when  they 
asked  for  Liberty  Bonds  they  responded  very 
liberally.  No  class  of  people  are  more  loyal  than 
the  farmers. 

P*  P* 

The  value  of  keeping  a  farm  record  of  all  ac- 
counts is  now  recognized  by  many  of  our  best  and 
most  successful  farmers.  Learn  which  branch 
of  your  farming  pays  the  best.  No  other  one 
thing  will  help  you  more  to  learn  the  value  of 
good  farming  than  to  keep  accurate  account  of 
all  your  farm  work. 

Pa  Pa 

UTAH   PRODUCTS  WEEK. 

The  Manufacturers  Association  of  Utah  have 
asked  that  November  11  to  17  be  observed  as 
Utah  Products  Week. 

Utah  is  noted  for  many  of  her  manufactured 
products  such  as  sugar,  canned  goods,  cereals, 
f!our,  packing  plant  products,  candies,  shoes, 
clothing,  knit  goods  and  many  others. 

Governor  Bamberger,  in  his  proclamation  says: 
"I  recommend  that  during  this  week  the  public 
co-operate  with  the  Manufactors  Association  of 
Utah  and  the  various  civic  organizations  in  giv- 
ing a  State  wide  significance  to  the  movement  to 
purchase  goods  made  in  Utah." 

Pa  Pa 

DOING  OUR  "BIT" 

When  the  Second  Liberty  Loan  was  started  we 
offered  our  service  and  the  help  of  the  Utah 
Farmer.     The  following  letter  is  self  explanatory. 
COUNCIL  OF  DEFENSE 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

November  5,  1917. 

Utah  Farmer, 

Attention  Mr.  J.  M.  Kirkham, 
Lehi,  Utah. 
Gentlemen:  — 

Please  accept  our  appreciation  for  the  adver- 
tising space  and  co-operation  you  rendered  in  the 
last  Libery  Loan  Campaign.  It  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Yours  truly, 

Clarence  Bamberger, 
Chairman. 

Pi  P< 
MORE    HOGS  NEEDED 

We  are  converted  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
livestock  in  the  world  today. 

It  would  seem  that  any  farmer  can  profitably 
raise  a  few  hogs  or  a  great  many  for  that  matter, 
when  they  understand  the  policy  and  plans  of  the 
F'ood  Administration  as  explained  in  the  article 
on  the  first  page  of  this  issue. 

With  the  help  of  practical  hogs  growers  and  ex- 
perts they  plan  to  see  any  farmers  who 
produces  hogs  will  make  a  fair  profit. 

With  alfalfa  pasture,  barley  and  other  grains 
that  we  produce  hogs  can  be  made  ready  for  the 
market  right  here  at  home  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
they  can  be  grown  any  where. 

More  hogs  are  needed  for  the  winning  of  thin 


great  war,  why  not  make  some  money  and  help 
the  government  increase  our  meat  supply  for  our 
own  use,  our  own  boys  at  the  front  and  for  our 
allies,  whom  we  must  help  feed. 

If  you  are  interested  and  do  not  have  the  sows 
to  breed  write  us  and  we  will  try  and  help  you 
secure  the  number  you  can  profitablly  grow. 

Pa  Pa 

WE  CAN   HELP  THE  SUGAR  SHORTAGE 

From  the  letter  on  the  first  page  of  this  issue 
one  can  see  that  the  Food  Administration  is  going 
to  look  to  the  sugar  beet  growers  of  the  west  to 
help  them  relieve  the  sugar  shortage, 

A  greater  production  of  sugar  beets  is  neces- 
sary. Think  of  France  with  only  12  pounds  for 
each  person  a  year,  before  the  war  they  were 
consuming  about  90  pounds  per  captia. 

We  must  share  part  of  the  7  pounds  that  each 
person  is  now  using  every  month  with  them  and 
on  top  of  that  ought  to  help  grow  more  sugar 
beets  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  sugar. 

The  sugar  shortage  in  the  eastern  states  shows 
how  serious  the  situation  is  at  the  present  time. 
People  back  there  can  only  buy  one  or  two  pounds 
at  a  time. 

The  increased  price  of  beets  for  1918  and 
promise  of  machinery  to  help  us  do  the  work, 
should  help  to  increase  the  acreage  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Hoover  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  beet 
growers  and  we  believe  they  will  answer  with  an 
increase  production  for  next  year. 

Pa  Pa 

WHAT  WILL   PRICE  OF   HAY  BE 

We  have  produced  a  wonderful  crop  of  hay  this 
year.  In  some  sections  of  the  United  States  the 
hay  crop  is  very  short.  We  quote  from  a  recent 
editoral  of  Breeders'  Gazette. 

The  American  farmers  face  the  worst  shortage 
of  hay  ever  experienced.  They  do  not  realize  it. 
It  will  cost  some  of  them  dearly  before  grass 
comes  green  next  spring.  *  *  *  Several  men  in 
Illinois  canvassed  together  the  situation  a  few 
days  ago,  and  finally  concluded  they  would  prob- 
ably be  compelled  to  pay  $35  or  $40  a  ton  for  hay 
before  another  crop  is  harvested.  *  *  The  feed 
situation  throughout  the  country  where  live  stock 
is  produced  demands  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation. Many  owners  of  stock  are  tempted  by 
prevailing  high  prices  to  reduce  their  herds  and 
flocks.    *    *  * 

We  refer  to  editorial  in  order  to  emphaisze 
what  we  said  last  week  about  making  the  best 
use  of  your  hay.  Do  not  allow  any  to  go  to  waste. 
Do  this  for  your  own  profit  and  good  and  also  to 
help  the  other  fellow,  by  having  a  few  surplus 
tons  to  sell. 

*  Pa 

ABOUT   THE    UTAH  FARMER 

To  make  our  paper  what  we  really  desire  it  to 
be,  it  must  serve  our  subscribers.  We  are  not 
printing  it  for  a  pass  time,  but  to  help  you  in 
your  work  and  if  it  accomplishes  this  aim  it  will 
be  profitable  to  us. 

We  need  and  want  your  support  for  the  paper. 
Just  now  a  number  of  subscriptions  expire  and 
we  want  each  one  to  renew.  Send  your  money 
in  with  out  putting  us  to  the  extra  expense  of 
sending  several  letters. 

We  want  to  help  you  and  we  ask  that  you  send 
us  any  suggestions  how  we  may  improve  the 
paper.  Our  desire  is  to  help  improve  agricul- 
tural conditions.  Help  you  overcome  the  farm 
problems  you  have  to  meet.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  secure  the  very  best  experts  and 
practical  farmers  in  doing  this. 

We  want  you  to  support  the  advertisers  by 
answering  their  advertisements.  They  will  go 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to  tell 
you  all  about  their  products.  You  can  with 
safety  deal  with  our  advertisers  because  we  are 
very  careful  about  what  advertisements  appear 
in  our  columns. 

We  want  you  to  write  to  the  paper,  tell  us  of 
your  successes  of  your  problems,  write  to  our 
advertisers,  do  a  little  boosting  for  the  Utah 
Fanner, 

We  are  not  asking  very  much  but  with  all 
working  together  we  will  give  you  a  paper  that 
is  worth  while,  one  that  will  help  you. 


A.TURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10.  1917 
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JCREASE  PRODUCTION  OF 

SUGAR  BEETS  NECESSARY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
We  have  been  asked  to  conserve  the 
igar  supply  and  to  help  increase  the 
•oduction  next  year. 
A  saving  of  one-third  in  the  con- 
unption  of  candy  and  sweet  drinks, 
onld  have  saved  the  situation  now 
infronting  the  northeastern  area  of 
b  country.  The  American  people 
in  assist  materially  by  reducing 
ieir  present  consumption  of  these 
xuries.. 

As  a  preliminary  step  toward  the 
mservation  of  sugar  against  a  fur- 
ier  shortage  of  that  commodity,  a 
ilegram  has  been  sent  out  by  the 
nited  States  Food  Administration 
rging  the  reduction  of  sales  to 
indy  manufacturers  of  one  half 
ieir  usual  amount. 
Our  Allies  are  thrown  upon  the 
rest  Indian  market  for  a  large  part 
I  their  sugar  which  they  formerly 
jtained  from  other  sources.  They 
ive  been  forced  to  reduce  their  con- 
unption  of  sugar  to  less  than  one- 
!th  of  our  average.  Their  need  is 
ir  opportunity  for  common  service. 
fHere  is  copy  of  a  telegram  sent  to 
hnmittee     distributing     our  sugar 

[ppiy- 

"We  consider  it  essential  to  reduce 
insistently  sales  of  sugar  for  pro- 
jection of  candy.  Must  be  reduced 
l  order  to  provide  household  and 
Hied  needs.  This  request  applies  to 
lanufacturers  of  gums,  cordials, 
Irups,  and  luxuries.  Manufacturers 
f  food  products  should  have  prefer- 
bce,  condensed  milk  companies  com- 
ig  first." 

ugar   Going    Out   of    United  States 
More  Than  Eighteen  Times  Faster 
Than  It  Did  Before  The  War 
Began. 

'The  Food  Administration  authorizes 
tie  following: 

The  vital  importance  of  conserving 
agar  supply  is  shown  by  sugar  ex- 
brt  figures  compiled  by  the  United 
bites  Food  Administration. 

In  1017  the  United  States  exported 
iter  eighteen  times  as  much  sugar  as 
•f  had  averaged  in  the  three  years  be- 
Jre  the  war.  In  1916  these  exports 
►  our  western  European  allies  were 
llteen  times  as  great  as  the  average 
or  the  three  prewar  years.  In  1916, 
f  all  our  sugar  exports  to  the  west- 
ern allies,  70  per  cent  went  to  Eng- 
and.  By  contrast,  in  1917  France  re- 
vived 62  per  cent  of  those  exports. 
Over  Billion  and  a  Half  Pounds  In 
1916. 

In  1912  our  total  sugar  exportations 
unounted  to  83,747,751  pounds;  in 
913  to  47,987,761  pounds;  in  1914  to 
2,323, Mo  pounds.  They  increased  to 
■L.710,510  pounds  in  1915,  and  reach- 
id  high-water  mark  in  1916,  when  th( 
otal  was  1,665,895,639.  In  1917  the 
otal  was  1,254,551,280  pounds. 

The  western  allies,  who  in  1914  re- 
vived but  5,195,879  pounds,  in  1916  re- 
|fed  1,328,242,883  pounds,    and  in 
a  total  of  766,097,128  pounds, 
northern    neutrals,  Sweden, 
y,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  who 
the  war  were  purchasing  no 
from  the  United    States,  last 
ought  140,944,415  pounds, 
curious  feature  shown  is  the 
increase    in    the    exports  to 
which  rose    from  7,175,395 
in  1913  to  35,807,609  in  1917. 
s  partly  due  to  the  failure  of 
gentine  beef  crop  for  the  past 
ars. 

h  America,  which  prior  to  the 
rchased  little  more  than  1,000,- 
nds  of  sugar  from  the  United 
in     1917    took  142,853,818 

e  decrease  in  our  sugar  exports 
Of  1916  as  compared  with  1917  of 
411,000,000  pounds  is  more  than  ac- 
counted for  by  the  decrease  in  our 
shipments  to  England  of  734,000,000 

The  great  increase  in  our  exports 
to  the  western  allies  is  directly  due, 
of  course,  to  the  cutting  off  of  the 
English  imports  from  the  central 
Powers  and  Belgium,  together  with 
the  decrease  in  sugar  ':rops  in  France 

We  practically  exported  no  sugar 
to  the  northern  neutrals  before  the 
war.    In  1917  our  exports    to  these 


countries  constituted  11.2  per  cent  of 
our  total  exports. 

In  1913  Norway  imported  48,138 
tons  from  Germany.  Denmark,  9,485 
tons;  Holland,  28,379  tons. 

England's   Reduced  Consumption. 

England  before  the  war  had  the 
largest  per  capita  consumption  of 
sugar  of  any  nation.  This  amounted 
to  93 Vi  pounds  per  person  per  year. 
This  has  now  been  reduced  to  26 
pounds  per  year,  or  about  1  ounce  per 
day  per  person.  Prior  to  the  war 
England  received  38.55  per  cent  of  her 
sugar  supply  from  Germany,  15.73  per 
cent  from-  Austria-Hungary,  9.43  per 
cent  from  the  Netherlands,  6.7  per 
cent  from  Java,  7.1  per  cent  from 
Cuba,  and  only  1.14  per  cent  from  the 
United  States. 

The  United  States  consumption  of 
sugar  averages  about  90  pounds  per 
year  per  person.  The  Food  Administ- 
ration has  asked  the  saving  of  7 
ounces  per  week  per  person,  and  if 
this  were  done  it  would  still  leave  us 
a  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  of 
67  pounds  per  annum,  as  compared 
with  the  26  pounds  in  England,  18 
pounds  in  France,  and  12  pounds  in 
Italy. 

 o  

SEED  BED  FOR  WHEAT 
Poor  Stand,  Many  Times  Due  to  Poor- 
ly Prepared  Soil. 

Give  the  seed  every  chance  possible, 
chance  of  having  a  low  percentage  of 
germination,  due  to  lack  of  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil. 

Fall  Plowing. 

Just  as  soon  as  there  is  enough 
moisture  in  the  soil  so  that  it  will 
not  turn  up  in  clods,  it  should  be 
plowed  to  a  depth  of  seven  inches  if 
possible.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
plowing,  the  soil  should  be  well 
worked  down  with  a  disk,  harrow,  or 
roller,  in  order  that  the  upper  three 
inches,  at  least,  may  be  finely  di- 
vided with  a  well  compacted  condi- 
tion below,  which  is  very  necessary 
for  a  well  formed  wheat  seed  bed. 
In  addition  to  the  fine  condition  of 
the  soil  all  weeds  have  been  killed. 
This  sort  of  preparation  is  only  nec- 
essary in  case  a  stubble  is  left  by  the 
preceding  crop,  ff  a  cultivated  crop 
precedes  the  wheat,  a  very  good 
seed  bed  can  be  prepared  by  simply 
disking  and  harrowing,  providing 
tuere  is  no  large  quantity  of  weeds. 
If  there  is  a  large  number  of  weeds 
present,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plow  shallow  and  then  disk. 

Good   Point  of  Thorough  Tillage 

If  the  soil  is  plowed  early  in  the 
fall,  all  water,  which  comes  with 
early  rains,  is  conserved,  in  addition' 
to  holding  the  water  which  is  al- 
ready in  the  soil,  all  for  use  of  the 
wheat  plant.  Also,  the  chances  for 
more  available  plant  food  material 
are  much  greater,  for  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil, 
food  for  the  plant  is  continually  go- 
ing into  solution  which  is  then  ready 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  roots.  By 
bringing  about  a  fineness  of  the  soil 
through  thorough  cultivation  the 
cappilary  action  is  increased  and 
this  means  that  water  is  brought  up 
from  greater  depths  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  Aeration  of  the  soil  be- 
comes greater  when  proper  methods 
are  used  to  work  it.  A  sufficient 
supply  of  oxygen  is  not  only  essen- 
tial to  the  plants  themselves,  but  is 
very  necessary  to  bring  about  effi- 
cient bacterial  action,  which  assists 
so  much  in  providing  available  plant 
food  for  all  vegetation.  With  the 
fine  mulch  on  the  upper  few  inches 
of  f-oii  there  will  be  very  little  mois- 
ture lost  by  evaporation  and  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  an  ideal  home  for 
the  germination  of  seed. 

With  a  little  more  attention  paid  to 
the  importance  of  uuorough  tillage 
and  proper  methods  of  seed  bed  prep- 
aration, there  will  b.e  a  wonderful  in- 
crease in  our  wheat  crop. — E.  B. 
Hitchcock,  Department  of  Soils. 


OLD   FASHIONED  CORN  MEAL 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
good  old  fashioned  corn  meal  days. 
Not  all  mills  are  prepared  to  grind 
corn  meal  but  there  are  many  estab- 
lishments, even  on  farms,  where  feed 
grinders  are  available.  Perhaps  they 
can  not  be  adjusted  to  grind  meal 
sufficiently  fine  for  table  use  the  first 
time  that  it  is  run  through  but  let  it 
be  ground,  if  need  be,  a  second  or  a 
third  time.  Corn  meal  should  not  be 
ground  too  fine,  in  any  event. 

Many  boys  and  girls  grew  an  acre 
or  more  of  corn  this  year. 

They  can  convert  their  better  ears 
into  a  high-priced  and  a  very  valuable 
human  food  and  thus  help  to  conserve 
our  wheat  stocks  if  they  will  hand 
pick  the  ears  and  shell  them  and  have 
the  corn  ground  into  meal.  Sack  in 
five  or  ten  pound  packages  and  sell 
them  to  the  neighbors  or  to  the  neigh- 
boring stores. 

This  manner  of  marketing  will  bring 
much  larger  returns  for  the  crop  and 
the  neighbors  will  enjoy  having  corn 
bread  and  mush  that  will  harden  back 
to  the  good  old  days  when  corn  bread 
was  an  important  part  of  the  evening 
meal,  along  with  good  wholesome  milk 
and  then,  too,  corn  mush  served  hot 
or  allowed  to  cool  and  then  fry  were 
equally  good.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  these  starchy  foods  need 
to  be  very  well  cooked  or  baked. 

Don't  allow  soft  ears  to  be  used  for 
corn  meal. 

Let  s  have  some  more  old  fashioned 
corn  meal. 

 o  


The  worry  cow  would  have  lived  till 
now 

If  she  had  not  lost  her  breath; 
But  she  thought  her  hay  would  not 
last  all  day, 
So  she  choked  herself  to  deatn. 


 o  . 

HAY  PRICE  WiLL  SOAR  STEADILY 

Utah  farmers  and  stockmen  may 
look  forward  to  constantly  increasing 
prices  of  hay,  according  to  the 
November  1  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Twelfth  district  federal  reserve  bank 
at  San  Francisco,  which  says: 

"Constantly  increasing  hay  prices, 
with  alfalfa  now  quoted  at  $25  a  ton, 
are  causing  many  farmers  in  central 
Oregon  to  ship  their  breed'ng  cattle  to 
market.  Purchases  by  large  interests 
to  feed  sheep  during  the  winter  and  by 
the  government  for  the  16,000  head  of 
horses  and  mules  at  the  American 
Lake  cantonment  are  given  as  the 
contributing  causes." 

The  bulletin  says  the  hay  crop  is 
about  normal,  with  decreases  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  and  increases  in 
California,  Idaho  and  Utah. 

In  southern  Idaho  the  prune  crop  is 
only  40  per  cent  of  the  normal  crop; 
the  loss,  the  bulletin  declares,  being 
due  to  abnormally  hot  weather  in  Oc- 
tober. 


PROFITABLE  HOGS 

are  the  healthy  ones ;  and  the 
problem  of  the  hog  raiser  is  to 
keep  them  so. 

For  scours,  thumps,  distem- 
per and  other  ailments,  try 
Sloan's  Liniment.  Quickly 
effective  and  promptly  relieves 
Have  it  always  handy.  You 
will  find  many  uses  for  Sloan's 
Liniment  in  your  home. 

At  all  dealers.  25c  -  50c -$1.00. 
The  $1.00  bottle  has  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  25c 
size. 


Sloan's 
Linimeni 


Sivi  Grain  For 
Human  Fata' 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 
SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  ft  Milling 
C. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Send  your  orders  for  Butter  Wrap- 
pers today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


THE  TRUTH 

When  he  dismissed  her  she  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  for  a  recommendation. 
He  wrote:  "This  young  woman  has 
been  in  my  employ  for  a  week  and  I 
am  satisfied." 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Coun  try 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 
A  NEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
WriU 

Melville  Land  Company 
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SAVORY  POTATOES  FOR 

HOME-SUPPLIES 

When  all  the  family  gathers  around 
the  comfortable  supper  table  every 
housekeper  '  takes  pride  in  the  sub- 
stantial hot  dishes  she  places  before 
them.  Nowadays  an  all:meat  dish;  is 
out  of  the  question,  but  a  combin- 
ation with  potatoes  will  stretch  the 
moat  flavor  and  make  an  equally  sat- 
isfactory offering.  , 

Here  are  some  potato  combinations 
that  will  please    a    hungry  supper 
erdwd.  ¥7 
Potato  Pie. 

to  1  quart  of  hot  boiled  potatoes 
adil  enough  hot  milk  to  moisten. 
Season  with  buttei*.  and  salt.  Mash 
in  kettle  in  which  they  Were  boiled 
and  beat  with  a  fork  until  light.  Stir 
in  Vi  cup  of  minced  ham.  Have  ready 
4  hard  boiled  eggs  ana  y2  cup  of  stock 
or  gravy.  Arrange  potatoes  and 
sliced  eggs  in  dish  in.  alternate  layers 
with  potatoes  forming  top  and  bottom 
layers.  Moisten  with  the  gravy. 
Brush  over  the  top  with  milk  or  egg 
and  brown  in  hot  oven. 

This  dish  can  be  arranged  in  three 
layers  with  the  middle  layer  some 
kind  of  meat  hasu  bound  together 
with  egg  or  thickened  gravy. 

Potato  Turnovers. 

Boil  and  put  through  the  ricer 
enough  potatoes  to  measure  a  pint. 
Add  1  well  beaten  egg,  1  tablespoon  of 
flour  and  season  with  salt.  Turn  on 
floured  board,  and  roll  out  in  circles 
size  of  saucer.  Place  on  i  each  a 
large  spoonful  of  dry  hash  seasoned 
with  onions  and  parsley  chopped  fine. 
Tfcis  bash  should  be  dry  or  bound  to- 
gether with  thickening.  Double  over 
a4d  pinch  together  like  a  turnover. 
Place  on  greased  baking  sheet  and 
brown  in  hot  oven.  Serve  with  a 
thickened  sauce  made  from  the  gravy 
in  which  the  meat  -Was  cooked  or  with 
a  tomato  sauce. 

Family  Potatoes. 

,Use  6  cold  or  freshly  boiled  pota- 
toes. Cut  into  quarters  and  put  in 
saucepan  with  a  pint  of  gravy  or 
soup  stock.  Add  1  chopped  onion,  salt 
and  a  little  red  pepper.  Simmer  on 
back  of  stove  half  an  hour  before 
serving. 

.      Potato  Roll. 

Heat  1  pint  of  mashed  potatoes  and 
V2  cup  of  milk  in  saucepan.  Add  1 
tablespoon  of  chopped  parsley,  salt, 
and  a  little  red  pepper  or  paprika. 
Stir  in  4  well-beaten  eggs  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Remove  from  fire  and 
beat  until  light.  Heat  1  tablespoon 
of  fat  in  frying  pan,  and  spread  the 
potato  mixture  evenly  over  the  pan. 
Cook  until  golden  brown.  Roll  like 
an  omelet  and  serve  smoking  hot. 

Red  pepper,  6t  '  paprika,  is  prefer- 
able to  black  pepper  in  tnese  potato 
dishes'" ' 

 O — a-ysr-w  w  m 

POTATOES  WITH  MEAT. 
Scientific  Basis  for  Trite  Combination 
\ — Not  a  Mere  Food  Prejudice. 

IMeat  and  potatoes  are  a  good  food 
combination,  and  may  be  a  better  diet 
than  bread  and  meat,  according  to  the 
Upited  State*  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture At  tbls  time,  when  a  plentiful 
supply  of  potatoes  makes  them  cheap, 
aqd  when  wheat  and  flour  are  high, 
thte  average  family,  Bays  the  depart- 
ment, may  find  It  wise  to  eat  less 
wheat  foods  and  to  use  potatoes  in- 
stead. Potatoes  at  $1  a  bushel  give 
mjpre  energy  and  good  mineral  bases 
than  bread  at  6  cents  a  half-pound 
loaf. 

Mineral  Content  of  Potatoes  Valuable. 

jjMost  persons  like  potatoes  with, 
mfat,  and  they  furnish  valuable 
stferch;  but  It  is  pointed  out  that 
mere  starch  is  not  all  that  Is  needed, 
and  that  the  mineral  content  of  pot* 
toes  is  of  value  in  counteracting'  the 
a#d-fornjlng  substances  in  meat. 
Theso  acids  are  present  alsoJ  In 
cereals,  while  vegetables,  fruit,  and 
milk  have  an  excess  of  neutralizing 
alkalis.  Therefore  potatoes  are  bet- 
ter with  meats  than  arg  rici,  "brefid, 
and  macafyjiij.v  •'  yO^Cf/^  .  > 


Furthermore,  potatoes  assist  in  re- 
gulating the  digestive  tract  to  a 
greater  extent  than  white  flour, 
macaroni,  and  polished  rice.  Potatoes 
may  be  added  to  the  diet  in  bread  it- 
self by  mixing  a  portion  of  finely 
mashed  potatoes  with  flour. 

 -o  

BREAKFAST  FILERS— 

THE  POTATO  LEADS 

Hashed-Brown  Potatoes. 

Chop  6  boiled  potatoes  and  season 
with  butter,  salt,  and  onion  and  pars- 
.  ley  chopped  fine.    Moisten  with  milk 
and  mash  lightly.    Place  in    a  hot 
greased  pan,  preferably  an  iron  SKil- 
•  let.    Spread  potatoes  evenly  over  the 
pan.    Cook  until  golden  brown.  Fold 
over  like  an  omelet  and  serve. 
Creamed  Potatoes. 

Cut  boiled  potatoes  into  cubes. 
Cover  with  milk  and  cook  in  a  shal- 
low pan  until  milk  is  nearly  absorbed. 
To  each  pint  of  potatoes  add  half  a 
teaspon  of  salt,  a  dash  of  red  pepper 
and  a  little  chopped  parsley.  Thicken 
the  milk  with  a  teaspoon  of  flour 
stirred  into  a  tablespoon  of  fat.  Serve 
in  pan  in  which  cooked. 

Savory  Potato  Loaf. 

3  cups  hot  riced  potatoes,  %  cup  of 
sausage  meat,.  2  tablespoons  of  milk, 
1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley,  %  tea- 
spoon salt,  Vz  teaspoon  grated  onion. 

Mix  together  all  ingredients.  Place 
in  a  baking  dish,  and  bake  half  an 
hour.    Serve  from  dish. 

 o  

THAT  SKIM  MIK— SAVE  IT 

Save  every  drop  of  skim  milk.  It 
is  a  valuable  food.  Use  it  in  your 
kitchen  and  on  your  table. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  beverage,  in 
cookery,  as  cottage  cheese, — too  valu- 
able to  waste,  whether  it  comes 
through  your  own  separator  or  the 
separator  at  the  creamery— too  valu- 
able to  be  thrown  away,  or  fed  to  farm 
animals,  if  it  can  be  used  for  human 
food. 

At  creameries  where  whole  milk  is 
handled,  skim  milk  is  often  thrown 
down  the  drains.  Creameries  ought 
to  make  their  skim  milk  into  cottage 

]  ch&6s8?onJ  Tf     \,U.  •  ffv  i   rt*  ncyaa'if 
Farmers  ought  to    make  cottage 
cheese  at  home.    Skim  milk  so  used 
will  supplement  our  meat  supply,  for 
cottage  cheese  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 

:  stitutes  for  meat.    Use    it    in  your 
cooking. 

Make  and  eat  cottage  cheese  and 
encourage  others  to  use  it. 

Make  puddings  and  soups  and  bread 
.  with  skim  milk. 

 o  

SCHOOL  LUNCHES 
Foods  That  Are  Both  Nourishing  and 

Palatable  Should    Be  Propvided 
to  Meet  Body's  Needs. 

Don't  let  the  school  lunch  be  mere- 
ly something  which  will  fill  the  lunch 
box  in  the  morning  and  be  only  a  sop 
to  stay  the  kiddies'  appetites  from 
nodu  until  night.  Make  it  a  real  con- 
tribution to  the  food  which  the  child- 
ren require  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
growing  bodies  and  active  brains — to 
satisfy  their  appetities  and  keep  them 
in  health. 

These  are  the  suggestions  of  home- 
economics  -'specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
,now  that  millions  of  the  future 
citizens  of  the  country  are  again  eat- 
ing their  midday  meals  from  box; 
basket,  bag,  or  confectionery  shop 
instead  of  from  the  family  table  un- 
der watchful  parental  eyes. 
Expensive  Foods  Need  Not  Be  Used. 

The  preparation  of  luncheons  which 
will  fill  the  needs  of  the  child's  body 
does  not  mean  the  use  of  more  ex- 
pensive foods  or  the  expenditure  of 
greater  effort,  the  specialists  point 
out.  In  many  cases  both  expense  and 
work  will  be  lessened.  What  is  need> 
ed  for  the  preparation  of  more  satis- 
factory lunches  Is  merely  that  par- 
ents and  "big  sisters,"  or  whoever 
fills  the  lunch  box,  shall  inform  them- 
selves  of  certain  facts  in  regard  to 
the  cbolco  and  combination  of  foods. 
„  The  need  ip  many  oases  is  for  neither 
more  nor  less  food  but  for  the  repre- 
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BETTER  THAN  BEER 
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Home  Visitors 
Excursions 

EAST 


Tickets  solds 
November  24 ; 
December  20, 

LIMIT— 
Three  months 
from  date  of 
sale. 


27; 
22,  24 


'  '  '     "'  '  -Sid.  01  Ui  '  t«u  DV  .e-Uli! 

Following  Round  Trip  fares  will  apply 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  or  Ogden.  (Kate* 
subject  to  war  tax  after  November  1,  191?)  '-' 

Denver,.  $27.50  , 

Colorado  Springs  _  _   27.50 

Pueblo   27.50 

Omaha  or  Kansas  City   42.50  - 

St.  Louis   o:3.70 

Memphis   62.50 

Chicago  siw   61.50 

Minneapolis  or  St,  Paul...!..:   58.94 

Correspondingly  low   rates  from  many 

other  points  to  many  other  points.  See 

Agents  for  details. 

L.  J.  KEYES, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Hotel  Utah. 

D.  S.  SPENCER, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


sentation  of  needed  food  groups. 
The  necessary  facts  are  set  out  plain- 
ly In  Farmers'  Bulletin  712,  "School 
Lunches,"  which  may  be  had  free  so 
long  as  the  Bupply  lasts  by  application 
to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  suggestions  are 
among  those  made  in  the  bulletin  for 
well-balanced  lunches  to  be  carried  to 
school. 

Basket  Lunches. 

1.  Sandwiches  with  sliced  tender 
meat  for  filling,  baked  apple,  cookies, 
or  a  few  lumps  of  sugar. 

2.  Slices  of  meat  loaf  or  bean  loaf; 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches;  stewod 
fruit;  small  frosted  cake. 

fl.  Crisp  rolls,  hollowed  out  and  fill- 
ed with  chopped  meat  or  fish,  mois- 


tened and  seasoned,  or  mixed  with 
sal^d.  dressing;  orange,  apple,  a  mix- 
ture of  sliced  fruits,  or  berries;  cake 

4.  Lettuce  or  celery  sandwiches 
cup  custard;  jelly  sandwiches. 

5.  Cottage  cheese  and  cbopp 
green-pepper,  sandwiches,  or  a  pot 
cream  cheese  with  bread-and-butter! 
sandwiches;  peanut  sandwiches; 
fruit  cake. 

G.  Hard-boiled  eggs;  crisp  baking- 
powder  biscuits;  celery  or  radishes; 
brown-sugar  or  maple-sugar  saud,- 
wiphes. 

7.    Uottle  of  milk;  thin  corn  br- 
and butter;  dates;  apple. 

S.  Raisin  or  nut  broad  with  butter; 
cheese;  orange;  maple  sugar. 

.9.  Baked  bean  and  lettuce  sand- 
wiches; apple  sauce;  sweet  chocolate. 
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Best  Apples  For  Home  Uses 

By  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  Horticalturist,  Utah  Agricultural  College 


"Apple  Week''  with  its  joys  of  applii 
eating  causes  us  to  center  our  atten- 
tion on  the  nuestion  as  to  which 
varieties  are  best  for  different  pur- 
poses. Tn  listing  apples,  the  lirst  con- 
sideration should  be  the  season  when 
they  are  at  their  best.  And  right 
here  let  it  be  said  that  an  injustice  is 
constantly  being  done  to  certain 
varieties  by  contrasting  them  at  a 
season  when  they  are  not  at.  tneir 
best  with  varieties  in  season  at  that 
time.  For  instance,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
Ben  Davis  or  tne  Gano  to  compare 
them  with  the  Mcintosh  or  the 
Wealthy  in'  the  early  fan  when  the 
latter  varieties  are  at  their  best,  while 
the  former  will  keep  splendidly  and 
will  not  be  at  their  best  until  the 
wiijter  or  early  Spring,  when  the 
Mcintosh  anu  the  Wealthy  will  be 
gone,  if  kept  in  ordinary  storage. 

Another  point  to  keep  in  mind  Is 
thii:  Because  we  are  familiar  with 
apples  that  are  a  splendid  success  in 
the  East  is  no  guarantee  that  Jhose 
varieties  will  do  well  here.  It  is  well 
for -lis  to  stick  to  the  standard  variet- 
ies that  are  successful  in  Utah  rathfir 
than  let  our  early  prejudice's  induce 
us  to  grow  apples  that  are  not  adapted 
to  our  western  conditions.   The  Bald- 


win,, for  example,  Is  grdwn  very 
successfully  and  abundantly  in  New 
York  and  Penfrsy>v»:nia  but  It  has  no 
prominence  in  Utafi. 

There  are  several  used  f*r  which 
apples  are  desired  and  we  should  not 
expect  to  find  any  one  variety  thai 
will  mort  all  requirements.  The  apple 
for  home  fisfi  may  not  be  the  best  for 
commercial  purposes),  wnere  special 
conditions  of  shipping1  rtSd  marketing 
must  be  fulfilled.  For  tne  htirflf*,  some 
apples  are  better  for  eating  wither?, 
being  cooked,  some  for  dessert,  some 
for  sauce,  some  for  baking,  some  for 
summer  use,  some  for  fall,  and  some 
for  winter  and  spring. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  In 
alphabetical  order  some  of  the  fall 
and  winter  varieties  commonly  and 
successfully  grdwn  in  Utah  which  are 
adapted  for  different  home  uses.  The 
season  given  is  that  when  the  appleB 
are  kept  in  common  storage,  rather 
than  cold  storage,  the  latter  facilities 
keeping  fruit  longer  in  good  condition, 
than  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary 
home.  The  data  on  the  quality  of  tne 
cooked  apples  are  from  results  se- 
cured at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  by  Prof.  Milam  and  Miss 
Gardner. 


FALL   AND   WINTER  APPLES. 


Variety  Season 
Arkansas  _ 
(Mammoth  Black13  3XAJ 
Dec.  to  May 


Eating 

Uncooked 


cL  imc*  Qual,ty  f6>  Mama; 
sauce      Pres  Dumplings      Jelly  fade 


Twig) 
Arkansas 
Black 
Ben  Davis 
Elack  Ben 
Davis 
Delicious 
Esopus 
(Spitzenburg)  Nov.  to  Feb. 


Good        Fair  VerygoW 


Dec.  to  May 
Jan.  to  April 

Jan.  to  April 
Oct.  to  Dec. 


Gano 
Grimes 
Gotten 

1  f  1111  . 
Jonathan         Nov.  to  Jan 


Dec.  to  April 
Nov.  to  Jan. 


Lawver 
Mcintosh 

Missouri 

Pippin 
Northwestern 
Greening 
Rhode  Islafid 

Greening 


Jan.  to  May 
Oct.  to  Dec. 


Oct.  to  Jan. 
Nov.  to  April 
Oct.  to  Feb. 


Home  Beauty  Nov. 
Stjlyrnan 

Winesap  Dec. 

Tamkins  King  Oct. 

Wealthy  Sept 

"VWilte  Winter 
•  Pearmaln  r>ar 


Wlnesap 

Winter 
Banana 

Wolf  River 
Yellow 

Bellflower 


Dec. 
Jan. 

Nov. 
Sept. 

Dec. 


to  Apr. 
to  May 
to  Jan. 
to  Dec. 

to 


Good 
Fair 

Fair 
Very  good 

7  ery  good 

to  best 
Nearly  good 

Very  good 
to  beat 
Very  good 
to  bast 

Fair  to  good 
Very  good 
•'  to  best 

Fair  to  good 

Fair  to  good 

Very  good 

Good 

Good  td 
very  good 
Very  good 
to  best 
Good  to 
very  good 


Poor 
Fair 


Fair 


Fair  Fair 


Xjood, 

Good   Very  good  Fair 

Excell- 
ent. Very  good  Very  good  Fair 


Fair  Fair 


Fair  Very  good 
Good  Very  good 

rait  (''!ifAy  good 

Good  Goad 

Fair 

Fair  Good 
Fair    Very  good     Fair   Very  good 

fair  .  Poor 
Excell- 
ent     Good  Very  good  Very  good 


Good  Verygood 
Fair  Excellent 


Fair 


Fair 
Very 
good 


Good 
Very 
good 


rch   Very  good 
to  best 
to  May        Good  to 

very  good 


to  March    Good  to 

very  good  Fail- 
to. Dec.   Fair  to  good, 


I     -TOhW  S-JSW 
Poor  Verygood 
Fair  Verygood 

r 


Poor  Verygood 
i  I',:;,  ';o  Good 


Good 

Fair 
Good 


York  Imperial  Jan. 


to  April    "  Filt 
to  April      Good  to 

HCwrjKirery  good 


Poor 
Poor 

Very 
good  Verygood 

Fair  Good 


FIGHTING  GOPHERS  AND 

SQUIRRELS 

By  W.  M.  Oshorn. 

Pocket  gophers  are  becoming  a 
greater  nuitfance,  and  the  importance 
of  combating  them  in  some  way  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  apparent. 
Pocket  gophers  are  one  of  our  most 
destructive  field  pests.  In  numbers 
they  seem  to  be  increasing,  a  ,fact 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  by  farm- 
erf$  who  are  growing  alfalfa.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  these  animals 
Hvfe  make  their  complete  extermina- 
tion almost  impossible.  However,  the 
fanners  of  any  community,  if  willing 
to  .practice  vigilance  and  co-operation, 
can  secure  approximate  Immunity 
from  the  ravages  of  the-  pest.  By 
vigilance,  the  individual  farmer,  also, 
can  keep  his  fields  practically  free 
from  gophers. 

Alfalfa,  it  seems,  furnishes  ideal 
jonditioDs  for  the  life  of  pocket  go-> 
■hers.  The  roots  of  alfalfa  are  thick' 
and  succulent,  and  extend  deep  enough; 
f>  supply  the  wants  of  these  animals, 
♦ben  they  burrow  below  the  limfts 
#f  frdst.  Furthermore,  the  ground  In 
4o  alfalfa  field  is  not  broken  up  for 


Good 
Fall- 


Fair 
Fair 


Good 
Fair 


several  years,  and  the  use  of  the  disk 
or  harrow  on  the  surface  does  not  in 
the  least  disturb  pocket  gophers. 

Information  regarding  the  breeding 
habits  of  pocket  gophers  is  as  yet 
somewhat  limited.  In  general,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  said  that  they  rear 
about  one  litter  of  young  a  year,  the 
litter  averaging  about  four  In  number 
It  also  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
young  are  born  in  March  and  April 
although  it  may  be  a  little  later  in 
the  season.  Pocket  gophers  work 
nearly  the  entire  year,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  fight  against  this  pest 
would  be  most  effective  before  the 
young  are  born. 

Going  Against  Gophers 

The  most  practicable  and  effective 
method  of  ridding  fields  of  this  pest 
is  to  poison  them  with  baits  of  sweet 
potato  or  parsnips  placed  in  their 
runways.  Such  pieces  of  bait  should 
be  cut  about  an  inch  long  and  a  half 
inch  square.  After  cutting  they 
should  be  washed  and  drained.  Then 
on  the  damp  halts  sift  slowly  about 
one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  powdered 
strychnine  (amaloid)  and  one-tenth 
of  that  quantity  of  saccharine  to  each 


Solve  The  Shirt  Problem 

By  Buying  "MADE-RITE8" 


You  will  learn  what  com- 
fort and  service  a  real 
work  shirt  can  give. 


They  are  made  strong  all  over  and  re-in- 
forced  where  the  wear  and  tear  comes — 
double  elbows,  double  yoke,  and  their  dur- 
ability is  attested  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied wearers. 

JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Never- Rip  Overalls 
and  Work  Clothes. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


TheEvertfreenNorthwest 
Invites  tou  this  Winter 


INT&RNATIONAbf 
1  PLAYGROUND'1 

M 


ol  few  hours  to  the 
west  of  you  is  a  land  of 
mild  temperatures,  salt 

breezes,  green  forests,  and  beautiful, 
busy  cities. 

Now  this  winter,  in  your  rest  time, 
recreation,  inspiration,  and  the  sight  of 
sport,  booming  business  and  preparations  for 
war  are  offered  you  in 


OREGON 


WASHINGTON  OREGON 


ISM  COLUMBIA 


Farmers  are  learning  that  vacations  pay  them,  as 

well  as  other  business  men.   Farmers  who  take  vacations  show  in 
cultivating  themselves  the  same  care  and  foresight  that  they  give 
to  soil  building. 

You,  too,  will  find  that  money  spent  in  improving  your 
health  and  broadening  your  outlook  is  well  invested. 
As  you  enjoy  the  amusements  and  study  the  in- 
dustries in  the  cities  of  this  territory  of  unlimited 
resources,  as  you  go  about  in  refreshingly  mild 
temperatures  by  train,  automobile  and  boat,  you 
will  get  a  sense  of  strength  and  enthusiasm 
that  will  abundantly  repay  any  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  you  may  make. 

Write  to  us  for  any  information 
Pacific  Northwest  Toarist  Asm. 

Deft  F,  L.  C.  Smith  B1dg. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 
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Flowers  lloom  every  month  m  the  year  in  the  Evergreen 
Northwest — the  finest  all-year-' round  climate  in  the  "World. 


quart  of  baits,  stirring  to  distribute 
the  poison  evenly.  The  strychnine 
and  saccharine'  may  be  ground  to- 
gether in  an  earthen  vessel  in  the 
proportions  named  before  sprinkling 
them  on  the  baits. 

Gopher  runways,  which  are  usually 
from  four  to  eight  inches  below  the 
surface,  can  be  located  by  means  of 
a  strong  probe  about  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  three  feet  long.  One  end  of 
this  probe  should  be  pointed  bluntly. 
About  a  foot  of  the  other  end  should 
be  reduced  to  a  diameter  of  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  bluntly 
pointed,  also.  By  forcing  the  small 
end  of  the  probe  down  near  the  go- 
pher workings,  or  a  foot  or  two  back 
from  the  fresh  mounds,  the  open 
tunnel  can  be  detected  as  the  point 
breaks  through  into  it.    The  larger 


blunt  end  of  the  probe  is  now  used 
to  enlarge  the  opening,  a  bait  is 
dropped  into  me  run,  or  perhaps  two 
baits,  and  the  probe  opening  is  closed. 

One  soon  becomes  experc  in  locating 
the  runs,  and  a  man  can  treat  from 
300  to  500  gopher  workings  in  a  day. 
Baits  need  be  placed  only  at  two  sepa- 
rate points  in  each  separate  system, 
which  is  usually  the  home  of  a  single 
gopher.  This  method  of  poisoning 
has  found  great  favor  wherever  it 
has  been  used. 


NO  DOUBT 

This  advertisement  recently  ap- 
peared in  a  western  paper: 

"Wanted — A  man  to  undertake  the 
sale  of  a  new  patent  medicine.  The 
advertiser  guarantees  that  it  wil\ 
profitable  to  the  undertaker.'' 
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THE  FOOD  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
the  uttermost,  and  everyone  realizes 
that  France  cannot  go  on  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  for  anotner 
three  years.  Yet,  French  statesmen 
are  so  afraid  of  the  possible  effect  at 
time  of  the  peace  conference  of  an 
admission  that  France  needs  assist- 
ance now  that  immediately  the  idea 
is  suggested  there  comes  an  official 
denial  in  one  form  or  another.  French 
statesmen,  perhaps  with  reason,  are 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  France 
will  get  an  extremely  short  end  of 
the  stick  at  the  peace  conference,  if 
there  is  a  suspicion  that  she  does  not 
go  into  them  stronger  than  she  went 
into  the  war  and  able  to  fight  on  for 
another  million  years.  But  how  is 
she  going  to  get  anything  at  the 
peace  conferences  if  the  Allies  are  not 
the  victors?  And  how  are  the  Allies 
to  be  the  victors,  unless  the  people  of 
America  know  the  full  truth  about 
the  task  imposed  on  them? 

This  complicated  situation  makes 
it  extrmely  difficult,  however,  to  tell 
the  truth  about  food  conditions  in  the 
face  of  the  imminent  probabilities  of 
thereby  injuriiyg  susceptible  official 
feelings. 

Focd  as  it  Affects  the  Individual  in 
France. 

As  I  have  kept  house  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  war,  I  can  speak  from  experi- 
ence on  the  food  situation  in  France 
as  it  affects  the  individual.  And  let 
me  remark  in  passing  that  one  learns 
a  great  deal,  when  keeping  house,  of 
which  one  gets  no  inklings,  when  liv- 
ing in  a  hotel  and  eating  in  restau- 
rants. One  can  always  go  to  a  restau- 
rant and  order  a  meal  and  get  it.  I 
have  heard  many  visiting  Americans, 
who  lived  in  France  in  that  way,  pooh- 
pooh  the  idea  that  there  was  a  food 
shortage  in  the  country.  If  those 
same  persons  had  had  to  search  the 
markets  before  they  had  their  meals, 
they  would  have  gained  a  very  differ- 
ent idea  of  the  food  situation. 

Sugar  offers  an  excellent  concrete 
example.  In  a  restaurant  one  is  fair- 
ly certain  of  sugar  for  one's  coffee. 
Three  lumps  to  a  person  is  the  rule. 
Formerly,  the  sugar  was  put  on  the 
table  in  a  bowl  and  one  helped  one's 
self.     Now,  the  ration  is  served  to 


each  person  separately.  Still,  one  is 
fairly  sure  of  one's  sugar  in  a  restau- 
rant. 

But  if  one  is  keeping  house,  one 
finds  that  one  must  have  a  "sugar 
card."  permitting  him  to  buy  a  stipu- 
lated amount  of  sugar  in  a  month. 
The  allowance  is  1%  pounds  of  sugar 
a  month,  if  three  meais  a  day  are 
taken  at  home,  1  pound  if  two  meals 
are  taken  at  home  and  %  pound  if 
only  one  meal  is  taken  at  home.  This 
means  for  the  person  who  takes  three 
meals  a  day  at  home  18  pounds  of 
sugar  a  year.  Tne  annual  sugar  con- 
sumption per  person  in  America  is 
85  pounds. 

One  would  not  he  likely  to  find 
this  out,  if  one  were  living  in  restau- 
rants in  France,  but  one  finds  it  out 
very  soon,  if  one  is  keeping  house. 

It  is  soon  learned,  also,  that  the 
"sugar  card"  does  not  mean  that  one 
can  demand  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
sugar  a  month,  but  only  that  one  is 
permitted  to  buy  that  much,  provided 
a  dealer  can  be  found  who  has  it  to 
sell.  A  dealer  who  has  sugar  will  not 
sell  it  to  anyone  who  comes  in.  He 
sells  only  to  his  own  regular  custom- 
ers. 

We  paid  last  winter  in  Paris  11 
cents  a  piece  for  eggs  and  $2  a  pound 
for  butter  and  there  was  frequently 
neither  butter  nor  eggs  nor  milk  to 
be  had.  Private  families  were  allow- 
ed to  buy  one-eighth  of  a  pound  of 
flour  at  a  time.  The  grocers  could 
not  sell  flour,  only  the  bakers.  The 
flour  mills  could  not  choose  their  own 
customers,  nor  could  the  bakers  and 
restaurants  choose  the  mills  they 
would  buy  from.  Lists  were  made  out, 
telling  each  miller  to  whom  he  could 
sell.  This  was  in  order  that  one 
section  should  not  be  able  to  eat  up 
the  stock  of  flour  belonging  to  an- 
other section,  or  one  baker  deprive 
the  customers  of  another,  when  all 
were  short. 

Wheat  Situation  in  France. 

Let  me  give  you  the  official  figures 
on  the  wheat  situation  in  France,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  question. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  he  a 
deficit  of  opproximately  5,000,000 
tons  of  wheat  in  France  over  the 
period  from  September  1,  1917,  to 
September  1,  1918. 


The  Greatest  Holstein  Sale 

of  the  season  will  be  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  Holstein  herd  of 
THE  PIONEER  STOCK  AND  ID  Al  RY  FARM,  AT  BUHL,  IDAHO 
NOVEMBER  21  and  22 

This  herd  represents  many  years  of  study  and  careful  selection, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  very  best  tolood  in  the  Holstein  breed, 
with  the  result  that  today  it  stands  head  and  shoulder  above  any  herd 
in  the  state  and  possibly  the  West  for  profiatble  production. 

The  last  year's  records  of  the  Buhl  Pioneer  Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation shows  that: 

This  was  the  only  herd  to  have  a  cow  that  produced  over  14,650 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  year, 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  to  have  three  cows  that  gave  over 
14,210  pounds, 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  of  Holsteins  to  have  a  cow  produce  over 
100  pounds  of  butter  in  29  days,  or  one  that  produced  683  pounds  of 
1  utter  in  the  year.  ^ 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  to  have  five  cows  that  averaged  600 
pounds  of  butter  during  the  year,  and  seven  to  average  over  14,120 
pounds  of  milk. 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  to  have  a  three  year  old  produce  2,442 
pounds  of  milk  in  30  days,  and  one  that  produced  over  575  pounds  of 
butter  during  the  year. 

This  herd  with  65  per  cent  of  the  cows  only  two  years  old  or 
under,  averaged  472.1  pounds  of  butter  for  the  year. 

This  is  the  class  of  stuff  that  will  be  offered  to  you  at  your  own 
price.  Cows  of  this  class  have  never  before  been  offered  you  at 
public  auction. 

The  entire  herd  of  60  females,  including  twelve  head  of  Registered 
Holsteins,  many  with  creditable  A.  R.  O.  records,  will  be  sold  with- 
out reservation,  together  with  the  herd  bulls. 

Daisy  Pontiac  Lad,  107258  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 
He  Jb  bred  along  lines  that  have  produced  many  past  and  present 
champions.  The  dam  and  A.  R.  O.  cow  1b  by  King  Pontiac  Ted,  from 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Korndyke  Triromia  De  Kol,  who  is  by  a  son  of  Sir 
Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol,  one  of  the  greatest  transmitting  sires  that 
ever  lived. 

The  herd  carries  more  blood  of  the  famous  KING  of  the 
PONTIACS  than  any  other  herd  in  the  Northwest.  Every  female  of 
breeding  age  is  either  bred  to  a  son  or  grandson,  or  carries  some  of 
his  blood. 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  DATE— NOVEMBER  21ST  AND  22ND. 

Purchasers  from  a  distance  will  be  our  guests  at  the  Buhl  Hotel. 
Transportation  from  the  hotel  to  the  ranch  will  be  arranged. 

Write  the  owner,  A.  A.  Stauffacher,  or  the  clerk  S.  .1.  Ilammel, 
both  of  Buhl,  Idaho,  for  tabulated  list,  or  any  further  information. 
Auctioneers — Colonels,  Walter  and  Clayton. 


The  normal  annual  consumption  of 
wheat  in  France  is  from  9,200,000  tons 
to  9,400,000  tons.  France  has  always 
been  an  importer  of  wheat,  her  aver- 
age production  for  several  years  be- 
fore the  war  being  9,000,000  tons,  or 
slightly  less  than  the  consumption. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  her 
production  has  fallen  off  radically.  In 
1914  it  was  7,700,000  tons,  in  1915 
6,065,000  tons  and  in  1916  5,840,000 
tons,  while  for  this  year  the  crop  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000  tons  with  a 
possibility  of  rising  to  4,500,000  tons, 
leaving  for  the  period  from  September, 
1917,  to  September,  1918,  a  deficit  of 
nearly  5,000,000  tons,  which  must  be 
made  up  by  imports. 

Wheat  Must  Come  From  America 

Where  can  those  imports  come  from 
except  from  America?  Italy  by  rea- 
son of  her  position  in  the  Mediterran- 
ean takes  the  first  toll  from  the 
wheat  of  the  Far  East,  while  England, 
of  whom  the  Far  Eastern  wheat  pro- 
ducing countries  are  colonies,  takes 
the  remainder.  France  can  get  a 
ilttle  from  South  Africa.  Argentina 
has  stopped  the  exportation  of  wheat. 
This  country  is  the  only  resource  left 
to  France. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  scarcity  of 
flour,  resulting  from  the  shortage  in 
wheat.  Let^  us  try  to  see  what  this 
means  to  France.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  realized  that  there  bread 
is  the  staple  a/tide  of  food.  It  is  the 
base  of  all  meals,  especially  among 
the  working  population!..  Breakfast 
consists  of  coffee  or  chocolate  and 
bread.  Luncheon  is  bread,  soup, 
coffee  and  often,  though  not  always, 
some  meat  or  fish  and  a  vegetable. 
The  big  dish  is  bread.  Bread  is  again 
the  base  of  dinner  or  supper,  however 
the  meal  may  be  called.  Bread  and 
cheese  will  make  an  entire  meal  for 
a  French  peasant,  with  a  glass  of 
wine  to  wash  it  down. 
Bread  Allowance  and  "Bread  Cards" 

The  French  soldier's  allowance  of 
bread  was  a  trifle  over  a  pound  and 
a  half  a  day.  On  account  of  the 
shortage  of  wheat  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  cut  this  ration  to  a  pound  and 
a  third  a  day.  And  it  is  not  necessary 
to  say  that  only  dire  necessity  will 
countenance  the  cutting  of  the 
soldier's  ration  . 

Another  thing  that  has  happened 
is  "bread  cards"  in  some  localities. 
There  is  no  national  "bread  cards"  in 
France  as  there  is  a  "sugar  card," 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  counrty  it  has 
been  necessary  to  restrict  the  use  of 
bread  by  local  regulation.  I  have  in 
mind  several  letters  from  my  friends 
among  the  peasants  of  Brittany,  tell- 
ing of  the  privations  they  were  endur- 
ing because  their  bread  was  cut  down 
so  much.  Remember  that  bread  is 
the  chief  article  of  diet  among  those 
people. 

France  Suffers  in  Silence. 

Do  not  think  they  complained. 
There  is  no  finer  souled,  stronger  or 
greater  people  in  the  world  than  the 
French  peasants.  They  are  heroes 
among  a  nation  of  heroes.  No  trial 
that  justice  and  right  could  demand 
could  wring  a  compiaint  from  Joseph- 
ine Herve,  one  of  the  grandest 
women  among  a  grand  race.  That 
simple  peasant  woman  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  without  a  word  of 
bitterness  she  gave  her  husband  to 
her  country,  and  she  is  schooling  her 
five  sons  and  raising  them  for  her 
country.  The  oldest  goes  to  the 
army  with  the  next  class  that  is  call- 
ed out.  When  Little  Chariot,  next  to 
the  youngest  of  her  boys,  writes  for 
her  and  tells  what  they  are  enduring, 
there  is  no  complaint,  no  bitterness. 
It  is  a  simple  statement  of  facts  in 
plain  and  homely  language,  the  story 
of  a  peasant  cottage  told  to  the  child 
she  nursed  and  loved. 

And  one  cannot  help  her.  One  can 
send  her  money,  hut  it  is  not  money 
she  needs  but  bread. 


RED  CROSSLY  SPEAKING 

"What  are  you  knitting,  my  pretty 

maid?" 

She  purled,  then  dropped  a  stitch. 
"A  sock  or  a  sweater,  sir,"  she  said, 
"And  darned  if  I  know  wnich!" 
 o  

Sent  in  your  orders  for  Butter 
Wrappers  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


The  High  Cost 
of  Wet  Feet 

Keep  your  children's  shoes 
water  proof  with  Duck-Back 
Shoe  Oil,  and  you'll  save  them 
from  sickness.  The  small  cost 
of 

DUCK-BACK 

SHOE  OIL 

cannot  be  considered  when  you 
think  of  the  expenses  accom- 
panying sickness.  Duck-Back 
Shoe  Oil  preserves  the  leather 
and  makes  shoes  wear  longer. 

Today  you  should  order  a 
can  of  Duck-Back  Shoe  Oil 
from  your  dealer. 

Utah  til  Refining  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  gave  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
and  ateamand  adesiretomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  lest*  coit.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  strong, 
catty  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
anil  requires  no  experience  to  run. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
Landes   A  Company 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment 


Better  anticipate  your  requlrmenta 
now. 

Cotton  Seed  Cake — Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food — Hay 

BROWN    BROKERAGE  CO. 
Ogden,  Utah. 
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TrackPULL  Tractor 


Here  are  some  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor: 

1.  Pulls  instead  of  pushes  Itself  over  the  ground. 

2.  Can  be  "gee-ed"  and  "haw-ed"  out  of  holes  and  soft  places  like 

a  team. 

3.  Has  full-power  pull  on  turns  as  well  as  on  the  straight-away. 

4.  Turns  clear  around  in  a  10-foot  circle  (5-foot  radius). 

4.  Plows  or  harrows  as  close  up  in  the  corners  of  fields  as  a  team. 

6.  Plows  as  close  to  vines  and  trees  as  a  team. 

7.  Makes  little  difference  how  far  off  center  you  hitch. 

8.  Goes  under  branches  of  trees  that  no  team  can  get  under. 

9.  Runs  stationary  machinery  up  to  10  H.  P.  when  not  plowing. 
10.  Weighs  less  and  costs  less  to  run  than  wheel-type  tractors  of 

same  ability. 

11:  Pays  for  itself  in  what  it  saves. 

12.  Light  weight  on  long  track  surface. 

13.  Cultivates  10  to  15  acres 'in  10  hours. 

14.  Plows  from  4  to  7  acres  in  10  hours. 

15.  Little  power  required  to  pull  tractor — power  all  goes  to  pull. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  description,  price 
and  terms. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH       IDAHO       WYOMING  NEVADA 


ISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

By  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Today     probably    several  million 
nerican  flags  are  waving  serenely 

the  varied  breezes  of  our  spacious 
id.  significant  of  the  calm  and 
unified,  yet  deep  and  lasting  patrio- 
m  of  the  American  people.  Be  this 
r  native  land  or  adopted  country, 
»  pledge  allegiance  to  that  flag,  un- 
ver  as  we  pass,  and  wear  it  in  mini- 
ire  as  a  token  of  our  loyalty.  And 
t  what  do  we  know  about  its  origin, 
I  meaning,  and  its  history?  A  lec- 
re  trip  to  the  United  States  National 
weura  in  Washington,  the  national 
pository  of  American  relics,  will 
ich  much  concerning  the  flag. 
Naturally  there  were  many  forms 

early  flags,  especially  colonial 
l»es  used  by  the  individual  Colonies 
d  militia  regiments,  before  the  flag 

the  United  States  was  established 

our  Continental  Congress  on  June 

1777,  now  celebrated  as  Flag  Day. 
is  act  required  that  the  flag  of  the 
lited  States  be  of  13  horizonal 
•ipes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and 
it  the  union  be  13  white  stars  on  a 
ie  field,  but  it  did  not  define  how 
my  points  the  stars  should  have, 
w  they  should  be  arranged,  nor 
ike  provisions  for  additional  ones. 

Flown  at  Sea  by  Paul  Jones. 
Dne  of  the  first  occasions  for  public 
iplay  of  the  Stars  and  Strpies  is 
d  to  have  been  on  August  6,  1777, 
len  the  new  flag  was  hoisted  over 
t  troops  at  Fort  Schuyler,  Rom?, 
Br.  John  Paul  Jones  is  said  to  have 
Bn  the  first  to  fly  the  Stars  and 
ripes  over  the  high  seas,  on  the 
nger,  in  November,  1777.  The 
itional  Museum  has  an  early  naval 
star  type  flag  said  to  have  been 
wn  by  John  Paul  Jones  during  the 
ir  of  the  Revolution. 
From  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the 
its  and  stripes  in  the  flag  have 
ried.  There  were  13  stars  during 
l  Revolution,  15  in  the  War  of  1812, 
In  the  Mexican  War,  33  to  35  in  the 
M  War,  45  in  the  Spanish  War, 
d  4S  today.  The  stripes  were 
wged  first  from  13  to  15,  and  then 
ck  again  to  13.  It  may  be  surpris- 
|to  know  that  our  national  flag  is 
long  the  oldest  flags  of  the  nations, 
tag  older  than  the  present  British 
ik,  the  French  Tricolor,  and  the 
g  of  Spain,  and  many  years  older 
m  the  flags  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
me  of  which  are  either  personal 
gs  or  those  of  the  reigning  families. 

"Star-Spangled  Banner." 
rhe  American  flag  of  the  highest 
rtoric  and  sentimental  value  to  the 
tole  country  is  in  the  National 
ueum  collections.  It  is  the  original 
ir-Spangled  Banner,  which  flew 
er  Fort  McHenry,  in  Baltimore  Har- 
r,  during  the  bombardment  on 
ptember  13-14,  1814,  and  was  the 
jpiration  of  Francis  Scott  Key's 
mortal  poem,  now  sung  as  our 
tlonal  anthem.  It  is  of  the  15-star- 
d-stripe  type,  adopted  after  the  ad- 
fcsion  of  Vermont  and  Kentucky  by 
Kct  approved  by  President  Wash- 
tfon  January  13,  1  794.  The  Star- 
angled  Banner  measures  about  30 
St  square,  though  it  was  probably 
mewhat  longer,  and  is  much  batter- 

and  torn,  with  one  star  missing, 
Mibly  shot  away. 

From  1795  this  form  continued  as 
e  standard  flag  until  President 
Miroe's  administration,  when  Con- 
ess  enacted  that  it  should  thereafter 
Pof  13  stripes  and  20  stars,  with 
e  addition  of  a  star  for  each  new 
ate,  commencing  July  4,  1918. 
Not  Carried  by  Army  Until  1846. 
It  seems  that  for  many  years  the 
my  did  not  carry  the  Stars  and 
ripes  in  battle,  though  it  had  been 
general  use  as  a  garrison  flag.  The 
Dd  forces  during  this  period  and  he- 
re carried  what  were  known  as 
itlonal  colors  or  standards  of  blue, 
Ith  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 
ates,  comprising  an  eagle  surmount- 
I  by  a  number  of  stars  emblazoned 
ereon,  with  the  designation  of  the 
xly  of  troops.  In  1834  War  Depart- 
ent  regulations  gave  the  Artillery 
>e  right  to  carry  the  Stars  and 
ripes.  The  Infantry  and  Cavalry 
in  need  the  national  standards,  which 
mained  the  colors  of  the  Infantry 


until  1841  and  of  the  Cavalry  until  1887, 
when  that  branch  of  the  Army  was 
ordered  to  carry  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
From  its  adoption  in  1777,  however, 
naval  vessels  universally  displayed 
the  National  Flag. 

The  history  of  our  flag  thus  indi- 
cates that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was 
not  officially  carried  by  our  troops  in 
battle  until  the  period  of  the  Mexican 
War,  1846—47.  In  that  war  a  flag  of 
13  stare  and  stripes  was  carried  by 
the  battalion  of  volunteers  from  Mary- 
land and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  flag  of  Company  I,  Fourth  Regi- 
ment of  Indiana  Infantry,  of  13  stripes, 
with  an  eagle  in  the  field.  Ten  flags 
of  the  National  Museum  collection 
pertain  to  the  Civil  War. 

Other  flags  include  some  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  a  flag  used 
by  Admiral  Charles  Wilkes,  United 
States  Navy;  a  miniature  flag  carried 
by  Capt.  C.  F.  Hall  in.  the  Arctic,  1864- 
1869;  the  American  colors  carried  by 
Rear  Admiral  Peary  in  his  Artie  ex- 
plorations in  1909;  the  flag  carried  by 
the  Smithsonian  African  Expedition 
under  the  direction  of  Col.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  1909-10;  and  numerous 
examples  of  the  National  Ensign  which 
has  flown  in  notable  engagements  and 
during  countless  worthy  achievements. 
 o  

CONSERVATION  OF  SOIL 

FERTILITY 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
broken  up  each  year  and  10  acres 
planted.  When  the  alfalfa  is  plowed 
up  a  crop  of  hay  can  be  turned  under 
to  advantage.  The  ten  acres  that  is 
broken  would  be  planted  to  corn  or 
potatoes,  or  a  part  to  each.  The  next 
two  years  beets  would  be  on  this  10 
acres,  followed  by  beans,  peas,  or 
grain.  The  last  year  of  the  rotation 
would  be  devoted  to  grain  witb  new 
alfalfa. 

"This  would  give  on  a  100  acre 
farm  50  acres  of  alfalfa,  10  acres  of 
corn  and  potatoes  together,  20  acres 
of  beets,  10  acres  of  beans,  peas  or 
grain,  and  10  acres  with  new  alfalfa. 
Although  this  rotation  has  a  number 
of  weaknesses,  it  also  has  many 
strong  points  and  if  practiced  in  con- 
nection with  a  liberal  use  of  farm 
manure  will  keep  the  land  in  good 
condition  for  each  crop.  It  also  in- 
sures an  even  distribution  and  income. 

"No  one  system  of  rotation  is 
adapted  to  all  farms  since  soil,  mar- 
kets, climate,  and  other  factors  are 
so  variable.  Each  farmer  should 
study  his  own  conditions  and  try  to 
get  a  rotation  adapted  to  them.  It  is 
important  that  the  subject  be  given 
attention  and  some  system  planned." 

 0  

FALL  WORK  IN  THE  GARDEN 
By  E.  R.  Bennett,  University  of  Idaho. 

The  successful  garden  is  not  made 
in  a  day.  The  big  crop  of  any  kind 
is  the  one  grown  on  prepared  land — 
a  preparation  that  follows  a  definite 
plan  or  rotation.  The  best  gardens  of 
next  year  will  be  the  ones  that  are 
started  this  fall.  Several  difficulties 
may  also  be  avoided  by  starting  the 
preparation  this  fall. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find 
people  in  Idaho  who  were  annoyed  by 
cut-worms  in  the  garden  last  spring. 
One  of  the  great  blessing  of  life  is 
that  we  are  prone  to  forget  our 
troubles  as  soon  as  they  are  past,  but 
in  garden  work  it  is  well  to  remember 
them  sufficiently  long  to  prevent  their 
recurrence. 

Now  that  "the  frost  is  on  the  pump- 
kin, and  the  fodder's  in  the  shock," 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  garden 
"sass"  has  been  gathered,  all  the  dead 
vines  and  refuse  material  should 
either  be  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the 
compost  pile  or  burned  on  the  ground. 
Give  the  garden  a  thorough  cleaning 
up.  Many  of  the  bugs  that  have  been 
working  overtime  in  the  garden  all 
summer  will  be  hiding  in  the  dead 
plant  tops  in  the  garden  over  winter. 
The  cutworm  mother  laid  her  eggs 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer 
around  the  various  plants  in  the  gar- 
den, and  the  young  larvae  are  now 
eating  in  the  roots  or  hibernating  a 
short  distance  under  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  waiting  for  the  return  of  spring 
and  the  young  garden  plants. 

If  the  arrangement  makes  it  pos 


sible,  the  poultry  may  well  be  turned 
into  the  garden.  Disk  or  harrow  the 
soil  to  expose  insects  that  are  hiding. 
Those  that  the  chickens  find — and 
their  number  will  be  legion — will 
trouble  us  no  more. 

After  this  cleaning  up  has  been 
done,  this  fall  is  the  best  time  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fertility  of  the  garden  for 
nex  year.  Apply  a  good  thick  coat  of 
stable  manure,  forty  tons  to  the  acre 
will  not  be  too  much,  then  plow  the 
land  three  or  four  inches  deep.  This 
is  the  one  case  where  the  harrow 
should  not  immediately  follow  the 
plow.  Leave  the  soil  loose  and  rough. 
If  this  is  done  late  in  the  season,  just 
before  the  soil  freezes  for  the  winter, 
the  cut-worm  and  grass-hopper  eggs, 


that  the  chickens  have  not  consumed, 
will  he  exposed  in  loose  soil  to  the 
freezing  and  thawing  of  winter,  so 
that  but  few  of  them  will  be  alive  in 
the  spring. 

This  work  may  seem  trivial  and  un- 
necessary but  it  really  means  a  great 
deal.  The  plant  food  for  next  year's 
plants  will  be  more  available,  the  soil 
will  have  a  better  physical  texture, 
and  a  lot  of  the  insect  trouble  of 
next  year  will  be  avoided  if  this  work 
is  done  this  fall. 

 o  

Modern  warfare  consists  of  united, 
corordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  en- 
tire nations.  If  the  present  war  teach- 
es Americans  to  co-operate  it  will  not 
have  been  entirely  wasteful. 


Home  Pledge  Card 

If  you  did  not  sign  a  pledge  card  like  this  some  time  ago  do  so  today 
and  you  will  reecive  a  beautiful  household  tag  to  hang  in  your  window. 

TO  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR, 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
I  AM  GLAD  TO  JOIN  YOU  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  FOOD  CON- 
i  SERVATION  FOR  OUR  NATION  AND  I  HERBY  ACCEPT  MEM- 
BERSHIP IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION, 
PLEDGING  MYSELF  TO  CARRY  OUT  THE  DIRECTIONS  AND 
ADVICE  OF  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF 
MY  HOUSEHOLD,  INSOFAR  AS  MY  CIRCUMSTANCES  PERMIT. 

Name  

Address   

'  Number  in  Household  Do  you  employ  a  cook?  

Occupation  of  Breadwinner  

Will  you  take  part  in  authorized  neighborhood  movements 

for  food  conservation?  « 

There  are  no  fees  or  dues  to  be  paid.  The  Food  Administration 
wishes  to  have  as  members  all  of  those  actually  handling  food  in  the 
home. 

DIRECTIONS 

Mail  your  pledge  card  to  the  Food  Administrator,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
and  you  will  receive  FREE  your  first  instructions  and  a  household  tag 
to  be  hung  in  your  window. 

Upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  with  your  pledge  card  and  a  return 
addressed  enevelope,  the  official  button  of  the  Administration  and,  if 
desired,  the  shield  insignia  of  the  Food  Administration  will  also  be  seat 
you. 

CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  MAIL  AS  DIRECTED. 
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SAVE    THE  SOWS 
Suggested  as  a  Slogan  for  Farmers 
Wrto  Wish  to    Prevent   a  Threat- 
ened Meat  Sfiortage. 
Selling  a  brood  bow  at  this  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment   of    Agriculture,  is  lik  .  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  eggs. 

W&en  pork  is  selling  at  18  cents  or 
more  a  pound  on  the  hoof,  the  hog 
breeder  may  be  tempted  to  turn  into 
cash  all  that  he  can  sell;  yet  the  de- 
partment points  out  that  ae  value  of 
a  brpod  sow  which  will  produce  such 
hightpriced  offspring  is  proportion- 
ly  increased  and  she  should  be  kept 
as  the  source  of  further  and  future 
profits. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
number  of  swine  in  all  countries  has 
decreased,  and  the  decrease  has  been 
marked  in  some  of  the  belligerent 
countries.  In  France,  for  example,  in 
the  three  years  just  before  January 
1,  1917,  the  number  of  swine  decreased 
38.12  per  cent;  during  1915  the  num- 
ber in  Germany  decreased  31.47  per 
cent. 

Situation  Critical. 

Breeding  stocks  are  being  depleted, 
and  the  department  says  that  the  situ- 
ation is  already  critical  and  threatens 
to  become  very  serious  if  the  country 
continues  to  be  drained  of  its  meats. 
Hogs  furnish  meat  more  quickly  and 
cheaply  than  other  stock  can;  the 
meat  shortage,  therefore,  can  most 
reajdily  be  met  by  swine  production. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  the  pos- 
sible increase  from  one  sow  is  1,002 
pigs  in  four  years,  on  the  supposition 
that  all  litters  consist  of  six  pigs,  that 
all  live,  that  half  are  females,  and 
that  each  gilt  should  farrow  at  one 
year  and  every  six  months  there- 
after. .  j ,    •  -  _  

Cut  Feeding  Expense. 

Another  cause  of  the  depletion  of 
breeding  stocics  is  probably  in  the 
high  cost  of  feeds.  Wnile  concen- 
trated feeds  have  gone  up,  the  depart- 
ment says  that  some  of  the  expense 


CUTTER'S 

BUCKLEC  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 
"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  PMs  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
Which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Culler  Laboratory  of  Ililnoi.,  CUtago 
Eutero  Afeot 


of  carrying  breeding  stocks  may  be 
cut  down  by  the  use  of  green  fall  for- 
age crops,  pasture,  alfalfa  or  clover 
hajr..  Brood  sows  may  be  maintained 
in  fair  condition  at  compartively  little 
expense  by  the  use^pf  sucn  feeds.  By 
sowing  in  the  corn,  or  as  a  cover  crop 
on  land  which  is  imely  to  wash,  sow- 
ing rape,  or  planting  a  root  crop,  the 
cost  of  wintering  sows  mi.  be  re- 
duced. In  brief,  the  department 
strongly  recommends  a  campaign  to 
save  the  sows  as  one  means*  of  help- 
ing to  meet  the  threatened  meat 
shortage. 


TRAPPERS 


Get 


"MORE  MONEY" 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 


"SHUBERT" 

the  largest  house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in 
NOR'I'H  AMERICAN  RAW  FURS,;i  reliable— responsible—safe 

Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for"*fior« 
than  a  third  ofa  century,"  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompjt,  SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  "3Ibr  ©luibrrt  ©hiuptr,"  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  Of  its  kind  published. 

Write  for  it-  NOW-lt's  FREE 

Att  QHITRVTRnr  t«#»  2S.27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
.  is.  anuisuiii,  inc.  Dept.  is#  chicago,u.s.a. 


MAKE  MONEY— RAISE  SHEEP. 

Be  patriotic,  make  money,  raise 
sheep.  The  nation  needs  the  increased 
meat  supply,  hence  the  patriotism,  the 
sheep  is  a  profit  maker  at  all  times, 
certainly  at  present  high  prices,  hence 
the  money  making.  Every  farmer  in 
this  state  should  keep  a  small  flock  of 
sheep.  They  are  easily  cared  for,  they 
eat  up  the  weeds  and  farm  refuse, 
thus  converting  valueless  material  in- 
to most  valuable  human  food,  and  they 
represent  a  way  to  get  quick  returns. 
This  State  has  but  two  million  head  of 
sheep  at  present.  A  few  years  ago 
Utah  supported  at  least  three  million. 
This  decrease  has  resulted  irom  taking 
up  part  of  the  range  for  farm  lands. 
Yet  the  fencing  and  cultivation  of 
range  should  not  have  decreased  the 
number  of  sheep,  but  rather  have  in- 
creased them.  In  Ohio,  a  state  much 
smaller  than  Utah,  where  there  is  no 
range,  there  are  more  Bheep  than,  in 

iUawvI    UvJ  mUiIUcSIwv 

While  certain  sections  of  Utah  are 
increasing  the  sheep  on  farms,  notably 
Sevier  County,  where  a  large  number 
of  small  flocks  have  been  introduced 
lately,  and  Summit  and  Morgan  coun- 
ties, where  fifteen  hundred  ewes  have 
already  been  placed  in  small  flocks, 
and  where  twenty-five  hunderd  are  to 
he  distributed  soon,  there  is  still  need 
for  a  great  increa^  i  in  numbers  of 
sheep.  Not  only  should  every  farm 
have  a  small  flock,  but  the  range 
should  be  used  to  its  full  capacity. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over  crowd 
the  rangp,  however.  The  importance 
of  sheep  in  Utah  is  at  once  apparent 
when  we  consider  that  over  nin  ty 
per  cent  of  the  state  is  range  land. 

Sheep  and  cattle  are  the  only 
animals  utat  can  utilize  the  range  ior- 
apre  to  advantage,  and,  of  these,  sheep 
utilize  much  more  of  the  available 
feed  than  do  cattle.  i\Ql  g.If^t 
 o  - 

HOW  A  WOMAN'S  RANCH  IS  RUN 

Mrs.  JL  S.  Nesbet. 

We  have  160  acres  of  land  under  re- 
construction, and  we  farm  it  only  as 
it  is  leveled  for  irrigation.  This  work 
is  going  on  all  the  spare  time  we  have, 
and  as  soon  as  the  land  Is  in  condition 
it  is  put  into  alfalfa.  Land  which  a 
few  years  ago  was  practically  worth- 
less now  produces  in  the  neighborhood 
af  $50  an  acre  a  season.  On  a  full 
stand  of  alfalfa  I  figure  on  one  half 
acre  supporting  a  cow  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  If  that  -cow  is  of  the 
proper  calibre  she  ought  to  average 
$10  a  month,  although  on  account  of 
the  poor  ancestry  of  the  average  cow 
now  in  use,  very  few  reach  this 
amount.  My  own  herd  does  not  aver- 
age it,  but  several  individuals  surpass 
this  figure,  and  I  am  gradually  build- 
ing up  to  It.  Pure  bred  Holstein  bulls 
are  used,  and  we  find  nearly  all  the 
young  heifers  make  very  much  better 
cows  than  their  dams.      ftool  toI 

About  thirty  acres  of  alfalfa  are  divi- 
ded into  small  fields  to  siipnprt  the 
herd,  averaging  thirty  cows  during  the 
summer  months,  or  from  March  to 
November.  After  that  time  they  are 
allowed  to  run  over  the  fields1  when 
there  1s  no  snow  on  the  ground,  but 
at  night  ttitty  fcr'e  kept  ln  :a  corral  and 
fed  alfalfa  Ti'ay  in  feed  r*ftfcs'along  in 
front  of  the  stahchlonsii  '  The 'Tacks 
are  filled  with  hay  ench  day  Just  before 
milking  time.  At  night  the  cows  are 
turned  loose,  but  have  access  to  the 


feed  racks  which  they  usually  clean 
out  pretty  well  by  the  following  morn- 
ing. No  mill  feed  of  any  kind  is  fed; 
no  silage  or  root  crops.  If  silage  were 
available  in  winter  we  could  do  much 
better,  and  such  will  come  later  on. 

We  have  about  eighty  acres  in  all  in 
alfalfa.  This  supports  the  herd  in 
addition, to  nine  work  horses,  two  colts, 
three  bulls,  as  well  as  the  calves  and 
young  heifers  which  are  raised  to  in- 
crease the  herd.    The  hogs  also  use 

•  alfalfa  hay  as  well  as  running  on 
alfalfa  pasture  of  about  four  acres. 
We  usually  keep  from  fifty  to  100  head 
of  Durocs,  and  to  the  t  and  the  calves 
are  fed  each  day  the  warm  skim  milk 

'  fresh  from  the  separator.  During  the 
summer  we  can  cut  each  pasture  just 
as  soon  as  the  cows  are  through  with 
it.  This  keeps  down  weeds,  the 
young  alfalfa  shoots  come  up  smooth 
and -even,  and  by  the  time  it  is  ready 
for  the  cows  again,  usually  three  or 
four  acres,  it  looks  as  nice  and  clean 
as  any  hay  field.  This  also  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  alfalfa. 
I  have  fields  pastured  for  seven  or 

;.  eight  years  steadily,  never  have  been 
resowed,  and  are  fine  alfalfa  stands 

;  yet.    We  use  the  fields ,  alternately 

'  about  four  times,  and  we  mow  them 
after  that.  This  spring  we  disked  and 
resowed,  using  seven  to  eight  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre.  This  cultivates 
the  old  alfalfa  and  the  resowing  will 
thicken  it  very  much  and  thus  in- 
crease the  crop,  botn  in  quantity  and 
quality.  We  put  in  all  our  spare  time, 
in  the  fall  especially,  leveling  land  and 
thus  each  season  sees  us  with  more 
acreage  in  crop.  We  propose  to  in- 
crease our  herd  and  also  our  fruit  area. 
For  help  I  have  one  hired  man. 
Occasionally  we  hire  an  extra  hand 
for  a  short  time,  as  in  pruning  the 
orchard  or  setting  out  young  trees.  I 
have  two  boys,  one  eight  and  one 
thirteen  years.  We  have  two  gasoline 
engines  which  do  our  milking,  separat- 
ing, feed  grinding,  wood  sawing,  and 
before  I  get  through  with  them  they 
will  do  a  great  many  more  things.  It 
does  not  take  long  to  learn  how  to 
farm  by  machinery. 

!•■•  .'— *— —  "  O-  ;  

Farm  hoys  should  lay  in  plenty  of 
nuts  and  popcorn.  It's  going  to  be 
patriotic  to  eat  it  instead  of  candy 
this  winter. 


PASTEURIZED   COTTAGE  CHEESE 

The  pasteurization  of  skim  milk  as 
the  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
high-quality  cottage  cheese  by  cream- 
eries and  milk  plants  is  recommended 
in  a  new  bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
Is  stated  that  by  pasteurizing  skim 
milk  as  it  comes  from  the  separator 
and  beginning  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess as  soon  as  possible,  the  cheebe- 
maker  can  better  control  flavor  and 
texture.  No  trouble  need  be  experi- 
enced in  making  a  high  quality  of 
cottage  cheese,  possessing  both  the 
characteristic  flavor  and  body,  from 
properly  pasteurized  skim    milk  of 

good  i Qwllty.  in o Torfi  ji  asinta  \xi t 

The  benefits  'to!.^  derived  from 
proper  pasteurization  are  so  great  as 
to  make  it  highly  advisbale  to  adopt 
that  system.  Little  additional  work 
is  required,  provided  suitable  equip- 
ment is  available,  and  but  little  is 
added  to  the  cost  of  making.  ^tt^lx. 

The  most  Important  advantage  de- 
rived from  pasteurization  is  that  a 
sanitary,  safo,  food  product,  free  from 
disease-producing  germs  is  insured. 
Pasteurization  aiso  allowa  a  more  per- 
fect control  of  souring  through  the 


JDApC     AND  OUNS 

I    Fl  r\  I      ^3    At  Factory  Cob* 

We  pay  highest  prices  for  Furs  and  sell 
you  Guns,  Traps,  Supplies,  etc.,  AT 
FACTORY  PRICES.  Write  for  FREE 
CATALOG,  TRAPPERS'  GUIDE,  and  Fur 
Price  T.ist.  E.  W.  BIGGS  A  CO.,  149  Blgg« 
Buildings,  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 


McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

Minneapolis,  mnn. 


Light  Wighr^X 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  Jobs  In  many  placas,  instead  of  one 

Job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— Bp  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  srnootWVanning.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction clutch pulley.  Bunsatanyspeed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck  it  may  be 

pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc- 
cessful engine  for  Binder. 

Also  used  on  Cora  Binders 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  M.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.R 


»  imiedy  >  q«  de 
peiul  on  for  Suavin,   Curb.  Splint, 
Ringbone    or    lameness.  LThoo- 
sauds  have  proved  it  lnvaluab;,-. 
,Get' a  bottle  front  your  druggist, 
Price  p«r  bottle  S  l  •  6  f © r  $S. " Treat-, 
ise  ou  the  Horse"  Kree  at  drug-* 
or  from  Dr.  B.  J.  KKNDAMM'O.. 
ttnrwuurg  Ful^,  V).,  I,  8.  A. 


I  WAN  ™*7?  AUGER 


;:..j^k^  has  sharp  blades  of 
the  best  steel.  Fastest 
of  all  augers.     For  post  holes 
and  wells.  Size*  3  to  Winches; 
Sincb  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iwan 
post  hole  diggers,  9lckle  edge 
hay  knives<$1.75  prepaid  P.P. 
if  dealer  will  not  sell  you), 
ditching  spades. drain  clean- 
ers, tile  hooks,  chimney  tops, 

etc  IWAN  BROS.  | 

Dept.A,  South  Bend,  Ind.  > 

G.nuln.  Iw.n  Auger,  and  hay  knlv.a  wtioleaalad  byi  Con.olldat.4 
Wagon  *  Mach.  Co  ;  Strovall.Patoraon  Ndw.  C;  Sail  Lake  ride. 
Co  ;  Zlon  Co-op.  More.  In.t.i  Salt  Lake  City;  Otk  A.  Low.  CM 

Offd.n.  Utah.  ;  -•''3)1 


Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Borln 
and  Drilling;  Machine 

Same  rig  boroa  through  any  soli  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hour.,  nnd  drills  through 
rock.  One  tcHin  hauls  and  operates 
muehine*.  Engine  powor  if  wnnteo. 
1.-.  y  to  operate  — po  experts  r..«led 


Smnll  Investmnnt;  easy  term*. 
Nafce  machlnA  pay  tor  ltfc.lt 

In  a  few  weeks  work. 


*  bis  di-raand  for  walla* 
Jld  ior  IrriK.lloo. 


Ther.  I 

W.UT  Mlo.'k  —  w-  T, 

Writ,  for  fro.  Illnatrntnd  rlrcu.' 
Ura  .Lwwlna  ditluj-ont  atylo. 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bos  ©->s        Clarlnd..  Iowa 

mmmmmmmmumtm 


use  of  pure-culture  starters,  thus  in* 
suring  the  formation  of  an  acid  curd,' 
giving  the  characteristic  sour-milk 
flavor  so  much  desired. 
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Selection  and  Care 

of  Work  Harness 


Hugh  E.  Thorp. 


Every-day  observation  proves  that 
there  are  more  than  many  farmers 
who  are  very  careless  in  both  buying 
and  caring  for  their  work  harness,  as 
their  teams,  and  harness  too,  will  tes- 
( tlty,  not  only  in  broken  parts,  cracked 
leather  and  looks  in  general,  but 
their  animals  are  bruised,  skinned  and 
scratched  unmercifully  as  a  result  of 
using  dry,  hard  collars  and  poorly  fit- 
ted harness.  Such  conditions  as  these 
always  come  at  the  busiest  season 
.when  the  hardest  work  is  to  be  done, 
but  such  troubles  can  be  easily  avoid- 
ed if  the  farmer  will  exercise  a  little 
care  and  good  judgment.  Perhaps 
about  as  good  advice  and  wisdom  as 
can  be  gotten  together  in  such  few 
words  is  that  in  buying  a  harness  a 
farmer  should  use  about  the  same 
judgment  that  he  would  exercise  in 
1  buying  clothes  for  himself,  which 
means  that  harness  must  fit,  wear  and 
look  well  to  be  satisfactory  to  both 
user  and  teams.  Harness  is  the 
clothes  in  which  our  horses  and  mules 
perform  their  daily  labor,  extending 
into  weeks,  months  and  years,  and  as 
their  comfort  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  owners,  it  is  only  evincing  our  hu- 
mane side  to  see  that  they  are  treated 
fairly.  Any  extra  care  and  cost  on 
our  part  fades  into  insignificance 
when  we  consider  their  value  and  that 
they  are  powerless  to  help  themselves. 
Ht  is  quite  a  mistake  to  have  harness 
literally  covered  up  with  metal  trim- 
mings and  ornaments,  for  such  not 
only  makes  them  more  difficult  to 
keep  clean,  but  adds  much  weight  that 
can  be  dispensed  with.  The  purchaser 
of  flashy,  gaudily  decorated  harness 
will  soon  regret  his  purcuase,  for  har- 
ness having  such  extra  weight  is 
much  harder  to  handle  and  a  good 
deal  more  expensive  than  just  plain 
harness  of  equal  quality  and  strength. 
And  then  it  is  very  inhuman  to  make 
the  teams  carry  so  much  unnecessary 
weight  in  hot  weather.  &o*» 

Every  spring,  during  the  season  of 
heavy  work,  many  horses  suffer  a 
great  deal  from  poorly  cared  for  and 
ill-fitting  harness,  and  as  a  result  are 
not  able  to  do  their  best  work.  Most 
of  this  suffering  is  from  sore  necks 
and  shoulders,  due  to  combined  ignor- 
ance and  carelessness,  particularly 
the  latter,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
use  them.  This  can  easily  be  avoided 
by  having  collars  properly  fitted  and 
cared  for,  and  the  harness  adjusted 
so  as  j  bring  the  draft  to  the  proper 
point.  A  new  collar,  even  of  the  best, 
is  usually  stiff  and  unyielding,  and  in 
jmost  cases  the  shoulders  are  made  to 
^conform  to  the  collars,  instead  of 
_ming  the  leather  to  shoulder  ir- 
larities.  To  make  a  collar  fit 
shoulders  exactly  the  leather 
uld  be  made  soft  and  pliable  by 
t  moi  :ening  with  warm  water  and 
soaking  in  a  good  clear  harness 
In  a  few  hours  the  leather  will 
sufficiently  pliant  for  the  collar 
be  drawn  up  and  fitted  closely  to 
neck  by  using  the  hame  straps, 
n  as  the  animal  works  the  collar 
will  be  adjusted  to  the  shoulders  and 
tiere  will  be  very  little,  if  any,  sore- 
ness, old,  ill-fitting  collars  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  giving  this  same 
treatment.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  there  must  be  individual 
collars  of  the  proper  size  and  adjust- 
ment, and  that  they  should  never  be 
lised  on  another  animal. 
v  Another  very  important  thing  is  to 
pave  the  traces  attached  to  harness 
at  the  proper  point,  for  this  deter- 
BlTfles  how  the  load  wh*  be  ap- 
When  they  are  attached  either 
high  or  too  low,  the  collar  is 
ed  backward  and  forward  with 
movement  of  the  shoulders  in 
ag  and  sore  saoulders  and 
s  inevitably  result.  But  if  the 
8  are  fastened  at  the  right  point 
will  be  Very  little  motion  at 
tops  of  the  harness.  It  Is  also 
int.  to'  have  bridles,  backhands, 
ching,  etc.,  that  fit  without  chaf- 
hot  only  from  a  standpoint  of 


usage  and  wettings  make  it  necessary. 
When  oiling,  the  harness  may  be  hung 
bo  that  practically  all  the  leather  can 
be  r&adhed  While  sitting  down.  All 
straps  must  be.  unbuckled  and  the 
leather  cleaned  ;  of  dirt,  sweat  antt' 
hair  before  applying  the  oil.  Oil  of 
the  very  heat  quality,  in  cans,  mixed 
and  ready  for  use,  can  be  had  at  any 
harness  or  Hardware  store.  An  appli- 
cation of  a  good  dressing,  particularly 
in  driving  harness,  after  oiling,  great- 
ly improves  the  appearance  and  pre- 
vents dust  from  sticking.  Metal  pol- 
ish is  cheap  and  its  use  adds  much  to 
the  appearance  of  a  team.  Harness 
treated  in  this  manner  will  last  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  those  that  are 
uncared  for,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Baying;  ih  money,  the  feeling  of  satis- 
fatcion  one  experiences  when  using 
clean,  neat-looking  harness  is  well 
worth  tue  small  outlay  of  time  and 
money  necessary  to  keep  them  so.  Fi- 
nally, keep  the  harness  in  good  repair. 


A  repair  outfit  consisting  of  thread, 
stitching'  awl,  rivets,  rivet  set,  pliers, 
clamp  and  other  neceasary  articles 
can  be  purchased  for  a  small  smn. 
And  a  stitch  in  time  may  prevent  a 
serious  accident,  or  broken  harness 
during  a  busy  time. 


n-^jjjo  J  on 


comfort,  but  the  animal's  disposition 
is  very  likely  to  be  spoiled  when  work- 
ing in  harness  that  rubs  the  hair  and 
be  given  to  the  correct  fitting  of 
bridles.  Of  course,  comfort  is  the 
first  consideration  and  the  bit  is  half 
of  bridle  comfort.  It  Bhould  be  strong, 
well  made,  large  enough  so  it  will 
not  chafe  the  mouth,  and  of  such 
shape  that  tne  rings  cannot  pinch  the 
lips.  Many  horses  have  been  ruined 
by  carelessness  in  this  respect,  and 
it  is  nothing  short  of  a  crime  to 
butcher  a  horse's  mouth  up  by  using 
severe  bits,  such  as  scissors  and 
curbs,  or  by  wrapping  the  bits  with 
wire.  These  things  can  be  avoided 
by  using  a  comfortably  fitting  com- 
mon-sense bit  right  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  head  piece  and  browband 
of  a  bridle  should  be  soft  and  as 
smooth  as  possible  with  rounding 
edges,  particularly  where  they  join, 
as  it  is  very  easy  to  make  a  sore 
from  chafing,  but  rather  difficult  to 
heal,  and  such  is  very  apt  to  make  an 
animal  shy  about  the  ea  =?. 

Traces,  hames,  backhands  and 
breeching  are  all  important  enough 
to  justify  careful  selection,  but  when 
harness  is  to  be  bought,  it  is  a 
good  rule  to  buy,  first,  the  best  collar 
obtainabl  ;  second,  a  comfortable  bri- 
dle, and,  third,  stout  lines,  and  then 
purchase  the  other  things  to  do  with 
these.  Most  of  the  horse  collars  on 
the  market  today  are  faulty  in  more 
ways  than  one,  but  neither  the  manu- 
facturer nor  the  dealer  is  to  blame, 
for  majority  of  farmers  buy  the 
cheapest  grade  they  can  find.  Manu- 
facturers maKe,  and  merchants  handle 
goods  for  which  there  is  the  greatest 
demand,  just  as  the  farmer  grows  the 
crops  for  which  he  can  find  the  best 
market.  The  best  collar  is  one  that 
shows  good  material,  expert  work- 
manship and  shape  and  construction 
along  approved  lines.  A  good  way  to 
find  the  best  collars  is  to  consider  the 
kind  used  by  experienced  teamsters 
who  regularly  do  heavy  hauling.  A 
collar  can  hardly  have  too  much  body 
or  be  too  rigidly  made,  for  flexibility 
is  not  wanted  in  a  horse  collar.  A 

large  body  gives  a  greater  bearing  of  the  young  men  of  the  West 

surface  for  the  shoulders,  and  sets 
the  traces  tar  enough  from  the  sides 
to  prevent  rubbing. 

Harness  will  last  longer  and  give 
much  better  service  if  a  few  simple 
rules  for  keeping  them  in  good  con- 
dition are  observed.     Stalls  should 


WHO  PRINTB  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

W«  are  printing  thouianta  of  Wrm#- 
p«rs  for  your  fallow  daJrjrtam  ant  ara 
aura  that  wa  can  plaaaa  you. 

Our  apaclally  praparaa  Ink  ant  v 
tabla  compound  papar  combined 
tha  beat  wrapper  on  the  market 

100    Buttar   Wraopara  ..  |  .!• 

200  Buttar  W rappere  l.M 

BOO  Butter  Wr  pera._ ________  •.»• 

1,000  Butter  Wrapp«r»  . .__  l.M 

Check  or  money  orcer  must  acoa 
order. 


You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 


Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  your  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested  1 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 
in  lifer 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 
cause? 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

•  •  .\.»  A  ofrS'i         -loori  t)dj  no  vigqu?  fiic/a  ■    .  -  r 

by  Dr.  Franklin  Stewart  Harrig  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men.     He  has  prepared    two    manuals  on 
vocational  subjects  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
tie  young  men  of  the  West. 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 
Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
book!     Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 


have  regular  and  frequent  cleanings, 
for  the  ammonia  gases  that  come  from 
manure  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
leather.  Sweat  rots  leather,  and  it 
is  very  important,  particularly  in  hot 
weather,  that  harness  be  wiped  off  as 
soon  as  removed  from  animals.  Har- 
ness used  only  occasionally  is  better 
if  cleaned  after  each  using  and  kept 
in  a  closet  or  other  place  that  pro- 
tects from  the  weather.  Those  in 
daily  use  should  be  giv  n  frequent, 
thorough  cleanings,  oiled  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  the  leather  soft 
and  kept  protected  from  dust  and 
dampness  when  not  in  use.  Dirt  and 
sweat  can  easily  be  removed  with  a 
damp  sponge  and  the  leather  wiped 
dry  with  a  woolen  cloth  or  chamois. 
Do  not  hang  the  harness  up  when  wet 
with  rain,  or  the  leather  will  harden 
and  break.  Wash  In  warm  soapsud3, 
wipe  with  woolen  cloth  and  oil  thor- 
oughly. Neatsfoot  oil  Is  an  excellent 
preserving  medium  for  leather,  but 
even  the  best  of  oils  and  blackings 
should  not  be  used  to  an  excess  in 
hot  weather  or  the  leather  will  "burn." 
If  there  is  a  reddisu  coat  to  leather 
as  a  result  of  contiuned  use  and  fre- 
quent cleanings,  the  original  black 
can  be  restored  by  mixing  a  little 
lampblack  and  keroseen  with  the  oil 
and  soaking  thoroughly  in  it. 

Harness  looks  better  and  wears 
much  longer  If  kept  well  cleaned  and 
oiled,  and  rainy  weather  and  idle  days 
offer  a  good  opportunity  to  do  this 
work.  All  harness  should  be  oiled  at 
least  twice  a  year,  and  oftener  If  hard 
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Lehi,  Utah. 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 


ACCOUNT  "HOME  VISITORS" 

:  to  . 

Los  Angeles 

1       San  Diego 

'  Oakland 

San  Francisco 

GREATLY  REDUCED 

••■•■■•■■« 

RATES 

SALE  DATES 

Nov.  24-27 


Tickets  sold 
in  November 
Return  Limit 
Jan.  31,  1913 
For  tickets  and  further 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  Route 
or  address 
>*Wm.  Warner,  A.  G.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
i  i   • 


Tickets  sold 
in  December 
Return  Limit 
Feb.  28,  1918 
particulars 


SALE  DATES 

Dec.  20-22 
24  and  29th. 


i 


see 
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INCREASE  PRODUCTION  OF 

HOGS  NECESSARY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
To   win  the  war  our  government 
must  have  a  larger  meat  supply,  lhe 
fixing  of  a  minimum  price  will  sate 
guard  trie  producer  and  should  stimu- 

"^purpS-of  the  Food  Administ- 
ration holding  this  conference  was  to 
staoilize  prices  so  that  there  will  be 
an  increase  of  production. 

There  has  been  a  feeling  among 
the  farmers  that  something  should  be 
Sone  under  the  new  governmental  re- 
gulations to  control  the  packing  in- 
dustry and  stop  such  practices  as 
dropping  the  market"  on  days  when 
large  shipments  were  to  arrive. 

lo  get  an  increased  meat  supply 
nuickly  hog  breeding  must  be  in- 
Sreased  materially  throughout  the 
country,  and  in  certain  States  an  in- 
crease of  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in 
tue  number  of  hogs'  is  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 

Ai¥nf  Nation  is  of  great  import, 
ance  We  must  have  plenty  of  meat 
tor  our  armies  and  the  armies  of  the 
allies  in  the  field,  and  sufficient  meat 
for  our  civilian  population  and  the 
civilian  population  of  the    allies  at 

h°Toe'  have  this  meat,  breeding 
animals  must  reproduce  themselves 
so  the  offspring  will  be  available  foi 
slaughter  in  the  future. 

H?gs  can  be  increased  quicker  than 
any  other  kind  of  livestock. 

Therefore  a  larger  number  of  sows 
must  be  bred  NOW,  than  in  recent 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  imperative  demand  for  more  meat 
as  a  war  measure,  it  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  that  we  now  have 
an  abundance  of  feed  crops-corn, 
oats,  and  barley— with  which  to  pro- 
duce this  necessary  increase  in  the 
number  of  hogs.  The  demand  for 
meat  is  certain  and  it  will  be  profi- 
table to  the  farmer  to  market  some  of 
this  heavy  grain  supply  on  the  hoof. 

Pork  can  be  transported  more 
readily  and  economically  to  troops  in 
the  field  than  can  any  other  meat. 
Great  supplies  of  bacon  must  go  to 
the  boys  in  khaki  at  the  front.  Un- 
less NOW  a  larger  number  of  sows 
are  bred,  the  amount  of  meat  we  will 
require  next  year  will  not  be  avail- 

The  estimated  number  of  hogs  is 
4  000,000  less  than  it  was  a  year  ago 
in  this  country;  and  in  the  face  of 
this  we  NEED  more  hogs  than  ever 
before.  How  can  we  get  them?  By 
breeding  sows  at  once. 

The  exportation  of  pork  products 
has  increased  since  the  war  began 
and  will  continue  to  increase  during 
the  length  of  the  war.  The  foreign 
countries  are  devoting  their  farming 
energies  to  food  and  feed  rather  than 
livestock  production,  but  they  must 
have  meat  and  they  must  get  a  large 
part  of  this  supply  from  us. 

During  the  last  three  months  the 
price  of  hogs  in  the  United  States 
has  been,  on  an  average,  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  average  price 
for  the  five  years  from  1911  to  1915. 
In  view  of  the  large  crop  of  feed- 
stuffs  in  sight,  however,  it  is  believed 
that  farmers  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
taking  every  reasonable  step  to  in- 
crease the  supply  of  hogs  and  hog  pro- 
ducts. 

Pork  Prospects. 

A  birdseye  view  of  the  pork  situ- 
ation may  be  had  from  figures  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administ- 
ration. At  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
swine  in  the  United  States  number- 
ed 67,460,000.  In  Europe  the  decrease 
in  hogs  since  the  war  began  has  ex- 
ceeded 32,000,000.  So  the  European 
shrinkage  equals  about  half  the  total 
number  of  hogs  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the 
American  people  consumed  more  than 
three  pounds  more  pork  per  capita 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  than  in  the 
average  of  the  three  years  before  the 
war.  x  armers  who  are  doubtful  about 
pork  prospects  should  remember  that 
the  nation's  feed  supply  is  above 
normal  and  the  meat  supply  is  below 
the  demands  now  made  on  it.  Lower 
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hog-feed  prices  are  already  indicated 
in  the  reduced  price  of  new-crop  corn. 

In  a  recent  statement,  Herbert 
Hoover,  U.  S.  Food  Administrator, 
says,  "If  farmers  are  to  find  markets 
lor  feed,  it  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
turough  an  increase  in  animals.  The 
monetary  interpretation  of  this  situ- 
ation must  be  that  we  will  have  a  low 
range  of  prices  for  feeding  stuffs,  and 
in  view  of  the  European  situation  and 
our  own  shortage  in  hogs  we  will 
have  a  high  average  price  for  pork 
products.  Therefore,  it  must  be  to 
the  vital  advantage  of  every  farmer 
to  raise  hogs." 

 0  

BEET  TOPS  A  VALUABLE  FEED 
Beet  Top  Silage  Almost  Equal  To  Corn 
Silage — How  Tops  Are  Siloed. 

With  feed  prices  turee  times  what 
they  were  ten  years  ago,  more  care 
should  be  taken  of  beet  tops.  An 
acre  of  beets  will  produce  from  4  to  8 
tons  of  tops.  In  a  test  made  at  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  some 
years  ago,  beet  tops  made  into  silage 
without  the  addition  of  straw,  showed 
a  value  for  feeding  dairy  cows  almost 
equal  to  corn  silage,  which  is  usually 
considered  worth  $6  to  $7  a  ton.  The 
beet  top  silage  was  a  dark,  coffee 
color  and  was  not  eaten  as  readily  as 
the  corn  silage,  but  seemed  to  give 
as  good  returns  for  feed  consumed.  A 
number  of  feeders  made  beet  top 
silage  last  year  and  obtained  excel- 
lent results  from  feeding  the  silage 
to  steers. 

The  easiest  way  to  make  this  silage 
is  in  a  trench  silo  6  to  8  feet  wide, 
6  to  8  feet  deep,  and  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary.  The  ends  are  sloped 
so  that  wagons  can  drive  in,  over  the 
tops,  thus  packing  them  down.  Al- 
ternate layers  of  straw  may  be  put 
between  layers  of  tops.  Straw  takes 
up  some  of  the  moisture  from  the 
tops,  thus  improving  both  feeds.  When 
the  trench  is  full,  it  is  covered  witn 
straw  and  earth.  The  silage  is  cut 
out  with  a  hay  kniie  and  taken  out 
from  the  end. — Chas.  I.  Bray,  Colo- 
rado A.  C. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  Y  OU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


KEEP  THE  TRACTOR 

IN  GOOD  ORDER 

The  tractor  is  as  responsive  to  good 
treatment  as  an  animal  or  any  other 
machine.  In  the  case  of  a  great  many 
machines  the  response  to  good  treat- 
ment is  not  so  noticeable.  This  is 
true  because  the  tractor  is  a  power- 
furnishing  machine  while  the  average 
farm  machine  consumes  power.  If 
the  tractor  is  not  just  right  in  every 
way,  it  falls  short  in  the  production 
of  power,  This  is  sure  to  be  very 
noticeable,  as  it  is  usually  pulling  a 
full  load  and  only  a  small  loss  in 
power  cuts  down  the  amount  of  work 
done. 

In  the  case  of  the  power-driven  ma- 
chine, any  disorder  calls  for  greater 
power  to  operate  it.  The  horses  or 
the  machine  furnishing  the  power 
work  harder  and  approximately  the 
same  results  are  accomplished.  Hence 
it  is  much  easier  to  overlook  a  slight 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  a  power 
consuming  machine  than  on  the  part 
of  the  power  producer. 

If  any  part  through  which  power  is 
transmitted  is  loose,  it  may  cause  a 
reduction  of  power.  The  tractor  op- 
erator should  examine  his  macuine 
thoroughly  every  week  or  ten  days  to 
prevent  such  loss.  A  bolt  in  the  crank 
case  is  loose,  oil  is  lost.  The  adjust- 
ment on  a  valve  stem  loosens,  the 
valve  is  out  of  proper  time  and  the 
cylinder  does  not  give  full  power. 
The  clutch  is  not  adjusted  to  take 
hold  evenly.  Slippage  here  causes 
loss  of  power.  Similar  leaks  may 
develop  in  the  fuel  system  and  the 
ignition  system.  Any  of  these  cause 
heavy  drains  on  the  power.  Usually 
they  can  be  quiculy  repaired  if  at- 
tended to  early.  Left  too  long,  they 
a  large  repair  bill  and  loss  of  much 
valuable  time. 

The  throb  and  rythm  of  the  tractor 
may  result  in  a  breakdown  Involving 
should  be  a  part  of  the  operator  so 
that  he  detects  the  trouble  in  its 
earliest  stage— E.  R.  Gross,  Colorado 
A.  C. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject hap  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angela* 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $60.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  ia 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  la  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Laka  City,  Utah. 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  moat  productive  of 
any  raapberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  Its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  In  size,  delicious  In  flavor,  beautiful 
In  color.  It'a  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  aa  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  la 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  ia 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  aold  with  a  8 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  aa  re- 
presented. If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  bualness  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  ia  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  In  its  turn.  Ita  just 
ap  good  to  set  out  plants  in  the  fall  aa  In 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  conteat 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  ,  also  the  grand 
prize  conteat, 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


Wellington 


Utah 


WE  WILL  ACCEPT  LIBERTY  BOI 
ON  THESE  FARMS. 


We  have  just  received  information  fro^ 
a  German     who    Is  desirous 
leaving  the  country    to  sell 
farm,  right  In  the  center  of  tl 
Bear  River  valley,  one  of  the  be 
farms  in  that  valley,  containi 
sixty     acres,     five-room  hous 
barn  and  other  outbuildings,  nic 
little  orchard,  all    under  cultivfl 
tion.    The  machinery,  horses 
cow  go  with  the  place.    The  pre 
erty  is  immediately  across 
road  from  land  we  have  sold 
$200.00  an  acre  and  is  well  woi 
the  money,  and    is  renting 
$20.00  per  acre  per  year.  Adjoii 
ing  it  on  the  other  side  is  one 
the  finest  homes  and  farms  in  U 
Bear  River  valley.  Immediate! 
across  the  road  and  immediate! 
to  the  east  there  is  still  anotlu 
beautiful  home.    In  fact,  this 
in  the  district  where  all  of 
nicest  homes  are  built.    This  fs 
can  be  had  at  the  ridiculously 
price  of  $130.00  per  acre.  If 
are  looking  for  a  farm,  this 
tainly  will  appeal  to  you. 


SPLIT  WE  LID 

Very  thin  stock,  especially  steel, 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  joint  with  the 
ordinary  lap-weld  for  the  reason  that 
the  stock  is  so  thin  that  if  the  pieces 
are  taken  from  the  fire  at  the  pro- 
per heat  they  will  be  too  cold  to  weld 
before  they  can  be  properly  placed 
together  on  the  anvil.  This  difficulty 
can  be  somewhat  overcome  by  using 
what  is  called  the  split  weld.  The 
end  of  the  pieces  to  be  welded  are 
tapered  to  a  blunt  edge  and  split  down 
the  center  for  half  an  inch  or  so,  de- 
pending on  the  thickness  of  the  stock. 
One  half  of  each  split  end  is  bent  up, 
the  other  down;  the  ends  are  pushed 
tightly  together  and  the  split  parts 
closed  down  on  each  other.  The  joint 
may  then  be  heated  and  welded. 

The  split  weld  may  also  be  used 
for  heavier  stock  but  the  shaping  of 
the  pieces  is  somewhat  different.  Only 
one  piece  being  split  and  shaped  in 
the  form  of  a  Y,  while  the  other  has 
its  end  brought  to  a  point  with  side 
of  the  bar  just  back  of  the  point 
bulging  out  slightly.  This  bulge  is  to 
prevent  the  two  pieces  from  slipping 
apart.  When  properly  shaped  the 
two  pieces  are  driven  together  and  the 
end  or  lips  of  the  Y  shaped  scarf  are 
closed  down  on  the  pointed  end  of  the 
other.  The  lips  of  the  Y  must  be  Ions 
enough  to  lap  over  the  bulge  on  the 
end  of  the  other  piece  so  they  will  not 
slip  apart.  The  pieces  are  then  heat- 
ed and  welded. 

The  weld  must  be  heated  slowly  so 
the  pointed  part  will  be  brought  to  a 
welding  heat  without  burning  the 
outsido  lips.— S.  I.  Ross. 


Use  the  soft-shelled  eggs  at  home. 
They  ship  poorly  and  may  lower  the 
grade  of  the  others. 


We  also  have  in  northern  Boxelder  coua 
ty,  right  near  Portage,  a  farti 
containing  25fi  acres.  This  proij 
erty  has  two  homes  and  is  ■ 
under  cultivation.  It  is  fenfl 
with  one  of  the  best  fences  tm 
money  could  buy.  It  joins  fl 
forest  reserve  and  has  a  beaut™ 
spring  of  water  which  irrigates  I 
part  of  this  land.  There  is  jH 
schoolhouse  one-quarter  of  M 
mile  from  the  house,  railroad  sta 
tion  about  three  miles,  althougl 
the  railroad  passes  by  the  plai 
If  you  are  looking  for  a  n 
close  in,  where  you  can  ] 
stock  and  farm,  this  propertJ^ 
first-class.  This  property  can  b 
had  for  $5500.00.  Will  conside 
some  Salt  Lake  City  property  am 
give  terms  on  the  balance. 


Just  below  15th  South,  on  the  five-e 
car  line,  we  have ,  one  acre  w! 
a  new  two-room  house  for  $800 


In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  have  a  fir 
class  farm  containing  1S5  acr 
This  farm  Is  on  the  main 
and  right  near  the  town  of 
monton.    It  is  under  a  high  I 
of  cultivation;  has    a  first-lS 
modern  house,    eight  rooms, 
water  heat,  good  barns,  grand 
and  other  outbuildings,  two 
planted  to  orchard,  fenced  wli 
woven  wire    fence,    large  sr. 
trees  and  lawn  around  the 
water  piped    to    the  house 
barn;  in  fact,  every  modern 
venience  necessary  on  a  farm.  | 
property  has  been  under 
state  of  cultviaiton    for  a 
many  years  and  can  be  ha 
$150  per  acre,  on  terms.  Wil 
sider  Salt  Lake  City  propert 
part  exchange. 


$115.00  per  acre  will  purchase  a 

acre  tract  right  near  the  to? 
Tremonton.  This  farm  has 
under  cultivation  for  Nag 
many  years  and  at  the 
time,  one  of  the  best  buy 
we  have  ever  offered  in  tha 
ley.  This  land  is  situated 
heart  of  the  best  farming 
and  is  under  a  high  state  of  | 
tivation.  This  property  can 
had  at  one-fourth  down  and^ 
years  on  the  balance,  six  per  i 
Interest. 


KIMBALL  4.  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Wasatch  963. 

FARM  AND  RANCH  DEIV\KTMEI 


CAMAS  PRAIRIE,  IDAHO. 

480  acres  land,  123  cattle,  17  horse 
2  mowers,  rake,  buck-  rake,  hay  de 
rick,  spring  wagon,  2  lumber  wagon 
sleighs,  chop  mill,  gasoline  engin 
drill,  binder,  discs  harrow  and  oth> 
tools.  With  this  place  goes  165  toi 
hay.    Price  $17,500.00. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 

Uti 


Ogden 
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CUTTING  THE   FEED  BILL 

By  L.  H.  Cobb. 

Feed  for  our  bens  will  be  very  high 
this  year,  but  eggs  will  be  high  also, 
and  the  hens  must  have  the  feed  or 
they  will  not  produce  the  eggs.  It 
never  pays  to  stint  the  hens,  for  un- 
less they  get  enough  to  eat  to  lay  at 
their  best  they  will  not  give  any  re- 
urn  for  the  feed  they  do  eat.  Profits 
from  hens  are  always  in  proportion  to 
the  feed  they  consume  above  wnat 
they  must  have  to  maintain  a  fair  con- 
dition. Hens  that  are  always  hungry 
will  seldom  lay  except  in  the  regular 
breeding  season. 

The  price  of  grains  will  make  it 
necessary  to  conserve  them  as  much 
as  possible,  and  this  can  be  done  much 
more  than  is  the  usual  custom.  This 
year  it  will  not  pay  to  feed  grains  to 
supply  protein,  for  it  can  be  supplied 
much  cheaper  in  other  ways.  Then 
green  and  succulent  feed  must  be  sup- 
plied as  freely  as  possible,  for  it  will 
save  grain.  Milk  is  valuable,  also, 
and  on  the  farm  it  can  often  be  used 
for  the  production  of  eggs  with  more 
profit  than  in  any  other  way. 

Until  late  in  the  fall  the  range  will 
supply  a  lot  of  good  food,  especially  if 
the  grasshopper  crop  is  a  good  one. 
Where  large  numbers  of  hens  are  kept 
it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  keep  them  in 
small  movable  houses  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall,  and  scatter  these  to  a 
great  extent  so  too  many  hens  will 
not  range  over  the  same  ground.  The 
expense  of  the  small  buildings  for 
them  to  roost  in  will  not  be  great,  for 
where  they  are  open  they  will  accom- 
modate as  many  hens  as  can  find  roost- 
ing space  beneath  their  roofs.  The 
main  house  will  be  better  for  having 
the  hens  out  of  it  during  the  summer, 
and  if  it  is  inconvenient  to  prepare 
nouses  for  them  hens  will  not  suffer 
if  made  to  roost  outside,  though  it  will 
be  hard  to  keep  them  scattered  out 
without  a  house  to  snut  them  in  a  few 
times. 

Rye  is  one  of  the  best  crops  to  sow 
for  winter  green,  for  it  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  use  all  winter  if  sown 
early  enough  to  get  a  good  start. 
Even  sown  late  it  will  prove  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  winter's  feed. 
Sow  it  close  to  the  henhouse  so  the 
hens  can  run  out  over  it  even  on  bad 
days  unless  covered  with  snow.  Where 
hens  can  slip  out  and  pick  rye  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  on  severe  days 
they  will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
green  and  the  exercise  in  the  open 
also,  but  if  they  must  go  far  they  will 
not  do  it,  or  will  suffer  frozen  feet  in 
doing  so.  Kale,  bluegrass,  and  sprout- 
ed oats  all  supply  winter  green,  but 
rye  is  probably  the  best  sown  crop. 
Where  bluegrass  sod  surrounds  the 
house  it  will  supply  green  until  very 
severe  weather. 

Root  crops  furnish  a  good  substitute 
for  greens  when  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. When  the  hens  are  shut  in- 
side by  snow  the  roots  can  be  fed, 
either  by  being  cut  open  and  forced  on 
nails  driven  into  posts  at  the  right 
height,  or  by  cutting  up  and 
boiling  with  the  grain  ration. 
I  believe  that  boiling  with 
grain  gives  good  results,  and 
the  hot  feed  in  the  morning  will  make 
them  feel  good  when  the  weatner  is 
around  zero.  Steamed  alfalfa  will  su 
ply  protein  and  is  one  of  the  best 
substiutes  for  green.  If  the  alfalfa 
leaves  cannot  be  had  the  alfalfa  meal 
will  answer,  though  the  leaves  will  be 
eaten  more  freely. 

If  meat  scraps  or  milk  is  fed  liberal- 
ly corn  or  any  other  grain  can  be  fed 
for  the  grain  ration.  We  have  had 
good  success  feeding  only  corn  and 
milk  with  a  good  range  for  the  green. 
Our  hens  have  done  as  well  on  this 
ration  as  they  did  when  they  had 
wheat,  oats,  and  corn  for  grains,  and  a 
feeder  of  specially  prepared  mash  al- 
ways before  them.  They  have  had  all 
the  clabber  milk  they  will  eat,  mostly 
heated  just  enough  so  the  whey  would 
separate.  A  favorite  dish  is  such 
clabber  with  bran  mixed  in  until  it 
crumbles  freely. 


I  do  not  know  whether  the  wild  sun- 
flower is  of  enough  value  to  pay  for 
gathering  the  heads,  but  I  do  know 
that  the  chickens  eat  the  seeds  freely, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  will  not  pay 
to  cut  the  Btalks  when  the  seed  is  ripe 
enough  to  be  full  and  yet  not  to  shat- 
ter, especially  since  the  stalks  would 
be  useful  for  fuel.  Fuel  and  feed  are 
both  out  of  sight  and  sunflowers  are  in 
sight  in  countless  numbers  along  the 
roadsides  and  in  many  fields  in  most 
of  the  cornbelt.  The  stalks  could  be 
fixed  so  the  hens  would  have  some 
good  exercise  extracting  the  seeds 
while  the  stalks  were  drying  out  suf- 
ficiently to  burn. 

One  of  the  values  of  range  is  the 
amount  of  wild  seeds  that  the  hens 
get  to  supplement  the  grain  ration. 
Buckwheat  also  can  be  sown  in  the 
odd  corners  or  where  early  crops  have 
matured,  and  the  hens  will  harvest  the 
grain  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  milk 
stage.  I  have  had  my  hens  get  enough 
of  the  seed  from  a  small  patch  that 
they  did  not  care  for  much  grain  while 
the  buckwheat  lasted.  All  these 
things  help  to  save  grain,  but  we  must 
not  try  to  make  the  hens  hunt  too 
much  of  their  living.  At  night  they 
should  have  every  grain  of  corn  they 
will  eat.  It  will  do  them  no  hurt  to  go 
on  a  little  light  rations  during  the 
day  so  they  will  be  hungry  enough  to 
exercise  in  search  of  food,  but  at 
night  they  need  the  warmth  of  the 
corn  and  also  the  one  full  feed  in- 
sures their  not  really  suffering  for 
food,  or  rather  their  receiving  enough 
to  keep  them  at  their  work. 

 0  

KEEP  THE  HEN  THAT  LAYS 

Prof.  T.  E.  Quisenberry. 

The  good  hen  is  now  paying  better 
than  ever,  while  the  poor  hen  is  losing 
more  than  ever.  These  are  facts 
proved  by  actual  production  of  eggs, 
marketed  from  day  to  day  as  compared 
with  the  consumption  oi  present  high 
priced  food,  by  the  hens  in  the  Ameri- 
can Jiigg  Laying  Contest. 

The  main  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  hens  are  not  good  hens. 
In  fact,  if  we  use  as  a  standard  of  a 
good  hen,  a  production  of  loo  eggs  per 
year,  we  find  a  large  portion  of  all 
hens  in  America  fail  to  qualify.  It 
seems  to  be  a  recognized  fact,  based 
on  the  last  census  figures  compiled  by 
our  Government,  that  the  average 
farm  hen  lays  about  seventy-five  eggs. 
We  believe  this  is  perhaps  too  low  a 
figure  for  the  present — the  1917  aver- 
age hen.  We  believe  that  the  increase 
in  breeding  from  standard  bred  stock 
in  the  past  five  to  ten  years  has  al- 
ready made  an  improvement  in  the 
egg  production  of  the  average  hen. 

In  these  days  when  every  ounce  of 
food  should  be  conserved  by  feeding 
it  only  where  it  will  produce  its  like, 
or  more,  in  food  value,  and  also  in 
these  days  of  high  priced  grains,  we 
should  tane  steps  which  insure  the 
keeping  of  ail  -iens  with  good  laying 
ability  white  tne  non-producers  should 
be  culled  out  and  sold  for  meat. 

The  present  contests  have  proven 
the  following  methods  profitable, 
especially  under  present  conditions: 

1.  Keep  the  birds  with  rather 
large  plump  combs  and  wattles. 

2.  Hens  with  pale  vents,  pale  beaks 
and  pale  legs  have  been  good  layers. 

3.  Keep  the  late  molters. 

4.  Keep  the  pullets  which  mature 
quickly  and  start  laying  first.  Those 
which  start  laying  when  less  than  200 
days  old,  or  nearest  tuat  age,  are  the 
best  layers  if  they  have  had  the  right 
care. 

5.  Market  those  which  have  been 
slow  to  feather  or  seem  to  lack 
vitality. 

6.  The  skin  of  the  best  layers 
should  be  rather  loose  and  flabby  on 
the  abdomen  between  tne  vent  and 
breast  bone. 

7.  The  pelvic  bones  must  be  thin, 
straight,  flexible  and  wide  apart. 

8.  Market  the  hens  which  are 
bagging  behind  and  which  have  a 
heavy,    fat,    thick    abdomen,  which 


hangs  below  the  point  of  the  breast 
bone. 

9.  Keep  the  hustlers  and  heavy 
eaters  that  go  to  bed  late  and  with 
full  crops. 

10.  Birds  that  have  long  toe  nails 
that  show  no  signs  of  uelng  workers 
are  usually  unprofitable. 

11.  If  a  bird  meets  the  above  re- 
quirements It  should  have  a  broad 
bacK,  long  body,  stoutly  built  and  be 
in  good  flesh. 

12.  If  a  bird  is  not  molting  and  stili 
has  a  small,  drledup  comb,  covered 
with  a  sort  of  whitish  substance,  or 
if  a  bird  has  thick  or  crooked  pelvic 
bones  which  will  be  found  on  each 
side  of  the  vent  and  above  the  point 
of  the  breast  bone,  these  are  always 
money  losers. 

 o  

SEASONAL  DISTRIUBTION  OR 
EGG  PRODUCTION  DETERMINED 
Seasonal  distribution  of  egg  produc- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  affect- 
ed by  the  age  of  the  hen  up  to  three 
years  at  least,  but  total  production 
affects  the  distribution  regardless  of 
age,  according  to  a  study  of  the  yearly 
egg  records  of  several  flocks  of 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  of  dif- 
ferent ages  made  by  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College.  The  full  results  of  this  in- 
quiry are  set  forth  in  Experiment 
Station  Buaetin  149,  just  issued.  Much 
has  been  published  recently  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  poultry  magazines 
regarding  the  relative  value  of  pullets 
and  older  hens  as  winter  egg  pro- 
ducers that  might  lead  us  to  believe 
that  after  a  hen  is  a  year  or  more  old 
she  is  little  or  no  better  as  a  winter 
egg  producer  than  the  sage  hen,  blue 
grouse,  or  some  of  the  other  wild 
fowls  in  our  mountains  which,  because 
of  environment,  lay  so  few  eggs  that 
they  can  hardly  perpetuate  their  kind. 
This  is  not  entirely  true,  as  some  of 
the  best  winter  records  made  by  the 
Utan  Experiment  Station  flocks  have 
been  during  the  second  and  third  win- 
ter, while  the  two  poorest  records  for 
this  part  of  the  year  were  made  by 
the  flocks  of  1910  and  1911  during  the 
first  or  pullet  winter.  If,  however,  the 
pullets  are  hatched  at  the  right  time 
and  are  then  given  the  right  kind  of 
care  they  will  usually  lay  well  when 
the  price  of  eggs  is  highest. 

It  takes  considerable  time  and  ex- 
pense to  hatch  and  raise  a  flock  of 
good  pullets  and  we  should  not  dis- 
card them  from  our  laying  pens  when 
they  are  only  one  or  two  years  old  if 
tney  will  give  good  returns  during  the 
second  and  third  years.  Keeping  the 
hens  until  they  have  finished  the  third 
year  instead  of  selling  at  the  end  of 
the  second  season  reduces  the  cost 
and  trouble  of  renewing  the  flock  just 
one-third. 

 o  

THE  APPEAL  OF  THE  HOUR 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
than  in  the  former?     Save    one  of 
these  hauls  by  using  what  is  made 
here,  is  the  urgent  demand. 

This  will  apply  to  many  of  the  vari- 
ous other  articles  now  made  in  Utah 
such  as  canned  goods,  pickles,  jams 
and  jellies,  candy,  flour,  blankets, 
woolen  and  knit  goods,  shoes,  over- 
alls, building  materials,  printing,  coal, 
and  scores  of  other  daily  needs. 

It  is  an  unnecessary  waste  to  send 
out  our  raw  products  and  then  bring 
back  a  finished  article  that  should  be 
made  here,  especially  is  this  the  case 
with  finished  products  similar  to  what 
we  make  here.  The  cost  of  this  un- 
necessary duplication,  hauling  and  ex- 
pense of  handling  have  to  be  paid  by 
the  people,  the  consumers.  So  Mr. 
Hoover  advises  all  the  merchants  to 
patronize  the  home  manufacturer  and 
the  consumer  to  patronize  the  home 
merchants.  Insist  on  the  home  pro- 
ducts, thus  performing  your  share  in 
furnishing  employment  and  creating 
steady  permanent  payrolls. 

The  railroads  are  already  overtaxed 
in  handling  the  nation's  business  in 
equipping  and  preparing  to  do  our 
part  in  the  world  war,  so  that  this  ap- 
peal to  "Buy  at  Home,"  comes  as  a 
duty  to  our  government  and  is  only 
one  of  the  many  ways  wherein  we  can 
"do  our  bit." 

Utah's  citizens  need  not  hesitate 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  SALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  60. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Duroci" 


CHOICE    REGISTERED  DUROC 
JERSEY  PIGS 

Now  ready  FOR  SALE.  From  Richards' 
"Pathfinder"  and  "Defender,"  and  prize- 
winning  sows.  My  junior  yearling  boar, 
from  "Defender,"  won  2nd  pride  at  re- 
cent fairs  at  Boise  and  Salt  Lake.  Price* 
very  reasonable. 

V.    R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


KE3KO  FARM 

Ranches  at  Ephralm,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulls  and  76  Helfsrs 

also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  Introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  you 
acquaintance.  See  tneje  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 

PURE  BRED,  LARGE  TYPE  PO- 
LAND  CHINA  HOGS  FOR  SALE. 
Write  A.  C.  Anderson,  Box  1,  Ephraim, 
Utah. 


SEEDS  WANTED 

We  buy  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet 
Clover,  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Send 
us  your  samples  for  bids. 

Mailing  bags  for  samples  sent  free. 

THE  MANGELSDORF  SEED  CO. 

Atchison,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 

Tread  powers  suitable  for  sheep, 
dogs,  goats,  burros  or  ponies. 
Very  low  prices  for  immediate 
sale. 

H.  E.  WALKER 
Box  964,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

30  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES.  Late 
issues.  Value  $3.00.  Tours  for  25c  prepaid. 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


in  this  regard,  for  they  will  find  that 
Utah's  products  are  the  equal  of  any 
and  the  peer  of  most.  Her  manufac- 
turers take  pride  in  producing  the 
very  best  goods  possible,  consistent 
with  quality  and  price. 

Let  us  add  prosperity  to  ourselves 
and  our  state  by  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  steady  work  and  in- 
creased payrolls  through  mainten- 
ance of  our  industrial  life. 

"Buy  at  Home." 

o  

POTATO  STORING  DON'TS. 

Don't  store  potatoes  while  they  are 
moist. 

Don't  store  without  first  sorting  into 
table  grade  and  culls  for  feed. 

Don't  expose  potatoes  to  injury  by 
frost  after  digging. 

Don't  let  the  wind  dry  out  the  pota- 
toes.  A  bitter  taste  will  result. 

Don't  bank  potatoes  without  provid- 
ing a  ventilator. 

Don't  store  in  a  light  room.  Light 
lowers,  the  quality. 

Don't  cover  potatoes  with  damp 
earth  when  storing  in  a  hot  cellar. 
They  will  start  to  sprout  u  you  do. 

Don't  forget  to  watch  the  thermom- 
eter. The  ideal  temperature  is  from 
35  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit 

Don't  forget  to  sort  out  the  decayed 
potatoes  before  the  trouble  spreads. 

Don't  forget  to  serve  freely  every 
day.  This  will  help  to  keep  tie  stor- 
age supply  up  to  table  grade. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1917 


The  Value  of  Reading 


Irvin  Jones. 


Not  long  ago  I  handed  a  copy  of 
the  Utah  Farmer  to  a  farmer  and 
afterward  asked  him  if  he.  had  read  it, 
when  he  replied:  "I  would  not  give 
a  cent  for  it.  It's  not  worth  anything 
to  me."  This  farmer  has  always  been 
hard  run  and  always  will  be.  I  can  re- 
call several  of  my  acquaint- 
ances who  are  what  is  commonly 
termed  "hard  run."  Not  one  of  them 
ever  subscribed  for  an  agricultural 
paper. 

The  farmer  who  is  spending  any- 
where from  $3.00  to  *10.00  a  year  for 
reading  matter  is  the  progressive 
farmer.  We  have  one  in  our  locality 
who  takes  several  different  journals. 
And  he  carefully  reads  every  one  of 
them.  It  is  a  real  treat  to  be  in  con- 
versation with  this  man  on  farm 
topics.  He  is  familiar  with  every  pro- 
gressive movement.  He  is  familiar 
with  agricultural  writers,  every  live- 
stock advertiser  and  the  many  im- 
portant events  discussed  through  farm 
papers.  He  is  making  more  money  to- 
day than  any  two  farmers  of  my  know- 
ledge. He's  no  book  farmer,  as  the 
term  is  usually  applied.  Visit  his  place 
any  day  you  wish  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten  you  will  find  him  aard  at  work, 
using  both  hands  and  brain. 

I  have  no  desire  to  puff  any  certain 
farm  paper  or  to  please  the  editor  of 
any  of  them,  but  since  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  farm  jour- 
nals have  been  the  direct  cause  of 
many  prosperous  farmers,  I  am  forced 
to  make  mention  of  the  mistake  the 
farmer  makes  in  turning  down  such 
sources  of  valuable  information.  In 
looking  over  a  recent  number  of  The 
Utah  Farmer  we  gained  more  than  the 
price  of  an  entire  subscription.  Tne 
articles  on  the  silo,  the  sugar  beet 
campaign,  the  information  gives  about 
livestock  and  dairying  anl  the  helpful 
home  department  are  all    good  and 


should  be  read  by  everyone  who  is 

No  man  today  can  afforu  to  turn 
down  the  farm  paper.  The  man  and 
woman  who  reads  will  be  prosperous. 
We  owe  our  little  home  today  to  the 
knowledge  gained  from  rarm  papers, 
iv  e  are  not  rich  by  any  means,  but 
we  are  not  encumbered  with  debts. 
The  man  who  reads  will  sooner  or  later 
specialize  in  one  or  sev  ral  things. 
It's  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  horses,  fruit 
or  poultry. 

I  might  give  an  example  of  what 
one  young  man  did  and  he  received 
his  idea  and  much  of  the  information 
necessary  to  his  success  from  farm 
papers.  He  went  into  the  feeding 
of  livestock  in  place  of  seiung  his 
hay  and  grain  and  today  is  making 
good  money.  He  reads  carefully 
papers  and  books  and  profits  by 
other  peoples  experiences. 

So  will  it  be  with  any  intelligent 
man.  It's  the  well-informed  man 
who  makes  a  success  today.  I  would 
not  give  five  cents  for  the  man  who 
will  not  read.  The  best  farm  hand  I 
ever  had  was  one  who  was  a  book 
worm.  As  soon  as  dinn-  •  was  over 
he  picked  up  a  paper  or  book  and 
read  until  time  to  begin  work.  The 
same  was  true  at  night.  As  soon  as 
the  day's  work  was  done,  he  picked 
up  his  papers.  He  was  well  inform- 
ed on  every  subject  and  a  fine  con- 
versationist. As  a  result  of  nis 
ambition  he  now  holds  a  fine 
position. 

Present  any  arugment  you  wish 
against  reading  good  literature,  you 
cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it  pays. 
It  takes  knowledge  today  to 
gain  success.  The  most  interesting 
speaker  is  the  man  who  is  well  in- 
formed and  who  selects  the  choicest 
words  to  convey  his  ideas.  Good 
reading  is  the  secret  of  it  all. 


WHEAT  GRADES  HIGH  THIS  YEAR 

A  large  part  of  this  year's  wheat 
crop  has  graded  high  at  the  markets 
— No.  3  or  better — under  the  Federal 
wheat  standards  m  te  effective  this 
year.  Attention  is  called  to  the  exact 
figures  because  persistent  false  rum- 
ors have  been  circulated  in  the  grain 
trade,  and  particularly  among  country 
shippers  and  producers,  to  the  effect 
that,  under  the  new  Federal  standards 
for  wheat,  very  littl  -  of  the  marketed 
crop  is  being,  or  has  been,  placed  in 
the  higher  grades.  On  tne  contrary, 
the  requirements  of  the  *  ederal  stand- 
ards for  wheat  are  not  such  as  to 
work  hardship  on  uie  country  shippers 
and  producers,  lor  under  these  stand- 
ards high  graues  have  been  given  to 
a  heavy  percentage  oi  the  wheat  mar- 
keted. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  calls 
attention  to  the3e  facts: 

1.  Of  the  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat 

which  arrived  in  Minneapolis  during 
the  months  of  August  and  September, 
1914,  1916,  and  i91«,  76./  per  cent 
graded  No.  3  or  better  under  Minne- 
sota State  standards  for  wheat  in  ef- 
fect at  that  time. 

Of  the  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat 
which  arrived  at  Minneapolis  during 
August  and  the  first  *lu  days  of  Septem- 
ber this  year,  81.2  per  cent  graded  No. 
3  or  better  under  the  Federal  stan- 
dards. 

In  comparing  tne  above  facts,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  where- 
as "No.  3  or  better"  under.  Minnesota 
State  standards  included  the  first 
four  grades  (No.  1  Hard  and  Nos.  1, 

2,  3,  Northern)  only  the  first  three 
grades  of  the  Federal  standards  have 
been  considered. 

2.  Of  the  Hard  Red  V, .  ter  wheat 
which  arrived  at  Chicago  during  July 
and  August  this  year,  79.3  per  cent 
graded  No.  3  or  better  under  Federal 
standards;  of  the  Soft  Red  Winter 
wheat  which  arrlvori  at  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  72.fi  per  cent 
graded  No.  3"  or  better  under  the  Fed- 
eral standards. 

Of  the  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat 
which  arrived  at  Kansas  City  during 
July  and  August  this  year,  89.9  per 


cent  graded  No.  3  or  better  under  tne 
Federal  standards;  of  the  Soft  Red 
Winter  wheat  which  arrived  at  Kansas 
City  during  the  same  period,  92.6  per 
cent  graded  ino.  3  or  better  under  the 
Federal  standards. 

\,\-;'r  'mi.-, m  ,  m  viiPiLlO'U  g.;o/l  b'j/>')  M 
THE  WORTH  OF  EDUCATION 
Education  for  farmers  has  some 
beneficial  results  that  are  measurable 
in  money  value.  Some  experts  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture have  found  that  the  labor  income 
of  farmers  who  have  been  trained  in 
college  is  $495  per  year  greater  than 
farmers  who  have  received  only  a 
high  school  education.  This  is  equiv- 
alent to  five  per  cent  interest  on 
$9,900.  Figuring  tnat  the  average 
cost  of  a  college  education  is  $2,000 
($500  for  four  years),  and  presumably 
that  is  a  fair  average  for  men  who  ex- 
pect to  become  farmers,  the  invest- 
ment is  yielding,  in  increased  earning 
power,  nearly  25  per  cent. 

Upon  this  estimate  Walter  Stem- 
mons,  editor  of  the  publications  of  Ok- 
lahoma Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
college,  estimates  that  in  40  years  a 
college  education  would  increase  the 
normal  earning  power  of  the  farmer 
by  $19,800  or,  in  other  word3,  each 
year  of  the  eight  years  .spent  iu  high 
school  and  college  is  worth  $2,47.3  to 
the  farmer. 

From  various  statistics,  it  is  learned 
that  the  average  educated  man  earns 
$1,200.  In  40  years  he  would  earn 
$48,000.  The  average  laborer  earnd 
$1.50  a  day,  300  days  in  a  year,  or 
$450  a  year.  His  earnings  in  40  ytiars 
jvould  amount  to  $18,000.  Upon  this 
estimate  the  money  value  of  an  edu- 
cation is  $30,000. 

Education  for  the  farmer  pays.  It 
pays  for  any  one.  But  its  money 
value  after  all  is  the  least  of  its  bene- 
fits. The  satisfaction  of  knowing,  of 
leadership,  of  self-control,  of  wider 
appreciation  of  life — these  are  the 
tilings  that  make  an  education  worth 
while. 

 O     '  r>fi'i  '  n 

F.qrwiftrd  looking  farmers  are  making 
necessary  repairs  on  their  machinery 
before  putting  it  away  for  the  winter. 


eNafaons 
Strength 

is  not  only  in  the 
mailed  fist  but  in  the 
hand  of  industry — the 
hand  of  health.    It  be- 
hooves all  of  us  to  be 
strong  and  keep  strong,  in 
order  to  carry  the  present 
day  burden. 

As  a  strength-giving  food  product 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is  an 
ideal  blend  of  foods — cocoa  and  pure 
sugar,  each  full  of  elements  that  supply 
energy  and  build  up  worn  tissues. 


A  tablespoonful  of  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate,  lc.  worth,  makes  not  only 
a  delicious  but  an  unusually  nutritious 
beverage.    Drink  daily  a  cup  of 

Gkirardellis 


Ground  Chocolate 

Comes  in  %  lb«>      and  3  lb-> 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Close  Skimming— Long  Service 

YOU  find  both  the  farmer  and  the  housewife, 
after  many  seasons  of  experience  with  the 

Lily  or  Primrose,  ready  to  sing  the  praises  of  these 
good  cream  separators  of  which  we  are  proud.  If  you  have 
to  be  shown,  write  us  for  all  kinds  of  proof.  Also  ask  any 
farmer  or  housewife  who  has  used  these  machines. 

The  reasons  for  this  popularity —  boiled  down  — are  that 
Lily  and  Primrose  separators  separate  all  your  cream  from 
your  skim  milk,  and  do  it  for  years,  alwa3rs  keeping  up  to 
the  same  ievel  of  closeskimming,  run  with  surprising  smooth- 
ness and  ease,  and  are  very  easy  to  keep  in  clean,  sanitary 
condition.  Across  the  double  center  of  our  Lily  catalogue 
and  our  Primrose  catalogue  is  a  large,  clear  picture  showing 
the  working  interior  of  these  separators,  explaining  and  indi- 
cating by  arrows  why  they  save  you  so  much  cream  money. 
These  catalogues  are  complete,  fully  illustrated,  and  very 
interesting  and  instructive,  if  we  do  say  so  ourselves. 

Choosing  the  right  separator  in  these  days  of  high  prices 
is  so  important  a  matter  that  the  careful  farmer  and  dairy- 
man will  sidestep  risk  by  putting  his  trust  in  a  good,  reliable, 
tried-out  and  proved  Harvester  product— a  Lily  or  a  Primrose. 
Do  you  know  the  dealer?    if  you  are  not  sure,  write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Portland,  Oro.   San  Francisco,  CaL  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Watching  The  Weather— For  Dry-Farming 


By  J.  Cecil  Alter. 


i 


The  slight  anxiety  of  the  Utah  dry- 
apmer  over  the  coming  grain  crop 
irospects  may  be  fairly  well  founded 
or  the  present  autumn  has  been  the 
Iriest  of  record  since  1891  when  state 
ride  weather  records  were  first  com- 
>iled  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
rhe  drought,  which  extends  from 
ibout  September  25th  to  November 
rth  has  resulted  in  an  important  de- 
ay  in  the  preparation  of  fall  seed 
;round  and  also  in  the  germination 
ind  growth  of  much  grain  that  was 
town  late  in  September  or  early  in 
)ctober. 

It  therefore  appears  probable 
hat  an  unusually  large  acreage  ig 
f  the  crop  cannot  be  sown  un-  B 
11  next  spring.     These  compar-  f£ 
iively    unfavorable  conditions 
hould  not  in  any  way  discourage 
r  dishearten  the  dry  farmer  to 
rhom  the  State  looks  for  so  much 
t  its  food  supply,  but  should  in- 
pire  him  to  do  his    very  best 
rork  and  wisest  planning. 
Rains  May  Come. 
In  the  first  place,  i,£  the  show-  Mi 
rs  of  November  7th  have  not  re- 
ived the  dormant  grain  already  j; 
Janted,  the  proper  moisture  con- 
ervation  treatment  of   the  soil 
hould  be  continued  this  fall  as  l|l 
■r  as  practicable,  on  the  assump- 
lon  that  ample  rains    will    yet      _  j 
ome  to  start  the  growth. 
"There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
tiat  we  are  not  to  have  this  mois-  i 
pre,  nor  that  we  are  to  have  it,  I 
that  in  the  past  the  Novem-  jfel 
•ecipitation  for  the  State  has  i'^j 
ed  about  0.95  inch  which  is     J.;, i 
five  times  as  much  as  has  'Mi 
[y    fallen     (to  November 
and  past  records  are  our 
ides  for  the  future. 
._e  past  30  years  November  it' 
teen  notably  dry  only  four 

and  too  dry  for  good  grain  |™J 
:tion  only    two    additional  Kl 

Growing  Season  Ends. 

normal  daily,  temperatures  (at 
le  City)  fall  below  the  usual 
ig  point  for  common  vegetation 
degrees  about  November  12th; 
imes  this  date  is  earlier,  and 
uetimes  later  and  sometimes  there 
111  be  warm  periods  of  growing  wea- 
ler  long  after  an  important  spell  of 
»ld  weather  has  come;  thus  there 
I  atlll  a  fair  chance  that  the  grain 
Iready  sown  may  yet  get  a  start  this 
ill  or  early  winter. 
Unsown  grain  lands  should  prob- 
biy  be  left  so  until  spring,  and  they 
hould  be  left  in  the  best  possible 
ondition  to  receive  and  retain  the 
Inter  moisture.  The  most  approved 
ractlses  in  this  respect,  considering 
ie  means  within  reach  of  the  farmer, 
(list  be  utilized.  There  will  be  ample 
low  to  moisten  the  ground  and 
iere  will  be  winds  to  blow  it  away; 
so  there  will  be  frost  to  make  a 
atershed  of  the  ground  if  this  is  not 
"evented  by  having  the  soil  roughly 
dtivated,  or  left     unplowed.  At 


least  these  are  average  weather  con- 
ditions. 


Dry,  Shifting  Snow. 


Decem- 
inches 


The  state  precipitation  in 
ber  averages  about  1.06 
January,  1.34  inches,  and  February  1.28 
inches,  mostly  in  the  form  of  snow, 
and  during  the  year's  coldest  weather 
when  the  snow  is  driest  and  most 
easily  shifted  by  the  winds. 

In  March  the  average  date  of 
(theoretical  growth  of  common  plants, 
when  the  mean  daily  temperature 
rises  above  42  degrees  (at  Salt  Lake 


City)  is  the  17th,  hence  usually  well 
before  this  date  the  ground  is  thawed 
to  receive  the  March  precipitation  of 
1.58  inches,  the  heaviest  of  the  year. 
A  little  more  than  half  of  this  is 
usually  snow,  much  of  which  melts 
rapidly. 

Spring  Growth. 

The  mean  temperature  for  March 
for  the  principal  agricultural  regions 
of  the  State  has  averaged  around  40 
degrees,  hence  the  frost  may  be  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  ground  that  month, 
and  possibly  enable  much  planting,  at 


Shipping  Utah  Wheat  to 

Primary  Interior  Markets 

By  M.  H.  Greene  Field  Agent  in  Marketing,  Utah  Agricultural  College  and 
Bureau  of  Markets  Co-operating. 


Utah  wheat  producers  should  be 
well,  informed  regarding  the  various 
wheat  markets  so  as  to  know  from 
just  wuich  one  of  tue  basic  centers 
can  be  obtained  the  highest  price  for 
wheat.  It  is  important  also,  to  ascer- 
tain with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy 
about  what  price  can  be  expected  for 
the  1918  crop  if  the  $2.00  per  bushel 
minimum,  already  fixed  by  legislation, 
should  be  the  maximum. 

In  case  it  is  found  that  the  produc- 
tion of  wheat  is  unprofitable  in  com- 
parison with  other  crops,  then  that 
crop  which  will  give  the  greatest  re- 
turns is  the  one  which  should  be  em- 
phasized.   Our  patriotism   Li  shown 


equally  as  much  in  the  production  of 
meat  and  sweets  as  that  of  wheat. 
The  food  administration  is  urging 
more  livestock,  sugar  beets,  and 
wheat.  To  produce  any  one  of  these 
three  comomdities  is  an  answer  to  the 
call  made  upon  every  farmer  in  this 
nation  to  increase  the  food  supply. 
Wheat  Differentials. 
The  following  are  differentials  be- 
tween grades  and  classes  of  wheat 
and  between  the  different  primary 
markets  of  the  United  States  as 
established  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  upon  which  Che  com- 
mittee on  prices  based  its  recommend- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


least  much  preparation  for  planting, 
of  spring  grain.  There  is  an  average 
of  only  Bix  stormy  days  in  March. 

April  is  another  comparatively  wet 
month  with  an  average  precipitation 
of  1.18  inches,  about  one-fourth  of 
which  is  in  the  form  of  snow.  How- 
ever, average  temperatures  in  April 
assure  so  much  growing  weather 
normally  (the  mean  for  the  agricul- 
tural parts  of  the  State  being  around 
50  degrees)  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  get  the  grain  in  the  ground 
early  so  that  it  may  utilize  this  preci- 
ous moisture. 

I  do  not  say  we  are  to  get  this 
normal  moisture,  but  that  we  are 
entitled  to  it  as  an  average,  and 
values  approximating  the  average 
occur  about  as  frequently  as 
values  extremely  defficient  or  ex- 
cessive combined. 

Sow  Wheat  Early. 
If  the  winter  has  been  open, 
with  little  frost  in  the  ground  and 
much  moisture  to  saturate  it, 
"there  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
getting  the  crop  in  early;  then  in 
the  rare  event  of  a  deficient  pre- 
cipitation thereafter,  the  crop  may 
mature  fairly  well  without  fur- 
ther moisture. 

However,  May  is  a  wet  month, 
with  about  1.50  inches,  practically 
all  rain,  and  coming  usually  in 
only  about  five  fairly  good  show- 
ers. The  June  average  drops  to 
about  one-third  the  May  average, 
and  July  about  one-half  the  May 
amount. 

To  summarize:  the  average  of 
past  weather  records  would  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  leaving  or 
getting  the  ground  in  shape  this 
fall  to  receive  and  retain  the  most 
possible  moisture,  which  comes  in 
the  form  of  snow;  get  the  seed  in- 
to the  ground  at  the  earliest  prac- 
Jll     ticable  date  next  spring,  and  prac- 
flill     tise  every  possible  moisture  con- 
servation method  known. 
If  the  winter  precipitation  has  been 
light,  the  spring  sowing    must  be 
thin  to  find  ample  moisture;  that  is, 
if  the  precipitation  from  now  until 
spring  seeding  time  be  75  per  cent 
normal,  the  amount  of  seed  per  acre 
should  be  reduced  correspondingly. 
Weather  Data  a  Guide. 
We  cannot  expect  a  wet  winter  to 
follow  a  dry  autumn,  any  more  than 
we  can  expect  a  dry  one;  the  present 
or  past  weather  is  not  a  guide  book 
so  much  as  a  guide  post  as  showing 
the  general  trend  of  weather  for  the 
locality.    Any  individual  period  may 
actually  depart  radically    from  the 
normal,  in  excesses  or  deficiencies. 

The  weather  is  a  most  capricious 
ally  of  the  dry  farmer  but  it  is  a 
most  powerful  ally,  if  intelligently 
studied.  The  dry  farmer  should  not 
watch  the  clouds  and  the  mudholes 
and  the  snowdrifts  so  much,  hut 
should  watch  the  statistics  of  the 
weather  as  the  winter  advances  so  he 
may  know  in  figures  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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POULTRY 


Plymouth,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  150  chickens 
young  and  old  ones  the  young  ones 
are  incubator  chickens  and  they  are 
half  grown,  they  seem  to  have  a 
disease  among  the  young  chickens, 
they  are  all  dying  2  or  3  a  day,  their 
eyes  are  all  swelled  up  and  matter 
running  out  of  them,  they  seem 
dumpish  and  don't  seem  to  have  much 
life  to  them.  Please  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  them?  and  oblige  me. 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Hess. 

Answered  by  Prof.  Byron  Aider. 

I  believe  the  trouble  you  are  hav- 
ing with  your  fowls  is  a  contagious 
catarrh,  commonly  called  "roup." 
This  disease  is  not  very  common  un- 
der our  climatic  conditions  unless  the 
birds  are  kept  on  damp,  poorly  drain- 
ed soil,  and  in  rather  poor  houses. 
Roup  is  readily  recognized  by  the 
discharge  from  the  nasal  opening, 
which  is  at  first  thin  and  watery,  but 
in  two  or  three  days  becomes  thick 
and  abstructs  the  breathing.  The  in- 
flammation, which  begins  in  the 
nasal  passage,  soon  extends  to  the 
eyes  and  to  the  spaces  which  exist 
immediately  below  the  eyeball.  The 
eyelids  are  swollen  and  closed  much 
of  the  time.  The  birds  sneeze  and 
shake  their  heads  in  an  effort  to  free 
the  air  passage  from  the  thick 
mucous.  The  appetite  is  diminished 
and  the  birds  sit  with  their  heads 
drawn  in,  wings  drooping,  with  the 
general  appearance  of  depression  and 
illness.  In  severe  or  advanced  cases 
the  birds  sit  in  a  semi-conscious  con- 
dition unable  to  see  or  eat.  Their 
strength  is  rapidly  exhausted  and 
many  of  them  die  within  a  week  or 
ten  days.  Some  of  them  may,  how- 
ever, recover,  but  others  continue 
weak  and  have  a  chronic  form  Qf  the 
disease  for  months,  during  which 
time  they  are  continually  spreading 
the  disease  among  the  other  fowls. 

The  best  treatment  is  that  of  pre- 
vention. Keep  the  fowls  in  dry,  well- 
ventilated  houses  which  are  kept 
clean  and  occasionally  disinfected. 
When  the  disease  has  finally  obtained 
a  hold  in  the  flock,  the  following  pre- 
cautions may  prevent  its  spread: 

1.  "Immediately  separate  from  the 
flock  any  birds  that  show  symptoms 
of  disease." 

2.  "Disinfect  the  yards  and  houses 
with  a  5-per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  some  good  coal-tar  disinfects 
ant." 

3.  Use  potassium  permanganate  in 
the  drinking  water.  This  is  the  com- 
mon place  for  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Use  about  as  much  per- 
mangante  as  will  stay  on  a  dime  in 
each  gallon  of  drinking  water." 

4.  "Keep  watch  of  the  flock  and 
isolate  any  new  cases  as  soon  as 
they  show  any  symptoms  of  the 
disease." 

5.  "Burn  or  bury  deep  all  birds 
that  die." 

The  disease  can  be  cured,  but  the 
treatment  must  be  individual  and  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  time.  It  is, 
therefore,  rather  expensive  and  con- 
sequently impracticable  for  ordinary 
stock.  In  many  cases,  birds  that  are 
apparently  cured  become  a  source  of 
infection  for  later  outbreaks. 

One  of  the  common  methods  in 
treating  the  fowls  is  as  follows: 

"Use  a  1-  to  2-per  cent  solution 
of  potassium  permanganate.  Press 
the  nostrils  together  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  in  the  direction 
of  the  beak  two  or  three  times.  Pres- 
sure should  also  be  applied  between 
the  nostrils  and  the  eyes  In  an  up- 
ward direction.  This  massage  helps 
to  loosen  the  discnarge  in  the 
nostrils  and  the  eyes.  The  bird's 
head  is  then  plunged  into  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate  for 
20  or  30  seconds;  in  fact,  the  head 
may  be  kept  under  the  solution  as 
long  as  the  bird  can  tolerate  It.  The 
solution  is  thus  distributed  through 
the  nostrils  and  other  canals  and  has 
an  astringent  and  slightly  disinfect- 
ing action.   This  treatment  should  be 


given  twice  a  day  and  continued  un- 
til all  symptoms  have  disappeared." 


PICKING    PRODUCTIVE  HENS 

According  to  Prof.  J.  E.  Rice  of  the 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  N. 
Y.  State  College  o,f  Agriculture  the 
business  outlook  for  the  poultry  keep- 
er seems  clear,  namely,  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  produce  eggs  to  meet 
the  immediate  demand  and  to  be  pre- 
pared when  the  war  closes,  and  be- 
fore, to  help  restock  the  world  with 
high-quality  poultry.  It  is  a  perfect- 
ly safe  assumption,  he  says,  that  since 
feed  is  required  to  produce  animals 
that  the  price  of  feed  must  go  down 
before  cheaper  poultry  will  result,  and 
that  there  must  be  cheaper  feed  and 
laying  stock  before  cheaper  eggs  can 
be  produced. 

Persons  who  have  sold  their  poul- 
try which  was  grown  at  low-feed 
cost  will  be  obliged  to  replace  with 
stock  that  has  cost  from  50  to 
100  per  cent  more  to  rear  or  wait 
until  rearing  costs  decrease,  which 
cannot  occur  until  feed  goes  down. 
It  wouid  appear  wise,  therefore, 
not  to  sell  poultry  that  has  good 
productive  quality,  and  to  maintain 
the  normal  size  of  the  flock  by  replac- 
ing undesirable  fowls  with  promising 
pullets. 

The  slogan  should  be  to  produce 
more  eggs  from  the  same  number 
of  hens,  or  as  many  eggs  from 
less  hens,  wiui  profit.  This  can  be 
accomplished  by  introducing  more  ef- 
ficient methods  of  production,  buying 
and  marketing.  Much  can  be  done  in 
each  of  these  directions  to  enable  the 
poultry  producer  to  meet  the  critical 
war  conditions,  without  financial  loss 
while  doing  his  part  in  furnishing  the 
world's  supply  of  food. 

The  one  single  factor  of  greatest 
importance  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  is  to  improve  the  produc- 
tive quality  of  stock.  This  may  be  ac- 
complished, Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege authorities  declare,  as  follows: 
dispose  of  all  diseased  birds  and  poor- 
ly developed  chickens.  Keep  (1)  only 
vigorous  stock;  (2)  the  late  noulters 
— they  are  too  busy  laying  high-priced 
eggs  to  moult;  (3)  hens  that  have 
bright  eyes,  strong,  sturdy  legs  set 
well  apart,  pale  shanks  and  beaks  in 
late  fall  and  early  winter,  a  strong, 
broad  back,  deep  full  abdomen,  well- 
rounded  chests  and  light  feathers. 

Egg-laying  capacity  may  be  meas- 
ured by  a  simple  method.  The  great- 
er the  number  of  fingers  one  can  place 
between  the  pelvic  or  lay  bones  and 
the  breast  or  keel  bone  the  greater 
the  capacity  of  the  bird.  A  bird  is 
considered  to  have  poor  egg-laying 
capacity  when  only  one  or  two  fingers 
can  be  placed  between  the  lay  bone 
and  the  keel  bone. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  it  would 
appear  that  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  the  prospects  were  bright- 
er for  persons  who  know  how  to  rear 
poultry  and  induce  them  to  lay,  to 
stay  in  the  business  than  right  now 
and  when  the  outlook  was  darker  for 
the  person  who  does  not  know  the 
poultry  business  to  stay  in  it.  The 
only  solution  of  fue  poultryman's 
problem  of  meeting  the  war  situation 
is  to  secure  a  satisfactory  egg  yield 
in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of 
high-egg  prices.  The  most  important 
factor  in  securing  high-egg  yield  is 
good  hens.  Without  efficient  hens, 
the  best  of  rations,  buildings,  methods 
of  incubation,  breeding  and  market- 
ing, are  lost.  Efficiency  is  the  one 
word  that  will  enable  poultrymen  to 
meet  present  conditions. 

 o  

FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKENS 

Young  chickens  should  be  fed  from 
three  to  five  times  daily,  depending 
upon  one's  experience  in  feeding.  Un- 
doubtedly chickens  will  grow  faster 
when  fed  five  times  than  when  fed 
only  three  times  daily,  but  it  should 
be  borne  In  mind  that  more  harm  can 
be  done  to  the  young  chickens  by 
overfeeding  than  by  underfeeding. 
Young  chickens  should  be    fed  not 


"Gee,  But  It's  Gold  Outdoors!" 

The  genial  warmth  of  a  Perfection  Heater  is  appreci- 
ated on  cold  blustery  days.  You  toast  your  shins  and 
revel  in  the  warmth  and  cheerful  glow. 

It  gives  more  heat  for  less  money  than  any  coal  fire.  No 
coal,  wood  or  ashes  to  juggle.  A  gallon  of  kerosene  oil 
runs  it  full  blast  for  8  hours.  It  is  light,  strong,  good 
looking  and  can  be  carried  everywhere. 


Stockmen  and  Feeders 

The  Hochenauer  Alfalfa  and  all  Products  Grinder  will 
grind  all  kinds  of  Hay,  Grain,  Straw,  Corn  Fodder  and  any 
dry  forage  in  such  form  that  the  stock  eat  it  all  with  no  waste 
whatever  and  is  guaranteed  to 

SAVE  35%  OF  YOUR  FEEDING  COST 

It  is  very  simple  in  design  and  operation  and  requires  no 
experienced  labor  to  operate.  Over  fifty  large  feeders  in  the 
intermountain  territory  are  now  using  them. 

Made  in  various  sizes  for  large  and  small  feeders.  Write 
us  for  samples  of  grinding  and  additional  information. 

Landes  &  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


BIG  RESULTS;  SMALL  COST 

Harness  can  be  made  to  wear  for  a  long  time  and  look 
better  with  a  little  attention.  Use 

EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

Keeps  good  harness  good.    Makes  old  harness  look  like  new  and  wear 
longer.   No  acid,  lamp  black,  or  fat. 


Sold  in  sealed  tins  containing  f'°m  [  t>inl 
to  five  gallons,  and  inbarrelsand  hulf-barreU 
by  reliable  dealers  eocrumhen. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver     Pueblo     Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 


more  than  barely  enough  to  satisfy 
tnelr  appetites  and  to  keep  them  exer- 
cising, except  at  the  evening  or  last 
meal,  when  they  should  be  given  all 
they  will  eat.  Greater  care  must  be 
exorcised  not  |to  overfeed  young 
chicks  that  are  confined  than  those 
that  have  free  range,  as  leg  weakness 
13  apt  to  result  In  those  confined. 
The  young  chicks  may  be  fed  any 


time  after  they  are  36  to  48  hours  old, 
whether  they  are  with  a  hen  or  in  a 
brooder.  The  first  feed  may  contain 
either  moistened  hard-boiled  eggs, 
johnnycake,  stale  bread,  pinhead  oat- 
meal.^or  rolled  oats,  which  feeds  or 
combinations  may  be  used  with  good 
results.  Mashes  mixed  with  milk  are 
of  considerable  value  In  giving  the 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Meat  Production  Truth  of  Food 

and  Conservation  Situation  In  France 


Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  U.  A.  C. 


By  Fred  B.  Pitney. 


The.  United  States  has  been  and  is 
still  one  of  the  greatest  meat  eating 
nations  o>f  the  world.  For  many 
years,  even  before  the  war,  our  meat 
production  had  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  in  population  in  our 
country.  Now  that  we  must  share  our 
food  supply  with  our  allies  it  is  im- 
perative that  our  meat  production  be 
greatly  increased  in  order  to  give  them 
a  generous  portion  of  this  necessary 
food  product.  Mr.  Hoover,  United 
States  Food  Administrator  has  said 
that  he  regards  the  supply  of  meat 
animals  with  even  greater  concern 
than  the  supply  of  bread.  If  the  war 
is  to  be  won  in  "the  wheat  fields  of 
America,  "as  has  been  said,  consider 
how  grave  the  situation  is  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  meat  supply. 

Our  European  allies  have  been  kill- 
ing off  their  flocks  and  herds  very 
rapidly.  In  fact,  it  has  been  recently 
estimated  (Official  Bulletin,  October 
27,  1917,  p.  7.)  that  our  Western  allies 
alone  have  been  forced  to  decrease 
their  meat  animals  more  than  33,000,- 
000  head.  This  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  for  those  small  countries  and 
must  be  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  our  own  country.  This 
action  was  necessary  from  two  stand- 
points. The  importation  o,f  fresh 
meat  to  these  countries  has  been  be- 
set with  such  difficulties  that  the  sup- 
ply from  this  source  has  been  greatly 
decreased.  The  shortage  thus 
brought  about  necessitated  the  killing 
of  the  home  flocks  and  herds  beyond 
their  capacity  to  multiply  in  order  to 
prevent  a  meat  famine.  It  has  been 
necessary  in  these  European  countries 
to  order  the  plowing  up  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  pasture  alnd  to  increase 
the  acreage  of  wheat  and  other  crops 
which  can  be  consumed  directly  by 
man.  This  has  naturally  cut  down  the 
'  number  of  meat  animals  which  can  be 
kept. 

If  the  United  States  responds  to  this 
new  demand  the  move  is  a  wise  one, 
for  our  allies  have  in  the  past  trans- 
ported across  the  ocean  large  quanti- 
ties of  animal  feeds.  With  ocean  ship- 
ping made  so  uncertain  by  the  activity 
of  the  enemy  submarines  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  feed  to  livestock  on 
this  side  the  feeds  formerly  shipped 
and  send  the  meat  thus  produced  to 
our  allies.  By  doing  this,  much  ship- 
ping is  saved  and  the  ships  so  re- 
leased can  be  used  very  advantageous- 
ly for  other  much  needed  shipping. 
This  is  made  possible  because  of  the 
fact  that  to  produce  one  pound  of 
meat  requires  many  pounds  of  feed. 

Probably  the  two  most  feasible 
methods  whereby  we  can  increase  the 
supply  of  meat  to  our  allies  are  first, 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  meat  eaten 
here  at  home,  and,  secondly,  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  improve  the 
grade  of  our  meat  producing  animals. 

That  we  can  decrease  the  home  con- 
sumption of  meat  without  lessening 
the  efficiency  of  the  average  American 
diet  is  well  agreed.  Careful  estimates 
show  that  each  American  man, 
woman,  and  child  eats  on  the  aver- 
age 8.1  ounces  of  beef  and  pork  daily. 
One  or  possibly  two  ounces  of  this 
could  be  replaced  by  vegetables  and 
fruits  with  out  in  any  way  endanger- 
ing the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
people.  Where  milk,  eggs,  and  fish 
can  be  had  considerably  more  than  2 
ounces  per  capita  of  beef  and  pork 
could  be  saved  to  go  to  our  allies.  If 


only  2  ounces  daily  per  capita  were 
saved  this  would  mean  a  total  of 
nearly  14,000,000  pounds  daily  or 
5,110,000,0^^  pounds  each  year  which 
could  be  sent  to  relieve  the  distress 
among  our  friends  across  the  water. 
A  similar  saving  could  no  doubt  be 
effected  in  our  mutton  consumption. 

The  possibility  of  increasing  the 
number  of  our  meat  animals  is  very 
great,  though  an  increase  for  export 
could  not  be  as  quickly  produced  in 
this  way  as  by  a  decreased  consump- 
tion as  outlined  above.  Cattle  mature 
rather  slowly  and  produce  few  off- 
spring and  therefore  do  not  multiply 
as  quickly  as  do  either  sheep  or 
hogs.  No  one  can  tell,  however,  how 
long  this  struggle  may  last,  so  no  ef- 
fort toward  conservation  should  be 
spared  even  though  the  results  may 
seem  distant.  To  this  end  every  beef 
cow  which  is  capable  of  producing  a 
calf  should  be  kept,  if  there  is  the 
least  opportunity  of  feeding  her  on 
the  range  or  farm. 

Sheep  also  should  be  conserved  and 
bred  not  only  for  the  meat  they  pro- 
duce, but  also  for  their  fleeces  of  wrool 
which  are  so  much  needed.  A  few 
sheep  on  the  farm  or  a  pet  lamb  or 
two  where  they  can  be  at  all  conveni- 
ently kept  will  aid  in  the  great  cam- 
paign. 

Of  all  meat  producing  animals  the 
hog  is  by  nature  best  adapted  to  over- 
come this  shortage.  The  fat  they  pro- 
duce so  abundantly  is  also  badly  need- 
ed both  at  home  and  by  our  allies. 
Every  effort  should  therefore  be  put 
forth  to  raise  and  breed  as  many  sows 
as  possible  until  the  meat  supply  is 
up  to  normal  again.  A  very  splendid 
method  of  accomplishing  this  is 
through  the  Boys'  and  Girls"  Club 
movement.  A  few  hogs  in  many 
places  mean  much  meat  for  the 
Government. 

(Continued  on  page  11) 


"I  Would  Rather  Have  Our  Bread  at 
the  Front  Than  Your  Bread  in  Paris" 

How  many  times  I  have  heard  sol- 
diers on  leave  from  the  front  say,  "I 
would  rather  have  our  bread  at  the 
front  than  your  bread  here  in  Paris." 
The  same  thing  was  true  of  coffee. 
Soldiers  would  say,  "What  do  you  call 
this  stuff?  We  get  real  coffee  at  the 
front." 

At  the  rear  the  civilians  drank  a 
compound  from  chicory,  for  the  cof- 
fee supply  was  short,  while  the  real 
coffee  was  reserved  for  the  army.  In 
like  manner,  the  soldiers  get  a  purer 
wheat  flour  than  do  the  civilians.  The 
wheat  supply  being  so  much  curtailed 
two  measures  have  been  necessary  to 
try  to  increase  the  amount  of  flour. 

A  law  has  been  passed  requiring  the 
mixture  of  30  per  cent  of  other  grains 
with  wheat  in  making  flour,  while  an- 
other law  raised  the  percentage  of  ex- 
traction permitted  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour.  Before  the  war  this  percent- 
age was  70;  it  has  been  raised  suc- 
cessively to  74,  77,  80  and  85.  Sev- 
enty-seven is  the  extreme  limit  of  nu- 
tritive extraction.  After  that  the 
flour  becomes  permeated  with  par- 
ticles indigestible  for  human  beings. 

The  result  of  mixing  grain  and  high 
extraction  has  been  a  flour  that  is 
often  not  only  unpalatable  but  in- 
digestible and  it  has  caused  not  a  lit- 
tle sickness,  particularly  gastric 
troubles  among  the  children.  Adults 
(frequently  throw  away  the  soft  inside 
of  the  bread  and  eat  only  the  hard- 
baked  crust.  Very  often  I  have 
found  this  "war  bread"  an  unpleasant 
dark  brown  in  color,  with  a  soggy, 
glutinous  inside.  It  is  no  one's  fault. 
It  is  the  best  that  can  be  done  under 
the  circumstances. 

Shortage  of  All  Cereals. 

Another  problem  enters  with  the 
authorization  to  mix  other  grains  with 
wheat  in  making  flour.      It   is  the 


Six  Million  Dollar  Pay 

Day  to  Beet  Farmers 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Thursday  November  the  fifteenth 
will  be  remembered  by  the  farmers  in 
Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  as  one  of 
the  largest  pay  days  in  the  history  of 
the  sugar  industry. 

On  this  day  payment  will  be  made 
for  all  beets  delivered  during  the 
month  of  October.  According  to 
estimates  given  out  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  will  pay  out  $2,500,000 
to  $3,000,000.  The  Amalgamated 
Sugar  Company's  payment  will  total 
$2,225,000,  the  Layton  Sugar  Company 
about  $250,000.  Add  to  these  the  pay- 
ments made  to  farmers  by  the  Delta 
Sugar  Company,  The  People  s  Sugar 
Company  and  the  West  Cache  Com- 
pany and  you  will  have  a  total  which 
makes  the  largest  pay  day  every 
given  the  farmers  on  one  day  for 
sugar  beets.  The  pay  day  for  Decem- 
ber for  beets  delivered  this  month 
will  not  be  quite  so  large  as  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the 
beets  were  harvested  during  October. 

The  money  paid  the  farmers  for 
beets  can  be  added  the  payments  of 
workmen  and  factory  hands  and  one 


can  realize  what  the  sugar  industry 
means  to  our  state. 

The  season  this  year  has  been  very 
favorable  for  the  harvesting  of  sugar 
beets  n£arly  every  one  was  anxious 
to  get  their  beets  out  of  the  ground 
because  of  last  years  experience 
when  so  many  were  frozen  in  the 
ground  and  could  not  be  harvested. 
The  favorable  weather  conditions  with 
beets  harvested  will  permit  of  a  great 
deal  of  fall  plowing,  so  necessary  to 
successful  beet  growing. 

This  great  amount  of  money  will 
soon  find  its  way  into  business  chan- 
nels and  all  will  feel  the  effects  of 
so  much  money. 

Many  more  than  the  farmers  will 
be  benefited  by  tnis  great  pay  day  as 
once  this  amount  of  money  starts  to 
move  many  debts  will  be  paid.  Local 
merchants  in  beet  growing  districts 
have  planned  beet  harvest  sales  and 
will  profit  by  the  farmers  business. 
Taxes  and  bankers  will  get  their 
share  of  the  money,  in  fact  such  a 
pay  day  will  help  the  whole  state  as 
the  spending  or  investing  of  this 
money  means  a  big  thing. 


shortage  of  the  other  grains.  For  it 
is  not  only  wheat  that  is  short  in 
France,  but  all  cereals.  We  can  have 
recourse  once  more  to  the  official  fig- 
ures. 

Ti.o  annual  consumption  of  bailey  in 
France  before  the  war  equaled  ap- 
proximately 1,250,000  tons,  of  which 
about  IS  per  cent  was  imported.  The 
production  has  fallen  off  to  such  an 
extent  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
barley  had  to  be  imported  last  year. 
This  year,  owing  to  special  reasons, 
the  production  will  be  slightly  higher, 
but  there  will  still  be  a  deficit  far 
above  the  normal.  Furthermore,  the 
deficit  in  barley  must  be  considered 
not  only  in  relation  to  the  normal  con- 
sumption but  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  it  must  be  used  very  largely  to 
supplement  and  replace  wheat. 

With  rye  the  normal  consumption 
was  about  the  same  as  for  barley,  with 
imports  at  about  8  per  cent  of  the  re- 
quirements. In  1915  the  production 
was  about  400,000  tons  under  the 
normal  consumption  and  in  1916  it  was 
about  350,000  tons  under  the  consump- 
tion, while  in  both  of  those  years 
there  were  practically  no  imports. 
Thus  there  was  less  rye  than  was 
needed  and  rye  could  only  help  out 
wheat  by  reducing  still  further  the 
amount  given  to  its  normal  uses. 

The  annual  consumption  of  corn 
averaged  1,150,000  tons,  about  one-half 
being  imported.  The  proportion  of  im- 
ports in  1916  had  risen  to  two-thirds. 

The  annual  consumption  of  oats  be- 
fore the  war  was  5,500,000  tons,  of 
which  500,000  tons  were  imported.  In 
1916  the  imports  rose  to  over  1,000,000 
tons  and  the  stock  was  still  short  500,- 
000  tons. 

Agricultural  Labor  Shortage. 

When  one  travels  over  France  one 
speedily  learns  the  reason  for  the 
shortage  in  the  grain  crops.  It  is  be- 
cause there  is  not  the  labor  to  do  the 
farm  work.  Cultivation  has  to  be  left 
to  the  old  men,  the  women  and  the 
children.  All  others  have  been  taken 
for  the  armies  and  the  defense  of  the 
country. 

In  crossing  and  recrossing  the 
French  agricultural  regions  it  has 
been  a  continual  source  of  wonder  to 
me  how  the  few  workers  in  the  fields 
have  been  able  to  produce  the  crops 
they  have  achieved.  One  see  plows 
with  the  handles  held  by  women  and 
the  horses  led  by  small  boys,  women 
stooping  among  the  long  rows  of  corn, 
cultivating  the  ground,  groups  of 
women  slowly  crossing  the  fields, 
creeping  on  their  knees,  painfully 
tending  the  newly-planted  crops. 
Occasionally  one  sees  a  white  bearded 
patriarch  among  the  women.  I  should 
say  that  the  proportion  is  roughly  one 
man  to  six  women.  This,  however, 
is  by  no  means  an  official  figure.  It 
is  only  my  own  rough  guess.  There 
is  no  wonder  that  with  this  tremend- 
ous shortage  in  labor  fields  are  left 
bare,  while  those  that  can  be  culti- 
vated produce  less  than  the  normal 
amount  per  acre.  What  would  our 
western  farmers  think  of  turning  the 
land  in  the  spring  with  long-bladed 
hoes?  Yet  I  have  seen  this  very  thing 
being  done  in  many  parts  of  France 
because  of  the  dearth  of  agricultural 
machinery. 

Farm  Implement  Shortage. 

Most  of  the  farm  implements  of 
France  before  the  war  were  of.  Amer- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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DAIRYING 


FEEDS   FOR   DAIRY  COWS 

Prof.  S.  G.  Carlyle. 

To  get  the  best  results,  dairy  cows 
should  not  only  be  fed  protein  and 
carbohydrates  in  the  right  proportion, 
but  these  feeds  should  be  palatable, 
digestible  and  bulky,  and  as  succulent 
as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  The  cow 
also  relishes  and  does  better  on  a 
variety  of  feeds.  The  problem  con- 
fronting the  dairyman  in  this  province 
is  to  supply  the  variety  and  succu- 
lence through  the  long  winter  months. 

The  feeds  that  are  generally  used 
by  the  dairyman  in  this  province, 
after  the  cows  are  stabled,  are  for 
roughage — green  feed  or  oats  cut  be- 
fore they  have  matured,  prairie  hay, 
and  in  some  parts  timothy  hay.  For 
concentrates — ground  oats,  barley, 
frozen  wheat,  bran,  and  flax  or  oil 
cake;  and  some  are  provident  enough 
to  grow  a  few  roots  to  supply  succu- 
lence. 

Our  roughage  feeds  are  high  in  car- 
bohydrates, and  low  in  protein— green 
feed  having  about  nine  pounds  pro- 
tein out  of  every  100  pounds,  prairie 
hay  six  pounds,  and  timothy  hay  five 
and  a  half  pounds;  but  of  this  amount 
only  about  half  of  this  protein  is  di- 
gestible. If  alfalfa  can  be  grown,  as 
I  believe  it  can,  over  the  greater  part 
of  Alberta,  it  will  do  much  to  balance 
the  rough  feeds.  Alfalfa  contains 
about  14  pounds  of  protein  out  of 
every  100  pounds,  of  which  10  pounds 
is  digestible. 

But  if  we  are  to  get  the  best  results 
some  concentrates  must  be  fed,  be- 
cause a  cow  cannot  consume  enough 
of  the  rough  feeds  to  produce  a  large 
amount  of  milk,  and  she  will  not  get 
tbe  variety  to  stimulate  her  appetite. 
The  concentrates  grown  in  this  coun- 
try are  fortunately  high  in  digestible 
protein  besides  being  very  palatable. 

Oats  is  one  of  the  most  largely 
grown  crops  in  the  west,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  feeds  for  any  kind  of  stock, 
and  is  especially  good  for  the  dairy 
cow.  It  is  bulky  and  palatable,  and 
though  containing  a  larger  percent- 
age of  indigestible  material  than  the 
other  grains,  owing  to  the  heavy  hull, 
it  also  contains  a  larger  percentage  of 
digestible  protein  and  fat,  and  has  a 
nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  6,  which,  ac- 
cording to  chemical  analysis,  is  al- 
most a  balanced  ration.  Oats  are  es- 
pecially beneficial  in  fattening  cows 
after  they  are  dry  for  next  year's 
wcrk;  and  this  is  where  many  dairy- 
men fail  in  not  getting  cows  in  good 
condition  before  freshening.  As 
soon  as  a  cow  dries  she  should  be  fed 
liberally  on  feeds  high  in  protein  and 
fat,  such  as  oats,  bran,  and  oil  meal, 
to  store  up  future  energy  for  herself, 
and  also  to  develop  the  unborn  calf. 

Another  feed  largely  grown  in  this 
western  country,  and'  which  should 
command  more  attention  by  the 
dairyman,  is  barley.  Barley,  accord- 
ing to  analysis,  is  very  similar  to  corn, 
and  for  this  reason  forms  a  large  part 
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of  the  fattening  hog's  ration  in  this 
country.  However,  it  can  be  fed  very 
profitably  to  dairy  cows,  but  should 
only  be  fed  in  limited  quantities,  be- 
cause, like  corn  and  other  heavy,  com- 
pact feeds  lacking  bulk,  it  is  harder 
to  regurgitate  for  remastication,  con- 
sequently it  is  not  well  mixed  with  the 
saliva.  The  ptyalin  contained  in  the 
saliva  acts  upon  the  starch,  changing 
it  into  sugar  and  leaving  it  in  condi- 
tion so  that  the  other  digestive  juices 
can  further  work  upon  it.  Barley  adds 
variety  and  is  very  valuable  ground 
and  mixed  with  more  bulky  feeds,  as 
ground  oats  and  bran.  It  is  highly 
digestible,  containing  76  per  cent  di- 
gestible nutrients  against  66  per  cent 
in  oats.  It  is  lower  in  protein  and  fat, 
but  higher  is  carbohydrates. 

Wheat  is  valuable  for  feed  for  dairy 
cows,  but  on  account  of  the  high  value 
placed  upon  it  for  human  food,  is  not 
much  used.  Shrunken  and  frozen 
wheat  is  plentiful  some  seasons  and 
can  therefore  be  profitably  utilized. 
Wheat  is  equal  pound  for  pound  to 
barley,  and  should  occupy  the  same 
place  in  the  ration.  But  the  great 
value  of  wheat  for  feeding  purposes 
is  in  its  by-products,  of  which  bran 
is  the  most  important  to  the  dairy- 
man. Bran  is  not  so  hignly  digestible 
as  some  of  the  other  feeds,  but  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  its  physical 
nature,  being  bulky,  palatable,  and 
has  a  cooling  effect  on  the  digestive 
system.  It  also  has  a  laxative  effect, 
owing  to  a  large  amounc  of  phos- 
phorus or  mineral  matter  present.  It 
contains  only  56  per  cent  digestible 
nutrients  and  would  be  an  expensive 
feed  were  it  not  for  the  reasons  al- 
ready mentioned.  However,  it  is  high 
in  digestible  protein,  containing  12 
per  cent. 

Another  feed  worthy  of  mention  is 
flax,  but  on  account  of  containing  a 
large  percentage  of  oil  it  is  rather  ex- 
pensive. Like  wheat  its  chief  value 
as  a  dairy  feed  is  in  its  by-products, 
the  chief  of  which  is  oil  meal.  This 
feed  also  has  a  high  physical  value, 
especially  when  animals  are  fed  on 
dry  feeds,  in  keeping  the  digestive 
apparatus  in  healthy  wowang  condi- 
tion. It  is  highly  digestible  and  con- 
tains a  larger  amount  of  protein  and 
fat  than  any  of  the  feeds  spoken  of. 
It  contains  about  30  per  cent  protein 
and  6  per  cent  fat,  and  for  this 
reason  should  only  be  fed  in  small 
quantities  in  conjunction  with  bulky 
feeds. 

Rye  is  another  feed  grown  exten- 
sively in  the  west,  and  has  a  high 
value  for  fattening  hogs.  It  is  car- 
bonaceous in  character  and  is  palat- 
able, but  its  chief  objection  in  the 
daisy  ration  is  the  disagreeable 
flavor  it  imparts  to  milk  and  the 
bitter  taste  it  develops  in  butter,  if 
fed  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The 
danger  from  it  is  the  likelihood  of 
ergot  being  present,  which  causes 
abortion.  The  best  way  to  use  it  for 
dairy  cows  is  to  sow  it  for  pasture  in 
the  month  of  July,  when  it  will  be 
ready  to  turn  the  stock  on  the  middle 
of  August  or  first  of  September,  thus 
supplying  green,  succulent  feed  w"hen 
the  other  grasses  are  dried  up.  It 
also  comes  on  early  in  the  spring, 
and  can  be  pastured  up  to  June,  the 
cattle  taken  off  when  the  rye  starts 
heading  out  to  escape  the  effect  of 
ergot  which  may  be  present.  The  rye 
can  then  be  left  either  for  grain  or 
to  be  plowed  down. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  winter 
dairying  in  the  west  up  to  the  present 
is  the  absence  of  succulent  feed. 
Roots  can  be  grown  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  every  part  of  the  province, 
but  the  chief  objection  is  the  cost  of 
labor  in  handling  them.  Corn  has 
proved  a  success  in  some  parts  of 
the  province,  and  already  silos  have 
been  built,  thus  solving  the  problem 
In  these  sections,  and  more  will  be 
grown  every  year. 

The  most  common  feed  for  Alberta 
for  stock  during  the  winter  months 
is  green  feed  or  oats  cut  before  be- 
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ing  matured.  This  makes  excellent 
fodder,  but  it  may  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  sowing  with  the  oats  a 
bushel  of  peas  per  acre.  The  peas 
and  oats  together  make  a  better 
balanced  ration,  the  peas  being  rich  in 
protein.  This  makes  excellent 
teed  when  the  oats  are  cut  in  the 
dough  stage,  shocked,  stacked  and  fed 
throughout  the  winter,  and  a  still  bet- 
ter feed  when  put  in  a  silo  as  soon  as 
cut  and  fed  as  ensilage.  This  has  been 
tried  on  two  of  our  demonstration 
farms,  and  the  ensilage  found  very 
satisfactory. 

 o  

COWS  FOR  EVERY  FARMER 
I  do  not  know  of  any  one  thing  that 
contributes  more  largely  and  success- 
fully toward  having  a  good  farm  than 
the  keeping  of  a  few  good  cows.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  It  is  not 
always  tbe  large  dairy  herd  that  pays 
the  most  profit,  but  rather  tne  small 
dairy,  and  where  the  farmer  can  give 


tbis  part  of  the  Work  some  extra  care 
and  attention. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  every  farmer 
should  be  a  dairyman.  While  this 
would  no  doubt  be  excellent,  yet  there 
are  farmers  that  would  never  make 
good  dairymen.  Their  farms  perhaps 
would  not  be  suitable  for  carrying  on 
a  profitable  dairy  business,  but  I  do 
want  to  say  this:  that  every  farmer, 
no  matter  where  located,  should  try 
to  keep  at  least  a  lew  good  dairy 
cows  in  order  to  supply  his  own  table 
throughout  the  year  with  milk  and 
butter. 

Before  going  into  the  dairy  business 
there  are  a  few  things  that  we  must 
give  very  careful  consideration  if  we 
would  be  successful  from  the  begin- 
ning. In  the  first  place,  the  owner 
must  have  a  natural  liking  to  his  herd 
and  take  an  interest  In  the  work.  This 
is  all-Important.  Selecting  a  breed  of 
cattle  suitable  to  his  neeus  and  condl- 
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tions  is  another  thing  of  importance. 

A  farmer  must  be  able  to  ascertain 
how  much  feed  he  is  able  to  produce 
profitably  for  the  purpose  of  running 
a  small  dairy.  He  must  also  take  in- 
to consideration  his  market  conditious 
— what  they  are  and  also  where  locat- 
ed. He  must  determine  whether  it 
pays  him  to  buy  his  dairy  cows  or 
raise  them.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  this  suuject. 

I  nave  always  preferred  to  raise 
my  dairy  cows,  but  I  have  also  known 
practical  dairymen  who  are  successful 
that  usually  buy  up  their  herds,  or  at 
least  a  few  cows,  to  make  up  the  full 
quota  for  their  requirements. 

There  is  one  advantage  at  least  in 
raising  our  own  dairy  cows,  and  this  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  less  liable  to  in- 
troduce some  disease  into  the  herd.  If 
we  purchase  cows  from  outside,  or 
from  a  distance,  we  are  running  a  risk 
of  introducing  some  disease  that  may 
affect  the  entire  herd. 

A  record  should  be  kept'  of  all  the 
cows.  This,  if  carefully  done,  will 
determine  which  cows  are  producing 
profitably  and  those  that  are  not. 
Those  that  are  not  producing  what 
they  should  after  a  good  trial,  should 
be  sold  at  once  and  before  another 
dollar  is  wasted.  This  is  strictly  a 
matter  of  business,  where  dollars  and 
cents  are  involved,  and  must  be  treat- 
ed as  such. 

The  health  of  the  herd  is  of  impor- 
tance, and  we  must  see  to  it  that  the 
barn  is  laid  out  and  built  to  proper  re- 
quirements. A  barn  must  be  dry, 
built  so  as  to  give  an  abundance  of 
light  and  the  proper  amount  of  venti- 
lation, also  roomy,  as  cattle  require  a 
great  deal  of  space.  Some  have  also 
advocated  cement  floors,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  this  is  not  perhaps  the 
best  of  practice.  Even  if  it  is  perhaps 
^possible  to  keep  the  stables  a  little 
more  sanitary  and  tidy,  yet  cement 
floors  are  conducive  to  rheumatism. 

Several  herds,  from  my  own  person- 
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al  observation,  have  become  affected, 
and  I  trace  the  cause — a  possible 
cause,  at  least — of  producing  rheu- 
matism. Wood  floors,  or  even  a  dry 
dirt  floor,  is  the  most  practical,  and 
these  are  the  two  types  of  floors  most 
commonly  found  in  use  the  country 
over. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  cleanli- 
ness about  the  dairy  in  order  to  pro- 
duce clean  milk.  The  milker  must  be 
cleanly  in  his  habits,  the  cows  must 
be  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  milking 
vessels  must  be  scrupulously  clean  and 
the  drinking  water  of  the  herd  must 
be  free  from  bacteria. 

If  the  stable  is  well  lighted,  ventilat- 
ed and  the  cows  are  cared  for  as  they 
should  be  each  day,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  turning  out  a  product  that 
is  not  only  clean,  but  will  win  friends 
wherever  put  on  the  market. — H.  W. 
bwope. 

 o  

CONCRETE   MANURE  PITS 

As  stored  on  many  farms,  awaiting 
a  convenient  time  for  spreading  over 
the  land,  manure  loses  a  very  large 
portion  of  its  fertilizing  value.  Every 
one  who  has  had  opportunity  to  com- 
pare the  old  way  of  keeping  manure 
stacked  in  an  unprotected  pile  along- 
side of  the  stable,  with  the  modern 
way  in  a  concrete  manure  pit,  has 
realized  how  soon  the  looses  result- 
ing from  the  old  method  would  have 
paid  for  the  modern  concrete  pit. 

A  concrete  manure  pit  which  has 
been  planned  with  a  view  to  permit- 
ting backing  a  wagon  into  the  pit  for 
loading.  The  portion  of  the  floor  be- 
yond the  incline  in  the  pit  is  given  a 
gentle  slope  of  %  inch  to  the  foot  to- 
ward a  gutter  at  the  end,  which  in 
turn  slopes  toward  a  sump  placed  at 
one  corner  of  the  pit.  This  sump  is 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  liquid 
content  of  the  manure  and  holding  this 
liquid  until  convenient  to  pump  it  out 
and  dispose  of  it  by  sprinkling  on  the 
land  or  otherwise. 

i  For  convenience  in  packing  manure 
properly  in  a  pit  of  this  kind  and  to 
better  control  or  regulate  decom- 
position, the  inside  face  of  walls  should 
be  given  a  batter  or  slope  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  incline  at  the  en- 
trance end  is  shown  with  grooves  in 
the  surface  to  provide  a  better  foothold 
for  teams  when  starting  a  heavily- 
loaded  wagon  out  of  the  pit.  If  this 
surface  is  not  steeper  than  15  degrees 
with  the  horizontal  probably  such 
grooves  will  not  be  necessary. 

This  pit  is  3  feet  deer  in  the  main 
portion  and  16  by  31  feet,  outside 
dimensions.  The  noor  of  this  pit 
should  be  reinforced  with  round  rods. 

Where  this  size  is  to  la.  e  a  smaller 
one  could  be  built  useing  figures  and 
drawing  as  a  guide. 

 o  

AN  EYE  TO  THE  MACHINERY 
J.  C.  Taylor 

The  needless  depreciation  of  farm 
machinery  runs  high  every  year,  and 
the  western  farmer  is  not  to  be 
criticised  any  more  than  his  fellow 
farmer  in  eastern  states,  for  this  same 
fact  holds  true  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  every  farm  community.  How- 
ever, with  a  little  extra  time  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  when  putting  away 
his  machinery  in  the  fall,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  this  annual  loss  can  be 
avoided.  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel 
many  miles  to  count  a  half  dozen 
plows  standing  out  in  the  field,  per- 
haps four  or  five  binders,  three  or 
four  harrows,  and  that  many  mowing 
machines.  These  same  machines  cost 
conisderable  money  In  these  war 
times  and  it  is  not  very  good  conser- 
vation to  leave  them  out.  The  de- 
preciation amounts  to  fully  ten  per 
cent  annually  and  runs'  into  dollars 
quite  rapidly. 

The  annual  loss  can  be  eliminated 
to  a  great  degree  by  building  a 
machine  shed,  when  a  man  can  spare 
the  money  to  patronize  the  lumber 
trust,  or  by  using  some  paint  to  go 
over  all  the  wood  work  before  put- 
ting away  the  machinery  in  the  fall. 
Unless  a  man  can  build  a  substantial 
shed,  one  that  turns  rain  and  snow 
and  is  closed  up  tightly  to  keep  stock 
out.  he  might  just  as  well  store  his 
machinery  outside.  On  the  average 
farm  of  160  acres  a  building  20x30 
feet  can  be  made  to  house  all  the 


machinery  used  on  the  place  and  a 
number  of  other  farm  implements  be- 
sides. The  cost  of  such  a  building 
will  soon  be  saved  by  additional  years 
of  service  of  the  implements  and  re- 
duction in  annual  repair  bills.  The 
average  life  of  a  mowing  machine  or 
binder  exposed  to  the  elements  Is 
only  lour  or  five  years,  while  if  proper- 
ly cared  for  it  should  double  the  time. 

When  capital  is  the  limiting  factor 
and  a  shed  is  not  available,  the  long- 
evity of  machinery  can  be  increased 
by  a  good  coat  of  paint  and  tightening 
of  all  loose  bolts,  which  prevents  mois- 
ture accumulating  under  the  plates 
and  crevices.  Whether  the  machinery 
is  to  be  housed  or  not,  it  should  be 
cleaned  and  thoroughly  oiled  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  At  the  same  time 
an  examination  for  any  broken  parts 
maye  be  made  and  noted.  Then  dur- 
ing the  slack  season  such  repairs  as 
needed  may  be  obtained  and  replaced. 
Much  unnecessary  delay  next  season 
may  be  saved  by  having  every 
machine  in  readiness  when  the  time 
comes  to  use  it  and  the  scarcity  of 
labor  is  something  to  emphasize  this 
point.  When  the  boys  have  gone  to 
war  we  must  iook  out  for  war  at 
home. 

Oftentimes  a  new  machine  is  prac- 
tically ruined  by  running  without  oil. 
On  account  of  paint  in  the  bearings  of 
new  machinery,  the  moving  parts  often 
run  hard  for  the  first  few  days.  On 
assembling  or  starting  the  machine 
this  paint  can  be  easily  removed  by 
an  application  of  kerosene  or  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  kerosene  and 
machine  oil.  Many  farmers  give  their 
outfit  excellent  care  when  in  use,  but 
very  little  between  seasons,  and  vice 
versa.  At  least  one-half  of  good  care 
consists  in  keeping  the  machinery  pro- 
perly repaired,  in  good  adjustment, 
and  thoroughly,  oiled  when  in  use. 
The  neglect  of  any  of  these  lines  men- 
tioned means  serious  damage  and  a 
big  reduction  in  the  life  of  a  machine. 
 o  

THE  LOW  DOWN  WAGON. 

When  the  bicycles  and  automobiles 
first  came  into  use  they  had  high 
wheels.  The  first  ones  that  came 
with  low  wheels  looked  queer  and 
caused  one  to  smile,  but  they  have 
proved  the  best.  Wow  a  bicycle  or  an 
automobile  with  high  wheels  would 
look  queer  indeed. 

Farmers  have  been  accustomed  to 
using  wagons  with  high  wheels  for  so 
long  they  have  come  to  believe  that 
high  wheels  are  best.  But  they  are 
not,  with  our  modern  roads  and  mod- 
ern farming  conditions.  With  bad 
roads,  wagons  with  high  wheels  run 
easier  than  wagons  with  low  wheels. 
On  good  roads  low  wheels  are  better 
in  every  way. 

The  modern  low  down  farm  wagons 
are  fitted  with  wide  tired  wheels.  This 
kind  of  wheels  tends  to  smooth  and 
make  the  roads  good.  They  preserve 
good  roads  after  they  have  been  made. 

For  farm  use  only  the  wide  tire  is 
much  better  than  the  narrow  tire.  The 
wide  tire  holds  up  the  load  on  soft 
field  soil,  preventing  the  cutting  of 
ruts  and  making  draft  easier.  Private 
roads  on  the  farm  are  thereby  made 
smooth  and  can  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition at  slight  cost.  For  hauling  in 
soft  fields  and  on  plowed  ground  wide 
tires  can  be  used  when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  go  into  the  field  and  haul 
loads  on  any  size  with  wagons  having 
wheels  with  narrow  tires. 

Wagons  fitted  with  wide  tired  wheels 
are  ideal  for  use  in  hayfields  when  the 
ground  is  soft,  and  the  low  down  wag- 
on is  the  only  economical  wagon  in 
use  for  haying,  hauling  sheaf  wheat, 
manure,  fodder  and  farm  feeds  in  gen- 
eral. The  lift  to  tne  low-aown  wagon 
is  light  and  saves  labor,  the  equiva- 
lent of  saving  money.  Owing  to  the 
short  life  and  general  convenience  of 
the  vehicle,  one  man  can  load  and 
haul  as  much  fodder  in  one  day  with 
a  low-down  wagon  as  two  men  tan  haul 
with  a  high  wagon.  The  low-down 
wagon  is  that  coming  universal  wagon 
for  general  farm  use. — H.  P.  Williams. 

 o  

REAL  ECONOMY 

A  canny  Scot  was  sitting  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  the  train, 
and  after  filling  his  pipe,  he  turned 


Save  moneyon  Engines 
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Feed  Your  Hogs 
Less  Grain 

Now  is  the  time  to  save 
the  grain.  Feed  less  grain 
to  your  hogs  and  more 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

This  highly  concentrat- 
ed protein  food  builds 
flesh,  muscle  and  bone; 
keeps  hogs  in  good  condi- 
tion. Order  a  supply  to- 
day. Practice  economy, 
and  help  win  the  war. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


The  Cost  of  Leather 
Should  Make  You 
Think  and  Aet 

Make  your  old  harnesses 
tough  and  pliable.  Keep  your 
new  harnesses  from  losing  their 
strength.  Don't  delay  getting 
a  can  of 

DUCK-BACK 
Harness  Oil 

— apply  it  frequently  to  your 
harnesses.  Keep  the  water  and 
grit  from  destroying  and  rot- 
ting the  leather.  Duck-Back 
Harness  Oil  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical thing  you  can  use 
right  now. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,  UTAH 


to  the  man  on  his  left  and  asked: 
"Hae  ye  a  match?" 

The  man  went  through  his  pockets 
and  said:  "I  am  sorry,  but  I  have 
not." 

Turning  to  the  man  on  his  right 
he  asked  the  same  question,  and  after 
a  seaich  this  man  also  said:  "I  am 
very  sorry,  but  I  have  used  my  last 
one.*' 

"Ah,  weel,"  said  the  Scot  with  a 
sigh,  as  he  reached  into  his  own 
pocket,  "I'll  hae  to  use  one  o*  m^ 
ain." 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application.   


Did  you  read  the  article  on  the  shipping  of 
Utah  wheat  to  primary  interior  markets.  Just 
at  the  present  many  of  our  farmers  are  interested 
in  the  selling  o,f  their  wheat. 

*■ 

Dryfarming  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
tbe  production  of  grain  in  this  state.  The  fea- 
ture story  this  wee*  will  interest  every  one  who 
is  doing  any  dry-farming. 

ft  IB! 

Keep  your  tractor  going.  Do  all  the  fall  plow- 
ing possible.  Anyone  who  has  a  tractor  not  in 
use  should  report  to  county  agent  and  they  will 
help  you  to  beep  it  going.  Help  is  a  big  thing 
these  days,  and  the  tractor  is  doing  its  part  to 
solve  it. 

PB  PB 

One  farmer  said,  that  fall  plowed  land  would 
produce  three  to  four  tons  more  of  sugar  beets. 
According  to  this  it  pays  to  plow  your  land  in 
the  fall.  Do  all  the  plowing  you  can  now,  It 
means  that  much  time  saved  in  the  spring  be- 
tides a  better  production. 

ps  Pa 

HOW  TO  SELL  YOUR  WHEAT. 

If  farmers  can  not  sell  their  wheat  to  local 
buyers  they  can  sell  it  direct  to  the  government. 
Join  together  in  making  up  a  car  or  number  of 
cars,  when  wheat  is  ready  for  shipment  the  Zone 
manager  of  the  Grain  Co-operation  at  Kansas  City 
will  give  you  shipping  directions.  You  will  be 
paid  according  to  the  quality  of  wheat  you  ship 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  nearest  terminal  market. 
Government  will  send  wheat  where  they  desire, 
but  this  will  make  no  difference  to  you  as  to  price 
because  you  are  paid  according  to  the  nearest  or 
best  basis  price  less  the  freight  and  the  one  per- 
cent for  handling  it.  There  is  a  market  for  all 
the  wheat  we  have,  it  is  just  a  question  of  getting 
a  car  to  load  it  in  and  shipping  direction  where 
to  send  it.  The  price  is  sent  and  will  not  be 
changed  until  next  year. 

r  ^  rn 

HAVE  YOU  PLENTY  OF  SEED 

FOR  NEXT  YEAR 

Possibly  no  other  one  thing  will  influence  the 
increased  production  of  food  stuff  so  much  as  tho 
use  of  good  seed. 

It  Is  important  that  every  one  who  will  plant, 
seed  of  any  kind  next  year,  secure  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  needed  supply  and  of  the  very  best 
quality. 

When  the  purchasing  of  seed  is  left  until  spring 


or  near  seeding  time  one  can  not  expect  to  get  as 
good  a  quality  as  when  more  time  and  care  is 

used. 

Start  now  and  plan  your  crops  for  next  year  and 
secure  the  kind  of  seed  you  need.  Buy  only  the 
best  even  if  you  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  it. 
If  you  are  going  to  use  seed  that  you  have  grown, 
select  it  with  care.  Time  and  money  are  well  spent 
when  you  get  the  right  kind  of  seed. 

Pa  * 

UNFAIR  TO  THE  FARMERS 

When  a  man  does  all  in  his  power  to  help  in 
the  production  of  food  and  because  a  frost  dis- 
troys  his  crop  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
harvest  it,  he  resents  the  statement  that  it  was 
done  willfully  to  keep  up  the  price  of  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

Much  food  has  been  wasted  and  destroyed  for 
two  reasons — the  frost  which  came  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier  than  usual  and  the  lack  of  help  and 
equipment  to  handle  and  ship  it. 

The  farmers  are  just  as  patriotic  as  any  other 
class  of  men  and  want  to  do  their  "bit"  to  help 
win  the  war. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  food  should  be 
wasted  but  help  was  out  of  the  question  and  the 
farmers  have  worked  day  and  night,  they  know 
no  hour  limit,  to  save  and  properly  harvest  their 
crops. 

Those  who  made  the  statement  must  have  been 
misinformed  or  did  not  understand  the  details  on 
which  their  remarks  were  made. 

Pa  Pa 

WILL  HOGS  WIN  WAR? 

The  world  is  short  of  meat  and  fats.  No  other 
animal  can  be  made  to  produce  like  the  hog.  We 
must  not  underestimate  the  influence  the  hog  will 
have  on  the  war.  One  of  the  government  of- 
ficials says:  "The  one  most  important  in  winning 
the  war  is  the  production  of  pork.  *  *  *  * 
Our  need  ojf  hogs  is  far  greater  than  that  of  men, 
munitions  or  money." 

What  a  responsibility  the  swine  growers  have. 
We  must  produce  20,000,000  more  hogs  next  year 
than  we  did  this,  and  it  is  up  to  the  men  who 
know  how  to  do  it  to  produce  them. 

Such  a  statement  should  bring  home  to  us  the 
seriousness  of  the  condition.  Think  of  the  hog 
being  compared  with  men,  money  and  munitions 
in  this  great  conflict. 

The  farmer  has  met  every  call  in  the  hour  of 
need  and  he  will  do  it  again.  If  hogs  are  the 
urgent  need,  hogs  are  what  the  farmer  will  pro- 
duce. 

If  it  takes  hogs  to  win  the  war,  we  will  win. 
P«  PB 

WOOD  WILL  HELP  SAVE  COAL 

In  many  sections  of  our  country  the  coal  prob- 
lem can  be  helped  by  using  more  wood.  Years 
ago  we  went  to  the  nearby  hills  or  canyons  and 
secured  our  winters  wood.  After  the  rush  of 
harvest  is  over  it  will  be  a  patriotic  service  to  go 
and  haul  your  wood  so  that  you  can  save  the  coal, 
allowing  some  one  to  use  it  who  can  not  get  any 
wood  to  burn. 

Government  officials  have  said  that  dry  wood 
can  be  taken  from  the  Forest  Reserve  by  asking 
the  one  in  charge. 

Many  of  the  trees  on  our  farms  could  be  cut 
down  and  used  for  fire  wood. 

In  many  instances  we  use  coal  just  because  it 
has  become  a  custom  to  use  it,  even  though  wood 
might  be  more  economical  and  easier  obtained. 
If  every  one  saves  a  little  coal,  the  total  saving 
will  be  considerable. 

p  i  rn 

ONLY  A  REASONABLE  PROFIT 

Some  one  is  going  to  pay  the  penalty  for  taking 
more  than  a  reasonable  profit  in  their  business. 
This  statement  refers  as  much  to  the  grocer,  the 
miller  or  any  one  who  is  buying  and  selling  food 
stuff  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  assistants 
have  made  it  very  plain,  but  some  do  not  seem  to 
realize  it,  that  no  one  should  take  more  than  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Any  onn  who  does  this  will  have  to  pay  the 
penalty,  he  may  escape  for  a  while  but  when 
Uncle  Sam  goes  after  a  proposition  of  this  kind, 
they  will  know  it.  The  right  thing  to  do,  is  be 
fair,  let  every  one  work  together  and  win  the  war. 


It  is  not  fair  that  any  firm  or  individual  should 
profit  out  of  this  war,  when  so  many  are  called 
to  make  sacrifices.     Some  may  have  to  give  their 
lives.     Lets  be  reasonable  and  work  together. 
Pa  P» 

HIRED  PATRIOTS. 

A  very  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
famer's  patriotism  in  the  present  national  crisis. 
He  has  been  urged  to  labor  unceasingly  to  in- 
crease the  national  food  supply  and  almost  with- 
out exception  he  has  done  his  level  best  with  the 
odds  against  him.  The  increase  of  crops  has  in- 
creased his  need  of  hired  help,  especially  when 
his  sons  have  been  called  to  the  battle  front.  He 
has  paid  high  wages  for  unskilled  city  men  who 
have  frequently  wasted  more  than  they  have 
earned.  He  has  uncomplainingly  endured  foreign 
labor  that  rarely  does  more  than  it  is  driven  to 
do,  but  the  most  trying  thing  of  all  has  been  the 
homegrown  hired  help  that  many  farmers  have 
had  to  put  up  with.  True,  most  home-grown 
boys  and  men  who  hire  out  for  wages  have  done 
their  part,  but  there  is  a  class  who,  knowing  help 
must  be  had,  are  as  worthless  as  it  is  possible  to 
be,  refusing  to  take  work  at  contract  prices,  and 
when  given  a  daily  wage  proceed  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  their  employer.  Many  a  farmer 
has  paid  out  hard-earned  cash  to  men  who  have 
been  wilfully  worthless  because  they  knew  the 
farmer  had  to  have  help.  And  yet  these  men 
would  resent  being  called  unpatriotic. 

We  do  not  expect  much  patriotism  from  foreig- 
ners, but  native-born  citizens  of  the  above  de- 
scribed worthless  class  are  un-American  worth- 
less trash  second  only  to  the  I;  W.  W.'s. 

Some  have  suggested  that  such  should  be  sent 
to  the  battle  front.  God  forbid!  That  is  a  place 
lor  honorable  men  who  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  their  full  duty  and  more,  not  for  a  slacker  who 
draws  the  pay  and  consumes  the  food  o,f  the  man 
who  feeds  the  world. — A  Farmer  in  West  Millard 
Farm  Bureau  News. 

Pa  Pa 

THE  DAIRY  SITUATION 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  unrest 
among  the  dairymen  in  certain  sections  on  account 
c?  the  unsettled  conditions.  Some  complain  that 
with  the  present  prices  of  feed  there  is  no  profit 
in  the  production  of  milk  and  butter  fat.  This 
may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  we  are  inclined 
to  take  an  optomistic  view  of  the  situation.  There 
never  was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  the  margin  of 
profit  has  been  smaller  and  it  will  probably  crowd 
out  the  dairymen  who  do  not  take  advantage  of 
introducing  better  business  methods,  such  as: 
keeping  a  record  of  the  production  of  his  cows  so 
that  low  producers  may  be  culled  out,  and  provid- 
ing silage  for  them  during  the  winter.  These  two 
moves  are  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  the 
efficiency  that  is  called  for  at  this  time.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  cut  down  the  cost  of 
production,  which  means  the  same  in  the  end  as 
an  advance  in  price  for  the  products. 

Reports  coming  from  the  East,  the  Middle  West 
and  the  Pacific  Coast,  all  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  prices  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts before  many  weeks.  The  prices  for  dairy 
stock  are  not  lower  than  a  year  ago  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  they  will  be  higher. 

A  sale  held  in  Sacramento,  California,  last  week 
brought  an  average  of  $274.00  per  head  for 
Holsteins.  The  demand  for  good  dairy  cows  is 
just  as  great  as  ever  and  at  good  prices  all  over 
the  country. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities 
imaginable  to  have  the  good  dairy  cows  of  the 
country  slaughtered  just  at  the  time  when  they 
are  so  badly  needed.  They  are  necessary  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  Milk  is  needed 
for  children,  invalids  and  the  soldiers  at  the  front 
and  in  hospitals. 

Dairy  cows  are  being  slaughtered  in  Europe  in 
great  numbers  because  of  necessity.  It  has  not 
become  necessary  here  and  it  should  be  avoided, 
because  when  this  war  is  over  the  dairymen  will 
be  called  upon  to  restock  Europe  with  dairy  cows. 
It  seems  to  us  like  it  would  be  good  business  to 
hold  onto  the  dairy  cows  and  heifers  so  that  we 
will  be  prepared  for  the  big  demand  that  will 
surely  come. 
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FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKENS 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

chickens  a  good  start  in  life.  The 
mixtures  should  be  fed  in  a  crumbly 
mash  and  not  in  a  sloppy  condition. 
Johnnycake  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients  in  the  proportions 
named  is  a  very  good  feed  for  young 
chicks:  One  dozen  infertile  eggs  or 
1  pound  of  sifted  beef  scrap  to  10 
pounds  of  corn  meal;  add  enough  milk 
to  make  a  pasty  mash,  and  1  table- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda,  and  bake 
until  done.  Dry  bread  crumbs  may 
be  mixed  with  hardboiled  eggs,  mak- 
ing about  one-fourth  of  the  mixture 
eggs,  or  rolled  oats  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  bread  crumbs.  Feed  the 
bread  crumbs,  rolled  oats,  or  Johnny- 
cake  mixtures  five  times  daily  for  the 
first  week  ,then  gradually  substitute 
for  one  or  two  feeds  of  the  mixture 
finely  cracked  grains  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cracked  wheat,  finely 
cracked  corn,  and  pinhead  oatmeal  or 
hulled  oats,  to  which  about  5  per  cent 
of  cracked  peas  or  broken  rice  and  2 
per  cent  of  charcoal  or  millet  or  rape 
seed  may  be  added.  A  commercial 
chick  feed  may  be  substituted  if  de- 
sired. The  above  ration  can  be  fed 
until  the  chicks  are  two  weeks  old, 
when  they  should  be  placed  on  grain 
and  a  dry  or  wet  mash  mixture. 

After  the  chicks  are  10  days  old,  a 
good  growing  mash,  composed  of  2 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  2  parts  midd'- 
lings,  1  part  cornmeal,  1  part  low- 
grade  wheat  flour  or  red-dog  mid- 
dlings, and  10  per  cent  sifted  beef 
scrap,  may  be  placed  in  a  hopper  and 
left  before  them  all  the  time.  Thev 
mash  may  be  fed  either  wet  or  dry; 
if  wet,  only  enough  moisture  (either 
milk  or  water)  should  be  added  to 
make  the  feed  crumbly,  but  in  no 
sense  sloppy.  When  this  growing 
mash  or  mixture  is  not  used,  a  hopper 
containing  bran  should  be  accessible 
to  the  chickens  at  all  times. 

After  the  chickens  are  two  months 
old  they  may  be  fed  four  times  daily, 
with  good  results.  After  they  are 
three  months  old,  three  feedings  a  day 
are  enough. 

When  one  has  only  a  few  chickens, 
it  is  less  trouble  to  purchase  the  pre- 
pared chick  feeds,  but  where  a  con- 
siderable number  are  reared  it  is 
sometimes  cheaper  to  buy  the  finely 
cracked  grains  and  mix  them  to- 
gether. Some  chick  feeds  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  grit  and  may  con- 
tain grains  of  poor  quality,  so  that 
they  should  be  carefully  examined 
and  guaianty  as  to  quality  secured 
before  purchase. 

As  soon  as  the  chickens  will  eat 
the  whole  wheat  (usually  in  about 
eight  weeks),  cracked  corn,  and  other 
grains,  the  smallsized  chick  feed  can 
be  eliminated.  In  addition  to  the 
above  feeds  the  chickens'  growth  can 
be  hastened  if  they  are  given  sour 
milk,  skim  milk,  or  buttermilk  to 
drink.  Growing  chickens  kept  on  a 
good  range  may  be  given  all  their 
feed  In  a  hopper,  mixing  2  parts  by 
weight  of  cracked  corn  with  1  part 
of  wheat,  or  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn,  wheat,  and  oats  in  one  hopper 
and  the  dry  mash  for  chickens  in  an- 
other. The  beef  scrap  may  be  left 
out  of  the  dry  mash  and  fed  in  a 
separate  hopper,  so  that  the  chickens 
can  eat  all  of  this  feed  they  desire. 
If  the  beef  scrap  is  to  be  fed  separ- 
ately it  is  advisable  to  wait  until  the 
chicks  are  10  days  old,  although  some 
poultrymen  put  the  beef  scrap  before 
the  young  chickens  at  the  start  with- 
t  bad  results. 

Chickens  confined  to  small  yards 
ould  always  be  supplied  with  green 
ed,  such  as  lettuce,  sprouted  oats, 
lfalfa,  or  clover,  but  the  best  place 
raise  chickens  successfully  is  on 
good  range  where  no  extra  green 
eed  Is  required.    Where  the  chick- 
is  are  kept  in  small  bare  yards,  fine 
harcoal,  grit,  and  oyster  shell  should 
be  kept  bf/oro.  the  chickens  all  of  the 
fjie,  and  cracked  or  ground  bone  may 
be  fed.    The  bone  is  not  necessary 
for  chickens  that  have  a  good  range. 

 ■  o  

U8E  APPLES  FOR  THE  NERVES 
According  to  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfleld, 
(senior  medical  officer  to    the  Lady 
Margaret's  Fruitarian  Hospital,  Lon- 


don, the  allies  may  have  to  call  in  the 
apple  to  help  win  the  war.    This  is 
because  the  apple  contains  elements 
which  furnish  nutrition  for  the  nerves. 

Dr.  Oldfleld  says  that  Germany  Is 
having  no  food  troubles  from  the 
calorific  point  of  view;  that  is,  they 
are  getting  plenty  of  energy  furnish- 
ing foods  in  concentrated  forms  such 
as  meats,  cereals,  and  potatoes.  But 
what  they  do  lack  is  nerve  foods,  fur- 
nished by  fats,  fruits,  and  salads.  He 
states  further  that  already  the  Ger- 
mans are  showing  signs  of  this  lack, 
in  that  certain  resulting  diseases  are 
appearing.  These  diseases  will  "be- 
come worse  and  worse  as  winter  comes 
on  unless  fresh  fruit  and  salads  and 
seed  oils  can  be  introduced  largely  in- 
to Germany." 

Since  these  are  the  facts  in  case, 
Dr.  Oldfleld  warns  the  allied  nations 
that  unless  they  also  seek  these 
nerve  foods  for  their  people  and  their 
soldiers,  they  also  may  acquire  these 
diseases  and  lose  that  wonderful 
stamina,  courage,  and  endurance  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  the  English 
fighters.  He  says  that,  weight  for 
weight  and  bulk  for  bulk — the  apple  is 
the  best  nerve  food  that  they  can  im- 
port. 

Since  the  American  government  is 
urging  the  people  to  use  less  concen- 
trates like  wheat,  meat,  fats  and  sugar, 
we  should  eat  more  nuts  and  fruit, 
especially  apples.  Besides  being 
valued  as  a  nerve  food,  the  apple  has 
other  good  qualities.  It  contains  some 
carbohydrates,  the  same  food  ele- 
ments found  in  wheat  and  sugar; 
therefore  it  is  an  energy  producing 
food.  Due  to  its  pleasant  flavor  and 
acid  content,  the  apple  aids  digestion. 

Eat  an  apple  a  day.  It  will  not 
only  furnish  food  for  your  body,  but 
give  you  courage  to  see  the  war 
through. — T.  H.  Abell,  Department  of 
Horticulture,  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

 o  

NAVY  BEANS  THRESHED 

BY  MACHINE  OR  HAND 

Many  have  grown  the  navy  bean 
this  season  for  the  first  time  and  how 
to  thresh  them  is  proving  a  problem. 
Few  localities  have  yet  a  regular  bean 
threshing  outfit,  so  that  if  the  work  is 
to  be  done  by  machinery  the  ordinary 
threshing  outfit  must  be  adjusted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  crop. 
The  essential  point  in  making  such 
adjustment  is  first  to  reduce  the  speed 
of  the  cylinder  one-third  or  one-half 
of  normal  by  substituting  a  larger 
pulley  for  the  small  one.  Also  the 
numher  of  concaves  must  be  reduced, 
six  rows  being  about  right  for  a  low 
speed  of  cylinder,  and  if  the  concaves 
can  be  lowered  somewhat  it  is  an  ad- 
vantage. 

If  the  thresherman  can  be  induced 
to  make  the  proper  adjustments  and 
use  reasonable  care,  the  loss  by 
cracked  beans  will  be  small.  The 
charge  for  threshing  beans  is  gener- 
ally slightly  more  per  bushel  than  for 
wheat;  ranging  from  five  to  eight 
cents,  depending  upon  the  amount  to 
be  threshed,  the  yield  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  vines.  Some  threshmen 
have  a  special  cylinder  for  bean 
threshing,  or  where  the  acreage  is 
large  there  is  a  special  machine. 
Suitable  machinery  for  harvesting 
will  do  much  to  make  bean  growing 
permanent. 

When  a  threshing  machine  is  not 
available,  the  old-fashioned  flail  may 
be  resorted  to.  If  time  and  laboj  are 
available  during  the  winter,  as  well  as 
room  for  storage  and  threshing,  mod- 
erate amounts  of  beans  can  be  as 
cheaply  threshed  by  hand  as  by  ma- 
chine, as  the  loss  of  high-priced  seed 
from  cracking  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

By  any  method  of  threshing,  there 
is  always  dirt  to  be  removed.  If  an 
ordinary  fanning  mill  is  not  available 
the  old  method  of  allowing  the  wind 
to  remove  the  trash  when  the  beans 
are  allowed  to  drop  slowly  from  a 
basket  raised  to  about  the  height  of  a 
man's  shoulder  may  be  employed.  If 
tne  beans  are  to  be  sold  directly  to 
the  grocer  or  consumer,  further  clean- 
ing by  hand  is  necessary  to  remove 
all  cracked  and  discolored  beans, 
small  pebbles  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ter. 


The  Preferred  Stock 
of  Your  Light  Company 

The  300,000  residents  of  the  great  and  thriving  territory  we 
serve,  embracing  northern  and  central  Utah,  southeastern 
Idaho  and  western  Colorado,  depend  for  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant factors  in  the  economy,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
their  everyday  life  upon  the  service  rendered  by  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company.  Consequently  our  business  is  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  concern  to  each  one  of  our  cu.stomers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  company 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  good-will  and  support  of  our 
customers.  With  so  many  interests  in  common,  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company  and  its  cu.stomers  are  natural 
partners.  We  want  it  to  be  an  actual  partnership.  We  want 
our  customers  to  be  stockholders  in  the  Company  so  that  they 
will  have  the  larger  interest  that  comes  with  ownership. 

W't  M  PI  1 

Before  the  announcement  made  several  weeks  ago  of  the  com- 
pany's offer  to  sell  its  7%  Cumulative  Preferred  Stock  to  them 
direct,  our  customers  had  already  acquired  this  stock  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $1,300,000  by  purchase  in  the  open  mar- 
ket. Since  that  announcement  others  of  our  customers  have 
purchased  from  the  company  direct  $70,000  of  this  stock. 

We  have  formulated  a  plan  by  which  this  7%  Preferred  Stock 
may  be  secured  on  small  monthly  payments,  as  well  as  by  full 
cash  payment  at  the  time  of  subscription.  Briefly,  these  two 
plans  of  payment  are  as  follows : 


PLAN  No.  1 

(Cash  Payment) 

Under  this  plan  you  can  busy  as 
many  shares  of  the  7%  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  Company  as  you  de- 
sire, at  par  ($100  a  share)  plus 
accrued  dividend  to  date  of  pur- 
chase. 


PLAN  No.  2 
(Time  Payment) 
Under  this  plan  you  may  buy  from 
1  to  25  shares,  paying  $10  per  share 
down  and  $10  per  share  each  month 
for  9  months,  the  final  payment  to 
include  dividend  accrued  from  last 
dividend  date. 


The  soundness  of  an  investment  in  the  7%  Cumulative  Pre- 
ferred Stock  of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company,  both  as  to 
safety  of  principal  and  certainty  of  income,  cannot  be 
questioned. 

Figures  That  Show  The  Company's  Growth 

Percentage  of  in- 

Sept.  1,  1917  crease  in  V/2  years 

Number  of  Power  Plants                                   45  18% 

Capacity  of  Power  Plants  (Kilowatts)  152,022  55% 

Total  Connected  Load  (Kilowatts)  181,606  161% 

Miles  of  Transmission  Lines                           1,274  24% 

Miles  of  Distribution  Lines   1,751 

Number  of  Customers  Served     61,843 

Population  of  Territory  Served  292,482  34% 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  following  pertinent  facts: 

1.  The  territory  we  serve  is  large  and  is  rapidly  growing,  both  in 
development  and  population. 

2.  In  this  territory  we  are  now  supplying  electric  current  to  57  com- 
munities which  were  not  receiving  such  service  before  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company. 

3.  New  purposes  for  which  electric  current  can  be  used  efficiently  and 
economically  are  being  constantly  developed,  wbich  insures  an  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  our  product. 

4.  Since  Its  organization  the  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company  has  not 
failed  to  pay  regular  dividends  on  its  Preferred  Stock. 

5.  Our  business  today  is  greater  than  ever  before,  as  the  result  of  a 
steady  and  uninterrupted  growth. 

6.  The  product  we  supply  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  com- 
munities we  serve.  The  discontinuance  of  such  service  is  unthink- 
able.    This  means  that  our  business  is  permanent  and  stable. 

As  one  of  our  customers,  you  are  in  an  excellent  position  to 
judge  our  methods  of  management,  our  standard  of  physical 
upkeep,  the  character  of  our  organization  and  the  quality  of 
the  service  we  maintain. 

Upon  request  at  any  of  our  offices  or  to  any  of  our  employes. 
Ave  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  you  complete  information  regard- 
ing the  Preferred  Stock  and  the  properties  and  holdings  of  the 
Utah  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 
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SOME  THICK  SOUPS  A 

MEAL  IN  THEMSELVES 

It  may  be  that  the  housewife  is 
tiring  of  preparing  vegetables  in 
about  the  same  way  and  she  would 
like  a  new  way  of  using  the  vege- 
tables in  the  diet.  A  well  made 
cream  soup  would  be  palatable  and 
filling  these  cool  nights. 

Soup  is  not  necessarily  made  from 
meat  stock.  Vegetable  soup  or 
purees  are  made  by  boiling  potatoes, 
beans,  peas  or  other  vegetables  until 
soft,  mashing  them  through  a  sieve 
and  then  heating  with  a  little  liquid 
(water,  milk,  stock,  or  combination) 
and  flavoring.  Milk  soups  which  are 
really  milk  thickened  and  flavored 
witn  some  vegetable,  fish  or  other 
food,  and  pernaps  thickened  still  more 
with  a  little  flour,  as  in  white  sauce, 
or  stale  bread  crumbs,  are  both  nu- 
tritious and  appetizing.  They  furnish 
an  excellent  means  of  using  skim 
milk. 

In  soup-making  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  vegetables  are  neces- 
sary to  Keep  the  body  in  health,  be- 
cause they  are  relatively  rich  in  min- 
eral matter.  Since  soups  offer  an 
excellent  way  of  utilizing  odds  and 
ends  of  vegetables  and  especially  left 
overs  and  parts  which  otherwise 
would  be  wasted,  the  use  of  vegetable 
soup  is  often  a  real  economy. 

Tomato  Soup. 

2  cups  tomato,  3  cups  milk,  1  slice 
onion,  2  tbs.  butter,  3  tbs.  flour,  1  tsp. 
sugar,  y&  tsp.  soda,  1  tsp.  salt,  %  tsp. 
paprika. 

Cook  the  tomatoes,  sugar,  salt  and 
pepper  for  10  minutes,  tnen  remove 
from  heat  and  add  soda.  Scald  the 
milk  and  onion.  Rub  butter  and  flour 
together,  add  litle  milk,  making  a 
white  sauce  and  combine  with  scalded 
milk  and  cook  few  minutes.  Strain 
the  tomato  mixture  slowly  into  the 
white  sauce  and  serve  at  once. — 
Inga  M.  K.  Allison. 

—  o  — 

MAKE  THE  RABBIT  DO  HIS  BIT 

We  are  asKed  to  conserve  our 
meat  supply  this  does  not  apply  to 
rabbits.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to 
use  many  of  the  rabbits  that  are  now 
destroying  our  crops.  Why  not  se- 
cure some?  Here  are  some  sug- 
gestions after  you  get  the  rabbit: 

The  rabbit  has  such  possibilities 
that  you  can  hardly  go  wrong  when 
you  have  once  caught  your  rabbit. 
What  can  you  do  with  a  rabbit? 
Exactly  what  you  can  do  with 
a  chicken — roast,  pan,  fry  fricassee, 
and  a  dozen  ways  besides.  Try  one 
of  these  for  your  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner. 

Roast  Rabbit. 
Wash  the  rabbit  with  soda  water. 
Lay  in  salted  water  for  an  hour. 
Stuff  the  rabbit  with  onion,  celary  or 
chestnut  dressing  and  sew  up.  Line 
a  baking  pan  with  the  follpwing;  one 
onion  and  one  carrot  cut  up,  a  few 


3,000,000 sold  last  wav 


Because  they  wear  well;  no  hitch  on 
shoulders,  no  pull  on  buttons— and 
guaranteed.  If  yours  are 
not  satisfactory — in  every 
particular — mail  them  to 
us.  We  will  repair,  re- 
place, or  (if  requested) 
refund  your  money. 
Buy  a  pair — any  dealer 
anywhere.  They're 
SOc.  The  highest  pos- 
sible suspender  quality  at  any  price. 

SHIRLEY,  MASS. 


cloves,  whole  peppercorns  and  one 
bay  leaf.  Rub  rabbit  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  lay  it  upon  this  dressing, 
putting  fat  of  oleo  here  and  there 
over  the  rabbit.  Sift  a  little  flour 
over  the  top  and  pour  a  cup  of  stock 
or  hot  water  into  the  pan. 
Cover  tight  and  roast,  basting  fre- 
quently. When  ready  to  serve,  put 
on  a  hot  platter  and  garnish  with 
slices  of  lemon  and  cranberry  jelly 
or  currant  jelly. 

Spiced  Rabbit 

Wash  rabbit  in  soda  water.  Dis- 
joint hind  legs;  cut  off  the  saddle; 
remove  the  forequarters,  making  in 
all  nine  pieces.  Lay  in  salt  water 
about  an  hour.  Place  rabbit  in  dish 
with  vinegar  poured  over  it  and  let 
it  remain  over  night.  Remove  from 
pickle,  salt  each  piece  lightly  and 
arrange  in  baking  pan.  Cut  up  an 
onion  in  it,  adding  one  bay  leaf,  a 
dozen  pepper  corns,  part  of  a  celery 
root,  a  cup  of  stock,  and  a  little 
vinegar  from  the  pickle.  Cover  with 
another  pan,  put  in  a  quick  oven  and 
bake  an  hour.  Remove  u^per  pan, 
and  brown,  basting  frequently.  When 
brown,  remove  and  arrange  pieces  on 
a  hot  dish.  To  the  pan  add  a  table- 
spoon of  flour  browned  in  fat 
drippings  and  a  cup  of  stock.  If  not 
spiced  enough,  add  pepper  and  a  very 
little  mace.  If  desired,  add  a  can  of 
mushrooms  that  have  been  drained 
and  washed.  Pour  the  i=ravy  over 
the  rabbit,  dust  with  chopped  parsley, 
and  send  to  the  table. 

Chestnut  Stuffing. 

Shell  one  quart  of  Italian  chestnuts. 
Boil  until  skin  is  softened,  then  drain 
and  remove  the  skins;  put  back  in 
water  and  boil  until  soft  and  rub 
through  a  sieve  while  hot.  Season 
the  mashed  chestnuts  with  one  table- 
spoon bacon  fat,  one  teaspoon  each 
of  salt,  grated  lemon  rind  and  chop- 
ped parsley.  Add  three  tablespoons 
of  grated  bread  crumbs  and  two  well- 
beaten  eggs.  Be  sure  the  stuffing  is 
not  too  wet. 

 o  

NOON    MEAL    FOR  CHILD. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  ordinary 
family  dinner  should  not  be  suitable 
for  school  children  or  served  in  a  way 
that  adapts  it  to  their  needs.  The 
usual  first  course  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables contains  nothing,  except  the 
meat,  which  can  not  be  given  even 
to  the  youngest  children.  The  vege- 
tables, provided  they  are  carefully 
prepared  by  simple  methods,  are 
specially  needed  and  can  often  be 
made  attractive  to  children  by  being 
served  with  a  little  meat  gravy.  As 
a  substitute  for  the  meat  itself,  milk 
can  be  provided  in  the  case  of  the 
younger  children.  These  articles, 
with  the  bread  and  butter,  provide 
most  of  the  food  needed. 

The  dessert  course  is  suitable  for 
children  as  well  as  for  grown  people, 
unless  it  consists  of  rich  pastries  or 
puddings.  The  latter  are  not  con- 
sidered wholesome  for  children,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
are  likely  to  lead  to  overeating.  Such 
desserts  as  fruit,  fresh  or  cooked, 
with  cake;  cereals  with  milk,  or 
cream,  and  sugar;  custards  and  cus- 
tard puddings;  gelation  dishes; 
simple  ice  cream;  water  Ices;  and 
other  simple  desserts  may  be  given. 

Whether  or  not  the  family  meal  Is 
healthful  for  children  depends  not 
only  on  the  food  materials  selected 
but  also  on  the  way  In  which  they  are 
■  cooked.  Simple  methods  are  to  be 
preferred  from  the  standpoint  of 
health  as  well  as  from  that  of  the 
housekeeper's  time.  All  dishes  that 
are  likely  to  contain  overheated  and 
scorched  fatB,  such  as  foods  careless- 
ly fried  In  a  pan  In  a  small  amount 
of  fat,  should  be  avoided.  Deep-fat 
frying  Is  open  to  fewer  objections, 
since,  If  properly  done,  foods  will  ab- 
sorb little  fat  and  the  fat  will  not 
scorch.  Vegetables  cooked  In  water 
or  In  their  own  Juices  and  seasoned 
with  Bait  and  a  little  butter  or  cream 


are  easier  to  prepare  th«n  those  that 
are  served  witn  white  sauce, 
scalloped,  or  cooked  in  other  elabor- 
ate ways. 

What  is  said  above  applies  equally 
to  all  meals.  There  is,  however,  one 
special  precaution  that  applies  to  the 
noon  meal  when  it  is  hurried.  This 
refers  to  tough,  hard  foods  that  are 
likely  to  escape  proper  mastication. 
It  is  a  mistaKe  to  think  that  the 
foods  given  to  children  must  always 
be  soft  or  finely  divided,  for  child- 
ren's teeth  need  exerciso  quite  as 
much  as  their  muscles  do.  When  time 
for  eating  is  limited,  however,  it  is 
well  to  omit  foods  that  are  difficult  to 
chew,  and  in  extreme  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  serve  only  soft  or  finely 
divided  foods — sandwiches  made  from 
crustless  bread  with  finely  chopped 
fillings,  for  example.  Before  resort- 
ing to  this,  however,  it  is  well  to  make 
sure  tnat  the  time  for  eating  and  for 
insistence  on  good  table  manners  is 
not  unnecessarily  cut  short.  The  ad- 
vantage of  putting  the  meal  on  the 
table  promptly  and  of  having  foods 
served  in  individual  portions,  or  at 
least  ready  to  eat  when  they  are 
brought  to  the  table,  should  be  kept 
in  mind.  To  have  the  meal  already 
sliced  and  the  dessert  in  cups  instead 
of  in  one  large  dish  from  which  in- 
dividual portions  must  be  served,  and 
to  follow  the  same  general  plan  with 
other  foods,  may  change  a  hurried 
meal  into  one  at  which  there  is  plenty 
of  time  for  attention  to  details  essen- 
tial to  health  and  good  manners. 

If  special  lunches,  different  from 
those  prepared  for  the  family  in  gen- 
eral, are  to  be  given  to  school  child- 
ren, the  following  are  suggested  as 
bills  of  fare.  They  are  only  typical 
and  many  others  might  be  given  which 
might  be  just  as  good. 
Suggested  Bills  of  Fare,  for  the  Home 
Lunch. 

1.  Eggs,  boiled,  coddled,  poached, 
or  scrambled;  bread  and  butter;  spin- 
ach or  other  greens;  cake. 

2.  Beef  stew  with  vegetables; 
milk;  crisp,  thin  tea  biscuits;  honey. 

3.  Dried  bean  or  pea  puree;  toast; 
baked  apple;  cookies. 

4.  Vegetable-milk  soup;  zwieback; 
rice  with  maple  sugar  and  butter  or 
with  milk  or  cream. 

5.  Potato  chowder;  crackers;  jelly 
sandwiches. 

6.  Cold  meat;  creamed  potatoes; 
peas;  bread  and  butter;  frozen  custard 
or  plain  ice  cream  and  plain  cake. 

7.  Lamb  chop;  baked  potatoes; 
bread  and  butter;  sliced  mixed  fruits; 
cookies. 

8.  Baked  omelet  with  spinach, 
kale,  or  other  greens;  bread  and  but- 
ter; apple  sauce;  cake. 

9.  Milk  toast;  string  beans;  stewed 
fruit;  cake. 

10.  Boiled  potatoes;  codfish  gravy; 
bread  and  butter;  jrttuce;  custard. 

 o  

SOME    GOOD  RECIPES 
Hashed  Browned  Potatoes. 

Put  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  into  a  frying  pan;  chop  up 
six  cold  boiled  potatoes,  season  them 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  moisten  them 
with  about  six  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream.  Spread  the  moistened  pota- 
toes in  the  frying  pan  as  soon  as  the 
butter  is  melted.  Draw  to  the  back 
of  the  stove,  where  the  potatoes  will 
brown  slowly.  In  a  half  an  hour 
examine  them,  and  if  they  are  a  gold- 
en brown  fold  over  like  an  omelet 
and  serve  at  once. 

Corn  Fritters 

Take  twelve  ears  of  corn,  cut  the 
grain  down  the  middle,  scrape  off  the 
corn,  stir  in  gradually  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  Hour,  three  eggs,  beaten 
light,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  mix 
all  well  together  and  allow  one  table- 
spoonful  for  each  fritter  and  fry  in 
deep  fat. 

Steamed  Corn  Bread. 
Two  cupfnls  of  sour  milk,  one  cup- 
ful of  sweet  milk,  one-half  cupful  of 
stoned  prunes,  two  cupfuls  of  corn- 
meal,  one-half  cupful  of  white  Hour, 
one-half  cupful  of  graham  flour,  one- 
half  cupful  of  molasses,  one-half  cup- 
ful of  brown  sugar,  two  tablespoon- 
fulB  of  butter,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  soda. 
Cover  the  prunes  with  cold  water  and 


SENT  FREE 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  nu'i  uVmonstrute  the  liusn  L.ar.  ft 
your  commissions  od  Bales.  My  agents  are  miik 


ney.  Ship- 
_  re  promat. 
<  tires    U"»h  .Cars  guar- 
anteed or  money 
bark.  1913  models 
idy. 

\\  rite  at  onco  for 
my  43-nAfre  cata- 
log ana  all  parlie- 
_    uiars.  Adore**  J. 

lWhectbaseN  '   il.  Uush,  Pres. 

Delco  Ignition— Elect.  Stz.  &Ltg. 
SCSli  HOIOU  lOar-AKir,  bush  Xemple,  Dept.  11TIN 
Chicago,  Illinois 


STREVELL-PATERSON    HDW.  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wholesale  Only 

S  P.B   


soak  them  until  soft;  then  remove 
the  stones  and  dry  the  fruit.  Add 
tbeui  to  the  other  ingredients  and  mix 
the  whole  thoroughly.  Place  in  a  dish 
and  steam  steadily  for  about  four 
hours.  Be  sure  to  have  plenty  of 
water  boiling  constantly  in  the  vessel 
under  tlie  steamer. 

Cream  Pie. 
One  cup  sugar,  two  eggs,  one-third 
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Talk  Over  Rubber  Footwear 

with  any  man  who  wears  "Ball-Band"  and  find  out  why 
he  wears  it. 

About  nine  and  one-half  million  people  buy  "Ball-Band" 
because  they  have  found  out  that  its  low  cost  per  days 
wear  makes  it  a  money-saving  footwear. 


BALL  BAND 

Rubber  Footv/ear 

is  made  in  size9  for  men  and  boy9  and  sold  by  55,000  dealers.  It's  no 
trouble  to  find  a" store  that  sells  it.  Write  for  free  booklet  "More  Days 
Wear"  that  pictures  and  describes  the  different  kinds  of  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  -Footwear.   Look  for  the  Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  when  buying. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO..  370  Water  St.,  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


on  the  famous  Holt  Cater- 
pillar "30."  We  also  give 
thorough  courses  In  Auto  Re- 
pairing, Machine  Work,  Ig- 
nition, Batteries,  Oxy-Acety- 
lene  Welding,  Vulcanizing. 
Expert  Instructors.  We  help 
students  earn  room  and  board. 


$50  TRACTOR  COURSE  FREE 

For  a  very  limited  time  we  are  giv- 
ing the  partcical  Tractor  course  free 
to  every  man  who  enrolls  for  our 
general  auto  repairing-  and  driving 
course.  Write  TODAY  for  our  free 
64-page  illustrated  catalog  and  full 
information. 


NATIONAL  AUTOMOTIVE  SCHOOlT 


ONLY  PRACTICAL^  • 
TRACTOR  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  WEST 


ESTABLISHED  1905 

E£J  FIGUEROA  ST.  Los  Angelex 


cup  butter,  half  cup  milk,  one  and  a 
half  cups  pastry  flour  and  one  and  a 
half  teaspoons  baking  soda.  Use  half 
pint  jar  cream,  whipped. 

Graham  Muffins. 
Mix  together  one  cup  graham  flour 
unsifted,  half  a  cup  of  white  flour, 
one  heaping  teaspoon  Indian  meal, 
two  heaping  teaspoons  baking  powder, 
half  or  two-thirds  cup  sugar  and  one 
teaspon  salt.  Then  add  one  full  cup 
milk,  one  beaten  egg  and  one  table- 
spoon melted  butter.  Bake  in  moder- 
ate oven.  This  makes  little  over  one 
dozen. 

Beef  and   Rice  Croquettes. 

Mix  one  cup  of  raw  beef  from  top  of 
round,  cut  fine,  with  one-third  cup  of 
washed  rice,  add  half  teaspoon  salt, 
quarter  teaspoon  of  pepper  and  a  little 
cayenne.  Wrap  the  mixture  in  cab- 
bage leaves  which  have  been  boiled 
two  minutes  and  stew  one  hour  in 
tomato  sauce.  Brown  four  tablespoons 
of  butter,  add  five  tablespoons  of  flour, 
and  brown.  Add  one  and  a  naif  cups 
each  of  brown  stock  and  stewed  and 
strained  tomato,  one  slice  each  of  car- 
rot and  onion,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  a 
sprig  of  parsley,  four  cloves,  three- 
quarter  teaspoon  salt,  one-quarter  tea- 
spoon pepper  and  a  little  cayenne. 
Cook  ten  minutes  and  strain. 

Puree  of  Carrots. 

Boil  enough  carrots  to  make  a  pint 
after  heins:  rim  through  coiander.  Put 
one  and  a  half  pints  of  milk  and  car- 
rots on  stove,  when  boiling,  add  three 
small  tablespoons  of  flour  wet  in  little 
colrl  milk.  Stir  constantly  as  it  boils 
and.  last,  a  little  pepper,  butter  and 
saltspoon  of  salt. 

 o  

SUGAR-SAVING  DESSERTS 

Saving  sugar  is  imperative  at  this 
stage  of  the  war,  and  we  offer  the 
following  recipes,  tested  by  practical 
housekeepers,  as  ways  for  the  thrifty 
housewife  to  aid  in  the  national  sugar 
economy  campaign: 

Pumpkin  Pudding 

2  cups  stewed  pumpkin,  %  cup 
brown  susar,  y2  cup  honey  or  maple 
'sirup.  2  p^rgs,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1  tea- 
spoon cinnamon,  ^  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
teaspoon  cloves,  %  teaspoon  ginger, 
h  teaspoon  vanilla,  1  pinch  of  salt,  2 
cun«  milk. 

Mix  all  ingredients  and  bake  in 
greased  pudding  dish.  Serve  hot  or 
cold. 

Indian  Pudding. 
5  cups  milk,  1-3  cup  cornmeal,  1  tea- 
spoon ginger,  %  cup  honey,  1  teaspoon 

Cook  milk  and  meal  in  double  boil- 
er 20  minutes.    Add  honey,  salt,  and 
ito'nirer.    Pour  into  buttered  pudding 
dis'a  and  bake    two    hours  slowly. 
Serve  with  fart  jelly  or  preserves. 

Cheese  Custard. 
I  1%  cuns  cottage    cheese,    V2  cup 
manle  sirup  or  honey,  2  tablespoons 
■bilk,  3  e.esrs,  1  teaspoon  melted  fat. 

Press  the  cheese  through  a  colander; 
peat  the  eggs  until  light;  add  them 
fwitb  all  the  other  ingredinets  to  the 
chfe?e;  mix  until  smooth.    Place  in  a 
baking  dish  and  hake  in  a  moderate 
Wven  about  30  minutes. 

Peach  Souffle. 
F  1  quart  canned  peaches,    %  cup 
y>oney  or  sirup,  3  eggs. 
'  Drain  and  mosh  through  colander 
Jme  quart  of  canned  peaches.  Add  one- 
"talf  cup  of  honey  or  sirup  and  well 
fteaten  yolks.    Heat  thoroughly,  then 
'SSeat  whites  stiff  and   fold  carefully 
%to  the  peach   mixture.     Turn  tne 
Whole  into  a  greased  baking  dish  and 
bake  in  a  rj i: ;  <-•  v  oven  six  minutes. 

Apples  and  Dat  s. 
I*.  Steam  until  tender  in  a  covered 
^B)  one  and  one-half  quarts  of 
Heed  apples,  with  one-half  cup  of 
[ifcter,  .and  the  grated  peel  of  one 
^feon.  Add  one-half  cup  of  chopped 
lates.  Simmer  the  fruits  together  for 
9B  minutes.    Serve  cold. 

I  X      *   o  

GET  RID  OF  RUBBISH 
W.  F.  Purdue. 
I  ^Did  yon  ever  notice  a  barnyard  or 
an  orchard  which  seemed  to  be  liter- 
MF  covered  with  piles  of  old  boards, 
intone  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts?  Such 
■pnlnes  are  pretty  sure  to  ho  well- 
Hlo'ked  with    rats,    and    unless  the 
rabVrinh  is  removed  it.  Ir;  almost  im- 
pMfllble  to  clean  the  rats  out. 


A  general  cleaning  up  of  the 
premises  will  also  help  in  the  fight 
against  insect  enomies.  Some  of  the 
worst  insect  pests  spend  the  winter 
under  rubbish,  around  gra^s  roots,  in 
fact  shelter  of  all  kinds.  Remove  as 
many  of  these  wintering  places  "  as 
possible,  and  soma  of  the  bugs  are 
sure  to  perish.  All  shelters,  of  course, 
cau  not  be  destroyed  .but  much  may 
be  done.  Clean  up  all  boards  and 
rubbish  heaps,  clear  out  the  fence 
corners  and  destroy  as  many  of  the 
weed  patches  as  possible. 

What  to  do  with  the  old  rubbish 
is  sometimes  a  perplexing  problem. 
Rubbish  of  all  sorts,  suc'i  as  worn- 
out  machinery,  old  tin  cans,  broken 
window  panes  and  glassware  of  vari- 
ous sorts,  broken  crockery  and  dishes, 
old  shoes,  etc.,  will  accumulate 
around  all  premises  slowly  but  surely, 
and  in  time  will  make  a  considerable 
pile.  As  has  been  said,  it  :s  advisable 
to  keep  all  this  cleared  away  yet  of- 
ten one  does  not  know  now  to  dis- 
pose of  it. 

Worn-out  machinery  and  tools  can 
be  broken  up  and  tue  pie^s  of  wood 
converted  into  fuel  and  the  metal 
parts  sold  for  junk,  if  worthless.,  Old 
shoes  can  be  burned.  As  for  the  tin 
cans  and  glassware,  abc  it  the  only 
thing  to  do  with  this  stuff  is  to  haul 
it  to  some  unused  corner  •  f  the  farm, 
or  else  dig  a  deep  hole  and  bury  it. 
The  latter  method  is  probably  the  bet- 
ter way  of  solving  the  problem,  as 
the  rubbish  is  then  out  of  the  way 
for  all  time,  while  if  it  is  piled  in 
some  corner  of  the  farm  it  will  pro- 
bably be  in  the  way  of  someone  at 
some  time. 

 o  

SERIOUS  TIMES  AHEAD 

An  optimist  is  always  more  wel- 
come than  a  pessimist  but  at  this  par- 
ticular time  it  is  well  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  and  draw  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  to  enable  one  to  avoid 
some  of  the  sorrows  which  are  sure 
to  come  if  we  do  not  mend  our  ways 
as  a*people. 

War  is  here.  On  that  the  American 
people  can  no  longer  deceive  them- 
selves. The  hosts  of  the  hun  are 
not  only  holding  their  foes  in  check, 
but  are  blasting  their  way  through  the 
Italian  and  Russion  lines  so  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  those  coun- 
tries be  given  help.  That  means  that 
the  American  soldiers  must  get  into 
the  trenches  at  once — the  press  dis- 
patches tell  us  they  are  already 
there.  Our  boys  will  be  wounded  and 
killed  and  soon  the  death  lists  will 
be  coming  back  home.  This  will 
bring  sorrow  into  the  homes  of  the 
people.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  food 
crop  is  way  below  the  amount  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  in  our  own 
country  and  those  of  our  suffering 
and  fighting  allies.  This  situation 
entails  a  responsibility  upon  every 
individual  that  he  cannot  escape. 
Wheat,  meat  and  sugar  are  the  three 
essential  products  in  sustaining  life 
in  man  and  of  these  three  articles  of 
food  not  a  single  kernel  nor  ounce 
must  be  wasted  by  the  American 
people,  the  most  profligate  wasters  in 
the  world.  We  not  only  waste  by 
throwing  good  food  into  the  garbage 
can  it  we  waste  by  eating  more 
than  we  need  to  sustain  our  energy. 
This  must  all  be.stopped  and  especial- 
ly must  we  cut  down  on  our  consump- 
tion of  bread,  meat  and  sugar.  The 
National  Food  Administration  is  work- 
ing out  this  problem  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  the  promise  is  made  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  people 
everywhere  throughout  the  country 
will  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
actual  situation  and  confronted  wn.i 
their  responsibilities  in  tne  matter. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  anticipate 
these  things  and  begin  right  now 
to  retrench.  Fliminate  waste,  in  pur- 
chasing expensive  wearing  apparel, 
eating  costly  foods,  indulging  In  plea- 
sures that  can  be  foregone  and  in 
every  other  r  ay  possible  for  we  will 
need  every  resource  to  meet  the 
strenuous  experience  that  is  awaiting 
us. — Box  Elder  News. 

'  '"a——  o  

The.  bcFt  flagpole  American  farmers 
can  erect  is  the  silo.  But  why  not 
put  up  a  flag-pole  too? 


100  POUND  UNIT  FOR  POTATOES 

No  standard  measure  for  the  hand- 
ling of  potatoes  is  uniformly  accepted 
in  the  United  States.  In  certain 
states  various  units  of  measurements 
have  been  established  through  usage. 
For  instance,  Maine  has  adopted  the 
165  pound  barrel;  Washington,  the 
ton;  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  others,  the  bushel;  and  Colorado, 
Idaho  and  Oregon,  100  pounds  as  the 
basis.  The  confusion  caused  by  the 
wide  difference  of  units  of  measure- 
ment has  led  to  the  demand  for  a 
uniform  standard  to  be  adopted  for 
the  entire  United  States. 

A  joint  committee  representing  the 


growers  and  the  shippers  and  distri- 
buters held  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton recently.  This  committee  went 
on  record  as  recommending  that  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  be  urged  to  take 
tbe  necessary  steps  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible toward  the  establishment  of  100 
pounds  as  the  unit  upon  which  price 
quotations  existed  and  the  buying  and 
selling  of  potatoes  shall  be  based 
throughout  the  United  States. 

On  the  loth  of  November  this  rule 
will  go  into  effect  and  all  quotations 
will  be  based  on  the  100  pound  unit 
 o  

Killing  cattle  ticks  is  cheaper  than 
feeding  them. 
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TRUTH  OF  FOOD 

SITUATION   IN  FRANCE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

ican  make.  One  saw  the  American 
mark  on  the  plows,  harrows,  the  rakes 
and  reapers  and  binders  and  threshers 
all  over  France.  Since  the  war  much 
of  this  machinery  has  deteriorated 
sadly  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  entirely 
unfit  for  use,  because  there  are  not 
the  mechanics  to  keep  it  in  repair,  and 
there  has  not  been  the  importation  of 
new  machines  and  parts  to  replace  the 
old  and  worn-out  pieces. 

France  is  a  country  at  war,  very 
really  and  terribly  at  war.  The  in- 
vader is  on  her  soil.  Her  mines  and 
furnaces  and  factories  are  in  German 
hands.  Her  richest  manufacturing 
provinces  are  held  by  the  enemy.  Her 
men  must  go  to  the  trenches  to  defend 
their  country  and  drive  back  the 
hordes  from  across  the  Rhine.  And 
those  men  of  the  armies  must  be  fed 
and  have  the  means  to  fight.  Above 
all,  they  must  have  arms  and  mu- 
nitions, big  guns  and  shells. 

Resources  Have  Suffered. 

Every  thought  of  France  for  three 
long  years  of  a  bloody  and  sacrificial 
war  has  been  given  to  "les  braves" 
at  the  front.  Little  has  remained  for 
the  civilians  at  the  rear,  who  have 
borne  their  trials  in  stoic  calm  for  the 
sake  of  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
And  in  those  years  the  resources  of 
France  have  suffered,  especially  the 

Used  Car  Bargains 

We  offer,  subject  to  very  liberal  terms, 
the  best  used  cars  in  America.  The 
standard  %'alues  of  the  automobile  world. 
We  refer  directly  to  the  Oldsmobile  and 
Buick  cars. 

We  have  these  cars,  in  stock,  ready  for 
immediate  delivery,  newly  painted,  in 
first-class  mechanical  condition.  Excep- 
tional values — many  of  the  cars  offered 
have  run  less  than  5,000  miles. 

Write  us  stating  your  car  require- 
ments,   Department  F. 

THE    RANDAL-DODD    AUTO  CO. 
Automobile  Row 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 

Distributors  —  Buicks,  Oldsmobiles, 
National  cars.     G.   M.  C.  trucks. 


FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT 
EASY  TERMS 


1? 
:  -Sir 


Tins  style-  COLUMBIA  GBAFOKOtA. 

has  been  sold  for  years  to  more  people  i 
ili. hi  any  other  instrument, ' regardless 
of  name,  price  or  make.  We  offer  to  send 
yon  this  iustrnmrnt  and  your  choice  of 
recordx  on  FKKE  TttlAL  without  a  cent 
in  ndvnnce.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
to  jmve  the  World'*  Greatest  8ingcrs  and  l 
Musicians  right  in  Tour  Own  Home, 
ready  to  entertain  yon  honr  after.hour. 
Bemowtof,  tile  ontfit'  is  xent  on  FREE  I 
TRIAL,  and  if  you  don'twunt  to  keep  it 
after  trial  we  will  pay  the'ehargesback  to' 
Halt  Lake.  You're  f  rc6  to  make  your  own 
decision.  No  imlcsmnn  or  canvassers  will 
hotber.ytm.  Cflinlogiiv  and  further  pat* 
ttcvlars  free. 


SEND  COUPON 


DAYNES  DEEBE  MUSIC  CO.  (UF) 
61-3-5  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Gentlpmen.— Tlcase  (tend  tup  beautifully 
Illustrated  mtnlm.'*  showing  all  styles  of 
GRAFONOr,.A K  tin  colors)  also  424-page 
Record  book,  and  price*,  terms  and  full 
particulars  of  your  FREE  TKIAI,  OFFER. 
'J  his  does  not  olillnato  me. 


farm  resources,  for  imports  have  had 
to  be  directed  to  the  army.  The  steel 
brought  in  has  been  for  shells,  the 
machinery  to  make  more  shells  an 
guns.  The  plowshare  has  been  beat- 
en into  a  sword,  while  the  reaper  has 
rotted  idle  in  the  fields  with  only  the 
hands  of  women  and  children  to  tend 
it. 

Now,  France  needs  grain.  She  must 
have  grain  to  make  bread  both  for  sol- 
diers and  civilians.  And  only  America 
can  supply  it.  The  burden  of  victory 
lies  as  heavily  on  our  western  farmers 
as  on  the  soldiers  on  the  battle  fields 
o,f  France. 


In  his  third  and  last  article,  which 
will  appear  in  the  Farmer  next  week, 
Mr.  Pitney  points  out  that  the  French 
people  are  very  much  like  Americans 
to  the  extent  that  they  prize  their  in- 
dependence and  resent  efforts  of  the 
government  to  dictate  methods  of  eat-_ 
ing  and  living.  They  have  also  been 
liberal  in  feeding  refugees  without 
thought  of  their  own  future  welfare. 
Hence  they  now  face  a  dire  shortage 
which  official  figures  clearly  prove. 
Farmers  in  America  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  in  helping  to  restore  the 
agriculture  of  France  by  furnishing 
livestock,  both  now  and  after  the  war. 
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BIG  CROP  PROBLEM  IS 

MET  BY  GAS  TRACTOR 

W.  H.  Sanders. 

The  farmer  of  today  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  raising  more  crops  than  he  has 
ever  produced  before. 

"To  meet  this  problem  of  increased 
production,  the  farmer  must  have 
more  power  for  the  cultivation  of 
crops'  Six  horses  is  the  maximum 
number  that  can  be  handled  by  one 
man  and  this  number  cannot  give 
sufficient  power.  The  gas  tractor  is 
rapidly  coming  to  fill  this  lack  of 
power  because  of  its  great  amount  of 
pulling  strength  and  because  it  can 
be  easily  operated  by  one  man. 

"The  gas  tractor  is  being  used  more 
extensively  because  it  makes  possible 
the  cultivation  of  more  than  could  be 
cultivated  by  horses.  The  gas  tractor 
is  rapidly  replacing  the  steam  engine 
in  threshing  because  there  is  less 
danger  from  fire  from  a  gas  engine. 
'  "Another  important  use  of  the  gas 
tractor  is  in  road  building.  A  tractor 
can  easily  pull  two  road  graders. 
With  the  agitation  for  good  roads 
the  system  of  using  tractors  in  grad- 
ing should  appeal  to  every  man.  In 
cities  the  tractor  is  used  in  removing 
earth  from  the  streets  where  paving 
is  to  be  laid.  By  the  use  of.  a  machine 
to  elevate  the  dirt  into  wagons  a  sec- 
tion of  earth  one  foot  thick  can  be  - 
removed  from  the  top  of  the  roadbed. 
The  tractor  is  used  in  cutting  drain- 
age ditches  on  flat  land  at  a  smaller 
cost  than  any  other  excavating 
machine. 

"The  extensive  use  of  the  tractor  is 
shown  by  the  large  number  of  tractor 
factories  in  the  United  States.  At 
present  there  are  perhaps  more  than 
125  of  these  factories  in  this  country. 
Enormous  orders  for  tractors  are 
being  placed  in  our  factories  by 
European  countries  for  the  cultivation 
of  this  year's  crops." 

 o  

WINTER  RULES 

Protect  your  animals  from  the  cold. 
This  will  make  them  more  comfor- 
table, and  will  save  you  feed. 

Stop  the  holes  in  your  barn. 
Board  in  your  tie-up. 

An  old  horse,  especially,  like  an  old 
man,  feels  the  cold. 

Blanket  your  horses  on  frosty  nights 
in  the  Fall,  when  their  coats  are 
short. 

Give  your  horses  and  cattle  8,  good 
bed.    Bedding  is  cheap. 

Water  your  horses  at  least  three 
times  a  day.  The  stomach  of  the 
horse  Is  very  small. 

Punctuality  in  fending  and  watering 
the  stock  is  very  important.  They  will 
worry  and  lose  nash  If  kept  waiting 
beyond  the  regular  time. 

A  good  grooming  costs  no  money, 
and  is  equal  to  two  quarts  of  oats. 

A  horse  cannot  thrive  on  hay  alone. 
He  needs  oats  or  corn  for  strength; 
and  grass,  bran  or  potatoes  to  keep 
Ms  bowels  right. 


Ratio 

vLamp 


LIKE  MELLOW  SUNLIGHT 

"Specs"  were  for  old  folks  when  grandpa  was  young.  He  wears  specs  now 
but  often  forget*  to  use  them  in  the  mellow  sunlight  of  his  Rayo  Lamp. 

The  RAYO  LAMP 

can  be  lighted  as  easily  as  a  gas  jet,  without  taking  off  either  the  chinv 
ney  or  the  shade.  Strong,  simple  construction.  Artistic  in  design.  It  gives 
a  soft,  steady  light  that  saves  eye-strain. 

Ask  for  it  by  name.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it  write  to  our  nearest 
station.  Conoco  Safety  Oil  gives  best  results. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Albuquerque       Pueblo      Butte  Boise 
Denver        Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
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The  Greatest  Holstein  Sale 

of  the  season  will  be  the  complete  dispersion  of  the  Holstein  herd  of 
THE  PIONEER  STOCK  AND  DAIRY  FARM,  AT  BUHL,  IDAHO 
NOVEMBER  21  and  22 

This  herd  represents  many  years  of  study  and  careful  selection, 
together  with  the  use  of  the  very  best  blood  in  the  Holstein  breed, 
with  the  result  that  today  it  stands  head  and  shoulder  above  any  herd 
in  the  state  and  possibly  the  West  for  profiatble  production. 

'  The  last  year's  records  of  the  Buhl  Pioneer  Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation shows  that: 

This  was  the  only  herd  to  have  a  cow  that  produced  over  14,650 
pounds  of  milk  during  the  year, 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  to  have  three  cows  that  gave  over 
14,210  pounds, 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  of  Holsteins  to  have  a  cow  produce  over 
100  pounds  of  butter  in  29  days,  or  one  that  produced  683  pounds  of 
butter  in  the  year. 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  to  have  five  cows  that  averaged  600 
pounds  of  butter  during  the  year,  and  seven  to  average  over  14,120 
pounds  of  milk. 

That  it  was  the  only  herd  to  have  a  three  year  old  produce  2,442 
pounds  of  milk  in  30  days,  and  one  that  produced  over  575  pounds  of 
butter  during  the  year. 

This  herd  with  65  per  cent  of  the  cows  only  two  years  old  or 
under,  averaged  472.1  pounds  of  butter  for  the  year. 

This  is  the  class  of  stuff  that  will  be  offered  to  you  at  your  own 
price.  Cows  of  this  class  have  never  before  been  offered  you  at 
public  auction. 

The  entire  herd  of  60  females,  including  twelve  head  of  Registered 
Holsteins,  many  with  creditable  A.  R.  O.  records,  will  be  sold  with- 
out reservation,  together  with  the  herd  bulls. 

Daisy  Pontiac  Lad,  107258  now  stands  at  the  head  of  the  herd. 
He  is  bred  along  lines  that  have  produced  many  past  and  present 
champions.  The  dam  and  A.  R.  O.  cow  is  by  King  Pontiac  Ted,  from 
a  daughter  of  Sir  Korndyke  Triromia  De  Kol,  who  is  by  a  son  of  Sir 
Korndyke  Manor  De  Kol,  one  of  the  greatest  transmitting  sires  that 
ever  lived. 

The  herd  carries  more  blood  of  the  famous  KING  of  the 
PONTIACS  than  any  other  herd  in  the  Northwest.  Every  female  of 
breeding  age  is  either  bred  to  a  son  or  grandson,  or  carries  some  of 

his  blood. 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  DATE— NOVEMBER  21ST  AND  22ND. 

Purchasers  from  a  distance  will  be  our  guests  at  the  Buhl  Hotel. 
Transportation  from  the  hotel  to  the  ranch  will  be  arranged. 

Write  the  owner,  A.  A.  Stauffacher,  or  the  clerk  S.  J.  Hammel, 
both  of  Buhl,  Idaho,  for  tabulated  list,  or  any  further  information. 

.  Auctioneers — Colonels,  Walter  and  Clayton. 


Keep  your  horse's  feet  soft,  and 
have  him  shod  often.  More  feet  are 
ruined  in  the  stable  than  on  the  road. 

Do  not  degrade  your  family  by  us- 


ing a  lame  horse. 

Kill  (he  worn-out  or  incurably  lame 
horse.  If  you  sell  him,  the  money 
that  you  receive  is  blood  money. 
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MEAT  PRODUCTION  wheat  more  than  we  use  each  year. 

AND  CONSERVATION  This  we  can  send  them,  but  it  isn't 

(Continued  from  page  3)  sufficient.    We  can't  send  them  corn 

One  note  of  warning    should    be  meal,  for  it  doesn't  keep  in  shipping, 

sounded  in  this  increase  of  livestock:  We  can't  send  them  corn,    for  they 

livestock  may  eat  grains    and    other  haven't  the  necessary  mills  to  grind 

products  which  are  suitable  for  human  it.     Where  must    these  132,000,000 

food.    This  should  be  permitted  only  other  bushels  of  wheat  come  from? 

when  absolutely  necessary.    Most  of  From  our  savings — from  you! 

the  meat  should  be   produced  from  There  are  100,000,000  of  us,  using 

range  and  pasture  lands  not  suited  to  an  average  of  5  pounds  of  wheat  flour 

the  production  of  crops  which  can  be  a  week  per  person, 

used  directly  by  man,  and  from  hay  If  you  by  the  hundred  million,  use 

and  by-products  such  as    bran    and  only  4  pounds  a  week — 1  pound  less — 

shorts,  beet  pulp,  the    various     oil  we     can     ship      those  132,000,000 

meals,  tankage  and  other  by-products  bushels  of  wheat.    And  your  pound  is 

of  human  industry.    Livestock  appear  easily  saved: 

in  their  highest  roll  of  service  only  By  having  one  wheatless   meal  a 

when  they  are  made  to  yield  their  re-  day — more,   if  you  ,'can — eating  rye 

fined  products  so  valuable  to  mankind  bread,  corn  bread,  barley  bread,  and 

chiefly  from  coarse,  low-grade  mater-  other  kinds,  instead  of  wheat  bread, 

ials  which  man  has  not  the  capacity  and  by  serving  less  pie  and  cake; 

to  utilize  directly.  By  ordering  your  bread  a  day  in  ad- 

 o   vance;  then  the  baker  will  not  bake 

ELYMUS  CONDENSATUS  too  much  and  have  it  go  stale. 

Utah  Farmer:  By  cutting  the  loaf  on  the  table  as 

Can  you  recommend  the  planting  of  each  slice  is  needed;  then  none  will 

Elymus  Condensatus.  go  stale; 

Answered  by  Dr.  Geo.  Stewart,  Utah  By  making  into  puddings  or  toast- 
Agricultural  College.  ing  every  crust  or  piece  that  does  go 
"Elymus  Condensatus"  is  a  native  stale, 
grass  of  this  region.   It  is  coarse  and  You  are  the  guard  over  the  soldier's 
makes  good  grazing  for  cattle  and  ration;  he  will  attend  to  the  enemy. 

sheep.    Horses  eat  it  but  do  not  do   o  

well  on  it.    It  resists    drought    and  „  

alkali  and  does  fairly  well  under  con-  N0  PRICE  ls  FIXED  °N  B£ANS 

ditions  that  are  too  severe  for  most  BY  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

ordinary  crop  grasses.    Ordinarily  it  In  answer  to  inquiries  from  the  im- 

is  not  to  be  recommended  for  sowing  portant  bean-producing  sections  the 

on  farms  because    generally     other  United    States   Food  Administration 

plants  are  more  adapted    for    such  announces  that  it  has  fixed  no  price 

use.    Under  certain  conditions,  how-  on  beans  and  does  not  contemplate 

ever,  such  a  hillside  pasture  or  rough  doing  so. 

lowland  pasture  it  may  be  advisable  The  Army  and  Navy  have  recently 

to  plant.     Even  this,     however,     is  purchased  specific  lots  of  beans  to  be 

questionable.  shipped  before  November    15.  The 

 o   Federal  Trade   Commission  advised 

GOVERNMENT  CROP   REPORT  as  to  costs  of  beans  in  the  hands  of 

A    summary    of    preliminary    esti-  dealers  and  the  Food  Administration 

mates  of   crop    production    for    the  advised  as  to  where    these  orders 

State  of  Utah,  and  for    the    United  might  be  placed,  but  the  purchases 

States,  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  were  made  by  the  properly  constitut- 

Crop     Estimates     ,and     transmitted  ed  authorities,  i.  e.,  the  Quartermaster 

through  the  Weather  Bureau),  U.  S.  General  of  the  Army  and    the  Pay- 

■Department  of  Agriculture,  is  as  fol-  master  General  of  the  Navy. 

lows:   Orders  Placed  With  Dealers. 

United  The  Food  Administration  is  inform- 

C      Crops  Utah      states  ed  that  these  orders  were  placed  al- 

wh eat  most  entirely  with  dealers,  and  that 

PWvTar°nbu  'iS        6.955,000    659,797,000  while  these  Prices  may  have  been  be- 

feoduction  last  vear,  low  market  value,  they  represented 

Dep.  est.,  bu       6,900,000    639,886,000  fair  profit  to  dealers,  based  on  Feder- 

•ProductionSthis  al  Trade  Commission  reports. 

year,  bu             4,488,000  1,580,714,000  The     food-control     act   does  not 

Production  last  year,  authorize  the  Food  Administration  to 

DBARLEY    bU 1.251.992.000  fix  prjces  tQ  me  grQWer  Qf  ^ 

Production  this  Jt  has  the  responsibility  of  preventing 

year,  bu            1,221,000    201,659,000  the  various  agencies  in  distribution 

production  last  year,         m    180  927>000  from    exacting   unreasonable  profits, 

potatoes  to  tne  end  tn&t  beans  may  reach  the 

■production  this  consumer  at  as  reasonable  a  price  as 

>'ear.  bu             4,350,000    440,000,000  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable  profit 

Prl^c.'"^!.?1  IT'..  3,600,000    2S5.437.ooo  )?  any  necessary  factor  in  distribu- 

all  hay  tion.    Speculating  and  hoarding  and 

^Production  tins  reselling  within  the  trade  must  be 

IkductVo^Tist  "ear  1,334,000     "t-715'000  discontinued,  and  dealers  are  requir- 

° Dcp!° est*  toniT'  947,000    io9,?8fi,ooo  ed  to  sell  at  a  reasonable  profit  over 

sugar  beets  actual  cost  at  the  time  of  sale,  with- 

rv^Tvn!r:  i.no.ooo  7.020,000  out  frega,rd  to  the  market  °r  rep,ace- 

PTOduction  last  venr.  ment  value- 

Der-.  est.,   tons     70s,ooo       5.920,000  Protects  Producer  and  Consumer, 

fe^t.'"*  per  bushel      180            200.0  ™S               iS  ad°Pted  f0r  J*6  PJ°" 

142         158.4  tection  of  the  producer  as  well  as  for 

■»m,  cents  per  bushel       170         146.0  the  consumer,  and  it  is  much  to  be 

n  ,  ,  -  ,  10<j  £5.0  desired  that  every  bean  grower  using 
Oats,  cents  per  bushel         79                 »*oil  adapted  for  bean    growing  and 

Potatoes,  cents  per  bushel    66         128.0  exercising  due  care    and  diligence 

„     ,  „                     ,              ??H«  should  receive  a  fair  profit  over  the 

Hay,  dollars  per  ton  12.20  15.20  .   -  j.,„*-   r\e 

13  no           9  99  c°st  of  production.    Of    course,  no 

Eggs,  cents  per  dozen       43           39.4  agency  of  the  Government  could  un- 

»T  .  35  322  dertake  to  protect  individuals  or  dis- 

■•The  first  price  given  ls  the  average  tricts  which  have  been  unfortunate  in 

on  November  1  this  year,  and  the  second     „.„,(i,..   „_  j   „    ..    . ,  . 

A  average  of  November  1  last  vear.  weather    and    crop    conditions    it  the 

 o  :   general   supply   operates   in   such  a 

FEED  THE  ALLIES  BY  SAVING  wav  as  to  make  the  market  values 

POUND  OF   FLOUR   A  WEEK  disappointing  for  particular  sections. 

■The     United     States     Food     Ad-  While  the  crops  in  New  York  State 

■Binistrntion  issues  the  following:  and  Michigan  are  disappointing,  the 

JjYour  Government  asks  you  to  use  1  enormous  increase  in  Colorado,  New 

pound  less  of  wheat  flour  a   week.  Mexico,  and  California  far  more  than 

%ese  are  the  reasons:  offset    these    shortages    and  must 

The  wheat  crop  of  our    allies    is  necessarily  affect  the  general  market 

short.    Our  allies  look  to  us  to  save  values. 

them   from   a  wheat  famine.     They  Imports  from  Manchuria, 

must   have   220.000,000  bushels   from  In  recent  years  large  importations 

fbe  1'nlfc)  States  of  Manchurian  beans  of  good  quality 

U  famine  comes,  they  can't  fight.  have  been  brought  into  this  country, 

Then  we  would  have  to  carry  on  the  and  the  reports  now  are    that  the 

w»r  alone.  Manchurian  crop  is  vastly  increased 

We  have  only  fcX.OOO.OOO  bushels  of  over  any  previous  year.    By  reason 


Make  two  blade  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before 


TrackPULL  Tractor 

Here  are  some  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor: 

1.  Pulls  instead  of  pushes  itself  over  the  ground. 

2.  Can  be  "gee-ed"  and  "haw-ed"  out  of  holes  and  soft  places  like 

a  team. 

3.  Has  full-power  pull  on  turns  as  well  as  on  the  straight-away. 

4.  Turns  clear  around  in  a  10-foot  circle  (5-foot  radius). 

4.  Plows  or  harrows  as  close  up  in  the  corners  of  fields  as  a  team. 

6.  Plows  as  close  to  vines  and  trees  as  a  team. 

7.  Makes  little  difference  how  far  off  center  you  hitch. 

8.  Goes  under  branches  of  trees  that  no  team  can  get  under. 

9.  Runs  stationary  machinery  up  to  10  H.  P.  when  not  plowing. 

10.  Weighs  less  and  costs  less  to  run  than  wheel-type  tractors  of 

same  ability. 

11.  Pays  for  itself  in  what  it  saves. 

12.  Light  weight  on  long  track  surface. 

13.  Cultivates  10  to  15  acres  in  10  hours. 

14.  Plows  from  4  to  7  acres  in  10  hours. 

15.  Little  power  required  to  pull  tractor — power  all  goes  to  pull. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  description,  price 
and  terms. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


Home  Visitors 
Excursions 


EAST 


Via 


Tickets  solds- 
November  24 ; 
December  20, 

LIMIT— 
Three  months 
from  date  of 
sale. 


Following  Bound  Trip  fares  will  apply 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  or  Ogden.  (Rate's 
subject  to  war  tax  after  November  1,  1917) 

Denver     $27.50 

Colorado  Springs   _ 

Pueblo  „   

Omaha  or  Kansas  City.. 

St.  Louis    

Memphis   

Chicago 


27;     Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul 
22,  24  Correspondingly  low  rates  from 

other  points  to  many  other  points. 

Ageots  for  details. 

L.  J.  KEYES, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Hotel  Utah. 

D.  S.  SPENCER, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


27.50 
27.50 
42.50 
53.70 
62.50 
61.50 
5S.94 
many 
See 


of  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and  the 
dangers  in  the  submarine  zone  the 
Manchurian  beans  are  very  naturally 
seeking  a  market  in  this  country. 
They  could  hardly  move  in  any  other 
direction. 

The  Food  Administration  proposes 
to  help  wherever  possible  in  the  cam- 
paign to  encourage  the  farmer  and 
increase  production,  but  the  economic 
conditions  above  referred  to  are  the 
real  couses  of  the  present  unsettled 


conditions  of  the  market  and  must 
be  reckoned  with. 

 o  

TAKING  THE  JOY  FROM  LIFE 
THE  PERFECT  COME-BACK 

"Willie,  your  master's  report  of  your 
work  is  very  bad.  Do  you  know  when 
Woodrow  Wilson  was  your  age  he 
was  head  of  the  school?" 

"Yes,  pa;  and  when  he  was  your 
age  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States." 
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LIVE  STOCK 


GETTING  PROFIT  FROM  HOGS 

Government  assurance  that  the  price 
of  hogs  will  not  be  below  $15  per 
hundred  pounds  and  the  establish- 
ment of  this  minimum  price  brings  the 
hog  industry  prominently  to  the  fore- 
front. Men  who  know  the  ins  and 
the  outs  of  the  hog  industry  declare 
that  any  good  farmer,  and  even  some 
others,  can  produce  pork  at  a  cost  of 
eight  cents  per  pound,  through  usual 
feeding.  But  if  the  farmer  utilizes 
waste,  his  profits  increase.  The  re- 
sult is  that  many  farmers  raise  hogs 
for  less  than  eight  cents  a  pound  and 
will,  as  a  result  of  the  minimum  price 
schedule,  make  a  profit  of  100  per  cent 
on  their  livestock  during  the  war 
period. 

There  are  good  profits  in  the  hog 
industry  and  Utah  is  excellently  situ- 
ated for  the  business.  That  has  been 
proven  by  hundreds  of  farmers.  How- 
ever there  is  a  general  shortage  of 
pork  in  the  world  and  this  is  also  true 
of  the  intermountain  states  as  well  as 
practically  every  other  state  and 
nation  of  the  world. 

A  shortage  of  pork  necessarily 
means  that  the  price  will  remain  high, 
probably  higher  than  the  government 
minimum.  Especially  must  this  be 
anticipated  when  one  finds  that  the 
exports  of  pork  on  a  three-year  pre- 
war average  was  992,-885,500  pounds 
and  increased  in  the  fiscal  year  o,f 
1916-17  to  1,501,271,000  pounds,  con- 
siderable more  than  JO  per  cent  while 
the  domestic  consumption  increased 
from  72.08  pounds  per  capita  to  75.77 
pounds. 

At  the  same  time  the  decrease  in 
the  hog  supply  over  the  world  was 
32,425,000  as  shown  by  the  compara- 
tive pre-war  estimates  and  war-time 
figures. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  still 
slaughtering  their  livestock,  particu- 
larly their  hogs.  They  are  depending 
on  America  to  ship  meat,  for  that 
takes  less  ship  space  than  does  the 
fodder  and  feed  with  which  to  develop 
the  animals.  The  result  is  that,  while 
America  is  not  rapidly  increasing  its 
herds  and  flocks,  the  world  supply  is 
being  swiftly  reduced.  A  large  Chicago 
commission  house  says: 

"The  price  of  hog  products  today  is 
proof  that  we  are  slaughtering,  con- 
suming at  home  and  exporting  more 
hog  products  than  we  are  producing. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

QombauIVs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Oompititors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Bwesny,  Capped  Hack, 
Strained  Tendoni,  rounder,  Wind 
Tuffs,  and  ail  lameneu  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Curea  all  akin  diaeaaea  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Suncbea  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

Aa  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  it  la  Invaluable. 

livery  bottle  of  Cauatio  Balaam  eolrl  la 
Warranted  to  Rlye  BnllBtactionri'riro  $1.60 
awr  boti  I';.  Bold  by  druggists,  or  emit  by  ex- 
press, chares*  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
He  dm.  tsTMcud  for  descriptive  clrculaxe, 
testimonial?),  etc.  Address 


The  La 


rence- 


am«  Co  .  Cleveland,  0. 


PERFECT 

TAGS 


Samplaa 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Nam*  and  Addraa*.  Numbered  if  Doairad 
LEO  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pi  goon  a,  Turkaya 
•ALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Sail  Lake,  Utah, 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  have 
increased  our  consumption  despite 
high  prices."  \2| 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  the 
problems  of  the  hog  industry — that  is 
tbat  American  farmers  must  raise 
more  hogs.  They  will  reap,  under  the 
government  rules,  an  excellent  harvest 
of  hard  cash  from  their  sales.  Utah 
farmers  should  be  among  the  first  to 
develop  the  industry  and  assure  them- 
selves of  this  benefit. 

 o  

REDUCING  LOSSES  FROM 

HOG  CHOLERA 
What  Is  Needed  for  Control  of  Hog 
Cholera. 

A  farming  community  that  knows 
hog  cholera,  the  ways  in  which  it  is 
spread,  and  the  best  methods  of  com- 
bating it. 

A  community  so  organized  that  every 
farmer  will  be  ready  to  help  his  neigh- 
bors by  informing  them  and  the  proper 
State  officials  of  the  existence  of 
cholera  whenever  this  may  come  to 
his  notice,  and  where  every  farmer 
knows  where  to  get  good  serum  quick- 
ly. 

Readily  available  serum  at  reason- 
able prices. 

A  sufficient  number  of  skilled  men 
to  administer  the  serum. 

Although  hog  cholera  can  not  be 
completely  eradicated  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  under  present  conditions, 
losses  from  the  disease  can  be  materi- 
ally reduced  by  education  and  organi- 
zation of  hog  raisers  in  the  application 
of  proper  sanitary  measures  and  the 
proper  treatment  of  hogs  with  anti- 
hoar-cholera  serum.  This  has  been 
shown  by  the  results  obtained  by  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  experimental  work  in  hog- 
cholera  control  carried  on  in  a  number 
of  counties  during  the  past  four 
years.  The  work  and  its  results  are 
described  in  Department  Bulletin  584, 
"The  Control  of  Hog  Cholera,"  recent- 
ly published  by  the  department. 

Hog  Raising  Thrives  Under  Control 

One  o,f  the  important  results,  ac- 
cording to  the  bulletin,  is  the  fact 
that  the  work  while  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  disease,  was  not  repres- 
sive while  in  progress  on  the  hog- 
raising  industry.  On  the  contrary  the 
industry  thrived  In  the  experimental 
counties  to  a  greater  degree  than  In 
adjacent  counties  in  which  no  con- 
trol work  was  under  way. 

Actual  statistics  were  taken  in  the 
experiments  counties  and  careful 
estimates  were  made  In  the  adjacent 
counties.  These  show  that  in  one 
group  of  three  counties  where  the  con- 
trol work  has  been  under  way  four 
years,  the  percentage  of  loss  from  hog 
cholera  has  remained  constantly  from 
%  to  2-5  the  percentage  of  loss  in  the 
15  e"^unding  counties.  In  another 
group  of  experimental  counties  the 
average  percentage  of  *oss  as  com- 
pared with  that  in  %  surrounding 
counties  was  reduced  from  approxi- 
mately 9-10  In  1913  to  less  than  1-3  in 
1914  and  to  about  1-16  in  1915. 
Community  Needs  In  Combating 
Cholera. 

Specialists  who  have  su  -rvised  the 
control  work  of  the  department  reach 
the  conclusion  that  while  the  eradi- 
cation of  hog  cholera  can  not  be  ex- 
pected for  a  considerable  time,  the 
material  reduction  by  the  use  of 
serum  of  the  enormous  losses  which 
annually  are  caused  by  the  disease,  is 
entirely  practicable.  The  essentials 
for  success  In  combating  the  disease, 
they  point  out,  are  interest  on  the 
part  of  hog  ralsem  and  knowledge  of 
the  disease:  organization  which  will 
facilitate  exchange  o,f  Information  as 
to  outbreaks,  and  secure  asslstence; 
serum  at  reasonable  prices  and  easy 
of  access:  and  the  available  service  in 
the  community  of  persons  skilled  In 
administrating  serum. 
 o 

The  nation's  brood  bows  aro  needed 
In  breeding  pens  far  more  than  In  pork 
barrels. 


ABORTION  IN  CATTLE 

PREVENTED  AND  CURED  PERMANENTLY 
YOUR  COWS  MADE  PROMPT,  REGULAR  BREEDERS  RV 

STERI  LOI  D 


Slur     UUbll\U  UALVLS 

TREATMENT:  «  ste*^oid  ls  "sed  at  tn°flrst 

sign  of  abortion  the  cow  will  go 

her  full  time  and  have  a  healthy  calf.  If  your  cows  or  heifers  do  not  come  In 
season,  or  fail  to  get  with  calf,  use  STERII_,OIT>.  Cows  get  with  calf  after 
only  one  treatment.  Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK.  It  explains  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  Abortion  and  tells  how  to  cure  Abortion,  and  make  your  cows 
regular,  healthy  breeders  with  STERILOID.  Also  contains  letters  from  breed- 
ers who  have  used  STERILOID  successfully. 

nTT«T>A\Tiptip.  We  wl"  refund  money  In  every  case  when  STERILOID 
wr U  A1C AJN  1  XiXi .    FAILS  to  make  good.    PRICE  $1.00.    Mailed  Postpaid,  In 

-  plain  wrapper. 

MARTIN  REMEDY  COMPANY,  ?5£-  rj^^^^^ 


TRAPPERS 


Get  "MORE  MONEY" 

Ship  Your  FURS  To 

"SHUBERT" 

the  largest  house  in  the  World  dealing  exclusively  in 
NORTH  AMERICAN  RAW  FLRS.a  reliable-responsible-safe 

Fur  House  with  an  unblemished  reputation  existing  for"more 
than  a  third  of  a  century,"  a  long  successful  record  of  sending 
Fur  Shippers  prompt^SATISFACTORY  AND  PROFITABLE 
returns.  Write  for  "2)hr  ssbnurrt  &l)ipper."  the  only  reliable, 
accurate  market  report  and  price  list  of  its  kind  published. 
Write  for  it-NOW-it's  FREE 

An  CHITl?a7F?rri  *_„  25-27  WEST  AUSTIN  AVE. 
.  Si.  allUlSlUSl,  inC.  Dept.  158  CHICAGO.U.S.A. 


RATS  AND  MICE— THE 

WORLD'S  WORST  PESTS 

Rats  and  mice  are  among  the  worst 
animal  pests  in  the  world. 

From  their  tome  among  filth  they 
visit  dwellings  and  storerooms  to  pol- 
lute and  destroy  human  food. 

The  rat  carries  bubonic  plague  and 
many  other  diseases  fatal  to  man  and 
has  no  doubt  been  responsible  for 
more  untimely  deaths  among  human 
beings  than  all  wars  of  history. 

In  the  United  States  rats  and  mice 
destroy  each  year  in  homes,  in  fact- 
ories, stores,  and  warehouses,  in  cars 
and  on  ships,  crops,  poultry,  and  other 
property  valued  at  more  than  $200,- 
000,000 — an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
gross  earnings  of  an  army  of  200,000 
men. 

Grain,  eaten  and  wasted  by  rats 
and  mice  on  many  farms,  would  pay 
all  the  farmer's  taxes. 

Rats  and  mice  breed  from  6  to  10 
times  a  year,  producing  tbeir  destruc- 
tive kind  at  an  alarmnig  rate. 

They  are  parasites  without  a  single 
redeeming  characteristic. 
How  States,  Communities  and  Individ- 
uals Can  Help  Eliminate  Rats  and 
Mice. — Measures   Suggested  by 
Biologists  of  U.  S.  bepartment 
of  Agriculture. 

By  requiring  that  all  new  buildings, 
wharves,  and  other  structures  be  rat 
proof,  the  existing  buildings  of  rat- 
proof  construction  be  further  protect- 
ed by  having  basement  windows  and 
drains  covered  with  screens,  gratings, 
etc.;  and  that  existing  buildings  that 
are  not  rat  proof  be  made  so  by  re- 
modelling. 

By  constructing  sewers  and  drains 
so  that  they  will  not  provide  entrance 
and  retreat  for  rats. 

By  insisting  on  greater  cleanliness 
about  markets,  stores,  and  generally 
throughout  cities,  villages,  and  the 
country  districts. 

By  threshing  and  marketing  grain 
early  30  that  stacks  will  not  furnish 
harboring  places  and  food  for  rats. 

By  removing  plies  of  straw,  trash, 
and  lumber  which  harbor  rats  in 
fields  and  vacant  lots. 

By  protecting  the  hawks,  owls,  and 
other  natural  enemies  of  rats  which 
are  not  so  destructive  to  poultry  as 
rats  themselves. 

By  keeping  well-trained  rat  dogs  on 
farms  and  about  city  warehouses. 

By  keeping  provisions  which  rats 
and  mice  will  attack,  In  rat  proof  and 
mouse  proof  containers. 

By  destroying  rats'  and  mice  syste- 
matically by  poisoning,  trapping,  and 
by  organized  systematic  hunts. 

By  arousing  public  opinion  to  the 
realization  of  the  Importance  of  exter- 
minating rat3  and  ml  20. 


w  BIG  MONEY  * 


WOLVES— the    Highest  Prices 
Paid  In  History. 
Send  for  Special  Price  List. 


FJ.  Henry  Sticht3N4 


348  Seventh  Ave. 
ew  York  City. 


Jf      HIDES  TANNED  W 

Send  us  your  hides  or  furs,  and 
we'll  tan  and  make  Fur  Coats, 
Robes,  Mits,  etc.,  of  them 

ALL    WORK  GUARANTEED 
All   kinds    of    repair    work  and 
taxidermy.     Also    tanning  harness 
and  lace.    The  only  Tannery  in  the 
Kansas  City's. 

Cash  Paid  For  Hides  and  Furs 
Write  for  catalog  6  and  price  list. 
Kansas  City   Robe  <£.  Tanning  Co., 
Kansas   City,   Mo.   Wichita,  Kans., 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


■TRAPPERS-i 

A  trial  shipment  will  convince 
you  that  we  pay  the  highest 
prices  for  Furs,  Hides, 
Pelts,  etc.  We 
remit  you  the 
day  your  ship- 
men  t  is  re- 
ceived and 
charge  no  com- 

c/?ADirt&  mission' 

Write  today  for  fret  Trapper's  Guide  No. 
30,  catalog  of  trappers'  supplies  and  price  list 

I     NORTHWESTERN  HIDE  &  FUR  CO. 

1  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Est.  18&0. 


STRAPPERS 


Wise 


Get  more  cash  f  oryour  f  ura  by  ship- 
ping to  HillBroo.  Fur  Co.— "Fasteat 
Growing  Fur  House  in  America". 

Wo  Charge  No  Commission 

Try  ns— let  us  prove  our  claims, 
rripp  For  Price LiBt, Trappers' 
kkkk  Guido,  Game  Laws  Cnta- 
I  IIL.Lt  Iokuo  and  particulars  of 
our  $250.00  Cash  Prizes  to  trappers 
only.  Writo  for  them  TODAY. 


I  HILL  BROS.  FUR  CO.!&?  mahmt. 


LOUIS.  HO. 


SELDOM  SEE 

a  big  knee  like  this,  but  your  horse 
may  have  a  bunch  or  bruise  on  his 
ankle,  hock,  stifle,   knee  or  throat. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  RcG.U.S.PAT.  0FF: 


will  clean  it  off  without  laying  up 
the  horse.    No  blister,  no  hair 
gone.  Concentrated — only  a  few 
drops  required  at  an  application.    $2  per 

bottle  delivered.  Describe  your  case  for  special I  instructions 
and  Book  8  M  free.  ABSORBING.  JK..  the  end. 
septic  liniment  lor  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings, 
pnlafgrd  Glands.  Wens.  Bruises.  Varicose  Veins:  illsy* 
Pain  and  inflammation.  Pilre  *1  and  tZ  a  bottle  ildruwlstt 
or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Tomple  St.,  Springfield,  M«M. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    17,  1917 

THE  DAY  OF  THE 

TRACTOR  IS  HERE 

Alfred  Jones. 
Cvery  dog  has  its  day"  is  an  old 
true  adage.    Oxen  had  their  day, 
then  were  replaced  by  taster,  more 
lent,  farm  power — the  horse.  Now, 
vever,  the  call  for  even  more  effici- 
farm  power,  to  cope  with  an  iin- 
isely  increased  demand    for  food 
Is,  due  in  large  measure  to  war 
ditions,  brings  the  tractor  to  the 
r.„with  a  rusu,.on  an.  ajyand  not 
of  mercy  ton  the  horse,  but  also 
ing  even  greater  production  than 
over-worked  horse  is  capable  of 
iucing. 

lie  farmer  who  fails  to  consider 
understand  the  trend  of  the  times 
Us  respect  will  no  doubt  soon  be 
sed  with  the  farmer  of  by-gone 
.  whose  sentiment  in  regard  to 
old  ox  team  overcame  his  better 
aent  in  replacing  it  with  a  span 
ood  horses. 

len  our  president  told  us  that  the 
dt  of  the  war  might  depend  largely 
the  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pro- 
more  crops;    and    that  every 
as  at  the  command  of  the  farmer 
ild  be  employed  to  increase  pro- 
q,  it  seems  as  ii  he  said  almost 
aer  than  words  "get  a  tractor." 
lite  naturally  the  farmer  of  eighty 
or  more  is  puzzled  to  know  how 
ractor  can  be  employed  profitably 
He  knows  that  unless  the 
or  will  be  a  profitable  investment 
he  can  do  more  for  his  country  by 
buying  it  than  he  can  with  its  help. 

is  a  point  we   want   to  give 
al  attention,    because   the  vast 
rity  of  American  farmers  operate 
ge  size  farms  and  talk  which  re- 
tractors on  ranches   of  1,000 
farms  is  of  no  benefit  to  them, 
ever,  there  are  now  on  the  mar- 
Tactors  which  are  built  especially 
tie  small  farmer.    These  tractors 
ght  in  weight  and  of  simple  de- 
that  one  man  can  operate  them 
sy  as  a  team. 

se  tractors  make  their  strongest 
because  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
cent  to  even  100  per  cent  of  the 
fork  that  horses  formerly  did, 
permitting  you  to  eliminate  a 
er  cent  of  your  horses.  When 
get  a  tractor  like  this— one 
uts  down  feeding  expense  75  per 
100  per  cent — one  that  eats 
vhen  at  work— that  starts  with 
the  first  furrow  in  the  spring 
3\vs,  discs,  harrows,  plants  cul- 
8,  runs  the  mower,  and  binder 
your  silo — you've  got  a  tractor 
'  as  much  more  efficient  than  the 
as  the  modern  loom  is  more  effi- 
an  the  old  spinning  wheel, 
are  a  small  farmer,  keep  your 
pen  for  the  tractor  that  meets 
luirements  of  your  farm— note 
ay  horses  the  tractor  you  pro- 
buy  will  eliminate— note  how 
of  the  things  it  will    do  that 
did  before. 

get  the  tractor  that  exactly 
jrour  needs  you'll  agree  that  the 
is  now  going  to  have  its  "day" 
at  when  it  does  have  its  day, 
;  will  not  only  hold  out  fewer 
cks  and  drudgeries,  but  will  be 
profitable  and  pleasurable. 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 


price.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  pos- 
sible next  year  for  all  to  purchase 
farm  implements  and  machines,  who 
desire  to  do  so,  is  a  Question.  Manu- 
facturers are  experiencing  great  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  material  and  there 
is  great  possibility  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  demand  which  is 
likely  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
normal.  Every  machine  or  implement 
that  with  good  care  will  render  ser- 
vice for  another  season  should  receive 
the  best  of  care. 

To  put  machines  under  cover  as  soon 
as  the  season's  work  with  them  is  over 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for 
lengthening  their  lives.  Each  addition- 
al hour  of  use  obtained  from  a  machine 
is  an  equivalent  to  reducing  the  price 
of  that  machine. 

Other  protective  measures  which 
are  worthy  of  special  attention  at  this 
time  are  to  go  over  every  machine 
carefully,  tightening  the  bolts,  replac- 
ing broken  parts,  and  oiling  all  parts 
that  are  likely  to  rust.  Faint  is  also 
an  economical  preserver  of  farm  mach- 
inery. 


kVE  THE  MACHINERY 
Hie  loss  in  farm  machinery  by  expo- 
re to  weather  has  always  been  tre- 
<naous.  Unless  unusual  precautions 
>  taken  this  loss  will  be  greatly  in- 
ased  this  year.  All  kinds  of  farm 
Winery  have  increased  in  price  but 
takes  no  more  exposure  to  put  a 
n  priced  implement  out  of  corn- 
Won  than  it  does  a  similar  imple- 
nitBat  cost  much  less.  The  greater 
laveatnient  the  greater  the  time 
'  e*P«nse  that  can  profitably  be 
"t  In  protecting  it.  A  man  can  pro- 
wl Bpend  more  f-°  protect  a 
i^Vthat  costs  $175  than  he  could 
«  »pent  to  protect  the  same 
-w&»  when  he  could  buy  it  for 

orthermorf-,  the  protection  of  farm 

rtH^7  '3  0t  utmoat  importance  this 
J^H*  r«ason  that  it  has  never  be- 
'ftfin  necessary  to  consider.  Here- 
»t*»?ian  couI<1  alwa>'s  purchase  a 
JMMine  as  soon  as  his  old  one 
-*  «>  work,  provided  he    had  the 


REPAIR  WORN  MACHINERY 
Scarcity  of  Implements  Must  Be  Met 
by  Putting  Old  Ones  into  Shape 
for  Work. 

The  great  outcry  for  farm  produc- 
tion and  the  scarcity  of  macninery 
points  to  the  need  of  soim  way  to  re- 
pair a  great  many  implements  that 
are  now  useless  largely  because  of  the 
neglect  with  which  they  nave  been 
treated,  says  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  which  adds 
that  the  machinery  manufacturers  and 
their  local  sales  agents  should  help  to 
perform  this  repair  service. 

Throughout  the  country  there  are 
thousands  of  binders,  mowers,  and 
other  farm  machines  rusting  in  the 
fence  corners,  and  many  of  these 
might  be  made  available  for  further 
valuable  service.  The  manufacturers 
of  farm  machinery  are  admittedly  un- 
able to  furnish  all  the  new  machines 
required  and  are  paying  for  full-page 
advertisements  to  influence  govern- 
mental authorities  tD  insure  them 
necessary  raw  materials  and  trans- 
portation in  competition  with  the  de- 
mand for  machines  of  war. 

The  railroads  of  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  tlieir  officials,  are 
being  compelled  in  the  present 
emergency  to  rescue  practically  every 
scrap  locomotive  from  the  old  iron 
graveyards  and  rebuild  them  for 
active  service.  A  similar  plan  should 
be  adopted,  says  the  department,  for 
the  reclamation  of  this  cast-off  farm 
equipment  through  the  agency  of  cen- 
tral repair  shops  where  the  work 
could  be  done.  Many  of  the  machines 
might  be  made  available  for  further 
service  with  repairs  of  comparatively 
small  cost. 

Added  to  the  almost  sinful  careless- 
ness of  some  farmers  there  has  been 
the  attitude  on-  the  part  of  farm 
machinery  manufacturers  in  years 
past  to  favor  the  abandonment  of 
worn  and  disabled  machines  in  order 
to  sell  new  ones;  but  now  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
ply the  market  with  the  necessary 
new  machinery.  The  department  sug- 
gests that  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  farmers — sue',  as  farm  bureau 
agents  or  county  agmts — on  the  other 
hand,  should  get  together  to  establish 
the  necessary  farm  machinery  repair 
stations  in  convenient  localities. 

■  o  .  

GET  THE  SELLING  HABIT 
Farming  is  a  business  as  well  as 
a  science.  The  business  of  the  farm- 
er is  to  produce  things  and  sell  them 
for  profit.  This  is  also  the  business 
of  all  the  manufacturing  plants 
throughout  the  world.  A  farmer  is 
not  only  a  business  man,  but  also 
a  manufacturer,  and  might  be  con- 
sidered a  merchant,  since  his  income 
is  dependent  on  the  products  that  he 
sells  for  profit.  If  nothing  is  sold 
from  the  farm,  naturally  there  will 
be  no  income,  hence  the  marketing 
end  of  the  game  is  fully  as  import- 
ant, and  in  many  cases  even  more 
so,  than  the  producing  end. 

It  has  been  my  observation  for 
many  years  that  the  progressive 
farmer,  the  one  that  iv,.-ges  ahead — 


has  no  mortgages,  but  enjoys  a  good 
bank  account— Is  the  one  who  has  al- 
ways something  to  sell.  He  manages 
to  have  a  load  of  cattle,  hogs,  grain, 
sheep,  some  wool  or  potatoes,  or  per- 
haps some  fruit  or  dairy  products  to 
market  every  month,  or  even  better, 
something  every  week  in  the  year 
which  brings  in  a  const' nt  income. 
Of  course,  this  kind  of  farmer  is 
familiar  with  the  marketing  game 
and  knows  where  and  when  to  dis- 
pose of  his  products  at  the  best  time 
when  they  will  return  the  largest 
profit. 

With  the  available  cash  he  is  con- 
stantly  making  improvements  both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  house,  and  is 
materially  increasing  the    value  of 
his  place.    This  kind  of  farmer  is 
not  -worrying  about  farm  credits  or 
where  he  can  raise  a  mortgage  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  because  he  has 
cash  on  hand  to  use  when  needed. 
If  he  hears  of  some  live  stock  in  the 
neighborhood  that  is  to  ue  soid  be- 
low their  actual  value,  he  has  the 
cash  with  which  to  buy    them  the 
grain  and  forage  to  feed,  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  realizes    a  handsome 
profit  when  the  stock  is    ready  to 
market. — Western  Farm  Life. 
 -0  ■  

BETTER   THAN  MEDICINE 

Folks  with  the  price  in  their  poc- 
kets and  a  fashionable  disease  some- 
where about  them  spend  small-sized 
fortunes  traveling  to  Europe,  Hot 
Springs,  French  Lick  or  West  Baden 
in  search  of  the  water  cure.  For 
centuries  good  water  and  plenty  of  it 
has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
best  medicines  within  the  reach  of 
man. 

The  reason  why  those  living  in  our 
own  biessed  portion  of  the  universe 
are  so  healthy  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
excellence  of  the  water  which  under- 
lies our  limestone  soils.  What,  under 
normal  conditions,  however,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  blessing,  can  very  easily 
with  a  little  neglect  become  a  curse. 
The  very  waters  which  come  to  our 
wells  and  springs  from  long  distances 
underground  may  carry  with  them  tne 
deadly  typhoid  and  other  ills  almost 
as  deadly. 

Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  source  of  water  supply 
of  the  family  is  not  only  pure  but  pro- 
tected in  every  way  from  contami- 
nation. To  many,  any  clear,  cold 
water  is  regarded  as  pure,  ven  though 
it  may  have,  an  odor  which  to  the 
stranger  is  particularly  offensive. 
Poor  platforms  and  well  curbs,  bad 
locations  and  lack  of  common-sense 
precautions  in  the  location  of  out- 
houses are  more  to  blame  for  unsani- 
tary drinking  water  than  anything  else. 

Frequently  an  entire  family  can  be 
found,  every  member  of  whicn  seems 
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to  be  in  poor  health,  due  to  some 
mysterious  cause.  Rarely  is  con- 
taminated water  blamed  for  the  trou- 
ble, yet  the  chances  are  -that  were 
Jir/f  Provided  many  of  these 
ills  would  cease. 

Now  that  the  use  of  concrete  is  so 
fully  understood  there  ia  practically 
no  excuse  for  the  unsanitary  well  euro 
Not  oniy  can  water-tight  wells  be  built 
but  collars  of  concrete  so  planned  as 
to  make  absolutely  impossible  the  en- 

water6  °f  a  Blngle  dr°P  of  8urface 
cocking  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  has  disappeared  is  about  as  wise 
as  cleaning  out  the  well  and  repairing 
a  death  or  two  from  typhoid  or  a  long 
illness  due  to  some  mysterious 
stomacu  trouble. 

Fortunately  good,  pure  water  is  very 
easily  secured  on  most  farms.  No  ex- 
pense snould  be  spared  in  protecting 
it,  for  it  is  much  cheaper  than  doc- 
tor's bills. 


One  way  to  increase  poultry  pro- 
duction is  to  banish  the  chicken  mites 
from  infested  hen  roosts 


Help  Your 
Boy 

It  Is  every  father's  buelnxs  to 
advise  and  help  his  boy. 
To  guide  and  start  him  out  right 

In  life. 

Can  you  help  him  in  any  greater 
way  than  to  find  the  work  for 
which  he  Is  best  fitted? 
To  do  so  means  his  success 
Get  one  of  Dr.  F.  S.  Harri*'  new 
books. 

The  Young  Man 

and  His  Vocation 

It  explains  the  various  sides  of 
every  kind  of  work— t»lls  the  prep- 
aration for  each,  the  opportunities 
of  each  and  the  pay  from  each. 

It  points  out,  suggests,  encour- 
ages. 

It  will  help  you  to  help  your  boy. 
It  will  help  your  boy  to  choose  for 

himself. 

*    Send  11.25  to 


Book  Department 
THE  UTAH  FARMER 
Lehl,  Utah 
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CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 


HOME  VISITORS" 


ACCOUNT 

TO 

Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 
Oakland 
San  Francisco 

GREATLY  REDUCED 
RATES 


SALE  DATES 
Nov.  24-27 


SALE  DATES 

Dec.  20-22 
24  and  29th. 


Tickets  sold  Tickets  sold 

in  November  in  December 

Return  Limit  Return  Limit 

Jan.  31,  1918  Feb.  28,  1918 

For  tickets  and  further  particulars  see 

Agents,  Salt  Lake  Route 
or  address 

"Wm.  Warner,  A.  G.  P.  A., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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WATCHING  THEWEATHERrming 

Tto(ss^«rs.r?.i).  1906, 

and  ?915  were  dry  though  not  quite 
a~  drv  as  the  autumn  of  1917.  Does 
the  dry  farmer  remember  how  his 
train  fared  in  those  years?  has  he  a 
d  o :  his  plantings,  cultivations 
Tnd  harvestings?  very  similar  wea- 
ker conditions  are  ushering  m  the 
nresent  winter  and  a  record  of  past 
experiences  would  help  in  the  present 

wither  statistics  should  he 
watched  by  the  dry  farmer  for  the 
^me  reason  that  he  watches  his 
Snk  account.  The  published  weather 
daU  for  the  state  show  the  accumu- 
lations0 of  temperature  and  precip* 
ation  the  excesses  or  surpluses 
above  normal,  or  the  deficiencies,  as 
the  case  may  be,  month  by  month  for 
the  state,  and  day  by  day  for  Salt 
Lake  City.  And  just  as  surely  as  a 
growing  bank  account  brings  its  bless- 
?ng  and  advantage,  so  will  a  winter  s 
excesses  of  precipitation  and  tempera- 
ture and  as  the  bank  account  must 
De known  in  its  units  of  dollars  and 
cents  rather  than  in  such  genera 
Sims  as  "much"  or  "little",  so  must 
he  weather  be  known  in  its  units  or 
inches  and  degrees  and  its  relation 
to  usual  needs. 

o- 


THE  UTAH  FAKMER 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    17,  1917 


PUTTING  SHOTS  AT  THE  KAISER 

By  E  E  Richards,  President  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Association. 
We  are  going  to  win  this  war.  It  is 
going  to  cost  our  treasury  billions  ot 
dXrs  besides  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  bright  young  man- 
hood but  we  shall  win.  To  win  this 
war 'the  quickest,  and  with  the  least 
loss  of  lives  we  must  provide ,  the  food 
for  as  Napoleon  said:  An  army 
marches  on  its  stomach."  This  means 
Sat  an  army  must  be  well  provision- 
ed to  reach  its  greatest  efficiency.  In 
the  war  times  that  are  passed,  an 


army  could  largely  subsist  upon  the 
country  through  which  it  passed,  but 
Sere  is  no  living  upon  the  country 
through  which  modern  .armies  are 
passing.  There  is  no  living  upon  the 
Greek  or  Balkan  states,  nor  on  Sa- 
lonica,  so  that  as  Lloyd  George  said 
some  time  ago,  the  food  supply  is  one 
of  this  war's  greatest  necessities.  The 
greater  part  of  the  food  supply  must 
come  from  the  United  States  not  only 
for  our  1,760,000  and  more  boys  m  the 
army  and  navy,  but  we  shall  have  to 
feed  our  people  at  home,  and  must  al- 
so supply  the  Allies  who  are  fighting 
this  world's  greatest  battles. 

Mr  Herbert  Hoover,  the  riation  s 
food  administrator,  asks  for  more 
poultry,  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and 
geese  Mr.  Hoover  pleads  as  follows: 
Important  Message  to  Every  Poulterer 
from  Herbert  Hoover,  Head  of  the 

Food  Administration! 
To    the  American    Poultry  Asso- 
ciation and  Producers  of  Poultry  and 
Eggs  in  the  United  States: 

We  are  short  of  red  meat.  Our 
soldiers  and  our  Allies  require  more 
than  ever  before.   We  are  advocating 
in  every  household,  every  hotel  and 
restaurant  in  tnis  country  the  sub- 
stitution of  poultry  for  red  meat.  In- 
creased production  of  poultry  can  be 
effected  much  faster  than  beef,  pork, 
and  mutton.   While  we  want  increase 
in  all  the  latter,  we  must    have  a 
quick  response  in  poultry  and  poultry 
products.    There  is  a  great  waste  of 
poultry  feeds  from  every  household 
and  every  farm.     It  requires  little 
labor.    Cannot  the  poultry  raisers  of 
the  country  help  us  by  providing  tae 
increased  supply  we  need? 

Herbert  Hoover. 
What  can  you  do  to  help  in  this 
worldwide  meat  emergency? 

"Every  farmer  can  raise  more  and 
better  poultry  and  do  it  far  more  pro- 
fitably by  disposing  of  all  surplus 
males,  by  keeping  only  the  yearling 
hens,  and  the  earliest  and  best 
matured  pullets,  thus  keeping  no  dead- 
heads or  "slackers"  to  consume  what 
should  go  to  the  profitable  producers. 
It  is  a  crime  to  dispose  of  a  laying 
hen  or  a  pullet  that  is  Just  about  to 
lay.  Keep  the  hen  house  neat  and 
clean.  Repair  the  roof,  the  windows, 
and  stop  any  direct  drafts  that  are 
possible  by  knot  holes  or  cracks.  Too 


much  glass  and  not  enough  open  front 
is  bad.  Write  your  state  experiment 
station  for  needed  information.  Every 
state  in  the  Union  except  Florida  and 
Wyoming,  maintain  poultry  depart- 
ments wnich  are  pleased  to  aid  the 
home  folks  with  their  poultry  prob- 
lems. 

Poultry  is  profitable.    No  source  of 
meat  supply  is  as  rapid  or  as  cheap. 
Every  pound  of  poultry  produced  will 
help  in  sending  a  pound  of  meat  across 
to  the  boys  that  are  fighting  your  bat- 
tles.  Every  farm  should  have  a  care- 
fully culled  flock  qf  not  less  than  two 
hundred  fowls.    The  larger  the  farm, 
the  larger  the  flock,  and  such  a  flock 
should  be  maintained    largely  from 
economical  reasons.    Poultry  will  pick 
up  ninety  per  cent  of  its  living  from 
scattered  and  wasted  grains.  They 
act  as  scavengers    in    consuming  a 
large  part  of  what  would  otherwise 
be  lost.    Poultry  will  prove  valuable 
in  eating  obnoxious  bugs,  grasshop- 
pers, worms  and  insect    pests,  that 
would  otherwise  destroy  food  that  is 
valuable.   To  the  dweller  in  a  village, 
town  or  city,  a  well  kept  flock  of  a 
dozen  or  twenty-five  good  laying  hens 
Will  prove  profitable.     They  can  be 
kept  from  the  lawn,  garden,  kitchen 
and  table  offal,  all  of  which  makes 
the  choicest  kind  of  poultry  feed  with 
but  a  small  addition  of  grain. 

During  this  next  year  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  raise  and  consume 
every  pound  of  poultry  flesh  possible. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  quickest 
ways  of  helping  to  increase  food  pro- 
duction, and  that  is  what  every  red- 
blooded  American  must  do  to  help  his 
country  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
Every  pound  of  meat  produced  will 
help  put  a  bullet  at  the  kaiser.  Do 
your  bit. 

 o  

BEFORE  THE  H.  C.  L. 

"My  wife,"  said  Mr.  Clarke,  "sent 
two  dollars  in  answer  to  an  adver- 
tisement oi  a  sure  metnod  of  getting 
rid  of  superfluous  fat." 

"And  what  did  she  get  for  the 
money?  Was  the  information  what 
she  wanted?"   asked  Mr.  Simmons. 

"Well,  she  got  a  reply  telling  her 
to  sell  it  to  tne  soap  man." 

 o  


XoBuy  FARMS  MM 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  Y  OU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


NO  PLAY  ABOUT  THAT 

"Oh,  Willie,  Willie!"  exclaimed  the 
mother,  shocked  and  grieved;  "how 
often  have  I  told  you  not  to  play 
with  that  naughty  Joanson  Doy!" 
Willie,  who  was  in  a  regrettable  state 
of  disorder,  with  a  badly  bruised  faca» 
looked  at  his  mother  in  utter  disgust. 

"Maw,"  he  said,  "do  I  look  as  though 
I  had  been  playin'  with  anybody?" 
 o  

Nearly  eight  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
marketed  in  the  United  States  are 
lost  through  spoilage  or  breakage. 
Much  of  this  loss  could  be  prevented 
through  community  egg  circles. 


A  BARGAIN  FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  Bale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  ao 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  lana. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $26.00  to  $60.00  lest 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.     It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  beBt  kind  of 
land    with    primary   water    right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  Is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 
W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
604  Dooly  Building, 
•alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


$1,000  PROFIT  PER  ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

J500  in  grand  prize*  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prlws  award- 
ed November  1,  1317.  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  lta  enormous  crop  July  1st.  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  oner- 
ous in  size,  delicious  in  flavor,  beautiful 
in  coloi.  It's  a  prize  winner  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  a.  far  ahead  ot 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  s 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  is 
worth  more  than  20  to  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  J 
vear  euarantee  money  back  if  not  as  re- 
Resented1.8,  If  desired  6  month,  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  In 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  i. .  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  AfcTlcultural  Agent  On  y 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,^ could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

-  Bach  order  filled  in  its  turn.  Its  Just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  in  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prise  contest 
rloses  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  felling  all  about 
this  wonderful  be  .  also  the  grand 
prize  contest, 

H.  A.  P1NEQAR 

Wellington  utah 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


WE  WILL  ACCEPT  LIBERTY  BONDS 
ON  THESE  FARMS. 


In  Cache  Valley  we  have  one  of  the  bes 
ranches  in  that  part  of  the  state 
containing  244  acres.    This  ranch 
is  under  high  state  of  cultivation 
and   has   been   farmed  for  sixt 
years.    There  is  a  good  house  cor 
taining  six  rooms,  large  barn  tha 
will  hold  ten  head  of  stock,  cov 
sheds,  granary,    chicken  houses 
hog  pens;    in   fact,   all  building 
necessary  on  a  farm  and  rand 
There  is  a  first-class  spring 
water  piped  into  the  house  an 
to  the  barn.    Ail  kinds  of  plows, 
harrows,  grain  drills,    disc  har 
rows,  threshing  machine,  hay  der 
ricks  and  other  tools  too  numer 
ous  to  mention;  twenty-five  hea 
of  cows,  twelve  head  of  first-cla 
horses.    This  property  is  on  th 
main  county  road  and  right  nea 
one  of  the  best  towns  in  Cacli 
Valley,  and  has  an  independen 
water    right    maintenance  abso 
lutely  free.    This  farm  is  plante 
Jo    grain,    alfalfa,  timothy 
clover,    two    acres    of  orchar 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre 
small  fruit.    The  farm  is  parti 
ularly  adapted  for  stock  raisir 
dairying  and  dry  farming.  Hov 
ever,  there  is  a  lot  of  first-clas 
sugar  beet  land  on  this  farm, 
are  offering  this  farm  at  the  re 
diculously  low  price  of  $85.50  pe 
acre.    In  addition  to  the  244  acr 
there  is  eighty  acres  of  pastur 
land  adjoining  that  will  be  throt 
in  with  this  sale  free  of  cost 
the  purchaser. 


IN  DANGER 

"Jedge"  said  the  colored  witness,  "I 
wish  you'd  please  make  that  lawyer 
stop  pesterin'  me." 

"But  he  has  a  right  to  question  you. 

"Dat  may  be,  jedge,  but  i'se  got  a 
rattlin'  in  my  head,  en  ef  he  worry 
me  much  more,  fust  t'ing  you  know 
I'll  up  and  tell  de  truth  'bout  dis  mat- 
ter!"   


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 
Delta, "  Utah 


ALFALFA  FARMS 


SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 


WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 
ANEW 

Sugar  Factory 


JUST  BUILT 
Write 


Melville  Land  Company 


Just  below  15th  South,  on  the  five-cent 
car  line,  we  have  one  acre  with, 
a  new  two-room  house  for  1800.00.. 


In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  have  a  first- 
class  farm  containing  185  acres. 
This  farm  is  on  the  main  road 
and  right  near  the  town  of  Tre- 
monton.  It  is  under  a  high  state 
of  cultivation;  has  a  first-class 
modern  house,  eight  rooms,  hot 
water  heat,  good  barns,  granaries 
and  other  outbuildings,  two  acres 
planted  to  orchard,  fenced  with  a 
woven  wire  fence,  large  shade 
trees  and  lawn  around  the  place,' 
water  piped  to  the  house  ana 
barn;  in  fact,  every  modern  con* 
venience  necessary  on  a  farm.  This 
property  has  been  under  a  high 
state  of  cultvlaiton  for  a  good 
many  years  and  can  be  had  for 
$150  per  acre,  on  terms.  Wfil  co 
sider  Salt  Lake  City  property 
part  exchange. 


$115.00  per  acre  will  purchase  a  for 
acre  tract  right  near  the  tov 
Tremonton.    This  farm  has 
under  cultivation     for  a 
many  years  and  at  the  press 
time,  one  of  the  best  buys 
we  have  ever  offered  in  that 
ley.     This  land  is  situated  in 
heart  of  the  best  farming  dist 
and  is  under  a  high  state  of 
tivation.     This  property 
had  at  one-fourth  down  and 
years  on  the  balance,  six  per 
interest. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  Main  Street. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Wasatch  963. 


CAMAS  PRAIRIE,  IIDAHO. 
480  acres  land,  123  cattle,  17  horae 
2  mowers,  rake,  buck  rake,  hay  der- 
rick, spring  wagon,  2  lumber  wagons,: 
sleighs,  chop  mill,  gasoline  engine, 
drill,  binder,  discs  harrow  and  other 
tools.  With  this  place  goes  165  tons 
hay.    Price  $17,500.00. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 
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STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES 

Sold  on  easy  pay- 
ments by  mail.  We 
repair  any  make 
machine.  . 

GUARANTEED  DROP  HEAD 
MACHINES 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard  makes  handled. 
Walker  Electric  Supply  Co. 

159  So.  State  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  


Shipping  Utah  Wheat  to 

Primary  Interior  Markets 


—  BUY  FURNITURE  — 

SAVE  MONEY 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Write  us  for  prices. 

Axelrad  Furniture  Co. 

42  W  Broadway  St. 
Salt     Lake     City,  Utah. 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Glebe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Moke  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  yop  have  a  farm  engine 
and  a  team  and  adeaire  tomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
moneyin  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
'•American ' '  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  lesa  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  torun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Bold  by 
Landea   &  Company 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 


Better  anticipate  your  requlrmenta 
now. 

Cotton  Seed  Cake— Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food— Hay 

BROWN    BROKERAGE  CO. 

Ogden,  Utah.   


(Continued  from  page  1) 


ation  of  $2.20  for  No.  1  Northern 
Spring  wheat  at  Cnicago,  or  its 
equivalent: 
Prices  at  Interior  Primary  Market 
No.  1  Hard  Winter,  No.  1  Red  Win- 
ter, basic  grades,  equivalent  of  No.  1 
Northern  Spring. 

Per 
bushel 

No  1    Dark  Hard  Winter  $2.24 

No.  1    Hard  Winter,  basic   2.20 

No.  1    Red  Winter,  basic   2.20 

No.  1    Yellow  Hard  Winter   2.16 

No.  1    Soft  Red  Winter   2.18 

No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring....  2.24 
No.  1    Northern  Spring,  basic...  2.20 

No.  1    Red  Spring    2.18 

No.  1    Humpback    2.10 

No.  1   Amber  Durum    2.24 

No.  1    Red  Walla   2.13 

No.  1    Durum,  basic    2.20 

No.  1    Red  Durum    2.13 

No.  1    Hard  White,  basic   2.20 

No.  1    Soft  White    2.18 

No.  2  of  grade  3  cents  less 
No.  3    qf  grade  6  cents  less 

Wheat  below  No.  3  grade  will  be 
bought  on  sample. 

Relative  Market  Basis. 

Per 
bushel 

Kansas  City,  5  cents  less  or  $2.15 

Omaha,  5  cents  less  or   2.15 

Duluth,  3  cents  less  or   2.17 

Minneapolis,  3  cents  less  or   2.17 

St.  Louis,  2  cents  less  or   2.18 

Chicago,   basis   2.20 

New  Orleans,  basis   2.20 

Galveston,  basis    2.20 


Buffalo,  5  cents  more  or   2.25 

Baltimore,  9  cents  more  or   2.29 

Philadelphia,  9  cents  more  or   2.29 

New  York,  10  cents  more   2.30 

Portland,  15  cents  less  or  2.05 

Seattle,  15  cents  less  or    2.05 

Tacoma,  15  cents  less   2.05 

San  Francisco,  10  cents  less   2.10 

Los  Angeles,  10  cents  less  or   2.10 

Freight  Rates  on  Wheat  from  Various 
Stations  on  the  Salt  Lake  Route 
to  the  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago 
Markets. — Carlot  Basis. 

Prices  received  per 
bushel  for  No.  1 
Freight  rate      Northern  or  its 
per  100  tbs.       equivalent  at: 
Los 

s  Chicaqo  Angeles  Chicago 
$1.74 
1.74 
1.77 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
1.84 
1.84 
1.85 
1.86 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
1.89 
,  1.89 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  System 
makes  a  rate  of  52  cents  per  100 
pounds  wheat  for  a  car  of  50,000 
pounds  minimum  weight  and  a  rate  of 
50  cents  per  100  pounds  wheat  for  a 
car  80,0000  pounds  minimum. 


LOS 

Los 

Station     Angeles  Chicago  Angeles 

Modena  $ 

.30 

$  .77 

$1.92 

Lund 

.30 

.77 

1.92 

Milford 

.30 

.72 

1.92 

Oasis 

.30 

.67 

1.92 

Delta 

.30 

.67 

1.92 

Lynndyl 

.30 

.67 

1.92 

Tintic 

.30 

.60 

1.92 

Stockton 

.32 

.60 

1.91 

Tooele  June. 

.33 

.59 

1.90 

Nephl 

.30 

.57 

1.92 

Payson 

.37 

.52 

1.88 

Provo 

.40 

.52 

1.86 

Lehi 

.40 

.52 

1.86 

Murray 

.40 

.52 

1.86 

Salt  Lake 

.40 

.52 

1.86 

Eureka 

.34 

.52 

1.90 

Mammoth 

.34 

.52 

1.90 

Rush  Valley 

.31 

.52 

1.91 

Fairfield 

.33 

.52 

1.90 

Cedar  Fort 

.36 

.52 

1.88 

OREGON  SHORT  LINE  R.  R. 

Los  Angeles         Chicago  Portland 

San  Francisco 

Freight 

Freight  Freight 

Freight 

Rate 

Per  Bu.    Rate    Per  Bu.   Rate    Per  Bu.   Rate    Per  Bu. 

Lewiston 

$  .40 

$1.86     $  .52       $1.89     $  .40  $1.81 

$  .39  $1.87 

Logan 

.40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.38  1.87 

Brigham 

.40 

1.8G        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.35  1.89 

Ogden 

.40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.35  1.89 

Fielding 

.40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.35  1.89 

Tremonton 

.40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.35  1.89 

Garland 

.40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.35  1.89 

Cache  Junction  .40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.38  1.87 

Cornish 

.40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.38  1.87 

Salt  Lake  to 

Ogden  .40 

1.86        .52        1.89        .40  1.81 

.35  1.89 

DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE  RAILROAD 

Freight  rate  per  100  tbs.           Value  of  wheat  per  bu.  at 

Station 

San  Franciscc 

Los  Angeles     San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Provo 

$  .35 

$  .40  $1.89 

$1.86 

Fairview 

.47% 

.47%  1.81% 

1.81% 

Ephraim 

.47% 

.47%  1.81% 

1.81% 

Manti 

.47% 

.47%  1.81% 

1.81% 

Salina 

.49 

.49  1.81 

1.81 

Richfield 

.52% 

.52%  1.78% 

1.78% 

Marysvale 

.52% 

.52%  1.78% 

1.78% 

Price 

.49 

.49  1.81 

1.81 

Green  River 

.52% 

.52%  1.78% 

1.78% 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Freight  rate  per  100  tbs.           Value  of  wheat 

per  bu. at 

Station 

Chicago 

San  Francisco  Chicago 

San-Francisco 

Corrine 

$  .78 

$  .35  $1.73 

$1.89 

Kelton 

.81 

.35  1.71 

1.89 

Peplin 

.95 

.35  1.63 

1.89 

Matlin 

.95 

.35  1.63 

1.89 

Terrace 

.95 

.35  1.63 

1.89 

Umbria  Junction  .95 

.35  1.63 

1.89 

Lucin 

.95 

.35  1.63 

1.89 

Bepjo 

.95 

.35  1.63 

1.89 

Minimum  Weight  30,000  pounds. 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

Freight  rate  per  100  tbs.           Value  of  wheat  per  bu.  at 

Station 

Chicago 

San  Francisco  Chicago 

San-Francisco 

Wendover 

$  .62% 

$  .35  $1.82%- 

$1.89 

Minimum  weight  50,000  pounds. 

MEAT  ANIMALS  GAIN  IN 

PRICE  AT  THE  FARM 

.  The  prices  received  l>y  producers  for 
j  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  September  15, 
^pd  chickens,  October  1,  have  gained 
18.7  per  cent  in  the  general  average 
from  1916  to  1917,  according  to  the 
feteat  report  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  advance 
for  beef  cattle  per  100  pounds,  live 


weight,  was  from  $6.55  to  $8.40,  or  28 
per  cent;  for  veal  calves  per  100 
pounds,  from  $8.77  to  $11.08,  or  26  per 
cent;  sheep  per  100  pounds,  from  $6.25 
to  $10.05,  or  61  per  cent;  lambs  per 
100  pounds,  from  $8.22  to  $13.06,  or 
59  per  cent;  hogs  per  100  pounds, 
from  $9.22  to  $15.69,  or  70  per  cent, 
and  chickens,  from  14.3  to  18.1  cents 
per  pound,  or  27  per  cent.  Sheep, 
lambs,  and  hogs  have  far  exceeded 
beef  cattle,  veal  calves,  and  chickens 
in  the  upward  price  movement  at  the 
point  of  production. 

The  highest  price  at  the  farm  per 
100  lbs.,  live  weight  reached  during  the 
year  under  review,  was  $8.70  for  beef 
cattle  in  May,  $11.08  for  veal  calves 
in  last  September,  $10.15  for  sheep  in 
May,  $13.06  for  lambs  in  last  Septem- 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  SALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Duroci" 


CHOICE    REGISTERED  DUROC 
JERSEY  PIGS 

Now  ready  FOR  SALE.  From  Richards' 
"Pathfinder"  and  "Defender,"  and  prize- 
winning  sows.  My  Junior  yearling  boar, 
from  "Defender,"  won  2nd  pride  at  re- 
cent fairs  at  Boise  and  Salt  Lake.  Prices 
very  reasonable. 

V.    R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


KE8KO  FARM 

Ranches  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulla  and  76  Heifers 

alao 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  y«?ar  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  w«  need  no  Introduction; 
to  others  we  debire  to  make  you 
acquaintance.  See  tneje  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere 


SEEDS  WANTED 

We  buy  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet 
Clover,  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Send 
us  your  samples  for  bids. 

Mailing  bags  for  samples  sent  free. 

THE  MANGELSDORF  SEED  CO. 

Atchison,  Kansas. 

FOR  SALE 

Tread  powers  suitable  for  sheep, 
dogs,  goats,  burros  or  ponies. 
Very  low  prices  for  immediate 
sale. 

H.  E.  WALKER 
Box  964,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ber,  $15.69  for  hogs  in  last  September, 
and  18.1  cents  per  pound  for  chickens 
October  1  of  this  year.  The  latest  farm 
price  reported  is  the  highest  one  of 
the  year  for  veal  calves,  lambs,  hogs, 
and  chickens;  the  May  price  was  the 
highest  for  beef  cattle  and  sheep. 

 o  

TWO  MILES  TOO  MUCH 
A  German  farmer  was  in  search  of 
a  horse. 

"I've  got  just  the  horse  for  you," 
said  the  liveryman.  "He's  five  years 
old,  sound  as  a  dollar  and  goes  ten 
miles  without  stopping." 

The  German  threw  his  hands  sky- 
ward. "Not  for  me,"  he  sain,  "not 
for  me.  I  live  eight  mile3  from  town, 
und  mit  dot  horse  I  har  to  valk  back 
two  miles. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's" 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

Ws  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fallow  dairymen  and  are 
sura  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepares"  Ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100    Buttar    Wrappers  I  .»• 

100   Butter   Wrappers  l.M 

600  Butter  Wr  pers  I  81 

1,000  Buttar  Wrappara  I.  to 

Check  or  money  order  moat  aeoetap&ay 
order. 
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Winchester  Model  12  hammerless 
Shotgun, 20,  16  and  12  gauges 


Why  the  20  Gauge 

is  Gaining  in  Popularity 


Back  in  the  '90s  the  10  gauge  was  the 
weapon  that  had  the  call  among  American 
sportsmen. 

But  as  the  game  became  scarcer,  there 
came  a  better  sense  of  sportsmanship.  The 
10  gauge  yielded  to  the  12  gauge. 

Today,  hunters  who  are  in  it  for  "Sport's 
Sake"  are  taking  to  the  light  20  and  16  gauges 
—the  true  sportman's  guns. 

When  you  carry  a  20  gauge,  you're  play- 
ing the  game  and  you  earn  every  bird  you 
bring  down. 

Quicker  action  and  better  pattern 
with  the  20  gauge 

In  the  hands  of  a  good  shot,  the  20  gauge 
has  proved  almost  as  effective  a  field  gun 
as  the  12  gauge.  This  is  because  in  the  first 
place,  being  lighter,  it  permits  of  quicker 
handling;  you  get  onto  your  game  faster. 

Then,  too,  if  you're  quick,  most  of  your 
shots  at  quail,  snipe  and  prairie  chicken  will 
be  at  from  15  to  25  yards;  at  these  distances 
the  properly  bored  20  gauge  makes  its  best 
pattern,  while  the  12  gauge  does  not  open 
up  so  as  to  give  the  shooter  the  full  benefit  of 
its  larger  load  of  shot  until  close  to  40  yards. 

The  20  gauge  then  can  give  you  as  good 
a  bag  as  a  12  gauge  if  you  handle  it  fast  and 
get  onto  your  game  quickly.  It's  a  sportier 
gun  to  work  with. 

A  gun  that  few  sportsmen  can  resist 
The  nicely  balanced  Model  12,  Winches- 
ter 20  gauge  with  its  slim,  graceful  barrel 
is  a  beautiful  weapon  and  has  a  fascination 
about  it  few  sportsmen  can  resist. 


Quick  feeder,  sure  ejector. 
Throws  empty  shell  to  the 
side  out  of  your  way. 


Dense,  even,  hard  hitting, 
quick  opening  pattern  of 
the  Winchester  20  gauge. 


It  works  smoothly  in  whatever  position 
it  is  held. 

A  man  who  has  used  this  Model  12,  20 
gauge  Winchester;  or  its  duplicate  in  the 
Model  97,  16  gauge — for  those  whose  prefer 
a  hammer  action  gun — for  a  few  days  of 
shooting,  finds  it  hard  to  go  back  to  his 
heavier  12  gauge. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and 
durability  of  a  gun  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  quality 
of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of  the  gun.  There 
is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  or  lowest  priced  Win- 
chester guns.  With  Winchester  the  barrel  is  the  gun 
and  the  single  standard  of  quality  has  been  attained 
only  by  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  the  boring, 
finishing  and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrels  of  the  Winchester  Models  12  and  97 
have  been  scientifically  bored  to  micrometer  measure- 
ments for  the  pattern  they  are  meant  to  make.  The 
degree  of  choke  exactly  offsets  the  tendency  of  the 
shot  to  spread.  Until  the  pattern  proves  up  to  Win- 
chester standard,  the  guns  cannot  leave  the  factory. 


The  Nickel  Steel  construction  preserves  the  orig- 
inal accuracy  forever.  The  Bennett  Process,  used 
exclusively  by  Winchester,  gives  the  Winchester  bar- 
rel a  distinctive  blue  finish  that,  with  proper  care, 
will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and  Proved 
Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Winchester's 
guarantee  of  quality,  with  fifty  years  of  the  best 
gun-making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  gun  that  bears  the  name  "Winchester" 
and  that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth 
action  and  accuracy,  and  with  excess  loads  for  strength. 
At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture  machine 
production  is  supplemented  by  human  craftsmanship. 
It  is  a  resr  and  adjustment  process. 

It  is  this  care  in  manufacturing  that  has  produced 
in  these  two  light  gauge  models,  guns  that  have  won 
the  admiration  of  all  true  sportsmen  who  follow  Sport 
for  Sport's  Sake. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on 
shotguns,  rifles  and  ammunition.  Every  hunter  should 
have  one.  It  gives  detailed  specifications  of  the  Model 
12  and  describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which 
every  one  of  the  world-famous  Winchester  rifles  and 
shotguns  is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a 
copy  free,  postpaid. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.  W  D-4  New  Haven,  Cona 

Home  Defense  Leagues! 

We  have  a  Winchester  for  County  and  Home 
Defense  Leagues  which  is  meeting  with  universal 
approval.  Many  Home  De'ense  Leagues  through- 
out the  United  States  have  already  been  equipped 
with  this  gun. 


Winchester  Model  97  Hammer  Shotgun 

Take-down  Repeating  Shotgun.    Made  in 
aoo 


WINCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 


12  gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.;  in  16 
gauge,  weight  about  7%  lbs.  The  favorite 
with  shooters  who  prefer  a  slide  fore- 
arm repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer* 
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Sheep  Raising  Can  Be  Made  Profitable 


Henry  Peterson,  Utah  County. 


— .  ■- '  -  ■■ 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GRAZE  SHEEP  ON  FOREST  RESERVES  IS  LIMITED  TO  ONLY  A  CERTAIN  NUMBER,  AND  IN- 
CREASED PRODUCTION  MUST  COME  UPON  THE  FARM. 


A flock  of  sheep  when  judiciously 
managed  usually  proves  one  of 
the  most  profitable  variety  of 
livestock  on  the  farm. 

Our  sheep  have  been  diminishing 
steadily  since  the  war  began. 
We  produced  in  1916  only  35 
per  cent  of  the  wool  that 
we  used.  In  providing  uniforms  for 
millions  and  millions  of  men  the  world 
Is  using  more  wool  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  We  have  never  seen 
such  a  price  of  wool  as  it  exists  today. 
There  is  practically  famine  in  wool  at 
the  present  moment.  There  is  every 
reason  in  outlook  and  in  profit  for  the 
Increase  of  our  sheep. 

Where  is  this  increase  to  come 
from?  On  the  small  farms  where  5 
to  25  sheep  can  be  feed  upon  the  feed 
«»at  would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  if  many  of 
our  farmers  where  to  do  this.  We 
,  Would  have  the  greatest  lot  of  sheep  in 
the  world.  We  need  them  and  the 
Prospects  are  that  the  price  on  wool 
»n«l  mutton  will  not  be  any  lower  ' 


than  the  present  prices  for  some  time. 
Our  government  is  trying  to  impress 
us  with  this  fact,  that  we  need  more 
livestock  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle. 

One  man  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  sheep  reecntly  said: 
"that  while  farm-raised  sheep  have 
often  not  been  profitable,  this  has 
usually  been  because  of  lack  of  proper 
attenion  and  management).  Vari- 
ations in  price  of  wool  and  mutton 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  such  general 
interest  in  sheep  as  would  cause  them 
to  be  regarded  as  highly  as  they  should 
be  in  the  future.  Ranges  all  over  the 
world  are  now  carrying  about  as 
many  sheep  as  they  can  support  un- 
der a  strict  range  system,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  sheep  pro- 
ducts must  come  mainly  from  farms. 
Here,  then,  is  the  farmer's  opportun- 
ity to  take  advantage  of  the  increased 
consumption  of  these  products." 

While  mutton  can  be  produced  at 
low  cost  and  there  is  a  growing  de- 
mand for  it,  difficulty  in  selling  may 
be  experienced  in  sections  where  the 


amount  of  livestock  produced  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  makl  it  worth  while 
for  regular  buyers  to  operate. 

If  there  is  a  co-operative  spirit 
among  the  farmers  so  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  neighbors  combine  to- 
gether to  ship  there  livestock,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  buyers  will  visit 
them  and  make  purchases. 

In  counties  where  economy  in  farm 
management  has  been  studied  a  long 
time,  the  sheep  is  considered  to  be 
necessary  in  utilizing  vegetation  on 
such  waste  lands  as  are  not  wet  or 
marshy.  But  the  sheep  can  hold  its 
place  on  high-priced  land  as  a  meat 
producer  alone.  Compared  with  larger 
animals  it  has  some  important  ad- 
vantages. First,  the  lambs  mature 
very  rapidly,  being  marketable  at  four 
months  of  age  or  later,  according  to 
breeding  and  feeding.  This  is  an 
economy  because  a  large  proportion  of 
the  total  feed  goes  into  increase  of 
weight  than  in  slower  growing 
animals. 

Second,    the    sheep    consumes  a 


greater  variety  of  plants  than  do  other 
animals.  Many  of  such  plants  are  de- 
trimental to  pastures  and  would  other- 
wise require  hand  labor  to  hold  them 
in  check.  Third,  grain  waste  in  harv- 
esting can  be  entirely  recovered  by 
sheep.  These  facts  prompt  some 
farmers  to  claim  that  the  summer  food 
of  sheep  costs  nothing,  because  what 
they  consume  would  otherwise  bring 
no  returns. 

Compared  with  hogs  the  sheep  has 
an  advantage  in  the  wider  variety  of 
materials  it  consumes.  Being  a  rum- 
inant it  makes  its  gain  with  a  mini- 
mum of  grain  and  expensive  concen- 
trates. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  is 
not  only  profitable  but  patriotic  to 
produce  more  livestock  it  is  right 
now.  If  one  lacks  experience  he 
must  be  careful  and  profit  by  the 
other  fellows  loss. 

Like  the  hog,  the  sheep  has  its  pe- 
culiar ailments  which  sometimes  re- 
sult in  loss  as  well  as  discouragement. 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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DAIRYING 


G.VING  THE  FALL  CALVES 

John  Underwood. 

Most  of  us  have  to  live  some  time 
before  we  can  appreciate  the  worth 
of  "a  good  start."  When  we  were 
boys  we  were  not  as  careful  about 
the  way  in  which  we  began  an  im- 
portant piece  of  work  as  we  learned 
to  be  later  in  life.  We  have  all 
heard  that  "a  thing  well  begun  is 
half  done,"  but  I  fear  that  few  of  us' 
learn  even  in  later  life  to  rightly  value 
the  initial  steps  in  any  undertaking. 
It  is  probable  that  the  interest  in 
dairying  was  never  so  great  as  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  few  people 
now  who  milk  cows  who  are  not  anx- 
ious to  improve  their  herds.  They 
realize  that  no  matter  how  well  their 
cows  are  paying  them  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  improvement.  The  hope  of 
every  good  dairyman  is  in  the  calves 
for  which  ne  is  breeding  to  the  best 
sires  obtainable  and  for  which  more 
than  one  who  reads  this  is  looking 
anxiously  at  the  present  time.  We 
may  choose  good  cows  for  the 
mothers  of  our  future  herd,  we  may 
breed  them  to  great  sires,  but  if  the 
young  calves  are  not  properly  fed  and 
cared  for  our  success  will  be  limited, 
to  say  the  least.  Every  cow  is  a 
product  of  inheritance  and  environ- 
ment. The  better  she  is  bred  the 
more  may  we  reasonably  spend  of 
time  and  labor  to  make  her  surround- 
ings what  they  ought  to  be  from  the 
day  she  is  born  until  the  end  of  her 
life.  The  calf  from  a  "scrub  bull" 
might  claim  extra  care  upon  the 
ground  that  therein  lay  the  only 
chance  of  proving  its  right  to  live  m 
this  progressive  age,  but  surely  the 
up-to-date  breeder  will  have  much 
stronger  reasons  for  giving  to  his 
calves  the  best  of  care  and  the  ration 
that  will  best  develop  them  into  profi- 
table animals  later  on. 

A  large  number  of  the  cows  in  dairy 
sections  are  smaller  than  they  should 
be.  The  feeder  of  young  animals  for 
beef  readily  realizes  the  value  of 
rapid  growth,  but  the  man  who  is 
growing  calves  for  future  use  in  the 
dairy  is  far  too  apt  to  think  that, 
"Any  cow  will  give  milk,"  and  under- 
estimate the  greater  value  of  a  large 
and  robust  specimen  of  the  particular 
breed  he  has  chosen.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  expect  the  dairy  calf  to  grow 
into  the  type  of  a  beef  animal,  we  do 
not  expect  the  Jersey  or  Guernsey 
calf  to  ever  resemble  either  in  size  or 
form  the  animals  of  larger  breeds  de- 
signed for  beef  purposes,  but  we 
should  strive  for  large  and  healthy 
animals  of  the  breed  we  happen  to  be 
keeping.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that 
many  dairymen  are  annually  losing  a 
great  deal  of  money  because  of  their 
cows  being  under  size.  Not  that 
these  small  cows  may  not  be  paying 
a  profit  but  the  profit  is  smaller  than 
it  would  have  been  if  they  had  been 
so  fed  and  cared  for  when  they  were 
calves  as  to  have  grown  them  into 
fine,  large  specimens  of  their  breed. 
I  have  grown  some  of  these  small 
cows  myself  and"  so  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  advice  I  am  giving. 

My  pratcice  is  to  let  the  calf  stay 
with  the  cow  and  do  its  own  milking 
until  it  is  three  days  old,  then  I  take 
it  away  from  her  and  feed  it  2  pounds 
of  whole  milk  each  day  until  it  is  six 
weeks  old.  Nature's  food  for  the 
young  calf  is  whole  milk  and  there 
is  nothing  like  it.  It  is  not  necessary, 
though,  that  it  should  be  very  rich  in 
fat.  The  Ilolstein  calf  will  grow  as 
fast  and  keep  just  as  healthy  upon 
very  thin  milk  as  upon  that  which  is 
much  richer,  but  nature  demands 
some  fat  for  the  calf  and  there  1b 
none  so  good  as  that  secreted  in  the 
milk.  I  know  a  great  many  people 
don't  feed  their  calves  whole  milk  for 
more  than  half  as  long  a  time  as  I 
do,  as  they  want  to  sell  the  cream, 
but  I  know  that  feeding  whole  milk 
for  six  weeks  pays  me  well.  I  don't 
hesitate  putting  some  extra  expense 
into  the  ration  of  a  well  bred  calf. 
In  changing  from  whole  to  skim  milk 


I  do  so  gradually.  I  decrease  the 
former  and  increase  the  latter  a  little 
at  each  feeding  till  the  calf  is  receiv- 
ing no  whole  milk  at  all.  There  is 
often  a  tendency  to  feed  too  much 
milk  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
separator.  We  are  apt  to  reason  that 
it  is  cheap  and  so  give  the  calves 
more  than  they  can  well  take  care  of. 
Ten  to  twelve  pounds  is  usually  suf- 
ficient for  a  calf  six  or  seven  weeks 
old,  and  double  that  amount  will  do 
nicely  for  a  3-month-old  calf.  There 
is  a  great  difference,  however,  in  the 
amount  of  milk  that  can  be  safely  fed, 
depending  upon  the  individuality  of 
the  calf. 

I  give  all  grain  feed  in  a  dry  form. 
Tne  less  solid  feed  fed  in  the  milk 
the  less  trouble  will  there  be  with 
digestive  disorders.  I  get  the  calves 
to  eating  nicely  cured  clover  or  alfalfa 
hay  just  as  soon  as  possible.  I  give 
them  all  they  will  eat  of  it,  none  to 
waste,  however,  but  all  they  will  eat. 
I  have  used  prepared  calf  feeds  and 
they  are  very  good,  but  they  cost 
more  than  home  grown  feeds.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  grain  that  can 
be  fed  to  a  calf  with  good  results. 
Wheat  middlings  are  all  right,  corn 
meal  is  good,  ground  wheat  will  give 
excellent  satisfaction,  and  ground 
oats  are  also  good.  The  calf  may  al- 
so be  fed  whole  grains,  oats  or  corn, 
and  will  make  good  growth  on  these. 
I  would  never  feed  cotton  seed  meal 
to  a  calf,  but  aside  from  that  I  would 
feed  calves  almost  any  sound  grain 
that  they  like.  A  little  ground  flax- 
seed with  the  other  feed  is  good. 
Blood  meal  in  very  small  quantities  is 
sometimes  of  use  and  prepared  calf 
foods  will  give  good  results. 

It  is,  of  course  very  important  that 
the  feeding  receptacles  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  at  all  times.  Regularity 
in  feeding  is  a  necessity.  The  calves 
will  do  better  fed  at  regular  periods 
than  if  fed  irregularly.  A  little  salt 
kept  within  reach  of  the  calf  will  be 
of  essential  aid.  The  calf's  quarters 
should  be  kept  clean  and  dry  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  bedding  pro- 
vided, bright  straw  being  excellent 
for  this  purpose.  As  exercise  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  proper 
growth  of  the  calf  the  youngster 
should  have  a  lot  or  paddock  in  which 
to  move  about  as  much  as  it  pleases. 
The  drinking  water  for  the  calf  should 
be  of  the  purest  and  cleanest  obtain- 
able, and  in  the  winter  when  the 
water  becomes  very  cold  it  should  be 
warmed  enough  to  take  the  chill  off. 

The  person  who  feeds  and  cares  for 
the  calf  must  be  ever  on  the  watch. 
He  must  study  his  business.  He  must 
use  his  head  all  the  time  in  his  work 
He  must  watch  the  animals  he  is 
feeding  and  learn  to  know  what  he 
sees  while  watching. 

One  of  the  most  common  troubles  in 
calf  raising  is  the  disease  known  as 
scours.  This  is  notning  more  or  less 
than  indigestion.  Every  attack  o,f  the 
malady  pulls  the  calf  down  and  hind- 
ers its  growth  and  development.  The 
type  of  scours  most  prevalent  among 
dairy  calves  is  the  one  known  as  com- 
mon scours.  Another  and  more  ser- 
ious type  is  white  scours,  which  is  an 
infection  disease  and  often  fatal. 
White  scours  is  caused  by  germ  in- 
fection of  the  little  calf  through  the 
naval  cord,  due,  usually,  to  being 
dropped  in  an  insanitary  stall  with  un- 
clean surroundings  or  where  there 
has  previously  been  an  infection  of 
the  same  nature  so  the  germs  are 
present.  There  are  a  number  of  causes 
which  are  very  apt  to  produce  com- 
mon scours.  Improper  feeding,  in- 
sanitary stalls,  unclean  bedding,  sour 
feeding  pails,  boxes  or  utensils  used 
in  handling  the  milk  or  other  .feed, 
lack  of  sunlight  and  pure  air,  feeding 
milk  that  is  beginning  to  turn  or  Is 
sour,  and  variation  In  the  temper- 
ature of  the  milk,  are  all  causes  that 
are  very  apt  to  produce  common 
scours.  At  first  the  milk  should  be 
fed  at  a  temperature  of  from  95  to  100 
degrees  P.,  this  being  about  the  same 
temperature  it  1b  when  It  comes  from 


Experiment  stations  and  separator  manufac- 
turers all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp- 
ies) lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  clow  or 
unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa- 
rators too  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
— skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
—gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — allspeeds 
—skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
—has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  in  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Write  for  catalog  to  De- 
partment 104 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.    ...    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  S101 


Stockmen  and  Feeders 

The  Hochenauer  Alfalfa  and  all  Products  Grinder  will 
grind  all  kinds  of  Hay,  Grain,  Straw,  Corn  Fodder  and  any 
dry  forage  in  such  form  that  the  stock  eat  it  all  with  no  waste 
whatever  and  is  guaranteed  to 

SAVE  35%  OF  YOUR  FEEDING  COST 

It  is  very  simple  in  design  and  operation  and  requires  no 
experienced  labor  to  operate.  Over  fifty  large  feeders  in  the 
intermountain  territory  are  now  using  them. 

Made  in  various  sizes  for  large  and  small  feeders.  Write 
us  for  samples  of  grinding  and  additional  information. 

Landes  &  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


the  cow.  After  the  calf  is  on  skim 
milk  the  temperature  need  not  be 
quite  so  high,  but  it  snould  be  the 
same  for  each  feeding.  I  find  it  best 
to  run  the  milk  from  the  separator 
into  a  large  milk  can  then  pour  out 
in  separate  pails  for  the  calves.  In 
this  way  feeding  foam  caused  by 
separation  is  largely  avoiued. 

If  a  case  of  scours  develops  I  imme- 
diately cut  down  half  of  the  ration  for 
a  time.  I  have  tried  several  remedies 
recommended  for  scours,  but  the  best 
treatment  I  have  ever  employed  is  to 
reduce  the  ration  one-half  and  give  the 
calf  one  ounce  of  olive  oil  and  a  fresh 
egg  beaten  in  the  milk  once  a  day.  I 
also  give  the  calf  a  little  charcoal  in 
its  feed  twice  daily.  By  treating  the 
calf  in  this  way  it  is  but  a  short  time 
until  it  is  in  good  condition  again.  I 
am  enabled  to  say,  from  considerable 
experience  in  raising  calves,  that  the. 
sort  of  feeding  and  management  here 
mentioned  will  insure  norma*  develop- 
ment, which  means  larger  and  better 
animals  later  on.  If  we  want  to  get 
the  most  out  of  our  progressive 
methods  in  breeding  we  must  take 
good  care  of  the  calves  after  we  get 
them.  We  can  never  look  for  the  best 
results  from  the  progeny  of  the  most 
prepotent  sire  unless  we  give  his 
daughters  a  chance  to  develop  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

 o  

Comfortable  barns  keep  dairy  cows 
warm  for  more  cheaply  than  high 
priced  feed. 

 o 

WARM  WATER  SAVES  FEED 

Warm  drinking  water  for  the  dairy 
stock  will  save  feed  and  also  benefit 
the  milk  flow.  It  saves  feed  because 
it  does  not  draw  on  the  vitality  of  the 
cow  as  does  cold  water.  It  benefits 
the  milk  flow  because  a  cow  will  not 
reach  her  maximum  production  unless 
bIio  drinks  water  abundantly.  This 
she  Will  not  do  if  it  is  ice  cold. 


SAVE  MONEYonSPREADERS 


Buy  direct  from  my  fnctorias  where  I  build  the  lightest  draft, 
easily  handled,  expertly  designed  spreader  from  highest  quality 
materials  and  sell  to  you  at  lowest  manufacturers*  price — less 
than  wholesale  I  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Gallowav  Spreaders  giving  satisfaction.  Nino 
styles  and  sizes.  Also  build  engines  and  cream 
separators.  800,000  satisfied  customers— some 
in  your  *icinity.   Close  shipping  points  save 
freight.    My  free  catalog  honestly  describes 
Galloway  goods.  Get  it  before  buying.  Please 
mention  implement  wanted. 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box  1 i»79  WATERLOO. 


Used  Car  Bargaii 

We  offer,  subject  to  very  liberal  terr 
the   best   used   cars   In   America.  T 
standard  values  of  the  automobile  worB 
We  refer  directly  to  the  Oldsmobile 
Buick  cars. 

We  have  these  cars,  In  stock,  ready 
Immediate   delivery,    newly  painted, 
first-class  mechanical  condition.  Exc 
tional  values — many  of  the  cars  offer 
have  run  less  than  5,000  miles. 

Write  us  stating  your  car  requlr 
ments,    Department  P. 

THE    RANDAL-DODD    AUTO  CO. 
Automobile  Row 
Salt   Lake   City,  Utah. 

Distributors  —  Buicks,  Oldsmobile 
National  cars.     G.   M.   C.  trucks. 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  rljtht — f or  farmers  who  want  an  en 
fine  to  do  many  Jobs  In  many  plecee,  instead  of  o" 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  ate* 
and  quiet — no  jumping.no  loud  or  violent  explosion 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Sohebll 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley  Huns  at  any  ape 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  bo 
pulled  around  by  ham).  Be- 
sides doing  nil  regular  farm 
work,  it  i  ■  original  and  ruc- 
ceduful  engine  for  Binder. 
Also  used  on  Corn  Hinders 
and  Potato  Diggers*.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
LakuCity.  Engino  book  free, 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  Ne  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Ncbr, 


For  All  Farm  Work 
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Thanksgiving  Day 
November  29 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 

Possibly  no  other  religious  festival 
will  be  so  generally  observed  as 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Christians,  Mo- 
hammedans, Jews,  and  all  other  re- 
ligious people  will  join  in  their  own 
way  of  expressing  their  thankfulness 
for  the  blessing  we  enjoy  this  day. 

Nov.  18,  1787,  was  our  first  na- 
tional Thanksgiving  day,  ordained  by 
the  act  of  the  Continental  congress  and 
proclaimed  by  George  Washington. 
The  day  was  set  apart  in  the  words 
of  the  resolution  to  express  gratitude 
that  God  had  been  pleased  to  "smile 
on  us  in  the  prosecution  of  a  just  and 
necessary  war  for  the  defense  and 
establishment  of  our  unalienable 
rights  and  liberty." 

It  was  our  civil  war  which  brought 
the  people  to  a  new  sense  o,f  nation- 
al oneness  and  since  1863  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  has  annu- 
ally issued  a  proclamation  of  thanks- 
giving. 

The  first  proclamation  for  the  ob- 
servance of  Thanksgiving  Day  was  one 
by  our  First  President  George  Wash- 
ington. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 
First  Presidential  Thanksgiving 
Proclamation. 
And  also,  that  we  may  then  unite 
in  most  humbly  offering  our 
prayers  and  supplication  to  the 
great  Lord  and  Ruler  of  Nations, 
and  beseech  him  to  pardon  our 
national  and  other  transgressions; 
to  enable  us  all,  whether  in  public 
or  private  stations,  to  perform 
our  several  and  relative  duties 
properly  and  punctually;  to  render 
our  national  government  a  bless- 
ing to  all  the  people,  by  constant- 
ly being  a  government  of  wise, 
just  and  constitutional  laws,  direct- 
ly and  faithfully  obeyed;  to  pro- 
tect and  guide  all  sovereigns  and 
nations  (especially  such  as  have 
shown  kindness  unto  us)  and  to 
bless  them  with  good  government, 
peace  and  concord;  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion  and 
virtue  and  to  increase  science 
among  them  and  us;  and  generally 
to  grant  unto  all  mankind  such  a 
degree  of  temporal  prosperity  as 
He  alone  knows  to  be  best. 

—GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

As  individual  members  of  this  great 
nation — the  most  blessed  of  earth — 
we  should  be  happly  indeed  for  the 
freedom  that  we  enjoy,  for  the  splen- 
did crops  we  have  been  able  to  harvest, 
for  the  many  blessings  that  have 
come  to  us. 

This  nation  is  composed  of  a  good 
people.  Wherever  one  goes,  he 
meets  those  who  are  just,  honorable 
and  God-fearing,  and  although  there 
may  be  differences  of  opinions,  yet 
Dearly  all  men  and  women  are  per- 
fectly willing,  that  others  should  wor- 
ship or  believe  as  they  please,  and 
that,  too,  without  any  hinderance. 
All  have  a  voice  directly  or  indirect- 
ly In  the  affairs  of  the  government. 
The  people  may  decide  the  nature  of 
the  laws  necessary  for  their  peace  and 
[happiness;  they  may  Oh  cose  who 
shall  preside  over  them  and  execute 
these  laws.  The  very  basic  princi- 
ples of  this  Nation  are  founded  upon 
religious  and  political  freedom,  and 
well,  under  the  guidance  of  a  loving 
Father,  has  it  been  maintained,  and 
so  shall  it  ever  be  as  long  as  its  citi- 
zens live  honorably  and  upright 
lives.  By  so  doing  there  is  a  natur- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
A  Proclamation. 

IT  HAS  long  been  the  honored  custom  of  our  people  to  turn  in  the  fruitful 
autumn  of  the  year  in  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  for  His 
many  blessings  and  mercies  to  us  as  a  nation.  That  custom  we  can  follow 
now  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tragedy  of  a  world  shaken  by  war  and  immeasur- 
able disaster,  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  greal  peril,  because  even  amidst  the 
darkness  that  has  gathered  about  us  we  can  see  great  blessings  God  has 
bestowed  upon  us,  blessings  that  are  better  than  mere  peace  of  mind  and 
prosperity  of  enterprise. 

We  have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  mankind  as  we  once 
served  ourselves  in  the  great  day  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  by 
taking  up  arms  against  a  tyranny  that  threatened  to  master  and  debase  men 
everywhere  and  joining  with  other  free  peoples  in  demanding  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  what  we  then  demanded  and  obtained  ourselves.  In 
this  day  of  the  revelation  of  our  duty  not  only  to  defend  our  own  rights  as 
a  nation  but  to  defend  also  the  rights  of  free  men  throughout  the  world, 
there  has  been  vouchsafed  us  in  full  and  inspiring  measure  the  resolution 
and  spirit  of  united  action.  We  have  been  brought  to  one  mind  and  pur- 
pose. A  new  vigor  of  common  counsel  and  common  action  has  been  revealed 
in  us.  We  should  especially  thank  God  that  in  such  circumstances,  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  enterprise  the  spirits  of  men  have  ever  entered  upon, 
we  have,  if  we  but  observe  a  reasonable  and  practicable  economy,  abundance 
with  which  to  supply  the  needs  to  those  associated  with  us  as  well  as  our 
own.  A  new  light  shines  about  us.  The  great  duties  of  a  new  day  awaken 
a  new  and  greater  national  spirit  in  us.  We  shall  never  again  be  divided 
or  wonder  what  stuff  we  are  made  of. 

And  while  we  render  thanks  for  these  things  let  us  pray  Almighty  God 
that  in  all  humbleness  of  spirit  we  may  look  always  to  Him  for  guidance; 
that  we  may  be  kept  constant  in  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  service;  and  that 
by  His  grace  our  minds  maybe  directed  and  our  hands  strengthened;  and 
that  in  His  good  time  liberty  and  security  and  peace  and  the  comradeship 
of  a  common  justice  may  be  vouchsafed  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

WHEREFORE,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  designate  Thursday,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  November 
next,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  and  invite  the  people  throughout 
the  land  to  cease  upon  that  day  from  their  ordinary  occupations  and  in  their 
several  homes  and  places  of  worship  to  render  thanks  to  God,  the  great 
ruler  of  nations. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  offlxed. 

Done  in  the  District  of  Columbia  this  seventh  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventeen  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-second. 

WOODROW  WILSON. 

By  the  President: 

ROBERT  LANSING, 

Secretary  of  State. 


BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH. 
A  Proclamation. 

ANNUALLY  it  has  been  the  custom  of  t&e  people  of  Utah  to  follow  the 
beautiful  precedent  established  by  the  Pilgrim  fathers  to  set  aside  a 
day  in  the  autumn  of  each  year  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  bounti- 
ful fruits  of  the  harvest. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  when  depressing  news  of  conflict  and  suffering  as- 
sails, we  may  still  find  much  in  the  state  of  Utah  for  which  to  return  thanks 
to  a  beneficent  and  divine  providence. 

Let  us  assemble  in  our  places  of  worship  and  thank  God  as  did  the 
Pilgrim  fathers  for  the  harvest.  Never  before  have  the  fields  and  the 
orchards  yielded  in  such  abundance  their  grains  and  their  fruits  to  the  toil 
of  the  husbandman.  Let  us  be  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  thus  contribut- 
ing to  our  beloved  country  and  to  the  nations  allied  with  ours  the  foodstuffs 
that  will  supply  our  armies  in  the  field  and  in  camp  and  ward  off  famine 
among  the  civilian  population  of  the  civilized  world. 

Let  us  return  thanks  for  the  opportunities  this  terrible  struggle  brings 
to  the  United  States  to  abolish  tyranny,  absolutism  and  the  law  of  might, 
and  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  democracy  in  every  civilized  nation. 

Let  us  thank  God  for  the  safety  from  serious  disaster  of  the  brave  men 
in  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  and  let  us  pray  that  this  com- 
parative safety  may  continue. 

While  giving  thanks  to  God  for  the  manifold  blessings  we  have  received, 
let  us  also  resolve  that  we  will  do  our  full  duty  toward  our  country  in  this 
hour  of  need,  and  subordinate  all  private  interests  in  the  interest  of  the 
government  in  this  emergency. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  in  conformity  with  proclamation  of 
the  Honorable  Woodrow  Wilson,  president  of  the  United  States, 

I,  Simon  Bamberger,  governor  of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  set  aside  Thursday,  November  29,  1917,  as  Thanksgiving  day,  and,  in 
the  observance  of  this  holiday,  I  call  upon  all  God-fearing,  patriotic  liberty- 
loving  citizens  to  forego  business  and  to  gather  in  their  respective  places 
'of  worship  to  thank  God  for  his  bounteous  blessings  and  to  pray  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic. 

SIMON  BAMBERGER, 

Governor. 


Fall  Plowing 

Is  Helpful 

Wm.  Olsen. 

Does  fall  plowing  pay?  My  neighbor 
answered  the  question  when  he  said, 
that  fall  plowed  land  would  produce 
three  to  four  tons  more  sugar  beets 
per  acre.  All  farmers  may  not  agree 
with  this  but  one  thing  sure  fall 
plowed  land  that  is  well  worked  in  the 
spring  will  pay  well  for  the  work 
done  on  it,  with  the  increased  crop 
that  it  produces. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  fall 
plowing  of  land  intendea  for  spring 
crops  is  desirable.  First,  whatever 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  plowing  in 
the  fall  will  not  have  to  be  done  in 
the  spring  when  time  is  precious.  In 
the  case  of  land  intended  for  spring 
crops,  fall  plowing  may  make  it  pos- 
sible to  get  the  seed  in  the  ground  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier,  which  fre- 
quently proves  advantageous.  Then, 
too,  fall  plowing  helps  to  distribute 
the  labor,  another  thing  that  should 
'  be  given  careful  consideration  jn  these 
days  of  labor  scarcity.  Land  intended 
for  many  of  our  crops  may  be  fall  plow- 
ed to  advantage,  especially  so  if  it  is 
desirable,  and  in  most  instances  it  is, 
to  plow  deeply. 

Most  of  our  land  has  been  plowed 
too  shallow  in  the  past,  and  the  sooner 
we  can  get  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
usual  depth  of  plowing  the  better. 
Deep  plowing  in  the  spring  is  not  near- 
ly so  desirable  as  in  the  fall.  To  turn 
a  lot  of  raw  soil  up  in  the  spring  and 
convert  it  into  a  seed  oed  is  not  a  gC44. 
plan,  to  say  the  least;  besides,  if  the 
land  is  intended  for  small  grain,  sugar 
beets,  deep  plowing  in  the  spring  is 
out  of  the  question  because  a  firm 
seed  bed,  such  as  the  small  grains, 
beets  and  grasses  require,  cannot  then 
be  obtained.  In  most  soils  plowed 
shallow  hertofore,  one  can  go  two 
inches  deeper  than  usual  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  because  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  frost  to  act  upon  the  new  soil 
during  the  winter  season  and  get  it 
in  shape  for  a  seed  bed  in  the  spring. 

Then,  again,  fall  plowing  helps  to 
kill  insects,  such  as  chinch  bugs,  cut- 
worms, wireworms,  white  grubs,  etc. 
This  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for 
fall  plowing,  especially  when  it  comes 
to  grass  land  or  alfalfa  fields  that  are 
to  be  broken  up. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  that  may  be  turned  un- 
der in  the  fall  will  have  gotten  a  good 
start  toward  decaying  by  seeding  time 
in  tue  spring.  During  the  fall  months, 
decay  sets  in  and  continues  during 
warm  days  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  much  organic  matter  is  thus  con- 
verted into  soluble  compounds  for  the 
use  of  next  season's  crop. 

Never,  can  I  remember  seeing  so 
many  farmers  plowing  in  the  fall  as 
one  can  see  right  now.  The  weather 
conditions  have  been  fairly  good,  lack 
of  moisture  has  prevented  fall  plow- 
ing in  some  sections  but  it  seems  as  if 
the  lesson  of  last  year  has  not  been 
forgotten.  Our  land  was  frozen  so  we 
could  not  plow  and  every  one  seems  to 
realize  the  advantage  of  fall  plowed 
land,  judging  by  the  number  who  are 
doing  it. 

Fall  plowed  land  should  not  be  har- 
rowed after  plowing;  let  it  lav  in  the 
rough  so  that  the  frost  will  have  a 
better  chance  at  it.  Rain  and  snow 
will  soak  into  the  ground  much  bet- 
ter where  it  is  left  in  the  rough.  The 
water  will  not  run  off  and  this  is  an 
advantage  to  most  of  our  land. 
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Report  of  County  Agent 

Work  State  of  Utah 


October,  1917. 


Beaver  County. 

Hans  A.  Christiansen,  County  Agent, 
Beaver. 

Farm  Management  Demonstration 
Project:  A  number  of  co-operators 
were  visited  in  company  with  the 
Farm  Management  Demonstrator,  and 
those  visited  were  found  keeping  their 
records  in  good  shape. 

Organization,  Canal  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Irrigation  Water  Project:  In 
compiany  with  the  State  Irrigation 
Specialist  and  his  assistant,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  measuring  the 
water  loss  in  the  Manderfield  Canal, 
and  instructions  given  on  methods  for 
stopping  the  leakage  at  the  reservoir. 

Miscellaneous:  Two  demonstrations 
on  the  use  of  blackleg  vaccine  have 
heen  conducted  and  500  doses  of 
Government  vaccine  distributed. 

A  campaign  is  being  waged  for  a 
co-operative  cheese  factory  and  silos 
for  Beaver  County.  Three  co-oper- 
ators for  building  silos  have  been  se- 
cured for  next  year.  The  Dairy 
Specialist  assisted  in  the  work. 

All  the  local  Farm  Bureaus  have 
elected  their  new  officers. 

Box  Elder  County. 
Robert  H.  Stewart,  County  Agent, 
Brigham  City. 

Dairy  Project:  The  Dairy  Specia- 
list and  County  Agent  visited  every 
dairy  section  in  the  county  and 
plans  were  formulated  for  carrying 
on  a  winter  campaign. 

Sugar  Beet  Project:  Two  records 
were  obtained  on  the  value  of  fall 
plowing  as  compared  with  disking  as 
a  preparation  for  a  seed  bed  for  sugar 
beets. 

Pure  Bred  Cattle  Project:  Twenty- 
five  Holstein  cows  and  one  Holstein 
bull,  also  two  Hereford  bulls  were 
imported  into  the  County  this  month. 

Cache  County. 
Robert   L.   Wrigley,    County  Agent, 
Logan. 

Miscellaneous:  Considerable  time 
has  been  spent  in  demonstrating 
methods  of  seed  selection  for  pota- 
toes and  corn. 

A  number  of  farmers  are  making 
preparations  for  securing  old  ewes 
and  lambs  for  fall  and  winter  feed- 
ing. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Dairy 
Specialist,  about  one  hundred  cows 
were  added  to  the  Wellsville  Cow 
Testing  Association. 

One  pure  bred  Jersey  bull  has  been 
secured.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
organize  a  bull  association  in  one  dis- 
trict. 

Eight  records  have  been  secured  on 
the  value  of  fall  plowing  as  compared 
with  disking  as  a  preparation  of  a 
seed  bed  for  sugar  beets. 

Carbon  County 
Lew  Mar  Price,  County  Agent,  Price. 

Potato  Project:  In  a  field  where 
a  check  plot  was  planted,  an  increase 
of  29  per  cent  by  weight  was  shown 
in  favor  of  the  treated  seed. 

A  number  of  demonstrations  on  hill 


You  will  find  a 
cordial,  helpful  spirit 
at  this  bank,  whether 
jour  account  be  large  ( 
or  small. 


Resources   over  11,000,00*. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

•ALT  LAKE  CITY 


selection  for  next  year's  seed  have 
been  given. 

Feeding  Project:  A  number  of 
co-operators  are  keeping  records  on 
feeding  sheep  and  cattle  have  been 
secured.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
foster  this  industry. 

Duchesne  County. 

George  M.  Hess,  County  Agent, 
Roosevlet. 

Miscellaneous:  About  twenty  de- 
monstrations on  hill  selection  for  seed 
potatoes  have  been  given  this  month. 

Farmers  are  being  urged  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hogs  on  the 
farms,  and  to  iise  better  bulls. 

The  County  Agent  Leader  spent  five 
days  with  the  Agent  assisting  in  lin- 
ing up  the  work. 

Emery  County. 
Orson    P.    Madsen,    County  Agent, 
Castledale. 

More  and  Better  Livestock  Project: 
Five  silos  were  built  in  the  county 
this  year  and  all  are  now  filled.  The 
County  Agent  assisted  in  filling  two 
of  them. 

Five  hundred  old  ewes  have  been 
brought  in  for  feed  and  one  thousand 
lambs  ordered. 

Thirty-two  head  of  dairy  cattle  have 
been  placed. 

Potato  Project:  Several  demon- 
strations on  hill  selection  for  seed 
potatoes  have  been  given.  ■» 

Miscellaneous:  About  three  cars 
of  horses  for  the  War  Department 
have  been  lined  up  and  are  ready  for 
delivery. 

Two  demonstrations  on  the  use  of 
blackleg  vaccine  have  been  held. 

Garfield-Piute  Counti  s. 
Archie    D.    Egbert,    county  Agent, 
Panquitch. 

Miscellaneous:  A  general  campaign 
for  eradication  of  wolves  and  coyotes 
is  being  planned  for  winter  work. 
One  thousand  baits  have  been  made. 

Demonstrations  on  use  of  blackleg 
vaccine  have  been  given.  About  ten 
thousand  head  will  be  treated  this 
fall. 

The  Dry-Farm  Specialist  spent  a 
number  of  days  in  the  county. 

The  committee  working  on  a  co-op- 
erative cheese  factory  is  being  favor- 
ably received. 

Iron  County. 
Alma  Esplin,   County  Agent,  Cedar 
City. 

Livestock     Improvement  Project: 

Farmers  are  preparing  to  feed  lambs 
and  ewes  this  season  instead  of  sell- 
ing their  hay. 

Demonstrations  on  use  of  blackleg 
vaccine  have  been  given  and  farmers 
in  every  district  urged  to  use  it  when 
the  cattle  come  from  the  mountains. 

The  Farm  Management  Demon- 
strator, with  the  County  Agent  visited 
the  co-operating  farmers  this  month. 

Millard  County. 
Joseph    F.    Welch,    County  Agent, 
Hinckley. 

Live  Stock  Project:  Committees 
are  at  work  arranging  for  farmers  to 
procure  feeders  for  this  season. 

Drainage  Project:  Assistance  has 
been  given  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Drainage 
Expert  this  month.  One  district  is 
advertising  bonds  for  sale.  One  new 
district  is  in  process  of  formation. 

Morgan-Summit  Counties. 
Aaron   F.    Bracken,    County  Agent, 
Coalville. 

Dairy  Project:  The  co-operation  of 
the  three  High  Schools  has  been  se- 
cured in  testing  dairy  cows,  and  the 
work  has  commenced. 

Potato  Project:  A  demonstration 
on  hill  selection  of  seed  potatoes  has 
been  held  in  every  town  in  the  coun- 
ties and  fifty  farmers  are  co-operating 
in  carrying  on  the  work. 

Livestock  Project:  A  number  of 
farmers  are  making  preparations  to 
feed  old  ewes  on  their  farms.  Fifteen 
hundred  have  already  been  placed. 

Salt  Lake  County. 
Heber  J.  Webb,  County  Agent,  Sandy. 

Miscellaneous:  A  number  of  de- 
monstrations on  seed,  selection  of 
potatoes  have  been  held.   It  has  been 


Remember  the  heavy  snows  of  last  winter? 
Don't  be  caught  napping! 

The  COMMON  SENSE  sled  is  simple  and 
durable  in  construction,  yet  priced  unusual- 
ly low.  We  guarantee  the  COMMON 
SENSE  to  give  long  and  unfailing  service. 
It  comes  in  5  models. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  Murray,  drop  in 
and  let  us  show  you  the  Common  Sense.  We 
can  make  immediate  deliveries. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 

Murray     Idaho  Falls 
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found  that  yields  from  local  seed  are 
as  good  as  from  imported  seed. 

Cnsiderable  time  has  been  spent  on 
collecting  data  on  the  different  pro- 
jects, but  the  work  is  not  finished  an 


yet. 

San  Pete  County. 
Theron  W.  Bennion,  County  Agenti 
Mantl. 

Pumping    for    Irrigation  Project: 
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Several  pumping  plants  are  being  con- 
structed for  use  next  year.  A  large 
number  of  acres  will  be  bought  under 
cultivation. 

Livestock  Project:  A  large  number 
of  farmers  will  feed  beef,  lambs  and 
old  ewes  this  season,  and  accurate 
data  will  be  collected  on  the  results. 

Farmers  are  being  urged  to  use 
vaccine  for  blackleg. 

Sevier  County. 
William  White  Owens,  County  Agent 
Richfield. 

Crop  Standardization:  On  all  data 
collected,  potatoes  from  treated  seed 
are  yielding  better  than  the  un- 
treated check  plot. 

Swedish  Select  Oats  are  out  yield- 
ing any  other  variety  grown." 

Miscellaneous:  Some  time  has  been 
spent  in  securing  sugar  beet  labor. 
Farmers  are  being  urged  to  use  black- 
leg vaccine.  Co-operators  are  being 
secured  for  keeping  data  on  the  feed- 
ing project. 

Uintah  County. 
John  Hyrum  Wittwer,  County  Agent, 
Vernal. 

Dairy  Project:  A  campaign  for 
dairying  has  been  carried  on  this 
month  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Dairy  Specialist.  Co-operators  for 
keeping  records  are  being  signed  up. 
The  first  silo  in  the  county,  a  pit  silo, 
has  been  completed  and  filled  with 
corn. 

A  bull  association  is  in  process  of 
formation,  and  arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  to  import  a  number  of  pure 
bred  dairy  animals. 

Livestock  Project:  Several  farmers 
are  making  preparations  to  feed  sheep 
this  season  and  maintain  a  small  farm 
flock.  Much  interest  is  being  shown 
in  increasing  the  number  of  hogs  kept 
on  the  farm. 

Miscellaneous:  An  investigation  of 
the  dry-farming  possibilities  in  the 
basin  was  made  in  connection  with 
the  Dry-Farm  Specialist. 

A  field  excursion  by  some  farmers 
and  High  School  students  was  con- 
ducted this  month. 

Utah  County. 
David    S.    Jennings,    County  Agent, 
Provo. 

Standardization  Project:..  Consider- 
able time  has  been  spent  in  collecting 
data  on  results  of  the  corn  and  potato 
variety  tests.  Results  are  not  tabu- 
lated as  yet. 

Miscellaneous:  Considerable  time 
was  spent  in  collecting  and  preparing 
exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.  Assistance 
has  also  been  given  at  three  local 
fairs.  About  fifty  schol  students  were 
placed  with  farmers  in  helping  harvest 
the  fruit  crop. 

Wasatch  County. 
Ezra  R.  Price,  County  Agent,  Heber 
City. 

Miscellaneous:     A  number    of  de- 
monstrations on  hill  selection  for  seed 
potatoes  have  been  given. 
►  Considerable  time  has  been  spent 
In  getting  acquainted    with  farmers, 
J,and  crop  conditions  in  the  county. 
Washington  County. 
David    Courier,    County    Agent,  St. 
George. 

Dry-Farm  Project:  A  number  of  de- 
monstrations on  treating  wheat  for 
emut  for  fall  planting  were  given. 

Miscellaneous:  Considerable  time 
has  been  spent  in  assisting  farmers 
find  a  market  for  their  beans  and 
•molasses. 

Some  work  Tins  been  given  to  organ- 
izing Farm  P.nreaus  in  the  county,  and 
sentiment  is  very  favorable. 

Six  demonstrations  on  selecting 
seed  potatoes  and  corn  have  been 
given. 

Weber  County. 

w.  P.  Thomas,  County  Agent,  Ogden. 
■  Potato  Project:  Data  Is  being  col- 
lected on  remits  of  treating  the  seed, 
and  every  demonstration  shows  an  in- 
crease of  at  least.  20  per  cent. 

Dairying  Project:    An  organized  ef- 
fort to  increase  the  price  of  milk  paid 
Mte  farmer  has  been  very  successful, 
■every  instance,  where  an  increase 
was  aske^i   ns   an  organization,  the 
^Hfce  has  been  advanred.    A  campaign 
^■rbetter  and  cleaner  milk  has  been 
^■Tried  on  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Dairy  Speelalist. 

Miscellaneous:  Considerable  time 
has  been  spent  in  collecting  data  on 
We  different   projects.  Thirty-seven 


people  have  been  given  assistance  In 
building  proper  storage  for  farm  crops. 
The  Bureau  has  placed  120  men  on 
farms  during  the  month.  The  Bureau 
has  sold  nine  cars  of  potatoes  and 
seven  cars  of  apples. 

 o  

THE  FARMERS  WAR 

RESPONSIBILITY 

The  war  has  given  to  the  American 
farmer  the  greatest  responsibility,  the 
greatest  privilege  and  the  greatest 
task  any  man  or  any  class  of  men 
have  ever  known. 

The  American  farmer  in  large  de- 
gree will  determine  the  trend  of 
human  history  for  all  time  to  come, 
because  the  enormous  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  this  conflict  rest 
primarily  upon  the  farmers'  produc- 
tion of-  food  and  feed  to  sustain  the 
fighting  forces.  They  might  fail  even 
with  an  adequate  food  supply;  with- 
out it  they  are  certain  to  fail. 

But  in  his  field,  far  from  the  fury 
of  battle,  far  from  either  the  adven- 
tures or  the  horrors  of  the  firing-line, 
the  American  farmer  will  say  whether 
autocracy  or  democracy  shall  rule  the 
world  during  the  seasons  that  are  to 
come. 

In  a  sense  the  war  will  be  won  or 
lost  in  the  fields,  gardens,  orchards, 
pastures  and  hog  lots  of  the  American 
farmer. 

The  hope  of  the  American  citizen, 
not  a  farmer,  also  hinges  upon  ade- 
quate agricultural  production.  Our 
aeroplanes  are  useless,  our  guns  are 
spiked  and  our  rifles  jammed,  our 
shells  are  but  as  harmless  baubles, 
if  the  farmer  fails.  This  must  be  un- 
derstood in  all  its  grim  force  by  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  America; 
by  farmers  and  by  those  who  are  not 
farmers. 

With  food  we  can  win  the  war. 

Lack  of  food  will  lose  the  war. 

Whether  or  not  we  produce  the 
food  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
each  and  every  individual  farmer  does 
his  level  best  on  his  farm  produces 
its  maximum. 

The  Consumers'  Part. 

But  the  ^agricultural  problem" 
means  not  merely  the  production  of 
foodstuffs  and  feed  stuffs  and  live- 
stock. It  means  the  conservation  of 
the  food  after  it  is  produced.  That 
puts  the  "agricultural  problem" 
squarely  up  to  everyone  from  the  man 
on  a  forty-acre  field  to  the  man  whose 
fertile  lands  run  farther  than  he  can 
see;  from  the  tenement  cavedweller 
to  the  occupant  of  the  costliest  man- 
sion. 

The  agricultural  problem  today 
means  to  every  American,  and  indeed 
to  every  civilized  person  on  earth, 
simply  whether  he  shall,  when  this 
strife  ends,  be  a  free  person  in  a  free 
land,  or  whether  he  shall  be  bossed 
from  Berlin. 

That  is  the  precise  interest  that 
you,  now  reading  these  lines,  have  in 
the  agricultural  problem  in  America 
today.  You  may  have  been  a  farmer 
all  your  life  or  you  may  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  straight  fur- 
row and  a  threshing  machine — no  mat- 
ter what  your  condition  may  be,  one 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  agricul- 
tural problem  is  yours;  to  produce 
food  or  to  conserve  food. 

Many  people  have  thought  of  the 
war  as  "far  away,"  as  a  remote,  im- 
personal thing,  a  sort  of  dreadful 
nightmare — but  not  as  a  spectre 
menacing  our  immediate  persons  and 
property.  Our  appreciation  of  the 
actuality  is  more  poignant  now,  with 
our  own  flesh  and  blood  upon  the  fir- 
ing line.  That  firing-line  is  in  France 
today.  It  will  come  to  America  if 
the  farmer  fails. 

No  matter  what  course  military 
strategy  may  take,  the  final  battle- 
field of  the  war  is  already  fixed.  The 
Waterloo  of  the  Prussian  atuocrat  and 
all  he  stands  for,  or  the  Waterloo  of 
American  liberty — the  end  of  auto- 
cracy or  the  end  of  democracy — the 
end  of  Prussianism  or  the  end  of 
freedom — will  be  wrought  on  the 
battlefield  of  the  American  farm — 
every  American  farm. 

Another  Battlefield. 

But  even  victory  mere  will  not 
avail  if  we  lose  in  another  equally  fate- 
ful battlefield — the  American  kitchen. 
If  we  produce  to  the  limit  of  farm 


resources  and  energies  and  do  not 
conserve  what  we  produce  we  may 
lose  by  waste. 

No  conceivable  responsibility  could 
be  more  grave,  no  privilege  more 
proud,  no  opportunity  more  rich  for 
significant  service  than  the  American 
,farmer  has  today.  The  war  has  sound- 
ed a  call  to  duty  to  every  individual 
throughout  civilization.  The  course 
of  the  individual  life  is  not  now  to  be 
considered  in  terms  of  self.  The  ques- 
tion dominating  every  individual  is 
for  what  service  can  he  be  used — 
what  can  he  best  do  to  help  win  the 
war.  To  some  the  call  comes  to 
march  away  with  uniform  and  gun, 
to  some  it  comes  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  parts  of  the 
great  war  machine — to  the  American 
farmer  comes  the  call  to  feed  the 
forces  fighting  for  liberty.  To  every 
other  man,  woman  and  child  comes 
the  call  to  save. 

That  about  sizes  up  your  personal 
interest  in  the  Nation's  agricultural 
production  and  conservation  program. 
 o  

THAT  SKIM   MILK— SAVE  IT 

Save  every  drop  of  skim  milk.  It  is 
a  valuable  food.  Use  it  in  your  kitchen 
and  on  your  table. 

It  is  valuable  as  a  beverage,  in  cook- 
ery, as  cottage  cheese — too  valuable  to 
waste,  whether  it  comes  through  your 
own  separator  or  the  separator  at  the 
creamery — too  valuable  to  be  thrown 
away,  or  fed  to  farm  animals,  if  it  can 
be  used  for  human  food. 

At  creameries  where  wnol^  milk  is 
handled,  skim  milk  is  often  thrown 
down  the  drains.  Creameries  ought 
to  make  their  skim  milk  into  cottage 
cheese. 

Farmers  ought  to  make  cottage 
cheese  at  home.  Skim  milk  so  used 
will  supplement  our  meat  supply,  for 
cottage  cheese  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
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Samples 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired. 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake.  Utah. 


stitutes  for  meat.  Use  it  in  your 
cooking. 

Make  and  eat  cottage  cheese  and 
encourage  others  to  use  it. 

Make  puddings  and  soups  and  bread 
with  skim  milk. 


CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

For  the  Prevention  of  Blackleg 
in  calves  and  young  cattle 

Their  superiority  is  due  to  near- 
ly 20  years  of  specializing  in 

"Vaccines  and  Scrums  only." 

Year  in  and  Year  Out  they  give 
better  satisfaction  than  any 
other  vaccine  made,  and  the 
cost  of  a  few  cents  per  dose 
is  cheap  insurance  against  a 
disease  that  always  takes  the 
fattest  and  best. 

Single  Pills  may  be  used  for  or- 
dinary and  range  stock. 

Double  Pills  should  be  used  for 
pure  bred  and  high  grade  stock. 

Use  any  Injector,  but  Cutter's 
simplest  and  strongest 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  6.00 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter's.  If  unobtain- 
able, order  direct. 

Write  for  new  booklet,  "The 
Control  of  Blackleg."  It  tells 
about  Anti-Blackleg  Serum 
which  cures  Blackleg  and 
may  be  used  simultaneously 
with  vaccine  to  combat  out- 
breaks and  safely  protect  val- 
uable stock. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


The  Cutter  Laboratory  of  Illinois,  Chicago 
Eastern  Agent 


Pick  a  Lily  or 
You  Can't  Lose 


a  Primrose — 


/^REAM  is  the  fruit 
of  the  dairy  farm. 
The  land,  the  equip- 
ment, the  herd,  and  the 
labor  of  the  farm  hands 
find  themselves  justified 
chiefly  at  separating  time. 

That  is  why  it  pays  to 
be  very  careful  in  picking 
a  cream- saving,  money- 
making  machine.  That  is 
why  thousands  of  prosper- 
ing farmers  have  built  up 
their  herds  around  Lily 
and  Primrose  cream  sepa- 
rators. 

Lily  and  Primrose  sepa- 
rators have  become  famous  by 
living  up  to  the  slogan  "Save 
all  the  cream,  down  to  the  last  drop  in  each  gallon  of  skim 
milk."  And  behind  that  fact  are  the  other  prime  qualities 
that  go  to  make  up  the  satisfactory  cream  separator.  Lilys 
and  Primroses  are  of  very  simple,  lasting  design,  easy  to  clean 
around  and  under,  and  they  can  be  washed  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes.  When  you  buy  them  they  are 
completely  adjusted  for  everyday  use  except  for  the  one 
adjustment  regulating  bowl  height — and  this  one  is  very  easily 
made  on  outside  of  frame.  The  splendid  spray  oiling  system, 
the  phosphor  bronze  bushings,  the  one-piece  spindle,  the 
quick-grip  quick-releasing  clutch,  etc.,  etc.,  all  have  their 
reasons  for  being  built  into  the  Lily  and  Primrose. 

Our  catalogues  are  bound  to  interest  you;  they  show  why 
a  Lily  or  a  Primrose  will  save  you  money  twice  a  day.  Write 
us  or  see  the  dealer,  as  you  prefer. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helens,  Mont. 
Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco, CaJ.  Spokane,  Wash. 


Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen  s 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.   


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  everv  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Advertising  Rates.    The  advertising  rates  will  b» 

sent  upon  application.    ■  

Already  the  war  lax  is  being  felt.  Soon  we 
will  realize  we  are  at  war  and  a  war  in  which 
every  one  must  take  part. 

to 

Burn  the  weed  seeds,  do  not  let  them  get  scat- 
tered over  your  farm.  This  is  one  way  you  can 
reduce  your  labor. 

to  Pa 

With  a  minimum  price  of  $15.50  for  hogs  every 
one  can  afford  to  raise  a  few  more  next  year. 
Raise  a  hog  and  help  win  the  war. 

to  to 

Allow  no  rats  or  mice  around  your  farm,  you 
can  not  afford  to  keep  them,  they  destroy  to  much. 
Prompt  action  is  necessary  with  these  pests, 
to  Pa 

Now  is  the  time  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the 
Utah  Farmer.  Tell  him  of  your  experiences  or 
ask  him  any  questions  you  are  interested  in. 

Hogs  are  too  valuable  and  of  to  much  importance 
to  allow  any  sickness  among  them.  If  you  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  a  sick  hog  find  some  one 
at  once  who  can  help  you. 

Pa  Pa 

Put  your  machinery  away.  It  cost  too  much  to 
allow  of  any  waste  by  the  winter  storms.  Save 
your  machinery  as  well  as  any  other  thing  on 
the  farm. 

Pa  Pa 

Meats,  wheats  and  sweets  are  what  we  should 
produce  to  help  our  government.  To  produce 
them  is  patriotic  and  profitable. 

Pa  to 

Some  of  our  patriotic  citizens  are  not  going  to 
let  hotels  and  eating  houses  be  any  more  loyal 
than  they  are,  so  meatless  Tuesday  and  wheat- 
less  Wednesdays  are  going  to  be  observed  in 
their  homes. 

M  Pi 

Have  we  forgotten  the  hen  in  all  this  talk 
about  food  production.  She  can  produce  food  In 
the  way  of  eggs  and  meat  more  quickly  than  any 
other  livestock.  On  many  farmB  a  small  flock 
of  hens  are  fed  on  the  waste-foods. 

P*\  to 

As  a  matter  of  warning  and  information  to  any 
one  who  receives  a  chain-letter  for  the  collection 
of  money  the  Red  Cross  do  not  approve  o,f  them. 
Such  methods  give  no  assurance  that  such  do- 
nations will  ever  reach  the  Red  Cross.  Pay  no 
money  only  to  recognized  persons  who  have  the 
authority  to  collect  money. 


By  December  10th  all  bakers  hotels,  restaurants 
and  others  using  over  10  barrels  of  flour  month- 
ly must  procure  a  license.  This  is  only  another 
step  to  control  and  conserve  food. 

to  Ptt 

We  have  the  largest  crop  of  feeds  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  State.  Why  not  feed  this  to  live- 
stock. Now  is  the  time  to  increase  the  number 
cn  your  farm.  Feed  livestock  rather  than  sell 
your  hay  or  grain.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
meats  and  fats.  There  will  be  no  decline  in 
price  from  the  present  outlook. 

to  to 

One  large  eastern  company  employing  a  large 
number  of  men  have  purchased  a  several  thou- 
sand bushels  of  potatoes,  storing  them  and  will 
sell  them  to  their  employees  at  cost  as  they  need 
them.  A  good  practical  way  of  helping  those 
who  serve  them  and  also  help  to  increase  the  use 
of  potatoes  and  save  the  wheat  supply  for  our 
Allies. 

to  to 

THRIFT  AND  ECONOMY 

Possibly  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  we  will 
learn  from  the  war  will  be  the  practice  of  thrift 
and  economy.  Already  we  are  helping  by  buying 
bonds  saving  our  money  to  do  it.  No  serious 
hardship  but  a  real  lesson  in  thrift. 

Learning  how  to  save  not  only  our  foods  but 
save  time  and  labor.  The  scarcity  of  help  will 
bring  home  the  need  of  making  every  act  count. 
There  must  be  no  lost  motion.  Labor  saving 
tools,  implements,  machinery  of  all  kind  both  on 
the  farm  and  in  the  home  must  be  used  to  the 
very  best  advantage.  Better  and  more  results 
must  come  from  our  labor  and  the  time  we 
spend  doing  any  certain  thing. 

How  to  save  not  only  food  and  feeds  but  our 
machinery  and  most  of  all  our  farms — save  them 
from  becoming  non-productive.  We  must  learn 
to  get  bigger  yields  of  the  same  amount  of 
ground.  Save  the  fertility  of  our  farms  and  make 
them  yield  more  for  the  time  and  labor  we  put 
on  them. 

We  have  already  started  in  this  great  work  of 
thrift  and  economy  and  as  we  learn  better  how  to 
accomplish  if  we  will  see  the  good  results  and 
profit  by  the  great  lesson  that  is  being  brought 
forciably  home  to  us  on  account  of  the  war. 

to  to 

ONE  WAY  OF  WASTING  FEED. 

When  there  is  a  shortage  o,f  feed,  every  way  to 
conserve  it  should  be  employed.  One  waste  we 
often  over  look  is  the  feeding  of  good  hay,  and 
some  times  grain,  to  an  unprofitable  dairy  cow. 
A  good  dairy  cow  will  produce  about  four  times  as 
much  food  value  in  milk  as  the  steer  or  sheep 
does  in  meat,  considering  the  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed. When  a  farmer  has  livestock  on  his 
farm  he  can  utilize  much  of  the  waste  products, 
the  rough  feed  growing  on  ditch  banks  and  near 
fences.  He  can  pasture  with  profit  his  fields 
after  crops  are  harvested.  All  of  this  can  be 
turned  into  human  food  at  a  good  profit  i,f  he  has 
a  good  machine,  a  profitable  dairy  cow. 

There  is  a  greater  demand  all  the  time  for  dairy 
products  and  the  good  efficient  dairy  cow  is  going 
to  be  more  valuable. 

It  is  the  poor  cow  that  does  not  pay  for  her 
feed  or  care  that  is  a  waste  and  should  be  weed- 
ed out.  Not  only  the  waste  of  food  is  lost  but 
profitless  labor  is  wasted  by  keeping  such  poor 
cows.  Don't  guess  which  are  the  good  or  poor 
cows  but  find  out  by  testing  and  keeping  an  ac- 
count of  milk  produced. 

Pa  p~i 
PRICE  OF  HOGS 

For  the  next  year  or  more  our  government  is 
going  to  be  a  large  buyer  of  hog  products,  for 
cur  own  use  also  for  our  Allies. 

After  the  Food  Administration  representatives 
discussed  the  question  of  prices  for  hogs  with 
nwine  breeders  from  six  of  the  corn  belt  states 
they  endorsed  a  plan  to  make  the  price  of  corn 
the  basis  for  the  price  of  hogs.  In  other  words 
Mr.  Hoover  now  assures  the  farmer  that  he  will 
be  paid  for  hops  according  to  the  cost  of  feed. 
The  world  needs  the  hogs  and  the  farmer  is  will- 
ing to  raiso  thorn  if  given  an  assurance  that  he 
will  get  a  fair  return  for  feed  and  time  used. 
When  the  price  of  hogs  is  stabilized  there  will 


be  a  great  increase  in  the  number. 

A  known  price  for  hogs  will  bring  the  same 
results  that  a  guaranteed  price  did  for  the  in- 
creased production  of  wheat. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  assistants 
will  work  this  problem  out  and  any  farmer  who 
will  increase  his  production  of  hogs  will  be  able 
to  make  a  fair  profit  on  feed  and  time  used. 

to  to 

STOP  THE  FIRES 

During  the  past  six  months  more  than  thirteen 
million  dollars  worth  of  food  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire.  During  the  first  16  days  of  October  three 
and  one  half  millions  worth  burned  up.  These 
figures  are  for  the  known  fires  say  nothing  of 
the  many  small  ones  not  considered  in  these 
figures. 

This  food  would  have  supplied  a  million  men 
at  the  front  for  thirty-three  days. 

The  remedy  for  all  this  is  greater  care,  ex- 
treme vigilance  and  providing  some  protection 
in  the  way  o,f  preparedness  to  fight  fires. 

The  spy  and  friend  of  our  enemy  is  using  this 
as  one  of  his  methods  to  help  win  the  war.  To 
safe  guard  your  property  exercise  all  the  care  and 
vigilance  possible. 

Prevent  a  fire  if  possible,  in  case  one  does  start 
be  prepared  to  fight  it.  The  first  five  minutes 
does  more  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  all  the  time 
that  comes  after. 

For  your  own  good  and  the  protection  of  your 
property  take  this  fire  proposition  seriously  and 
do  something  about  it. 

to  to 

GET  READY  FOR  WINTER. 

Take  advantage  of  the  beautiful  weather  we 
are  now  enjoying  and  prepare  for  winter.  Re- 
pair the  barns  and  buildings  and  put  them  in 
shape  for  winter  use.  Good  protection  for  live- 
stock will  reduce  the  feed  bill. 

The  farm  machinery  should  be  put  away  and 
protected  from  winter  storms.  Paint  the  wood 
and  oil  the  iron  parts,  your  machinery  will  last 
longer  if  you  will  do  this. 

Make  every  day  count,  when  the  first  storms 
come  plan  some  work  that  can  be  done  in  the 
barn  or  sheds  and  in  this  way  keep  every  one 
busy. 

Clean  up  around  the  place,  allow  no  trash  or 
anything  that  will  breed  disease  to  find  a  place 
on  your  farm  or  near  your  home. 

Paths  and  walks  can  be  made  with  a  few  loads 
of  gravel,  will  keep  your  feet  out  of  the  mud, 
and  help  the  wife,  for  her  work  is  greater  when 
mud  is  carried  into  the  home. 

These  suggestions  will  help  you  think  of 
others,  it  is  right  now  you  should  get  ready  for 
winter. 

to  to 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DAIRY  COW 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
the  importance  of  dairying  been  brought  so  forci- 
bly to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Dairy  products 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  never  before  were  they 
needed  as  much  as  at  present.  Milk  is  needed 
for  the  children,  for  invalids,  and  for  the  soldiers 
at  the  front  and  in  hospitals.  Are  the  dairymen  in 
the  Western  States  doing  their  best  to  keep  up 
the  supply  and  thus  help  win  the  war? 

Milk  contains  fat — fat  may  decide  the  war. 
Field  Marshall  Hindenburg  says  that  if  his 
soldiers  do  not  receive  more  fat  in  their  food  they 
must  stop  fighting.  A  good  cow  will  produce  more 
fat  in  12  months  than  is  contained  in  her  carcass. 
It  is  necessary  that  every  dairy  field  man  exer- 
cise his  influence  to  the  fullest  extent  in  main- 
taining the  supply  of  dairy  products. 

Some  dairymen  have  sold  their  dairy  cows  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  feed.  Others  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  help.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  conserve  the  dairy  herds.  Where 
help  is  not.  availbale  the  dairymen  having  feed,  it 
would  be  better  to  let  the  calves  run  with  the 
cows  rather  than  have  them  slaughtered. 

In  England  the  number  of  dairy  cows  is  being 
reduced  a  million  a  month.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
dairymen  in  the  United  States  will  be  far  sighted 
enough  to  avoid  such  conditions  so  that  when 
they  are  called  on  to  reBtock  Europe  with  dairy 
cattle,  they  will  he  prepared. 
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UTILIZING  BEET  TOPS 
rheir  Value  to  the  Stock  Raiser  for 
Siloing  Purposes. 

By  J.  A.  Brock. 
Covering  the  Silo 
Another  method  of  covering  the  silo 
g  by  putting  manure  on  the  top  of  a 
hick  layer  of  fine  chaff  in  place  of 
rtirth.  It  is  claimed  by  those  who  ad- 
rocate  this  method  of  covering  that 
he  straw  absorbs  any  liquids  coming 
rom  the  manure.  This  method  of 
overing  has  been  used  by  several 
srge  feeders. 

In  no  instance  should  the  tops  and 
eaves  in  the  process  of  siloing  be  sub- 
ect  to  excessive  pressure  at  any  one 
»oint.  In  other  words,  care  should  be 
aken  to  have  an  equal  pressure  on 
he  whole  mass.  For  example,  if  the 
ragon  is  driven  into  the  pit  care 
mould  be  taken  to  avoid  driving  in 
he  same  tracks  repeatedly. 

Another  precaution  which  the 
larmer  who  siloes  his  leaves  should 
idopt  is  to  exclude  all  air  from  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  mass  after 
plloing.  This  is  important,  for  if  the 
Hr  does  reach  the  mass  after  siloing, 
there  are  liable  to  follow  secondary 
reactions  which  are  favorable  to  the 
sxistence  of  micro-organisms,  the  com- 
Mned  action  of  which  ultimately  will 
cause  putrefaction  to  set  in. 
'  Several  days  after  siloing,  the  leaves 
become  heated  and  lactic  fermentation 
follows,  the  mass  taking  on  a  dark 
brown  color.  If  the  siloing  has  been 
earried  on  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
mass  will  remain  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  for  a  long  period. 

Some  authorities  have  advocated  the 
placing  of  cement  bottoms  in  the 
siloes  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
Hquid.  The  extra  expense  involved  in 
this  method  does  not  appear  to  be 
warranted,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a  resultant  increase  in  the  nutritive 
ralue  of  the  final  product,  and  it  has 
been  found  where  the  liquid  has  been 
retained  that  the  palatability  of  the 
aroduct  has  been  lessened, 
t  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
by  the  addition  of  one-half  of  one  per 
tent  of  common  salt,  the  conservation 
ed  leaves  may  be  increased.  If 
used,  the  fact  should  be  taken 
account  when  feeding,  lest  an 
of  the  condiment  be  adminis- 
to  the  animals. 

silage  will  be  ready  for  feeding 
imately  six  weeks  after  the  silo 
een  closed.  In  filling  the  silo 
should  be  taken  to  do  so  as 
Quickly  as  possible.  In  any  event 
several  layer  of  fresh  tops  and  leaves 
should  be  added  each  day. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Downey,  Idaho. 

ita  Farmer: 

lentlemen: — I  have  read  with  in- 
your  discussion  of  beet-top  sil- 
t  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two 
ns  further.     First — Will  this 
d  of  storing  the  tops  kill  this 
white  louse  or  beet  aphus  that 
.ve  in  some  of  our  beet  fields, 
re  we  likely  to  infest  new  land 
ing  the  manure  from  such  feed? 
md — Will  frost  destroy  the  tops 
event  them  from  keeping? 
!rd — Is  the  silage  good  for  stock 
than  cattle  and  sheep,  such  as 
i,  hogs,  etc.? 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  I  am 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  Welling. 
.  Answered  by  James  W.  Jones. 
Siloing  boot  tops  and  crowns  may 
not  check  the  ravages  of  the  aphis 
bit  it  does  aid  in  subdueing  leaf  spot, 
which  injures  (lie  foliage.  The  fer- 
Hntation  in  the  silo  appears  to  de- 
stroy the  spores.  Feeding  the  tops 
•fid  then  spreading  the  manure,  may 
possibly  distribute  the  spores  which 
Bjse  leaf  spot,  if  the  tops  have  not 
through  the  silo.  The  digestive 
s  of  animals  do  not  necessarily 
•y  these  spores. 

top  silage  has  a  feeding  value 
iponding  to  corn  silage.    It  may 
in  a  limited  way  to  horses  or 
but  so  far  as  we  know,,  its  chief 
is  for  cattle  or  sheep  feeding. 

-o  

Woods  Cross,  Utah. 


remedy  for  cream  that  foams  and, 
after  many  hours  of  churning  still  re- 
mains in  the  same  condition,  refusing 
to  thicken  or  break? 

Cows  are  feeding  on  corn  fodder, 
mangel  wurzel  beets,  and  some 
alfalfa  hay.  Have  had  no  trouble  un- 
til recently. 

Your  truly, 

A  Subscriber. 
Answered  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll. 

Difficult  churning  is  experienced 
frequently  on  the  farm  as  the  cows 
come  into  winter  feeding.  This  is  due 
usually  to  two  general  conditions. 
First,  the  cows  are  usually  rather  far 
advanced  in  laxation,  though  you  do 
not  mention  this  to  be  the  case  with 
yours,  and  also  they  change  from 
grain  feed  to  dry  ration.  Both  of 
these  conditions  affect  the  size  and 
hardness  of  the  fat  particles  in  the 
milk  and  probably  also  the  viscosity 
of  the  milk.  Occasionally  it  has  been 
thought  that  cows  may  have  a  disease 
which  does  not  trouble  them  in  any 
way  and  yet  may  affect  the  churning 
of  the  eream.  This  disease  has  not 
been  named  nor  is  it  definite  that  such 
a  thing  does  exist. 

The  ration  you  are  giving  your 
cows  especially  if  they  are  getting  a 
fairly  liberal  supply  of  mangels,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  usual  winter  ration  on  the 
farm.  As  to  the  remedies  for  the  dif- 
ficulty, if  you  are  feeding  only  a 
limited  supply  of  mangles  it  would 
probably  be  well  to  increase  the  al- 
lowance to  30  or  40  pounds  a  day,  and 
if  possible  introduce  some  fresh  cows 
into  the  herd. 

The  ripening  of  the  cream  so  it  is 
somewhat  more  acid  than  usual  be- 
fore churning  will  also  help.  It  is 
rather  difficult  in  the  winter  time, 
outside  of  creameries,  to  control  the 
cream  so  it  ripens  well,  but  by  keep- 
ing the  cream  in  a  fairly  warm  place 
for  24  or  36  hours  before  churning  and 
not  adding  any  fresh  cream  during 
this  period,  the  cream  should  acquire 
the  proper  degree  of  sourness.  It 
may  be  that  you  are  churning  at  too 
low  a  temperature,  though  you  prob- 
ably have  tried  to  remedy  your  trouble 
by  this  means.  The  proper  temper- 
ature for  churning  is  from  58  to  65 
degrees,  though  it  may  be  necessary 
under  some  conditions  to  have  the 
temperature  even  higher  than  that. 

Skimming  a  fairly  thick  cream  will 
also  help,  though  cream  which  will 
test  more  than  about  40  or  45  per  cent 
might  not  help  any.  When  you  have  a 
churn  full  of  cream  which  refuses  to 
"break,"  if  you  are  sure  the  temper- 
ature is  right,  frequently  some  warm 
salt  brine  thrown  in  will  cause  the 
cream  to  "break." 


Fanner  : 
Sir: — Can 


you    give    me  a 


Franklin,  Idaho. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — I  have  a  five  acre 
piece  of  land  which  I  purpose  to  use 
next  year  for  a  hog  pasture.  The  soil 
is  rich  and  it  can  be  easily  irrigated. 
How  many  hogs  should  this  land  pas- 
ture? I  intend  to  divide  it  into  five 
plots  and  change  the  hogs  from  one  to 
another  as  the  feed  matures.  Please 
advise  me  as  to  the  best  crop  to 
plant  in  each  division. 

Kindly  discuss,  also,  the  value  of 
sugar  beet  molasses  as  feed  for  young 
pigs. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  H.  Stokes. 
Answered  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll. 
The  best  single  crop  for  hog  pas- 
ture is  alfalfa.  Experiments  have 
shown  this  to  have  a  greater  carrying 
capacity  for  the  season  than  any  other 
crop.  With  land  not  already  seeded 
to  alfalfa  however,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  to  seed  and  pasture  it  all 
the  same  year.  Some  annual  crops 
such  as  some  of  the  cereals,  oats 
and  peas  or  rape  would  be  good 
to  plant.  If  it  is  possible  to  plant 
rye  fairly  thick  early  so  it  will  get  a 
good  early  start,  part  of  the  land  could 
be  sown  to  this  crop  for  early  pas- 
turing. Later  on  some  oats  and  peas 
could  be  seeded  and  the  hogs  turned 
in  before  the  growth  became  so  old 
that  they  will  waste  much  of  it.  Rape 
could  be  seeded  in  still  another  patch 
and  used  either  for  summer  or  fall 
grazing.  These  three  crops  will  prob- 
ably be  sufficient  and  in  order  to  have 
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grazing  under  best  conditions,  the 
other  two  pastures  could  be  seeded 
somewhat  later  so  as  to  have  the  hogs 
on  fairly  young  vegetation  most  of  the 
summer.  Rape  pastures  seem  to  be 
somewhat  better  than  cereals  accord- 
ing to  some  experimental  work  con- 
ducted at  Eastern  Stations. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  the  land 
will  vary  considerably,  depending  up- 
on the  stand  which  is  attained. 
Where  the  grazing  is  rotated  as  you 
suggest  there  will  be  made  a  second 
growth  on  some  of  this  which  can  be 
utilized.  The  carrying  capacity  per 
season  on  5  acres  should  be  around 
from  75  to  125  hogs. 

Beet  molasses  has  to  be  fed  very 
cautiously  to  young  pigs.  Some  dif- 
ficulty has  been  experienced  at  the 
Station  here  even  when  feeding  a  very 
small  allowance  to  the  animals.  Some 
breeders  report  very  good  success  with 
it,  while  others  say  they  would  not 
have  it  on  the  place  for  hogs.  If  it  is 
to  be  fed  at  all,  it  probably  should  be 
diluted  in  from  20  to  50  parts  of  water 
and  the  slop  mixed  using  this  diluted 
syrup.  Careful  watch  should  be  kept 
of  the  pigs  to  be  sure  that  no  bad 
symptoms  are  produced  by  the  feed- 
ing, and  if  any  are  noticed  they  of 
course  should  be  promptly  checked 
by  a  decrease  of  the  ration  in  general 
and  also  to  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
syrup  given. 

 o  

KEEP  TURKEYS  UNTIL  MATURE 

W.  F.  Priebe. 

This  year's  turkey  crop  has  been 
so  slow  in  maturing  that  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  is  urging  farm- 
ers to  withhold  the  birds  from  market 
until  fully  fleshed.  The  average 
young  turkey  will  weigh  from  10  to  15 
per  cent  more  on  December  15  than 
on  November  15  of  this  year.  Tur- 
keys are  unlike  other  poultry.  Chick- 
ens can  be  fattened  at  any  time,  but 
a  turkey  does  not  take  on  much  flesh 
until  it  has  nearly  reached  maturity. 
Then  it  gains  in  weight  rapidly. 

Feed  is  now  abundant  in  most  of 
the  turkey  raising  areas,  and  to  place 
immature  birds  on  the  market  means 
the  loss  of  a  large  potential  supply  of 
turkey  meat  at  a  time  when  it  is 
needed  to  substitute  for  the  beef,  pork 
and  mutton  that  we  must  export  to 
feed  our  army  and  our  Allies.  The 
rapid  gain  in  weight  which  turkeys 
make  after  reaching  maturity  will 
more  than  compensate  growers  for 
holding  them  the  additional  30  days. 
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work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  i 
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In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  Is  a  big  demand  ?™t  well*  t 
water  stock  and  for  irrigati-o 
Write  for  free  nicrtrated  eJrco- 
laxa  showing'  diEcrei.t  styl< 
Lisle-  Manufact 
Boa  97S  Clarinda 

mtm 


erefil  style* 

t urine  Co.  * 
arinda,  Iowa  jl 
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Thanksgiving  Day 
November  29 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

all  love  within  the  hearts  of  all  to- 
ward all  others,  and  a  desire  to  grant 
them  that  freedom  and  liberty  that 
they  themselves  desire  to  enjoy. 

Such  an  expression  of  love  and 
peace  that  is  manifest  everywhere, 
within  the  confines  of  our  country, 
is  sufficient  evidence,  to  all  the  world 
it  sems  to  us,  that  here  dwells  a 
God-fearing,  and  liberty-loving  peo- 
ple. We  only  wish  that  this  spirit 
were  diffused  among  all  nations,  that 
"Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
ward men"  may  be  speedily  brought 
about. 

Besides  the  peace  and  liberty  that 
we  enjoy,  we  have  also  been  blessed 
with  the  material  things  of  life  all 
of  which  have  added  to  our  happi- 
ness. The  flocks  and  herds  upon 
the  thousand  hills  have  been  multi- 
plied; fruits  and  grains  have  been 
produced  in  plenty,  not  only  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to:  sustain  our- 
selves, but  to  assist  others;  flowers 
and  vegetation  have  everywhere 
sprung  forth  to  increase  our  joy,  and 
nature  has  smiled  upon  us  to  bless. 
These  and  all  others  are  the  gifts  of 
our  Heavenly  Father  and  upon  this 
occasion  of  thanksgiving  we  ac- 
knowledge the  source. 

If  we  could  quit  thinking  of  the 
great  war,  and  all  the  waste  of  life 
and  treasure  it  is  causing  this  would 
indeed  be  a  Thanksgiving  long  to  be 
remembered.  While  we  enjoy  these 
manifold  blessings  let  us  not  forget 
those  who  are  working  with  us  for 
the  freedom  of  the  world. 

Let  us  reverently  and  devoutly  give 
thanks,  and  pray  that  the  President 
of  this  great  country  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  may  be  guided  by 
a  wisdom  greater  than  human.  Let 
us  pray  for  the  success  and  protection 
of  our  army  and  navy  in  the  battle 
for  peace  and  liberty. 

 o  

ECONOMICAL  THANKSGIVING 

DINNER 

By  Catherine  Baker. 

Tbe^  scipes  here  given  are  made  to 
serve  six  people  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances. There  will  of  course  be  left 
over  chicken,  which  can  be  utilized  in 
a  number  of  ways  the  following  day. 

The  Thanksgiving  Pudding  as  given 
will  serve  ten  people.  Store  what  is 
left  in  a  tin  receptacle  and  use  for 
dessert  several  days  later. 

All  measures  are  level,  using  the 
standard  measuring  spoon  and  cup. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  of  Thanks- 
giving day  a  day  of  drudgery  for  the 
"wlmmen  folks" — much  of  the  prepa- 
ration can  he  made  the  day  before. 
The  salted  peanuts  and  pudding  can 
he  prenared  several  days  previous; 
serve  the  peanuts  as  they  are  and  re- 
heat the  pudding  by  steaming  again 
for  twentv  minutes  before  serving. 

The  chicken  should  be  dressed  the 
day  before  and  the  corn  bread  baked 
for  the  stuffing. 

Bake  the  hot  rolls  any  time  Wednes- 
day and  reheat  in  the  oven  when 
wanted. 

The  sweet  potatoes  can  be  boiled 
and  mashed  while  getting  dinner  the 
dav  before.  The  celery  can  be  washed 
and  put  In  a  wet  bag  on  the  ice  or 
hung  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  mayon- 
naise can  be  made  a  day  or  two  before 
and  kept  in  a  cool  place. 

MENU 

Meat  Loaf  Tomato  Sauce 

Mashed  Potatoes  Carrots 
Spiced  Peaches 
Slaw 

Sour  Cream  Dressing 
Lemon  Pie 

Coffee 
Meat  Loaf 
1  pound  lean  beef,  14.    pound  lean 
pork,  1  egff,  %  cup  dry  bread  crumbs, 
1  small  onion,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  slices 
fat  salt  pork,  pepper  and  milk. 

Put  meat  and  onion  through  grind- 
er, add  salt,  penper,  beaten  egg  and 
bread  crumbs,  mix  thoroughly  and  add 
woet  milk  until  just  stiff  enough  to 
hold  shape. 

Form  into  a  loaf,  put  into  a  roast- 
ing pan  or  skillet,  add  %  cup  water, 


cover  and  bake  about  one  hour,  un- 
cover and  brown.  Lift  to  platter  and 
pour  over  it  hot  tomato  sauce,  gar- 
nish with  parsley  and  serve. 

Tomato  Sauce 

Cook  one  rounded  tablespoon 
minced  onion  in  1  tablespoon  lard  till 
only  slightly  colored;  add  if  liked  the 
same  amount  of  minced  sweet  pepper 
or  parsley,  stir  in  1%  teaspoon  salt. 
Add  gradually  1  cup  of  hot  stewed  to- 
matoes, cook  until  thick  and  pour 
over  the  meat  loaf. 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Select  5  medium  size  potatoes,  peel 
and  quarter  and  let  stand  in  cold  wa- 
ter for  1  hour.  Drain  and  drop  into 
boiling  water,  boil  rapidly  until  ten- 
der. Pour  off  water,  toss  in  stew  pan 
before  open  window  for  %  minute, 
mash  thorouguiy,  add  4  tablespoons 
butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and 
beat,  adding  hot  milk  and  continue 
beating  until  potatoes  are  light  and 
fluffy. 

Be  careful  not  to  make  too  soft. 
Slaw 

Shave  very  thin,  enough  firm  white 
cabbage  to  make  3  cups,  place  in  cold 
water  to  become  crisp.  When  ready 
to  serve,  pour  off  water  and  drain  cab- 
bage on  a  cloth  until  dry,  mix  with 
sour  cream  dressing  and  serve. 

A  few  thinly-sliced  rings  of  red  or 
green  sweet  pepper  added  to  the  cab- 
bage makes  a  pretty  dish. 

Sour  Cream  Dressing. 
Vz  cup  thick  sour  cream,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  few  grains  cayenne,  2  tablespoons 
fine  sugar,  3  tablespoons  vinegar,  % 
teaspoon  mustard. 

Have  the  cream  very  cold  and  stir 
in  the  salt,  pepper,  sugar  and  mustard 
dissolved  in  vinegar.  Beat  well  and 
pour  over  cabbage. 

MENU 
Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
Salted  Peanuts 
Roast  Chicken       Bread  Stuffing 
Hot  Rolls  Tart  Jelly 

Sultana  Potatoes 
Rice  Green  Peas 

Apple-Celery  Salad 
Mayonnaise  Dressing 
Thanksgiving  Pudding 

Lemon  Sauce 
Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
1  pint  sweet  milk,  %  pint  tomato 
pulp,  2  tablespoons  flour,  2  tablespoons 
butter,  V2  teaspoon  sugar,  pinch  of 
soda,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  a  sprig  of  pars- 
ley, small  blade  of  mace. 

Stew  1  can  of  tomatoes  with  bay 
leaf,  mace  and  parsley,  15  minutes, 
rub  through  a  sieve  and  measure  1 
cupful. 

Put  the  butter  in  a  stew  pan  and 
when  melted  add  flour — now  add  the 
cold  milk  stirring  constantly,  until 
thick,  set  aside. 

Put  the  tomato  in  a  stew  pan  and 
place  on  fire,  when  hot  add  sugar  and 
soda  and  stir  into  the  white  sauce";  do 
not  add  salt  and  serve  at  once  as  it 
will  separate  if  returned  to  fire  after 
the  two  mixtures  are  blended. 

Serve  with  crisp  crackers. 

Lemon  Pie. 

1%  cups  sugar,  1-3  cup  flour,  juice 
and  grated  rind  1  large  lemon,  few 
grains  salt,  3  egg  yolks,  1  cup  boiling 
water,  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Mix  sugar,  flour,  salt,  add  boiling 
water.  Cook  until  thick,  remove  from 
fire,  add  egg  yolks,  lemon  juice  and 
rind.  '       r  1  1 

Turn  into  pie  pan  lined  with  pas- 
try, which  has  been  baked  a  golden 
brown.  Place  in  a  moderate  oven  and 
bake  until  pie  is  firm.  Remove  from 
oven  and  let  cool  10  minutes,  then 
cover  with  a  meringue  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Beat  the  3  egg  whites  until  stiff, 
add  y2  cup  of  powdered  sugar  with  a 
teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice  and  beat 
until  the  mergingue  will  stand — spread 
roughly  over  the  cool  pie,  return  to 
oven  and  cook  very  slowly  until  the 
meringue  is  llpht  brown. 

Salted  Peanuts. 

Peanuts,  butter,  salt. 

Roast  peanuts  until  slightly  colored 
— shell  and  remove  the  skins — place 
In  Iron  frying  pan  with  2  tablespoons 
of  butter  or  butter  substitute,  sprinkle 
liberally  with  salt  and  cook  until  the 
peanuts  are  a  golden  brown — drain  on 
paper. 

Serve  In  individual  nut  cases. 


The  test  of  to-day  is  the 

Pocket  Book  test 


Today  home  management  is  on  a  war, 
not  a  peace  basis.    "How  much  am  I 
getting  in  nutriment  for  what  I  pay?" 
is  the  home  manager's  problem. 

In  peace  or  war  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
makes  good  as  an  economical  and  appealing 
food.  A  blend  of  pure  cocoa  and  sugar,  two  of 
the  most  nourishing  foods  known,  it  supplies 
energy  and  resupplies  waste  tissue  at  lowest 
cost.  Use  it  freely  as  a  food  and  you  will  prac- 
tice food  conservation. 


Gkimrdellis 

Ground  Chocolate 


comes  in  J^-lb.,  1-lb.  and  3-lb. 
Order  from  your  grocer. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Roast  Chicken. 

Select  a  plump  fat  hen,  clean,  singe, 
draw  and  truss  in  shape  the  day  be- 
fore wanted  for  use. 

When  ready  to  roast,  rub  the  entire 
surface  with  salt  and  sprinkle  with 
pepper  also  rub  well  inside  with  salt, 
fill  with  bread  stuffing. 

Place  in  a  covered  roasting  pan, 
pour  in  1  cupful  of  water,  set  in  a  hot 
oven  until  brown,  then  reduce  the 
heat  and  roast  until  tender,  according 
to  age  of  fowl. 

Corn  Bread. 

1  egg,  1  cup  buttermilk,  V2  level  tea- 
spoon soda,  1  level  teaspoon  salt,  Vz 
level  teaspoon  baking  powder,  1  level 
teaspoon  sugar,  1  tablespoon  melted 
shortening,  meal. 

Break  the  egg  into  a  mixing  bowl, 
beat  until  light  and  add  milk.  Add 
soda,  salt,  baking  powder  and  sugar 
and  enough  meal  to  make  a  medium 
thick  batter.  Add  the  melted  shorten- 
ing, pour  into  a  sizzling  hot  greased 
iron  skillet  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 

Sultana  Potatoes 

2  pounds  sweet  potatoes,  4  table- 
spoons butter,  %  teaspoon  salt,  few 
gratings  nutmeg,  %  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
raisins,  6  or  8  fresh  marsamallows. 

Boil  the  potatoes  and  when  tender 
peel,  mash  fine,  add  butter,  salt,  su- 
gar, nutmeg,  and  beat  thoroughly.  If 
very  dry  add  2  tablespoons  of  sweet 
milk  or  cream.  Add  the  raisins, 
slightly  floured,  put  in  a  greased  bak- 
ing dish  and  bake  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven,  when  ready  to  serve, 
place  the  marshmallows  over  the  top 
and  return  to  the  oven  until  marsh- 
mallows  are  toasted  and  slightly  color- 
ed, serve  in  baking  dish. 

Bread  Stuffing. 

3  cups  com  bread  crumbs,  1  cup 
cracker,  biscuit  or  bread  crumbs,  salt, 
popper,  sage,  1  tablespoon  butter. 

Put  the  crumbs  in  a  bowl  or  pan  and 
moisten  with  boiling  water,  add  but- 


 BUY  FURNITURE  — 

SAVE  MONEY 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Write  us  for  prices. 

Axelrad  Furniture  Co. 

42  W  Broadway  St. 
 Salt     Lake     City,  Utah. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Pres. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlce-Pre». 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 
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It's  a  "Made-rite" 
Work  Shirt 

If  you  want  comfort  along 
with  the  best  workmanship 
and  lasting  qualities  in  your 
work  shirts,  you  should  wear 

SCOWCROFT'S 

"MADE-RITE" 

They  are  the  strongest  and 
most  comfortable  work  shirts 
made. 

JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Also  MAKERS  of 

NEVER-RIP  OVERALLS 

and  "Work  Clothes 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


'  When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
ilways  mention  the  Utah  Parmer. 


FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT 
EASY  TERMS 


Tils  style;  C01XMMA  GRATOKfOUL 
fcn»  bean  sold  for  years  to  inore  people 
than  ony^  other  instrument, '  regardless 
of  Dame,  price  or  make.  We  pffer  to  send 
you  tliis  instrument  and  yonr  choice  of 
records  on  FKKE  TKIAf,  without  a  cent 
in  advance.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
to  Imvc  the  World'*  Greatest  Singers  and 
Husiciaus  right  in  Your  Own  Home, 
ready  to^entcrtain'yon  hour  aftenhour. 
llf-mrinber,  the  outfit'  is  sent  on  FREE 
TRIAL,  ajid  if  )'ou  don't  wunt  to  keep  it 
after  trial  we  will  pay  the'ehargea  back  to ' 
fait  Lake.  Yon'ro  f red  to  make  your  own 
decistou.  Xo  salesman  or  canvassers  will 
hother^yna.  Caialognc  ond  ftrrthei  PCH- 
ticiiliirs  free. 


SEND  COUPON 


OAYNES-BEEBE  MUSIC  CO.  (UF) 

61-3-5  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
^Hpntlemcn. — Please  send  me  beautifully 
^■Rrated  catalogs  showing  all  styles  of 
C»RAFON'Ol,A8  (in  colors)  also  424-pa^e 
Kacnrrl  hook,  and  prices,  terms  and  full 
Pjrtl'ulars  of  your  FItEK  TRIAJ,  OFFER. 
fWs  does  not  obligate  me. 


ter  and  cover  closely  for  30  minutes. 
Add  salt,  pepper  and  sage  to  taste. 
Add  1  beaten  egg  If  a  firmer  stuffing 
is  liked,  also  add  1  tablespoon  of  fine- 
ly ground  onion  if  the  flavor  is  liked. 
Giblet  Gravy 
Put  4  tablespoons  of  fat,  skimmed 
from  the  liquid  in  the  roasting  pan,  in 
a  stew  pan,  add  4  tablespoons  of  flour, 
stir  to  a  smooth  paste  and  brown 
nicely.  Pour  on  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly, 2  cups  of  stock  (liquid  from 
roasting  pan  together  with  stock  In 
which  head,  neck,  wing  tips,  feet  and 
giblets  were  cooked).  Season  to  taste, 
chop  giblets  fine  and  add  to  gravy. 
Bring  to  boiling  point  and  serve. 
Rice. 

1  cup  rice,  2  cups  water,  1  cup  sweet 
milk,  IV2  teaspoons  salt. 

Pick  over  and  wash  the  rice,  bring 
water  and  milk  to  boiling  point — add 
rice  and  salt — let  boil  briskly  for  5 
minutes  then  place  where  it  just  sim- 
mers for  30  minutes. 

Green  Peas. 

1  2-pound  can  green  peas,  %  cup 
water,  %  cup  cream  or  whole  milk, 
salt,  butter. 

Drain  water  from  peas  rinse  in  fresh 
water — place  in  stew  pan  add  %  cup 
boiling  water  and  cook  until  water  is 
nearly  evaporated — add  1  tablespoon 
butter  if  cream  is  used — more  if  milk 
is  used,  add  cream  or  milk  and  salt — 
when  the  mixture  is  hot  thicken  slight- 
ly with  flour  thickening.  Serve  hot. 
Parker  House  Rolls. 

Y2  cake  compressed  yeast,  1  cup 
milk,  scalded  and  cooled,  1  tablespoon 
sugar,  2  tablespons  lard  or  butter,  3 
cups  of  sifted  flour,  V2  teaspoon  salt. 

Scald  the  milk  and  add  the  short- 
ening, when  luke  warm  add  yeast  and 
sugar,  set  aside  for  5  minutes,  then 
add  IV2  cups  of  flour.  Beat  until 
smooth.  Cover  and  let  rise  in  a  warm 
place  for  1  hour  or  until  light. 

Then  add  salt  and  remainder  of 
flour.  Knead  thoroughly.  Place  in  a 
greased  bowl,  cover  closely  and  let 
rise  in  a  warm  place  IV2  hours  or  un- 
til double  in  bulk.  Roll  out  %  inch 
thick,  cut  with  2  inch  biscuit  cutter, 
crease  through  center  heavily  with 
back  of  knife,  brush  over  V2  of  each 
biscuit  with  melted  butter,  fold  over 
in  pocket  book  shape.  Place  in  well 
greased  pans  1  inch  apart.  Cover  and 
let  rise  until  light,  about  1  hour.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven. 

This  recipe  makes  18  or  20  medium 
size  rolls. 

Apple  Celery  Salad. 

4  tart  apples,  celery. 

Pare  and  cut  the  apples  into  small 
pieces  and  cut  the  celery  (the  tender 
stalks  from  1  medium  head)  into  % 
inch  lengths — arrange  on  crisp  lettuce 
on  individual  salad  plates  and  serve 
with  mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing. 
Mayonnaise  IDressing 

%  teaspoon  salt,  few  grains  cayenne, 
yolk,  1  egg,  %  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
or  vinegar,  scant  %  cup  olive  oil. 

Peanut  oil  can  be  used  in  this 
recipe.  Stir  egg  yolk — add  seasoning 
and  mix  thoroughly,  add  oil  drop  by 
drop  until  2  tablespoons  nave  been 
used,  after  which  larger  quantities 
may  be  added.  Stir  constantly;  as 
mixture  thickens  add  a  little  lemon 
juice  or  vinegar.  Continue  add- 
ing oil  and  lemon  or  vinegar  alter, 
nately  until  all  is  used,  stirring  con- 
stantly. All  ingredients  should  be 
cold. 

Thanksgiving  Pudding 

2  cups  whole  wheat  nour,  V2  level 
teaspoon  soda,  %  level  teaspoon  all- 
spice, %  level  teaspoon  salt,  V2  level 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  a  pinch  -f  cloves, 
few  gratings  of  nutmeg,  1  cup  seeded 
and  quartered  raisins,  */2  cup  broken 
pecan  meats,  V\  cup  finely  cut  citron 
if  liked,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  %  cup 
molasse3. 

Mix  flour,  soda,  salt  and  spices,  re- 
serving 3  tablespons  flour  with  which 
to  flour  the  fruit  and  nuts, — add  the 
milk  and  molasses  and  stir  in  the  fruit 
and  nuts. 

Grease  2  1-pound  coffee  cans,  half 
fill  with  the  uatter,  place  on  the  cov- 
ers, set  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
and  steam  1%  hours.  If  water  needs 
fo  bn  replenished  use  boiling  water. 
May  be  steamed  in  the  roast  pan  in- 
side the  oven.  Serve  hot  with  lemon 
sauce. 


UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR 


WHY  BUY— 


The  present  capitalization  issued  hasn't  a  dollar  of 
promotion  fees  or  water  in  it.  Shares  have  a  par  value  of 
$10  with  full  voting  power.  Stock  can  now  be  had  around 
$9.00  to  $9.25  per  share.  At  these  prices,  under  present 
dividends,  your  money  invested  will  yield  nearly  9  per  cent. 

The  company  has  paid  splendid  dividends  for  many  years 
and  at  present  is  paying  2  per  cent  per  quarter  or  at  the  rate  of 
8  per  cent  per  annum.  Earnings  have  been  much  greater  than 
dividends  paid. 

Why  think  of  buying  NEW  SUGAR  STOCKS  or  other 
NON-DIVIDEND  PAYING  INVESTMENTS  and  probably 
wait  for  years  to  get  promised  dividends.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  the  big  PROMOTION  FEES  paid  by  many  NEW 
COMPANIES  for  sale  of  their  treasury  shares.  Does  it 
seem  likely  that  newer  factories,  built  at  high  prices,  can 
hope  to  make  the  splendid  showing  of  old  established  con- 
cerns? 

Keep  your  money  well  employed  and  be  sure  you  have 
your  proportion  of  voting  power  on  any  money  invested.  My 
suggestion  to  the  investing  public  is  to  put  available  funds  into 
experienced  concerns  with  long  dividend  records. 

Benjamin  Franklin  wisely  said,  "Money  makes  money  and 
the  money  that  money  makes,  makes  more  money. ' ' 

Telephone  or  write  for  particulars. 

EDWARD  L.  BURTON 

47  SO.  MAIN,  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Dealer  in  all  local  high  grade  dividend  paying  stocks  and 
interest  bearing  bonds. 


Our  Service 

And  What  It  Means  To  You 

WE  HELP  YOU  GET  JUST 
WHAT  YOU  WANT  JUST 
WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT 

Our  stock  is  closely  connected  with  a  big  supply  of 
implements  selected  especially  for  this  section. 


There  is  a  big  advantage  to 
you  in  knowing  precisely  all 
that  you  want  to  know  about  a 
supply  of  anything — before  you 
get  it.  The  more  you  remove 
uncertainty  from  your  farming 
business,  the  more  will  you 
prosper. 

We  make  it  possible  for  you 
to  , count  absolutely  on  one  of 
the'  very  biggest  factors  in  your 
crop-producing  —  farm  imple- 
ments. 

We  keep  right  at  your  hand, 
here  in  our  store,  for  your  in- 
vestigation, a  choice  stock  of 
highest  quality  implements  es- 
pecially adapted  for  this  com- 
munity. 

Yet  this  stock  of  ours  is  mere- 
ly an  outpost,  so  to  speak,  for  an 
immense  supply,  close  at  hand — 


mobilized  .  for  prompt  dispatch 
to  meet  needs  of  this  entire 
section.  And  this  bigger  sup- 
ply is  at  your  service  through 
our  service. 

If  you  are  not  sure  as  to  just 
what  you  want,  you  can  find  out 
quickly  through  our  service.  You 
can  make  your  choice  intelli- 
gently before  you  buy.  There 
is  no  vexatious  waiting — no  un- 
certainty as  to  what  you  are  go- 
ing to  get.  You  get  just  what 
you  want,  and  get  it  when  you 
want  it.  You  get  satisfaction; 
it's  doubly  guaranteed — by  us 
and  by  the  manufacturer. 

Our  service  takes  the 
"gamble"  out  of  farming,  so  far 
as  implements  are  concerned. 
Call  on  us  for  any  farm  imple- 
ments you  want. 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 
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MARE  AND  FOAL 
Mother    Must    Be    Fed    Carefully  at 
First  in  Order  to  Give  Colt  a 
Good  Start. 

"The  mare  should  not  be  fed  heavy 
grain  or  hay  for  the  first  24  hours 
after  parturition,  and  the  first  feeding 
should  consist  of  a  bran  mash  with  a 
little  cooked  flaxseed  meal  in  it,"  says 
a  new  Farmers'  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  No. 
803.  "Horse  Breeding  Suggestions 
for  Farmers."  A  little  oatmeal  soak- 
ed in  warm  water  also  is  appropriate. 
If  the  mare  is  constipated  give  lax- 
ative feed.  In  two  or  three  days,  if  do- 
ing well,  she  may  be  put  back  on  dry 
feeds.  In  a  week,  if  she  is  put  back 
to  work,  she  can  have  full  feed.  The 
mare  may  be  put  in  harness,  if  light 
work  is  done,  two  or  three  days  after 
foaling,  but  it  is  hard  on  the  foal  and 
may  injure  the  mare's  udder.  It  is 
best  to  turn  the  mare  and  colt  in  a 
lot  where  they  can  exercise  and  yet 
be  quiet,  but  care  should  be  taken  at 
first  to  see  the  foal  is  not  chilled  by 
staying  out  too  long  in  cool,  disagree- 
able weather  or  by  lying  on  cold, 
damp  ground.  They  should  not  be  on 
grass  if  the  mare  has  not  been  on 
grass  before. 

Use  Care  in  Working  Mare. 

In  a  little  over  a  week  the  mare 
may  be  safely  put  to  work  provided 
she  previously  has  been  worked.  If 
the  foal  is  left  in  the  stall,  the  mare 
should  be  brought  to  the  stable  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  and  afternoon 
in  order  that  the  foal  may  get  its  food, 
but  in  no  case  should  a  foal  suckle  a 
mare  that  is  very  warm,  as  digestive 
disorders  are  likely  to  follow.  If  pos- 
sible, do  not  use  the  mare  for  pur- 
poses which  will  keep  her  away  from 
the  farm  for  a  long  time,  as  the  foal 
will  either  go  too  long  without  nurs- 
ing or  else  will  be  worn  out  by  fol- 
lowing the  mare.  When  left  at  the 
stable  the  foal  should  be  kept  in  a 
roomy,  clean  box  stall  in  company 
with"  another  one  of  about  the  same 
age,  if  possible. 

At  about  2  months  of  age  the  foal 
will  take  dry  feed,  which  should  be 
supplied  through  the  dam's  grain  box. 
This  makes  it  necessary  to  furnish 
her  with  such  feeds  as  ground  oats, 
corn  meal,  and  bran.  A  little  later  on 
a  "creep"  should  be  built  in  the  stall 
or  pasture,  inside  of  which  the  foal 
can  be  supplied  with  grain  without 
having  to  share  it  with  its  mother. 
A  creep  is  simply  a  partition  that  will 
keep  the  mare  out  of  the  inclosure, 
but  which  is  far  enough  from  the 
ground  so  that  the  foal  can  walk  under 
It.  A  handful  of  ground  oats  should 
be  given  at  first,  and  the  quantity 
s^ou'd  be  increased  slowly  as  the  foal 


OneHalfBottle 
Earned  Him$50 


Lean's  letter.  fH 
See  how  one -half  V 
bottle  of  Kendall's  ■ 
Sprtvin  Treatments 
earned  him  tGO.  The! 
other  hal f  of  the  bot- 1 
tie  mayeam  himeven  1 
more.  Many  men! 
mako  a  bustneia  off 
buying?  lame  horses  1 
and  restoring  their) 
soundness  with  Ken-  L 
dall's.  Then  they  sell  I 
•t  a  big  profit.  ITow  about 
Why  not  get  a  bottle  of 


grows.  The  maximum  amount  should 
be  about  1  pound  a  day  till  weaning 
time. 

Raising  the  Orphan  Foal. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  mare  to 
die  shortly  after  foaling,  thus  leaving 
her  foal  dependent  on  artificial  feed- 
ing for  its  sustenance;  and  some 
mares  furnish  an  insufficient  amount 
of  milk  for  their  colts.  Cow's  milk 
,furnishes  a  most  logical  substitute  for 
mare's  milk,  but  as  the  composition 
is  somewhat  different,  certain  changes 
or  modifications  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  supplied  diet  be  not  too  dis- 
similar from  tiie  natural.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  precentages  gives  the 
average  composition  of  the  two  kinds 
of  milk: 


Pro- 

Water 

tein 

Fat 

Sugar 

Ash 

Cow's  milk  87.17 

3.55 

3.69 

4.88 

0.71 

Mare's  milk  90.78 

1.99 

1.21 

5.67 

.35 

Milk  from  as  fresh  a  cow  as  pos- 
sible and  which  is  not  rich  in  butter 
fat  should  be  diluted  about  one-fourth 
with  fresh  water.  A  tablespoonful  of 
sugar  and  about  3  teaspoonfuls  of 
lime  water  should  be  added  for  each 
pint.  This  mixture  should  be  sup- 
piled  to  the  colt  at  about  body  tem- 
perature. A  bottle  with  a  rubber 
nipple,  or  even  a  finger  of  a  kid  glove 
with  a  fair-size  hole  in  it  fitted  over 
the  end  of  a  spout  of  a  vessel,  such  as 
a  teapot,  will  serve  as  a  convenient 
utensil  in  getting  the  foal  to  take  the 
milk.  If  the  finger  of  a  kid  glove  is 
used  it  should  be  as  clean  as  possible. 
At  first  about  one-half  a  cup  of  milk 
should  be  given  every  hour,  the  quant- 
ity to  be  increased  slightly  and  the 
intervals  to  be  lengthened  gradually 
as  the  foal  grows  older.  In  about  2 
months  skimmed  milk  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  whole  milk,  and  in  ad- 
dition one  of  the  following  rations 
should  be  fed:  One  part  of  flaxseed 
meal  boiled  to  a  jelly,  and  2  or  3 
parts  of  bran;  or  2  parts  ground  oats, 
1  part  corn  meal,  and  one-haii  part 
flaxseed <  meal;  or  2  parts  of  bran,  2 
parts  corn  meal,  and  1  part  oil  meal. 
Feed  a  double  handful  a  day  to  start 
with,  and  increase  the  amount  gradual- 
ly. 

Raising  a  foal  by  hand  is  not  a  job 
for  the  careless  and  indifferent.  It 
requires  patience,  painstaking  care, 
perservance,  judgment  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  vessel  in  which  the  milk  Is 
supplied  should  be  scalded  thoroughly 
each  time  it  is  used.  Unclean  recep- 
tacles for  the  milk  and  irregular  inter- 
vals for  feeding  likely  will  cause 
scours.  The  quarters  should  be  very 
clean  and  the  orphaned  foal  should 
have  company  of  some  kind.  An- 
other foal  is  desirable,  but  even  a  calf 
is  better  than  no  company.  A  grassy 
paddock  with  abundant  shade,  freah 
water,  and  protection  from  flies  will 
increase  the  orphan's  chance  of  proper 
development. 

Scours. 

A  most  common  cause  of  scours  in 
foals  is  when  they  get  too  much  milk 
at  irregular  intervals;  consequently 
better  management  is  the  first  step 
in  remedying  the  trouble.  Castor  oil 
often  is  used  to  check  scours,  1  or  2 
ounces  being  the  dose  for  young  foals. 
Raw  eggs  also  are  used  successfully 
Blood  meal  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  remedies,  the  quantity  used  be- 
ing one-tenth  to  one-sixth  of  the  grain 
ration.  Powdered  tannic  acid  also 
gives  quick  relief,  the  dose  being  5  to 
15  grains.  For  other  than  a  mild  case 
a  competent  veterinarian  should  be 
consulted. 

Weaning. 

Foals  belonging  to  mares  that  work 
hard  should  be  weaned  earlier  than 
those  belonging  to  mares  which  are 
practically  idle.  While  most  foals  are 
weaned  about  5  or  6  months  old,  it  Is 
well  to  remember  that  it  is  economical 
to  feed  a  foal  through  its  mother. 
However,  in  case  the  mare  is  again  in 
foal,  if  she  is  allowed  to  nurse  for 
over  6  months  it  may  decrease  the 
vitality  of  the  next  foal.  If  the  foal  is 
getting  plenty  of    nourishment  from 


The  Fate  of  the  Unprepared 


Among  the  remarkable  events 
of  this  war  no  fact  stands  out  more 
startlingly  than  the  tragic  sacrifice 
of  Russia's  unequipped  soldiers. 

The  army  has  been  victimized 
by  intrigue  and  treachery.  Guns 
were  sent  to  the  front  without  am- 
munition and  ammunition  without 
guns.  Supplies  were  provided  that 
when  unpacked  proved  to  be  rub- 
bish. Left  stranded  by  communi- 
cations that  broke  down  under  slight 
pressure  the  brave  Russian  troops 
hurled  themselves  again  and  again 
against  foes  perfectly  prepared. 

From  the  very  verge  of  victory 
they  doggedly  fell  back  fighting 
with  stones  and  clubs  and  iron 
bars,  resisting  heroically  but  in- 
effectively. 

No  thought  can  be  more  abhor- 
rent to  Americans  than  that  of  our 


boys  ruthlessly  slaughtered  because 
of  lack  of  equipment  or  support 
which  it  is  the  first  business  of  us 
at  home  to  supply. 

Our  Government,  never  before 
so  powerful,  is  working  prodi- 
giously in  the  preparation  of  armies 
and  means  of  warfare.  Throughout 
the  nation  there  is  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  is  piling  on  the  altar  of 
liberty  every  personal  ambition  and 
corporate  gain. 

Mines,  factories,  farms,  ship- 
yards, the  counting  houses  and 
shops  of  every  industry  are  laboring 
day  and  night  to  supply  the  sinews 
of  war. 

The  Bell  System  is  co-operating 
to  mobilize  production,  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  and  is 
using  its  every  energy  to  speed  up 
American  defense. 


%  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


grain,  grass,  and  roughage,  it  will  not 
be  seriously  set  back  when  shut  off 
from  its  dam's  supply  of  milk.  When 
taken  away  from  its  mother  it  should 
be  placed  with  another  foal  of  the 
same  sex  and  age  in  an  inclosure 
where  they  can  not  possibly  get  out  or 
become  injured.  Feeding  grain  is  not 
obsolutely  necessary  if  the  foal  is  on 
good  grass  and  previously  has  been 
accustomed  to  it,  nevertheless  it  has 
its  advantage,  especially  with  draft 
animals.  Foal  feeding  always  should 
be  practiced  with  foals  belonging  to 
mares  that  are  worked. 

The  foal  should  not  nurse  more 
than  once  after  it  has  been  taken 
away.  The  excess  milk  from  the 
mare's  udder  should  be  taken  from  3 
to  5  times  a  day,  but  enough  should 
be  left  so  that  her  system  will  start  to 
absorb  the  milk,  otherwise  the  drying- 
up  process  will  be  delayed  unneces- 
sarily. Not  withdrawing  sufficient 
milk  will  cause  the  udder  to  cake  and 
spoil.  Vaseline  or  lard  rubbed  on  the 
udder  will  aid  in  keeping  it  soft. 

 o  

HOG  CHOOSES  FEED  BEST 
Experiments    Show    Good  Winter 
Ration  for  Pigs. 

Corn,  shorts,  and  tankage — free 
choice — make  an  excellent  ration  for 
the  winter  feeding  of  hogs.  This  has 
beon  proved  1n  experiments  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
Experiment  station. 

In  making  the  calculations,  ground 
corn  was  charged  at  $1.68  a  bushel, 
shorts  at  $!>7  a  ton,  and  tankage  at  $80 
a  ton. 


HORSE  EFFICIENCY 

Lameness  can't  be  avoided,  but 
its  duration  can  be  reduced  by 
using  Sloan's  Liniment  as  soon  a9 
the  horse  goes  lame.  See  how  quick- 
ly this  effective  liniment  relieves 
stiff,  sore  muscles,  bruises  and  en- 
largements and  puts  your  horse 
back  into  the  100%  class.  Thou- 
sands of  farmers  heartily  endorse 
Sloan's  Liniment,  the  universal 
relief  for  pains  and  aches. 
Buy  it  at  your  dealers.  25c-50c  $1.00 

Just  six  times  more  liniment  in  the 
1.00  bottle  than  in  the  25c  size. 
That's  wise  economy. 


Sloan's 
Liiiimeni 


How  Costs  Compare. 
In  dry  lot  with  a  Belf  feeder,  lot  16 
was  fed  corn  70  per  cent,  shorts  24  per 
cent,  and  tankage  6  per  cent,  mixed, 
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at  a  cost  of  ?12.69  a  hundredweight  of 
gain;  lot  17,  corn  60  per  cent,  Bhorta 
32  per  cent,  and  tankage  8  per  cent, 
mixed,  $13.30  a  hundredweight;  and 
lot  19,  corn,  shorts,  and  tankage,  free 
choice,  J12.48  a  hundred  weight. 

With  alfalfa  pasture  and  self  feed- 
ers, lot  20  was  fed  corn  80  per  cent, 
shorts  16  per  cent,  and  tankage  4  per 
cent,  mixed,  at  a  cost  of  $11.49  a  hun- 
dredweight of  gain;  lot  21,  shelled 
corn,  shorts,  and  tankage,  free  choice, 
$10.44;  lot  23,  shelled  corn,  tankage, 
and  ash,  free  choice,  $10.17;  lot  24, 
corn  meal,  free  choice,  $10.65;  and  lot 
25,  corn  meal  100  per  cent,  ash  2.5  per 
cent,  mixed,  $11.47. 

Hogs  Turned  Down  Mineral 

In  lot  23  the  pigs  were  offered  bone 
ash,  rock  phosphate,  and  ground  lime- 
stone, but  none  was  eaten.  The  pigs 
choose  from  the  corn  and  tankage  as 
their  appetites  dictated.  In  this  lot 
the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain  was 
$10.17,  as  compared  with  $10.44  for 
shelled  corn,  shorts,  tankage,  free 
choice;  $10.65  a  hundredweight  for 
corn  meal  alone,  free  choice;  $11.47  for 
corn  meal  and  ash  mixed;  and  $11.49 
for  corn  meal  80  per  cent,  shorts  16 
per  cent,  and  tankage  4  per  cent,  mix- 
ed. These  results  indicate  that  corn 
and  tankage,  free  choice,  furnish  most 
economically  all  the  elements  neces- 
sary when  pigs  are  allowed  alfalfa 
pasture. 

The  fact  that  shorts  are  not  neces- 
sary when  pigs  are  allowed  alfalfa 
pasture  is  of  particular  value  because 
shorts  are  usually  higher  in  price  than 
corn  and  thus  add*  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

Pasture  Brings  Big  Return. 

A  comparison  of  lots  19  and  21  em- 
phasizes the  value  of  alfalfa  pasture  in 
finishing  hogs  for  the  market.  In  lot 
19  without  alfalfa  pasture,  each  pig 
made  a  gain  of  129.05  pounds,  the  grain 
costing  $.1248  per  pound  of  gain,  mak- 
ing the  total  gain  cost  $16.10.  In  lot 
21  with  alfalfa  pasture  each  pig  made 
a  gain  of  133.5  pounds,  the  grain  cost- 
ing $.1044  per  pound  of  gain,  making 
the  total  gain  cost  $13.94,  a  difference 
of  $2.16  a  pig  in  favor  of  those  on  al- 
falfa pasture. 

By  pasturing  the  alfalfa,  at  the  rate 
of  20  pigs  to  the  acre  as  is  often  Gone, 
the  alfalfa  would  have  yielded  an  in- 
come in  pork  production  at  the  rate 
of  $43.20  an  acre  for  the  89  days  in 
use. 

The  experiment  shows  that  the  pig 
is  evidently  the  best  judge  of  propor- 
tions and  snould  be  allowed  to  select 
the  corn  and  tankage  in  such  propor- 
tions as  his  appetite  dictates. 

 o  

MANURE  YIELDS  MOST 

IF  USED  ON  POOR  SOIL 

Greatest  profits  may  be  expected 
from  a  ton  of  manure  when  it  is  used 
on  the  poorest  soil  on  the  farm.  The 
richer  the  land  the  less  will  be  the 
increase  in  crop  yields  from  the  same 
application  of  manure  if  other  condi- 
tions are  the  sama. 

The  value  of  a  ton  of  manure  when 
used  on  soils  of  different  fertility  is 
illustrated  by  two  series  of  plots  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station.  Corn 
without  any  fertilizer  qr  manure  has 
yielded  48.07  bushels  per  acre  for  12 
years  in  a  rotation  of  corn  ,oats  and 
clover.  In  another  series  not  more 
than  40  rods  away,  the  yield  o,f  corn 
for  19  years  has  averaged  only  35.17 
bushels,  the  other  crops  of  the  rot- 
ation being  wheat  and  clover. 
Originally  the  land  was  the  same,  but 
its  treatment  previous  to  the  time 
these  experiments  began  made  this 
difference  in  fertility. 

Eight  tons  of  barnyard  manure  with 
320  pounds  of  raw  phosphate  rock  per 
'  acre  has  produced  an  increase  in  corn 
yield  of  30.98  bushels  on  the  poorer 
]  soil.   On  the  rich  land  the  same  appli- 
cation with  1,000  pounds  of  raw  phos- 
phate rock  has  increased  the  corn  crop 
I  only  17.89    bushels    per  acre,  even 
1  though  three  times  as  much  of  the 
phosphorus  carrier  was  added.  The 
total  yield  on  the  manured  land  has 
been  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases. 
 o  ■  

8TEPPING  LIVELY 
"Did  she  Jump  at  his  offer?" 
"Did  she!    You'd  have  thought  she 
saw  a  mouse!" 


HOGS   AND  HEAVEN 

Fer  thirty  years  I've  had  to  tight, 
To  make  a  bare  llvln' — no  more; 

A  battle  I've  waged  with  all  my  might. 
To  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 

And  durln'  that  time   I've    tried  every 
scheme, 

That  I  thot  would  show  me  the  way, 
Of  brlngin'   to  me  that  long  cherished 
dream 

Of  makin'  the  blamed  farm  pay. 

I'd  flgger  on  corn,  then  wheat  or  oats, 
Thlnkin'  now  surely,  I'd  found  just  the 
thing; 

Or  mebbe,  'twas  cattle  or  horses  or  goats, 
That  I'd  raise  fer  the   money  they'd 
bring. 

Month  after  month,  just  as  regular  as  fall; 

The  money  I  needed,  fer  a  new  red  barn, 
Went  to  the  grocer,  the  doctor  and  all. 

Then  John  grew  up  to  the  age  we'd  gave, 

As  the  time  he'd  oughter  learn, 
To  be  .somethin'  else,  beside  a  slave, 

On  a  farm,  that  wa'nt  fit  to  burn. 
Maw  tho't  bein'  a  grocer   or   a  doctor 
would  pay, 

Or  mebbe  he'd  like  the  law; 
"Anything  at  all  that'd  keep  him  away, 

From  a  pesky  farm,"  sez  Maw. 

I  balked  at  first,  but  Maw  wuz  stern. 

Said  the  boy  should  have  his  chance, 
Of  learning  the  thing  he  wanted  to  learn — 

And,  you  know  who's  boss  of  the  ranch, 
So  'twas  all  settled  'tween  Maw  and  me, 

That  John  should  go  away, 
And  learn  to  sell  pills  or  coffee  and  tea, 

And  be  a  big  man  some  day. 

But  somehow  or  other  we  failed  to  dis- 
cuss, 

The  plans  John  had  in  his  mind; 
We  supposed,  of  course,  he'd  agree  with 
us, 

That  at  farmin'  he'd  fall  behind. 
But  bless  my  soul,  if  he  hadn't  the  face, 

To  git  right  up  and  say, 
As  how  he  wuz  a'goin'  to  go  to  the  place, 

That  taught  him  how  to  make  farmin' 
pay.  ^ 

So  off  he  went  to  school  one  day, 
And  he  wa'nt  there  but  a  little  while, 

A'fore  he'd  wrote,  he'd  found  the  way, 
Fer  us  to  make  our  pile. 

"it's  hogs,"  sez  John,   "but  good  ones, 
Dad, 

The  kind  that  farrow  ten  or  eleven;" 
And  durn  my  hide,  that  pesky  lad. 
Has  made  this  place  a  heaven! 

— Duroc  Bulletin. 

 o  

SHEEP  RAISING  CAN  BE 

MADE  PROFITABLE 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
Unlike  the  ailments  of  the  hog,  how- 
ever, those  of  the  sheep  are  ordin- 
arily not  contagious,  and  the  means 
necessary  to  prevention  are  the  same 
as  should  be  adopted  for  the  most 
economical  production,  even  in  health. 

The  most  serious  menace  to  contin- 
uous thrift  in  the  flock  is  the  pres- 
ence of  internal  parasites,  chiefly 
stomach  worms.  The  eggs  of  the 
stomach  worm  are  dropped  upon  the 
ground  with  the  feces  from  infected 
sheep.  The  small  worms  are  swal- 
lowed with  the  grass  three  or  four 
days  after  hatching  from  the  eggs, 
and  reach  the  stomach.  Stomach 
worms  are  frequently  present  in  such 
large  numbers  as  to  draw  so  heavily 
from  the  circulation  as  to  cause  ema- 
ciation and  finally  death  of  the  lamb. 
Mature  sheep  are  much  less  affected 
by  these  worms,  though  they  usually 
scatter  the  eggs. 

Keeping  the  flock  upon  crops  sown 
upon  plowed  land  prevents  infection. 
Such  practice  also  furnishes  the  great- 
est amount  of  feed  from  each  acre  and 
the  kind  and  variety  of  food  upon 
which  sheep  thrive  best.  Plowing  the 
land  prevents  danger  from  stomach 
worm  eggs  dropped  upon  it.  In  warm 
weather  the  flock  should  be  moved  to 
fresh  ground  every  10  days  or  two 
weeks  to  prevent  infection  of  lambs 
by  larvae  from  eggs  dropped  from  the 
ewes.  If  lambs  are  by  themselves,  the 
time  between  changes  might  be  longer, 
but  in  most  forage  crop  rotations 
changes  will  need  to  be  made  every 
two  or  three  weeks.  In  the  colder 
climates  stomach  worms  are  much 
less  troublesome. 

Where  land  is  planted  for  pasture 


several  crops  may  be  made,  fall-sown 
rye,  spring  oats,  peas,  vetches,  clovers, 
etc.,  planted  at  intervals,  will  furnish 
fresh  pasture  all  tlie  year  round. 
Some  of  the  land  can  be  used  twice 
such  as  a  early  spring  crop  and  a  fall 
crop  of  roots  like  turnips  or  possible 
some  quick  growing  grass. 

When  land  is  used  this  way  with 
sheep  it  is  improved  by  the  manure 
that  is  left  on  the  land  and  usually 
very  evenly  distributed. 

Surely  the  sheep  industry  has  not 
fallen  through.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  no  stock  that  fits  in  so  nicely  with 
sugar  beet  and  grain  farming  as  a 
good  sized  flock  of  mutton  Bheep. 
They  will  clean  those  foul  weeds  out 
at  a  profit.   If  the  farmers  would  stop 


to  think,  those  lambs  are  dropped  in 
the  Bpring  and  shipped  in  the  fall, 
without  cost  ol  a  pound  of  grain  to 
the  farmer.  Do  not  let  any  man  tell 
you  that  the  winters  are  too  long  in 
this  country  to  raise  stock.  There  has 
not  been  one  winter  since  I  started 
to  raise  sheep  that  the  wool  did  not 
pay  for  the  keep  of  the  ewes,  and 
most  winters  it  more  than  paid  the 
cost  of  keep.  One  year  I  sold  $1,100 
worth  of  lambs  and  wool.  You  need 
not  be  told  that  the  business  has  paid 
with  me.  Those  sheep  have  built  a 
dozen  miles  6f  woven-wire  fence,  and 
left  the  Boss  a  nice  profit.  They  have 
cleaned  up  and  made  a  more  produc- 
tive farm.  Few  farms  are  worth  more 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 


The  Best  Year  Round 
Climate  i  n  the  Wo r  I  d 


Don' t  wait  for  a  vacation 
until  you  have  to  take  one. 

Get  away  from  home  this  winter; 

meet  new  people  and  see  something 
different  from  the  thing  with  which 
you  make  your  living. 

It  will  renew  your  youth  and  that  of  your 
wife  and  it  will  fill  the  young  folks  with  ideas. 


W/=iri-||[NGT"ON     OREGON    BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Here  is  a  winter  travel  place,  playground  and  hive  of 
industry  right  at  your  door. 

Tempered  by  the  Japan  Current,  the  climate  is  so 
mild  flowers  bloom  all  the  year  'round.   There's  com- 
fort, vitality,  pleasure  for  you.   Automobiling  in  this 
land  is  a  joy  every  month  in  the  year.  There 
are  seven  thousand  miles  of  good  roads. 

Winter  time  is  your  rest  time  and  the  ^SHIj! 
Pacific  Northwest  is  the  place  for  you  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it. 

Write  to  us  for  information  about 
the  Evergreen  Pacific  Northwest. 

Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Assn. 

F  ,  L.  C.  Smith  Building 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


FN* 


CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 


ACCOUNT  "HOME  VISITORS" 

TO 

Los  Angeles 

San  Diego 

Oakland 

>      San  Francisco 

GREATLY  REDUCED 

RATES 

SALE  DATES 
Nov.  24-27 


SALE  DATES 

Dec.  20-22 
24  and  29th. 


Tickets  sold  Tickets  sold 

in  November  in  December 

Return  Limit  Return  Limit 

Jan.  31,  1918  Feb.  28,  1918 

For  tickets  and  further  particulars  see 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  Route 

or  address 
Wm.  Warner,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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War  Time  Farm  Prices 

By  Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Germany's    Limitation    of    Shipping     but  if  we  had    accepted  Germany's 
Would  Have  Put  Them  Below         dictation  and  were  to  send  only  one 
Cost  of  Production.  ship  a  week  to    Europe,    that  100 

It  has  >r^^  ™  £  ^^^^ZX 

£T S  SET  r  tnh°e  Tar^with  the of  wheat  helow  the  cost  of 

Germany.    Let  us  see ■     Those    wjo  product  on                               .g  ^ 

think  that  there 'i*™*™*^™  ri  M  to  shuy  and  sell  in  the  markets 

American  cause ;  except  the  privilege  g          Qrld     Tob      denied  tnat 

oi  pleasure  seekers  to  travel .  on ^as  compelled  to  live  upon 

senger  ships  l°  p^firope              eUpott  our  own  resources.   0,f  course  we  can 

gotten   the   s pecific   ^ndiUon   upon  wonderful  country  but 

wHich   Germany  f^,  we  can  prosper  as  a  nation  and  as  in- 

American  dipping.    W ithout  lenew  P     p        ^  gurplus 

xug  ,tn«  trf£fieA*n£^^  of      products      for      the  surplus 

cue  death  or  1 26  » en  without  of  products  which  other  people  have 

eluding  women  ^.^Jp"''1^  to  sell.     If,  for  instance,  our  farmers 

discussing  the  sinking  of :  any  paru  nQ  mofe             or  wheat 

cular  ship,  and  witnout  even  tonsiuer  ^      g  ^  many 

ing  the  t0Fp«eP""^n  aeniect  not  to  farmers  would  be  compelled  to  <mit 
promises  ot  Gf^^J^T%^\i°e  raising  cotton  and  wheat  and  would 
sm*  ships  without  l^f***1**^*    USe  their  lands  for  other  farm  pro- 

o'r^ecilS"  K  her  d  SEatioU  ol  ducts  and  thereby  they  would  cause  a 
he  recaliea  tnai  iu  uei  extend     surplus  production  in  all  farm  pro- 

purpose  ot  January  ol ,1917 aJ°  e™     du*s<    To  have  acCepted  Germany's 

the  submal;infafvonaenff°t,Gerreein  to  s  S  dictation,  therefore,  would  have  been 

luance  and  ^.J^J^^J^  to  put  our  agriculture  in  a  state  of 

ali  ships  re ,gard les ;s  oi  fla|  or  ^  complete  suffocation  by  taking  from 

she  offered  to  ^is  country  as  a tspecia^  Qf  ^  hg 

SSTa  wrelleSchfwaye?odlfhSe ,  S  P^^wjjt  he  needed  for 

of  Falmouth  England Lupoi. ^condUion  h»°^g  ~f™^k  at  would  forbid 

that  it  should  b    Btr^ed  with  three  fl  ^  .q  ^ 

stripes ;  each  a ^  meter  wide,  white  ana  .         g          fc  .q  ^  .q_ 

red  alternating  and  upon tb *  fnrtner  r>    Therefore  to 

condition  that  a  guaranty  be >    given  Germany's  dictation 

that  such  ships  should  not  carry  con  woul/have  restricted  us  to  imports 

traband.  f        Germany  alone  and  would  have 

Perhaps  one  ship  *  week  each  way  ug         ^         ^  ^  ^  tQ 

would  accomodate  the  Pleasure  seek  industries. 

ers  but  how  much  o- f  our  export ^and  egced  in  the  Umit. 

import  business  would    it    accommo     ^  Qf  ^  ^  &  wg  wou]d 

date?  ^    c     i  orpins*  Tiinp  30     have  conceded  the  right  of  Germany 

In  the  fiscal  *™  *™  to  regulate  our  exports  and  imports 

1913,  we  exported  to  ^lope  farm pro  gee      ^  ^  hereafter 

ducts  to  the  value  of  J^f^^l  We  had  the  choice  of  submitting  to 
Among  these  products  are  the  follow     ^  dictation  Qr  Qf  flgMing  tQ  main. 

ing:                                    -nsftl99  tain  our  right  to  sell  and  to  buy  where- 

Animals,  live   ?    o'oon's^  ever  we  might  sell  or  buy  to  advan- 

Dairy  Products                       I'qqi  cm  tase.    It  is  inconceivable    that  an 

Eggs    American  citizen,  regardless  of  his 

Packing-house  products       l".'^^  material  interests;  could  yield  to  such 

-Cotton    dictation  by  a  foreign  power  but  on 

Fruits                                 oVa  coo  791  the  low  Plane  01  material  interests 

Grain  and  Grain  Products  210,5Z,vzi  we  had  to  fight  Germany  or  cease  to 

Oil  Cake  and  Oil  Cake  Meal  29,444,^  be  a  nation  of  prosperous  producers 

Oil,  Vegetable                     ^'oro'toc  and  become  a  nation    of    peons  to 

Tobacco                               49,...).5,yy.)  Prussian  autocracy. 

Let  us  consider  the  two  items  ot  

cotton  and  wheat.    The  cotton  con- 
sists of  4,562,295,673  pounds  or  9,124,-  new  PRODUCE  REGULATIONS 
591  bales    The  cotton  alone :  would  re-  EUminati      unjustifiable  saies  from 
quire  at  the .  rate  o 10 ^000  ^ Jo  the  wholegafer  tQ  anotherf  stopping 
ship  more  than  900 .ship  cargoes.    As  j  tfon  in  ..futures  »  and  having 
there  are  only  52  weeks  in  the  year  ^                 aQd  ,y 
it  will  be  seen  how  long  it  would  ^  direct  rQute  from 
take  a  ship  a  week  to  move  the  cotton  d        t0  consumer  are  the  chief 
alone.   The  whe at  cons isted  , ^f  91  602  •  i                      ^  ^         ^  ^ 
974  bushels    "  will  be  an  in  eresting  J        Food  Administration,s  licens. 
calculation. for  the  children  to  figure  aimed 
out  how  many  cargoes  of  2500  tons  *               fundamental  purposes  of 
each  would  be  required  to  rnove  th  s  o       &nd            entire  sygtem 

wheat  to  Europe  and  ho^J0°!r^  of  licensing  is  to  get  the  largest  pos- 
would  take  at  the  rate  of  one  cargo    gJble  ghare  q{  m*  consumer>s  dolIar 

a  week.   a„.x_  qtw1     to  the  producer."    In    these  words 

As  to  these  two  mam  Products  and  |  Haskel  Qf  the 

as  to  other  farm    Products    not    to  » Administration  sums    up  the 

speak  of  manufactured  prod  nets,  their  fa         farmer  wm  De 

commercial  value  depends  upon  tbe  . 

foregin  market  Without  a  foreign  be?hnete^ensing  8ystem  which  went 
market  for  cotton  for ^stance  even  November  1  does  not  apply 
this  year  with  f  P*W  ;  °P  j  directly  to  farmers  or  farmers'  organ- 
only  12  mill  on  bales  we  have  for  ex  lzatlons  and  is  directed  chiefly  at 
port  something  like  fi ve  ™  5f*3  wasteful  and  unfair  practices  in  the 
above  the  American  consumpt  on  o  handling  of  food  products  between  the 
approximately  seven  m  lion  bales.  If  £  consumer.  But  with 
we  could  not  export  cot  on  therefore,  ^  pract,ceB  stopped  or  diminished, 
we  would  have  a  surplus ,  o  five  m  1-  producer  la  expected  to  benefit  in 
Hon  bales  and  that  surplus  would  *  Qne  .g  &  r 
cause  cotton  to  decline  from  the  ag  Qf  reason. 
present  high  price  of  26  or  "  cento  &  consumer  made  pos- 
a  pound  to  a  price  Jar  below  the  cost  »  ^  Blve  distributing 
of  production.    A«  Itotratlve  o   thl  *  Another  benefit  will  be  the 

point  .8  n^"l^/^.r^^  confidence  of  the  producer  himself  re- 
conditions in  1914  when  at  the  begin-  h  ductfJ 
ning  of  the  war  shipping  was  uncer-  J^11"^,1  0  nandled  ,n  a  dl8tributing 
tain  and  as  a  consequence  cotton  sold  a^eDmelnnder  govcrnment  supervision 

at  six  or  seven  cents  a  pound.   Iwen   — — o  * 

with  the  short  wheat  crop  this  year 

we  have  something  like  100  million  VERY  TRUE 

bushels  more  than  we  need  for  con-  Fay — "Of  course  one  can't  believe 

sumption  In  the  United  States.    It  everything  one  hears." 

happens  that  Europe  needs  not  only  May — "Oh,  no,  but  one  can  repeat 

that  100  millions  but  very  much  more,  it." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  Y  OU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


A    BARGAIN    FOR    A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  ?50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.  Write  me  about  it  today. 
W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 

Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


$1,000   PROFIT   PER   ACRE;  GROWING 
THE  ALTON  IMPROVED  RED 
RASPBERRY. 

$500  in  grand  prizes  absolutely  given 
away  free  to  my  customers.  Prizes  award- 
ed November  1,  1917,  and  April  20,  1918. 

Hardiest  of  all,  the  most  productive  of 
any  raspberry  known.  It  commences  to 
ripen  its  enormous  crop  July  1st,  and  con- 
tinues to  bear  heavily  during  the  months 
of  July,  August  and  September.  Enor- 
ous  in  size,  delicious  in  flavor,  beautiful 
in  color.  It's  a  prize  winner,  the  money 
making  king  of  all.  It's  as  far  ahead  of 
the  common  sorts  as  the  self  binder  is 
ahead  of  the  old  reap  hook.  One  acre  is 
worth  more  than  20  or  30  acres  of  com- 
mon farm  crops.  Plants  sold  with  a  3 
year  guarantee  money  back  if  not  as  1 1 
presented.  If  desired  6  months  to  three 
years.  Let  me  help  you  get  started  in 
this  pleasant  and  profitable  business  as 
I  have  many  others.  This  berry  is  high- 
ly recommended  by  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Stewart  County  Agricultural  Agent.  Only 
a  limited  number  of  plants  for  sale,  could 
not  supply  the  demand  for  these  plants 
last  season. 

Each  order  filled  in  its  turn.  Its  just 
as  good  to  set  out  plants  in  the  fall  as  in 
the  spring.  Part  of  the  prize  contest 
closes  November  1,  1917.  Write  me  at 
once  for  free  pamphlet  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  berry,  also  the  grand 
prize  contest. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


32  acres  of  land  with  a  modern  6-roomj 
brick  house,  large  barn,  two  ga-;S 
rages,  chicken  coops  and  otheti 
outbuildings.  We  consider  this 
one  of  the  best  buys  we  have  hadl 
on  our  listings  for  some  time.  Wej 
can  divide  this  property  in  any.) 
size  tract  you  wish,  from  two! 
acres  to  the  full  amount,  at  a- 
price  of  $250  per  acre.  Improve- 
ments are  extra.  $1000  down,  $50 1 
per  month. 


60  acres  of  land  2%  miles  from  Tremon-1 
ton.  This  land  is  highly  culti- 
vated;  has  a  5-room  house,  granT 
ary,  stable  and  other  outbuildings^ 
The  land  planted  last  season  to 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets  and  grain 
There  is  one  team,  wagon,  plom 
and  harrow  that  will  pass  witW 
the  sale  of  this  farm  at  a  price 
of  $135  per  acre. 


On  the  state  highway,  two  miles  wesg 
of  Tremonton,  we  have  185  acre<| 
which   we   can   sell  you   at  ^lO? 
per  acre.    This  farm  is  under  cui-i 
tivation,  has    a    10-room  house 
granary,  stable  and    other  out 
buildings.    This  farm  can  be 
vided  to  suit  purchaser.  Onfl 
fourth  down  and  ten  years  on 
balance  at  a  reasonable  rate 
interest. 


We  have  one  40-acre  farm  in  the  Be 
River  Valley  which  we  can  se 
at  $115  per  acre;  one-fourtl 
down  and  ten  years  on  the  baa 
ance  at  6  per  cent  interest.  Tha 
land  has  a  full  water  right  from 
the  Bear  River  canal  and  is  all 
under  cultivation.  If  you  an 
looking  for  a  farm  that  will  pay 
for  itself,  you  should  investigat 
this. 


H.  A.  PINEGAR 


Wellington 


Utah 


CAMAS  PRAIRIE,  IDAHO. 

480  acres  land,  123  cattle,  17  horses, 
2  mowers,  rake,  buck  rake,  hay  der- 
rick, spring  wagon,  2  lumber  wagons, 
sleighs,  chop  mill,  gasoline  engine, 
drill,  binder,  discs  harrow  and  other 
tools.  With  this  place  goes  165  tons 
hay.   Price  $17,500.00. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


We  have  several  farms  in  Cache  Va 
for  sale  at  10  per  cent  down 
time  of  purchase  and  ten  ye 
on  the  balance  at  7  per  cent 
terest.     The  soil  is  of  a 
loam  nature,   easily  worked 
very   productive,    and   is  locat 
within  one  mile  of  the  town 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
road  station.    At  a  price  of  fjl 
$100  to  $110  per  acre,  dependfg 
upon  the  piece  selected. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Wasatch  963. 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 
ANEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
Writ* 

Melville  Land  Company 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    24,  1917 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 


(255)  15 


POULTRY 


FEEDING  PULLETS. 
Failure  to  Lay  May  Be  Due  to  Under- 
feeding— Rations  Must  Be  Sub- 
stantial. 

Every  year  at  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter many  poultry  keepers  are  disap- 
pointed and  puzzled  by  the  failure  of 
apparently  wellgrown  pullets  to  lay 
according  to  expectation.  They  can 
not  understand  why  early  pullets  that 
seemed  to  be  developing  nicely  and 
show  the  usual  signs  of  being  near 
laying  should  remain  at  that  stage  ,for 
weeks  and  sometimes  for  months. 
Full  Feeding  Necessary. 

Where  the  conditions  are  as  de- 
scribed, the  most  common  cause  of 
deferred  laying  is  an  insufficient 
ration. 

Underfeeding  in  the  early  fall  oc- 
curs oftenest  through  the  failure  of 
the  poultry  keeper  to  increase  the  food 
given  to  pullets  on  range  as  much  as 
is  necessary  to  make  up  for  diminu- 
tion in  the  supplies  secured  by  forag- 
ing. 

Underfeeding  after  the  pullets  are 
put  into  winter  quarters  is  usually 
due  to  excess  of  care  to  prevent  them 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
@  $2.50  to  $3.50  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Provo  Utah 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  & 


Co. 


Milling 


802  Kearns-  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


.Make  Idle 
Winter  Day* 
Profitable 

If  yon  have  a  farm  eneine 
and  a  team  and  a  desire  tomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An. 
"American"  needs  less  power  and 
■aws  mora  lumber  at  less  coat.  It 
is  the  quality  mill ,  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experiencetorun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Bold  by 
Landsi   6V  Company 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
MIIIb  on  hand. 
Prompt  «hipment. 


from  becoming  too  fat  to  lay. 

In  either  case  the  remedy  is  to  feed 
the  birds  all  that  they  will  eat  of  a 
substantial  ration  furnishing  in  pro- 
per variety  the  food  elements  requir- 
ed, taking  care  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  for  as  much  exercise  as  will 
keep  them  in  good  condition  under 
heavy  feeding. 

While  pullets  remain  on  range  the 
only  changes  in  diet  usually  necessary 
as  cool  weather  comes  on  are  to  In- 
crease the  quantities  of  food  given, 
especially  corn  and  corn  products,  and 
if  green  food  on  the  range  is  running 
short,  to  supply  what  is  required  to 
make  up  the  shortage. 

The  Change  to  Winter  Quarters 
It  is  desirable  to  have  pullets  in 
their  winter  quarters  about  a  month 
before  they  are  expected  to  begin  lay- 
ing. Moving  them  at  the  stage  does 
not  retard  laying,  while  if  they  are 
moved  shortly  before  or  after  begin- 
ing  to  lay  the  change  may  set  them 
back  several  weeks. 

Pullets  that  will  not  begin  laying 
before  winter  sets  in  may  be  left  in 
the  coops  which  they  occupied  while 
growing  as  long  as  the  weather  per- 
mits them  to  range. 

Winter  Rations  for  Pullets. 
When  the  pullets  are  in  winter 
quarters  and  are  dependent  upon  the 
feeder  for  all  green  food  and  animal 
food  as  well  as  for  grain,  one  of  the 
following  rations  will  supply  the 
variety  required.  The  proportions  in- 
dicated are  parts  by  weight. 

Ration  No.  1. 
Dry  mash. — 3   parts   bran,   2  parts 
middlings,  4  parts  corn  meal,  1  part 
beef  scrap  or  fish  meal. 

Scratch  feed. — 2  parts  cracked  corn, 
1  part  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  or  mix- 
ture of  the  three. 

Green  feed. — As  available,  in  con- 
stant supply. 

Ration  No.  2. 
Dry  mash. — 5  parts  mixed  feed  (bran 
and  middlings),  4  parts  corn  meal,  1 
part  beef  scrap  or  fish  meal. 
Scratch  feed. — Cracked  corn. 
Green  feed. — Cabbage,  in  constant 
supply. 

Ration  No.  3. 
Dry  mash. — 6  parts  corn  meal,  3 
parts  bran,  1  part  beef  scrap  or  fish 
meal. 

Scratch  feed. — Wheat. 

Green   feed. — Sprouted    oats,  cab- 
bage, or  mangel  beets. 

Ration  No.  4. 

Dry  mash. — 6  parts  corn  meal,  3 
parts  bran,  1  part  beef  scrap  or  fish 
meal. 

Scratch  feed. — Heavy  oats 

Green  feed. — Sprouted  oats. 
Ration  No.  5. 

Dry  mash.— 13  parts  corn  meal,  1 
part  beef  scrap. 

Scratch  feed. — 2  parts  cracked  corn, 
1  part  oats. 

Selecting  a  Ration. 

In  deciding  upon  a  ration  a  poul- 
try keeper  should  be  governed  largely 
by  the  availability  and  cost  of  food- 
stuffs in  his  locality.  The  common 
grains  do  not  differ  extremely  in  com- 
position and  food  value. 


the  eggs  may  be  removed  and  placed 
under  a  quieter  hen  whose  eggs  are 
hatching  at  the  same  time. 

An  incubator  may  also  be  used  to 
keep  the  earliest  hatched  chickens 
warm,  in  case  they  are  removed  from 
the  nest.  If  the  eggs  hatch  unevenly, 
those  which  are  slow  in  hatching  may 
be  placed  under  other  hens,  as  hens 
often  get  restless  after  a  part  of  the 
chickens  are  out,  allowing  the  remain- 
ing eggs  to  become  cooled  at  tbe  very 
time  when  steady  heat  is  necessary. 
Remove  the  egg  shells  and  any  eggs 
which  have  not  hatched  as  soon  as 
the  hatching  is  over.  Hens  should 
be  fed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
eggs  are  hatched,  as  feeding  tends  to 
keep  them  quiet;  otherwise  many 
hens  will  leave  the  nest.  In  most 
cases  it  is  best  that  the  hen  remain 
on  the  nest  and  brood  the  chickens 
for  at  least  24  hours  after  the  hatch- 
ing is  over. 

Powder  the  hen  with  a  good  insect 
powder  before  moving  her  and  the 
chickens  to  the  brood  coop.  The  hen 
should  be  dusted  every  two  weeks  or 
as  often  as  necessary  until  tbe  chick- 
ens are  weaned.  U  lice  become 
thick  on  the  chickens,  or  if  they  are 
troubled  with  "head  lice,"  a  very 
little  grease,  such  as  lard  or  vase- 
line, may  be  applied  with  the  fingers 
on  the  head,  neck,  under  the  wings, 
and  around  the  vent.  Great  care 
should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  get 
too  much  grease  on  the  chickens,  as 
it  will  stop  their  growth  and  in  some 
cases  may  prove  fatal. 

The  brood  coop  should  be  cleaned 
at  least  once  a  week  and  kept  free 
from  mites.  If  mites  are  found  in  the 
coop,  it  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  sprayed  with  kerosene  oil  or 
crude  petroleum.  From  1  to  2  inches 
of  sand  or  dry  dirt  or  a  thin  layer  of 
straw  or  fine  hay  should  be  spread 
on  the  floor  of  the  coop.  Brood  coops 
should  be  moved  weekly  to  fresh 
ground,  preferably  where  there  is  new 
grass.  Shade  is  very  essential  in 
rearing  chickens,  especially  during 
warm  weather;  therefore,  the  coops 
should  be  placed  in  the  shade  when- 
ever possible.  A  cornfield  makes  fine 
range  for  young  chickens,  as  owing  to 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  they  get 
many  bugs  and  worms  and  have  fresh 
soil  to  run  on  most  o,f  the  time  and 
enjoy  abundant  shade. 

All  the  chickens  should  be  toe-punch- 
ed or  marked  before  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  brooder  or  brood  coop, 
so  that  their  ages  and  breeding  readily 
can  be  determined  after  they  are 
matured.  Farmers  frequently  keep  old 
hens  on  their  farms  and  kill  the 
younger  hens  and  pullets,  because  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  between 
them  after  the  pullets  have  matured. 
 o  


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Pair.    19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  8ALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Hom«  of  the  Champion  Duroci" 


Better  anticipate  your  requlrmenta 
now. 

Cotton  Seed  Cake — Corn 
Sunripe  Stock  Food— Hay 

BROWN    BROKERAGE  CO. 
  Ogden,  Utah. 


CARE  OF  THE  HEN  AND  CHICKS 

The  proper  brooding  of  chickens 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations 
on  many  poultry  farms,  especially  for 
the  beginner.  Many  poultry  keepers 
who  are  able  to  obtain  good  egg  yields 
and  fair  hatches  make  a  failure  of 
brooding  chickens,  either  in  raising 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  chick- 
ens hatched  or  in  failing  to  rear 
strong,  vigorous  birds  which  develop 
into  good  breeding  stock.  Brooding  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and 
no  one  system  has  given  perfect  sat- 
isfaction. 

Rearing   Chickens    With  Hens. 

Sitting  hens  should  be  confined  to 
slightly  darkened  nests  at  hatching 
time  and  not  disturbed  unless  they 
step  on  or  pick  their  chickens  when 
hatching,  In  which  case  the  chickens 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  dry,  in 
a  basket  lined  with  flannel  or  some 
other  warm  material,  and  kept  near  a 
fire  until  all  the  eggs  are  hatched;  or 


HOW  TO  TRAP  A  SKUNK 

Skunk  are  not  as  wary  and  there- 
fore less  difficult  to  trap  than  the 
other  furbearers.  In  my  experience 
I  have  found  these  methods  to  give 
the  best  results. 

The  best  place  to  set  traps  for 
skunks  is  at  the  entrance  of  their 
dens.  Dig  a  hole  large  enough  for  the 
trap  and  cover  it  with  dirt,  grass  or 
leaves.  It  is  best  to  set  the  trap  back 
in  the  hole  a  distance  so  as  to  lessen 
the  chances  of  catching  a  dog.  Fasten 
the  chain  to  a  stone  or  stake  and  he 
careful  that  it  is  stretched  out  its  full 
length  away  from  the  hole,  since  if 
the  skunk  is  allowed  to  pull  the  trap 
back  in  his  den  you  are  apt  to  have 
trouble  in  getting  him  out. 

Another  way,  when  the  dens  cannot 
be  found,  is  to  take  some  rocks  and 
build  up  two  little  walls  about  one 
foot  high  and  ten  inches  apart.  Lay 
a  few  sticks  and  leaves  over  it,  leav- 
ing each  end  open  so  that  Mr.  Skunk 
can  see  through.  Place  a  piece  of 
bait — rabbit,  corn,  sparrows,  mice, 
etc. — in  the  center  of  this  tunnel,  then 
set  a  trap  at  each  entrance.  No 
skunk  will  pass  this  set  by  and  fail  to 
get  caught. 

Skunks  can  be  killed  and  prevented 
omitting  their  scent  by  shooting  them 
through  the  center  of  the  neck  with  a 
rifle  or  by  breaking  their  backs  with 
a  long  pole.  Be  careful  not  to  cut 
deep  when  skinning  and  there  is  no 
danger  from  the  scent.  The  odor  can 
be  removed  from  hands  or  clothing  by 
the  use  of  kerosene. 


KE8KO  FARM 

Ranches  at  Ephralm,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bull*  and  76  Heitera 

also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
SteerB  and  Heifera.  To  those  who 
know  us,  w«  need  no  introduction, 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  you 
acquaintance.  See  tne-ie  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 

SEEDS  WANTED 

We  buy  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet 
Clover,  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Send 
us  your  samples  for  bids. 

Mailing  bags  for  samples  sent  fr  . 

THE  MANGELSDORF  SEED  CO. 

Atchison,  Kansas. 

FOB  SALE 

Tread  powers  suitable  for  sheep, 
dogs,  goats,  burros  or  ponies. 
Very  low  prices  for  immediate 
sale. 

H.  E.  WALKER 

Box  964,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  registered  Holstein  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age.  From  dams  producing 
60414  and  60714  tbs.  butter  in  are  year 
respectively.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
ous herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
over  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
at  farmers  prices. 

H.   H.  STIYER 
Bu»l  Idaho 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KESKO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  UOAio 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  Bond  as 
part  pay  on  the  above.  » 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  if  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  want. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your 
self — utilize  and  save  the  west 's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con 
serve  this  bountiful  harvest- 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser 
ving.  Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and. 
for  preserving  and  canninp  wil1 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


What  kind  of  music 
will  there  be 
in  your  home 
this  Christmas? 


c 


(  HRISTMAS  AND  MUSIC  are  inseparable.  You  cannot  think  ofChristmas 
without  thinking  of  music — all  kinds  of  good  music.  What  kind  of  music 
will  there  be  in  .pour  home  this  Christmas  ?  What  instrument  and  what  voices 
will  entertain  you? 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  realize  that  all  voices,  and  all  musical  instruments, 
excepting  one,  have  their  limitations?  As  wonderful  as  a  piano  is,  it  can  give  you 
only  piano  music;  as  beautiful  as  an  organ  is,  it  can  give  you  only  organ  music;  as 
marvelous  as  the  human  voice  is,  it  can  only  sing.  It  is  the  same  with  the  violin, 
the  cornet,  the  accordion  or  any  other  instrument  which  you  might  have  in  your 
home  or  might  consider  purchasing.  These  are  excellent  in  their  way,  but  we  are 
sure  you  will  agree  that  none  of  them  is  completely  satisfying. 

It  is  different  with  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola.  It  has  no  musical 
limitations,  for  it  is  all  voices  and  all  instruments  in  one  and  it  brings  into  the  home 
all  kinds  and  classes  of  music,  from  the  greatest  of  operatic  numbers  sung  by  the 
most  famous  of  singers  to  the  simplest  of  popular  and  comic  songs  sung  by  the 
cleverest  performers  in  their  line;  from  the  performances  of  great  military  bands  and 
symphony  orchestras  to  the  snappy  music  of  the  ever  popular  banjo. 

The  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  is  not  an  instrument  that  you  must  forbid 
the  children  touching  for  fear  of  putting  something  out  of  order.  Even  a  very 
young  child  can  readily  learn  to  operate  this  marvelous  instrument,  for  it  is  simplic- 
ity in  itself  and  is  not  readily  put  out  of  order,  and  the  Blue  Amberol  records  are 
almost  unbreakable  and  unwearable.  With  the  Amberola  you  do  not  even  have 
to  bother  to  change  needles.  There  are  no  needles  to  change.  Instead  of  needles 
Mr.  Edison  uses  a  GENUINE  DIAMOND,  ground  and  polished  to  fit  per- 
frtly  in  the  grooves  of  the  record,  and  so  perfectly  round  and  smooth  that  it  has 


no  effect  on  the  record.  As  you  know,  a  diamond  never  wears  out.  To  operate 
the  Edison  Amberola  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  on  a  record  and  lower  the 
reproducer  so  as  to  bring  the  diamond  stylus  (reproducer  point)  into  contact  with 
the  record.    Besides  keeping  the  Amberola  wound  up  and  oiled,  there  is  nothing 

else  to  do. 

Read  Our  Liberal  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

It  is  Mr.  Edison's  wish  that  you  hear  his  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  home.  In 
order  that  Mr.  Edison's  wish  should  be  fulfilled,  we  will  place  a  New  Edison 
Diamond  Amberola  and  a  choice  selection  of  Blue  Amberol  records  in  your  home 
for  three  days.  Play  them  to  your  heart's  content,  invite  your  friends  in  to  enjoy 
the  music  with  you.  At  the  end  of  three  days  tell  us  that  you  want  to  buy  the 
instrument  and  records  for  cash,  that  you  want  to  buy  them  on  terms,  or  that  you 
do  not  care  to  purchase  at  that  time  and  request  us  to  call  for  the  Amberola  and 
the  records.  We  leave  it  entirely  to  you  whether  you  keep  the  instrument  and 
records  or  whether  you  send  them  back.  Whatever  your  decision,  we  shall  con- 
sider the  matter  at  an  end.  You  will  be  under  no  obligation  whatever.  We  will 
be  the  ones  to  feel  obligated  to  you  for  permitting  us  to  place  the  instrument  and 
records  on  trial  in  your  home.  Thousands  of  families  throughout  America  are 
enjoying  these  free  trials  because  of  Mr.  Edison's  desire  that  no  one  should  miss 
hearing  his  marvelous  invention.  Why  not  you?  You  are  just  as  much  entitled 
to  the  opportunity  as  anyone  else,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  take 
advantage  of  it.  When  requesting  your  free  trial,  please  use  the  coupon  at  the 
bottom  of  this  page. 


Send  for  the  Beautiful  Amberola  Booklet.    It  is  FREE 


The  Music  You  Get  When  You  Own  an  EDISON  AMBEROLA 


Music  was  never  more  welcome  in  the  American  home  than  it  is  today.  Home 
haa  never  meant  more  to  Americans  than  it  does  today.  With  some  of  our  boys 
at  the  front  and  many  preparing  to  go,  the  ter.derest  and  deepest  emotions  surge 
through  our  souls.  It  is  then  that  nothing  is  more  appropriate  than  good  music  as 
the  companion  of  our  leisure  hours.  W  hatever  your  tastes,  whatever  your  mood, 
there  are  many  selections  in  the  Blue  Ambercl  Record  Catalog  to  suit — beautiful 
old  hymns  that  seem  to  just  lift  you  out  of  your  immediate  surroundings  to  a  higher 
plane  where  the  spirit  is  free  and  unfettered  by  the  irksomeness  of  the  daily  routine 


— thrilling  band  records  that  just  make  you  feel  like  getting  up  and  marching 
around  the  room — noble  patriotic  numbers  that  would  stir  the  heart  of  a  traitor — 
tender  old  and  new  songs  and  ballads  that  go  straight  to  your  heart— majestic 
grand  opera  that  appeals  to  the  deepest  of  human  emotions — lively  dance  pieces, 
ragtime  and  funny  records — entertainment  of  all  kinds  for  young  and  old. 

So  that  you  may  have  an  idea  of  the  many  wonderful  selections  to  be  found  in  the 
Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog,  we  have  picked  a  few  here  and  there  and  they're 
printed  below.    Look  them  over.    You  are  sure  to  find  many  of  your  favorites. 


ijj  '    FOR  CHRISTMAS 
Angels  from  the  Realms  of  Clory 
Bella  of  Christmas 
Birthday  of  a  King 
Haiti  HalM  Day  ol  Days 
Hark!  Hark!  My  So..! 
It  Came  Upcn  the  Midajsht  Clear 
Joy  to  the  World 
Night  B  fore  Christmas 
Old  Jim's  Christmas  Hymn 
O  Liftl?  Town  of  Bethlehem 
Once  in  Royal  David's  City 
Ring  Out  the  Bel!:  for  Chriccrnas 
Ring  Out.  Wild  Bells 
Santa  Claus 
Silent  Night 
Star  of  Bethlehem 
Sweet  Christmas  Bells 
When  Christmas  Bells  ?rr  Tiny,  n  J 


SACRED 

Ave  Maria 

Btautiful  Isle  of  Somewhere 

Crucifix 

God  s  Love,  His  Mercy  Brightens 
My  Ain  Countrie 
P.cck  of  Ages 
Fac;  to  Face 

QUARTETS 

The  Bridge' 

Come  Where  Mjr  Love  Lies  Dreaming 

Darling  N.-.liie  Cray 

Maple  Leal  Forever 

M-ssa's  ir.  de  Cold,  Coid  Ground 


HAWAIIAN 
Aloha  Oe  (Farewell  to  Thee) 
Kamehameha  March 
Medley  of  Hawaiian  Airs 
Moani  Ke  Ala 
Waialae  (Waltz  Song) 
Kolco 
Pulupe 

BANDS 

At  the  Mill  March 

Battle  of  the  Marne — Descriptive 

Benediction  of  the  Poignards — Huguenots 

Glowworm 

Humpty  Dumpty  Rag 

l;i  the  Clock  Store — Descriptive  Fantasia 

Jolly  Copprrsmith — with  Anvil,  Singing  and  Whistling 

jV!y  Old  Kentucky  I  iomc  Fantasia 

U::it^d  States  Passing  in  Review 


INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 
I  Hope  I  Don't  Intrude,  Bells 
King  of  Air  March.  Xylophone 
Kiss  Waltz,  Saxophone 
Lullaby — Jocelyn,  Cornet 
Medley  of  Southern  Airs,  Banjo 
Old  Black  Joe,  Piano 
Peg  o"  My  Heart.  Violin 

DANCE 

Carnival  One-Step 

Destiny  Waltz 

Good-Nijlit  Waltz 

Money  Musk  Medley  Virginia  Reel 

Oh,  You  Silv'ry  Bells  Medley  Two-Step 

Old  Comrades  March 

Stopl  Look  I  ListenlFox  Trot 

Ticking  Love  Taps  Fox  "I  rot 

Leg  of  Mutton  One  St:p 


GRAND  OPERA 
Elisir  d'Amore — -Una  furtiva  lagrima 

Faust — Air  des  Bijoux 
Pagliacci — Prologue 
Rigoletto — Caro  nome 
Trio  from  Faust 
Bridal  Chorus  from  Lohengrin 
Mignon— Ahl  Non  credevi  tu 

VOCAL  DUET? 

All  Aboard  for  Blanket  Bay 

As  We  Parted  at  the  Gate 

Auf  Wicdcrsehen — The  Blue  Paradis' 

Barcarolle  (Oh,  Lovely  Night)— Tales  of  Hoffman 

Every  Little  Movement — Madame  Sherry 

For  You 

Good-Bye,  Good  Luck.  God  Bless  You 

Land  of  Golden  Dreams 

I  Was  Never  Nearer  Hcuven  in  My  Life 


IDAHO 
ALBION — E.  M.  Snodgrass 
BLACKFOOT— T.  A.  Hayes 
BOISE—  Sampson  Music  Co. 
BUHL — C.  D.  Boring  Drug  Co. 
BURL/EY— Paulson  Jewelry  Co. 
CALDWELL- Sutton    &  Mc- 
Artor 

PRIOGS — James  F.  Griggs 
EMM  ITT— W.  J.  Easton 
FILER — F.  E.  Drake 
HAILEY— J.  J.  Tracy 
IDAHO  FALLS — Alma  Marker 
IDAHO  FALLS—  Oeo.  M.  Scott 
KIMBERLEY— Stowes 
Pharmacy 


PROUDFIT   SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 
EDISON   DEALERS  WHO  GIVE    FREE  TRIALS 


MALAD—  B.   B.  Davis 
MT.  HOME— F.  J.  Pilliner 
MONTPELIER — Thor  C. 

Nielsen 
NAMPA — Tom  Poole 
POCATEIvLO — H.  H.  Whittlesey 
PRESTON — Fobs  Bros. 
ST.  ANTHONY— Ashcraft 

Jewelry  Co. 
SODA  SPRINGS— C.  A.  Piar 
TWIN  FALLS— Colwell  & 

Spargur 
UTAH 

BINGHAM  CANYON— M.  L. 
James 

BRIGHAM  CITY— Hansen 
Furniture  Co. 


CEDAR  CITY— Leigh  Furni- 
ture Co. 
FATUVIEW— Chas.  Peacock 
LOGAN— Harris  Music  Co. 
M  A  NTT— W.  M.  Taylor 
MONRO  10 — Monroe  Drug  Co. 
OGDEN— Proudflt  Sporting 

Goods  Co. 
PANQUITCH— Elko  Pharmacy 
PARK  CITY— Paul  Bros  & 

Wilson- 
PAYSON— C.  E.  Smith 
SALT    LAKE    CITY— Keith 

O'nrlpn  Co 

COLORADO 
GRAND  JUNCTION— H.  W. 

Vorbeck 


WYOMING 
KEMMERER— Kemmer  ITdw. 

and  Furniture  Co. 
POO?  SPRINGS— Henry  Chlpp. 
AFTON— Burton  Mercantile  Co. 

NEVADA 
ELKO—  Dupont  Pharmacy 
ELY — Ira  J.  McKnight 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 
BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 
EDISON  DEALER 

Plcax  tend  mc  the. Amberola  Book  and  particular*  about  uour  FREE  TRIAL 
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The  Necessity  of  Increased 

Meat  Production 


Utah  Will  Increase  Her 

Number  of  Hogs 


After  a  short  period  of  war  experi- 
ence we  are  learning  many  things 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  do 
in  order  to  win.  At  the  time  the  war 
began  we  were  only  producing  enough 
meat  for  our  own  consumption.  The 
war  has  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
help  our  allies  by  feeding  the  people 
of  Europe  and  the  soldiers  who  are 
doing  the  fighting.  The  great  demand 
and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  to  help  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  exports  of  pork  products 
and  today  ham  and  bacon  are  among 
our  luxuries  instead  of  among  our 
necessities. 

In  Europe  the  supply  of  livestock 
is  growing  less  all  the  time.  To  date 
the  war  has  caused  a  slaughter  of 
28,000,000  cattle,  54,000,000  sheep  and 
32,000,000  hogs. 

What  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
do  in  the  future  in  sacrificing  more 
of  their  livestock  no  one  seems  to 
know. 

America  can  help  and  must  do  her 
part  by  producing  more  livestock. 
Under  government  control  the  price 
of  meats  will  be  made  so  that  the 
producer  is  promised  a  profit. 

Newspaper  reports  tell  us  that  the 
Huns  are  short  of  fats  and  oils  and 
we  look  upon  this  as  one  of  their 
weakest  points.  Why  not  reverse  the 
thought  and  say  with  plenty  of  meats, 
fats  and  oils  they  will  be  one  of  our 
greatest  helps  to  win  the  war.  Fats 
must  be  grown  and  the  hogs  is  the  one 
animal  that  can  do  it — time  and 
Quantity  being  considered. 

From  the  best  of  authorities  we  are 
told  that  not  only  are  we  about  one 
fifth  short  in  the  number  of  hogs,  but 
they  are  smaller  than  usual. 

We  must  realize  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  producing  more  livestock.  We 
are  confronted  by  a  shortage  and 
fighting  a  military  power  that  has 
shown  wonderful  resourcefulness  and 
little  or  no  mercy.  Who  wants  such 
a  power  to  control  us — no  true  Ameri- 
can— then  we  must  win  and  every 
thing  possible  should  be  done  to 
make  the  conflict  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  Food  Administration  who  are 
making  a  very  careful  study  of  the  live- 
stock shortage  seem  to  realize  the  sit- 
uation. Mr.  Hoover  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  regard  to  the  hog 
problem: 

j»If  we  are  to  maintain  our  supplies 
to  the  allies,  we  have  only  one  of  two 
courses,  or  a  combination  of  both: 
first,  we  must  reduce  our  consump- 
tion of  pork  products  to  the  prewar 
normal  or  better;  and,  second,  we 
mast  increase  our  production.  If  we 
discontinue  exports,  we  will  move  the 
German  line  from  France  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard, 
[j  Pork  products  have  an  Influence  in 
this  present  world  situation  wider  than 
one  would  ordinarily  attribute  to  them. 
The  human  body  must  have  a  certain 
amonnt  of  dally  intake  of  fat.  Whether 
this  fat  Is  by  means  of  dairy  products, 


by  vegetable  oil,  or  by  pork  products 
becomes  a  secondary  question  in  time 
of  complete  national  stress,  because 
pork  products  to  some  degree  will 
substitute  for  the  other  fats. 

Increased  production  in  pork  fats 
can  be  accomplished  with    a  great 
deal  more  rapidity  than  increased  pro- 
duction of  dairy  products  and  on  a 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Utah  will  do  her  part  and  next 
year  will  see  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  in  our  State. 

With  the  assurance  from  the  Feder- 
al Food  Administration  that  the  price 
of  hogs  will  be  based  on  the  cost  of 
production  and  that  the  hog  growers 
will  be  allowed  a  reasonable  profit  for 
his  work,  hog  production  will  be 
greatly  increased. 
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To  The  Farmers  of  Utah 

Stop  killing  the  brood  sows  and  allow  them  to  do  their 
full  war  duty  by  keeping  them  in  the  army  of  producers. 

The  country  is  facing  a  very  serious  situation  as  re- 
gards to  pork  production.  Millions  of  pounds  of  pork 
products  are  needed  to  feed  not  only  our  own  army  but 
the  starving  people  of  Europe. 

Europe  is  short  over  30,000,000  of  hogs  with  no  chance 
of  an  immediate  increase.  Shortage  in  the  United  States 
is  over  five  millions  and  the  breeding  stock  of  Utah  is  the 
lowest  it  has  been  in  years. 

It  must  be  built  up  and  we  must  save  the  sows  to  do 
it.  High  prices  for  our  hogs  are  assured  as  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  has  promised  us  that  the  price  will 
be  stabilized  as  far  as  it  is  within  its  power,  at  a  minimum 
of  $15.50  on  foot  at  Chicago. 

This  appeal  is  made  to  meet  the  existing  emergency 
and  will  be  followed  immediately  by  a  definate  campaign 
to  place  the  surplus  sows  with  farmers  who  can  raise  them. 

We  are  also  working  on  plans  to  secure  a  limited 
amount  of  money  to  give  assistance  to  purchasers  where  it 
is  needed. 

W.  W.  ARMSTRONG, 

State  Food  Administrator. 
JOHN  T.  CAINE  HI, 
Director  of  Extension,  Utah  Agricultural  College. 


The  Food  Administration  have 
promised  to  do  everything  in  its 
power  to  hold  the  price  of  hogs  at 
Chicago  at  not  less  than  $15.50.  At 
this  minimum  price  farmers  can  pro- 
duce hogs  at  a  profit  under  present 
conditions. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  every  one 
helping  in  this  increased  production 
of  hogs.  It  will  be  a  profitable  thing 
to  do  and  second  a  patriotic  duty  of 
every  one  to  help  because  of  the  ab- 
oslute  need  at  this  time  of  more 
meats  and  fats. 

The  call  is  now  for  every  one  to 
save  their  brood  sows.  Do  not  allow 
one  to  be  killed  that  can  be  bred  and 
produce  a  litter  of  pigs  next  spring. 
It  is  hog  killing  time  now  and  this 
appeal  of  the  State  Food  Adminis- 
trator and  Agricultural  College  is  be- 
ing sent  out  now  with  the  hopes  that 
many  of  the  sows  that  might  have 
gone  to  the  block  will  be  saved  and 
bred  to  help  in  the  increased  produc- 
tion next  year. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act.  All  sows 
should  be  bred.  Gilts  of  a  reasonable 
age  should  alsoebe  bred.  This  will 
help  to  produce  a  greater  meat  supply 
which  is  the  urgent  need  Ojf  our 
nation  in  the  present  war. 

Where  it  is  possible  a  good  pure- 
bred boar  should  be  used.  This  will 
help  to  bring  a  more  uniform  lot  of 
pigs  and  an  upgrading  of  the  breed- 
ing herd. 

The  Utah  Farmer  is  going  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  Agricultural  College 
and  State  Food  Administration  and 
will  publish  from  time  to  time  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
feed  to  use  and  care  of  the  growing 
hogs.  A  government  specialist  in 
hog  production  will  be  here  soon  and 
will  spend  all  his  time  in  Utah. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  help  in  every 
way  possible  the  increased  production 
of  hogs. 

It  is  true  we  do  not  have  the  corn 
in  such  large  quantities  as  some  of 
our  eastern  states  but  we  have  many 
advantages  over  them  and  can  pro- 
duce hogs  as  good  and  at  as  low  a 
price  as  any  state. 

On  another  page  of  this  paper  will 
be  found  a  coupon  which  every  farmer 
is  asked  to  fill  out  and  forward  to 
State  Food  Administrator,  Box  17SS, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Show  your  willing- 
ness to  co-operate  and  fill  out  the 
blank  and  send  it  at  once.  We  must 
all  work  together  to  win  this  war, 
everyone  must  do  his  "bit." 

This  information  will  help  in  the 
campaign  spoken  of  in  the  appeal 
made  by  Mr.  Armstrong  and  Mr. 
Caine. 

Utah  has  always  done  her  part  in 
everything  she  has  been  asked  to  do 
and  we  are  sure  in  this  emergency 
call  our  farmers  will  respond  as  they 
have  done  before. 

In  this  call  for  help  the  hog  grower 
can  make  money  and  at  the  same  time 
do  a  patriotic  uuty  and  help  feed  the 
people  of  Europe. 
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THE  UTAH  PARMER 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    1,  1917 


Will  Travel  Continuously 

From  Logan  to  St.  George — From  Evanston,  Wyo.,  to  Ely,  Nev. 

A  PERMANENT  INSTITUTION 


The  Famous' "Yellow  Streak" 

PAIGE  SERVICE  FREE  CITY  OR  COUNTRY 

Greatest  Auto  Service  Ever  Inaugurated  in  America 


HERE  IS  A  FACSMILE  REPRODUCTION  OF  LETTER  MAILED  EVERY  PAIGE  OWNER  IN  THE  STATE 


To  make  it  possible  for  us  to  know  exactly  the 
kind  of  satisfaction  you  have  been  receiving  from 
your  Paige  car,  we  have  inaugurated  a  service 
system,  whereby  we  are  sending  out  of  Salt  Lake 
a  service  car  to  call  on  every  Paige  owner  in  the 

We  have  reasons  to  believe  that  your  Paige 
car  is  giving  very  good  satisfaction  and  we  want 
you,  like  every  other  Paige  owner  in  the  state,  to 
be  a  Paige  booster.     We,  the  distributors,  insist 


that  you  are  more  than  satisfied  with  your  auto- 
mobile, and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  only  way  to  find  how  you  like  your  car,  is  to 
come  in  direct  contact  with  you.  There  are  so 
many  small  detail  adjustments  necessary  to  any 
piece  of  machinery,  and  it  is  with  this  in  view 
we  are  instituting  this  new  service  plan. 

The  man  we  have  picked  to  do  this  work  for  us, 
is  one  who  has  had  a  wide  experience  with  Paige 
cars,  and  he  is  as  good  a  mechanic  as  can  be  had 


anywhere.  In  case  your  car  needs  any  overhaul- 
ing, he  will  be  in  a  position  to  tell  you  exactly 
what  it  needs  and  will  make  arrangements  with 
our  nearest  dealer  to  have  this  work  done. 

Your  co-operation  in  this  matter  will  assist  us 
in  giving  Paige  owners  maximum  service. 

Yours  truly, 
PAIGE  MOTOR  SALES  CO.  OF  UTAH. 

J.  E.  WINDLE, 
Sales  Manager. 


Last  week  the  "Yellow  Streak" 
called  and  adjusted  cars  at 

MANTI, 

PLEASANT  GROVE, 

SPRING  CITY, 

RICHFIELD. 


READ  THIS 


Richfield,  Utah,  Nov.  24,  1917. 
Paige  Motor  Sales  Co.  of  Utah. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Sirs: 

Our  Paige  car  gave  us  splendid  service  for 
one  and  a  half  years  up  to  about  two  months 
ago  when  we  had  trouble  with  it  and  we  took 
it  to  the  garage  when  they  kept  it  two  or  three 
weeks  and  when  we  got  it  out,  the  car  was 
worse  than  it  had  been  and  would  not  run,  and 
we  had  put  it  up  expecting  it  to  stay  there 
for  the  winter.  When  your  Mr.  B.  R.  Burrows 
came  down  here  he  looked  it  over  and  had  it 
in  good  running  order  In  a  very  short  time  and 
we  will  recommend  Mr.  Burrows  and  the  Paige 
car  service  to  any  Paige  car  owner.  Thank- 
ing you  very  much  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  P.  C.  Norman. 


By  watching  this  space  you  can 
tell  when  the  car  will  be  in  your 
territory. 
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ful  Beet  Toppers  A  Drainage  District 
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Agriculture. 


"Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion." The  old  axiom  was  never  more 
true  than  in  its  application  to  the 
sugar  beet  harvester.  There  is  noth- 
less  than  a  sugar  famine  on.  In  this, 
as  in  some  other  respects,  this  war  is 
running  true  to  tradition. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Napoleon, 
war  has  developed  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  the  sugar  famine.  Every  war  of 
consequence,  for  centuries  have  de- 
pleted sugar  stocks  and  caused  the 
soldiers  as  well  as  the  populace  to 
exist  upon  a  short  ration  of  sweets  of 
all  kinds. 

The  destruction  of  the  cane  plant- 
ations in  the  south  during  the  Civil 
war  brought  the  people  of  the  United 
States  face  to  face  with  the  great 
economic  problem  of  not  only  produc- 
ing a  goodly  quantity  of  domestic 
sugar  but  it  also  emphasized  the 
necessity  for  a  wider  distribution  of 
the  sugar  producing 
areas. 

The  destruction 
of  the  southern 
plantations  of  the 
south  and  the 
freeing  of  the 
negro  laborers 
which  caused  the 
south  to  experience 
many  agricultural 
difficulties  brought 
out  the  importance 
of  the  temperate 
zone  of.  the  United 
States  making 
special  effort  to 
produce  a  larger 
portion  of  our 
sugar  require- 
ments. The  result 
was  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beet 
sugar  linduistry. 
Cane  sugar  produc- 
tion has  also  con- 
tinued to  grow 
but  the  beet  sugar 
Industry  has  de- 
veloped much  more 
rapidly. 

The  central  and 
northern  states 
farmers  have  been 
accus  t  o  m  e  d  to 
hitching  four  and 
six    horses    at  a 

time.  The  day  of  onehorse  farming 
has  slipped  by  forever;  the  two 
horse 'team  has  been  doubled  and  the 
"man  power"  has  been  doubled  by 
the  introduction  of  improved  machin- 
ery that  permitted  each  driver  to  ac- 
complish higher  efficiency.  Now 
comes  the  day  of  the  tractor  when 
the  "man  power"  is  emphasized  even 
more.   With  the  sugar  beet  industry, 

•  its  greatest  hindrance  has  been  the 
.  lack  of  "power"  as  a  substitute  for 
f  the  human  hand  work.  The  culti- 
tvator  has  been  enlarged  and  improved 
;  until  four  rows  of  beets  are  cultivated, 
[instead  of  only  one  and  it  is  conceded 
tthat  the  four-row  cultivator,  with  very 
[few  exceptions, .  does  more  efficient 
[work  than  did  the  two  or  one  row 
F  cultivator. 

Tne  greatest  hindrance  to  the  ex- 

*  pansion  of  sugar  beet  acreage,  with 
»the  average  American  farmer  was  the 
^harvesting  of  the  crop  in   the  fall. 

The  beet  needs  coqj,  frosty  nights  to 
bring  the  root  to  full    maturity  and 


properly  develop  the  sacharine  con- 
tent and  then,  in  many  districts,  the 
hard  freezing  weather  is  liable  to  fol- 
low the  frosty  nights  so  closely  that 
the  period  of  safety  for  harvesting  is 
very  short.  That  means  that  the  crop 
needs  to  be  harvested  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  With  only  hand  labor 
equipment,  the  task  was  hard  and  irk- 
some. It  meant  back  aches.  The 
job  was  unamerican,  to  some  of  the 
growers.  The  American  farm  has  led 
the  farms  of  all  other  countries  ,for 
labor  saving  devices,  why  not  also  in 
beet  harvesting?  Was  the  process  so 
intricate  that  only  human  hands  could 
do  it  or  was  our  inventive  talent 
directed  in  other  channels  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  beet  crop  was  neglect- 
ed? 

The  great  agricultural  machinery 
manufacturers  did  not  devote  any  of 
their  skill  and  facilities  toward  the 


At  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  drainage 
of  waterlogged  lands. 

How  and  where  to  secure  the 
money  is  one  of  the  problems  that 
often  delays  such  work. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  R.  A.  Hart, 
Senior  Drainage  Engineer  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, some  helpful  information  was 
obtained  on  the  advantages  of  bonding 
a  drainage  district. 

The  Utah  Drainage  Statutes  provide 
for  the  issuance  o,f  bonds  to  pay  the 
cost  of  reclamation  by  drainage,  un- 
der district  organizations.  The  pur- 
pose of  such  a  bond  issue  is  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  fund  at  once  to  cover  the 
expenditure  involved,  so  that  material 
may  be  purchased  in  quantities  and  so 
that  a  contract  may  be  let  for  the 
construction  work  and  the  reclamation 
be  expedited.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  the  increase  in  crop  production 
from  lands  reclaimed  by  drainage,  will 
in  a  very  few  seasons,  and  sometimes 


This  picture  shows  the  mechanical  beet  topper  and  a  large  number  of  beet  growers  who  gathered  to  witness 
the  field  demonstration  at  Lehi.  As  the  illustration  shows  the  topper  is  very  simple  but  still  it  does  the  work 
very  successfully.  Every  man  who  was  present  was  pleased  with  the  machine  and  the  work  it  did. 
Hand  labor  is  the  big  problem  in  producing  beets.  With  a  beet  topper  and  a  digger  that  will  load  them  into 
wagons  without  touching  them  by  hand,  it  will  do  more  to  stimulate  increased  production  than  possibly  any 
one  thing. 


problem.  Then  what  must  be  done? 
The  beet  grower  with  cold  fingers  and 
acheing  back  determined  that  the  task 
was  worth  while.  There  was  a  great 
need.  The  task  was  worthy  of  some's 
earnest  effort.  No  need  to  wait  for 
"the  other  fellow"  to  do  it  for  the 
beet  grower  had  waited  patiently  for 
half  a  century  and  was  still  waiting 
with  each-  recuring  autumn  bringing 
forth  no  definite  relief.  Now  and 
then  would  come  the  report  that  some 
remote  district  had  been  at  work  on  a 
beet  harvester  but  the  final  report  did 
not  offer  reassurance  that  could  be  re- 
lied upon.  Then  the  farmer  must  do 
it.  *»  . 

He  had  invented  other  farm  labor 
saving  devices  and  he  could  do  it  again. 

John  Devey  and  his  two  sons  were 
farmers  and  beet  growers  and  they 
had  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  ability. 
The  senior  Devy  worked  as  an  ex- 
pert mechanic  for  one  of  the  sugar 
companies  and  he  had  access  to  well 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


in  a  single  season,  pay  for  the  entire 
cost  of  drainage.  It  is  desirable  there- 
fore, that  the  reclamation  be  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  possible,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  drainage  district  there  is 
the  further  consideration  that  in  the 
interest  of  equity  all  qf  the  lands  with- 
in the  district  shall  be  reclaimed  at 
approximately  the  same  time. 

As  a  rule  the  land  owners  them- 
selves are  not  financially  able  to  pay 
the  cost  of  reclamation  at  once,  and 
contractors  cannot  be  expected  to 
shoulder  the  financial  burden.  Loans 
through  the  usual  channels  are  gener- 
ally not  satisfactory  and  are  often 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  obtain, 
when  lands  are  in  a  condition  requir- 
ing reclamation  by  drainage. 

The  customary  method  of  securing 
funds  for  agricultural  improvements 
is  through  mortgages.  Such  a  method 
of  financing  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
needs  of  drainage  reclamation.  In 
the  first  place,  bankers  or  loan  com- 
panies are  loth  to  loan  more  than  a 


certain  percent  of  the  appraised  value 
of  the  land.  Lands  in  need  o,f  drain- 
age have  usually  been  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  of  non-productivity  that 
their  market  value  is  greatly  depreci- 
ated, and  in  consequence  it  is  often 
not  possible  to  obtain  sufficient  funds, 
through  an  ordinary  mortgage  loan  to 
cover  the  cost  of  drainage.  Moreover, 
it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  al- 
ready a  mortgage  on  the  land,  and  the 
case  is  very  unusual  in  which  a  banker 
or  loan  company  would  care  to  ad- 
vance sufficient  funds  on  a  second 
mortgage  as  security. 

The  interest  rate  on  such  loans  is 
usually  high.  The  terms  may,  or  may 
not,  be  satisfactory.  The  interest 
rate  may  be  subject  to  variation  and 
there  is  always  the  possibility  of  fore- 
closure in  the  event  that  the  security 
appears  to  be  depreciating  in  value  to 
a  serious  extent,  or  if  the  interest  be 
not  paid. 

After  drainge  reclamation  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  raise  additional 
funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of.  imple- 
ments, seed,  etc., 
fencing  of  "land, 
employment  of 
labor,  purchase  of 
farm  animals,  and 
installation  or 
change  in  irrigation 
or  other  structures. 
With  a  mortgage  on 
the  land  for  drain- 
age purposes,  it 
might  be  difficult  to 
raise  funds  for 
these  subsequent 
needs. 

The  situation  is 
improved  to  some 
extent  by  the  in- 
auguration of  the 
Federal  rarm  Loan 
service,  but  not  all 
of  the  objections 
are  removed.  The 
|  interest  rate  is 
lower  and  the  term 
loans  is  much 
longer  than  ordin- 
arily, but  as  in 
the  case  of  other 
loans  only  a  per- 
centage of  the  ap- 
praisal value  of 
the  land  may  he 
secured,  and  the 
existence  of  the 
mortgage  would  make  it  difficult  to 
finance  other  needs. 

Under  a  bond  issue  all  of  the  ob- 
jections above  referred  to,  are  re- 
moved, while  none  of  the  advantages 
are  lost,  and  in  addition  numerous 
other  advantages  accrue.  Drainage 
bonds  usually  carry  a  comparatively 
low  interest  rate,  and  this  rate  is  not 
subject  to  variation,  after  having 
once  been  fixed.  The  bonds  constit- 
ute a  long  time  obligation,  generally 
ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  years. 
They  do  not  interfere  with  existing 
mortgages,  nor  with  subsequent 
mortgages,  since  they  are  a  tax  lien 
upon  the  land.  Drainage  bonds  may 
be  issued  on  lands  burdened  with  one 
or  more  mortgages,  or  mortgages  may 
he  issued  on  land  subject  to  a  bond 
lien.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same 
land  after  being  bonded  for  drainage 
is  considered  a  better  security  than 
before. 

Drainage  bonds  are  issued  on  the 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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TABLE  I— ALFALFA  ONLY 


Cow      Feed       Alfalfa      Alfalfa      Alfalfa      Alfalfa      Alfalfa      Alfalfa  Alfalfa 


WET  BEET  PULP  AS  A 

DAIRY  FOOD 

LeRoy  W.  Hillam. 

The  feeding  of  wet  beet  pulp  to 
dairy  cows  has  recently  been  quite  an 
issue  with  the  farmers  of  the  sugar 
beet  producing  communities.  Lately 
more  beet  pulp  than  has  ever  before 
been  fed  has  been  used  by  the  dairy 
farmers  to  replace  hay  and  at  the 
same  time  to  form  a  succulent  food  in 
the  dairy  ration.  The  practicability  of 
wet  beet  pulp  as  a  dairy  food  has  not 
as  yet  been  thoroughly  ascertained, 
but  records  of  The  Wellsville  Cow 
Testing  Association  show  that  if  fed 
within  the  proper  limits,  it  has  been 
of  a  beneficial  nature  in  the  balanc- 
ing of  rations,  the  providing  of  a  suc- 
culent food,  and  the  increasing  of 
milk  production. 

Quoting  'Henry's,  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing,' "100  pounds  of  wet  beet  pulp 
contains  10.2  pounds  of  dry  matter, 
and  has  .5  pounds  of  crude  protein, 
and  7.7  pounds  of  carbohydrates." 
From  these  figures  we  see  that  one 
pound  of  corn  silage  may  be  replaced 
by  2  pounds  of  wet  beet  pulp,  and 
one  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  may  be  re- 
placed by  9  pounds  of  wet  beet  pulp. 
One  pound  of  wheat  straw  contains 
nine  times  as  much  dry  matter  as 
one  pound  of  wet  beet  pulp;  has  one 
and  one  half  times  as  much  digesti- 
ble protein  and  four  and  one  half 
times  as  much  carbohydrates.  The 
dry  matter  of  wet  beet  pulp  is  equal 
to  that  of  roots  in  feeding  value  and 
the  pulp  can  be  used  in  the  same 
manner  as  are  roots  for  feeding 
farm  animals.  The  wet  beet  pulp  is 
relished  by  dairy  oows  and  some 
animals  will  eat  as  high  as  110 
pounds  daily.  As  a  general  rule  the 
flavor  of  the  milk  is  not  affected  by 
feeding  pulp. 

Maercker,  in  the  United  States 
Department  Of  Agriculture,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Bulletin  52,  found  that 
owing  to  fermentation,  ensiled  wet 
beet  pulp  lost  rather  more  than  one 
fourth  of  it's  total  nutrients.  Such 
heavy  losses  teach  us  that  where 
possible  the  pulp  should  be  dried  be- 
fore being  stored.  Where  it  cannot 
be  dried  it  may  be  ensiled  the  same 
as  corn  forage.  It  keeps  quite  well 
if  merely  piled  in  large  heaps,  as  the 
outside  mass  on  rotting  protects  the 
interior  and  preserves  it  properly. 
A  good  process  of  preserving  pulp  is 
with  alternate  layers  of  straw  or  a 
coarse  roughage  of  some  kind,  in 
shallow,  well  drained,  pits  dug  in 
the  ground.  The  pitted  mass  extend- 
ing above  the  ground  should  be  cover- 
ed with  straw  and  earth  to  keep  out 
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air  and  frost  and  aid  in  the  preser- 
vation. 

From  the  records  of  the  Wellsville 
Cow  Testing  Association  of  Wells- 
ville, Utah,  in  which  45  herds  were 
fed  wet  beet  pulp  as  part  of  their 
rations,  it  was  found  that  from  30  to 
35  pounds  of  wet  beet  pulp  per  day, 
per  1000  pounds  of  live  weight,  was 
the  best  proportion  in  which  to  feed 
it  to  milch  cows.  Some  dairymen 
fed  from  70  to  100  pounds  of  pulp  per 
day  and  obtained  exceptional  results 
,for  a  short  time,  in  many  cases  in- 
creasing the  flow  of  their  herd  fully 
one  third.  These  results  however, 
were  not  lasting  as  the  excessive 
amount  of  pulp  caused  a  tendency 
for  the  cows  to  increase  in  flesh, 
and  in  from  four  to  six  weeks  caused 
the  milk  flow  to  drop  even  lower 
than  in  the  original  state  before  the 
feeding  of  pulp  was  commenced. 

Where  good  alfalfa  hay  and  a  good 
quality  of  grain  was  fed,  beet  pulp 
had  but  little  effect  upon  the  dairy 
ration,  other  than  to  act  as  a  rough- 
age. Where  no  grain  was  fed  and 
about  30  pounds  of  pulp  per  day  fed 
with  good  alfalfa  hay,  an  increase  of 
approximately  one  fifth  in  the  milk 
flow  was  noticed.  In  a  few  cases 
where  hay  was  scarce,  milk  cows 
were  forced  to  live  on  beet  pulp  and 
wheat  straw  and  in  quite  a  few  in- 
stances produced  a  good  flow  of  milk. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  following 
tables  in  which  four  herds,  each  fed 
a  different  ration  are  tabulated,  we 
expect  to  find  the  same  curve  for  de- 
crease of  yield  due  to  length  of  lact. 
ation  period,  and  for  the  increase 
due  to  the  freshening  of  some  of  the 
cows.  This  curve  however,  will  be 
about  the  same  for  each  group. 

In  table  No.  I,  we  find  a  herd  that 
was  fed  only  alfalfa  hay  with  no 
grain  or  succulence  of  any  kind.  In 
this  table  we  find  the  same  even 
yield  of  both  milk  and  butter  fat  for 
an  average  of  the  herd.  We  find 
each  individual  cow  slowly  goes 
down  in  her  production  as  the  lact- 
ation period  increases. 

In  table  No.  II,  we  find  that  where 
alfalfa  alone  was  fed  the  first  month, 
the  average  was  low.  The  second 
month  when  32  pounds  of  wet  beet 
pulp  was  added  to  the  ration  we  find 
a  marked  increase  in  both  milk  and 
fat  averages.  These  averages  remain 
high  all  of  the  time  the  pulp  is  being 
fed.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
month  when  no  pulp  was  fed  we  find 
a  slight  drop  in  the  yield  of  both  fat 
and  milk.  This  however,  is  made  up 
again  when  the  cows  are  put  on  pas- 
ture. 

In  table  No.  Ill,  where  grain  and 
alfalfa  are  fed  the  first  month,  we 
find  a  high  average.  Upon  the  ad- 
dition of  pulp  to  the  ration  we  find 
a  slight  increase  in  milk  and  fat. 
This  high  average  is  more  or  less 
predominant  throughout  the  whole 
period.  At  the  beginning,  of  the  sixth 
month  when  pulp  is  dropped  and 
grain  and  alfalfa  fed  we  find  but 
little  drop  in  milk  and  only  a  slight 
drop  in  fat.  Upon  pasture  we  find  a 
lower  average  yet,  perhaps  due  to 
the  lengthening  of  lactation  periods. 
The  high,  even,  averages  in  this  table 
are  especially  noticable. 

In  table  No.  IV,  we  find  a  fairly 
medium  average  the  first  month  on 
alfalfa  alone.  Upon  the  addition  of 
70  pounds  of  pulp  daily  to  the  ration 
we  find  a  wonderfully  marked  in- 
crease in  both  milk  and  fat.  However, 
tue  third  month  the  averages  are  low- 
er than  the  first,  due  to  the  excessive 
pulp  feeding.  The  fourth  month 
shows  even  a  much  lower  drop,  with 
the  same  pulp  ration.  Ine  fifth  month, 
with  alfalfa  as  the  only  food,  we  find 
a  general  Increase  In  milk  and  fat 
with  a  general  lowering  of  averages 
on  the  same  food  for  the  sixth  month. 
The  seventh  month  on  pasture  shows 
a  wonderful  improvement  and  is  the 
highest  average  of  any  month.  This 
table  shows  us  that  alfalfa  alone  Is  not 
a  sufficient  food  and  that  70  pounds 
a  flay  of  pulp  1b  too  much. 
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January 

February 

Ma 

rch 

April 

Ma 

y 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

m  1 1 K 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

1  % 

576 

25.3 

512 

22.5 

418 

18.4 

804 

29.7 

828 

29.8 

2 

591 

23.6 

623 

28.7 

521 

25.0 

414 

19.9 

425 

20.8 

1054 

■i'-.'-l 

3 

951 

41.8 

1125 

49.5 

988 

41.5 

832 

32.4 

1038 

37.4 

576 

24.2 

217 

0.1 

4 

543 

22.3 

527 

21.6 

465 

19.5 

437 

20.1 

468 

21.5 

414 

19.0 

425 

18.3 

5 

396 

17.4 

465 

21.4 

462 

21.7 

409 

18.0 

546 

24.6 

459 

21.6 

428 

22.7 

6 

1173 

42.0 

1209 

39.9 

1156 

38.1 

994 

31.8 

1237 

41.9 

1005 

33.2 

9S9 

35.6 

7 

642 

23.1 

580 

25.7 

583 

25.6 

604 

20.9 

283 

24.5 

662 

23.2 

567 

26.6 

Q 

o 

Q 

9S9 

40.1 

1004 

42.2 

826 

35.5 

680 

29.9 

818 

33.5 

708 

32.6 

750 

34.5 

Total 

5841 

238.6 

6045 

251.6 

sm 

225.3 

4270 

172.8 

5115 

204.2 

4518 

183.5 

5258 

223.0 

Average 

730 

29.8 

756 

31.4 

677 

28.2 

610 

24.4 

731 

29.2 

645 

26.2 

657 

27.9 

TABLE  1 

1— FED  32 

POL 

NDS 

PULP  DAILY 

Cow  Feed 

Alf. 

Only 

Alf. 

Pulp 

Alf. 

Pulp 

Alf. 

Pulp 

Alf. 

Pulp 

Alfalfa 

Past 

ure 

Month 

Move 

mber 

Dece 

mber 

Jant 

ary 

Febr 

uary 

Ma 

rch 

April 

May 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

r  at 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

1 

432 

19.4 

468 

23.4 

642 

30.8 

468 

20.6 

381 

18.1 

252 

12.1 

2 

765 

28.3 

893 

32.1 

874 

37.6 

568 

27.3 

450 

18.9 

1011 

49.5 

3 

549 

22.5 

502 

28.1 

722 

37.5 

498 

23.4 

459 

23.9 

330 

19.1 

595 

27.4 

4 

216 

12.9 

756 

25.7 

691 

42.2 

615 

29.5 

471 

29.2 

5 

444 

18.2 

515 

21.1 

944 

45.3 

1246 

42.4 

1188 

38.0 

1014 

32.4 

6 

963 

36.6 

949 

39.8 

1100 

48.4 

876 

38.5 

874 

33.2 

954 

38.2 

772 

33.2 

7 

219 

10.5 

291 

13.4 

956 

35.3 

890 

33.8 

876 

31.5 

648 

31.5 

8 

609 

29.2 

577 

30.0 

648 

40.2 

459 

25.7 

515 

28.8 

417 

24.2 

304 

18.8 

9 

1504 

63.2 

1504 

63.2 

1100 

50.6 

1091 

49.1 

1065 

51.1 

738 

44.9 

Total 

4197 

177.6 

5699 

251.1 

5490 

257.7 

6625 

292.4 

6597 

290.4 

5697 

243.7 

5553 

266.9 

Averaeg 

524 

22.2 

712 

31.4 

915 

42.3 

736 

32.5 

733 

32.3 

712 

30.4 

694 

33.4 

TABL 

E  III 

— FE 

D  GRAIN, 

32  POUNDS  PULP, 

ALFALFA. 

Cow 

Feed 

Alf. 

Gr 

Alf.  Gr.  P. 

Alf.  Gr.  P. 

Alf.  Gr.  P. 

Alf.  Gr.  P 

Alf.Gr. 

Pasture 

Month 

November  December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Mirk 

Fat  Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk  Fat 

1 

1098 

37.3 

1104 

40.8 

U76 

37.0 

818 

39.3 

905 

35.3 

771 

28.5 

651  22.8 

2 

561 

25.4 

584 

23.9 

549 

23.6 

448 

19.7 

487 

21.4 

423 

22.0 

428  20.5 

3 

756 

25.7 

664 

22.6 

834 

26.7 

774 

25.5 

797  25.5 

4 

642 

24.4 

533 

20.9 

508 

20.3 

1203 

38.5 

1100  28.6 

5 

1179 

35.4 

1150 

36.8 

1287 

41.4 

899 

31.5 

1165 

41.9 

969 

31.0 

846  28.8 

6 

1245 

42.3 

1252 

50.1 

1243 

43.5 

1039 

38.4 

1072 

40.7 

1011 

38.4 

1125  39.4 

7 

924 

33.3 

1008 

39.3 

1184 

40.2 

816 

26.1 

1014 

35.5 

996 

33.9 

831  29.1 

8 
9 

1410 

47.9 

1290 

37.4 

1110 

33.3 

739 

20.7 

679 

20.4 

Total 

7059 

246.0 

7921 

249.2 

7613 

265.0 

5423 

198.3 

6156 

221.9 

6147 

217.8 

5778  194.7 

Averag 

e 

1008 

35.1 

1133 

35.6 

952 

33.1 

777 

28.3 

879 

33.1 

878 

31.1 

825  27.8 

TABLE  IV— FED  70 

POUNDS 

PULP  DAILY. 

Cow 

Feed 

Alf.  Only 

Alf.  Pulp 

Alf.  Pulp 

Alf.  Pulp 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Pasture 

Month 

Nove 

mber  December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk  Fat 

1 

492 

15.7 

484 

19.4 

378 

16.2 

291 

13.4 

1116  35.7 

2 

678 

27.8 

1004 

40.2 

732 

28.6 

563 

21.4 

632 

24.6 

492 

21.6 

629  25.8 

3 

396 

23.8 

412 

19.8 

254 

13.5 

143 

8.3 

1141  41.2 

4 

585 

26.9 

549 

24.2 

350 

15.8 

202 

9.7 

1271  43.2 

5 

195 

5.3 

955 

44.9 

783 

37.6 

964  33.6 

6 

1256 

48.5 

803 

32.1 

675 

27.0 

716 

32.9 

594 

26.7 

862  37.9 

7 

1083 

46.6 

1283 

43.3 

874 

35.0 

686 

26.1 

806 

32.4 

624 

26.2 

698  27.2 

8 

834 

30.9 

893 

35.7 

756 

32.5 

638 

25.5 

775 

34.1 

630 

27.1 

1017  41.7 

9 

648 

27.2 

518 

22.3 

542 

25.5 

465 

19.5 

666  24.0 

Total 

4263 

177.0 

5881 

231.1 

4795 

200.9 

3716 

153.7 

4426  194.4  3588  158.7  8354  310.3 

Average 

609 

25.3 

840 

33.0 

699 

25.1 

464 

19.2 

738 

32.4 

598 

26.4 

928  34.5 

From  the  above  tables  we  may  con. 
elude  that  from  30  to  35  pounds  of 
pulp  a  day  is  the  best  amount  for  the 
dairy  cow,  and  that  the  most  uniform 
production  comes  from  feeding  pulp, 


grain,  and  hay,  in  a  balanced  ration. 

A  few  objections  to  the  feeding  of 
wet  beet  pulp  are,  the  difficulty  in 
protecting  it  from  frost,  as  frozen 
pulp  is  not  relished  and  in  most  cases 


Have  You  a  Son  of  Your  Own? 

Is  there  any  other  young  man  in  your  community 
in  whom  you  are  interested1! 

Are  you  anxious  for  these  young  men  to  succeed 

in  life? 

Do  you  know  that  more  men  fail  because  they 
are  not  suited  to  their  work  than  from  any  other 

cause  1 

These  questions  will  help  you  to  decide  whether 
or  not  you  should  have  the  new  book,  entitled 

The  Young  Man  and  His 
Vocation 

by  Dr.  Franklin  Stewart  Harris  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 

College. 

Dr.  Harris  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  young  men.  He  haa  prepared  two  manuals  on 
vocational  subjects  for  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problem! 
of  the  young  men  of  the  West. 

His  book  contains  the  cream  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

Can  you  afford  to  have  your  son  get  along  without  this 
book!     Send  $1.25  Today  to  the 
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Lehi,  Utah. 
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is  not  eaten  by  cows.  From  the  re- 
cords of  the  Wellsville  Cow  Testing 
Association  it  appears  that  beet  pulp 
acts  as  a  de-appetizer  for  other  food 
and  at  the  cessation  of  feeding  It 
causes  a  drop  in  the  flow  of  milk  and 
in  a  majority  of  cases  causes  the 
animals  to  go  off  feed  for  a  while,  but 
they  later,  after  a  given  period,  come 
back  to  normal  flow  again. 
Beet  pulp  is  relished  very  much  by 
the  dairy  cow  especially  in  the  ripe 
stage  and  as  a  result  when  no  beet 
pulp  is  fed  it  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty  to  get  the  cows  to  eat 
a  normal  amount  of  hay  again.  Where 
beet  pulp  has  been  fed  and  then  dis- 
continued and  grain  substituted  in 
it's  stead,  as  good  and  in  many  cases 
better  results  were  obtained  from 
alfalfa  and  grain  alone.  Pulp  that 
has  been  frozen  can  be  thawed  out  and 
fed  to  good  advantage  with  the  same 
results  as  the  non-frozen  pulp.  More 
than  30  pounds  of  pulp  a  day  causes 
a  slight  scouring  of  tne  animals. 

Though  nothing  definite  can  be  stat. 
ed  in  regard  to  dairy  cows,  it  is  known 
that  wet  beet  pulp  causes  inflamed 
and  enlarged  kidneys,  and  ulcerated 
and  very  often  perforated  livers  in 
beef  steers,  where  they  are  fattened 
upon  it,  and  are  receiving  about  1-H> 
pounds  per  steer  as  a  daily  ration. 
Men  who  have  fed  beet  pulp  for  two 
or  three  years  claim  that  the  acid 
formed  in  the  pulp  from  fermentation 
and  putrifaction  causes  fermentation 
and  dissolving  of  the  animal's  teeth, 
and  that  it  decreases  the  ability  of 
the  animal  to  rustle  food  in  the  pasture 
and  to  properly  masticate  dry  rough- 
age. From  observation  of  the  author 
in  the  Wellsville  Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation, this  is  not  true  and  so  far  no 
bad  results  at  all  have  been  shown  by 
the  feeding  of  beet  pulp  to  dairy  cows. 

In  conclusion  from  the  work  of  the 
Wellsville  Cow  Testing  Association, 
the  author  would  say  that  beet  pulp 
is  valuable  as  a  roughage  and  succul- 
ent food,  and  a  saver  of  food,  and 
where  fed  with  alfalfa  alone  it  will  in- 
crease the  production  to  some  extent; 
but  practically  as  good  results  have 
been  obtained  with  other  foods  and 
without  beet  pulp.  Some  difficulty  was 
found  in  getting  animals  back  to  their 
feed  when  pulp  was  left  out  of  the 
ration.  So  far  no  evil  effect,  other 
than  a  slight  scouring  have  been  de- 
tected through  the  feeding  of  it.  A 
little  trouble  was  experienced  in 
teaching  some  cows  to  eat  the  pulp, 
but  as  a  general  rule  most  of  them 
greatly  relish  it  after  a  few  days  of 
feeding.  The  most  desirable  amount 
of  pulp  is  from  30  to  35  pounds  daily. 
This  gives  the  best  results  from  all 
angles  and  causes  fewer  variations 
in  the  milk  flow  at  the  cessation  o,f 
pulp  feeding,  and  a  change  of  rations. 
 o  

WEIGH  AS  WELL  AS  TEST 

At  demonstrations  of  milk  testing 
with  the  Babcock  tester  there  is  often 
the  idea  that  if  a  man  who  runs  cows 
will  only  try  them  out  by  the  Babcock 
tester  he  will  know  just  what  must  be 
done  with  each  cow  in  the  herd. 
That  is  right  of  course  but  there  is 
more  to  it  than  the  test. 

The  milk  scales  tell  almost  as  prof, 
itable  a  story  as  the  test  and  it  takes 
the  two  together  to  tell  just  where  any 
:  cow  stands  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  tester  will  show  butterfat  in  any 
cow's  milk,  but  it  will  only  be  for  per- 
haps one  or  two  milkings.    Maybe  it 
is  for  four  milkings.    That  is  a  good 
sample  but  even  at  that  there  are  ups 
and  downs  to  the  test  of  any  cow.  The 
tester  Is  the  only  thing  that  will  find 
this  difference  of  course. 
f  But  suppose  that  a  cow  gives  one 
and  a  half  gallons  of  milk  at  a  time 
Btad  it  tests  six  percent  on  an  avcr- 
i  age.     Then    suppose    that  another 
f  cow     runs    a    test,     of     say  four 
percent      on      an      average.  Now 
the     lower      testing      cow  looks 
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as  if  she  ought  to  be  weeded  out.  But 
then  see  what  she  produced  in  a  day 
and  maybe  it  won't  be  the  thing  to 
sell  her  after  all.  Maybe  she  will  give 
two  and  a  half  gallons  a  day.  Reckon 
that  roughly  at  eight  pounds  to  the 
gallon  and  the  one  produces  twelve 
pounds  a  day  and  the  other  twenty 
pounds.  Multiply  the  milk  by  the  test 
and  there  is  a  little  difference  in  favor 
of  the  low  tester.  These  are  made  to 
order  cows,  but  these  things  are  hap- 
pening all  the  time  and  will  be  hap- 
pening for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  scales  will  kee.p  tab  on  the 
pounds  that  a  cow  gives  which  counts 
a  long  way  towards  her  yearly  pro- 
duct. In  fact  it  counts  more  than  her 
test  in  a  good  many  cases.  I  remem- 
ber last  year  that  I  tested  for  advanced 
registry  where  a  two  year  old  had  just 
made  a  world's  record.  She  was  not 
a  high  tester — her  average  I  believe 
was  slightly  over  four  per  cent,  but 
she  was  a  persistent  milker.  She 
never  gave  less  than  fifty  pounds  a  day 
nor  more  than  sixty  pounds  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  If  she  had  been 
short  on  the  amount  of  milk  her  test 
wouldn't  have  helped  her  along  very 
much,  but  even  with  a  low  test  she  sot 
there  because  of  the  scales. 

To  the  novice  who  has  an  idea  of  a 
perfect  herd  in  a  few  years  it  will  seem 
the  thing  at  first  to  do  away  with  the 
low  testers.  But  if  you  are  figuring  on 
profits  as  well  as  working  toward  the 
ideal,  then  test  carefully  but  don't  for. 
get  to  weigh  what  milk  the  cows  give. 
You  will  find  that  there  are  some  sur- 
prises in  the  herd  and  you  will  keep 
some  for  a  while  longer  that  you  did- 
n't intend  to  keep. — E.  Ruskin. 
 o  

PROTECT  COWS'  TEATS 

AND  UDDER 

M.  H.  Reynolds. 

Prevention  of  injury  to  cows'  teats 
and  udders  is  most  important.  Injury 
may  be  caused  by  dragging  over  high 
door  sills,  by  hurrying  the  cows  from 
pasture  when  the  udder  is  full,  and  by 
allowing  them  to  lie  on  cold,  bare 
cement  floors.  The  teats,  especially 
the  hind  teats  of  low-hanging  udders, 
are  sometimes  injured  between  the 
cows'  hocks  and  the  floor  when  the 
cow  rises. 

I,f  the  injury  is  slight,  there  may 
be  only  a  bit  of  dry  blood  on  the  end 
of  the  teat  and  the  cow  may  be  a 
little  harder  to  milk  than  usual.  Such 
cases  usually  heal  promptly,  but  if  the 
bruised  end  becomes  infected  the  teat 
canal  and  the  udder'  may  become  in- 
flamed. Sometimes  the  end  of  the 
milk  duct  is  permanently  damaged.  A 
severe  bruise  may  result  from  a  teat's 
being  stepped  on  by  a  cow  in  a  neigh- 
boring stall,  while  the  cow  is  lying 
down,  and  if  she  jumps  up  suddenly 
actual  tearing  may  result. 

The  treatment  varies  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  case.  Conservative 
treatment  will  often  save  teats  that 
are  only  slightly  injured.  Long  con- 
tinued bathing  with  hot  water  and 
gentle  massage,  if  given  early,  will 
often  open  a  closed  canal.  Much  less 
damage  may  result  from  leaving  milk 
in  an  injured  quarter  for  twelve  or 
even  twentyfour  hours  than  from  an 
attempt  to  force  open  the  end  of  an 
injured  teat  with  a  milk  tube  or 
probe.  When  teats  are  badly  damaged 
a  competent  veterinarian  should  be 
called. 

Repeated  chilling  of  cows'  udders, 
especially  by  washing  and  then  ex- 
posing them  to  the  cold  air,  often 
causes  trouble.  The  canal  becomes 
partially  blocked,  making  milking  dif- 
ficult. Small  masses  of  flaky  material 
appear  in  the  milk.  In  some  cases  the 
end  of  the  canal  is  partly  or  wholly 
closed  by  a  scablike  formation.  Con- 
siderable irritation  of  the  skin,  particu- 
larly around  the  base  of  the  teats, 
will  usually  be  noticed.  The  remedy 
is,  of  course,  a  different  method  of 
cleaning  the  udder,  in  cold  weather. 

 o  

THE  DEMANDS  OF  TODAY 
Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  Horticulturist,  Utah 

Agricultural  College. 
.  Standing  before  the  marbled  win- 
dow of  a  modern  bank  was  an  old 
lady,  bent,  gray,  and  feeble.  It  was 
indeed  a  picture  showing  the  harmoni- 
ous blending  of  the  old  with  the  new. 
Out  of  a  worn  and  faded  hand  bag 


Remember  the  heavy  snows  of  last  winter? 
Don't  bo  caught  napping! 
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she  carefully  took  a  roll  of  bills,  the 
savings  of  months,  and  said  she  want- 
ed to  buy  a  fifty-dollar  bond.  The 
clerk  courteously  handed  her  the  ap- 
plication blank  which  she  signed.  As 
she  was  folding  away  the  reecipt  in 
her  purse  she  remarked  that  she  had 
three  grandsons  in  the  war  and  she 
didn't  want  them  to  suffer  for  food 
and  clothing  as  long  as  she  had  a 
penny. 

To  the  casual  bystander  there  may 
have  been  nothing  in  that  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  To  one  who  knew 
the  circumstances  underlying  the 
transaction,  however,  there  was  in  it 
a  world  for  reflection.  That  woman 
was  not  dealing  in  mere  dollars — she 
was  laying  her  determination,  her  in. 
nermost  self,  her  life  blood,  her  spirit, 
if  necessary,  on  the  altar^of  her  coun- 
try's need. 

In  our  Utah  homes  we  daily  see 
examples  of  this  sweet  devotion  on 
the  part  of  parents.  Indeed,  in  many 
cases  the  parents  sacrifice  so  freely 
and  so  willingly  to  provide  for  the 
comfort  of  their  children  that  the 
latter  tend  to  become  selfish  and  un- 
grateful and  take  all  such  favors  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

This  remarkable  year  has  brought 
enormous  demands  upon  the  country. 
The  call  to  save,  to  produce,  to  lend 
cur  financial  aid,  has  been  heard  re- 
peatedly. To  do  so  our  energies  and 
resources  have  been  taxed.  Every- 
one who  has  responded  to  the  nation's 
need  has  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  present  is  a  time  for 
sacrifice.  Countless  things  can  we 
sacrifice  if  necessary  and  we  shall 
arise  stronger  and  nobler  after  each 
effort. 

But  there  are  some  things  which 
the  demands  of  today  will  not  allow 
to  be  sacrificed.  This  nation  and  her 
allies  are  struggling  for  the  future 
peace,  safety,  and  happiness  of  their 
citizens  and  of  the  world.  The  future 
of  the  race  cannot  be  sacrificed;  it 
must  be  safeguarded. 

The  mental  and  spiritual  progress 
of  the  young  must  not  be  sacrificed. 
The  country  is  sorely  in  need  of  the 
services  of  young  men  and  women 
who  are  morally  strong  and  have  a 
well-traifted  mind  in  a  sound  body. 
We  may  sacrifice  our    money,  our 


flocks  and  herds,  and  our  lands,  but 
we  must  not  sacrifice  our  children  or 
their  future  prospects.  The  nation  is 
depending  upon  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  great  war 
the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  were  allowed  to  become 
depleted  in  the  number  of  students. 
The  shortsightedness  of  this  policy  is 
now  recognized  by  those  nations  and 
they  are  earnestly  striving  to  build 
up  the  schools  again,  even  though  the 
stress  of  the  conflict  has  now  become 
more  severe. 

Fathers  and  mothers  of  Utah,  now 
that  the  harvest  is  finished  for  this 
year,  would  it  not  be  well  to  en. 
courage  your  sons  and  daughters  to 
enter  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State  and  take  the  winter  course 
work?  Special  attention  is  being 
given  by  the  schools  to  the  needs  of 
young  people  who  can  attend  school 
only  during  the  winter.  During  that 
period  they  will  be  able  to  make  great 
advancement  in  preparing  for  the  de- 
mfands  of  tomorrow,  They  should 
send  at  once  for  catalogues  and  as- 
certain what  courses  they  desire  to 
take. 

The  opportunity  is  at  hand.  It 
should  be  seized  by  the  youth  of  Utah 
in  great  numbers.  The  demands  of 
today  require  it. 


WHAT  DID  HE  EXPECT? 

"Slogoes  was  telling  about  an 
August  he  remembers  when  they  had 
such  cold  weather  that  it  froze  ice  on 
the  water." 

"What  did  he  expect  it  would 
freeze,  hot  pancakes?" 

 o  

LOGIC 

"You  can't  get  in  here  on  a  half 
ticket."  exclaimed  the  doorkeeper  at 
the  five  ring  circus. 

"I  thought  I  could,"  apologized  the 
small-town  citizen.  "I  have  a  bad  eye 
and  I  only  expected  to  see  half  the 
show." 

"Then  you'll  have  to  get  two 
tickets,"  the  doorkeeper  announced 
"If  you  have  only  one  good  eye  it':! 
take  you  twice  as  long  to  see  the 
show." 
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"  OUR  GUARANTEE 

We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
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Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

"Save  the  sow,"  is  a  good  slogan.  You  can 
make  a  profit  on  hogs  at  present  corn  prices. 

to  to 

Fight  the  rats  and  mice  and  do  it  right  now. 
Do  not  let  them  get  a  start,  go  after  them  and 
keep  after  them. 


FILL  OUT  THE  COUPON 

On  page  eleven  will  be  found  a  coupon  which 
every  farmer  is  asked  to  fill  out  and  send  to  State 
Food  Administrator,  Salt  Lake  City.  If  you  will 
answer  the  questions  it  will  help  the  committee 
who  are  going  to  push  the  hog  campaign.  Surely 
every  one  will  help  by  giving  the  information  ask- 
ed for  and  send  it  in  at  once. 

Turn  now  to  page  eleven  and  read  the  ques- 
tions, fill  in  the  answers.  Do  not  thinji  this  ap- 
peal is  to  the  other  fellow  alone,  it  is  to  YOU,  to 
every  one  who  reads  this  paper.  Right  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it. 

to  to 

BE  CAREFUL  ABOUT  FIRES 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  stoves  are 
being  put  up  and  furnaces  are  being  started. 
Just  a  little  time  should  be  spent  to  see  that 
the  chimnies  are  in  good  order.  Birds  may  have 
built  a  nest  during  the  summer  or  some  such 
unusual  thing  happened  and  the  first  hot  fire  may 
cause  a  real  fire.  See  that  stove  pipes  do  not 
go  too  close  to  wood  or  other  material  that  might 
catch  fire  when  the  pipe  is  over  heated. 

Many  fires  could  be  prvented  if  just  a  little 
more  care  was  exercised. 

The  thing  to  do  is  think  about  these  things  be- 
fore they  happen. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  there  are  less  fire  on  ac- 
count of  carelessness  in  the  future. 

K«  Mi 

BEET  TOPPER  DEMONSTRATION 

Several  demonstrations  of  late  have  been  made 
with  mechanical  beet  toppers.  Some  of  them 
are  proving  very  successful. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  beet  growers  to  know 
that  this  kind  of  help  will  be  available  for  next 
year.  A  good  topper  doing  as  good  a  work  as  the 
average  hand  topping  and  other  machines  that 
v/111  lift  the  beets  out  of  the  ground  and  load  them 
into  a  wagon  without  touching  them  by  hand, 
will  certainly  be  a  big  help  to  the  beet  grower. 
With  the  harvesting  of  beets  donG  by  machinery 
It  will  go  a  long  way  to  help  sqlve  the  labor 
problem. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  made  something  of  this 


kind  necessary,  and  why  not  machines  that  will 
help  the  farmer  with  his  beets  as  well  as  grain  or 
o+.her  crops.  We  understand  that  the  machines 
will  be  manufactured  during  the  coming  winter 
and  be  ready  for  next  fall  work. 

m  to 

KEEP  THE  ROADS  IN  REPAIR 

Some  communities  of  our  state  are  becoming 
quite  efficient  in  careing  for  their  roads.  After 
a  storm  they  are  out  with  road  scrapers  rounding 
them  up  so  they  will  shed  rain  or  water.  The 
work  is  done  while  they  are  still  wet  or  damp 
from  a  storm  and  in  this  way  the  loose  material 
is  quickly  packed  down  and  a  good  road  is  the  re- 
sult. When  this  work  is  neglected  and  done  afte.- 
it  gets  dry  a  poor  road  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
To  get  good  results,  work  on  roads  must  be  done 
at  the  proper  time.  A  long  stretch  of  state  road 
we  have  in  mind  is  kept  in  good  condition  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  5  or  6  dollars  a  mile.  When 
neglected  and  repair  is  necessary,  it  will  cost  one 
to  three  hundred  dollars  a  mile  to  put  them  in 
good  shape  again.  Roads  must  be  built  to  shed 
the  rain  or  during  the  winter  and  spring  they  be- 
come so  cut  up  that  traffic  becomes  pretty  near 
impossible. 

to  a 

SAVE  MONEY— TAKE  CARE  OF  MACHINERY 

If  the  average  machine  on  the  farm  will  not 
last  over  ten  years  then  a  depreciation  of  ten  per 
cent  should  be  annually  considered. 

Men  who  have  made  careful  study  of  farm 
machinery  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  farm 
machinery  depreciate  in  value  more  rapidly  from 
poor  care  than  from  actual  use,  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  10  per  cent  is  caused  by  exposure  than 
by  actual"  service. 

Suppose  there  is  about  $1,000  worth  of  machin- 
ery on  the  farm,"  a  ten  per  cent  depreciation  would 
mean  $100.00  a  year,  allow  half  of  this  for  actual 
wear  and  you  have  $50.00  that  is  lost  annually. 
The  loss  of  two  or  three  years,  spent  for  mater- 
ial together  with  labor  in  building  a  shed  would 
soon  show  a  good  profit  or  saving  to  the  owner. 

Housing,  repairing  at  the  proper  time,  painting 
the  wooden  parts  and  greasing  the  iron  parts 
are  some  of  the  essentials  in  the  proper  care  of 
machinery. 

to  to 

PROTECT  YOUR  HOGS 

During  the  last  few  days  two  small  out  breaks 
of  hog  cholera  have  occured,  otherwise  our  state 
is  very  free  from  cholera.  At  the  present  time 
hogs  are  too  valuable  to  allow  any  of  them  to  die 
of  disease.  Fats  and  meats  are  needed  for  our 
soldiers  and  allies.  Prices  are  too  high,  the  loss 
to  heavy  to  permit  of  a  disease  like  cholera  to 
get  started. 

A  car  of  fat  hogs  sold  by  a  farmer  this  week 
brought  between  $2,100  and  $2,200. 

State  officials  are  watching  these  outbreaks  very 
closely  and  helping  to  prevent  the  spread  of  this 
serious  disease  to  any  more  hogs.  Every  neighbor, 
where  there  is  any  cholera  should  stay  away  from 
the  place  until  it  is  thoroughly  disinfected  and 
cleaned  up.  Hog  cholera  is  very  easily  carried 
from  one  farm  to  another.  You  can  carry  it  on 
your  shoes  or  wagon  tires.  The  dogs  may  carry 
it.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  be  very  careful. 
Notify  County  Agents  or  State  Veterinarian 
State  Capitol,  Salt  Lake,  at  once  and  they  will  help 
you. 

to  to 

DRAINAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our  readers  to 
know  the  work  that  Is  being  done  to  properly 
drain  our  waterlogged  lands. 

The  present  year  has  witnessed  a  great  develop- 
ment in  the  organization  of  drainage  districts  un- 
der the  State  law  in  Utah.  Six  drainage  districts, 
involving  nearly  75,000  acres  have  been  organized. 
Four  of  these  have  voted  bonds,  amounting  in  all 
to  nearly  $600,000.  The  other  two  will  vote 
bonds  shortly,  amounting  to  approximately  one  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars.  Two  other  districts 
are  In  course  of  organization,  and  some  half 
dozen  other  districts  are  In  contemplation. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  three  districts  are 
now  under  wiy.  These  involve  22,000  acres  of 
land,  and  an  expenditure  of  over  $300,000.  Also 


two  company  projects  have  recently  been  com- 
pleted, involving  7,500  acres  of  ground,  while  a 
great  deal  of  land  has  been  reclaimed  by  in- 
dividual and  company  efforts,  here  and  there, 
over  the  State. 

to  to 

PLOW  UP  THE  DITCHES- 
KILL  THE  BUGS 

Ditch  banks  are  one  of  the  places  were  insects 
and  bugs  find  a  wintering  place,  and  they  ought 

to  be  plowed  up. 

•  Destroying  insects  now  will  mean  an  enormous 
reduction  in  their  number  next  year,  and  less  work 
for  the  farmer  in  destroying  them  when  he  should 
be  occupied  with  other  duties. 

Fall  plowing  of  land  will  help  to  kill  the  bug — 
those  that  winter  in  the  ground. 

Burning  the  weeds  and  trash  on  ditch  banks 
and  partation  fences  will  kill  the  kind  of  bugs  or 
insects  which  winter  in  trash  and  and  clumps  of 
grass. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  this  kind  of  work  before 
the  winter  weather  sets  in.  If  you  do  this  work 
now  you  will  not  only  destroy  the  bug  and  in- 
sects, but  you  put  your  land  in  better  shape  for 
next  year's  crop. 

to  to 

SACRIFICE  AND  SERVICE 

MUST  COME  FROM  EVERY  ONE 

President  Wilson  sent  a  telegram  to  a  gathering 
of  citizens  of  six  states  of  the  Northwest  recently 
and  expressed  the  service  and  sacrifice  that  must 
come  from  every  citizen. 

"The  time  has  come  when  that  home  must  be 
protected  and  that  faith  affirmed  in  deeds. 
Sacrifice  and  service  must  come  from  every  class, 
every  profession,  every  party,  every  race,  every 
creed,  every  section.  This  is, not  a  banker's  war 
or  a  farmer's  war  or  a  manufacturer's  war  or  a 
laboring  man's  war — it  is  a  war  for  every  straight- 
out  American  whether  our  flag  be  his  by  birth  or 
by  adoption. 

"We  are  today  a  Nation  in  arms  and  we  must 
fight  and  farm,  mine  and  manufacture,  conserve 
food  and  fuel,  save  and  spend  to  the  one  com- 
mon purpose  *  *  *  *  which  shall  see  this 
struggle  through  to  a  decision  that  shall  make  the 
masters  of  Germany  rue  the  day  they  unmasked 
their  purpose  and  challenged  our  Republic." 
to  to 
KEEP  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 

Every  farmer  should  keep  his  livestock,  that  is 
all  the  breeding  stock,  and  if  possible  increase 
the  number. 

Our  big  crop  of  hay  will  make  a  surplus  on 
many  farms  and  our  suggestion  is  to  buy  livestock 
and  feed  it  rather  than  to  sell  the  hay. 

No  permanently  profitable  system  of  agriculture 
has  yet  been  devised  which  does  not  include  live- 
stock production  as  one  of  the  main  activities  of 
the  farm.  Besides  the  direct  profit  that  comes 
from  livestock  there  is  the  profit  that  comes  from 
a  well  fertilized  farm. 

In  some  of  our  nearby  states  livestock  will  be 
sold  because  they  have  no  hay.  Why  not  bring 
some  o,f  them  to  Utah  to  winter.  It  is  a  chance 
for  our  farmers  to  help  others  by  helping  them- 
selves. 

to  m 

WINTER  CARE  OF  MANURE 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  best  of  care 
should  be  given  to  the  manure  this  winter. 

Every  load  of  manure  put  on  your  farm  means 
a  larger  yield  next  year.  The  prospect  of  fair 
prices  for  all  food  products  should  mean  more 
careful  spreading  and  care  of  manure. 

The  waste  of  manure  if  counted  in  dollars  and 
cents  would  run  pretty  high.  The  immediate 
application  to  the  land  saves  more  of  it  from 
loss  than  any  way  we  have  of  caring  for  it. 
Protecting  it  from  winter  storms  and  freezing  is 
a  good  practice.  There  should  be  no  manure 
piles  where  It  is  left  to  rot  and  waste.  The  use 
of  straw  and  leaves  or  any  roughage  that  will 
soak  up  the  moisture  will  increase  the  supply. 

Some  farmers  make  it  a  practice  to  haul  out  on 
the  farm  all  the  manuro  just  as  soon  as  a  load  is 
ready. 

Manure  is  too  valuable  in  helping  to  increase 
our  crop  to  allow  any  of  it  to  go  to  waste. 
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Advantages  of  Bonding 

A  Drainage  District 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


basis  of  the  benefit  to  accrue  to  the 
lands,  by  virtue  of  the  reclamation, 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  appraised 
value  of  the  land  at  the  time  the 
bonds  are  issued.  Thus  drainage, 
reclamation  of  lands,  involving  an  ex- 
penditure of,  say,  $25.00  pep  acre,  may 
be  financed  through  a  bond  issue  on 
lands  having  appraised  value  of,  say, 
$10.00  per  acre,  so  long  as  the  benefits 
to  accrue  to  the  land  are  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  reclamation.  In  practice 
it  frequently  happens  that  lands 
valued  at,  say,  $10.00  per  acre,  are 
improved  by  drainage,  costing  from 
$15.00  to  $25,000  per  acre,  so  that 
their  market  value  is  increased  to, 
from  $100.00  to  $200.00  per  acre. 

The  money  required  to  retire  a  bond 
Issue  is  obtained  through  a  tax  levy, 
distributed  according  to  benefits  re- 
ceived, and  collected  through  the  re- 
gular machinery  of  the  county.  The 
drainage  tax  is  added  to,  and  becomes 
a  part  of  the  regular  taxes,  and  since 
no  part  of  the  taxes  can  be  paid  with- 
out paying  the  whole  amount  assessed, 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  unprogres- 
sive  land  owners  to  refrain  from  pay- 
ing their  drainage  tax,  and  thus  throw 
an  additional  burden  on  other  land 
owners  in  the  district. 

Under  a  bond  issue  there  is  no  fore- 
closure on  the  bond  itself,  but  in  case 
any  annual  assessment  is  not  paid, 
the  land  may  be  sold  for  taxes,  sub- 
ject of  course,  to  subsequent  redemp- 
tion. Thus  no  opportunity  is  afforded 
for  unjust  treatment,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  mortgage  loan. 

Bonds  may  be  prepared  in  such  a 
way  that  they  will  be  retired  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  thus 
distributing  the  burden  on  the  land 
owners.  The  same  thing  can  be  ac- 
complished in  case  of  a  bond  issue 
falling  due  all  at  once,  in,  say,  twenty 
years,  by  providing  a  sinking  fund, 
for  the  retiring  of  the  bonds.  The 
former  arrangement  is  generally  more 
satisfactory,  if  it  can  be  provided  for. 


Used  Car  Bargains 

We  offer,  subject  to  very  liberal  terms, 
the  best  used  cars  In  America.  The 
standard  values  of  the  automobile  world. 
We  refer  directly  to  the  Oldsmobile  and 
Bulck  cars. 

We  have  these  cars,  In  stock,  ready  for 
Immediate  delivery,  newly  painted,  In 
first-class  mechanical  condition.  Excep- 
tional values — many  of  the  cars  offered 
have  run  less  than  5,000  miles. 
:  Write  us  stating  your  car  require- 
ments.   Department  F. 

THE    RANDAL- DODD   AUTO  CO. 
Automobile  Row 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 

Distributors  —  Bulcks,  Oldsmobiles, 
National  cars.    O.  M.  C.  trucks. 


Half-Sole  Your 
Worn  Tires 

Don't  throw   them  away- 

the  sidewalls  are  still  firm,  the 
beads  are  strong,  and  the  fabric  is 
in.£ppd  condition. 

GATE5^TIRE5 

Reg  U  3  Pat  Office 

are  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  you 
at  least  3,300  miles  of  puncture-proof 
service-  and  most  users  average  5.000  to 
10,000  miles.  Built  like  new  tires,  guar- 
anteed just  the  same,  wear  even  better 
and  cost  one-half  let*.  Come  in  and 
lee  thenv-test  the  rubber  and  examine 
the    construction  -•  then  decide  (or 

International  Rubber  Sales  Co. 

144  East  Broadway — Phone  Was.  8266 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Under  the  Utah  Drainage  Statutes, 
bonds  must  be  issued  for  not  less 
than  ten  years,  nor  more  than  twenty 
years.  Under  the  provision  serial 
bonds  may  be  Issued.  A  convenient 
arrangement-  would  be  to  have  ten 
percent  of  the  bond  issue  fall  due  in 
each  year,  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
twentieth  year,  after  issue.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  interest  only 
would  be  paid  for  the  first  ten  years. 
In  the  eleventh  year,  interest  for  one 
year  on  the  entire  principal,  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  principal  itself,  would  be 
due.  In  the  twelfth  year,  interest  on 
nine-tenths  of  the  principal,  for  one 
year,  and  another  tenth  of  the 
principal  would  be  due,  and  so  on. 
The  following  table  shows  the 
annual  payments  required  to  pay  the 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable  semi- 
annually, on  a  $10,000  serial  bond 
issue,  and  retire  the  bonds,  according 
to  the  above  plan. 


Total 

Principal 

Pay- 

End  of 

Balance  Payment 

Interest  ment 

6 

mo. 

$10,000 

$  0 

$300 

$300 

1 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

C 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

2 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

G 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

3 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

6 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

4 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

G 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

5 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

6 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

6 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

G 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

7  yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

6 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

8 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

6 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

9 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

6 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

10 

yr. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

6 

mo. 

10,000 

0 

300 

300 

11 

yr. 

9,000 

1,000 

300 

1,300 

G 

mo. 

9,000 

0 

270 

270 

12 

yr. 

8,000 

1,000 

270 

1,270 

6 

mo. 

8,000 

0 

240 

240 

13 

yr. 

7,000 

1,000 

240 

1,240 

6 

mo. 

7,000 

0 

210 

210 

14 

yr. 

6,000 

1,000 

210 

1,210 

6 

mo. 

6,000 

0 

180 

180 

15 

yr. 

5,000 

1,000 

180 

1,180 

6 

mo. 

5,000 

0 

150 

150 

16 

yr. 

4,000 

1,000 

150 

1,150 

6 

mo. 

4,000 

0 

120 

120 

17 

yr. 

3,000 

1,000 

120 

1,120 

6 

mo. 

3,000 

0 

90 

90 

18 

yr. 

2,000 

1,000 

90 

1,090 

6 

mo. 

2,000 

0 

60 

60 

19 

yr. 

1,000 

1,000 

60 

1,060 

6 

mo. 

1,000 

0 

30 

30 

20 

yr. 

0 

1,000 

30 

1,030 

$10,000 

$9,300 

$19,300 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
that  the  interest  amounts  to  $9,300, 
and  the  amount  is  larger  than  would 
be,  if  payments  on  the  principal 
could  have  been  started  before  4he 
tenth  year.  This  is  not  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  Utah  law,  under  a 
serial  bond  issue,  but  by  providing  a 
sinking  fund,  the  total  a/mount  of 
interest  may  be  reduced.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  how  a  bond  issue  of 
$10,000  may  be  liquidated  in  fi.fteen 
years,  interest  at  6  per  cent,  payable 
semi-annually,  by  providing  a  sinking 


Values  Impossible 
Elsewhere 

Because  Case  has  been  building  Steam  Engines 
for  over  forty  years,  because  its  plant  covers  140 
acres  and  employs  over  4000  skilled  mechanics — 
because  of  all  of  this  experience  and  these  manufac- 
turing facilities,  it  is  possible  for  Case  to  include 
values  in  Case  Steam  Tractors  that  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  lesser  organization. 

You  profit  because  of  these  reasons  and  be- 
cause of  quantity  production.  You  get  the  best 
possible  Steam  Tractor  at  a  reasonable  price.  You 
are  assured  of  satisfaction  for  years  to  come. 

The  Case  line  of  Steam  Tractors  is  complete — 
8  sizes.  We  have  not  neglected  the  development 
of  our  Steam  Tractors  because  of  the  popularity 
of  our  Kerosene  Tractors.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  and  for  certain  uses,  men  prefer  steamers 
to  gas  engines. 

A  pictured  description,  with  specifications,  of 
the  complete  line  of  Case  Steam  Tractors,  will 
be  mailed  free  upon  request.  Write  for  your 
copy  today,  or  for  any  other  information  as  out- 
lined below.  It  is  all  free. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 
728  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter— All  Free 
Below  are  listed  thedifferent  series  of  booklets  and  folders.  Tell  us  which  interest  you. 


FREE 
Books 


1—  Kerosene  Tractors  6— Hay  Balers 

2—  Steam  Tractors  6— Silo  FiUers 

3—  Grand  Detour  Plows  7— Road  Machinery 

4—  Threshers  8— Automobiles 

Or,  if  you  wish,  nsk  for  our  General  Catalog, 
describing  the  entire  Case  line.    It  is  free. 


Write 
Today 


fund,  carrying  interest  at  4  per  cent, 
payable  semi-annually,  payments  on 
the  principal  to  begin  in    the  third 


End 

Interest 

Annual 

Accrued 

Annual 

Sinking 

of  Year 

Charge 

Payment 

Interest 

Total 

Fund 

i 

$600 

$  o 

$  0 

$  0 

$  0 

2 

600 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

600 

100 

0 

100.00 

100.00 

4 

600 

200 

4.04 

204.04 

304.04 

5 

600 

300 

12.28 

312.28 

616.32 

6 

600 

400 

24.90 

424.90 

1,041.22 

7 

600 

500 

42.06 

542.06 

1,583.28 

8 

600 

600 

63.97 

663.97 

2,247.25 

9 

600 

700 

90.78 

790.78 

3,038.03 

lo- 

600 

800 

122.74 

922.74 

3,960.77 

ll 

600 

900 

160.01 

1,060.01 

5,020.78 

12 

600 

1,000 

202.84 

1,202.84 

6,223.62 

13 

600 

1,000 

'  251.43 

1,251.43 

7,475.05 

14 

600 

1,000 

301.99 

1,301.99 

8,777.04 

15 

600 

868.37 

354.59 

1,222.96 

Total 

$9,000 

$8,368.37 

1,631.63 

10,000.00 

year,  and  being  so  distributed  that 
the  burden  on  the  tax  payers,  is  very 
light  at  first,  and  increases  as  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  increases. 

The  latter  arrangement,  while 
possessing  the  advantages  of  a  lower 
interest  cost,  and  a  more  rapid 
liquidation,  involves  a  greater  amount 
of  administrative  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  drainage  district  officials,  and 
introduces  an  opportunity  for  irregu- 
larity on  their  part,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  loss  through  unwise  investment, 
or  otherwise. 

The  issuance  of  bonds  is  recom- 
mended for  all  drainage  districts,  as 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Fill  out  the  pledge  card  on  page 
eleven  and  mail  it  today.  The  infor- 
mation will  help  the  committee  to 
increase  the  number  of  hogs  in  Utah 
next  year. 
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HOUSEKEEPERS  WARNED 

AGAINST  PERSONS  POSING 

AS  "FOOD  COLLECTORS' 

This  statement  was  made  today  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  United  States  Food 
Administrator: 

"We  have  reports  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  of  crooks,  thieves,  and 
confidence  operators  who  are  going 
from  house  to  house  purporting  to  be 
authorized  by  the  Food  Administration 
and  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  collect  or  commandeer  food- 
stuffs for  the  Government  or  the 
Army. 

"I  wish  to  say  emphatically  that  no 
department  o,f  the  Government  has  or 
will  ever  make  such  demands  on 
householders,  and  that  all  such  people 
are  petty  frauds  and  should  be  beld 
for  the  police.  The  Government 
agencies  are  investigating  various 
cases  and  information  is  sought  of  all 
such  persons  by  this  department." 

 o  

GOLDEN  PUMPKINS 

What  can  you  do  with  a  pumpkin? 
Before  turning  it  into  the  good  dishes 
you  know  so  well,  take  a  long  look  at 
this  glorious  bit  of  color,  double-dyed 
with  sunshine.  Its  very  beauty 
evokes  thanksgiving.  If  you  are  going 
to  make  a  pie,  cut  off  the  top,  scoop 
out  the  meat,  then  fill  the  shell  with 
sprays  o.f  red-brown  autumn  leaves 
and  place  this  golden  bowl  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Thanksgiving  board. 

Here  is  a  group  of  receipes  that 
are  different.  They  are  from  the  1917 
edition  of  the  Pumpkin  Book. 

1917  Pumpkin  Pie 

1  cup  molasses,  1  quart  cooked 
pumpkin,  grated  peel  1  lemon,  %  tea- 
spoon each  nutmeg,  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon, 4  eggs. 

Heat  the  molasses  and  stir  into  the 
pumpkin;  add  the  seasoning  and 
beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs.  Mix  well; 
add  the  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  the 
eggs.  Bake  in  a  pudding  dish.  Serve 
cold.  Mashed  sweet  potato  may  be 
used  in  place  of  the  pumpkin  if  thin- 
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Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


ned  with  one  and  a  half  cups  of  milk. 
Corn  Meal  Crust. 

Grease  a  pie  tin.  Cover  it  with  dry 
cornmeal  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
shaking  it  to  scatter  tb.e  cornmeal. 
Fill  with  pie  mixture  and  bake.  This 
crust  may  be  used  with  any  semi-solid 
filling.  Pastry  may  be  omitted  alto- 
gether and  the  custard  baked  as  a 
pudding. 

Baked  Pumpkin. 

Cut  pumpkin  into  quarters.  Allow 
two  quarters  of  a  large  pumpkin  for 
a  family  of  six.  Remove  seed  but  do 
not  peel.  Place  in  a  baking  pan  and 
bake  until  tender  enough  to  pierce 
easily  with  a  fork.  Serve  from  the 
rind  at  the  table  with  gravy. 

Pumpkin  Pones. 

2  cups  cornmeal,  2  cups  stewed 
pumpkin,  1  teaspoon  salt,  6  table- 
spoons sirup. 

Press  pumpkin  through  a  ricer.  Mix 
with  other  ingredients  and-  blend  well. 
Mold  with  the  hands  into  small  pones 
and  bake  in  greased  biscuit  tin  until 
a  rich  brown,  about  30  minutes.  If 
too  moist  to  mold  well,  add  more 
cornmeal. 

Golden  Chips. 

2  pounds  pumpkin,  2  cups  white  sir- 
up, %  cup  lemon  juice,  2  ounces  gin- 
ger root. 

Cut  a  small  sweet  pumpkin  into 
narrow  strips.  Remove  peel  and 
seeds!  and  cut  into  thin  slices.  Arrange 
pumpkin  in  preserving  kettle  in  flat 
layers.  Pour  over  it  the  sirup  and 
lemon  juice,  cover,  and  let  stand  24 
hours.  Add  the  peel  of  one  lemon 
shredded  fine  and  the  ginger  root. 
Cook  until  the  pumpkin  is  tender,  then 
pour  it  into  an  earthen  jar.  In  a  few 
days  pour  the  sirup  from  the  pump- 
kin. Boil  to  reduce  and  thicken  it, 
and  pour  it  hot  over  the  pumpkin. 

 o  

HERE  IS  ONE  RECIPE 

FOR  USING  CORNMEAL 

Cornmeal  can  become  popular  on 
wheatless  days,  not  alone  as  johnny- 
cake  or  pancakes,  but  as  fruit  bread 
or  gems.  Its  wider  use  will  allow 
more  wheat  to  go  over  seas  to  the 
warring  allies  and  at  the  same  time 
will  improve  American  health. 

Apple  corn  bread  is  delicious  when 
made  with  three  cups  of  cornmeal, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  a  little 
salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der, to  which  after  mixing  1  2-3  cups 
of  milk  was  added.  Three  tart  sliced 
apples  were  later  added  and  the  mix- 
ture was  baked  for  30  minutes.  Fruit 
gems,  made  with  raisins  and  currants, 
seemed  even  better  to  some  tastes. 

 o  

Lemon  Sauce 

1  cup  sugar,  2  tablespoons  flour,  2 
tablespoons  butter,  1%  cups  water. 

Mix  sugar  and  flour  thoroughly — 
add  grated  rind  of  V2  lemon  and  add 
the  hot  water,  cook  until  slightly 
thickened,  add  butter  and  juice  of  Yz 
lemon,  serve  hot  over  the  hot  pud- 
ding. 

 o  

CHEESE  PLAYING  CENTER 

Now  that  we  are  "doing  sums"  In 
short  division  with  American  food, 
we  are  ready  to  profit  by  the  hard- 
earned  war  experience  of  Europe  and 
her  struggle  on  short  rations.  For 
instance,  in  Europe  chee;  i  Is  a  very 
real  part  of  the  diet  and  not,  as  with 
us,  the  "something  extra." 

However,  with  meat  at  present 
prices  the  American  housekeeper 
thinks  hard  when  told  that  cheese  has 
about  one  and  one-half  as  much 
muscle-building  value  as  beef,  pound 
for  pound.  She  cuts  out  the  "some- 
thing extra,"  combines  cheese  with 
milk  and  eggs  and  makes  a  dish  that 
rules  out  the  roast,  leaving  beef  for 
the  soldiers  and  the  Allies. 

Here  are  a  few  substantial  cheese 
dishes  that  may  bo  served  sometimes 
Instead  of  meat.  They  call  for  nny 
hard  commercial  cheese,  cottage 
cheese  or  the  cheese  like  your  grand- 
mother u-ed  to  make,  now  being  re- 
vived in  the  farm  kitchen. 


Duchess  Soup. 

V2  onion,  2  tablespoons  fat,  2  table- 
spons  flour,  3  cups  milk,  %  cup  grated 
cheese,  salt  and  pepper. 

Cook  the  onion  in  the  fat  until  ten^ 
der  but  not  brown.  Add  the  flour, 
then  the  milk  gradually.  Cook  until 
smooth,  add  seasoning  to  taste.  When 
ready  to  serve,  put  one  tablespoon  of 
the  grated  cheese  in  each  plate  and 
pour  over  it  the  hot  soup. 

Cheese  Roll. 

%  cup  rice,  1  cup  milK,  1  tablespoon 
chopped  onion  and  parsley,  %  cup 
grated  cheese  or  cottage  cheese,  % 
cup  mashed  potato,  pepper  and  salt  to 
taste. 

Cook  the  rice  in  the  milk  with  the 
chopped  onion  and  parsley,  then  add 
the  mashed  potato,  pepper  and  salt. 
Form  into  a  roll,  brush  with  fat  drip- 
ping and  brown  in  oven. 

This  roll  can  be  made  up  with  many 
variations.  Bread  crumbs,  beans  and 
cheese  may  be  combined,  using  enough 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  beans  were 
cooked  to  moisten  the  mixture  so  that 
it  can  be  made  into  a  loaf.  The  beans 
should  be  mashed.  Still  another  com- 
bination is  made  by  substituting  for 
the  beans  spinach  or  chard  chopped 
fine. 

Cheese  Fondue. 

1  cup  milk,  1  cup  bread  crumbs,  1 
cup  grated  cheese,  %  teaspoon  salt. 

Boil  the  milk  and  pour  over  the 
bread  crumbs,  cover  and  let  stand  on 
the  stove  fifteen  minutes.  Mix  in  the 
grated  cheese  and  add  salt  and,  if  de- 
sired, a  little  red  pepper  or  paprika. 
Pour  into  a  greased  baking  dish  and 
bake  twenty  minutes. 

A  richer  dish  may  be  made  by  add- 
ing two  or  three  eggs.  Add  the  well- 
beaten  yolks,  then  fold  in  the  whites 
beaten  until  stiff.  Bake  30  minutes 
in  moderate  oven  and  serve  at  once. 
This  is  really  a  souffle.  Cooked  rice 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  bread- 
crumbs in  making  this  di.  h. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. 

Besides  the  familiar  dish  of 
macaroni  and  cheese  there  are  many 
others  not  so  well  know  to  the  aver- 
age housekeeper.  Macaroni  boiled  in 
salted  water  drained  and  served  with 
either  grated  cheese  or  cheese  sauce 
is  an  easily  prepared  dish.  Be  sure 
that  the  macaroni  is  piping  hot. 

Macaroni  with  cheese  custard  is 
particularly  good.  Place  in  a  greased 
pudding  dish  two  cups  of  cooked 
macaroni,  cover  this  with  a  cheese 
custard  made  as  follows:  press 
through  a  colander  or  mash  smooth 
one  cup  of  cottage  cheese,  add  one 
well  beaten  egg,  one-half  cup  of  milk 
and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour 
over  the  top  of  the  macaroni  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  30  minutes. 
Cheese  Sauce. 

1  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon  cottage 
cheese  or  %  cup  grated  cheese,  2 
tablespoons  flour,  salt  and  pepper. 

Thicken  the  milk  with  the  flour. 
Just  before  serving  add  the  cheese, 
stirring  until  it  is  melted.  This  sauce 
may  be  used  on  hard  boiled  eggs, 
toast,  cabbage,  cauliflour,  macaroni  or 
rice.  Double  the  quantity  of  cheese 
when  it  is  to  be  eaten  with  macaroni 
or  rice. 


HOME  CANNED  FOOD  SAFE 

"There  is  no  danger  that  the  type 
of  food  poisoning  known  as  'Botulism' 
will  result  from  eating  fruits  or 
vegetables  which  have  been  canned 
by  any  of  the  methods  recommended 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  provided  such  directions 
have  been  followed  carefully.  It  1b 
possible  that  in  a  number  of  instances 
the  directions  were  not  strictly  .fol- 
lowed and  that  spoilage  has  occurred. 
Of  course,  extreme  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  before  eating  can- 
ned goods  of  any  kind  whether  they 
are  in  good  condition,  and  if  they 
have  spoiled  they  should  not  be  con- 
sumed. 

"In  case  of  any  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  contents  of  a  particular  can  have 
spoiled,  the  safest  plan  is  to  throw  it 
away,  although  all  danger  of  Botulism 
inay  be  avoided  by  boiling  the  con- 
tents of  the  can  for  a  few  minutes, 
since  the  Bacillus  botullnus  and  the 
toxin  or  poison  which  is  produces  are 
killed  by  auch  treatment.    No  canned 


Check  Up 

the  number  of  days  wear 
you  get  from  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  Vacu- 
um Cured  into  one  solid 
piece  and  you  will  see 
that  "Ball-Band"  gives 
the  longest  wear  at  the 
lowest  coat  per  days 
wear. 


"BALL-BAND" 


The  Cold  Weather 
"Ford"  Oil 

When  you  start  your 
Ford  engine  these  cold 
mornings  it  makes  you 
realize  the  near  approach 
of  winter  and  the  necessity 
for  an  oil  which  flows  free- 
ly in  cold  weather. 

SIMPLEX  FORD 

Motor  Oil 

is  dependable  the  year 
around.  It  resists  heat  in 
hot  weather  and  lubricates 
perfectly  in  cold  weather. 
A  safe  oil — and  a  depend- 
able one — for  Ford  cars. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  ~ITY 


food  of  any  kind  which  shows  any 
signs  of  spoilage  should  ever  be  eaten. 
In  the  cold  pack  method  of  canning 
given  out  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
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culture,  only  fresh  vegetables  are  re- 
commended for  canning,  and  steril- 
ization is  accomplished  by  the  follow- 
ing processes;  cleansing,  blanching, 
cold  dipping,  packing  in  clean,  hot 
jars,  adding  boiling  water,  sealing 
immediately,  and  then  sterilizing  the 
sealed  jars  at  a  minim  m  temper- 
ature of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  for 
one  to  four  hours,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  material.  Since  the 
spores  of  B  botulinus  are  killed  by 
heating  for  one  hour  at  175  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (according  to  Jordan's 
"Bacteriology"  and  other  recognized 
textbooks)  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  botulinus  organism  will 
survive  such  treatment." 

 o  

RECIPE  FOR  HOME-MADE 

POTATO  STARCH 

Equipment  needed:  Two  clean 
galvanized  tubs,  large  dish  pan,  one 
cylindrical  grater,  and  plenty  of 
water  and  wiping  cloths. 

Select  five  bushels  of  potatoes,  free 
from  potato  scab  and  surface  blem- 
ishes. Wash  them  thoroughly  by  the 
use  of  plenty  of  water  and  a  small 
scrubbing  brush. 

Use  one  tub  for  cleaning  potatoes 
and  the  other  for  the  gratings.  Seat 
yourself  in  a  convenient  place  be- 
tween the  two  tubs,  with  dishpar*  and 
grater  in  your  lap. 

Without  removing  the  skin,  grate 
your  clean  potatoes  from  right  hand 
tub  into  the  dishpan,  empty  pan  of 
gratings  when  necessary  into  the 
well-cleaned  tub  to  your  left;  con- 
tinue this  operation  until  your  left- 
hand  tub  is  a  trifle  over  half  full. 
Pour  clean  water  into  tub  upon  the 
potato  gratings  until  nearly  full,  stir 
well  so  as  to  saturate  every  particle 
with  water. 

Remove  all  peelings  and  floating 
material  from  top  of  water,  allow 
tub  to  stand  over  night  so  that  starch 
will  settle  to  bottom  and  all  pulp  and 
poato  skin  will  rise  to  the  top  of  tne 
water. 

Remove  all  water  carefully  from 
tub  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  the 
dark  formation  and  sediment  on  top 
of  the  layer  of  starch. 

Pour  a  fresh  supply  of  water  over 
starch  again,  stir  again  so  as  to 
rinse  all  particles  of  starch  well;  al- 
low to  stand  for  about  eight  hours. 

Remove  water,  layer  of  pulp, 
from  the  top,  etc.  In  doing  so  be  care- 
ful not  to  waste  the  starch. 

Continue  this  process  with  new  ap- 
plication of  water  and  careful  stir- 
ring, letting  it  stand  each  time;  as 
many  times  as  it  is  necessary  to  effect 
a  complete  separation  o.f  starch  from 
the  pulp,  peeling  and  sediment  of  the 
potatoes.  It  will  usually  take  four  or 
five  washings. 

Potato  starch  is  a  healthful  food 
and  can  be  used  in  at  least  a  dozen 
different  ways  for  food  purposes  in 
making  puddings,  salads,  milk  •  lishes, 
etc.  It  is  both  an  easy  and  econom- 
ical method  of  providing  a  valuable 
food  product  for  the  average  home. 

The  potato  water  and  wastes  in- 
cident to  the  process  can  be  easily 
utilized  on  the  farm  for  hogs,  poultry 
and  stock. 

How  to   Make   Starch   From  Potato 
Culls. 

The  potato  clubs  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  organiz- 
ing to  teach  the  young  people  of  Am- 
erica to  grow  potatoes  were  primarily 
intended  for  boys.  Certain  girls,  how- 
ever, became  interested,  enrolled,  and 
have  done  particularly  well,  not  only 
in  management  of  crop  but  in  manu- 
facturing home-made  potato  starch  out 
of  the  unmarketable  culls  of  the  vege- 
table. 

Each  girl  when  she  enrolls  'in  this 
club  work,  which  now  is  being  taken 
up  by  18,000  young  people,  is  given  a 
recipe  for  making  home-made  potato 
Btarch.  The  Office  of  Farm  Manage- 
ment's specialist  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  potato-ciub '  work  ~  pplies  each 
new  girl  member  with  a  printed  copy, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Equipment  Needed. — Two  clean  gal- 
vanized tubs,  large  dish  pan,  one 
cylindrical  grater,  and  plenty  of  water 
and  wiping  cloths. 

Take  5  bushels  of  potato  culls.  Wash 
tle-m  thoroughly  by  the  use  of  plenty 
of  water  and  a  small  scrubbing  brush. 


Use  one  tub  for  cleaning  potatoes 
and  the  other  for  the  gratings.  Seat 
yourself  in  a  convenient  place  between 
the  two  tubs,  with  dish  pan  and  grater 
in  your  lap. 

Without  removing  the  skin,  grate 
your  clean  potatoes  from  right-hand 
tub  into  the  dish  pan,  empty  pan  of 
gratings  when  necessary  into  the  well- 
cleaned  tub  to  your  left;  continue  this 
operation  until  your  lefthand  tub  is  a 
trifle  over  half  fun.  Pour  clean  water 
into  tub  unon  the  potato  gratings  until 
nearly  full,  stir  well  so  as  to  saturate 
every  particle  of  water. 

Remove  all  peelings  and  floating 
material  from  top  of  water;  allow  tub 
to  stand  over  night,  so  that  starch  will 
settle  to  bottom  and  all  pulp  and  pota- 
to skin  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
water. 

Remove  all  wate"  carefully  from 
tub  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  the 
dark  formation  and  sediment  on  top 
of  the  layer  of  starch. 

Pour  a  fresh  supply  of  water  over 
starch  again;  stir  again  so  as  to  rinse 
all  particies  of  starch  will;  allow  to 
stand  for  about  eight  hours. 

Remove  water  from  the  top,  the 
layer  of  pulp,  etc.  In  doing  so  be  care- 
ful not  to  waste  the  starch. 

Continue  this  process  with  new  ap- 
plications and  careful  stirring,  letting 
it  stand  each  time — as  many  times  as 
it  is  necessary  to  effect  a  complete' 
separation  of  starch  from  the  pulp, 
peeling,  and  sediment  of  the  potatoes. 
It  will  usually  take  four  or  five  wash- 
ings. 

Potato  starch  is  a  healthful  food 
and  can  be  used  in  at  least  a  dozen 
different  ways  for  food  purposes  in 
making  puddings,  salads,  milk  dishes, 
etc.  It  is  both  an  easy  and  economi- 
cal method  of  providing  a  valuable 
food  product  for  the  average  home. 

The  potato  water  ana  wastes  incid- 
ent to  the  process  can  be  easily  utiliz- 
ed on  the  farm  ror  hogs,  poultry,  and 
stock. 
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SHIPPING  FROSTED  ' 
POTATOES   MEANS  WASTE 

Severe  frost  and  freezing  weather 
in  many  of  the  states  have  done  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  late  potato 
crop.  In  some  sections  not  over  50 
per  cent  of  the  late  crop  has  been 
harvested  and  many  of  the  potatoes 
yet  in  the  ground  have  been  damaged. 

Potato  experts  with  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  urge 
growers  at  this  time  to  sort  all  pota- 
toes going  to  market.  Not  only  may 
a  portion  of  the  frosted  potatoes  be 
used  to  advantage  as  stock  feed, 
but  a  few  frosted  potatoes  in  a  sack 
may  ruin  the  entire  sackful  during 
shipment. 

The  license  system  now  in  effect 
and  which  affects  potato  shippers, 
prohibits  them  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  of  their  license,  from  ship- 
ping or  selling  for  food  purposes  from 
points  of  production,  potatoes  which 
are  not  practically  free  from  frost  and 
decay.  "Practically  free'  is  inter- 
preted that  the  potatoes  shall  not  be 
injured  to  an  extent  readily  apparent 
upon  casual  examination,  and  that 
any  damage  from  the  causes  men- 
tioned can  be  removed  by  the  ordin- 
ary method  of  paring  without  appre- 
ciable increase  in  waste  over  what 
would  occur  if  the  potatoes  were  per- 
fect. 

To  ship  the  frosted  with  the  good 
means  an  economic  loss  of  potatoes, 
labor,  freight  charges  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  loss  of  the  car  space, 
which,  incidentally,  is  of  vital  con- 
cern in  the  present  shortage  of  cars. 

It  is  not  alone  a  question  of 
patriotism,  but  also  one  of  good  busi- 
ness judgment,  to  see  that  potatoes 
going  to  the  wholesaler  or  retailer 
are  in  marketable  condition. 
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KEEPING  MACHINES  IN 

ORDER  ON  THE  FARM 
L.  W.  Lighty. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  in 
this  matter.  I  find  people  who  go  to' 
extremes  on  both  sides.  Once  in  a 
while  I  find  a  man  who  goes  over  his 
implements  every  year  or  two  and 
takes  them  apart,  oils  and  paints  them 
and  puts  them  together  again  and 
spends  a  month  or  more  doing  it. 
This  is  too  much  of  the  good  thing. 


rou  can  now  get  a  small  Avery  5-10  h.p. 
Tractor  with  a  special  hitch  and  lifting 
device  and  use  your  old  horse  plow. 

Attach  your  plow  to  the  drawbar  and  connect  the 
lifting  chain  and  you  have  a  complete  tractor  plow 
outfit.  If  you  have  hilly  ground  and  want  to  use 
both  right  and  left  hand  plows,  attach  them  as 
shown  here.  You  can  raise  and  lower  the  plow  with- 
out getting  off  the  tractor.  With  the  plow  raised  you 
can  back  up  in  short  spaces  easier  than  with  horses. 

This  tractor  Is  just  the  size  for  doing  all  the  work 
on  small  farms  or  for  light  work  on  larger  farms. 
The  price  is  the  lowest  of  any  tractor  built. 

There  is  a  size  Avery  Tractor  to  fit  every 
size  farm.  Six  sizes  in  all  —  from  this  small 
5-10  h.  p.  up  to  a  large  40-80  h.p.  There  is  also  an 
Avery  Tractor  Plow  in  light  and  heavy  styles  to 
fit  every  size  tractor. 

Motorize  all  your  farm  work  with  an 
Avery  Tractor  and  Motor  Cultivator 


Do  your  cultivating  with  motor  power. 
The  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator 
makes  it  possible  for  one  man  to  tend 
100  acres  of  corn.  It  will  also  cultivate 
cotton  and  other  row  crops.  By  getting 
a  special  planter  attachment  you  can 
plant  your  crops  with  the  same  machine. 
You  can  use  it  too  for  many  other  kinds 
of  light  field  and  belt  work. 

Only  with  modern  Motor  Farming  Ma- 
chinery is  it  possible  for  you.  to  raise  the 
largest  crops  and  to  save  them  alter  you 


raise  them.  Here  is  an  ideal  Motor  Farm- 
ing Equipment — an  Avery  Tractor  and 
Plow  to  prepare  your  seed  bed  and  plant 
and  harvest  grain  crops— an  Avery  Two- 
Row  Motor  Cultivator  to  plant  and  culti- 
vate your  row  crops— and  an  Avery 
Thresher  to  thresh  your  grain  crops. 

The  AVERY  is  the  most  complete  and 
up-to-date  line  of  Motor  Farming  Ma- 
chinery built.  Write  today  for  complete 
catalog  and  ask  for  special  information  about 
the  machinery  you  are  particularly  interestedin. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  2554  Iowa  Street,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

LAN DES  AND  COMPANY  DISTRIBUTORS  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Rather  often  I  find  a  man  who  has  all 
his  implements  out  in  the  weather  all 
summer  and  in  the  fall  he  collects 
most  of  them  and  sticks  them  under 
some  make-believe  roof  and  when  he 
needs  one  he  some  way  gets  it  out 
and  starts  work.  It  is  the  busy  sea- 
son of  sowing  and  planting  and  some 
iron  or  wooden  part  is  rotten  and  to 
smash  it  goes.  Now  he  is  in  hot 
water.  He  fumes  and  fusses  and  hur. 
ries  and  gets  nowhere.  Thus  it  goes 
all  summer.  Life  looks  like  a  burden 
with  such  a  man.  Let  us  adopt  a 
course  of  good  sense  witn  our  farm 
implements  from  end  to  end.  Keep 
them  in  a  convenient  shelter  and  keep 
them  in  working  order.  Very  early 
in  my  farming  I  built  an  implement 
house  wide  enough  to  contain  any 
farm  implement  and  as  long  as  a  large 
barn.  The  entire  front  doors  easily 
open  and  shut.  The  home  of  the 
implement  was  in  that  house.  The 
rule  was  that  the  implements  had  to 
be  at  home  nights  always.  It  is  eas- 
ier to  unhitch  on  the  level  sod  in 
front  of  the  implement  shed  than  any- 
where else  and  it  requires  a  minute 
to  push  the  implement  into  the  shed. 
Thus  the  original  paint  lasts  as  long 
as  the  implement  lasts.  So  many 
farmers  neglect  oiling  their  imple- 
ments. Lubricating  oil  is  cheap  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  used  abundantly.  Manufacturers 


of  the  best  implements  now  fit  all 
bearings  with  hard  oil  cups  and  this 
is  the  best  and  most  convenient  meth- 
od of  lubricating  ordinary  bearings. 
These  are  matters  worth  while  finan- 
cially as  well  as  morally  and  ethical- 
ly. Magazine  writers  would  have  the 
world  believe  that  farmers  are  the  on- 
ly sinners  along  these  lines  but  I  have 
looked  at  a*  number  o£  construction 
corporation  equipments  for  the  last 
ten  or  more  years,  consisting  o,f  dump 
wagons,  scoops,  power  shovels  worth 
fifty  farm  equipments  all  out  on  the 
weather  and  not  in  the  weather  only 
but  near  the  line  of  public  travel 
where  they  are  an  eyesore  and  a  nui- 
sance to  the  public.  Strange  the 
magazine  writers  always  see  the  mote 
and  overlook  the  beam.  But  the  big 
sins  of  others  do  not  excuse  our  littls 
ones. 


WHAT   FRIGHTENED  HIM 

Betty  was  milking  the  cow  when  tha 
mad  bull  tore  over  the  meadow.  Betty 
did  not  stir,  but  continued  milking.  Ob- 
servers who  had  run  into  safety  saw  to 
their  astonishment  that  the  bull  stop- 
ped dead  with  a  few  yards  of  the  maid 
and  cow,  turned  round,  and  went  away 
sadly. 

"Weren't  you  afraid?  Why  did  he 
run  away?-'  asked  every  one  of  Bet:.~ 

"He  got  scared,"  said  Betty.  "This 
cow  is  his  mother-in-law. 
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equipped  shops  with  modern  tools. 
For  years  they  toiled  and  they  spent 
a  small  fortune  upon  their  patented 
devices.  They  asked  the  Franken 
brothers,  who  were  extensive  beet 
growers  down  in  lower  Utah  county 
to  join  with  them.  They  "all  studied 
the  many  difficulties  and,  with  the 
encouragement  that  was  offered  by 
their  friends,  including  the  sugar  com- 
panies, they  have  perfected  a  device 
that  is  now  conceded  to  do  as  good  as 
the  average  hand  labor  topper  will  do. 
Their  final  machine  is  so  simple  and 
there  is  so  little  mechanism  to  it  that 
it  seems  almost  uncanny  to  see  it 
work  and  the  results  that  it  gives. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  the 
inventors  have  had  was  to  devise  an 
automatic  device  that  will  cause  the 
topper  to  rise  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  top  the  beet  that  insists 
on  growing  above  the  surface  as  well 
as  to  also  grow  deep  into  the  soil. 
The  very  next  beet,  ten  inches  away 
in  the  same  row  may  be  well  be- 
haved and  grow  and  entirely  below 
the  surface  or  at  least  to  expose 
only  a  small  amount  of  the  crown  to 
wfcich  the  leaves  are  attached.  This 
adjusting  for  the  two  types  of  beets 
must  be  automatic;  the  machine  must 
act  quickly;  not  even  time  for  a 
human  machine  to  think  and  act  be- 
tween beets  for  less  than  two  seconds 
intervenes  between  action  upon  the 
high  beet  and  the  low  beet  and  then 
the  third  beet  may  be  just  as  unruly 
as  the  first  high  beet  and  therefore, 
the  successful  machine  must  be  a 
hum  hurdle  jumper  that  will  clear  the 
mark  and  decapitate  the  beet,  each  in 
its  respective  turn  and  right  itself  for 
the  next  beet,  no  matter  how  un- 
orthodox its  habits  of  growth  should 
be. 

The  farmer  could  not  afford  to  have 
an  undue  amount  of  his  tonnage  left 
on  the  field;  the  sacrifice  was  too 
great  to  allow  even  a  modest  amount 
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of  wastage  because  in  the  aggregate, 
the  loss  would  total  a  large  loss.  The 
sugar  factory  did  not  want  too  much 
of  the  crown  left  on  the  beet  because 
that  exposed  crown  was  an  unruly 
factor  to  contend  with  in  the  factory. 
It  prevented  the  sugar  boilers  from 
recovering  a  proper  amount  of  sugar 
from  the  juices  and  it  caused  large 
wastage.    That  would  not  do. 

The  Deveys  and  Frankens  had  a 
great  task  ahead  of  them. 

Their  years  of  patient  toil  has  been 
rewarded.  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
more  happy  men  than  those  men  in 
overalls  and  jumper  jackets  demon- 
strating to  their  four  score  of  neigh- 
boring beet  growers,  sugar  company 
representatives,  manufacturing  ex- 
perts and  others  who  gathered  on  the 
Lehi  farm  Wednesday,  November  the 
21st  and  witnessed  that  mechanical 
harvester,  drawn  by  two  horses  and 
doing  the  impossible.  "It  must  be 
done"  was  the  slogan.  They  did  it. 
Every  beet  grower  present  held  up 
his  right  hand  and  voted  the  machine 
a  success.  The  field  where  the  de- 
monstration was  held  offered  the  most 
serious  difficulties.  Some  beets  were 
high,  some  were  low  and  some  were 
still  higher.  The  tops  were  frozen  and 
the  leaves  were  tough  and  spongy. 
The  wheelage  was  sticky.  It  was  not 
ideal  conditions  for  operating,  by  any 
means.  The  overwhelming  feature  of 
the  demonstration  was  that  IT 
WORKED.  IT  CONTINUED  TO, 
WORK.  IT  WILL  BE  MADE  TO 
WORK  EVEN  BETTER. 

Then  the  crowd  piled  into  the  18 
or  20  automobiles  that  stood  in  the 
road  just  outside  the  field  and  they 
proceeded  down  to  the  lower  end  of 
Utah  county  and  there  they  witnessed 
another  demonstration  that  was 
equally  as  successful.  Huish  and 
McClellan,  two  local  beet  growers  and 
mechanics  had  also  joined  with  the 
Franken  brothers  for  demonstrations 
and  improvements  and  have  turned 
out  a  mechanical  harvester  that  also 
jumps  the  beet  hurdles  and  clips  off 
the  beet  crown  and  leaves  at  just 
about  the  right  place  and  does  it  so 
easily  and  so  regularly  that  the  im- 
properly topped  beet  is  not  found  very 
often.  Editor  Kirkham  of  the  Utah 
Farmer  who  always  carries  a  sharp 
pencil  in  his  pocket,  searching  for 
agricultural  facts  began  to  count  the 
beets  and  tops,  following  the  machine 
and  he  declared  that  his  counts  show- 
ed perfect  topping  running  from  95  to 
98  times  out  of  a  hundred.  That 
equals  the  best  hand  labor  topping 
and  at  is  very  much  better  than  the 
average  hired  hand  topping.  Huish 
and  McClellan  insisted  that  their 
machine  was  well  trained  and  would 
behave  even  on  sticky,  even  muddy 
soih 

To  demonstrate  their  claim,  a  few 
days  prior  to  their  final  demonstration, 
they  turned  irrigation  water  into 
several  rows  of  beets.  The  land  was 
so  wet  that  the  horses  had  difficulty 
.  in  traveling.  The  wheelage  was  so 
soft  that  sometimes  the  wheels  refused 
to  turn  but  so  long  as  the  wheels  would 
turn  and  furnish  motive  power  to 
drive  the  revolving  disc  that  clipped 
off  the  tops,  the  'human  decapitator" 
kept  right  on  doing  business  and 
the  results  were  also  equal  to  the  best 
hand  topping  and  superior  to  the  aver- 
age. The  Franken  Brothers,  who  this 
year  grew  35  acres  of  beets  used  both 
of  these  machines  to  do  their  topping 
and  the  average  cost  of  topping  their 
beets  has  been  30  cents  per  ton  or 
an  average  saving  of  about  75  cents 
per  ton,  as  this  year,  It  cost  most 
prowerR  more  than  a  dollar  per  ton  to 
top  their  beets  but  the  Frankens 
found  that  the  three  young  ladles  who 
were  never  accustomed  to  working  in 
the  fields,  could  and  did  do  the  work 
which  would  otherwise  have  required 
many  men  to  have  performed,  under 
former  methods,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  assistance  of  the  mechanical  top- 
perB.    The  saving  In  cash  outlay,  this 


Made  by 
the  oldest 
and  greatest 
Separator 
Factory  in 
America 


Experiment  stations  and  separator  manufac- 
turers all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp- 
ies) lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  clow  or 
unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa- 
rators too  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
—skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
— gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — allspeeds 
—skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
—has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  In  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Write  for  catalog  to  De- 
partment 104 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    -         West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  gioi' 


Stockmen  and  Feeders 

The  Hochenauer  Alfalfa  and  all  Products  Grinder  will 
grind  all  kinds  of  Hay,  Grain,  Straw,  Corn  Fodder  and  any 
dry  forage  in  such  form  that  the  stock  eat  it  all  with  no  waste 
whatever  and  is  guaranteed  to 

SAVE  35%  OF  YOUR  FEEDING  COST 

It  is  very  simple  in  design  and  operation  and  requires  no 
experienced  labor  to  operate.  Over  fifty  large  feeders  in  the 
intermountain  territory  are  now  using  them. 

Made  in  various  sizes  for  large  and  small  feeders.  Write 
us  for  samples  of  grinding  and  additional  information. 

Landes  &  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


season  will  easily  pay  for  a  new 
machine,  on  the  35  acres,  say  the 
Frankens  and  the  mental  relief  to 
know  that  ttiey  could  get  their  crop 
harvested  in  good  season  and  without 
the  hand  labor  worry  that  many  of 
their  neighbors  had  was  also  a  great 
item  with  them. 

It  is  in  Utah  county  where  the  first 
successful  sugar  factory  is  located. 
Utah  county  has  served  as  a  cradle  in 
the  development  of  the  sugar  industry. 
Men  have  been  trained  in  the  factor- 
ies of  Utah  county  and  have  gone  out 
to  many  states  to  man  the  new  factor- 
ies that  have  sprung  up  during  these 
many  years. 

Field  agriculturists  have  been  train- 
ed in  Utah  county  that  have  gone  out 
to  many  parts  of  the  United  States  to 
aid  in  the  development  of  the  sugar 
industry.  It  is  also  significiant  that 
these  beet  growers  and  mechanics  of 
Utah  county  have  brought  an  innov- 
ation for  the  beet  grower,  equally  as 
important  as  the  self  binder  was  to 
the  grain  grower,  thirty  years  ago. 
The  grain  binder  made  it  possible  to 
enlarge  the  grain  fields.  The  beet 
harvester  will  make  it  possible  to 
enlarge  the  beet  fields. 

Up  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Cache 
valley  in  Idaho  has  also  been  the 
scene  of  many  years  of  patient  toil 
and  effort  toward  the  development  of 
a  successful  beet  topper.  C.  J.  Jensen 
has  been  growing  beets  for  many 
years.  As  he  grew  older,  his  back 
protested  against  too  much  bending 
over  and  began  to  protest  to  its  owner 
that  relief  must  come  at  beet  harvest 
time  or  the  beet  acreage  must  be  re- 
duced. Mr.  Jensen  was  a  farmer  with 
a  good  deal  of  mechanical  talent  but 
it  took  a  lot  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
trials  and  experimenting  so  he  inter- 
ested his  neighbors,  J.  N.  Larsen  and 
others  who  furnished  him  with  ad- 
ditional funds  and  a  lot  of  encourage- 
ment. Mr.  Jensen  this  year  topped 
and  harvested  his  own  crop  of  beets 
and  then  went  out  to  neighbor  Neil- 


j —  BUY  FURNITURE  — 

SAVE  MONET 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Write  us  for  prices. 

Axelrad  Furniture  Co. 

42  W  Broadway  St. 
Salt     Lake     City,  Utah. 


The  Cold  Weather 
Lubricant 

Your  problems  of  lubri- 
cation in  cold  weather  are 
solved  with 

VICO 

Motor  Oil 

This  oil  is  refined  to  meet 
the  rigid  requirements  of 
the  most  severe  winters  in 
the  intermountain  west. 
Insist  on  VICO  and  your 
car  will  run  perfectly,  win- 
ter and  summer.  Three 
weights  —  light,  medium, 
heavy. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,  UTAH 
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on  and  others  and  topped  their  beets 
nd  cut  the  harvesting  cost  in  half 
nd  got  the  beets  out  of  the  ground 
efore  threatening  winter  weather  in- 
erfered. 

Over  in  Ohio  a  combined  topper  and 
fter  was  built  and  the  inveutors  were 
nxious  to  try  it  out  in  this  inter-moun- 
lin  country.  They  chartered  an  ex- 
ress  car  and  brought  their  machine 
ut  to  Utah.  Two  expert  mechanics 
nd  two  capitalists  came  along.  The 
lechanics  spent  about  three  weeks  in 
lis  district,  trying  out  their  differ- 
nt  equipments  on  different  types  of 
sil  and  under  many  conditions.  The 
inchine  did  excellent  work  in  Ohio 
ad  it  must  be  made  to  work  also  in 
tah.  With  some  changes,  suggested 
y  their  experience  here  in  Utah,  they 
dw  have  a  successful  topper  and 
fter  that  moves  under  its  own  power, 
rozeu  beets  soon  begin  to  decay  and 


■B 


LUMBER  POSTS 
SHINGLES 

Write  for  prices 
G.  R.  KIRK  COMPANY 
Box   1138-X,   Tacoma,  Wash. 


Magic  Rubber  Mend 

A  wonderful  rubber  repair  material 
that  does  not  require  cooking.  This 
>is  an  age  of    wonderful  inventions' 
Magic  Rubber  Mend  Proves  it. 

Magic  Rubber  Mend  will  mend  your 
Rubber  boots,  Hot    water  bottles, 
-Gloves,  Rubber  Hose,  Horseblankets 
and  dozens  of  other  articles. 
THAT  IS  NOT  THE  BIGGEST  THING 

MAGIC  RUBBER  MEND  WILL  DO! 

You  will  not  have  to  pay  some  one 
else  to  mend  the  holes  in  your  tires, 
to  keep  the  water  out,  or  to  splice 
your  tubes. 

A  $1.00  can  of  MAGIC  RUBBER 
MEND  will  repair  44  punctures. 

Easily   applied  in  five  minutes. 

It  is  indorsed  by  William  H.  Peek, 
Capt.  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.  S. 
Army. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  can 
prepaid  for  $1.00.  All  money  refund- 
ed if  not  as  represented. 

We  sell*  Gates   Half  Sole  Tires. 

International  Rubber 
Sales  Co. 

144  East  Broadway — Phone  Was.  8266 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINES 

Sold  on  easy  pay- 
ments by  mail. 

We    repair  any 
make  machine. 

GUARANTEED   DROP  HEAD 
MACHINES 

$8.00  and  up 

All  standard  makes  handled. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

Walker  Electric  Supply  Co. 

159  So.  State  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


A  PIECE  OF  GOOD  FORTUNE 
n  these  days  of  hifrn  prices  It  is  re- 
ining to  find  one  article  of  nation-wide 
nand  that  will  not  cost  more  than  It 

last  year,  and  yet  will  be  more  valu- 
e  than  it  has  ever  been. 
Tie    Youth's    Companion  subscription 
ee,  $2.00,  will  not  be  increased.  The 
Issues  of  1918  will  be  packed  full  of 

best  stones  by  the  most  popular 
ters.  The  Editorial  Page,  the  Boys' 
je.  Girls'  Page,  Family  Page  and  all 

departments  will  bring  a  vast  amount 
cheer,  good  entertaniment  and  Infor- 
tlon  _for  every  reader  In    the  family 

ty  special  arrangement  new  subscribers 
The  Companion  can  also  have  Me- 
l's Magazine — the  fashion  authority — 
1918,  both  publications  for  only  |2.25. 
'his  two-at-one-price  offer,  includes: 
The  Youth's  Companion — 52  Issues  in 

AD  remaining  1917  issues  of  The  Com- 
panion free. 

Thf:  Companion  Home  Calendar  for 
1918. 

MeCall'a  Ma-gazine — 12  fashion  num- 
bers In  1918. 

All  for  only  $2.25. 
THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION, 
Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


many  districts,  tbc  acreage  must  be 
The  French  government  recently  sent 
a  skilled  engineer  who  studied  the 
machine  in  its  demonstrations  and 
reported  that  it  did  95  per  cent  per- 
fect topping  and  100  per  cent  perfect 
lifting.  European  countries  are  keen- 
ly interested  in  these  labor  saving  de- 
vices and  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
Uncle  Sam  will,  true  to  tradition,  re- 
lieve our  European  neighbors  in  their 
hour  of  need. 

Joseph  Quinney,  Chief  Agriculturist 
with  the  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co.,  and 
John  T.  Barton  of  the  same  Company, 
Mark  Austin  01116,*!  Agriculturist  with 
the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  and 
many  of  their  field  superintendents 
witnessed  the  Utah  county  demonstra- 
tions and  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  progress  toward  relief  on  beet  har- 
vesting work.  Mr.  Quinney  stated 
"These  demonstrations  furnish  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  beet  grower 
will  be  assured  relief  at  harvest  time 
for  next  season.  The  labor  shortage 
will  be  met  successfully  and  our 
factories  may  be  supplied  with  a 
normal  acreage  and  probably  an  in- 
creased acreage.  It  will  cost  less  to 
harvest  20  acres  of  beets  in  1918  than 
it  cost  to  harvest  x0  acres  this  season. 
The  efficiency  of  the  harvester  is  sat- 
isfactory to  us,  from  a  factory  stand- 
point and  I  am  gratified  to  have  the 
favorable  expressions  of  approval 
also  from  the  growers  who  witnessed 
the  demonstrations." 

One  of  the  most  interested  spectators 
was  Israel  Hunsaker  of  Honeyville, 
Box  Elder  county.  This  season  he 
grew  80  acres  of  beets  and  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  bother  to  get  labor  to 
handle  the  crop.  He  has  been  a  re- 
gular beet  grower  for  many  years  and 
he  rather  likes  to  grow  beets,  he  said 
quoting  his  own  words,  "Last 
night,  I  should  have  answered  the 
beet  question  by  saying  that  I  would 
not  grow  more  than  five  acres  next 
year.  Since  I  have  witnessed  these 
demonstrations  and  have  the  assur- 
ances that  these  machines  will  be 
made  right  here  in  Utah  and  will  be 
available  for  w»e  beet  growers  next 
season,  I  will  again  grow  80  acres  and 
my  possibly  increase  my  1918  plant- 
ing." 

R.  B.  Gardner  of  Salt  Lake  County, 
who  with  his  brother  and  several 
neighbors  also  studied  the  toppers  at 
work  said,  "I  like  to  grow  beets  and 
have  found  the  crop  profitable  but  I 
have  been  so  terribly  bothered  to  get 
satisfactory  labor  with  my  28  acres  of 
beets  this  year  that  I  had  about  de- 
cided to  cut  out  the  beet  crop  for  next 
year.  I  want  to  respond  to.  the 
Governments'  appeal  for  more^sugar 
and  with  the  advent  of  these  toppers, 
I  can  now  see  my  way  clear  to  go 
ahead  with  possibly  an  increased 
acreage." 

Mark  Austin  talked  to  the  large 
crowd  that  assembled  at  both  places 
in  Utah  county  and  told  them  what  he 
thought  about  the  future  of  the 
machines  and  what  it  meant  to  the 
beet  sugar  industry.  He  said,  "It  is 
now  assured  tnat  a  successful  har- 
vester will  be  available  for  the  1918 
crop  of  beets.  The  sugar  companies 
will  get  behind;  push  the  manufactur- 
ing of  these  machines  so  a  sufficient 
number  will  be  available  for  the  1918 
harvest,  so  far  as  possible.  The  top- 
pers will  be  made  in  one,  two  and  four 
row  capacity.  The  two  and  four 
machines  will  be  built  to  top,  dig  and 
elevate  the  beets  directly  from  the 
ground  into  the  wagon  which  will 
drive  alongside  and  there  need  be  no 
hand  work  attached  to  harvesting  the 
crop.  The  beets  will  be  delivered  to 
tne  factory  in  fresh  condition,  direct- 
ly from  the  fields  and  that  will  mean 
much  to  both  the  growers  and  the 
sugar  factory.  On  warm,  windy  days, 
beets  exposed  in  small  piles  on  dry 
ground  in  field  shrink  in  weight  from 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  in  24  hours. 
This  means  a  loss  in  tonnage  to  the 
grower  which  amounts  to  from  50 
cents  to  85  cents  per  ton,  under  such 
conditions.  Freezing  also  tends  to 
lose  weigiic  In  the  beets.  When  beets 
are  dug  in  good  condition  and  de- 
livered promptly  to  uie  factory  before 
they  have  evaporated  and  shirveled, 
they  can  be  placed  in  the  factory 
sheds  and  cared  for  in  fine  shape  for 
a   long   time   without  deterioration. 


often  give  us  large  losses.  Fortunate- 
ly for  the  factories,  the  very  con- 
dition which  the  beet  grower  wants,  is 
the  conditions  that  the  factory  wants. 
The  slicing  knives  and  the  diffusion 
batteries  work  very  much  better  on 
firm,  crisp  beets.  When  they  shrivel, 
it  is  difficult  to  force  the  sacbarlne 
matter  out  of  the  cossetts  and  we  fre- 
quently experience  serious  losses  In 
working  beets  that  have  shriveled  or 
have  frozen  and  thawed  and  decay 
starts." 

I  have  carefully  estimated  the  re- 
sults of  the  innovation  of  the  beet 
harvester.  It  will  mean  a  saving  of 
$10  per  acre,  on  the  15  ton  crop  of 
beets.  With  150,000  acres  of  beets 
here  in  this  inter-mountain  country, 
the  saving  to  the  beet  growers  alone 
will  total  the  stupenduous  sum  of 
$1,500,000.00  in  a  single  season. 

The  saving  to  the  factories  will  al- 
so be  great  because  the  beets  will  be 
dug  and  delivered  to  the  factory  in 
better  condition  and  therefore  the  re- 
covery of  sugar  will  be  more  economi- 
cal. 

The  largest  single  saving,  however, 
will  come  through  the  larger  and 
more  economical  use  of  the  tops  and 
crowns.  I  have  studied  the  subject 
in  detail  and  am  fully  persuaded  that 
the  harvester  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  gather  the  tops  and  crowns  and 
promptly  silo  them  and  thus  add  an 
additional  profit  of  not  less  than  $40 
per  acre,  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  wasteful  feeding. 
Stockmen  who  have  been  practising 
the  better  use  of  the  tops  and  crowns 
insist  that  the  beet  tops  and  crowns, 
when  properly  handled  have  a  feed- 
ing value,  with  the  present  price  of 
hay  for  a  comparison,  of  not  less  than 
$45  per  acre. 

At  the  outset,  there  will  probably 
be  a  larger  call  for  the  one  and  two 
row  harvester  but  ultimately,  a 
neighborhood  will  join  in  buying  a 
lour  row  machine  capable  of  lifting, 
topping  and  delivering  into  the  wagon, 
at  the  rate  of  15  tons  per  hour  or 
about  150  tons  per  day,  in  good 
beets. 

The  Government  is  now  greatly  con- 
cerned that  the  1918  acreage  of  beets 
here  shall  be  fully  maintained  and  in 
increased.    The  farmers  have  always 


responded  to  our  patriotic  needs  and 
they  will  respond,  at  this  time,  too, 
now  that  relief  is  in  sight  for  harvest- 
ing the  beet  crop.  We  already  have 
improvements  under  way  that  will 
conserve  seed  and  also  offer  some  re- 
lief at  thinning  time  and  much  will 
yet  be  done  in  that  direction.  The 
beet  harvester  is  a  success  and  it 
marks  a  new  epoch  In  the  history  of 
tne  sugar  industry.  We  mean  to  see 
that  the  harvesters  are  available,  at 
least  in  moderately  large  numbers,  to 
take  care  of  the  growers  next  harvest 
season.  We  are  fortunate  that  the 
manufacturing  plants  here  in  Salt 
Lake  and  elsewhere  in  the  interior 
country  arc  not  loaded  up  witn  war 
requirement  orders.  We  must 
have  relief  against  this  sugar 
famine.  This  inter-mountain  region 
can  do  a  large  share  toward  bringing 
about  that  relief. 

The  harvester  will  generously  con- 
tribute toward  the  expansion  of  the 
beet  crop. 


Fill  out  the  pledge  card  on  this 
page  and  mail  it  today.  The  infor- 
mation will  help  the  committee  to 
increase  the  number  of  hog3  in  Utah 
next  year. 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  yon  have  a  farm  engine 
and  a  team  and  adesire  tomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
moneyin  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  p»wer  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  strong-, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  torun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Isold  by 
Landes   &  Company 
Bait  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills   on  hand. 
Prompt  ■hlpmont 


To  State  Food  Administrator 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  am  glad  to  join  with  you  and  help  increase  the  number  of 
hogs  for  next  year. 

For  you  information  I  submit  the  following: 

Number  of  hogs  I  have  on  my  farm   

Number  of  sows  or  gilts  I  have  or  will  breed  this  fall   

Number  of  sows  or  gilts  I  have  more  than  Lean  raise  next  year 

and  will  sell  to  neighbors  or  hold  for  your  committee  to  sell  

Number  of  brood  sows  I  would  like  to  buy  _  

The  breed  of  hogs  I  prefer  „..„   

Number  of  fat  hogs  I  will  have  ready  for  market    

How  many  more  hogs  will  you  raise  this  year  than  last  _ 

How  many  hogs  could  you  feed  and  care  for  if  you  were  able  to 

secure  them  _   

Name     

Adress    _   

Fill  in  the  amounts  and  mail  today  to  State  Food  Administrator.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


SALE  OF  BREEDING 

STOCK  MEANS  LOSS 

Feed  crops  for  livestock  are  short- 
er than  they  have  been  for  many 
years  and  grain  prices  are  higher. 
The  temptation  to  accept  the  present 
high  prices  for  meat  stock  is  great. 
The  farmers  in  many  places  are 
yielding  to  the  temptation  to  sell,  and 
for  this  they  are  likely  to  pay  the  us- 
ual penalty  for  yielding  to  teittma- 
tion,  which  is  repentance.  Reports 
of  heavy  shipments  from  territory 
that  sadly  needs  livestock  are  fre- 
quent. Foundation  breeding  stock 
even  is  being  sacrificed  in  some  cases. 
All  agree  that  this  is  no  time  to  keep 
surplus  stock  that  is  not  yielding  a 
product  or  making  gains,  but  never 
was  the  need  so  great  nor  the  reward 
more  promising  for  maintaining  on 
every  farm  an  adequate  foundation  of 
the  best  breeding  stock. 

Farmers  should  save  the  breeding 

To  maintain  fertility:  The  ap- 
plication of  manures  from  livestock 
has  proved  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  way  of  maintaining  produc- 
tion. Land  that  is  not  manured  fre- 
quently becomes  so  depleted  in  fertil- 
ity that  profitable  yields  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. On  light  sandy  lands  or 
lands  that  are  subject  to  drouth  es- 
pecially, it  is  important  to  apply  man- 
ures. Therefore,  even  those  who  this 
year  are  short  of  feed  owing  to  drouth, 
should  manage,  i,f  possible,  to  main- 
tain their  foundation  stock. 

To  convert  waste  products  into 
cash:  Waste  land  and  stubble  fields 
may  be  pastured,  corn  stalks,  straw, 
and  other  coarse  feeds,  otherwise  un- 
marketable, may  be  turned  into  cash 
for  the  farmer  by  cattle  or  sheep. 
Through  the  pasturing  process  it  will 
be  possible  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
tain on  the  farm  valuable  fertilizing 
material. 

To  supply  meat  products:  The 
meat  supply  of  the  United  States  in 
shrinking.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
is  now  produced  only  one-half  of  a 
beef  and  three-fifths  of  a  hog  per 
capita,  which  is  below  former  years. 
Good  prices  for  livestock  are  likely  to 
prevail  for  some  time  and  it  will  be 
posH'.ble  to  make  &ood  profit's  from 
properly  conducted  stock  raisim?. 

While  there  are  other  reasons  which 
might  be  advised  for  keeping  live- 
stock, the  three  mentioned  are  funda- 
mental and  sufficient,  warranting  every 
land  owner  in  borrowing  money  to 
buy  feed  and  going  to  almost  any 
extreme  to  preserve  his  foundation  of 
breeding  stock. — Andrew  Boss. 
 o  

INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  HOGS 

PRICES  FOR  LIVESTOCK 

Joseph  P.  Cotton  of  the  Food  Admini- 
stration. 

The  Department  is  glad  to  learn  of 
an  increase  in  buying  by  farmers  of 
hogs  for  fattening  and  breeding;  that 
is  good  news  because  it  means  an  in- 
crease of  hog  products  for  this  winter 
and  next  year.  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  still  further  increase. 

There  is  only  one  more  warning  to 
be  sounded  in  the  situation:  the  hogs 
shipped  through  the  market  centers 
are  required  to  be  vaccinated,  but  all 
precautions  should  be  taken  against 
hog  cholera  in  shipments  of  hogs 
which  do  not  pass  through  market 
centers  but  are  moved  from  farm  to 
farm,  or  from  one  part  of  a  State  to 
another. 

It  is  the  general  policy  of  the  Meat 
Division  (so  far  as  it  ia  in  its  power 
to  affect  prices  for  livestock  paid  by 
the  packers  to  the  farmers)  to  see 
that  those  prices  are  fair  and  to  In- 
sure to  the  farmer  a  fair  profit. 

In  regard  to  hogs,  where  there  is  an 
immediate  and  great  need  of  stimu- 
lation of  production,  that  policy  has 
been  made  definite  by  relating  the 
price  of  hogs  to  the  price  of  corn.  This 
Division  has  not  under  consideration 
the  establishment  of  any  similar  re- 
lation of  prices  to  be  paid  for  cattle 
and  sheep  to  prices  for  their  feed. 


There  is  nothing  in  the  present  situa- 
tion that  seems  to  make  such  action 

necessary. 


CARE   OF  THE  STALLION 

By  Dr.  E.  H.  Riley. 

As  a  rule  stallion  owners  are  more 
concerned  about  the  care  of  their 
stallion  just  before  the  opening  of 
the  breeding  season.  That  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  should  be  kept 
up  the  year  round.  The  health  and 
condition  that  the  horse  will  be  in 
during  the  breeding  season  will  de- 
pend on  his  being  kept  in  health  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year.  To  do 
this  he  should  have  plenty  of  exercise. 
If  proper  exercise  is  given  the  ques- 
tion of  feed  is  not  a  serious  one.  It  is 
hard  to  improve  on  good  clean  hay 
and  oats  with  whicn  a  little  bran  has 
been  mixed.  The  proper  way  to  exer. 
cise  a  stallion  is  to  work  him.  Break 
him  to  work  at  the  same  age  other 
colts  are  broken  and  keep  him  at  it. 
Every  stallion  should  be  worked  at 
least  enough  to  pay  for  his  feed,  es- 
pecially those  under  twelve  years  of 
age.  You  can  never  add  anything  to 
the  breeding  qualities  of  a  stallion  by 
letting  him  live  a  life  of  ease  and 
idleness.  Have  him  do  the  kind  of 
work  his  colts  are  expeetcd  to  do. 

No  matter  how  valuable  a  stallion 
may  be,  don't  be  afraid  to  work  him. 
It  will  make  him  more  valuable  if 
you  do  work  him.  During  the  breed- 
ing season  a  stallion  should  be  travel 
ed  from  five  to  twelve  miles  a  day.  In 
feeding  or  working  a  stallion  you  will 
have  to  use  a  little  "horse  sense" — 
don't  give  him  too  much  or  too  little 
of  either.  Above  all  don't  condemn 
him  to  solitary  confinement  in  a  dark 
stall,  knee  deep  in  filth,  where  he  is. 
fed  and  watered  only  occasionally.  A 
stallion  likes  company  whether  it  be 
man  or  horses.  Lonesomeness  is  the 
principal  cause  of  injurious  and  vicious 
habits  in  stallions.  They  should  be 
kept  in  good  condition  in  the  season 
and  out  of  the  season. 

The  number  of  mares  a  stallion 
should  breed  during  the  season  will 
depend  largely  on  his  age.  Some  of 
the  best  horsemen  claim  that  a  two 
year  old  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
more  than  eight  or  ten  mares,  not 
oftener  than  five  or  six  days  apart.  A 
three  year  old  should  serve  not  more 
than  twenty-five  or  thirty  during  this 
season,  and  not  more  than  three  mares 
a  week.  A  four  year  old  can  serve 
forty  or  fifty  mares  at  the  rate  of 
three  mares  every  two  days.  Stallions 
five  years  old  and  over  should  not 
serve  more  than  two  mares  a  day 
and  a  larger  percent  of  foals  will  be 
obtained  if  they  serve  less  than  two 
a  day.  A  stallion  that  has  been  pro- 
perly handled  and  cared  for  should  be 
a  sure  breeder  till  he  is  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Examine  mares  before  you  breed 
them.  Don't  breed  every  old  mare 
that  comes  along.  A  new  stallion  In 
a  neighborhood  will  get  all  the  barren 
mares  the  first  season  unless  his 
owner  is  careful.  Don't  expose  your 
stallion  to  disease  if  yon  suspect  it. 
Breed  mares  that  look  suspicious  with 
an  Impregnator  or  a  capsule  and  avoid 
any  risk  of  infecting  your  stallion  and 
spreading  the  disease. 

 o  

THE   BEST  USE   FOR  SKIM  MILK 

All  skim  milk  should  be  used — none 
wasted.  It  should  furnish  the  maxi- 
mum of  food  to  human  beings  and 
does  this  better  when  used  direct,  as 
cottage  cheese,  prepared  buttermilk, 
or  other  by-products,  than  when  fed 
to  animals  and  converted  Into  meat. 
Surplus  Bklm  milk  may  be  used 
economically  to  feed  hogs,  yet  100 
pounds  of  it,  which  will  produce  15 
pounds  of  cheese,  produce  only  4.8 
pounds  of  dressed  pork  if  fed  with 
corn.  Skim  milk  if  made  Into  cottage 
cheese  furnishes  nearly  seven  times 
as  much  protein  nnd  nearly  as  much 
energy  as  the  dressed  pork  it  would 
produce.  Of  course  the  most  nour- 
ishment is  obtained  when  skim  milk 
is  used  direct,  either  for  drinking  or 


cooking.  As  far  as  possible,  there- 
fore, skim  milk  should  be  used  for 
human  food  and  only  the  excess  fed 

to  livestock. 

Buttermilk  is  equal  to  skim  milk 
for  feeding  hogs,  while  whey  is  half 
as  valuable.  Whey,  being  low  in  pro- 
tein, is  not  well  suited  for  young 
pigs  and  should  be  fed  to  older 
animals. 

Ordinary  grass  pasture,  or  green 
rye,  otats,  sorghum,  rape-,  clover, 
alfalfa,  peas,  or  beans  can  take  the 
place  of  skim  milk  after  the  little 
pigs  get  a  start.  Much  green  feed 
can  be  raised  without  greatly  reduc 
Ing  the  acreage  of  other  crops. 

Calves  and  pigs  do  well  when  some 
skim  milk  is  fed,  but  they  need  it 
only  for  a  short  time  and  in  limited 
quantities.  Except  when  fed  to  very 
young  animals,  skim  milk  is  fed 
most  economically  when  supplement- 
ed with  grain.  For  dairy  calves  skim 
milk  may  be  substituted  in  part  for 
wiiole  milk  on  the  tenth  cay.  If  l.he 
calves  are  vigorous  they  should  re- 
ceive a  little  grain  and  hay  at  two 
weeks  of  age,  and  it  is  safe  to  dis- 
continue the  skim  milk  five  or  six 
weeks  later. 

By  substituting  grain,  green  feed, 
buttermilk,  and  whey  for  skim  milk 
in  animal  feeding,  much  skim  milk 
may  be  released  for  use  in  cooking, 
for  condensing,  or  for  making  cottage 
cheese. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  MORE  HOGS 

How  often  we  have  read  of  the  hog 
as  a  mortgage-lifter!  I  know  this  is 
true,  because  I  have  seen  it  work  out 
several  times. 

Again,  the  question  is  asked:  Are 
hogs  profitable?  They  are,  if  properly 
handled.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  man  that  raises  any  kind  of  live- 
stock, and  hogs  are  no  exception  to 
that  rule. 

Then  the  question  is  often  brought 
up:  How  many  hogs  should  I  keep? 
This  largely  depends  upon  conditions, 
size  of  the  farm,  etc.,  and  must  be 
worked  out  by  the  one  who  wishes  to 
raise  them,  for  he  is  the  judge  on  just 
how  much  feed  and  by-products  he 
will  have  each  year  that  he  can  use  for 
this  purpose. 

Every  farmer  should  raise  at  least 
enough  pork  for  his  own  table  and 
some  to  sell.  Almost  any  farmer,  no 
matter  where  located,  can  do  this. 
True,  when  corn  is  produced  in  large 
quantities,  hog  raising  perhaps  is  the 
most  profitable,  but  hog-raising  can 
be  carried  on  and  with  a  profit  in 
states  also  where  corn  is  not  raised  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  fact  that 
these  states  use  a  great  deal  of  pork 
should  be  an  inducement  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  business  to  turn  out  a 
larger  quantity  of  pork  each  year. 

Another  thing  of  importance  is  the 
fact  that  hogs  will  multiply  more 
rapidly  than  other  livestock  and  in  this 
way  can  be  turned  into  profit  a  little 
sooner  than  other  animals. 

The  main  thing  is  to  get  started 
right — by  selecting  good  stock.  It 
costs  no  more  to  keep  good  hogs  than 
it  does  to  keep  scrub  stock. 

 o  

HARDLY 

Eager  Shopper — "Where  are  the  de- 
monstrations today?" 

Salesman — "No  demonstrations  on 
Thursday." 

E.  S. — "Not  even  a  special  sale?" 

S. — Special  sale  in  bathtubs — but  no 
demonstrations." 


TRAINING  CAMP  QUESTIONS 

Corporal — Now,  you've  got  to  pa- 
trol these  lines,  see  that  the  horses 
don't  get  loose  and  look  after  them 
generally. 

Rookie  (whose  knowledge  of  horses 
Is  limited) — And  what  tir.e  am  I  to 
wake  the  horses  in  the  morning- 


REAL  RED-HEAD  IRISH 

"Hav  yez  anny  ancistors,  Mrs. 
Kelley  r"  asked  Mrs.  O'Brien. 

"And  phwat's  ancistors?" 

"People  ye  sphrlng  from." 

"Mrs.  O'Brien,  listen  to  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Kelley  impressively.  "Oi  come 
from  th'  rale  sthock  of  Donaghans 
that  sphring  from  nobody — they 
sphrlng  at  them." 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


t*y  — It  is  penetrat- 
■  Ul  ing,aoothiug  and 
healing ,  and  for  all  Old 
4Ua  ijoies,  pmjsen.or 
I  HO  Wounds,  Felons 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  tssxx 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  hat 
DAflu  no  equal  us 
OOUj  a  Liniment, 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

i  Cornbill.  Tex.— "Ons  bottle  Causllo  Balsam  did 

my.  rheuuiatistn  more  good  than  $120.00  paid  in 
doctor' I bills."  OTTO  A.  BKYKR. 

Price  S  1  .BO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist!,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.   Write  tor  Booklet  R.  ' 
The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0- 


RESULTS 


of  Using  our  Sure  Death 
Capsules  by  II.  S.  Forest 
Ranger  .Charles  F .  Grooms: 
Utiah,  Oregon.  Price  35c  per  dozen;  $2.25  per  hundred 
express  prepaid  on 
4  dozen  or  more. 
They  contain  the 
mc-t  deadly  com* 
bination  of  poisons 
known  to  science. 
KillsWolves.Foxei 
and  Sheep  -  killing 
Dogs  almost  in* 
stantly  and  in  no 
wayinjuiesthefur. 
Indorsed  and  re* 
commended  bythe 
TJ.  S.  Government. 
Order  today.  Full 
particularsf  u  rnish- 
ed  free  on  request,  also  catalogue  of  trappers'  supplies  and 
hide  and  fur  pricelist  No.  51 

Northwestern  Hide&  Fur  Co.  M™M^to 


ABSOR 


BINE 


STOPS 
jLAMENESi 

from  a  Bone  Spavin,  Ring  Bone, 
Splint,  Curb,  Side  Bone,  or  simila 
trouble  and  gets  horse  going  sound. 
It  acts  mildly  but  quickly  and  good  re- 
sults are  lasting.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair  and  horse  can 
be  worked.  Page  17  in  pamphlet  with 
each  bottle  tells  how.    $2.00  a  bottle 
delivered.    Horse  Book  9  M  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  linimen 
for  mankind,  reduces  Painful  Swellings,  En- 
larged Glands,  Wens,  Bruises,  Varicose  Veins;  I 
heals  Sores.    Allays  Pain.    Will  tell  you 
more  if  you  write.    $1  and  $2  a  bottle  at 

dealers  or  delivered.  Liberal  trial  bottle  for  10c  stamps. 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass 


PERTH  AMBOV  CHEMICAL  WORKS 


Uncle  Sam's  O.  K. 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
gives  its  endorsement  to  the 
standard  seed  disinfectant — 


'he  Farmer's  Friend 

Greatest  yield  secured  first  by 
ridding  seed  grains  of  smuts 
and  fungus  growth.  Formaldehyde 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  disinfectant 
for  stables,  kennels,  chicken  houses  and 
cellars — it  also  kills  flies.  Formalde- 
hyde in  pint  bottles,  35  cents  at  your 
dealer,  treats  40  bushels  of  seed. 
Write  for  new  book  reporting  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture's  experiments  in 
seed  treatment — FREE  on  request. 

PERTH  AMBOY  CHEMICAL  WORKS 
100  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK  6 
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Scrap  Metal  On  The  Farm      CALIFORNIA  EXCURSIONS 


By    the    United    States  Geological 
Survey. 


The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  the 
iron  and  steel,  which  this  country 
must  have  in  increasing  amounts  i£ 
the  war  is  to  be  won,  has  developed  a 
new  source  of  income  for  the  farmer, 
and  not  merely  a  few  farmers  but 
most  farmers. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  called 
to  tbe  fact  that  even  at  the  recently 
fixed  prices  of  iron  and  steel  it  should 
be  possible  for  most  farmers  to  reap 
an  overlooked  profit  through  the  sale 
of  the  old  iron  and  steel  scattered 
about  their  premises;  that  the  saving 
of  such  old  scrap  metal  will  help  to 
meet  the  present  serious  deficiency 
in  the  supply  c*f  iron  and  steel;  that 
the  use  of  the  old  metal  will  accom- 
plish savings  in  coke  which  is  now 
to  be  had  only  at  unprecedented 
prices;  that  the  delivery  of  the  old 
iron  and  steel  at  foundries  far  from 
iron  mines  and  big  steel  centers  will 
'^correspondingly  relieve  the  excessive 
strain  on  the  mines,  some  of  the  fur. 
Jttaces,  and  the  railway  and  boat  traffic 
bi  the  coke  and  iron  producing  dis- 
tricts. The  farmer  who  turns  in  his 
junk  while  the  present  prices  prevail 
is  likely  not  only  to  make  a  clear 
profit  over  the  cost  of  hauling  and 
freight,  but,  through  increasing  the 
iron  and  steel  supply,  he  is  contribut- 
ing to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

1  Iron  and  steel  are  needed  and  must 
be  had  for  innumerable  things — for 
feuns,  shells,  ships,  bridges,  buildings, 
docks,  automobiles,  airplanes,  rails, 
cars,  engines,  pipe,  oil-well  castings, 
»tc,  and  for  export  to  the  allies, 
Italy  in  particular  being  badly  in  need 
bf  steel  for  all  purposes.  This  is  the 
main  fact. 

In  some  States  scrap  metals  have 
Hong  been  more  or  less  fully  taken 
feare  of,  mainly  by  the  ubiquitious  junk 
anan,  and  along  most  railways  and 
jabout  most  industrial  plants  they  are 
.now  salvaged  systematically.  How- 
.ever,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  United 
tates  little  attention  is  given  to  sav- 
e  old  metal  scattered  about  the 
rial  plants  of  the  farmers, 
e  abandoned  binders,  plows, 
ers,  rakes,  etc.,  decorate  the 
corners  and  roadsides,  and  dis- 
d  stoves,  pumps,  pipe,  and  small 
ils  rust  about  the  barns  and 
A  considerable  part  of  this 
is  already  on  wheels  with  tongue 
»nd  whiffletree  attached,  ready  in  fact 
ito  be  "walked  on  its  own  legs"  to  the 
.freight  station. 

'  According  to  the    census  returns 
there  were  in  1910  about  1,265,000,000 
dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  machin- 
ery alone  on  the  6,361,502  American 
riarms.    Farm  implements,  not  includ- 
ing stoves,  chains,  tools,  etc.,  valued 
et  about  $165,000,000,  are  sold  anually. 
■A  considerable  part  of  the    cost  of 
'inanufacturing   this   farm  machinery 
in  the  metals  used,  and  the  metals 
de  not  only  iron  and  steel  of 
us  grades  and    values,   but  oc- 
nal  small  parts  of  brass  or  cop- 
Most  binders  and  mowers  have 
r  more  bearings  lined  with  Bab- 
etal  containing  tin,   now  worth 
60  cents,  and  lead  worth  10  cents 
pound.    On  the  whole,  excluding 
etals  used  in  railroad  construc- 
and  transportation,  or  in  city  en- 
ring  and  building,  by    far  the 
er  part  of  all  the  iron  and  steel 
luced  in  this  country  In  normal 
is  shipped  out  to  the  farm.  It 
een  roughly  estimated  that  three- 
8  of  this  metal  stays    on  the 
As  to  this  question,  the  farmer 
judge  for  himself.    How  much  of 
is  lying  around  on  your  premises, 
Farmer?    If  you  have  any — and 
Tobably  have  plenty — it  is  a  good 
to  consider  its  disposal  while  the 
lasts  and  the  prices  are  high, 
es,  your  country  needs  the  metal, 
ny  farmers  will  take  advantage 
e  opportunity  to  recover  a  profl- 
revenue  from    this  overlooked 
aste  product;  others,  according 
itance  from  the  markets,  may 
iell  at  little  or  no  profit,  except  the 
•ttisfylng  sense  of  patriotic  duty  per- 


formed. Still  others  remote  from  the 
consuming  foundries  and  furnaces  can 
not  afford  a  high  cost  of  delivery 
which  may  far  exceed  the  price  re- 
ceived for  the  junk.  Information 
should  be  secured  in  advance  on  this 
question.  The  Geological  Survey  sug- 
gests that  farmers  take  up  the  ques- 
tion through  the  grange,  the  alliance, 
the  farmers'  unions,  State  experiment 
stations,  the  farmers'  institutes,  and 
other  similar  organizations,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  location  of 
the  best  market,  probably  the  nearest 
foundry  or  junk  dealer;  the  cost  of 
transportation;  the  best  prices  obtain- 
able for  the  different  classes  of  junk 
or  implements;  and  the  quantities  of 
junk  that  can  be  used  at  the  foundry 
or  handled  by  the  dealer.  The  same 
agencies  might  well  arrange  for  co-op- 
erative local  action  on  the  part  of  the 
farmers  in  the  different  communities, 
fixing  dates  when  cars  would  be  in 
readiness  for  loading  the  old  metals, 
informing  the  farmers  as  to  possible 
grading  of  their  junk,  and  attending 
to  railway  transportation,  delivery, 
and  possible  settlements  at  the  points 
of  consumption. 

Co-operation  should  bring  the  best 
results.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
overwhelm  the  furnace  or  consumer 
by  all  shipping  at  once,  so  that  too 
great  quantities  are  delivered  within 
a  short  period,  for  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  many  foundries 
may  not  have  the  junk  capacity  or 
the  extra  labor  needed  to  assort  and 
break  up  great  quantities  of  scrap 
when  it  is  delivered.  Somewhat  de- 
finite arrangements  should  be  made 
in  advance  of  shipments,  and  these 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  some 
such  agency  as  those  suggested 
above. 

The  coming  autumn,  winter,  and 
early  spring  should  be  the  best  time 
for  gathering  up  the  scrap  metals, 
getting  in  touch  with  the  markets, 
and  arranging  community  shipments. 
The  farmer  should  learn  whether  he 
is  too  far  from  markets  and  should 
ascertain  the  scope  and  extent  of  the 
market  demands.  There  is  plenty  of 
time  within  which  to  gather  and  ship 
his  scrap,  but  his  co-operative  infor- 
mation system  should  be  organized 
now.  The  farmers  have  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  on  hand; 
the  prices  are  unprecedentedly  high; 
the  country  needs  the  metals.  From 
the  economic  standpoint  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  profitable  thrift,  of  relieving 
in  part  the  shortage  in  the  metals,  of 
conserving  the  iron  ore  and  coal  in 
the  ground,  and  of  service  to  the 
country. 

 o  

TRACTORS  vs.  HORSES  ON  80 

TO  250-ACRE  FARM? 

Alfred  Jones. 
The  competition  between  tractoi 
and  horses  which  began  a  few  years 
ago,  has  now  progressed  far  enough 
so  that  we  are  able  to  draw  somt 
conclusions  which  should  be  of  in- 
tense interest  to  every  farmer,  and 
especially  to  farmers  of  80  to  250 
acres. 

Today  we  find  the  tractor  generally 
conceded  to  be  a  very  profitable  in- 
vestment for  the  large  farmer  who 
plows  and  prepares  large  tracts  of 
land  for  crops.  But  the  80  to  250-acre 
farmer,  in  most  cases,  is  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  his  small  acreage 
justifies  the  purchase  of  additional 
equipment  of  so  expensive  a  nature. 
He  figures,  and  rightfully,  too,  that  as 
long  as  he  must  keep  horses  to  cul- 
tivate and  do  other  farm  work  that 
they  must  also  do  the  plowing  if  they 
are  to  earn  their  keep. 

In  spite  of  this  general  feeling,  the 
writer  wants  to  go  on  record  in  the 
prediction  that  the  coming  year  will 
see  some  remarkable  development  In 
the  tractor  and  farming  industry  which 
will  not  only  make  the  tractor  profi- 
table to  the  owners  of  small  farms, 
but  well  nigh  indispensable  even  to 
eighty-acre  one.  In  fact,  the  best 
tractor  authorities  in  America  expect 
these  developments   to  increase  the 
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number  of  tractors  in  use  from  34,000 
(today's  figures)  to,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  700,000  within  the  coming 
five  to  ten  years — provided  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  turn  them  out. 

What  are  these  developments  to  be? 
What  will  the  remarkable  improve- 
ments be,  which  will  make  tractors 
available  to  even  small  users?  Will 
it  be  price?  Will  it  be  design?  Or, 
will  it  be  a  tractor  which  will  do  a 
very  large  percentage  of  farm  work 
without  horses — thus  eliminating  the 
expense  of  buying  and  keeping  horse, 
flesh? 

The  latter  solution  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  logical,  because  the 
double  expense  of  keeping  both  horses 
and  a  tractor  seems  to  be  the  greatest 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  profitable 
use  of  the  tractor  on  small  farms. 

The  small  farmer  of  80  to  250  acres, 
given  a  moderate  priced  tractor  of 
light  weight,  which  can  be  success- 
fully operated  by  one  man — a  tractor, 
that  will  plow,  disc,  drill,  cultivate  all 
row  and  hill  crops,  run  the  mower, 
binder,  and  besides  do  many  belt 
work  jobs,  will  be  able  to  eliminate 
most  of  his  horses.  That,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  solve  the  tractor  problem 
on  the  small  farm. 

And,  going  a  little  farther,  a  tractor 
like  this  will  solve  also  many  other 
serious  farm  problems.  The  work 
will  be  done  quicker  and  easier. 
Much  of  the  drudgery  will  be  elimin- 
ated. The  chores  will  be  lighter  and 
done  earlier.  The  crop  will  be  bigger 
and  surer,  because  deeper  plowing 
and  more  frequent  cultivating  will 
make  failures  more  rare.  Farm  life 
will  be  pleasanter  and  more  inviting. 
Farm  boys  will  stay  on  the  farm.  And 
thus  we  might  continue  to  detail  the 
splendid  things  which  tractor  develop- 
ments of  the  very  near  future  un- 
doubtedly holds  in  store  for  the 
farmer  of  80  to  250  acres. 


The  collars  of  the  coat  also  tell  their 
tale  to  the  experienced  eye.  The  sol- 
dier's collar  has  a  disc  of  bronze  with 
the  name  of  his  state;  if  a  regular  it 
has  ,'U.  S."  On  the  other  side  of  the 
collar  another  disc  gives  his  regiment 
company  and  arm  of  service.  The  of- 
ficer's collar  has  no  discs.  It  tells  his 
state,  arm  of  service  and  regiment.  If 
a  regular  ofl&cer,  the  state  is  omitted 
and  the  symbol  "U.  S."  is  used.  The 
arm  of  service  is  indicated  by  crossed 
rifles  for  infantry,  crossed  sabers  for 
cavalry  and  crossed  cannons  for 
artillery.  First  lieutenant  has  a  silver 
bar,  and  if  a  captain,  two  bars. 

If  a  coat  sleeve  has  two  rows  stitch- 
ing and  nothing  else,  the  wearer  is  a 
soldier.  That  of  the  officer  is  distin- 
guished by  a  row  of  brown  braid. 

The  overcoat  of  a  private  or  non. 
commissioned  man  simply  has  a  cuff 
or  else  a  strap  of  cloth  which  buttons 
the  sleeve  tight  around  the  wrist.  But 
the  sleeve  of  the  officer's  coat  is  cuff- 
less.  If  it  is  perfectly  plain,  without 
braid,  the  wearer  is  a  second  lieuten- 
ant. A  soutache  of  one  row  indicates 
a  first  lieutenant;  two  rows,  a  captain; 
three  rows,  a  major;  four  rows,  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel;  five  rows,  a  colonel.  If 
general  officers,  the  stripes  are  broad, 
black  and  horizontal. 

Even  the  buttons  at  the  back  of  an 
overcoat  will  tell  you  at  a  glance 
whether  the  wearer  is  an  officer  or 
otherwise.  If  the  two  buttons  are  bone, 
it  is  the  coat  of  an  officer.  If  they  are 
bronze,  and  have  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  United  States,  it  proclaims  the 
wearer  t )  be'  an  enlisted  man. 

The  leggings  of  a  soldier  and  those 
of  an  officer  are  also  different.  Those 
of  the  former  are  ouve  drab  canvas 
with  lacings,  while  those  of  the  latter 
are  of  leather. 


HOW  TO  TELL  THE 

RANK  OF  OFFICER 

It  is  possible  to  tell  an  army  man's 
rank  by  any  one  of  a  dozen  details 
about  his  appearance. 

Take  for  instance  the  cord  on"  the 
soldier's  hat.  If  it's  a  plain  blue  cord, 
it  belongs  to  an  infantry  soldier;  if  it's 
red  the  wearer  belongs  to  the  artillery, 
and  if  yellow  to  the  cavalry.  The  hat 
cord  worn  by  an  officer  is  of  black  and 
gold  with  two  little  gold  acorns. 

When  caps  are  worn  the  soldier's 
cap  is  the  same  shape  as  the  officer's, 
but  it  is  minus  the  braid  and  bears  in 
front  the  crossed  arms  of  his  service 
and  the  regimental  number.  The  of- 
ficer's cap  has  a  band  of  braid  and  a 
coat  of  arms  indicative  of  the  state. 
Regular  officers  have  the  U.  S.  coat  of 
arms. 


A  man  who  is  steadily  employed 
finally  had  a  day  off  and  decided  to  go 
fishing,  taking  his  luncheon  with  him. 
When  he  reached  the  creek  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  dropped  the  lunch 
packet  somewhere  on  the  road,  and 
hastened  back  to  look  for  it.  Presently 
he  met  a  husky  negro,  who  was  look- 
ing happy  and  picking  his  teeth. 

"Did  you  find  anything  on  the  road 
as  you  came  along?"  asked  the  gentle- 
man. 

"No  sah,"  answered  the  negro.  "I 
didn't  find  nothing.  Couldn't  a  dog 
have  found  it  and  eat  it  up?" — Every- 
body. 


FLIERS   OR  GROUNDERS 

"You're  foolish  to  marry  a  woman 
who  has  money.  She  will  always  be 
throwing  it  up  to  you.' 

"I  don't  care  In  what  direction  she 
throws  it,  so  long  as  I  get  it." — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  INCREASED 

MEAT  PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
much  more  widely  extended  scale. 
An  increase  in  pork  tats  can  also  be 
made  more  rapidly  than  an  increase  m 
vegetable  fats.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  that  we  must  concentrate  on 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  hogs 
if  we  are  to  answer  the  world's  crav- 
ing for  fats.  Fortunately  our  situ- 
ation during  the  coming  year  lends  it- 
self to  this  end. 

America  Has  Enormous  Feed  Crop  in 
Hand. 

Due  to  the  blessings  of  the  Almighty 
and  the  energy  of  our  farmers  we  have 
secured  one  of  the  largest  corn  crops 
in  our  history.  We  also  have  abund- 
ant crops  oj  oats,  barley,  kaffir  corn, 
soy  beans,  velvet  beans,  cottonseed 
and  peanut  meal,  and  we  will  have  a 
larger  supply  of  mill  feed  than  normal. 
Not  all  of  these  are  hog  feed,  but  they 
w  ill  enter  the  general  feeding  question 
uy  adding  to  the  general  pool  of  feed. 

Ii  we  aggregate  all  of  the  feeding 
feluA's,  and  if  we  subtract  the  amount 
oi  lodder  grains  which  we  can  expect 
to  export  in  view  of  the  present  ship- 
ping outlook,  we  will  find  one  astound- 
.ug  tact  which  should  give  American 
tarmers  pause:  We  have  today  some- 
rtnere  near  the  equivalent  of  1,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  feeds  more  than  last 
iear.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  25 
per  cent — for  which  we  have  no  corre- 
sponding number  of  animals  to  feed 
unless  we  begin  to  increase  them  at 
once.  In  other  words,  as  our  animals 
have  not  kept  pace  with  our  increase 
in  concentrates,  we  have  much  more 
feed  this  year  than  we  have  animals  to 
eat  it.  Therefore,  if  farmers  are  to 
find  markets  for  feed,  it  must  be  to  a 
great  extent  through  an  increase  in 
animals. 

The  monetary  interpretation  of  this 
situation  must  be  that  we  will  have  a 
low  range  of  prices  for  feeding  stuffs 
and,  in  view  of  the  European  situation 
and  our  own  shortage  in  hogs,  we  will 
have  a  high  average  price  for  pork 
products.  Therefore,  it  must  be  to  the 
vital  advantage  of  every  farmer  to 
raise  hogs. 

Start  a  "Keep-a-Pig"  Movement. 

This  situation  is  one  that  can  be 
partly  solved  by  our  suburban  popu- 
lation. If  every  suburbanite  took  to 
his  care  a  pig  and  fed  it  on  the  house 
garbage,  he  would  increase  our  fat  sup- 
ply and  do  so  without  call  upon  our 
general  feeding  stuffs.  In  Germany 
4,000,000  hogs  are  supported  by 
these  means.  We  need  a  "Keep-a- 
pig"  movement  in  this  country — and  a 
properly  cared  for  pig  is  no  more  in- 
sanitary than  a  dog.  Such  a  movement 
would  necessarily  require  some 
changes  in  village  and  urban  ordin- 
ances; but  the  national  welfare  would 
be  warrant  ample  for  such  a  course 
of  action. 


HOG  CHOLERA  CONTROL 

Our  state  is  very  free  from  hog 
cholera  at  present  time  but  two  out 
breaks  occured  last  week  one  in  Utah 
County,  the  other  in  Box  Elder  county. 
They  were  reported  immedately  to 
state  officials  and  are  now  under  con- 
trol. 

Although  hog  cholera  can  not  be 
completely  eradicated  under  present 
conditions,  losses  from  the  disease 
can  be  materially  reduced  by  educa- 
tion and  organization  of  hog  raisers  in 
the  application  of  proper  sanitary 
measures  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
hogs  with  anti-hog-cholera  serum. 
This  has  been  shown  by  the  results 
obtained. 

Our  government  has  been  experi- 
menting on  control  of  hog-cholera  for 
some  time. 

One  of  the  important  results,  is  the 
fact  that  the  work  while  effective  in 
reducing  the  disease,  was  not  repres- 
sive while  in  progress  on  the  hog-rais- 
ing industry.  On  the  contrary  the  in- 
dustry thrived  in  the  experimental 
counties  to  a  greater  degree  than  in 
adjacent  counties  in  which  no  control 
work  was  under  way. 

Actual  statistics  were  taken  in  the 
experimental  counties  and  careful 
estimates  were  made  in  the  adjacent 
counties.  These  show  that  in  one 
group  of  three  counties  where  the  con- 
trol work  has  been  under  way  four 
years  the  percentage  of  loss  from  hog 
cholera  has  remained  constantly  from 
one-fourth  to  two-fifths  the  percentage 
of  loss  in  the  15  surrounding  counties. 
In  another  group  of  experimental 
counties  the  average  percentage  of  loss 
as  compared  with  that  in  18  surround- 
ing counties  was  reduced  from  ap- 
proximately nine-tentus  in  1913  to  less 
than  one-third  in  1914  and  to  about 
one-sixteenth  in  1915. 

Community     Needs     in  Combating 
Cholera. 

Specialists  who  have  supervised  the 
control  work  of  the  department  reach 
the  conclusion  that  while  the  eradi- 
cation of  hog  cholera  can  not  be  ex- 
pected for  a  considerable  time,  the 
material  reduction  by  the  use  of  serum 
of  the  enormous  losses  which  annually 
are  caused  by  the  disease  in  entirely 
pratcicable.  The  essentials  for  suc- 
cess in  combating  the  disease,  they 
point  out,  are  interest  on  the  part  of 
hog  raisers  and  knowledge  of  the 
disease;  organization  which  will 
facilitate  exchange  o,f  information  as 
to  outbreaks,  and  secure  assistance; 
serum  at  reasonable  prices  and  easy  of 
access;  and  the  available  service  in 
the  community  of  persons  skilled  in 
administering  serum. 

If  you  do  not  know  what  hog-cholera 
is  do  not  waste  any  time  finding  out 
when  you  have  any  sick  hogs.  We 
have  men  who  are  paid  by  the  state  to 
look  after  all  contagious  diseases  of 
livestock,  do  not  be  afraid  to  ask  for 
their  services. 
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RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


WE  WILL  ACCEPT  LIBERTY  BONDS  ON  THESE 

FARMS. 


We  had  a  telegram  this  morning  from 
New  York  City  from  the  attorneys, 
who  have  full  power  to  act,  and 
can  deliver  a  first-class  warranty 
deed,  free  and  clear  of  all  incum- 
brances, telling  us  to  sell  one  of  the 
very  best  farms  in  the  Bear  River 
valley,  belonging  to  a  man  in  Ger- 
many. The  farm  contains  72  acres, 
and  lies  immediately  adjoining  the 
town  of  Tremonton.  We  have  the 
land  across  the  fence  from  this  tor 
sale  at  $350  per  acre.  This  farm 
has  beautiful  improvements,  house, 
barns  and  other  outbuildings,  llua 
a  full  water  right  in  the  Bear  River 
-  canal  and  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  telegram  inform- 
ed us  to  accept  $175  per  acre,  $5000 
down,  fifteen  years  on  the  balance 
at  5  per  cent  interest.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  offers  on  a  first- 
class,,  improved  farm  that  has  ever 
been  offered  through  our  office,  and 
we  feel  that  anybody  that  is  able 
to  make  the  first  payment  and 
would  like  to  get  a  first-class  farm, 
near  a  good  town,  in  one  of  the 
best  valleys  in  western  America, 
where  social  conditions,  schools 
(high  school  included),  water, 
climate,  raih-oad,  electric  light,  in 
fact  everything  it  takes  to  make  a 
home,  is  found  on  this  farm.  The 
farm  must  be  sold  within  the  next 
ten  days.  You  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions  as  to'  why  this  farm  is 
•  being  sold,  the  man  now  living  in 
Germany. 


are  beautiful.  This  place  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  farms  in  the  Bear 
River  valley  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  can  be  had  for  $160 
per  acre,  on  terms. 


In  the  same  neighborhood,  40  acres,  with- 
out any  improvements;  has  been 
farmed  for  twenty  years;  for  $115 
per  acre;  one-fourth  down,  ten 
years  on  the  balance,  6  per  cent. 


We  have  several  first-class  farms  for  sale 
in  Salt  Lake  county.  One  farm  of 
42  acres  of  $11,000;  another  farm' 
of  113  acres;  this  farm  has  an  8- 
room  brick  house  and  a  3-room 
frame  house;  has  a  good  barn  and 
other  outbuildings.  It  is  all  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation;  has  11 
head  of  fine  horses,  7  head  of  good 
cows,  40  head  of  hogs,  chickens; 
all  machinery  to  run  the  place, 
There  are  seventy  tons  of  good  hay 
which  go  with  place;  1000  bushels 
of  grain,  and  other  crops  and  ma- 
chinery too  numerous  to  mention. 
All  goes  for  this  price.  This  prop-j 
erty  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Salt 
Lake  valley  and  can.  be  had  for 
$25,000.  We  will  accept  some  Salt 
Lake  City  property  in  exchange  for 
this. 


Just  below  Fourteenth  South  we  have  one; 
acre,  with  a  new,  two-room  house, 
for  $800. 


We  have,  right  adjoining  the  town  of 
Preston,  some  of  the  best  land  in 
Cache  valley.  This  land  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  well 
improved;  has  been  known  for  years 
as  one  of  the  leading  farms  both 
in  point  of  production  and  location, 
and  character  of  soil,  in  the  entire 
Cache  valley.  The  man  has  moved 
■  away  from  Cache  valley;  has  re- 
tired from  business;  is  desirous  now 
of  selling  his  property  on  very  good 
terms.  All  he  wants  is  enough  to 
know  that  the  property  is  sold,  and 
giving  a  long  time  on  the  balance, 
or  he  will  consider  taking  Salt  Lake 
City  property  in  exchange.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  home  right  near 
one  of  the  best  towns  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  this  certainly  will 
appeal  to  you.  This  property  ranges 
in  price  from  $150  up,  with  a  first- 
class  water  right. 


On  the  state  highway,  two  miles  west  of 
Tremonton,  we  have  185  acres  of 
highly  cultivated  land,  with  a  10- 
room  house,  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings. This  house  has  a  hot- 
water  heating  system,  sleeping 
porch  and  every  modern  conven- 
ience; good  orchard;  water  piped  to 
the  house  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  farm  lies  on  the  corner  of  the 
state  highway  and  the  country  road, 
with  a  beautiful  row  of  trees,  a  nice 
lawn,  hedge,  and  the  surroundings 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  of  the  best 
ranches  in  that  part  of  the  state,] 
containing  244  acres.  This  ranch  is 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  has  been  farmed  for  60  years., 
There  is  a  good  house,  containing 
six  rooms;  large  barn,  that  will  hold 
ten  head  of  stock;  cow  sheds,  gran-: 
ary,  chicken  houses,  hog  pens;  in 
fact,  all  buildings  necessary  on  a 
farm  and  ranch.  There  is  a  first- 
class  spring  of  water  piped  into  the* 
house  and  to  the  barn.  All  kinds  of! 
plows,  harrows,  grain  drills,  disc! 
harrows,  threshing  machine,  hay 
derricks  and  other  tools  too  numer- 
ous to  mention;  25  head  of  cows,  12 
head  of  first-class  horses.  This] 
property  is  on  the  main  county  road, 
and  right  near  one  of  the  best  towns 
in  Cache  valley,  and  has  an  inde-; 
pendent  water  right,  maintenances 
absolutely  free.  This  farm  is  plantJ 
ed  to  grain,  alfalfa,  timothy,  and/ 
clover,  two  acres  of  orchard,  about 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  small  fruitj 
The  farm  is  particularly  adaptedl 
for  storkraising,  dairying  and  drjS 
farming.  However,  there  is  a  lot  ofl 
first-class  sugar  beet  land  on  this 
farm.  We  are  offering  this  farm  an 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $S5.5ffl 
per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  24« 
acres  there  is  eighty  acres  of  paa4 
tine  land  adjoining  that  will  b€? 
thrown  in  with  the  sale  free  of  con 
to  the  purchaser. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 

''Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
Phone  Was.  963. 

FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 

We  Write  Fire  Insurance. 


A    BARGAIN    FOR    A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
tilings  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  It  la  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  Is  selling  for.  It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  Is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625   Dooly  Building, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CAMAS  PRAIRIE,  IDAHO. 
480  acres  land,  123  cattle,  17  horses, 
2  mowers,  rake,  buck  rake,  hay  der- 
rick, spring  wagon,  2  lumber  wagons, 
sleighs,  chop  mill,  gasoline  engine, 
drill,  binder,  discs  harrow  and  other 
tools.  With  this  place  goes  165  ton* 
hay.    Price  $17,500.00. 

FEDMRAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 

Fill  out  the  pledge  card  on  pagfj 
eleven  and  mail  it  today.  The  infor- 
mation will  help  the  committee  td« 
increase  the  number  of  hogs  in  Ut&bi 
next  year. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    1,  1917 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  BONDING  A 

DRAINAGE  DISTRICT 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
this  plan  of  financing  best  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  great  majority  of 


Your  Winter's 
Supply 

Now  is  the  time  to  check  up  your 
winter's  supply  of  stock  feed.  When 
]  you  order,  do  so  with  the  idea  of 
securing  the  utmost  results  with 
the  least  outlay.   You'll  find  that — 


Stock  Feed 

is  the  last  word  in  Stock  Feed.  It 
is  scientifically  compounded,  with 
just  the  right  elements  in  proper 
proportion  to  produce  desired  re- 
sults. It's  the  feed  your  cows  and 
other  stock  like,  and  it  makes  them 
contented. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


3NT  MAGAZINES.  -Late 
13.00.  Yours  for  25c  prepaid 
i.  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 


land  owners.  In  the  event  that  there 
are  land  owners  within  the  district 
financially  able  to  pay  for  the  re- 
clamation of  their  lands  at  once,  they 
may  do  so.  The  drainage  law  provides 
that  any  land  owner  may  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  benefit  assessed  against 
him  and  be  released  from  the  bond 
lien.  If  he  chooses,  he  may  permit 
his  lauds  to  be  bonded  and  purchase 
bonds  in  sufficient  amount  to  cover  the 
assessment  against  him.  However,  it 
is  generally  the  case,  that  he  can  make 
more-»profitable  use  of  the  amount  of 
money  involved. 

The  Utah  Drainage  Statutes  provide 
that  drainage  bonds  shall  not  sell  be- 
low par  and  that  they  shall  not  draw 
interest  in  excess  of  7  per  cent  per 
annum.  It  is  necessary  to  advertise  a 
proposed  bond  issue  and  the  bonds 
must  be  sold  to  the  firm  bidding  low- 
est on  the  interest  rate,  or  highest 
premium  in  case  the  bids  are  the  same 
as  far  as  interest  rate  is  concerned. 
 o  

FALL  PLOWING 

By  Mark  Austin. 
Am  very  glad  to  know  that  a  large 
percentage  o,t'  the  farmers  have  their 
lands  already  fall  plowed  and  that 
most  of  the  balance  are  very  busily 
engaged  in  this  work,  realizing  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Fall  plow- 
ing. It  is  very,  very  important  that 
this  work  be  done  for  various  reasons, 
one  of  which  is  so  the  seed  bed  can 
be  quickly  put  into  shape  in  the 
spring  to  give  the  beets  the  full  sea- 
son in  which  the  grow.  Some  of  the 
lands  that  produced  a  light  tonnage 
this  season  on  account  of  the  short 
growing  season  and  somewhat  un- 
favorable conditions,  will  no  doubt, 
give  a  heavy  tonnage  next  year,  be- 
cause quite  generally  when  a  light 
tonnage  is  raised  one  year  it  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  heavy  tonnage  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Where  the  beet  tops  can  possibly  be 
spared,  now  that  it  is  too  late  to  silo 
them,  they  should  be  plowed  under; 
this  will  give  one  or  two  tons  of 
beets  additional  per  acre,  and  FALL 
FLOWING  especially  on  heavy  lands 
ought  to  give  one  or  two  tons  of  beets 
additional  per  acre  more  than  spring 
plowing. 

Where  alfalfa  land  is  to  be  plowed 
under,  it  should  be  first  plowed  shal- 
low, getting  the  crowns  on  top,  and  if 
the  weather  remains  favorable  for 
two  or  three  weeks  and  the  alfalfa 
roots  are  pretty  well  killed,  especial- 
ly on  heavy  lands,  it  should  be  re- 
plowed  this  Fall,  before  the  weather 
freezes  up.  If  the  land  cannot  be  re- 
plowed  in  the  fall  it  should  be  done 
in  the  Spring. 

Stubble  land  that  is  to  be  used  for 
beets  should  be  thoroughly  disked 
and  plowed  under  so  it  will  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow  and  decay.  This 
is  very  important  and  will  not  only 
give  a  better  crop  but  the  land  will 
be  in  better  shape  to  work  next  sea- 
son. 

 o  


At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
9  »2.50  to  J3.50  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Provo  Utah 


HOW  TO  GROW  MORE  POTATOES 

(L.  D.  Sweet.) 
We  have  been  raising  potatoes  in 
America  f  r  several  generations,  but 
in  the  light  of  what  is  happening 
and  what  will  happen  before  our  1917 
war  crop  of  this  feed  has  been  con- 
sumed. I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  we  are  just  on  the  threshold  of 
a  thorough  understanding  of  this  in- 
dustry. 

From  farmer  to  ultimate  consumer, 
the  American  public  is  beginning  to 
rediscover  the  potato. 

We  have  been  growing  large  crops 
of  potatoes — yes,  something  like  350,- 
000,000  bushels  of  them  annually— 
and  suddenly  a  war  emergency 
spurred  our  growers  to  increasing 
their  acreage  to  a  point  where  at 
present  there  is  In  sight  about  117,- 
000,000  bushels  above  the  average 
crops  for  1911  to  1916. 

And  this  is  the  face  of  an  average 
consumption  of  only  2.6  bushels  per 
capita.  Before  the  war,  Germany 
consumed  §.4  bushels  per  capita; 
England,  8.3  bushels;  France,  7.7 
bushels. 

The  natural  inference  here  is  that, 
in  order  to  make  this  war  crop  a 
success,  the  per  capita  consumption 
must  be  raised  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  per  capita  production  on 


the  farm.  For  it  is  a  safe  guess  that 
tue  production  per  acre  has  not  in- 
creased. Each  farmer  planted  more 
acres  to  potatoes — that'B  all. 

The  problem  of  increasing  con- 
sumption is  open  at  both  ends  and 
must  not  be  attacked  at  its  middle. 
While  on  one  hand  we  must  launch  a 
campaign  among  consumers  to  edu- 
cate tnem  at  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  the  potato  as  a  food,  at 
the  same  time  we  must  wage  just  as 
aggressive  a  camprign  among  pro- 
ducers, to  the  end  that  they  learn  to 
produce  potatoes  not  merely  to  sell 
but  to  eat. 

We  have  not  gained  a  national  rep- 
utation for  high  fields  of  high-qual- 
ity potatoes.  These  reputations  are 
for  the  most  part  severely  localized. 
Nor,  as  a  whole  class  of  farmers, 
have  we  developed  great  efficiency 
in  nandling  the  crop  from  field  to 
market. 

As  a  bit  of  cold  facts,  the  per  acre 
production  of  potatoes  in  America  is 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  And  this  is 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not 
sufficiently  fortify  our  soils  with  the 
fertility  necessary  to  stand  any  great 
increase.  Soil  fertility  and  simple 
mathematics  are  the  answers  to  in- 
creased production. 
An  acre  measures  210  square  feet 
-  Potato  rows  three  feet  apart  are  in 
number  70  to  the  acre;  if  the  hills 
are  three  feet  apart,  the  total  number 
o,f  hills  will  be  4,900.  And  with  an 
average  soil,  that's  about  as  heav- 
ily as  they  can  be  planted. 

In  Maine,  where  the  growers  aver- 
age something  like  one  ton  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  to  the  acre,  they 
plant  their  rows  tiiree  feet  apart,  but 
their  hills  are  set  one  foot  apart. 
This  gives  a  total  of  14,500  uills  to 
the  acre.  Abroad,  where  the  ques- 
tion of  fertility  is  so  carefully  con- 
sidered that  potatoes  are  grown  only 
one  year  in  six  on  the  same  land,  they 
plant  between  24,000  and  26,000  hills 
to  the  acre. 

In  1911,  Matthew  Wallis  was 
knighted  by  King  George  V  for  hav- 
ing raised  119,800  pounds  of  potatoes 
to  the  acre.  Astounding?  Well,  he 
put  his  land  into  such  condition  that 
it  could  stand  36,000  hills  to  the  acre, 
that's  all. 

And  that's  all  there  is  to  our  prob- 
lem of  incerasing  production. 

 o  

PUBLIC  HEARINGS  ANNOUNCED 
ON  FEDERAL  GRAIN  STANDARDS 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
invites  constructive  criticism  from 
persons  engaged  in  production,  mar- 
keting and  utilization  of  corn  and 
wheat. 

In  order  that  the  Federal  standards 
for  shelled  corn  and  the  various 
wheats  may  be  made  to  meet  fully  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  various 
interests  engaged  in  the  production, 
marketing  and  utilization  of  such 
grain,  public  hearings  for  the  submis- 
sion of  constructive  criticism  on  the 
standards  and  rules  and  regulations 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Stand- 
ards Act,  are  announced  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  held  in 
17  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Producers  of  grain  and  millers, 
merchants,  inspectors,  warehousemen, 
carriers,  and  other  persons  interested 
are  invited  to  be  present  at  any  of  the 
hearings  to  be  held  at  Hotel  Utah, 
December  14,  1917,  at  1  p.  m.  It  is 
urgently  requested  that  any  recom- 
mendations offered  at  the  hearings  or 
by  mail  be  made  in  definite  form  and 
refer  to  specific  class,  subclass,  grade, 
regulation,  section  or  otherwise,  as 
the  case  may  be.  General  statements 
relating  to  the  standards  or  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  will  be  received, 
but  it  is  pointed  out  that  general 
statements  do  not  assist  greatly  in  ar- 
riving at  definite  conclusions  on 
specific  changes. 

Standards  for  hard  red  winter 
wheat,  soft  red  winter  wheat,  com- 
mon white  wheat  and  white  club 
wheat,  have  been  effective  since  July 
1,  1917,  and  for  all  other  wheats  since 
August  1,  1917.  It  is  believed  the 
standards  and  tne  rules  and  regu- 
lations have  been  in  force  long  enough 
to  afford  substantial  basis  for  con- 
sideration of  modifications  or  amend- 
ments. 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    8TOCK    FOR  SALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Doroca" 


KE8KO  FARM 

Ranches  at  Ephraim,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Refllstered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sala — 40  Bulla  and  75  Helfert 

alao 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  w«  need  no  Introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  See  tne^e  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 


SEEDS  WANTED 

We  buy  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet 
Clover,  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Send 
us  your  samples  for  bids. 

Mailing  bags  for  samples  sent  fr  . 

THE  MANGELSDOEF  SEED  CO. 

Atchison,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 

Tread  powers  suitable  for  sheep, 
dogs,  goats,  burros  or  poniea. 
Very  low  prices  for  immediate 
sale. 

H.  E.  WALKER 

Box  964,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


BULLS   FOR  SALE 

Two  registered  Holstein  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age.  From  dams  producing 
G04%  and  607%  tbs.  butter  in  one  year 
respectively.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
ous herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
over  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
at  farmers  prices. 

H.    H.   ST  IYER 
Bu"'  Idaho 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KESKO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  GOATS 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  Bond  as 
part  pay  on  the  above. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  if  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  want. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 


You  can  help  America  this  slim- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
''lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


GOLD 
STANDARD 
OF  VALUES 


Salient  Features  of  the  Reo  Six 

50  HORSE  POWER,  Six  cylin- 
der motor  cast  in  threes. 

REO  DESIGNED,  Reo  made— 
as  are  also  all  other  units  in- 
cluding body  and  top. 

126  INCH  Wheel  Base. 

CANTILEVER  rear  springs— 
Semi-elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  through- 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv- 
ing gears. 

REO  ONE-ROD  centre  control. 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
transmission — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 
brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 
drive  shaft. 

TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 
driving  mechanism  of  road 
stresses. 

SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 
transmission. 

EXTRA  LARGE— and  round- 
spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER-SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  x 
4%  in. 

ONE  PIECE  drop  forged  front 

axle. 

PERFECT  LUBRICATION 
system  at  every  moving  point. 

REO  RADIATOR— Reo  design- 
ed, Reo  made. 

REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex- 
clusively Reo.  No  back-la6h 
—  self  adjusting  for  wear. 
Positive. 

MOTOR  BEARINGS— even 
main  crank-shaft  bearings — 
adjustable  from  the  outside. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,  driving  shafts,  gears, 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 


PRICE  IS  F.  O.  B.  LANSING  AND 
THE  SPECIAL  FEDERAL  TAX 
MUST  BE  ADDED. 


But  the  Final  Answer  Is— Upkeep 


IT'S  ALL  RIGHT  to  exploit  the 
speed  possibilities  of  a  car. 

IT'S  PERMISSIBLE  to  extol  its 
wonderful  "pick-up"  and  acceler- 
ation. 

IT'S  PERFECTLY  PROPER  to 
prove  by  any  kind  of  stunt  you 
choose  that  it  will  climb  a  hill, 
though  nobody  doubted  its  ability 
in  any  one  of  these  directions. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  of  power  and 
of  prowess ;  feats  of  endurance ; 
and  spectacular  performances  of  a 
momentary  nature  are  legitimate. 

BUT  AFTER  ALL  what  do  such 
freak  tests  prove  as  to  the  actual 
staying  qualities  of  the  car? 

AND  ABOVE  ALL,  what  do  they 
prove  on  the  very  subject  in 
which  you  are  most  interested  — 
cost  of  upkeep  over  a  long  period 
of  years? 

WE  COULD  AN'  IF  WE  would, 
write  a  volume — yes  a  library — 
on  the  subject  of  performance  of 
this  Reo  Six  in  all  phases  of  auto- 
mobile activity. 

WE  COULD  TELL  YOU,  not  of 
one,  but  of  scores  of  Reo  Sixes 
that  have  crossed  the  continent, 
with  all  the  feats  of  mountain 
climbing,  and  trail  following  as 
well  as  of  speed  and  mud  plug- 
ging that  trip  entails. 


BUT  WE  DON'T  consider  that 
important.  To  a  Reo  it  is  about 
as  difficult  as  is  your  daily  journey 
to  the  barn! 

BUT  WHEN  OWNERS  say  that 
this  Reo  Six  costs  less,  year  in 
and  year  out,  for  upkeep  than  any 
other  six  of  equal  size  and  power 
with  which  they  have  had  exper- 
ience— that  does  prove  something. 

IT  SHOULD  INDICATE  to  you 

that  a  Six  so  built  must  be  capa- 
ble of  any  feat  or  test  that  any 
sane  owner  would  ever  call  upon 
his  car  to  perform. 

AND  THAT  IS  THE  FACT— ask 

any  Reo  Six  owner. 

YOUR  ORDER  should  be  placed  at 
once  if  you  would  secure  a  Reo 
Six  of  present  quality  and  at  the 
present  price. 

JANUARY  FIRST  there  will  be  a 

substantial  increase  in  price  of 
this  Reo  Six- — increased  cost  of 
materials  and  of  manufacture  ren- 
der it  impossible  longer  to  make 
this  car  at  this  price. 

SO  ONLY  ORDERS  for  delivery 
prior  to  and  including  December 
31st  wili  be  filled  at  the  present 
price. 

SEE  YOUR  REO  dealer  at  once. 
Place  your  order  and  obtain  what 
is  veritably  a  gold  dollar  for  ninety 
cents. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company 

Lansing,  Michigan 


Six-GjImderReo 

7  Passenger  Tourinq 
$1385 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF  STRAW 


Evan  Russell. 


lhave  been  overlooking  the  use  of 
straw.  It  is  comparatively  cheap 
and  in  most  sections  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  it.  The  big  crop  of  wheat 
this  year  will  have  an  equal  amount 
of  straw.    Some  of  our  farmers  are 


already  making  good  use  of  their 
surplus  straw  in  so  doing  are  reduc- 
ing the  feeding  costs.  Here  is  the 
way  my  neighbor  told  me  they  are 
doing  it: 

They  gather  all  the  coarse  hay  left 


We  are  learning  the  value  of  straw. 
Years  ago  it  was  burned  to  get  rid  of 
it  Maybe  we  did  not  know  how  to 
ttse  it  or  did  not  care  to  bother  with 
it  only  burn  it. 

The  high  price  of  all  kinds  of  feed 
is  making  the  farmer, 
who  expects  to  make 
money  do  a  Tittle  experi- 
menting with  some  o,f 
the  cheaper  roughages 
such  as  straw. 

Straw  means  money 
to  the  man  who  knows 
how  to  use  it.  Never- 
theless, fifteen  per  cent 
of  our  straw  is  burned 
and  twenty-two  per  cent 
more  is  disposed  of  in 
more  or  less  unprofitable 
ways.  Only  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  is  fed 
to  livestock  or  used  as 
bedding  although  these 
are  the  real  ways  to  turn 
It  into  money. 
|  Large  amounts  of 
Roughages  are  necessary 
to  the  economical  feed- 
ing of  cattle  and  there 
Is  no  more  efficient  way 
of  utlizing  them  than 
this.  Straw  lessens  the 
need  for  expensive  con- 
centrates and  when  mar- 
keted as  meat  brings  when  stacks  of  straw  like  this  one  are  used  to  good  advantage,  it  increases  the  profits  of 
greater  returns  than  are  Take  better  care  of  your  straw  it  will  pay  you  well  to  do  it. 

likely  to  be  obtained  by 

disposing  of  it  in  any  other  form.  — 
Indirectly  the  gain  in  soil  fertility  is 
enormous.     There   is   no   system  of 
Obtaining   permanent     soil  fertility 

Which  equals  in  practical  advantages 
the  feeding  of  livestock.  The  plow- 
big  under  of  straw  adds  little  more 
kumus  to  the  soil  than  manure  and 
|ft_does  nothing  else  of  value. 

"  urning  straw  means    an  almost 
loss.    The  ashes,  it    is  true, 
a  certain  amount  of  mineral 
r  into  the  soil  but  the  quantity 
small  to  exert  any  appreciable 
The  usual  explanation  of  the 
ce  in  those  sections  where  it  is 
ed  is  custom.       But,  because 
has  been  wasted  in  the  past, 
reason  for  wasting    it  now. 
it  or  use  it  for  bedding.   If  cir- 
tances  actually  make  the  keep- 
meat  producing    animals  an 
ssibility,  plow  it  under.  Never 
urn  it. 

The  feeding  of  livestock  has  not 
brought  as  large  a  profit  this  year 
M  usual  on  account  of  the  high  cost 
of  feed.  To  meet  this  new  condition 
Bome  cheaper  fee']:-:  must  be  used 
and  straw  is  one  of  'the  roughages 
that  can  be   profitably     used.  We 


The  Gospel  of  the  Clean  Plate 

By  F.  S.  Harris,  Director,  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


This  is  a  time  when  all  wasteful 
customs  and  precedents  must  give 
way  to  economy.  Never  before  has 
mankind  been  so  tried  in  the  crucible 
of  privation.  In  times  past  single 
nations  have  been  blighted  by 
famine;  today  practically  all  the 
civilized  world  is  engaged  in  the 
most  terrible  war  of  all  history,  and, 
with  it,  we  may  expect  the  scarcity 
of  food  that  always  accompanies 
war.  Indeed  in  a  number  of  the 
flighting  countries  a  condition  bor- 
dering famine  has  already  been  ex- 
perienced. 

During  the  years  of  peace  and 
plenty  enjoyed  by  the  nation,  many 
wasteful  and  extravagant  customs 
have  grown  up.  Some  of  these  are 
silly  in  the  extreme  and  have  no 
basis  in  human  need.  Take  for 
example,  the  custom  of  eating  only 
part  of  the  food  that  is  brought  to 
the  table  and  mussing  up  the  rest 


till  it  must  be  thrown  away.  Go  into 
any  restaurant  and  see  the  condition. 
A  great  steak  is  served,  only  the 
most  tender  part  of  which  is  eaten; 
the  rest  goes  to  the  garbage  can. 
Potatoes,  bread,  butter,  vegetables, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  suffer  a  like 
fate.  Many  men  think  they  are  not 
doing  justice  to  their  appetites  un- 
less they  order  and  pay  for  twice 
as  muck  food  as  they  can  eat.  They 
do  not  seem  to  realize  that  by  add- 
ing to  the  garbage  can  they  are  con- 
tributing to  an  empty  dinner  pail  for 
some  one  else.  Their  shortsighted- 
ness leads  them  to  believe  that  they 
ought  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
waste  if  they  can  afford  to.  Their 
conscience  has  not  been  made  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  mankind  in 
general. 

In  certain  circles  of  so-called  polite 
society  It  is  considered    quite  the 
(Continued  on  page  5) 
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in  the  mangers  after  feeding  and  run 
it  through  an  alfalfa  chopper,  adding 
enough  finely  cut  straw  to  make  a 
day's  ration  for  their  herd.  This 
finely  chopped  feed  is  then  allowed 
to  soak  for  24  hours  in  a  tank  filled 
'  with  molasses  ,  liquor 
prepared  by  mixing 
molasses  and  water  in 
the  proportion  of  1 
quart  of  molasses  to  9 
quarts  of  water.  Before 
feeding  it  is  placed  on  a 
drain  board  and  the  sur- 
plus moisture  allowed  to 
1  drain  back  into  the  tank. 
|  After  draining  it  is  bet- 
|j  ter  to  mix  the  grain  to  be 
I  fed  with  the  molassps 
mixture,  although  good 
results'  can  be  obtained 
by  placing  the  grain  on 
the  feed  in  the  manger. 
The  molasses  used 
shoqld  be  a  good  grade 
of  crude  molasses  and 
can  be  purchased  in  bar- 
rel lots.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  using  this 
feed  as  it  will  ferment  or 
decompose  in  the  man- 
ger unless  it  is  kept 
clean.  This  mixture  fur- 
nishes a  bulky  succulent 
feed  and  one ,  that  is 
eaten  readily  by  the 
cows.  It  will  go  a  long 
way  in  providing  succul- 
ence in  the  ration  where  silage  or 
roots  are  not  available. 

Another  way  in  which  straw  may 
be  fed  economically  is  suggested  by 
specialists  o,f  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  the  win- 
tering of  a  breeding  herd  of  beef 
cattle. 

(1)  Straw,  pounds    10 

Silage,  pounds   _  20 

Cottonseed  meal  or  linseed 
meal,  pounds    1% 

(2)  Straw,  pounds   _  20 

Cottonseed  cake  or  oil  cake, 
pounds    2 

(3)  Straw,  pounds   _10 

Shock  corn,  pounds  10 

Cottonseed  meal,  pounds   1 

If  the  animals  appear  to  need  more 
feed,  the  quantity  of  straw  in  any  of 
these  may  be  increased. 

With  this  year's  high-priced  forage 
crop  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
larger  per  cent  of  various  kinds  of 
straw  used  for  forage  than  ever  be- 
fore. Oat  straw  is  particularly  good 
for  this  purpose  and  is  by  no  means 
(continued  on  page  13) 
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The  World  Needs  Hogs— You  Need  The  Money--- 

If  You  Raise  Pigs,  Both  Needs  Will  Be  Satisfied 
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THE  UTAH  PARMER 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    8,  1917 


Will  Travel  Continuously 

From  Logan  to  St.  George — From  Evanston,  Wyo.,  to  Ely,  Nev. 

A  PERMANENT  INSTITUTION 


PAIGE  SERVICE  FREE 


CITY  OR  COUNTRY 


The  Famous  "Yellow  Streak" 


Read  what  the  Greatest  Service  in  America  is  doing  for 

Paige  Owners 


Manti,  Utah,  December  3,  1917. 
Paige  Motor  Sales  Company, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Gentlemen : 

I  purchased  from  our  local  agency  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  a  Fairfield  6-46  Paige  car,  the 
car  has  had  some  rough  usage,  notwithstanding 
this  it  has  given  me  satisfaction.  The  factory 
expert  Mr.  Burrows  called  on  me,  made  an 
examination  of  the  car  reports  the  car  in  good 
condition.  I  believe  the  Paige  is  an  honest 
well  built  machine.  The  service  is  good  the 
Sales  Company  gives  free  service  which  tends 
to  preserve  the  efficiency  of  their  machine. 
Respectfully, 

(Signed  Cashier  Manti  City  Saving  Bank) 

P.  P.  Dyreng. 

Richfield,  Utah,  November  26th,  1917. 
Messrs.  Paige  Motor  Sales  Co.  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Gentlemen: 

I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  your  Mr.  B. 
R.  Burrows  has  call  on  us,  and  has  called  on 
all  the  Paige  car  owners  in  our  county,  and 
will  Etate  that  I  think  that  this  service  will 


prove  to  be  the  best  advertisement    for  the 
Paige  car  that  you  could  get. 
Thanking  you  for  the  past  favors, 
Yours  for  Paige  business, 

Christensen  Bros. 
(Signed)  Per  Martin  C.  Christensen. 

Manti,  Utah,  December  3,  1917. 
Paige  Motor  Car  Co. 
Gentlemen: 

Mr.  Burrows  called  on  me  and  looked  my  car 
over.  Will  say  my  car  is  giving  perfect  satis- 
faction. I  think  the  Paige  service  a  splendid 
thing. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  T.  J.  Anderson. 

Panguitch,  Utah,  November  23,  1917. 
Paige  Motor  Sales  Co. 
Dear  Sirs: 

Your  service  man  Mr.  Burrows  has  called  on 
us  and  inspected  and  adjusted  our  Paige  cars 
in  accordance  with  your  Paige  service  policy, 
for  which  we  thank  you. 

Yours  Sincerely, 

(Signed)  M.  W.  Bigelow. 
Mrs.  James  N.  Henrie. 


LAST  WEEK 

THE 

1  'YELLOW  STREAK" 

CALLED  AND  ADJUSTED 
CARS  IN 
DAVIS  COUNTY 
OGrDEN 
BOX  ELDER  COUNTY 
WORKING  TOWARD 
CACHE  VALLEY 

NEXT  WEEK 

CACHE  VALLEY  POINTS 


DISTRIBUTORS  AFFECTED  BY  THIS  SUPERIOR  PAIG-E  SERVICE 


Logan  Sales  &  Service  Co. 
Logan,  Utah. 
W.  H.  Barnard 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Paige  Motor  Sales  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Mack  B.  Crome 
Bountiful,  Utah. 
W.  H.  Vowles 
Tooele,  Utah. 
Walter  Evans 
Park  City,  Utah. 


Pope  Garage 
Evanston,  Wyoming. 
Booth  Mercantile  Co. 
Midvale,  Utah. 
W.  A.  Hines 
Provo,  Utah. 


Helper  Garage 
Helper,  Utah. 
Williams  &  Heaton 
Ely,  Nevada. 
Auto  Lodge 
Myton,  Utah. 


PAIGE  MOTOR  SALES  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City 
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No.  19 


Cost  of  Producing 

Canning  Crops 


Snap  Shots  In  The  Feed  Lot 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer  by  J.  C.  Wheelon. 


The  Weber  County  farmers  have 
had  a  committee  working  for  some 
time  to  determine  the  cost  of  growing 
canning  crops. 

In  Weber  County  canning  is  an  im- 
portant industry  and  the  committee 
spent  considerable  time  to  secure 
these  costs.  They  were  finally  ap- 
proved and  presented  to  the  Weber 
County  Canners  Association.  Here  is 
the  report  of  the  committee: 

Ogden,  Utah,  Nov.  24',  1917. 
Directors  and  Canning  Committeemen 

of  the  Weber  County  Farm  Bureau. 
Gentlemen: 

We,  the  canning  committee,  beg  to 
submit  the  following  for  your  con- 
sideration and  action.  We  recom- 
mend as  follows: 

FIRST:  We  recommend  that  the 
cost  of  production  be  made  the  basis 
of  price  paid  for  canning  crops  for 
1918. 

SECOND:  We  recommend  that  we 
follow  the  government's  suggestion, 
received  by  your  committee,  from  the 
United  States  Food  Administration, 
in  asking  a  price  for  canning  crops 
which  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

THIRD:  We  recommend  that  a 
uniform  contract,  as  drawn  up  by 
your  committee,  for  all  canning  crops, 
be  used  throughout  the  entire  county 
and  the  same  price  paid  to  all  grow- 
ers for  tomatoes,  peas,  beans  and 
pumpkins. 

FOURTH:  We  recommend  the 
price  of  tomatoes  for  1918  to  be  set  at 
$15.00  per  ton;  said  figure  is  based 
upon  the  cost  of  production  ^vhich  is 
as  follows: 

Labor  Cost: 

Plowing   $4.00 

Harrowing  &  leveling   2.50 

Marking   1.00 

Furrowing    2.00 

Planting   7.00 

Re-planting    1.00 

Hoeing   10.00 

Cultivating   12.00 

Irrigating    3.50 

Cost  of  making  ditches  40 

Cost  of  cleaning  laterals  50 

Cost  of  picking  20.00 

Cost  of  delivery   8.00 

Cost  of  boxes   3.00 

Cost  of  fertilizing   8.00 

Interest  on  land  investment  20.00 

Taxes  on  land   2.00 

Taxes  on  water  _   2.00 

Cost  of  plants  _  12.00 


Land  Tax    2.60 

Water  Tax   1.00 


$118.90 

Average  yield — 9  tons  per  acre  $135.00 

Profits  per  acre  $  17.00 

Percent  on  investment  on  land  @ 

$250.00  per  acre  6.8% 

FIFTH:    We  recommend  that  the 
average  price  for  peas  for  1918  be  set 
at  $60.00  per  ton;  based  on  the  cost 
of  production  which  is  as  follows: 
Labor  Cost: 

Plowing   r  $  4.00 

Harrowing  &  leveling    2.50 

Irrigating   _   5.00 

Fertilizing   _   8.00 

Cost  of  seed  >   18.00 

Cost  of  making  ditches  _   1.50 

Cost  of  cleaning  laterals  50 

Cost  of  mowing  _   6.00 

Cost  of  loading  _   4.00 

Cost  of  delivering   8.00 

Land  and  Water  Investment: 
&  $2.00  per  acre 

@  8%  Interest   16.00 


Total  cost  o,f  producing  one  acre 
of  peas  $  77.10 

Average  yield — 1%  tons  per  acre 
@  $60.00  per  ton   $90.00 

Profit  per  acre   $12.00 

Percent  on  investment  on  land  at 
$200.00  per  acre   6.8% 

It  is  furtner  recommended  that  all 
differences  between  factory  and  the 
pea  growers,  of  Huntsville,  relative  to 
planting  of  pea  crop  for  1917  and  the 
differences  between  factory  and  Eden 
growers,  relative  to  cost  of  equipment 
for  elevating  and  stacking  pea  vines 
be  settled  and  that  factories  give  as- 
surance tnat  they  will  provide  one 
viner  for  every  50  acres  ot  peas  grown 
and  that  viners  be  centrally  located 
before  auy  contracts  are  turned  over 
to  factory.  We  beg  to  state  that  the 
Eden  people  prefer  not  to  grow  Early 
Alaska  Peas. 

SIXTH:  We  recommend  that  the 
price  of  string  beans  for  1918  be  set 
at  $60.u0  per  ton;  based  on  the  cost 
of  production  which  is  as  follows: 

Labor  Cost: 

.     Plowing   $  4.00 

Harrowing  &  leveling   2.50 

Marking   1.00 

Furrowing   2.00 

Planting    7.00 

Re-planting   1.00 

Cultivating    15.00 

Hoeing    10.00 

Irrigating    3.50 

Cost  of  making  ditches  40 

Cost  of  cleaning  ditches  50 

Cost  of  picking  120.00 

Cost  of  delivery   4.00 

Cost  of  seed   8.40 

Cost  of  fertilizing    8.00 

Cost  of  boxes   3.00 

Interest  on  land  investment  -  20.00 

Taxes  on  land   2.00 

Taxes  on  water   2.00 


Total  cost  of  producing  one  acre 

of  beans   $214.30 

Average  yield — 4  tons  per  acre 

@  $60.00  per  ton  $240.00 

Profit  per  acre   — $  25.70 

Percent  on  investment  on  land 

@$250.00  per  acre  _  10% 

SEVENTH:  We  recommend  that 
the  price  of  pumpkins  for  1918  be  set 
at  $10.00  per  ton;  based  on  the  follow- 
ing cost  of  production: 

Labor  Cost: 

Plowing   4..$  4.00 

Harrowing  &  leveling  «.  2.50 

Marking   A  1.00 

Furrowing   1  1.50 

Planting   I  3.00 

Hoeing   E  8.00 

Cultivating   _  10.00 

Irrigating   3  3.50 

Cost  of  making  ditches  40 

Cost  of  cleaning  laterals  50 

Cost  of  picking  &  loading   3.60 

Cost  of/,  delivery   15.00 

Cost  of  seed  ...   2.00 

Cost  of  fertilizing  J  8.00 

Interest  on  land  investment   24.00 

Taxes  on  land   3.00 

Taxes  on  water  ^  2.^0 

Total  cost  of  producing  one  acre 

of  pumpkins   ,.$92.$0 


The  terribly  long  and  severe  winter, 
of  1916-17  has  filled  the  minds  of  every 
stock  man,  feeder  and  farmer  with 
the  deepest  concern  regarding  the 
handling  of  livestock  in  the  future, 
with  the  result  that  many  stock  men 
will  reduce  their  numbers  of  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  and  many  small 
stockmen  and  farmers  will  refrain 
from  stocking  their  farms  with  enough 
cattle  to  properly  maintain  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil.  This  latter 
dilemma  is  especially  serious  in  view 
of  the  main  project  adopted  by  the 
Utah  Farm  Bureau  of  "More  and  Bet- 
Average  yield — 12  tons  per  acre 

@  $10.00  per  ton  $120.00 

Profit  per  acre  $  28.00 

Percent  on  investment  on  land 

@  $300.00  per  acre  9.3% 

EIGHTH:  We  recommend  that 
in  case  canners  refuse  to  come  to  the 
terms  asked  by  Bureau,  that  each 
local  bureau  and  canning  committee- 
man secure  signed  contracts  from  all 
of  their  growers,  for  all  crops  men- 
tioned above  and  turn  said  contracts 
over  to  canning  committee  to  be  sold 
for  the  best  figure  possible. 

NINTH:  We  recommend  that  a 
written  agreement  be  signed  with  can- 
ners and  your  committee. 

TENTH:  We  recommend  that  we 
grant  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  in  filing  this 
report  with  them,  and  all  other  figures 
pertaining  to  the  cost  of  producing 
canning  crops  and  prices  received. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  if 
canners  accept  our  request,  that  we 
co-operate  with  them  in  every  way 
possible  in  growing  and  harvesting  of 
said  crops. 

 o  

WHY   BURN   THE  LEAVES 

E.  R.  Bennett,  Field  Horticulturist. 
"The  melancholy  days  are  here,  the 

saddest  of  the  year, 
Of  wailing  winds,  and  naked  woods 

and  meadows  brown  and  sear. 
Heaped  in  the  hollows  of  the  grove 

the  withered  leaves  lie  dead; 
They  rustle  to  the  eddying  gust,  and 

to  the  rabbits  tread." 

Bryant's  picture  of  the  New  England 
November  day  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  Idaho  autumn  day  except  for  the 
pall  of  pungent  smoke  that  hangs  over 
every  village,  town  and  city.  People 
may  be  seen  on  every  hand  industri- 
ously raking  leaves  from  the  lawn  and 
garden  only  to  pile  in  the  streets  and 
apply  the  torch. 

These    leaves    have    served  their 


ter  Livestock  on  the  Farm."  Farmers 
tell  me  they  can't  afford  to  feed  stock 
and  many  are  disposing  of  their 
horses  and  using  tractors  for  farm 
work.  I  know  many  farmers  who  have 
baled  and  sold  their  hay  before  it 
went  into  stack,  some  even  are  bal- 
ing and  selling  their  straw,  thus  the 
grain,  hay,  straw,  sugar  beets  and 
beet  tops  are  all  carted  or  driven  off 
the  land  all  because  they  bring  big 
money  just  now,  thus  robbing  the 
soil  of  even  the  benefit  of  the  rough- 
age that  is  produced  on  the  farm. 
There  has  never  been  a  ton  of  straw 
or  beet  tops  sold  off  the  farms  of 
Utah  but  has  been  sold  for  less  than 
one  half  of  their  value  for  fertilizer 
alone. 

We  all  realize  that  to  make  proper 
use  of  our  roughage  by  feeding  on 
the  farm  a  better  knowledge  of 
economy  in  our  methods  of  feeding 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

I  have  loaned  my  "Wolfe's  English 
Standards  of  Feed  Values"  and 
"Stewarts  American  Standards  in 
Feeding  Animals"  to  many  inquirers, 
but  they  tell  me  they  fail  to  interpret 
these  chemical  terms  in  actual  prac- 
tice and  adapt  them  to  our  western 
conditions. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  numerous  in- 
quiries from  men  in  Utah,  Idaho  and 
as  far  as  Washington  and  Oregon  for 
information  on  feeding  values, 
economic  compounds  and  comparative 
feeding  values  of  our  western  grown 
products  and  by-products. 

In  the  belief  that  it  will  serve  our 
farmers,  I  have  consented  to  submit 
a  short  series  of  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  claim  ho  authority  for  the 
standards,  my  aim  being  to  interpret 
and  adapt  them  to  our  western  prac- 
tice. 

The  first  thing  to  know  is  that  the 
feeding  value  of  any  feed  lies  in  the 
amount  of  protein  and  fat  it  contains, 
and  the  fact  that  no  one  kind  of  feed 
contains  these  two  elements  in  the 
proportion  to  each  other  that  is  re- 
quired by  animals,  the  compounding 
of  two  or  more  kinds  of  feeds  becomes 
important  to  balance  up  the  ration  in 
a  manner  that  will  give  the  animal 
what  protein  he  requires  without 
wasting  fat  that  is  not  needed  and 
vice  verse,  always  including  one  or 
more  kinds  of  feed  in  the  compound 
that  will  give  the  animal  sufficient 
dry  matter  and  is  low  in  price. 

The  following  table  shows  how 
much  of  these  two  elements  of  feed- 
ing value  (the  real  meat  in  the  nut) 
we  produce  per  acre  of  our  fields  in 
producing  our  crops  and  comparing 
them  with  each  other: 


Per  Acre  Protein  Lbs.  Fat  Lbs. 

Alfalfa  Hay,  4  tons   846.40  110.40 

Barley,  50  bushels    208.56  38.50 

Oats,  60  bushels    185.00  83.60 

Corn  (shelled)  60  bushels  266.12  143.80 

Corn  ensilage,  10  tons   240.00  106.00 

Oat  Hay,'  3%  tons   154.90  91.70 


Total  Lbs. 

956.80 
247.06 
268.60 
409.91 
346.00 
246.60 


time  of  usefulness  on  the  trees  but 
they  have  not  entirely  finished  the 
mission  given  them  by  mother  nature. 
Burning  is  waste.  These  leaves  have 
a  value.  The  amount  of  fertility  de- 
stroyed by  burning  the  leaves  in  our 
towns  and  cities  is  greater  than  is 
usually  supposed.  No  material  so 
quickly  improves  a  soil  for  garden  or 
greenhouse  work  a3  decayed  leaves — 
the  leaf  mould  of  the  woods. 

Greenhouse    men     gather  great 
quantities  of  leaves  every  fall,  pack 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  this 
table  that  a  4  ton  crop  of  alfalfa  hay 
will  give  us  more  than  double  the 
amount  of  these  elements  than  any 
other  of  the  crops  mentioned,  and 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as 
some  of  them. 

There  are  many  surprises  awaiting 
us  in  a  study  of  this  series,  especially 
when  we  get  into  the  relative  amount 
of  fertilizing  elements  crops  remove 
from  the  soil,  and  the  relative  fertil- 
izing value  of  these  products  when 
fed  on  the  farm. 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


UTILIZING  SUGAR  BEET  TOPS 

An  acre  of  beet  tops  from  a  twelve- 
ton  crop  of  beets,  if  properly  cared  for, 
contains  about  as  much  food  value  as 
one-half  acre  of  corn  silage.  The  easi- 
est way,  but  not  the  best  way,  to  take 
care  of  beet  tops  is  to  graze  animals 
on  them.  A  great  deal  of  food  is 
trampled  into  the  ground.  The  leaves 
dry  and  are  blown  away.  The  pieces 
of  the  beets  left  with  the  leaves  dry 
out  and  become  leathery,  so  that  the 
animals  can  hardly  chew  them. 

If  milk  cows  are  allowed  unlimited 
access  to  beet  tops  they  usually  over- 
eat. They  scour  easily  and  the  milk 
has  a  bad  flavor.  Often  they  eat  so 
much  tops  that  they  cannot  eat  al- 
falfa. Tops  alone  are  not  milk  pro- 
ducing food;  therefore,  excessive  feed- 
ing of  beet  tops  often  dries  up  the 
milk  flow. 

The  best  way  to  feed  tops  is  to  haul 
a  limited  quantity  to  the  animals  to  be 
led.  In  order  to  preserve  the  tops 
until  they  can  be  fed  it  is  necessary 
to  stack  them  in  small  piles  in  the 
field  after  they  are  wilted  a  little. 
This  can  be  done  with  a  fork,  shaking 
it  in  order  to  avoid  getting  to  much 
sand  and  dirt  into  the  piles.  Tops 
will  keep  in  these  piles  until  they  are 
hauled  to  the  feedyard,  if  they  are  not 
too  green.  If  they  are  piled 
too  green,  or  the  piles  are 
too  big,  they  are  liable  to 
rot.  Even  after  the  beet  harvest  there 
is  still  time  to  pile  the  tops  in  the 
manner  described. 

Steers,  hogs  or  young  stock  can  be 
given  as  much  as  they  will  clean  up. 
If.  they  are  given  more  they  will  waste 
a  great  deal.  Brood  sows  should  not 
be  given  too  much,  as  they  will  get 
too  fat. 

Milk  stock  should  not  be  given  as 
much  as  they  will  eat.  One  or  two 
forkfuls  of  the  dried  tops  are  enough 
per  feed.  Of  the  green  tops  more  can 
be  given.  To  maintain  an  even  flow 
of  milk  radical  changes  in  feeding 
should  not  be  made.  With  a  limited 
number  of  cows  and  a  given  amount 
of  beet  tops  the  hest  results  are  ob- 
tained if  the  tops  are  made  to  last 
until  green  pasture  is  available  in 
the  spring,  even  if  this  means  only  a 
small  amount  of  tops  per  head  per 
day.  In  some  dairy  districts  in  north- 
ern Colorado  beet  tops  are  made  to 
last  into  May.  Of  course  cows  giv- 
ing twenty  pounds  of  milk  or  more 
per  day  receive  grain,  besides  the 
hay  and  tops,  but  less  grain  is  fed 
with  tops  than  without  it. 

When  sheep  are  grazed  on  tops  they 
frequently  try  to  swallow  too  hastily 
and  often  choke.  During  the  first  days 
it  is  necessary  to  watch  them  closely 
to  avoid  this. 

Steers  of  good  feeder  quality  ,  if 
given  unlimited  access  to  beet  tops, 
with  about  fifteen  pounds  of  hay  per 
head  per  day,  can  be  expected  to  make 
a  gain  of  about  1.5  pounds  per  day 
under  moderate  weather  conditions, 
but  in  cold  weather  considerably  less. 

A  very  important  reason  for  feeding 


Resources  of  more 
than  $9,500,000  and 
over  59  years  suc- 
cessful experience 
help  this  institution 
to  serve  you  well  in 
all  your  banking 
needs. 


Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

•ALT  LAKE  CITY 


tops  in  the  corral  instead  of  grazing 
them  is  that  when  bedding  is  used  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  manure  is  pro- 
duced, which  can  be  spread  where  it  is 
needed  most.  The  time  spent  in  haul- 
iny  straw  for  this  purpose  is  always 
a  profitable  investment. 

Beet  tops  can  also  be  siloed  in  pits. 
The  pit  can  best  be  made  just  wide 
enough  to  allow  wagon  and  team  to 
drive  through  it,  and  as  long  as  want- 
ed.  Of  course,  the  deeper  the  better. 

The  tops  are  hauled  green  into  the 
pit  and  the  wagon  and  team  driven 
over  tuem  to  tramp  them  as  lightly  as 
possible.  The  more  air  that  is  ex- 
cluded, the  better  the  silage.  w'hen 
the  harvest  is  finished  the  top  can  be 
covered  with  straw.  The  tops  will 
keep  this  way  more  than  a  year.  Usu- 
ally only  the  s'-  face  is  moldy  and  has 
to  be  removed. — H.  Mendelson. 

 o  

Payson,  Utah,  Nov.  22,  1917 
Editor  Utah  Farmer: 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  an 
estimate  in  general  showing  the 
economy  in  labor  by  using  a  topping 
machine  and  the  equipment  'vfe  have 
been  using  to  go  with  it,  in  the  har- 
vest of  our  beets. 

Our  government  and  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Co.  have  been  watching  our 
progress  for  some  seven  years,  and  at 
various  times  we  have  given  out  a  re- 
port, thinking  that  some  of  the  larg- 
est farmers  would  see  fit  to  take  hold 
of  the  proposition  as  a  real  labor 
saver. 

We  economize  on  labor  whenever 
it  is  necessary.  On  one  ocassion  we 
neglected  to  plow  a  heavy  clay  piece 
of  ground  for  two  years  in  succession 
due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  unable 
to  plow  it  in  the  fall,  and  raised  a 
31 3-10  ton  crop  per  acre  on  the 
ground  the  second  year.  This  very 
unusual,  tract  had  heen  previously 
well  broken  up  alfalfa  ground,  cover- 
ed with  nine  tons  of  manure  per 
acre,  placed  on  with  a  good  spreader. 
In  the  Spring  we  use  much  care  in 
preparing  the  seed  bed.  We  have 
tried  this  same  plan  on  the  sandy 
parts  of  our  farm  and  have  found  it 
a  complete  failure.  We  recommend 
Spring  plowing  on  sandy  loams  rather 
than  planting  without  plowing. 

This  little  estimate  will  give  you 
the  cost  of  harvesting  our  beets  per 
acre. 

We  have  invited  the  farmers  to  see 
for  themselves  the  great  saving  in 
labor  by  the  use  of  the  topping 
machine,  and  above  all  things  the 
worry  of  keeping  men  on  the  job 
when  conditions  are  not  just  right. 
We  can  tell  you  right  now  we 
brothers  would  not  be  raising  beets 
today  if  it  were  not  for  the  topper. 
Years  ago  we  assisted  John  Devey 
.  &  Sons  to  perfect  a  topper  on  our 
,farm  and  have  used  the  machine 
every  year  since.  The  original 
machine  was  a  share  type  of  topper. 
This  year  Devey  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  perfect  a  disc  topper  and  I  am 
certain  the  disc  machine  will  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  #hare 
type. 

We  have  used  a  disc  topper  which 
was  built  by  Huish  and  MsClellan, 
during  the  last  week  of  our  beet  har- 
vest this  year.  This  macmne  also  did 
excellent  work  and  at  a  demonstration 
of  both  toppers  held  on  our  farm,  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.  and  Govern- 
ment representatives  declared  that 
many  of  both  machines  would  he 
built  this  coming  year  and  used 
generally  by  the  farmers  as  the  top- 
ping machine  is  now  a  real  success. 

Our  cost  of  operation  was  small  and 
it  makes  it  possible  to  raise  sugar 
beets  at  a  much  greater  profit  than 
other  crops  we  produce  on  our  farm. 
With  the  following  help  we  harvested 
one  and  one  half  acres  of  20  ton 
beets  per  day,  one  man  on  topper  one 
on  a  new  Jonn  Deere  sulky  puller  and 
,four  tflrls  to  place  the  beets  In  ricks 
ready  to  be  thrown  on  the  wagon; 
the  four  girls  work  could  be  done  by 
one  man.  We  use  a  low  farm  truck 
for  hauling  the  beets,  as  the  hall  1b 


A  GIBRALTAR 
for  STRENGTH 

Long  experience  in  machinery  manufacture  — thirty- 
five  years  of  it  — careful  selection  of  best  wearing 
materials  — right  design  and  solid  construction  have 
made  the"Caterpillar"TractoraGibraltar  for  strength. 

Years  of  experience  in  tractor  designing  and  build- 
ing, and  intimate  knowledge  of  materials  have  con- 
tributed to  the  perfection  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
construction. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor,  on  that  account,  stands 
■today  without  an  equal  for  efficiency  or  economy. 
The  records  it  has  established  in  every  class  of  work, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  under  every  sort  of  con- 
dition, prove  its' superiority.  What  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  has  done  for  others  in  reducing  costs  and 
increasing  profits,  it  can  do  for  you. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  details  on  all  models, 

Reg.  US.  Pat  Oft 


short,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
load  very  easily.  When  the( 
wagon  comes  all  hands  help* 
work  is  much  quicker  ana  cleaner,  it 
keeps  our  test  to  two  and  three  per 
cent.  We  pay  the  four  girls  $2.00  per 
day  each  and  the  men  $3.50  which 
makes  the  average  cost  50  cents  per 
ton  on  the  wagon.  Otner  years  we 
have  not  exceeded  35  cents  per  ton.  Of 
course  you  will  note  we  are  not  figur- 
ing a  cent  for  the  two  pony  teams 
used  on  the  topper  and  puller,  any 
farmer  who  raises  beets  has  the 
teams.  If  you  wisn  to  add  the  cost 
of  the  teams  you  may  do  so  and  then 
have  the  exact  cost  of  your  beet  har- 
vest. 

Signed       PRANCOM  BROS. 

Per  John  H.  Francom. 


IWAN  KSiTi'  AUG  ER 


has  sharp  blades  of 
the  best  steel.  Fastest 
of  all  augers.    For  post  holes 
and  wells.  Sizes  3  to  16 inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iwan 
post  hole  diggers,  sickle  edge 
hay  knives($1.75  prepaid  P.P. 
if  dealer  will  not  sell  3>ou), 
ditching  spades.drain  clean- 
ers, tile  hooks,  chimney  top3, 

etc  IWAN  BROS, 

Dept. A,  South  Bend,  tnd. 

Genuine  Iwan  Augers  and  hay  knives  wholesaled  by:  Consolida  ed 
Wagon  &  Mach.  Co  ;  StrovelUPetorson  Hdw.  Co.;  Salt  Lake  Hl.iv. 
Co  ;  Zion  Co-op.  Merc,  Inst.;  Salt  Lake  City;  Geo.  A.  Lowe  Co.; 
Olden,  Utah. 


INEFFICIENCY  ON  THE  FARM 

COSTS  MONEY 

Efficiency  means  accomplishing 
work  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  To  be  ef. 
ficient  does  not  mean  to  work  harder; 
it  gets  more  returns  for  the  work  done. 
Efficiency  is  frequently  lacking  on  the 
farm. 

Sometimes  the  horse  trough  is  not 
placed  near  the  barn.  It  may  mean 
that  it  takes  three  minutes  longer  to 
water  the  horses.  Yet  when  the 
horses  are  watered  three  times  a  day, 
the  farmer  loses  practically  ten  min- 
utes. In  a  year  this  would  amount 
to  sixty  hours,  or  six  working  days 
of  ten  hours  each.  Wouldn't  it  pay 
such  a  farmer  to  spend  iour  or  five 
days  piping  his  water  to  his  barn? 

Sometimes  the  gate  into  a  field  is 
two  hundred  yards  out  of  the  way.  It 
takes  the  driver  five  minutes  longer 
to  go  round  where  the  gate  is  than 
it  would  if  the  g"ate  were  in  the  most 
dlrjct  line..  He  uses  the  gate  only 
once  a  week,  yet  in  a  year  he  would 
waste  four  hours  going  around  by 
that  out-of-the-place  gate  more  time 
than  it  would  take  to  put  in  a  new 
gate. 

I  know  of  one  farm  where  the  water 
supply  is  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
house.  On  an  average,  half  an  hour 
a  day  Is  spent  in  carrying  water  from 
the  well  to  the  house.  If  a  man  were 
hired  to  carry  the  year's  water  supply 


ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired. 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  specially  prepared  Ink  and  rage* 
table  compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100   Butter   Wrappers  9  .M 

200  Butter  Wrappers  l.II 

600  Butter  Wir  pers  1.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers  1.90 

Check  or  money  order  must  aecompaay 
order. 

at  one  time,  it  would  take  him  eigh- 
teen lO.hour  days.  I,f  he  were  paid 
only  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  the 
water  system  on  that  farm  would  cost 
$27.  A  water  system  that  would  bring 
the  water  to  the  house  and  last  a  life 
time  could  be  put  In  for  less  than  that. 

How  many  days  per  year  is  lack  of 
efficiency  costing  on  your  farm? — 
Alfred  Westfall,  Colorado  A.  C. 


It  pays  to  be  suspicious  whenever 
you  find  a  sick  hog  in  the  herd.  Pork 
prices  are  too  high  to  take  chances 
with  hog  cholera. 
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SAVE  FOOD  BY 

DESTROYING  RATS 

By  David  E.  Lantz,  Assistant,  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey. 

On  many  farms  rats  and  mice  waste 
grain  which,  if  sold,  would  more  than 
pay  the  owner's  taxes.  To  prevent 
so  great  a  loss  is  well  worth  serious 
consideration  by  farmers  at  all  times. 
In  face  of  food  conditions  forced  up- 
on us  by  war  suppression  of  the  rat 
menace  is  a  measure  for  economic 
gain  as  well  as  for  national  security. 

The  common  brown  house  rat, 
known  sometimes  as  the  Norway,  or 
sewer  rat,  is  the  worst  mammal  pest 
in  the  world;  and  in  spite  of  man's 
incessant  warfare  against  it,  has  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  extended  its 
range.  Its  dominance  is  due  to  re- 
markable fecundity  and  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  all  surroundings.  It 
breeds  from  four  to  ten  times  a  year 
and  brings  forth  an  average  of  ten 
young  at  a  time.  Females  breed  when 
four  or  five  months  old.  The  species 
feed  on  all  kind  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  damage  done  by  rats  and  mice  in 
the  United  States,  all  attempts  to  cal- 
culate the  losses,  based  upon  reason- 
able premises,  result  in  totals  that 
are  astoundingly  large.  The  direct 
loss  cannot  be  less  than  $200,000,000  a 
year,  and  may  be  far  greater. 

It  is  odd  that  such  a  drain  upon 
wealth  should  receive  so  little  atten- 
tion in  ordinary  times;  but,  when  all 
our  resources  are  needed  to  win  a 
great  war,  further  neglect  of  this 
cause  of  waste  is  criminal.  We  must 
destroy  the  rat  and  keep  our  food 
stuffs  from  its  defiling  touch. 

A  rat  having  access  to  grain  will 
consume  an  average  of  two  ounces  a 
day  or  45  pounds  a  year.  When 
wheat  is  worth  $2  a  bushel,  this 
amounts  to  $1.50.  But  the  grain  car- 
ried away  and  rendered  unfit  for  use 
is  far  more  than  that  actually  eaten, 
and  the  average  cost  of  keeping  a  rat 
on  the  farm  or  in  a  warehouse  is  from 
three  to  five  dollars  a  year.  Some 
farms  and  warehouses  harbor  hundreds 
of  rats,  an  appalling  tax  on  the  own- 
ers of  such  premises. 

Besides  being  an  unparalleled  was- 
ter o,f  food,  the  rat  is  a  menace  to 
the  life  and  health  of  human  beings. 
It  is  said  to  carry  and  disseminate 
the  germs  of  tuberculosis,  spetic 
pneumonia,  epidemic  jaundice, 
measles,  diptheria,  typhoid,  scarlet 
and  other  fevers. 

Its  parasites  convey  bubonic  and 
pneumonic  plague  to  man;  its  bite 
sometimes  produces  "rat-bite  fever;" 
it  is  the  active  agent  in  prepetuating 
trichinosis  in  the  pig;  and  it  has  been 
suspected  of  being  a  carrier  of  infantile 
paralysis.  Besides,  it  is  subject  to 
loathsome  diseases,  such  as  rat 
leprosy. 

Many  agencies  may  be  mobilized  for 
rat  and  mouse  repression.  Farmers' 
clubs,  women's  clubs  and  other  civic 
organizations  can  render  a  national 
and  patriotic  service  by  taking  up  the 
rat  question  locally  and  planning  and 
carrying  out  campaigns  for  destroy- 
ing rodents  and  protecting  flood- 
stuffs  from  their  ravages. 

The  means  suitable  for  destroying 
rats  include  traps,  poisons,  dogs,  cats, 
ferrets,  fumigation,  and  various  wea- 
pons of  offense.  Traps,  however  will 
account  for  the  greatest  number  of 
victims.  The  guillotine  type  of  trap 
which  kills  by  striking  the  animal 
with  a  wire  fall  driven  by  a  coiled 
spring,  is  especially  recommended. 

Rat-proof  buildings  and  the  use  of 
practical  devices  for  keeping  the  rod- 
ents from  stores  of  food  and  merch- 
andise are  essential  factors  in  food 
conservation.  No  single  method  of 
keeping  rats  and  mice  from  a  build- 
ing is  better  than  the  use  of  concrete 
In  its  construction. 

Clubs  may  be  organized  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  destroying  rats. 
Such  clubs  usually  offer  monthly 
prizes  for  rat  killings  and  hold  con- 
tests. By  the  expenditure  o.f  compar- 
atively small  sums  these  associations 
accomplish  better  and  more  lasting  re- 
sults than  have  been  attained  by 
premiums  of  bounties. 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
TT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
prepared  to  give  instructions  for  de- 


stroying rats  and  mice  and  protecting 
foodstuffs  from  their  devastations. 
Suggestions  for  the  formation  of  rat 
clubs  are  also  offered,  and  if  called 
upon,  the  Bureau  will  assist  local 
authorities  in  putting  down  the  rat 
plague. 

 o  

USING  KITCHEN 

WASTE  FOR  HENS 

When  kitchen  and  table  waste  is  to 
be  fed  to  poultry  it  should  be  selected 
and  prepared  with  a  view  to  getting 
its  full  food  value  and  at  the  same 
time  making  it  entirely  acceptable  to 
the  birds. 

Not  all  the  refuse  and  scraps  from 
the  kitchen  is  suitable  for  poultry 
food.  Some  things,  as  vegetable  peel- 
ings, may  be  used  when  they  constit- 
ute only  a  small  part  of  the  scraps, 
but  when  they  are  in  excessive  quanti- 
ties it  is  better  to  dispose  of  them 
separately. 

The  same  is  true  of  coffee  grounds 
and  tea  leaves.  Fat  meat  in  large 
pieces  should  not  be  put  with  scraps 
for  poultry  because  a  hen  can  swal- 
low a  much  large  piece  of  fat  than  is 
good  for  her.  By  cutting  waste  fat 
meat  in  pieces  no  larger  than  one 
would  cut  for  himself  at  the  table,  and 
by  making  sure  that  the  fat  does  not 
exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  scraps  fed 
at  one  time  the  dangers  in  feeding  fat 
are  avoided. 

The  best  way  to  save  kitchen  waste 
for  poultry  is  to  keep  a  one  gallon  jar, 
of  glazed  or  galvanized  ware,  with  a 
cover  in  a  convenient  place,  putting 
into  this  scraps  of  bread,  cake,  and 
meat  from  the  table,  remnants  of  ser- 
vings of  vegetables,  cereals,  pies, 
puddings,  etc.,  and  whatever  waste 
from  the  preparation  of  meals  is  suit- 
able to  combine  with  these  things  in 
a  mash. 

Once  a  day  the  contents  of  the  jar 
should  be  turned  into  a  pail  of  appro- 
priate size  and  as  much  ground  feed 
stuff  mixed  with  them  as  can  be 
stirred  in  with  a  strong  iron  spoon  or 
a  wooden  stirring  stick.  The  amount 
and  kinds  of  ground  feeds  to  be  used 
will  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  water 
with  the  scraps  and  whether  any  parti- 
cular article  predominates. 

For  thickening  a  mixture  of  scraps 
of  ordinary  variety  a  mixed  meal  of 
equal  parts  by  weight,  or  corn  meal, 
bran,  and  middlings  is  good.  If  there 
is  an  unusual  proportion  of  very  rich 
food  in  the  scraps  it  may  be  desirable 
to  use  bran  alone  for  thickening.  The 
more  meal  that  can  be  stirred  in  and 
still  have  all  the  meal  moist  the  bet- 
ter. Mixing  can  be  done  much  more 
easily  and  thoroughly  by  mixing  in  a 
pail  having  a  capacity  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  scraps  mixed 
at  one  time. 

If  the  mash  with  scraps  uaKes  more 
than  one  meal  for  the  flock,  the  pail 
should  be  kept  covered  until  tae  next 
feeding.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable 
to  feed  such  a  mash  oftener  than 
twice  a  day,  but  if  mixed  quite  dry  it 
may  be  fed  three  times.  The  occasion 
for  this  will  exist  only  where  scraps 
are  so  abundant  that  when  thickened 
with  meal  they  may  be  made  the  ex- 
clusive diet.  This  is  not  as  good  a 
ration  as  one  containing  some  hard 
grain,  but  it  may  be  used  a  long  time 
without  any  bad  results. 


MAXIMUM  CARLOADING  URGED 

American  railroads  are  now  moving 
more  traffic  than  was  possible  under 
the  old  system  of  operation.  Yet  the 
traffic  offering  is  still  beyond  the  rea- 
sonable capacity  of  the  railroads. 

This  situation  presents  the  problem 
of  further  increasing  carrying  capacity 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  to  meet 
military  needs  and  for  distributing 
necessities  among  our  people.  New 
railway  equipment  can  be  added  but 
slowly;  factories  are  working  night 
and  day  on  Government  war  needs. 
Shortage  of  labor  is  a  factor  in  holding 
back  other  improvements.  A  means 
immediately  available  for  increasing 
car  •  efficiency  is  heavier  loading  and 
prompt  loading  and  unloading.  This 
situation  was  pointed  out  soon  after 
the  entrance,  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  and  many  shippers  and  re- 
ceivers responded  in  an  effective  man- 
ner, but  the  response  was  not  as  gen- 
eral as  desired. 


Solve  The  Shirt  Problem 

By  Buying  "MADE -RITES" 


You  will  learn  what  com- 
fort and  service  a  real 
work  shirt  can  jive. 


They  are  made  strong  all  over  and  re-in- 
forced  where  the  wear  and  tear  comes — 
double  elbows,  double  yoke,  and  their  dur- 
ability is  attested  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied wearers. 


JOHN  SCOWOROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Never- Rip  Overalls 
and  Work  Clothes. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


THE   GOSPEL  OF  THE 

CLEAN  PLATE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
thing  to  leave  on  the  plate  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  what  is  served. 
Those  who  eat  all  that  is  placed  be- 
fore them  are  likely  to  be  considered 
uncultured.  Even  though  a  person  be 
hungry  and  desires  to  eat  all  the 
food  served  to  him,  he  must  allow  a 
portion  to  be  returned  to  the  kitchen 
and  on  to  the  garbage  can,  if  he 
would  win  the  full  approbation  Qf 
his  associates. 

While  a  custom  of  this  kind  may 
have  some  justification,  it  certainly 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  time — at 
least  till  all  the  people  are  provided 
with  sufficient  food  to  keep  them  from 
starving.  Formerly,  it  was  thought 
that  anyone  could  be  as  extravagant 
as  his  means  would  permit;  but  "the 
old  order  changeth."  The  public  has 
taken  a  hand;  wanton  wast-  will  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

A  young  man  who  had  plenty  of 
money  wanting  to  impress  others  with 
his  liberatlity,  used  a  twenty  dollar 
bill  for  the  paper  of  a  cigarette,  which 
he  smoked  before  some  of  his  friends. 
A  few  months  later  he  was  reduced 
to  want  and  had  to  borrow  a  meal 
ticket  from  one  of  the  men  who  had 
witnessed  his  foolnardy  extravagance. 
"Waste  not,  want  not"  expresses  the 
well-known  truth  that  is  illustrated  by 
the  incident  just  related. 

Careful  estimates  of  the  food  supply 
of  the  world  indicate  that  there  is  a 
shortage.  If  the  war  continues  two 
or  three  years  longer  this  shortage 
will  be  very  serious.  In  the  face  of 
this  condition  and  knowing  that  in 
Europe  thousands  of  people  are  suf- 
fering from  lack  of  food,  who  will  be 
po  un-Christian  as  to  be  wasteful? 
Realizing  that  the  success  of  the 
nation  at  arms  depends  on  an 
abundant  food  supply  well  conserved, 
who  will  be  so  un-patriotic  that  he  will 
not  help  in  this  conservation?  And 
knowing  that  economy,  aside  from 
war-time  need,  is  right  in  itself,  who 
will  allow  a  silly  and  wasteful  custom 
to  prevent  him  from  living  the  gospel 
of  the  clean  plate? 

 o  

President  Taft  was  out  for  his  after- 
noon walk  in  Washington  one  day 
when  a  fiaxenhaired  little  girl  ran  out 
in  front  of  him  held  up  her  finger, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  baby  voice: 

",1  know  who  you  are!" 

The  President,  thinking  it  not  at  all 
unusual  that  she  should  possess  this 
information,  but  willing  to  gratify 
her.  asked: 

"Well,  who  am  I?" 

"Aw,"  she  said  teasingly,  "you'r 
Humpty  Dumpty." — Everybody's. 

 o  

MUST    HAVE    BEEN  SOMEWHERE 

Mother — "That  hole  was  not  in 
your  glove  this  morning,  Mo*.y." 

Molly — "Where  was  it  then?" — 
Hudson  Observer. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  S.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vice-Pres. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlce-Pres. 
F.  M.   Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


Uahb^Matchr 


"MO  torch  needed  with  this  new 

'  lamp.  Just  use  a  match  as  with  the  old 
time  oil  lamp.  Gives  a  brilliant,  steady,  white 
light  of  300  candle  power,  brighter  than  ihf 
brightest  electric  light,  safer  than  the  safest, 
oil  lamp,  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  candles. 

Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

Bakes  and  barns  its  own 
gas  from  common  gaso- 
line.    No  wicks  to  trim — 
do  globes  to  wash.  No 
-    dirt,  grease,  smoke  or 
soot   Absolutely  safe, 
no  danger  o£  fire  or  ex- 
plosion.   Fuel  can't 
BpiU— no  dan  gt  r  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  Five 
Year. — will  last  a  life- 
time. If  your  dealer  cant 
supply  you.  address  <_jr 
office  for  Catalog  No.  7u 

COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

WICHITA.    ST.  PAUL.  TO!-£iV 


A  GOOD  ONE 

Judge — "And  in  the  future  see  thr 
you  keep  out  of  bad  company! " 

Prisoner — "Thank  you,  your  honor 
you  won't  see  me  here  again!  ' - 
Chicago  News. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen'* 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OTjR- GUAR  AN  TEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  In 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
eent  upon  application. 


Save  the  brood  sows  and  produce  more  pork 
and  make  more  money. 

Pa  Pa 

Keep  the  tractor  busy,  do  all  the  fall  plowing 
you  possibly  can  before  it  freezes. 

A  PS 

Rats  and  mice  destroy  much  human  food,  every 
one  should  destroy  any  found  on  his  farm. 

P-S  fS3 

What  do  you  know  about  wet  beet  pulp  as  a 
feed  for  dairy  cows,  have  you  tried  any  of  it. 
PH  Pa 

The  spirit  of  the  day  is  to  save,  to  conserve. 
One  lesson  we  will  learn  from  the  war  is  the 
value  of  thrift.  The  shortage  of  food  makes  it 
necessary  to  be  careful  in  preparing  and  serving 
it.  Extravagant  habits  must  be  stopped  for  our 
own  good  and  in  order  that  we  may  share  with 
our  allies  and  help  win  the  war. 

Pa  Pa 

Rats  and  mice  are  a  pest,  they  destroy  all  kind 
of  food.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  live,  why  not  go  after  them,  clean  them 
out.  Don't  let  them  eat  or  destroy  food  we  need 
at  this  time. 

P  1      f  3 

Sign  the  pledge  card  and  send  it  to  the  State 
Food  Administrator  today.  Help  the  committee 
by  giving  them  the  information  they  are  asking 
for.     Right  now  is  when  they  want  it. 

Pa  Pa 

In  some  sections  of  the  State  the  snow  is  so 
deep  that  fall  plowing  and  other  work  of  that 
kind  will  have  to  stop.  If  you  have  been  using 
a  tractor  put  it  away  in  such  good  shape  that  no 
time  will  be  lost  in  the  spring  when  you  are 
ready  to  use  it.  Oil  the  plows,  don't  let  them 
rust  during  the  winter.  Machinery  is  too  costly 
now  to  allow  any  waste  from  lack  of  care. 
Pa  M 

NOW  COMES  THE  ROUND-UPS 

It  will  be  only  a  short  time  until  the  annual 
round-ups  and  farmer's  meetings  will  commence. 

This  Winter  the  programs  will  be  timely  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  farmer 
so  as  to  hulp  him  with  larger  production,  with  less 
labor,  better  conservation.  In  this  way  he  can 
help  himself  and  better  serve  his  country  and 
State. 

*a  Pa 

SAVE  THE  SUGAR 

Many  of  our  citizens  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
need  of  saving  sugar.     Cars  can  not  be  secured 


to  ship  our  large  supply  of  sugar  where  it 'is 
really  needed  so  we  have  plenty.  This  is  no 
excuse  for  us  using  so  much  sugar.  We  must 
do  our  part,  eat  and  use  less  sugar  so  that  we 
will  have  more  to  ship  to  those  who  are  really 
in  need.  In  Washington  D.  C.  15  out  of  22  stores 
had  no  sugar  to  sell.  All  of  the  eastern  states 
are  feeling  this  shortage  to  say  nothing  of  the 
extreme  need  for  sugar  in  Europe. 
There  is  need  of  us  helping,  eat  less  candy  and 
other  luxuries  of  the  kind  until  the  supply  be- 
comes normal  again. 

USE  OF  STRAW 

The  high  price  of  feed  is  a  very  good  reason 
why  such  roughages  as  straw  should  be"  used  to 
the  very  best  advantage.  We  must  learn  to 
conserve  and  use  everything  on  the  farm. 

Straw  and  a  little  beet  molasses  make  a  very 
good  feed  according  to  a  number  of  our  farmers 
>tfho  have  tried  it  out,  in  winter  feeding  of  their 
livestock. 

Money  saved  is  money  earned,  so  with  our  by- 
products, they  should  be  used  and  made  profitable 
for  every  farm,  if  saved,  they  are  the  extra  pro- 
fits that  come  to  farming. 

The  value  of  straw  when  used  as  bedding  for 
the  comfort  and  care  of  our  livestock  is  not  known 
to  many  of  our  farmers.  It  will  help  to  keep  the 
surroundings  dry  and  helps  to  increase  the  amount 
of  manure  so  essential  to  our  farms. 


A  WARNING  TO  LIVESTOCK  MEN 

Every  precaution  possible  should  be  taken  to 
protect  our  livestock.  Just  recently  Dr.  Hoggan 
the  State  veterinarian  went  to  Delta  and  reports 
that  fifty  head  of  sheep  died  from  the  effects  of 
poison  tablets  being  put  in  the  water  they  used. 

Other  cases  have  been  reported  where  disease 
germs  have  been  scattered  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  our  food  supply. 

We  must  take  the  best  of  care  of  our  livestock 
for  our  own  protection  and  for  the  reason  our 
food  supply  must  be  increased. 

If  any  of  your  livestock  are  sick  and  you  do 
not  know  for  sure  what  is  the  matter,  let  the 
State  officials  know  at  once,  as  they  are  taking 
every  step  possible  to  prevent  a  loss.  This  is 
a  case  where  we  must  all  work  together  for  the 
protection  of  our  livestock. 

Pa  Pa 

KNOW  YOUR  COSTS 

The  reports  of  the  Weber  County  farm  bureau 
committee  emphasizes  an  important  thing  to  every 
farmer  to  know  the  cost  of  producing  any  certain 
farm  crop.  It  is  true  some  farmers  may  be 
able  to  produce  wheat,  beets  or  other  crops 
lower  than  a  neighbor.  He  may  have  different 
tools,  the  soil  may  be  better  adapted  to  certain 
crops  than  others,  he  may  have  used  better  seed 
and  a  dozen  other  things  might  enter  into  the 
cost.  What  every  one  should  do  is  keep  an  ac- 
count so  they  will  know  the  cost.  Then  farm- 
ing will  become  profitable.  Knowing  the  costs 
you  will  be  able  to  reduce  them.  Make  a  care- 
ful survey  of  your  farm  and  plan  this  winter  a 
crop  rotation  that  is  adapted  to  your  soil  and 
conditions  and  then  keep  careful  records  as.  to 
the  cost. 

Pa  Pa 

MORE  LIVESTOCK 

What  we  need  on  our  farms  is  more  livestock. 
They  are  the  profit  makers,  they  will  keep  the 
farm  well  fertilized.  Hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  livestock 
of  any  kind  will  be  profitable.  We  have  plenty 
of  feed  this  year  and  now  is  the  time  to  in- 
crease your  livestock. 

More  livestock  is  being  fed  and  made  ready 
for  market  on  our  farms  today  than  ever  before 
but  we  are  not  doing  any  where  near  as  much 
as  we  should  do. 

The  great  scarcity  of  all  kind  of  livestock  in 
Europe  insures  that  the  price  will  not  be  any 
lower  for  some  time.  Even  If  the  war  was  to 
end  the  shortage  of  livestock  would  be  just  the 
eamo  and  if  the  past  Is  a  good  rule  to  follow  the 
price  would  be  higher  after  the  war  than  during" 
it. 

Every  reason  for  more  livestock  If  you  have 
any  against  it  write  us  and  tell  us  your  reasons. 


TRAITORS  TALK  SHOULD  END 

It  is  time  that  all  unamerlcan  and  traitors 

talks  should  end. 

For  months  we  have  heard  in  every  town  of 
the  State  from  a  few  who  seem  to  delight  in 
talking  against  our  government.  Any  man  or 
woman  who  is  in  this  free  country  of  America 
and  who  may  have  the  privilege  of  Americafl 
citizenship,  that  does  hot  appreciate  it  and  who 
presist  in  talking  against  the  officials  of  our 
government  ought  to  be  put  some  where  for 
awhile  so  they  will  realize  what  freedom  really 
means. 

Every  American  worthy  of  the  name  is  in  this 
war  to  win  and  will  do  every  thing  possible  to 
help.  Many  of  us  do  not  yet  know  what  sacri- 
fice we  may  be  called  upon  to  give,  but  we  are 
going  to  win  whatever  the  cost. 

The  death  lists  are  already  coming  home.  If 
these  people  think  they  can  continue  to  slander 
and  talk  against  our  American  people  and  defy 
the  government  they  would  do  well  if  they  kept 
their  feelings  to  themselves,  for  the  American 
people  will  not  stand  it  much  longer.  If  they 
presist  in  such  traitorous  Ways  they  must  suffer 
the  justice  due  such  ungrateful  unamerican  people. 


HOG  PRICES  AND  PACKERS  PROFITS 

In  order  to  stimulate  the  increased  production 
of  hogs  the  food  administration  have  made  a 
statement  that  they  will  use  all  their  power  to 
see  that  hogs  do  not  go  below  $15.50  on  foot  at 
Chicago.  This  does  not  mean  but  what  hogs 
will  bring  a  higher  price  than  $15.50  this  is  the 
lowest,  the.  minimum  price.  Some  do  not  seem 
to  understand  this.  The  price  is  to  be  based  on 
the  price  of  corn  fed  to  produce  them.  This  is 
fair  and  every  one  who  can  should  answer  the 
call  by  producing  more  pigs. 

The  packers  profits  are  now  limited  and  con- 
trolled. Their  profits — "shall  be  limited  to  two 
and  one  half  per  cent  on  gross  sales  of  meat  and 
nine  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  necessarily 
used  in  the  business."' 

With  the  assurance  that  farmers  are  to  re- 
ceive a  price  for  hogs  that  will  give  them  a  rea^ 
sonable  return  for  feed  used  in  growing  them, 
we  ought  to  double  the  number  of  hogs  in  this 
territory  during  the  year  1918. 

Two  reasons  are  all  we  give  as  why  you  should 
do  it,  profitable  and  patriotic.  Make,  money  and 
serve  your  country  and  help  feed  the  world  with 
meats. 

Fill  out  the  pledge  card  on  page  eleven  and  send 
it  in  today  to  the  State  Food  Administrator.  If  you 
have  all  the  brood  sows  you  need  tell  him  so  if 
you  need  and  can  grow  more  say  so.  Fill  out 
the  coupon  today. 

Pa  Pa 

FOR  UNITED  SERVICE 

The  food  situation  is  today  tragically  serious 
and  hunger  may  imperil  a  conclusive  victory  for 
the  Allied  armies  if  the  people  of  America  do 
not  exert  their  utmost  effort.  Presistent  and 
methodical  propaganda  has  been  used  against  the 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  and  other 
undertakings  to  increase  the  country's  effective- 
ness. Untruths  have  been  fostered  which  have 
done  more  harm  than  battalions  of  German 
soldiers,  because  they  have  prevented  this  coun- 
try bringing  all  its  resources  to  bear  against  the 
enemy. 

Loyal  citizens  have  served  the  purpose  of  this 
insidious  German  Menace  by  repeating  silly 
stories  and  grossly  untrue  rumors  and  by  be- 
littling the  Food-Pledge.  Any  attempt  to  burles- 
que the  "eat  less"  of  the  foods  urgently  needed 
for  shipment  overseas  to  the  soldiers,  and  "eat 
more"  of  foods  not  so  suitable  for  export  assists 
the  enemy  and  discredits  what  is  boing  done  in 
the  interests  of  our  men  in  khaki  and  the  women 
and  children  of  the  allied  nations. 

The  American  whose  heart  is  with  the  flag 
will  back  the  efforts  of  the  Government  not  only 
by  deeds  but  by  every  word  he  utters.  There  is 
abundant  reason  to  warn  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try against  propaganda  that  lends  assistance  to 
the  enemy  and  retards  the  organization  and 
unification  of  the  people. 
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POULTRY 


SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF 

POULTRY  BREEDING  STOCK 
Health  and  Vigor. 
One  of  the  prime  essentials  in 
poultry  breeding  is  to  use  only 
strong,  vigorous,  healthy  stock.  It 
is  only  by  continuing  to  do  this  that 
a  flock  can  be  bum  up  which  will 
have  strength  and  vigor  and  which 
will  produce  string,  fertile  eggs, 
strong  chicks  capable  of  making 
qtfick  growth,  and  pullets  with  suffici- 
ent stamina  to  stand  the  strain  of 
heavy  egg  prodneMon.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  is  not  always  a  sure 
indication  of  its  vigor,  but  appear- 
ance and  action  .  taken  together  are 
a  fairly  reliable  basis  for  picking  out 
vigorous  birds.  The  comb,  face,  and 
wattles  should  have  >?ood,  bright 
color;  the  eyes  should  be  bright  and 

! fairly  prominent;  and  the  head  should 
If   comparatively    broad   and  shoi't, 

'not  long  and  snaky  or  crow  headed. 
The  bird  should  be  alert  and  have  a 
vigorous  carriage.  The  legs  should 
be  set  well  apart  and  strongly  sup- 
port the  body,  with  no  tendency  to 
weakness  or  a  knock-kneed  condition. 
The  bone  as  seen  in  the  shanks 
should  be  strong,  and  not  too*  fine  for 
the  breed.  The  plumage  should  be 
clean  and  smooth,  i^ack  of  condi- 
tion often  accompanies  soiled,  rough- 
ened plumage.    Fowls  that  have  been 

'sick  but  apparently  have  recovered 
should  not  be  used  for  breeding  it' 
it  can  be  avoided. 

Purpose  of  the  Breeding. 
In  selecting  stock  for  the  matings, 
the  purpose  of  the  breeding  should 
be  kept  clearly  in  mind.  If  the  de- 
sire is  to  produce  exhibition  stock, 
birds  should  be  selected  that  are 
nearest  the  standard  in  type  and 
markings  or  that  will  combine  their 
qualities  to  produce  offspring  most 
nearly  approaching  the  standard.  If 
the  desire  is  to  produce  tablefowls, 
birds  that  have  a  body  shape  suit- 

■able   for  carrying   an  abundance  of 


FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT 
EASY  TERMS 


Tliis  atyle  COLUMBIA  GKAFONOXA. 

has  been  sold  for  years  to  more  people 
tlinu  any  other  instrument, '  regardless 
of  name,  price  or  make.  Wo  offer  to  send 
yon  tins  instmment  and  your  choice  of 
records  on  VKKE  TIJIAL  without  a  cent 
in  advance.  Think  what  it  \<ouId  mean 
.to  have  the  World'*  Greatest  Singers  and  i 
Musicians  right  in  Tour  Own  Borne, 
ready  to. entertain  yon  honr  uftt'r  hour. 
Bemeinber,  the  outfit'  i-i  sent  oh  FREE  l. 
TRIAL,  ojid  if  yon  don't  wunt  to  keep  it 
after  trial  wc  will  pay  the'ehargea  back  to' 
8&lt  Lake.  Y>m'ro  f  n  o  to  make  your  own 
decision.  3fo  salesman  or  canvassers  will 
botber,yoH.  Catalogue  and  further  pox- 
ticuhir*  fre<% 


SEND  COUPON 


DAYNES-BEEBE    MUSIC   CO.  (UF) 
61-3-5  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  beautifully 
■rostrated  catalogs  showing  all  styles  of 
ORAFOXOf.AS  (In  colors)  also  424-page 
Btcord  book,  and  prlcex,  terms  and  full 
particulars  of  your  FREE  TRIAL  OKKEU. 
This  does  not  obligate  me. 
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meat  should  be  selected  as  breeders. 
They  should  be  broad  and  deep  of 
body,  have  good  length  both  of  back 
and  keel  and  especially  a  broad 
breast  well  covered  with  meat.  If 
the  desire  is  to  produce  stock  for 
eggs,  birds  should  be  chosen  ad  far 
as  possible  that  are  good  egg  pro- 
ducers or  are  the  sons  or  daughters 
of  good  egg  producers. 

Time  to  Mate. 

Matings  should  be  made  at  least 
two  weeks  before  beginning  to  save 
eggs  for  hatching.  If  less  time  is 
allowed,  the  maximum  fertility  is  not 
likely  to  be  assured.  It  is  often  de- 
sirable to  mate  ev8n  farther  ahead 
than  two  weeks  so  that  a  few  eggs 
can  be  incubated  for  5  or  6  days  to 
see'  whether  they  are  fertile.  If  these 
eggs  are  not  fertile,  there  is  still 
time  to  change  the  male  bird  and 
thus  insure  fertile  eggs  for  the 
earlier  hatches.  Matings  should  be 
made  not  later  than  February  1. 
Size  of  Matings. 

The  breed  influences  the  size  of  the 
matings.  Under  yarded  conditions  it 
is  usual  and  desirable  to  run  from  12 
to  15  females  of  the  lighter  type, 
such  as  the  Leghorns,  from  10  to  12 
females  of  the  general-purpose  type, 
such  as  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
from  8  to  10  females  of  the  heaviest 
type,  such  as  the  Brahmas,  with  one 
male.  Where  the  breeding  fowls  have 
free  range  and  the  male  is  strong 
and  vigorous,  it  Is  possible  to  obtain 
fertile  eggs  from  a  considerably 
larger  flock  of  females.  A  vigorous 
Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  on  free 
range  should  give  good  fertility  when 
mated  to  20  to  25  females,  while  a 
Leghorn  male  under  the  same  con- 
ditions can  be  mated  successfully  to 
30  to  40  females.  If  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing are  desired  from  a  flock  too  large 
for  a  single  male  to  fertilize,  two  or 
more  males  can  be  run  with  it  either 
at  the  same  time  or  by  alternating 
the  males  on  sxiccessive  days. 
Age  of  Breeding  Stock. 

Pullets  or  hens,  cockerels  or  cocks 
can  be  used  in  the  breeding  flock. 
Hens,  however,  are  to  be  preferred 
to  pullets  because  they  lay  larger 
eggs  and  seem  to  give  better  fertility 
and  stronger  chicks.  Yearling  and  2- 
year-old  -hens  are  to  be  preferred  to 
older  hens.  Any  birds,  either  male 
or  female,  that  have  proved  to  be 
especially  valuable  breeders  should 
be  retained  as  long  as  they  will 
breed. 

Free   Range  for  Breeding  Stock. 

If  possible,  the  breeding  stock 
should  have  free  range.  It  is  better 
if  this  be  provided  during  the  entire 
fall  and  winter  before  the  breeding 
season;  but  if  this  is  not  possible, 
free  range  just  preceding  and  during 
the  breeding  season  will  be  of  great 
value.  Birds  on  free  range  will  give 
a  higher  fertility,  better  hatches,  and 
stronger  chicks. 

Maintaining    The  Fertility. 

The  breeding  Aock  should  be  watch- 
ed to  see  that  the  fowls  keep  in  con- 
dition. Examine  the  birds  and  houses 
to  see  that  they  are  not  infested  with 
lice  or  mites.  If  the  birds  are  over- 
run with  either  of  these  pests,  the 
fertility  will  be  affected  seriously  or 
totally  destroyed.  Care  must  be  used 
also  to  see  that  the  male  does  not  get 
his  comb  or  wattles  frosted.  If  these 
are  frozen  to  any  extent,  his  ability 
to  fertilize  eggs  will  be  impaired  and 
will  not  be  recovered  for  several 
weeks.  When  the  weather  is  very 
cold  the  males  intended  for  breeding 
should  be  placed  in  a  box  or  crate 
partly  covered  with  a  bag  or  cloth  to 
prevent  freezing  of  the  comb  or 
wattles.  It  is  also  well  to  examine 
the  male  occasionally  to  see  that  his 
crop  is  fuil  and  that  he  is  not  grow- 
ing thin.  Sometimes  the  male  is  so 
gallant  that  he  allows  the  hens  to 
eat  all  the  food,  with  the  result  that 
he  soon  gets  out  of  condition.  If  this 
happens,  the  male  must  be  caught  up 
at  least  once  a  day  and  fed  separate- 
ly from  the  hens. 

Feeding  The   Breeding  Stock. 

The  breeders  must  be  fed  to  keep 


them  in  good  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  eggs.  Any 
good  ration  fed  to  layers  is  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  should  not  be 
extremely  forcing,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  should  not  have  an  extremely  large 
proportion  of  beef  scrap.  The  birds 
should  be  in  good  flesh  but  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  excessively  fat.  All 
whole  or  cracked  grain  should  be  fed 
in  the  Jitter  so  as  to  make  the  fowls 
exercise  by  scratching  for  it.  Unless 
the  flock  has  access  to  some  natural 
supply  of  green  feed,  which  is  not 
likely  during  and  preceding  the  breed- 
ing season,  it  must  be  fed  some  of 
this  material  in  the  form  of  sprouted 
pats,  cabbage,  mangels,  or  cut  clover 
or  alfalfa. 

 o  

POULTRYMEN  AID  IN 

WHEAT-SAVING 

Substitution  of  other  grains  for 
wheat  in  poultry  rations  will  save 
100,000,000  bushels'  of  wheat  now 
annually  fed  to  poultry  and  divert  it 
into  channels  for  human  consumption. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  feeding1  a  wheatless 
poultry  ration  in  its  regular  experi- 
mental work  at  Beltsville,  Maryland., 
with  results  comparing  .favorably  with 
egg  yields  secured  on  rations  contain- 
ing wheat.  The  wheatless  ration  is. 
as  follows: 

Scratch  Mixture 

2  pounds  cracked  corn. 
1  pound  oats. 

Dry  Mash 

3  pounds  corn  meal. 
1  pound  beef  scrap. 

The  scratch  mixture  and  dry  mash 
were  used  in  about  equal  quantities. 
A  flock  of  30  Leghorn  pullets  fed  this 
wheatless  ration  produced  an  average 
of  147.3  eggs  apiece  during  their  first 
laying  year,  showing  that  wheat  is  not 
essential  for  egg  laying. 


BE  CAREFUL. 

Mrs.  Key  was  visiting  home  friends, 
and  left  the  following  card  to  her 
next-door  neighbor's: 

"Dear  Mrs.  Garrison:  Would  you 
please  put  out  a  little  foo>d  for  the  cat 
I  have  been  feeding  this  winter?  It 
will  eat  almost  anything,  but  do  not 
put  yourself  out." 


.Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  yon  have  a  farm  engine 
and  a  team  and  adesiretomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
moneyin  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  m\l\,  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  torun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

8old  by 
Landes  &  Company 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills   on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment 


: 


Don't  Run  The  Mill 
Without  Grist 


|  You  know  that  a  farmer  needs 
i  an  occasional  change  of  environment 
just  as  much  as  any  other  business 
man  does. 

Farmers  have  this  advantage  over  most  busi- 
ness men:  on  the  farm  there  is  a  natural 
vacation  period  each  year. 

Now,  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  this 
natural  play  time,  to  do  the  most  work  next  summer, 
take  a  tour  this  winter  in 


THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


W/=IJ_MIINS'TON     OREGON    BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


Don't  run  the  mill  without  grist.  Don't  stick  around  where 
your  toil  is  when  you  don't  have  to  toil. 

In  Washington,  Oregon  and  British  Columbia — "Our  International 
Playground" — you  will  meet  men  who  are  doirigthings  and  vou  will 
see  things  being  done.  The  mild  days  will  thrill  you.  The 
evergreen  grass  and  trees  will  rest  you.  The  cities  will 
amuse  and  inform  you.  Vital  statistics  show  that  these 
cities  are  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

If  for  health  or  any  other  reason  you  contem- 
plate a  change  of  residence,  the  Pacific  North- 
west offers  you  irresistible  inducements.  The 
best  way  to  learn  of  them  is  to  see  them. 


Write  us  for  booklets  and  information 
Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Assn. 

Dt$t.  F  .  L.  C.  Smith  Bide. 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Flowers  hloom  every  month  in  the  year  in  the  Evergreen 
Northwest— ths  finest  all-year-  round  climate  in  the  World 
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HOME 


HOUR 

is  the  food  that  proves 
its  economy  on  a  basis 
of  food  value — the  great- 
est amount  of  nutri- 
ment at  the  least  cost 

Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate  is 
an  ideal  blend  of  two  ideal  nutritious 

foods — cocoa  and  sugar. 

By  using  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
freely  and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods — you 
will  save  money  and  aid  in  food  conserva- 
tion. 

Gkirardellfs 

Ground  Chocolate 

Comes  in  \i  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb. 
cans. 

D.  GHIRARDELL1  COMPANY 
Since  1852  San  Francisco 


Home  Visitors 
Excursions 


EAST 


Via 


Tickets  solds— 
November  24;  27; 
December  20,  22,  24 

LIMIT— 
Three  months 
from  date  of 
sale. 


Following  Round  Trip  fares  will  apply 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  or  Ogden.  (Rates 
subject  to  war  tax  after  November  1, 1917) 

Denver  $27.50 

Colorado  Springs    27.50 

Pueblo  -_  27.50 

Omaha  or  Kansas  City   42.50 

St.  Louis     53.70 

Memphis  _   62.50 

Chicago   61.50 

Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul  „  58.94 

Correspondingly  low  rates  from  many 

other  points  to  many  other  points.  See 

Agents  for  details. 

L.  J.  KEYES, 

District  Passenger  Agent, 

Hotel  Utah. 

D.  S.  SPENCER, 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


MEATLESS  TUESDAY  AND 

WHEATLESS  WEDNESDAY 

The  movement  has  now  become 
nation  wide  to  observe,  "meatless 
Tuesday"  and  "wheatless  Wednes- 
day." Hotels,  restaurants,  dining 
cars  and  all  public  places  serving 
food  are  helping  in  the  movement  to 
conserve  food. 

These  "less"  days  are  now  being 
observed  in  the  homes  of  the  people. 
Meat  and  wheat  is  being  saved  for 
shipping  to  our  Allies. 

 o  

SUGARLESS  FRUIT  CAKES 

Fruit  cake  can  be  patriotic  cake. 
"But  fruit  cake  is  expensive,"  says 
the  prudent  housewife.  That's  just 
the  point.  To  be  patriotic  a  cake 
need  not  be  expensive,  but  if  she 
chooses  an  expensive  recipe  it  can 
still  be  in  line  with  national  food 
needs.  These  recipes  omit  sugar, 
thereby  releasing  an  important  food  of 
which  both  America  and  the  Allies 
are  in  serious  need. 

Fruit  Cake  (Uncooked). 

Half  a  pound  each  of  nuts,  dates, 
figs,  raisins,  and  citron.  Put  dates,  figs 
and  raisins  through  the  food  chopper. 
Grate  in  the  yellow  rind  of  one  lemon. 
Then  add  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and 
blend  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Chop 
nuts  fine.  Cut  citron  into  very  fine 
strings.  Pack  closely  into  an  oiled 
tin,  alternating  layers  of  fruit  with 
nuts  and  citron.  Press  down  closely, 
weight  and  leave  at  least  24  hours. 
Keep  in  closed  cake  box  and  slice  as 
needed.  Serve  in  small  slices  with  a 
simple  gelatine  dessert. 

This  can  be  varied  in  many  ways. 
Candied  orange  peel  or  grated  cocoa- 
nut  may  be  used  in  place  of  citron. 
Orange  juice,  or  extract  of  cinnamon 
may  be  used  instead  of  lemon.  A 
drop  of  oil  of  cinnamon  or  ground 
cinnamon  may  be  used  with  the 
above  recipe. 

This  fruit  loaf  may  be  cut  in 
strips,  rolled  in  powdered  sugar,  and 
used  as  candy. 

Dried-Fruit  Cake 

2  cups  dried  apples,  peaches  or  any 
kind  dried  fruit. 

2  cups  Orleans  molasses. 

%  cup  shortening. 

2  eggs. 

1  cup  milk. 

Flour  for  stiff  batter. 

1  teaspoon  soda. 

1  cup  seeded  raisins. 

1  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

1  teaspoon  ground  cinnamon. 

%  teaspoon  ground  cloves. 

Juice  of  a  lemon. 

Soak  the  fruit  overnight.  Then 
chop  very  fine  and  simmer  in  the 
saucepan  with  the  molasses  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Let  it  cool.  Add 
beaten  yolks  of  eggs  to  shortening 
and  beat  until  light.  Add  the  milk, 
then  the  fruit  and  molasses.  Beat 
hard  for  five  minutes.  Now  add 
enough  flour  for  a  stiff  batter  and 
soda  dissolved  in  a  tablespoon  of  hot 
water.  Mix  well.  Then  add  the 
flour,  raisins  and  spices  and  heat 
vigorously.  Add  the  juice  of  lemon 
and  finally  the  whites  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth.  The  batter  must  be  stiff 
but  elastic  enough  to  drop  from 
spoon.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  two 
hours. 

Liberty  Fruit  Cake. 

1  cup  molasses. 
1  cup  water. 
1  cup  seeded  raisins. 
*A  cup  citron  cut  fine. 
Vx  cup  shortening. 
%  teaspoon  salt. 
1.  teaspoon  nutmeg. 
1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
1  cup  corn  flour. 

1  cup  rye  flour  or  white  flour. 
5  teaspoons  baning  powder. 

Boll  molasses,  water,  fruit,  shorten- 
ing, salt  and  spices  together  in  sauce- 
pan three  minutes.  When  cool,  add 
flour  and  baking  powder  which  have 
been  sifted  together.  Mix  well;  bake 
In  loaf  pan  in  moderate  oven  about 
45  minutes. 

Apple  Fruit  Cake. 

2  cups  apple  sauce  (unsweetened). 


2  cups  Oreleans  molasses. 
%  cup  shortening. 

2  teaspoons  soda. 

3  cups  flour. 

1  cup  chopped  raisins  and  citron. 

1  teaspoon  each  allspice,  nutmeg 
and  cinnamon. 

Simmer  together  the  apple  sauce 
and  molasses  until  dark  red  or  brown. 
Let  cool  and  add  shortening,  soda, 
flour,  floured  fruit  and  spices.  Bake 
in  slow  oven  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  hours. 

 o  

SIMPLE   SUGARLESS  DESSERTS 

Hot  rice  or  hasty  pudding  (corn- 
meal  mush)  served  with  a  sweet 
sauce  makes  a  simple  wholesome  des- 
sert. Chopped  raisins  or  dates  may 
be  added  to  either  but  no  sugar  is 
needed.  Here  are  a  few  easily  made 
sauces. 

Honey  Sauce. 

1  cup  noney,  %  cup  water,  1  table- 
spoon butter  substitue,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon,  a  dash  of 
nutmeg,  juice  of  1  lemon  or  2  table- 
spoons vinegar. 

Boil  together  15  minutes.  The 
juice  of  one  orange  and  grated  peel 
may  be  used  instead  of  lemon  and 
seasoning  in  this  recipe. 

Molasses  Sauce. 

1  cup  molasses  or  syrup,  1  table- 
spoon cornstarch  stirred  smooth  with 
water,  1  tablespoon  butter  substitute, 
%  teaspoon  cinnamon,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  to  taste. 

Boil  all  ingredients  together  20 
minutes.  Hot  molasses  flavored  with 
ground  ginger  makes  an  excellent 
sauce. 

Maple  Sauce. 

To  one  cup  of.  maple  syrup  add  one- 
fourta  cup  of  nut  meats  chopped  fine. 
Heat  and  serve  with  hot  rice. 

Chocolate  Sauce. 

Add  one  square  of  melted  choclate 
to  one  6up  of  hot  corn  syrup.  Season 
with  vanilla. 

Fruit  Sauce. 

To  one  cup  of  corn  syrup  add  one- 
half  cup  chopped  raisins  or  dates. 
Heat  before  serving. 

Honey-Grape  Sauce. 

Boil  together  until  thick  one  cup  of 
honey  and  one  cup  of  grape  juice. 
Apple  sauce,  prune  juice,  or  the  juice 
from  canned  fruit  can  he  used  in  this 
recipe.  Another  variation  can  be  made 
by  using  a  cup  of  cooked  apricots  that 
have  been  run  through  the  food 
chopper. 

 o  

PRUNE  PONE  IN  WAR  TIME 

Put  this  recipe  along  with  the 
Canadian  War-Cake  in  your  new 
economy  cook-book.  These  cheap 
cakes  are  deservedly  popular. 

1  cup  cornmeal,  1  cup  rye  flour,  1 
cup  wheat  flour,  1  cup  washed  chop- 
ped prunes,  %  cup  molasses,  1  cup 
sour  milk,  1  teaspoon  soda. 

Scald  meal  with  enough  boiling 
water  to  make  a  very  stiff  batter;  stir 
in  flour;  add  other  ingredients,  then 
fruit.  Steam  in  mold  three  hours  or 
bake  two  hours  in  moderate  oven. 
Serve  with  sweet  sauce  or  hot 
molasses. 

 ,0  

GOOD  RECIPES  FOR 

FIRELESS  COOKER 

Oatmeal  and  cereals  of  all  kinds 
are  best  cooked  by  the  tireless  meth- 
od. A  much  enjoyed  .feature  of  the 
Fireless  Cookstove  Is  the  "over- 
night" cooking.  Cereals  and  food 
placed  in  the  cooker  at  night  "cook 
while  you  sleep"  and  are  ready  to 
be  eaten  at  breakfast — any  hour.  All 
the  health-giving  substance,  all  the 
delightful  flavor,  It  there  waiting  for 
a  hungry  breakfast  appetite.  Should 
the  cooked  cereal  not  be  warm  enough 
to  serve,  a  few  minutes  over  the 
flame  ot  any  stove  will  give  it  the 
temperature  desired. 

Several  methods  may  be  followed 
in  cooking  cereals. 

Cereal  first  brought  to  boiling 
point  and  placed  In  cooker  without 
radiator. 

Cereal   first  brought  to  boil  and 


placed  in  the  cooker  with  heated  radi- 
ator. 

Cereal  placed  in  cooker  cold  and 
raw  with  heated  radiator. 

Or  "double  boiler."  A  double 
boiler  is  made  by  placing  a  four-quart 
utensil  inside  of  an  eight-quart 
utensil.  When  cooked  this  way  the 
food  is  usually  brought  to  a  boil  and 
boiling  water  poured  in  the  eight- 
quart  utensil  up  nearly  to  the  top  of 
four  quart  utensil.    TJbo  one  radiator. 

Cooks  differ  as  to  which    of  the 


above  methods  they  prefer;  however, 
the  majority  seem  in  favor  of  the 
"double  boiler"  method. 

Cracked  Wheat  or  Oats. 

One  cupful  cracked  wheat,  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  four  cupfuls  water. 

Soak  cracked  wheat  in  two  cups  of 
water  for  two  hours.  Heat  remain- 
ing water  to  boiling  point,  add  salt 
and  cracked  wheat  and  water  in 
which  it  has  been  soaking.  Allow  to 
boil  for  10  minutes,  place  in  cooker 
over  night.    Use  one  radiator. 
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Graham  Mush. 

One  cupful  graham  flour,  one  tea- 
spoonful  salt,  three  cupfuls  water. 

Stir  flour  slowly  into  boiling  water, 
being  careful  not  to  allow  it  to  lump. 
Boil  slowly  for  five  minutes  and  place 
in  cooker  over  night.  Use  one  radia- 
tor. 

Oatmeal. 

One  cupful  oatmeal,  three  cupfuls 
water,  one  teaspoonful  salt. 

Stir  meal  into  boiling  salt  water, 
boil  five  minutes,  place  in  cooker  over 
night.  Use  one  radiator.  If  the  oat- 
meal is  preferred  rather  dry  use  two 
cups  of  water  instead  of  three. 
Boiled  Rice. 

One  cupful  rice,  two  teaspoonfuls 
salt,  five  cupfuls  water. 

Clean  and  wash  rice,  then  stir  it 
into  boiling  salted  water  and  allow  to 
boil  five  minutes.  Place  kettle  in 
cooker  and  allow  to  remain  three 
hours.  It  may  he  left  over  night  with- 
out overcooking.  Use  one  radiator. 
Soup. 

The  real  value  of  soup  is  brought 
out  in  a  Fireless  Cooker.  Meats  and 
bones  for  soup  cost  hut  little  and  by 
using  the  fireless  method  the  real  ex- 
pense o,f  the  dish — the  long  cooking 
over  a  fire  and  constant  watching,  is 
done  away  with,  and  it  becomes  one 
of  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
healthful  of  foods.  The  foundation  of 
all  soups  is  the  juice  or  extracts  of 
meats,  poultry,  etc.,  that  are  used, 
and  the  true  flavor  and  the  nutriment 
of  these  things  are  developed  more 
fully  in  a  Fireless  Cooker  than  when 
cooked  by  any  other  method. 

Soup  Stock. 

Four  pounds  soup  meat  and  bone, 
one  onion,  one  tablespoonful  salt,  one- 
quarter  teaspoonful  pepper,  one  stalk 
celery,  two  aid  one-half  quarts  water, 
one  turnip,  one  carrot,  one-half  bay- 
leaf. 

Wipe  meat  and  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Bring  the  entire  mixture  to 
a  boiling  point  and  allow  the  simmer 
10  minutes.  Place  in  the  cooker  for 
eight  hours.  Remove  and  skim  fat 
from  top  before  using.  Use  one 
radiator. 

Plain  Stock. 
Use  about  two  pounds  of  the  hind 
shin  of  meat.  Wash  the  meat  and 
cut  it  into  inch  cubes.  Place  in  with 
the  meat  three  quarts  of  hot  water, 
six  whole  cloves,  one  hay  leaf  six 
pepper  corns,  one  sprig  of  parsley, 
one  small  onion,  a  small  piece  of  tur- 
nip and  carrot.  '1  uen  place  this  in 
the  cooker  for  five  or  six  hours.  Use 
one  radiator. 

 o  

EAT,  BUT  DON'T  WASTE 

POTATOES 

How   to    Prepare    Potatoes  Without 
Waste,  Told. 

Eat  more  potatoes  and  save  wheat 
does  not  mean  to    waste  potatoes. 
Many  housewives  who  would  be  in- 
Egnant  if  accused  of  wasting  pota- 
toes are  actually  throwing  away  daily 
much  of  the  valuable    mineral  and 
protein  content  of  the  potato  because 
,  they  pare  the  potato  too  deep.  Sdme 
■  very  valuable  suggestions  on  the  pre- 
paration of  potatoes  for  the  table  in 
order  to  avoid  waste  have  been  pre- 
pared by  the   Kxtension  Division  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College.  These 
tare,  in  part,  as  follows: 
IT  "If  potatoes  are  to  be  pared  but 
I*  very  thin  layer  should  be  removed, 
.'as  much  of  the  mineral  and  protein 
Kontent  is  directly  beneath  the  skin 
and  is  lost  in  deep  paring.  Potatoes 
are  best  hoi  led  with  their  jackets  on, 
steamed,  or  baked.      Prepared  thus 
there  is  no-  nourishment  lost  and  the 
flavor  is  best.    When  potatoes  are  to 
be  baked,  the  skins  may  be  eaten  as 
they  are  rich    in    mineral.  Baked 
potatoes  are  the  most,  easily  digested 
because  the  starch  has  undergone  a 
Stage  of  digestion  in  the  baking. 
[-  "Potatoes  should  take  even  a  more 
important  place  in  the  diet  than  they 
ever  have  as  they  are  an  excellent 
substitute  for  wheat  flour  when  used 
with  otber  nourishing  foods  as  dairy 
products.    They  are  cheap  and  easily 
digested." 
Baked  potatoes  are  best  when  cook- 
red  as  follows: 
..  "Wash  skins  with  vegetable  brush. 
Use   smooth   skinned,   medium,  uni- 
form size  potatoes..  Hake  in  a  moder- 


ate oven.  If  cooked  very  slowly  they 
are  soggy;  if  cooked  in  a  hot  oven,  a 
thick  layer  is  formed  over  the  potato. 
The  contents  may  be  removed  and 
mixed  with  cubed  meat,  sauces,  hard 
cooked  egg,  cheese,  fish,  etc.,  then  re- 
placed and  heated  or  just  eaten  with 
sauces  or  fat,  as  dripping,  butter, 
etc." 


INK 


BROWN  BETTY  PUDDING 

One  cup  of  crisped  bread  crumbs, 
two  cups  of  chopped  apples,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter, 
one-quarter  teaspoonful  each  ol 
ground  spices.  Utilize  stale  bread 
crumbs  for  this  pudding.  Butter  the 
bottom  of  baking  pan,  and  put  in  a 
layer  of  the  apples  (which  should 
Lave  been  stewed).  Put  over  this  a 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  sprinkle  with 
sugar  and  dot  with  butter.  Sprinkle 
lightly  with  the  spices.  Continue  un- 
til all  the  apple  is  used.  Put  a  layer 
of  bread  crumbs  for  the  top.  Place 
in  a  moderate  oven  and  bake  until  a 
nice  brown.  Serve  hot  with  cream 
sauce  or  hard  sauce. 

 o  

SALT  RISING  BREAD, 

WITH  CORNMEAL 

Bring  to  the  boiling  point  half  pint 
of  new  milk  and  one  and  one-half 
pints  of  water.  Pour  this,  boiling  hot, 
over  three  tablespoons  of  cornmeal; 
add  a  pinch  of  salt;  let  it  stand  over- 
night in  a  covered  vessel.  In  the 
morning  stir  in  flour  enough  to  make 
a  stiff  batter  and  beat  hard;  place 
vessel  in  warm  water  and  let  it  rise. 
In  making  up  the  bread  put  a  little 
lard,  salt,  and  sugar  to  taste  in  it. 
Mold  into  loaves;  let  it  rise  again. 
Bake  forty-five  minutes.  I  have  tried 
many  recipes  for  salt  rising  bread  and 
find  this  the  only  sure  one.  It  makes 
four  fine,  white  loaves  of  delicious, 
wholesome  bread. 

 o  

Assistant  (to  old  lady  who  has  hand- 
ed in  a  badly  spelled  telegram) — 
"What  is  this  word,  please?" 

Old  Lady — "Never  mind  that;  it's 
none  of  your  business.  They'll  know 
at  the  other  end." — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

 o  

PROTECTION  AGAINST 

MUSKRATS 

Though  of  great  value  as  source  of 
fur,  animal  sometimes  becomes 
troublesome. 

Although  the  muskrat  is  the  most 
valuable  fur  animal  in  the  United 
States,  under  some  circumstances  it 
becomes  detrimental  and  is  respon- 
sible for  considerable  damage  to 
growing  crops,  irrigation  ditches, 
milldams,  etc.  Where  the  animal  is 
not  troublesome,  it  should  be  protect- 
ed and  trapped  for  fur.  Even  where 
the  animal  has  become  somewhat  of 
a  pest,  its  numbers  often  may  be  kept 
down  by  trapping,  while  the  sale  of 
pelts  makes  such  activties  profitable. 
Often  crops  may  be  protected  by  the 
erection  of  wire-mesh  fences  between 
them  and  the  marsh  or  pond  where 
the  animals  live.  Such  fences  should 
reach  at  least  6  inches  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  to  prevent  the 
muskrat  burrowing  under. 

Where  the  animals  prove  trouble- 
some by  causing  breaks  in  embank- 
*ments,  dams,  and  in  the  sides  of  irri- 
gation ditches,  probably  the  most 
practical  remedy  is  to  employ  a  trap- 
per and'  hunter  to  patrol  the  property 
both  night  and  day.  In  narrow  water- 
ways barrel  traps  have  proved  effici- 
ent in  catching  large  numbers  of  these 
animals. 

By  erecting  more  permanent  works, 
owners  of  embankments,  dams,  etc., 
may  guard  against  injuries  to  their 
property  by  muskrats.  A  more  gener- 
al use  of  concrete,  for  example,  has 
greatly  minimized  such  troubles.  The 
more  liberal  use  of  gravel  or  coarse 
sand  for  the  surface  of  embankments 
•  has  been  found  effective  since  the 
animals  will  not  burrow  in  soil  that 
fills  the  hole  as  fast  as  they  open  it. 

 o  i  

FARM    LABOR  PROBLEMS 
David  P.  Houston,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Attention  has  been  given  without 
cessation  to  problems  in  the  field  of 
labor.  It  was  abvious  that  difficulties 
would  be  presented  and  that  appre- 
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hension  would  run  beyond  the  actual 
condition.  An  army  could  not  be 
raised  without  taking  men  from  every 
field  of  activity;  and  it  would  have 
been  unfair  to  any  class  of  workers  in 
the  community  to  have  proposed  its 
exemption.  It  was  impossible  in  the 
haste  of  the  first  draft  satisfactorily 
to  work  out  in  detail  the  principle  of 
selective  service;  but,  nevertheless, 
under  the  regulations,  consideration 
was  given  throughout  by  exemption 
boards  and  by  the  officers  of  the  War 
Department  to  the  needs  of  agricul- 
ture. With  ampler  time  at  its  dis- 
posal, the  War  Department  has  work- 
ed out  a  system  of  classification  which 
gives  due  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
retaining  skilled  farmers  and  expert 
agricultural  leaders  on  the  farms  and 
ranches  and  in  the  educational  and  ad- 
ministrative services.  No  less  a  bur- 
den in  certain  sections  was  imposed 
by  the  redirection  of  ind  try  and  the 
large  calls  made  for  skilled  labor  in 
essential  manufacturing  enterprises. 

The  problem  confronting  us  in  this 
field  was  not,  and  is  not,  an  easy  one. 
To  its  solution  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  many  State  agencies  are  giving 
constant  thought.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  placed  in  each  State 
an  officer  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  as- 
sist in  the  mobilization  of  labor  in 
the  rural  districts,  in  the  distribution 
of  it  from  places  where  it  is  not  tem- 
porarily employed  to  places  where  it 
is  urgently  needed,  in  the  fuller  utiliz- 
ation of  forms  of  labor  not  heretofore 
fully  employed,  and  in  securing  more 

perfect  co-operation  among  farmers  in 
the  same  district.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  undertaken  to  make  avail- 
able not  only  for  industrial  but  also 
for  rural  undertakings  urban  labor 
which  is  at  the  time  disengaged.  The 
problem  is  one  for  constructive  hand- 
ling. I  am  confident  that  with  the 
assistance  of  all  the  organized  agen- 
cies and  the  alert  and  co-operative 
action  of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
the  situation  can  be  met  and  that  those 
remaining  on  the  farms  can  produce 
as  much  as  or  more  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  available.  This  is  the  aim 
before  us  and  it  must  be  attained. 


McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


f  Let  us  start 
[  you  in  a  business 

that  will  make  you  fi  

I  $16  to  $50  a  day  when  farm 
work  ia  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  powers 
Combined  Weil  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machim 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  sou  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hoars,  and  drills  through 
rock.   One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate — no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  tor  itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  is  a  Ms  demand  for  weHa  to 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation . 
Write  for  free  flhistrated  circu- 
lars showing  different  style* 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  97S  Clarinda,  Iowa 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 

job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  more  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping,  no  lond  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc- 
cessful engine  for  Binder..     ^m  --  kWWtV 
Also  used  on  Corn  Hinders  m     IE&^bbW  Basfv^S 
and  Potato  Diggers.     En-  \   I  twijJ  yifcX-Jf"^ 
pines  distributed  from  Salt  »  ■ 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
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famous  Suction-Feed 

S "Skims  clean  at  any  Speed" 
EPA  R  ATO  R 


LIVE  STOCK 


THE  COUNTRY'S  CALL  FOR  HOGS 
Figures  Show  a  Big  Opportunity  and 
a  Big  Obligation  for  Farmers. 
The  Hog  Shortage 

Hogs  on  Farms  September  1. 

1916   *   65,645,000 

!917    60,218,000 

Decrease   J   5,427,000 

The  Corn  Increase. 

1917  crop,  bushels  3,191,083,000 

1916  crop,  bushels  2,583,241,000 

Increase  bushels    607,842,000 

There  is  the  gap — from  a  decrease 
of  more  than  5,000,000  hogs  to  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  607,000,000 
bushels  of  corn — that  hog  raisers  are 
expected  largely  to  close  up.  Closing 
it  by  breeding  more  hogs  is  not  only 
one  of  the  big  opportunities  but  one 
of  the  big  obligations  of  American 
farmers.  Other  equally  convincing 
figures  enter  into  the  equation  but 
these  are  sufficient  for  present  con- 
sideration; they  show  the  reason  for 
the  "more  hog"  campaign,  now  at  its 
height,  to  urge  that  sows  be  bred  in 
increased  numbers  now  to  insure  the 
needed  number  of  pigs  next  spring  to 
eat  the  surplus  of  the  1917  crop. 

That  the  farmers  of  the  country  will 
respond  as  "minute  men"  in  the  hog 
emergency  is  the  belief  of  officials  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture who  are  urging  in  conferences 
with  livestock  men  definite  hog  in- 
creases by  States,  and  who  have  just 
returned  from  a  trip  through  the  corn 
belt. 

With  the  Government  backing  them, 
through  emergency  legislation,  as  it 
never  has  before,  farmers  never  have 
had  greater  assurance  that  their  ef- 
forts would  be  justly  compensated. 
The  Food  Administration  has  said 
that,  until  further  notice,  prices,  so 
far  as  it  can  influence  them  will  not 
go  below  the  minimum  of  about  $15.50 
a  hundred,  for  the  average  of  the  pack- 
ers' droves  on  the  Chicago  market. 
Furthermore,  it  has  said?  as  the  hogs 
farrowed  next  spring:  "We  will  try 
to  stabilize  the  price  so  that  the 
farmer  can  count  on  getting  for  each 
100  pounds  of  hogs  ready  for  market 
thirteen  times  the  average  cost  per 
bushel  of  the  corn  fed  into  the  hogs." 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  ratio 
of  13  to  1  is  liberal,  and  that  it  should 
stimulate  hog  breeding  now. 

That  is  the  immediate  war  duty  of 
farmers:  Breed  sows  now- — and  gilts 
if  necessary.  Breeding  should  be 
hastened,  especially  in  the  South.  In 
the  North  it  may  be  done  until  as 
late  as  February  in  some  sections.  But 
the  sooner  the  new  pig  crop  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  sooner  the  urgent  meat 
needs  of  the  world  will  be  met. 

 o  

LIGHT   OR    HEAVY  HOGS? 

Farmers  are  sometimes  puzzled  as 
to  the  actions  of  the  livestock  markets 
in  giving  the  premium  to  heavy  hogs 
when  they  have  light  hogs  to  market, 
and  reversing  the  preference  when 
tbey  are  ready  to  sell  heavy  hogs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  division  be- 
tween light  and  heavy  hogs  is  the  225- 
pound  point,  though  when  the  three 
divisions — mixed  packing,  heavy  pack- 
ing and  light  packing — are  used,  1:^5 
to  255,  255  to  40j  and  135  to  195  are 
the  divisions. 

Generally  speaking,  light  hogs  have 
the  premium  when  more  heavy  hogs 
are  <  oniing  to  market  than  the  packers 
demand.  Heavy  hogs,  of  course,  make 
more  lard,  fat  backs  and  fat  bacon 
than  do  light  ones,  and  the  consuming 
public  demands  a  certain  percentage 
of  fat  with  the  lean. 

The  time  of  year,  industrial  con- 
ditions and  export  trade,  all  have 
their  influnnre  on  this  proportioning 
of  the  demand.  The  packers  merely 
buy  what  they  can  sell  to  beBt  advan- 
tage, paying  more  for  what  is  in 
greatest  demand,  as  demand  exceeds 
supply.  On  the  other  hand,  they  pay 
loss  Tor  the  kind  that  Is  coming  to 
market  faster  than  the  consumer  is 
taking  it.  Hence,  on  the  light  and 
heavy,  or  lean  and  fat,  hog  market,  it 


is  well  to  look  ahead  as  well  as  back, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  war  times  has 
made  the  "pigs  is  pigs"  expression 
more  than  true.  1 

September  brings  the  heaviest  hogs 
to  market,  and  that  monta  is  nearly 
always  a  premium  month  for  light  hogs 
on  the  markets.  January  and  February 
are  ordinarily  the  months  of  lightest 
weight  hogs,  and  naturally  heavy  hogs 
are  at  a  preimum  over  light  ones  then. 
Of  course,  drouths,  frozen  corn  crops, 
foot-and-mouth  quarantines,  hog 
cholera  and  war  demands  throw  the 
markets  out  of  stride,  so  that  the 
heavy  months  of  the  year  may  come 
a  mehth  earlier  than  usual,  or  the 
advantage  of  heavy  hogs  over  light  be 
prolonged  for  more  months  than 
usual. 

It  is  to  this  advantage  of  heavy 
hogs  over  light  ones  at  the  present 
time  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  It 
is  an  advantage  that  I  think  will  hold 
out  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  per- 
haps even  for  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards. Here  are  some  fundamental 
reasons  for  the  'edge"  of  tne  heavy 
hog  over  the  light: 

1.  The  world  is  starved  lean,  and 
fat  is  at  a  great  premium.  Lard  was 
one  of  the  first  things  Mr.  Hoover,  our 
new  food  director,  asked  the  packers 
to  export  to  the  war-stricken  nations. 

2.  Germany,  one  of  our  best  lard 
customers  before  the  war,  will  immedi- 
ately, and  for  many  months  while 
herds  are  being  built  up,  take  great 
quantities  of  lard  the  minute  war  ends. 

3.  High-priced  corn,  high-priced 
hogs,  and  a  competition  for  the  corn 
crop  between  people  and  livestock  will 
cause  our  normal  production  of  fat 
per  hog  marketed  to  fall  off  to  some 
extent  at  least. 

4.  Hog-raising  is  increasing  rapidly 
outside  the  old  corn-belt  lines,  and 
these  hogs  are  made  on  less  corn  than 
is  the  average  hog  now. — F.  H.  Hig- 
gins. 


Made  by 
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FEEDING  THE  SUCKLING  SOW 

FOR  GROWTHY  PIGS 

By  John  M.  Evvard,  Iowa  Experiment 
Station. 

Pasture  should  by  all  means  be  pro- 
vided tlie  suckling  sow  if  at  all  pos- 
sible. One  cannot  expect  good  results 
from  dry  lot  feeding  of  sows  with  lit- 
ters following. 

The  milking  sow  as  well  as  the  milk- 
ing cow  needs  a  ration  comparatively 
rich  in  protein  and  minerals  because 
the  milk  which  is  secreted  for  the 
young  is  quite  rich  in  these  growing 
elements.  The  mineral  nutrients 
should  also  be  emphasized.  We 
ordinarily  figure  that  five  to  six 
pounds  of  carbohydrate  or  starch 
equivalent  should  be  fed  with  every 
pound  of  protein  to  the  milking  cow. 
Considering  the  relative  composition 
of  the  milk  produced  by  the  cow  and 
sow,  the  ration  should  be  richer  for 
the  sow  or  about  one  to  five,  depend- 
ing upon  the  individual.  The  younger 
the  sow,  the  heavier  the  milking  ten- 
dency, the  larger  number  of  pigs  fol- 
lowing, the  less  the  range,  the  less  the 
pasture,  and  so  on,  the  richer  should 
the  ration  be  in  protein. 

Just  think  of  it!  Sow's  milk  con- 
tains pratcically  82  per  cent  more  pro- 
tein (muscle  and  bone  builders),  two 
per  cent  more  fat  and  43  per  cent 
more  of  that  precious  calcium  and 
phosphorus  ash  which  comprises  most 
of  the  dry  minerals  of  bone.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  sows  get  thin  even  though 
they  are  well  fed,  producing  such  a 
rich  concentrated  food  as  this  through 
the  mammary  (milk  secreting)  glands? 
Tt  pays  well  to  minister  to  nutritional 
ncods  of  the  sow  because  she  will  not 
only  lose  loss  weight  but  her  pigs  will 
grow  faster,  be  more  healthy  and 
make  more  profitable  pork.  Of  course, 
it  Is  needless  to  remark  that  tne  suck- 
ing sow  on  forage  (blue  grass,  alfalfa, 
rape  or  red  clover)  can  be  fed  much 
heavier  than  the  sow  in  dry  lot  with 
practically  no  danger  whatever  from 
thumps  or  kindred  ailments. 

The  grain  ration  in  the  corn  belt 
should  consist  largely  of  corn,  prefer- 


Experiment  stations  and  separator  manufac- 
turers all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp- 
ies) lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  clow  or 
Unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa- 
rators too  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
— skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
—gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — allspeeds 
—skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
—has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  in  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Write  for  catalog  to  De- 
partment 104 

Tbe  Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    -    -    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  S101 


Stockmen  and  Feeders 

The  Hochenauer  Alfalfa  and  all  Products  Grinder  will 
grind  all  kinds  of  Hay,  Grain,  Straw,  Corn  Fodder  and  any 
dry  forage  in  such  form  that  the  stock  eat  it  all  with  no  waste 
whatever  and  is  guaranteed  to 

SAVE  35%  OF  YOtTE  FEEDING  COST 

It  is  very  simple  in  design  and  operation  and  requires  no 
experienced  labor  to  operate.  Over  fifty  large  feeders  in  the 
iutermountain  territory  are  now  using  them. 

Made  in  various  sizes  for  large  and  small  feeders.  Write 
Us  for  samples  of  grinding  and  additional  information. 

Landes  &  Company 

&AtT  LAKE  dlTY,  UTAH. 


ably  soaked  in  season  for  the  sow; 
the  young  pigs,  however,  should  have 
their  corn  largely  in  the  form  of  the 
ear  starting  out  with  the  dry  shelled 
and  gradually  changing  over  to  the 
ear  form. 

The  beat  supplements  to  feed  are 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk,  tankage, 
middlings,  oil  meal,  a  little  bran  and 
some  ground  oats.  A  v8ry  g6od  r&ticra 
with  which  we  have  had  good  suc- 
cess is  to  allow  all  the  corn  the  sow 
and  pigs  will  clean  up  nicely,  feeding 
in  addition  a  slop  mixture  o\f  three 
parts  wheat  middlings  and  one  part 
60  per  cent  protein  tankage.,  About 
half  as  much  of  this  sldp  r  ixtUre  is 
required  on  grass  as  in  dry  lot;  the 
hog  grower  should  by  ail  means  pro- 
vide grass,  preferably  alfalfa,  rape  or 
clover.  Blue  grass,  of  course,  is  good, 
but  needs  considerable  high-priced 
supplement  along  with  corn  for  most 
profitable  feeding. 

Another  ration  which  is  quite  effici- 
ent is  made  up  of  corn  60  pounds, 
middlings  20  pounds,  tankage  or  meat 
meal  10  pounds,  bran  six  pounds,  oil 
meal  three  pounds  and  salt  one  pound. 
Another  very  acceptable  ration  would 
be  corn  30  pounds,  ground  oats  30 
pounds,  wheat  middlings  20  pounds, 
wheat  bran  12  pounds  and  tankage  or 
meat  meal  eight  po  nds. 

On  leguminous  pastures,  after  the 
sows  get  well  started,  the  ration  can 
be  composed  largely  of  corn  and  tank- 
age, enough  middlings  and  ground 
oats  being  mixed  with  the  tankage  to 
make  a  nice  slop.  Sudden  changes  in 
the  ration  should  be  prohibited  by  all 
means. 

It  is  wise  to  f-ed  the  sow  abundant- 
ly during  the  suckling  period  so  that 
she  may  lose  little  weight.  It  cost 
money  to  put  this  weight  on,  and  in- 
cidentally the  good  feeding  of  the  sow 
results  in  more  milk;  this  ultimately 
means  more  vigorous  and  more 
growthy  pigs  for  later  profitable  feed- 
ing and  fattening. 

By  all  means  the  boar  should  have  a 


j^BUY  FURNITURE  — 

SAVE  MONEY 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Write  us  for  prices. 

Axelrad  Furniture  Co. 

42  W  Broadway  St. 
Salt    Lake    City, Utah.  


Uncle  Sam  fays 
"Oil  Your  Shoes" 

In  the  interest  of  economy, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture* 
has  issued  a  bulletin  advising 
the  use  of  oil  for  dressing  shoes 
instead  of  blacking,  as  the  oil 
tends  to  preserve  the  leather. 

A  can  of — 

DUCK-BACK 
Shoe  Oil 

goes  a  long  way  and  costs  so 
little.  It  waterproofs  shoes, 
preserves  them,  and  makes 
them  more  comfortable  to  wear. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Duck- 
Back  Shoe  Oil.  Buy  it  TO- 
DAY. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,  UTAH 
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>addock  in  which  lo  graze  and  range, 
ks  with  the  sow,  his  ration  during  the 
pf&eding  season  should  consist  of  con- 
iderahle,  but  not  to  much  protein. 
i  very  good  mixture  for  him  woiild 
ohsi*t  of  three  parts  middlings  and 
ne  part  tankage  in  conjunction  with 
,  moderate  corn  ration.  No  two 
bars  feed  alike,  hence  it  is  heces- 
ary  for  the  feeder  to  regulate  the 
ation  accordingly.  It  is  wise  to  keep 
he  boar  by  himself  and  hand-bred 
ather  than  allow  him  to  run  with  the 

If  the  sire  or  boar  has  a  changeable 
ppetite  a  little  skim-milk  will  often 
Imes  bring  him  back  to  feed.  There 
»  little  trouble,  however,  in  keeping 
lie  boar  in  good  shape  if  he  has  a 
ood  paddock  to  graze  in,  especially 
!  he  has  one  in  which  alfalfa  and  rape 
redominate.  When  in  rape,  alfalfa 
t  clover  the  boar  will  need  but  little 
&rn  to  keep  him  in"  good  shape.  When 
reeding  begins,  or  about  two  weeks 
§fore,  allow  him  some  skim-milk,  or 
khkage,  or  oil  meal  or  other  protein 
Ipplemeht  to  increase  vigor  of  the 
pSrm  cells  liberated  and  thus  en- 
surage  fertile  mating. 

 o  

SALT  YOUR  OWN  PORK 

Inch  can  be  saved  by  Meat  Conser- 
vation. 

The  average  farm  can  well  supply 
self  with  its  own  salt  pork  by  fol- 
ding these  simple  directions  pre- 
Wed  by  experts  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
gral  College: 

tFor  hogs  weighing  not  over  125  or 
w  pounds  each,  intended  for  dry  cur- 
K.  one  bushel  fine  salt,  two  pounds 
rown  sugar  and  one  pound  saltpeter" 
jlll  suffice  for  eaea-  80u  pounds  pork 
More  the  meat  is  cut  but;  but  if  the 
teat  is  large  and  thick,  or  weiguS 
fern  150  to  200  pounds  per  carcass, 
c6m  a  pallor!  to  a  peck  more  salt  and 

little  more  or  both  the  oth«*r  artieles 
hould  be  taken.  Xeither  the  sugar 
or  the  saltpeter  is  absolutely  neces- 
Jry  for  tho  preservation  of  the  meat, 
u  they  &rn  often  omitted.  But  both 
?fe  preservatives;  the  sugar  improves 
je  flavor  a?  the  bacon  and  the  salt- 
pter  gives  it  greater  firmness  and 
Ber  color,  if  UBed  sparingly.  Bacon 
fcould  not  be  so  sweet  aa  to  suggest 
tfe  "siiKiir  our8"J  ntirl  «altpet©rfc  used 
to  freely,  hardens  the  tissues  of  th# 
leat,  and  renders  it  less  palatable, 
'he  quantity  of  salt  mentioned  is 
nough  for  the  first  salting.  .A  little 
lore  new  sau  is  added  at  the  second 
alting  and  used  together  *i*h  the  old 
lit  that  has  not  been  absorbed,  if 
ugar  and  saltpeter  are  used,  first 
pply  about  a  teaspoonful  of  pulver- 
ted  saltpeter  on  the  liesh  side  of  the 
ams  and  shoulder,  and  then  taking 

little  sugar  in  the.  band,  apply  it 
ghtly  to  the  flesh  surface  of  all  the 
ieces.  A  tablespontul  is  enough  for 
ny  one  pic  e. 

.If  the  meat  at  the  time  of  salting  Is 
Joi3t  and  yielding  tb  the  touch,  rub- 
fog  the  Skin  side  with  the  gloved 
anil,  or  the  "bows  ear,"  as  is  some- 
toes  insisted  on,  is  unnecessary;  the 
Ifeat  will  take  salt  readily  enough 
nhout  this  extra  labor.  But  if  the 
Hat  is  rigid,  and  tne  weather  is  very 
Old,  or  !>'  the  pieces  are  large  and 
nick,  rubbing  the  skin  siae  to  make 
■Btelding  and  moist  causes  the  salt 
^Rfthetrate  to  the  center  of  the 
#tie.  On  the  flesh  side  it  is  only 
fccessary  to  sprinkle  the  salt  over  all 
he  surfaee.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
*t  some  salt  into  every  depression 
>ad  into  the  hock  end  of  all  joints, 
^n  experienced  meat  salter  goes 
the  piece  with  great  expedition, 
raking  a  nandful  of  the  salt  he  ap- 
>lieg  It  dextrously  by  a  gliding  motion 
*  the  hand  to  all  the  surface  and 
loes  not  forget  the  hock  end  of  the 
Wg*  where  trie  feet  have,  been  cut 
HKtalr  dry  sait  is  used  in  this 
Hfod  Of  curing.  The  meat  is  never 
>ut  info  brine,  or  "pickle,"  nor  is  any 
vater  added  to  the  salt  to  render  it 
nore  rnoist. 

Best  Distribution  of  Salt 
A  rude  platform  or  bench  of  planks 
HU  down,  on  which  the  moat  is 
"•eked  as  it  is  salted.  A  boy  hands 
y  pieces  to  the  packer,  who  lays 
HJb  first  a  course  of  middlings  and 
hen  sprinkles  a  little  more  salt  on 
'li  'he  places  that  do  not  appear  to 


have  quite  enough.  Next  cornea  a 
layer  Of  shoulders  and  then  another 
layer  Of  middlings,  until  all  these 
pieces  have  been  laid.  From  time  to 
lime'  A  little  more  salt  is  added,  as 
appeal's  td  be  necessary.  The  hum* 
are  reesrved  for  the  top  layer,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  prevent  them!  frOm  be- 
coming too  salty.  In  a  largo"  bulk  of 
meat  tnm  ferine,  as  it  settles  d&wrt 
lodges  up£n  the  lower  pieces,  and 
some  of  them  gft  rather  more  than 
their  quota  of  salt.  Ton  much  salti- 
ness spoils  the  hams  for  first-class 
bacon.  In  fact,  it  spoils  any  ftfeat 
to  have  it  top  salty,  but  it  requires 
less  to  spoil  the  bams,  because,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  mostly  Man  meat.  The 
jowls,  heads  and  livers,  or»  account  of 
the  quantity  of  blood  about  tn'cro,,  are 
piit  in  a  separate  pile,  after  bei/Cg 
salted.  The  chines  and  spareribs  are 
but  slightly  salted  and  laid  on  top  of 
the  bulk  of  neat  meat.  The  drippings 
of  brine  and  blood  from  the  meat  are 
coll§cted  If!  buckets  and  sent  to  the 
compost  hSapS.  If  there  are  rats, 
they  must  be  tripped  or  kept  out  in 
some  way.  Cats,  also,  Should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  house.  Close-fitting 
boxes";  which  some  use  to  keep  the 
rats  from  (n<?  meat,  are  not  the  best; 
the  meat  needs  air*. 

In  ten  days  to.  three  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  weather  and  size  of  the  tndait, 
break  bulk  and  resait,  using  the  old 
salt  again,  with  just  a  little  new  salt 
added.  In  ftittf  to  six  weeks  more,  or 
sooner,  if  need  be,  tffeak  up  and  wash 
the  meat  nicely,  preparatory  to  smok- 
ing It.  Some  farmers  do  not  wash  ?.he 
salt  off,  but  the  meat  receives  smVSke 
better  and  looks  nicer,  if  washed. 

 o  

WHY  BURN  THE  LEAVES 
(Continued  from,  page  3) 
them  ill  open  pits  or  boxes  where  they 
become  valuable  material,  in  a  year  or 
two\  td  mix  with  the  potting  soil  for 
pl5iit«\ 

If  we  niiiSt  ra!ke  the  leaves  from 
the  lawn  and  street,  wny  not  make 
a  leaf  pit  in  the  backyard,  or,  still 
better,  bury  them  in  a  pit  In 
the  garde'n?  t. 

All  soils,  particular)^  in  arid  coun- 
tries, are  greatly  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition to  them  of  decayed  organic 
matter — humus.  Leaves  are  nature's 
h*mrrts.  supply. 

Palling  Ic'aT**  have  anotjher  and 
more  immediate  mission'  f,han  furnish- 
ing fertility  to  the  soil.  Thd'y  protect 
the  roots  of  perennial  vegetation  from 
the  drying  and  freezing  of  the  dorrii- 
ant  season.,. 

Our  lawns  And  gardens  may  look 
neater  when  the  leave's  are  raked 
and  burned,  but  by  doing  so'  we  ex- 
pose the  grass  and  shrubs  to  die 
cold,  dry  winds  of  our  Western  win- 
ter. As  a  result  many  plants,  and 
large  areas  of  lawn,  may  be  dead 
when  spring  comes.  Where  the 
leaves  He  on  the  ground  during  the 
winter  the  Soil  is  kept  moist  and  large- 
ly free  from  frost.  In  the  forests  of 
the  East  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
the  ground  unfrozen  all  winter  under 
the  snow  and  leaves. 

These  hints  of  how  nature  takes 
care  of  plants  should  teach  us  a  les- 
son in  gardening.  If  we  remove  the 
natural  cover  from  our  lawns  and 
gardens,  we  should  at  least  replace 
the  moisture  that  is  lost.  In  fact 
more  harm  will  result  from  a  lawn 
becoming  dry  in  vinter  than  from  an 
August  drought,  if  we  want  our 
lawns  to  retain  a  good  turf  and  be- 
come green  early  in  spring,  we  should 
irrigate  them,  filling  the  soil  full  of 
water  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
for  the  winter. 

For  those  who  have  shrubs,  roses 
or  a  perennial  flower  garden  the 
leaves  will  be  found  useful  for  mulch- 
ing thickly  around  and  over  the 
plants.  , 

We  are  learning  our  lesson  on 
saving  food.  Why  not  also  learn  to 
save  our  fertility  so  that  next  year 
our  gardens  may  be  just  a  little  bet- 
ter than  they  were  this  year,  and,  al- 
so, that  we  may  live  just  a  little  more 
closely  in  accord  with  mother  nature? 
 o  — 

Hog  men  who  complain  that  the  "IS 
to  one"  arrangement  does  not  leave 
them  any  profit  will  do  well  to  study 
their  own  methods  more  closely. 


EAT  MORE  CHEESE 

"Store"  cheese — more  properly 
known  as  American  Cheddar — is  more 
nourinhing  pound  for  pound,  than  any 
meat  and  therefore  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  diet  as  a  meat 
substitute,  says  a  statement  issued  to- 
day by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Few  people  in  this  country  eat 
cheese  in  sufficient  quantities  for  it 
really  to  form  an  important  part  of 
the  daily  fare.  Indeed,  it  is  used 
more  often  simply  as  an  appetizer  or 
m  a  seasoning  for  some  other  food. 
Nearly  every  one  relishes  good  Ameri- 
can Chfe\Mar  or  "store"  cheese,  but 
there  is  an  Impression  that  it  is  In- 
digestible and  constipating.  Exten- 
sive digestion  experiments  carried  on 
f/y  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
demGWrtrated  that  more  than  95  per 
cent  of  Ilw  protein  of  cheese  is  di- 
gested and  90  per  cent  of  its  energy 
is  availaoie.  EVero  when  eaten  in 
large  quantities  and  for  long  periods, 
no  case  of  indigestion,  constipation, 
or  other  disturbance  was  observed  in 
those  who  ate  it.  One  man  who  ate 
cheese  as  the  chief  source  of  both  pro- 
tein and  energy,  eating  an  average 
of  9.27  ounces  daily,  with  bread  and 
fruit,  for  more  than  two  years,  did  a 
fair  amount  of  muscular  work  and 
le*pt  in  good  health. 

Americafi  Cheddar  cheese  is  a  very 
satisfactory  substitute  for  meat.  It 
can  be  kept  in  storage  for  a  long  time, 
and  contains  much  fdo*3  in  small 
volume. 

A  pound  of  cheese  supplies  more 
thafi  twice  as  much  energy  as  a 
pound  0f  fowl  or  round  steak  and  al- 
most twice  as  much  protein  as  the 
same  amount  <&i  fowl  or  ham.  Cheese, 
therefore,  is  usually  a  cheaper  food 
than  the  meats. 

Cheese  can  also  be  combined  in 
many  palatable  dishes.  When  grated 
it  may  be  used  in  soups  or  with  many 
vegetables.  Other  foods  in  which 
cheese  is  used  are:  Macaroni  and 
cheese,  Welsh  rabbit,  tomato  rabbit, 
baked  rice  and  cheese,  baked  crackers 
and  cheese,  vegetable  and  cheese  rolls, 
cheese  omelet,  oatmeal  and  cheese, 
and  cheese  mush. 


%  Indoor  Toilet" 

I  Odorless  and S*n  iia ry~ 


Why  go  thru  another  winter  ox- 
posing  your  family  to  the  dang- 
ers and  discomforts  of  an  out- 
door  closet?     An    EZ-MT  IN- 
-DOOR TOILET  costs  about  the 
e    as    the    outdoor  privy, 
as  its  price  In  doctors  bills 
the  ft  ret  year. 

30  Days  Trial 
Guarantee 
No  sewer  or  cesspool. 
Germs  and  odor  killed 
by  our  special  chemi- 
cals.    Requires  abotit 
10   minutes  attention 
a   month.  Handsome 
appearance.     A  west- 
ern product;  no  high 
freight  to  pay.  Write 
for    literature,  prices, 
etc.  Agts.  wanted. 
EZ-MT   CHEMICAL    CLOSET  CO. 
1650E  Champa  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


BUY  A  REGULAR  XMAS  GIFT 

THIS    YEAR    FOR  THE 
WHOLE  FAMILY 

It  is  easier  than  you  realize. 

Make  it  one  of  our  guaranteed, 
slightly  used,  Buicks  or  Oldsmobiles. 

Our  easy  terms  will  help  you. 
RANDALL-DODD  AUTO  CO. 

Automobile  Row 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Write  Care  of  Dept.  F. 

FOR  SALE 
"VICTOR'S  DEFENDER" 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Champion  boar 
...at  Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs... 
1917. 

A  wonderful  hog  for  16  months 
old,  with  good  bone,  high  back, 
and  a  whale  for  his  age.  Is  in 
the  way  of  my  "Defenders"  sows. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  "De- 
fender" boars  for  sale.  Orders 
placed  now  for  spring  pigs. 

V.  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


To  State  Food  Administrator 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

I  am  glad  to*  join  with  you  and  help  increase  the  number  of 

hogs  for  next  year. 

For  yotff  information  I  submit  the  following: 

Numbef  of  hogs  I  have  on  my  farm    - 

Number  of  sows  or  gilts  I  have  or  will  breed  this  fall  __ 

Number  of  sows  or  gilts  I  have  more  than  I  can  raise  next  year 
and  will  sell  to  neighbors  or  hold  for  your  committee  to  sell    .  _. 

Number  of  brood  sows  I  would  like  to  buy   _   

The  breed  of  hogs  I  prefer  -     

Number  of  fat  hogs  I  will  have  ready  for  market   

How  many  more  hogs  will  you  raise  this  year  than  last   

How  many  hogs  could  you  feed  and  care  for  if  you  were  able  to 

secure  them  -  —   

Name  -   — - 

Adress  -  -   

Fill  in  the  amounts  and  mail  today  to  State  Food  Administrator.  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.   
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Dry-Farming  Possible 

In  Garfield  County 

By  J.  W.  Paxman,  Extension  Specialist  in  Dry-Farming  for  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College. 


Apart  from  numerous  small  areas 
upon  which  dry-farming  is  and  can  be 
practiced,  there  are  at  least  two  dis- 
tinct sections  in  Garfield  County 
which  are  coming  into  prominence 
with  encouraging  prpmises,  and  it  is 
with  these  two  sections  that  we  shall 
deal  with  in  this  article. 

John's  Valley. 

This  valley,  formally  known  as 
Emery  Valley  is  situated  about  18  to 
25  miles  East  of  Panguitch  the 
County  Seat,  at  an  altitude  of  7,000  to 
7,300  feet  and  is  skirted  in  part  with 
stately  pine  trees.  There  are  numer- 
ous small  streams  from  springs  and 
the  melting  snows  in  the  ravines, 
which  find  their  way  into  the  East 
Fork  of  the  Sevier  River  the  head  of 
which  is  in  the  mountains  at  south 
end  of  this  valley.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  utilized  in  irrigating  a 
small  portion  of  the  lands.  By  means 
of  these  streams  and  a  contemplated 
reservoir  on  the  fork  of  the  river, 
some  10,000  to  12,000  can  be  irrigated. 

The  valley  proper  is  quite  extensive, 
comprising  over  70,000  acres  of  cul- 
tivatable  lands,  is  two  to  six  miles 
wide  and  running  from  north-east  to 
south-west  about  thirty  miles.  Over 
50,000  acres  at  this  writing  are  under 
entry,  practically  all  being  taken  dur- 
ing the  last  six  years. 

The  thriving  little  town  of  Widtsoe 
of  300  people  has  been  established  dur- 
ing the  six  years  and  the  settlers  are 
enthusiastic  over  their  holdings  and 
the  prospects  of  the  future.  Much  de- 
velopment work  is  being  done  year  by 
year,  as  the  ability  of  the  settlers  will 
permit,  the  major  part  of  it  being 
on  the  dry-farm  areas. 

Character  of  Lands. 

The  lands  in  the  main  are  fertile 
and  productive,  varying  from  a  rich 
black  mountain  loam  to  a  rather 
heavy  bottom  clay.  The  most  of  it 
however,  is  light  enough  to  work 
nicely,  carrying  considerable  humus. 
The  natural  vegetation  consists  of  a 
stunted  or  dwarf  black  mountain 
sage  (not  difficult  to  clear)  and  a 
rather  vigorous  rabbit  brush,  with  a 
good  growth  of  grass  intermingling. 
Jn  some  small  areas  the  hard  pan  is 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  but 
most  of  the  lands  are  underlaid  with 
a  good  deep  clay  soil,  calculated  to 
uo.d  the  moisture  well. 

Climate. 

The  one  drawback  to  the  section  is 
the  short  growing  season,  due  to  the 
high  altitude.  Settlers  say  the  win- 
ters are  not  severely  cold  although 
they  are  of  long  duration,  the  ther- 
mometer very  seldom  registering  more 
than  16  below  zero,  comparable  with 
that  of  Juab  Valley,  only  that  the 
snows  are  deeper  and  lie  longer  on 
the  ground.  The  spring  months  are 
exceptionally  cool,  retarding  planting 
and  checking  the  growing  of  plants. 
The  frosts  come  early  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  and  very  frequently  damage 
the  crops  before  maturity. 

The  precipitation  averages  15  inches 
annually,  with  copious  rains  general- 
ly in  latter  part  o>?  July  and  early 
August.  Crops  planted  on  well  tilled 
lands  do  not  show  any  signs  of  suf- 
fering for  moisture.  The  cooling  and 
balmy  breezes  from  the  mountains 
have  a  beneficial  Influence  In  check- 
ing evaporation  and  permitting  the 
moisture  to  do  better  duty  to  the 
plants. 

Crops. 

By  far  the  most  Important  thing  to 
determine  Is  a  cropping  system  and 
varieties  that  can  Rafely  be  relied 
upon  to  make  good  with  so  short  a 
growing  season. 

The  extreme  distance  from  the  mar- 
kets precludes  the  Idea  of  growing 
any  kind  of  grain  or  forage  crops  for 
commercial  use.  These  crops,  of 
necessity  must  be  limited  to  home 
consumption.  A  market  for  such 
crops  must  be  furnished  by  the  farm- 
ers themselves — that  of  livestock  to 
cat  up  the  products  of  the  farms  and 


carrying  the  crops  to  market  in  a  con- 
centrated form  in  the  carcasses  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs.  An  ideal  con- 
dition for  such  a  system  is  afforded 
in  the  excellent  ranges  adjoining  this 
valley  both  on  the  east  and  west.  No 
better  ranges  in  the  state  than  the 
range  on  the  east  for  cattle  and  the 
one  for  sheep  on  the  west,  so  there 
are  excellent  opportunities  of  cheap 
and  efficient  ranges  for  use  in  the 
summer  months. 

All  kinds  of  roots  grow  abundantly 
on  the  dry-farms  as  well  as  under 
irrigation.  Potatoes  do  very  well,  but 
a  larger  tonnage  comes  from  mangels, 
turnips,  carrots,  and  the  half  sugar- 
beets,  all  of  which  make  a  quick 
growth  in  this  high  altitude  and  will 
afford  ah  excellent  succulent  feed  for 
all  kinds  of  stock  for  winter.  These 
crops  should  be  grown  more  extensive- 
ly, both  from  the  standpoint  of  their 
value  in  the  feed  ration,  and  because 
of  their  safe  and  economic  production. 

Alfalfa  is  a  more  difficult  crop  to 
grow  and  is  said  to  winter  kill  before 
the  rooting  system  can  develop.  But 
a  few  alfalfa  fields  have  succeeded  so 
far,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  Grimm 
variety  will  show  better  results.  This 
variety  is  being  tried  out.  Rye  suc- 
ceeds well  from  fall  planting  but  is 
in  danger  of  frost  killing  in  late  June. 
Very  few  fall  planted  crops  of  grain 
have  succeeded  and  because  proper 
care  in  selecting  varieties  has  not 
been  heeded,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
spring  planted  crops  have  been  frosted 
before  maturity.  It  is  demonstration 
where  a  crop  of  winter  wheat  was 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  August 
and  pastured  in  the  fall  and  again  in 
the  spring  until  about  June  15th.  a 
good  crop  matured  20  days  earlier 
than  the  spring  planted  whea*t  on  the 
same  farm.  The  yield  was  some  bet- 
ter than  the  spring  planted  and  be- 
sides it  afforded  an  excellent  pasture 
of  considerable  value  to  the  farmer. 
The  rye  crops  can  be  made  safe  from 
the  same  methods.  This  method  Is 
recommended  for  all  fall  planted 
crops.  Planting  should  be  done  in 
July  or  early  August,  pasture  in  the 
fall  and  again  in  the  spring  until 
about  June  15th.  a  good  crop  matured 
20  days  earlier  than  the  spring  plant- 
ed wheat  on  the  same  farm.  The 
yield  was  some  better  than  the  spring 
planted  and  besides  it  afforded  an  ex- 
cellent pasture  of  considerable  value 
to  the  farmer.  The  rye  crops  can  be 
made  safe  from  the  same  methods. 
This  method  is  recommended  for  all 
fall  planted  crops.  Planting  should  be 
done  in  July  or  early  August,  pasture 
in  the  fall  and  again  in  the  spring 
until  about  June  10th.  The  crop  will 
then  grow  quickly  and  mature  early, 
thereby  escaping  the  early  and  late 
frosts  which  have  been  so  menacing 
to  the  grain  crops. 

Experiment  Farm. 

'In  order  to  determine  to  varieties 
best  suited  to  this  valley  and  the 
methods  that  make  for  the  safest  and 
best  production.  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Agricultural  College  has 
established  an  Experiment  Farm  of  40 
acres  near  the  central  part  of  the 
valley,  and  as  the  work  develops,  the 
farmers  will  be  furnished  with  dati 
which  ought  to  eliminate  many  of  the 
risks  now  taken  by  too  many  of  the 
farmers  In  their  promiscuous  method*, 
and  trusting  to  any  variety  of  seeds. 
Conclusion. 
There  Is  but  little  doubt  of  this 
becoming  a  valuable,  productive  and 
important  dry-farm  section.  There 
seems  to  be  every  facility  present  for 
success,  barring,  of  course,  the  short- 
ness of  the  growing  season.  The 
lands  are  rich  and  of  good  quality  to 
handle;  livlne:  streams  are  ample  for 
complete  settlement  and  for  Irrigat- 
ing a  trood  portion  of  the  country;  the 
rainfall  Is  sufficient  and  the  air  cool 
and  balmy;  grazing  lands  for  cattle 
and  sheep  are  abundant  and  In  near 


This  is  the 

Kind  of  Horse  the 

Government  Wants 


No  horse  with  a  Spavin,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Curb, 
Bony  Growth,  Capped  Hock,  Wind  Puff,  Strained 
Tendon  or  Sweeny  can  now  pass  the  keen-eyed 
Inspectors  of  the  Government  Remount  Stations. 

Splendid-looking  horses  —  otherwise  sound— are 
being  turned  down  because  of  some  blemish 
that  could  be  quickly  cured  with 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Here  is  your  chance  to  make  money  for  yourself  and 
at  the  same  time  help  in  the  Government's  great 
Thrift  and  Production  movement. 

Put  your  horse  into  condition  with  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam.    A  safe  and  reliable  remedy. 

Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  if  applied 
immediately  after  burns,  bruises  or  cuts,  is  a  perfect 
antiseptic— soothing  and  healing.  An  absolutely  safe 
external  remedy  for  man  or  beast. 

Every   bottle   of   Caustic  Balsam   sold  will 

surely  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold 
by  druggists,  or  sent  by  parcel  post  with  full  direc- 
tions for  its  use.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 

testimonials,  etc. 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 


eas  j  e  coMBAuiT  g»j 


proximity;  sufficient  timber  and  lum- 
ber are  in  the  adjacent  hills,  and 
above  all,  a  good  class  of  hardworking, 
enterprising  people  occupy  the  lands. 
A  few  men  of  mature  experience,  such 
as  David  W.  Woodard  ahd  Carl 
Mangum  are  both  leaders  and  bene- 
factors to  the  community,  being  fully 
awake  to  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
energetic  in  looking  after  its  devel- 
opment. The  lands  are  highly  prized, 
being  held  at  $8.00  to  $15.00  per  acre 
in  their  raw  state.  But  a  very  few 
years  ago  the  valley  was  a  lucrative 
grazing  section  for  the  stockmen.  The 
name  Adair  is  associated  with  the 
ranchers,  and  the  first  plowing  in  the 
valley  is  accredited  to  Mrs.  Julia  Ann 
Adair  and  her  daughters,  Ida,  Ruhama 
and  Charlotte,  done  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  when  Mrs.  Adair  and  one  of  the 
daughters  took  the  place  of  the  team 
and,  with  pioneer  grit,  lugged  away 
with  might  and  main,  until  sufficient 
was  plowed  to  provide  a  garden.  Not 
until  six  years  ago  was  there  any 
great  amount  of  farming  attempted. 
Hatch  District. 

A  tract  of  about  10,000  acres  of  land 
lying  about  five  miles  east  and  north 
of  Hatchtown,  known  as  the  JSast 
Bench,  is  now  about  one-half  occupied 
with  entrymen  with  some  five  or  six 
families  residing  thereon.  Between 
1,500  and  2,000  acres  are  already  un- 
der tbe  plow. 

The  land  is  a  typical  bench  soil, 
medium  light  in  color  with  a  reddish 
tint,  a  clam  loam  with  sufficient  sand 
a  silt  to  make  it  work  nicely. 

Most  of  the  occupied  land  is  fenced 
and  much  activity  is  shown  In  the 
rapid  development  now  in  process. 
This,  too,  Is  a  new  district,  with  a 
class  of  good,  stable,  Utah  people 
operating;  but,  as  In  other  districts, 
they  are  under  the  burden  o,f  scanty 
means  and  inadequate  equipment. 
They,  however,  have  an  honest  and 
resolute  purpose  and  will  eventually 
overcome  and  succeed.  Bishop  James 
B.  Burrows,  for  years  an  interested 
student  of  dry-farming  methods,  Is 
among  the  land  owners,  and  Is  lead- 
ing spirit  in  tho  development  of  the 
section.  It  is  due  to  his  enthusiasm 
and  good  judgment  and  foresight  that 
the  land  Is  now  occupied,  and  he  in- 


BETTER  CATTLE 

Get  full  service  from  your 
cattle.  Lameness,  scouring, 
sore  udders  and  kindred  ail- 
ments reduce  their  usefulness 
and  fruitfulness. 

Use    Sloan's   Liniment;  easily 
applied  and  quickly  effective.  It* 
penetrates  at  once. 

You  will  find  many  ases  for  this.; 
fine  remedy  in  the  home  as  well  as  ] 
in  the  barnyard.  Always  have  it  ' 
handy. 

Buy  it  at  your  druggists.  25c  50c  $  1 .00 
The  18  oz.  $1.00  bottle  contains 
six  times  the  25c  size. 


Sloans 
Linlmen 


— or  that.  Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone  / f  - 

or  other  blemish  with  Kendall's  >£PS^ 
Spavin  Treatment.  Mr.  Martens  f E  HP 
of  Shawano,  Wis.,  writes  this  about  ItL  W 

KENDALL'S  i&S&t  ■» 


If  you  wai^t  the  best  In  Butt< 
Wrappers  send  In  your  order  to 
Utah  Farmer  TODAY. 
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kites  more  bonifide  homeseekers  to 
aecome  his  neighbors. 

Mr.  LeRoy  Porter,  another  booster 
tor  the  country,  has  perhaps  produced 
lie  best  results  in  the  district,  having 
frown  good  crops  of  wheat,  potatoes 
tnd  beans,  demonstrating  beyond  any 
loubt  the  ability  of  the  lands  to  pro- 
luce  profitable  crops. 

Potatoes  of  very  fine  quality  and  as 
iigh  as  200  bushels  per  acre  have  been 
iroduced.  All  kinds  of  root  crops  do 
yell.  During  the  season  of  1917  good 
:rops  of  beans  were  produced,  and 
roni  present  indications,  the  future 
vill  undoubtedly  witness  some  profi- 
able  harvests  of  this  valuable  crop, 
rhe  bean  plant  bears  well  and  ripens 
n  time  to  escape  the  September 
rosts. 

The  record  of  precipitation  shows 
in  annual  downfall  of  about  15  inches, 
he  snow  covering  the  ground  12  to 
10  inches  during  the  winter,  and  with 
►roper  cultural  metnods,  there  is  no 
eason  why  the  farmers  should  not 
(Main  a  liberal  reward  for  their  ef- 
prts. 

[  The  altitude  is  near  7,000  feet  but 
he  frost  effects  are  not  severe  owing 

0  an  excellent  draw  affording  a  con- 
tant  movement  of  the  air.  It  is  not 
(r  climate  lor  corn  production,  how- 

*Rye  has  been  the  principal  crop  but 

1  strong  movement  is  now  on  to  grow 
rheat,  potatoes  and  beans.  Improved 
lethods  and  doing  the  work  in  proper 
eason  are  the  factors  that  will  make 
or  crop  improvement  and  place  this 
letrict  more  prominently  on  the  dry- 
arm  map.  Hope  of  speedy  results  in 
hese  and  other  movements  are  enter- 
fclned,  because  here  the  farmers  ex- 
Ibit  a  spirit  to  co-operate  and  to  be 
Btructed. 

Water  is  available  from  small 
prings  and  from  wells  10  to  30  feet 
eep.  We  look  for  this  section  to  de- 
elop  successfully  and  the  furnish 
nough  grain  for  home  consumption 
nd  considerable  beans  and  pork  for 
xporL 

 o  

ARM  MACHINERY  SHOULD 

BE  CONSERVED 
How  to  Conserve  Agriculture's 
Artillery. 

1.  Orders  for  new  equipment  andL 
spair  parts  should  be  placed  as  soon 
,s  possible. 

2.  To  produce  maximum  results 
vith  a  minimum  of  labor,  new  and 
nodern  machinery  in  large  sizes 
ihould  be  used  wherever  possible. 

3.  Serviceable  equipment,  not 
teeded,  should  be  sold  or  made  avail- 
ible  to  others. 

4.  Useless  machinery  should  be  re- 
nrned  to  the  channels  of  trade  as 
unk. 

5.  Thorough  lubrication  and  pro- 
per care  when  in  use  will  materially 
engthen  the  period  of  service  of  farm 
iquipment 

6.  iMore  care  should  be  given  to  pro- 
ecting  farm  implements    from  the 

er. 

g  the  coming  winter  farmers 
give  careful  attention  to  the 
of  repairing  all  machines  which 
used  next  season.  Also,  orders 
air  parts  and  new  machines 
be  placed  as  soon  as  possible, 
ill  acquaint  manufacturers  and 
gents  with  the  demand  in  diff- 
erent sections  and  enable  them  to 
Hike  the  best  posrsible  distribution. 
U  the  same  time,  it  will  eliminate 
apensive  delays  in  transportation  at 
he  busy  season. 

Economical  Replacements. 
The  use  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
>roved  farm  machinery,  always  desir- 
ible,  1b  of  special  importance.  Where 
arge  acreages  are  far  ed  the  largest 
nachinery  is  the  most  economical. 
Many  of  the  latest  machines  embody 
fflprovements  which  will  often  justify 
heir  purchase  where  obtainable  from. 
*e  standpoint  of  economy  even 
wwgh  the  old  outfit  is  still  service- 
When  new  machines  are  bought  on 
m86  farms  to  replace  others  still  cap- 
'We  of  service,  it  is  suggested  that 
«e  owners  afford  an  opportunity  to 
>tner  farmers  who  operate  on  a  small- 
»  «cale  to  purchase  this  replaced 
nachinery  at  a  reasonable  price. 
rnl«  plan  should  ^benefit  both  parties. 


Dispose  of  Worn-Out  Implements. 

All  worn-out  machinery  should  be 
sold  for  junk  at  the  first  opportunity, 
the  specialists  advise,  first  removing 
all  bolts  or  other  parts  which  might 
be  useful  in  repairing  other  equipment. 
It  is  usually  false  economy  to  attempt 
to  use  a  worn-out  machine,  as  the  time 
wasted  with  breakages  and  other  de- 
lays and  the  extra  power  required  for 
its  operation  usually  more  than  offset 
the  saving  effected  by  continuing  it 
in  use. 

Importance  of  Oiling. 
More  damage  can  be  done  to  a 
machine  in  half  an  hour  through  lack 
of  oil  or  grease  on  some  bearings  than 
by  a  whole  season's  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  specialists  declare.  For 
this  sort  of  neglect  there  can  be  no 
excuse,  it  is  said.  Operating  a  machine 
without  lubrication,  especially  when 
the  bearings  are  slightly  rusty,  will 
quickly  result  in  the  wearing  away  of 
the  metal,  often  to  a  considerable 
depth,  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Ex- 
pensive breakages,  as  well  as  serious 
delays,  also  may  be  caused  by  oper- 
ating machines  on  which  nuts  have 
worked  loose  or  have  come  off  entire- 
ly, allowing  bolts  to  loosen  or  drop 
out. 

All  practicable  steps  should  be 
taken  to  preserve  machinery  now  on 
hand.  Needless  exposure  to  the 
weather  should  be  avoided,  and  in 
cases  where  it  is  not  practicable  to 
house  machinery  when  idle,  all  bear- 
ings should  receive  a  thorough  ap- 
plication of  heavy  oil  or  grease  to 
keep  out  moisture  and  prevent  rust. 
It  is  believed  that  on  many  farms 
machinery  could  be  more  adequately 
sheltered  in  the  buildings  available 
by  exercising  care  in  placing  them  so 
as  to  economize  space. 

 0  

HOW  TO  MAKE  GOOD 

USE  OF  STRAW 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
as  good  as  wheat  or  rye  straw  for 
bedding  purposes.  It  is  advisable  for 
livestock  owners  and  growers  to  use 
as  much  straw  as  they  consistently 
can  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  for  bedding  their  livestock. 
Well  bedded  animals  will  gain  much 
more  rapidly  in  flesh  than  they  would 
if  they  were  not  made  comfortable 
in  this  way.  Straw  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  afterward  made  valuable  on 
the  fields  in  the  way  of  manure,  and 
every  bit  of  it  used  for  bedding 
should  be  carefully  taken  out  and 
spread  on  the  various  fields  with  a 
manure  spreader  just  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  it  is  made. 

At  the  present  time,  the  price  of 
straw  on  the  market  ranges  from 
nothing  at  all  in  some  sections  to  $15 
a  ton  for  baled  straw  of  good  quality 
in  others.  Properly  used,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  on  an  average  it  should 
be  worth  $5  a  ton  to  the  farm  which 
produces  it.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
ports from  farmers  indicate  that  in 
their  opinion  its  average  value  is  only 
$3.70  a  ton.  The  explanation  of  the 
difference  is  that  many  farmers  fail 
to  realize  that  straw  has  any  value 
at  all  or  else  use  it  in  some  compar- 
atively unprofitable  way.  Feed  your 
straw  if  you  can.  If  you  can  not, 
use  it  in  some  way. 

A  use  to  which  straw  is  very  profit- 
ably put  by  some  of  our  live  stock 
men  is  that  of  making  straw  sheds 
for  winter  protection.  A  framework 
of  lumber,  or,  probably,  better,  posts 
and  poles,  can  be  constructed  and  the 
straw  put  on  this  framework  at 
threshing  time.  The  straw  covering 
should  be  renewed  each  year.  Often 
when  these  sheds  are  made  they  are 
left  until  the  straw  is  completely  rot- 
ted. We  don't  believe  this  is  a  good 
practice  for  more  reasons  than  one. 
First,  an  old  straw  shed  of  this  kind 
is  one  of  the  best  places  we  know 
o,f  to  harbor  animal  disease  germs. 
Hog  cholera  is  often  retained  in  one 
of  these  sheds  for  many  years. 

Another  man  I  know  bales  enough 
of  his  straw  to  build  a  shed  or  build- 
ing using  the  bales  for  sides  and  ends. 
These  sheds  can  be  used  for  several 
years  and  have  proven  very  success- 
ful. 

Straw  Increases  Crops. 
I   have  seen  many  practical  dem- 
onstrations  of   the   value   of  straw 


Remember  the  heavy  snows  of  last  winter? 
Don't  bo  caught  napping! 

The  GOOD  SENSE  sled  is  simple  and 
durable  in  construction,  yet  priced  unusual- 
ly low.  We  guarantee  the  GOOD  SENSE 
to  give  long  and  unfailing  service'.  It  comes 
in  5  models. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  Murray,  drop  in 
and  let  us  show  you  the  Good  Sense.  We 
can  make  immediate  deliveries. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 

Murray     Idaho  Falls 
Pioneer  implement  dealers  of  Utah. 


spread  on  different  kinds  of  crops.  It 
is  good  spread  on  fall  wheat  fields. 
I  have  seen  farmers  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  pratcice  tell  us  that  fields 
on  which  straw  was  spread  in  the  fall 
retained  the  snow  much  more  readily 
than  did  the  adjoining  fields  on  which 
no  straw  was  spread. 

I  have  talked  to  men  who  have 
followed  the  practice  of  spreading 
their  straw  on  pasture  lands  and  they 
have  told  us  they  have  met  with 
splendid  results  in  this  work,  the 
straw  acting  as  a  mulch  to  the 
ground  and  assisting  in  retaining  the 
moisture  much  longer  than  the  soil 
that  was  not  covered  in  this  manner. 
The  value  of  spreading  straw  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  on  lands  of  a 
sandy  nature  that  are  inclined  to  blow 
more  or  less.  Farmers  who  have  had 
experience  in  this  work  on  these  kinds 
of  soils  are  strong  in  their  opinion 
that  straw  spreading  is  valuable  in 
crop  production. 

Straw  can  be  successfully  spread  on 
stubble  fields  that  are  to  be  fall-plow- 
ed. It  is  best  in  these  cases  not  to 
spread  the  straw  too  thickly  and  to 
disc  the  ground  thoroughly  with  a 
sharp  disc  after  spreading  and  before 
plowing.  This  chops  the  straw  up 
and  makes  it  mix  better  with  the  soil, 
allowing  decomposition  to  take  place 
much  sooner  than  if  it  were  turnjd 
under  without  being  cut  with  disc. 
This  is  equally  advisable  if  the  straw 
is  spread  in  the  spring  and  the 
ground  plowed  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 

Of  course  it  takes  more  work  to 
get  the  best  results  and  pays  in  the 
end  for  all  the  time  and  labor  spent 
in  the  increased  crops  that  come  in  re- 
turn for  the  work  done  on  the  land. 

In  the  earlier  days  fertilizing  was 
not  necessary,  the  ground  being  suffici- 
ently rich  to  produce  any  kind  of 
crop  that  was  desired  to  seeu.  That 
was  true  to  a  large  extent  on  some  of 
our  soils,  but  the  time  is  here,  when 
we  must  give  a  whole  lot  more  at- 
tention to  soil-building  than  we  have 
in  the  past.  Our  soils  are  not  inex- 
haustible. This  is  evidenced  by  the 
vast  amount  of  fertilizer  that  is 
necessary  on  the  farm  lands. 

Farmers  of  this  country  should  use 


every  effort  possible  to  retain  what 
fertility  they  now  have  in  their  soil, 
and  whatever  they  possibly  can  to 
make  it  more  fertile  and  stop  throw- 
ing away  such  a  valuable  prouuct  as 
our  straw. 

Not  many  years  ago  many  of  our 
farmers  were  equally  as  careless,  if 
not  more  so,  with  the  manure  they 
produced  as  tney  are  now  with  the 
straw.  They  have  long  ago  learned 
the  folly  of  carelessly  wasting  ma- 
nure, and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  equally  as  careful 
in  saving  their  straw. 

In  the  future  issues  of  the  Utah 
Farmer  I  plan  to  give  my  ideas  on 
other  ways  in  whicn  straw  can  be 
used  and  made  a  profitable  product  of 
the  farm. 

 o  

"PRIMARY  INTERIOR  POINTS" 

The  term  "primary  interior  points," 
as  used  in  the  grain  trade,  and  more 
recently  in  published  statements  of 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  in- 
cludes twelve  important  markets.  Ar- 
ranged alphabetically  they  are: 
Euffalo,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Duluth,- 
Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  Peoria,  St. 
Louis  and  Toledo. 

"Primary"  should  not  be  construed 
to  mean  the  first  or  the  home  mar- 
ket. It  refers  rather  tc  the  interior 
grain  joints  of  chief  importance  as 
listed. 

A  DISTINCTION 

"Hubby  gave  me  twenty  dollars  this 
morning." 

"Fine  Going  shopping  now,  I 
spose?" 

"Shopping!  Not  much!  I'm  going 
to  buy  something!" 

 o  

OMINOUS 
"Along  with  all  this  home  dehydrat- 
ing and  conserving  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  things  comes  one  gloomy 
apprehension." 
"And  that  is?" 

"That  it  may  bring  back  the  dried 
apple  pie." 

 o  

The  best  way  to  take  care  of  our 
big  potato  crop  is  to  eat  it.  Then  we 
can  send  more  meat  and  wheat  to  our 
own  and  tne  Allied  armies. 
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WAR  DEMANDS  NEW  DUTY 

The  following  article  taken  from 
the  Toronto  Globe  shows  the  change 
that  is  going  on  with  our  northern 
neighbors  in  Canada.  This  paper  de- 
clares a  social  conscience  must  be 
aroused,  the  rich  must  cease  all  extra- 
vagances and  aid  toilers,  who  need  a 
fuller  life  as  well  as  a  full  dinner  pail. 
We  quote  the  article: 

Very  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly 
it  would  seem,  Canadians  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  all  is  not  well 
with  country  in  these  days  of  stern 
war.  The  change  of  government  re- 
moves one  of  the  causes  that  have 
contributed  to  the  deadening  of  the 
public  conscience.  The  success  of  the 
.Union  government  will  depend  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  vigor  with  which 
it  applies  itself  to  the  task  of  undoing 
the  mischief  which  three  years  of 
party  government  has  accomplished 
through  failure  to  nationalize  the 
energy  and  patriotism  of  the  country 
for  war  purposes.  That  there  is  an 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  is 
evidenced  by  the  trend  of  thought 
since  the  outbreak  of  war,  in  the  pul- 
pit, the  platform  and  the  press. 

In  the  British  Isles  luxury  and  ex- 
travagance have  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  "bad  form"  only;  they  are  looked 
upon  as  morally  wrong.  Anything  that 
tends  to  divert  essential  labor  to  non- 
essential employment  is  frowned  upon 
as  unpatriotic.  The  hundreds  of  pri- 
vate chauffeurs  that  one  sees  every 
day  on  the  streets  of  Canadian  cities 
are  an  evidence  that  the  social  con- 
science has  not  been  deeply  stirred  in 
the  Dominion. 

Extravagance  is  Selfishness. 

Sometimes  it  is  urged  that  thrift 
campaigns  are  apt  to  interfere  with 
fundamental  economic  laws  and  that 
expenditure  of  money  by  those  possess- 
ed of  wealth  maintains  "business  as 
usual"  and  keeps  someone  employed 
who  otherwise  might  be  out  of  work 
and  destitute.  When  a  woman  is  com- 
pelled to  pay  $50  to  $60  for  a  coat  and 
a  man  $9  to  $11  for  shoes,  the  average 
purchaser  is  not  impressed  by  the 
theory  that  war  time  extravagance  is 
balanced  by  the  higher  wages  paid  to 
those  througu  whose  hands  the  coat 
and  shoes  pass  on  their  way  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  finished  product. 
Apart  altogether  from  the  reasonable 
doubt  that  exists  as  to  the  destination 
of  the  extra  profits  on  such  articles 
of  clothing  during  war  time,  the  ques- 
tion is  raised  whether  the  labor  ex- 
pended on  high  priced  coats  and  saoes, 
which  encourage  extravagance  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  is  employed  in  an 
essential  occupation. 

Any  expenditure  by  the  wealthy 
classes  that  diverts  labor  from  essen- 
tial to  nonessential  industries  should 
be  discouraged.  One  of  the  most  un- 
just aspects  of  the  social  prob»em  is 
the  unfair  advantage  enjoyed  by 
people  of  weaith  in  competing  against 


the  bulk  of  the  community  for  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

The  indifference  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  shown  by  those  who  attract 
labor  from  essential,  productive  em- 
ployment to  non-productive  and  non- 
essential occupations,  such  as  that  of 
a  chauffeur,  or  to  industries  that  cater 
to  the  extravagant  and  luxury  loving 
members  of  society  by  the  production 
of  $60  coats  and  $10  shoes,  is  a  selfish 
and  unpatriotic  use  of  wealth  which  is 
indefensible  in  the  present  state  of 
war. 

The  fact  that  such  things  are  being 
widely  discussed  is  significant  of  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  tem- 
per of  the  people,  and  evidences  a 
keener  determination  to  fix  a  moral, 
if  not  a  legal,  barrier  to  extravagance 
by  making  it  fundamentally  wrong  at 
the  present  time  for  people  of  wealth 
to  indulge  their  untutored  taste  for 
luxury  and  comfort  without  a  thought 
for  the  harrowing  background  of  the 
battle  fields. 

Material  vs.  Spiritual. 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  has  Canada 
been  so  slow  to  abandon  the  ways  of 
ease  and  luxury  in  time  of  war?  Those 
who  have  amassed  wealth  belong  to  an 
era  that  regarded  profiteering  as  the 
legitimate  aim  of  the  man  who  was 
"diligent  in  business." 

This  is  the  unpardonable  national 
sin — "the  crushing  of  the  spiritual  in 
the  effort  to  increase  the  material." 

It  is  the  fuller  life,  not  the  full  din- 
ner pail  only,  that  the  toiling  masses 
are  seeking.  The  materialistic  spirit 
of  the  industrial  age,  which  is  coming 
to  an  unhonored  close,  has  reduced  the 
worker  to  a  mere  cog  in  the  whirling 
machinery  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  war  has  come  to  remind  the 
world  that  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone;  that  the  reform  of  society  must 
take  account  of  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  of  the  material  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  Allies  are  fighting  to- 
day not  for  territory  or  indemnities  or 
trade  advantages,  but  in  defense  of 
their  spiritual  heritage,  which  has 
come  down  through  the  changing  cen- 
turies. If  society  is  to  be  enriched 
with  the  democratic  impulses  of  these 
spacious  days  we  must  break  with  the 
traditions  oi  the  past  and  cultivate  a 
new  social  conscience. 

 o  

HOUSE  THE  MACHINERY 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  tell  our 
readers  that  prices  of  farm  machinery 
have  risen  considerably  in  the  last  two 
years.  The  rise  varies  all  the  way 
from  15  to  35  per  cent  for  different  ma- 
chines and  in  different  localities  and 
it  is  said  that  still  further  advances 
will  be  made  next  year.  We  hope  that 
this  prediction  will  not  materialize  be- 
cause with  tne  reduction  in  the  price 
of  steel  that  has  recently  been  made 
by  the  government,  it  doesn't  seem  as 


r°B»y  FARMS  To  Se» 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


BUY  NOW 


IN  THE 


Growing  New  Country 

AT 

Delta,  Utah 

ALFALFA  FARMS  SUGAR  (BEET  FARMS 

WHEAT,  HAY  AND  SEED. 
A  NEW 

Sugar  Factory 

JUST  BUILT 
WrlU 

Melville  Land  Company 


CAMAS  PRAIRIE,  IDAHO. 

480  acres  land,  123  cattle,  17  horses, 
2  mowers,  rake,  buck  rake,  hay  der- 
rick, spring  wagon,  2  lumber  wagons, 
sleighs,  chop  mill,  gasoline  engine, 
drill,  binder,  discs  harrow  and  other 
tools.  With  this  place  goes  165  tons 
hay.    Price  $17,500.00. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 

A    BARGAIN    FOR   A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 

Salt   Lake   City,  Utah. 

though  there  should  be  any  necessity 
for  further  increasing  the  price  of 
farm  machinery.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  pay  to  take  the 
very  best  care  possible  of  the  machin- 
ery now  on  hand.  If  your  binder  can 
,be  made  to  last  a  year  or  two  longer, 
it  may  save  you  the  necessity  of  buy- 
ing another  one  while  prices  are  so 
high.  '  The  same  is  true  of  all  other 
macninery.  A  binder  that  is  well 
taken  care  of  will  last  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen years  on  the  average  farm.  One 
that  is  allowed  to  stand  outside  and 
become  rusty  and  weather-beaten  will 
wear  out  in  from  five  to  six  years. 

Let  us  avoid  such  unnecessary 
waste.  See  to  it  that  every  bit  of  ma- 
chinery this  fall  is  put  under  cover 
where  it  can  be  kept  dry  and  where  it 
can  also  be  put  in  first-class  repair  on 
days  when  little  or  nothing'  else  can 
be  done.  It  isn't  the  actual  damage 
done  by  the  weather  to  a  machine  that 
stands  outside  that  causes  it  to  wear 
out  so  much  sooner  than  one  that  is 
housed  as  it  is  that  the  parts  become 
rusty  and  those  that  are  out  of  repair 
are  not  put  in  shape,  and  then  when 
the  machine  is  needed  the  following 
year  it  won't  work  as  it  should  and 
the  result  is  unnecessary  wear.  When 
machinery  is  housed  and  put  in  first- 
class  condition  it  will  be  in  good  re- 
pair when  needed  and  the  wear  and 
tear  on  it  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
 o  

WAR'S  DRAIN  ON  FOOD 

RESOURCES  OF  FRANCE 

The  drain  in  the  resources  of 
France  made-  by  the  war  is  shown  in 
figures  recently  received  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

Using  the  production  of  1913  as  a 
basis,  the  1917  wheat  crop  of  France 
is  short  53.3  per  cent  of  176,000,000 
bushels;  the  potato  crop  is  short  33.1 
per  cent  or  165,000,000  bushels;  the 
sugar  beet  crop  is  short  67.9  per  cent 
or  148,000,000  bushels;  the  number  of 
cattle  has  declined  16.5  per  cent'or 
2,435,000  head;  the  number  of  sheep 
has  declined  36.6  per  cent  or  5,535,000 
head;  the  number  of  hogs  has  been 
lessened  40.2  per  cent  or  2,825,000 
head. 

Measures  adopted  in  France  for  the 
conservation  of  wheat  flour  consist  in 
the  use  of  bread  made  of  80  per  cent 
wheat  flour  with  an  admixture  0|f 
other  cereals  such  as  rice,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  maize,  beans,  and  ground  nuts. 
Rice  flour  is  the  most  practicable  of 
these  admixtures...  This  rice  is  now 
being  obtained  from  the  French 
Colonies  of  Indo-China,  Tunis,  and 
AlRorla,  where  there  is  an  exportable 
surplus. 

o  +  j?'  T*>«t'i( 

When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  of  the  , 
candies  in  that  part  of  the  st 
containing  244  acres.  This  ranch 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivat 
and  has  been  farmed  for  60  yea. 
There  is  a  good  house,  contain! 
six  rooms;  large  barn,  that  will  " 
ten  head  of  stock;  cow  sheds,  g... 
ary,  chicken  houses,  hog  pens; 
fact,  all  buildings  necessary  on 
farm  and  ranch.  There  is  a  fir 
class  spring  of  water  piped  into  L 
house  and  to  the  barn.  All  kinds'; 
plows,  harrows,  grain  drills,  di 
harrows,  threshing  machine,  3 
derricks  and  other  tools  too  nume 
ous  to  mention;  25  head  of  cows, 
head  of  first-class  horses.  T, 
property  is  on  the  main  county  ro 
and  right  near  one  of  the  best  tow 
in  Cache  valley,  and  has  an  ino 
pendent  water  right,  maintenan,. 
absolutely  free.  This  farm  is  plant 
ed  to  grain,  alfalfa,  timothy,  andi 
clover,  two  acres  of  orchard."  about, 
one-eighth  of  an  acre  in  small  fruit. 
The  farm  is  particularly  adapted 
for  stockraising,  dairying  and  dry 
farming.  However,  there  is  a  lot  Of 
first-class  sugar  licet  land  on  this 
farm.  We  are  offering  this  farm  at 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  $85.6K 
per  acre.  In  addition  to  the  244 
acres  there  is  eighty  acres  of  pas- 
ture land  adjoining  that  will  be 
thrown  in  with  the  sale  free  of  co»t 
to  the  purchaser. 


Just  below  Fourteenth  South  we  have* 
acre,  with  a  new,  two-room  hod 

for  $800. 


We  have  several  first-class  farms  for 
in  Salt  Lake  county.  One  far 
42  acres  for  ?11,000;  another  fa, 
of  113  acres;  this  farm  has  an 
room  brick  house  and  a  3-room 
frame  house;  has  a  good  barn  and 
other  outbuildings.  It  is  all  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation;  has  11 
head  of  fine  horses,  7  head  of  good 
cows,  40  head  of  hogs,  chickens; 
all  machinery  to  run  ti  e  place. 
There  are  seventy  tons  of  good  hay 
■  which  go  with  place;  1000  busheu 
of  grain,  and  other  crops  and  ma 
chinery  too  numerous  to  mention 
All  goes  for  this  price.  This  pro 
erty  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in 
Lake  valley  and  can  be  had 
$25,000.  We  will  accept  some  Sa 
Lake  City  property  in  exchange 
this. 


In  the  same  neighborhood,  40  acres,  wit 
out  any    improvements;    has  r 
farmed  for  twenty  years;  for 
per    acre;    one-fourth  down, 
years  on  the  balance,  6  per  cent. 


On  the  state  highway,  two  miles  west  Ol 
Tremonton,  we  have  1S5  acres  Of 
highly  cultivated  land,  with  a  10- 
room  house,  barns  and  other  out* 
buildings.  This  house  has  a  hoU« 
water  heating  system,  sleeping 
porch  and  every  modern  conven- 
ience; good  orchard;  water  piped  to 
the  house  for  domestic  purposes. 
This  farm  lies  on  the  corner  of  the 
state  highway  and  the  country  road, 
with  a  beautiful  row  of  trees,  a  nice 
lawn,  hedge,  and  the  surroundings 
are  beautiful.  This  place  has  been 
one  of  the  leading  farms  in  the  Bear 
River  valley  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  can  be  had  for  $110 
per  acre,  on  terms. 


We  have,  right  adjoining  the  town  of 
i'reston,  some  of  the  best  land  In 
Cache  valley.  This  land  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  and  well 
improved;  lias  been  known  for  years 
as  one  of  the  leading  farms  both 
in  point  of  production  and  location; 
and  character  of  soil,  in  the  entire 
Cache  valley.  The  man  has  moved 
away  from  Cache  valley;  has  re- 
tired from  business;  is  desirous  no* 
of  selling  this  property  on  very  good 
terms.  All  ho  wants  is  enough  to 
know  that  the  property  Is  sold,  and 
giving  a  long  time  on  the  balance, 
or  he  will  consider  taking  Salt  Lake 
City  property  in  exchange.  If  you 
are  looking  for  a  home  right  r.ear 
one  of  the  best  towns  In  this  part 
of'  the  country,  this  certainly  will 
appeal  to  you.  This  property  ranges 
in  price  from  $ir»0  up,  with  a  flrst- 
class  water  right. 


KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
<    Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 
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DAIRYING 


BUYING  FEEDS 

W.  H.  Underwood. 

Those  who  are  well  supplied  with 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and  corn  silage 
will  not  have  to  buy  very  much  mill 
feed.  Those  who  depend  upon  such 
feteds  as  corn  and  grass  hay  are  the 
ones  who  will  be  forced  to  purchase 
the  largest  quantity  of  mill  products. 
If  they  would  have  a  proper  and 
balanced  ration  they  must .  buy 
their  protein.  In  making  their  se- 
lection they  must  purchase  if  they 
are  going  to  make  their  purchase 
scientifically  the  concentrated  feeds 
that  give  them  the  largest  quantity  of 
protein  at  the  least  cost  per  pound. 

The  guaranteed  analysis  of  a  food 
is  an  important  guide  not  to  be  ig- 
nored. Success/ul  dairymen  have 
learned  that  between  corn  and  cotton- 
seed meal  they  get  more  milk  from 
the  conttonseed  meal  than  from  the 
corn  although  in  a  ton  of  both  there 
are  2000  pounds.  They  know,  however, 
that  in  a  ton  of  corn  there  are  but  150 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  while  in 
the  cottonseed  meal  there  are  750 
pounds  of  protein  or  five  times  as 
much  as  in  the  corn.  The  corn  may 
be  the  cheaper  per  ton  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  realtive  cost  of  the 
protein?  The  buyer  of  dairy  feeds 
ought  to  consider  the  purchase  in  this 
light. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  cost  of  fee..!;'.  Between  some  there 
is  a  difference  of  but  $3  to  $4  per  ton 
while  in  others  there  is  a  difference 
of  $10  to  $15  per  ton  and  sometimes 
the  feed  selling  at  a  lower  price  con- 
tains more  protein  than  another  food 
a:  a  higher  cost. 

If  the  buyer  will  make  a  list  of  the 

Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Reams  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE  $750 

Buick  six,  7  pass,  newly  painted  and 
new  top.  Tires  good,  one  spare  tire, 
tube,  and  rim;  thoroughly  overhauled. 

R.  A.  WOOD 
2269    McClelland  Ave. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
@  *2.50  to  13.50  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Provo  Utah 


DUROC  JERSEY'S 

I  have  a  few  good  Duroc  Jersey  fall 
pigs,  sired  by  the  Champion  Richard's 
Defender  and  Pathfinder,  out  of  my  big 
type,  prolific  sows.  • 

Priced  very  reasonable  and  guaranteed 
to  please.      Write  me. 

ERIH  W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 


foods  that  are  available  to  him  and  will 
get  the  cost  per  ton  of  each  and  then 
from  the  analysis  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  pounds  Qf  protein  that  each 
contains  he  will  be  able  to  determine 
pretty  accurately  what  each  pound  of 
protein  in  each  feeding  stuff  costs. 

Of  course,  this  method  of  reckoning 
ignores  the  carbohydrates  and  fats 
contained  in  the  feeding  stuffs.  The 
purchaser  of  feeds  who  has  a  shortage 
of  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  will  take 
into  consideration  the  quantity  of 
these  materials  contained  in  the  feed- 
ing stuffs  purchased. 

In  buying  feeds  one  will  find  most 
available  the  highly  concentrated  ad- 
vertised goods  everywhere,  the 
gluten  feeds  and  meals,  cottonseed 
meal  and  several  others  equally  well 
known.  And  these,  when  figured  on 
the  basis  of  variety  and  cost  per 
pound  of  protein,  will  meet  his  needs. 
Purchased  in  this  manner  the  selec- 
tion will  be  made  intelligently  and 
will  give  in  return  an  increased  pro- 
duction of  miiK  and  butter  and  also 
greater  fertility  to  the  land  because  of 
the  manure  now  rich  in  nitrogen  that 
will  come  from  the  organized  protein. 
 o  

SAVE  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 

Every  farmer  owes  it  to  his  country 
to  save  every  productive  dairy  cow 
and  her  promising  female  offspring. 
By  so  doing,  you  can  help  feed  the 
nation,  save  its  children,  and,  above 
all,  help  to  sustain  the  sons  of  the 
nation  in  their  heroic  effort  in  behalf 
of  world  freedom  and  right.  Do  not 
sell  your  cows  for  slaughter.  Remem- 
ber, in  this  time  we  all  must  make 
some  sacrifice,  fulfill  some  duty.  Tbe 
sons  of  the  nation  are  doing  their 
share;  you  on  the  farm  can  do  yours 
by  maintaining  the  production  of  milk 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  food  supply 
of  the  Allies.  Remember  that  you  can 
produce  no  food  on  the  farm  more  im- 
portant than  milk.  Remember,  no 
nation  can  exist  and  maintain  its 
physical  and  intellectual  vitality  and 
energy  without  milk.  Butter  fat  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  existence 
of  our  nation.  Butter,  cheese  and  ice 
cream  are  among  our  most  wholesome 
and  necessary  foods.  The  supply  of 
these  vital  foods  depends  entirely  up- 
on you,  and  the  nation  appeals  to  you 
to  sustain  this  supply  by  keeping  your 
dairy  cows  on  your  farm. 

You  can  aid  yourself  and  help  the 
nation  by  increasing  the  production  of 
ycur  cows;  this  can  be  done  by  im- 
proving the  quality  of  your  cows  by 
the  use  of  well  bred  dairy  sires.  Every 
pound  of  milk  added  to  ycur  produc- 
tion is  clear  profit  to  you  and  a 
patriotic  help  to  your  country.  Breed 
up  and  produce  more.  Don't  breed 
down  and  produce  less. 

You  can  help  the  nation  and  yourself 
by  exercising  every  care  in  handling 
the  product  of  your  cows.  Avoid  loss 
and  unnecessary  waste  by  use  of  clean 
utensils,  and  keeping  the  product  in 
clean,  cool  places.  A  moment's  atten- 
tion by  you  may  save  the  life  of  a 
child  or  a  soldier.  The  food  depart- 
ment of  the  government  will  render 
you  every  possible  service  in  produc- 
tion and  distribution  both  in  the  cost 
of  feeds  and  the  marketing  of  your 
products. 

 o  

WHAT  MAKES  A  GOOD 

MILK  COW 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  to 
be  found  in  any  dairy  herd  is  the  cow 
that  keeps  up  a  good  flow  of  nice  rich 
milk  at  all  times  regardless  of  con- 
ditions. 

Such  cows  are  sometimes  termed  as 
persistent  milkers,  but  there  are  two 
kind  of  cows  in  this  class.  Some  cows 
give  a  generous  flow  of  milk  for  a 
great  length  of  time  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  milk  is  of  a  very 
poor  quality  at  best.  Such  cows 
never  will  pay  any  large  revenue  or 
profit  back  to  the  owner,  no  matter 
how  well  they  are  cared  for,  but  the 
cow  that  gives  a  generous  quantity  of 
rich  milk  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  under  ordinary  conditions  will 


be  a  money  maker  and  pay  back  a  good 
profit  to  her  owner. 

Any  dairy  owner  who  wishes  to  add 
to  the  productive  value  of  his  herd 
will  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  cows 
of  this  kind.  A  productive  cow  is  not 
always  a  pretty  cow.  I  have  seen  cows 
that  really  didn't  have  any  good  traits 
as  a  dairy  cow  except  that  they  gave 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  butter  fat. 

In  these  days,  what  most  dairymen 
are  looking  for,  and  must  have  is  dairy 
cows  that  a£Q  capable  of  taking  care 
of  the  best  feeds  obtainable  and  con- 
verting this  into  a  product  that  has  a 
still  greater  value  attached — that  of 
milk,  cream,  butter  and  their  various 
by-products. 

To  secure  these  results  would  be  al- 
most an  impossibility  when  a  herd  is 
made  up  of  cows  that  go  dry  and  stay 
in  that  condition  for  three  or  four 
months  out  of  the  year. 

In  taking  up  the  matter  of  a  good 
milking  cow,  I  have  reference  to  the 
cow  that  does  not  show  signs  pf  going 
dry  as  the  time  for  freshening  draws 
near. 

It  i3  a  well  known  fact,  however, 
that  she  should  not  be  milked  during 
the  entire  year,  while  this  no  doubt 
would  not  be  altogether  harmful,  yet. 
she  should  have  ampte  time  in  which 
to  rest  up  for  another  productive  milk- 
ing period. 

One  mistake  often  made  in  having 
rows  of  this  kind,  is  the  fact  that  most 
owners  milk  them  too  steadily  and 
therebv  lessen  the  value  pf  the  cow. 

Ail  cows  should  be  try  from  a  month 
to  six  weeks  before  calving  time  so 
that  they  can  have  an  opportunity  to 
gain  in  flesh  and  strength  and  in  this 
way  be  able  to  properly  take  care  of 
and  nourish  the  offspring. 

If  they  are  not  given  this  privilege 
the  calf  most  assuredly  will  be  small 
and  lack  health  and  vigor  which  is  so 
essential  from  the  beginning  in  order 
to  develop  into  a  first  class  animal 
later  on. 

If  a  cow  is  not  allowed  a  rest  up 
period  before  freshening,  there  will 
also  be  another  source  of  loss,  that  of 
maintaining  a  steady  milk  flow  as  the 
years  of  productivity  roll  by.  Should 
this  happen  once,  her  value  may  not 
be  greatly  impaired  providing  she  is 
carefully  watched  an  I  given  the  very 
best  attention,  but  if  it  happens  a 
second  time  it  is  almost  certain  to  in- 
jure her  milking  qualities  permanent- 
ly. It  is  very  often  the  case  mat  some 
very  valuable  cows  are  sacrificed  in 
this  or  some  oth  r  manner,  while  if 
proper  care  had  been  exercised  they 
would  still  be,  perhaps,  the  most  valu- 
able animais  in  tne  herd. 

When  a  cow  has  been  allowed  to  get 
into  this  kind  of  a  condition,  some  way 
should  be  thought  out  to  get  her  back 
into  a  good  producing  condition  again. 
I  would  never  dispose  of  a  cow  until 
I  was  convinced  that  her  value  as  a 
dairy  cow  had  passed  by.  A  good  cow 
in  the  dairy  herd  is  deserving  of  a 
great  amount  pf  care  and  attention. 
It  is  along  these  lines  that  a  great 
dairy  business  has  been  built. — H.  W. 
Swope. 

 o — ;  

CORRECTING  AN  ERROR 

In  our  November  24th  issue  a  typo- 
graphical error  was  made  in  the 
advertisement  of  the  Chicago  Hide, 
Fur  and  Wool  House  of  Douglass 
Wyoming.  The  advertisement  states 
that  the  company  is  capitalized  at 
$250,000,000.00  and  it  should  have 
read  $250,000.00.  In  setting  up  the 
adveristment  the  error  was  made  and 
it  was  no  fault  of  that  company  in 
over  stating  the  amount  of  their 
capital  stock. 

 o  

UNSENT 

Old  Rastus,  a  familiar  figure  in  a 
section  of  Boston,  entered  a  drug 
store  on  Commonwealth  avenue  and 
carefully  scanned  the  contents  of  a 
case  given  over  to  various  soaps. 

"Gimme  a  cake,  boss,"  finally  ob- 
served the  customer  to  the  clerk  who 
came  forward.  "A  cake  jes'  like 
dat,"  indicating  a  particualr  variety. 

"Certainly,"  responded  the  clerk. 
"Will  you  have  it  scented  or  un- 
scented?" 

"I'l  jes'  natu'ally  take  it  wif  me, 
boss,"  said  the  old  fellow. 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  8ALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs" 


KE8KO  FARM 

Ranches  at  Ephralm,  Utah,  and  Lone- 
tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
8ale — 40  Bulls  and  75  Heifers 

also 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  we  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  See  tne_>e  animals  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 


SEEDS  WANTED 

We  buy  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet 
Clover,  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Send 
us  your  samples  for  bids. 

Mailing  bags  for  samples  sent  fr  . 

THE  MANGELSDORF  SEED  CO. 

Atchison,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE 

Tread  powers  suitable  for  sheep, 
dogs,  goats,  burros  or  ponies. 
Very  low  prices  for  immediate 
sale. 

H.  E.  WALKER 
Box  964,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  registered  Holsteln  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age.  From  dams  producing 
604%  and  607%  lbs.  butter  in  one  year 
respectively.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
ous herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
over  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
at  farmers  prices. 

H.   H.  STIYER 
Buhl   Idaho 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KESKO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

'  A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  GOATS 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  Bond  as 
part  pay  on  the  above. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  if  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  want. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  Bum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


Five  famous  models  of  the 

world's  greatest  rifle  makers 


Here  are  five  Winchester  models,  famous 
alike  among  old  pioneers  and  sportsmen 
and  the  hunters  today.  These  are  the  out- 
come of  the  old  Winchester  rifles  that 
"built  the  West." 

As  the  need  grew,  Winchester  originated 
a  model  and  a  caliber  for  every  purpose. 
Today  Winchester  makes  a  greater  variety 
of  rifles  and  shotguns  than  any  other  small- 
arms  manufacturer.  But  the  five  particular 
models  shown  on  this  page  continue  to  be 
the  standard  all  over  the  country. 

In  the  Model  95  (at  the  top)  the  sports- 
man finds  his  most  powerful  weapon.  This 
lever-action,  box-magazine,  repeating  rifle 
shoots  the  heaviest  army  cartridges.  Made 
for  .30  Army,  .30  Gov't  Models  1903  and 
1906,  .303  British,  and  .35  and  .405  Win- 
chester Cartridges.  Its  high  velocity  and 
flat  trajectory  develop  tremendous  killing 
power  at  long  range.  Every  sort  of  wild 
beast  in  the  world  has  been  instantly  killed 
by  this  powerful  sporting  rifle.  Nickel 
steel  barrel. 

The  Model  92,  second  from  the  top,  is  a 
lever-action  repeating  rifle,  made  solid  frame 
or  take-down.  It  embodies  the  principles  of 
construction  of  the  famous  rifle  that  was 
Winchester's  contribution  to  the  winning 
of  the  West.  This  rifle  shoots  standard 
types  of  ammunition  that  can  be  purchased 
wherever  firearms  are  sold.  Made  for  .44, 
.38,  .32,  and  .25-20  W.  C.  F.  Cartridges. 

The  next  is  the  famous  Model  94,  the 


all-'round  lever-action  repeating  rifle.  It  is 
the  most  popular  with  sportsmen  and 
farmers  because  it  shoots  the  famous  .30 
Winchester  high -power  smokeless  car- 
tridge, light  in  weight,  but  with  high  stop- 
ping power,  and  easily  obtained.  It  is  also 
made  to  handle  the  .25-.35,  .32  Winchester 
Special,  .32-.40  and  .38-.55  cartridges.  Made 
with  nickel  steel  barrel  to  handle  the  high- 
power  cartridges. 

The  Model  10,  next  shown,  is  a  hammerless,  take- 
down, self-loader.  Shoots  only  its  own  Winchester 
.401  Self-loading  cartridges.  Hits  a  harder  blow  than 
any  other  self-loader  made.  Every  working  part 
made  of  nickel  steel.  Shoots  five  knockdown  shots 
as  fast  as  the  trigger  can  be  pulled  and  will  down  any 
beast  found  in  North  America. 

At  the  bottom  is  the  Model  07,  the  "little  broth- 
er" to  the  Model  10.  Shoots  only  its  Winchester  .351 
Self-loading  cartridges.  The  best  self-loader  for  deer 
hunting  and  for  all  except  the  very  biggest  game. 

The  barrel  is  the  gun 

Men  who  know  guns  realize  that  the  accuracy  and 
durability  of  a  rifle  lie  in  the  barrel.  On  the  quality 
of  the  barrel  depends  the  quality  of  the  gun.  There 
is  absolutely  no  difference  in  the  standard  of  quality 
of  the  barrels  on  the  highest  and  lowest  priced 
Winchester  guns.  With  Winchester  the  barrel 
is  the  gun  and  the  single  standard  of  quality  has 
been  attained  only  by  the  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion to  the  boring,  finishing  and  testing  of  the  barrel. 

The  Winchester  barrel 

The  barrel  of  every  Winch;'  iier  rifle  has  been 
bored  to  micrometer  measurements  for  the  cartridge 
it  is  meant  to  shoot.  I*j  rir?!?£  the  barrel  the  exact 
twist  that  is  necessary  to  p.oduce  the  best  results 
with  every  cartridge  has  be  •   mathematically  calcu- 


lated and  is  verified  by  exhaustive  practical  tests 
before  leaving  the  factory. 

A  bullet  fired  from  a  Winchester  barrel  spins  point 
on  with  unerring  accuracy  the  limit  of  its  range. 

The  Bennett  Process,  used  exclusively  by  Win- 
chester, gives  the  Winchester  barrel  a  distinctive  blue 
finish  that,  with  proper  care,  will  last  a  lifetime. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  the  barrel  means  Viewed  and 
Proved  Winchester.  This  stamp  stands  for  Win- 
chester's guarantee  of  quality,  with  50  years  of  gun- 
making  reputation  behind  it. 

Every  rifle  that  bears  the  name  "Winchester"  and 
that  is  marked  with  the  Winchester  Viewed  and 
Proved  stamp  has  been  fired  many  times  for  smooth 
action  and  accuracy,  and  with  excess  loads  for 
strength.  At  every  stage  of  Winchester  manufacture, 
machine  production  is  supplemented  by  human  crafts- 
manship.  It  is  a  fesr  and  adjustment  process. 

Write  for  details  of  Winchester  rifles, 
shotguns  and  ammunition 

The  Winchester  catalog  is  an  encyclopedia  on  rifles, 
shotguns  and  ammunition.  It  gives  detailed  specifica- 
tions of  these  five  famous  models  shown  here  and 
describes  at  length  the  principles  on  which  every  one 
of  the  world-renowned  Winchester  rifles  and  shotguns 
is  built.  Write  today.  We  will  mail  you  a  copy  free, 
postpaid, 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept.    W  D  5  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

HOME  DEFENSE  LEAGUES! 
We  have  a  Winchester  for  County  and 
Home  Defense  Leagues  which  is  meeting  with 
Universal  approval.  Many  Home  Defense 
l  eagues  throughout  the  United  States  have 
.tlready  been  equipped  with  this  gun. 


WINCHESTER 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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Is  Utah's  Alleged  Water  Shortage  Real? 


By  O.  W.  Israelsen  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station. 


Pioneer  settlers  in  various  parts  of 
Utah  frequently  tell  or  the  serious  water 
shortages  of  eariy  days,  and  of  the 
conflicts  which  arose  in  distributing 
water  to  various  claimants.  In  re- 
lating these  early  experiences,  they 
express  wonder  at  the  vast  increase 
in  the  area  of  land  brought  under 
irrigation  without  increasing  the 
water  supply.  Very  recently  one 
settler  of  1865  said  that  he  remember- 
ed when  Cache  Valley  irrigated  only 
one  fourth  of  the  land  that  it  now 
irrigates  with  the  same  quantity  of 
water. 

"At  that  time,  people  argued  that 
extension  of  irrigation  to  new  land 
without  building  reservoirs  was  im- 
possible," he  continued  "and  now  I 
believe  that  past  experience  proves 
that  we  shall  yet  irrigate  twice  as 
much  land  as  we  do  with  our  present 
water  supply." 

The  above  is  by  no  means  an  iso- 
lated case.  It  is  typical  of  similar  re- 
marks heard  during  the  last  two  years 
among  pioneer  irrigators  in  Uintah, 
Sanpete,  Sevier,  Piute,  Wayne,  Gar- 
field, Kane,  Washington,  Utah  and 
Salt  Lake  Counties;  the  principal 
irrigated  sections  <tt  Utah:  typical, 
not  only  in  Utah,  but  also  of  the 
Inter-mountain  West.  The  uni- 
formity of  attitude  evidence  by  such 
expressions  in  so  cany  sections  sug- 
gests a  deep-seated  change  of  irri- 
gation— farmer — public  opinion  con- 
cerning actual  water  needs  for  profi- 
table crop  production  and  this  new 
public  opinion  implies  that  Utah  is 
not  yet  experiencing  a  real  water 
shortage. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  marked 
change  in  opinion?  Does  the  sugar 
beet  crop,  which  has  so  largely  taken 
the  place  of  wheat  on  the  irrigated 
farm,  need  less  water  than  the  crop 
of  wheat?  Has  alfalfa,  or  any  crop 
in  fact,  so  changed  that  it  Mtually 
uses  less  water  now  than  it  aid  in 
years  past;  or  have  Utah's  climatic 
conditions,  soils,  methods  of  irri- 
gation, and  individual  irrigators  been 
so  changed  as  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  water  actually  needed  to  grow 
crops?  And  further,  if  significant 
changes  have  occurred,  that  have  de- 
creased the  amount  of  water  needed 
to  produce  crops,  and  hence  made 
the  alleged  water  shortage  only  ap- 
parent and  not  real,  are  these  changes 
still  continuing?  If  not,  is  it  desir- 
able and  within  the  power  of  Utah 
irrigators  to  so  change  existing  con- 
ditions that  a  real  water  shortage  will 
not  be  experienced  in  the  State  as  a 
whole  by  the  present  generation? 


Careful  examination  of  Utah's  irri- 
gation conditions,  past  and  present, 
warrants  the  assertion  that  the  change 
of  opinion  of  the  irrigation-public  has 
been  caused  by  two  general  move- 
ments: one  a  change  is  some  physical 
conditions;  the  other  an  inherent 
change  in  irrigators. 


irrigators.  Many  soils  have  been 
made  more  fertile  by  the  nitrogen 
added  through  the  growing  of  legume 
crops  as  well  as  by  the  addition  of 
manure;  and  increased  fertility 
actually  decreases  the  amount  of 
water  needed  to  grow  a  paying  crop. 
Others  have  been  so  saturated  with 


Storage  of  water  for  irrigation 
defers  the  time  of  a  real  water 
shortage. 


Tracing  the  depth  to  which  water 
penetrates  and  thus  avoiding  waste 
through  excessive  applications. 


Concrete  lined  canals  help  to  prevent  water  shortage. 


Sugar  beets  really  require  more 
water  than  wheat,  and  alfalfa  crops, 
like  others,  no  doubt  require  (other 
things  being  equal)  the  same  amounts 
of  water  as  they  did  formerly;  and 
hence  these  factors  have  not  conrti- 
buted  to  a  decrease  in  water  needs. 
Climatic  conditions  have  changed  but 
little,  if  any;  but  significant  changes 
have  no  doubt  occurred  in  soils,  irri- 
gation methods  and  in  the  individual 


water  that  they  now  need  little,  if  any 
irrigation.  These  things  are  now 
tending  to  extend  the  time  of  a  real 
water  shortage,  and  they  support  the 
belief  that  the  present  alleged  water 
shortage  is  only  apparent. 

Flood  waters  have  been  stored  for 
use  when  most  needed;  leaky  ditches 
have  been  puddled  and  lined;  un- 
level  lands  have  been  smoothed;  and 
small  continuous-flow  delivery  streams 


have  been  consolidated  into  large- 
stream  rotation  deliveries.  All  these 
improvements  have  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  land  area  supplied 
from  a  given  stream  system.  Only 
a  meager  beginning  has  been  made, 
however.  These  changes  are  now  go- 
ing on  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
continue  for  decades  to  come,  as  the 
number  of  people  in  the  State  in- 
creases and  the  value  of  making  the 
water  supply  cover  the  greatest  pos- 
sible area  of  land  becomes  more  fully 
appreciated.  At  that  time,  and  not 
until  then,  Utah  may  experience  a 
real  water  shortage. 

Significant  as  the  changes  in  mental 
attitude  of  individual  irrigators  have 
been,  herein  lies  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement,  and  the 
fundamental  basis  for  permanent  pro- 
gress, individual  attitude  toward 
water  rights  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  advances  in  physical  irrigation 
conditions.  Some  court  decrees  writ- 
ten more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
though  entirely  unfitted  to  present 
conditions,  are  tenaciously  adhered 
to,  despite  the  fact  that  adherence  to 
such  decrees  is  bad  for  both  the  in- 
dividual irrigator  and  the  public. 
Quantities  o,f  water  which  were  pro- 
perly and  beneficially  used  twenty 
years  ago  are  now  frequently  used 
very  wastefully.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  such  wastefulness  in  the  use  of 
water  under  old  decress  is  generally 
recognized,  many  irrigators  maintain 
that  they  must  use  their  full  share 
of  water  in  order  to  maintain  their 
decreed  rights,  and  unfortunately, 
this  conception  has  been  permitted  to 
grow,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
by  the  legislature  that  "beneficial  use 
of  water  shah  be  the  basis,  the  mea- 
sure, and  the  limit  of  all  rights  there- 
to." Use  of  excess  amounts  of  water 
to  maintain  rights  thereto  is  certain- 
ly not  "beneficial  use,"  and  whether 
or  not  such  practice  snail  continue 
must  be  decided  by  the  irrigators  of 
Utah.  If  they  decide  that  such  prac- 
tice shall  continue,  Utah's  alleged 
water  shortage  may  soon  become  real, 
whereas  if  they  decide  that  it  must 
be  stopped,  they  will  take  a  significant 
step  in  making  tha  alleged  water 
shortage  only  apparent.  And  the 
State's  irrigators  will,  no  doubt  base 
their  decision  on  that  condition  which 
is  likely  to  bring  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  or  which  will 
contribute  most  to  their  permanent 
productivity  of  Utah  soils  under  irri- 
gation and  thus  extend  the  time  of  a 
real  water  shortage.  The  iact  thai 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


MAKE  MORE  MONEY-PRODUCE  MORE  PORK 
You  are  assured  a  profit—Be  patriotic  and  raise  more  pigs 
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Trapping  Is 

Profitable 

Many  people  make  good  money  this 
season  of  the  year  in  doing  some 
trapping.  Furs  now  bring  a  good 
price  and  pay  well  for  the  cost  and 
time  of  getting  them. 

Good  Traps 

Good  traps  are  the  most  essential 
thing  to  select  in  the  matter  of  trap- 
per's equipment.  If  poor,  cheap  traps 
are  used  the  animals  will  either  pull 
out  or  twist  a  foot  off  and  escape. 
Thus  is  not  only  a  high-priced  pelt 
lost,  but  a  wiser  animal  is  left  to 
cause  others  of  its  kind  to  be  more 
cautious.  Watch  for  advertisements 
of  the  most  progressive  trapmaker's 
product  and  buy  what  appeals  to  you 
as  being  the  most  effective  device. 
You  should  buy  specially  designed 
traps  to  suit  the  particular  animals 
you  expect  to  trap.  For  instance,  the 
mink  is  an  agile  little  animal  that  is 
quite  hard  to  hold,  but  seldom  gnaws 
or  twists  out.  A  No.  2  double-spring 
trap  with  good  springs  is  the  proper 
thing  for  fox  and  raccoon.  A  high- 
gripping  trap  is  required  for  skunk 
and  muskrat  to  prevent  them  from 
gnawing  and  twisting  out. 

One  general  fault  of  traps  manufac- 
tured in  the  past  has  been  that  they 
gripped  too  low  on  the  animal's  leg. 
The  higher  any  trap  catches  an 
animal  the  less  chance  it  has  to 
escape. 

Care  of  Raw  Furs. 

However  successful  the  trapper  may 
be  at  catching  animals,  he  must 
present  the  furs  in  first-class  shape  if 
the  most  is  to  be  realized  in  dollars 
and  cents.  They  should  be  cased 
evenly  on  the  board  and  never  placed 
near  artificial  beat  or  in  the  sun  to 
cure.  All  burrs,  mud  and  such  foreign 
matter  should  be  combed  out  before 
sending  to  the  dealer. 

Habits  of  Animals 

It  is  necessary  to  know  thoroughly 
the  habits  of  the  animals  that  are  be- 
ing trapped  to  secure  the  most  pelts. 
Otter  and  mink  generally  stay  close 
to  the  watercourses  and  are  wander- 
ing animals  that  travel  long  distances, 
exploring  all  holes,  drift  piles,  tiles 
and  ditches.  Muskrat  and  skunk  are 
most  often  caught  at  their  .  dens, 
though  the  muskrat  will  wander  up 
the  bank  of  a  stream  searching  for 
food.  During  the  fall  they  will  make 
well-worn  slides  in  climbing  up  and 
down  the  bank  from  their  feeding 
places.  The  raccoon  is  a  semi-land 
animal,  generally  denning  in  bluffs  or 
hollow  trees  and  searching  along  the 
streams  for  its  food.  Foxes  generally 
stick  to  the  woods  and  ridges,  and 
here  is  where  to  look  for  their  trails 
and  dens. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  of  ani- 
mals thai  the  successful  trapper  takes 
advantage  of  in  making  sets.  For  in- 
stance, the  'coon  is  a  curious  animal 
that  will  invariably  investigate  any 
bright  object  in  the  water.  So  a  catch 
is  often  made  when  the  trap  pan  is 
merely  covered  with  tinfoil  and  set 
in  the  water  where  the  'coon  is  ac- 
customed to  feeding.  The  habit  of 
the  mink  to  explore  all  holes  and 
dens  makes  sets  at  such  places  very 
successful. 

Muskrat  and  Skunk  Trapping 

The  skunk  is  more  at  home  in 
rocky  and  hilly  country.  If  no  hills 
are  near  they  den  under  barns,  straw 
stacks  and  the  roots  of  an  up-turned 
tree.  Every  rocky  bluff  along  a 
stream  or  body  of  water  should  be 
searched  for  skunk  dens.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  whether  the  den  is  in 
use  or  not,  as  there  will  be  well-worn 
trails  leading  away  from  it  and 
shedded  hairs  lying  around  the  smooth, 
worn  mouth  of  the  den.  Generally 
the  odor  will  be  sufficiently  strong  to 
tell  whether  the  den  is  occupied. 

This  animal  is  easily  attracted  by 
tainted  meat  bait.  Chicken  is  best 
and  should  be  hung  up  over  the  trap 
near  their  trails  or  In  a  hollow  tree, 
if  one  is  near. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  muskrats  are 
busy  feeding  and  laying  up  a  winter's 
supply,  they  will  have  well-worn  trails 
and  slides  along  the  banks  of  streams 
that  will  be  easily  found.    Traps  set 
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Paige  Owners  Appreciate  New  Service 
Letters  of  Congratulation  Pouring  In 


INthe  picture,  J.  W.  Jackson  of  Fountain  Green,  one  of  Utah's  big  cattle  raisers,  is  seen  at  the 
wheel  of  his  new  Glendale  roadster.  Mr.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  first  Page  owners  to  recieve  a 
personal  call  from  the  now  famous  "yellow  streak"  service  car.  This  car,  driven  by  an  expert 
mechanic,  has  just  completed  a  tour  of  southern  Utah  and  is  now  on  the  way  around  the  northern 

section  of  the  state. 


Letters  from  all  over  the  state  of  Utah 
are  reaching  Sales  Manager  J.  E.  Windle 
of  the  Paige  Motor  Sales  company  from 
Paige  owners  who  are  voluntarily  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  of  the  new 
statewide  service  inaugurated  by  the 
company  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons. 

When  Mr.  Windle  first  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  continuous  all  year 
service  for  Paige  owners  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  without  cost  to  the  owners 
some  of  his  friends  appeared  a  bit  skepti- 
cal. They  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
idea  was  revolutionary  and  that  at  best 
it  could  be  regarded  as  only  an  experi- 
ment. Though  the  "yellow  service  car" 
has  been  on  the  road  only  two  weeks, 
Mr.  Windle  is  already  convinced  that  it 
has  more  than  justified  the  expense  in 
the  increased  satisfaction  of  the  big 
army  of  motorists  who  own  one  or  more 


of  the  famous  Paige  models. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  owners 
who  will  be  called  upon  while  the  car  is 
away  this  time: 

Paige  owners  in  Davis  county — Frank 
Smith,  Centerville;  J.  Holbrook,  Bounti- 
ful; M.  Holbrook,  Bountiful;  B.  Hol- 
brook, Bountiful;  E.  B.  Clark,  Farming- 
ton;  Bishop  Strlngham,  Bountiful. 

Paige  owners  in  Ogden  territory — D. 
O.  McKay,  676  Twenty-first  street;  R.  M. 
Jones,  Hooper,  Utah;  J.  W.  Dahl,  Hooper, 
Utah;  George  R.  Bennett,  Hooper,  Utah; 
H.  P.  Green,  Hooper,  Utah;  David  Hol- 
brook, Clearfield,  Utah;  George  Childs, 
Clinton,  Utah;  Alex  Patterson,  Roy,  Utah; 
George  D.  Bennett,  2673  Van  Buren;  Wal- 
ter Bingham,  445  Thirty-second  street; 
Ogden  commission,  2246  Washington  ave- 
nue. 

Paige  owners  in  Cache  valley — Lyman 


Marble,  Deweyville,  Utah;  Porter  Bar- 
nard, Deweyville,  Utah;  D.  D.  Butters, 
Lewiston,  Utah,  George  W.  Davis,  Avon, 
Utah;  H.  C.  Parker,  Wellsville,  Utah; 
J.  C.  Parker,  Wellsville,  Utah;  C.  W. 
Porter,  Logan,  Utah;  A.  Anderson,  Logan, 
Utah;  Alfred  Picot,  Logan,  Utah;  Alvin 
Nielson,  Milleville,  Utah;  R.  T.  Thornley, 
Smithfleld,  Utah;  W.  A.  Blair,  Lewiston, 
Utah;  Thomas  Bowden,  Lewiston,  Utah; 
A.  E.  Bowden,  Logan,  Utah;  J.  A. 
Thompson,  Clarkston,  Utah;  T.  S.  Karen, 
Lewiston,  Utah;  Jfc  D.  Baker,  Mendon, 
Utah;  Willard  Parker,  Wellsville,  Utah; 
John  Butters,  Clarkston,  Utah;  Mrs.  L. 
Mower,  Lewiston,  Utah;  Ralph  Spence, 
Wellsville,  Utah;  Robert  Murdock,  Logan, 
Utah;  James  Lishman,  Wellsville,  Utah. 

The  service  care  will  go  straight  through 
to  Logan  on  the  up  trip  and  will  make  all 
intervening  towns  on  its  return. 


DISTRIBUTORS  AFFECTED  BY  THIS  SUPERIOR  PAIGE  SERVICE 


Logan  Sales  &  Service  Co. 
Logan,  Utah. 
W.  H.  Barnard 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Paige  Motor  Sales  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Mack  B.  Crome 
Bountiful,  Utah. 
W.  H.  Vowles 
Tooele,  Utah. 
Walter  Evans 
Park  City,  Utah. 


Pope  Garage 
Evanston,  Wyoming. 
Booth  Mercantile  Co. 
Midvale,  Utah. 
W.  A.  Hines 
Provo,  Utah. 


Helper  Garage 
Helper,  Utah. 
Williams  &  Preston 
Ely,  Nevada. 
Auto  Lodge 
Myton,  Utah. 


PAIGE  MOTOR  SALES  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City 


at  the  foot  of  the  side  or  in  the  trials, 
with  sticks  stuck  up  to  guide  them  in 
the  trap  will  be  producive  of  many 
rats.  The  trap  should  be  lightly 
covered  with  mud  or  fine  leaves,  as  a 
'coon  or  mink  is  liable  to  happen 
along  and  get  caught. 

One  of  the  best  baits  I  have  used  for 
muskrats  is  parsnip,  with  apples  a 
close  second.  Oil  of  anise  is  a  good 
scent  bait  for  use  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  bait  should  be  placed  on 
a  stick  over  the  trap  if  no  thieves  are 
in  the  community,  otherwise  place  the 
bait  around  the  trap  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  will  not  be  noticed  by  a 
passerby. 

 o  

FARM  ADVERTISING  PAYS 

IN  DOLLARS  AND  CENTS 
W.  E.  Grimes. 

It  offers  valuable  opportunity  to 
farmers  with  special  product,  farm  ad- 
vertising pays — and  pays  wel!. 

A  distinctive  farm  naL  .  is  one  of 
the  best  means  of  advertising  at  the 


command  of  the  farmer.  Sight  of  the 
farm  name  should  instantly  bring  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer  the  idea  of 
the  special  product,  or  the  exceptional- 
ly good  stock  or  fruit  for  which  that 
farm  is  known.  When  the  reader  of 
a  paper,  or  the  passer-by  on  the  road, 
sees  the  name  he  immediately  associ- 
ates it  with  "Durocs,"  "Jorsey  milk," 
or  "big  red  apples,"  the  product 
specialized  in  by  the  owner  of  the 
farm. 

Advertising  offers  greater  oppor- 
tunities to  tiie  farmer  with  the  special 
product  than  it  does  to  the  general 
farmer.  If  he  raises  considerable  good 
seed  corn  or  wheat,  or  has  fine  pure- 
bred stock  he  will  do  well  to  advertise 
in  farm  papers  of  his  state.  To  the 
farmer  who  is  producing  considerable 
amount  of  products  of  high  quality  the 
farm  paper  probably  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  profitable  returns  on 
the  investment. 

The  local  paper  and  the  bulletin 
board  are  used  principally  as  a  means 


of  selling  direct  to  neighbors  or 
passers-by.  These  reach  only  a  lim- 
ited territory  and  should  bo  used  when 
a  few  products  are  to  be  sold.  Send- 
ing post  cards  and  circulars  through 
the  mail  is  rather  expensive  consider- 
ing the  number  of  persons  reached 
Advertising  through  the  mails  is  ef- 
fective when  one  wishes  to  sell  a  large 
amount  of  a  product  to  a  grocer  or 
wholesaler  and  a  personal  appeal  is 
needed. 

"The  extent  to  which  a  farmer  may 
profitably  advertise  and  the  method 
he  should  use  is  an  individual  prob- 
lem which  he  must  solve  for  himself. 
He  must  determine  whether  he  can 
find  a  better  market  for  what  he  has 
to  sell  and  whether  the  increased 
sales  and  better  price  will  justify  the 
expense  of  advertising." 


Fresh  air  and  sunlignt  combat 
disease  in  the  stable.  Dairy  barns 
should  be  airy  barns.  Ventilation  IB 
conservation. 
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The  Feeding  of  Silage 

To  Dairy  Cows 

By  J.  E.  Dorman,  U.  S.  Dairy  Division. 

"Many  Utah  Dairymen  are  feeding  Parts 

silage  this  season  for  the  first  time    Corn  chop,  or  chopped  barley   4 

and  a  report  has  been  circulated  that    Wheat  bran    2 

when  silage  is  fed  no  other  feed  is  Linseed-oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal  1 
necessary.  This  is  not  true.  While  In  case  the  hay  used  is  not  of  this 
silage  is  an  excellent  feed,  it  is  not  a  kind  some  of  tha  corn  chop  may  be  re- 
complete  one  for  dairy  stock.  It  is  too  placed  by  linseed  or  cottonseed  meal, 
bulky  and  watery  and  contains  an  in-  In  many  instances  brewers'  dried 
sufficient  amount  of  protein  and  min-  grains  or  crushed  oats  may  be  profi- 
eral  matter  to  meet  the  requirements  tably  substitued  for  the  bran,  and  often- 
of  the  dairy  cow.  It  should  De  fed  in  times  gluten  products  can  be  used  to 
combination  with  some  leguminous  advantage  in  place  of  bran  or  oil  meals, 
hay,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa  or  cow-pea  Time  to  Feed, 
hay.  These  will  tend  to  correct  the  Tne  time  to  feed  silage  is  directly 
deficiencies  of  tne  silage  in  dry  mat-  after  milking  or  at  least  several  hours 
ter,  protein  and  mineral  matter.  Corn  before  milking.  I?  fed  immediately  be- 
silage  and  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  make  fore  milking  tne  silage  odors  may  pass 
a  satisfactory  and  fairly  well  balanced  through  the  cow's  body  into  tne  milk, 
ration  and  an  economical  milk  flow  can  Besides,  the  milk  may  receive  some 
be  obtained  on  this  alone.  However,  taints  directly  from  cue  stable  air.  On 
a  grain  ration  fed  in  addition  to  the  the  other  hand,  if  feeding  is  done  sub- 
silage  and  alfalfa  to  cows  in  full  milk  sequent  to  milking,  the  volatile  silage 
is  desirable  because  it  will  add  odors  will  have  been  thrown  off  be- 
strength  which  tends  to  lengthen  the  fore  the  next  milking  hour.  Silage  is 
lactation  period.  usually  fed  twice  a  day.  Many  objec- 
Amount  to  Feed.  tions  have  been  made  to  the  feeding 

The  amount  of  silage  to  feed  a  cow  of  silage,  some  condenseries  even  re- 
will  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the  fu.s.mg  to  taeir  patrons  use  it.  These 
animal  to  consume  feed.  She  should  objections  are  becoming  less  common, 
be  fed  as  much  as  she  will  clean  up  since  milk  from  cows  fed  silaSe  in  a 
without  waste  when  consumed  along  Pr°Per  manner  is  in  no  way  impaired; 
with  her  nay  and  grain.  Raise  or  furthermore  there  is  nothing  about  sil- 
lower  the  amount  until  the  proper  a§e  that  w11  impair  the  health  of  the 
quantity  is    ascertained.     Generally  animals- 

speaKing,  a  good  cow  should  be  fed  „       Feeding  Frozen  Silage, 

just  short  of  the  limit  of  ber  appetite.  ,  F1rozen          must  be  thawed  Defore 

If  she  refuses  any  of  her  feed  it  should  ,feedin?:  V  Jt  13  ^ea.  siv?n  immediate- 

be  reduced  at  once.   The  small  breeds  ly  to  the  cows  before  decomposition 

will  eat  25  or  30  pounds  per  day;  the  sets      n1°.hJarn}  wjn  result.  from  feed" 

large  breeds  40  or  more;    and    the  mgt  *h.is  kmd  of  silage;  neither  is  the 

mediumsized  ones  amounts. varying  be-  ?utritive  value  known  to  be  changed 

tween.  m  any  way- 

Silage  for  Calves,  Bulls  and  Dry  Cows 

Rations.  Calves  may  be  fed  silage  as  soon 

Ironclad  directions  for  feeding  cows  as  they  are  old  enough  to  eat  it. 

can  not  be  given.  In  general,  however,  It  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance 

they  should  be  supplied  with  all  the  that  the  silage  be  free  from  mold  or 

roughage  they  will  clean  up  with  grain  decay  when  given  to    calves  than 

in  proportion  to  butterfat  produced,  when  given  to  mature  stock.  They 

The  hay  will  ordinarily  range  between  may  be  given  at  all  times  all  the  sil- 

5  and  12  pounds  per  cow  per  day  when  age  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Yearling 

fed  in  connection  with  silage.    For  calves  will  consume  about  one-half 

Holsteins  1  pound  of  concentrates  for  as  much  as  mature  stock  that  is, 

each  4  pounds  of  milk  produced  will  from  15  to  20  or  more  pounds  a  day. 

prove  about  right.    Kor    Jerseys    1  When  supplemented  with  some  good 

pound  for  each  3  pounds  of  milk  or  leguminous  hay,  little,  if  any,  grain 

iess  wili  come  nearer  meeting  the  re-  will  be  required  to  keep  the  calves 

quirements.     The  grain    for    other  in  a  thrifty,  growing  coniution. 

breeds  will  vary  between  these  two  There  is  a  decided  opinion  among 

according  to  the  quality  of  milk  pro-  some  breeders  of  dairy  stock  that  a 

duced.    A  good  rule  is  to  feed  seven  large  allowance  of  silage  is  detrimen- 

times  as  much  grain  as  there  is  but-  tal  to  the  breeding  qualities  of  the 

terfat  produced.  bull.    Whether  there  is  any  scientific 

The  following  rations    have    been  foundation  for  this  opinion  remains 

found  satisfactory:  to  be  determined.    Pending  further 

For  a  1,300-pound  cow  yielding  40  investigations,  however,  it  is  advis- 

pounds  of  milk  testing  3.6  per  cent:  able  to  limit  the  allowance  to  about 

,  12  pounds  of  silage  a  day  for  each 

sn                                              40  1'000  Pounds  of  live  weight.  When 

Clover  "cowDea" "or"  alfalfa 'hav 10  fed  ln  this  amount  silaSe  is  thought 

rrain                                          in  to  be  a  good,  cheap  and  safe  feed  for 

tmmure                                  io  bullg    It  should  of  course  be  supple- 

*  or  the  same  cow  yielding  20  pounds  mented  with  n       and  with  ^ 

oi  6.o  per  cent  milk.  allowance  of  grain  also  in  the  case  of 

q.,0_                                       Un^A  bulls  doing  active  service  or  growing 

a,*ase                                           4U  rapidiy 

Clover,  cowpea,  or  alfalfa  hay            5  Cows  wheQ  dry  wl„  consume  al_ 

«  oftn      "  \ \'Ta\ oa  m08t  as  much  roughage  as  when  they 

J     a  ^0-pound    cow    yielding    30  arQ  m„ked     sn                    „  form 

pounds  of  5  per  cent  milk.  the  pr,ncipal  ingredient  of  the  ration; 

gjl  in  fact,  with  25  to  40  pounds  of  sil- 

r,.  „   ., "              ,o  age  and  a  small  supplementary,  feed 

Cloyer,  cowpea,  or  alfalfa  hay         10  of  cloveFj  cowpea>  or  alfalfa  ^  say 

Orain  mixture                                11  5  to  6  p0undg  a  day,  the  cows  will 

A  good  grain  mixture  to  be  used  in  keep  in  good  flesh  and  even  make 

a  ration  which  includes    silage    and  some  gain.    Cows  in  thin  flesh  should 

some  sort  of  leguminous  hay  is  com-  receive  in  addition  a  small  amou.it 

posed  of:  of  gTain.    Silage  will  tend  to  keep 


Feeding  Beet  Pulp 

and  Molasses 

Written  for  Millard  County  Farm  Bureau  News  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  U.  A.  C. 


Livestock  appear  in  their  roll  of 
highest  service  to  mankind  when  their 
growth  and  gain  in  weight  are  made 
from  waste  and  by-products  not  suit- 
ed directly  for  human  food.  In  most 
sections  of  the  State  there  are  avail- 
able only  a  limited  number  of  such 
feeds  at  prices  sufficiently  low  to 
justify  their  use.  When  ten  dollars 
worth  of  a  by-product  feed  will  not 
produce  as  much  gain  in  weight  in 
cattle  as  ten  donars  worth  of  wheat, 
or  some  other  feed  which  is  suitable 
for  direct  human  consumption,  it  is 
not  good  economy  for  the  feeder  of 
beef  cattle  to  use  the  by-product  in 
the  ration.  Probably  in  these  ab- 
normal times  when  the  value  of 
human  food  cannot  be  completely 
estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  the 
feeder  can  well  contribute  a  little  to 
the  common  good  by  feeding  by-pro- 
ducts even  though  their  feeding 
value  is  somewhat  less  tha  i  grains 
having  a  human  food  value. 

In  sections  near  sugar  factories 
two  by-products  are  available  for 
cattle  feeds  which  can  very  largely  re- 
place the  grain  in  the  ration.  These 
are  wet  beet  pulp  and  beet  molasses. 
The  pulp  contains  so  much  water 
(about  90  per  cent)  that  the  cost  of 
hauling  it  any  considerable  distance 
from  the  factory  prohibits  its  very 
wide  use.  Molasses,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  a  more  concentrated  feed, 
can  be  fed  at  greater  distances.  Both, 
however,  are  feeds  which  require  for 
successful  results,  special  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  feeder  and  careful  obser- 
vation throughout  the  feeding  period. 

They  are  carbohydrate  in  nature 
and  are  also  rather  laxative.  Such 
characteristics  suggest  that  they 
would  best  combine  with  sot. a  high 
protein,  rather  constipating  roughage. 
A  single  roughage  having  these  two 
characters  is  hard  to  find.  The  pro- 
tein can  well  be  supplied  in  alfalfa 
hay,  while  straw  will  help  to  counter- 
act the  laxative  effect  of  the  other 
feeds  and  will  at  the  same  time  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  ration. 

the  whole  system  in  good  condition 
and  in  this  way  lessen  the  troubles 
incident  to  parturition. 

Silage  for  Summer  Feeding 

One  of  the  most  trying  seasons  of 
the  year  for  the  dairy  cow  is  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer  and  early  fall.  At 
this  season  the  pastures  are  often 
short  or  dried  up,  and  in  such  cases 
it  is  a  common  mistake  of  dairymen 
to  let  their  cows  drop  off  in  flow  of 
milk  through  lack  of  feed.  Later  they 
find  it  impossible  to  restore  the  milk 
flow,  no  matter  how  iae  cows  are  fed. 
Good  dairy  practice  demands  that  the 
milK  flow  be  maintained  at  a  high 
level  all  the  time  from  partiurition  to 
drying  off.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  supply  some  feed  to  take 
the  place  of  the  grass.  The  easiest 
way  to  do  this  is  by  means  of  silage. 
Silage  is  cheaper  and  decidedly  more 
convenient  to  use  than  soiling  crops. 

The  amount  to  feed  will  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  pastures, 
varying  all  the  way  from  10  pounds 
to  a  full  winter  feed  of  40  pounds.  It 
should  be  remembered  in  this  con- 
nection that  silage  contains  a  low 
percentage  of  protein,  so  that  the 
greater  the  amount  of  silage  fed  the 
greater  must  be  the  amount  of  pro- 
tein in  the  supplementary  feeds  to 
properly  balance  the  ration. 


The  particular  combination  of  these 
feeds  which  will  give  best  results 
will  depend  upon  the  relative  prices 
of  the  feeds,  the  age  of  the  cattle  to 
be  fed,  and  the  object  for  which  they 
are  fed.  Where  alfalfa  hay  is  relative- 
ly cheap,  say  below  $7  per  ton,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  feed  a  fairly  liberal 
allowance  of  hay.  With  high  priced 
hay,  on  the  other  nand  the  animals 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat  as  much 
pulp  and  straw  as  is  consistent  with 
good  gains.  The  allowance  of  mo- 
lasses will  be  governed  chiefly  by  the 
ability  of  the  animals  to  consume  it 
without  injury.  When  it  is  to  be  fed 
for  only  a  short  time,  as  in  case  of 
fattening  animals,  a  larger  amount 
can  be  fed  than  is  safe  for  breeding 
stock  on  feed  for  a  longer  period. 
Fattening  animals  have  been  fed  with 
safety  from  4  to  6  pounds  of  molasses 
for  each  1000  pounds  liveweight  of 
steers.  The  amount  which  can  be  safe- 
ly fed  to  breeding  stock  has  not  been 
definitely  determined.  Probably  not 
.  more  than  one  half  that  suggested  for 
fattening  stock  should  be  given.  Straw 
can  well  be  kept  in  a  rack  before  the 
animals  at  all  times.  Usually,  pulp 
can  also  be  fed  in  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. Exception  to  this  must  be  made 
where  the  puip  is  hauled  any  great 
distance. 

The  following  ration  can  be  taken 
as  a  standard  for  fattening  cattle, 
variations  being  made  as  the  individ- 
uality of  the  animals  may  necessitate. 
The  weights  suggested  are  for  each 
1000  pounds  live  weight  and  should 
be  fed  only  after  gradually  accustom- 
ing the  animals  to  the  new  feeds. 

Alfalfa  hay  15 —  20  pounds. 

Beet  pulp     90 — 125  pounds 

Molasses        4 —    6  pounds 

Straw  at  will. 

During  the  finishing  period  it  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  add  from 
3  to  5  pounds  of  grain.  Some  grain 
may  be  advisable  throughout.  The 
amount  under  any  condition  can  only 
be  determined  by  the  careful  obser- 
vation of  the  feeder  in  charge. 

To  make  it  a  real  "war  ration"  the 
grain  in  most  sections  of  the  State 
could  well  be  bran  and  shorts.  In 
most  cases  this  will  also  be  cheaper 
than  the  grain.  Low  grade  wheat, 
barley,  corn,  or  rye  are  all  suitable 
where  grain  is  to  be  added.  It  will 
probably  pay  to  grind  all  of  these 
grains,  otherwise  a  considerable 
quantity  may  pass  through  the 
animals  unutilized. 

To  prevent  waste,  the  hay  and  straw 
should  usually  be  fed  in  racks,  the 
molasses  can  be  diluted  and  sprinkled 
over  the  hay  or  straw  or  it  can  be 
poured  over  the  pulp  and  fed  with  or 
without  grain  in  regular  feed  bunks. 
The  bunk  should  be  of  2  inch  material 
with  4x4  legs.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
brace  it  well.  The  bunk  is  made  as  a 
shallow  wagon  bed  on  legs.  The  box 
part  proper  is  about  8  inches  deep 
and  3%  to  4  feet  wide.  It  should 
stand  on  4x4  legs  so  that  the  top  of 
the  bunk  is  about  3%  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  very  muddy  feed  lots  it 
may  be  advisable  to  build  a  6-foot 
plank  platform  on  each  side  of  the 
bunk  to  keep  the  animals  out  of  the 
mud  while  feeding.  Where  the  lots 
are  good  size  the  bunk  can  be  moved 
from  time  to  time  to  the  drier  places 
About  3  feet  on  the  side  of  the  bunk 
should  be  allowed  for  each  mature 
animal. 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  COTTAGE 

CHEESE  ON  THE  FARM 

K.  J.  Matheson  and  F.  R.  Cammack. 
A  Desirable  Food  Easily  Prepared. 

Cottage  cheese  can  be  made  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  home  with  little  labor 
and  expense.  It  is  a  palatable, 
nourishing  product  that  furnishes  a 
means  of  utilizing  skim  mils  to  excel- 
lent .advantage. 

Cottage  cheese,  a  most  palatable 
and  nutritious  product,  is  one  of  the 
few  varieties  of  cheese  wnich  can  he 
manufactured  on  a  small  scale.  It 
furnishes  a  convenient  and  economi- 
cal means  for  using  skim  milk  as  a 
human  food,  and  supplies,  more 
cheaply  than  meat,  the  protein  or 
body-building  part  of  the  diet.  In 
fact,  pound  for  pound,  it  contains  25 
per  cent  more  protein  than  a  medium- 
fat  side  of  heef  and  costs  about  half 
as  much. 

The  haphazard  methods  used  in  the 
making  of  this  product,  together  with 
the  lack  of  simple  and  easily  available 
directions,  probably  are  responsible 
for  the  small  quantities  made  and  con- 
sumed in  the  farm  home.  Uncertain- 
ty of  results  and  defects  in  the  finish- 
ed product  also  have  been  causes  for 
discouragement  to  the  beginner.  It 
is  hoped,  however,  that  hy  following 
the  directions  given  in  this  bulletin  a 
better  and  more  uniform  product  may 
be  obtained. 

For  making  the  cheese  in  small 
quantities  for  home  use  a  very  simple 
process  and  ordinary  household  equip- 
ment will  suffice.  But  if  it  is  desired 
to  market  the  product  and  to  insure 
good,  uniform  quality  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  follow  somewhat  more  elabor- 
ate methods.  Details  sometimes  must 
be  modified  according  to  conditions, 
and  only  experience  will  give  profici- 
ency. 

Quality  and  its  Requisites. 

Cottage  cheese  is  judged  by  its 
flavor  and  texture.  A  high-quality 
cheese  should  have  a  clean,  mild,  acid 
flavor  and  a  texture  smooth,  free  from 
lumps,  and  uniform  or  homogeneous 
throughout.  The  undesirable  flavors 
commonly  found  are  described  as  un- 
clean, tasteless,  too  acid,  and  some- 
times even  bitter.  Flavor  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  clean,  sweet 
skim  milk  and  a  good  "starter,"  but 
texture  depends  largely  upon  careful 
manipulation  during  the  making  pro- 
cess. Good,  clean  skim  milk,  clean 
utensils,  and  careful  attention  to  the 
details  of  making  are  essential  to  good 
quality  in  the  product. 

Good   Skim    Milk  Necessary. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  pro- 
duction of  good  cottage  cheese  is  the 
quality  of  the  milk  itself.  MilK  which 
is  dirty  or  has  undergone  any  ab- 
normal fermentation  is  undesirable. 
The  fresher  the  milk  the  more  satis- 
factory it  is  for  cheesemaking,  be- 
cause then  it  is  possible  to  direct  and 
control  the  souring.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  the  milk  proper  at- 
tention, both  at  the  time  of  its  produc- 
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tion  and  in  all  its  subsequent  handling. 
The  temperature  at  which  it  is  kept 
from  the  time  of  production  until 
made  into  cheese  determines  in  a 
large  measure  the  quality  of  the 
cheese.  For  best  results  milk  should 
be  kept  cool,  at  50  degrees  F.  or 
lower,  if  possible,  until  it  is  to  he 
made  into  cheese. 

Cleanliness  of  Utensils. 

The  material  and  construction  of 
all  equipment  used  in  handling  milk 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
should  be  smooth  and  free  from  cre- 
vices, so  as  to  allow  easy  and  efficient 
Cleaning.  The  most  scrupulous  care 
should  he  exercised  in  order  to  keep 
all  utensils  sweet  and  clean.  For 
cleaning  utensils  the  folio— ing  method 
is  advised: 

1.  Rinse  with  cold  water. 

2.  Wash  and  scrub  with  hot  water 
to  which  a  cleaning  powder  has  heen 
added. 

3.  Rinse  in  hot  water  ahove  a  tem- 
perature of  150  degrees  F. 

4.  Steam  or  immerse  in  boiling 
water  for  five  minutes. 

5.  Place  all  equipment  in  a  clean 
place  free  from  dust. 

A  Simple  Way  to  Make  Small  Quanti- 
ties for  Home  Use. 
One  gallon  of  skim  milk  will  make 
about  iy2  pounds  of  cheese.  If  the 
milk  is  sweet  it  should  be  placed  in 
a  pan  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a 
clean,  warm  place  at  a  temperature  of 
about  75  degrees  F.  until  it  clabbers. 
The  clabbered  milk  should  have  a 
clean,  sour  flavor.  Ordinarily  this 
will  take  about  30  hours,  but  when  it 
is  desirable  to  hasten  the  process  a 
small  quantity  o,f  clean-flavored  sour 
milk  may  he  mixed  with  the  sweet 
milk. 

As  soon  as  the  milk  has  thickened  or 
firmly  clabbered  it  should  be  cut  into 
pieces  2  inches  square,  after  which 
the  curd  should  be  stirred  thoroughly 
with  a  spoon.  Place  the  pan  of 
broken  curd  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water 
so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  100 
degrees.  F.  Cook  at  that  temperature 
for  about  30  minutes,  during  which 
time  stir  gently  with  a  spoon  for  1 
minute  at  5-minute  intervals. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  heating, 
pour  the  curd  and  whey  into  a  small 
cheesecloth  bag  (a  clean  salt  bag  will 
do  nicely)  and  hang  the  bag  on  a  fruit- 
strainer  rack  to  drain,  or  the  curd 
may  be  poured  into  a  colander  or  a 
strainer  over  which  a  piece  of 
cheesecloth  has  been  laid.  After  5  or 
10  minutes  work  the  curd  toward  the 
center  with  a  spoon.  Raising  and 
lowering  the  ends  of  the  cloth  helps 
to  make  the  whey  drain  faster.  To 
complete  the  draining  tie  the  ends  of 
the  bag  together  and  hang  it  up. 
Since  there  is  some  danger  that  the 
curd  will  become  too  dry,  draining 
should  stop  when  the  whey  ceases  to 
flow  in  a  steady  stream. 

The  curd  is  then  emptied  from  the 
hag  and  worked  with  a  spoon  or  a 
butter  paddle  until  it  becomes  fine  in 
grain,  smooth,  and  of  the  consistency 
o,f  mashed  potatoes.  Sour  or  sweet 
cream  may  be  added  to  increase  the 
smoothness  and  palatability  and  im- 
prove the  flavor.  Then  the  cheese  is 
salted  according  to  taste,  about  one 
teaspoonful  to  a  pound  of  curd. 

Because  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
cheese  can  be  made,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  it  often  so  that  it  may  be  eaten 
fresh,  although  if  it  is  kept  cold  it 
will  not  spoil  for  several  days.  If 
the  cheese  is  not  to  be  eaten  promptly 
it  should  be  stored  in  an  earthenware 
or  glass  vessel  rather  than  in  one  of 
tin  or  wood,  and  kept  in  a  cold  place. 

The  Use  of  Starters. 

The  first  step  in  the  making  of  cot- 
tage cheese  is  to  sour  or  ripen  the 
milk.  If  care  has  heen  used  in  the 
production  and  handling  of  milk,  a 
good  grade  of  cheeso  may  be  made  .by 
allowing  the  milk  to  sour  naturally. 
Uncertainty  o>f  results  and  lack  of  uni- 
formity in  the  cheese,  however,  have 
caused  many  to  resort  to  a  more  de- 
finite means  of  controlling  ferment- 
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ation  or  souring  by  the  use  of  starters. 
Some  of  the  dangers  and  disadvan- 
tages of  natural  souring  are — 

1.  Slow  coagulation  of  curdling. 

2.  Gassy  and  undesirable  ferment- 
ations, causing  loss  of  curd  in  whey. 

3.  Bitter  and  other  undesirable 
flavors. 

4.  Lack    of    uniformity    in  the 

cheese. 

When  cottage  cheese  is  to  he  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  it  is  advis- 
able to  use  a  starter.  Starters  aid 
and  hasten  acid  fermentation  and 
tend  to  suppress  and  eliminate  unde- 
sirable fermentation.  A  starter,  in 
brief,  is  a  quantity  of  milk  in  which 
the  acid-forming  bacteria  have  grown 
until  the  milk  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  them.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
starters,  commercial  and  homemade. 
Commercial  .Starters. 

When  cottage  cheese  is  to  be  made 
on  a  large  scale  it  is  advisable  to  use 
a  commercial  starter,  obtainable  from 
a  reliable  starter  company  or  through 
a  dairy-supply  house.  The  small  pack- 
age of  starter,  which  may  be  either 
liquid  or  solid,  is  added  to  a  pint  of 
pasteurized  skim  milk  and  the  milk 
covered  and  set  away  at  75  degrees  F. 
to  sour.  This  is  called  a  "mother 
starter."  After  curdling  or  coagulation, 
a  teaspoonful  of  the  "mother  starter" 
is  added  to  a  quart  of  pasteurized 
skim  milk,  which,  when  coagulated, 
is  used  to  ripen  the  milk  for  cheese- 
making.  In  pasteurizing  milk  for 
starters,  it  is  heated  to  175  degrees  F. 
and  held  at  that  temperature  for  30 
minutes,  after  which  it  is  cooled  to  75 
degrees  F.  before  the  starter  is  added. 

Homemade  Starters. 

Homemade  starters  are  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Clean  thoroughly  and  boll  for 
five  minutes  several  pint  fruit  jars  or 
wide-mounthed  bottles,  together  with 
tops  or  tumblers  for  covering  them. 
(Fig.  1.)  After  boiling,  keep  the  jars 
or  bottles  covered  to  prevont  the  en- 
trance of  bacteria. 

2.  Select  several  pint  samples  of 
fresh  milk,  put  into  the  jarB  or  bottles, 
cool  to  75  degrees  F.,  cover  and  keep 
at  that  temperature  until  curdling 
occurs. 

3.  The    curdling    or  coagulation 
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should  take  place  in  about  30  hours. 
An  ideal  curd  should  be  firm,  smooth, 
marblelike,  free  from  holes  or  gas- 
bubbles,  and  should  show  little  separ- 
ation of  the  whey.  To  be  a  good 
starter  the  curd  should  have  a  clean, 
sharp,  sour  or  acid  flavor. 

4.  Select  the  sample  that  most 
closely  meets  these  conditions  and" 
propagate  it.   This  is  done  as  follows: 

a.  Prepare,  shortly  before  using,  a 
quart  jar  or  bottle  and  a  teaspoon 
according  to  the  method  described  in 
paragraph  1. 

•b.  Fill  the  jar  or  bottle  with  fresh 
skim  milk  and  pasteurize  by  heating 
to  175  degrees  F.  and  keeping  at  that 
temperature  for  30  minutes. 

c.  Cool  to  75  degrees  F.  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  curdled  milk  or  star- 
ter described  in  paragraph  3,  and  set 
away  to  curdle. 

d.  Propagate  the  starter  from  day 
to  day  until  one  is  found  with  desir- 
able qualities.  In  doing  this  repeat 
steps  a,  b,  and  c,  but  in  the  last  use 
the  starter  of  the  day  before  instead 
of  that  originally  mentioned  in  para- 
graph 3. 

Pasteurization. 
While  for  small-scale  operations  the 
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pasteurization  of  milk  may  not  always 
be  practicable,  it  permits  a  better  con- 
trol of  the  fermentations,  increases 
the  yield  of  cheese,  and  renders  the 
product  safe  from  disease-producing 
organisms.  If  milk  is  pasteurized  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a  vigor- 
ous starter  for  ripening.  Otherwise, 
great  difficulty  is  found  in  draining 
the  curd,  and  as  a  result  the  cheese 
probably  is  spoiled. 

Skim  milk  is  pasteurized  for  making 
cottage  cheese  by  heating  it  in  a  pail, 
can  or  vat  to  a  temperature  of  145  de- 
grees F.  and  holding  it  at  that  tem- 
perature for  30  minutes.  The  milk 
then  is  cooled  quickly  to  75  degrees 
F.,  when  it  is  ready  for  adding  the 
starter. 


WAYS  TO  USE  COTTAGE  CHEESE 
Suggestion  by  the  Department  of 

Agriculture. 
Cottage  cheese  is  richer  in  protein 
than  most  meats  and  is  very  much 
cheaper.  Every  pound  contains  more 
than  three  ounces  of  protein,  the 
source  of  nitrogen  for  body  building, 
ft  is  a  valuable  source  of  energy  also, 
though  not  so  high  as  foods  with 
more  fat.  It  follows  that  its  value  in 
this  respect  can  be  greatly  increased 
by  serving  it  with  cream,  as  is  so 
commonly  done. 

Cottage  cheese  alone  is  an  appetiz- 
ing and  nutritious  dish.  It  may  also 
be  served  with  sweet  or  sour  cream, 
and  some  people  add  a  little  sugar, 
or  chives,  chopped  onion,  or  caraway 
seed. 

The  following  recipes,  according  to 
home  economics  specialists  of  the  de- 
partment, illustrate  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  cottage  cheese  may  be  ser: 
ved: 

Cottage  Cheese  With   Preserves  and 
Jellies. 

Pour  over  cottage  cheese  any  fruit 
preserves,  such  as  strawberries,  figs, 
or  cherries.  Serve  with  bread  or 
crackers.  If  preferred,  cottage  cheese 
balls  may  be  served  separately  and 
eaten  with  the  preserver.  A  very  at- 
tractive dish  may  be  made  by  dropping 
a  bit  of  jelly  into  a  nest  of  the  cottage 
cheese. 

Cottage  Cheese  Sa'ad. 

Mix  thoroughly  one  pound  of 
cheese,  one  and  one-half  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cream,  one  tablespoonful  of 
chopped  parsley,  and  salt  to  taste. 
First,  fill  a  rectangular  tin  mold  with 
cold  water  to  chill  and  wet  the  sur- 
face; line  the  bottom  with  waxed 
paper,  then  pack  in  three  layers  of  the 
cheese,  putting  two  or  three  parallel 
strips  of  pimiento,  fresh  or  canned 
between  the  layers.  Cover  with  wax- 
ed paper  and  set  in  a  cool  place  until 
ready  to  serve;  then  run  a  knife 
around  the  sides  and  invert  the  mold. 
Cut  in  slices  and  serve  on  lettuce 
leaves  with  French  dressing  and 
wafers  or  thin  bread-and-butter  sand- 
wiches. Minced  olives  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  parsley,  and  chopped 
nuts  also  may  be  added. 

Cottage  Cheese  Rolls. 
(To  be  used  like  meat  rolls.) 

A  large  variety  of  rolls,  suitable 
for  serving  as  the  main  dish  at  din- 
ner, may  be  made  by  combining 
legumes  (beans  of  various  kinds,  cow- 
peas,  lentils,  or  peas)  with  cottage 
cheese,  and  adding  bread  crumbs  to 
make  the  mixture  thick  enough  to 
form  into  a  roll.  Beans  are  usually 
mashed,  but  peas  or  small  Lima  beans 
may  be  combined  whole  with  bread 
crumbs  and  cottage  cheese,  and 
enough  of  the  liquor  in  which  the 
vegetables  nave  been  cooked  should 
be  added  to  get  the  right  consistency; 
or,  instead  of  beans  or  peas,  chopped 
spinach,  beet  tops,  or  head  lettuce 
may  be  added. 

Boston  Roast. 

1  pound  can  of  kidney  beans,  or 
equivalent  quantity  of  cooked  beans. 

V2  pound  of  cottage  cheese. 

Bread  crumbs. 

Salt. 

MaBh  the  beans  or  put  them  through 
a  meat  grinder.  Add  the  cheese  and 
broad  crumbs  enough  to  make  the 
mixture  sufficiently  stiff  to  lie  form- 
ed into  a  roll.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  basting  occasionally  wuh  but- 
ter or  other  fat,  and  water.  Serve 
with  tomato  sauce.  This  dish  may  be 
flavored  with  chopped  onions  cooked 
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gasoline— 50%  saving  in  fuel  cost.  They  will  use  gasoline  too.  Think  of  finding 
this  low  operating  cost  feature  combined  with  simplicity— light  weight — 

substantial,  fool-proof  construction— gun  barrel  cylinder  bore— leak- 
proof  compression— and  in  addition  to  all  this,  Built-in  Magneto — 
in  an  engine  that's  Quick  Starting  even  in  cold  weather.  The  V/2 

H.  P.  uses  gasoline  only. 

Buy  From 
Your  Dealer 


He  carries  it  in  stock 
and  will  gladly  dem- 
onstrate its  adapta- 
bility to  your  use 
and  he's  interested 
in  keeping  you 
satisfied. 


FAIRBANKS 
MORSE 
CO. 

Chicago 

Manufacturer 


Y 


6  H*  #«6* 

Both  With  Throttling 
Governor 

/jttR  (Gasoline)  *485-? 

on  skids 
All  £Q.B.  Factory,  With 

BUILT-IN 
MAGNETO 


until  tender  in  butter  or  other  fat 
and  a  very  little  water. 
Pimiento  and  Cottage  Cheese  Roast 

2  cupfuls  of  cooked  Lima  beans. 
%  pound  of  cottage  cheese. 

3  canned  pimientos  chopped. 
Bread  crumbs. 

Salt. 

Pnt    the    first    three  ingredients 
througjh     a     meat    chopper.  Mix 
thoroughly  and  add  bread  crumbs  un- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


WHY  MILK  SHOULD 

BE  PASTEURIZED 

The  value  of  milk  as  a  food  is  be- 
coming better  known  all  the  time 
Milk  is  known  to  carry  germs  of  cer- 
tain kind  of  diseases;  to  protect  the 
one  who  may  use  milk  against  any- 
thing of  a  contageous  nature  it  is  put 
through  a  modern  process  called 
pasteurization. 

Bacteria  are  so  small  that  they  are 
readily  borne  on  the  smallest  dust 
particles  of  the  air.  They  are  present 
in  and  amon?  almost  everything.  A 
solid,  liquid  or  gas  germ  free  is  said 
to  be  sterile.  Those  found  in  milk  are 
of  the  lowest  order  of  plant  life  and 
for  the  most  particular  change  which 
they  produce — i.  e.,  souring,  bitter 
taste,  foul  smell  or  some  other  un- 
natural condition. 

The  lactic  acid  germs  are  generally 
the  most  numerous  and  the  first  to 
show  their  work.  Tlicy  gain  access  to 
the  milk  immediately  after  if  not 
while  being  drawn.  To  prevent  this 
is  practically  impossible.  Further- 
more, there  are  present  in  warm  milk 
all  the  joys  and  comforts  of  home  for 
bacteria.  Each  half  hour  the  popula- 
tion is  doubled — a  new  generation  is 
launched  upon  the  "milky  way."  Un- 
less this  increase  be  held  in  check  a 
single  germ  will  in  24  hour?  be  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  17,000,000  others. 
Fortunately,  the  development  can  be 
checked. 

There  are  three  general  means  of 
controlling  the  germ  situation. 

(1)  Prevent  infection. 

(2)  Retard  germ  growth. 


(3)    Destroy  germs  already  present. 

To  prevent  the  infection  of  milk  is 
parctically  impossible.  The  milker 
many  have  clean  nands  and  clothes, 
the  cow's  udder  may  have  been  wash- 
ed and  dried,  the  stables  the  cleanest 
ever,  the  utensils  thoroughly  sterilized 
yet,  invaluable  as  are  these  practices 
in  keeping  down  the  bacteria  count, 
the  prevention  of  infection  is  not  ab- 
solute. 

Retarding  germ  growth  can  be  ac- 
complished very  effectively  by  the 
prompt  and  continued  use  of  cooling 
devices.  Keep  the  milk  cool  from  the 
beginning. 

Destroying  the  germs  already  pres- 
ent is  often  accomplished  by  applying 
certain  well  known  drugs.  This,  while 
effective,  is  always  to  be  condemned 
as  harmful  to  the  human  system. 
Heating  to  high  temperature  is  the 
only  safe  and  feasible  means.  To  ab- 
solutely •  sterilize  requires  a  tempera- 
ture of  212  degrees  to  240  degrees  F. 
for  one  hour  on  each  of  three  succes- 
sive days.  Milk  subjected  to  this 
treatment  suffers  seriously  in  taste 
and  food  value.   Hence  pasteurization. 

Pasteurization  diffjers  from  steril- 
ization only  in  the  degree  of  heat 
used.  It  may  be  called  incomplete  or 
partial  sterilization.  The  general 
practice  is  to  hfcat  it  for  25  minutes  at 
a  temperature  of  145  degrees  F.  and 
then  quickly  cool  to  50  degrees. 

When  properly  executed  it  is  an  ef- 
ficient and  practical  means  to  protect 
the  consumer  against  the  dangers 
from  disease  infected  milk.  For  prac- 
tically all  the  disease  germs  are  de- 
stroyed. Furthermore,  it  makes  pos- 
sible the  commercial  handling  of 
milk  in  large  cities  where  it  must  be 
brought  from  different  points,  and  in 
many  cases  has  been  carelessly  if  not 
criminally  handled.  It  interferes 
neither  with  its  digestibility  nor  pal- 
atibility. 

Pasteurzed  milk  posseses  a  sani- 
tary wholesomeness  which  is  winning 
its  way  into  the  hearts  and  stomachs 
of  the  consuming  public. 


DEVELOPING   DAIRY  HEIFERS 

An  experiment  that  is  expected  to 
prove  of  inestimable  value  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  dairy  industry  is  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  Kansas  agricul- 
tural college.  Its  purpose  is  to  deter- 
mine the  feeds  that  will  tend  towards 
the  perfect  physical  development  of 
heifers  and  the  production  of  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  milk  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
average  dairyman  is  to  breed  early 
and  underfeed.  On  account  of  this 
fact  the  dairy  cattle  do  not  attain  full 
size.  The  best  producers  of  any 
breed  are  those  which  have  been  ful- 
ly developed  to  the  breed  standard. 

The  experiment  in  question  was 
started  two  years  ago.  Twenty-four 
grade  Holstein  heifers — all  related — 
were  fed  on  skim  milk  up  to  six 
months  of  age.  Since  that  six  heifers 
have  been  fed  on  alfalfa  hay  and  sil- 
age and  twelve  on  alfalfa,  hay,  silage 
and  grain. 

The  heifers  are  bred  to  freshen  at 
thirty  months,  with  the  exception  of 
those  in  half  the  lot,  which  are  fed 
grain  as  well  as  alfalfa  hay  and  sil- 
age. These  are  bred  to  calve  at  two 
years.  Professor  Reed  expects  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  cows  getting  the 
grain  will  develop  sufficiently  and  give 
enough  extra  milk  if  allowed  to  calve 
six  months  earlier  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra feed  they  will  receive.  The  ex- 
periment will  be  continued  until  the 
cows  are  six  or  seven  years  old.  By 
that  time  the  department  will  have 
records  on  at  least  three  milking  pe- 
riods. 

Two  of  the  heifers  have  already 
freshened.  One  of  these,  which  is  fed 
on  alfalfa  hay  alone,  is  giving  thirty 
pounds  of  milk  a  day  and  producing 
it  at  a  low  cost.  She  is  eating  forty 
to  forty-five  pounds  of  hay  a  day.  The 
ordinary  amount  consumed  is  fifteen 
to  twenty  pounds  a  day.  The  othe- 
heifer  that  has  freshened  is  .<"ed  s 
falfa.  silase  and  grain.  It  is  produc- 
ing thirty  pounds  of  milk,  eatin; 
twelve  pounds  of  hay,  thirty  pounti> 
of  silage  and  seven  pounds  of  grair. 
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sent  upon  application. 

You  can  help  the  spring  labor  problem  by  getting 
the  fall  work  done  up  in  good  shape. 

Pa  Pa 

Be  careful  and  keep  all  kind  of  young  livestock 
growing.  To  overfeed  or  underfeed  is  a  back 
set.  The  animal  that  brings  the  best  returns  is 
the  one  that  is  kept  growing. 

m  Ps 

You  will  never  regret  it  if  you  invest  in  a  feed 
mill  or  grain  roller  for  the  farm.  Some  kind  of 
grain  mill  should  be  found  on  every  farm.  It 
can  be  used  in  preparing  feed  for  all  kinds  of 
stock,  from  poultry  to  horses. 

Pa  Pa 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  together  and  organize 
drainage  districts,  put  your  land  in  better  shape 
so  that  you  will  be  able  to  produce  more  with  the 
same  amount  of  labor.  It  costs  just  as  much  to 
farm  a  poor  producing  acre  as  the  one  that  brings 
larger  returns. 

Pa  Ps 

Right  now  is  a  good  time  to  select  your  seed 
for  next  year.  Some  kinds  are  well  worth  the 
hand  assorting.  Seed  will  have  as  much  or  more 
influence  on  increased  production  next  year  as 
any  one  thing  you  can  do.  If  you  did  not  grow 
your  own  seejl  of  any  certain  kind  begin  now  to 
look  around  where  you  can  find  the  very  best. 
*a  *» 

KEEPING  ACCOUNTS 

How  many  farmers  actually  know  the  cost  of 
producing  a  bushel  of  wheat,  ton  of  hay,  or  an 
acre  of  beets.  We  have  a  good  idea  as  to  about 
how  much,  but  few  know  the  actual  cost  as  given 
by  records  they  keep. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  you  should 
plan  to  take  an  inventory  of  all  you  own  and 
then  start  with  the  new  year  and  keep  accounts 
of  all  you  do. 

Blank  books  can  be  had  for  a  very  small  amount 
and  one  will  only  have  to  fill  out  the  pages  in 
order  to  get  at  the  cost  of  any  crop  he  may  grow. 

It  will  be  time  well  spent,  for  every  one  should 
know  the  cost  of  producing  any  one  of  the  crops 
they  grow. 

PAYS  TO  KEEP  WELL  POSTED 

This  1b  a  day  of  improvements  and  changes. 
It  pays  to  keep  well  posted  on  machinery,  seeds, 
Incubators,  cutters,  tractors  or  any  thing  else  that 
you  expect  to  buy  in  the  future. 

You  may  be  considering  buying  some  product, 


then  send  your  name  and  address  to  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  and  tell  them  what  you  are 
interested  in  and  you  will  received  booklets,  in- 
teresting and  instructive  catalogues  and  infor- 
mation. When  you  have  carefully  studied  all  this 
information  you  will  be  in  a  much  better  position 
to  buy,  you  will  be  posted.  When  you  write  al- 
ways mention  the  Utah  Farmer  it  helps  us  and 
protects  you. 

Ra  pa 

PROTECT  YOUR  LIVESTOCK 

The  first  storms  of  winter  reminds  us  of  the 
fact  that  our  livestock  should  be  provided  with 
good  protection  against  storms  and  the  extreme 
cold  weather. 

It  takes  feed  to  furnish  heat  for  the  farm 
animals.  A  given  number  of  pounds  of  feed  have 
to  be  consumed  in  generating  sufficient  heat  to 
keep  the  animal  warm  before  any  can  be  used  for 
putting  on  fat.  Cold  sleeping  places,  cold  drink- 
ing water  and  cold  winds  all  take  this  heat  and 
mean  that  more  feed  must  be  consumed  to  re- 
place it. 

Plenty  of  straw  for  bedding,  shelter  from  biting 
northern  winds  and  warm  water  will  save  many 
pounds  of  feed  this  year,  and  feed  is  high.  With 
the  straw  you  have  on  the  farm  a  shelter  may 
be  built  very  cheaply,  and  arrangements  for  heat- 
ing the  drinking  water  are  inexpensive. 

Pa  P» 

THE  FARMER  WHO  READS 

In  line  with  the  discussion  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion it  is  timely  to  consider  the  farmer  who  reads. 
Off  hand  one  would  say  that  the  farmer  who  reads 
the  best  agricultural  publications  would  be  the 
one  who  would  have  the  least  need  for  the  services 
of  a  county  agent  and  yet  in  every  county  you  will 
find  that  they  are  the  ones  who  are  most  actively 
supporting  the  movement.  Why? 

The  most  ignorant  man  in  the  world  is  he  who 
does  not  know  enough  to  know  how  little  he 
knows.  His  condition  is  described  by  the  old, 
old  saying  that  "there  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see."  It  is  equally  true  that  when 
we  begin  to  study  and  learn  we  begin  to  realize 
how  little  we  really  know.  That  encourages  us 
to  study  more  so  that  we  may  know  more.  It  is 
entirely  natural  therefore  that  the  farmer  who 
reads  much  and  wisely  is  stimulated  to  seek  in- 
formation in  every  quarter  from  which  it  may  be 
reliably  obtained. 

Pa  fc 

THE  NEED  OF  ECONOMY 

When  we  put  a  million  and  a  half  soldiers  in 
the  field  we  withdraw  those  men  from  productive 
enterprises.  They  do  not  while  they  are  actually 
in  training  or  in  service  produce  anything.  They 
do,  on  the  other  hand,  consume  much.  There  is 
nothing  more  expensive  on  earth  than  to  support 
and  maintain  a  great  army  in  the  field,  especially 
if  it  is  on  the  fighting  line.  The  attrition  of  sup- 
plies and  everything  else  is  tremendously  great 
when  we  have  a  fighting  army  in  the  field. 

America  is  the  one  great  remaining  storehouse 
in  the  world  of  supplies  and  credit.  We  must 
maintain  and  make  effective  as  possible  our  own 
soldiers  and  the  soldiers  of  those  nations  who 
are  fighting  for  us.  We  must  therefore  draw  as 
little  as  possible  upon  our  common  store  of  sup- 
plies and  money.  The  more  we  lessen  our 
domestic  demand  the  more  we  can  contribute  to 
the  support  and  effectiveness  of  our  allied  armies. 

Economy  is  now  a  national  duty,  such  a  duty 
upon  the  people  at  home  as  fighting  is  upon  those 
Americans  who  are  bravely  offering  their  lives 
for  the  honor  of  America  and  the  preservation  of 
liberty  and  Justice. — Official  Bulletin. 

n  i  m 

CONSERVING   FARM  MACHINERY 

It  has  always  been  a  poor  way  for  one  to  leave 
his  machinery  and  tools  unprotected  to  rust  and 
waste  in  the  storms  of  the  winter.  This  year  the 
farmers  should  give  more  attention  than  ever  to 
the  care  of  their  machinery.  All  machinery 
should  be  repaired  during  the  winter  and  make 
it  ready  for  service  next  spring.  The  situation 
also  demands  that  all  orders  for  new  equipment 
and  repair  parts  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  will  take  much  longer  to  get  your  orders  filled. 


During  the  winter  find  out  what  parts  or  extras 
you  need  and  order  them  at  once  even  if  you  do 
not  have  them  delivered  to  you  until  you  are 
ready  to  use  them.  Wherever  it  is  possible  to 
repair  and  put  in  good  working  order  any  mach- 
inery by  securing  a  few  new  parts  you  ought  to  do 
it. 

Labor  saving  machinery  must  be  used  to  parti- 
ally replace  the  farm  help  that  has  gone  to  the 
front.  Factories  will  be  worked  to  capacity, 
where  they  are  able  to  secure  help,  so  the  need 
of  ordering  early  any  machines  you  need  for 
next  year  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Decide  what 
you  want,  take  time  during  the  early  winter  to 
do  it  and  then  place  your  orders. 

You  should  do  every  thing  possible  to  conserve 
and  better  care  for  the  machinery  and  implements 
on  your  farm. 

Pa  Pa 

USE  WOOD  FOR  FUEL 

From  the  daily  press  we  learn  of  the  crying 
need  of  coal  in  the  larger  cities  among  the  poor. 
They  were  not  able  to  store  coal  and  now  must 
suffer  because  they  can  not  buy  it. 

An  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  people  in  this 
inter-mountain  country  to  use  wood  in  order  to 
save  coal.  President  Heber  J.  Grant  a  member 
of  the  fuel  committee  has  sent  out  a  letter  asking 
the  co-operation  of  the  people  suggesting  that 
we  look  over  our  farms,  orchards  and  shade  trees, 
and  see  how  much  dead  or  fallen  timber  can  be 
used  to  replace  coal.  Every  cord  of  wood  used 
will  shorten  the  war  across  the  water. 

Why  not  go  back  to  the  old  custom  of  hauling 
some  wood  from  the  nearby  canyons  or  hills. 
This  is  not  practical  with  all  but  many  will  be  able 
to  do  it.  We  are  called  upon  to  do  many  things 
now  that  are  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  labor. 

Farmers  can  help  very  materially  in  this  matter. 
While  many  of  them  depend  solely  upon  wood  for 
fuel,  many  more  can,  with  a  little  effort,  find 
wood  supplies  near  at  home.  Because  of  the  high 
coal  prices  also,  it  will  often  be  the  part  of 
economy  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  by  burning  wood 
instead  of  coal,  they  will  be  helping  the  Nation 
solve  a  perplexing  difficulty. 

The  load  of  wood  from  the  woodlot  that  is  burn- 
ed in  your  home  this  winter  will  not  only  keep  you 
warm,  but  will  also  release  some  coal  for  another 
family  that  might  suffer  without  it  The  ring  of 
the  axe  in  the  farm  woodlot  will  mean  less  suffer- 
ing from  cold  in  the  tenements.  As  a  duty  to  our 
country  let's  use,  as  our  grandfathers  did,  the  fuel 
furnished  by  the  farm. 

Pa  ¥a 

THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

We  want  to  remind  all  young  men  who  are  seek- 
ing for  a  better  education  that  agriculture  is  the 
greatest  industry  of  our  nation.  There  has 
never  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  greater  systematic  effort  has  been  put  forth 
for  the  study  and  intelligent  operation  of  the  soil, 
the  cultivation  of  crops  and  the  improvement  of 
livestock. 

It  is  the  agricultural  schools  that  help  make 
successful  farmers.  It  teaches  them  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  soil  management  and  animal 
production.  It  gives  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
remedies  for  animal  disease  and  insect  pests  and 
makes  them  acquainted  with  the  most  approved 
methods  of  farm  operations  and  farm  manage- 
ment. 

The  important  points  in  connection  with  every 
farm  are,  that  it  be  so  handled  that  its  owner 
shall  be  master  of  the  labor  applied  in  its  oper- 
ation, rather  than  a  slave  to  labor;  and  just  as 
important,  is  the  knowledge  of  how  to  produce 
the  largest  net  profit  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  energy  upon  the  farm. 

The  great  problem  of  the  farmer  is  to  utilize 
land  and  maintain  its  productivity  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  intelligent  farm  management,  secure  a 
maximum  return  for  the  labor  expended  upon  this 
land. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  our  Agricultural 
College  is  doing  and  the  past  record  it  has 
made.  They  should  have  the  good  will  and  sup- 
port of  every  citizen  in  the  splendid  work  they 
are  doing. 
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Give  Something 

Electrical 
This  Christmas 


Solve  your  Christmas  gift  problem  the 
Electrical  Way.  Give  presents  that  have  a 
permanent  value — that  every  day  in  the 
year,  for  years  to  come,  will  be  a  pleasant  re- 
minder of  your  thoughtfulness. 


This  Christmas  the  appropriateness  of  gifts 
will  be  measured  by  their  utility.  Every 
Electrical  Appliance  is  useful — it  fills  a 
need.  Electric  Washing  Machines,  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  Irons,  Toasters,  Percolators  and 
Grills  and  other  cooking  devices,  lighten  la- 
bor in  the  home  and  remove  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  housekeeping.  Other  electrical 
appliances,  such  as  Warming  Pads,  Curling 
Irons,  Vibrators  and  Room  Heaters,  are 
sources  of  constant  comfort  and  convenience. 


Our  Store  is  An  Electrical  Store 


You  will  find  here  a  wide  variety  of  gifts  from 
which  to  choose — each  of  them  useful  and 
helpful — ideal  gifts  for  this  war-time 
Christmas. 

The  cost  of  operating  Electrical  Appliances  is 
so  small  that  it  need  not  be  considered.  If 
you  desire,  you  can  buy  Electrical  Gifts  at 
our  store  by  making  a  small  payment  down 
on  each  article,  and  we  will  add  the  balance  to 
your  light  bills,  a  little  each  month. 


Make  our  store  your  first  stop  when  you  start 
your  Christmas  shopping.  It  will  save  time 
and  money. 


Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 


Efficient  Public  Service 


WEEKLY   MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  December  10 — Livestock  mar- 
ket steady.  Cattle — receipts,  2,003; 
market  steady  throughout  week; 
choice  steers,  $9  @  $10;  good,  $8  @ 
$9l  feeders  $7  @  $8;  choice  cows 
and  heifers,  $7  @  $7.50;  fair  to  good, 
$6  @  $7;  canners,  $4  @  $5;  feeder 
cows,  $5@$6;  veal  calves,  $9  @  $10. 

Hogs — receipts,  2,186;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $16.25;  bulk  of  sales, 
$16.25. 

Sheep — receipts,  4,140;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15.00  @  $16;  ewes,  $9 
@  $10. 

NORTH  SALT  LAKE,  Dec.  12.— 
Cattle — Receipts  182;  market  steady. 
Choice  steers,  $9  @  10;  good  steers,  $8 
@9;  fair  steers,  $6@7.50;  choice  cows 
and  heavy  heifers,  $6.75@7.50;  fair  to 
good  cows  and  heifers,  $6@6.50;  cut- 
ters, $4.75@5.50;  canners,  $4.25@4.75; 
grass  bulls,  $5.75@6.75. 

Hogs — Receipts  380;  market  steady. 
Choice  fat  hogs,  175  to  250  lbs.  $16.25 
@  16.50;  mixed  fat  hogs,  160  lbs.  and 
up,  $15.75@16.25. 

Sheep — Receipts  19;  market  .steady. 
Grain-fed  lambs,  $15.50@16;  grain-fed 
yearling  wethers,  80  to  95  lbs.  $10@11; 
do  heavier,  $10@10.50;  ewes,  $9@10. 
Kansas  City. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Dec.  12.— Hogs— Re- 
ceipts, 15,000;  lower.  Bulk,  $17.15@ 
17.45;  heavy,  $17.30@17.65;  packers 
and  butchers,  $17.15@17.40;  light, 
$16.90  @17.30;  pigs,  $15,0J@16.00. 

Cattle — Receipts,  15,000;  dull.  Prime 
fed  steers,  $12.50@15.50;  dres.-ed  beef 
steers,  $11.50@13.50r  weitern  steers, 
$9.00  @  12.00;  cows,  $5.75@10.00; 
heifers,  $6.50@11.00;  rtockers  and 
feeders,  $7.00@11.00;  bulls,  $6.00@ 
8.50;  calves,  $6.00(5)12.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  6000;  higher. 
Lambs,  $16.50@16.90-  yearlings,  $12.50 
@14.00;  wethers,  $11.75  @13.25;  ewes, 
$1.00@12.25. 

 o  

WHAT  HOOVER  SAYS 

ABOUT  PRICES 

When  in  New  York  City  the  other 
day  Mr.  Hoover  gave  out  a  statement 
as  follows: 

"If  we  are  going  to  have  general 
price  fixing,  we  must  have  power  to 
fix  prices  all  along  the  line.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  farmer — nor  for  that  matter 
to  the  retailer — to  fix  prices  at  which 
he  must  sell,  if  we  do  not  fix  prices 
at  which  he  can  buy. 

"This  is  not  solely  a  food  question. 
If  we  limit  the  farmer  as  to  what  he 
must  charge  for  his  wheat,  we  must 
conrtol  the  price  to  him  of  fertilizer, 
clothing,  machinery  and  of  everything 
he  must  buy.  It  is  the  same  for  the 
retailer.  It  is  a  matter  of  human  jus- 
tice to  take  the  problem  all  around. 

"What  is  to  be  done  rests  with  Con- 
gress, but  I  believe  that  the  country  is 
between  the  two  horns  of  a  delemma. 
Either  the  prices  of  commodities  must 
be  regulated  or  we  must  expect  con- 
tinuous increases  in  wages,  and  every 
time  there  is  an  increase  in  wages 
there  is  a  decrease  of  national  effici- 
ency, as  wage  increase  are  not  gained 
without  trouble. 

"We  must  bring  the  rising  cost  of 
living  to  a  stop  or  have  a  constantly 
increasing  wage  scale.  The  lesser  of 
these  two  evils  is  to  bring  a  stop  to 
the  Increasing  cost  of  living.  We 
must  regulate,  at  least,  the  great 
primary  commodities — the  frills  of 
life  don't  matters.  That  issue  has 
been  faced  by  every  European  country 
as  the  war  went  on,  and  I  don't  see 
any  possible  evasion  of  it  here." 

 0  

TWO    RECORD-BREAKING  CROPS 

That  American  farmers  have  re- 
sponded loyally  to  the  task  of  feeding 
a  world  at  war  is  evident  from  crop 
estimates  lately  announced.  The  corn 
CTop  of  1917,  estimated  at  over  3,210,- 
700,000  bushels,  is  notable  as  occupy- 
ing the  largest  acreage  and  as  being 
the  largest  total  crop  ever  recorded. 
The  yield  per  acre  was,  however,  not 
:  exceptional  because  of  a  late  spring 
ami  cool  summer. 

The  potato  crop,  estimated  at  440,- 
000,000  bushels,  Is  also  the  largest 
ever  produced  and  the  quality  is 
above  average. 


PROTECT  YOUR  HOGS 

FROM  TUBERCULOSIS 

Hog  tuberculosis  last  year  sent  more 
than  25,000,000  pounds  of  hog  meat  in- 
to the  condemned  tanks  of  only  the 
federally  inspected  slaughter  houses. 
This  meat,  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
was  infected  with  germs  of  tuber- 
culosis, would  have  been  worth  more 
than  $2,000,000.  Being  infected  it  was 
valuable  only  for  soap  grease  or 
fertilizer.  Hog  tuberculosis  in  one 
year  sent  66,000  hog  carcasses  into  the 
fertilizer  tank  and  it  is  estimated  that 
annually  it  causes  from  one-fourth  to 
one-third  of  the  hogs  shipped  from 
certain  infected  farms  to  be  rejected 
for  food  purposes,  n  cessitatlng  their 
sale  at  tankage  prices. 

In  badly  infected  districts  many 
slaughterhouses  protect  themselves 
against  losses  by  offering  lower  prices 
for  all  hogs.  Because  oi  the  preval- 
ence of  tuberculosis  packers  in  some 
sections  refuse  to  accept    hog  ship- 


ments from  certain  dairy  districts  ex- 
cept as  "subject"  shipments,  that  is 
subject  to  examination  for  tuber- 
culosis after  slaughter.  The  disease, 
according  to  the  bureau  of  animal  in- 
dustry, is  causing  thousands  of  farm- 
ers to  turn  their  good  corn,  alfalfa, 
concentrates  and  skim  milk  into  low- 
priced  soap  grease  instead  of  into 
high-priced  pork. 

Tuberculosis  in  hogs  is  contracted 
largely  from  dairy  cows,  which  are  ex- 
tremely subject  to  the  disease.  The 
disease  in  a  cow  infect  her  milk  sys- 
tem, lungs  and  throat  with  tubercle 
bacilli.  Farmers  are  th  refore  cau- 
tioned to  pasteurize  or  boil  all  skim 
milk  before  it  is  fed  to  the  hogs,  and 
to  keep  their  hogs  away  from  cow  lots 
and  barns,  and  to  keep  dairy  drainage 
out  of  the  hog  lots. 

Hog  raisers  throughout  the  state  are 
urged  to  join  with  their  neighbors  in 
insisting  that  the  creameries  shall 


pasteurize  all  skim  milk  before  deliv- 
ery for  hog  feeding  purposes. 

The  bureau  of  animal  industry  is 
emphasizing  the  necessity  of  quick  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  county  agent 
in  co-operating  with  the  government 
in  ridding  the  swine  of  the  country  of 
tuberculosis,  that  the  production  of 
healthy  pork  may  reach  the  maximum 
in  1918. 

 o  

My  Tuesdays  are  meatless, 
My  Wednesdays  ai  wheatless, 

I  am  getting  more  eatless  each  day. 
My  home  it  is  heatless, 
My  bed  it  is  sheetless, 

They're  all  sent  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
The  barrooms  are  treatless, 
My  coffee  is  sweetless, 

Each  day  I  get  poorer  and  wiser, 
My  stockings  are  feetless, 
My  trousers  are  seatless, 

My   ,  but  I  do  hate  the  Kaiser 

An  America.' 
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HOW    BARLEY  CAN    BE  USED 

Jane  Eddington. 

Mild  and  soothing  enough  for  the 
most  enfeebled  stomachs,  and 
strength  producing  enough  for  those 
who  develop  the  highest  kind  of 
health  in  the  rude  and  raw  climate 
of  Scotland,  is  the  barley.  Barley 
water  has  long  been  a  famous  invalid 
drink,  but  it  is  used  by  the  prize- 
fighter as  well. 

And,  by  the  way,  it  will  do  no  harm 
to  call  attention  right  here  to  a  very 
simple  lesson  in  eating  that  common, 
every  day  people  never  take  to  heart. 
Just  read  about  what  these  men  eat 
when  preparing  for  athletic  work  of 
any  sort.  They  take  only  the  nourish- 
ing foods  that  are  easiest  of  digestion. 
This  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
digestion  is  work,  often  made  very 
hard  by  lack  of  thought  (and  lack  of 
exercise  in  fresh  air),  and  if  a  man 
puts  a  great  deal  of  energy  into  that 
work  he  has  less  for  his  hands  or  his 
legs  or  his  fists,  as  may  be. 

After  such  a  summer  as  we  have 
had,  there  must  be  many  a  stomach 
for  which  must  be  prepared  some 
lightest  nutrient  like  barley  or  rice 
water,  perhaps  flavored  with  cinna- 
mon, if  flavoring  is  imperative  other 
than  its  own  good  taste.  Never,  to 
my  mind,  should  any  of  the  starchy 
drinks  be  flavored  with  lemon  juice. 
This  complicates  the  chemical  prob- 
lem we  call  digestion,  even  if  "  the 
cnemical  action  is  not  actually  un- 
favorable. And  this  is  not  because 
lemon  juice  is  not  very  good  in  itself. 

When  our  stomachs  are  not  strong, 
one  food  at  a  time  presents  the  simp- 
lest digestive  problem.  When  it  is 
mixed  with  the  digestive  juices, 
chemical  action  begins.  If  we  add 
another  element  to  the  mixture,  like 
fruit  juices  to  a  starch,  we  have  a 
triangle  that  may  be  as  hostile  in 
outcome  as  the  eternal  triangle  of 
fiction. 

Barley  porridge  is  one  of  the  most 
nourishing  of  cooked  cereals.  Its  use 
often  comes  as  a  welcome  change 
from  oatmeal  and  wheat  and  corn  . 
breakfast  dishes,  especially  when  the 
latter  are  served  cold.  When  it  is 
hot  it  is  palatable  enough  to  be  eaten 
without  cream  or  sugar,  and  there- 
fore is  extra  good  for  those  suffering 
with  digestive  troubles.  This  pre- 
supposes that  it  is  cooked  sufficiently 
and  in  the  right  way.  Cold  porridge 
Is  palatable  enough  for  anybody  with 
cream  alone.  Sugar  on  cereals  is  one 
of  the  additions  that  no  dietitian  in- 
dorses. It  is  very  much  like  adding 
soft  coal  to  a  hard  coal  fire. 

Though  it  is  the  stomach  that 
make9  the  complaints  in  dyspepsia, 
it  is  really  the  whole  body  that  is  mis- 
erable and  uneasy.  Well  prepared 
barley  is  not  only  easy  on  the 
stomach,  but  supplies  material  for  ton- 
ing up  the  whole  system  as  well  as 
energy.  It  is  the  richest  of  the 
cereals  in  mineral  content. 

Pearl  barley  is  a  most  economical 
food  because  it  will  go  as  far  as  hom- 
iny and  many  ways  of  using  it  are  to 
be  found  in  our  cook  books.  Like 
hominy,  it  will  take  up  almost  eight 
times  its  measure  of  water,  and  if 
cooked  with  sixteen  times  its  mea- 
sure it  will  yield  per  cup  of  raw 
material  one  quart  of  porridge  and 
one  thick  jelly-like  liquid  for  soups 
and  drinks.  Dates  may  be  legitimate- 
ly added  to  barley,  as  to  any  other 
cereal,  and  they  make  sugar  unneces- 
sary, as  the  long  cooking  also  helps  to 
do,  but  other  fruit  soups  made  with 
a  barley  water  foundation  I  would  now 
omit  from  any  dietary. 

Barley  has  especial  healing  qualities, 
aH  well  as  being  easy  to  digest. 
Some  starchy  foods,  especially  if  care- 
lessly cooked,  irritate  the  stomach 
and  digestive  canal  as  a  whole,  in  no 
small  measure,  just  as  beans  some- 
times do.  The  latter  even  render  the 
mouth  Bensltlve  and  Its  lining  Is  prob- 
ably as  robust  as  any  part  of  the 
lube  of  which  It  is  the  first.  Barley 
Is  good  for  those  with  summer  colds 
In  any  form,  including  hay  fever,  be- 


cause easy  and  soothing  to  mucous 
membrances,  as  well  as  for  a  long 
list  of  what  seems  like  more  serious 
diseases,  fevers,  bowel  troubles  of  all 
sorts.  It  is  good  for  the  anemic  and 
convalescent;  in  short,  for  any  one 
who  needs  or  wants  to  get  the  most 
benefit  for  the  smallest  digestive  ex- 
penditure. 

Barley  Porridge. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  your  bare- 
ly to  boiling  water,  but  all  the  world 
almost  did,  and  so  did  I  up  to  two 
years  ago  and  printed  recipes  to  that 
effect,  to  one  cup  of  washed  pearl 
barley  in  a  kettle  with  a  cover  which 
may  be  clamped  down,  add  eight  cups 
of  cold  water  and  bring  to  a  boil  slow- 
ly, stirring  often.  When  at  the  boil- 
ing point  cover  and  put  over  the  sim- 
mering burner  to  simmer  for  three 
hours.  It  may  be  necessary  to  stir  it 
once  in  a  while.  One  way  to  make 
this  unnecessary  is  to  wash  it  as  we 
do  rice  to  remove  the  superfluous 
flour,  which  is  what  i  lakes  it  stick 
on  if  cooked.  It  may  be  cooked  in 
the  fireless  cooker  overnight.  Barley 
porridge  warmed  up  in  a  double 
boiler  is  as  good  as  freshly  cooked, 
if  it  has  been  kept  carefully.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  starchy  foods 
in  a  damp  condition  quickly  ferment 
in  summer  temperature. 

Barley  Soups. 

There  are  no  end  of  ways  of  making 
barley  soups,  the  economical  mutton 
broth  being  the  best  known.  One 
tablespoon  of  uncooked  Darley  to  a 
quart  of  liquid  is  generally  enough 
for  thickening  a  soup.  It  is  more 
economical  to  add  cooked  barley  when 
the  broth  is  partly  done,  or  when  the 
vegetables  are  added.  With  water 
alone  and  no  meat,  but  a  considerable 
mixture  of  vegetables,  always  carrot 
and  onion,  a  very  agreeable  mixture 
may  be  made  and  a  safe  one  for  gen- 
eral use  in  a  family  of  various 
idiosyncrasies, 

Scotch  Broth. 

The  following  recipe  was  given  me 
at  a  famous  Dickens'  notel  in  England: 
Take  the  liquor  any  mutton  has  been 
boiled  in  and  remove  the  fat  when 
cold.  Wash  a  cup  of  pearl  barley  and 
put  it  on  to  boil.  When  done  add  to 
the  liquor;  also  a  turnip,  carrot,  onion, 
and  a  little  celery.  Boil  until  the 
vegetables  are  tender  and  serve." 
Grated  raw  carrot  on  the  top  of  this 
soup  improves  the  flavor  and  adds 
much  to  the  appearance.  There  was 
enough  of  the  stock,  probably  a  large 
kettle  full,  so  that  the  brotn  was  thin. 
A  single  pound  of  mutton  shoulder, 
the  fat  and  skin  removed  before  it  is 
cooked  in  two  quarts  of  water,  will 
flavor  a  barley  liquid  sufficiently  for 
a  delicate  soup,  but  three  pounds  are 
often  used.  To  preserve  some  of  the 
strength  of  the  meat,  which  may  be 
taken  out  and  used  with  a  gravy  or  a 
curry  sauce,  saute  it  in  hot  fat  and 
add  boiling  water  to  cook  it.  Left 
over  barley  porridge  may  be  used  for 
thickening  a  broth. 

Barley  Candy. 

So-called  barley  candy  usually  con- 
tains no  infusion  of  barley.  A  real 
and  deliciously  soft  barley  candy, 
good  for  children,  may  be  made  as 
follows:  Strain  one  cup  of  barley 
water,  add  to  it  two  cups  of  sugar, 
stirring  the  two  together  until  they 
boil,  being  sure  that  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dissolved.  This  will  spin 
a  long  thread  before  it  cooks  at  all. 
Cook  until  this  thread  will  keep  its 
form  in  cold  water,  no  matter  how 
finely  spun.  Pour  out  on  a  greased 
plate  or  into  small  molds,  using  small 
muffintins  perhaps.  Stick  a  skewer 
into  one  candy  muffin  and  give  it  to 
the  child  right  atfer  a  meal  for  a 
sucker — his  dessert.  Do  not  give  It 
between  meals.  You  can  pull  this 
candy  if  you  choose.  It  is  soft  and 
bland  without  any  flavoring.  Do  not 
allow  to  boil  up  on  sides  of  pan  as  it 
will  crystalize. 

 0  

Tool  sheds  haven't  risen  in  price 
nearly  so  fast  as  farm  machinery. 


LITTLE   CAKES   FOR  YULETIDE 

Eleanor  Record  Sigel. 
Christmas  Rocks. 

1  cupful  sugar,  two-thirds  cupful 
butter,  2  eggs,  IV2  cupful  flour,  1  lb. 
English  walnuts,  1  teaspoonful  soda, 
1  lb.  raisins,  1  teaspoonful  cinnamon, 
1  teaspoonful  cloves,  1%  teaspoonful 
hot  water,  and  1  lb.  dates. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  very 
well.  Add  eggs,  and  when  well  mix- 
ed, the  flour,  which  has  been  sifted 
with  the  cinnamon  and  cloves.  Add 
the  walnuts,  dates,  and  raisins,  which 
have  all  been  put  through  the  chop- 
per. The  soda,  dissolved  in  the  hot 
water,  goes  in  last.  Stir  well  and 
drop  by  half  teaspoonfuls  on  butter- 
ed tins  and  bake  in  a  fairly  quick 
oven.  Watch  them  carefully  and,  if 
they  begin  to  burn,  lessen  the  heat  of 
the  oven.  They  are  almost  as  rich 
as  fruit-cake  and  improve  with  age. 
This  recipe  will  make  about  one 
hundred  cakes. 

Bohemian  Cookies. 

4  cupfuls  flour,  1  cupful  sugar,  2 
cupfuls  butter,  1  whole  egg,  '3  yolks,  % 
teaspoonful  lemon  or  vanilla,  and  al- 
monds. 

Put  the  flour,  butter,  and  sugar  on 
a  board  and  work  all  together  with 
the  hands.  When  thoroughly  mixed, 
make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
dough,  add  the  yolks  o,f  three  eggs 
and  one  whole  egg;  fold  dough  over 
lightly  until  the  eggs  are  thoroughly 
worked  into  the  mixture;  add  flavor- 
ing. Make  dough  into  a  ball,  and  set 
in  a  cool  place  overnight.  In  the 
morning,  take  small  pieces  of  dough, 
roll  out  on  a  floured  board  with 
slightly  floured  rolling-pin.  Cut 
in  fancy  shapes  with  cooky 
cutter.  Brush  them  with  slightly 
beaten  white  of  egg.  Sprinkle 
some  coarse  sugar,  some  with  chop- 
ped almonds,  and  have  some  of  them 
plain.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  de- 
licately browned. 

Cinnamon  Cakes. 

y2  lb.  sugar,  3  eggs,  cinnamon, 
flour,  and  ^4  lb.  butter. 

Work  butter  until  .foamy,  add  sugar 
gradually,  then  beaten  eggs.  Mix 
well,  and  add  enough  flour  to  roll  out 
lightly.  Mix  the  paste  with  cinnamon 
until  brown  and  work  it  all  into  the 
dough.  Let  it  stand  in  a  cool  place 
overnight.  Roll  out  in  the  morning 
as  thin  as  possible,  cut  into  shapes 
and  brush  with  yolk  of  egg;  sprinkle 
half  with  granulated  sugar.  Bake  in 
fairly  quick  oven.  These  are  quite 
hard,  but  delicious  to  nibble  over  a 
cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 

 o  

PEANUT  COOKIES 

Shell,  remove  skins,  and  chop  one 
quart  of  peanuts;  there  should  be  one 
cupful.  Mix  and  sift  two  cupfuls  of 
flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  qf  salt  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  and  add 
one  cupful  of  brown  sugar,  then  add 
one-half  cupful  of  melted  shortening, 
one  egg,  well  beaten,  one-half  cupful 
sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla 
and  three-fourths  of  the  nut  meats. 
Drop  from  top  of  spoon  on  a  well  but- 
tered sheet  and  sprinkle  with  remain- 
ing nut  meats.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding. 

A  hundred  year  old  recipe  for  this 
pudding  is  like  the  simplest  one  of  to- 
day except  that  more  of  ginger  and 
cinnamon  waB  used  formerly  than  we 
think  good  or  necessary  today. 

This  old  recipe  reads:  "Scald  a 
quart  of  milk,  skimmed  milk  will  do, 
and  stir  in  seven  tablespoons  of  sifted 
Indian  meal,  a  teaspoon  of  salt,  tea- 
cup of  molasses,  and  a  great  spoonful 
of  ginger  or  sifted  cinnamon.  Bake 
three  or  four  hours.  A  smaller  pud- 
ding may  be  made  with  one  pint  of 
milk,  four  tablespons  of  meal,  one- 
fourth  cup  of  molasses,  one-fourth 
teaspoon  of  salt,  and  a  little  ginger  or 
cinnamon.  Sweet  apples  are  nice 
cooked  in  this  pudding." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  palatable 
and  inexpensive  desserts. 

0  1 

MOLASSES  CAKE  WITHOUT  EGGS 

1  cup  of  molasses,  sorghum  pre- 
ferred, 1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  butter 
or  lard,  or  %  cup  of  each,  1  pint  of 
hot  water  in  which  has  been  dissolved 
1  teaspoonful  of  soda,  1  square  of  bit- 
ter chocolate  grated,  %  teaspoon  each 
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cinnamon  and  spice.  Beat  all  thor- 
oughly together,  then  stir  in  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  pour  in 
greased  tins  and  bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven  until  done. 


DEVIL'S  FOOD  CAKE 

WITHOUT  EGGS 

Cream  1  cup  of  sugar  with  %  cup  of 
butter,  add  2  heaping  teaspoons  of 
cocoa  and  cream  well.  Put  1  teaspoon 
soda  in  a  cup  and  add  1  cup  sour  milk, 
pour  into  creamed  sugar  and  cocoa. 
Add  2%  cups  flour  and  1  cup  chopped 
nut  meats.  Filling:  2  tablespoons 
cocoa,  add  enough  water  to  wet  it, 
add  1  cupful  of  sugar  and  1  egg,  1 
teaspoon  vanilla,  stir  over  fire  until 
well  mixed,  having  beaten  egg  well 
before  adding. 

 0  

MARSHMALLOW  BREAD  PUDDING 

Take  4  slices  stale  bread  (buttered), 
1  quart  milk,  3  eggs,  %  cupful  sugar, 
%  teaspoonful  salt,  1  teaspoonful 
vanilla,  1  dozen  marshmallows. 

Cut  bread  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  if  the  loaf  is  large,  one-half 
inch  thick  if  it  is  a  small  loaf.  Place 
buttered  bread  in  a  buttered  baking 
dish,  buttered  side  up;  over  it  pour, 
the  eggs  slightly  beaten  with  the 
sugar,  salt  and  vanilla  and  then  add 
the  milk.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
one  hour.  Halve  the  marshmallows 
and  put  them  on  top  of  the  pudding. 
Return  to  the  oven  and  bake  until  the 
marshmallows  are  delicately  browned. 
Serve  hot  with  hard  sauce  or  cold 
with  whipped  cream.  It  is  very  good 
without  any  additional  sauce. 

 o  

PEACH    TAPIOCA  DESSERT. 

One-half  cupful  granulated  tapfc 
oca,  3  cupfuls  boiling  water,  vt 
lemon,  juice  and  rind;  %  cupful 
sugar,  6  large  peaches,  M  teaspoon- 
ful salt. 

Cook  together  in  a  double-boiler  tin? 
tapioca,  water  and  salt  until  the  mix 
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ture  is  very  clear.  This  will  take 
from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  When  the  tapioca  is  nearly 
done,  add  the  peaches,  pared  and  cut 
into  very  thin  slices.  Remove  from 
stove,  add  sugar  and  lemon  juice. 
Serve  very  cold  topped  with  whipped 
cream,  sweetened,  and  flavored  with 
almond.  This  recipe  will  serve  six 
generously. 

 o  

PINEAPPLE  POINTERS 
Pineapple  is  essentially  a  fruit  that 
appeals  in  hot  weather.  It  looks  cool. 
It  is  refreshing  and  it  has  remedial 
principle  that  are  quite  worth  while. 
We  are  told  that  the  juice  of  ripe 
pineapple  contains  a  remarkable 
active  digestive  principle,  similar  to 
pepsin,  termed  bromelin. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  pine- 
apple, pare  and  remove  eyes,  tear 
apart  with  a  silver  fork,  throwing 
aside  the  core.  Let  the  pineapple 
thus  prepared  stand  on  ice  for  a  few 
hours.  Fresh  pineapple  is  preferable, 
of  course,  but  canned  pineapple  is 
very  good  to  use. 

A  refreshing  drink,  particularly  for 
an  invalid,  may  be  made  by  pouring 
half  a  glass  of  pineapple  juice  over 
crushed  ice,  filling  the  glass  half  full 
of  the  ice  and  then  adding  more  if 
needed. 

An  excellent  pineapple  punch  is 
made  by  using  one  large  pineapple 
shredded,  the  juice  of  four  lemons  and 
six  oranges  and  a  pint  of  strawberry 
juice  or  canned  cherries.  Let  all 
stand  one-half  hour,  sweeten  to  taste 
and  add  enough  ice  water  to  make 
four  quarts  in  all. 

Pineapple  tapioca  is  made  by  mix- 
ing one-half  cupful  of  minute  tapioca, 
one-half  cupful  of  sugar  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  together  and  adding  slowly  to 
three  cupfuls  of  boiling  water.  Cook 
in  the  double  boiler  15  minutes  and 
then  pour  over  two  cupfuls  of  shredd 
ed  pineapple.  Decorate  the  top  of  the 
pudding  with  any  kind  of  jelly  or 
preserves  that  you  like. 

Pineapple  ice  is  refreshing  and  also 
is  easily  made  by  boiling  three-quar- 
ters  of  a  cupful  of  sugar  with  three 
cupfuls  of  water  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  then  adding  two  cupfuls 
grated  pineapple,  six  tablespoonfuls 
of  lemon  juice.  Cool,  strain  and  freeze. 
This  will  serve  six  persons. 

 o  

SALAD  DRESSING 
Peel  3  nice  apples  and  4  large 
oranges.  Chop  fine,  adding  y2  cup  of 
finely  chopped  nut  meats.  Also  1 
diced  celery  stem.  Set  aside.  Now 
beat  1  egg  very  light  with  y2  cup 
sugar  and  4  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh 
cream.  Place  on  fire  and  bring  to  boil, 
stirring  all  the  time.  Allow  it  to  cool 
xk  minute,  then  add  to  above  mixture. 
This  is  very  savory  dish  for  turkey 
and  dressing. 

 o  

COUNTY  STEW 
Clean  and  unjoint  a  fat  hen  as  if 
for  frying;  put  in  a  large  stewpan  with 
plenty  of  water  to  cook.  Add  1  cup 
onion  and  3  cups  Irish  potatoes 
(minced  fine),  about  1  quart  each  of 
corn  and  tomatoes,  either  fresh  or 
canned,  3  tablespoons  of  chili  powder, 
Bait  to  taste,  also  add  buttor  or  strips 
of  fat  pork  to  season.  Cook  until 
meat  falls  from  bones.  This  will 
make  about  2  gallons  of  stew.  Serve 
with  crackers.  Beef,  squirrel  or  lean 
fresh  pork  can  be  used  in  place  of 
chicken. 


TAMALE  LOAF 

Boil  \'2  pound  of  beef  until  tender; 
ake  liquor  it  was  boiled  in  and  make 

mush  with  meal.  Grind  meat  fine 
nd  season  well  with  chili  pepper;  in- 
D  a  baking  pan  put  a  layer  of  mush, 
hen  a  layer  of  meat.  On  top  have  a 
Iyer  of  mush;  pour  a  little  water  on 
t,  put  inside  the  oven  and  bake. 
 o  

'EARL  BARLEY  SOUP, 

WITH  CABBAGE 

Take  2  tablespoonfuls  barley,  1% 
luarts  water,  V\  pound  bacon,  1 
ioiiti'I  head  cabbage,  3  green  onions 
nd  one  cupful  top  milk. 

Soak  the  barley  in  the  water  for 
1x  hours.  Put  the  bacon  through 
he  food  chopper;  cut  cabbage  and 
nlonn  rather  fine  and  n'\d  all  three 
•  the  boiling  barley  and  water;  let 


simmer  gently  for  one  hour.  Just  be- 
fore serving  add  the  milk,  scalded. 
Season  well  with  salt  and  pepped*. 

*fl'*r-- —  o  : 

MEXICAN  VERMICELLI 
Wash  and  put  to  boll  %  package  of 
vermicelli  In  a  skillet  put  2  table- 
spoons of  butter,  slice  2  medium 
sized  onions  into  the  hot  butter,  add 
%  teaspoon  black  pepper,  1  teaspoon 
salt.  Let  fry  5  minutes,  then  add  1 
small  can  tomatoes,  then  add  the  boil- 
ed, strained  vermicelli  and  let  cook 
15  minutes  and  serve  hot. 

if  tc  ''■  -.•»   0  

THE  FOOD  SITUATION 

IN  FRANCE 

By  Fred  B.  Pitney. 

The  French  government  is  very 
bureaucratic,  but  the  French  people 
do  not  like  to  be  overgoverned.  They 
object  seriously  to  anything  that 
savors  to  them  of  meddling  in  a  man's 
private  affairs.  For  this  reason  it  has 
been  extremely  difficult  to  get  a 
workable  income  tax  law  in  France. 
The  people  immediately  rose  against 
the  proposal  to  give  the  government 
the  right  to  examine  their  books  and 
find  out  if  they  told  the  truth  about 
their  incomes,  or  find  out  what  their 
incomes  were,  if  they  failed  to  make 
a  return.  So  a  scheme  was  figured  out 
for  taxing  a  man  on  seven  times  his 
rent,  if  he  made  no  income  tax  re- 
turn, or  one  the  government  thought 
too  low. 

Saying  how  much  or  what  a  man 
shall  eat  is,  also,  getting  pretty  close 
to  private  affairs,  and  therefore,  the 
French  government,  knowing  inti- 
mately the  people  it  has  to  deal  with, 
is  slow  -s-l-o-w-  in  coming  to  such 
measure,  even  in  face  of  the  only  too 
evident  food  shortage  in  the  country. 
There  have  been  efforts  at  price  fixing, 
but  they  have  not  worked  satisfactor- 
ily, one  reason  being  that  they  have 
not  been  national  but  local.  Paris, 
for  example,  has  tried  fixing  the  price 
of  butter,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  result  has  been  to  drive  butter 
away  from  Paris  to  localities  where 
it  could  be  sold  for  what  the  market 
would  pay. 

National  Price  Fixing  to  be  Tried 
A  scheme  of  national  price  fixing  is 
to  be  tried  now  with  beans  and  pota- 
toes. Both  qf  these  crops  are  far  be- 
low the  requirements  of  the  country. 
I  have  seen  many  days  when  potatoes 
could  not  be  bought  in  Paris,  and  it 
was  a  common  thing  last  winter  to- 
have  to  run  half  over  the  city  to  find 
a  market  where  green  vegetables 
could  be  bought.  The  national  price 
fixing  scheme  for  beans  ana  potatoes 
will  divide  the  country  into  districts 
and  fix  the  price  for  each  district,  with 
a  penalty  for  sending  either  commodity 
out  of  the  district  without  permission. 

So  far,  meat  has  withstood  all  ef- 
forts to  control  its  consumption — 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  control 
its  price — and  yet  it  is  vitally  neces 
sary  either  to  control  the  consump- 
tion of  meat  in  France  or  to  increase 
the  supply.  Otherwise,  the  end  of 
the  war  will  see  the  country  so  re- 
duced in  its  herds  that  it  will  take 
many  years  to  bring  them  back  again 
to  the  point  where  France  will  be 
once  more  self-sustaining. 

Supply  Must  be  Increased. 
Of  course,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  in- 
crease the  supply.  When  a  country 
has  had  its  bread  stuffs  cut  down  to 
the  extent  to  which  France  has  suffer- 
ed, the  people  naturally  fall  back  on 
meat.  One  might  think  they  would 
fall  back  on  vegetables,  but  the  same 
reasons  that  have  deprived  them  of 
grains  have  deprived  them  of  vege- 
tables. There  have  not  been  the 
hands  to  cultivate  the  ground.  They 
could  no  more  raise  vegetabels  than 
wheat.  And  they  have  fallen  back  on 
beef,  mutton  and  pork.  The  herds 
existed  and  they  have  been  eaten  up. 
The  people  had  to  have  something  to 
eat. 

To  what  extent  the  herds  have  dis- 
appeared is  shown  by  the  cutting  down 
of  the  meat  ration  of  the  soldiers  at 
the  front.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  they  were  allowed  one  pound  of 
meat  a  day.  Twenty  per  cent  has  now 
been  cut  from  that  allowance.  And  I 
will  point  out  again  that  only  dire 
necessity  will   countenance  reducing 


the  food  allowance  of  soldiers  at  the 
front. 

Meat   Shortage  Serious. 

Civilians,  naturally,  were  the  first 
to  suffer,  when  meat  became  scarce. 
The  price  went  soaring.  Retail 
prices  to  consumeru  doubled  and 
trebled.  The  poor  out  down  in 
quantity,  one  understands,  and  the 
very  poor  went  without  entirely.  But 
those  who  could  pay  could  have  meat, 
if  they  were  willing  to  give  the 
price. 

The  time  came,  however,  when 
there  had  to  be  an  attempt  to  control 
the  consumption.  The  army  requires 
36,000  tons  of  meat  a  month,  or  432,- 
000  tons  a  year.  France's  herds  suf- 
fered enormously  at  the  very  oegin- 
ning  of  the  war.  A  total  of  approxi- 
mately 2,500,000  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  from  the  French  herds  were 
seized  by  Germany  in  the  invaded 
provinces.  Coming  immediately  on 
top  of  this  loss  France  found  herself 
compelled  to  find  food  for  some  mil- 
lions of  Belgian  and  French  refugees. 
This  had  to  be  done  at  once  and  the 
herds  remaining  had  to  be  slaughter- 
ed without  stopping  to  ask  questions 
about  the  future.  One  does  not  say 
to  a  starving  man,  "What  will  I  do 
to-morrow,  if  I  give  you  this  crust 
of  bread  today?" 

England,  therefore,  undertook  to 
supply  France  with  250,0u0  tons  of 
meat  a  year,  and  this  supply  was 
kept  up  at  the  rate  of  about  20,000 
tons  a  month  until  February  of  this 
year.  At  that  time  the  English  sup- 
ply stopped.  England  was  having 
then  all  she  could  do  to  feed  her  own 
people  on  reduced  rations. 

Thus,  since  Feburary,  France  has 
had  to  supply  from  her  own  resources 
432,000  tons  of  meat  a  year  to  her 
armies.  1,428,000  tons  for  the  civilian 
population  and  another  350,000  tons 
for  refugees,  making  a  total  of  2,000,- 
000  tons  of  meat  a  year  demanded  by 
France. 

Herds  Depleted. 

What  are  the  herds  she  has  to  do 
this  with?  At  the  beginning  of  1914 
her  cattle  herds  comprised  14,787,710 
head;  sheep  16,131,390  and  hogs 
7,035,850.  By  the  end  of  1914,  after 
five  months  of  war,  her  cattle  were  re- 
duced to  12,668,243,  her  sheep  to 
14,038,361  and  hogs  to  5,925,291.  To- 
day her  cattle  herds  are  cut  down 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  while  her 
sheep  number  no  more  than  10,000,- 

000  and  her  hogs  4,000,000— a  loss  of 
nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  her  nogs  and 
three-eighths  of  her  sheep  on  top  of 
the  loss  of  twenty  per  cent  of  her 
cattle. 

Cattle  feed  is  short  in  France  and 
the  cattle  are  poor  and  under  weight. 
More  of  them  have  to  be  killed  in  pro- 
portion to  supply  the  needed  quantity 
of  meat.  Milk  cows  have  been  killed 
and  the  shortage  of  proper  feed  has 
reduced  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  milk.  Why,  I  have  seen  the  time 
when  it  has  been  next  to  impossible 
to  get  milk  for  my  little  baby  in 
Paris.  I  have  gone  from  store  to 
store,  begging  some  one  to  sell  me  as 
little  as  two  cents  worth  of  milk  for 
my  baby.  * 

Crying  Need  For  Meat. 

The  government  is  trying  to  con- 
serve the  meat  supply  and  save  the 
herds  now,  by  limiting  the  use  of 
meat  to  one  meal  a  day.  The  endeavor 
is  made  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
by  forbidding  the  sale  of  meat  after 

1  p.  m.  and  ordering  the  butcher  shops 
closed  at  that  hour,  while  hotels  and 
restaurants  can  serve  meat  only  with 
the  noonday  meal.  But  this  measure 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  use  of 
meat  as  it  serves  only  against  the  re- 
staurants. Housekeepers  can  buy  all 
the  meat  they  want  before  1  o'clock, 
and  they  do  it,  as  there  is  no  restric- 
tion in  the  amount  that  can  be  bought. 
Moreover,  in  the  restaurants  one  can 
eat  all  the  meat  one  wants  at  midday, 
and  thus  make  up  for  having  none  at 
night,  and,  this,  also,  is  the  practice. 

There  is  only  one  real  solution  of 
the  problem.  France  must  have  more 
meat.  Her  herds  are  disappearing 
rapidly.  They  are  today  far  below  the 
danger  point.  Soon  they  will  have  to 
be  reconstituted  entirely.  Meat, 
meat,  meat  and  again  meat  is  a  press- 
ing need  for  France. 
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TALK  TO  OUR  CHILDREN 

I  think  of  tiie  taousands  of  happy 
children  who  daily  troop  to  school 
and  return  home  in  the  afternoons. 
How  I  rejoice  at  the  splendid  condi- 
tions that  surround  you! 

Some  of  you  may  feel  that  you  are 
poor — that  you  do  not  have  all  you 
need  to  make  you  happy.  This 
leads  me  to  tell  something:  While 
you  may  need  some  things  to  com- 
plete your  happiness,  think  how 
much  better  situated  you  are  than 
were  thousands  of  children  in  this 
country  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

I  remember  of  living  from  200  to 
2000  miles  from  any  railroad  during 
much  of  my  childhood.  I  never  had 
a  day's  schooling.  I  was  a  man  be- 
fore I  ever  saw  a  Sunday  school. 

I  never  saw  but  few  toys  for  chil- 
dren— and  never  owned  but  one.  Tt 
was  a  top!  What  a  pleasure  it  was 
until  a  coyote  carried  it  off  and  lo?t 
it  in  the  grass! 

Ill  those  old  days  sports  and 
amusements  were  almost  unknown. 
Life  was  a  stern  reality.  Our  parents 
were  kind,  but  they  had  always  liv- 
ed amidst  nardships  and  dange-s. 
and  had  reached  tne  state  of  mind 
that  regarded  it  sinful  to  do  anything 
in  an  easy  way  if  a  hard  way  could 
be  thought  of!  Let  us  rejoice  that 
we  live  in  better  days!  Children,  live 
and  enjoy!  Don't  complain  if  you  <le 
need  something.  Help  father,  moinor 
and  all  the  family  to  be  happy.  ' 
thankful  that  you  did  not  live  on  the 
.frontier  fifty  years  ago! — M.  R. 
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SHARPIES 

Famous  Suction -Feed 

S "Skims  clean  at  any  Speed" 
EPARATOR 


LIVE  STOCK 


PORK   PRODUCTION   FO  1918 
Department  of  Agriculture  Ask  States 
to  Increase  Swine  5  to  50  Per 
Cent — Big  Corn  Crop  Will 
Help. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  urges  every  farmer  to  do 
his  personal  share  toward  increasing 
pork  production  in  1918  by  15  per 
cent  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  department  first  nakes  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  slaughtering  in  1916  and 
19i7  as  t  nows: 

The  Swine  Situation. 

Slaughter  of  hogs  under  federal  in- 
spection for  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30: 

1916    40,483,000 

1917    40,211,000 

Decrease    272,000 

It  is  quite  accurately  estimated  that 
the  slaughter  of  hogs  ui^der  Federal 
inspection  represents  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  slaughter  of  the  United 
States.  On  this  basis  we  therefore 
find  the  following  estimate  for  the 
total  slaughter  of  the  country  for  the 
two  fiscal  years  in  question: 

1916    67,470,000 

1917    67,0^0,000 

Decrease   450,000 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
actual  decrease  in  the  .mount  of  pork 
produced  is  greater  than  the  figures 
above  would  indicate.  The  hogs 
slaughtered  during  the  fiscal  year 
1917  were  lighter  in  weight  than  those 
marketed  in  the  previous  year.  Fur- 
ther indication  of  the  decrease  in 
swine  production  is  found  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 


Add  Dollars  to 

Your  Milk  Pail 


If  your  cows  are  properly 
fed  they  will  do  their  part  in 
adding  dollars  to  the  milk  pail. 


Stock  Feed 

is  a  well-balanced,  highly 
nutritious  compound  of  oats, 
barley,  cottonseed  meal  and 
sugar  beet  molasses.  It  fur- 
nishes what  ordinary  feeds 
lack. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Agriculture  for  stock  hogs  on  farms 
September  1,  as  follows: 

1916    65,645,000 

1917    60,zi8,0oo 

Decrease   5,427,000 

Supply  of  Feedstuffs. 

So  much  for  the  situation  in  regard 
to  hog  stocks.  The  increase  in  cereal 
production  in  the  United  States  in 
1917  is  very  much  above  the  year  1916. 
The  estimate  of  the  corn  crop  on 
November  1  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  3,191,083,- 
000  bushels;  the  December  estimate 
of  the  1916  crop  by  the  same  author- 
ity was  2,583,241,000  bushels.  The 
five-year  average  for  the  year  1911-1915 
was  2,754,164,000  bushels.  The  in- 
crease of  the  1917  year  over  that  of 
1916  based  on  the  November  estimate 
is  607,842,000  bushels.  The  increase 
in  1917  over  the  five-yea  average  is 
436,919,000  bushels. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  an  excess  of  20  per  cent  of 
the  corn  crop  to  be  soft.  This  soft 
corn  must  be  fed  to  livestock.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  heavy  southern 
crop  (which  is  in  unusually  good  con- 
dition) and  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
corn  crop  is  always  fed  to  livestock, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  still 
be  an  abundance  of  corn  of  a  market- 
able quality  to  meet  the  usual  market 
demands  and  insure  reasonable  prices 
for  corn  for  feeders  who  must  pur- 
chase grain.  The  following  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  grain  increase  in  the  coun- 
try should  be  considered: 

Cereals — Increase  1917  Over  1916. 

Million  bushels 

Corn    500  to  607 

Oats    329 

Barley    21 

Rye    9 

Total   859  to  966 

Wheat  shortage  (compared  t  ith 
full  crop)    300 

Net  increase   559  to  666 

The  very  extensive  camp  dgn  now  in 
progress  to  replace  as  much  wheat  as 
possible  with  corn  should  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way. 

The  corn  production  of  the  country 
is  above  30  bushels  per  capita.  The 
normal  wheat  consumption  is  about 
5.3  bushels  per  capita.  It  is  apparent 
that  if  it  were  possible  to  replace  the 
entire  wheat  consumption  in  the 
United  States  with  corn  or  other 
grains,  there  still  would  remain  a  very 
large  grain  surplus.  If  we  even  as- 
sume the  wheat  shortage  to  be  300,- 
000,000  bushels  and  subtract  the  en- 
tire amount  from  the  miuimum  grain 
increase  indicated  above,  we  still 
should  have  a  net  grain  increase  of 
556,000,000  bushels  as  a  minimum, 
with  the  possibility  that  tnis  amount 
will  be  over  600,000,000. 

The  Grain  Situation. 
Stocks  of  old  corn  on  farms  Novem- 
ber 1  are  estimated  at  34,745,000 
bushels  (1.8  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop), 
compared  with  87,908,000  bushels  on 
hand  a  year  ago  and  an  average  for 
five  yeard  of  100,523,000  bushels. 
Charge  of  this  shortage  against  the 
1917  crop  and  we  still  have  a  huge 
surplus,  thus: 

Million 
bushels 

1917  grain  surplus  (minimum)....  859 
Less  assumed  wheat  shortage   300 

Less  difference  In  stocks  of  corn 

on  farms    53 

Net  grain  surplus   506 

Or,  less  difference  In  hold-over 
corn,  five-year  average  basis...  493 
It  should  be  noted  tnat  tne  above 
calculations  are  based  oi.  an  Increase 
of  500,000,000  buRhels  In  the  1»17  corn 
crop  over  1916.  The  Government 
estimate  for  November  shows  nn  In- 
crease of  over  607,000,000  bushels. 
This  estimate  Is  very  close  to  the 
actual  yield.  As  ,i  matter  of  fact, 
therefore,  the  December  estimates  will 


Made  by 
the  oldest 
and  greatest 
Separator 
Factory  in 
America 


Experiment  stations  and  separator  manufac- 
turers all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp- 
ies) lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  clow  or 
unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa- 
rators too  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
— skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
—gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — allspeeds 
■ — skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
— has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
—has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  In  every  dairying  ' 
country  of  the  world.    Write  for  catalog  to  De- 
partment 104 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    -    -    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  S101 


Stockmen  and  Feeders 

The  Hochenauer  Alfalfa  and  all  Products  Grinder  will 
grind  all  kinds  of  Hay,  Grain,  Straw,  Corn  Fodder  and  any 
dry  forage  in  such  form  that  the  stock  eat  it  all  with  no  waste 
whatever  and  is  guaranteed  to 

SAVE  35%  OF  YOUR  FEEDING  COST 

It  is  very  simple  in  design  and  operation  and  requires  no 
experienced  labor  to  operate.  Over  fifty  large  feeders  in  the 
intermountain  territory  are  now  using  them. 

Made  in  various  sizes  for  large  and  small  feeders.  Write 
us  for  samples  of  grinding  and  additional  information. 

Landes  &  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


probably  show  an  increase  in  the 
cereals  available  for  feed  of  more 
than  950,000,000  bushels  over  1916. 
The  duty  of  American  farmers  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  nation  is  clear. 
Livestock  production,  especially  hog 
raising,  must  be  increased. 

Livestock  Makes  the  Corn  Crop 
Marketable. 

Of  a  normal  crop,  75  to  80  per  cent 
is  fed.  When  the  crop  is  greatly  in- 
creased above  normal,  a  still  greater 
proportion  must  be  fed  in  order  to 
make  the  remainder  marketable  at  a 
profit.  If  there  should  be  a  serious 
shortage  of  hogs  in  the  country  in 
1918,  there  will  be  more  corn  on  hand 
than  the  market  can  absorb.  The  in- 
crease in  the  1917  corn  crop  over  that 
of  1916  is  nearly  24  ,->er  cent.  Ttj 
demands  on  the  country  for  domestic 
consumption  and  for  export  require 
an  increase  o,f  15  per  cent  in  pork 
production  in  1918. 

Increases  in  Pork  Production,  by 
States. 

The  following  statement  shows  the 
requirements  of  each  State  which  is 
asked  to  increase  swine  production 
next  year: 

Allotments  by  States  to  Increase  pork 
production  15  per  cent  in  1918  In  the 
United  States. 

Interpretation : 

Where  a 
farmer  bred  20 
Increase  sows  in  the  fall 
State  for  1918     of  1916,  he 

per  cent,   should  breed 
In  the  fall  of 
1917— 

Missouri  50  «>0 

Alabama  30  26 

Kansas  25  25 

Iowa  25  25 

Illnols  20  24 

Indiana  20  24 

Nebraska  20  24 

Arkansas  20  24 

Mississippi  20       ■   !  24 

Ohio  15  23 

Kentucky  15  23 


7—  BUY  FURNITURE  — 

SAVE  MONET 
WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

Write  ua  for  prices. 

Axelrad  Furniture  Co. 

42  W  Broadway  St. 
Salt    Lake    City,  Utah. 


COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 


Hardware 

Tools,  etc. 

Carrying  this  brand  are 


WARRANTED   QUALITY  TEST 

Secure  them  from  Merchants  of 
your  town. 

STREVEIL  PATERS0N  "HLW.  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

s.p.  l  •   
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Tennessee  15 

South  Carolina  15 

South  Dakota  10 

Maryland  10 

North  Carolina  10 

West  ^Virginia  5 


23 
23 
22 
22 
22 
21 


Farmers  who  do  not  breed  as  many 
as  20  sows  can  readily  calculate  the 
amount  of  increase  which  they  should 
make  in  order  to  "do  their  bit."  For 
example,  if  a  farmer  bred  4  sows  In 
the  fall  of  1916  and  breeds  5  in  the 
fall  of  1917,  -  contributes  at  the  rate 
of  a  25  per  cent  increase.  If  he  bred 
10  sows  in  1916  and  breeds  11  in  1917, 
he  shares  in  a  10  per  cent  increase. 
If  he  bred  only  2  sows  in  1916  and 
breeds  3  in  1917,  he  contributes  exact- 
ly his  quota  if  he  lives  in  Missouri. 
Use  of  Gilts. 
The  supply  of  breeding  sows  is  un- 
doubtedly short  this  fall.  The  breed- 
ing ranks  will  have  to  be  filled  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  gilts  from 
the  feed  lots.    These  gilts  will  not 

YOU  SAVE 


From  $7.00 
to  $15.00 

on  every 
saddle.  Send 
for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to 
consumer 


THE  FRED  MUELLER  SADDLE  AND 

HARNESS  CO. 
1413-15-17-19   Larimer  St.,   Denver,  Colo. 

Standard  Sewing  Machines 

Sold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mail. 

"We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
your  wants. 
WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
159  So.  State  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

*  <4— t      jkr!L*»  SOLD 
^Js&&&mB&^  EXCLUSIVELY 

-sas*  mt «  by 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 


Preserve  Your 
Harnesses 

Duck  Back  Harness  Oil 
preserves  old  harnesses 
and  keeps  new  harnesses 
looking  new.  Toughness 
and  pliability  are  natural 
results  of  the  use  of 

DUCK-BACK 
Harness  Oil 

Makes  water  run  off  har- 
nesses just  like  it  runs  off 
a  duck's  back.  Order  a 
can  today  and  Use  it. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY,  UTAH 


produce  quite  so  large  litters  as 
mature  sows  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce. Therefore,  farmers  using  gilts 
should  breed  slightly  above  the  pre- 
scribed quotas  in  order  to  insure  the 
requisite  increase  in  spring  pigs. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  this  program  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  accoruing  to  the 
known  requirements  for  1918.  If  it  is 
met  in  every  detail,  these  require- 
ments will  be  fulfilled.  If  the  farmer 
breeders  of  the  various  States  do  not 
reach  the  quotas  set  forth  for  them,  a 
more  acute  shortage  of  pork  products 
will  result  than  now  prevails,  ex- 
tremely high  prices  for  hams,  bacon, 
an  I  lard  will  prevail  and  only  a  few 
will  benefit,  the  consumer  suffering 
from  extremely  high  prices  and  a 
shortage  of  necessary  animal  fats.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  program  is 
carried  out,  a  market  is  provided  for 
about  one-third  of  the  1917  cirn  crop, 
the  demands  on  the  country  for  prok 
products  can  be  met  without  strain, 
prices  to  the  producer  will  be  remun- 
erative, and  those  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer should  be  reasonable.  The 
country  banker  will  indorse  a 
systematic,  business-like  plan  such  as 
is  herein  outlined. 

The  Food  Administration  already 
has  announced  that  prices  of  hogs 
will  be  kept  at  a  point  which  will  as- 
sure remunerative  returns  to  produc- 
ers so  far  as  it  has  power  to  do  so 
through  its  purchases  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  for  the  allies. 

 o  

MAINTAINING  HEALTH 

IN  SWINE 

Hogs  feed  with  their  noses  to  the 
earth  and  are  filthy  when  they  are 
compelled  to  be  so.  They  appreciate 
clean  quarters  and  pens.  On  our 
farm  all  the  pens  yards  and  surround- 
ings are  kept  clean  by  the  use  of 
disinfectants  and  fresh  air.  slaked 
lime.  The  manure  as  it  accumulates 
is  hauled  out  and  spread  on  the  land. 

While  this  is  not  a  sure  guarantee 
against  disease  it  is  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive. Some  hogs  are  kept  in  a 
tight  building  well  banked  up  with 
windows  and  doors  that  can  be  closed 
shutting  out  all  cold  air.  A  dozen  fat 
hogs  in  a  tight  room  will  raise  the 
temperature  to  a  degree  that  will 
make  their  sudden  dash  out  into  the 
outer  air  dangerous.  Fresh  air  is  not 
to  be  excluded  but  all  drafts  ought 
to  be. 

Another  danger  in  a  hog  house  is 
from  dust.  Dust  in  a  sleeping  place 
cannot  fail  to  get  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  lungs  causing  coughing 
and  irritation.  For  this  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  supply  goo  ■.  clean  bed- 
ding and  change  it  frequently  or 
whenever  it  becomes  filled  with  dust. 

In  a  well  constructed  hog  house 
comparatively  little  bedding  "is  re- 
quired. In  a  floorless  house  the  dust 
problem  may  become  a  serious  one. 
The  ground  will  become  hard  and  dry 
and  the  hoofs  of  the  animals  will  grind 
the  earth  into  dust  which  becomes 
mixed  with  the  bedding  material.  V 
the  house  is  on  a  well  drained  spot 
the  dust  can  be  swept  out  when 
occasion  demands  but  this  continued 
for  a  time  will  make  the  floor  of  the 
housie  lower  than,  the  surrounding 
surface  of  the  yard  and  the  water 
will  settle  therein.  This  must  be  guard- 
ed against  and  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  doing  it  than  to  make  a  good 
wooden  floor  and  keep  it  bedded  with 
straw  or  similar  material. 

We  keep  charcoal  in  reach  of  our 
hogs  at  all  umes  during  the  winter. 
Free  use  of  it  is  a  good  way  to  rid 
hogs  of  worms  and  inasmuch  as  it 
has  no  medicinal  properties  the  effect 
must  be  purely  mechanical. 

Hogs  have  insatiable  appeties — es- 
pecially when  being  given  such  feeds 
as  corn — for  burnt  corn  cobs,  slack 
coal,  and  charcoal,  in  every  possible 
farm.  All  this  indicates  that  these 
meet  some  requirement  of  the  animal 
system.  What  is  palatable  seldom 
does  the  system  any  injury  and  then 
only  when  taken  in  excess,  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  if  the  animlas  are  not 
accustomed  to  it,  especially  if  they 
are  hungry. 

The  very  fact  that  hogs  when  on 
full  feed  of  fat  making  food  eat  all 
forms  of  charcoal  with  avidity  and 


never  get  too  much  of  it  is  sufficient 
grounds  for  providing  it  in  abundance 
and  keeping  it  within  reacn  at  all 
times. 

Charcoal  can  be  made  conveniently 
by  digging  a  pit  about  two  or  three 
feet  wide  and  as  many  feet  deep, 
starting  a  fire  in  the  bottom,  filling 
up  the  pit  with  corn  cobs,  and,  when 
they  are  thoroughly  charred,  cover- 
ing the  pit  over  and  smothering  the 
fire.  Then  if  some  salt  is  mixed  with 
this  corn  cob  charcoal  and  put  where 
the  hogs  can  have  free  access  to  it 
their  requirements  both  in  the  way  of 
salt  and  charcoal  will  be  met.  This 
mixture  will  help  a  great  deal  in 
maintainins^the  animals  in  good 
health. — WWH.  Underwood. 

 o  

TURN  THE  BIG  CROPS 

INTO  MEAT 
Production  of  Feed  only  Half  of  Agri- 
culture's   War    Task,  Federal 
Specialists  Point  Out. 
The  Feedstuffs  Supply. 
Cereal  Increases  of  1917  over  1916. 

Corn  increased  by   607,84^,000  bu 

Oats  increased  by   328,722,000  bu. 

Barley  increased  by         20,732,000  bu. 

Rye  increased  by   8,661,000  bu. 

Total  increases   965,9o7,000  bu. 

Will  the  largely  increased  feed 
crops  be  consumed  and  turned  into 
food?  Will  farmers  breed  sows  now 
for  a  pig  crop  next  spring  large  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  hogs'  share  of  the 
big  1917  corn  yield;  Can  cattle  rais- 
ers take  their  share  of  the  feed  har- 
vest, especially  the  soft  corn? 

With  the  first  season  of  production 
in  the  war  emergency  showing  mark- 
ed increases  in  feedstuffs,  Federal 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  wondering  if  the  other  half 
of  Agriculture's  obligation — convert- 
ing the  feeds  into  meat  and  other  food 
products — can  be  met.  Upon  the  con- 
sumption of  the  1917  feed  crops  de- 
pends the  success  of  growing  greater 
crops  next  year,  it  is  pointed  out. 
Farmers  are  not  likely  to  carry  out 
proposed  crop  increases  in  1918  if 
large  surpluses  of  the  1917  harvest 
remain  unfed  in  their  bins. 

Livestock  make  the  corn  crop  mar- 
ketable. Of  the  normal  crop  75  to  80 
per  cent  is  fed  to  stock.  When  the 
yield  is  greatly  above  normal  a  still 
greater  proportion  must  be  fed  in 
order  to  make  the  remainder  market- 
able at  a  profit. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  that  20  per  cent  of  the  corn 
crop  will  be  soft.  This  soft  corn  can 
only  be  used  for  livestock.  The  in- 
crease in  cattle  feeding  in  tne  corn 
belt  can  be  depended  upon  largely  to 
take  care  of  the  soft  corn  situation 
in  the  States  which  are  called  upon 
for  an  increase  in  pork  production.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  department  officials  be- 
lieve, in  view  of  the  heavy  southern 
corn  crop,  which  is  in  unusually  good 
condition,  and  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  corn  crop  always  is  fed  to  live- 
stock, that  there  will  still  be  an  abund- 
ance of  corn  of  a  marketable  quality 
to  meet  the  usual  market  demands  and 
insure  reasonable  prices  for  corn  to 
feeders  who  must  purchase  grain. 

Department  officials  who  have  just 
returned  from  conferences  an '  cam- 
paign trips  for  more  livestock  believe 
the  farmers  of  the  country  will  rise  to 
the  present  emergency.  At  the  same 
time  they  realize  that  extra  efforts 
must  be  made  by  all  the  livestock 
producers — beef  and  mutton  producers 
as  well  as  hog  growers.  Definite  cam- 
paigns to  promote  increases  in  all  live- 
stock, particularly  to  urge  the  breed- 
ing of  more  sows  at  this  time,  are 
being  carried  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  Federal  and  State  workers. 

 o  

DON'T  COMPETE  WITH 

UNCLE  SAM 

"Don't  enter  into  competition  with 
Uncle  Sam"  is  a  valuable  bit  of  advise 
offered  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris,  Director 
of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station. 
Every  time  we  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
that  we  don't  need,  every  time  we 
purchase  an  extra  pair  of  shoes,  every 
time  we  get  any  unnecessary  article, 
we  are  competing  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  reason  is  plain.  Every 
bit  of  labor  that  is  used  to  mane  some- 
thing for  you  that  you  don't  need  Is 


just  so  much  labor  taken  from  useful 
production  that  Uncle  Sam  needs. 
Every  bit  of  material  yo  i  buy  for 
which  you  have  no  immediate  use  is 
Just  bo  much  material  taken  from  our 
soldiers  who  need  it  now. 

Buy  only  for  your  present  needs. 
Don't  keep  an  extra  pair  of  shoes  in 
your  shoe  box  when  some  soldier  is 
likely  without.  It  is  not  only 
patriotism  but  economy  to  wear  your 
old  suit  a  few  weeks  longer.  Don't 
compete  with  Uncle  Sam. 
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.Make  Idle 
^WinterDays 
Profitable 

If  yon  have  a  farm  engine 
and  a  team  and  adeaire  to  make 
money  this  winter,  set  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  leaf*  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  quality  mill,  simple,  itronir, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  torun. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
Lands*   &  Company 
Salt  Lak«,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment 
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BUY  A  REGULAR  XMAS  GIFT 
THIS   YEAR   FOR  THE 
WHOLE  FAMILY 

It  is  easier  than  you  realize. 

Make  it  one  of  our  guaranteed, 
slightly  used,  Buicks  or  Oldsmobiles. 

Our  easy  terms  will  help  you. 
RANDALL-DODD  AUTO  CO. 

Automobile  Row 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Write  Care  of  Dept.  F. 


FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT 
EASY  TERMS 


This  style- COIXMBIA  GRAFOJfOLA. 

has  been  sold  for  years  to  inoro  people 
than  nnj^  other  instrument, "  regardless 
of  name,  price  or  make.  We  pffer  to  send 
yon  this  instrument  and  your  choice  of 
records  cm  FREE  TRLVL  without  a  cent 
in  advance.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
.to  have  the  World's  Greatest  Singers  and 
Musii-inus  ri^lit  in  Tour  Own  Home, 
ready  to, entertain  you  hour  after;hour. 
Hememher,  the-  outfit'  is  sent  on  FBEE 
TRIAL,  njid  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it 
after  trial  we  will  pay  tbe'eharges  back  to 
Salt  Lake.  You're  f  red  to  make  your  own 
decision.  \o  xaleauau  or  canvassers  will 
hotber.yos.  Catalogue  and  further  pox* 
tfculiirs  frcc\ 


SEND  COUPON 


DAYN  ES-BEEBE   MUSIC  CO.  fTJFJ 
61-3-5  Main  Street. 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogs  showing  all  styles  of 
GRAFONOLAS  (in  colors)  also  424-patre 
Record  book,  and  prices,  terms  and  full 
particulars  of  your  FREE  TRIAL,  OFFER 
This  does  not  obligate  me. 

Name  


Address 
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POULTRY 


RAISE  MORE  CHICKENS 
$600,000,000    Worth    of    Poultry  Pro- 
ucts  Could  Be  Added  to  Our  Food 
Supply  Next  Year. 

The  poultry  products  of  the  United 
States  could  be  doubled  wituin  a  year 
it  everybody  in  a  position  to  help  did 
their  part,  and  $600,000,000  worth  of 
food  would  be  added  to  our  supply. 

This  includes  both  meat  for  the 
table  and  eggs.  Very  few  farmers 
practice  a  systematic  plan  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  fowls  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  productive,  although  it 
is  well  known  that  fowls  of  the 
heavier  breeds,  such  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  cease  to  produce  a  profitable 
number  of  eggs  at  the  end  of  their 
second  laying  year,  and  that  this 
holds  true  of  tbe  lighter  breeds,  such 
as  tbe  Leghorns,  at  the  end  of  their 
tbird  laying  year.  Consequently,  if 
efforts  were  made  to  dispose  of  all  fe- 
males when  their  best  laying  days 
were  over,  a  large  quantity  of  poultry 
meat  would  be  placed  on  the  market. 
All  poorly  developed  chickens  should 
likewise  be  culled  out  and  used  as 
meat.  This  way  of  disposing  of  un- 
profitable fowls  would  allow  the 
farmer  to  feed  his  grain  to  younger 
and  more  productive  fowls. 

Another  practice  that  should  be 
adopted  more  widely  is  that  of  fatten- 
ing all  chickens  that  are  to  be  mar- 
keted before  they  leave  the  farm. 
This  can  be  done  easily  by  confining 
the  birds  for  a  week  or  10  days  and 
feeding  them  a  good  fattening  ration. 
They  will  come  to  market  then  in  bet- 
ter condition  and  the  farmer  will  re- 
ceive a  profit  for  their  added  weight. 

The  greater  production  of  turkeys, 
ducks,  geese,  and  guineas,  all  .of  which 
can  be  profitably  raised  and  a  ready 
market  found  in  most  sections,  would 
increase  the  supply  of  poultry  meat 
considerably.  The  production  of 
ducks  especially  should  be  empha- 
sized at  this  time,  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  grow.  Ducks 
of  most  of  the  meat  breeds,  properly 
fed  and  managed,  frequently  weigh 
from  5  to  6  pounds  of  10  weeks  of  age. 
Tt  is  estimated  by  poultrymen  making 
a  specialty  of  growing  ducks  that  the 
feed  cost  per  pound  of  producing 
duck  meat  ranges  from  8  cents  to  12 
.  cents,  depending  upon  the  current 
prices  of  grain  and  other  feeds. 

The  number  of  marketable  eggs  can 
be  increased  by  following  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these  are  the  production 
of  the  infertile  egg  after  the  breeding 
season  is  over,  and  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  eggs  by  the  farmer  before 
sending  them  to  market.  The  infer- 
tile egg  Is  obtained  when  all  male 
birds  are  removed  from  the  flock. 
This  does  i.ot  decrease  the  number 
of  eggs  produced,  but  it  does  in- 
crease greatly  their  keeping  qualities. 
The  production  of  the  infertile  egg 
and  the  proper  handling  and  market- 
ing of  eggs  by  the  producer  would  in- 
crease tremendously  the  number  of 
marketable  eggs  each  year  by  dimin- 
ishing the  quantity  that  are  rendered 
unfit  for  food. 

An  increased  production  of  ducks' 
pegs  is  advisable  where  available  mar- 
kets are  found. 

The  poultry  house  should  be  clean 
and  sanitary  and  the  fowls  free  from 
insect  pests,  thereby  preventing 
disease  and  mortality.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  $9,000,000  worth  of  poul- 
try is  lost  each  year  through  disease 
alone.  Special  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  feeding  and  housing  of 
laying  fowls  at  seasons  of  the  year 
when  their  natural  source  of  food  sup- 
ply la  cut  off. 


LAYING  HEN9  NEED  GRIT 

Ground  feeds  are  necessary  for 
most  efficient  digestion  In  poultry. 
Hopper  feeding  saves  labor  and  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  supplementary 
feed  at  all  times.  There  is  no  danger 
of  poultry  over-eating  on  ground  feeds 
fed  dry  in  a  hopper. 

Limestone  grit  or  oyster  shell  Is  al- 
so necessary  for  laying  hens.    A  lay- 


ing hen  requires  large  quantities  of 
shell-making  material.  Nearly  all  of 
this  must  come  from  the  grit  and  shell 
she  eats.  It  is  poor  economy  not  to 
keep  a  liberal  supply  accessible.  One 
extra  egg  a  year  will  pay  the  bill. 
It  returns  the  money  invested  a 
hundred  fold. 

Chickens  raised  on  range  can  be 
produced  much  more  economically 
tiian  those  kept  closely  confined 
around  the  farm  buildings.  Not  only 
is  less  feed  required,  but  the  danger 
from  disease  is  reduced.  The  edge  of 
the  corn  field  makes  an  ideal  poultry 
range.  Chickens  grow  best  on  plow- 
ed ground  and  the  corn  furnishes 
shade,  which  is  essential  during  the 
summer.  Under  such  conditions,  a 
pound  of  chicken  can  be  produced 
from  three  to  four  pounds  of  grain. 
 o  

POULTRY   HOUSE  WHITEWASH 

A  whitewash  that  disinfects,  kills 
mites,  and  brightens  the  poultry  house 
is  made  as  follows:  Slack  5  quarts  of 
rock  lime  with  hot  water  to  about  the 
consistency  of  cream.  To  this,  add  1 
pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  or  zeno- 
leum,  and  1  quart  of  kerosene.  Stir 
thoroughly,  and  dilute  with  twice  its 
own  volume  of  water.  Apply  with 
either  spray  pump  tor  whitewash 
brush.  When  properly  prepared,  this 
solution  serves  three  purposes:  The 
zenoleum  acts  as  a  disinfectant,  kill- 
ing the  germs;  the  kerosene  penetrates 
the  wood,  destroying  the  mites;  and 
the  lime  whitens  the  walls,  making 
the  building  sweet  and  light. 

 o  

RATION  FOR  ONE  HEN 

COSTS  $2  A  YEAR 

The  question  before  all  poultry 
raisers  is  how  to  feed  their  chickens 
more  economically  and  yet  get  satis- 
factory results.  In  making  changes 
in  rations,  one  must  remember  that 
any  quick  or  marked  changes  will 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  hen.  Changes 
should  be  made  gradually.  It  takes 
a  month  for  a  hen  to  respond  to  a 
new  method  of  feeding  and  if  this  new 
method  can  be  adopted  gradually  no 
ill  effects  are  likely  to  follow.  Fre- 
quently a  new  ration  is  criticised, 
when  the  fault  is  not  with  the  ration 
but  with  the  feeder  in  making  the  sud- 
dpn  change.  The  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  recommends  corn,  2 
parts  and  wheat,  1  part  for  scratch 
food.  This  constitutes  two-thirds  of 
the  ration.  A  mash  consisting  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran,  shorts, 
corn  meal  and  beef  scrap  is  recom- 
mended for  the  rest  of  the  ration.  At 
present  prices  for  corn  and  wheat, 
the  scratch  food  mentioned  will  cost 
$4  a  hundred.  At  present  prices  for 
mash  constituents — bran  $1.60,  shorts 
$2.60,  corn  meal  $4,  and  beef  scrap  $4 
— the  mash  would  cost  $3  a  hundred. 

If  a  hen  requires  70  pounds  of  feed 
per  year,  50  pounds  scratch  food  and 
20  pounds  mash,  the  cost  for  grain 
and  mash  would  be  $2  and  $0.60  re- 
spectively. Thus  the  total  food  cost 
per  hen  per  year  would  be  $2.60. 

By  introducing  oats  into  the  ration, 
the  cost  can  be  reduced.  With  oats  at 
2  cents  a  pound,  a  scratch  food  of 
one-half  oats  can  be  made  which  will 
cost  3  cents  a  pound.  This  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  scratch  food  50 
cents  a  year  for  each  hen.  The  mash 
can  also  be  reduced  in  cost  by  sub- 
stituting middlings  for  the  corn  meal. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  wheat  should 
be  used  for  poultry  feeding.  The  by- 
products, such  as  bran,  and  shorts  are 
still  available  at  comparatively  rea- 
sonable prices.  By  careful  figuring, 
the  cost  of  feed  per  hen  need  not  be 
over  $2  a  year.  If  a  hen  lays  ten  dozen 
eggs,  the  feed  cost  of  a  dozen  eggs 
need  not  be  more  than  20  cents. 
 o  

There's  no  law  against  eating  tur- 
key before  and  after  Thanksgiving,  aB 
well  as  on  the  national  holiday.  The 
more  poultry  Americans  eat  at  homo 
the  more  red  meat  we  can  spare  the 
boys  in  Prance  and  our  Allies. 


Make  two  blade  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before 


TrackPULL  Tractor 

Here  are  some  reasons  why  you  should  buy  a 
Bean  TrackPULL  Tractor: 

1.  Pulls  instead  of  pushes  itself  Over  the  ground. 

2.  Can  be  "gee-ed"  and  "haw-ed"  out  of  holes  and  soft  places  like 

a  team. 

3.  Has  full-power  pull  on  turns  as  well  as  oh  the  straightaway. 

4.  Turns  clear  around  in  a  10-foot  circle  (5-foot  radius). 

5.  Plows  or  harrows  as  close  up  in  the  corners  of  fields  as  a  team. 

6.  Plows  as  close  to  vines  and  trees  as  a  team. 

7.  Makes  little  difference  how  far  off  center  you  hitch, 

8.  Goes  under  branches  of  trees  that  no  team  can  get  tinder. 

9.  Runs  stationary  machinery  up  to  10  H.  P.  when  not  plowing. 

10.  Weighs  less  and  costs  less  to  run  than  wheel-type  tractors  of 

same  ability. 

11.  Pays  for  itself  in  what  it  saves. 

12.  Light  weight  on  long  track  surface. 

13.  Cultivates  10  to  15  acres  in  10  hours. 

14.  Plows  from  4  to  7  acres  in  10  hours. 

15.  Little  power  required  to  pull  tractor — power  all  goes  to  pull. 

A  post  card  will  bring  full  description,  price 

and  terms. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 
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WILL  THE  TRACTOR  MAKE 
EACH  FARM  FEED  FOUR 

FAMILIES? 

Alfred  Jones. 

A  century  ago,  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  were  engaged  in  the  occupation 
of  farming.  In  those  days  only  a 
small  surplus  ovor  the  needs  of  one 
family  was  produce'!  on  each  farm. 
In  fact,  crude  farming  methods  made 
it  impossible  to  produce  much  more. 

But  today  with  fully  two-thirds  of 
the  population  engaged  in  other  pur- 
suits, each  farm  must  produce  enough 
to  support  three  families  in  America 
and  war  conditions  now  make  it 
necessary  to  export  great  volumes  of 
food  stuffs,  so  that  in  reality  each 
farm  must  now  support  four  families. 

What  has  been  the  result?  Prices 
of  food  stuffs  have  soared  beyond 
figures  ever  before  known.  The  de- 
mand has  been  so  far  beyond  tae  sup- 
ply that  a  problem  has  presented  it- 
self to  the  people  of  America  a3  ser- 
ious as  it  is  difficult  to  solva. 

What  is  the  answer?  Can  you  doubt 
that  the  tractor  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem? Isn't  it  logical  that  the  tractor 
— a  power  plant  that  will  permit  turn- 
ing two  or  three  furrows  where  before 
you  only  turned  one — a  power  plant 
that  will  travel  across  the  field  twice 
as  fast  as  a  team;  that  will  do  the 
work  of  several  horses  and  several 
men — do  It  better,  easier  and  faster. 
Can  you  doubt  when  you  consider 
these  facts  that  the  tractor  will  solve 
this  world  problem? 

Many  will  say  they  still  doubt  be- 
causo  thousands  of  farmers  have  never 
yet  seen  a  tractor  which  was  practical 
to  operate  on  the  small  farm.  Most 
tractors  they  have  seen  and  read  about 
wore  designed  for  big  ranches  and 
thousand-acre  farms.  Therefore,  the 
vast  majority  of  farms,  averaging  in 
the  neighborhood  of  100  acres,  would 
still  bo  without  tractors. 


In  spite  of  this  general  feeing  that 
only  the  large  farmer  can  profitably 
use  the  tractor,  the  writer  wants  to 
most  emphatically  state  that  tractors 
will  be  offered  to  the  owners  of  small 
farms  which  will  be  so  ideally  adapted 
to  use  on  small  acreage  that  no  farm, 
however,  small,  will  be  without  one. 

When  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
can  eliminate  the  expense  of  keeping 
horses  by  purchasing  a  tractor,  which 
eats  only  when  it  works,  he  will  want 
that  tractor. 

He  will  want  it  because  it  will  do 
his  work  so  quick  and  easy,  because 
it  will  save  the  hardships  which  old 
farming  methods  worked  on  both  man 
and  beast;  and  because  the  old  ways 
in  all  farm  work  have  never  been  so 
profitable  as  the  new  ways  have  been. 

In  short,  farmers  will  turn  to  the 
tractor  because  it  wu".  bring  as  big  a 
step  forward  in  farming  as  the  reaper 
and  other  modern  farm  implements 
brought  a  few  years  ago. 

 o  

PAT  SCORED. 

An  Irishman  once  met  an  English- 
man with  an  artificial  leg.  Being  of 
a  sympathetic  nature,  Pat  inquired 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  limb, 
whereupon  the  Englishman  said: 

"A  short  time  ago  I  discovered 
that  there  was  some  Irish  blood  in 
my  body  and  that  It  had  settled  in, 
my  left  leg,  so  I  had  it  cut  off." 

"Sure,  'tis  a  pity  it  hadn't  settled 
in  your  head,"  was  the  quick  retort. 


A  RULE  OF  THE  ROAD 

"You  are  fined  for  assult  and  bat- 
tery," said  the  police  justice. 

"But  judge,"  insisted  the  motorist, 
"I  didn't  mean  to  run  the  man  down." 

"But  you  were  driving  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  Don't  you  know  the 
Jaw  requires  you  to  keep  to  the  right" 

"Yes,  judge,  but  I'm  left-handed." 
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Snap  Shots  In  The  Feed  Lot 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer  by  J.  C.  Wheelon. 


With  oats,  barley,  wheat  and  corn 
selling  at  prices  beyond  the  hope  of 
using  them  in  the  feeding  of  cattle, 
hogs  sheep  or  horses  that  are  being 
wintered  over  for  breeding  or  work- 
ing purposes  it  becomes  of  vital  in- 
terest to  compare  all  our  feeds  with 
each  other  in  the  amount  of  Protein 
and  Fat  they  contain  along  with  the 
actual  feeding  value  as  compared 
with  each  other.  This  can  be  done 
by  selecting  some  well  known  feed 
that  we  know  possesses  first  class 
feeding  qualities  and  at  the  same 
time  is  stableized  on  the  market. 

Wheat  bran  is  a  good  example  for 
this  purpose  and  the  following  table 
gives  the  approximate  feeding  value 
of  several  common  feeds  when  their 
combined  protein  plus  fat  totals  are 
compared  with  wheat  bran  ton  for 
ton,  thus  giving  a  graphic  illustration 
of  their  values  as  feeds  to  be  com- 
pared by  the  farmer,  to  the  prevailing 
market  prices. 


more  than  one  of  every  five  machines 
tested  was  wasting  valuable  butter- 
fat. 

126  machines  tested  O.  K. 
28  machines    tested,    fairly  poor, 

average  test  .06. 
16  machines  tested,  very,  average 

test  .29. 

1  machine  tested,  no  good,  average 

test  1.10. 
Are  there  any  "butterfat  thieves" 
in  your  association? 

 o  

IS  UTAH'S  ALLEGED  WATER 

SHORTAGE  REAL? 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
nearly  300,000  acres  have  been  render- 
ed non-productive,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  due  to  canal  losses  or  over- 
irrigation,  indicates  that  the  public 
has  g^ave  questions  to  settle  in  this 
connection. 

Those  most  interested  in  the  future 
of    Utah's    irrigation    were  highly 


COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  FEEDS  IN  PROTEIN  PLUS  FAT  WITH 
WHEAT  BRAN  @  $34.00  PER  TON. 


Is  worth 

Tons 

Protein  Lbs. 

Fat  Lbs. 

Total  Lbs. 

$  per  ton 

Wheat  Bran 

242.00 

57.40 

299.40 

34.00 

Alfalfa  Hay 

211.60 

27.60 

239.20 

27.00 

Straw  Oat 

31.60 

14.80 

46.40 

5.30 

Wild  Hay 

84.40 

26.60 

110.00 

12.65 

Beet  Syrup 

160.00 

60.00 

220.00 

25.30 

Beet  Pulp 

16.00 

5.00 

21.00 

2.42 

Barley  (Whole) 

173.80 

32.00 

205.80 

23.67 

Corn  (Shelled) 

158.40 

85.60 

244.00 

28.06 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

740.00 

251.60 

991.60 

114.00 

Corn  (Ensilage) 

24.00 

10.00 

34.60 

4.00 

Dats  (Whole) 

185.00 

83.60 

268.60 

30.89 

pleased  by  the  enactment  of  the  last 
legislature  creating  a  water  rights 
commission  especially  to  study  tfiese 
problems,  and  they  are  looking  for- 
ward with  very  much  interest  to  the 
report  and  recommendations  that  the 
commission  will  make. 

It  is  no  doubt  clear  that  the  future 
welfare  of  irrigation  is  dependent  on 
continuous,  careful  study  o\l  these 
questions  with  a  view  to  the  design 
of  irrigation  laws  and  customs  best 
suited  to  the  present  and  future  needs 
of  the  community.  It  is  undoubtedly 
not  only  desirable,  but  also  within 
the  power  of  Utah  irrigators  to  create 
conditions  that  will  tremendously  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  present 
water  supply  which  will,  when  used 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible, 
irrigate  only  one-fifth  of  the  States 
agricultural  land.  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  however,  laws  and  customs  which 
will  stimulate  and  assist  irrigators  to 
store  the  flood  waters;  to  line  leaky 
canals;  to  properly  smooth  and  grade 
their  lands;  to  use  large  streams  on 
porous  soils;  and  to  limit  single  irri- 
gations and  seasonal  amounts  to 
beneficial  use;  these  will  contribute 
very  much  to  the  extending  of  the 
time  of  a  real  water  shortage  to  many 
years  in  the  future  and  will  convince 
irrigators  oi  the  next  few  years  that 
Utah's  alleged  water  shortage  is  not 
real. 


water  has  run  from  the  fruit.  Add 
three  ounces  of  preserved  ginger  cut 
into  fine  pieces  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  with  the  grated  peel,  gratd 
well  into  the  white  inner  skin.  Cook 
the  mixture  until  it  begins  to  thicken, 
and  add  four  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar.  Continue  boiling  the  mans  un- 
til it  is  very  thick,  stirring  it  continu- 
ally to  keep  it  from  burning.  Pour  it 
into  glasses,  and  when  cool,  cover  the 
glasses  with  paraffin. 

 o  

EGGLESS  ICING 
One  cup  powdered  sugar,  one  table  - 
spoon  butter,  two  tablespoons  cream  or 
milk,  flavoring.  Beat  together  until 
thick,  sugar,  cream  or  milk,  butter 
and  flavoring.  This  makes  an  excel- 
lent filling  as  well  and  may  be  varied 
by  adding  chopped  nuts.  If  you  wish 
cuocolate  icing  add  two  tablespoons  of 
cocoa  to  the  sugar  and  use  two  table- 
spoons of  coffee  instead  of  cream  or 
milk. 


134.00  a  ton  is  about  the  price  bran 
can  be  purchased  at  the  mills  early  in 
the  fall  and  before  the  winter  feeding 
begins  and  the  feeder  who  expects  to 
use  it  should  lay  it  in  early. 

A  careful  study  of  the  above  table 
tells  us  that  we  cannot  judge  the 
feeding  value  of  a  feed  by  its  market 
price,  and  right  here  lies  the  secret  of 
economical  feeding  of  animals.  Oats, 
barley  and  corn  have  become  so  popu- 
lar as  feeds  that  their  market  prices 
have  gone  away  beyond  their  actual 
economic  value;  this  is  partly  because 
of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  real 
comparative  value  and  partly  because 
they  are  clean,  easily  handled  and  are 
most  readily  obtainable  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

We  learn  that  aiialfa  hay  at  $15.00 
per  ton  is  one  of  the  most  economical 
feeds  we  have  that  is  produced  on  our 
lands.  While  the  grains  at  present 
prices  of  *45.00  to  $55.00  per  ton  are 
out  of  the  question  except  for  those 
who  are  finishing  fine  beef  or  fitting 
stock  for  the  show  ring.  On  the 
other  hand  cotton  seed  meal  at  the 
present  price  of  $50.00  to  $60.00  per 
ton  is  the  cheapest  of  all  concentra- 
ted feeds. 


TOMATO  AND  GINGER  CONSERVE 

Pare  and  slice  four  pounds  of  ripe 
tomatoes.    Let  them  stand  until  the 

COMMON  SENSE  BOBsT 

OPfS^BSsp^  SOLD 
^rj3rr"'1/      .  EXCLUSIVELY 
^4gggrW**  BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 


WHY  THICK  GLASSES 

BREAK  EASILY 

Thin  glasses  do  not  crack  so  easily 
as  thick  glasses  when  you  pour  hot 
water  into  them.  This  is  because  the 
heat  penetrates  the  thin  glass  so  quick- 
ly as  to  heat  all  parts  of  it  equally, 
and  they  hold  together  in  the  expan- 
sion which  occurs.  When  hot  water 
is  poured  into  a  thick  glass  the  par- 
ticles forming  the  inside  of  the  glass 
begin  to  expand  before  the  heat  has 
penetrated  to  the  outside  of  the  glass, 
and  in  the  effort  to  expand  the  inside 
particles  of  the  glass  break  away  from 
the  particles  of  the  outer  side,  thereby 
causing  the  crack. 

 o  

The  sugar  that  goes  to  waste  in 
the  bottom  of  American  teacups  would 
help  to  sweeten  the  life  of  many  a 
French  home. 


)..«.. «..».. «..«.. ft>-«..t'*e"t>>t"«" 


'CONCERNING  THIEVES" 

W.  E.  Meyer. 
There  are  thieves  and  then  there 
ire  more  thieves — a  new  variety,  but 
old  in  years,  has  been  discovered; 
namely  the  butterfat  thief.  We  sub- 
mit below  a  synopsis  of  a  report  com- 
piled by  W.  A.  McKerrow  of  Minne- 
sota: 

"Forty-four  farmers  in  9  Minnesota 
cow-testing  associations  keep  a  "but- 
terfat thief"  in  their  dairy.  No  farm- 
er should  have  a  separator  that 
wastes  butterfat.  During  July,  170 
fanners  in  9  of  the  same  associations 
tiad  their  cream  separators  tested, 
rhe  report  shows  that  a  large  quantity 
it  valuable  butterfat  is  lost  on  Minne- 
>ota  dairy  farms.  Butterfat  in  July 
ft-as  worth  from  $800  to  $900  a  ton. 
One  farmer  with  ten  cows  was  losing 
fl.45  a  day  from  his  butterfat-thief 
leparator,  and  43  other  farmers  smal- 
ler amounts.  To  do  efficient  work,  a 
leparator  should  skim  milk  so  that 
:here  would  not  be  more  than  .005  to 
H  po  inds  of  butterfat  in  a  hundred 
)ound»  of  milk.  Of  the  170  tested 
leparators  on  the  farms  in  the  var- 
oiia  parts  of  the  state,  126,  or  78  per- 
:ent  were  skimming  clean,  although 


Did  You  Get  Your  Money? 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  crops  are  being  mar- 
keted and  turned  into 
money.  The  farmer  is 
"paying  up"  because  he 
has  sold  his  crops. 

At  this  time  of  the  year 
many  of  our  subscriptions 
are  due.  It  is  renewal 
T?  time.  A  number  of  our 
readers  have  received  let- 
ters telling  them  all 
about  their  account. 

This  is  the  day  of  con- 
servation and  we  are  us- 
ing this  method  to  remind  those  who  received 
letters  from  us. 

During  the  past  year  many  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  The  size  has 
been  increased,  we  are  giving  you  more  and  better 
reading,  new  departments  have  been  added.  This 
has  all  been  done  with  the  idea  of  serving  you  bet- 
ter, giving  you  the  biggest  dollars  worth  of 
practical  local  help  you  can  possibly  get.  i 

"A  hint  to  the  wise  is  sufficient."    Send  your  renewal  today  to  our  office  at 
Lehi. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    15,  1917 


Those  Present  at  Beet 

Topper  Demonstration 


To  Buy  FARMS  JoJeU 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


On  November  28th  another  demon- 
stration was  held  at  Lehi  of  the 
Devey  beet  toppers.  Some  small 
changes  had  been  made  and  were  suc- 
cessfully tried  out. 

The  ground  was  partly  covered  with 
snow  and  the  topper  had  things  in 
general  against  it  as  far  as  condition 
of  ground  and  beets  where  concerned, 
still  it  did  good  work. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those 
present  at  each  of  these  demon- 
strations that  the  topper  would  do  as 
good  a  work  as  the  average  hand 
topping. 

With  a  machinical  topper  assured 
for  next  season's  harvesting,  it  will 
be  a  big  help  to  increase  the  beet 
acreage  next  year.  Many  farmers  had 
decided  to  cut  down  their  acreage  for 
1918  but  when  they  saw  the  topper 
work  they  changed  their  mind  and 
said  they  would  grow  as  many  beets 
for  1918  as  they  did  for  1917. 

Just  what  the  cost  is  going  to  be  is 
yet  to  be  determined.  Bids  are  being 
asked  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
and  will  soon  be  given  out. 

Farmers  came  from  many  parts  to 
see  the  demonstration.  We  have  been 
asked  to  publish  the  names  of  those 
■who  attended  these  demonstrations 
sc  that  their  neighbors  would  know 
who  was  there  and  could  ask  the 
farmers  themselves  who  saw  the 
machine  working,  just  what  they 
thought  of  it.  Here  are  the  names 
as  they  were  gathered  on  the  ground. 
A  number  got  away  before  their  names 
and  addresses  was  secured. 

Merrill  Nibley/Salt  Lake  City;  J.  H. 
Richie,  West  Jordan;  Sam  King, 
Cresent;  P.  T.  Bateman,  West  Jordan; 
Rueben  Gardner,  West  Jordan;  Hugh 
Nelson,  West  Jordan;  Robert  Gardner, 
West  Jordan;  J.  E.  Burgen,  Cresent; 
Robert  Diamond,  West  Jordan;  R.  W. 
Palmer,  West  Jordan;  R.  B.  Gardner, 
West  Jordan;  W."  E.  Egbert,  West 
Jordan;  Jos.  Hibbard,  West  Jordan;  Jos. 
Goates,  Lehi;  George  Austin,  Lehi;  Jas. 
M.  Kirkham,  Lehi;  Storrs  Bros.,  Ameri- 
can Fork,  Scott  Taylor,  Lake  View; 
Clifford  Austin,  Provo;  Victor  Anderson, 
Vineyard;  Frank  Holdaway,  Vineyard;  S. 
J.  Green  &  Son,  Pleasant  Grove;  S.  H. 
Kirk,  Pleasant  Grove;  Jas.  Goates,  Lehi; 
John  Bradshaw,  Lehi;  W.  J.  Taylor, 
Provo;  Spencer  Madsen,  Lake  View; 
Arthur  J.  Harding,  Heber  City;  J.  H. 
Allen,  Vineyard;  Whitney  Snider,  Vine- 
yard; Spencer  Madsen,  Provo;  Delbert 
Walker,  Pleasant  Grove;  Herman  Green, 
Pleasant  Grove;  Abel  Beck,  Spanish  Fork; 
R.  T.  Green,  Spanish  Fork;  Lew  Miller, 
Spanish  Fork;  John  E.  Lewis,  Payson;  T. 
W.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Payson;  J.  J.  Daniels, 
Payson;  John  T.  Wignall,  Payson;  Wm. 
H.  Reese,  Payson;  J.  R.  Butler,  Payson; 
Francom  Bros.,  Payson;  Wm.  Wignall, 
Payson;  Isaac  Hansen,  Payson;  Moroni 
Jensen,  Elsinore;  Geo.  S.  Taples,  Moroni; 
Delbert  Burgess,  Salina;  L.  P.  Hansen, 
Richfield;  Dan  Peterson,  Richfield;  Peter 
Lundgren,  Monroe;  F.  R.  Gould,  Monroe; 
M.  M.  Whiteside,  Lay  ton;  Geo.  W.  Lay- 
ton,  Lay  ton;  John  H.  Layton,  Lay  ton; 
Richard  Scoffleld,  Layton;  Jos.  E.  Ellison, 
Layton;  David  E.  Layton,  Layton;  S.  L. 
Miller,  Tremonton;  Jas.  Bigler,  River- 
side; Bishop  Jensen,  Corinne;  Rasmus 
Hansen,  Bear  River  City;  Vernon  Rhodes, 
Garland;  Geo.  H.  Smith,  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
Francis  T.  Halverson,  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
W.  C.  Solenberger,  Blackfoot,  Idaho; 
John  E.  Kelley,  Shelley,  Idaho;  Wliford 
Chrlstensen,  Goshen,  Idaho;  John  Dick, 
Shelley,  Idaho;  Heber  C.  Austin,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho;  T.  W.  Davis,  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho;  John  W.  Hart,  Menan,  Idaho; 
Hugh  Hall,  Annls,  Idaho;  Alfred  A.  Green, 
Lewisvllle,  Idaho;  Ole  Hansen,  Menan, 
Idaho;  Leonard  Ball,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho; 
W.  W.  Sleek,  Lewisvllle,  Idaho;  P.  B. 
Green,  Lewisvllle,  Idaho;  T.  C.  Shlppler, 
Menan,  Idaho;  Parley  Hamilton,  Sugar 
City,  Idaho;  Peter  Taylor,  Reburg,  Idaho; 
Heber  Harrison,  Lehi;  Thomas  Kirkham, 
Lehi;  B.  L.  Wells,  Lehi;  T.  D.  Atwood, 
Pleasant  Grove,  Michael  Brown,  Lehi; 
West  Hutchlngs,  Sprlngvllle,  Joseph  8. 
Wheeler,  Sprlngvllle;  Bruce  Roylanco, 
Sprlngvllle!  James  I.  Dewey,  Box  Elder 
County;  Iseral  Hunsacker,  Honeyvllle;  W. 


S.  Mackey,  Taylorsville,  Bernard  Christ- 
ensen,  American  Fork;  J.  P.  Holmgren, 
Bear  River  City;  O.  E.  McCellean,  Pay- 
son;  Mark  Austin,  Rexburg  Idaho;  James 
W.  Jones,  Salt  Lake  City;  W.  A.  Star, 
Nephi;  L.  J.  Riter,  Salt  Lake  City;  John 
Lant,  Payson;  A.  J.  Devey,  Alpine;  W.  W. 
Taylor,  Lake  View;  A.  J.  Johnson,  Lake 
View;  G.  H.  Williams,  Provo;  Samuel- 
Green,  Pleasant  Green;  J.  C.  Wheelon, 
Garland;  Otto  Franpton,  Pleasant  Grove; 
J.  H.  Ward,  Riverside;  Arch  Gardner, 
Lehi;  O.  P.  Huish,  Payson;  R.  A.  Han- 
son, Spanish  Fork;  F.  D.  Proctor,  Spanish 
Fork;  J.  H.  Snell,  Spanish  Fork;  A.  D. 
Stubbs,  Provo;  J.  D.  Child,  Spring ville; 
J.  W.  Alliman,  Springville;  F.  L.  Menden- 
hall,  Springvilie;  T.  L.  Mendenhall, 
Springville;  A.  G.  Rose,  Provo;  H.  W. 
Clayson,  Lake  Shore;  Frank  .birch,  Lake 
Shore;  C.  M.  Bird,  Mapleton;  P.  H. 
Hurst,  Payson;  Dave  Huish,  Payson; 
John  Done,  Payson;  John  Cowan,  Payson; 
J.  W.  Johnson,  Mapleton;  W.  V.  Jones, 
Lake  Shore;  Parley  Austin,  Lehi;  W.  W. 
Goodridge,  Provo;  Geo.  H.  Watts,  West 
Jordon;  James  E.  Clay,  Murray;  A.  E. 
Bushman,  Lehi;  Darrol  Schow,  Lehi; 
Harvey  Oakey,  Lehi;  A.  F.  Gaisford, 
Lehi;  Joseph  Quinney,  Logan;  John  Bar- 
ton, Ogden;  John  Devey,  Sr.,  Lehi;  Frank 
Devey,  Lehi;  Hyrum  Smith,  Lehi;  Mickel 
Kearney,  Lehi;  Edward  Street,  Lehi; 
John  Austin,  Lehi;  George  Francom,  Pay- 
son;  J.  A.  Francom,  Payson;  J.  C.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Payson. 

 0  

WILL  THE  FARM  TRACTOR 

WIN  THE  WAR? 

Alfred  Jones. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  win- 
ning of  the  great  war  may  yet  hinge 
upon  the  ability  of  the  American 
tarmer  to  greatly  increase  crop  pro- 
duction. We  must  not  only  teed  our 
own  people  at  honis  but  our  non-pro- 
ductive armias  in  the  field  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  an  enormous  sur- 
plus to  sustain  our  allies. 

In  this  emergency  tue  *  arm  Tractor 
comes  like  a  uod-send  to  the  nation. 
The  successful  development  of  the 
Farm  Tractor  seems  to  have  been 
providentially  timed  to  meet  the  cry- 
ing need  for  more  help  and  more 
power  on  the  farm;  so  the  American 
Farm  Tractor  may  yet  win  this  war 
— not  alone  as  armored  tanks  craw- 
ling across  shell  craters,  cutting 
through  barb  wire  entaglements  and 
dealing  deadly  broadsides  at  the 
enemy,  but  here  on  our  American 
farms  turning  two  or  three  furrows 
where  only  one  was  turned  before  cul- 
tivating two  acres  wnere  only  one  was 
cultivated  before,  and  harvesting  the 
yield  o,f  the  fields  on  time  and  with  a 
great  saving  of  hand  labor. 

It  is  time  every  Americ.  i  farmer 
awoke  to  the  possibilities  and  effici- 
ency of  the  improved  tractors  of  to- 
day. Don't  make  the  mistake  of  dis- 
paraging all  tractors  because  some 
have  tailed  to  do  what  was  expected 
of  them — don't  judge  the  light,  one- 
man,  all  purpose  tractors  of  today 
with  the  clumsy,  heavy,  pioneer 
machines  that  were  adapted  only  to 
long  stretches  of  lev°l  acres  in  the 
Northwest  grain  belt. 

The  tractor  of  today  is  a  proven 
success  on  thousands  of  farms.  There 
is  not  alone  one  type,  but  several — 
all  of  which  do  good  work  and  some 
one  of  which  is  exactly  suited  to  your 
needs.  A  tractor  that  is  light,  easy 
to  handle,  economical  to  operate  and 
low  in  first  cost. 

Write  for  different  tractor  catalogs. 
Study  the  maker's  claims  for  each. 
Note  the  advantages  each  would  have 
when  applied  to  your  own  farm  prob- 
lems. But  our  recommendation  to 
every  farmer  is  to  invesJgate  farm 
tractors — NOW.  War  or  no  war — 
power  farming  is  here  i  j  stay  and 
the  most  successful  farmer  of  the 
future  will  be  the  one  who  like  the 
successful  manufacturer  installs  the 
latest  and  most  efficient  machinery. 
And  the  most  vital  of  all  machines  in 
these  days  of  scarcity  of  hired  help 
and  Increase  of  power  requirements  Is 
the  light  Farm  Tractor. 


Fifty  barrel  flour  mill  located  in  good 
county  seat  of  Idaho.  No  other  mill 
within  50  miles;  in  a  country  that 
raises  lots  of  wheat.  Price  only 
$11,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


A    BARGAIN    FOR   A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
They  are  now  at  work  preparing  the  land. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  Is 
ideally  located,  and  Is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THREE  METHODS  FOR 

WEED  DESTRUCTION 

R.  K.  Bonnett. 

Plowing,  rotation  of  crops,  and  buy- 
ing of  clean  seed  are  three  methods 
lor  the  control  of  weeds. 

Plowing  the  ground  in  the  fall  and 
subjecting  the  roots  of  perennial 
weeds  to  freezing  aids  in  their  control. 
Most  perennial  weeds,  such  as  John- 
son grass,  quack  grass,  and  Canada 
thistle,  will  be  killed  by  exposing  to 
freezing  and  tnawing  during  the  win- 
ter months,  supplemented  by  culti- 
vation the  following  season. 

Johnson  grass  is  a  pest  in  certain 
sections,  and  should  be  eradicated  as 
soon  as  found.  It  can  be  successfully 
exterminated  by  fall  plowing  and  re- 
plowing  in  the  spring,  followed  by  cul- 
tivation whenever  any  new  shoots 
have  appeared  above  tne  surface. 

The  annual  weeds,  such  as  lamb's 
quarter,  foxtail,  and  pigweed,  are  con- 
trolled somewhat  more  easily.  They 
may  be  eradicated  by  fall  plowing 
and  by  crop  rotation. 

All  seed  should  be  tested  for  purity 
and  germination  before  planting.  If 
the  farmer  cannot  do  this  himself,  he 
should  send  the  seed  to  his  state  ex- 
periment station  to  be  tested.  It  will 
often  save  a  serious  infestation  of 
weeds  or  a  failure  to  obtain  a  stand. 
It  is  particularly  important  that 
legume  seeds  be  tested  because  of 
their  size  and  shape  and  the  tendency 
for  low  germination  due  to  their  hard 
seed  coats.  Dodder  and  buckhorn  are 
especially  likely  to  be  present  in  such 
commercial  seeds. 

It  is  generally  the  best  policy  to 
buy  high  priced  seeds  for  they  are 
more  likely  to  be  pure  and  clean. 
Many  farmers  make  the  mistake  of 
buying  a  cheap  grade  of  seed.  Their 
fields  are  likely  to  become  infested 
with  many  trouulesome  weeds.  Always 
obtain  a  sample  of  seed  be'>re  pur- 
chasing in  large  quantities  and  see 
that  it  is  tested. 

 o  

FRANCE'S  NEED 

Falling  production  of  wheat  in 
France  gives  considerable  insight  In- 
to her  distressing  food  needs.  Her 
production  of  wheat  is  said  to  have 
been  146,383,330  bushels  in  1913; 
128,216,660  bushels  in  1914;  101,050,- 
000  bushels  in  1915;  97,350,000  bushels 
in  1916,  and  only  66,500,000  bushels 
in  1917. 

In  all  foodstuffs,  comprising  cereals, 
potatoes  and  beet  roots,  her  produc- 
tion has  decreased  from  35,800,000,000, 
pounds  in  1913  to  but  22,200,000,000 
pounds  this  year. 

 o  

Plowing  kills  wlreworms  by  destroy- 
ing their  food  supply  and  Interfering 
with  their  preparations  for  winter. 
 o  

Christmas  candy  that  requires  little 
or  no  sugar  Is  a  gift  to  our  Allies  as 
well  as  to  the  receiver. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  received  a  communication  from  a 
gentleman  living  in  Ohio  of*  a  farm 
he  owns  in  the  Bear  River  valley 
right  near  the  town  of  Tremonton. 
This  farm  has  two  homes,  one 
first-class  home  and  one  home  that 
is  not  so  good,  a  small  orchard. 
A  pipe  line  passes  through  this 
property  for  the  town  of  Tremon- 
ton and  it  would  be  accessible  for 
use  on  this  farm,  in  fact  the  cor- 
ner of  this  land  joins  right  up  to 
the  corner  of  the  town.  This  farm 
contains  70  acres  and  is  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  It  has 
been  farmed  by  a  first-class  farmer 
for  a  good  many  years.  This  prop- 
erty lies  on  the  corner  of  two 
county  roads.  It  is  a  very  desir- 
able place  for  a  home.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  had  for  $175  per  acre, 
payment  down,  and  fifteen  years 
on  the  balance  at  5  per  cent  in- 
terest. If  you  are  looking  for  one 
of  the  best  farms  in  the  Bear  River 
valley  on  easy  terms,  that  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  crops,  this  will 
appeal  to  you. 


Two  miles  west  on  Tremonton  on  the 
main  county  road  we  have  185 
acres,  all  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation,  good  eight-room  house, 
hot  water  heat,  full  cement  base- 
ment, fine  granary,  blacksmith 
shop,  machine  sheds,  barns  and 
other  outbuildings;  small  orchard 
on  the  farm,  beautiful  row  of  trees 
surrounding  this  place.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  farms  in 
that  district.  It  is  owned  by  a 
man  living  out  of  the  valley  who 
is  desirous  of  disposing  of  it  im- 
mediately at  a  sacrifice  price.  The 
farm  is  worth  $175  per  acre,  but 
he  will  consider  any  legitimate  of- 
fer. If  you  are  looking  for  a  good 
farm  under  good  condition  this 
will  appeal  to  you.  This  property 
has  about  100  acres  in  alfalfa,  the 
balance  in  sugar  beets  and  grain 
this  year.  We  would  consider  an 
exchange  on  some  first-class  Salt 
Lake  or  Provo  property  on  this 
farm. 


We  have  several  forty-acre  farms  with- 
out improvements  for  $15,  $120 
and  $140  per  acre,  depending  on 
the  location  and  the  condition  of 
the  soil. 


We  have  several  nice  farms  for  sale  in 
Cache  valley,  one  farm  containing 
110  acres,  under  cultivation,  good 
water  'right,  immediately  under  the 
canal,  right  near  the  railway  sta- 
tion, all  level  and  in  fine  shape,  for 
$110  per  acre.  We  have  another 
farm  containing  160  acres,  61  acres 
of  irrigated  lands  and  the  balance 
in  pasture  land.  We  are  holding 
this  land  for  $100  for  the  irrigated 
land  and  $10  per  acre  for  the  pas- 
ture land. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  of  the  best 
farms  and  ranches  in  that  part  of 
the  state,  containing  224  acres 
The  machinery  and  improvements 
consist  of  good  house,  barns  and 
numerous  outbuildings,  all  kinds  of 
machinery,  plows,  harrows,  grain 
drills,  threshing  machine  and  hay 
tools.  There  is  also  twenty-five 
head  of  first-class  cattle,  twelve 
head  of  good  horses,  and  all  equip- 
ments to  go  with  this  place.  This 
is  one  mile  from  high  schol,  near 
one  of  the  bests  towns  In  Cache 
valley.  The  farm  has  been  In  good 
hands  for  fifty  years.  The  price  of 
this  land  is  $85.50  per  acre. 


We  have  just  received  on  our  listings  a 
farm  consisting  of  60  acres  of  land 
located  in  the  center  of  the  Bear 
River  valley.  This  farm  is  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  being 
planted  to  sugar  beets,  alfalfa  ana 
grain.  There  is  a  five-rom  house, 
barn  and  other  outbuildings.  One 
team  of  horses,  plow,  wagon  and 
harrow  that  would  pass  with  sale 
of  the  place.  This  property  prac- 
tically adjoins  land  that  we  have 
sold  at  $200  an  acre.  Land  adjoin- 
ing this  Is  now  renting  at  $20  per 
acre,  cash  rent.  There  are  some 
very  nice  homes  adjacent  to  this 
land.  The  party  owning  this  prop- 
erty is  very  desirous  of  selling  and 
for  that  reason  is  offering  the  place 
at  the  price  of  $135  per  acre  on 
reasonable  terms.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  farm  it  would  pay  you  to 
investigate  this  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 


KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

64  Main  Street 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 

We  Write  Fire  Insurance. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    15,  1917 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 


(273)  15 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 


Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  OAKS 
AND 
SOY  BEAN  OAKS 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearas  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Used  Car  Bargains 

We  offer,  subject  to  very  liberal  terms, 
the  best  used  cars  In  America.  The 
standard  values  of  the  automobile  world. 
We  refer  directly  to  the  Oldsmobile  and 
Buick  cars. 

We  have  these  cars,  in  stock,  ready  for 
Immediate  delivery,  newly  painted,  in 
first-class  mechanical  condition.  Excep- 
tional values — many  of  the  cars  offered 
have  run  less  than  5,000  miles. 

Write  us  stating  your  car  require- 
ments.  Department  F. 

THE    RANDAL-DODD    AUTO  CO. 
Automobile  Row 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 

Distributors  —  Buicks,  Oldsmobiles, 
National  cars.     G.   M.  C.  trucks. 


30  DIFFERENT  MAGAZINES.  Late 
issues.  Value  $3.00.  Yours  for  25c  prepaid 
Eastern  Bureau,  New  Egypt,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE 
"VICTOR'S  DEFENDER" 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Champion  boar 
_at  Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs... 
1917. 

A  wonderful  hog  for  16  months 
old,  with  good  bone,  high  back, 
and  a  whale  for  his  age.  Is  in 
the  way  of  my  "Defenders"  sows. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  "De- 
fender" boars  for  sale.  Orders 
placed  now  for  spring  pigs. . 

V.  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


FOR  SALE  $750 

Buick  six,  7  pass,  newly  painted  and 
new  top.  Tires  good,  one  spare  tire, 
tube,  and  rim;  thoroughly  -verhauled. 

R.  A.  WOOD 
2269   McClelland  Ave. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Lhah. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  registered  Holsteln  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age.  From  dams  producing 
604  >4  and  607  lhs.  butter  in  one  year 
respectively.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
ous herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
over  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
at  farmers  prices. 

H.   H.  STIYER 
Buhl  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 

15  head  of  Registered  Holstine- 
Friesian  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
head  of  grade  Holstine  heifers. 

C.  H.  KRIEGH 
Buhl  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Holsteln-Frlesian  Bull 
Age  8  months,  sire,  Romea  Aaggie 
Riverside  4th,  Dam,  Lady  Mercedes 
of  Cherry  Creek,  grand  daughter  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndike  8th  the  $25,000 
bull. 

RULON   STRAT,   Spring   City,  Utah. 


PLOWING 

Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Up  and  down  the  world  today,  in 
many  widely  separated  countries, 
people  are  taking  a  more  than  wont- 
ed interest  in  a  very  ancient  occup- 
ation, namely,  plowiAg.  In  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  specially,  al- 
most anywhere  one  chooses  to  go, 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'Groata,  or 
from  Cape  Clear  to  Mallin  Head,  one 
is  sure  to  see  the  long,  freshly-turned 
furrows,  glistening,  maybe,  in  the  sun, 
and  perhaps  the  plowman  with  his 
team,  moving  slowly  back  and  forth, 
followed  and  circled  about  with  the 
usual  phalanx  of  rooks. 

It  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  call- 
ing, that  of  plowman,  and  finds  men- 
tion in  the  literature  of  the  world 
from  the  very  earliest  times.  Like 
most  such  callings,  it  changed  but 
little  in  all  the  ages  until  it  came  to 
the  present  age,  and  in  the  present 
age  even,  the  ancient  methods  and  the 
ancient  plows  are  to  be  found  in  com- 
mon use  in  many  countries.  The 
Spaniard,  for  the  most  part,  like  the 
Indian  of  India,  or  the  Burmese  of 
Burma,  or  the  Cninese  of  China,  pre- 
fers the  plow  made  of  wood.  It  was 
the  wooden  plow,  of  course,  which 
was  used  in  prehistoric  days  in 
Egypt. 

The  description  of  a  plow  to  be 
found  in  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days 
and  in  Virgil's  Georgics  shows  little 
development,  up  to  their  time,  in  what 
is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  agricultural 
implements.  Indeed,  until  Small  of 
Berwickshire,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  ceniury,  brought  out  a  plow 
in  which  beam  and  handle  were  oi 
wrought  iron  and  the  moldboard  of 
cast  iron,  there  was  little  change. 
Since  then  even,  in  spite  of  many  re- 
volutionary alterations,  in  spite  of 
American  steam  plows  or  tractors 
turning  their  12  or  14  furrows  at 
once,  the  fundamental  idea  remains 
the  same  as  it  was  2,000  years  ago, 
and  for  untold  centuries  before  that 
time. 

Then,  as  is  almost  inevitable,  with 
a  thing  so  ancient,  many  customs 
and  traditions  have  grown  up  round 
the  plow  and  plowing,  many  wise  say- 
ings, parables,  and  proverbs,  such  as 
the  long  furrow,  the  straight  furrow, 
the  lonely  furrow,  the  man  who  puts 
his  hand  to  the  plow  and  keeps 
straight  on  to  the  headland,  the  man 
who  looks  back,  and  the  man  who 
plows  the  sand.  Amongst  customs, 
in  England,  there  is  still,  for  instance, 
Plow  Monday,  held  at  "Twelfth  tide," 
when  the  work  of  plowing  is  supposed 
to  begin  for  the  year: 

Plow  Monday  next,  after  Twelfth 
tide  is  past. 

Bids  out  with  the  plow,  the  worst 
husband  is  last.  True  it  is  passing 
away,  like  so  many  old  customs,  but 
not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  com- 
mon enough,  and  bands  of  young  men 
in  many  districts,  "profusely  orna- 
mented with  scarves  and  ribbons," 
would  drag  a  wooden  plow  from  vil- 
lage to  village  dancing,  whilst  "Bess," 
a  man  dressed  as  a  woman,  "rattled 
her  money-box."  And  over  and  over 
again,  in  a  shrill  monotone,  would  be 
heard  the  refrain: 

Remember  us  poor  plowboys, 
A-plowing  we  must  go; 

Hail,  rain,  blow,  or  snow, 
A-plowing  we  must  go. 
 o  

BEAN  PRICES 

In  California  they  have  grown 
many  hundred  tons  of  beans  and  now 
they  are  trying  to  sell  them  at  a  price 
that  will  bring  the  producer  a  profit. 

The  growers  held  a  meeting  with 
Ralph  Merritt,  California  Food  Ad- 
ministrator. In  their  meeting  they 
showed  the  cost  of  production  per 
acre  ranging  from  $26.9o  to  $80  and 
the  yield  from  300  pounds  to  2,000 
pounds  per  acre.  The  average  cost  is 
between  $40  and  $45  per  acre  and 
the  average  yield  a  little  less  than 
1,000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
the  price  of  beans  be  8c  for  pinks  and 
11c  for  whites,  based  on  an  average 
cost  of  $40  per  acre  and  allowing  a  4 
per  cent  waste. 

 o  

The  person  who  wastes  food  during 
war  time  is  helping  the  enemy. 


WAYS  TO  USE  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
til  It  is  stiff  enough  to  form  into  a 
roll.    Brown  in  the    oven,  casting 
occasionally  with  butter  or  other  fat, 
and  water. 

Cottage   Cheese  and   Nut  Roast. 

1,  cupful  of  cottage  cheese. 

1  cup|ful  of  chopped  English  walnuts. 

1  cupful  of  bread  crumbs. 

2  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped  onion. 
1  tablespoonful  of  butter. 

Juice  of  half  a  lemon. 
Salt  and  pepper. 

Cook  the  onion  in  the  butter  or 
other  fat  and  a  little  water  until  ten- 
der. Mix  the  otuer  ingredients  and 
moisten  with  the  water  in  which  the 
onion  has  been  cooked.  Pour  into 
a  shallow  baking  dish  and  brown  in 
the  oven. 

Cheese  Sauce. 

(For  use  with  eggs,  milk  toast,  or 
other  dishes.) 

One  cupful  of  milk,  1  tablespoonful 
of  cottage  cheese,  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
Hour,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Thicken  the  milk  with  the  flour 
and  just  before  serving  add  the 
cheese,  stirring  until  it  is  melted. 

This  sauce  may  be  used  in  prepar- 
ing creamed  eggs  or  for  ordinary  milk 
toast.  The  quantity  of  cheese  in  the 
recipe  may  be  increased,  making  a 
sauce  suitable  for  using  with 
macaroni  or  rice. 
Cottage  Cheese — An  Inexpensive 
Meat  Substitute. 

Cottage  cheese  is  one  of  the  import- 
ant meat  substitutes.  It  contains  a 
larger  percentage  qt  protein  (the 
chief  material  for  body  building) 
than  most  meats  and  furnishes  this 
material  at  a  lower  cost.  In  every 
pound  of  cottage  cheese  there  is 
about  one-fifth  of  a  pound  of  protein, 
nearly  all  of  which  is  digestible. 
Meats,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  con- 
tain less  protein  and  besides  have  a 
certain  waste,  such  as  bone  and  other 
inedible  material.  A  pound  of  cot- 
tage cheese  daily  would  supply  all  the 
protein  required  by  the  ordinary  adult 
engaged  in  a  sedentary  occupation. 

The  following  table  shows  that  cot- 
tage cheese  is  much  cheaper  than 
most  meats  in  furnishing  protein  for 
the  diet. 

For  supplying  protein,  one  pound 
of  cottage  cheese  equals: 

1.27  pounds  sirloin  steak. 

1.09  pounds  round  steak. 

1.37  pounds  chuck  rib  beef. 

1.52  pounds  fowl. 

1.46  pounds  fresh  ham. 

1.44  pounds  smoked  ham. 

1.58  pounds  loin  pork  chop. 

1.31  pounds  hind  leg  of  lamb. 

1.37  pounds  breast  of  veal. 

In  addition  to  protein,  energy  for 
performing  body  work  must  be  fur- 
nished by  food.  As  a  source  of  energy 
also,  cottage  cheese  is  cheaper  than 
most  meats  at  present  prices.  The 
following  table  shows  the  comparison 
when  energy  is  considered. 

On  the  basis  of  energy  supplied, 
one  pound  of  cottage  cheese  equals: 

8  1-3  ounces  sirloin  steak. 
11%  ounces  round  steak. 

1114  ounces  chuck  rib  beef. 
10%  ounces  fowl. 

5%  ounces  fresh  ham. 

5  ounces  smoked  ham. 

6  ounces  loin  pork  chop. 
12%  ounces  breast  of  veal. 

 o  *- 

HIGH  THINKING 
It  is  unfortunate  that  all  grocers 
are  not  so  candid  as  the  marketman 
in  Hays  who  advertises  "Food  for 
Thought."  That's  about  all  the  cus- 
tomer gets  for  a  dollar  in  any  gro- 
cery this  year. 

 0  

Modern  warfare  consists  of  united, 
co-ordinated  effort  on  the  part  of  en- 
tire nations.  If  the  present  war 
teaches  Americans  to  co-operate  it 
will  not  have  been  entirely  wasteful. 


LUMBER-POSTS 
SHINGLES 

Write  for  prices 
G.  R.  KIRK  COMPANY 
Box   1138-X,   Tacoma,  Wash. 


Richard's  Durocs 
Won 

14  out  of  16  First  at  Idaho 
State  Fair.   19  First  at 
Utah  State  Fair. 

YOUNG    STOCK    FOR  8ALE 

Richard  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia,  Idaho. 

"Horn*  of  the  Champion  Duroca" 


DUROC  JERSEY'S 

I  have  a  few  good  Duroc  Jersey  fall 
pigs,  sired  by  the  Champion  Richard's 
Defender  and  Pathfinder,  out  of  my  big 
type,  prolific  sows. 

Priced  very  reasonable  and  guaranteed 
tc   please.      Write  me. 

ERIH  W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 


NOTICE 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
@  $2.50  to  $3.50  that  will  seU  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Provo  Utah 


KESKO  FARM 

Ranches  at  Ephralm,  Utah,  and  Lone- 

tree,  Wyoming. 
Registered  HEREFORD  CATTLE  for 
Sale — 40  Bulla  and  76  Hsifara 

alao 

100  Grade  Yearlings  and  2  year  old 
Steers  and  Heifers.  To  those  who 
know  us,  w«  need  no  introduction; 
to  others  we  desire  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  See  tueje  animala  be- 
fore buying  elsewhere. 


SEEDS  WANTED 

We  buy  Alfalfa,  Red  Clover,  Sweet 
Clover,  and  other  Field  Seeds.  Send 
us  your  samples  for  bids. 

Mailing  bags  for  samples  sent  fr  . 

THE  MANQELSDORF  SEED  CO. 

Atchison,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KESKO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  GOATS 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  Bond  as 
part  pay  on  the  above. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  if  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  wanL 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephralm  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  sare  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
alwaya  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


EDISON'S  LIFE-LIKE  PHONOGRAPH 

THE  NEW  DIAMOND 

AMBEROLA 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity !  We  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  Edison  Labora- 
tories, and  have  secured  the  personal  consent  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  master  inventor,  to 
offer  you  the  use  of  one  of  Mr.  Edison's  1918  Model  New  Diamond  Amberolas  and  any 
twelve  of  the  famous  Edison  Records  in  your  home  ON  FREE  TRIAL  for  a  period  of 
three  days.  The  reproducer  of  the  New  Diamond  Amberola  is  the  genuine  Edison 
Diamond-Point  reproducer.  The  records  we  offer  are  the  famous  Edison  Blue  Amberol 
Records  that  are  almost  unwearable  and  unbreakable. 

Don't  hesitate  one  moment  to  mail  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  and  find  out  all 
about  the 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

which  permits  you  to  have  Thomas  A.  Edison's  marvelous  invention,  the  New  Diamond 
Amberola,  on  trial  in  your  home  without  costing  you  one  cent  or  obligating  you  in  any  way 
Once  you  have  Mr.  Edison's  wonderful  Diamond  Amberola  in  your  home  you  wil 
never  let  it  go  out  again,  so  real,  so  life-like  are  its  reproductions.    It  is  hard  to  believe  tha 
an  invention  can  be  so  nearly  human.    When  you  come  in  from  the  fields  or  home  from  tow 
all  tuckered  out,  and  when  the  evening  meal  has  been  cleared  away,  you  go  into  the  sittin 
room  and  put  a  record  on  the  Amberola.   At  the  first  note  of  Anna  Case  singing  "Anni 
Laurie,"  Albert  Spalding  playing  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  or  any  other  favont 
melody,  you  settle  down  in  your  favorite  chair  for  an  evening  of  the  keenest  enjoyment.  N 
need  to  go  outside  for  entertainment — you  can  have  your  fill  right  under  your  own  roof  an 
it  won't  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  it  is  as  cold  as  Greenland  or  whether  there  i 
a  blizzard  raging  outside.    You  run  the  whole  show  to  suit  yourself.    Why  longer  den 
yourself  this  delightful,  inexpensive  entertainment  and  recreation? 


Model  50,  Edison  Diamond  Jlmbenla 


Music  You  Can  Have  with  the  Amberola 

Here  are  a  few  selections  taken  at  random  from  the  Edison 
Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog.  They  will  give  you  an  idea 
of  what  a  treasure-house  of  music  you  will  have  to  draw  on 
when  you  get  your  Amberola. 


ACCORDION 
Amoureuse  Wallz 
Carnival  of  Venice — Variations 
Italian  Army  March 
My  Sweetheart  Waltz 

BAND 
American  Eagle  March 
Aida  March 

Coronation  March — Prophete 
Father  of  Victory  March 
Gems  of  Scotland 
Invitation  to  the  Waltz 
Jolly  Fellows'  Waltz 
Loin  du  Bal 
March  Religioso 
Medley  of  War  Songs 
Messenger  Boy  March 
Sextet — Lucia  di  Lammermoor 

CONCERTINA 
The  Butterfly 

Catch  Me  If  You  Can,  Dance 
Merry  Widow  Waltz 

CORNET 
Bride  of  the  Waves 
Come  Sing  to  Me 
A  Dream 
Nightingale  Song 
The  Rosary 

FLUTE 
Hear  Me,  Norma — Norma 
Long,  Long  Ago 

HARRY  LAUDER 
I  Love  a  Lassie 
Just  a  Wee  Deoch  and  Doris 
Roamin'  in  the  Gloamin' 
She's  Mv  Daisy 

MARIMBA  BAND 
Blue  Danube  Waltz 
Garden  Dance 
Messenger  Boy  March 
Sari  Waltz 

INSTRUMENTAL 
MEDLEYS 

Hawaiian  Hula  Medley 
Medley  of  Southern  Plantation 
Songs 

Money  Music  Medley — Virginia 
Reel 

Selections  from  Red  Mill 

When  it's  Apple  Blossom  Time 

in  NormaQdy  Medley— Turkey 

Trot 

INSTRUMENTAL 
QUARTETS 
Dream  of  the  Tyrolienne  (Herd 

Girl's  Dream) 
Rower  Soog 
Hearts  and  Flowers 
Serenade 

OLD  TIME  SONGS 
C»  ry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny 
before  the  Battle  Mother 
»y  Lost  Chord 

l  Old  Sweet  Song 


I  Just  M 


ORCHESTRA 

Destiny  Waltz 

Every  Little  Movement — Madame 
Sherry 

In  the  Shadows  Last  Waltz 

OVERTURES 
Morning,    Noon  and  Night  in 

Vienna  Overture 
Orpheus  Overture 
Ruy  Bias  Overture 
Beautiful  Galatea  Overture 
Light  Cavalry  Overture 
Overture  Oberon 
Poet  and  Peasant  Overture 
Rienzi  Overture 

PATRIOTIC 

Battle  Cry  of  Freedom 
Star  Spangled  Banner 
Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 
It's  a  Long  Way  to  Berlin,  but 

We'll  Get  There 
We're  Going  Over 
Over  There  Laddie  Boy 

Send  Me  Away  With  a  Smile 
Good-Bye  Broadway,  Hello 

France! 

1  May  Be  Gone  For  a  Long, 

Long  Time 
U.  S.  Army  Bugle  Calls -No.  2 
Good-Bye,  Good  Luck,  God  Bless 

You  Medley— Waltz 
U.  S.  Army  Bugle  Calls— Part  I 

PICCOLO 

Nightingale 

Through  the  Air 

Will  o  The  Wisp-Polka 

SACRED 
Abide  With  Me 

Beyond  the  Smiling  and  the  Weep- 
ing 

Crossing  the  Bar 
Dreams  of  Galilee 
Glory  Song 

I  Love  to  Tell  the  Story 
Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul 
Lead  Kindly  Light 
Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 
One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought 
Shall  We  Cather  at  the  River? 
Tell  Mother  I'll  Be  There 
What  a  Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus 
Where  is  My  Wandering  Boy  To- 
Night? 

VOCAL  QUARTETS 
Bridal  Chorus— Lohengrin 
Down  on  the  Mississippi 
Moonlight  Bay 
Little  Cotton  Dolly 
In  the  Golden  Aflerwhile 
Moonlight  on  the  Lake 

VOCAL  DUETS 
Dancing  Down  in  Dixie  Land 
Ever  of  Thee  I'm  Fondly  Dreaming 
Grandfather's  Clock 
Juanita  (Old  Spanish  Melody) 
Love's  Melody 
Me  and  Mandy  Lee 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  AMBEROLA  ON  FREE  TRIAL 

Look  over  the  list  of  dealers  below,  and  pick  out  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you.  Fill  o 
the  coupon  and  mail  it  to  him.  He  will  send  you  the  beautiful  Amberola  booklet, 
Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind,"  and  the  Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog,  from  whic 
you  may  select  the  instrument  you  prefer  and  any  twelve  records  for  FREE  TRIAL.  If, 
after  you  have  tried  them,  you  feel  that  the  enjoyment  the  Amberola  gives  you  is  worth 
more  than  the  small  amount  you  would  have  to  part  with  to  keep  it,  you  may  remit  in  cash 
or  arrange  convenient  terms  with  the  dealer.  If,  for  any  reason  whatever,  you  do  not  care 
to  keep  the  Amberola  and  records,  simply  notify  the  dealer,  who  will  cheerfully  take  them 
back.  You  risk  nothing,  you  do  not  obligate  yourself  in  any  way.  RESOLVE  NOW 
that  you  will  not  turn  this  page  before  you  have  filled  out  the  coupon. 

You*  11  want  the  beautiful  booklet,  "A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind/ 
anyhow.    It  is  FREE.    Just  ask  for  it. 

If  you  will  write  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  at  once,  it  may  not  be  too  late  lo  have  a 
Amberola  in  your  home  for  Christmas.   As  a  Christmas  gift  that  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
entire  family,  the  New  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  is  ideal  because  there  is  hardly  a  person 

who  does  not  like  some  kind  of  music. 


PROUDPIT  SPORTING  GOODS   COMPANY,  OGDEN,  UTAH. 

EDISON  DEALERS  WHO  GIVE  FREE  TRIALS 


IDAHO 
ALBION — E.  M.  Snodgrass 
BLACKFOOT — T.  A.  Hayes 
IJOISE — Sampson  Music  Co. 
RIIIII- — C.  D.  Rortng  Drug  Co. 
BURLEY — Paulson  Jewelry  Co. 
CALDWELL— Sutton    &  Mc- 
Artor 

DRIGGS— James  F.  Griggs 
EMMITT— W.  J.  Has  ton 
FILER— F.  E.  Drake 
HAILEY— J.  J.  Tracy 
IDAHO  FALLS— Alma  Marker 
IDAHO  FALLS— Geo.  M.  Scott 
KIMBERI.EY-Stowes 
Pharmacy 


MALAD—  B.  B.  Davis 
MT.  HOME— F.  J.  Pilllner 
MONTPELIER— Thor  C. 

Nielsen 
NAMPA-Tom  Poole 

"'  -  II.  II.  Whittlesey 

PRESTON— Foss  Bros. 
ST.    ANTHONY— Ashcraft 

Jewelry  Co. 
SODA  SPRINGS — C.  A.  Plar 
TWIN  FALLS— Colwell  & 

Spargur 
UTAH 

BINGHAM   CANYON— M.  L. 
James 

BRIGHAM  CITY— Hansen 
Furniture  Co. 


CEDAR  CITY— Leigh  Furni- 
ture Co. 
FAIRVIEW— Chas.  Peacock 
LOGAN— Harris  Music  Co. 
MANTI— W.  M.  Taylor 
MONROE — Monroe  Drug  Co. 
OGDEN— Proudflt  Sporting 

Goods  Co. 
PANQUITCH— Elko  Pharmacy 
PARK  CITY— Paul  Bros  & 

Wilson 
PAYSON— C.  E.  Smith 
SALT    LAKE    CITY— Keith 

O'Brien  Co. 

COLORADO 
GRAND  JUNCTION — H.  W. 

Vorbeck 


WYOMING 
KEMMERER— Kemmer  Hdw. 

and  Furniture  Co. 
ROCK  SPRINGS— Henry  Chlpp. 
A  ETON — Burton  Mercantile  Co. 

NEVADA 
ELKO — Dupont  Pharmacy 
ELY — Ira  J.  McK night 


/•Vol — '  "  .  •o.'.'o'J 
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WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 
BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 
EDISON  DEALER 

Please  tend  me  Ok' Amberola  Book  and  particulars  about  uour  FREE  TRIAL 
offer  on  Edison  Amberola* 


S30.  5      Ag-  Sero 

UT      '  • 


OFFICAL  ORGAN  UTAH   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
VOLUME  XIV;  No.  21  LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  DECEMBER,  22,  1917 


Why  Not  Have  a  "Bean  Day"  Each  Week? 


Mrs.  Frank  V.  Schofield. 


A  PATCH  OF  BEANS  THAT  WILL  BRING  THE  OWNER  GOOD  RETURNS. 


WE  have  produced  this  year  a 
great  many  more  beans  than 
ever   before.    There  does  not 
■seem  to  be  a  ready  market  for  them. 

We  have  had  meatless  and  wheat- 
less  days  urged  upon  us  but  few  if  any 
have  suggested  that  we  have  a  day 
each  week  set  apart  to  eat  certain 
foods. 

Beans,  as  we  know,  are  meat  equi- 
valents, why  not  use  them  and  save 
the  meat  for  export. 

True  the  price  is  a  great  deal  higher 
than  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago,  they 
have  advanced  in  price  with  other 
lood,  even  at  present  prices,  beans  are 
still  cheaper  and  give  more  nourish- 
ment of  the  same  kind  than  animal 
proteins. 

Beans  are  now  selling  at  prices  con- 


siderably less  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  large  crop  gives  us  a 
good  supply. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  beans  their 
food  value  is  about  the  same,  all  are 
high  in  protein  and  starch,  as  one  bus 
expressed  it,  "the  bean  is  meat  and 
potatoes  combined." 

The  concentration  of  nutrients  is 
shown  in  the  dried  bean,  which  con- 
tains 22.5  per  cent  protein.  Ten  cents 
spent  for  dried  beans  will  obtain  from 
two  ti  three  times  as  much  protein  as 
if  spent  for  meat  at  an  average  price. 
Another  thing  in  favor  of  the  bean  is 
that  a  variety  in  the  kind  of  protein 
supplied  to  the  body  is  desirable  in 
a  proper  diet.  If  other  protein  foods 
were  substituted  in  part  for  meat  in 
the  average  dietary,  it  is  thought  that 


conditions  would  be  more  favorable  to 
health. 

History  of  the  Bean. 

Beans  have  been  used  as  human 
food  since  early  times.  Beans  were 
cultivated  by  the  Egyptians,  Greek 
and  Romans.  They  were  introduced 
as  a  food  into  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  The  American  Indians  have 
used  them  for  generations  according 
to  best  reports  obtainable. 

As  housekeepers  come  to  appreciate 
the  food  value  of  beans  and  the  varied 
ways  of  using  them,  this  vegetable 
will  appear  on  American  tables  many 
a  meatless  day.  Beans  and  peas  are 
"hearty  foods."  They  phould  take 
the  place  of  meat,  and  appear  in  com- 
bination with  starchy  vegetables  and 
fresh  salads.    For  instance  an  oxcel- 


len  menu  for  a  meatless  day  is  beans, 
baked  potatoes,  slaw,  cornbread  and, 
for  dessert,  stewed  fruit.  In  the  re- 
cipes given  below  use  any  available 
variety  of  beans  or  peas. 

Baked  Beans 

1  pint  navy  beans,  4  pints  cold 
water,  %  teaspoonful  soda,  1  tea- 
spoonful  mustard,  salt,  %  pound  salt 
pork,  1  tablespoonful  minced  onion. 
2  tablespoonfuls  molasses,  *4  tea- 
spoonful  paprika,  2  tablespoonfuls 
tomato  sauce. 

Wash  the  beans  and  soak  them 
overnight  in  the  cold  water,  to  whicn 
the  soda  has  been  added.  Cook  them 
in  the  same  water  in  which  they  have 
been  soaked,  adding  more  if  neces- 
sary, for  about  thirty  minutes,  or  un- 
(Continucd  on  page  8) 


MEATS,  SWEETS  AND  WHEAT 

Three  most  important  things  needed  by  us  and  our  allies 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    22,  1917 


Earn  More  Money  During  1918 

The  farmer  making 
the  most  money 
is  the  one 

who  is  reading— keeping  up  with  the  times. 

The  Utah  Farmer  during  the  coming  J 
year  will  publish  hundreds  of  articles 

on  general  farming  written  ex- 
pressly to  meet  local 
conditions 

THE  UTAH  FARMER  IS  A  SAFE  PAPER  TO  HAVE  IN 
YOUR  HOME,  THE  ADVERTISING  COLUMNS  ARE  AS 
CLOSELY  GUARDED  AS  THE  READING  COLUMNS.  NO 
LIQUOR,  STOCK  SELLING,  MEDICAL  OR  OTHER  OBJEC- 
TIONAL  ADVERTISING  IS  ADMITTED. 

A  Splendid  Help  for  Your  Farming  World 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  farm  life  will  help  be 
so  scarce  as  next  year.  You  will  want  to  be  posted  on  all 
modern  machinery,  helpful  suggestions  and  labor  saving 
ideas. 


Being  in  close  touch  with  the  farmers  of  this  state  wo 
plan  to  help  them  during  the  coming  year  earn  more  mone$ 
than  they  did  this  year  and  to  help  increase  our  food  stui 
so  that  we  can  do  our  part  in  winning  the  war  for  the  fre( 

dom  and  liberty  of  the  world. 


The  Utah  Farmer 
♦  is  tKe  one  big  paper 
that  will  help  you. 
Now  is  the  time  to 
send  in  your  pay- 
ments and  renewals 
to  the  Lehi  office. 


Get  the  Habit— Read  the  Utah  Farmer— Make  Money 


ESTABLISHED 
1904 


PUBLISHED 
EVERT 

SATURDAY 


Devoted  to  Agriculture  ir\ 


the  Rocky  Mountain1  Regiorv 


COMBINED  WITH  THE  DESERET  FARMER  AND  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  FARMING 


ONE  DOLLAR 
A  YEAR 


FOREIGN 
SUBSCRIPTION 
11.60 


VOLUME  XIV. 


LEHI,  UTAH,   SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1917 


No.  21 


Selecting  The  Herd  Sire        Girls  Run  Tractor-Harvester 


M.  O.  Maughan,  Division  of  Dairying,  State  College  of  Wash. 


The  importance  of  using  a  good  herd 
bull  is  more  often  underestimated 
than  overestimated,  in  fact,  I  may  say, 
very  few  breeders,  and  dairy  men 
especially,  seem  to  realize  the  great 
importance  of  a  good  bull  at  the  head 
of  their  herd. 

It  has  many  times  been  said  that 
the  bull  is  half  the  herd.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true,  and  I  believe  one  could 
go  one  step  further  and  say  that  the 
bull  is  more  than  half  the  herd. 

With  a  good  bull  at  the  head  of  a 
dairy  herd,  the  owner  is  almost  sure 
to  meet  with  success,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  poor  bull  at  the 
head  of  the  herd,  the  farmer  is  de- 
stined to  failure  no  matter  how 
scientific  his  feeding  and  modern  his 
other  methods. 

Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  de- 
fine what  I  mean  by  a  good  bull.  In 
the  first  place,  we  must  understand 
and  realize  that  we  cannot  always  tell 
a  good  dairy  bull  nor  a  poor  dairy  bull 
by  looking  at  him.  There  is  something 
about  a  dairy  bull  that  we  can't  see. 
Right  here  comes  the  great  difference 
between  dairy  bulls  and  beef  bulls. 
One  can  judge  a  beef  bull  fairly  well 
by  looking  him  over,  if  he  has  the 
proper  external  characteristics,  we 
can  fairly  accurately  say  he  is  a  good 
bull  and  might  well  be  used  at  the 
head  of  a  herd.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dairy  bull  must  beget  not  only  off- 
spring of  the  proper  type  but  off- 
spring which  will  produce  as  well. 
The  dairy  bull  must  carry  along  with 
his  excellent  type  and  conformation 
an  hereditary  charatcer  for  milk  pro- 
duction. It  is  quite  common  to  find 
that  two  dairy  bulls  which  make  an 
equally  good  showing  in  the  show 
ring  will  vary  widely  in  their  ability 
to  transmit  milking  qualities  to  their 
daughters.  One  may  have  daughters 
much  better  than  their  darrs  while  the 
other  bull  may  have  all  or  most  of  his 
daugnters  many  points  below  their 
dams  in  milk  and  fat  production. 

Many  people  believe  that  there  is 
as  much  chance  of  the  next  worlds 
record  cow  coming  from  the  show  ring 
ranks  as  from  the  so  called  high  pro- 
ducing herds.  Personally,  I  wou.l  say 
the  chances  are  no  more  than  10  to  1 
that  the  cow  will  come  from  the  show 
ring.  S>e  is  going  to  come,  in  all 
probability,  from  herds  which  have 
been  carefuly  selected  and  bred  for 
production,  she  is  going  to  come  from 
a  bull  which  n?q,  in  addition  to  excel- 
lent conformation,  transmitting  fac- 
tor for  production. 

In  a  dairy  bull  we  must  look  1st  of 
all  for  the  ability  of  produce  offspring 
of  high  milk  and  fat  producing  pow- 
ers. This  being  so  the  bull  will  of 
necessity  be  of  fair  to  good  type.  The 
excellent  type  comes  in  general  as  a 
result  of  high  production.  It  is  an  end 
and  not  a  cause. 

There  are  three  common  methods 
employed  in  the  selection  of  a  herd 
sire — 1st,  selection  by  type;  of  the  in- 
dividual;  2nd,  selection  by  pedigree; 
and  3rd,  selection  by  a  study  of  the 
offspring  of  the  bull. 

As  previously  stated,  while  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  aniamls  with  good 
lines,  yet  it  is  not  necessarily  true 
that  an  animal  with  good  lines  is 
necessarily  a  good  producer.  Animals 
with  type  of  course  look  good  and  can 
appear  In  the  show  ring  but  when  we 
consider  that  the  22,000,000  dairy 
cowa  In  the  country  are  kept  primar- 
ily for  production  of  milk  and  butter, 
and  that  a  bull  with  good  lines  is  not 


necessarily  from  a  high  producing 
strain,  we  can  at  once  see  that  selec- 
ting a  bull  on  type  alone  is  to  be  dis- 
couraged rather  than  encouraged,  un- 
less the  breeder  intends  to  breed 
primarily  for  show  purposes. 

Selecting  a  bull  by  pedigree  and 
noting  what  his  immediate  ancestors 
have  done  is  a  much  better  way  of 
selecting  a  bull  than  by  individuality 
alone.  Selecting  on  record  rather 
than  looks  is  the  better  plan.  While 
a  pedigree  gives  information  concern- 
ing the  ancestors  of  an  animal,  it  does 
not  promise  that  his  offspring  will 
necessarily  be  of  the  same  efficiency. 

A  still  better  plan  of  selecting  a 


What  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
united  and  co-operative  effort  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  Rasmussen  family. 


herd  sire  would  be  to  select  him  on 
the  character  of  his  offspring  coupled 
with  pedigree  and  individuality.  His 
offspring  should  be  seen  and  studied, 
it  should  be  determined  what  his 
daughters  are  doing.  The  one  intend- 
ing to  purchase  a  bull  should  make  an 
especial  attempt  to  see  all  of  the 
bull's  daughters — both  good  and  bad. 
The  relative  proportion  of  good  as 
compared  with  bad  ones  should  be 
determined.  There  are  many  bulls 
which  have  a  few  good  daughters — 
these  might  be  due  to  the  excellence 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Tractor  and  combined  harvester  on  the  Rasmussen  farm  at  Welby. 


Wheat  Prices  Lowest 

In  Mountain  States 

M.  H.  Greene,  Field  Agent  in  Marketing,  Utah  Agricultural  College  and 
Bureau  of  Markets  Co-operating. 

In  establishing  the  various  interior  clearly  evident  that  the  Mountain 
primary  markets  governing  the  price  States  are  the  unfavored  ones.  We 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  those  cannot  change  our  location,  neither 
markets  east  of  Chicago  pay  a  higher  would  we  if  we  could.  The  territory 
price  for  wheat,  while  those  west  of-  bordering  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
fer  a  lower  payment  per  bushel.  For  Rockies  finds  Chicago  its  goal  in 
instance;  the  price  of  number  one  price  fixing.  The  dry  land  areas  ad- 
northern  wheat  or  its  equivalent  at  jacent  to  the  desert  looks  to  San 
New  York  is  $2.30,  while  the  same  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  while  the 
wheat  sold  at  San  Francisco  is  only  upper  Snake  River  Valley  and  adjac- 
$2.10;  a  difference  of  20c;  at  Portland  ent  areas  are  favored  by  the  Portland 
$2.05,  a  difference  of  25c  per  bushel,  or  Seattle  markets. 
But  that  is  not  all,  a  shipper;  say  Yet  it  might  be  said  that  the 
five  or  six  hundred  miles  from  New  Rocky  Mountain  States  does  not  pro- 
York,  perhaps  in  eastern  Ohio  or  duce  a  surplus  of  wheat  over  their 
Kentucky;  will  pay  10c  or  15c  freight  own  needs.  The  following  table  is  a 
rate  per  bushel  to  New  York,  while  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
the  Westerner  with  a  haul  of  a  similar  mates  for  the  month  of  October  1917, 
mileage  is  paying  20c  to  25c  to  a  based  upon  tne  1917  wheat  crop. 
Pacific  Coast  martcet,  and  receives  Surplus  of  1917  wneat  crop  in  each 
$1.85  to  $1.90  per  bushel,  a  difference  of  the  following  Mountain  States. 

of  30c  to  35c  on  a  single  bushel  in       Montana   12,469,000  bushels 

comparison  with  New  York  prices.  Idaho   10,398,000  bushels 

An  imaginary  line  from  the  Western       Colorado   -  7,171,000  bushels 

border  of  North  Dakota    south    to       Utah    3,900,000  bushels 

Western  Texas  is  one  of  demarcation.       Wyoming    2,643,000  bushels 

Areas  to  the  east  are  in  close  proxim-   

ity  to  the  primary  markets  the  farther  Total   36,581,000  bushels 

east  one  goes  the  higher  the  price  re-  to  go  to  other  section  of  the  United 

ceived  for  wheat,  which  offsets  the  in-  States  or  to  Europe.      The  report 

creased  freight  rate.     To   the   west  states  that  the  seventeen  states  from 

freight  rates  increase  in  proportion  Maine  to  Florida  will  lack  121,000,000 

to  the  haul,  and  in  case  a  Coast  mar-  ,  bushels  is  having  enough    wh«?at  to 

ket  is  used,  a  lower  price  must  be  ro-  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  those 

ceived  for  the  wheat.    Is  it  fair  that  states,  until  the  harvest  of  the  1918 

such  a  price  scale  be  fixed?   But  this  crop.   The  east  and  west  south  central 

is  not  the  question  at  issue.    It  Is  (Continued  on  page  14) 


About  three  years  ago  the  father  died 
leaving  in  process  of  development  a 
dry-farm  at  Welby.  They  had  made 
a  struggle  to  secure  this  farm  and 
make  it  productive. 

While  the  father  was  alive  his 
wages  as  an  office  employee  took  care 
of  the  family,  after  his  detth  this  part- 
ly developed  farm  was  there  only  de- 
pendence. To  any  one  who  is  acquaint- 
ed with  the  family  they  are  impressed 
with  the  strong  sympathy  that  exist- 
ing between  the  three  girls  and 
brother.  The  girls  seemed  to  realize 
and  appreciate  the  load  upon  their 
brother  and  were  willing  and  anxious 
to  help  him,  and  so  were  offended  when 
any  thing  was  said  to  discourage  them 
from  going  on  the  farm.  They  felt  it 
a  patriotic  duty  and  went  about  it 
with  good  heart  and  splendid  courage. 
It  was  this  spirit  that  pushed  things 
out  of  the  way  and  is  making  for  them 
a  success.  Obstacles  seemed  only 
things  to  over  come  and  had  no  ter- 
rors to  them.  They  all  knew  the 
thing  to  be  done  and  went  about, 
supervised,  of  course,  by  the  brother. 
Help  could  not  te  obtained  and  the 
girls  were  anxious  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  do  any  service  needed  to 
meet  the  exigency  of  the  hour. 

The  very  unusal  thing  about  the 
farm  operations  is  the  fact  that  Miss 
Florence  Rasmussen  only  ten  years  of 
age  operates  the  forty-five  horse 
power  Caterpillar  tractor.  Miss 
Florence  is  the  youngest  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Nels  Rasmussen. 
Her  sister  Esther  twenty-tnree  years 
of  age  operates  the  combined  har- 
vester which  is  drawn  by  the  tractor. 
Their  brother  David  L.,  21  years  of 
age,  whose  photo  is  not  shown  on  the 
picture  greases  and  starts  the  engine 
sews  the  sacks  of  grain  as  they  are 
filled  by  the  harvester,  and  does  all 
the  heavy  work  while  the  two  girls 
operates  the  harvester  and  tractor. 
The  other  sister  Rhoda,  who  is  teach- 
ing school  at  Salt  Lake  City,  was  on 
the  farm  the  day  this  demonstration 
took  place  and  helped  entertain  the 
visitors,  she  also  helped  in  any  way 
possible  to  harvest  the  wheat  crop. 

The  farm  comprises  320  acres  of 
fairly  good  land,  and  while  they  have 
worked  it  under  adverse  condition,  it 
is  getting  in  good  shape  now.  Be- 
fore this  years  crop  was  ready  to  har- 
vest Miss  Florence  and  David  L. 
were  preparing  their  land  for  the  1918 
crop  and  they  expect  to  do  all  they 
can  to  help  produce  wheat  for  their 
own  use  and  help  to  feed  our  Allies. 
Their  harvest  this  year  would  average 
about  18  bushels  per  acre  some  parts 
of  the  farm  yielded  as  high  as  25 
bushels  per  acre. 

With  their  modern  machinery  they 
have  been  able  to  help  some  of  their 
neighbors  in  plowing,  harrowing  and 
preparing  their  land. 

The  work  that  these  girls  and  their 
brother  are  doing  is  very  commend- 
able and  shows  what  can  be  done 
where  the  right  kind  of  co-operation 
is  put  into  practice.  They  are  doing 
a  good  thing  for  themselves  and  a 
patriotic  duty  with  increased  produc- 
tion. 

It  was  during  harvest  time,  when  a 
number  of  visitors  went  out  to  the 
farm,  to  see  these  girls  doing  the  work 
of  handling  large  machines  such  as 
tractor  and  combined  harvester. 
Every  visitor  was  pleased  and  delight- 
ed to  see  how  willing  and  capable  the 
girls  did  their  part  in  harvesting  the 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  wheat  with 
modern  machinery. 
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GETTING  READY  FOR  WINTER. 

Careful  selection  of  the  fowls  that 
are  to  be  kept  for  winter  egg  pro- 
duction, and  getting  them  into  condi- 
tion to  produce  a  maximum  yield  of 
eggs,  will  more  than  repay  one  for  the 
time  and  trouble  taken.  Not  only  is 
it  advantageous  from  many  points 
of  view,  but  it  is  necessary  if  one 
expects  a  satisfactory  yield  of  winter 
eggs.  The  principal  reason  for  mak- 
ing early  selection  of  the  laying  flock 
is  to  get  unifo/m  fowls  of  the  right 
age  at  the  rignt  time,  but  it  is  also 
necessary  that  they  be  properly  fed 
and  cared  for  so  that  they  will  be 
brought  to  the  laying  point  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

No  pullet  can  be  expected  to  mature 
at  an  early  period  if  she  is  improper- 
ly fed  and  car  d  for.  If  the  pullets 
are  given  free  range  they  will  gather 
bugs,  worms  and  green  feed  and  get 
sufficient  exercise  to  keep  them 
healthy,  but  it  is  a  serious  mistake 
to  think  that  because  a  young  chicken 
picks  up  a  great  deal  while  roaming 
about  the  farm  it  does  not  need  other 
feed.  Anipaal  feeds  and  succulent 
green  feed  must  be  supplemented  by 
some  form  of  grain  to  produce  satis- 
factory results.  It  is  surprising  the 
quantity  of  feed  that  young  pullets 
will  consume.  It  is  aimost  impossible 
to  overfeed  them,  for,  unlike  the  hen 
in  laying  condition,  they  take  on  fat 
very  slowly.  If,  however,  they  are 
improperly  fed  and  do  not  obtain  a 
proper  variety  of  feed  they  will  not 
grow,  either  in  size  or  weight,  and 
will  be  very  slow  in  coming  to  the 
laying  point. 

On  the  farm  wiiere  pullets  have 
plenty  of  range,  hopper  feeding  gives 
very  satisfactory  results.  In  this  way 
the  chicken  can  choose  at  various 
times  the  kind  of  feed  it  prefers,  and 
eat  as  much  as  it  wants  at  any  time  of 
the  day.  This  method  of  feeding 
saves  a  great  deal  of  time— an  im- 
portant item  when  other  farm  work  is 
pressing.  V,  however,  there  are 
several  large  hoppers,  but  little  at- 
tention now  and  tuen  is  needed  to 
keep  them  thriving. 

Various  rations  have  been  found 
satisfactory  for  these  young  fowls. 
Of  course,  these  rations  must  be 
regulated  in  quantity  and  variety  to 
suit  local  conditions,  and  changes 
may  be  necessary  as  the  supply  of 
natural  feeds  on  the  range  increases 
or  diminishes.  It  is  the  writer's  ex- 
perience with  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
that  equal  parts  of  wheat  and  cracked 
corn,  when  thoroughly  mixed  together, 
make  an  ideal  ration  for  pullets  that 
have  free  range.  It  the  range  is  small 
or  overcrowded  at  times  when  bugs 
and  worms  are  not  plentiful,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  supplement  the  corn  and 
wheat  with  a  dry  mash  composed  of 
5  pounds  beef  scraps,  2  pounds  bone- 
meal,  1  pound  charcoal,  5  pounds 
corn  meal  and  5  pounds  wheat  bran, 
well  mixed  and  fed  in  hoppers. 

An  abundant  supply  of  fresh,  clean 
water  must  always  be  available  and 


Resources  of  more 
than  $9,500,000  and 
over  59  years  suc- 
cessful experience 
help  this  institution 
to  serve  you  well  in 
all  your  banking 
needs. 


Walker  Brothers 
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kept  in  a  place  where  the  sun  cannot 
shine  upon  it.  An  impure  water  sup- 
ply is  a  frequent  source  of  disease. 
As  the  pullets  approach  the  laying 
point  a  plenmul  supply  of  oyster 
shells  must  be  kept  before  them. 
Ordinarily  fowls  on  a  farm  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  sufficient  grit,  but 
when  they  are  not  able  to  get  out- 
side it  is  well  to  supply  some  sharp, 
clean  grit.  As  the  weather  cnanges 
in  the  fall  it  is  poor  policy  to  let  the 
pullets  roost  outside.  Frosts  and 
chilling  winds  retard  their  develop- 
ment and  cause  a  serious  setback 
from  which  they  are  slow  to  recover. 
The  habit  of  roosting  outside  can 
easily  be  broken  up  by  chasing  them 
into  the  coop  just  at  dusk  and  keep- 
ing them  confined  until  moring.  With 
this  repeated  for  a  number  of  times 
the  majority  of  them  will  give  no  fur- 
ther trouble. 

As  cold  weather  approaches  they 
must  have  plenty  of  nourishing  feed 
and  must  be  crowded  in  every  possible 
way  so  that  they  will  begin  laying 
before  the  first  exeremely  cold  weather 
begins.  Any  pullet  that  does  not 
begin  laying  before  the  first  cold 
weather  will  seldom  lay  many  eggs 
during  December  and  January.  It  is 
better  to  get  the  pullets  in  condition 
early  in  the  season  if  we  are  working 
for  a  supply  of  eggs  when  prices  are 
highest. — Lester  J.  Meredith. 

 o  

KEEP  YOUR  POULTRY 

BREEDING  STOCK 

A  great  many  live  fowls  which  are 
in  apparently  good  laying  condition  are 
being  stuffed  to  the  market  at  the 
present -time.  Several  reasons  are 
given  for  this  unusal  condition. 

No  doubt  a  careful  weeding  out  of 
the  flocks  on  the  farms  which  sup- 
plied a  large  proportion  of  these 
fowls  would  have  been  a  great  bene- 
fit, but  this  cannot  be  said  about  the 
wholesale  reduction  in  their  numbers 
which  has  been  made,  and  which  is 
still  going  on. 

It  is  true  that  the  situation  is 
unsatisfactory.  Grain  is  high  in 
price.  Hens  will  eat  a  great  deal  of 
it  if  it  is  within  their  reacn  and  if 
they  cannot  get  it  they  will  not  lay 
many  eggs.  If  they  are  lightly  fed  a 
large  part  of  what  they  receive  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  machinery  of  life 
in  motion  and  they  have  but  little  to 
use  for  productive  purposes.  Some 
breeds  will  lay  more  eggs  than  others, 
and  care  has  much  to  do  with  pro- 
ductiveness, but  neither  breed  nor  care 
can  avail  if  the  food  supply  is  inade- 
quate. So  under  present  conditions  it 
is  not  possible  to  keep  laying  hens 
at  a  small  or  even  at  a  moderate 
cost. 

Another  discouraging  feature  in 
the  farm-poultry  situation  is  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  eggs  is  relatively- 
much  lower  than  that  of  grain.  From 
this  condition  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  relief.  Th*>  raising  of 
fowls  for  meat  does  not  offer  any- 
thing attractive  in  the  way  of  re- 
turns. As  far  as  the  present  is  con- 
cerned there  is  very  little  encourage- 
ment for  the  farmer  to  keep  hens  for 
market  purposes. 

But  whether  it  will  be  desirable 
to  keep  fair-sized  flocks  on  the  farm 
until"  conditions  are  so  changed  as  to 
make  them  fairly  profitable  is  another 
question.  There  are  good  grounds 
for  the  belief  that  such  a  change  will 
come.  And  experience  and  obser- 
vation have  shown  that  in  the  long 
run  the  men  who  hold  to  a  given  line 
of  business  in  bad  years  as  well  as 
good  ones  succeed.  When  others  sell 
out  those  who  remain  have  less  com- 
petition with  which  to  contend.  It 
should  be  remembered  also  that  the 
farmer  will  get  his  grain  at  the  cost 
of  production.  This  does  not  make  it 
certain  that  the  best  way  for  him  to 
uBe  it  is  to  feed  It  to  a  flocrf  of  hens 
but  It  does  give  him  an  advantage 
over  a  man  who  has  to  buy  his  grain 
from  a  dealer  who  must  be  paid  for 
handling  it.  Both  sides  of  the  question 
should  be  considered  before  the  farm 


Remember  the  heavy  snows  of  last  winter? 
Don't  be  caught  napping! 

The  GOOD  SENSE  sled  is  simple  and 
durable  in  construction,  yet  priced  unusual- 
ly low.    We  guarantee  the  GOOD  SENSE 

to  give  long  and  unfailing  service.  It  comes 

in  5  models. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  Murray,  drop  in 
and  let  us  show  you  the  Good  Sense.  We 
can  make  immediate  deliveries. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 

Murray     Idaho  Falls 
Pioneer  implement  dealers  of  Utah. 


flock  is  condemned  or  depleted. 

Whatever  course  may  be  taken  in 
regard  to  maintaining  flocks  for  mar- 
ket purposes  it  surely  will  be  wise 
to  keep  enough  hens  to  furnish  eggs 
and  an  occasional  chicken  or  fowl  for 
the  home  table.  It  is  hard  for  a 
farmer  to  get  along  without  hens  and 
have  to  buy  all  the  eggs  and  poultry 
needed  by  the  family.  In  saying  this 
I  am  giving  the  lesson  of  a  brief  ex- 
perience in  my  early  days  in  farming. 
And  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  it  is  quoted  "not  as  a  pat- 
tern to  imitate,  but  as  an  example  to 
deter." 


WORLD'S  WHEAT  PROSPECTS 

Important*  figures  on  the  world's 
wheat  crop  for  1917  gathered  by  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  show  that 
the  combined  production  of  all  coun- 
tries is  about  32,000,000  bushels  less 
than  last  year  and  about  400,000,000 
bushels  less  than  the  pre-war  average. 
This  decrease  from  the  pre-war  aver- 
age is  more  than  10  per  cent.  France 
shows  the  greatest  decrease  of  all 
countries,  her  1917  crop  being  54.5  per 
cent  less  than  her  average  crop  before 
the  war. 

The  total  world  crop  of  wheat  is 
estimated  at  3,347,924,000  bushels  of 
which  the  United  States  produced 
659,797,000  bushels,  the  greatest 
amount  of  any  nation.  Other  prin- 
cipal wheat  countries  arranged  ac- 
cording to  size  of  crop  are  Russia 
(in  Europe),  India,  Canada,  Argentina, 
and  Australia.  Approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  wheat  cru  s  for  1917 
was  grown  in  countries  open  to  world 
commerce. 


USES  FOR  POTATOES  IN  SWEDEN 

Uses  made  of  Swedish  potato  crop, 
officially  estimated  this  year  at  84,244,- 
820  bushels,  will  be  interesting  to 
people  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
entire  crop,  37.1  per  cent  is  used  for 
direct  human  consumption;  32.7  per 
cent  is  fed  to  animals;  and  6.5  per 
cent  Is  used  In  flour  making.  The  loss 
in  shortage  Is  11.9  per  cent  and  11.8 
is  retained  for  seed. 

—   o  ■  ,  ^.V jWj 

KEPT  HIS  WORD 

"I  thought  you  were  working  on 


Jay  Krank's  new  house,"  said  the 
house  painter's  friends. 

"I  was  going  to,"  replied  the  house 
painter,  "but  I  had  a  quarrel  v  ith  him, 
and  he  said  he'd  put  the  paint  on  him- 
self." 

"Did  he  do  it?" 

"Yes,  that  is  where  he  put  most  of 

it." 


THE  COMMON   SENSE   BOB  SLED 

(The  following  copied  from  "The 
Power  Monthly.") 

When  one  or  more  manufacturers 
attempt  to  imitate  an  article,  it  is  good 
evidence  of  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  article  imitated.  In  no  instance 
in  the  past  15  years  has  any  article 
been  imitated  as  much  as  Sweet's 
Common  Sense  Bob  Sleds,  whose  pat- 
ents expired  about  that  date. 

No  sooner  had  their  patent  expired 
than  many  manufacturers  attempted 
to  imitate  Sweet's  Common  Sense 
Bob  Sleds,  all  using  similar  names  to 
the  Common  Sense,  same  color  of 
paint,  same  striping  and  other  specifi- 
cations. Yet  today  they  all  stand  ex- 
posed as  imitators  and  have  failed 
miserably  to  produce  a  sled  that  will 
stand  up  to  Sweet's  Common  Sense — 
the  only  real  oscillating  sled  in  exist- 
ence today.  After  40  years  of  the  hard- 
est kind  of  strain  in  our  mountain 
work,  they  stand  alone  the  only  suc- 
cessful sled  for  hard  work  in  exist- 
ence, adv. 


Common  Sense  Bob  Sleds 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 
Utah,   Idaho,   Wyoming   and  Nevada 


eAPPE»r«cT 


TAGS 


Freo 


Sample*  . 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Nam*  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired, 
LEO  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkey! 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
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When  The  Fire  Flies 

Edgar  L.  Vincent 


Somewhere  in  America 


When  the  fire  flies  then  we  need  a 
shield.  And  when  disagreements  arise 
among  farmer  folks  a  word  fitly 
spoken  may  smooth  the  way  to  peace 
without  the  burden,  the  annoyance 
and  the  unpleasantness  of  a  law  suit. 
Who  is  so  well  prepared  to  stand  be- 
tween his  neighbors  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  as  a  thoughtful,  intelligent, 
well-read  farmer? 

No  doubt  in  the  best  regulated  com- 
munities disputes  will  arise  first  or 
last,  calling  for  some  sort  of  a  tribun- 
al or  arbitration.  It  may  be  over  a  line 
fence,  over  the  encroachments  of  one 
man's  stock  upon  the  premises  of  an- 
other, or  perhaps  something  not  ap- 
proaching either  of  these  in  import- 
ance. The  first  thought  in  issues  of 
this  kind  is  to  consult  a  lawyer.  This 
is  expensive  and  often  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  Far  too  often  it  happens 
that  after  the  case  has  been  in  the 
courts  and  thoroughly  thrashed  out 
there  will  be  a  feeling  of  bitterness 
on  one  side  or  the  other  for  years,  it 
may  be  as  long  as  the  parties  live. 
Not  even  then  do  all  quarrels  have 
their  end".  The  feeling  of  unfriendli- 
ness reaches  away  on  to  many  future 
generations. 

Now,  suppose  there  were  in  these 
rural  neighborhoods  a  man  who  by 
reason  of  his  upright  character  and 
fair  dealing,  together  with  a  good 
knowledge  of  common-sense  law,  had 
the  confidence  of  everybody,  so  that 
the  parties  having  the  controversy 
could  go  to  him  either  separately  or 
privately  and  talk  the  situation  over. 
Would  not  an  agreement  be  reached, 
in  most  cases,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  seek  the  arbitrament  of  the 
courts? 

Away  back  from  the  railroads, 
among  the  hills  of  one  of  our  states, 
I  used  to  know  a  man  who  had  done 
just  what  has  been  pointed  out  above. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  been  out  in 
the  world  and  taken  a  hand  in  the 
work  of  his  day  before  he  bought  his 
farm.  When  he  came  to  the  coun- 
try he  brought  with  him  a  good  libra- 
ry, among  the  volumes  of  which  were 
a  few  legal  works  of  a  very  practical 
nature.  He  came  there  at  a  time  when 
there  was  quite  a  little  argument  in 
the  community  over  a  subject  that  had 
very  little  real  value.  Of  course,  both 
sides  wished  to  let  him  know  how 
things  stood  from  their  standpoint,  so 
that  he  might  be  enlisted  in  their  in- 
terest. But  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  not  be  drawn  into  any  con- 
troversy in  things  of  that  kind;  so 
when  men  came  with  their  stories  he 
simply  said,  "Now,  this  is  not  a  thing 
I  want  to  be  mixed  up  in.  So  I  do 
not  care  to  hear  either  side.  I  want 
to  be  friendly  to  everybody,  and  I 
hope  you  will  help  me  to  be  so."  That 
was  the  end  of  the  matter,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  and  little  by'  little 
the  word  went  out  that  he  believed  it 
the  very  poorest  kind  of  policy  to  be 
all  the  time  wrought  up  over  petty 
difficulties  that  were  of  very  little  con- 
sequence. Life  was  too  short  for  any 
such  thing,  he  said. 

The  time  came  when  that  man  was 
the  arbiter  of  many  a  little  dispute  be- 
tween neighbors,  and  people  came  to 
him  from  far  and  near  to  talk  with 
him  and  get  his  advice  what  to  do; 
and  always  he  told  them  to  keep  out 
of  the  court,  if  they  possibly  could, 
but  to  settle  their  disputes  among 
themselves.  I  have  actually  known 
that  man  to  put  out  his  team  when 
he  was  at  work  in  the  field,  go  to  the 
house  with  men  who  came  to  consult 
him  over  some  controversial  point 
and  spend  half  a  day  and  perhaps 
more  in  talking  the  matter  over  and 
looking  up  the  law.  But  I  never  yet 
knew  of  his  advising  a  man  to  take 
the  matter  into  the  courts.  "Better 
suffer  a  little,"  he  used  to  say,  "than 
to  f?et  tangled  up  in  the  legal  spider's 
web." 

Of  course,  he  never  took  a  cent  of 
(pay  for  any  time  or  advice  he  gave. 
That  was  not  what  he  was  after.  He 
loved  his  fellow  men  and  wanted  to 
save  them  from  trouble.  Women  came 
too,  when  things  did  not  go  smoothly 


at  home,  and  often  with  tears  In  their 
eyes  told  their  sorrows,  but  went 
away  with  happier  hearts. 

There  might  be  such  a  farmer  in  ev- 
ery community.  Of  course,  not  all 
neighborhoods  have  men  who  have 
had  the  experience  the  man  did  of 
whom  I  have  just  spoken;  and  yet 
there  is  no  rural  neighborhood  but 
that  has  more  than  one  who  would  be 
able  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  friend- 
ly advisor  by  taking  a  little  pains  to 
fit  himself  for  It.  This  would  mean 
that  he  should  read  a  good  deal,  par- 
ticularly works  that  deal  with  legal 
matters  in  a  simple,  plain  and  practi- 
cal way.  There  are  books  to  be  had 
now  which  will  guide  a  man  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  controversies 
which  come  up  between  man  and  man. 
They  do  not  cost  a  great  deal  and  are 
worth  their  weight  in  gold. 

But  beyond  tne  books,  be  they  as 
good  as  they  may,  must  be  a  cffian, 
honest,  impartial  character.  Any 
other  kind  of  a  man  would  only  en- 
tangle his  friends  worse  and  worse 
and  lead  them  away  into  the  dark.  It 
never  would  do  for  a  weak,  selfish, 
bad  principled  man  to  pose  as  a  negih- 
borhood  advisor.  In  fact,  he  never 
ought  to  invite  service  of  this  kind. 
If  he  is  good  at  heart,  earnest  and  a 
friend  of  all,  people  will  find  it  out 
and  come  to  him  when  he  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  them. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  right  spirit 
were  In  us  all  we  could  go  across  the 
fields  to  our  neighbor,  sit  down  by 
him  and  talk  over  quietly  any  little 
matter  concerning  which  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  so  the 
difficulty  could  be  adjusted  and  the 
world  never  be  any  the  wiser.  But 
we  do  not  seem  to  have  come  to  that 
point  very  generally,  so  that  it  is  a 
help  to  have  a  third  party  to  refer  to. 

I  know  we  do  hesitate  sometimes 
to  let  other  people  know  what  is  dis- 
turbing our  peace  of  mind.  Pride  is 
strong;  and  still  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  to  master  all  such  unworthy 
feelings  and  go  to  the  trusted  friend, 
and  having  received  his  advice,  live 
up  to  it  at  any  and  all  hazards.  This 
will  save  many  a  heartache,  and  some 
money  into  the  bargain. 

■  o-  

BUILDING  OF  THE 

FARM  ICE  HOUSE 

Ice  is  almost  a  necessity  on  every 
farm  where  much  miik  or  dairy  pro- 
ducts are  handled.  Without  it  there 
is  ever  present  the  problem  of  sour 
milk  and  cream.  With  ice  the  milk 
and  cream  can  be  kept  sweet  and  the 
butter  or  whatever  product  is  market- 
ed can  be  of  far  higher  quality.  There 
is  a  constant  need  for  ice  on  every 
dairy  farm,  a  need  which  can  be  easily 
met  if  th  farmer  but  uses  little  fore- 
sight. 

One  of  the  easiest  things  to  get  in 
winter  is  ice.  Many  men  with  ponds 
sell  their  ice  at  10  cents  a  ton,  the 
buyer  cutting  and  hauling  it.  In  the 
cities  that  same  kind  of  ice  retails 
at  $7.00  and  $8.00  per  ton.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  farmer  is  storage;  and 
the  farmer  that  does  not  build  his  ice 
house  in  the  summer  and  get  it  ready 
ahead  of  time  is  generally  not  ready 
to  build  wnen  the  times  comes  for 
the  ice  harvest.  Yet  ice  has  become 
a  necessity  in  the  city  and  should  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  on  the 
farm. 

For  the  storage  of  ice  the  farmer  is 
in  far  better  fix  than  the  citizen.  The 
farmer  can  get  a  big  supply  for  the 
mere  labor  of  cutting,  hauling  and  stor- 
ing it.  Usually  the  small  city  family 
uses  about  two  tons  of  ice  during  the 
season  and  has  to  husband  the  ice 
carefully,  cutting  off  the  supply  in 
Septenfber.  The  farmer  can  easily 
harvest  and  store  ten  times  as  much 
for  home  use  alone  and  can  have  it 
from  the  end  of  one  winter  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next.  Therefore  every 
home  without  exception  in  the  region 
where  cuttable  Ice  forms  should  have 
an  ice  house  large  enough  for  all 
possible  demands. 

In  estimating  the  size  of  Ice  house 
to  be  built  it  is  generally  figured  that 


Laying  submarine  cable,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  k,  to  scores  of 
isolated  lighthouses  is  one  of  the 
telephone  tasks  made  necessary 
by  the  war.  The  Bell  System  has 
also  built  lines  connecting  some 
two  hundred  coast  guard  stations. 

It  has  built  complete  telephone 
systems  for  fifteen  National  Army 
cantonments  and  fifteen  National 
Guard  camps,  each  a  city  in  size, 
and  also  at  many  naval,  officer's 
reserve,  mobilization  and  embar- 
kation campsand  at  army  and  navy 
stations. 

It  has  provided  an  enormous 
increase  in  long  distance  facilities 
throughout  the  country,  that  satis- 
factory service  may  be  maintained 
between  cantonments,  training 
camps,  guard  outposts,  military 
supply  stations,  war  industries,  the 
National  Capital  and  other  centers 
of  Government  activity. 


forty  cubic  feet,  of  space  will  contain 
a  ton  of  ice  witn  tne  sawdust  that 
may  be  around  the  sides  of  the  out- 
side layers.  An  ordinary  family  will 
find  twenty-five  tons  a  great  abun- 
dance. This  would  mean  a  house 
about  twelve  feet  long,  wide  and  high. 
That  is  a  very  small  structure,  as 
American  farm  buLamgs  go. 

The  site  for  the  house  should  be  as 
near  the  dwelling  as  looks  will  per- 
mit, to  make  it  easy  to  get  the  ice 
from  the  ice  house  to  the  dwelling. 
But  more  important  than  this  is  he 
choice  of  a  selection  that  will  make 
drainage  easy,  as  tnere  is  always  some 
dripping  from  the  ice  during  the  warm 
season. 

The  walls  must  be  str  ngly  con- 
structed or  they  will  bulge  when  the 
ice  has  been  stored.  The  writer  was 
on  one  farm  where  one  side  of  the 
ice  house  had  bulged  out  till  it  looked 
like  a  sail  filled  with  the  wind.  The 
walls  also  should  be  double,  with  all 
air  carefully  excluded  from  passing 
through  the  cracks. 

A  hard,  even  floor  is  desirable,  so 
that  it  will  not  become  soft  with  the 
dripping  water  and  will  permit  the 
ice  to  go  in  in  even  layers.  But  above 
the  floor  can  be  placed  timbers  above 
a  layer  of  hay  or  sawdust  to  keep  out 
as  much  of  the  ground  temperature  as 
possible,  for  the  grouna  temperature 
runs  as  high  as  sixty  degrees  in  the 
section  named  and  is  approximately 
constant  the  year  around.  Therefore 
it  is  a  large  factor  to  deal  with. 

The  supply  of  sawdust  should  be 


The  Government  facilities  at  the 
National  Capital  have  already 
been  increased  three-fold  and 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  local  and  toll  facilities. 

Fifteen  thousand  miles  of  tele- 
phone wire  have  been  taken  from 
other  use  for  the  exclusive  service 
of  the  Government  and  some 
20,000  miles  of  telegraph  facilities 
also  provided. 

Meanwhile  the  Bell  System  has 
given  generously  of  its  man  power, 
until  over  seven  thousand  men 
are  in  service  or  recruited  for  mili- 
tary duty. 

Members  of  the  Bell  System 
whether  they  have  already  gone 
to  France  or  whether  they  have 
stayed  at  their  posts  to  help  mob- 
ilize the  country  for  victory,  are 
equally  in  the  service  cf  the 
Nation. 


secured  before  ^int»r,  so  that  it  will 
not  represent  a  failure  at  a  bad  mom- 
ent, for  an  ice  house  of  the  size  sug- 
gested, four  tons  of  sawdust  should 
be  enough  and  it  should  last  for  years. 

The  construction  of  the  ice  house 
should  be  such  that  no  ice  will  stand 
in  water,  for  ice  melts  much  faster 
in  water  than  in  air. 

 o  

IT  PAYS  FOR  FARMERS 

-O  GO  TO  COLLEGE 

The  most  important  thing  tint  the 
principal  found  out  was  that  the 
boys — town  and  country,  both — who 
dropped  out  of  school  in  the  seventh 
grade  earned,  cn  an  average,  $225  a 
year  each,  less  than  the  boys  who 
•finished  three  years  of  high  school. 
In  the  course  of  forty  years  (I  figured 
only  thirty  for  the  farm,  but  that's 
fair,  as  we  farmers  can  usually  retire 
much  sooner  than  a  town  man)  that 
means  that  a  man  with  three  years  of 
high-school  education  earns  $9,00" 
more  than  the  boy  who  quits  in  the 
seventh  grade. 

Moreover,  that  principal  found  out 
that  even  if  a  boy  quits  the  farm  and 
goes  to  live  in  the  town  all  his  life,  he 
earns  enough  more  in  forty  years,  as 
an  educated  laborer,  than  if  Le  had 
remained  uneducated,  to  pay  him  *iO 
a  day  for  every  day  he  spent  in  school, 
from  the  kindergarden  clear  through 
to  the  fourth  year  of  high  school.  I 
never  drove  my  car  25  miles  an  hour 
before  in  all  my  life  until  I  started 
back  to  tell  these  things  to  my  neic!. 
bor.  The  engine  sure  did  hum. — Farm 
and  Fireside. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

"OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen  s 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers*  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.   


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application.  

Look  over  the  advertisements  in  this  issue  you 
will  find  something  you  want. 


A  WAR  CHRISTMAS 

This  is  the  first  time  for  a  great  many  years 
that  Christmas  comes  and  our  nation  is  at  war. 
The  Christmas  spirit  should  be  encouraged  but 
in  a  different  way.  Give  the  children  thrift 
stamps  in  place  of  toys  and  teach  them  to  save. 
Service  and  sacrifice  is  what  our  nation  is  asking 
for.  The  love  of  humanity,  brotherly  love,  the  de- 
sire to  help  seems  to  be  in  the  hearts  of  nearly 
every  one.  Let  us  work  for  and  pray  that  peace 
shall  soon  come  to  the  whole  world,  that  liberty 
and  freedom  may  be  enjoyed  by  every  living  soul. 

Pa  to 

COSTS   LITTLE   TO   KEEP  POSTED 

It  costs  only  a  post  card  to  send  for  a  catalogue 
and  other  information  about  anything  advertised 
in  the  Utah  Farmer.  You  may  not  be  interested 
in  all  the  advertisments,  but  each  week  there 
will  be  one  or  more  that  you  want  to  learn  some- 
thing about.  A  supply  of  postal  cards  or  writing 
material  should  be  kept  handy,  so  that  when  you 
gee  one  you  want  to  learn  more  about  you  can 
write  for  information  about  it. 

Every  reader  of  the  Utah  Farmer  should  re- 
member that  we  guarantee  our  advertisers.  We 
are  very  careful  about  who  uses  the  columns  of 
our  paper.  You  take  no  chances  when  you  deal 
with  those  who  advertise  in  our  paper. 

HOG  PRODUCTION  WILL  BE  PROFITABLE 

Prospects  for  profitable  pork  production  were 
never  brighter  than  at  present,  with  the  demand 
large,  the  supply  limited,  and  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration behind  the  movement.  A  campaign  has 
been  started  with  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hogs  for  next  year.  The 
Food  Administration  realizes  that  no  farmer 
feels  justified,  or  is  justified  in  enlarging  one  side 
o(  his  business  without  some  assurance  that 
such  a  change  will  be  profitable.  Government 
guarantees  give  the  hog  raiser  the  best  prospect 
for  hog  profits  that  he  has  yet  known.  Fa,t»  for 
food  and  fats  for  explosives  are  of  decided  im- 
portance to  a  fighting  nation  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  hog  men,  once  acquainted  with  the  situation, 
will  seize  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  their 
country  and  to  their  pocketbook  at  the  same  time 
by  breeding  more  sows  than  they  did  last  spring. 


URGED  TO  BURN  WOOD 

If  farmers  will  burn  wood  in  place  of  coal  it 
will  not  only  help  the  coal  situation  but  it  will 
help  the  movement  of  other  freight.  Every 
freight  car  is  performing  a  heavy  duty  and  the 
fewer  the  cars  that  are  used  for  coal  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  available  for  carrying  other 
war  freight. 

It  is  not  practical  for  some  people  to  substitue 
wood  for  coal  so  where  it  is  possible  we  are  ask- 
ed to  help  by  using  wood. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  when  wood  was  used 
even  more  than  coal.  Wood  could  be  easily  ob- 
tained and  was  really  cheaper  than  coal. 

The  hills  and  canyons  now  have  a  great  deal  of 
dry  wood  and  when  the  rush  of  fall  work  is  over 
we  should  use  as  much  as  possible  in  place  of 
coal. 

to  to 

BUY  A  CALF 

The  present  shortage  of  livestock  should  bring 
home  the  sayings  of  "buy  a  calf"  more  forceably 
than  ever. 

The  idea  of  buying  a  calf  for  the  boy  or  girLand 
allowing  them  to  care  for  it  is  doing  more  than 
just  increasing  the  number  of  livestock,  it  is  help- 
ing them  in  such  a  practical  way  that  they  will 
learn  to  love  and  care  for  livestock. 

Our  state  and  government  is  back  o,f  such  a 
movement  for  they  will  assist  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  see  that  these  young  people  get  started 
right  and  make  a  success  of  raising  the  calf. 

In  some  sections,  bankers  and  men  of  money 
are  arranging  so  that  boys  can  have  a  calf  to 
raise.  Very  little,  if  any,  money  has  ever  been 
lost  by  helping  in  this  work  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  has  been  accomplished.  The  boy,  the 
banker,  the  community  and  the  livestock  industry 
has  been  helped. 

to  to 

PROVIDE  PLENTY  OF  GOOD  WATER 

In  order  to  obtain  a  maximum  yield  from  milch 
cows  and  maximum  growth  from  all  kinds  of 
livestock  plenty  of  good  water  at  the  right  tem- 
perature should  be  provided  during  the  winter 
time. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  87  per  cent  of 
the  milk  is  water  and  that  the  dairy  cow  must 
have  an  abundance  of  water  just  as  they  must 
have  plenty  of  good  feed. 

In  the  winter  time  livestock  would  drink  more 
water  if  plenty  of  it  at  the  right  temperature  was 
provided.  Do  not  expect  an  animal  to  drink 
much  ice  water  in  winter. 

If  you  are  going  to  provide  plenty  of  water  at 
a  temperature  so  that  they  will  drink  all  they 
should,  you  must  provide  some  way  to  take  the 
"chill"  off  the  water. 

Cold  water  means  more  feed,  less  milk,  and 
poorer  growth.  This  is  only  another  problem 
that  needs  the  attention  of  the  farmer  now  win- 
ter is  coming  on. 

to  to 

THE  FARMER  NEEDS  MECHANICAL 

TRAINING 

'  For  years  we  have  been  increasing  the  use  of 
machinery  on  the  farm.  From  now  on  labor 
saving  machinery  must  increase  if  the  production 
and  efficiency  is  maintained  on  the  farm. 

On  the  farm  today  you  will  find  the  tractor, 
automobile,  cream  separator,  gas  engine  used  for 
grinding  feeds,  pumping  and  a  dozen  other  jobs. 
Every  farm  should  have  a  repair  shop.  All  this 
means  that  the  farmer  should  have  mechanical 
training.  The  more  expert  and  efficient  he  is 
going  to  be  in  handling  all  this  machinery  the 
greater  the  production  and  profits  of  the  farm. 

Only  a  few  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
short  course  offered  by  our  schools  and  colleges. 
If  others  learn,  they  must  get  their  training  in 
some  special  way. 

The  one  outstanding  fact  in  our  agricultural 
development  of  today  the  farmer  needs  mechanical 
training  In  order  to  successfully  operate  the 
modem  machinery  and  labor  saving  tools  and  im- 
plements. 

to  to 

WASTE  LANDS  COST  MONEY 

Every  acre  of  non-producing  tillable  land  should 
be  put  to  work.     We  have  thousands  of  acres 


that  would  produce  good  c:*ops  if  they  were  only 
drained  and  made  productive  by  having  the  ex- 
cess water  taken  out  of  the  soil. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  the  work  of  bringing 
these  non-producing  acres  under  cultivation. 
Drainage  in  nearly  every  case  is  a  co-operative 
movement  where  several  land  owners  must  get 
together  and  organize  a  drainage  district  or  must 
work  together  in  building  the  main  drain  that 
will  carry  the  water  from  several  farms. 

Many  farmers  could  and  should  increase  their 
tillable  acres.  It  would  increase  their  bank 
account. 

Wc  have  examples  of  this  in  nearly  every 
county  where  water-logged  land  has  been  drained 
and  made  productive  and  the  owner  is  now  happy 
because  he  has  redeemed  his  farm  and  it  is  bring- 
ing to  him  a  good  living. 

Every  acre  of  water-logged  land  should  be 
drained  to  increase  our  production  and  it  will 
bring  better  returns  to  the  owner. 

to  to 

INDEPENDENCE  IN  FARMING 

In  no  other  occupation  so  far  as  we  know  is 
there  greater  pleasure  and  satisfaction  over  a 
day's  work  well  done  than  farming.  It  is  true 
that  men  find  satisfaction  in  any  occupation  when 
they  do  their  best.  A  task  carefully  and  faith- 
fully done  is  a  monument  along  the  years  to  one's 
character.  But  where  is  there  more  comfort  and 
consolation  in  the  accomplishment  of  one's  aim 
than  in  farming. 

The  farmer  feels  that  he  is  working  with 
nature,  that  he  is  able  to  accomplish  a  satisfactory 
day's  work  because  he  has  fresh  air,  wholesome 
foods  and  sunshine.  His  tasks  are  easier  because 
he  is  out  in  the  open  and  can  work  as  long  as 
he  pleases  or  stop  when  it  suits  him. 

The  laborer  at  public  work  has  a  shorter  day, 
it  is  true,  but  he  cannot  select  his  task  or  always 
take  advantage  of  the  work;  he  is  more  or  less 
dependent  upon  some  one  for  his  orders,  and  his 
pay.  The  farmer  must  depend  upon  the  seasons 
and  sometimes  he  is  disappointed  because  of 
drouth  or  excessive  rains,  but  he  can  continue 
and  take  advantage  of  his  experience  and  know- 
ledge to  reduce  risk  and  failures.  There  are 
very  few  seasons  not  favorable  to  some  crop  or 
some  of  the  farmer's  activities.  There  is  satis- 
faction in  being  one's  own  "boss"  and  laying 
one's  own  plans  for  the  future.  Where  is  there 
another  occupation  with  so  small  an  investment 
that  is  as  nearly  independent  and  as  certain  as 
farming? 

to  to 

THE  RIGHT  KIND  OF  LEADERSHIP 

The  farmers  are  organizing,  they  are  co-oper- 
ating and  working  together  for  mutual  good. 

The  one  important  thing  to  do  in  all  this  work 
is  the  selection  of  the  right  kind  of  men  to  lead 
their  organizations.  It  means  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  work.  He  must  be  a  leader  in- 
spired to  do  the  work  that  will  benefit  all  con- 
cerned. Leadership  is  necessary  to  focus  the 
power  of  many  into  one. 

The  right  kind  of  a  leader  is  not  a  wind-jammer, 
nor  yet  a  clever  organizer  who  hood-winks  men 
into  giving  up  their  dollars  and  their  allegiance. 
The  right  kind  of  a  leader  is  a  man  who  will  un- 
selfishly devote  himself  to  the  cause. 

He  is  necessarily  a  man  of  great  enthusiasms 
but  down  at  the  very  heart  of  him  must  be  the 
ideal  of  service  to  others  and  not  glory,  nor  honors, 
nor  riches  for  himself.  He  must  be  honest,  he 
needs  courage — and  above  all  and  including  all 
he  must  be  a  man  with  a  great  soul — not  merely 
shrewd  and  clever  and  smooth. 

The  business  of  the  farmer  is  not  to  be  misled 
by  a  sharp  trickster  who  promises  much. 

Some  men  soon  lead  the  organization  into 
trouble  and  the  result  is  dissatisfaction  and  it 
goes  to  pieces. 

Sometimes  a  leader  promises  much  and  it  is 
done  only  for  a  selfish  motive.  Much  enre  should 
be  given  to  the  selection  of  a  good  leader.  Some 
men  are  asked  to  load  in  an  organization  because 
they  are  successful  in  their  own  work  but  all 
successful  men  are  not  leaders  of  men. 

The  success  of  farmers  organizations  depends 
much  on  the  right  kind  of  a  leader. 
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Siloing  The  Potatoes 


Dr.  II.  E.  Horton. 


For  generations  Denmark,  the  home 
of    efficient   bacon    production,  has 
made  large  use  of  potatoes,  and  shown 
us  the  way  to  use  this  feed  to  our 
great  advantage.   A  method  for  keep- 
ing potatoes  over  the  year  has  stood 
In  the  way  of  developing  this  valu- 
able feed.    In  very  recent  time  Dr. 
Round  has  worked  out  the  method 
of  preserving  potatoes  In  the  form 
of  silage.    This  discovery  is    of  tre- 
mendous importance,  for  it  will  stock 
up  our  farms  and  steady  the  market- 
ing of  the  potato  crop.   Under  normal 
conditions  from  ten  to  twelve  million 
bushels  of  potatoes  are  lost  by  rotting 
and  in  exceptional  years  this  amount 
easily  may  reach  fifty  million  bushels. 
This  year  large  quantities  of  potatoes 
wer  frozen  in  the  ground.  Facilities 
for  making  potato  ensilage  would  pre- 
vent large  losses  at  this  time.  The 
potatoes,  after  grinding,  are  put  im- 
mediately   into    water-tight  recepta- 
cles, such  as  barrels,  tanks,  or  large 
vats,  along  with  about  two  per  cent 
of  corn  meal  sprinkled  in  among  the 
ground  potatoes.   The  mixture  is  then 
tamped  down,  covered  to  a  depth  of 
several  inches  with  straw,  cornstalks 
or  leaves,  and  then  fitted  with  a  board 
cover,  weighted   down  with  stones. 
An  air  tight  covering  is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  decomposition  on  the 
surface  of  the    fermenting  material. 
The  weight  of  the  stones  should  be 
sufficient  to  bring  the  juice  just  over 
the  potatoes,  but  it  is    desirable  to 
keep  the  upper  surface  of  the  straw 
and  the  board  covering  dry,  if  pos- 
sible.   This  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  stones. 
When  the  covering  is  adjusted  in  this 
manner,  there  is  no  loss  whatever  of 
the  fermented  potatoes.  Fermentation 
begins  at  once  and  if  the  weather  is 
warm,    gas    bubbles    appear  within 
twenty-four  hours  and  for  some  days 
considerable  pressure    is  developed, 
which  necessitates  the    addition  of 
heavy  weights  to  hold  the  potatoes 
down.    After  a  few  days  the  gas  for- 
mation slows  down  and  the  mass  set- 
tles somewhat,  but  the  fermention  is 
not  complete  until  the  end  of  the  third 
week  or  longer,  depending    on  the 
temperature.    In  warm  weather  the 
fermentation  is  complete  in  ten  days. 
This  work  may  be  done    upon  any 
scale,"  and  if  reasonable  care  is  used, 
the  losses  will  be    negligible.  The 
spuds  should  first  be  washed  and  then 
crushed  by  passing  them  through  an 
apple  grater,  modified  by  substituting 
rows  of  blunt  spikes  for  the  grater 
knives.    The  resulting  potato  silage  is 
refreshingly  acid  in  flavor,  free  from 
any  putrid  odors  and  about  the  con- 
sistency and  appearance  of  the  origin- 
al crushed  potato.    It  is  eaten  freely 
by  cattle  and  somewhat  less  readily  at 
first  by  hogs,    although    they  soon 
learn  to  eat  it.    The  fermentation  re- 
quires a  tight  receptacle  which  may 
be  a  barrel,  a  vat,  a  pit,  or  a  silo,  but 
..must  retain  the  potato  juice. 

 o  

POTATO  CULL  SILAGE 
Large  Quantities  of  Waste   May  Be 

Thus  Carried  Through  Wnter  for 
Cattle  and  Hogs. 

Silage  made  from   culled  potatoes 
was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  corn 
'silage  lh  a  feed  for  dairy  cows  and  of 
value  also  as  a  hog  feed,  in  prelimin- 
ary tests  recently  conducted  by  the 
Bureaus  of  Chemistry  ana  Animal  In- 
dustry of  tue  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    As  potato  sil- 
age will  keep  as  well  as  other  silage, 
■inch   utilization  of  culls   and  small 
potatoes  would  take  care  of  a  con- 
siderable annual  waste,    and  would 
,  enable  farmers  to  carry    this  feed 
-through  until  a  season  of  scarcity. 
To  Make  Potato  Silage. 

Any  receptacle  that  will  contain  the 
potato  juice  may  be  used  for  putting 
up  the  silage — barrel,  vat,  or  an  above- 
ground  or  pit  Kilo.  To  make  the  sil- 
age the  potatoes  are  first  washed,  us- 
ing large  vats  in  which  the  potatoes 
.are  stirred  by  a  homemade  device, 
and  then  ground  either  by  hand  or 
by  power.  A  band  grinder  such  as 
Is  used  In  making  cider    has  been 


found  to  work  satisfactorily  for  mak- 
ing small  amounts  of  silage,  while  a 
power  apple  grater  modified  by  aub- 
stitutiong  rows  of  blunt  spikes  for 
the  grater  knives  is  adapted  to  larger 
amounts. 

After  grinding,  the  potatoes  are 
put  at  once  into  the  water-tight  recep- 
tacles and  about  2  per  cent  of  corn 
meal  sprinkled  in  evenly  throughout 
the  mass.  The  use  of  the  corn  meal 
insures  an  acid  fermentation  which 
converts  the  ground  potatoes  into 
silage.  The  mixture  then  is  tamped 
down,  covered  to  a  depth  of  several 
inches,  preferably  with  fermented 
corn  silage,  or  straw,  cornstalks,  or 
leaves,  and  the  receptacle  fitted  with 
a  board  cover  weighted  with  stones. 
This  covering  practically  excludes  air 
completely  enough  to  prevent  decom- 
position on  the  surface  of  the  ferment- 
ing material.  The  weight  of  the 
stones  should  be  sufficient  to  bring  the 
juice  just  over  the  potatoes.  The  up- 
per surface  of  the  straw  and  the 
board  covering  should  be  kept  dry  if 
possible.  With  the  covering  thus 
carefully  adjusted,  loses  of  ferment- 
ed potatoes  may  be  almost  entirely 
eliminated,  • 

Feeding  Tests. 

In  feeding  tests  of  potato  silage  in 
comparison  with  corn  silage,  it  was 
learned  that  the  two  kinds  are  of 
about  equal  value  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows.  The  potato  silage  seemed  to  be 
as  palatable  as  the  best  corn  silage. 
With  hogs,  a  lot  fed  approximately 
two-thirds  of  a  grain  ration  mixture 
of  5  pounds  corn  meal,.  4  pounds  of 
middlings,  and  1  pound  of  tankage, 
with  potato  silage  equal  in  weight  to 
the  grain  fed,  gave  the  best  results. 
The  rate  of  gain,  1.4  pounds  per  head 
daily,  was  considered  good.  Only  352 
pounds  of  grain  were  required  for  100 
pounds  of  gain.  In  this  lot  1  ton  of 
silage  saved  grain  to  the  value  of 
$25.22,  figuring  the  corn  meal  at  3 
cents  a  pound.  Potato  silage  gives 
better  results  when  fed  to  hogs  6 
months  old  or  over. 

 o  

DEFINES  PERISHABLE 

FOOD  POLICY 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
conception by  the  public  of  the  attitude 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  to- 
ward the  free  consumption  of  perish- 
able foods,  the  following  statement  is 
given  out,  re-affirming  the  position 
the  Food  Administration  has  always 
taken: 

Foods  of  the  "perishable  products" 
group  are  essential  to  nutrition,  and 
their  continued  praduction,  distri- 
bution and  consumption  are  vital,  in 
view  of  national  and  international 
necessities. 

What  the  Perishables  Are 

The  Food  Administration  desires  to 
emphasize  these  facts,  and  to  assure 
all  producers  and  handlers  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs, 
fish,  fruits,  potatoes  and  vegetables 
that  no  restrictions  have  Deen  placed 
on  such  food  materials,  or  are  likely 
to  be. 

Not  only  are  these  foods  of  great 
use  and  value  in  supplying  the  ordin- 
ary bases  of  nutrition,  but  they  vary 
the  diet  and  promote  palatability  of 
the  foods  used  with  them;  most  of 
them  are  succulent  or  supply  neces- 
sary bulk  in  the  ration,  which  aids  di- 
gestion; and  some  serve  as  efficient 
and  necessary  regulators  of  bodily 
functions,  thus  warding  off  ill  health. 

Since  we  must  save  for  exportation 
wheat,  meat,  fats  and  sugar,  we 
should  utilize  more  than  ever  before 
the  bulkier,  more  perishable  products. 
Wholesalers,  commission  men,  storage 
warehousemen  and  other  intermedi- 
ate handlers  of  most  of  these  perish- 
ables must  operate  under  license  and 
report  their  transactions  to  the  Food 
Administration. 

U.  S.  Control  Prevents  Waste. 

The  progress  of  these  foods  to  the 
consumer  can  thus  be  followed  step 
by  step,  so  that  waste  of  material  and 
waste  motion  can  be  much  lessened, 
and  the  passage  of  the  goods  expedited 
through  all  the  trade  channels.  These 


Buy  The  Tractor 


THAT  IS  A  SUCCESS  AND  INSURES  PROFIT.  The  Bean 
Tract  Pull  TRACTOR  is  an  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR.  You 
can  Plow,  Plant,  Cultivate,  Disc,  Harrow,  Drill,  Haul,  Har- 
vest.    In  fact  it  does  all  Farm  Work  usually  done  with  horses. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Bean  Tract  Pull  TRACTOR  as  it  is 
made  of  the  very  Best  of  Material.  Equipped  with  NEW 
DEPARTURE  BALL  BEARING  AND  HYATT  ROLLER 
BEARINGS. 

$25.00  FREE  SERVICE 

Each  purchaser  is  furnished  free  a  $25.00' service  coupon  book 
which  entitles  you  to  exactly  that  much  service. 

Call  at  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information  or  a  post  card 
will  bring  it.     Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH  IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


provisions  protect  both  producer  and 
consumer,  as  do  the  necessary  and 
equitable  rules  and  regulations  which 
control  hoarding,  unnecessary  sales 
within  industries  and  wasteful,  specu- 
lative practices. 

Protects   Business   Patriots  from  the 
Slackers. 

Such  control  ot  trade  and  storage 
conditions  are  of  even  greater  advan- 
tage to  the  vast  majority  of  handlers 
themselves,  since  they  are  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  unfair  competition  of 
the  few  unscrupulous  members  of  their 
industries,  and  will  not  have  to  bear 
longer  the  unjust  aspersions  upon 
them  due  to  the  selfishness  and  dis- 
honesty of  these  few  associates. 
 o  

WEEKLY    MARKET  REVIEW, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  December  17th.  Livestock 
market,  steady.  Cattle — receipts 
2,638;  market  steady  throughout 
week;  choice  steers,  $9.00@$10.00; 
good,  $8.00@$9.00;  feeders,  $7.00@ 
$8.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.00 
@$7.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00@$7.00; 
canners,  $4.00@$5.00;  feeder  cows, 
$5.00  @  $6.00;  veal  calves,  $9.00® 
$10.00. 

Hogs  —  receipts,  1,562;  market, 
slightly  lower;  tops,  $16.00;  bulk  of 
sales,  $15.75. 

Sheep — receipts,  3,021 ;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15.00@$16.00;  ewes, 
$9.00®$10.00. 

NORTH  SALT  LAKE,  Dec.  20  — 
Cattle — Receipts,  none;  market  steady 
choice  steers,  $9.00@10.00;  good 
steers,  $8.00@9.00;  fair  steers,  $6.00@ 
7.75;  choice  cows  and  heavy  heifers, 
$7.00@7.50;  fair  to  good  cows  and 
heifers,  $6.00@6.75;  cutters,  $4.75@ 
5.50;  canners,  $4.00@4.50;  bulls,  $5.25 
@6.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  622;  market 
steady;  choice  fat  hogs,  175  to  250 
pounds,  $15.00@15.35;  mixed  fat  hogs, 
160  pounds  and  up,  $14.75@15.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,      none;  market 
slow;  lambs  quoted  at  15c  to  16c. 
Omaha. 

OMAHA,  Dec,  20.— Hogs — Receipts, 
5600;  market  steady;  heavy,  $15.90@ 
16.30;     mixed,    $16.00@16.25;  light, 


Big  Demand 
for  Hogs 

Feed  your  hogs  with  the  idea 
of  producing  well  balanced,  ten- 
der meat,  and  you  can  command 
a  good  price  for  them.  Regular 
feedings  of  our 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

furnishes,  in  liberal  quantity, 
the  very  elements  which  are 
essential  to  the  scientific  feeding 
of  hogs. 

Order  a  supply  now  and  test  it. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


$15.90@16.30;  pigs,  $10.00@16.00;bulk 
of  sales,  $16.00@16.25. 
Cattle — Receipts,  4000;  market  steady 
to  stronger;  native  sters,  $8.50@13.6O; 
cows  and  heifers.  $6.50@10.00;  west- 
ern steers,  $7.50@111.00;  Texas  steers, 
$7.00@10.00;  range,  $6.00@9.ot);  can- 
ners. $9.00@10.oo;  stockers  and  feed- 
ers $S.00@11.00;  calves,  $9.50@12.50; 
bulls,  stags,  etc.,  $6.00@y.a0. 

Sheep — Receipts,  10,000;  market 
steady  to  lower;  yearlings,  $11.50^ 
13.50;  western,  $11.00@12.00;  ewe.?. 
$9.50@11.00;  lambs  $14.00@16.00. 
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Why  Not  Have  a 

"Bean  Day"  Each  Week? 

(Continued  from  page  1) 


INK 


BECCO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


Solve  The  Shirt  Problem 

By  Buying  " MADE-RITES" 


You  will  learn  what  com- 
fort and  service  a  real 
work  shirt  can  give. 


They  are  made  strong  all  over  and  re-in- 
forced  where  the  wear  and  tear  comes — 
double  elbows,  double  yoke,  and  their  dur- 
ability is  attested  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied wearers. 


JOHN  SCOWOROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Never- Rip  Overalls 
and  Work  Olothes. 


Ogden,  Utah. 


til  the  skins  slip  off  easily.  Stir  the 
beans  until  the  skins  rise  to  the  sur- 
face and  can  be  skimmed  off.  Put 
the  beans  into  an  earthen  crock  or 
bean  jar;  add  the  salt  pork  cut  in 
small  cubes,  the  onion,  the  molasses, 
and  the  paprika.  Cover  the  jar,  and 
bake  the  beans  slowly  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  Slow  cooking  develops  the 
flavor.  When  the  beans  are  almost 
done,  add  the  salt  and  the  tnmato 
sauce,  which  may  be  made  according 
to  the  following  recipe. 

Tomato  Sauce. 
1  cupful  strained  tomato  juice,  1 
tablespoonful   flour,   1  tablespoonful 
butter,  1  bay  leaf,  1  clove,  salt  and 
paprika. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour,  and 
rub  the  mixture  to  a  smooth  paste. 
Add  the  tomato  juice  and  the  season- 
ing, siir  the  mixture  constantly,  and 
cock  it  until  it  thickens 

Boiled  Cried  Beans. 

Wash  the  beans.  Soak  them  over- 
night or  for  about  eight  hours  in  four 
times  their  auantity  of  soft  watei,  to 
which  scda  has  been  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  soda  to  one  quart  of  water.  Re- 
move the  skins  by  stirring  tne  beans 
in  water  or,  in  the  case  of  the  large 
lima  beans,  by  pressing  them  between 
the  fingers.  Cook  the  beans  slowly 
in  the  same  wacer.  adding  more  if 
necessary,  for  from  two  to  four  hours, 
adding  onion  or  flavoring  herbs  as 
n>ay  be  desired.  Add  salt  to  the  beans 
v/i.en  they  are  nearly  done.  Serve 
with  strips  of  crisp  bacon  or  one 
tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 

If  the  skins  are  hard  to  remove 
after  the  beans  have  been  soaked, 
cooking  them  for  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes  will  usually  loosen  the  skins 
sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  be  slip- 
ped off  easily.  If  the  bean  pulp  is 
desired  for  use  in  other  dishes,  it  is 
somewhat  easier  to  remove  the  skins 
by  putting  the  beans  through  a  sieve 
after  they  are  cooked  than  to  re- 
move them  before  cooking. 

Baked-bean  Loaf. 

1  pint  cold  baked  beans,  1  egg, 
beaten,  1  cupful  bread  crumbs,  salt 
and  pepper,  1  tablespoonful  finely 
minced  onion,  2  tablespoonfuls  tomato 
catsup. 

Combine  the  ingredients,  and  shape 
the  mixture  into  a  loaf.    Bake  it  for 
twenljy-five   minutes,.1      Serve  wi^th 
strips  of  broiled  bacon  on  the  top. 
Mashed  Bean- 

Until  recently  few  housekeepers 
were  familiar  with  the  method  of 
using  bean  pulp  instead  of  the  whole 
bean  in  the  familiar  "pork  and  beans." 
To  make  this  pulp,  boil  any  lima,  pea 
or  red  bean  in  very  little  water  until 
tender.  Press  through  a  fine  puree 
strainer  and  season.  This  pulp  can 
then  be  used  hot  instead  of  mashed 
potato,  or  it  can  be  made  into  cro- 
quettes or  patties  or  as  a  stuffing  for 
meat  and  vegetables.  ihe  pulp  of 
lima  beans  is  particularly  sweet  and 
delicious.  If  combined  -  ith  beaten 
egg  yolks  and  stiffly  beaten  whites  it 
makes  a  souffle  or  baked  custard 
which  is  most  delicious  and  nourish- 
ing, especially  for  children. 

This  pulp  is  really  a  100-per-cent 
no-waste  food,  for  evea  though  the 
price  of  beans  is  quite  high,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  there  is  not  an 
ounce  of  loss  through  bone,  gristle  or 
trimming;  they  are  the  most  concen- 
trated food.  The  one  ingredient  that 
they  lack  is  fat,  so  it  Bhould  always 
be  combined  In  their  cooking;  high 
contrasting  flavors,  like  tomato,  pep- 
per, thyme,  etc.,  should  also  be  used. 

Much  is  being  made  of  Lie  new  emi- 
grant from  Japan,  the  soy  bean.  It 
is  the  most  nutritious  of  the  entire 
family,  is  as  easy  to  cook  and  tastes 
Just  as  well  as  our  own  navy  bean. 
It  can  be  boiled,  baked  or  made  into 
soup  and  the  flour  makes  delicious 
muffins  and  pancakes.  Ask  your 
dealer  about  the  soy  bean  and  try 
some  of  your  favorite  recipes  with  it. 
Another  bean  that  could  be  used 


more  is  the  large  red  kidney  bean, 
whose  pulp  is  particularly  mealy. 
This  is  the  kind  used  by  Mexicans 
and  Asiatics  and  which  is  so  tasty  in 
hot,  pungent  dishes.  The  pulp  mashes 
well,  makes  excellent  croquettes  and 
stew.  The  small  red  and  white  mot- 
tled Italian  bean  has  very  good  flavor, 
especially  excellent  for  baking.  Tne 
lima  has  the  sweetest  flavor  of  all  and 
makes  the  best  mealy  pulp. 

Red  Sow  Bean  Soup. 

V2  cup  Soy  beans,  1  pint  cold  water, 
1  slice  onion,  2  slices  carrots,  small 
piece  bay-leaf,  few  grains  mustard,  % 
cup  milk,  2  tablespoons  drippings,  1 
tablespoon  flour,  %  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  pepper. 

Soak  the  beans  12  hours  in  cold 
water.  Drain;  add  2  cups  water,  and 
simmer  until  soft.  Rub  through  a 
sieve.  Cook  the  onion  and  the  carrot 
in  the  fat,  add  the  flour,  when  smooth 
and  the  milk.  Cook  until  thickened 
and  strain  into  beans.  Reheat  and 
serve  hot. 

Spanish  Beans. 

2  cups  kidney  beans,  2  cups  tomato, 

1  cup  finely  cut  onion,  %  cup 
pimiento,  2  tablespoons  drippings,  2 
tablespoons  flour,  1  tablespoon  salt. 

Soak  beans  over  night;  drain,  cover 
with  boiling  water;  boil  slowly  1V2 
hours  or  until  tender.  Drain  and  add 
sauce  made  as  follows:  Put  fat  in 
frying  pan,  add  onion  and  chopped 
pimiento  and  fry  until  tender  but  not 
brown.  Add  tomato,  salt  and  flour 
mixed  with  cold  water.  Boil  5  min- 
utes. Pour  over  beans  and  simmer 
10  minutes. 

Bean  Loaf 

2  cups  Lima  beans,  1  cup  dry  bread 
crumbs,  4  tablespoons  peanut  butter, 

2  tablespoons  grated  onion,  1  table- 
spoon drippings,  1  tablespoon  dried 
celery  leaves  or  poultry  seasoning,  2 
teaspoons  salt,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  1 
cup  rice  stock  or  other  liquid. 

Wash  and  soak  the  beans  over 
night,  then  cook  in  boiling  wat  r  till 
soft  (about  45  minutes).  Drain,  and 
when  cool  chop  coarsely.  Add  crumbs 
mixed  with  seasonings  and  peanut 
butter,  then  add  liquid  and  fat.  Put 
into  a  greased  bread  pan  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  30  minutes. 

Yield:    8  servings. 

Boston  Roast. 

2  cups  dry  kidney  beans,  1  cup 
bread  crumbs,  2  cups  grated  cheese, 

3  teaspoons  salt,  %  cup  liquid,  1  table- 
spoon chopped  onion. 

Soak  beans  24  hours.  Cook  in  salt- 
ed water  until  soft.  Drain;  put 
through  food  chopper,  add  onion, 
cheese,  crumbs,  more  salt  if  needed, 
enough  of  the  water  in  which  beans 
were  cooked  (about  %  cup  to  mois- 
ten). Form  into  loaf.  Bake  in  moder- 
ate oven  40  minutes.  Baste  occasion- 
ally with  hot  water  and  fat. 

Yield:  10  servings. 

Bean  Soup. 

1  cupful  boiled-bean  pulp,  1  pint 
milk,  1  tablespoonful  flour,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  butter,  1  tablespoonful 
minced  onion,  yolk  of  1  egg. 

Scald  the  milk  and  tne  onion.  Melt 
the  butter,  add  the  flour  to  it,  and 
blend  them.  Add  to  this  the  hot  milk, 
and  stir  the  mixture  until  it  is  smooth 
and  thickened:  add  the  bean  pulp, 
and  allow  the  mixture  to  come  to  the 
boiling  point.  Just  before  serving, 
add  the  well-beaten  yolk  of  egg. 

Baked-bean  Soup.  ♦ 

2V2  cupfuls  baked  beans,  3  cupfuls 
water,  I  slice  of  onion,  1  tablespoon- 
ful butter,  1  tablespoonful  flour,  1% 
cupfuls  milk,  salt  and  pepper. 

Follow  the  directions  givn  under 
bean  soup. 

Bean  Souffle. 

1  pint  hot  boiled-bean  pulp,  2  eggs, 
1  teaspoonful  c  ion  juice,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  and  add 
to  them  the  other  Ingredients.  Fold 
in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Heap  the  mixture  lightly  In  a  baking 
dish.    Bnke  it  in  a  Blow    oven  for 


about  twenty  minutes  or  until  it  is 
set.    Serve  it  immediately. 

Scalloped  Lima  Beans. 

Put  a  layer  of  boiled  lima  beans 
into  a  buttered  baking-dish.  Sprinkle 
them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  bread 
crumbs.  Ovier  several  such  layers 
pour  sufficient  white  sauce  to  cover. 
Sprinkle  buttered  crumbs  over  the 
top.  Bake  for  twenty  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

White  Sauce. 

2  tablespoonfuls  butter,  2  table- 
spoonfuls  flour,  %  teaspoonful  salt, 
pepper,  1  cupful  milk. 

Molt  the  butter;  remove  it  from 
the  fire;  add  the  ilour,  the  salt,  and 
the  pepper;  and  stir  the  mixture  un- 
til it  is  smooth.  Return  the  mixture 
to  the  heat;  add  the  milk;  and  stir 
the  sauce  until  it  thickens.  Cook  it 
for  fifteen  minutes  over  bolli.'ig  water 


or  for  five  minutes  directly  over  the 
fire,  stirring  it  constantly. 

Bean  Crust. 

1  cupful  boiled-bean  pulp,  y2  tea- 
spoonful salt,  1  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  1  egg,  beaten,  2  tablespoon- 
fuls melted  fat.,  flour,  enough  to  make 
soft  dough. 

Combine  the  ingredients.  Roll  out 
the  mixture  to  about  one-eightn  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  on  a  well-floured 
board.  Cut  strips  of  suitable  size, 
when  folded,  for  individual  pies.  Fill 
the  pies  with  chopped  cooked  meat 
or  vegetables.  Fold  the  crust  over, 
and  press  it  together  along  the  edges. 
Bake  the  pies  In  a  moderate  oven  un- 
til they  are  well  browned. 

Making   Up  Leftovers. 

Beans  are  also  a  food  which  use  up 
scraps  and  leftovers  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  Any  small  trimming 
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of  meat,  ham,  celery  tops  or  the  water 
in  which  vegetabels  were  cooked  can 
be  used  as  the  water  in  wi  ich  to 
boil  the  beans  a  id  increase  their  nour- 
ishment. There  is  not  a  ham  shank 
too  small  or  a  bacon  rind  too  old  to 
be  ustd  for  flavoring.  Carrots,  cab- 
bage and  celery  too  wilted  to  appear 
as  vegetables  can  l  j  cut  in  fine  bits 
and  combined  in  the  various  bean 
dishes.  Beans  should  always  be 
cooked  with  the  pot  lid  off  in  order 
to  let  the  sulphur  compound  •  escape. 
The  water  in  which  they  were  soaked 
should  not  be  used;  but  do  not  throw 
away  ta  water  in  which  they  were 
parbotiled,  as  this  holds  come  pf  the 
valuable  elements.  It  seems  natural 
for  beans  to  Cook  best  in  earthenware, 
and  many  of  us  should  try  the  plan 
of  cooking  soup  in  crockery  like  our 
frugal  cousins,  the  French.  The 
flavor  is  better  and  the  service  made 
easier  by  cooking  and  serving  in  the 
same  dish. 

Cold  beans  can  be  utilized  in  many 
kinds  of  salad.  A  delicious  one  is 
made  by  combining  the  cold  beans 
with  thinly  shredded  cabbage,  green 
pepper  and  mayonnaise.  The  cooked 
beans  make  a  stuffing  for  tomato  cups 
or  when  combined  with  sliced  apple 
of  celery  give 1  a  substantial  salad. 
When  you  want  something  new  for  a 
snack  lunch  try  cold  beans  with  boiled 
mayonnaise  and  diced  celery  eaten 
with  a  hot  frankfurter  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  There  are  so  many  ways  to 
s'erve  beans  that  they  could  be  served 
every  day  in  the  week;  but  if  we  de- 
cide to  have  only  one  bean  day  we 
will  help  along  the  war  and  at  the 
same  time  benefit  our  own  stomachs 
and  pocketbooks. 


MEAT  SUBSTITUTES 

Impelled  by  economy  and  war  duty, 
housekeepers  are  collecting  meat  sub- 
stitute dishes.  These  dishes  are 
high  in  protein  value  and  should  he 
served  in  place  of  meat  and  in  com- 
binatioti  with  j  fresh  vegetables. 
Potatoes  and  tomatoes  combine  well 
with  bean  dishes. 

Beans  and  Rice. 

2  cups  cooked  kidney  beans,  2  cups 
cooked  rice,  4  cups  tomato  sauce. 
I  To  make  the  tomato  sauce: — Brown 

3  tablespoons  of  flour  in  %  cup  of 
drippings  or  vegetable  oil  and  mix 
with  one  quart  of  strained  tomatoes 
and  1  tablespoon  grated  onion.  Cook 
sauce  five  minutes;  combine  hot  rice 
and  beans;  pour  over  them  the  hot 
sauce  and  serve. 

Creamed  Peas  or  Beans 
1  pint  dry  peas  or  beans,    y2  cup 
milk,  1  teaspoon  drippings,    2  tea- 
spoons syrup,  1  tea  >poon  salt,  pinch 
red  pepper. 

Soak  beans  in  cold  .  water  over 
nieht  or  until  hulls  rub  off  easily; 
rub  between  hands  until  all  skins  are 
removed;  boil  slowly  with  just  enough 
water  to  cover  them  until  thoroughly 
done;  pass  through  a  ricer;  add  other 
ingredients;  whip  as  for  creamed 
potatoes;  serve  hot. 

Fish  Kedegree. 
1%  cups  flaked  cooKed  fish,  1  egg, 

4  tablespons  rice,  1  teaspoon  chopped 
onion,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  2 
tablespoons  drippings. 

Wash  rice  and  drop  slowly  into 
fast-boiling  water,  with  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  and  boil  fast  until  tender  (about 
twenty  minutes).  Drain  well,  and  dry 
in  a  colander.  Boil  the  egg  hard, 
cool  it  In  cold  water,  and  chop  it 
coarsely.  Melt  the  fat  in  a  saucepan, 
stir  in  the  cooked  rice,  add  the  fish 
and  seasoning.  Make  it  very  hot, 
then  add  the  chopped  egg,  and  serve 
at  once. 

If  onion  is  liked,  fry  It  lightly  in 
the  fat  before  putting  in  the  rice. 
 o  

LIBERTY  CANDIES 
What  about  Christmas  candies? 
Must  candy  be  omitted  from  the 
Christmas  box  for  the  boy  at  camp 
and  the  girl  at  school  or  from  the 
Httle  ones'  stockings? 

Before  answering,  let's  face  a  few 
business  facts.  Our  Allies,  France  and 
Italy,  are  now  dependent  on  the 
Arm  ri can  sugar  bin  and  the  bottom  of 
mi  bin  is  in  sight.  According  to  an 
authoritative  bulletin,  "the  present 
period  Is  one  in  which  stocks  are  near- 


ly depleted  In  the  United  States  and 
the  countries  on  which  it  draws." 

Do  these  business  facts  mean  no 
Christmas  candy?  Not  if  you  are 
clever  in  combining  fruits  and  nuts. 
Such  sweets  keep  fresh  a  long  time 
and  are  just  the  kind  for  Christmas 
boxes.  They  are  delicious  for  desserts, 
are  wholesome  and  universally  liked. 
One  cup  of  white  sugar  is  enough  for 
five  pounds  of  these  Liberty  Candies. 
Pop-corn  Candy. 

For  making  pop-corn  candy  either 
honey,  maple  syrup,  molasses,  white 
cane  syrup  or  corn  syrup  may  be  used 
instead  of  sugar.  To  one  cup  of  syrup 
allaw  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar.  Boil 
together  until  syrup  hardens  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Pour  over 
freshly  popped  corn  and  mold  into 
balls  or  fancy  shapes  for  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  Little  pop-corn  men  will 
please  the  children.  Mark  in  the 
features  and  outlines  with  melted 
chocolate. 

Crystallized  Fruits. 

Use  your  own  preserves.  Peach, 
pear,  apple,  quince  or  watermelon 
rind  will  do.  Drain  from  the  fruit  all 
syrup  possible.  Cut  any  size  desired, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  and  dry  in  the 
warmer  or  a  very  slow  oven.  It  may 
be  neecssary  to  sprinkle  the  fruit 
again  with  sugar  during  the  drying. 
When  dry  enough  not  to  be  at  all 
sticky,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and  pack 
in  layers  with  wax  paper  between. 
This  fruit  may  be  used  for  dipping  in 
bitter  chocolate  for  bitter-sweets. 
Bitter-Sweets 

An  attractive  variety  of  candies  may 
be  made  by  dipping  sweet  fruits  in 
bitter  chocolate.  Use  for  this  purpose 
dates,  citron,  candied  orange  peel  or 
crystallized  fruit.  Melt  unsweetened 
chocolate  in  a  double  boiler.  Keep  the 
chocolate  just  warm  enough  to  pre- 
vent solidifying.  With  a  silver  fork 
drop  pieces  of  fruit  in  chocolate.  See 
that  each  piece  is  completely  coated, 
then  remove  to  waxed  paper  to  harden. 
Stuffed  Dates. 

Use  th'e  best  dates.  Remove  the 
stones.  Fill  with  peanuts,  walnuts, 
hickory  nuts  or  any  nuts  available. 
Peanut  butter  makes  a  good  filling 
that  is  different.  Press  dates  in  shape 
and  roll  in  granulated  sugar,  chopped 
nuts,  or  a  mixture  of  cocoa  and  pow- 
dered cinnamon. 

Fruit  Paste. 

Put  through  the  meat  chopper 
enough  cherry,  peach,  or  quince  pre- 
serves to  make  a-  half-pint  witn  the 
juice.  Heat  fruit  and  add  two  table- 
spoons of  gelatine,  previously  softened 
in  a  very  little  cold  water.  Stir  well, 
and  continue  stirring  until  it  begins  to 
cool  and  thicken,  then  pour  into  oiled 
dish  to  make  a  layer  one  inch  thick. 
Let  dry  slowly,  sprinkle  with  sugar 
and  place  in  box  with  waxed  paper  be- 
tween the  layers.  A  mixture  of  dried 
apricots  and  dates  may  be  ed  for  this 
,paste.  Wash  apricots  and  soak  over- 
night in  enough  water  to  cover.  Pour 
off  water,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  pour  over 
apricots,  and  let  stand  until  cool. 
Put  apricots  and  dates  tl  rough  meat 
chopper,  and  proceed  with  the  pro- 
portions as  given. 

Chocolate  Dainties. 

Put  through  the  meat  chopper  one- 
half  cup  each  of  dates,  figs,  and  nut 
meats.  Add  one  tablespoon  orange 
juice,  a  little  grated  orange  peel,  and 
one  square  of  melted  unsweetened 
chocolate.  Mould  into  balls  and  roll 
in  chopped  nuts  or  granulated  sugar. 
This  mixture  may  be  packed  in  an 
oiled  tin,  put  under  a  weight  until 
firm,  then  cut  in  any  shape  desired. 
Maple  Creams. 

Boil  one  cup  maple  sugar  with  one 
cup  water  until  it  forms  a  soft  ball 
when  dropped  in  cold  water.  Remove 
from  the  fire  and  stir  rapidly  until  It 
becomes  creamy.  Form  into  balls 
the  size  of  marbles  and  put  nut  meats 
on  either  side.  Lay  on  wax  paper 
to  cool. 

 o  

DO  YOU  LIKE  POf-OORN? 
Pop-corn  Cake. 
1  quart  popped  corn. 

1  cup  sugar. 

%  cup  corn  sirup. 
%  cup  water. 

2  tablespoons  molasses. 

1  tablespoon  butter  substitute. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 


"—use  foods  that  re- 
quire less  sugar" 

^HIS  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant recommendations  of  the 
Food  Administrator:  "In  cooking 
and  baking  use  foods  that  require 
less  sugar. 

In  other  words — use  Ghirardelli's.  Use  it 
freely  and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods.  Not 
only  will  you  save  money  but  you  will  help 
in  food  conservation. 

Cooking  and  baking  require  less  sugar 
when  you  use  Ghirardelli's.  Because — it 
contains  in  itself  the  sweetening  flavor 
you  need.  More  than  this — it  adds  a  new 
touch  of  richness  to  your  icings,  your 
puddings  and  other  desserts. 

In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cenfs  nuorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


farde: 


iD  COCOA ;Mi 


Pick  over  the  popped  corn,  discard- 
ing all  hard  kernels,  and  finely  chop 
the  corn,  or  put  through  meat  grinder, 
using  a  coarse  knife.  Put  sugar,  corn 
sirup,  and  water  in  saucepan,  stir  un- 
til it  boils,  and  cook  to  270  degrees 
F.,  or  until  candy  cracks  when  tried 
in  cold  water;  add  molasses  and  but- 
ter substitute,  and  cook  to  290  de- 
grees F.,  or  until  it  is  very  hard  when 
tried  in  cold  water.  Add  corn,  stir 
until  well  mixed,  return  to  fire  a  mom- 
ent to  loosen  it,  then  pour  on  buttered 
slab  or  tray  and  roll  with  rolling  pin 
as  thin  as  possible.  Cut  in  squares 
or  break  in  small  pieces.  Molasses 
may  be  omitt-d." — Woman  Home 
Companion. 

 o  

SAVING  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

One  reason  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing has  been  more  or  less  uncertain 
and  drouth  or  depressed  markets 
more  or  less  demoralizing  is  the  fact 
that  so  few  farmers  have  formed  the 
saving  habit.  Even  wnen  in  a  prosper- 
ous condition  with  crops  and  animals 
above  what  are  necessary  for  present 
needs  many  producers  in  the  past  have 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  the  pro- 
ducts as  soon  as  marketable,  leaving 
the  future  to  provide  for  itself.  The 
old  way  of  selling  as  soon  as  products 
are  ready  has  been  a  characteristic 
that  should  not  he  continued. 

Most  farmers  use  their  products  as 
productive  capital  rather  than  cash. 
Corn,  hay,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  etc..  are 
ihe  basis  of  their  wealth.  But  these 
products  have  too  often  been  sacrificed 
when  prices  were  low  even  when  neces- 
sity for  selling  did  not  demand  the 
sale.  In  other  words,  the  products 
may  have  been  worth  more  by  holding 
them  and  perhaps  present  needs  sup- 
plied without  the  cash  represented. 

It  is  a  wise  plan  to  form  habits  of 
thrift  by  saving  something  for  the 


future.  No  one  should  deprive  him- 
self and  his  family  of  conveniences 
and  comforts  for  tne  purpose  of  sav- 
ing, but  it  is  worth  much  to  lay  up 
something  or  emergencies  which  may 
never  come. 

The  savings  banks  and  the  postal 
savings  at  the  post  offices  encourage 
thrift  and  are  a  great  influence  for  in- 
dependence and  prosperity.  By  sav- 
ing sometuing  for  tne  future,  expen- 
sive and  embarrassing  credit  is  avoid- 
ed and  one  learns  to  finance  his  own 
business.  Young  people  on  farms 
should  be  encouraged  to  save  some  of 
their  income  and  tuus  accumulate 
capital  to  start  a  business  of  their 
own. 

 o  

FARMING  A  GOOD  BUSINESS 
Total  Income  of  Utah  Farmer,  $2,605 
Labor  Income  $541. 

The  total  net  income  of  the  av- 
erage Utah  farmer  is  $2,605,  according 
to  a  series  of  investigations  recently 
completed  by  the  Department  of  Farm 
Management  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 
These  investigations  covered  309 
farmers  located  in  Cache,  Salt  Lake, 
Carbon,  Emery,  Millard,  Sevier  and 
Beaver  Counties.  The  average  con- 
ditions found  were  as  follows: 
5  per  cent    interest    on  average 

capital  of  $11,886  $  594 

Average  Farmer's  labor  in- 
come   541 

Value  of  Farm  products  con- 
sumed by  average  farm  family  ...  600 
11.625  per  cent  of  $7,482,  increase 
in   value  of  average  irrigated  farm 
land  on  309  irrigated  Utah  farms,  1914 
  870 


Total  Net  Income  $2,605.00 

 o  

Formation  of  community  hog  choler:-. 
prevention  association  is  war  orgar 
ization  not  to  be  overlooked. 
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Famous  Suction -Feed 

S "Skims  clean  at  any  Speed" 
EPARATOR 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 

TESTING  OUR  COWS 

The  testing  of  our  cows  for  milk 
and  butter  production  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  not  only  to  our  dairy- 
men, but  also  to  every  man  who  keeps 
a  cow  for  the  milk  and  butter  he  pro- 
duces. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
cows  that  are  breaking  world's  re- 
cords for  milk  and  butter  production 
today  come  from  stock  that  were  test- 
ed by  their  owners  in  years  gone  by 
This  may  not  strike  the  reader  with 
much  force  at  first,  but  there  is  a 
great  lesson  to  be"  learned  in  this 
fact  if  you  will  but  stop  to  think  it 
over. 

It  simply  points  out  the  fact  that 
testing  has  been  one  of  the  great  fac- 
tors, if  not  the  greatest,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  dairy  stock. 

Now,  if  men  of  wisdom  have  prov- 
ed by  experience,  the  importance  of 
testing  in  order  to  develop  our  breeds 
of  dairy  cattle,  how  readily  it  ought 
to  appeal  to  each  and  all  of  us  who 
own  cows,  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
testing  them  with,  a  view  of  develop- 
ing our  herds.  If  it  will  develop  a 
breed  it  will  certainly  develop  a  herd. 
The  different  breeds  are,  of  course 
composed  of  the  herds  throughout 
the  country,  and  it  is  the  progressive 
breeder,  or  herdsman,  that  develops 
not  only  his  own  herd,  but  also  the 
breed  of  his  choice. 

It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  too  much  trouble.  This  is 
certainly  a  mistaken  idea. 

A  small  pair  of  scales  hung  behind 
the  cow,  or  cows,  as  the  case  might 
be,  a  sheet  of  paper  tacked  on  a 
smooth  board  near  the  scales  with  a 
pencil  tied  to  the  board,  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  It  would  not  take  one 
minute  at  each  milking  to  weigh  and 
record  the  amount  of  milk  given. 

At  least  once  in  each  month  a  sam- 
ple of  the  cow's  milk,  both  for  morn- 
ing and  evening  milking,  should  be 
taken  and  tested  for  fat  contents. 

This  is  not  a  hard  job  and  it  is 
certainly  not  an  expensive  one,  as 
our  county  agent  is  at  our  service  to 
help  in  these  matters.  He  will  take 
your  samples  and  test  them  for  you. 
All  this  will  cost  you  is  the  little 
trouble  you  are  put  to. 

One  sample  of  milk  does  not  give 
you  any  reliable  idea  as  to  how  rich 
your  cow's  milk  is.  It  is  necessary 
to  follow  it  up  from  month  to  month 
to  get  anything  like  a  reliable  line  on 
your  cow. 

When  one  thinks  of  the  untold 
number  of  cows  that  are  not  begin- 
ning to  pay  for  the  feed  they  con- 
sume, to  say  nothing  of  the  trouble 
the  owner  has  with  them,  it  sems 
almost  beyond  belief  that  our  dairy- 
men and  owners  of  cows  do  not 
"come  out"  of  his  Rip-Van-Winkle 
sleep  and  "get  moving." 

If  the  average  business  man  con- 
ducted his  business  as  the  nverage 
cow  owner  cares  for  and  milks  his 
cows,  about  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
them  would  go  out  of  business  in 
short  order. 

The  Federal  government,  together 
with  our  State  and  County  govern- 
ments, afford,  through  our  agricul- 
tural agent,  the  facilities  to  test  our 
cows  especially,  which  ought  to  be 
done  by  all  means,  i?  the  owners  of 
the  dnlry  cr»va  have  pure  bred  stock, 
and  our  arrant  is  always  on  hand  to 
direct  nnd  counsel  the  average  own- 
er of  a  milk  cow  in  the  testing  of  his 
stock. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
any  man  who  owns  a  cow  to  let  her 
go  untpsted. 

The  common  cow  should  be  tested 
to  prove  her  real  value  to  her  keeper. 
Tf  vour  familv  cow  1s  costing  you 
JKO  00  venr  for  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
11m',  feedinir  and  milking  her  over 
nnd  above  the  milk  she  1i  glvim;  you, 
don't  yon  Ihink  it  would  be  a  fine 
thine  to  "make  a  case*  on  her.  and 
replnce  her  with  a  cow  that  will  pav 
for  her  feed.  care.  etc..  and  in  addi- 
tion hand  you  a  profit  of  ?50.00? 


Every  day  a  person  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  cows  at  all  can  see  ex- 
amples more  striking  than  the  above 
among  the  cows  of  our  section.  We 
have  the  stock — good  .  tock,  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to  start,  all  of  us,  now, 
and  test  our  cows,  and  the  minute  we 
do  we  are  certain  to  start  the  .for- 
ward march  for  improved  dairy  cat- 
tle. 

Those  who  own  pure  bred  stock, 
and  tnere  are  a  great  many  pure  bred 
animals  of  the  different  dairy  breeds 
in  Utah  county,  should  by  all  means 
start  testing  at  once,  and  put  their 
cows  in  the  honor  lists  of  the  differ- 
ent official  breed  records. 

The  expense  of  nothing  compared 
with  the  great  benefits  gained  by 
testing  such  cows.  If  you  want  any 
detailed  information  about  how  sim- 
ple this  testing  is,  call  on  our  county 
agent  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  ad- 
vise yon. 

The  great  Jacoba  Irene  was  not 
known  to  the  world  until  she  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who 
tested  her,  and  after  she  was  around 
ten  years  of  age  she  broke  a  world's 
record  and  held  it  for  four  years  be- 
fore Sophie  19  claimed  the  honors. 
Both  these  cows,  by  the  way,  trace 
their  pedigrees  back  to  tested  stock. 
After  Jacoba  made  her  great  record, 
men  who  believe  in  testing  found  her 
mother,  an  old  cow  then,  but  notwith- 
standing her  age,  they  put  her  on  test 
and  found  a  great  cow  in  her.  In 
fact  she  has  held  a  world's  record  for 
her  age  for  a  long  time,  and  she  is 
still  making  history! 

Testing  brought  these  two  great 
dairy  queens  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public.  Without  testing  they  would 
not  have  been  known  and  their  breed- 
ing value,  to  a  very  marked  extent, 
at  least,  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
dairy  world.  By  testing  we  may  de- 
velop and  bring  to  "light  of  day"  an- 
other Jacoba  Irene  or  Sophie  19. 
This  is  no  idle  dream,  it  is  not  beyond 
our  possibilities  by  any  means.  We 
have  the  stock,  we  have  the  climate, 
the  fields  to  produce  the  greatest  feed 
on  earth,  in  fact,  we  have  all  we 
need  and  we  have  advantage  over  our 
Eastern  brother,  except  that  he  is 
"up  and  doing"  and  making  the  most 
of  his  opportunities,  while  we  are  still 
in  a  Rip-Van-Winkle  sleep.  It  is  cer- 
tainly time  we  were  "coming  out  of 
it."— A.  O.  Smoot. 

 o  

KEEP  THE  BEST  FEMALES 

There  never  was  a  time  when  the 
need  of  keeping  the  best  females  was 
more  apparent. 

To  get  the  best  results  one  must 
keep  those  females  in  the  herd  that 
are  similar  in  type  and  characteristics. 
Any  breeder  who  is  continually  sell- 
ing his  best  females  is  not  getting 
very  far  along  in  the  production  of  a 
good  herd. 

It  frequently  happens  that  noted 
herds,  even  large  herds,  have  been 
built  up  from  the  progeny  of  one  or 
two  good  females.  This  is  true  not 
only  in  cattle,  but  it  is  also  true  in 
hogs,  and  the  beginner  should  have 
special  regard  for  the  cow  that  year 
after  year  produces  typey  calves  simi- 
lar in  outline  and  in  feeding  character- 
istics. While  the  male  is  generally  re- 
graded  as  half  the  herd,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true  that  little  progress  can  be 
made  unless  special  care  is  taken  in 
preserving  the  females  out  of  l  ie  de- 
pendable cows. 

We  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Short-horn  in  America: 

"In  maintaining  a  breeding  herd  the 
owner  must  protect  his  interests  by 
retaining  for  breeding  purposes  a  few 
of  the  best  females  produced  from 
year  to  year.  There  if?  a  temptation 
to  dispose  of  the  best  females  along 
with  those  less  desirable  Ab  a  rule 
the  prospective  buyer  urges  the  owner 
to  name  a  price  on  the  best  heifers. 
Through  Hhrewdness  he  will  often 
make  the  purchase  of  the  others  con- 
ditional upon  a  reasonable  price  quoted 
upon  the  best  ones,  but  whenever  *he 
owner  parte  with  females  that  would 


Made  by 
the  oldest 
and  greatest 
Separator 
Factory  in 
America 


Experiment  stations  and  separator  manufac- 
turers all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp- 
ies) lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  clow  or 
unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa- 
rators too  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
—skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
-—gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — allspeeds 
— skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
—has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  in  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Write  for  catalog  to  De- 
partment 104 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    -    -    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  over  300,000'cows  daily 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto  gioi' 


We  Are  Just  Finishing 
The  Biggest  Year 
We  Have  Ever  Had 

We  always  try  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
of  our  customers..  An  ever  increasing  business 
proves  that  Satisfied  customers  are  telling  their 
friends  about  us. 

If  you  are  interested  in 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
FARM  OE  STOCK  RAISING  BOOKS 
BOOKS  ON  CHILD  TRAINING 
OR  JUST  GOOD  STORY  BOOKS 

Write  to  the 

Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

44  East  on  South  Temple 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


improve  his  herd,  unless  he  retains 
others  equally  as  worthy  both  in  breed- 
ing and  merit,  he  retards  his  own 
progress.  There  must  be  retained  from 
year  to  year  a  few  heifers  to  take  the 
place  of  the  aged  cows  as  they  become 
uncertain  as  producers,  and  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  those  retained 
be  from  the  top.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  ge  anywhere  in  the  cattle  breeding 
busines  unless  the  breeder  adheres 
to  such  methods. 

"It  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  de- 
cided and  inexplainable  variation  in 
1he  producing  value  of  the  females  and 
those  that  have  proven  dependable  as 
producers  should  be  retained  as  long 
:i h  i  hey  proA  e  regular  breeders. 

The  writer  has  in  mind  an  interest- 
ing case  in  which  a  certain  breeder 
purchased  a  cow  at  what  was  regarded 
at  that  time  a  long  price.    She  was 


COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 


mated  to  an  outstanding  bull  which  he 
had  in  service  at  the  time  and  in  due 
time  dropped  a  beautiful  heifer.  This 
heifer  has  produced  calves  from  two 
different  bulls  and  they  have  been  a 
disappointment.  She  is  now  in  calf  to 
a  bull  of  another  line  of  breeding  and 
somewhat  different  type,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  results  will  be  more 
satisfactory.  A  year  after  making  this 
purchase  this  breeder  selected  a  num- 
ber of  females  from  the  same  herd,  but 
obtained  them  at  a  much  lower  price, 
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and  it  happens  that  every  female  in 
the  later  purchase  and  every  heifer 
that  has  been  dropped  and  retained 
In  the  herd  has  been  a  producer  of 
better  calves  than  the  one  just  re- 
ferred to.  There  are  many  other 
similar  experiences  whi^u  suggest 
that  the  prices  do  not  determine  the 
actual  value  of  the  animal.  It  further 
demonstrates  that  the  successful 
breeder  must  study  each  individual  and 
be  governed  by  its  performance  as  to. 
whether  it  should  be  retained  in  the 
herd. 

"In  the  case  of  this  heifer  she  may 
mate  properly  with  the  sire  she  is  now 
in  calf  to.  There  may  be  the  best  of 
reasons  why  she  did  not  mate  well 
with  the  two  bulls  to  which  she  was 
previously  bred.  These  are  conditions 
that  cannot  be  wholly  foreseen.  It 
takes  time  to  prove  them.  In  the  main, 
however,  there  is  no  other  dependable 
way  for  the  building  up  of  the  breed- 
ing herd  than  the  retaining  of  worthy 
females  produced  in  other  herds.  By 


I  WAX  ™IZ*  AUGER 


has  sharp  blades  of 
the  best  steel.  Fastest 
of  all  augers.     For  post  holes 
and  wells.  Sizes  3  to  16 inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  I  wan 
post  hole  diggers,  sickle  edge 
hay  knives($1.75  prepaid  P.P. 
if  dealer  will  not  sell  you), 
ditching  spades.drain  clean- 
ers, tile  hooks,  chimney  tops, 

etc  IWAN  BROS.  | 

Dept.A,  South  Bend,  Ind.  & 

0«nuln«  Iwan  Auaer*  and  hay  knives  vthofesalod  by:  Consollda  ed 
Wagon  &  Mach.  Co  ;  Strovell-Peterson  How.  Co.;  Salt  Lake  H6w. 
Co  :  Zlon  Co-op.  Merc.  Inst.;  Salt  Lako  City;  Geo.  A.  Lowe  Co^ 
Osdcn,  Utah. 


Standard  Sewing  Machines 


Sold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mail. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
your  wants. 
WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
159  So.  State  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 


About  Your  Cream 
Separator 

A  cream  separator  is  a  delicate 
piece  of  machinery,  and  demands 
a  special  oil.  You  wouldn't  think 
of  using  engine  oil  to  oil  a  watch. 
The  same  logic  should  prompt  you 
to  use — 

JERSEY 
Separator  Oil 

for  your  separator.  Whether  a 
separator  is  hand  or  power  driven, 
makes  not  a  particle  of  difference. 
Jersey  Separator  Oil  is  made  to 
lubricate  ail  kinds  oi  separators. 
Order  a  can  from  your  dealer  to- 
day. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Go. 

8ALT   LAKE    CITY,  UTAH 


selection  of  those  produced  within  the 
herd  the  type  will  more  readily  be  es- 
tablished and  in  this  practice  the 
breeder  has  the  advantage  of  being 
familiar  with  the  family  traits  of  each. 

"It  uappens  that  certain  females  will 
not  produce  as" regularly  as  others,  and 
this  characteristic  is  often  transmitted 
to  succeeding  generations.  There  are 
other  females  whose  calves  vary  in 
type — another  characteristic  that  is 
transmitted.  Then  there  are  others 
whose  calves  are  all  of  a  type,  are  all 
dependable,  and  these  characteristics 
are  also  transmitted. 

It  is  these  interesting  problems  that 
engage  the  breeder's  attention  and 
study." 


-o- 


CALL  FOR  CONVENTION  OF  * 
LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATIONS 

AND  STOCKMEN 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  National  Livestock 
Association,  to  be  held  at  the  Conven- 
tion Hall  in  the  Utah  Hotel,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  January  14,  15,  and  16, 
1918,  opening  at  2  p.  m.  on  Monday, 
January  14. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  will  be  given 
on  all  roads  for  this  convention. 

Questions  of  importance  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  men  prominent  in  the  live- 
stock world,  government  officials,  and 
others.  An  unusually  attractive  pro- 
gram is  being  arranged.  Officers  of 
the  federal  government  connected  with 
the  Food  Administration,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Forest  Service,  and 
Geological  Survey,  as  well  as  state 
livestock  officials,  will  be  present. 

 o  

COUNTRY  OF  BEEF  EATERS 

Striking  figures  just  announced  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  show 
that  people  in  the  United  States  con- 
sumed more  than  ten  pounds  more 
beef  per  capita  in  the  fiscal  year  1916- 
1917  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
average  consumption  of  beef  for  each 
person  was  65.04  pounds  for  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

This  condition  was  one  cause  for 
the  slaughter  of  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  total  cattle  in  the  country  last 
year  instead  of  a  little  over  one-fifth, 
the  proportion  previously  prevailing. 
It  has  also  been  accompanied  by  a 
shrinkage  of  more  than  3.3,000,000 
pounds  in  beef  exports  from  the  fiscal 
year  1915-1916.  These  facts  help  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  reducing 
beef  consumption  during  the  coming 
year  in  order  to  better  sustain  our 
Allies  and  troops  in  Europe. 

 o  

EAT  LAMB  ANY  DAY 

BUT  TUESDAY 

Just  at  the  present  time  there  seems 
to  be  no  market  for  the  great  number 
of  lambs  that  have  been  fed  in  his 
territory. 

There  seems  to  be  a  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  the  use  of 
lamb  and  veal.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  the  office  of  State  Food  Adminis- 
trator after  going  over  the  situation 
telegrams  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hoover 
and  in  answer  came  the  following 
telegram  to  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Assocition: 

"Food  administration  has  asked  no 
restriction  on  use  af  lamb  except  its 
requirements  of  meatless  "days — 
lamb  is  not  to  be  eaten  on  meatless 
days." 

This  is  from  J.  P.  Cotton  in  charge 
of  the  meat  department  for  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator. 

According  to  Mr.  Frank  J.  Hagen- 
barth,  President  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Assoiciation  the  xederal 
Food  Administrator  will  soon  issue  an 
appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  eat  mutton  am*  lamb  in  pre- 
ference to  pork  and  beef  in  order  that 
the  supply  of  pork  and  beef  may  be 
conserved  as  much  as  possible.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  misunderstanding  in 
the  early  part  of  the  war  about  the 
eating  of  lamb  and  veal. 

There  is  a  shortage  of  hogs  and  cat- 
tle in  the  west  due  to  the  high  price  of 
feed.  They  have  been  shipped  out  of 
the  west  to  eastern  market.  Farmers 
seem  to  think  that  they  can  make 
more  money  by  selling  the  hay  than 
feeding  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  San  Pete  and 
Sevier  Counties  there  are  40,000 
lambs  if  not  sold  very  soon)  they  will 


be  a  lost  to  the  feeders  because  they 
can  not  be  sold  as  lambs  but  must  be 
sold  as  mutton. 

One  prominent  feeder  said  that  he 
made  money  last  year  by  keeping  his 
lambs  over  during  the  winter.  Much 
would  depend  upon  conditions  as  to 
cost  of  feed,  care,  etc.,  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  profitable  or  not. 

The  situation  however  is  a  serious 
one  and  something  must  be  done  to 
find  a  market  for  the  lambs  now  ready 
for  market. 

The  government  is  using  no  lamb 
in  the  army  or  navy  and  they  are 
shipping  none  abroad,  no  exports  it 
seems  is  if  the  American  people  must 
buy  the  lamb  or  there  will  be  no  mar- 
ket. 

 o  

PORK  PROSPECTS 

A  birdseye  view  of  the  pork  situation 
may  be  had  from  figures  announced  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  swine  in 
the  United  States  numbered  about  67,- 
450,000.  In  Europe  the  decrease  in 
hogs  since  the  war  began  has  exceed- 
ed 32,000,000.  So  the  European  shrink- 
age equals  about  half  the  total  number 
of  hogs  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  the 
American  people  consumed  more  than 
three  pounds  of  pork  per  capita  dur- 
ing the  last  fiscal  year  than  in  the 
average  of  the  three  years  before  the 
war.  Farmers  who  are  doubtful  about 
pork  prospects  should  remember  that 
the  nation's  feed  supply  is  above 
normal  and  the  meat  supply  is  below 
the  demands  now  made  on  it.  Lower 
nog-feed  prices  are  already  indicated 
in  the  reduced  price  of  new-crop  corn. 

In  a  recent  statetment,  Herbert 
Hoover,  U.  S.  Food  Administrator, 
says:  "If  farmers  are  to  find  markets 
for  feed,  it  must  be  to  a  great  extent 
through  an  increase  in  animals.  The 
monetary  interpretation  of  this  situ- 
ation must  be  that  we  will  have  a  low 
range  of  prices  for  feeding  stuffs,  and 
in  view  of  the  European  situation  and 
our  own  shortage  in  hogs  we  will  have 
a  high  average  price  for  pork  products. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  to  the  vital  ad- 
vantage of  every  farmer  to  raise 
hogs." 

 o 

LIBRARIES  AID  CAMPAIGN 

FOR  MORE  HOGS 

As  an  additional  erfort  in  the  nation- 
wide campaign  to  secure  at  least  a 
fifteen  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  hogs,  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
is  supplying  libraries  witn  copies  of 
two  recent  official  bulletins  ,for  general 
distribution.  One  of  these  publications 
entitled,  "Hog  and  Corn  Ratios"  con- 
tains the  report  of  a  committee  of 
practical  livestock  farmers  appointed 
by  the  Food  Administration  to  study 
means  of  increasing  pork  production 
and  placing  the  hog  industry  on  a 
sound  basis. 

The  second  bulletin,  "Prices  of 
Hog,"  refines  the  Administration's 
policy  of  hog  values  based  on  market 
quotations  for  corn.  This  literature 
has  been  sent  to  libraries  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  hog  growing  areas  for 
free  ditsribution  among  patrons. 
Copies  may  also  be  secured  on  re- 
quest by  addressing  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

 o  

FRENCH  BREAD  REGULATIONS 

Bread  cards  issued  in  Paris  the  lat- 
ter part  of  October  give  daily  rations 
which  vary  wit.i  the  age  and 
occupation  of  the  person  using  them. 
The  allowance  for  most  adults  and 
children  six  years  of  age  or  over  is 
1.1  pounds  of  bread  daily.  Persons 
whose  employment  requires  them  to 
have  additional  food  are  allowed  from 
1.54  to  1.98  pounds. 

ChHdren  under  six  years  are  limit- 
ed to  0.656  pounds  of  bread  except 
those  under  three  years,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  have  0.11  pounds  of  flour 
extra.  Adults  who  declare  they  will 
limit  themselves  to  a  ration  of  0.656 
pounds  of  bread  are  also  given  an  al- 
lowance of  flour. 


current  and  the  cost  of  lighting.  When 
a  lamp  becomes  coated  with  dust,  and 
does  not  give  anywhere  near  its  rated 
candle-power,  other  lamps  are  turned 
on,  or  a  larger  candle  power  lamp  is 
purchased,  when  an  application  of  a 
damp  dust  cloth  would  be  sufficient. 

 Q  

Anyway,  cottontails  can  serve  the 
nation  better  in  rabbit  pie  than  by 
gnawing  fruit  trees. 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  yon  have  a  farm  engine 
and  ateamand  adebirctomake 
money  thin  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  nwialc    power  and 


Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 
Sold  t>y 
Landes   &.  Company 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand 
Prompt  shipment 


— 
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BUY  A  REGULAR  XMAS  GIFT 

THIS   YEAR   FOR  THE 
WHOLE  FAMILY 

It  is  easier  than  you  realize. 

Make    it    one    of    our  guaranteed, 
slightly  used,  Buicks  or  Oldsmobiles. 
Our  easy  terms  will  help  you. 
RANDALL-DODD  AUTO  CO. 

Automobile  Row 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Write  Care  of  Dept.  F. 


FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT 
EASY  TERMS 


Tli  is  style  COIXMBIA  GBAFOSTOtA. 

has  beta  sold  for  years  to  more  people  .- 
than  nny^  other  instrument, '  regardless 
of  name,  price  or  make.  We  offer  to  send 
yon  this  instrument  and  yonr  choice  of 
records  on  I'KKE  TKIAL  without  a  cent 
in  advance.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
.to  have  the  World'*  Greatest  Singers  and  | 
Musicians  right  in  Your  Own  Home, 
ready  to(entcrtain  yon  honr  afterihour. 
Kemeiiiber,  the  outfit' is  sent  on  FREE 
TRIAL,  ajid  if  you  don't  want  to  keep  it 
after  trial  we  will  pay  tbe'eharges  back  to 
Salt  Like.  Yon'ro  free  to  niaki  your  own 
decision.  Xo  xalcsiuan  or  canvassers  will 
bother.yiQB.  Cntnlogno  and  further  pa£. 
ticuhirs  free, 


SEND  COUPON 


KEEP  ELECTRIC  LAMPS  CLEAN 

Very  few  housewives  remember  to 
dust  off  the  electric  light  bulbs  and 
shades.  Even  a  thin  film  of  dust  re- 
duces the  candle-power  materially, 
thus  increasing  the  consumption  of 


DAYNES-BEEBE   MUSIC  CO.  (TJF) 
61-3-5  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogs  showing  all  stvles  of 
GRAFONOLAS  (in  colors)^  also  424-page 
Record  book,  and  prices,  terms  and  full 
particulars  of  your  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 
This  does  not  obligate  me. 

Name  


Address 
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WINTER  CARE  OF  FLOCK 
Proper  Attention  Will   Increase  Pro- 
fits From  Sheep. 
A.  M.  Paterson. 
Ewes  Should  Be  Turned  Out  Where 
They  Can  Get  Plenty  of  Exercise 
— Crowding  Causes  Loss  of 
Lambs 

The  number  of  lambs  and  the 
amount  of  wool  produced  by  the  flock 
will  depend  largely  upon  winter  care. 

The  rams  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  ewes  as  soon  as  the  ewes 
are  safe  in  lamb.  The  ewes  should  be 
allowed  to  run  on  pasture  until  late 
in  the  fall.  As  soon  as  pasture  be- 
comes dry  and  scarce,  some  other  feed 
should  be  added  to  the  ration,  such  as 
alfalfa  hay,  silage,  corn  fodder,  or 
straw.  The  sheep  should  be  provid- 
ed with  dry,  well  ventilated  quarters, 
and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
fine them  too  closely.  Their  quarters 
should  not  be  too  warm. 

Exercise  is  Important 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  in 
confining  sheep  too  closely.  They 
should  be  turned  out  where  they  can 
get  plenty  of  exercise.  A  large  field 
or  pasture  where  corn  fodder  or  other 
feed  is  scattered  is  desirable. 

The  feed  boxes  and  doors  should  be 
arranged  and  constructed  in  such  a 
way  that  crowding  will  be  avoided, 
because  crowding  may  cause  some 
ewes  to  lose  their  lambs. 

After  the  ewes  are  taken  in  for  the 
winter  they  should  be  given  plenty  of 
feed  to  keep  them  in  thrifty  condition. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  go  over  the 
flock  from  time  to  time  to  deterimne 
the  condition  of  the  ewes.  The  thin 
ewes  should  be  s>  parated  from  the 
rest  of  the  flock  and  given  a  little 
extra  feed  so  that  the  flock  will  be 
uniform  in  condition.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  get  the  ewes  too  fat. 
This  is  equally  as  bad  as  having  them 
too  thin. 

Best  Ration  For  Sheep 

The  kind  and  amount  of  feed  to  give 
the  breeding  flock  depends  on  the 
kinds  of  feed  on  hand.  Where  alfalfa 
is  plentiful  the  ration  should  consist 
chiefly  of  this  feed.  The  addition  of 
a  small  amount  of  silage  is  preferred, 
however.  In  feeding  silage  to  sheep 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overfeed. 
Two  or  three  pounds  daily  is  plenty. 
Never  feed  silage  that  is  moldy  or 
frozen. 

Where  the  ewes  are  in  good  condi- 
tion a  ration  consisting  of  alfalfa,  si- 
lage, and  some  other  roughage  is  suf- 
ficient. If  the  ewes  are  thin,  a  little 
grain  should  be  added — from  one-half 
to  one  pound  daily  should  be  suffici- 
ent. Plenty  of  clean,  fresh  water,  and 
salt,  should  be  before  the  sheep  at  all 
times. 

Dry  Quarters  for  Ram 

The  ram  should  be  provided  with 
dry,  lieht,  and  well  ventilated  quar- 
ters with  ample  room  in  which  to  exer- 
ci83.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  get 
him  too  fat.  One  should  aim  to  feed 
the  ram  as  cheaply  as  possible  during 
the  winter  months,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  thrift  and  health  of  the  ani- 
mal. 

Where  good  alfalfa  and  clover  hay 
ire  fed,  no  grain  will  be  need- 
ed unless  It  be  for  the  thin  and  young 
rams.  These  should  have  a  small 
grain  ration  dally  of  about  one  half 
pound.  Two  pounds  of  silage  daily  is 
sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  in  a  vigor- 
ous condition,  but  some  rough  feed 
such  as  fodder  and  straw  should  he 
added  to  the  ration.  Where  the  form- 
er feeds  are  fed  as  rouchness,  with- 
out silage,  a  little  grain  should  be 
added. 


PUPPPPPD  SIRES  PAY. 
Instances  llluatratlna  the  Benefits  and 
Profit*  Resulting  from  Their  Use. 

Tf  there  Is  any  place  where  theory 
and  practice  "link  together"  It  Is  in 
the  value  of  the  purebred  sire  in  live- 
stock imnrovement.  Theory  says 
"blood  will  tell,"  and  practice  proves 
It. 

There  is  abundant  testimony  to 
show  that  a  grade  or  mongrel  sire  will 


"back-fire"  and  the  offspring  prove  a 
degraded  or  nondescript  animal.  On 
the  other  hand,  evidence  is  not  lack- 
ing that  the  offspring  resulting  from 
the  service  of  the  sound  purebred  sire 
will  not  only  be  a  valauble  addition 
to  any  stud,  herd,  or  flock  and  a  credit 
to  the  judgment  ana  intelligence  o,f 
the  breeder  but  will  bring  a  higher 
price  on  the  market. 

Many  concrete  instances  can  be 
given  illustrating  the  benefits  and  pro- 
fits resulting  from  the  use  of  purebred 
sires.  Two  or  uiree  cases  from  widely 
separated  districts  will  show  the 
greater  advantages  resulting  from  wise 
and  careful  selection. 

Bred  Scrub  Mares  to  Purebred 
Stallions 

There  is  the  case  of  a  man  out 
west  who  began  farming  with  a  small 
number  of  scrub  mares  which  he  al- 
ways bred  to  purebred  stallions.  The 
mares  averaged  about  1,200  pounds, 
and  at  prices  prevailing  today  would 
barely  bring  $125  apiece.  Some  of 
the  first  colts  sold  at  maturity  at 
prices  as  high  as  $175,  while  fillies 
that  were  retained  and  in  turn  later 
bred  to  purebred  draft  stallions  pro- 
duced male  and  female  colts,  none  of 
which  sold  for  less  than  $160.  Three 
mares  sold  at  $235  each,  and  $450 
was  offered  for  one  team.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  this  man  started 
with  scrub  mares,  it  readily  can  be 
seen  what  the  next  crop  of  colts  from 
purebred  stallions  will  bring.  In 
other  wor"ds,  this  man  is  grading  up 
by  using  good  sires.  His  profits  would 
have  been  still  larger  had  he  started 
with  grade  mares  instead  of  scrubs. 
The  results,  however,  show  the  value 
of  the  purebred  male  and  his  influ- 
ence for  improved  livestock. 

Profits  from  Purebred  Mare. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  an  Ohio 
farmer  who  several  years  ago  pur- 
chased a  purebred  mare  of  one  of  the 
popular  draft  breeds,  which  has,  in 
11  years,  produced  10  colts,  9  of 
which  were  raised.  These  colts  in- 
creased this  man's  bank  account  to 
the  extent  of  $4,930.  The  highest 
price  received  was  $850  for  a  4-year- 
old  mare,  and  the  lowest  $325  for  an 
11-month-old  colt.  Included  in  the 
total  given  are  $300  which  this  man 
estimates  as  the  value  of  a  weaning 
filly  which  he  is  keeping. 

In  a  northern  State  a  good  purebred 
stallion  and  a  grade  were  standing 
in  the  same  community,  the  owner  of 
the  purebred  charging  a  fee  of  $15, 
while  the  grade  stallion  stood  at  a 
fee  of  $10.  A  wise  farmer  bred  his 
mares  to  the  higher-priced  purebred, 
while  a  neighbor,  feeling  that  the 
cheapest  was  the  best,  patronized  the 
grade.  This  is  what  happened:  Two 
fillies- sired  by  the  purebred  stallion 
could  have  b'een  sold  at  $750,  but  the 
owner  would  not  let  them  go  at  that 
price,  claiming  they  were  worth 
more.  The  other  farmer  sold  two 
mares  by  the  grade  stallion  for  $200. 
One  striking  thing  about  this  in- 
stance Is  that  the  mares  owned  by 
both  of  these  farmers  were  of  prac- 
tically the  same  type  and  breeding. 

 o  

CORN  SILAGE  CUTS  BEEF 

PRODUCTION  COST 

The  University  of  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  has  recently  published 
data  from  two  feeding  tests  which 
should  be  of  Interest  to  every  beef  pro- 
ducer In  the  United  States,  especially 
with  the  present  high  cost  of  feeds 
and  beef.  Seventy  head  of  two-jrear- 
old  steers  were  fed  in  two  tests  con- 
ducted during  two  different  years: 
first,  to  secure  data  concerning  the 
possibility  of  fattening  cattle  by  the 
extensive  used  of  corn  silage  with- 
out the  use  of  additional  corn  in  the 
ration;  second,  to  study  the  Import- 
ance of  a  high  protein  concentrate 
when  combined  in  a  ration  of  shelled 
corn,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay; 
third,  to  compare  the  relptlve  value  of 
old-process  linseed  oil  meal  and  cot- 
tonseed meal  In  rations  containing 
corn  silage.  The  first  test  was  con- 
ducted during  the  winter  1915-16  and 


Secretary  of  the  Treasury  3>dcA.doo 
Addressing  30,000  Soidicrs  at  Cam£  Lewis,  American  Lake,  Wa#A. 

See  Soldiers  in  the  Making 

On  your  tour  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  this 
winter  you  can  visit  one  of  the  biggest  of  the  six- 
teen National  Army  Cantonments.  Fifty  thousand 
men  are  drilling  at  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake, 

(near  Tacoma,  Wash.) 

Such  a  sight  is  just  one  incident  of  a  trip  this  winter  through 


W^-TMirslGTON     OREGON    BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Maybe  your  son  or  a  dear  friend  is  training  at 

Lewis.     Maybe  it  is  some  young  man.  from  you( 
neighborhood  with  whom  you  are  not  yet  acquainted. 
A  visit  will  encourage  him  and  inspire  you. 

Health  and  information  abound  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Its  cities  have  the  lowest  death  rate 
of  any  in  the  world.  You  should  enjoy  them  this 
winter.  Plan  your  trip  now.  Write  to  us  for 
illustrated  booklet 

Pacific  Northwest  Tourist  Assn. 

'Deit.  F.  L.  C.  Smith  Building 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


the  second  during  1916-17.  The  two 
tests  lasted  133  days  and  130  days  re- 
spectively. Detailed  information  on 
these  feeding  tests  will  be  found  in 
Bulletin  150  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Columbia,  Mo. 

In  both  years,  the  cattle  which  re- 
ceived a  liberal  allowance  of  corn  sil- 
age with  alfalfa  hay  and  cottonseed 
meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  made  the 
cheapest  gains.  The  steers  in  the 
first  trial  which  received  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  made 
a  profit  of  $9.87  per  steer.  The  cost 
of  gain  per  hundred  pounds,  with  the 
gain  on  hogs  credited  at  $8  a  hundred, 
was  $10.15.  The  cost  per  hundred 
pounds  gain  on  the  steers  which  re- 
ceived linseed  oil  meal,  corn  silage 
and  alfalfa  hay  was  $8.57,  and  the  pro- 
fit per  steer  was  $14.56. 

During  the  second  trial  the  cheapest 
gains  were  likewise  made  by  the 
steers  which  received  cottonseed  meal, 
corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay;  linseed 
oil  meal,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay. 
The  cost  of  gain  per  hundred  pounds 
on  cattle,  with  the  gain  on  hogs  credit- 
ed at  $13  a  hundred,  was  $14.28  in  the 
case  of.  the  lot  which  received  cotton- 
sede  meal,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay; 
and  $14.06  in  the  case  of  the  lot  which 
received  linseed  oil  meal,  corn  silage 
and  alfalfa  hay.  The  profit  per  steer 
was  $11.59  and  $15.62  respectively. 
With  corn  at  $1  a  bushel  and  silage 
at  $6  per  ton  the  profit  per  steer  would 
have  been  $19.38  and  $23.57. 

The  following  Is  an  extract  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  experi- 
ments by  H.  O.  Allison,  who  conducted 
the  Investigations:  "  The  records  of 
feed  as  fed  in  the  lots  receiving  cot- 
tonseed meal  or  linseed  oil  meal  with 
corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  show  the 
possibility  of  fattening  from  tnree  to 
four  two-year-old  steers  per  acre  of 
corn.  The  average  dally  gains  in  live 
weight  made  by  the  cattle  in  the  lots 
which  received  no  corn  other  than 
that  contained  in  the  silage,  while 
not  as  large  as  those  in  the  lots  where 
shelled  corn  was  fed,  were  satis- 
factory for  fattening  cattle.  The  aver- 
age dally  gains  In  live  weight  on  the 
cattle  were  Increased  by  the  addition 
of  a  high  protein  concentrate  to  shell- 
ed corn,  corn  silage,  and  alfalfa  hay. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Prea. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlos-Pres. 
F.  M.  Mlehslssn,  Cashier. 


The  gain  made  by  ue  hogs  was  great- 
er in  the  lots  which  receive!  linseed 
oil  meal  than  In  those  which  received 
cottonseed  meal,  both  when  combined 
with  shelled  corn  anu  when  fed' with- 
out corn. 

"The  steers  which  did  not  receive 
shelled  corn  in  their  rations,  although 
not  the  best,  were  sufficiently  satisfac* 
tory  to  command  a  good  price  and  toj 
make  a  good  grade  of  beef.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  net  profit  per  steer  the 
difference  in  the  market  price  of  tb.q 
cattle  was  not  sufficient  to  juatify  th 
feeding  of  shelled  corn  in    the  fi 
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trial.  In  the  second  trial  this  differ- 
ence was  sufficient  to  justify  the  feed- 
ing of  corn  at  $1  a  bushel  and  silage  at 
$6  a  ton,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
justify  the  feeding  of  corn  at  $1.50  a 
bushel  and  silage  at  $11.50  a  ton. 

"Judging  from  the  two  tests  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  ordinarily  advisable 
to  feed  a  high  protein  concentrate  to 
fattening  cattle  which  receive  shelled 
corn,  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay.  The 
;  nr>t  profit  per  steer  was  greater  in 
both  trials  in  the  lo-s  which  received 
linseed  oil  meal  rataer  than  cotton- 
seed meal,  both  when  fed  with  shelled 
corn  and  without  corn." 

 o  1  

SAFEGUARDING  THE 

BEEF  SUPPLY 

By  Frank  D.  Tomson. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  evident 
each  week  that  there  is  a  well-founded 
concern  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  beef  supply.  Information  is 
current  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  the  government  has  decreed 
that  it  is  more  important  that  the 
acres  available  for  crops  serve  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  country  in  this 
extraordinary  time  by  producing 
grains  for  human  food  than  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  herds.  We  are  in- 
formed that  3,000,000  of  acres  are  be- 
ing put  under  the  plow,  sod  that  has 
in  many  cases  never  known  the  plow 
before;  pastures  that  have  raised 
grass  and  grass  only  for  generations, 
anu  meadows  of  long  standing  will  be 
converted  into  tilled  fields  that  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  corn  and  other  crops 
;  suited  for  human  food  may  be  pro- 
duced. The  argument  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish Isles  can  better  rely  upon  the 
.  United  States  and  other  cattle  produc- 
ing countries  where  land  is  cheaper 
and  range  more  abundant.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  dressed  beef  can  be  advan- 
tageously imported;  that  under  the 
circumstances  it  will  be  a  real  econ- 
omy to  do  so. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  British  Isles 
will  promptly  reduce  its  cattle  sup- 
ply, if  we  are  correctly  advised  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  of  it,  and  that 
the  market  of  the  United  States  beef 
producers  is    increased  proportion- 
ately. Time  will  come  when  these  pas- 
tures and  meadows  to  be  broken  up 
[must  be  again  seeded  and  the  fertility 
^restored  by  means  of  herds  and  flocks, 
•but  that  will  be  in  the  days  to  come 
>  after  the  war,  and  the  replenishing 
'  process  will  be  slow  indeed. 

That  the  cattle  stocks  of  Germany, 
France  and  other  European  nations 
affected  by  the  war  are  being  steadily 
diminished  has  had  official  recogni- 
tion and  in  the  United  States  there  is 
|  every  indication  tnat  we  are  barely 
holding  our  own.    lue  prices  available 
''to  the  beef  producer  induces  him  to 
sell  closely.    The  cost  of    feed  has 
reached  such  a  nign  plane  that  the 
cattle  producer  declines  to  dispose  of 
his  surplus  and  hold  his  stock  to  the 
uninimum.   It  induces  many  to  dispose 
:  entirely  of  their  herds  in  order  to  take 
^advantage    ■  i    the   present  available 
Bprices  for  hay  and  grains.  The  farmer 
•is  willing  for  the  time  being  to  draw 
Nmd  draw  heavily  upon  the  fertility  of 
his  soil,  that  he  may  take  advantage 
of  these  alluring  prices. 
I  What  does  it  all  mean?    It  seems 
She  depleting  of  our  cattle  supply.  Or 
mt  not  actual  depletion,  it  prevents  the 
.'increase  of  winch  the    world  now 
•tands  so  much  in  need, 
r  With  this  condition  everywhere  rec- 
ognized and  with  the  appetite  for  beef 
*eing  encouraged  among    tne  men 
Composing  the  armies  of  all  the  war- 
Jlng  countries,  it  Is  inevitable  that 
there  will  be  a  permanent  and  grow- 
ing inclination  to  beef  consumption  af- 
ter the  war.   T  3  readers  do  not  need 
be  told  that  beef  consumption  at 
Bent  in  America  is  being  held  to  a 
imum  level  at  the  urgent  request 
the  food  conservation  department. 
itles3  days  are  becoming  more  and 
frequent  and  we  conform  to  the 
lest  the  more  cheerfully  because 
ie  high  prices  we  are  compelled 
)ay  over  the  counter.    But  when 
meatless  days  are  no  longer  de- 
ided  and  when  prices  settle  a  lit- 
how  eagerly  we  will  anticipate  the 
steaks  and  roasts.    We  will  not 
ltate  to  gratify  our  appetites  and 
consumption  In  America  will  tre- 
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mendously  expand.  It  is  apparent  to 
any  observer  that  a  decrease  In  meat 
prices  of  per  cent  would  increase 
beef  consumption  50  per  cent  were 
the  food  conservers'  restrictions  to  be 
removed,  as  in  time  they  will  be. 

So  the  producers  of  beef  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  encouraged  by  the 
prospect  for  the  demand  that  will  con- 
tinue not  alone  through  the  duration 
of  the  war,  out  for  that  long  recon- 
structive period  that  will  follow  in  its 
wake. 


A  BULL  vs.  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

Some  folks  let  their  bulls  run  at 
large  and  become  a  public  nuisance. 
Why  not  put  them  to  work?  By  using 
a  tread  mill,  the  bull  could 
be  used  to  pump  water,  turn 
the  separator,  grind  the  grain, 
saw  wood,  do  the  washing  and 
turn  the  grindstone.  The  bull  may 
be  made  to  save  the  gasoline  that 
Uncle  Sam  needs,  and  many  a  dollar 
that  you  need.  The  bull  will  be  a 
happier  animal  with  a  much  more 
genial  disposition  and  if  he  does  all 
these  jobs  he  will  be  kept  out  of  mis- 
chief. What  power  can  be  developed 
by  the  bull  in  a  tread  mill?  If  an  8- 
foot  tread  mill  is  set  so  that  one  end 
is  2  feet  higher  than  the  other, 
animals  of  different  weights,  and 
walking  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per 
hour  will  produce  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Horse 

Weight  of  Animal         Power  Produced 

800  pounds  1.07 
1000  pounds  1.33 
1200  pounds  1.60 
1600  pound.-  2.13 
2000  pounds  2.66 

Some  of  the  tread  mills  are  made 
so  that  two  or  more  animals  can  be 
placed  in  it.  Under  the  conditions 
specified,  an  animal  generates  more 
power  than  if  used  on  a  sweep  and 
for  this  reason  may  be  overworked. 

This  can  be  regulated  by  reducing 
the  incline  of  the  mill. 
Do  not  have  an  idle  stallion  or  bull. 
Make  them  earn  their  living  by  sav- 
ing you  a  lot  of  hard  work.  It  will 
pay  in  many  other  ways  too. — month- 
ly news  letter,  Western  Dairy  Division. 

 0  

NEED  OF  MORE  HOGS 
Alex  Lotgren. 

Profit  and  patroitism  are  combined 
in  the  call  for  more  hogs. 

The  nation  and  the  world  needs 
more  pork.  Armies  must  be  fed  and 
pork  is  the  staple  meat  for  soldiers. 
It  supplies  both  fat  and  protein  and 
can  be  kept  indefinitely. 

Increased  pork  production  is  the 
solution  of  the  universal  demand  for 
more  meat,  because  pigs  can  be  grown 
quickly  and  with  great  efficiency. 

Every  farmer  should  breed  more 
sows  for  spring  farrowing.  It  will  be 
profitable  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
swine  herd  to  the  limit  of  equipment 
and  feed  supply. 

The  basis  of  this  insurance  of  pro- 
fit is  that  the  government  has  virtual- 
ly established  a  minimum  price  on  live 
hogs  of  $15.50  per  hundred  weight. 
The  price  of  next  year's  crop  of  pigs 
i3  scheduled  at  13  bushels  of  corn  per 
hundred  pounds  of  pork. 

Whether  the  war  continues  or  not, 
the  demand  for  pork  will  be  heavy  for 
several  years  to  come.  There  is  a 
serious  world  shortage.  There  are  in 
the  United  States  5,000,000  hogs  less 
than  there  were  a  year  ago.  With  a 
minimum  price  of  $15.50  and  a  prob- 
ability of  still  higher  figures  there  is 
nothing  that  will  give  greater  returns 
than  to  speed  up  the  swine  depart- 
ment. 

The  words  of  Mr.  Hoover,  U.  S. 
Food  Administrator  should  be  read 
with  interest  at  this  time  he  says: 

"From  two  and  a  half  years  of  con- 
tact with  the  German  army  I  have 
come  out  of  this  horror  with  the  com- 
plete conviction  that  autocracy  is  a 
political  faith  and  a  system  that  direct- 
ly endangers  and  jeopardizes  the  fu- 
ture of  our  race — that  threatens  our 
very  independence. 

"The  production  of  more  fats  is  to- 
day a  critical  necessity  for  V  ^  preser- 
vation of  these  pe  pie  (our  Allies)  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  constancy  in 
the  war.  Every  pound  of  fat  is  as  sure 


of  service  as  f  'ery  btu.~t,  and  every 
hog  is  of  greater  value  to  the  winning 
of  this  war  than  a  shell. 

"My  vision  of  war  is  not  of  an 
academic  problem  to  be  solved  by 
discussion  and  guaranties  of  profits; 
to  me  it  is  a  vision  oi  brave,  dying 
men  and  suffering  wunju  and  child- 
ren for  service  on  whose  behalf  the 
greater  exertion  of  the  American 
farmer  comes  as  a  direct  necessity 
and  a  direct  plea.  The  American 
farmer  who  sees  war  as  I  see  it  needs 
no  inducement  and  no  inspiration  but 
the  thought  that  every  spade  full  of 
earth  turned  and  every  animal  reared 
is  lessening  human  suffering  and 
guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  the 
world." 


 o  

GOOD  SCALEr  S^OP  GUESSWORK 

It  is  surprising  how  many  of  us  are 
guessing  at  what  we  do.  We  may  be 
feeding  a  bunch  of  steers  or  a  bunch 
of  shoats,  but  how  few  of  us  know 
what  gains  we  are  getting  each  week. 
We  guess  at  it,  but  our  guessing  is 
often  wide  of  the'  mars.  "O  well," 
someone  will  say,  "weigning  the  stun 
each  week  will  not  make  the  gain 
any  greater."  That  is  all  very  true, 
but  it  will  give  us  an  exact  idea  how 
much  we  are  getting  for  the  feed 
used,  and  many  times,  if  we  but  knew 
the  exact  truth,  we  could  make  some 
change  in  the  feeding  that  would  en- 
able us  to  make  greater  gains,  or,  the 
same  gains  at  less  cost. 

A  set  of  five-ton  wagon  aid  stock 
scales  do  not  cost  the  money  they  dif; 
twenty  years  ago,  yet  they  are  now 
much  better  maae  and  do  not  require 
the  deep,  unsanitary  pit  the  old  style 
platforms  did.  ^iter  the  scales  have 
been  bought,  location  is  the  all  im- 
portant thing.  Too  many  times  we 
see  them  stuck  off  in  some  odd  corner, 
where  they  are  almost  impossible  to 
get  at  with  a  loaded  wago  ,  much  less 
to  use  in  weighing  stock  from  the  feed 
yard,  ut  least  not  without  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  that  requires  the  combined 
aid  "of  the  entire  family.  Experience 
proves  that  when  one  must  go  to  this 
much  trouble  to  catch  the  weight  of 
stock  they  are  seldom  weighed.  If 
possible  to  so  locate,  the  scales  should 
be  set  so  a  short  lane  will  lead  both 
cattle  and  nogs  directly  from  their 
yards  to  the  scales,  and  all  gates  ar- 
ranged so  one  man  can  easily  weigh 
whatever  stock  is  being  fattened. 

When  scales  are  common  through- 
out the  country,  so  common  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  farmer  to  weigh  his 
stock  either  on  his  own  or  a  neigh- 
bor's scales  before  getting  to  market, 
the  stock  buyers  are  almost  certain  to 
give  correct  weights.  Scales  on  the 
farm  are  the  greatest  incentive  we 
have  for  honesty  in  weights  on  the 
part  of  stock  or  grain  buyers,  and  it 
would  be  better  if  the  number  now  on 
the  farms  could  be  doubled. — H.  H. 


MA^jy  ItliUBW  flKffiffl 


ftfcBIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

J|^b®h,P  to  "Old  Reliable" 
Jfl\  l\   Square   Deal  House 

Furs- Hides-Pelts-Wool 


Wo  pay  blehMt  prices  for  Fura  anrl 
Hides.  Charge  no  commission.  Fur- 
nish free  tags  au'I  "Trapperi  Guide" 
to  Bhlopera.    Write  for  prlre  Hat. 


McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 


work  is  clack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  as 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Coring 
and  Drilling  Machlno 

Same  rijr  bore*  through  any 
of  M0  ft.  in  10  houra,  and  dri 
rock.  One  team  hauls  an< 
machine.  Engine  power  i 
Easy  to  operate  —  no  exper 


K Small  Investment:  eaty  terms, 
ake  machine  pay  for  itself 
a  few  weeks  work. 


Thrro  If  a  biz  demand  for  welte  to 
water  ntuck  and  ior  Igricatioa. 

j  Write  f  or  free  ITTretreted  elreo. 

|  lars  ■huwine*  diEercnt  stylve 

Llslf)  Manufacturing  Co. 
»  Boa  »7«         Clarinaa,  Iowa 


COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

osss*-*.—.  sold 

EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 

WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100  Butter  Wrappers  2  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   3.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Home  Visitors 
Excursions 

EAST 


Via 


Following  Bound  Trip  fares  will  apply 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  or  Ogden.  (Rates 
subject  to  war  tax  after  November  1, 1917) 
Denver  $27.50 


Colorado  Springs 
Pueblo   


Tickets  solds- 
November  24 ;  27  ; 


Omaha  or  Kansas  City__ 

St.  Louis  

Memphis  

Chicago  

Minneapolis  or  St.  PauL 


27.50 
27.50 
42.50 
53.70 
62.50 
61.50 
5S.94 


December  20,  22,  24  Correspondingly  low  rates  from  many 
LIMIT —  other  points  to  many  other  points.  See 

Three  months  Agents  for  details, 

from  date  of  L.  J.  KEYES, 

sale.  ,  District  Passenger  Agent, 

Hotel  Utah. 
D.  S.  SPENCER, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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WHEAT  PRICES   LOWEST  IN 

MOUNTAIN  STATES 

(Continued  front  page  3) 
states,  whicn  includes  Kentucky, 
Arkansas  and  Oklanoina  and  states 
soutu  of  tnein,  Have  a  deficiency  of 
ab,bsi),000  busneis  of  wheat.  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  fah  short 
14  914,000  bushels,  while  the  peopie  oi 
Caiiiornia  will  need  9,443,000  busneis 
of  wheat  extra.  The  west  north-central 
states,  the  real  American  gram  field 
win  produce  a  surplus  of  170,410,000 
bushels,  while  Washington  and  Oregon 
will  have  24,604,000  bushels  to  spare. 
After  making  a  thorough  survey  ot 
the  wheat  situation  in  the  United 
States,  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cludes that  77,090,000  busneis  can 
ordinarily  be  spared  to  our  European 
Allies  and  more  if  we  are  economical. 

An  analysis  of  the  above  will  reveal 
that  the  far  Western  States  can  sup- 
ply Europe  with  approximately  iour- 
fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
grain  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
Mountain  States  are  now  prepared  to 
furnish  the  food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation  with  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  surplus  wheat  of  tais  Coun- 
try. Already  organizations  of  wheat 
producers  in  the  Plain  States  have  ob- 
jected seriously  to  the  price  they  are 
receiving  for  wheat.  If  r.here  is  cause 
for  complaint  by  these  farmers,  how 
much  more  justifiable  would  be  the 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  at  present 
prices  received  for  wheat  grown  in 
the  Mountain  States  where  the  cost  ot 
production  is  as  great  as  tnat  of  tue 
Great  Plains  area.  If  the  minimum 
price  of  $2.00  per  bushel  for  1918  num- 
ber one  Northern  Wheat,  or  its  equival- 
ent at  an  interior  primary  market  is 
to  be  the  maximum,  then  it  is  antici- 
pated that  wheat  produced  in  the 
Mountain  States  will  decline  and  crops 
which  offer  greater  net  returns  will  be 
produced. 

If  wheat  production  is  to  be  en- 
couraged in  the  West  then  our  farm- 
ers must  have  a  more  definite  assur- 
ance regarding  the  actual  price  which 
they  are  to  receive  for  tneir  wheat. 
The  minimum  price  must  either  be  in- 
creased, the  basic  price  at  the  Pacific 
Coast  market  increased,  or  a  basic 
point  established  in  the  Mountain 
States  which  will  govern  tbe  price  qf 
wheat  grown  in  that  region. 

 o — ■  

WHEN  TO  IRRIGATE  APPLE  TREES 

Spring  City,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Would  you  please  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions?  How  late  in  the 
fall  had  apple  trees  ought  to  be 
watered?  How  early  in  the  spring? 
and  why? 

When  can  the  most  starch  be  gotten 
from  potatoes  in  the  spring  or  fall? 
Please  answer  as  soon  as  possible 
through  your  valuable  paper. 

Respectfully, 

James  R.  Nielsen. 
Answered  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  U.  A. 
C. 

The  time  when  apple  trees  can 
safely  be  watered  in  the  fall  for  the 
last  time  while  ue  tree  is  in  the  grow- 
ing condition  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  length  of  the  growing  sea- 
son in  any  particular  locality.  For 
your  altitude  1  would  say  that  no  irri- 
gation should  ue  given  your  apple 
trees  a,fter  September  1.  If  watered 
later  than  that  the  trees  keep  on  grow- 
ing and  the  wood  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  mature  and  harden  up 
before  winer  comes  on.  There  is  then 
danger  of  it  being  seriously  injured 
by  the  inclement  weather  of  the  win- 
ter. 

After  the  leaves  have  failen  and  the 
tree  becomes  dormant,  however,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  apply  water 
late  in  the  fall  in  order  to  soak  up 
the  ground  for  the  double  purpose  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  available 
water  and  also  to  prevent  the  trees 
from  drying  out  during  the  winter. 
Whether  this  should  be  done  depends 
largely  upon  the  amount  of  water 
available  and  other  local  conditions. 

In  general  it  is  a  good  thing  to  let 
the  trees  go  as  long  as  possible  in  the 
spring  before  applying  water.  This 
causes  the  roots  to  go  down  In  search 
of  water  and  the  tree  thus  becomes 
more  independent  and  self-sustaining. 
Of  course  tho  tree  should  not  go  so 


long  that  the  growth  of  the  tree  and 
,fruit  is  checked  in  any  \.  ay,  or  until 
actual  injury  results.  As  a  general 
rule  water  should  not  be  applied  in 
your  section  until  the  first  of  June  at 
least. 

The  most  starch  can  be  gotten  from 
potatoes  in  the  fall.  As  soon  as  a  po- 
tato is  mature  it  contains  is  maxi- 
mum amount  of  starch.  During  stor- 
age this  starch  is  converted  somewhat 
into  sugar  and  the  sugar  is  lost  in  the 
process  of  respiration  which  the  po- 
tato carries  on  during  the  winter.  If 
the  potato  is  stored  under  a  temper- 
ature of  38  degrees  F.  this  conversion 
of  starch  into  sugar  goes  on  quite 
rapidly.  Later  the  sugar  may  be  re- 
converted into  starch  but  by  that  time 
there  has  been  consideraole  loss  of 
carbohydrates. 

 o  

Hurricane,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — Please  advise  me  as  to 
the  best  time  to  sow  onion  seeds  for 
market  onions,  and  the  best  kind  of 
seed  to  sow,  and  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Clark. 

Answered  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  U.  A. 
C. 

Onion  seeds  should  be  sown  just  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can  be 
gotten  in  good  condition.  Before  seed- 
ing, the  soil  should  be  in  fine  tilth, 
well  pulverized,  and  in  an  excellent 
condition  for  the  seed  bed. 

Some  of  the  good  standard  varieties 
of  onions  are  the  following  which  can 
be  recommended: 

Yellow 

Ohio  Yellow  Globe. 
Prize  Taker. 
Southport  Yellow  Globe. 
Yellow  Globe  Danvers. 

White 

Southport  White  Globe. 
White  Queen. 
Silver  Skin. 

Red 

Red  Wethersfield. 

Australian  Brown. 

Some  of  these  are  early  and  some 
are  late  varieties.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  consult  a  reliable  seed  catalog 
lor  the  purpose  oi  determining  just 
which  of  these  varieties  you  prefer  to 
plant. 

 0  

FARMERS  WILL  WIN  WAR 

America's  farmers  will  win  the  war 
for  the  free-world. 

Their  sons  will  fight  with  the 
American  troops  in  the  trenches  of 
France,  their  wives  and  their  daugh- 
ters will  aid  in  the  Red  Cross  and  in 
other  patriotic  moves. 

While  these  members  of  the  famil- 
ies are  doing  their  bit,  the  farmer 
himself — and  his  hired  man — will  be 
behind  the  plow,  the  harrow,  the  drill, 
the  cutlivator  and  the  harvester, 
utilizing  every  possible  hour  to  in- 
crease America's  crops. 

America  must  have  more  sugar, 
must  have  more  pork,  must  have  more 
beef,  must  have  more  butter,  must 
more  wheat,  must  have  more  canned 
goods.  Surely  no  part  of  the  country 
can  do  more  than  Utah  toward  ful- 
filling these  great  demands.  Farmers 
of  the  Ogden  district  are  showing 
patriotism  in  their  determination  to 
increase  acreage  for  essential  foods 
this  year.  Their  patriotic  step  should 
be  consistently  followed  by  concen- 
trated efforts  to  solve  the  labor  prob- 
lem for  them  before  spring,  so  they 
can  see  their  way  perfectly  clear  to 
produce  the  greatest  crops  in  Utah's 
history. — Ogden  Examiner. 

 o  

CLEANING    SEED  GRAIN 

Winter  days  when  farm  work  Is 
slack,  can  be  well  utilized  in  cleaning 
and  grading  the  small  grains  for  spring 
sowing.  This  work  should  all  be  done 
before  the  spring  rush  in  preparing 
the  land  and  sowing  the  seed.  Wheat 
oats,* barley,  and  flax  for  seeding  can 
all  bo  Improved  by  running  the  seed 
through  the  fanning  mill  at  least 
once  to  remove  the  weed  seeds,  chaff, 
broken  straws  and  light,  shrunken 
kernels.  The  cleaned  grain  will  run 
through  the  drill  or  other  seeding 
machinery  more  evenly  and  thus  in- 
sure a  more  uniform  stand  than  can 
bo  obtained  from  uncleaned  grain. 
Cleaning  grain  also  eliminates  most 


To  Buy  FARMS  T°Sell 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


Fifty  barrel  flour  mill  located  in  good 
county  seat  of  Idaho.  No  other  mill 
within  50  miles;  in  a  country  that 
raises   lots   of   wheat.     Price  only 

$11,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 

A    BARGAIN    FOR   A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625   Dooly  Building, 

Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 

of  the  weak  and  diseased  kernels, 
many  of  which  may  not  grow,  at  all, 
or  if  they  do  grow  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce small,  weak  plants,  uniformly 
large,  plump  kernels  germinate  more 
evenly,  produce  stronger  plants,  and 
yield  more  than  ungraded  grain  con- 
taining small,  weak  kernels. 

Cleaning  the  grain  also  removes  a 
large  part  of  the  weed  seeds  it  con- 
tains .  The  preparation  of  the  land 
for  seeding  destroys  many  seeds  that 
are  in  the  soil  and  thus  helps  to  keep 
weeds  in  check,  but  the  value  of  this 
work  is  largely  lost  if  foul  seed  is 
sown.  Weed  seeds  sown  with  the 
grain  have  the  best  of  conditions  for 
germinatian  and  growth,  and  the 
plants  produced  ,from  them  compete 
strongly  with  the  grain  plants  through- 
out the  season. 

Although  the  small  grain  of  the  1917 
crop,  is  mostly  of  excellent  quality  for 
seed,  yet  it  is  well  worth  while  to  run 
this  grain  through  the  fanning  mill  at 
least  once.  No  chances  should  be 
taken  in  sowing  the  1918  crop.  The 
very  best  seed  available  should  be 
used.  Increases  in  yield  of  from  2  to 
5  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre  are 
often  obtained  from  sowing  clean, 
large  seed,  but  a  gain  of  even  a 
bushel  to  the  acre  will  mean  big  wages 
for  the  winter  days  spent  in  getting 
seed  ready  for  sowing. 

 o  

A  GILT-EDGE  INVESTMENT 

FOR  EVERYBODY 

In  looking  over  those  new  War-Sav- 
ings Certificates,  the  point  to  get  in 
mind  is  this:  Uncle  Sam  is  giving  the 
rank  and  file  of  us  the  best  chance  to 
save  and  invest  small  sums  of  money 
that  has  ever  been  offered  in  the 
whole  financial  history  of  the  world. 
You  can  now  buy  the  promise  of  the 
strongest  treasury  on  earth  to  pay 
you  five  dollars  five  years  hence  (Janu- 
ary 1,  1923).  You  can  buy  that  note 
any  time  during  this  month  or  next 
year  at  a  price  ranging  from  $4.12  to 
$4.23.  You  don't  nave  to  figure  in- 
terest, nor  clip  coupons,  nor  worry 
about  the  safety  of  your  loan.  Behind 
it  are  the  wealth  and  the  taxing  power 
of  the  richest  country  ever  known. 
Your  coin  is  earning  4  per  cent  interest 
right  along,  and  interest  that  is  reck- 
oned every  three  months.  There  may 
be  savings  banks  that  will  do  that 
much  for  you,  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
any.  If  It  were  not  for  that  hundred- 
dollar  limit  on  each  purchase  and  the 
thousand-dollar  limit  on  the  total  that 
anyone  can  buy,  the  big  financial  fel- 
Iowb  would  leave  precious  few  of  these 
War-Savings  stamps  lor  the  rest  of  us. 
After  nil  these  years  of  trying  to  cut 
out  gold-brick  schemes  which  fakers 
aim  at  the  poor  man's  pocketbook,  the 
Government  Is  now  giving  the  men  of 
small  means  a  positive  chance  to  show 
whether  they  know  a  good  thing  when 
lliey  see  It.  You  can  buy  these  War- 
Savings  Certificates  at  any  post  office 
and  at  many  other  places  (keep  your 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  are  offering  this  meek  some  excellenl 
farms  in  exchange  for  Salt  Lake 
City  or  Weber  county  property. 
These  *  farms  have  a  first-class 
water  right  in  the  Bear  Rivei 
canal,  are  well  improved,  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  right 
close  to  Tremonton,  one  of  the 
best  towns  in  northern  Utah. 
These  places  are  strictly  adapted 
for  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  grain, 
fruit;  in  fact,  anything  that's 
grown  in  this  district.  Climatic 
conditions  are  good.  Water  foi 
domestic  purposes,  modern  con- 
veniences and  accessibility  are  all 
good. 


80-acre  farm,  with  an  eight-room  modern 
house,  hot-water  heat,  bathroom 
with  all  the  fixtures,  water  piped 
to  the  house  and  barn,  nice  lawn, 
shade  trees,  hedge  fence,  good 
granary,  chicken  house,  hog 
pens  and  other  outbuildings  too 
numerous  to  mention.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  exchanged  for  a 
smaller  place.  Price  $175  per 
acre. 


40  acres,  without  improvements,  lying  ir 
the  same  neighborhood,  with  the 
same  water  rights;  has  been  into 
sugar  beets  and  alfalfa.  The  place 
is  fenced  with  a  woven- wire  fenc 
and  is  right  near  the  main  cana.. 
This  property  we  are  holding  for 
$160  per  acre  and  will  accept 
property  in  exchange. 


60  acres,  under  the  same  identical  con-, 
ditions,  that  we  are  offering,  for 
the  same  price. 


We  have  lying  just  under  the  canal  16 
acres,  all  under  cultivation.  Thi 
property  has  been  farmed  for 
good  many  years  and  is  one  ^ 
the  best  farms  in  the  Bear  Rive 
valley.  This  land  has  been  use 
for  dry-farm  purposes,  although 
can  be  irrigated  and  lies  in  eJ 
cellent  shape  for  irrigation.  Thi 
property  can  be  exchanged  fo 
Salt  Lake  or  Davis  county  prop 
erty,  and  the  price  is  $75  pe 
acre. 


In  Cache  valley  some  first-class  farn 
all  irrigated,  water  for  domest 
purposes,  under  a  high  state 
cultivation. 


We  also  have  in  the  Bear  River  valle 
some  of  the  finest  farms  ther 
are  to  be  found  in  the  state 
Utah  which  we  can  sell  on  te 
years'  time  and  an  easy  payme 
down,  ranging  in  price  from  $11 
to  $200  per  acre. 


KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMEf 


eyes  open  for  the  sign).  By  giving  tern 
days'  notice  you  will  be  able  to  get 
your  five  dollars  (or  more)  on  or  afteSJ 
New  Year's  Day,  1923,  at  any  post* 
olfice  where  you  can  buy  a  moneja 
order.  If  you  want  to  cash  in  sooner! 
you  can  do  it  tne  same  way,  but  ii£ 
that  case  you  will  get  only  3  per  cenfi 
on  your  money.  Better  see  the  deal 
through.  If  you  have  sound  financial! 
sense,  you  will  tuck  In  some  of  the 
stamps  (big  or  little)  each  pay  dajfl 
and  the  time  to  begin  is  now. 

 o  

Two  things,  therefore,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance — to  bend  every  ef- 
fort to  increase  production  and  to  b<f 
equally  alert  and  efficient  In  effecting 
savings. — Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    22,  1917 


THE  UTAH  FARMER, 


(289)  15 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 
COTTONSEED  CAKE 

Aim 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  REAL 
AUTOMOBLE  BARGAIN 

Write    us  about  our  used  car 
snaps  • 

BUICKS  OLDSMOBLIES 
NATIONALS 
Easy  Terms 
RANDALL-DODD  AUTO  CO. 
Auto  Row 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE 

"VICTOR'S  DEFENDER" 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Champion  boar 
..at  Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs... 
1917. 

A  wonderful  hog  for  16  months 
old,  with  good  bone,  high  back, 
and  a  whale  for  his  age.  Is  in 
the  way  of  my  "Defenders"  sows. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  "De- 
fender" boars  for  sale.  Orders 
placed  now  for  spring  pigs. 

V.  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


FOR  SALE  $750 

Buick  six,  7  pass,  newly  painted  and 
new  top.  Tires  good,  one  spare  tire, 
-tube,  and  rim;  thoroughly  overhauled. 

R.  A.  WOOD 
2269   McClelland  Ave. 
Salt  Lake  City,  U-.ah. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Two  registered  Holsteln  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age.  From  dams  producing 
604  >4  and  607%  lbs.  butter  in  one  year 
respectively.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
ous herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
over  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
at  farmers  prices. 

H.   H.  STIYER 
Buhl  Idaho 

FOR  SALE 

15  head  of  Registered  Holstine- 
Friesian  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
head  of  grade  Holstine  heifers. 

C.  H.  KRIEGH 
Buhl  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Holstein-Frieslan  Bull 
Age  8  months,  sire,  Romea  Aaggie 
Riverside  4th,  Dam,  Lady  Mercedes 
of  Cherry  Creek,  grand  daughter  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndiko  8th  the  $25,000 
bull. 

RULON   STRAT,  8prlng   City,  Utah. 


SELECTING  THE  HERD  SIRE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
of  the  dam,  but  If  the  bull  has  a  uni- 
form bunch  of  higii  producing  daugh- 
ters it  means  considerable.  This 
method  of  course  necessitates  the 
purchasing  of  a  bull  which  has  been 
used,  a  bull  which  is  a  so  called 
proven  bull.  This  is  the  only  sure 
way  of  finding  out  definitely  what 
kind  of  an  animal  one  is  getting,  and 
is  the  only  sure,  deiinite,  rapid,  eiiici- 
ent,  and  economical  way  of  building 
up  a  dairy  herd  which  will  stand  the 
war-time  pressure  and  make  money 
besides. 

Breeders  are  too  prone  to  use  young 
untried  bulls,  which  have  no  record 
of  their  own  at  all.  They  claim  that 
old  bulls  are  too  mean,  are  apt  to  be 
diseased,  and  are  not  sure  breeders. 
The  second  q£  these  contentions  is 
true  to  a  slight  extent,  this  must  be 
watched  in  the  purchase  of  a  bull.  As 
for  an  old  bull  being  mean  that  is  al- 
so true,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
all  bulls  are  dangerous  and  must  be 
watched.  It  is  true  that  old  bulls  are 
harder  to  transport  than  younger 
ones,  but  this  should  by  no  means  pre- 
vent the  purchase  of  a  bull  6  or  7  or 
even  8  years  of  age  if  he  has  a  uni- 
form bunch  of  high  producing  daugh- 
ters and  a  bunch  which  show  an  in- 
crease of  milk  and  fat  above  their  re- 
spective dams. 

 o  

COLD  WEATHER  TIPS 

FOR  TRACTOR  OWNERS 

As  cold  weather  approaches  one  can- 
not be  too  careful  about  letting  a 
motor  freeze  up.  Hundreds  of  motors 
are  frozen  up  every  year  by  the  first 
cold  weather  that  comes,  because  the 
owners  neglect  to  drain  them  out  and 
think,  "Ah  well,  it  won  t  freeze  hard 
enough  tonight  to  do  any  harm."  U 
a  tractor  must  be  run  after  freezing- 
weather  sets  in,  it  must  be  drained 
every  night  immediately  upon  stop- 
ping the  motor,  or  an  anti-freezing  solu- 
tion used  in  the  radiator. 

In  very  cold  weather  we  find  that 
kerosene  can  be  used  very  successful- 
ly as  a  cooling  agent,  also  a  solution 
of  33  1-3  per  cent  of  denatured  alcohol 
and  water.  If  about  10  per  cent  of 
glycerine  is  used  in  this  solution,  it 
will  prevent  the  alcohol  from  evapor- 
ating so  fast. 

Also  as  cold  weather  comes  on,  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  use  a  lighter 
oil  in  your  motor,  as  instructed  in  the 
instruction  book;  otherwise,  the  motor 
will  get  so  stiff  nignts  that  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  start  in  the 
morning. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  prime  heavier 
and  in  some  cases  use  a  higner  test 
gasonne  for  priming  than  in  warm 
weather. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the 
plugs  perfectly  clean  for  starting,  as 
moisture  is  much  more  apt  to  form  on 
the  plug  and  short  circuit  it  in  cold 
weather  than  in  warm  weather. 

If  you  are  going  to  lay  the  tractor 
away  for  a  while,  you  should,  when 
stopping  the  tractor  on  its  last  run, 
pour  in  a  pint  or  more  of  oil  into  each 
priming  cup  and  then  shut  the  motor 
down  immediately  afterward.  This 
oil  will  be  drawn  into  the  cylinders 
and  will  coat  the  valves  and  valve 
stems  with  an  oil  film  which  will  pro- 
tect them  from  rust. 

In  putting  a  tractor  away,  it  should 
be  looked  over  very  carefully  to  see 
that  all  parts  of  the  cooling  system  are 
drained  thoroughly.  If  the  tractor  sits 
high  at  one  end  or  the  other,  water 
may  lodge  in  certain  places  and  if 
freezing  does  not  damage,  it  will  rust 
the  parts  and  in  time  cause  trouble. 

The  user  of  a  tractor  will  find  it  a 
paying  proposition  to  house  the 
tractor  at  all  times  when  it  is  not  in 
service.  However,  if  it  is  not  housed, 
there  should  be  something  placed  over 
the  stack  of  the  radiator  which  will 
prevent  snow  and  rain  getting  in,  and 
a  tarpaulin  or  canvas  large  enough  to 
cover  the  motor  complete  used,  as  the 
motor  should  not  stand  out  and  take 
the  weather. 

The  fuel  tanks  shouid  be  drained 
and  protected  so  that  It  will  be  Impos- 
sible for  water  to  get  into  them.  If 
the  last  time  the  tanks  are  filled  with 
fuel  a  pint  of  cylinder  oil  to  each  five 
of  fuel  is  put  into  tile  fuel  tanks,  it 


will  leave  an  oil  film  on  the  Inside  of 
the  tanks  which  will  be  very  beneficial 
in  prolonging  the  life  of  same. 

Also  In  putting  away  a  tractor  the 
user  should  make  a  note  of  all  parts 
that  will  be  needed  to  put  on  the  trac- 
tor when  it  is  put  into  Bervlce  again 
in  tlie  spring,  lor  if  you  wait  until  time 
lo  use  the  tractor  in  the  spring,  you 
are  not  only  liable  to  overlook  some 
of  these  parts  but  there  may  be  a  de- 
lay in  getting  them  promptly. 

Every  tractor  Bhould  uo  its  full  duty, 
but  it  lies  largely  with  the  user  as  to 
how  much  service  the  tractor  will 
give.  Remember,  it  is  the  little  over- 
sights that  are  most  expensive  and 
cause  the  greatest  delays. 

 o  

WASTING  TIME 

"I've  spent  six  days  running 
around  trying  to  get  a  man  to  pick 
my  apples." 

"How  much  work  have  you?  How 
many  days  would  it  take?" 

"About  six,  I  guess." 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
it  might  save  time  to  whirl  in  and  do 
the  job  yourself?" 


If  you  can't  raise  a  pig,  save  one. 
You  can  do  so  by  eating  less  pork. 
 o  

GASOLINE  CARE  AND  ECONOMY 

Just  now  gasoline  is  in  the  limelight 
with  other  commodities  the  public 
needs.  No  one  seems  to  know  exactly 
why  it  is  so  high  in  price  and  con- 
tinually going  higher  but  aside  from 
its  cost  there  is  always  plenty  to  con- 
sider in  regard  to  its  storage  and  use. 
Much  has  been  said  and  done  for  the 
guidance  of  consumers,  from  the  com- 
pulsory painting  red  of  cans  to  the 
recent  incomplete  federal  inquiry 
about  the  soaring  price. 

Gasoline  is,  as  everybody  knows, 
subject  to  rapid  evaporation.  In  this 
state  the  atmosphere  of  a  close  room 
can  quickly  be  saturated  with  fumes. 
It  is  then  that  a  spark  or  flame  may 
ignite  the  accumulated  gas  and  pro- 
duce a  disastrous  fire.  W^ien  gasoline 
is  confined  in  a  can  where  all  openings 
are  tightly  closed  it  should  be  placed 
away  from  heat  or  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  There  is  more  power  in  gasoline 
that  is  stored  under  ground  than  from 
that  which  is  kept  in  cans  or  other 
vessels  above  ground.  Every  time 
gasoline  is  passed  through  air,  like 
pouring  from  a  can,  it  loses  the  best 
part  of  its  vitality.  Inasmuch  as  all 
can  not  provide  themselves  with  the 
underground  system  of  storage  but 
must  depend  upon  the  generally  re- 
cognized form  of  keeping  and  buying 
the  liquid  in  small  quantities  in  cans, 
there  is  only  one  fact  to  be  kept  in 
mind  and  that  is  common  sense  in  the 
use  of  gasoline. 

If  by  any  means  you  spill  gasoline 
on  the  floor  and  the  quantity  is  enough 
to  endanger  either  yourself  or  the 
premises  in  case  of  ignition,  get  the 
air  of  the  room  into  circulation  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by 
opening  the  doors  wide  so  it  can  cir- 
culate. 

Keep  children  away  from  gasoline. 
Many  fatal  burns  and  great  danger  to 
property  is  due  to  this  carelessness. 
Children  who  were  too  young  to  know 
better  have  been  known  to  drink  it.  I 
heard  of  a  woman  who  once  by  mis- 
take filled  her  teakettle  with  it,  but 
the  discovery  was  made  too  late  to 
prevent  the  fatal  result.  The  insurance 
companies  usually  have  a  clause  in 
their  policies  governing  the  storage 
of  gasoline,  and  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  look  and  see  if  you  are  follow- 
ing their  directions. 

There  has  lately  been  proved  to  be 
a.  heretofore  unsolved  mystery  regard- 
ing many  fires  that  originated  from  the 
simple  act  of  pouring  gasoline  through 
a  chamois  skin  strainer,  especially  into 
automobile  tanks.  Careful  research 
proves  that  by  such  a  disposal  of 
gasoline  static  electricity  is  generated 
which  liberates  itself  by  a  leap  from 
funnel  to  gas  tank.  In  other  words, 
static  electricity  is  electricity  that  is 
at  rest,  but  as  it  accumulates,  and  the 
tension  becomes  too  great,  is  set  free, 
the  spark  depending  upon  the  tension. 
If  you  must  use  gasoline  in  this  way  of 
filling  your  tank,  by  all  means  see  that 
you  "ground"  the  current  by  allowing 
the  strainer  or  funnel  to  rest  complete- 


DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growlhy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now*. 
Price  $05.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co, 
Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  D&rfree. 


PATHFINDER  BOARS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 
weighting  about  100  pounds  each,  sirf-d  by 
Richards  Pathfinder  1st  Prize  and  Junior 
Champion  Utah  State  Fair  1917,  These 
boars  are  out  of  my  hig  type  prolific: 
sows.  Priced  to  sell  and  guaranteed  to 
please. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  |daho 


NOTICE 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
@  $2.50  to  $3.50  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Provo  uu-„ 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  GOO 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KESKO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  GOATrf 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  Bond  as 
part  pay  on  the  above. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  if  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  want. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephralm  Utah 


When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west  's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


ly  upon  the  gas  tank  you  are  filling 
B.  H.  W. 
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A  Service  Flag'for  Every  Family  to  Make 
This  a  RED  CROSS  Christmas  of  Mercy 


Your  Dollar  May  Save  the 
Life  of  a  Soldier 


On  this,  our  country's  first  Christmas, 
in  the  most  terrible  of  all  wars,  there  should 
be  a  Red  Cross  Service  Mag  in  millions — 
fifteen  millions — of  homes  at  least. 

When  your  membership  dollar  is  sent  on 
its  errand  of  mercy,  a  work  of  relief,  which 
is  the  noblest  thing  in  the  world  today,  is 
aided. 

Your  Red  Cross  does  not  ask  you  at 
this  time  for  large  contributions. 


It  asks  you  to  become  part  of  it.  Your 
Red  Cross  asks  you  to  be  one  of  ten  million 
more  Americans  to  give  one  dollar  toward 
world  relief. 

The  merest  outline  of  Red  Cross  work 
could  fill  this  whole  magazine — go  to  your 
local  Red  Cross  chapter — have  your  right- 
ful share  of  service.  The  Christmas  spirit 
is  the  Red  Cross  spirit.  Let  a  greater  Red 
Cross  be  America's  Christina  gift  to  our 
boj^s  and  our  Allies. 


Will  There  Be  a  Red  Cross  Membership  Flag  in 
Your  Window  Christmas  Eve? 


You  may  feel  ever  so  poor,  but  without 
your  heart  and  your  dollar,  what  would 
become  of  the  wounded  soldiers,  the  help- 
less women  and  children,  the  feeble  old  men 
in  the  war-stricken  sections  of  Europe? 

Perhaps  your  boy  is  not  "over  there" 
yet,  but  some  other  mother's  boy  is.  If 
his  life  is  lost  because  of  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  hospital  materials,  and  you  have  not 
contributed  your  "bit,"  responsibility  is 
partly  yours. 

The  call  to  YOU  and  to  every  other 
true  American.  HAVE  YOUR  DOLLAR 
READY  and  be  thankful  for  the  privilege 
of  contributing  your  "bit"  to  the  relief  of 
thousands. 


What  is  Your  American  Red  Cross? 

An  all  American,  largely  volunteer 
organization  devoted  to  practical  ser- 
vice to  suffering  mankind — in  times  of 
peace  as  in  times  of  war. 

Congress  authorizes  it. 

President  Wilson  heads  it. 

The  War  Department  audits  its 
accounts. 

Pershing  in  France  approves  it. 

It  is  working  for  your  Army — your 

Navy — your  Allies. 

It  is  working  for  you. 


-~t"t"t  "t""l T"l  ■  t  liUmm' 


Join  the  Red  Cross  now— start  your  $1  on  its  errand  of  mercy.     Be  a  member— it  is  your  right. 

Ten  Million  New  Members  by  Christmas 


[ 
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The  Publishers  of  The  Utah  Farmer  have  donated  this  space  to  the  American  Red  Cross  in  the  belief  that  its  readers  will  heartily  respond. 
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OFFICAL  ORGAN  UTAH   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


DECEMBER  29,  1917 


Special  Call  to  All  Farm  Bureau  Members 

President  D.  D.  McKay  Ask  All  Farmers  to  Co-operate  Together 


Farmers  are  being  urged  to  increase  their 
production  of  food  stuff  to  help  win  the  war, 
they  are  called  to  do  even  more  this  coming 
year  than  ever  before  and  at  the  same  time 
they  must  meet  some  serious  problems,  the 
principal  one  seems  to  be  the  labor  shortage. 
We  believe  the  suggestions  of  President  Mc- 
Kay are  very  good  and  we  urge  the  farmers 
to  meet  together  in  their  local  bureaus  and 
discuss  the  problems  they  will  have  to  meet 
during  the  coming  year  and  then  to  send  a 
representative  to  the  County  Bureau,  where 
another  discussion  will  be  given  to  all  the 
problems  of  the  county.  From  each  county 
a  representative  is  asked  to  come  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  there  some  definite  action 
will  be  taken  and  recommendations  made 
as  to  how  we  can  best  co-operate  together 
in  helping  our  nation  with  increased  food 
production. 

The  following  call  has  been  sent  to  each 
county  president  of  the  various  county  farm 
bureaus. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which,  I  believe,  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  farm  bureau  member. 

"We  are  engaged  in  a  terrible  war. 

Our  government  needs  our  united  sup- 
port, and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  want  to  do 
exactly  what  is  best  for  the  good  of  our 


country.  Utah  farmers  have  responded  in 
the  past  in  a  splendid  way,  and  we  mean 
to  continue  to  render  every  possible  assist- 
ance in  1918. 

In  most  districts  rather  definite  crops 
have  been  grown  in  the  past,  and  it  will 
be  unfortunate  if  we  allow  sound  farm 
practice  to  be  badly  upset. 

More  pork  and  other  meat  products  are 
wanted.  Bread  is  a  crying  need.  Can- 
ned goods  are  in  demand.  Sugar  is  a  war- 
time necessity,  and  Utah  is  prepared,  as 
only  a  few  states  are  prepared,  to  respond 
to  these  demands. 

Labor  to  manage  our  several  crops  is  a 
very  important  problem.  Various  ways 
have  been  proposed  to  bring  relief.  Some- 
thing definite  must  be  done. 

I  am  asking  each  county  farm  bureau, 
through  its  local  bureaus,  to  discuss  these 
problems  in  detail,  and  then,  through  their 
county  organization,  send  a  representative 
to  a  state  conference  prepared  to  join  in 
a  definite  1918  programme  best  calculated 
to  serve  our  nation.  This  session  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Utah  in  Salt  Lake, 
January  15  and  16.  The  first  day  will  be 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  labor,  sugar 
beets  and  kindred  subjects,  and  the  second 
day  will  be  devoted  to  wheat,  pork,  can- 


ning crops,  organization  and  other  sub- 
jects. 

President  McKay  is  very  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  good  representation  at  this  meeting. 

President  E.  G.  Peterson  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  may  probably  call  all  »the 
county  chairman  together  at  this  time. 

An  invitation  has  been  sent  to  State 
Leader  of  County  Agents  H.  "W.  Hoehbaum 
of  Idaho  asking  that  a  representation  of 
farmers  from  that  state  be  sent  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Utah  State  Farm  Bureau. 

The  State  Farm  Bureau  meetings  are  to 
be  held  on  the  loth  and  16th  of  January. 
Commencing  the  next  day  January  17th  and 
for  three  days  the  National  "Wool  Growers' 
Association  will  convene  at  Salt  Lake. 

On  January  14  and  for  one  week  the  farm- 
ers will  hold  a  Bound-up  at  Richfield, 
January  21st  to  26th,  the  Round-up  will  be 
held  at  Logan  and  at  Cedar  City  February 
4th  to  9th. 

For  all  these  meeting  special  railroad  rates 
will  be  given. 

Farmers  are  urged  to  suggest  remedies 
for  the  shortage  of  farm  help  and  other 
problems. 

Three  means  of  securing  sorely  needed 
labor  for  the  farms  have  been  suggested. 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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A  Call  to  Every  Boy  and  Girl 

How  They  Can  Help  Our  Country 

Win  the  War 

We  are  engaged  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  world's  history,  our  Country  needs  every  penny  which 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  can  save  and  lend,  in  order  to  feed,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
of  America  and  to  win  this  righteous  war  in  defense  of  American  honor  and  the  cause  of  democracy  through- 
out the  world. 

If  we  are  to  win  the  war,  we  must  win  it  as  a  united  people.  The  savings  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  hasten  the  victorious  ending  of  the  war.    War  Savers  are  Life  Savers. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Treasury  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  Young  America: 

Nations  have  their  childhood  and  their  days  of  hard  lessons 
just  as  children  do.  One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  when 
the  first  American  Army  marched  to  battle,  our  Nation  was 
younger  among  Nations  than  you  are  among  your  fathers,  your 
mothers,  and  their  friends.  Our  Army  had  drummer  boys  in 
those  days,  real  boys  of  10  and  12,  who  marched  as  bravely  and 
as  proudly  into  cannon  fire  as  their  great  chief,  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, himself.  Our  Nation  had  little  girls,  who  laughed  and 
cheered  and  loaded  muskets  for  their  fathers,  who  fired  through 
loop  holes  in  their  cabin  homes,  when  the  painted  Indians 
charged  to  the  very  doors. 

We  are  in  the  greatest  war  of  the  world's  history  and  we 
must  win  this  war.  We  can  and  we  shall  win,  if  the  boys  and 
girls  of  America  say  so,  and  mean  it,  and  feel  it,  and  live  it,  as 
the  boys  and  girls  of  '76  lived  and  felt  and  helped. 

The  Nation  needs  that  sort  of  boys  and  girls  today.  Not 
to  beat  our  drums,  nor  to  load  our  muskets,  but  to  start  a  great 
work  which  must  be  done.  It  is  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  to- 
day to  give  an  example  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  to  teach 
fathers  and  mothers,  to  teach  the  grown  people  of  the  Nation, 
that  we  still  have  in  every  young  heart  the  spirit  of  76,  when 
boys  led  our  soldiers  into  battle  and  girls  fought  beside  their 
fathers  at  the  cabin  walls.  The  lesson  is  "Thrift" — saving  to 
the  point  of  sacrifice — self-denial  of  everything  unnecessary. 
If  every  boy  and  girl  says  at  home  tonight,  "I  will  fight  in 
this  war,"  "I  will  save  every  penny  and  loan  it  to  my  Govern- 
ment to  help  save  the  lives  of  the  big  brothers  of  America," 
"I  will  try  to  teach  every  American  I  see  to  do  the  same" — 
then  20,000,000  homes,  the  homes  of  all  America,  will  be  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  '76,  the  spirit  of  the  drummer  boys,  of  the 
brave  girls  of  those  days.  America  will  win  again,  as  it  has 
always  won,  through  the  splendid  strength,  courage  and  sacri- 
fice in  the  hearts  of  youth,  that  today  will  teach  the  Nation  the 
lesson  of  saving  and  serving  which  it  must  and  will  learn. 

Tnrough  saving  your  pennies,  nickels,  dimes,  quarters,  and 
buying  thrift  stamps  and  then  war-savings  certificates,  you  Avill 
help  your  country  and  its  gallant  armies  to  win  the  war. 

I  know  you  will  help. 

W.  G.  McADOO, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


When  our  fathers  and  sons  and  brothers  were 
called  by  our  Country  to  take  up  arms  in  her  defense, 
you  did  not  hear  an  individual  soldier  refuse  to  serve 
because  his  service  alone  would  not  win  the  war. 
Each  man  was  ready  to  do  his  part.  The  great  army 
thus  formed  is  going  forward  to  face  the  fire  of 
battle  and  to  risk  everything  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  our  homes  and  our  families,  and  for  the  very 
existence  of  our  Country. 

These  are  the  men  for  whom  you  are  asked  to 
save  and  lend  your  dollars. 

A  Country  worth  fighting  for  is  a  Country  worth 
saving  for. 

To  save  money  is  to  save  life. 

SAVE  AND  INVEST 

in  the 
SAFEST 
SIMPLEST 
SECURITY 

Buy  United  States  government  war-saving  stamps. 
Guaranteed  by  the  government.  Issued  in  two  de- 
moninations,  the  25-cent  stamp  and  the  $5.00  stamp. 

On  a  "Thrift  Card"  you  put  sixteen  25-cent 
stamp  and  then  you  can  exchange  it  for  $5.00  stamp 
at  post  office,  banks  or  other  authorized  agency  by 
adding  12  cents  in  cash. 

If  you  desire  you  can  purchase  a  $5.00' i  war- 
saving  certificate"  for  $4.12.  The  postmaster,  bank 
or  other  authorized  agencies  will  give  you  all  the 
details. 

Strike  a  blow  for  your  country  and  buy  some  of 
the  war-saving  stamps.    Start  now. 


WS.S. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

^ISSUED  BY  THE. 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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The  Publishers  of  The  Utah  Farmer  have  donated  this  space  to  help  the  local  workers  In  the  belief  that  our  boys  and  girls  will  heartily  respond. 
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Farmers  and  The  Income  Tax    Food  Figures  of  World  Scope 


By  Alson  Secor. 


A  Duty  That  Must  Not  Be  Neglected. 

Maybe  heretofore  you  have  not  paid 
any  attention  to  the  income  tax.  It  is 
time  you  did,  because  a  failure  to  re- 
port your  income  before  March  1, 
^1918  will  cost  you  dearly — for  the 
Hpenalty  is  from  $20  to  $1000  fine  and 
in  addition  fifty  per  cent  of  the  tax 
Hue.  If  you  fail  to  give  truthful 
answers  to  the  questions  on  the  blank, 
the  fine  will  not  exceed  $2000  or  will 
not  exceed  one  year's  imprisonment 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court. 
In  case  of  sickness  or  absence  from 
home  you  may  get  an  extension  of 
time  by  written  application  to  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  in 
which  must  be  stated  the  reasons  why 
the  return  cannot  be  rendered  in  the 
time  prescribed  by  law. 

If  you  dodge  the  tax  this  year  and 
next,  or  for  years  to  come,  look  out 
for  the  day  of  reckoning  when  some- 
body reports  you  and  the  government 
collects  all  back  taxes  with  the  penal- 
ties of  five  percent  of  the  amount  of 
tax  due  and  one  percent  interest  for 
each  full  month  during  which  the  tax 
remains  unpaid.  It  is  cheaper  to  pay 
every  year,  and  not  try  to  doge  it. 
Who  Must  Report  Incomes? 

Every  unmarried  person  having  a 
net  income  of  $1000  or  more,  and  every 
married  person  having  a  net  income 
of  $2000  or  more  in  1917,  must  report 
before  March  1,  1918  to  the  Collector 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  district 
in  which  the  tax  payer  resides.  It  is 
necessary  that  you  find  out  whether 
you  have  an  income  that  will  make 
you  taxable  under  the  new  law.  So 
you  better  get  out  your  pencil  and  do 
some  figuring. 

The  law  defines  income  as  profit, 
gain,  wages,  salary,  commissions, 
money  or  its  equivalent  from  profes- 
sions, vocations,  business,  commerce, 
trade,  rents,  sales  or  dealings  in  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  and  interest 
from  investments  except  interest  from 
government  bonds  or  any  state,  muni- 
cipal, township  or  county  bonds.  In- 
come from  service  as  guardian, 
ftustee  or  executor;  from  dividends, 
pensions,  royalties,  or  patents,  or  oil 
Jlu*d  gas  wells,  coal  land,  etc.,  and 
Income  from  all  sources  are  taxable 
under  the  law,  if  the  net  income  from 
all  sources  come  to  the  sums  named. 
|T  It  is  going  to  be  some  task  for  a 
warmer  to  find  out  what  his  income 
■was.  Few  keep  books,  especially  of 
the  smaller  items  bought  and  sold.  It 
is  counted  as  sale  if  you  take  butter, 
eggs,  apples,  potatoes  or  any  product 
you  have  raised  to  the  store  and 
"trade  it  out"  for  groceries,  wearing 
apparel,  or  what  not.  Living  expenses 
cannot  be  deducted,  so  you  must 
figure  the  value  of  the  farm  products 
traded  for  something,  as  though  you 
sold  the  products  for  cash.  It  is  noth- 
ing to  the  tax  collector  whether  you 
got  cash  or  sugar  for  the  product. 

The  same  is  true  of  real  estate.  If 
you  sold  part  or  all  of  the  farm  they 
figure  as  profit  or  income  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cash  value  March  1, 
1913,  and  the  price  for  which  sold,  or 
the  difference  between  its  cost  and 
selling  price  if  acquired  on  or  after 
March  1,  1913.  Rents  are  considered 
Income  whether  paid  in  cash  or  in 
part  of  the  crop  or  otherwise. 
What  Is  fcxempt? 

Of  course  there  are  exemptions. 
The  single  person  who  is  supporting 
dependent  children  or  dependent  par- 
ents or  crippled  relatives  who  cannot 
fcalp  support  themselves  is  consider- 


ed the  head  of  a  family  and  has  the 
same  exemption — $2000 — as  a  married 
person.  Unmarried  persons  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $1000  and  no  de- 
pendents are  exempt  from  the  tax. 

Where  husband  and  wife  both  have 
incomes  tney  can  report  together  and 
claim  one  exemption,  or  report  separ- 

(Continu^u  on  page  15) 


Movement  of  Wheat  From  Farms. 

Interesting  figures  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  on  wheat 
marketing  show  that  September  is 
the  month  in  which  most  wheat  grown 
In  the  United  States  leaves  the  farm. 
From  then  on,  the  amount  moved  be- 
comes less  each  month. 

Studies  of  wheat  movements  for  the 
last  seven  years  indicate  also  that  in 
years  of  small  production,  the  crop  is 


How  to  Make  "A"  Shaped  Hog  Pens 


Delta,  Utah. 
Utah  Farmer,  Lehi  Utah: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
make  the  "A"  shaped  hog  pens  and 
give  the  amount  and  size  o/l  lumber 
used  in  constructing  one  of  them? 

S.  A.  R. 

The  A  shaped  portable  hog  pen  is 
8  x  8  ft.  on  the  ground  with  the  roof 
made  of  8  ft.  material.  It  can  be 
used  for  one  sow  and  her  litter  or  as 
shelter  for  as  many  as  3  mature  pigs. 

Three  2  x  4's  8  ft.  long  serve  as 
joist  (a)  for  the  floor.  These  are 
shown  by  dotted  lines  on  the  floor 
plan.  The  floor  is  made  by  nailing  8 
pieces  (b)  of  2  x  12  plank  8  ft.  long 
upon  these  joist.  A  2  x  10  plate  piece 
(c)  9  ft.  long  is  next  spiked  to  each 
end  of  the  floor  joist.  The  bottom  of 
this  plate  piece  is  even  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  joist,  which  allows  it  to 
project  4  in.  above  the  floor.  It  also 
extends  6  in.  at  each  end.  These  2  x 
10's  are  beveled  to  slope  with  the 
roof  hoards.  The  6  in.  extension 
protects  the  cornners  of  the  roof. 

The  frame  work  of  one  end  (all  of 
2x4  material)  is  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  front  view.  The  two 
rafters  are  cut  at  the  bottom  to  rest 
on  the  floor  and  against  the  plate 
piece  as  indicated.  At  the  top  they 
are  cut  to  receive  the  ridge  pole.  This  , 
is  beveled  above  on  each  side  to  slope 
with  the  roof,  which  rests  upon  it. 
The  frame  work  about  the  door  is  also 
of  2  x  4  material.  Two  pairs  of  rafters 
(one  at  each  end)  are  all  that  are  re- 
quired. The  roof  boards  are  support- 
ed at  the  middle  by  a  2  x  4  (d)  8  ft. 
longest  into  the  rafter  as  indicated 
and  extending  along  each  side  of  the 
pen. 

The  roof  boards  are  1x6  —  8  ft. 
long  except  the  two  edge  boards 
which  should  be  1  x  7  to  cover  the  sid- 
ing on  the  ends.  The  roof  boards  are 
nailed  3  in.  apart.  The  cracks  are 
battened  by  other  6  in.  boards,  these 
extending  only  up  to  the  saddle  board 


as  indicated  in  the  sketch  of  the  roof 
at  the  left.  The  saddle  boards  are 
one  of  6  in.  the  other  of  5  in.  material. 

The  door  opening  is  shown  to  be  2 
ft.  wide  by  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  The  door 
may  either  be  hinged  to  open  out  or 
arranged  to  slide  up  and  down.  A 
door  may  be'  put  in  each  end,  i-iough 
some  prefer  a  door  only  in  one  end. 
In  this  case  a  window  at  least  12  x  18 
in.  should  be  put  in  the  rear  end  up 
well  toward  the  roof  for  ventilation. 
On  cold  nights  this  window  may  be 
almost  or  entirely  closed. 

This  cut  shows  one  side  (the  right) 
of  the  roof  arranged  so  it  can  be 
raised  during  the  summer  and  thus 
provide  shade  for  a  number  of  hogs. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  roof 
boards  in  place  of  being  nailed  to  the 
plate  piece  (c)  at  the  bottom  are  nail- 
ed to  a  2  x  4  (e)  let  into  the  rafters. 
Neither  this  nor  the  2  x  4  (d)  is  nail- 
ed to  the  rafter.  The  roof  boards 
should  be  left  free  at  the  top  also, 
and  the  saddle  boards  are  hinged  with 
3  strap  hinges  (6  in.)  as  shown  in  the 
detail  drawing  at  the  left  instead  of 
being  nailed  together  as  usual. 

Owing  to  the  likelihood  of  the  run- 
ners (f)  rotting  it  will  probably  be 
best  to  bolt  them  to  the  structure  so 
they  can  be  renewed  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

If  the  pen  is  to  he  used  for  farrow- 
ing purposes  a  rail  should  he  added 
to  all  four  sides  to  protect  the  pigs 
.from  being  crushed  as  their  mother 
lies  down  against  the  walls.  This 
protection  can  be  made  by  nailing  a 
2x6  edgewise  against  the  walls 
about  8  or  9  in.  from  the  floor. 
Bill  of  Lumber. 

6  pieces  2  x  4 — 16 
1  piece   2  x  10 — 18 
4  pieces  2  x  12 — 16 

16  pieces  1x6  — 16 

7  pieces  1x8  — 16 
1  piece   6x6  — 16 


472  ft. 


marketed  relatively  sooner  than  when 
the  total  wheat  yield  of  the  country 
is  large. 

Beef-Packing  Activity. 

October  is  the  high  month  in  the 
year  for  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
October,  1917,  showed  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  94  per  cent.  This  an- 
nouncement by  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration verifies  the  belief  among 
livestock  experts  that  the  fall  of  1917 
was  a  period  of  excessive  activity  in 
cattle  marketing. 

Wheat  Crop  in  Argentina. 

Wheat  harvesting  in  Argentina  was 
progressing  favorably  during  the  week 
ending  December  1st,  according  to  re- 
ports reaching  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration. The  probable  wheat 
surplus  exportable  from  Argentina  is 
now  estimated,  however,  at  133,000,000 
bushels  which  is  40,000,000  bushels 
less  than  early  estimates. 

Siam's  Rice  Crop  Suffers. 

About  400,000  acres  of  rice  in  Siam 
have  been  seriously  damaged  by 
floods,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  about 
279,000  tons  of  cadoy.  The  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  which  makes  this  an- 
nouncement, is  constantly  in  touch 
with  foreign  agricultural  conditions. 
A  knowledge  of  the  world's  food  sup- 
ply is  essential  to  proper  control  of 
foodstuffs  in  the  United  States. 

Principal  Hog  Marketing  Months. 

More  hogs  are  marketed  in  Decem- 
ber than  in  any  other  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  studies  of  hog  mar- 
keting now  being  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration.  During  the  hot 
months  of  the  year,  July,  August  and 
September,  the  shipments  are  only 
about  one-half  those  of  the  winter 
months.  After  January,  receipts  at 
packing  centers  decline  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  months  until  May  and 
June  when  there  is  another  increase. 

The  two  high  points  of  the  year  is 
December  and  June  reflect  the  mar- 
keting of  the  two  crops  of  pigs  that 
are  produced  each  year  and  are 
finished  for  market  during  those 
months. 

American   Appetites  Largest. 

Studies  of  the  monthly  per  capita 
consumption  of  wheat,  meat,  fat  and 
sugar  in  the  United  States  and  in 
European  countries  show  that,  in  gen- 
eral, people  in  the  United  States  eat 
the  most  per  person.  The  German 
sugar  ration  for  1916-1917  was  hard- 
ly more  than  one-tenth  of  our  con- 
sumption and  in  meats  we  consumed 
almost  six  times  as  much  as  the  Ger- 
mans were  allowed. 

France  is  on  a  slightly  more  liberal 
diet  than  Germany,  yet  the  French 
sugar  ration  is  only  1.1  pounds  per 
month  per  person  as  compared  with 
7.4  pounds  in  the  United  States.  Eng- 
land, though  commonly  considered  a 
country  of  hearty  eaters,  uses  even 
less  fat  than  France  and  is  about  mid- 
way between  France  and  the  United 
States  as  regard  meat  and  sugar  con- 
sumption. 

In  view  of  these  facts  just  announced 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  a 
voluntary  reduction  in  the  use  of 
wheat,  meat,  sugar  and  fats  here  in 
this  country  should  work  no  hard- 
ship on  our  people,  and  will  be  an  im- 
portant means  of  strengthening  the 
Liberty  armies  and  nations. 

World  Crop  Summary. 

A  general  idea  of  crop  production 
the  world  over  may  he  had  from  the 
report  of  the  International  Institute 
of  Agriculture,  which  includes  the 
principal  countries.  Six  of  ten  staple 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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Grinding  Mills  to 

Conserve  Feed 


F.  B.  Nichols. 


A  big  use  will  be  made  of  feed 
mills  this  winter  in  preparing  the  ab- 
normally high  priced  crops  for  the 
most  profitable  feeding  to  farm  ani- 
mals. The  grinding  of  feed  increases 
its  value  when  it  is  fed  properly,  and 
the  margin  of  saving,  on  account  of 
the"  high  prices,  is  greater  this  year 
than  the  present  generation  has  ever 
known.  A  saving  can  be  made  in  this 
way  that  will  be  a  real  addition  to 
the  food  supply  of  the  nation. 

The  loss  in  the  feeding  of  some 
whole  grains  is  greater  than  is  appre- 
ciated generally.  In  a  study  of  this 
question  at  the  Michigan  station, 
Snaw  and  Norton  found  that  as  much 
as  twenty-six  and  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  com  and  oats  may  pass  through 
cows  undigested.  It  was  found  that 
four  per  cent  of  the  corn  and  eleven 
per  cent  of  the  oats  actually  germin- 
ated, and  an  analysis  showed  that  the 
grain  had  lost  but  a  small  part  of  its 
nutriment.  It  is  possible  that  this 
was  an  extreme  case,  as  there  is  some 
variation  in  the  results  at  the  differ- 
ent stations,  but  the  experience  o,f  all 
feeders  has  shown  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable loss.  This  is  well  shown  by 
the  fact  that  practically  all  cattle 
feeders  have  hogs  running  after  the 
steers.  And  Jordan,  an  authority  on 
nutrition,  states  that  grinding  in- 
creases the  digestibility  of  corn  and 
tiats- frblnTfciv*^  to  fourteen  per  cent, 
of  corn  alone  seven  per  cent,  and  of 
wheat  alone  ten  per  cent. 

Grinding  pays  for  hogs  if  the  ani- 
mals weigh  more  than  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  it  also 
increases  the  rate  of  gain  and  gives 
a  better  finish.  That  is  the  average 
of  the  experiences  of  hog  raisers — of 
course,  as  with  almost  every  other 
principle  of  feeding,  Uiprp  nrp  snma 
nen  who  disagree.  /Sleeter  Bull,  of  J 
Uie  Tniversity  orillinois,  a  specialist 
in  feeding,  believes  that  it  pays  to  j 
grind  ordinary  grain,  like  corn  and 
oats,  "for  animals  witn  defective 
teeth,  very  young  animals,  horses  at 
hard  work,  and  dairy  cows  if  the  cost 
of  grinding  is  not  too  great."  He 
also  says  that  "wheat,  barley,  rye 
and  emmer  should  be  ground,  crushed 
or    rolled    for    all    animals  except 

ligep^L;  r  ' 

The  value  of  grinding  in  preparing 
grain  for  dairy  cows  is  greater  than 
is  appreciated  generally.  In  a  trial 
by  Lane  of  the  New  Jersey  station, 
two  lots  of  cows  were  fed  corn  and 
cob  meal  and  whole  corn  to  test  their 
relative  value.  The  rest  of  the  ration 
was  the  same.  The  cows  fed  on  the 
meal  ration  gave  nine  and  three- 
tenths  per  cent  more  milk  than  the 
animals  fed  on  the  whole  grain. 

Especially  good  results  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  grinding  of  the  grain 
sorghums,  such  as  kaffir  and  milo. 
These  crops  have  hard  seeds,  and  a 
high  proportion  of  the  grain  is  likely 
to  pass  through  the  animals  unless  it 
is  ground.  Henry,  of  the  Wisconsin 
station,  says  that  "kaffir  should  al- 
ways be  ground  or    soaked  before 


feeding."  The  acreage  of  these  crops 
is  increasing  rapidly;  in  many  of  the 
main  wheat  producing  counties  of 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  for  example, 
they  are  grown  exclusively,  for  they 
are  more  profitable  than  corn.  This 
increases  the  opportunities  of  the  men 
who  buy  mills. 

Good  profits  are  being  made  by 
many  threshermen  in  operating  feed 
mills  in  the  winter,  when  their  en- 
gines would  not  otherwise  be  used  on 
productive  work.  It  will  be  especial- 
ly easy  to  work  up  a  good  trade  this 
winter,  and  probably  for  several  years, 
for  the  obnormally  high  prices  have 
created  a  demand  for  anything  that 
will  increase  the  feeding  value  of  the 
grain.  The  cost  of  a  mill  that  is 
adapted  to  work  of  this  kind  is  very 
moderate,  and  it  will  not  make  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  invest- 
ment qf  a  thresherman. 

In  getting  a  feed  mill,  most  men 
buy  one  that  is  adapted  properly  to 
the  size  of  the  engine  they  have. 
There  are  ten  or  more  manufacturers 
of  feed  mills  in  the  country,  and  most 
of  these  firms  make  mills  of  several 
sizes.  One  standard  company,  for 
example,  manufactures  a  line  that  re- 
quires all  the  way  from  1-  to  20-horse 
power.  The  larger  sizes  will  handle 
grain  very  rapidly — when  20-horse 
power  is  used  one  can  grind  about 
seventy-five  bushels  an  hour.  As  a 
rule,  one  can  buy  these  mills  equip- 
ped for  grinding  hays  such  as  alfalfa 
— a  mill  of  that  size  will  handle  seven 
or  eight  tons  qf  alfalfa  a  day.  In 
many  comunities  there  is  a  consider- 
able demand  for  the  grinding  of 
alfalfa.  A  mill  also  will  handle  such 
materials  as  pea  vines,  kaffir  in  the 
head,  and  corn  in  the  shuck.  Some 
manufacturers  equip  their  mills  so  ex- 
cellent flour  can  be  made. 

Smaller  machines,  at  very  moder- 
ate prices,  are  available  for  farmers 
who  wish  to  run  them  with  little 
gasoline  engines.  If  you  have  a  4- 
to  6-horse  power  engine  you  can  get 
a  mill  that  will  deliver  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  bushels  of  grain  an  hour — and 
if  you  increase  the  feeding  value  of 
the  grain  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent 
or  more  by  this  work,  just  figure  out 
the  profits  for  yourself. 

Feed  mills  are  but  one  form  of  the 
national  conservation  movement. 
Better  returns  from  grain  are  needed 
— the  high  prices  require  this.  It 
will  pay  to  put  it  into  a  form  so  the 
greatest  amount  of  nutrition  can  be 
obtained.  This  naturally  requires  the 
feed  mill. —  Am.  Thresherman  and 
Farm  Power. 


Safe 
Sane 

Always  dependable. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Founded  1859.   "A  Tower  of  8trength" 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


BIG  HOLDUP  IN  IDAHO 

By  Paul  Wenger,  State  Seed  Analyst. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state  untouched!  Thieves 
caught  and  in  some  cases  actually 
burned  to  death! 

At  this  most  strenuous  time  of  all 
times  with  our  nation  engaged  in  war 
and  our  dollars  assuming  the  size  of 
quarters,  the  farmers  should  rise  up 
as  one  man  and  with  clinched  fist  and 
squared  jaw  say,  "It  must  stop." 

Poor  seeds  and  noxious  weeds  are 
the  boys  we  are  after.  Poor  and  noxi- 
ous weed  seeds  are  marching  hand  in 
hand  with  Kaiser  Bill  and  every  one 
knows  what  that  means. 

Our  slogan  today  is  the  conservation 
of  food,  but  we  cannot  economize  on 
flour  until  the  wheat  is  grown.  In- 
creased production  is  really  a  vital 
issue  if  the  farmers  hope  to  do  their 
share  In  this  great  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

Production  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned depends  mostly  on  three  things, 
beyond  which  we  have  but  very  little 
control. 

First  of  these  is  the  seed  we  use, 
second,  the  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed  and  third,  the  attention  and  care 
we  give  the  crop. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these 


Remember  the  heavy  snows  of  last  winter? 
Don't  be  caught  napping! 

The  GOOD  SENSE  sled  is  simple  and 
durable  in  construction,  yet  priced  unusual- 
ly low.  We  guarantee  the  GOOD  SENSE 
to  give  long  and  unfailing  service.  It  comes 
in  5  models. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  Murray,  drop  in 

and  let  us  show  you  the  Good  Sense.  We 
can  make  immediate  deliveries. 

Miller-Cahoon  Co. 

Murray     Idaho  Falls 
Pioneer  implement  dealers  of  Utah.  • 


is  the  seed  we  use  and  right  here  is 
where  we  farmers  have  been  robbed. 
The  sowing  o,t  poor  seed  will  never 
give  satisfactory  results  no  matter 
how  we  prepare  the  seed  bed  or  tend 
the  crop. 

In  determining  the  value  of  seed  it 
is  well  to  take  into  consideration  the 
following  points: 

1.  Genuineness:  that  is,  is  the 
seed  actually  what  it  is  represented  to 
be?  For  example,  is  the  spring  wheat 
which  you  buy  all  spring  wheat  of  a 
certain  variety  or  mixed  with  winter 
wheat,  which  will  be  a  total  loss? 

2.  Place  of  origin  of  seed. 

3.  Condition  of  seed:  purity,  vital- 
ity. 

If  a  man  plans  to  raise  pure  seed 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  seed  to  be 
used  must  be  genuine  and  free  from 
noxious  weeds,  Wuen  you  buy  the 
seed  for  your  1918  crop,  be  sure  it  has 
been  tested  for  purity  and  germination 
at  the  State  Seed  Laboratory  at  Boise, 
Idaho.  This  test  is  without  charge  to 
farmers  and  will  indicate  the  value  o.f 
the  seed  offered  you. 

 o  

THE  NEED  FOR  GOOD,  PURE  SEED 
By  G.  F.  Freeman. 

The  profits  of  the  farmer  depend  as 
much  upon  the  price  received  for  his 
crops  as  upon  the  cost  of  production. 
One  of  the  principal  items  in  the  cost 
of  production  is  the  yield  per  acre.  If 
the  seeds  planted  are  faulty  or  of  poor 
variety  the  yield  will  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, no  matter  how  well  the  soil  is 
prepared  or  the  crop  is  cultivated.  It 
costs  just  as  much  to  cultivate  a  field 
planted  to  a  poor  variety  as  to  a  good 
one.  Differences  due  to  poor  or  good 
varieties,  even  when  the  stand  is  per- 
fect, have  been  known  by  the  writer 
to  make  differences  in  yield,  per 
acre,  per  years  as  follows: 

Poor  Variety.  Good  Variety. 
Alfalfa  5  tons  8  tons 

Corn  20  bu.  100  bu. 

Wheat         26  ou.  60  bu. 

These  same  differences  apply  to 
other  crops  such  as  barley,  the  grain 
sorghums  and  potatoes.  Even  greater 
differences  occur  between  good  and 
poor  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
When  a  good  varloty  is  mixed  with  a 
poorer  Bort,  tho  yield  is  cut  down  just 


in  proportion  to  the  percentage  of  the 
poor  variety  present. 

 o  

SAVED 

"And,  oh  John,  the  lecture  was  so 
interesting!  The  gentlemen  told  us 
that  what  you  eat  you  become." 

"Huh?" 

"Whatever  you  eat  you  become." 
"Take  that  all-day    sucker  away 
from  Tommy." 

 o  

NOT  "PROGRAMME" 
A  minister  was  asked  to  speak  at  a 
convention.  "Upon  what  subject  shall 
I  speak?"  he  asked.  "Upon  spelling 
reform,"  was  the  answer.  "Well,  I 
can  give  you  my  views  very  quickly 
— it  is  to  leave  'me'  off  the  program." 
 o  

MATTER    OF  YEARS 

Editor — And  you  say  this  joke  is 
original  with  you? 

Humorist — Certainly. 

Editor — Well,  you  don't  look  it. 

Humorist — Don't  look  what? 

Editor — To  be  four  hundred  years 
old. 

 o  

A  bull  with  a  good  beef  form  and  a 
marked  tendency  to  early  maturity  is 
a  prime  requisite  in  producing  baby 

beef. 

— — — — — o  

Put  the  farm  machinery  in  first-class 
order  during  odd  times  this  winter. 
An  hour  spent  in  repair  may  prevent  , 
later  on  a  day  of  despair. 

Common  Sense  Bob  Sleds 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BS 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  A 
MACHINE  CO. 
Utah,   Idaho,   Wyoming   and  Nevada 


EAR  perfect 

TAGS 

Sample*  Free 
ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Name  and  Address.  Numbered  If  Deeired. 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Piseona/ Turkeya 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
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The  Farm  Value  of  Patience 


Farmers  have  always  been  very  pati- 
ent folk  and  they  have  now  more  rea- 
son than  ever,  perhaps,  to  manifest 
this,  their  traditional  trait.  Nothing 
is  going  quite  right,  from  the  clouds  in 
the  sky  to  the  clouds  of  regulation  of 
farmers'  affairs  on  earth — for  both  are 
working  just  now  in  ways  which  do 
not  seem  to  give  crop  producers  a 
fair  chance.  Regulations  which  are 
promulgated  with  the  utmost  sincer- 
ity to  serve  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic purposes,  seem  sometimes  to 
reach  too  far  or  to  fall  short  and  in 
that  way  impose  hardships  which 
were  neither  intended  nor  foreseen. 
Action  which  was  intended  to  insure 
a  farmer  sale  at  a  profitable  price  has 
sometimes  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  sell  at  all.  Adjustments  made 
to  secure  a  farmer  a  margin  above 
cost  of  production  have  fallen  short 
of  his  unavoidable  outlay  to  get  the 
crop.  Such  things  do  not  make  farm- 
ers feel  very  good  nor  very  safe  in 
increasing  production,  but  they  will 
go  on  to  the  limit  of  their  ability  for 
two  very  different  reasons:  one,  be- 
cause they  are  patriotic,  enterprising 
and  hopeful;  second,  because  it  is 
the  inveterate  habit  of  farmers  to 
take  chances.  Their  business  makes 
them  gamblers.  Every  time  one  of 
them  puts  a  seed  in  the  ground  he 
bets  that  the  clouds  are  wet,  that  a 
bug  will  not  bite,  that  the  market 
will  want  his  crop,  etc.  And  so  when 
regulations  make  him  more  trouble 
than  he  had  before  he  will  bet  that 
[they  will  not  continue  tj  work  that 
way  or  that  something  else  will  nap- 
pen  £.nd  help  him  to  pull  through  and 
le  will  go  on  trying  to  make  all  the 
crops  he  can.  If  farmers  had  not 
been  persistent,  venturesome,  and 
optimistic  the  world  would  have  star- 
ved long  ago. 

Why  a  Farmer  Should   Be  Patient 
Now. 

And  while  the  foregoing  is  general- 
ly true  about  the  farmer's  resolute 
and  heroic  attitude  toward  the  exe- 
cution of  his  business  in  the  world, 
it  is  worth  saying  that  there  are  par- 
ticular reasons  why  he  may  go  forth 
to  his  accepted  duty  with  more  hope- 
fulnes  sand  satisfaction  than  ever 
before,  perhaps,  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. The  greatest  of  these  reasons 
is  that  he  is  rendering  indispensable, 
patriotic  service.  Tnat  he  knows, 
feels  and  cheerfully  accepts;  it  re- 
quires  no  exhortation  or  enforcement, 
Mot  farmers  as  a  class  will  recognize 
and  discharge  a  duty  if  it  strips  them 
Kt  all  possessions.  They  will  not 
seize  a  public  extremity  as  a  good 
time  for  a  strike,  which  seems  to  be 
the  measure  of  some  people's  idea  of 
rpatriotic  opportunity.  They  will  finish 
their  job  if  it  is  humanly  possible. 
Bat  there  are  other  hopeful  things 
than  patriotism  which  may  now  en- 
courage a  farmer  to  hold  to  his 
traditional  patience  with  things  as 
they  are.   Let  him  think  of  these. 

Certain  public  attitudes  toward  the 
farmer  which  he  has  hoped  and 
striven  for  for  generations  have  been 
assumed  by  the  government  and  the 
..people  with  overwhelming  accord  as 
'  war-roeasures'.  It  Us  impossible  to 
jsay  how  long  they  might  have  been 
^deferred  otherwise.  Such  a  thing  is 
the  recognition  of  a  farmer's  right  to 
•  count  his  cost  and  to  base  market 
value  upon  it.  No  matter  what  mis- 
stakes  may  be  made,  through  ignor- 
ance or  .self-interest  of  others,  in  the 
^enforcement  of  this  principle;  no 
matter  what  injustice  or  hardship 
may  be  immediately  visited  upon  him 
thy  such  enforcement,  the  recognition 
[Of  the  principle  will  never  recede  to 
jits  old  ignoring.  There  will  be  con- 
tinued advance  of  the  principle  until 
|  there  will  be  no  doubt  anywhere  that 
'the  basic  price  of  a  product  should 
!  be  fixed  on  the  farm  that  produced  it, 
f  just  as  the  basic  value  of  a  factory 
product,  is,  and  it  will  lie  cost  of  pro- 
'duction  plus  a  profit.  Legislation  is 
CTrylng  to  enforce  thin  ;is  a  war  mea- 
sure for  patriotic  purposes;  legis- 
lation will  enforce  ft,  indirectly  per- 
haps, when  the  war  is  over,  because 
It  Is  seen  to  be  essential  to  Justice 


and  fairness,  to  all  the  people.  The 
trader  will  take  his  proper  place  as 
the  servant  not  the  master  of  distri- 
bution, and  his  doctrine  of  the  divine 
right  of  a  trumped-up  "supply  and  de- 
mand" will  fall  into  the  pit  with  the 
other  autocracies. 

And  there  is  another  reason  why 
the  farmer  can  afford  to  be  patient. 
His  right  and  title  to  speak  for  him- 
self is  being  more  widely  recognized 
than  ever  and  he  is  learning  to  speak 
in  a  way  to  command  public  heed.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  put  off  his  pro- 
tests and  claims,  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  with  the  slur  that  "the 
farmer  has  to  complain;  he  is  always 
growling  about  something."  This 
popular  dismissal  of  his  fault-finding 
as  chronic  and  fatuous  was  perhaps 
excusable  because  it  was  usually 
based  upon  no  specific  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  embodied  no  intention 
of  correcting  existing  evils.  What  is 
being  done  now  by  many  groups  of 
producers  leaves  no  doubt  that  aim- 
less growling  is  giving  way  to  definite 
demonstration  and  effective  insist- 
ence. This  change  should  be  persist- 
ently promoted  and  patiently  awaited. 
— Pacific  Rural  Press. 


THE  MAN  WHO  WORKS 

FOR  NOTHING 

The  war  times  have  not  especially 
helped  everybody  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness. "We  all  know  men  who  are 
getting  along  no  better  today  than 
they  have  been  succeeding  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  gome  men  have  a 
great  faculty  of  always  laboring  and 
getting  nothing  for  their  work.  They 
seem  to  lack  the  business  foresight 
that  spells  success,  while  others  may 
be  rated  as  efficient  and  all  that  but 
are  lagging  behind  because  they  in- 
dulge in  useless  luxuries  and  are  care- 
less about  paying  their  debts. 

A  farm  cannot  properly  be  called 
profitable  unless  it  pays  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment  and  gives 
the  owner  a  reasonable  wage  for  his 
labor,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  is  mai.-tained.  In 
every  community  there  are  farms  on 
which  the  difference  between  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  is  not  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
while  the  owner  gets  nothing  for  his 
year's  work.  In  other  words,  he  real- 
ly pays  for  the  privilege  of  working 
on  the  place.  If  he  should  sell  out  and 
loan  the  money  at  interest,  he  would 
have  the  income  from  his  capital  and 
he  could  then  hire  out  to  someone  else 
and  get  pay  for  his  labor. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  ranch  should  be  sold,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it  pay,  not  only  interest 
on  the  investment,  but  a  good  salary  in 
these  ripsnorting  war  times  when 
everybody  is  supposed  to  be  getting 
rich.  In  eyery  community  there  are 
farmers  who  are  managing  their 
estates  in  such  a  manner  that,  regard- 
less of  the  season,  the  returns  are 
enough  to  pay  all  the  operating  ex- 
penses, interest  on  all  the  capital  in- 
vested, and  a  good  salary  to  the  boss 
for  his  year's  work.  If  the  farm  does 
not  do  this  it  does  not  mean  that  the 
owner  is  not  working  hard  enough, 
but  that  there  is  something  the  mat- 
ter with  the  system  followed.  " 

There  are  certain  controlling  fac- 
tors or  conditions  in  every  community 
which  determine  the  profitableness  in 
farming.  The  only  satisfactory  way 
to  determine  what  these  factors  are  is 
to  compare  a  large  number  of  farms 
managed  in  different  ways,  and  see 
which  systems  are  getting  the  best 
results.  By  comparing  the  profitable 
and  unprofitable  ranches  in  different 
respects,  it  is  possible  to  point  out 
what  there  is  about  the  profitable 
ones  that  cause  them  to  make  money. 
We  notice  that  the  fellow  who  suc- 
ceeds is  the  man  who  does  a  good  deal 
of  reading  and  is  quick  to  pick  up  the 
suggestions  that  come  to  him  from 
time  to  time.  The  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  now  assembled  in  such  simple 
form  that  everybody  can  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  and  to  be  forearmed  is 
to  be  forewarned  in  these  peculiar 
times. — Field  and  Farm. 


PUREBRED  FOWLS  P\Y 

W.  A.  Lipplncott. 

Purebred  poultry  on  the  farm  pays 
In  both  satisfaction  and  profits. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  standardbred 
farm  flocks  are  giving  better  results 
than  are  mongrel  flocks,  because  they 
are  receiving  better  care.  The  original 
cost  is  greater.  It  seems  to  be  human 
nature  not  to  give  much  care  to  stock 
that  costs  little  or  nothing. 

When  a  farmer  is  proud  of  his 
flock  of  poultry  one  may  be  sure  that 
it  is  receiving  good  care.  This  is  In 
itself  reason  enough  why  standardbred 
flocks  give  better  results,  but  it  is  not 
the  only  reason. 

Since  the  numerous  laying  contests 
of  recent  years  have  turned  interest 
toward  egg  production,  many  breeders 
of  standard  poultry  are  devoting  their 
attention  to  increasing  egg  production 
of  flocks  by  careful  selection  of  mat- 
ing. 

While  it  is  entirely  possible  to  get 
good  production  with  mongrel  flocks, 
there  is  probably  not  a  poultryman 
who  is  carrying  on  breeding  operations 
with  mongrels  for  increased  egg  pro- 
duction. 

Although  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  standardbred  poultry  has  not 
been  carefully  selected  from  the  stand- 
point of  egg  production,  the  number 
of  constructive  breeders  along  pro- 
ductive lines  is  constantly  increasing. 
These  breeders  offer  to  the  farmer  his 
only  opportunity  for  improving  his 
flock  in  respect  to  production. 

Recent  experiments  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  a  pullet  inherits  high  pro- 
ductive qualities  from  her  sire.  This 
means  that  the  way  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  a  flock  is  to  obtain 
standard  males  from  reliable  breeders 
who  are  selecting  for  high  production. 
It  must  be  understood  that  breeding 
for  high  production  is  comparatively 
new  and  has  not  been  brought  to  so 
high  a  state  of  perfection  as  breeding 
for  high  milk  production  with  dairy 
cows.  Not  every  cockerel  which  is  re- 
liable breeder  sends  out  can  be 
guaranteed  to  sire  nothing  but  high 
producers. 

The  farmer  can  get  more  money  for 
poultry  from  a  uniform  flock  when 
sold  to  a  first  class  commission  man 
than  he  can  for  a  miscellaneous  mix- 
ture- It  is  possible  to  build  up  a  fair- 
ly uniform  and  attractive  flock  by 
buying  purebred  males  each  year  and 
mating  them  with  the  descendants  of 
a  mongrel  flock.  A  farmer  will  do  bet- 
ter, however,  by  purchasing  a  few 
standardbred  females  along  with  a 
good  cockerel  of  a  high  laying  strain, 
and  thus  build  up  a  standardbred 
flock,  than  by  trying  to  grade  up  a 
mongrel  flock. 

It  should  be  understood  that  one' 
cannot  have  satisfactory  production 
without  great  physical  vigor.  The 
pullets  must  be  atcive  and  vigorous. 
A  dozen  standardbred  pullets  pur- 
chased at  $1  to  $1.50  each  will  form  a 
nucleus  for  a  large  purebred  flock 
which  will  more  than  repay  the  initial 
cost,  if  they  are  from  vigorous  stock. 
 o  

TOO  RISKY 

"John,  you  ought  to  get  in  the 
aviation  service,"  a  man  told  a  negro. 
"You  are  a  good  mechanic  and  would 
come  in  handy  in  an  aeroplane.  How 
would  you  like  to  fly  among  the 
clouds  a  mile  high  and  drop  a  few 
bombs  down  on  the  Germans?" 

"I  ain't  in  no  special  hurry  to  fly, 
Cap,"  the  negro  answered.  "When 
wese  up  'bout  a  mile  high,  s-pose  de 
engine  stopt  and  de  white  man  told 
me  to  git  out  an'  crank?" 

 o  

SENSIBLE 

Jones  was  observed  to  be  paying  no 
attention  to  his  instructor,  who  was 
telling  a  large  class  in  agriculture  how 
to  protect  plants  from  frosts,  so  the 
instructor  said  sharply: 

"Jones,  tell  the  class  which  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  the  March  frosts 
from  the  plants." 

"Plant  them  in  April,  sir,"  was  the 
ready  reply. — Bessemer  Monthly. 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
pine  to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed, 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be-, 
sides  doing  all  regular  farxn{ 
work,  it  is  original  and  sue- 1 
cessful  engine  for  Binder.  1 
Also  used  on  Corn  Binders! 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En-  ' 
gines  distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS" 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


It  is  not  the  mistakes  we  make  that 
retard  us,  but  our  inability  or  unwill- 
ingness to  learn  the  lessons  that  these 
mistakes  teach  us. 


For  All  FarmWork 


4to20H.R 


UTAH    IMPLEMENT   &   VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


COUNTY  AGENTS  GOOD 

INVESTMENT 
Land    Utah    Farmers    Over  Million 
Last  Year. 

The  County  Agricultural  Agents  of 
Utah  paid  4500%  interest  on  the 
money  appropriated  to  support  the 
work,  according  to  the  yearly  report 
of  Dr.  R.  J.  Evans,  State  Leader  of 
County  Agents.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  County  Agents  and  their  or- 
ganizations, a  net  saving  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Utah  of  ?1,231,  489  was  effected 
in  1917.  This  vast  sum  is  itemized 
as  follows: 

To    farmers    conducting  crop 

demonstrations  .   $  S3.178.00 

To  farmers  who  grew  general 
crops  under  the  direction  of  the 

agents    378.0S1.00 

Through  co-operative  huying  and 

selling  of  livestock   15,590.00 

Through  anti-sparrow  campaigns 

conducted    27,785.00 

Through     increased  production 

from  lands  drained   726.864.00 

This  vast  saving  was  made  in  eight 
counties  with  agents  working  twelve 
months,  one  county  nine  months,  five 
counties  six  months,  and  five  counties 
three  months,  the  equivalent  of  twelve 
agents  on  full  time  or  an  average  of" 
?1 02,625.00  for  each  county. 

 o  

CARE  OF  HORSES. 

1.  If  farm  horses  are  turned  out  to- 
gether, remove  their  shoes. 

2.  Make  the  norses  clean  up  rough- 
age; avoid  all  possible  waste  in  feed- 
ing. If  leguminous  roughages  are  fed, 
a  little  straw  or  corn  stover  will  he 
beneficial. 

3.  Be  careful  of  mares  in  foal. 
Avoid  strains  or  other  dangers. 

4.  Bear  in  mind  the  care  receive  : 
by  the  colt  the  first  18  months  of  his 
life  will  be  a  big  factor  in  his  wort:, 
at  maturity. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  In 
this  publication!  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  b« 
sent  upon  'application.   

Hogs,  sweets  and  wheat.s  three  products  our 
government  need  and  wants  every  farmer  to  do 
his  best  to  increase  the  production  of  them. 

Pa  m 

Have  you  sent  in  your  renewal  to  the  Utah 
Farmer.  Start  the  new  year  by  sending  in  the 
money  so  that  you  will  get  the  paper  during 
1918. 


This  is  the  end  of  the  year,  are  you  going  to 
make  an  inventory  and  start  the  new  year  with 
keeping  a  record  of  all  you  do.  Find  out  the 
cost  of  production. 

FS  P* 

The  reports  that  are  being  made  shows  that 
Utah  is  going  to  do  her  part  for  the  increased 
production  of  pork  next  year.  It  is  a  proposition, 
however,  where  every  one  must  help.  A  hog  on 
every  farm  and  an  increased  number  over  1917 
for  those  who  have  been  growing  hogs  is  the  way 
it  can  be  done.  If  you  can  not  buy  a  brood  sow 
get  in  touch  with  the  county  agent  and  he  will 
help  you.  He  will  have  a  list  of  those  who  have 
breeding  sows  .for  sale. 

P3  Pa 
MARRYING  FOR  MONEY 

Every  boy  and  girl  on  the  farm  should  marry 
for  money.  That  is,  they  should  marry  for  the 
purpose  of  working  together  and  earning  money 
with  which  to  establish  -a  good  farm  home,  rear 
a  family  and  educate  them,  and  have  a  comfor- 
table bank  account  ready  to  care  for  them  when 
they  wish  to  retire  from  active  labor.  This  is  a 
much  better  way  of  marrying  for  money  than  to 
seek  a  helpmate  who  is  already  "well  heeled" 
and  it  usually  turns  out  to  be  a  better  match. 
There's  a  lack  of  ambition  and  inspiration  when 
u  Kirl  marries  so  much  money  she  need  not  work 
and  plan  for  the  future.  The  happy  young 
married  folks  are  (hose  who  must  work,  plan  and 
save  together  In  order  to  obtain  a  home  like  their 
parents  now  enjoy. 

Pi     f  i 

ABOUT  OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Modern  advertisements  give  the  plain  simple 
facta  about,  the  products  some  manufacturer  is 
offering  for  sale.  This  Information  is  valuable 
to  you  when  you  go  to  spend  your  money.  You 
want  to  buy  the  best  to  secure  the  most  efficient 
service.  The  advertisements  aro  a  help  to  you, 
because  they  keep  yon  posted. 

Advriti»Hl   roods  iire  always  rellabl'e,  they 


have  the  guarantee  af  the  maker  behind  them. 
With  an  "off"  brand  no  one  is  responsible  not 
even  the  goods  in  many  cases. 

We  were  offered  this  week  advertising  to  the 
amount  of  $665.00  and  we  turned  it  down  because 
it  was  not  according  to  the  standard  we  have  set 
for  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Utah  Farmer. 
When  we  protect  our  readers  in  this  way  they 
can  well  afford  to  patronize  the  people  who 
advertise  in  our  paper.  We  stand  back  of  them, 
thats  why  we  are  so  careful  who  runs  advertise- 
ments in  our  columns.  Advertisements  are  for 
your  help  and  we  want  to  see  you  get  the  right 
kind  of  help. 

P»  161 
RATS  AND  MICE 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  the  reports  of  war 
being  waged  against  the  rats  and  mice.  Several 
of  the  large  cities  have  carried  out  a  campaign 
to  clean  up  the  homes  and  business  districts  and 
thousands  of  rats  and  mice  have  been  destroyed. 

What  are  the  farmers  doing  to  protect  their 
crops,  buildings  and  surroundings  from  these 
little  enemies  that  destroy  food  stuff  and  waste 
it.  Now  is  the  time  to  go  after  them.  It  will 
pay  to  do  it,  the  waste  they  cause  is  alarming 
and  unless  something  is  done  to  stop  their  in- 
crease the  amount  of  waste  will  increase. 

Save  your  food  stuff — make  your  farm  more 
healthy — by  destroying  all  the  rats  and  mice  on 
the  place. 

P*  P« 

THE  SUGAR  BEET  COURSE 

Modern  education  is  adapting  itself  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  it  serves.  Tne  Utah 
Agricultural  College  in  giving  a  special  course  on 
sugar  beets  is  helping  to  serve  the  state,  because 
the  sugar  beet  industry  is  one  of  our  largest 
branches  of  farming. 

This  short  course  Wis  arranged  primarily  for 
the  field  men  of  the  sugar  companies,  it  is  now 
open  to  any  one  who  desires  to  attend. 

An  outline  of  the  course  is  given  in  this  issue 
and  anyone  who  can  spare  the  time  should  take 
advantage  of  this  short  course. 

Sugar  beet  pests  and  other  obstacles  that  come 
to  the  farmer  in  the  production  of  his  beets  will 
be  considered. 

»  Pa 

SAVE  YOUR   FARM  MACHINERY 

Build  an  implement  house  on  your  farm  for  the 
protection  and  care  of  your  machinery.  It  will 
cost  you  nearly  double  what  it  would  have  done 
a  year  ago,  nevertheless  it  will  be  profitable  now. 
Machinery  will  cost  you  nearly  double  and  this 
is  another  reason  why  you  should  care  for  your 
machinery. 

The  increased  cost  of  machinery  is  a  good  rea- 
son why  you  should, go  over  all  the  old  machines 
very  carefully  and  see  if  extras  or  new  parts 
would  not  put  them  in  shape  so  they  could  be 
used  next  year.  The  parts  or  extras  should  be 
crdered  now.  Save  your  machinery  by  better 
caring  for  it.  Paint  or  oil  all  the  parts  during 
the  winter  time  it  will  pay  you. 

Machinery  factories  are  going  to  be  working  to 
capacity  next  year.  There  may  be  a  shortage, 
in  fact  some  certain  kind  of  machinery  is  now 
hard  to  get. 

It  is  hard  to  foretell  the  future  but  we  can 
safely  say  to  you  repair  and  save  all  the  farm 
machinery  you  can. 

r-;i  r, 

SEED  SHORTAGE 

If  you  have  all  the  seed,  both  field  and  garden, 
that  you  will  need  next  year,  you  are  well  pre- 
pared. If  you  do  not  have  them,  now  is  the  time 
to  secure  them.  Some  people  do  not  seem  to 
realize  the  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  good  seed.  Of 
course  you  will  be  able  to  buy  some  kind  of  seed 
but  that  is  not  what  you  want.  Only  the  best 
should  be  planted. 

Good  seed  1b  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop. 
With  the  labor  shortage  and  many  other  unfavor- 
able conditions  to  meet  the  need  of  planting  good 
seed  Is  very  important. 

Wo  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  pessimistic 
In  this  matter  but  we  can  not  urge  to  strongly 
the  need  of  every  one  socuring  the  very  best  seed 


possible  and  the  amount  they  will  need  and  to 
secure  it  right  now.  Do  not  wait  until  planting 
time.     You  may  meet  a  disappointment. 

Many  reasons  could  be  given  why  the  shortage 
of  good  seed  exists,  we  will  not  go  into  detail 
now. 

Again  we  urge  the  need  of  securing  NOW  your 
seed  for  next  year. 

P*  P» 

FARMERS  GET  THE  BEST  OF  IT. 

We  so  often  hear  that  the  farmer  is  getting  the 
worst  qf  It,  that  we  are  apt  to  believe  it.  As 
long  as  the  farmer  is  willing  to  believe  it  and 
thinks  no  different  it  may  be  that  way  with  him. 
Did  you  ever  think  that  man  for  man,  woman  for 
woman,  child  for  child,  the  farm  folks  are  better 
of  financially,  physically  and  morally  than  are  the 
city  folks.  We  make  our  comparison  too  often 
with  some  man  or  woman  who  dresses  well  and 
spends  their  time  doing  little  or  nothing.  Go 
to  the  city  and  in  the  early  hours  see  the  hund- 
reds who  travel  3  to  10  miles  to  work.  Eight  to  • 
ten  hours  a  day  with  no  time  off,  just  a  steady 
grind  and  after  all  this,  they  only  make  a  decent 
living.  Many  people  think  farmers  as  a  class 
get  the  worst  of  it. 

The  life  of  the  farmer  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  the  average  city  man.  If  you  don't  agree 
do  a  little  investigating  of  city  life  and  you  will 
be  more  content  on  the  farm. 

FS 

THE  HEN  MUST  HELP 

It  might  surprise  you  to  know  the  number  o,f 
farms  in  the  United  States  that  have  no  poultry 
on  them.  To  those  who  find  the  poultry  busi- 
ness profitable  no  argument  is  necessary  to  show 
why  a  few  chickens  should  be  on  every  farm. 

The  hen  is  an  economical  producer  of  human 
food  and  in  recent  years  has  become  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  nation's  food  supply.  The 
federal  government  feels  that  while  the  Ameri- 
can hen  is  annually  conrtibuting  3.5  billion  pounds 
of  food  in  the  way  of  eggs  and  meat,  she  ought 
to  contribute  twice  that  much  at  the  present 
time,  and  they  are  asking  the  farmers  to  double  the 
production  of  poultry  next  year;  in  fact,  the  latest 
request  is  for  an  average  of  100  hens  per  farm, 
the  present  average  being  only  forty. 

No  poultry  is  kept  on  24  per  cent  of  our  farms, 
in  other  words,  on  1%  million  farms  there  isn't 
a  hen.  These  henless  farms  are  asked  to  build 
up  flocks  of  at  least  40  hens  each  for  next  year.  I 
It  is  also  desirable  to  increase  the  ducks  and 
geese  as  much  as  possible. 

Plan  now  to  increase  your  poultry  products. 
If  you  have  not  been  raising  any  do  your  bit  and 
have  50  to  100  chickens  next  year. 

P*  Fft 

NEED  OF  MORE  HOGS  TO  WIN  WAR 

There  are  still  some  people  who  do  not  realize 
the  need  of  producing  more  hogs.  They  seem  to 
think  that  the  Food  Administration  are  over  do- 
ing the  proposition. 

No  comes  the  report  that  we  are  to  have  pork- 
less  day  and  the  government  may  ask  us  to  not 
use  pork  at  all  in  order  that  the  meat  and  fats 
may  be  available  ,for  our  soldier  and  allies. 

It  is  a  call  to  duty  for  every  one  who  can  do  it, 
to  raise  more  hogs.  Breed  your  sows  now  and 
have  the  hogs  ready  to  market  next  fall.  ^-i 

The  rule  has  been,  that  where  a  shortage  existsA 
the  price  has  always  been  higher.  With  the  l\ 
government  back  of  the  promise  that  the  price  j 
shall  be  high  enough  to  pay  the  grower  a  profit 
the  increased  number  should  be  enough  to  meet'  ; 
every  need. 

Some  farmers  have  given  their  sons  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  others  have  given  their  money  , 
freely  to  Red  Cross,  Solider  Welfare,  and  any 
cause  to  help  win.      The  increased  production 
of  hogs  is  only  another  way  to  help  win  the  war. 

We  can  eat  more  lamb,  mutton  or  veal  and 
permit  the  other  meats  to  be  sent  abroad  to  our 
soldiers  and  allies.  A  farmer  who  will  not  exert 
every  possible  effort  to  raise  more  hogs  will  be  a 
slacker,  because  our  government  has  made  the 
call. 

We  believe  that  the  farmefs  of  Utah  will  answer 
the  call  and  raise  more  hogs. 


SATURDAY,    DECEMBER    29,  1917 
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Special  Course  for 

Sugar  Beet  Men 

By  Geo.  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  Director  School  of  Agriculture,  Utah  Agricultural 

College. 


Knowledge  is  power  when  it  comes 
to  growing  sugar  beets.  The  farmers 
realize  this.  So  does  the  government 
and  so  do  the  sugar  companies.  The 
man  who  fails  is  the  man  who  doesn't 
know  how  to  meet  the  particular  prob- 
lems of  sugar  beet  growing.  Sugar 
beet  culture  is  becoming  more  inten- 
sive. More  acres  of  land  are  being 
planted  in  sugar  beets  than  ever  be- 
fore. With  that  intensive  culture  have 
come  conditions  favoring  insect  pests 
of  the  sugar  beet.  The  nematode 
worm  is  here.  As  a  result  of  its 
ravages  many  acres  of  sugar  beets 
were  not  worth  digging  last  season. 
Susar  beet  diseases  are  becoming 
more  widespread  each  season.  These 
problems  must  be  solved  if  high 
yields  of  sugar  beets  are  to  be  main- 
tained. The  farmer  must  know  how 
or  he  cannot  solve  them. 

Thorough  preparation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  soil  is  necessary  for  high 
yield  beets  of  good  quality.  Yield 
may  be  reduced  several  tons  to  the 
acre  by  improper  methods  in  handling 
the  crop  or  misuse  of  irrigation 
water.  What  we  want  is  a  state  aver- 
age of  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  not 
twelve.  To  get  it  we  must  have 
knowledge. 

The  Utah  Agricultural  College  is  of- 
fering a  special  course  on  Sugar  Beet 
Culture  for  the  field  men  of  the  sugar 
companies  of  the  intermountain  coun- 
try.   The  course  will  begin  January 
7,  1918,  and  will  run  for  six  weeks. 
The  government's  call  for  more  sugar 
will  be  met  by  "up-to-the-minute"  in- 
formation for  these  practical  field  men 
.;jwho  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
Cfarmer.   The  sugar  companies  are  en- 
"•thusiastioally  urging  their  field  men, 
and  others  desirous  of  becoming  field 
men,  to  come  to    the  Agricultural 
College  for  this  course. 

The  course  on  sugar  beet  growing 
was  given  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  last  season, 
as  the  result  of  a  request  by  the  Utah- 
Idaho  Sugrar  Company  that  the  College 
should  give  their  field  men  the  "why" 
of  the  different    cultural  practices. 
This  year  the  course  is  being  broad- 
ened and  the  fundamental  laws  un- 
derlying sugar  beet  production  will  be 
(•treated  in  detail.    Dr.  F.  S.  Harris, 
^Director  of  the    Utah  Experiment 
^Station  and  Prof.  George  Stewart  of 
•the  Department  of    Agronomy  will 
•have  personal  charge  of  the  course. 
Seven  experts  in  fields    related  to 
sugar  beet  growing  will  be  brought 
for  technical  information.  Every 
ort  is  being  bent  toward  making 
e  course  as  fundamental    and  as 
able  to  the  practical  sugar  beet  man 
possible.    The  suggested  list  of 
pics  to  be  conisdered  in  the  course 
as  follows: 

1.  What  the  sugar  beet  is.  How  it 
ows  and  how  it  gets  its  food. 

2.  How  sugar  is  manufactured  by 
e  sugar  beet  and  how  the  sugar  con- 


tent is  influenced  by  soil,  irrigation 
water  and  other  factors. 

3.  Soils  and  soil  fertility. 

4.  Management  of  sugar  beet  soils. 

5.  Irrigation  as  particularly  relat- 
ed to  the  sugar  beet. 

6.  Sugar  beet  farm  management. 

7.  Insect  pests  of  the  sugar  beet. 

8.  Sugar  beet  Nematode  worm  and 
its  control. 

9.  Disease  of  sugar  beets. 

10.  Proper  rotations  for  ultimate 
maximum  sugar  beet  production. 

11.  Sugar  beet  seed  production. 

12.  Selection  and  storage  of  mother 
beets. 

13.  Round  table  discussions  by  the 
field  men  regarding  sugar  beet  prob- 
lems. 


LENDING  AND  BORROWING  TOOLS 

William  F.  Purdue. 
If  every  farmer  owned  all  the  tools 
needed  in  caring  for  the  ordinary 
crops  there  "zould  be  very  little  bor- 
rowing and  lending  of  tools.  At  one 
time  such  a  thing  was  necessary. 
Tools  were  expensive,  crops  small, 
money  scarce,  and  thus  many  farmers 
could  not  afford  to  owr  all  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  carrying  on  their 
operations.  A  system  of  exchanging 
tools  and  work  grew  up  and  proved 
very  satisfactory.  But  in  these  days 
of  intensive  farming  and  large  crops 
such  a  system  is  behind  the  times  save 
in  exceptional  cases. 

There  is  one  class  of  borrowers  to 
whom  we  are  always  glad  to  loan  our 
tools  if  we  can  conveniently  do  so,  and 
that  is  to  the  poor  fellows  just  start- 
ing in  business  for  themselves  who  al- 
ways have  a  hard  time  to  make  both 
ends  meet  at  the  best.  As  such  a  man 
gains  in  knowledge  and  means,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  to  kindly  assist  him  to 
find  needed  implements  for  himself  so 
that  he  too  may  become  independent. 
Much  satisfaction  and  good  comes  to 
both  parties  when  tnis  class  is  prop- 
erly assisted. 

In  the  case  of  those  men  who  are 
well  able  to  own  all  the  tools  neces- 
sary to  do  their  work,  borrowing  is 
justifiable  only  when  a  new  crop 
which  requires  special  tools  is  being 
experimented  with,  or  in  case  of  a 
break  or  extreme  rush.  Not  all  imple- 
ment dealers  keep  a  full  stock  of  re- 
pairs, and  the  farmer  sometimes  can- 
not wait  until  repairs  come  from  the 
factory,  if  he  can  borrow  his  neigh- 
bor's tools. 

Borrowing  is  objectionable  for  two 
or  three  reasons.  The  borrower  too 
often  fails  to  return  the  borrowed  ar- 
ticles after  he  has  used  them.  A  few 
trips  after  loaned  tools  puts  a  dam- 
per on  the  charitable  nature  of  any 
farmer.  Then  the  tools  are  very  often 
returned  broken,  misused  or  out  of  re- 
pair. The  borrower  sometimes  for- 
gets to  oil  all  the  bearings  of  a 
machine,  which  may  cause  serious 
trouble. 


The  necessity  for  borrowing  will  be 
much  repaired  if  every  farmer  will 
make  an  honest  effort  to  own  and 
keep  in  repair  all  the  tools,  imple- 
ments and  vehicles  he  is  likely  to  have 
occasion  to  use.  Tools  that  are  need- 
ed only  occasionally  may  well  be 
owned  in  partnership  by  two  or  three 
farmers.  Indeed,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  joint  ownership  between 
neighbors  of  some  of  the  farm  Imple- 
ments is  a  plan  that  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  There  are  a  number  of  farm 
tools  that  can  be  owned  jointly  with 
entire  satisfaction  to  both  parties,  and 
a  considerable  saving  can  be  effected 
by  this  arrangement. 

It  is  to  the  small  farmer  especially 
that  the  plan  of  joint  ownership  ap- 
peals to  as  offering  a  method  of 
lessening  the  expense  annually  im- 
posed by  having  to  buy  new  tools. 
With  the  improved  methods  of  farm- 
ing that  now  prevail,  all  the  tools  re- 
quired to  run  even  a  small  farm  rep- 
resent a  large  investment  of  money. 
It  is  on  the  small  farmer  that  the 
greatest  expense,  proportionally,  for 
machinery  falls.  The  man  with  160 
acres  needs  but  few  more  implements 
to  carry  on  -is  farming  operations 
than  does  the  man  with  only  80  acres. 

But  to  insure  always  getting  his 
crops  in  on  time  and  caring  for  them 
properly  at  the  right  time,  the  small 
farmer  must  have  a  complete  set  of 
farming  tools,  even  though  he  himself 
does  not  use  some  of  the  tools  more 
than  two  or  three  days  in  tne  year. 
The  rest  of  the  year  they  are  either 
taking  up  barn  room  or,  if  left  out- 
doors, are  depreciating  in  value  as 
rapidly  as  are  the  same  tools  of  a 
neighbor  who  uses  them  several  times 
as  much.  Therefore,  why  not  go  into 
partnership  with  a  neighbor  who  has 
about  the  same  sized  ,farm,  and  thus 
has  about  an  equal  amount  of  use  for 
an  implement,  and  make  one  imple- 
ment serve  two  owners?  Each  can 
save  some  storage  room  thereby  as 
well  as  some  money,  and  by  planning 
together  each  can  generally  so  ar- 
range his  work  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  other. 

Always  however  in  oraer  that  part- 
nerships of  this  nature  may  not  prove 
unsatisfactory  to  one  of  the  owners  or 
lead  to  any  ill  feeling  between  the 
men,  care  must  be  used  to  choose  the 
right  kind  of  partner,  and  then  we 
must  resolve  that  we  will  endeavor 
to  be  the  right  kind  of  partner  for  the 
other  man.  Each  joint  owner  of  an 
implement  should  endeavor  to  take 
the  best  possible  care  of  any  tool 
while  it  is  in  l  is  possession  and,  as 
even  two  good  machinists  are  gener- 
ally unequally  hard  on  the  same  ma- 
chine, there  should  be  an  agreement 
as  to  whether  repairs  are  to  be  paid 
for  jointly  or  by  the  partner  respon- 
sible for  the  breakage.  There  should 
also  be  an  agreement  as  to  which  one 
is  to  store  the  implement  when  it  is 
not  in  use  and  also  in  regard  to  lend- 
ing or  renting  it  to  others.  The  joint 
ownership  of  implements  generally 
discourages  borrowing  on  the  part  of 
other  neighbors  for  the  reason  that 
the  average  borrower  does  not  like  to 
interview  each  other  in  turn  when  he 
wants  to  borrow  the  implement.  But 
whatever  agreements  are  made  be- 
tween joint  owners  of  tools  they  must 


be  rigidly  adhered  to  by  both  parties 
if  pleasant  relations  are  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

 o  

HOW  TO  MAKE  "A"  SHAPE 

HOG  PENS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

commodities  show  an  increase  for 
1917  over  average  production  for  the 
period  1911-1915.  These  commodities 
are  corn,  oats,  rice,  sugar  beets,  po- 
tatoes and  tobacco.  The  four  crops 
showing  a  decrease  from  average  pro- 
duction are  wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
flaxseed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  de- 
crease of  14.4  per  cent  in  the  wheat 
crop  is  compensated  by  the  14.1  per 
cent  increase  in  corn,  which  is  the 
principal  substitute  of  wheat 
 o  

When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Better  Feed 

at  Less  Cost 


Sunripe  Stock  Feed  reduces 
your  feed  bill  because  you  can 
feed  less  hay  and  get  better 
returns. 


is  concentrated  nutriment.  It 
is  a  scientifically  balanced  com- 
pound of  oats,  barley,  cotton 
seed  meal  and  sugar  beet 
molasses.    Order  a  supply  now. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  do. 

Ogden,  Utah, 


Isn't  it  Strange?    —   —   But  Dairy  Dan's  Wife  had  the  Right  Idea! 


The  Sharpies  Separator  Co..  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Dairy  Dan  was  a  regular 
feller — had  a  ten-cow  dairy 
and  a  fixed-feed  separator. 


But  he  couldn't  turn  that 
fixed-feed  separator  up  to 
regulation  speed.  He  lost  a 
dime's  worth  of  cream  any- 
how— twice  a  day. 


He  hated  to  admit  that  this 
constant  loss  would  have 
more  than  paid  for  a  modern 
separator  which  skims  clean 
at  any  speed. 


But  one  day  he  discovered 
a  hole  in  the  pocket  of  his 
6-days-a-week  suit  —  com- 
monly called  overalls. 


And  he  sure  did  give  Maria 
an  awful  call-down  for  her 
carelessness. 


She  got  peeved  and  showed 
him  how  he  could  mend  his 
carelessness — by  buying  a 
S  H  A  RPLES  SUCTION - 
FEED  SEPARATOR.  Bt2 

Adv. 
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Snap  Shots  In  The  Feed  Lot 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer  by  J.  C.  Wheelon. 


Factors  of  Feeding  Stuffs 

The  proteins  furnish  materials  for 
flesh,  blood,  skin,  hair,  muscles,  ten- 
dons, nerves,  horns  wool,  casein  and 
milk. 

Fiber  for  cellulose,  etc. 

Carbohydrates  for  starch,  sugar, 
gums,  heat,  etc. 

Fat — for  fat  is  stored  up  for  heat. 

Ash,  largely  for  bone. 

The  final  value  of  a  feed  consists 
not  of  what  is  in  it,  but  of  what  you 
get  out  of  it,  and  feeds  are  certainly 
more  valuable  if  they  can  be  turned 
into  beef  and  mutton,  if  the  resulting 
animal  sells  for  the  present  prices  of 
from  8c  to  12c  per  pound  than  for  the 
5c  to  7c  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  careful  feeder  will  realize  that 


he  is  operating  a  factory  and  good  busi- 
ness principles  dictate  that  the  by-pro- 
ducts should  be  considered. 

The  manure  resulting  from  feeding 
have  a  commercial  value  based  upon 
the  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphorous 
and  potash  it  contains.  It  also  has  an 
auxiliary  value  in  the  organic  sub- 
stance or  humus  which  is  equal  to  the 
actual  plant  food  elements  it  contains. 

The  average  farm  herd  of  dry  stock 
that  is  wintered  over  and  is  composed 
of  young  tsock  and  grown  cattle  will 
be  found  to  weigh  about  SoO  pounds 
each  as  an  average. 

I  gather  from  "Stewart's"  feeding 
values  that  dry  cattle  of  this  weight 
require  in  their  daily  rations  the  fol- 
lowing elements  each. 


Dry  Matter  Lbs. 
20.40 


Protein  Lbs. 
1.40 


Carbohy.  Lbs. 
10.30 


Fat  Lbs. 
0.26 


Fuel  Values 
Calories  1,000's 
22% 


We  will  therefore,  suggest  a  few  on  these  feed  values  aloi^g  with  the 

compounds  embracing  some    of    the  daily  cost  per  head;  also  considering 

feeds  and  by-products  raised  in  our  the  value  of  the  manure  as  gathered 

inter-mountain  districts  and  based  up-  from  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  21. 


(1) 

Wheat  Straw 
Beet  Syrup 
Alfalfa  Hay 


(2) 

Oats  Straw 
Beet  Syrup 


(3) 

Oat  Straw 
Alfalfa  Hay 


(4) 

Alfalfa  Hay 
(5) 

Alfalfa  Hay 
Oat  Straw 
Beet  Syrup 


(6) 

Wheat  Straw 
Beet  Pulp 
Alfalfa  Hay 


(7) 

Oat  Straw 
Beet  Pulp 


(8) 

Siloed  Beet 
Tops 

Oat  Straw 


(9) 

Wild  Hay 


Lbs. 

20 

4 


30 


$  per  ton 
$2.00 
20.00 
15.00 


23 
4 

27 


20 


23 


12 
10 
4 

26 


20 
30 
6 

56 


23 
30 

53 


10 
20 

25 


We  should  remember  that  while 
these  compounds  do  not  balance  exact- 
ly to  the  standards  they  are  so  near 
them  that  the  animal's  tody  can  be 
depended  upon  to  distribute  the  fac- 
tors to  a  sufficient  degree  for  dry 
stock. 

That  when  corn  ensilage  is  used  In 
place  of  pulp  or  syrup  about  12  pounds 
should  be  used. 

That  corn  silage;  beet  top  silage; 
pulp  and  syrup  are  all  succulent  feeds 
and  no  two  of  them  should  be  fed  In 
the  same  compound. 

That  syrup  Is  a  concentrated  feed  is 

equal  to  oats,  corn,  barley  or  wheat 
(pound  for  pound;  and  should  be  fed 
raw  and  In  such  manner  that  the 
animals  get  only  their  share  for  dry 
stock  nbout  %  pound  to  100  pounds  of 
animal,  one  pound  for  work  horses 
and  1  to  1%  pounds  to  fatling  cattle. 
That  pulp  shouid  be  spread  upon  the 


c  per  day 
2c 
4c 

4%c 


Manure 


5.00 
20.00 


5.00 
15.00 


Manure 


Manure 


15.00 


Manure 


15.00 
5.00 
20.00 


10V2c 

5c    -s    5%c  per  day 

5y2c 
4c 

9%c 

5c    —    41/£c  per  day 

5c 
6c 

11c 

5c  —  6c  per  day 
171/2C 

5c    ±    12%c  per  day 

9c 

2%c 

4c 


Manure 


2.00 
1.50 
15.00 


5c  - 
2c 

2%c 
4%c 


8c     per  day 


8%c 

Manure      5c    rr    3%c  per  day 

5.00  5y2c 
1.50  2%c 

7%c 

Manure      5c    —    2%  per  day 
8.00  4c 
5.00  5c 
9c 

Manure  5c  —  4c  per  day 
8.00  10c 


Manure 


5c 


5c     per  day 


straw  or  hay  and  syrup  is  better  fed 
by  itself  without  being  diluted. 

That  in  these  rations  about  one  third 
of  the  straw  is  supposed  to  be  wasted, 
and  where  pulp  is  spread  on  the  straw 
the  roughage  can  be  reduced. 

That  all  feeding  should  be  done  in 
a  tight  bottomed  feed  rack  or  manger. 

That  these  feed  racks  should  be 
made  in  sections  (say  4  feet  wide  and 
16  feet  long)  and  on  cheap  skids  so 
they  can  be  moved  every  day  and  the 
feeding  should  be  done  on  the  field 
when  the  condition  of  the  ground  will 
permit  so  that  all  the  manure  can  be 
saved  to  the  soil. 


USE  GILTS  TO  PRODUCE 

MORE  PIGS 

Young  Animals  Can  Make  Up  Brood 
Animal  Shortage — How  to  Deter- 
mine Increases  Needed. 

With  a  shortage  of  brood  sows 
throughout  the  country,  gilts  from  the 


Get  Our  Prices— FREE— It  Will  Pay  You 

CHICAGO  HIDE,  FUR  &  WOOL  HOUSE  (Inc.) 

MANUFACTURING   FURRIERS  AND  TANNERS 
"The  Square  Deal  House"  Capital,  $250,000.00 

xtseKmag!n  theuwe°st !  *  DOU8LAS,WY0MING,  U.  S.  A. 


feed  lots  must  be  used  to  obtain  the 
desired  increase  in  the  pig  crop  for 
1918.  Gilts  will  not  produce  as  large 
litters  as  may  be  expected  from 
mature  sows,  but  their  use  in  the 
emergency  is  advisable.  Farmers  us- 
ing gilts  should  breed  slightly  above 
the  prescribed  number  recommended 
in  order  to  insure  the  requisite  in- 
crease in  pigs  in  the  spring. 

Only  the  failure  of  a  State  to  do 
its  part  can  defeat  the  organized 
national  campaign  for  a  15  per  cent 
increase  in  hog  production  next  year, 
now  co-operating  with  the  States  in 
putting  the  program  into  effect.  From 
Missouri,  which  is  asked  for  50  per 
cent  more  hogs,  to  West  Viriginia,  to 
which  is  allotted  on.y  a  5  per  cent 
increase,  the  State  quotas  have  been 
carefully  and  logically  worked  out  ac- 
cording to  the  corn  and  other  feed 
supplies  of  the  States. 

If  farmers  do  not  reach  the  quotas 
set  for  them,  a  more  acute  shortage  of 
pork  products  than  now  prevails  will 
result,  extremely  high  prices  for  hams, 
bacon  and  lard  will  prevail,  consum- 
ers will  suffer  from  the  high  prices 
and  the  shortage  of  necessary  animal 
fats,  and  only  a  few  will  benefit.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  systematized 
program  is  carried  out,  a  market  will 
have  been  provided  for  about  one-third 
of  the  1917  corn  crop,  the  demands  on 
the  country  for  pork  products  can  be 
met  without  strain,  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer should  be  remunerative  under 
the  assistance  pledged  by  the  Food 
Administration,  and  prices  paid  by 
consumers  should  be  reasonable. 


SPECIAL  CALL  TO  ALL 

FARM  BUREAU  MEMBERS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
One  of  the^e  calls  for  the  conscrip- 
tion of  labor  through  methods  similar 
to  those  involved  in  the  conscription 
of  young  men  for  military  duty.  An- 
other calls  for  the  extension  of  fur- 
loughs to  soldiers  so  that  they  may 
work  on  the  farms.  And  the  last 
calls  for  the  importation  of  freign 
labor  for  the  period  of  the  war.  Farm- 
ers are  asked  to  give  their  ideas  and 
how  they  think  these  problems  of 
labor  can  be  met. 

The  time  is  short  and  immediate 
action  must  he  taken  by  the  local 
farm  bureaus  if  every  one  is  given  a 
chance  to  attend  the  local  meetings 
and  help  send  a  representative  to  the 
county  meeting. 

Time  should  be  given  so  that  all 
farm  problems  can  be  discussed  and 
a  report  made  of  local  needs.  We 
think  that  the  letter  of  President  Mc- 
Kay should  be  read  and  each  sug- 
gestion discussed.  Here  is  a  chance 
for  farmers  to  express  themselves  and 
help  work  out  their  own  problems. 
 0  

LABOR  FOR  THE  FARMS 

When  the  government  begins  to  urge 
bigger  crops  than  ever  for  next  year 
the  farmer  will  consider  his  experi- 
ences of  this  year  and  become  discour- 
aged. 

Some  time  ago  we  called  attention 
to  the  loss  of  thousands  of  bushels  of 
potatoes  1n  Idaho.  It  transpired  that 
most  of  theHe  potatoes  were  frozen  on 
the  ground  because  there  was  not 


enough  labor  at  the  right  time  to  save 
them.  And  yet  we  believe  we  are  not 
mistaken  when  we  say  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  these  potatoes  were  only  a 
few  minutes  away  by  automobile  from 
towns  where  patriotic  men  dwelt.  If 
the  citizens  of  these  towns  had 
organized  to  save  the  potatoes  there 
would  have  been  a  much  smaller  loss. 
Instead  the  farmers  were  compelled  to 
depend  upon  whatever  migratory  labor 
they  could  induce  to  work  for  them. 

Next  year  the  harvest  season  will 
present  similar  difficulties.  The  crops 
will  be  big,  but  the  labor  supply  will 
be  limited.  The  patriotism  of  the 
townspeople  then  will  be  tested.  Now 
is  the  time  for  the  townspeople  to 
organize.  In  every  town,  village  and 
hamlet  the  men  who  depend  for  their 
prosperity  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmers  should  begin  to  devise  ways 
and  means  of  making  the  next  harvest 
a  success.  Working  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  state  councils  of  defense 
they  should  prepare  to  provide  labor 
for  the  farmers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  hotel  pro- 
prietor, the  proprietor  of  a  general 
store,  the  barber,  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  hardware  man,  the  school  teacher, 
editor  should  not  do  his  "bit"  in  the 
fields.  Organization  is  all  that  is 
necessary.  The  volunteer  cannot  go 
out  into  the  fields  looking  for  work. 
He  must  know  just  where  he  is  to  go, 
what  he  is  to  do  and  hov  much  he 
will  be  paid.  The  volunteer  must  be 
brought  in  touch  with  the  farmers  of 
his  community. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  advise  how 
such  organization  shall  be  developed 
and  perfected,  but  men  familiar  with 
farming  conditions  can  organize  volun- 
teer labor  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
vastly  the  supply  of  workmen  for  the 
farms  at  the  right  times.  Tribune. 
 0  

I  suppose  not  many  fortunate  by- 
products can  come  out  of  a  war,  but 
if  the  United  States  can  learn  some- 
thing about  saving  out  of  this  war  it 
will  be  worth  the  cost  of  the  war;  I 
mean  the  literal  cost  of  it  in  money 
and  resources.  I  suppose  we  have 
several  times  over  wasted  what  we  are 
now  about  to  spend.  We  have  not 
known  that  there  was  any  limit  to  our 
resources;  we  are  now  finding  out 
that  there  may  be  if  we  are  not  care- 
ful.— President  Wilson. 

 0  

THERE    ARE  OTHERS 

One  of  the  registrars  in  a  Virginia  "| 
country  district  tells  a  story    of    a  I 
negro  man,  obviously  within  the  pre- 
scribed ages  and  of  powerful  physique,  1 
who  turned  up  on    registration  day. 
The  registrar  had  a  good  deal  of  dif- 
ficult y  in  making  the  applicant  under- 
stand the  questions. 

"Do  you  claim  exemption?"  he  ask- 
ed. 

"What's  dat,  suh?" 

"Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  render  military  service — why  you  . 
should  not  fight  your  country's  bat- 
tles?" 

"Oh,  yes,  suh,"  replied  the  applicant, 
much  enllghtend.  "I'se  gun-shy." — 
Exchange. 

 0  

Be  a  real  patrjpt.  Don't  produce  less 
dairy  products,  but  produce  more. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


THE  CARE  OF  SOW  AND  PIGS 

Fred  Smith. 

The  way  to  make  money  in  raising 
hogs  is  to  look  after  them. 

Hogs  count  up  into  money  fast 
these  days.  This  being  a  fact,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  good  care  of  the 
pigs  and  see  that  there  is  no  unnec- 
essary loss  in  rearing  this  profitable 
crop.  The  greatest  problem  of  the 
hog  raiser  is  to  keep  his  pigs  free 
from  indigestion  and  incident  results. 
These  ailments  set  the  little  fellows 
back  and  retard  their  development. 
Pig  diseases  come  largely  from  in- 
sanitary conditions  and  many  times 
ifrom  the  lack  of  exercise  of  both  sow 
and  brood.  If  kept  in  pens,  the  beds 
should  be  disinfected  at  least  one  or 
two  times  a  week  and  if  running  out 
in  pasture  all  should  have  a  dry  place 
in  which  to  sleep,  especially  in  bad 
weather.  All  sour  swills  and  insani- 
tary foods  should  be  kept  from  the 
brood  sow  when  sae  is  nourishing  her 
young.  These  are  bad  enough  for 
other  hogs  if  too  freely  used. 

The  next  care  is  to  provide  feed  for 
the  sow  when  the  brood  is  young. 

Some  good  nourishing  food  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time. 

Bran  lightens  them  up  a  little  and 
this  and  moderate  quantities  of  tank- 
age should  be  given  the  sow  during  the 
time  the  litter  is  making  the  largest 
demands  upon  the  mother  for  their 
liquid  supply  of  food.    After  the  pigs 
feegin  to  eat  other  food,  the  demands 
are  not  so  great  upon  the  source  of 
supply  and  the  sow  will  not  need  so 
much  of  a  variety  of  food.    It  takes 
the  best  of  judgment  to  tell  exactly 
how  much  care  and  feed  a  sow  and 
litter  will  need,  but  this    comes  by 
practice.     The  principle  care  is  to 
keep  the  pigs  growing  and  developing 
and  not  allowing  them   to    have  a 
backset.   If  a  mistake  is  made  at  this 
time,  it  will    lose    money    for  the 
owner.     Like    every    other   kind  of 
young,  pigs  must  be  started  right  and 
Kept   growing   every   day   till  they 
[reach  maturity.    After  reaching  ma- 
turity, they  will  fatten  better  if  their 
development  has  been  uniform. 
I  Nothing  sells  better  than  a  lot  of 
.hogs  of  uniform  size.    It  is  well  to 
save  every  pig  in  a  litter  for  therein 
.is  the  basis  of  more  future  profit  than 
kin  almost  any  other  kind  of  stock. 
 o  

WHY  KEEP  SHEEP  ON 

THE  FARM? 
Here  are  thirty  reasons  why  sheep 
lid  be  kept  on  the  rarm.     H.  J. 
laitt  was  awarded  first  prize  in  a 
est  for  the  most    accurate  and 
fetes t  number  of  reasons  for  keep- 
sheep  on  the  farm, 
try  the  average  American  farmer 
aid  keep  at  least  some  sheep  upon 
premises: 
The  initial  investment  in  founda- 
stock  is  small. 

Expensive    buildings    are  not 
Bssary.  * 
Expensve  machinery  is  not  re- 
Less  productive  land  can  be  util- 

Sheep  will  eat  and  relish  almost 
class  of  weeds. 

By  eating  "ragwort"  the  source 
picton"  cattle  disease   is  elimin- 

By  cleaning  out  the  fence  rows 
destroy  the  winter  protection 
iny  injurious  insects. 
Due  to  the  fineness  of  the  masti- 
of  their  food,  very  few  weed 
are  found  in  sheep  droppings. 
Sheep  are  of  great  value  In  clear- 
brush  land. 

Sheep  are  dual  purpose  animals. 
Crop  yields  are  increased  by 
constant  and  uniform  distribution 
1ch  manure. 

The  excreta  Qf  sheep  is  rich  in 
Jgren  and  potassium. 

Less  plant  food  is  removed  from 
soil  by  sheep  than  by  grain  crops. 
The  cost  of    maintenance  is 

Sheep  make  profitable  use  of 


fodder  left  in  corn  fields  after  corn  is 
harvested. 

16.  Sheep  can  be  maue  marketable 
without  grain. 

17.  Wool  and  lambs  are  more  easily 
transported  than  grain  crops. 

18.  Rapid  and  frequent  monetary 
returns. 

19.  Reasonably  large  percentages 
of  profits  under  normal  conditions. 

20.  Wool  and  mutton  advanced  in 
price  before  the  war  and  a  sudden 
drop  in  value  is  not  to  be  expected. 

21.  Less  labor'  is  required  on  a 
sheep  farm  than  on  a  grain  farm. 

22.  Labor  on  the  fan.*  is  more  even- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  year. 

23.  Sheep  reouire  little  care  except 
during  the  usual  slack  periods. 

24.  Children  as  a  rule  like  sheep 
and  this  is  a  good  time  to  develop 
,ruture  shepherds. 

25.  A  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm 
furnishes  a  fresh  supply  of  meat  at 
any  time  of  the  year. 

26.  Because  of  the  comparatively 
low  cost  per  animal,  sheep  are  more 
easily  improved  than  most  other  types 
of  livestock. 

27.  Sheep  are  more  prolific  than 
horses  and  cat^e. 

28.  The  western  sheep  ranches  are 
rapidly  disappearing  and  it  is  up  to 
the  small  farmers  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. ' 

29.  The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  increasing,  whi1'^  'be  number 
of  sheep  is  steadily  decreasing. 

30.  As  a  patriotic  duty  in  the 
present  world  crisis,  we  must  produce 
more  wool  and  mutton. 


THE  FARMERS'  MEDICINE  CHEST 

By  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 
While  the  trained  veterinarian 
should  and  no  doubt  will  be  employed 
wherever  possible  for  all  serious  at- 
tacks of  disease,  the  farmer  must  be 
prepared  to  know  how  to  relieve  sick 
and  suffering  animals  v  hen  emerg- 
ency requires. 

Often  the  veterinarian  cannot  come 
"right  away"  and  at  such  times  a 
dose  or  two  of  appropriate  medicine 
may  save  life,  or  prevent  an  attack 
from  going  to  far  before  the  vet- 
erinarian can  prescribe.  For  these 
reasons  we  list  needed  drugs  and  of- 
fer a  few  hints  as  to  proper  use. 

The  drugs  to  be  mentioned  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  way  of  children 
and  where  they  will  not  freeze  nor 
be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight.  Each 
should  be  labeled,  and  if  poisonous, 
that,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  drug, 
should  be  plainly  shown  upon  the 
label.  Keep  powdered  drugs  in  tight- 
ly closed  Mason  jars,  else  they  will 
soon  -lose  their  strength.  Fluid 
medicines  may  be  kept  in  the  orig- 
inal bottles,  or  in  stoppered  bottles, 
such  as  druggists  use.  Also  keep 
on  hand  a  few  clean  quart,  pint  and 
half-pint  and  smaller  bottles  with 
new  corks  for  each  and  some  small 
tin  boxes  or  wide-mouthed  bottles  for 
ointment.  There  will  be  needed,  too, 
a  glass  graduate  for  the  measuring 
of  doses,  scales  for  weighing,  a  glass 
funnel  for  filling  bottles,  a  medicine 
dropper  and  a  small  mortar  with 
pestle  for  mixing  and  powdering 
drugs.  A  flour  sitter  also  comes  in 
handy,  as  does  a  slab  of  plate  glass 
and  a  spatula  for  the  making  of  oint- 
ments. Experts  also  keep  on  hand 
some  large  and  small  gelatine  cap- 
sules for  the  administration  of  drugs. 

In  giving  medicines  the  following 
measures  will  be  found  approxi- 
mately correct: 

1  teaspoon  holds  about  1  dram. 

1  dessertspoon  holds  about  2  drams. 

1  tablespoon  holds  about  %  ounce. 

1  wineglass  holds  about  2  ounces. 

1  coffee  cup  holds  n  to  8  ounces. 

1  tumbler  holds  about  8  ounces  (% 
pint). 

The  drugs  to  be  kept  on  hand  may 
well  be  listed  according  to  their  spe- 
cial work  or  purposes  as  follows: 

Fever — Keep  on  hand  powdered 
saltpeter  to  give  for  fever,  founder, 


lymphangitis  (milk  leg)  and  garget. 
Dose,  1  to  4  teaspoonfuls  in  water  or 
feed.  In  founder  give  2  to  8  table- 
spoonfuls  2  or  3  times  daily.  Vet- 
erinarians also  give  small  doses  of 
tincture  of  aconite.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous poison  and  should  have  a 
place  only  in  the  medicine  chest  of 
an  expert. 

Udder  Troubles — Keep  on  hand 
fresh  lard,  or  lanolin,  and  %  pint 
each  of  fluid  extracts  of  poke  root  and 
belladonna.  Mix  1  teaspoonful  of 
each  of  these  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of 
lard  or  lanolin  to  rub  on  the  udder 
in  garget.  In  severe  cases  add  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  turpentine.  Iodine  oint- 
ment also  will  be  needed  for  swellings 
and  obstinate  sores,  and  glycerine  in 
which  a  little  tannic  acid  is  mixed 
for  chaps  and  cracks;  or  balsam  of 
Peru  or  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
for  sores. 

 o  

CONCERNING  HOGS 
War  Importance  of  Meat. 

Meat  is  a  necessary  part  of  human 
"balanced  ration." 

Meat,  being  concentrated,  makes  an 
ideal  kind  of  export  food. 

Fat  is  not  only  an  important  part 
of  the  human  diet,  but  is  essential  in 
the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

Fat  plus  lye  makes  soap  and  gly- 
cerine.   Glycerine  plus  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acid  makes  nitroglycerine. 
The  Meat  Situation. 

Meat  stocks  are  low.  Dressed  beef 
is  in  full  supply  now,  but  meat  animals 
as  a  whole  show  a  decrease.  The 
United  States  is  about  6,000,000  hogs 
short  of  last  year's  supply.  Lard 
stock  are  32  to  35  per  cent  lower 
than  last  year.  The  Allies  are  32,000,- 
000  hogs  below  normal.  This  European 
shortage  totals  one-hal,?  of  the  hog 
population  of  the  United  States. 
Why   Hogs  Were  Selected. 

To  make  up  the  meat  and  fat  short- 
age and  insure  the  necessary  future 
supply  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  has  selected  hogs. 

a.  Almost  all  farmers  have  had 
hog  feeding  experience. 

b.  It  takes  less  capital  to  increase 
the  swine  breeding  herd  than  is  true 
with  cattle.  „ 

c.  Hogs  multply  more  rapidly  and 
mature  more  quickly  than  cattle. 

d.  There  is  a  950,000,000  bushel 
corn  increase,  and  a  hay  shortage. 

e.  There  are  not  sufficient  refrig- 
erator boats  to  carry  the  required 
amount  of  export  meat  if  it  were  sent 
as  frozen  beef,  nor  sufficient  apparatus 
to  carry  it  frozen  from  seaboards  to 
Cities  or  from  camps  to  trenches. 

f.  Cured  pork  can  be  transported 
quite  easily. 

Government  Action. 

The  Food  Administration  realizes 
that  no  farmer  feels  jusified  or  is 
justified  in  enlarging  one  branch  of 
his  business  until  given  some  assur- 
ance that  such  change  will  be  profit- 
able. Wherefore  the  government 
action. 

These  rules  aim  to: 

a.  Assure  a  fair  profit  to  producer. 

b.  Assure  a  fair  price  to  consumer. 

c.  Regulate  and  control  the  profit 
of  packer  and  middleman. 

d.  Eliminate  speculation. 

The  Action  taken  states  that  in  so 
far  as  the  government  can  help: 

a.  Price  of  average  packer  droves, 
Chicago,  will  not  go  below  $15.50  per 
cwt. 

b.  Next  Year's  pigs  will  be  valued 
and  sold  at  a  price  per  cwt.  which 
equals  the  average  value  of  each  thir- 
teen bushels  of  corn  fed  to  those  hogs. 

c.  The  profits  of  the  five  big  pack- 
ers will  be  limited  to  2%  per  cent 
"turnover,"  or  "clean  up"  with  a  maxi- 
mum of  9  per  cent  for  the  year.  This 
9  per  cent  includes  the  interest  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

d.  The  market  will  be  a  five  day 
affair  instead  of  a  two  day. 

Rules  a  and  b  above  are  not  guaran- 
tees backed  by  money;  neither  are 
they  promises  of  the  packers.  They 
are  merely  the  statements  of  the 
powerful  Food  Administration  which 
means  to  be  fair  to  the  people;  the 
statements  of  the  government  of  a 
fighting  nation  which  needs  pork. 

Methods  for  carrying  out  these 
rules: 

a.    The  Food  Administration,  buy- 
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ing  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Red  Cross, 
Belgian  Relief  and  Allies,  purchases 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  pork 
supplies.  Such  a  customer  has  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  market. 

b.  Food  Administration  suggestions 
to  the  packers  stopped  the  decline 
in  hog  prices  in  November,  although 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
in  December. 

c.  If  the  packers  are  allowed  2*£ 
per  cent  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  they 
will  be  interested  in  making  prices 
high  and  stretching  each  hog  over  as< 
many  dollars  as  the  consuming  trade 
will  stand. 

•d.  An  abnormal  demand  and  a 
diminishing  supply. 

In  General. 

All  future  markets  are  really  an  un- 
known quantity.  The  Government, 
however,  is  behind  the  hog  market 
and  should  make  it  comparatively 
steadier  than  the  others. 

With  corn  as  the  yardstick  for  mea- 
suring hog  prices  the  hog  man  should 
be  sa,fe. 

Hog  men  in  general  are  breeding 
more  sows. 

The  government  needs  pork.  As 
Americans  we  are  the  government. 
From  that  standpoint  we  should  be 
ready  to  produce  pork,  profit  or  no 
profit.  If  the  boys  go  to  be  the  best 
soldiers  they  know  how  to  be,  let  us 
be  the  best  citizens  and  farmers  that 
we  know  how  to  be. 

The  most  economical  way  of  ship- 
ping stock  to  market  is  in  carload 
lots. 

 o  

POLITE 

"The  escaped  convict  was  a  very 
polite  fellow." 
"How  so?" 

"He  left  behind  him  a  note  for  the 
warden  asking  to  be  excused  for  the 
liberty  he  was  taking." 
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MANY  USES  FOR  HONEY 

William  P.  Kennedy. 
From  bread  to  icings  and  sauces, 
from  muffins  to  preserved  fruit, 
candies  and  popcorn  balls,  the  house- 
keeper of  today  may  use  honey  in- 
stead of  sugar  or  molasses  in  her 
cookery  with  many  advantages. 

Cake  in  which  honey  is  used  will 
keep  much  longer  than  that  made  with 
sugar.  A  honey  cake  made  with  but- 
ter, for  instance,  will  retain  its  qual- 
ity until  the  butter  grows  rancid,  and 
one  made  without  butter  will  keep 
fresh  for  months.  Honey  is  especial- 
ly useful,  therefore,  in  recipes  where 
no  butter  is  used. 

Icings  made  witn  honey  have  the 
same  advantages  and  have  been  found 
at  the  end  of  several  months  to  be  as 
soft  and  in  as  good  condition  as  when 
first  made. 

Preserving  fruits  with  honey  is  a 
novelty  and  delicacy. 

Honey  can  be  satisfactorily  used  for 
sweetening  lemonade  and  other  fruit 
drinks.  Syrup  of  any  kind  is  more 
convenient  for  this  purpose  than  un- 
dissolved sugar  and  when  charged 
water  is  to  be  added  it  has  a  further 
advantage  since  it  has  less  tendency 
to  expel  the  gas.  It  is  the  custom  of 
many  housewives  to  keep  a  syrup  for 
this  purpose,  particular  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  a  variety  can  be  secured  by 
occasionally  using  honey. 

Nutrition  experts  say  that  though 
it  has  not  been  determined  that  honey 
has  any  great  medicinal  advantage,  it 
has  a  strong  value  as  a  wholesome, 
useful  foodstuff,  well  worthy  of  a 
more  extended  use,  not  only  because 
it  is  agreeable  and  economical  in  it- 
self, but  also  because  it  introduces  a 
pleasing  variety  and  thus  makes  the 
diet  more  appetizing  and  consequently 
more  wholesome. 

Since  the  principal  ingredient  of 
honey  is  sugar,  it  must  be  classed 
with  the  fuel  foods,  which  supply  the 
body  with  heat  and  energy,  rather 
than  with  those  whose  function  is  to 
build  and  repair  the  body,  that  is,  the 
"tissue  formers." 

It  is  worth  remembering  that  a 
1  tablespoonful  of  honey,  weighing 
about  an  ounce,  furnishes  the  body 
the  same  amount  of  energy  as  would 
be  supplied  by  one  and  one-fourth 
ounce  molasses,  or  by  five-sixths  of 
an  ounce  of  sugar,  or  by  a  little  less 
than  an  ounce  of  such  preserves  as 
orange  marmalade. 

The  difference  between  the  whole- 
sale prices  of  comb  honey  and  of  ex- 
tracted honey  are  much  greater  than 
those  between  the  retail  prices.  A 
pound  of  extracted  honey  in  a  jar 
usually  sells  at  retail  for  about  the 
'  same  as  the  average  section  of  cone 
honey  which  has  a  net  weight  of  four- 
teen ounces.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wholesale  price  of  cone  honey  ''is 
usually  about  fifty  per  cent  higher 
than  that  of  extracted  honey.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  producer  or 
cone  honey  does  far  more  of  the  work 
of  getting  his  product  ready  for  the 
final  market  than  does  the  producer 
of  extracted  honey.  Now  that  ex- 
tractor! honey  is  usually  pure  because 
of  government  safeguards,  and  of 
good  quality,  the  advantage  of  comb 
honey  lies  chiefly  in  its  attractiveness 
to  the  eye. 

When  the  housewife  is  about  to 
substitute  honey  for  common  sugar 
some  gauge  is  useful.  A  cupful  of 
honey  corresponds  to  a  little  more 
than  a  cupful  of  cane  sugar,  hence 
if  H  Bafe  to  estimate  that  a  cupful  of 
honfv  will  sweeten  a  dish  just  about 
;\n  mucfa  as  a  cupful  of  sugar.  Be- 
sides the  sugars  there  is  about  one- 
fifth  of  a  cupful  of  water  in  a  cupful 
of  honey.  Theoretically,  therefore,  in 
making  rake,  one  should  substitute 
honey  for  s-ncnr  cupful  for  cupful  and 
for  each  cupful  of  honey  used  one- 
fifth  cupful  lesH  of  milk  or  other 
Uniiirl  which  the  recipe  calls  for. 

Rome  of  the  honoy  recipes  tested 
in  the  government  laboratories  and 
approved  by  the  nutrition  and  domes- 
tic science  experts  are  given  here. 


Steamed  Brown  Bread. 

1  cup  yellow  cornmeal,  2  cups 
graham  flour,  2-3  cup  honey,  2  cups 
sour  milk,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1%  tea- 
spoon soda,  1  tablespoon  boiling  water, 
1  cup  raisins. 

Mix  together  the  meal,  flour  and 
salt;  add  the  sour  milk  and  the  honey 
and  then  add  the  soda  dissolved  in  the 
boiling  water,  and  the  raisins.  Steam 
3  hours  in  covered  receptacles  which 
should  not  be  more  than  2-3  full  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cooking. 

Bran  Brown  Bread. 

1  cup  white  or  whole-wheat  flour, 
1  teaspoon  soda,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1 
cup  bran,  y2  cup  honey,  1  cup  sour 
milk,  y2  cup  raisins,  floured. 

Sift  together  the  flour,  soda  and  salt 
and  add  the  other  ingredients.  Steam 
3  hours  or  bake  40  minutes  in  a  slow 
oven.  If  the  amount  of  milk  is  in- 
creased by  half,  the  bread  is  more  del- 
icate and  has  a  somewhat  higher  food 
value. 

Honey  and  Nut  Bran  Muffins. 

%  cup  honey,  1  cup  flour,  %  to  % 
teaspoon  soda,  %  teaspoon  salt,  2 
cups  bran,  1  tablespoon  melted  but- 
ter, 1  y2  cups  milk,  %  cup  finely  chop- 
ped English  walnuts. 

Sift  together  the  flour,  soda  and  salt 
and  mix  them  with  the  bran.  Add  the 
other  ingredients  and  bake  for  25  or 
30  minutes  in  a  hot  oven  in  gem  tins. 
This  will  make  16  large  muffins. 

Honey  and  Nut  Sandwich 

Mix  the  honey  with  pecan  meats 
or  almonds  minced  and  make  into 
sandwiches  with  small  baking-powder 
biscuits. 

Honey  and  Cream  Cheese  Sandwich. 

Mix  honey  with  cream  cheese  and 
use  a  filling  for  bread  or  baking- 
powder  biscuit  sandwiches.  Chopped 
nut  may  be  added  to  the  honey  and 
cheese  if  desired. 

Butter  Honey  Cake. 

1%  cups  honey,  y2  cup  butter,  3  egg 
yolks,  5  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons  ground 
cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1%  tea- 
spoon soda,  2  tablespoons  orange 
flower  water  (water  may  be  substitu- 
ed),  whites  of  3  eggs. 

Rub  together  the  honey  and  butter; 
add  the  unbeaten  yolks  and  beat  thor- 
oughly. Add  the  flour  sifted  with  the 
cinnamon  and  salt,  and  the  soda  dis- 
solved in  the  water.  Beat  the  mix- 
ture thoroughly  and  add  the  well-beat- 
en whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  in  shal- 
low tins  and  cover  with  frosting  made 
as  follows: 

Frosting. 

Grated  rind  1  orange,  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  1  tablespoon  orange 
juice,  1  egg  yolk,  confectioner's  sugar. 

Mix  all  the  ingredients  but  the  su- 
gar and  allow  the  mixture  to  stand 
for  an  hour.  Strain  and  add  confect- 
ioner's sugar  until  the  fosting  is  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  be  spread  on  the 
cake. 

Soft  Honey  Cake. 

%  cup  butter,  1  cup  honey,  1  egg, 
y»  cup  sour  milk,  1  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  teaspoon  gin- 
ger, 4  cups  flour. 

Rub  the  butter  and  the  honey  to- 
gether; add  the  egg,  well  beaten,  then 
the  sour  milk  and  the  flour  sifted  with 
the  soda  and  spices.  Bake  in  a  shal- 
low pan. 

Yellow  Honey  Cake 

y2  cup  sugar,  2  egg  yolks,  2-3  cup 
honey,  %  teaspon  cinnamon,  %  tea- 
spoon cloves,  1%  cups  flour. 

Sift  together  the  flour  and  the 
spices.  Mix  the  sugar  and  egg  yolks, 
add  the  ho'ney,  and  then  the  flour 
gradually.  Roll  out  thin,  moisten  the 
surface  with  egg  white  and  mark  In- 
to small  squares.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Honey  Cookies. 

%  cup  honoy,  2-3  cup  sugar,  %  cup 
milk,  3  tablespoons  lard,  2  egg  yolks, 
4  cups  flour,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  1  tea- 
spoon ground  cinnamon,  y2  cup  fine- 
ly chopped  almonds,  %  teaspoon  soda 
or  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Bring  the  first  four  ingredients  to 
the  boiling  point  and  allow  the  mix- 
ture to  cool.    Sift  together  the  flour, 


Buy  The  Tractor 


THAT  IS  A  SUCCESS  AND  INSURES  PROFIT.  The  Bean 
Tract  Pull  TRACTOR  is  an  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR.  You 
can  Plow,  Plant,  Cultivate,  Disc,  Harrow,  Drill,  Haul,  Har- 
vest.    In  fact  it  does  all  Farm  Work  usually  done  with  horses. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Bean  Tract  Pull  TRACTOR  as  it  is 
made  of  the  very  Best  of  Material.  Equipped  with  NEW 
DEPARTURE  BALL  BEARING  AND  HYATT  ROLLER 
BEARINGS. 

$25.00  FREE  SERVICE 

Each  purchaser  is  furnished  free  a  $25.00  service  coupon  book 
which  entitles  you  to  exactly  that  much  service. 

Call  at  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information  or  a  post  card 
will  bring  it.     Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO  WYOMING 


NEVADA 


cinnamon  and  soda  or  baking  powder. 
Combine  all  the  igredients.  Roll  the 
dough  out  thin  on  a  floured  board.  Cut 
out  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  on 
tins  which  have  been  greased  and 
floured. 

Nougat  Wafers. 

y2  cup  butter,  1  cup  brown  sugar, 
y2  cup  milk,  %  cup  bread  flour,  4  tea- 
spoons ginger  or  2  teaspoons  powder- 
ed cardamon  or  aniseed. 

Rub  together  the  butter  and  the 
sugar  and  add  alternately  the  milk 
and  the  flour,  sifted  with  the  spices. 
Spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  on  the  bot- 
tom of  an  iverted  dripping  pan  or  on 
fiat  tins  made  for  the  purpose.  Mark 
off  into  pieces  about  an  inch  wide 
and  four  inches  long  and  put  together 
in  pairs  with  filling  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Honey  Nougat  Filling. 

1  cup  sugar,  y2  cup  honey,  %  cup 
water,  2  egg  whites. 

Boil  the  sugar,  water  and  honey  to- 
gether until  the  syrup  makes  a  thread 
when  dropped  from  a  spoon.  Beat 
the  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  and  pour  the 
syrup  over  them.  Put  the  dish  hold- 
ing the  mixture  in  a  place  where  it 
will  keep  warm  but  not  cook  rapidly. 
Beat  it  until  it  will  hold  its  shape. 
Honey  Pudding. 

y2  cup  honey,  6  ounces  breadcrumbs, 
y2  cup  milk,  rind  %  lemon,  y2  tea- 
spoon ginger  2  egg  yolks,  2  table- 
spoons butter,  2  egg  whites. 

Mix  the  honey  and  the  breadcrumbs 
and  add  the  milk,  seasoning  and  yolks 
of  the  eggs.  Beat  the  mixture  thor- 
oughly and  add  the  butter  and  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  well  beaten.  Steam 
for  about  2  hours  in  a  pudding  mold 
which  is  not  more  than  %  full. 
Honey  Mousse 

4  eggs,  1  cup  hot  honey,  1  pint 
cream. 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly  and  pour  over 
them  the  hot  honey.  Cook  until  the 
mixture  thickens.  When  it  is  cool 
add  the  cream,  whipped.  Put  the  mix- 
ture into  a  mold,  pack  in  salt  and  ice 
and  let  It  stand  3  or  4  hours. 

Honey  Ice  Cream. 

1  qunrt  thin  cream,  %  cup  honey. 

Mix  ingredients  and  freeze. 
Currants. 


COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

Bar-le-Duc  currants,  an  article  of 
commerce  often  made  with  honey,  sell 
for  a  relatively  high  price,  in  part, 
no  doubt  because  of  the  large  amount 
of  labor  involved  in  preparing  themj 
The  seeds  are  removed  from  the  cum 
rant  by  a  method  which  mutilates  the? 
fruit  very  slightly;  the  fruit  is  then] 
preserved  in  honey  or  sugar  syrupj 
Those  who  wish  to  take  the  time  to 
preserve  currants  In  this  way  wtil 
find  that  a  convenient  method  of  raj 
moving  the  seeds  is  to  slit  each  cur| 
rant  and  remove  the  seed  with  a 
needle.  After  this  is  done  weigh  the 
currants  and  take  an  equal  weight* 
of  honey.  Bring  the  honey  to  the 
boiling  point,  add  the  currants  and 
allow  them  to  cook  two  or  three  min- 
utes, or  until  the  skins  are  tender* 
being  careful  not  to'  let  the  mixture' 
boil  violently  because  this  is  likely  to, 
destroy  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  If  the- 
currants  are  so  juicy  as  to  liquify 
the  honey  too  much  they  may  be  re» 
moved  and  the  syrup  reduced  to  the 
desired  consistency,  after  which  the 
currants  may  be  replaced. 

Cranberries. 

A  very  good  preserve  may  bo  made; 
from  cranberries  and  honey,  which 
will  remain  in  good  condition  for  a 
long  time.  Take  equal  weight  of 
cranberries,  honey  and  water.  Cook 
the  berries  in  the  honey  and  water 
until  the  skins  are  soft.  Remove  the 
berries  and  boil  down  the  syrup  until 
just  enough  remains  to  cover  the  ber- 
ries. Pour  into  glasses  and  cover  as 
you  would  jelly.  The  appearance  of 
the  cranberry  is  improved  i,f  it  Is 
pricked  several  times  before  cooking 
and  if  the  cooking  is  low  at  first. 
Strawberries 

Take  equal  woiRhts  of  strawberries 
and  honey.  Mix  the  two  and  dry  in 
the  sun,  or  preferably  in  a  warm 
oven;  put  into  carefully  sterilized 
glasses  and  cover  with  paraffin. 
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Apples 

2  quarts  apples  cut  in  small  pieces, 
2  cups  honey,  1  cup  vinegar,  1  tea- 
spoon cinnamon. 

Heat  the  honey,  vinegar  and  cinna- 
mon together  and  cook  the  apples,  a 
few  at  a  time,  in  the  syrup  until  they 
become  transparent.  Pour  over  the 
apples  the  syrup  which  remains  after 
all  the  fruit  is  cooked. 

Honey  Icing. 

1  cup  granulated  sugar,  %  cup 
water,  *4  cup  honey,  1  egg  white. 

Boil  together  the  sugar  and  water 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  add  the 
honey,  taking  precautions  to  prevent 
the  mixture  from  boiling  over,  as  it 
is  likely  to  do.  Cook  until  drops  of 
the  syrup  keep  their  form  when 
poured  into  cold  water.  Beat  the 
white  qf  the  egg  until  stiff  and  when 
the  syrup  has  cooled  slightly  pour 
over  the  egg,  beating  the  mixture 
continuously  until  it  will  hold  its 
shape.  This  frosting  is  suitable  to 
use  between  layers  of  cake.  It  is 
rather  too  soft  for  the  top.  It  re- 
mains in  good  condition  and  soft 
enough  to  be  spread  for  many  weeks 
and  therefore  can  be  made  in  large 
quantities  for  use  as  needed. 

Sauce  for  Ice  Cream. 

2  tablespoons  butter,  2  teaspoons 
cornstarch,  %  cup  honey. 

Cook  together  the  cornstarch  and 
butter  thoroughly,  being  careful  not 
to  brown  them.  Add  the  honey  and 
cook  the  mixture  until  it  becomes 
hard  when  dropped  into  cold  water 
and  until  all  taste  of  raw  cornstarch 
has  been  removed. 

Pudding  Sauce. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  add- 
ed to  the  above  sauce  its  consistency 
is  entirely  changed.  It  becomes  thin- 
ner and  cannot  be  made  brittle  even 
by  dropping  into  cold  water.  It  is 
suitable  for  serving  on  various  kinds 
of  pudding. 

Strawberry  Sauce. 
T  Strawberry  sauce  for  pudding  or 
boiled  rice,  which  is  usually  made"  by 
mixing  butter,  sugar  and  mashed  ber- 
ries, is  a  good  means  of  securing  the 
strawberry  flavor  at  times  when  ber- 
ries are  too  high  priced  to  be  used  in 
large  quantities.  The  substitution  of 
honey  for  sugar  is  practical.  It  obvi- 
ates one  of  the  chfei  difficulties  of 
making  this  sauce, — the  tendency  to 
curdle. 

2  tablespoons  butter,  2-3  cup  mashed 
strawberries,  V2  cup  honey. 

Beat  together  the  honey  and  butter. 
Add  the  strawberries  slowly,  keeping 
the  mixture  cool  by  setting  the  dish 


Preserve  Your 
Harnesses 

After  harnesses  have  been 
used  all  summer  in  dry  and 
wet  weather,  they  lose  a  lot  of 
their  strength  and  pliability. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  use 
a  good  mineral  oil,  like 

DUCK- BACK 
Harness  Oil 

■before  putting  them  away 
for  winter  or  continuing  their 
use.  This  oil  lias  a  healing  ef- 
fect on  leather,  and  being  a 
mineral  oil,  keeps  rats  and 
mice  from  gnawing  harnesses. 
Order  a  can  today  from  your 
dealer. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT   LAKE    CITY,  UTAH 


in  water.  Serve  on  boiled  rice  or  cot- 
tage pudding. 

Nougat. 

3-8  cup  honey  %  cup  brown  sugar, 
1  pound  almonds,  2  egg  whites. 

Boil  the  honey  and  sugar  together 
until  drops  of  the  mixture  hold  their 
shape  until  poured  into  cold  water. 
Add  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  well 
beaten.  Cook  very  slowly,  stirring 
constantly  until  the  mixture  becomes 
brittle  when  dropped  into  water.  Add 
the  almonds  and  cool  under  a  weight. 

The  candy  shomd  be  broken  into 
pieces  or  may  be  cut  and  wrapped  in 
waxed  paper. 

Honey  Fudge. 

2  cups  sugar,  1-3  cup  honey,  1-3  cup 
water,  2  egg  whites,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Boil  together  the  sugar,  honey  and 
water  until  the  syrup  spins  a  thread 
when  dropped  from  the  ppoon.  Pour 
the  syrup  over  the  well-beaten  whites 
of  the  eggs,  beating  continuously  un- 
til the  mixture  crystalizes,  adding  the 
flavoring  after  the  mixture  has  cooled 
a  little.  Drop  in  small  pieces  on  but- 
tered or  paraffin  paper. 

Honey  Caramels 

2  cups  granulated  sugar,  %  cup 
cream  or  milk,  %  cup  butter,  %  cup 
honey. 

Mix  the  ingredients.  Heat  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Then 
cook  without  stirring  until  a  firm  ball 
can  be  formed  from  a  little  of  the 
mixture  dropped  into  cold  water.  Beat 
the  mixture  until  it  crystalizes.  Pour 
into  buttered  pans  and  cut  into 
squares.  Pecan  meats  improve  these 
caramels. 

Honey  Popcorn  Balls. 

Heat  honey  carefully.  Dip  popped 
corn  into  the  hot  honey.  Shape  into 
balls  and  cool..  Honey  popcorn  balls 
absorb  moisture  on  standing  in  the 
air.  They  must,  therefore,  be  kept 
very  closely  covered  or  reheated  and 
dried  before  being  used. 


taining  the  expected  conditions  over 
the  route.  The  occasion  demands  the 
utmost  care  to  prevent  losses  of  food 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  self-interest 
but  as  a  patriotic  duty.  WATCH 
THE  WEATHER  FORECASTS. 
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A    HANDY  LIST 

Figures  giving  the  food  supplies  of 
the  world  tell  us  that  in  1918  America 
will  more  and  more  be  called  on  to 
share  with  a  hungry  world  what  she 
can  spare  from  her  own  board.  This 
can  be  done  by  substituting  other 
foods  not  needed  for  shipping.  Some- 
times it  is  hard  to  think  of  that  sub- 
stitute. Why  not  prepare  a  list  to 
hang  on  the  kitchen  cabinet  to  be 
used  for  ready  reference  when  in 
doubt.  Let  the  list  below  grow  with 
your  experiments. 

Meat  Substitutes. 

Poultry,  Rabbit,  Fish,  Eggs,  Cheese 
Dishes,  Baked  Beans,  Bean  Loaf,  Nut 
Loaf,  Bean  Soup,  Milk  Soup,  Chowd- 
ers and  Milk. 

Wheat  Bread  Substitutes. 

Corn  Bread,  Brown  Bread,  Oat- 
cakes, Buckwheat  Cakes,  Hominy, 
Potato  Biscuit,  Rye  Bread,  Potatoes 
and  Rice. 

 o  

SAVE  THE  FOOD— WATCH 

THE  WEATHER  FORECASTS 

Immense  losses  of  food  products, 
occasioned  by  freezing  and  other  in- 
jurious weather  conditions,  occur  an- 
nually that  may,  with  proper  pre- 
cautions, be  avoided.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  of  shipments  by  rail  during  the 
winter  season.  The  Weather  Bureau 
issues  forecasts  daily,  and  special 
warnings  as  occasion  demands,  giving 
information  of  expected  weather  con- 
ditions, including  frosts,  cold  waves, 
high  winds,  and  heavy  rains  or  snows. 
During  the  winter  season,  officials  in 
charge  of  nearly  all  Weather  Bureau 
stations  issue  daily  what  are  known 
as  "Shippers'  Forecasts,"  giving  the 
minimum  temperature  expected  to  oc- 
cur within  a  shipping  radius  of  ,from 
24  to  36  hours  from  the  station. 
These  forecasts  are  published  on  pos- 
tal cards,  and  will  be  mailed  to  ship- 
pers on  application  to  the  nearest 
Weather  Bureau  office.  Careful  watch 
of  these  forecasts  and  warnings  will 
often  enable  the  shippers  to  avoid 
losses,  either  by  expediting  or  delay- 
ing shipments  or  taking  extra  pre- 
cautions to  protect  goods  from  injury. 
More  definite  information  as  to  ex- 
pected conditions  may  be  obtained  by 
calling  up  the  Weather  Bureau  Office. 
No  shipment  of  considerable  length 
should  be  made  without  first  ascer- 


WEEKLY    MARKET  REVIEW 

Ogden,  Utah. — Union  Stock  Yards, 
Ogden,  Week  Ending  December  24th. 
Livestock  market  steady.  Cattle — re- 
ceipts, 1,714;  market  steady  through- 
out week;  choice  steers,  $9.00@10.00; 
good,  $8.00@9.00;  feeders,  $7.00@8.00; 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.00@7.50; 
fair  to  good,  $6.00@7.00;  canners, 
$4-00@5.00;  feeder  cows,  $5.00@6.00; 
veal  calves,  $9.00@10.00. 

Hogs — receipts,  1,362;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $15.50;  hulk  of  sales, 
$15.40. 

Sheep — receipts,  4,588;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15.00@16.00;  ewes, 
$9.00@10.00. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Dec.  27. 

North  Salt  Lake. — Cattle — receipts, 
86;  no  change  in  prices. 

Hogs — Receipts,  none;  choice  hogs, 
$15.50@15.75;  mixed,  160  lbs.  and  up, 
$15.00@15.50. 

Sheep — No  receipts. 

Kansas  City. 
Kansas  City, — Hogs — receipts,  4,000; 
steady.  Bulk,  ?16.50@17.10;  heavy, 
$16.90@17.20;  packers  and  butchers, 
$16.50@17.10;  light,  $16.00@17.00; 
pigs,  13.00@15.50. 

Cattle — receipts,  4,000;  steady. 
Prime  fed  steers,  $12.uu@$14.50;  dress- 
ed beet  steers,  $11.00@12.50;  western 
steers,  $8.75@11.75;  cows,  $6.00@9.50; 
heifers",  $6.50  @  10.50;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $7.00@11.25;  bulls,  $6.75@ 
8.75;  calves,  $6.75@13.00. 

Sheep — receipts,  3,000;  steady. 
Lambs,  $15.25@16.15;  yearlings,  $13.00 
&U.10;  weathers,  $11.00@13.00;  ewes, 
$9.00@11.50. 

 o  

BUREAU  OF  MARKETS  BEGINS 

NATION-WIIDE  FOOD  SURVEY 

The  most  comprehensive  inventory 
of  food  resources  in  the  United  States 
ever  made — the  war  emergency  food 
survey  provided  for  by  Congress — has 
begun,  the  first  batch  of  the  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  million  schedules 
or  questionaries  having  been  placed  in 
the  mails.  The  Bureau  of  Markets  was 
commisisoned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  out  the  big  stock- 
taking enterprise,  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  other  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment. This  survey  will  touch  every 
dealer  in  food  and  food  materials,  every 
food  manufacturer,  and  every  holder  of 
substantial  quantities  of  foods  in  the 
country  except  the  family,  requiring 
them  to  report  stocks  which  they  have 
on  hand  December  31,  1917.  A  separ- 
ate schedule  will  be  sent  to  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  specially  selected 
homes  throughout  the  country,  and  up- 
on returns  from  these  an  estimate  will 
be  made  for  all  homes. 

Follows  Preliminary  Inventory. 

The  survey  follows  a  preliminary 
inventory  for  a  limited  number  of  food 
items  made  August  31  last,  results  of 
which  have  been  nearly  all  tabulated. 

The  aim  of  the  major  survey  is  to 
give  the  Government,  producers,  deal- 
ers, and  consumers  exact  information 
of  the  quantities  of  the  various  im- 
portant food  materials  on  hand.  It  is 
only  with  trustworthy  figures  of  exist- 
ing food  stocks  as  a  basis,  as  was 
pointed  out  when  Congress  provided 
for  the  survey,  that  safe  plans  can 
be  made  for  conserving  and  distribut- 
ing foods  already  on  hand  and  for  pro- 
ducing the  foods  needed  for  next  sea- 
son. 

Questionnaires  Being  Used. 

The  survey  is  being  made  by  means 
of  schedules  or  questionnaires  contain- 
ing questions  and  blanks  for  answers 
in  regard  to  86  items,  covering  more 
than  a  hundred  different  foods.  An- 
swers are  to  show  the  quantities  of 
each  item  on  hand  an  an  estimate  of 
quantities,  if  any,  in  transit  outward 
by  freight  or  express  on  December  31, 
1917,  and  the  quantities  that  were  on 
hand  December  31.  1916.  The  returns 
also  win  show  the  nature,  organization, 
and  size  of  the  business  of  each  deal- 
er. They  must  be  signed  by  the 
owner  or  an  authorized  official. 
Penalties  for  Failure  to  Report. 

Mailing  lists  have  been  prepared  to 


cover  the  field  as  fully  as  possible, 
but  some  individuals  and  concerns  who 
should  make  report  of  food  materials 
held  by  thern  undoubtedly  have  been 
unavoidably  missed.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets,  therefore,  is  asking  each 
such  individual  and  concern  that  does 
not  receive  a  schedule  by  January  2 
to  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
United  States  Department  ol  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  U.  C,  or  to  any  of 
the  many  agencies  of  the  bureau 
throughout  the  country  for  a  copy. 

The  act  of  congress  providing  for 
the  War  Emergency  Food  Survey  fix- 
ed a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000  or  im- 
prisonment not  execeding  one  year,  or 
both,  as  punishment  for  any  individual 
or  concern  who  willfully  falls  to  make 
report  when  requested  or  willfully  re- 
ports incorrectly. 

COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 


Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
and  ateamandadeeiretomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  these 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  power  and 
saws  more  lumber  at  less  cost.  It 
is  the  qualify  mill,  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  the  woodlot 
and  requires  no  experience  to  run. 
Sold  with  iron-clad  guarantee. 

Sold  by 
Landes   &  Company 

Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Mills  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment 


<•;/  -'r,'\in£s 


FREE  TRIAL 

NO  DEPOSIT 
EASY  TERMS 


This  style  COIXMBIA  GRAFO.VOLA 

has  been  sold  for  years  to  inorc  people 
tli a ii  any  other  instrument, '  regardless 
of  name,  price  or  make.  We  offer  to  send 
yon  this  instrument  an  J  you  r  choice  of 
records  un  FREE  TRIAL  without  a  cent 
in  advance.  Think  what  it  would  mean 
to  have  the  World'*  Greatest  Singers  and 
Musicians  right  in  Tour  Own  Home, 
ready  to,cntrrtain' von  hour  after  Lour. 
Kemoinber,  the-  ©nttit  is  sent  on  FREE 
TRIAL,  and  if  yon  don't  want  to  keep  it 
after  trial  we  will  pay  the  charges  back  to 
S*a]  t  Lake.  Ton'ro  f  red  to  make  your  own 
decision.  Xo  salesman  or  canvassers  will 
botber.yoH.  Catalogue,  and  farther  par- 
ticulars frcov 


SEND  COUPON 


DAYNES-BEEBE   MUSIC  CO.  (IT) 

61-3-5  Main  Street. 
Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Gentlemen. — Please  send  me  beautifully 
illustrated  catalogs  showing  all  stvles  of 
GRAFONOLAS  (in  colors)  also  424-page 
Record  book,  and  prices,  terms  and  full 
particulars  of  your  FREE  TRIAJj  OFFER. 
This  does  not  obligate  me. 

Name   „    


Address 
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DAIRYING 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CALF  RAISING 

A.  B.  Nystrom,  Washington. 

The  state  experiment  station  makes 
the  following  suggestions  in  regard  to 
calf  feeding. 

We  prefer  to  take  the  calf  from  the 
mother  as  soon  as  dropped,  never  al- 
lowing it  to  nurse  once.  By  this  plan 
the  cow  soon  forgets  the  calf,  and  the 
latter  is  much  more  easily  taught  to 
drink. 

The  mother's  milk  should  be  fed  the 
'•first  week,  beginning  when  the  calf  is 
twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  old. 
The  milk  must  be  fresh  and  warm 
(about  95  to  100  degrees  Fahrenheit), 
and  must  always  be  fed  from  a  clean 
pail,  preferably  a  tin  pail.  A  wooden 
pail  is  too  hard  to  keep  sweet  and 
clean. 

The  second  week  whole  milk  from 
any  cow  may  be  fed,  and  the  third 
week,  if  the  calf  is  in  good  health  and 
growing  nicely,  the  change  to  skim- 
milk  may  be  begun.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  feeding  more  skim-milk: 
simply  because  the  cream  is  removed. 
The  whole  milk  contains  about  as 
much  protein  as  the  calf  can  handle, 
and  when  skim-milk  is  fed  in  large 
quantities,  the  calf  gets  more  than  he 
ran  use,  and  as  a  consequence  a  sick 
calf  is  the  result. 

The  change  from  whole  milk  to 
skim-milk  must  be  gradual;  from  one- 
half  to  one  and  one-half  pounds  per 
day,  depending  upon  the  sr«e  and  vig- 
or of  the  calf.  To  an  average  calf, 
two  weeks  old,  we  would  feed  about 
twelve  pounds  per  day  of  whole  milk. 
The  first  day  of  the  third  week  (or 
when  it  is  desirable  to  begin  to  make 
the  change)  the  daily  feed  would  be 
eleven  pounds  of  whole  milk  and  one 
pound  of  skim-milk;  the  second  day, 
ten  pounds  of  whole  milk  and  two 
pounds  of  skim-milk,  and  so  on  until 
the  complete  change  is  made.  It  is 
just  as  essential  to  feed  the  skim-milk 
warm  as  the  whole  milk,  although 
when  the  calf  gets  larger  and  strong- 
er, six  to  ten  weeks  old,  a  gradual 
change  to  cold  milk  may  be  made. 

Allow  the  calf  a  clean,  airy  paddock 
or  box  stall  in  which  to  get  exercise. 
Give  him  some  well  cured  hay,  such 
as  timothy  and  clover,  or  timothy 
alone,  as  soon  as  he  will  eat  it,  which 
will  be  when  he  is  from  three  to  four 
weeks  old.  Alfalfa  in  small  quantities 
may  be  fed,  but  with  this  roughage 
there  is  danger  of  the  calf's  eating 
more  than  he  can  properly  digest. 

Grain  may  be  fed  as  soon  as  he  will 
take  it,  and  for  this  purpose  a  mixture 
of  bran  and  crushed  oats  or  crushed 
oats  alone  is  recommended. 

Calves  should  be  fed  in  a  stanchion 
so  constructed  as  to  prevent  them 
from  sucking  each  other's  ears  after 
they  have  drunk  their  milk.  The  feed- 
ins  of  grain  by  placing  a  little  before 
them  after  every  meal  of  milk  will 
also  discourage  the  desire  to  suck  the 
ears  of  the  calf  in  the  next  stanchion. 

The  secret  of  successful  calf  rais- 
in g  lies  in  keeping  the  calf's  digestive 
organs  in  perfect  shape.  To  do  this.r; 
avoid  sudden  changes,  either  in  feed- 
ing or  management.  Feed  warm  milk 
from  clean  pails,  but  do  not  feed  too 
much.  Clean,  sunny  quarters,  with 
exercise,  and  clean  and  wholesome 
food,  fed  in  proper  amounts  at  the 
proper  time,  will  lessen  the  number 
of  weak  calves,  and  produce  heifers 
which  will  develop  into  vigorous  cows. 


REARING  THE  CALF 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  wel- 
fare of  both  mother  and  offspring  is 
best  secured  by  allowing  nature's 
method  to  prevail,  viz:  Let  the  cow 
bring  up  ber  own  calf,  but  in  these 
days  of  the  cheese  factory  and  cream- 
ery, it  is  customary  to  remove  the 
youngster  at  birth  and  bring  it  up  on 
the  pnil.  In  large  pedigree  herds,  es- 
pecially in  the  beef  breeds,  it  is  quite 
customary  to  allow  the  cows  to  rear 
their  calves  by  suckling,  but  the  dairv 
farmer  cannot  afford  to  follow  this 
practice.  ,'. 

As  soon  as  it  is  born  the  calf  should 


be  placed  in  a  pen  and  well  rubbed 
with  clean,  dry  straw  to  help  to  dry  it. 
Some  of  the  first  drawn  milk  of  the 
cow  is  placed  before  the  c.uf,  and  the 
calf's  head  is  gently  placed  in  the 
bucket,  and  its  nose  pressed  down- 
wards until  touches  the  milk,  the 
finger  tips  being  placed  on  the  nose, 
just  out  of  reach  of  the  youngster 
sucking  at  them.  If  tue  nose  is  kept 
in  the  milk,  the  calf,  in  its  attempts  to 
suck  the  fingers,  will  suck  up  the 
milk  at  the  same  time.  If  this  per- 
formance is  repeated  a  few  times,  the 
youngster  will  soon  commence  to  help 
itself  without  any  assistance  or  coax- 
ing. On  no  account  should  the  calf  be 
allowed  to  suck  the  cow  from  the  very 
first.  No  good  purpose  is  served  by 
allowing  it  to  do  so,  and  it  only  makes 
it  harder  to  teach  it  to  drink  from  a 
pail. 

Three  meals  a  day  is  the  usual  al- 
lowance until  the  calf  is  two  or  three 
weeks  old,  during  which  time  skim 
milk  is  gradually  introduced  to  take 
the  place  of  the  new  milk,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  calf  will 
not  be  receiving  any  whole  milk. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
the  calf  to  eat  other  foods  at  an  early 
date,  and  by  the  time  it  is  two  months 
old  it  should  eat  freely  of  crushed 
oats  and  bran,  linseed  meal,  and  good 
clover  hay.  If  this  solid  is  gradually 
introduced  the  calf  will  soon  begin  to 
look  for  it,  and  by  the  time  it  is  wean- 
ed it  will  be  quite  able  to  exist  with- 
out milk. — I.  B.  Henderson. 

 o  

WHAT  IS  ACCOMPLISHED 

BY  TESTING  COWS 

1.  The  test  not  only  points  out  the 
poor  cows,  but  the  good  ones  also. 
Many  cows  considered  only  average 
are  found  to  be  the  best  in  the  herd 
when  real  records  supersede  the 
guess  system. 

2.  Under  the  guess  system,  and  in 
the  absence  of  records,  sentiment  is  a 
strong  factor  in  selectirg  the  cows 
worthy  of  being  retained  in  tue  herd, 
also  the  cows  from  which  heifers  are 
to  be  kept.  A  cow's  disposition  and 
temper  enter  seriously  into  tui  matter. 
With  accurate  records  such  minor 
things  are  overlooked  in  the  real  pro- 
ducers, and  a  bond  of  friendship  de- 
velops between  the  milker  and  the  pro- 
ducing cow. 

3.  Persistency  of  milk  flow,  the 
one  qualification  that  outranks  all 
others  in  worthy  cows,  is  very  difficult 
to  recognize  under  the  guess  system, 
but  it  is  easily  brought  to  the  owner's 
attention  through  the  test. 

4.  The  test  records  are  very  valu- 
able in  later  years  as  references,  both 
in  feeding  and  managing  the  herd. 

5.  The  test  develops  better  feeders, 
deeper  thinkers,  better  dairymen,  and 
better  dairy  methods.  It  checks  over- 
feeding as  weil  as  und  ;r-feeding,  and 
insures  greater  net  profits. 

6.  The  monthly  visit  of  the  tester, 
the  conversation  held  with  him,  and 
the  tendency  it  creates  to  increased 
discussion  with  the  neighbors,  help  to 
broaden  the  mind,  induce  reading  and 
studying — in  fact,  make  better  dairy- 
men and  better  citizens. 

7.  Cows  from  regularly  tested 
herds  sell  for  more  money,  and  so  do 
their  offspring. 

8.  The  hired  men  take  greater  in- 
terest in  their  work. 

9.  The  most  important  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  no  other  factor  so  interests 
the  boys  and  girls  and  attaches  them 
to  the  farm  and  the  dairy  as  that  o,f 
accurate  and  systematic  records.  For 
boys  and  girls  nowadays  are  taught 
definite  things  in  a  systematic  way. 
They  would  like  to  have  a  chance  to 
apply  on  the  farm. 

 o  

VALUE  OF  GOOD  SIRE 

One  sire  in  the  department  of  dairy 
husbandry's  pure-bred  dairy  herd  has 
sired  5  heifers  whose  butter  fat  pro- 
duction is  823  pounds  greater  than 
that  of  their  dams.  At  40  cents  a 
pound,  this  butter  fat  makes  an  in- 
creased Income  of  $329  a  year  from  5 


(DISC|JgBOWL| 


In  the  new  U.  S.  is  contained  the  same 
famous  U.  S.  construction,  time  tested 
for  years  and  years— never  radically 
changed— best  without  question;  to  which 
superior  construction  a  new  disc  bowl 
of  unequalled  efficiency  is  added. 
Send  for  full  particulars 


"Short  days  of  December!! 
The  time  to  remember 
At  morn  or  at  night 
Glows  this  Wonderful  Light." 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
cnurn>  fan'  toast,  supply  electric  flat 
Iron,  save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide 
water  all  over  house.  Operating  cost 
low.    A  comfort  and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm         Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.      BOX  964. 
Factory  at  Bellnws  Falls,  Vt. 
Branch  Offices— Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 
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members  of  the  herd,  an  increase 
due  entirely  to  an  excellent  sire.  If 
one  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  buy 
this  sire,  this  increased  income  would 
pay  interest  on  $5,490.30. 

Remarkable  as  this  increase  seems, 
it  cannot  equal  the  improvement  that 
a  good  sire  will  make  in  an  average 
herd.  The  dams  of  these  heifers  were 
already  high  producers,  and  conse- 
quently infusion  of  high-producing 
blood  would  not  raise  production  so 
much  as  in  the  average  herd. 

 o  

IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD 

SEED  CORN 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  selecting  seed  corn  from  the 
stalk.  The  practicability  of  this  ad- 
vice is  no  joke,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  important  thing  to  do.  Many 
practices  are  followed  in  saving  seed 
corn.  Some  pull  it  early  as  recom- 
mended, others  put  a  box  on  the  wa- 
gon and  throw  the  good  ears  in  there 
when  husking.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  farmers 
simply  go  to  the  crib  in  the  spring 
when  they  are  ready  to  plant  and  get 
their  seed  then.  As  Sam  Jordan,  the 
Missouri  corn  man,  says:  "There  is 
only  one  worse  way  to  get  seed  corn, 
and  that  is  to  get  it  after  night  from 
your  neighbor's  crib."  If  neither  of 
the  first  two  practices  can  be  follow- 
ed consistently,  then  the  very  best 
proposition  for  any  farmer  is  to  buy 
his  seed  from  a  reliable  grower.  Good 
seed  is  worth  all  it  costs,  as  it  has 
been  selected  and  stored  so  as  to  be 
strong  in  germinating  power.  Before 
returning  to  the  original  subject,  let 
me  say  further  that  it  is  a  poor  prop- 
osition to  take  the  best  of  care  of  a 
poor  variety.  The  variety  tests  of 
every  experiment  station  show  con- 
clusively that  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence in  the  adaptability  and  yield  of 
varieties.  Write  to  them  and  ask  for 
information  about  corn  varieties,  that 
is  what  they  are  for,  to  serve  you. 

Now,  if  you  are  sure  that  you  have 
a  good  variety  of  corn,  take  every  pre- 
caution to  keep  a  supply  of  good  pure 
seed.  Corn  is  a  home  loving  plant 
and  yields  better  year  after  year  in  a 
given  locality.  Most  corn  is  mature 
now  so  take  a  sack  or  a  basket  in  the 
field  with  you  and  select  enough  seed 
,<"or  planting  next  spring. 

The  main  advantage  that  early  pick- 
ing has  over  saving  when  husking, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  you  select  the 
stalk  as  well  as  the  ear.  A  good  stalk 
is  of  medium  heignt,  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  high.  It  Is  Important  to  see 
that  each  ear  Is  s  and,  well  matured 


and  has  a  cob  of  onlv  medium  size.  A 
big  cob  causes  the  grain  to  stay  wet 
so  long  tnat  winter  freezes  kill  a  large 
percent  of  the  germs.  Maintaining  the 
length  of  the  ear  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent factors  in  keeping  up  and  increas- 
ing the  yield  of  corn.  Unless  early 
maturity  is  especially  desirable,  it 
will  not  pay  to  select  indiscriminately 
the  earliest  ears  to  ripen.  These  ears 
are  generally  shorter  and  a  few  years 
of  such  selection  will  not  only  in- 
crease the  earliness  of  the  crop,  but  at 
the  same  time  decrease  the  length  of 
ear  and  decrease  the  yield.  Let  me 
say  again,  'Grow  as  big  corn  as  your 
season  will  permit."  It  takes  only 
about  fourteen  good  ears  to  plant  an 
acre,  so  the  field  selection  isn't  much 
of  a  job.  When  it  is  taken  in,  how-1 
ever,  this  corn  cannot  be  pileu  up,  but 
must  be  laid  on  racks  or  boards  away 
from  mice  and  so  that  the  ears  do  not 
touch.  Perhaps  the  easiest  way  is  toi 
hang  the  corn  up  in  strings. 

Is  it  too  much  trouble?   Nothing  is 
too  much  trouble  that  will  pay  for  it-] 
self.   Down  in  southwest  Missouri  an  I 
experiment  station  man    tried  this 
test:    He  secured  seed  corn  out  of 
the  planter  boxes  of  about  a  dozen 
men  while  they  were   planting  thelrj 
corn.   The  same  size  plot  was  planted 
on  a  field  in  tue  neighbornood  from' 
each  lot  of  seed.    It  was  thinned  bo\ 
the  same  stand  and  treated  alike  in 
every  way.   When  the  corn  was  husk- 
ed, however,  one  plat  stood  out  head  J 
and  shoulders  above  the  rest.  Thd 
yield  was  so  much  better  that  upon] 
figuring  the  value  of  the  actual  corn: 
produced,  all  the  men  in  the  neighbor-^ 
hood  could  have  paid  this  one  maid 
$52.00  a  bushel  for  seed  and  made  an 
much  money  as  they  uid  make.  WhyB 
He  had  a  good  variety  and  well  select! 
ed,  well  cared-for  seed.   Is  it  too  mucH 
trouble? — F.  H.  Demar. 


-o- 


A  "MILK  TOAST" 

"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes  \ 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine" — 
Tilde's  not  a  drop  in  the  wide,  wide 
state, 

And  we  cannot  pledge  with  wine.  I 

"Leave  but  a  kiss  within  the  cup," 
Where  yesterday  there  fell 

The  bubbling  spray  that  symbolized 
The  dreams  your  charms  impel. 

"Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes" — 

Soberly  love  and  die, 
Or  pledge  our  troth  in  a  glass  of  milk; 

For  it's  dry,  my  love,  it's   dry. — Ex- 
change. 
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Problems  In 

Handling  Tuberculosis 


This  Terrible  Disease  can  be  Eradi- 
cated  When   Rightly  Managed. 
(We  are  going  to  publish    two  or 
three  articles  on  this  important  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  W.  G.  Benner.    Any  one 
who  desires  the  co-operative  help  of 
our    State    or    Federal  authorities 
-should  write  to  Dr.    Hoggan  State 
Veterinarin,    Capitol    Building,  Salt 
Lake  City,  or  to  Dr.  P.    E.  Murray 
Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
represents  the  government  in  the  dis- 
trict.—Ed.) 

The  subject  of  tuberculosis  disease 
in  our  farm  animals  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  hackneyed  phrase  to  many,  but 
the  disease  itself  is  not,  and  it  has 
recived  more  attention  and  study,  by 
the  scientist  in  the  field  and  labor- 
atory, and  has  been  given  more  space 
and  publicity  by  tlie  press  than  any 
other  single  disease. 

Attempts  made  by  many  breeders  of 
cattle  and  swine,  especially  cattle 
breeders,  to  weed  the  disease  out  of 
their  herds,  proved  disappointing  and 
discouraging.  Numbers  of  state  legis- 
latures have  made  liberal  appropri- 
ations for  the  use  of  the  cattle  author- 
ities to  assist  the  farmer  and  breeder 
to  eradicate  the  disease  with  the  aid  of 
the  tuberculin  test,  but  in  too  many  in 
stances,  such  state  sattla  authorities 
were  forced  to  depend  in  a  large  mea- 
sure upon  inefficient  laymen,  or  upon 
veterinarians  whose  »vork  rioved  \ery 
little  better,  neither  manifested  a 
knowledge  in  animal  diseases,  the 
janimal"s  nature  or  her  requirements, 
e  necessity  of  disinfection  was  seem, 
ly  disregarded.  As  a  result  of  such 
;y  methods  and  practices,  the 
,se  continued  in  its  insidious 
ls.  The  tuberculin  test  was  dis- 
Lited.  Tuberculin  was  accused  as 
Ing  the  disease  to  cattle. 
PiHerd  owners,  guided  by  counsel,  ap- 
parently ignorant  of  the  insidious  U>fe 
of  the  germ  that  causes  tuberculosis, 
and  who  were  seemingly  actuated  by 
questionable  motives,  therefore,  de- 
cided that  tuberculosis  had  passed  be- 
yond human  control,  folded  their 
.ds  in  idi  >  Mohammedanism  and 
ily  awaited  the  arriv.-l  of  the  grim 
lenger,  donned  in  the  majestic 
Iky  Way"  robe.  The  knowledge 
e  inroads  that  animal  tuberculosis 
made  into  our  herds  of  farm 
lals  and  the  probable  losses  and 
srifices  now  necessary  to  eradicate 
disease  is  naturally  deterring 
lany  herd  owners  from  making  ful- 
ler attempts  to  control  the  disease 
their  herds. 

Take  the  owner  tuat  has  spent  years 
arduous  labor,  time  and  money  in 
iveloping  the  desirable  qualities  in 
cattle.  As  the  result  of  the  loath- 
one  disease  he  has  seen  his  most 
lising  animals  decline  and  become 
(less  for  his  purposes,  and  animals 
it  would  have  sold  at  auction,  if  a 
le,  for  say  $100.  He  has  seen  them 
Ine  at  the  period  in  the  animal's 
when  returns  for  his  labors  were 
igingly  anticipated.  The  tuberculin 
probably,  finally  revealed  more 
lis  choice  cattle  afflicted.  The  test 
ils  tuberculosis  in  cattle  that 
not  suspected  to  be  afflicted  with 
srculosis.  What  shall  he  do?  If 
reactors  are  in  apparently  good 
sical  condition,  rare  blood  lines 
other  desirable  qualities  are  to  be 
i6d,  he  knows  that  he  may  keep 
upon  his  premises,  in  quarantine, 
breeding  purposes,  using  the 
system.  He  has  learned  that 
tuberculin  test  indicates  the 
ice  of  tuberculosis  in  an  animal, 
.rely  shows  the  extent  of  the  in- 
r  spread  of  the  disease  within 
■o  animal,  or  whether  the  animal  is 
■reading  the  germs  of  the  disease  to 
jpther  cattle  in  his  herd, 
t  The  reactor  may  be  yielding  a  large 
iknd  profitable  quantity  of  milk,  which 
%$  knows  is  being  distributed  in  a  city, 
R  hospitals,  or  homes,  where  it  is 
probably  used  as  the  sole  food  for 
*abies  and  invalids.  He  has  learned 
iWOin  experience  that  even  if  he  does 
Aggregate  her,  she  may  break  down 


anytime  and  likewise  prove  an  en- 
tire loss  to  him.  He  knows  that  in 
the  human  family  a  consumptive  or 
tubercular  person  may  change  his  oc- 
cupation and  still  perform  productive 
labor  and  not  endanger  the  lives  of 
those  about  him,  but  that  in  cattle  it 
is  not  so  practicable  and  only  the 
wealthy  with  ample  means  to  provide 
for  such  animals,  may  with  question- 
able degree  of  satisfaction  carry  out 
the  rules.  He  knows  that  too  often 
the  rules  are  not  obeyed,  and  that  then 
their  Bang  system  is  not  the  Bang 
system,  and  is  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. The  care-taker  must  have 
a  financial  inter'  t  in  the  animals,  or 
he  may  be  apt  to  neglect  important 
details. 

He  knows  that  if  he  slaughters  her, 
the  diseased  spots  have  not  de- 
veloped beyond  a  certain  point  and 
to  a  degree  that  will  render  the  meat 
injurious  or  dangerous  to  public 
health,  that  the  meat  inspection  regu- 
lations will  permit  the  meat  to  be  de- 
clared sound,  wholesome  and  fit  for 
human  food.  He  also  knows  that  the 
butcher  cannot  or  will  not  pay  him 
more  than  $40  to  $60  lor  the  animal, 
and  he  foresees  a  loss  of  $60  to  $40, 
granting  that  he  has  but  one  animal, 
or  figured  upon  the  basis  of  one 
animal.  Too  often,  however,  in  older 
herds  more  o.f  such  animals  are  found 
afflicted,  and  the  percentage  of  tuber- 
cular cattle  is  a  herd  is  usually  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  degree  of  infec- 
tion in  an  individual  in  the  herd,  the 
length  of  time  she  has  been  in  the 
herd,  and,  therefore,  the  length  of 
time  the  germs  have  had  unmolested 
sway,  probably  aided  by  unsanitary 
environments,  such  as  dust,  accumu- 
lations o,f  tuberculosis-contaminated 
manure,  through  which  the  farm 
animals  may  travel,  and  thus  help  to 
spread  the  infection,  or  upon  which 
fodder,  hay,  etc.,  may  be  fed;  an  in- 
sufficient number  of  windows  of  in- 
suffiient  size  to  permit  the  necessary 
amount  of  sunlight  into  the  stable. 

He  knows  that  a  herd  owner  or  the 
farmer  with  his  products  and  the  con- 
sumer of  his  products  are  positively 
and  absolutely  dependent  upon  each 
other.  This  herd  owner's  savings  of 
a  lifetime  may  be  invested  in  this 
herd.  His  stables  and  his  buildings 
and  the  general  farm  operations  are 
shaped  to  provide  for  these  cattle.  If 
he  removes  them  and  slaughters  them, 
his  loss  may  be  so  great  that  he  may 
be  prevented  from  restocking  his 
premises,  and  thus  a  producer  of  foods 
is  lost. 

Again,  an  unscrupulous  dealer  in 
cattle  offers  to  buy  these  diseased 
cattle  for  considerably  more  money 
than  a  careful  butcher  could  or  will 
pay.  Then  it  becomes  a  battle  within 
the  herd  owner  between  need  and 
morals.  It  is  human  nature  to  hesit- 
ate before  we  decide  the  question  that 
spells  loss.  Certain  big  slaughtering 
houses  and  scrupulous  smaller  butch- 
ers shy  at  farms  and  communities 
where  tuberculosis  is  known  to  pre- 
vail. Buyers  of  pure-bred  cattle,  or 
good  grade  cattle,  likewise  avoid 
herds  and  districts  where  the  health 
of  the  cattle  is  questionable.  If  a 
butcher  buys  out  of  such  herds  or  dis- 
tricts the  healthy  herd  owner  suffers 
with  the  diseased  herd  owner,  as  the 
butcher  must  be  fairly  uniform  In  the 
price  he  pays.  The  butcher  buys  at 
a  price  that  will  enable  him  to  bear 
occasional  losses  through  condem- 
nations at  the  time  of  slaughter,  if 
the  slaughtering  is  done  under  muni- 
cipal, state  or  federal  Inspection. 

The  farmer  pays  for  these  losses. 
If  the  slaughtering  is  not  done  under 
some  sort  of  inspection  supervision — 
and  reactors  found  upon  the  test  ap- 
plied privately,  and  the  bologna  cows 
are  usually  slaughtered  in  that  man- 
ner— will  the  butcher  always  destroy 
the  badly  diseased  carcass,  which 
after  removing  the  badly  diseased 
portions  would  be  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  the  unsuspecting 
housekeeper    at    probably  reduced 


prices,  and  thus  frequently  bought  by 
the  very  persons  that  should  provide 
the  soundest  and  most  wholesome  food 
lor  themselves  and  family?  Again  a 
question  of  morals  on  the  part  of  the 
butcher  and  need  on  the  part  of  the 
housekeeper.  This  is  a  world  of  moral 
lelations  and  not  of  moral  perfections. 

Good  morals  are  prone  to  deterior- 
ate, if  not  to  disintegrate,  unless  prop- 
perly  recognized  and  supported.  Since 
the  herd  owner  and  the  consumer  ol 
his  products  are  thus  interdependent, 
some  form  of  adequate  co-operation 
must  be  manifested,  and  that  co-oper- 
ation can  be  secured  only  through  edu- 
cation and  an  education  that  results 
in  mutual  understanding  as  to  each 
other's  needs  and  requirements. 

Has  the  producer  properly  and  in  ap- 
propriate places  advertised  his  prob- 
lems? Is  the  consumer  aware  that  he 
must  be  willing  to  pay  his  proportion 
of  the  legitimate  advance  in  the  pres- 
ent and  probable  future  cost  of  pro- 
ductions? The  consumer  does  not 
ordinarily  advertise  his  wants  in  per- 
ishable products,  and  the  shrewd  pro- 
ducer does  not  wait  for  the  consumer 
to  hunt  him,  but  he  hunts  the  con- 
sumer of  his  perishable  products. 
 o  

KEEP   HOGS  COMFORTABLE 

R.  S.  Jackson. 

The  high  price  of  hogs  make  the 
care  and  feeding  of  them  ail  the  more 
important. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  nights 
begin  to  get  chilly  and  cold  rains 
come,  hogs  ought  to  be  given  those 
little  attentions  that  make  so  much 
for  their  comfort  and  welfare.  They 
have  a  very  thin  covering  of  hair  to 
protect  them  and  they  suffer  where 
their  fleecy  neighbors,  sheep,  or  even 
cattle,  go  entirely  unaffected.  They 
feel  both  cold  and  moisture  and  very 
readily  contract  colds.  Pneumonia  is 
common  among  them  and  carries  off 
many  of  them  each  year.  Their  loss 
is  far  more  expensive  to  the  farmer 
than  would  be  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  sufficient  to  avoid  it. 

To  keep  hogs  comfortable  in  reality 
requires  little  effort;  it  is  just  "get- 
ting at  it"  that  is  hard;  but  the  one 
who  delays  too  long  is  very  likely  to 
regret  it  when  he  loses  a  few  hogs 
from  colds  or  pneumonia.  If  he  does 
not  actually  lose  his  hogs,  he  still 
does  not  get  returns  from  his  feed 
that  he  should,  because  a  hog  that  is 
out  of  condition  does  not  gain  rap- 
idly, and  one  that  is  in  a  cold  place, 
burns  up  large  amounts  of  energy  in 
keeping  warm,  which  feed  alone  can 
supply,  and  which  might  better  be 
utilized  for  producing  growth. 

Oftentimes  the  roof  of  the  hog 
house,  whether  a  large  or  an  individ- 
ual one,  is  leaky,  and  every  time  a 
rain  comes,  the  bedding  or  the  floor 
as  the  case  may  be,  gets  all  wet. 
Nothing  will    give    a    hog    a  cold 


quicker  than  lying  in  this  cold,  wet 
bedding.  Moisture  1b  also,  as  every 
one  knows,  one  of  the  essentials  to 
germ  development;  when  it  is  ever 
present  as  it  is  likely  to  be  in  a  leaky 
roofed  hog  house,  what  wonder  that 
animals  kept  therein  contract  all 
manner  of  diseases?  If  the  roof  of 
the  hog  bouse  is  not  water  tight  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  making  it  so. 

Many  farmers,  again,  are  very  eco- 
nomical of  their  bedding,  put  in  only 
a  small  amount  and  do  not  change  it 
often.  As  a  result  the  hogs  have  a 
hard  time  keeping  warm,  and  the 
bedding  becomes  filthy  and  insani- 
tary. Pigs  especially,  when  bedding 
is  short,  will  pile  up  in  an  effort  to 
keep  warm,  and  those  underneath 
become  so  warm  they  sweat,  and  get 
steamy,  while  physical  injury  is  often 
done  to  their  internal  organs.  It  is 
very  poor  economy  to  supply  sparse 
bedding.  There  is  plenty  of  straw 
on  nearly  every  farm  to  provide  all 
that  hogs  need  and  it  should  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

Whether  his  herd  consists  largely 
of  breeders,  or  of  feeders,  the  farmer 
should  see  to  it  that  they  are  kept 
warm  and  dry  and  generally  com- 
fortable these  fall  days.  Their  im- 
proved health  and  larger  gains  on 
lesser  amounts  of  feed  will  more  than 
reward  him  for  his  efforts. 


Mistress — "They  say  there  are 
10,000,000  germs  on  the  cap  of  a  milk 
bottle." 

Maid — "Sure,  ain't  it  lucky  it  don't 
wear  a  coat  and  pants." — Town  Topics. 

COMMON  SENSE  BOBS 

SOLD 
EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 

When  you  answer  an  advertisement 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 

WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100  Butter  Wrappers  $  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers  3.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom- 
pany order. 


Horn®  Visitors 
Excursions 

EAST 


Via 


Following  Round  Trip  fares  will  apply 
from  Salt  Lake  City,  or  Ogden.  (Rates 
subject  to  war  tax  after  November  1, 1917) 

Denver  $27.50 

Colorado  Springs  

Pueblo  


Omaha  or  Kansas  City_ 

St.  Louis  

Memphis  

Chicago  


Minneapolis  or  St.  Paul- 


Tickets  solds — 
November  24;  27; 

December  20,  22,  24  Correspondingly  "low  "rates  from 

LIMIT —  other  points  to  many  other  points. 

Three  months  Agents  for  details, 

from  date  of  L.  J.  KEYES, 

M$l9.  District  Passenger  Agent, 

Hotel  Utah. 
D.  S.  SPENCER, 
General  Passenger  Agent, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


27.50 
27.50 
42.50 
53.70 
62.50 
61.50 
58.94 
many 
See 
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RUSSIA    WHEAT  STOCK 

We  often  hear  about  Russia's  big 
wheat  supply  and  what  effect  it  would 
have  on  our  market  if  the  war  was  to 
end.  Recently  the  Modern  Miller 
asked  George  Broomhall  of  Liverpool 
one  of  the  most  prominent  grain 
authorities  in  the  world  regarding 
the  Russian  grain  stocks  and  we  give 
a  part  of  his  reply. 

He  says: 

"WTe  have  recently  had  some  fresh 
information  respecting  Russia's  re- 
serves and  crops.  The  Russian  food 
minister  reckons  that  on  September 
14  the  stock  of  old  grain  in  the  coun- 
try was  equivalent  of  8,000,000  long 
tons,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  more 
than  2,000,000  of  this  would  be  wheat. 
This  quantity  would  be  the  equival- 
ent of  75,000,000  bushels  of  60  pounds 
each,  and  as  you  may  suppose,  this 
is  quite  a  small  quantity  for  such  a 
huge  country  as  Russia.  With  regard 
to  the  crops  harvested  this  year,  no 
quantative  estimates  have  yet  been 
issued,  but  a  recent  report  we  received 
said  that  the  crops  were  certainly 
smaller  than  those  of  1916,  and  these 
gave  1,350,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  rye  (bushels  of  00  pounus).  This 
report  in  the  main  agrees  with  other 
recent  advices — even  government  re- 
ports, lately  have  been  much  less  op- 
timistic regarding  the  crop  out  turn, 
although  some  time  back  they  report- 
ed that  the  harvest  was  about  an 
average  one. 

Rye  Crop  Is  Factor. 

"Taking  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  into  consideration,  especially 
the  depletion  of  agricultural  laborers 
by  the  drain  of  war,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  reckon  that  this  year's  harvest 
of  wheat  and  rye  will  be  more  than 
1,200,000,000  bushels  of  60  pounds.  As 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  roughly 
speaking,  the  wheat  crop  of  Russia  is 
about  equal  to  the  rye  crop,  the  lat- 
ter, however,  usually  being  rather  the 
larger. 

Method  to  Change. 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  time 
of  war  and  social  upheaval  such  as 
Russia  has  experienced  this  year, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  cultiva- 
tion on  the  larger  estates  to  be  re- 
duced, whilst  peasants'  cultivation 
might  be  more  regular,  therefore  if  I 
were  making  an  estimate  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  wneat  and  rye  this 
year,  1  should  be  inclined  to  put  the 
rye  crop  at  700,o00,000  bushels  and 
the  wheat  crop  at  800,000,000  bushels. 
A  crop  of  500,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  Rusia  is  distinctly  small, 
and  it  compares  with  800,000,000 
bushels,  which  was  the  size  of  a  full 
pre-war  crop. 

Little  Wheat  to  Spare 

"I  do  not  think,  then,  that  Russia 
would  have  any  great  quantities  of 
wheat  to  spare  for  export,  even  if 
peace  were  to  come  tomorrow.  There 
is,  however,  one  circumstance  which 
would  greatly  favor  the  export  of 
grain  from  Russia,  and  that  is  the 
rate  of  exchange.  At  present  a  ruble 
is  worth  only  about  7d  of  our  money, 
and  this  of  course  means  that  we 
could  send  a  sum  of  money  to  Russia 
and  for  every  7d  of  the  sum  we  could 
obtain  a  Russian  ruble  worth,  nomi- 
nally, 2s,  and  with  this  money  we 
could  probably  buy  wheat  on  very  ad- 
vantageous terms  and  ship  it  abroad, 
provided  export  was  not  prohibited. 
The  situation,  of  course,  is  not  quite 
so  simple  as  It  looks,  because  for  one 
thing  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  ruble  has  been  brought  about  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  issue  of  a  very 
large  note  circulation,  and  this  in- 
crease of  paper  money  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  large  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  till  commodities.  There- 
fore we  might  find  quite  possibly  that 
the  prices  of  grain  would  be  so  high 
that  they  would  offset  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  ruble. 

Poor  Stocks  Shown. 

"It  Is  certainly  a  fact  that  for  quite 
a  long  time  past  supplies  of  grain  at 
Russia's  consuming  centers  have  boen 
very  poor,  and  we  know,  in  fact,  that 
even  the  army  Iihb  had  to  go  short  of 
supplies.  This  scarcity  has  been,  to 
a  great  extent,  due  to  transport  dif- 


ficulties, and  recently  there  has  been 
some  improvement,  this  resulting  from 
a  decision  of  the  government  to  en- 
trust commercial  men  with  the  organ- 
ization of  a  system  for  purchasing 
grain  from  producers  and  distributing 
it  to  consumers.  But  even  making  all 
allowance  for  transport  difficulties,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  great 
scarcity  of  supplies  which  has  been 
experienced  for  quite  a  long  time, 
must  indicate  that  holdings  in  pro- 
ducers' hands  are  none  too  plentiful." 
 o  

THE    FANNING  MILL 

Several  years  ago  a  man  with  a  fan- 
ning mill  stopped  at  my  farm  and  said 
my  banker  had  told  him  that  I  was 
going  to  sow  40  acres  of  wheat.  He 
said  he  had  a  fanning  mill  over  ou  his 
wagon  which  he  wanted  to  show  me, 
but  I  informed  him  that  I  did  not 
need  it,  as  the  thresher  had  done  an 
excellent  job  of  cleaning. 

But  he  persuaded  me  to  let  him 
clean  one  bushel  and  see  if  it  would 
pay.  When  he  got  through  I  bought 
the  mill  and  fanned  the  rest  of  my 
seed. 

In  place  of  sowing  the  usual  amount, 
one  and  one-quarter  bushels  per  acre, 
1  took  his  advice  and  on  25  acres  I 
sowed  one  bushel  and  on  15  acres 
three  pecks. 

In  the  spring  the  wheat  looked  thin 
and  I  had  my  plans  all  ready  to  plow 
it  up  and  put  it  in  corn.  One  of  my 
neighbors  persuaded  me  to  leave  it 
stand,  and  I  did. 

When  my  thresher  set  his  machine 
he  said,  "I  am  going  to  get  pay  for 
1,2000  bushels  or  do  the  job  for  noth- 
ing." When  the  whistle  blew  for 
supper  the  weigher  stood  at  1,213%. 

From  that  time  I  have  been  con- 
vinced that  it  pays  to  clean  all  your 
seed  before  sowing.  The  following 
spring  I  fanned  my  seed  oats,  and  in 
place  of  sowing  the  usual  three 
bushels  I  sowed  two,  and  on 
some  poorer  land  sowed  only 
one  and  one-half  bushels  to  the 
acre.  When  my  oats  yielded  53  bush- 
els, while  others  made  from  21  to  32, 
my  neighbors  sat  up  and  took  notice. 
All  I  had  to  spare  went  for  seed  the 
following  spring. 

There  need  :.<~t  be  a  mill  on  every 
farm.  Two  or  tnree  men  can  own  one 
in  partnership,  regulating  their  time 
so  that  none  needs  to  be  inconveni- 
enced. If  all  farmers  would  clean 
their  seed  and  test  before  planting, 
in  a  very  few  years  farming  would  be 
brought  nearer  the  high  standard  the 
Supreme  ituler  of  the  universe  intend- 
ed that  it  should  be. — Geo.  W.  Goland. 

 o  

FARM  MACHINERY 
R.  M.  Jones. 

This  is  an  age  of  machinery  and 
there  is  no  question  about  it  but  that 
better  machinery  means  better  farm- 
ing. However,  many  farmers  have 
.found  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  money  which  may  be 
economically  invested  in  this  class  of 
farm  equipment.  We  know  farmers 
who  have  so  overstocked  with  high 
priced  machinery  that  the  deprecia- 
tion, interest  and  repairs  eat  up  most 
of  the  profits.  This  is  a  question  that 
needs  to  be  considered  very  carelully. 
There  are  instances  where  it  would  be 
far  more  profitable  for  a  man  to  hire 
a  machine  to  do  the  work  he  wants 
done  than  to  buy  one.  The  man  with 
a  few  acres  would  hardly  find  it  profit- 
able to  own  a  manure  spreader,  nor 
would  it  be  economy  for  the  man  with 
ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  wheat  to  har- 
vest to  purchase  a  binder.  And  yet 
these  are  very  important  farm 
machines,  being  great  savers  of  time 
and  labor  and  aid  much  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  crop  production. 

A  machine  must  be  used  in  order  to 
make  it  a  good  investment.  A  corn 
sheller,  shredder  or  power  plow  that 
is  used  a  few  days  in  the  year  and  left 
to  stand  in  the  shed  the  remainder  of 
the  time  may  be  expensive  equipment. 
Whether  it  is  used  or  not  the  depre- 
ciation in  value  and  interest  on  the 
money  invested  goes  on  just  the  same. 
The  average  depreciation  on  ma- 
chinery is  assumed  to  be  about  ten 
per  cent  and  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent  would  make  the  average  yearly 
expense  about  $13  on  each  $100  in- 


Fifty  barrel  flour  mill  located  in  good 
county  seat  of  Idaho.  No  other  mill 
within  50  miles;  in  a  country  that 
raises   lots    of   wheat.     Price  only 

$11,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


A   BARGAIN    FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  Is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625   Dooly  Building, 

Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


vested  in  machinery.  A  man  with 
$1500  worth  of  machinery  would  have 
an  expense  of  $195  on  this  alone  in 
depreciation  and  interest.  If  he  could 
do  the  work  with  hr.li  this  amount  he 
could  save  $a7.50. 

We  are  not  arguing  against  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  machinery.  We  wish 
that  every  farmer  would  buy  every 
improved  tool  and  implement  on  the 
market,  if  he  has  enough  use  for  it  to 
make  it  a  profitable  investment.  With 
the  scarcity  of  farm  labor  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  use  more  labor- 
saving  machinery  tnan  ever  before  but 
the  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that 
the  man  of  limited  means  should  in- 
vest his  money  carefully  and  ad- 
visedly. He  shoulu  study  his  condi- 
tions and  buy  only  that  which  is  going 
to  help  him  to  do  his  work  better  and 
more  economically.  Idle  and  useless 
machinery  is  a  constant  expense. 

 0  

IS  IT  WORTH  WHILE? 
R.  S.  May. 

The  difficulties  of  paying  for  a 
home  when  land  is  high  are  many.  It 
is  perhaps  fortunate  for  those  who 
succeed  that  there  are  difficulties. 
Nothing  gained  without  effort  is  worth 
while.  We  appreciate  that  which  cost 
us  toil  and  privation.  Every  difficul- 
ty surmounted  fortifies  one  against 
greater  difficulties  and  leaves  one  bet- 
ter prepared  to  succeed  in  whatever 
he  undertakes. 

A  farm  is  worth  a  great  deal  more 
to  the  owner  today  than  it  was  years 
ago  when  farm,  orchard  and  live- 
stock products  were  cheaper.  When 
a  farm  could  be  bought  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars  it  would  produce  in- 
come upon  but  a  few  hundred  dollars 
under  conditions  that  then  prevailed. 
Today  with  better  markets,  better 
roads,  better  schools  and  with  con- 
veniences that  may  be  had  in  our  farm 
homes  the  farm  is  worth  a  high  price, 
if  it  be  a  good  farm  and  if  it  be  situ- 
ated so  that  the  owner  and  his  family 
are  in  touch  with  progressive  citizen- 
ship, it  is  worth  years  of  toil  and  even 
privations  if  necessary  to  pay  for  it. 
Ten  or  15  years  is  a  snort  time  in  the 
life  of  the  children,  and  who  would 
not  feel  justified  in  working  that  long 
for  a  good  home? 

But  one  is  never  justified  in  mak- 
ing a  sacrifice  in  the  education  of  his 
children  and  in  the  finer  sentiments 
of  life  that  money  cannot  buy.  Health 
and  happiness  are  essential  to  con- 
tented living,  and  anything  that  would 
interfere  with  contenment  and  the 
finer  sensibilities  of  life  should  not  be 
tolerated.  It  is  no  dishonor  to  rent; 
it  may  be  desirable.  You  are  the 
judge  of  this  matter.  You  can  be  a 
useful  citizen  and  your  family  can  be- 
come the  leading  citizens  of  your 
state,  as  many  have  done  on  a  rented 
farm.  If  you  rent  mane  your  tenure 
indispensable  and  thus  creato  wealth 
for  society,  those  wno  live  after  you 
as  well  as  those  who  live  for  you  and 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  are  offering  this  meek  some  excellent 
farms  in  exchange  for  Salt  Lake 
.City  or  Weber  county  property. 
These  farms  have  a  first-class 
water  right  In  the  Bear  River 
canal,  are  well  improved,  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  right 
close  to  Tremonton,  one  of  the 
best  towns  in  northern  Utah. 
These  places  are  strictly  adapted 
for  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  grain, 
fruit;  in  fact,  anything  that's 
grown  in  this  district.  Climatic 
conditions  are  good.  Water  for 
domestic  purposes,  modern  con- 
veniences and  accessibility  are  all 
good. 


SO-acre  farm,  with  an  eight-room  modern 
house,  hot-water  heat,  bathroom 
with  all  the  fixtures,  water  piped 
to  the  house  and  barn,  nice  lawn, 
shade  trees,  hedge  fence,  good 
granary,  chicken  house,  hog 
pens  and  other  outbuildings  too 
numerous  to  mention.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  exchanged  for  a 
smaller  place.  Price  $175  per 
acre. 


40  acres,  without  improvements,  lying  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  with  the 
same  water  rights;  has  been  into 
sugar  beets  and  alfalfa.  The  place 
is  fenced  with  a  woven-wire  fence 
and  is  right  near  the  main  canal. 
This  property  we  are  holding  for 
$160  per  acre  and  will  accept 
property  in  exchange. 


GO  acres,  under  the  same  identical  con- 
ditions, that  we  are  offering,  for 
the  same  price. 


We  have  lying  just  under  the  canal  160 
*  acres,  all  under  cultivation.  This 
property  has  been  farmed  for  a 
good  many  years  and  Is  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  Bear  River 
valley.  This  land  has  been  used 
for  dry-farm  purposes,  although  it 
can  be  irrigated  and  lies  in  ex- 
cellent shape  for  irrigation.  This 
property  can  be  exchanged  for 
Salt  Lake  or  Davis  county  prop- 
erty, and  the  price  is  $75  per 
acre. 


In  Cache  valley  some  first-class  farms, 
all  irrigated,  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  under  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 


We  also  have  in  the  Bear  River  valley 
some  of  the  finest  farms  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
Utah  which  we  can  sell  on  ten 
years'  time  and  an  easy  payment 
down,  ranging  in  price  from  $115 
to  $200  per  acre. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

64  Main  Street 
Salt   Lake   City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


with  you.  It  is  not  the  place  nor  the 
time  that  leaves  an  impression,  but 
the  man  and  influence  he  leaves  as  a 

heritage. 

 o  

SOME  PROGRESS 

Farmer  Clapole — "Has  that  city 
feller  who  bought  Stone's  farm  learnt 
anythin'  yet? 

Farmer  Sands — "Wall,  he's  learnt  It 
don't  do  no  good  ter  try  ter  make  ap- 
ple butter  in  a  churn." — Judge. 

■  >.  o  <  % 

Wool  growers  should  co-operate  in 
order  to  obtain  the  full  market  value 
of  their  product;  enough  growers 
should  unite  so  thc-t  several  thousand 
pounds  of  each  grade  of  wool  can  be 
marketed  at  a  time. 


DECEMBER    29,  1917 


THE  UTAH  PABMBH 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 
SOY  BEAN  OAKS 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

802  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  REAL 
AUTOMOBLE  BARGAIN  . 

frite    us  about  our  used  car 
snaps 

iUICKS  OLDSMOBLIES 
NATIONALS 
Easy  Terms 
RANBALL-DODD  AUTO  CO. 
Auto  Row 
I  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

FOR  SALE 

"VICTOR'S  DEFENDER" 

ad  Prize  Junior  Champion  boar 
.at  Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs- 
1917. 

A  wonderful  hog  for  16  months 
Id,  with  good  bone,  high  back, 
nd  a  whale  for  his  age.  Is  in 
way  of  my  "Defenders"  sows. 
Also  a  few  choice  young  "De- 
ader" boars  for  sale.  Orders 
laced  now  for  spring  pigs. 

V.  R.  FISHER 
txford  Idaho 


FOR  SALE  $750 

nek  six,  7  pass,  newly  painted  and 
jpr  top.  Tires  good,  one  spare  tire, 
(be,  and  rim;  thoroughly  -verhauled. 

R.  A.  WOOD 
2269   McClelland  Ave. 
Salt  Lake  City,  U'.ah. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 

registered  Holsteln  bulls  of  ser- 
.ble    age.      From    dams  producing 
and  607      tbs.  butter  In  one  year 
vely.    And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
'd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
all  breeds.    These  bulls  will  be  sold 
^■pnners  prices. 

H.    H.  STIYER 

Idaho 

FOR  SALE 

■9  head  cf  Reiostnred  Holstine- 
Hptan  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
»ead  of  grade  Holstine  heifers. 

C.  H.  KRIEGH 
3"M  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull 
^©  8  months,  sire,   Romea  Aaggle 
Uverside  4th,  Dam,  Lady  Mercedes 
>f  Cherry  Creek,  grand  daughter  of 
lag  Apple  Korndlko  8th  the  $25,000 

iULON  8TRAT,  8prlng  City,  Utah. 


FARMERS  AND  THE  INCOME  TAX 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
ately,  and  divide  the  one  exemption 
between  them.  In  case  they  are 
divorced  or  living  apart,  the  one  car- 
ing for  the  cliuuren  can  claim  full 
exemption  and  the  other  oniy  $1000. 

There  is  an  exemption  to  the  extent 
of  $200  for  each  dependent  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Suppose  your 
net  income  figured  up  to  $2800  and 
you  have  lour  dependent  children 
under  eighteen  years,  you  would  be 
allowed  $800  deduction  for  them. 
Other  Exemptions. 

There  is  a  certain  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  property  which  is  exempt. 
It  runs  as  follows:  five  percent  on 
frame  buildings  and  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  a  year  on  brick  or  stone 
buildings;  ten  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
farm  machinery  and  implements.  But 
this  deduction  must  be  based  upon 
actual  depreciation  through  use  or 
partial  destruction.  If  its  value  is  the 
same  as  the  year  previous  there  is  no 
deduction. 

In  case  of  loss  by  fire,  theft,  or 
storms,  not  covered  by  insurance  you 
can  deduct  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property.  This  applies  also  to 
machinery,  implements  and  farm  build- 
ings. You  can  deduct  losses  in  trade 
or  business  provided  the  loss  was 
actually  suffered.  But  you  can't  de- 
duct for  hogs  lost  from  cholera  or 
cattle  from  sickness  unless  you  had 
bought  them,  and  then  only  in  the 
amount  you  paid  for  them.  Neither 
can  you  deduct  for  loss  o,f  any  stock 
or  grain  or  feed  that  you  have  pro- 
duced because  you  are  not  required 
to  report  on  these  until  sold. 

You  can  deduct  incoinjs  from 
liberty  bonds,  and  certain  other  public 
bonds,  and  gifts  to  religious  or  charit- 
able or  educational  institutions  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  per  cent  of  your  tax- 
able income  provided  no  part  of  the 
gift  goes  to  an  individual  stock  holder 
in  said  instiution  for  his  benefit. 

All  salaries  or  compensation  paid 
by  the  state  or  political  subdivisions 
of  the  state  are  exempt.  Tnat  is,  if 
you  are  a  county  supervisor  or  some- 
thing whereby  you  get  a  per  diem  or 
salary,  this  does  not  have  to  be  count- 
ed in  the  income  tax  report. 

What  is  Not  -xempt? 

Your  living  expenses  are  not  to  be 
deducted  from  the  total.  And  you 
cannot  deduct  any  charge  for  any  per- 
sonal service  rendered  in  the  business, 
or  for  any  member  of  the  family  work- 
ing at  home.  You  can't  allow  for  a 
salary  to  yourself.  But  you  can  deduct 
for  cash  paid  hired  help  as  a  part  of 
the  running  expenses  of  the  farm. 
Even  where  sons  or  daughters  work 
for  the  parents  at  a  wage,  the  wage 
must  be  paid  in  cash  as  to  strangers 
and  then  this  expense  may  be  deduct- 
ed. If  this  is  done  to  avoid  the  tax, 
there  is  severe  penalty. 

"All  necessary  expense  actually 
paid  within  the  calendar  year  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business"  may  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  question  is:  What 
is  necessary  expense?  The  family 
and  personal  expenses  are  not  so  con- 
sidered. Your  groceries,  fuel,  light, 
clothing,  things  like  a  piano  for  the 
home,  are  personal  or  family  expense 
and  not  deductable. 

But  you  can  deduct  taxes,  except 
income  taxes  and  those  assessed 
aginst  local  benefits.  Deduct  interest 
paid  on  your  indebtedness,  insurance 
except  on  your  dwelling,  seed  and  feed 
purchased,  stock  bought  for  resale, 
cash  paid  for  hired  help,  but  cannot 
deduct  as  part  of  the  wage  the  value 
of  their  board,  lodging  or  washing. 

You  can  deduct  for  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, but  not  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, nor  for  new  machinery.  You 
can  deduct  for  small  tools,  and  for  the 
cost  of  running  your  machine  such  as 
tractor,  threshing  machine,  etc.  How- 
ever, you  can  not  deduct  for  the  cost 
of  running  the  family  auto  if  used  as 
a  pleasure  car.  If  used  only  as  a  part 
of  the  farm  machinery  to  run  about 
on  business  its  cost  of  operation  can 
be  deducted. 

In  brief  this  is  the  new  income  tax 
law.  It  is  up  to  you  to  see  the  income 
tax  man.  Don't  think  the  tax  does 
not  apply  to  you.  Find  out  by  talking 
with  him  and  when  you  go  to  see  him 
have  all  figures  ready  showing  what 


you  took  in  and  what  you  paid  out. 

The  government  is  going  to  send  its 
income  tax  men  out  where  it  will  be 
easy  for  you  to  get  to  them.  An  in- 
come tax  man  is  going  to  be  in  every 
county  in  every  state  in  the  Union 
some  time  between  January  2nd  and 
March  1st.  Watch  the  local  news- 
papers or  ask  your  banker  or  post- 
master when  he'll  be  there,  or  near 
your  place,  and  then  go  to  see  him. 
He  will  have  a  tax  form  for  you,  help 
you  make  it  out  answer  all  your 
questions,  and  won't  charge  anything 
for  his  services. 

Don't  neglect  the  income  tax  be- 
cause if  you  do  you'll  regret  it  later 
when  the  government  finds  you  out,  as 
it  will,  and  makes  you  pay  the  penalty 
for  failure  to  obey  the  law. 

Penalties. 

For  failing  to  file  income  report  be- 
fore March  1st,  1j18,  not  less  than  $20, 
nor  more  than  $1,000,  and  in  addition 
50  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  tax 
due. 

For  failing  to  pay  tax  before  June 
15th,  1918,  5  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  tax  due,  and  1  per  cent  interest  for 
each  month  tax  remains  unpaid. 

For  making  false  report,  not  ex- 
ceeding $2,000,  or  not  exceeding  one 
year  in  jail,  or  both. 

 o  

ADVANTAGES  OF  EDUCATION 

The  value  of  an  education  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  An  education  fits 
a  person  to  be  a  citizen — one  that  is 
able  to  help  solve  the  great  problems 
of  our  country.  Our  law-makers,  pro- 
fessors, ministers,  public  officers, 
teachers  and  leaders  in  this  great 
country  are  persons  of  education. 
Education  broadens  the  mind,  thus  en- 
abling one  to  understand  and  enjoy 
much  that  the  uneducated  person  can- 
not grasp. 

Some  persons  consider  education 
in  a  financial  way  only.  I  know  of 
one  man  with  a  good  education  who 
made  the  remark  that  he  fooled  away 
fifteen  years  of  the  best  part  of  life 
trying  to  use  his  education.  He  finally 
began  to  farm,  and  starting  at  the 
bottom,  financially,  he  has  made  a 
wonderful  success.  But  he  speaks 
as  if  his  education  had  been  of  no 
real  value  to  him  on  the  farm.  I  think 
that  is  a  great  mistake. 

While  a  farmer  does  not  use  his 
education  in  as  direct  a  way  as  a 
professional  man,  yet  he  uses  it  every 
day  of  his  life  and  to  a  good  advan- 
tage. Being  able  to  calculate,  he 
often  adopts  methods  in  his  work  to 
save  labor  and  at  the  same  time  makes 
a  greater  profit.  The  uneducated  and 
illiterate  people  are  doing  the  greater 
part  o,f  the  hard  labor  today.  The 
slaves  in  the  south  before  the  Civil 
War  were  kept  ignorant  in  order  that 
they  would  know  nothing  but  hard 
labor. 

We  often  bear  the  remark  that  the 
world  has  progressed  more  in  the  last 
half  a  century  than  in  several  cen- 
turies preceding.  If  that  is  true,  what 
is  the  cause?  If  we  look  back  and 
see  the  condition  of  our  country  edu- 
cationally, it  is  easy  to  see  what  has 
brought  these  advancements.  About 
a  half  century  ago  the  public  school 
system  was  adopted.  This  is  one  of 
the  greatest  school  systems  known  to 
the  world.  With  our  present  school 
laws  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
child  to  grow  up  illiterate.  When 
our  people  are  educated  to  know  what 
they  want  politically  they  will  get 
it,  for  the  people  are  the  government 
and  when  the  government  needs  laws 
we  will  get  them. 

It  is  strange,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  parents  with  a  good  education 
often  neglect  their  children's  educa- 
tion, while  those  without  an  education 
see  the  necessity  of  one  more  clearly, 
and  make  a  great  effort  to  educate 
their  children.  Many  persons  an  edu- 
cation may  not  help  financially,  but 
many  that  were  unfit  for  other  labor 
have  been  enabled  through  an  educa- 
tion to  make  a  livelihood.  A  badly 
crippled  person  without  an  education 
is  almost  helpless  in  making  a  living. 

Every  year  our  laws  make  it  easier 
for  young  people  to  get  an  education? 
Those  that  lail  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  will  regret  it.  in  after 
years,  just  as  we  older  persons  do 
today.— H.  H.  B. 


DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $G5.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


PATHFINDER  B0AR8 

I  have  a  few  choice  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 
weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  sired  by 
Richards  Pathfinder  1st  Prize  and  Junior 
Champion  Utah  State  Fair  1017.  These 
boars  are  out  of  my  big  type  prolific 
sows.  Priced  to  sell  and  guaranteed  to 
please. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 

NOTICE 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
@  $2.60  to  J3.60  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATE8  &.  SONS 
Prova  utah 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KESKO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  GOATS 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  Bond  as 
part  pay  on  the  above. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  If  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  want. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephralm  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


CONSERVATION 

"Do  you  think  it  more  economical  to 
do  your  own  cooking?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  My  husband  buys 
most  all  of  his  meals  down  town  now." 
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Agricultural  College  of  Utah 


ANNOUNCES 


Farmers'  Roundups  and 

Housekeepers'  Conferences 


Logan  - 
Richfield 
Cedar  City 


January  21  to  26 
January  14  to  19 
February  4  to  9 


Training  Camps  For  Soldiers  of 

the  Commissary 

DRILL  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 


o 
_. 


4. 
5, 
0. 
7. 
8. 


Auto  and  Tractor  Care  and  Repair. 

Farm  Buildings. 

Crops  and  Crop  Pests. 

Feeding  Livestock. 

Range  Management. 

Sheep  and  Hog  Production. 

Dairying. 

Farm  Organization. 


9.  Bee-keeping,  Cheese    Making,  Meat 
Curing. 

10.  Poultry  Raising. 

11.  Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

12.  Bacteriology. 

13.  Home  Efficiency. 

14.  Appropriateness  of  Dress. 


Learn  How  to  Meet  the  Great  Task  of  Food 

Mobilization 

Exhibits  and  Demonstrations  Accompany  Courses. 
Special  Lecturers  From  Washington,  D.  C. 
Make  it  the  most  profitable  week  of  the  winter. 

Extension  Division,  Utah  Agricultural  College 

John  T.  Caine,  III,  Director. 
E.  G.  Peterson,  President  of  the  College. 
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Do  You  Know  The  Value  of  Alfalfa? 


J.  Ralf  Smith. 


A  few  months  ago  I  was  visiting  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  was  much 
■urprised  to  see  how  careful  they  were 
in  the  feeding  of  alfalfa.  In  some  of 
those  larger  towns  they  nave  feed 
mills  where  they  grind  alfalfa  and 
make  a  prepared  feed  for  livestock 
When  visiting  one 
of  these  mills  I 
was  very  much 
surprised  to  find 
out  that  the 
alfalfa  they  were 
jrinuing  was  from 
Colorado  and 
Utah  and  the 
sugar  molasses 
used  in  the  mix- 
ture was  from  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Co.  and  I  wonder- 
ed then  if  our 
farmers  at  home 
realized  the  value 
of  alfalfa.  We 
are  able  to  cure 
our  hay  so  much 
better  than  those 
eastern  fanners. 
They  have  rain 
storms  so  often 
during  the  haying 
Season.  Usually 
we  are  able  to 
Stack  our  hay  in 
the  best  of  shape, 
having  a  good 
color  and  well 
cured. 

b  In  the  produc- 
tion ol  livestock 
we  have,   in  t.ne 

^Aljalfa,  one  of  the 
best  feeds  known. 
Too  often  we  do  not  realize  how 

^Wluable  a  plant  the  alfalfa  is.  Some 
growers  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say 
that  good  alfalfa  hay,  well  cured  with 

i'the  leaves  all  gathered,  is  as  valu- 
able a  feed  as  bran.  Livestock  need 
only  a  small  amount  of  grain  to  make 


a  good  balanced  ration  when  alfalfa 
is  fed  because  of  the  high  protein  con- 
tent. 

As  a  pasture  for  hogs,  alfalfa  is  a 
most  excellent  one.  Some  experi- 
ments at  the  Iowa  station  showed 
that  an  acre    of  alfalfa  pasture  pro- 


product  back  to  us.  Why  don't  we 
feed  it  here.  Is  there  something  in 
this  business  we  do  not  understand. 
Why  can  those  dairymen  make 
money  and  pay  such  long  freight  hauls 
and  compete  with  us  in  butter  and 
cheese. 


duced  over  $90  worth  of  pork. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  do  not 
know  the  value  of  this  feed.  How  is 
It  that  the  dairymen  of  Wisconson  can 
buy  alfalfa  here  in  the  west,  ship  it 
back  there,  make  it  into  butter  and 
cheese  and  then  send  the  finished 


More  could  be  said  about  alfalfa  in 
the  feed  lot  both  for  sheep  and  cattle 
but  I  will  not  have  space  in  this 
article. 

The  value  of  alfalfa  is  increasing 
the  yield  of  succeeding  crops  is  very 
important.    Results  at  the  Wyoming 


Agricultural  Experiment  Station  show 
that  on  irrigated  land  the  effect  of 
alfalfa  was  to  increase  the  value  per 
acre  of  subsequent  crops  as  follows: 
Potatoes,  $16.00;  Oats,  $16.00;  Wheat 
$8.00  to  $12.00  at  the  Colorado  and 
Nebraska  Stations  the  yield  of  grain 
was  sometimes 
nearly  doubled 
when  immediate- 
ly proceeded  by 
alfalfa. 

The  value  of 
plowing  under 
alalia  to  increase 
the  tonnage  of 
sugar  beets  is  just 
becoming  known 
to  some  of  our 
..armers. 

On  new  land  the 
planting  of  alfalfa 
has  been  found  an 
excellent  way  of 
starting  the  land 
as  a  good  crop 
producer.  Jaa  in- 
stance of  this 
can  be  shown 
were  new  land 
was  planted  to 
alfalfa,  the  neigh- 
bors, said  it  was 
a  poor  practice  to 
do  such  a  thing 
but  now  this  land 
auer  the  2nd  and 
aid  years  is  pro- 
ducing big  crops 
qf  alfalfa  and 
others  are  trying 
tne  same  way  of 
starting  their  new 
land. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  of  our 
farmers  tell  their  experiences  of  the 
value  of  alfalfa  in  the  Utah  Farmer. 
It  would  increase  interest  and  then 
we  would  realize  the  value  of  alfalfa 
more  than  ever  before. 
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Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

ANNOUNCES 

Farmers'  Roundups  and 

Housekeepers'  Conferences 

Logan  -  -  January  21  to  26 
Richfield  -  January  14  to  19 
Cedar  City    -    February  4  to  9 

Training  Camps  For  Soldiers  of 

the  Commissary 

DRILL  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  THE  FOLLOWING 

1.  Auto  and  Tractor  Care  and  Repair.  9.   Bee-keeping,  Cheese    Making,  Meat 

2.  Farm  Buildings.  Curing. 

3.  Crops  and  Crop  Pests.  10    pouitry  Raising. 

4.  Feeding  Livestock.  TT    ..  .  „    .  . 
■»-)        tv  T              4-                                    11-    Horticulture  and  Gardening. 

l>.   Range  Management.  -  & 

(5.    Sheep  and  Hog  Production.  12-  Bacteriology. 

7.  Dairying.  13.   Home  Efficiency. 

8.  Farm  Organization.  14.    Appropriateness  of  Dress. 

Learn  How  to  Meet  the  Great  Task  of  Food 

Mobilization 

Exhibits  and  Demonstrations  Accompany  Courses. 

Special  Lecturers  From  Washington,  D.  C. 
Make  it  the  most  profitable  week  of  the  winter. 

Extension  Division,  Utah  Agricultural  College 


John  T.  Caine,  III,  Director. 
E.  G.  Peterson,  President  of  the  College. 
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Reclamaton  of  Alkali  Land 

By  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


The  Sheep  Situation 


Clarence  DuBose. 


Never  was  the  reign  of  monarch 
more  supreme  than  is  that  of  alkali 
where  it  is  present  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  exercise  its  sovereign 
power.  It  may  prevent  all  plant 
growth  and  thereby  exclude  animals 
and  even  man;  or  it  may  choose  its 
favorites  from  the  plant  kingdom,  al- 
lowing one  plant  to  grow  here  and 
another  there,  according  to  its  cap- 
rice. Though  a  monster,  it  may  be 
overcome  if  the  fight  conquer,  no  one 
with  experience  will  say;  but  only 
the  faint  hearted  or  uninformed  be- 
lieve its  conquest  is  not  worth  while. 

The  methods  of  treating  alkali  land 
vary  so  much  with  conditions  that  no 
definite  rule  can  be  laid  down.  The 
means  must  suit  the  needs.  They  may 
be  simple  or  complex,  according  to 
the  way  in  which  the  problem  is  pre- 
sented. 

Find  the  Source. 

The  first  step  in  the  conquest  of  al- 
kali is  to  determine  its  source;  wheth- 
er from  a  dried  up  arm  of  a  saline 
body  of  water,  the  disintegration  of 
nearby  strata  of  rock  hign  in  soluble 
salts,  the  drenching  of  higher  lands 
with  excessive  irrigation  water  and 
the  consequent  accumulation  of  salt 
and  water  in  the  lowlands,  or  the  use 
of  irrigation  water  carrying  large 
quantities  of  alkali  salts.  The  treat- 
ment of  land  based  on  a  knowledge 
of  the  cause  of  trouble  makes  pos- 
sible the  use  of  preventative  mea- 
sures which  greatly  simplify  the 
problem. 

Reducing  Evaporation. 

Reducing  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture from  the  soil  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  available  to  the  indi- 
vidual farmer  for  preventing  the  ac- 
cumulation and  spread  of  alkali  which 
moves  readily  with  tne  soil  moisture. 
When  water  rises  from  t-e  lower 
layers  of  the  soil  to  the  surface  and 
evaporates,  salts  are  brought  to  the 
surface  and  deposited  in  concentra- 
tions that  are  injurious  to  crops.  One 
great  aim  of  the  farmer,  therefore, 
should  be  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  moisture.  Any  means  of  doing  this, 
Buch  as  the  formation  of  a  mulch, 
shading  the  land,  cropping,  or  adding 
organic  matter,  is  effective  in  reduc- 
ing surface  accumulations  of  alkali. 
Wise  Irrigation. 

The  unwise  use  of  irrigation  water 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  alkali 
troubles.  Not  only  is  the  man  on 
the  higher  land  responsible  for  dam- 
age, but  each  farmer  may  ruin  his 
own  land  by  water-logging  it.  If  so 
much  water  Is  added  that  the  water 
table  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sur- 
face, evaporation  is  excessive  and  al- 
kali will  gradually  accumulate  at  the 
surface  of  the  land.  The  conquest  of 
alkali  can  never  be  complete  until  a 
wi«e  use  of  irrigation  water  is  prac- 
ticed. 

Manure  and  Organic  Matter. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
great  value  of  farm  manure  and  or- 
ganic matter  in  improving  alkali  spots. 
The  action  of  these  substances  is  prob- 
ably due  largely  to  the  fact  that  they 
improve  the  tilth  of  th<:  soil  which 
has  been  injured  by  alkali;  they  also 
reduce  evaporation  of  moisture. 
Gypsum  on  Black  Alkali. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  black 
alkali,  or  salsoda,  is  particularly  det- 
rimental to  the  tilth  of  the  soil  by 
forming  a  hard  surface  crust.  It  dis- 
Bolves  the  organic  matter  from  which 
It  gets  its  black  color.  This  salt,  which 
1«  one  of  the  most  injurious,  may  be 
changed  to  the  less  harmful  Glauber's 


salt  if  gypsum,  or  land  plaster,  is  add- 
ed to  the  soil.  By  the  chemical  action 
between  gypsum  and  black  alkali, 
lime  is  one  of  the  products  formed. 
This  improves  the  tilth  of  the  soil. 
Thus  the  treatment  with  gypsum  not 
only  rids  the  soil  of  one  of  tne  most 
harmful  substances,  but  it  causes  an- 
other which  is  beneficial  to  be  iormed. 

Black  alkali  interferes  greatly  with 
the  movement  of  water  through  the 
soil,  often  injuring  it  so  that  months 
are  required  for  water  to  soak  but  a 
few  feet.  Wnere  this  condition  exists, 
it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  neu- 
tralize the  black  alkali  before  the 
later  stages  of  reclamation,  especial- 
ly by  drainage,  can  be  accomplished. 
Growing  Resistant  Crops. 

It  is  folly  to  attempt  to  raise  crops 
sensitive  to  alkali  in  lanu  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  soluble  salts,  es- 
pecially since  a  number  of  fairly  re- 
sistant crops  are  available.  The  date 
palm  is  a  well  known  alkali-resistant 
crop  for  tropical  climates.  White 
sweet  clover  does  well  in  many  of  the 
wetter  alkali  soils.  Sugar  beets  and 
alfalfa  are  fairly  resistant  after  the 
plants  get  a  good  start  although  they 
are  somewhat  tender  when  the  plants 
are  young.  Barley  is  the  most  resis- 
tant of  the  cereals,  while  corn  is  fairly 
tender.  Peas  are  among  the  least 
resistant  of  the  ordinary  crops. 

A  number  of  the  wild  salt-weeds 
and  grasses  endure   much   more  al- 
kali than  the  cultivated   plants,  and 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


The  wool  from  twenty  sheep  is  used 
to  make  the  clothing  and  otaer  equip- 
ment of  one  soldier. 

Six  farms  out  of  every  seven  in  the 
United  States  have  no  sheep. 

Sheep  can  be  produced  profitably  on 
almost  every  farm. 

What  about  your  farm?  If  you  keep 
sheep  you  are  outfitting  a  soldier  who 
is  risking  his  life  for  your  ireedom. 
If  you  have  a  flock  of  200  sheep  you 
will  clothe  ten  men  who  are  fighting 
in  France.  And  if  you  have  no  sheep 
you  are  failing  to  do  all  that  is  in  your 
power  to  help  win  the  war. 

Get  some  sheep. 

They  make  both  meat  and  wool — 
and  both  are  badly  needed.  By  pro- 
per management  they  can  be  produced 
on  the  average  farm  without  entailing 
a  reduction  of  other  live  stock,  and 
without  interfering  with  any  other 
agricultural  plans. 

More  than  the  entire  wool  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  be  used 
for  our  armies.  Where  will  we  get 
tne  wool  to  make  clothes  for  the 
civilians?  Every  ship  is  needed  to 
transport  men  and  supplies  from 
America  to  Europe.  Unless  the  neces- 
sity is  extreme  we  can't  spare  ships 
for  long  voyages  to  Australia,  South 
Africa  and  Sou<.n  America  to  get  wool. 
Furthermore,  tnose  countries  have 
not  increased  their  production.  The 
problem  must  be  solved  by  the  pro- 
duction of  more  sheep  on  farms 
throughout  the  United  States.  We 
must  produce  our  wool  at  home  in- 
stead of  hauling  it  from  the  other 


GOOD  ROADS  ARE  IMPORTANT  TO  EVERY  COMMUNITY. 

Idle  Horses 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer  by  J.  C.  Wheelon. 


Snap  Shots  In  The  Feed  Lots. 

I  presume  there  are  no  animals 
carried  on  the  farm  that  are  subjected 
to  the  extreme  conditions  of  work, 
idleness  and  feeds  as  the  horses  and 
colts.  Some  men  work  the  horse  day 
after  day  and  will  turn  him  to  the 
roughest  feeds  and  scanty  care,  while 
others  are  lavish  in  the  use  of  rich 
feeds,  regardless  of  their  cost  and 
often  to  the  detriment  of  the  animals. 

The  horse  is  endowed  with  a  faculty 
to  endure  much  work  on  scant  foods 
on  the  one  hand  and  his  system  can 
throw  off  a  vast  amount  of  excess  ele- 
ments in  overfeeding  on  the  other 
hand. 


I  have  seen  idle  horses  and  colts 
turned  out  to  a  straw  stack  all  winter 
with  no  shelter  and  no  water  but  that 
obtained  from  snow  and  some  of  them 
live  through  and  yet  an  idle  horse  of 
1200  pounds  weight,  if  turned  to  an 
alfalfa  stack  with  plenty  of  water 
will  eat  40  pounds  of  hay  and  gorge 
his  system  with  nearly  twice  as  much 
protein  as  he  should  have  when  work- 
ing ten  hours  a  day;  all  this  with  the 
result  that  the  poor  feeder  is  buying 
tractors  because  his  horses  die  off, 
and  the  lavish  feeder  buys  tractors 
because  his  horses  are  too  expensive. 

The  horse  is  too  valuable  a  farm 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


side  of  the  world.  We  can  do  that  Ir 
the  six  farms  out  of  seven  that  have 
not  kept  sheep  will  begin  to  build 
up  flocks  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  farm — at  the  ratio  of  one  sheep 
to  each  three  acres.  We  can  do  it  if 
you  will  put  some  sehep  on  your 
farm. 

You  will  be  helping  produce  cloth- 
ing and  meat  for  our  soldiers  and 
yourself.  You  will  be  helping  win 
the  war.  You  will  be  making  more 
money  from  your  farm. 

Sheep,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  products,  are  produced 
more  economically  on  the  farm  than 
any  other  livestock;  the  feed  and 
labor  requirements  are  less.  They  fit 
in  with  practically  every  kind  of  farm- 
ing; get  much  of  their  subsistence 
from  forage,  from  grazing  weeds  and 
grass  that  would  not  support  other 
stock.  They  eat  almost  no  feed  that 
has  a  value  as  human  food,  and  need 
less  grain  than  other  animals.  They 
add  materially  to  the  farm  revenue 
but  add  very  little,  relatively,  to  the 
farm  expense. 

Since  1914  wool  and  mutton  prices 
have  doubled  and  some  grades  of  wool 
have  trebled.  Those  who  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  sheep  industry  believe 
that  attractive  prices  will  continue. 
During  the  war  over-production  seems 
impossible. 

The  United  States  now  has  1,200,- 
000  fewer  sheep  than  in  1914.  Our 
production  of  wool  has  steadily  de- 
clined since  1910,  when  it  was  321,- 
362,750  pounds,  to  290,192,000  pounds 
in  1914,  288,490,000  pounds  in  1916 
and  285,573,000  pounds  in  1917.  But 
while  our  production  decreased  our 
manufacturing  consumption  increased, 
from  550,356,525  pounds  in  1914  to 
737,679,924  pounds  in  1916.  In  1917 
the  amount  manufactured  will  be 
even  larger,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
it  will  continue  to  increase  during  the 
war. 

The  difference  between  the  amounts 
we  produced  and  manuractured  re- 
presents our  wool  importations  from 
other  countries.  We  have  gotten  in- 
to the  habit  of  using  a  great  deal  more 
tvool  than  we  productU — we'd  just 
send  over  to  Australia  or  South  Africa 
or  perhaps  somewhere  in  Asia  and 
get  what  we  needed.  But  tne  ship 
shortage  now  interferes  with  that 
uneconomic  arrangement — which,  in 
the  long  run  will  be  a  very  valuable 
thing  for  America.  fresent  war 
necessities  will  teach  us  the  lesson 
we  would  have  had  to  learn  at  some 
time — to  establish  sheep  production 
permanently  as  a  part  of  general 
American  agriculture. 

The  need  is  immediate  as  a  war 
measure.  But  war  or  no  war  it  would 
have  been  necessary  for  us  to  produce 
more  sheep.  A  man  cannot  draw 
money  out  of  a  bank  indefinitely  un- 
less he  makes  deposits.  We  were 
constantly  consuming  more  wool  and 
mutton,  but  raising  fewer  sheep.  The 
principal  sheep  countries  were  not 
increasing  their  productions  before 
the  war  and  seemed  to  have  reachel 
their  maximum.  There  was  a  dis- 
crepancy between  consumption  and 
producUon  that  was  rapidly  becoming 
critical.  The  war  brought  the  prob- 
lem to  a  crisis. 

What  about  your  farm? 

Is  it  one  of  the  six  out  of  seven 
farms  in  the  United  States  that  have 
no  sheep? 

Get  some  sheep! 

Remember  that  twenty  sheep  will 
clothe  a  boy  who  is  risking  his  life 
"over  there." 
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Better  Returns  By  Co-operation 


Prof.  Thomas  Shaw. 


This  question  so  vital  to  farmers  at 
the  present  time  has  received  but  little 
attention  from  the  farmers  in  the  past. 
They  have  been  so  accustomed  to  work 
independently  that  they  do  not  yield  to 
the  inconveniences  that  are  sometimes 
the  outcome  of  co-operation.  In  some 
other  lines  co-operation  is  becoming  a 
mighty  force  in  the  land,  as  for  in- 
stance in  the  line  of  co-operative 
stores.  Which  are  the  ways  it  may 
be  asked,  in  which  the  farmers  may 
co-operate  to  their  mutual  advantage? 
The  answer  iB  in  so  many  ways  that 
oriTy  those  tnat  are  among  the  most 
important  a,mong  them  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  paper. 

They  may  co-operate  in  the  use  of 
some  at  least  of  the  machinery  used 
in  sowing  the  seed,  especially  may  the 
small  farmers  do  this  who  are  neigh- 
bors. For  instance,  two  farmers  who 
are  neighbors,  may  for  a  time  at 
least  use  the  one  seed  drill.  There 
may  sometimes  arise  a  question  as  to 
who  should  use  it  first.  One  way  of 
determining  this  would  be  that  the 
man  whose  land  was  first  ready  would 
so  use  it,  otherwise  that  they  should 
agree  to  use  it  at  the  first  turn 
about  in  the  absence  of  the  con- 
dition referred  to  above.  The  be- 
ginner who  probably  is  also  in 
debt  at  the  same  time,  would  thus 
be  saved  something  in  the  shape  of 
interest  which  is  usually  very  high  in 
new  countries.  The  same  line  of  rea- 
soning and  practice  could  be  applied  to 
other  implements  used  in  sowing  and 
reaping  the  grain,  especially  in  the 
use  of  the  mower  and  the  sulky  rake, 
also  the  tedder  where  heavy  crops  of 
alfalfa  are  grown.  Tne  only  real  ob- 
sacle  in  the  way  of  such  co-operation 
is  that  which  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  farmers.  They  want  to  conduct 
their  work  absolutely  independently. 

They  may  co-operate  in  threshing. 
The  loss  from  want  of  such  co-oper- 
ation is  sometimes  very  great.  Many 
instances  may  be  cited  in  which  an 
entire  crop,  especially  where  late,  as 
in  the  case  of  flax,  has  been  greatly 
injured  through  burial  under  the 
snow,  wnen  a  little  timely  co-oper- 
ation would  have  saved  it  by  putting 
it  in  the  stack.  The  same  idea  may 
be  applied  to  grain  left  long  in  the 
stack  waiting  for  the  thresher,  and 
through  such  exposure  losing  much  by 
shelling  and  the  depredations  of  wild 
animals.  The  cost  of  threshing  has 
come  to  be  a  huge  item  to  the  farmer. 
It  could  be  greatly  lessened  by  co-op- 
eration on  the  part  of  a  few  farmers. 
Should  they  invest  in  a  small  thresh- 
er, that  would  thresh  some  600  to  800 
bushels  a  day,  they  could  begin  the 
work  in  good  weather  as  soon  as  the 
grain  was  in  shock  instead  of  having 
to  wait  for  weeks  for  the  thresher  to 
come  around.  Should  the  weather 
prove  less  favorable,  they  could  fre- 
quently engage  in  stacking  the  grain 
when  they  could  not  thresh  it,  and 
thus  the  work  would  go  right  on.  If 
so  desired  they  could  stack  it  all,  and 
defer  threshing  until  the  fall  plowing 
had  been  done.  This  method  of  co-op- 
eration is  certainly  feasible.  It  would 
avoid  the  necessary  of  hiring  extra 
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labor  in  harvest  time  when  labor  be- 
come to  be  as  dear  as  to  be  in  a  sense 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  farmer  for 
the  class  of  service  rendered. 

Farmers  may  co-operate  in  the  mar- 
keting of  livestock  and  some  other 
products  of  the  farm.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  case  of  swine.  If  only  a 
limited  number  are  grown  on  a  farm, 
and  the  market  is  far  away,  to  ship 
them  as  only  a  part  of  a  car  load 
would  put  the  cost  of  transportation 
so  high  as  to  make  it  excessive.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  forming  a  co-op- 
erative shipping  associtaion.  It  may 
include  as  many  farmers  as  live  with- 
in a  reasonable  distance  of  the  ship- 
ping station.  A  small  membership  fee 
binds  the  association  together.  One  of 
the  members  is  chosen  to  attend  to 
the  shipping,  vVhen  the  season  ar- 
rives he  ascertains  Dy  phone  how 
many  anima's  are  ready  to  ship.  He 
secures  a  car  to  be  ready  on  a  certain 
day.  He  notifies  the  farmers  to  bring 
in  the  number  of  animals  specified  on 
that  day.  He  sees  that  they  are  put 
on  the  car  and  goes  with  the  ship- 
ment to  the  stockyards  and  disposes 
of  the  same.  The  money  is  paid  over 
to  the  farmers,  and  usually  the  ship- 
per is  paid  through  the  allowance  of  a 
reasonable  percentage  on  the  returns. 
That  form  of  co-operation  is  becoming 
quite  general  in  Minnesota,  and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  good  reasons  why 
it  should  not  be  adopted  wherever 
enough  swine  are  grown  to  exceed  the 
needs  of  the  local  market. 

The  creameries  and  cheese  factories 
where  they  exist  furnish  splendid  in- 
stances of  the  benefits  to  be  obtained 
from  such  co-operation.  In  Canada  co- 
operative creameries  have  built  up  an 
enormous  and  profitable  trade  in 
cheese.  In  Minnesota  and  other  states 
an  enormous  return  in  the  aggregate 
is  being  reaped  through  the  returns 
received  from  co-operative  creameries. 
As  things  are  at  present,  the  making 
of  cheese  will  probably  give  a  larger 
cash  return  than  the  making  of  but- 
ter, but  the  latter  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage now  that  separators  are  used 
in  furnishing  skim  milk  rather  than 
whey  for  the  feeding  of  calves.  For 
such  a  use  it  is  vastly  better  than 
wiiey,  although  the  latter  furnishes  a 
good  food  for  swine  when  fed  with 
proper  adjuncts.  The  immense  out- 
put in  both  butter  and  cheese  would 
not  have  been  possible  in  the  absence 
of  co-operation.  Nor  would  the  uni- 
formity in  quality  that  characterizes 
the  factory  mad  5  product  ever  have 
been  attained  in  the  home  dairy. 

Another  form  of  co-operation  is  that 
which  leads  a  number  of  farmers  to 
use  but  one  sire  for  the  time  being 
and  that  one  is  purely  bred.  In  a  com- 
munity that  covers  a  somewwat  wide 
area,  an  organization  will  render  this 
work  more  effective. 

Here  also  a  small  membership  fee 
and  low  annual  dues  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  interest  of  the  farmers- in 
this  work.  It  is  distinctly  an  advan- 
tage if  the  farmers  decide  to  use  the 
sires  of  but  one  breeu.  When  the  sire 
must  be  changed  to  avoid  too  close 
breeding,  and  exchange  may  be  made 
by  the  breeders  in  two  of  the  neigh- 
borhoods within  the  circuit.  This  pre- 
vents the  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  a 
sire  while  he  is  still  useful,  and  it 
saves  the  expense  of  purchasing  an- 
other sire  when  this  expense  is  not 
necessary  at  so  early  a  period.  The 
saving  in  the  aggregate  to  the  whole 
country  may  thus  be  very  large. 

Of  course,  co-operation  may  not  be 
nearly  so  necessary  in  the  case  of 
large  operators.  In  fact  it  may  not  be 
necessary  at  all.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  farmer  with  a  small  farm,  and 
especially  In  a  neighborhood  newly 
settled,  it  may  be  greatly  helpful. 
The  more  scarce  and  dear  that  labor 
becomes,  the  more  apparent  will  the 
advantages  of  such  co-operalton  ap- 
pear. 

 o  
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Here  is  the  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  grading  roads,  terracing  and  levee  building. 
DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 
by  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  In 48 
States.  Gives  satisfaction  wherever  used. 
Does  the  work  of  50  men.  Does  it  quick. 

Simple— Practical— Efficient 

All  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  requirement.  Writcforcatalogandlistof  users  near  you  free 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 


Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  anyeoii  at  rat* ' 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  _  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  r.-cded 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  Is  a  big  demand  forwetts  < 
water  stock  and  for  irrigatiorj. 
Write  for  freo  Illustrated  circu- 
lars ■honing-  different  style* 
List*  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  978        Clarlnda,  Iowa 


Ssnd  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Weil  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill, 
ing  and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive  line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes, wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.     Write  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  No.  145,  Free 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Depths    AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Offict:    First  Nat.  Bank  Blda. 


Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Co.,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CREDIT  AND  OVERBUYING 

Is  the  average  farmer  enough  of  a 
bookkeeper?  In  other  words,  does  he 
check  up  carefully  to  know  just  where 
all  his  money  goes  and  to  be  sure  best 
methods  are  being  followed  in  all  his 
buying?  The  farmer  is  a  very  busy 
man  an  cannot  take  very  much  time 
for  bookkeeping,  but  we  believe  it 
would  be  time  well  spent  if  he  would 
occassionally  take  a  day  off  and  see. 
in  which  direction  he  is  going — see  if 
he  is  investing  his  money  in  the  direc- 
tion from  which  ne  will  receive  the 
most  benefit. 

Present  methods  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing farm  machinery,  among  farmers 
generally  should  be  fore  cash,  and  they 
should  pay  this  way  and  not  require 
the  manufacturer  to  wait  one,  two  or 
three  years  for  his  pay.  There  can 
be  no  Question  but  that  if  machinery 
could  be  handled  on  a  cash  basis  it 
could  be  sold  for  a  less  price  than  if 
sold  on  either  short  or  long  time,  and 
both  the  farmer  and  manufacturer 
would  be  benefited. 

One  of  the  large  machinery  manu- 
facturers, in  discussing  this  subject, 
says:  "Men  seem  to  be  more  willing 
to  buy  luxuries  or  semi-luxuries,  and 
pay  cash,  for  them,  than  they  do  to 
•buy  profit-making  or  satisfaction-giv- 
ing articles  which  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  necessities." 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that 
farmers  or  others  will  very  seldom 
over-buy  if  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
cash  for  the  article  they  buy,  but  they 
may  be  induced  to  overbuy  if  they  can 
get  time  on  the  article  purchased. 

If  machinery  is  more  largely  sold 
for  cash,  the  farmer  must  co-operata 
with  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  and 
not  ask  them  to  wait  for  their  money, 
but  show  a  willingness  to  help  abolish 
the  credit  system  in  the  implement 
business.  The  manufacturer  and 
dealer  should,  by  more  generally  fixing 
a  cash  price  as  a  basis  for  selling,  try 
to  get  the  business  on  a  cash  basis. 
When  the  time  does  come  that  the 
business  is  on  a  cash  basis  there  will 
be-  less  financial  failures  among  imple- 
ment concerns  and  less  unused  mach- 
inery lying  in  the  fence  corners.  We 
believe  that  farmers  should  consider 
fuily  the  benefit  they  will  derive  from 
any  purchase.  Look  carefully  into  the 
proposition  and  see  whether  or  not  the 
article  you  contemplate  buying  is 
really  needed. 

There  are  many  new  things  in  the 
machinery  and  other  lines  being 
placed  on  the  market  all  the  time.  All 
these  new  devices  should  be  given  the 
attention  of  the  farmer.  Let  him  find 
out  how  much  time  the  article  may 
save  him  or  how  mucn  his  production 
will  probably  be  increased  by  its  use. 
Don't  buy  something  new  just  because 
you  can  get  it  on  time. 

How  about  luxuries  or  semi-iuxuries? 
Many  times  the  automobile  is  referred 
to  as  a  luxury  for  the  farmer.  An 
auto  can  be  a  luxury  for  one  farmer 
and  a  necessity  for  another,  depend- 
ing on  conditions  surrounding  different 
men.  Then  again,  one  man's  idea  as 
to  what  is  a  luxury  or  a  necessity  may 
be  very  different  from  that  of  another. 

Here  is  a  farmer  with  some  boys 
and  girls  all  working  hard,  who  owns 
an  automobile,  using  it  on  a  summer's 
ovening  to  take  the  family  for  a  ride, 
to  enjoy  and  be  benefited  by  the  cool 
evening  air.  Many  would  call  this  a 
luxury.  PoBSibly  the  health  of  some 
members  of  this  family  make  this  ride 
an  absolute  necessity.  Certainly 
health  is  the  first  necessity.    If  the 
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Boy  direct  from  my  factories,  where  I  build  the 
closest  skimming:,  easiest  cleaned,  modern  de- 
signed separators,  from  highest  quality  ma- 
terials, and  sell  to  you  At  lowest  manufacturers' 
prices— less  than  wholesale. 
Nearly  100.000  GaUoway  Sanitary  Separators  giving 
satisfaction  everywhere.   Four  practical  sizes.  Also 
build  engines  and  spreaders.   800, 000  Batisnod  cus- 
tomers—some in  your  vicinity.   Close  shipping  points 
ivo  freight.-.  My  free  catalog  honestly  describes 
Galloway  goods.  Get  it  before  buying.  Please 
mention  implement  wanted. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  Box   1673  Waterloo,  Iowa 


automobile  can  be  made  a  health-giving 
machine,  doesn  t  it  becoi  e  a  neces- 
sity? These  are  questions  that  must 
be  setteled  by  the  farmer  himself,  and 
he  should  give  them  some  consider- 
ation. He  should  so  try  to  live  and 
raise  his  family  that  they  will  not  be 
ready  for  the  scrap  pile  before  they 
are  50  years  of  age. 

There  are  without  doubt  many 
pieces  of  farm  machinery  that  may  be 
both  health-giving  and  money-making. 
Take  both  these  things  into  consider- 
ation when  tuinking  of  making  a  new 
purchase. — M.  P.  A. 


HIGH  FINANCE 

Willie  had  a  yellow  dog  that  was 
a  perfect  nuisance,  but  so  devoted 
was  the  boy  to  him  that  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  have  him  killed.  One 
day,  when  his  father  had  been  un- 
usually annoyed  by  his  antics  of  the 
dog,  he  called  Winie  in  from  play  and 
said: 

"My  boy,  I'll  give  you  a  dollar  if 
you  get  rid  of  that  dog." 

Willie's  face  expressed  greTlt 
amazement  at  ihe  thought  of  so  much 
money  belonging  to  him.  He  looked 
long  at  the  dog  and  finally  told  him 
he  would  give  him  his  decesion  the 
next  day. 

The  following  day  Wiillie  sought 
his  father  and  said: 

"I've  got  rid  of  Max,  fnther." 

"I'm  more  than  glad,  Willie,"  said 
the  father.  "Here's  your  money, 
you've  earned  it.  How  did  you  get 
rid  of  him?" 

"Why,"  answered  Willie,  as  he  put 
the  money  In  his  pocket,  "I  swapped 
him  to  Bill  Morgan  for  two  yellow 
pups." 
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Jethro  Tull,  a  Great  Farmer 
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Two  hundred  years  ago  there  lived 
a  great  man  on  a  poor  English  farm. 
His  name  was  Jethro  Tull,  and  today 
he  Is  looked  on  as  one  of  the  great 
farmers  of  all  times. 

Jethro  Tull's  neighbors  thought  he 
was  a  crank.  The  farm  hands  who 
worked  for  him  thought  he  was  crazy, 
and  oftentimes  would  strike  and  re- 
fuse to  work  for  him.  The  scientific 
men  of  that  date  claimed  that  Tull's 
ideas  were  not  worth  much,  and  that 
those  that  were  worth  anything  had 
been  borrowed  from  someone  else. 

In  the  later  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  before  he  had  any  idea  of  be- 
coming a  farmer,  Jethro  Tull  went  to 
college  and  studied  law.  Then  he  put 
in  some  time  traveling  in  Europe.  Al- 
though he  was  intending  to  become  a 
lawyer,  he  had  been  brought  up  on  a 
farm,  and,  without  particularly  mean- 
ing to  do  so,  he  observed  European 
methods  of  farming.  Especially  was 
he  taken  with  the  clean  cultivation 
given  the  grape  vines  in  France. 

Coming  back  from  his  travels,  he 
started  out  in  the  practice  of  law,  but 
failure  either  of  his  health  or  of  his 
finances  compelled  him  to  start  farm- 
ing. It  is  not  likely  that  he  knew 
much  about  farming,  but  he  was  a 
man  who  had  his  own  ideas  about 
things,  and  he  was  so  persistent  that 
he  would  not  rest  until  he  had  worked 
them  out.  To  start  with,  he  became 
so  disgusted  with  the  English  farm- 
hands working  for  him  that  he  deter- 
mined to  put  his  entire  farm  down  to 
sanfoin,  a  kind  of  clover.  He  thought 
i,r  he  had  his  farm  in  sanfoin,  he  could 
get  along  with  very  few  farm-hands, 
but  he  found  sanfoin  seed  so  high  in 
price  that  he  could  not  afford  to  sow 
it  at  the  regular  rate.  In  those  days 
there  were  no  drills.  It  was  then  cus- 
tomary to  sow  sanfoin  at  the  rate  of 
seven  bushels  per  acre.  The  neces- 
sity of  making  a  small  amount  of  san- 
foin seed  go  a  long  way  brought  the 
idea  of  drilling  to  Tull's  mind.  At 
that  time  there  was  not  a  drill  any- 
where in  all  England,  and  so  Tull  set 
out  for  himself  to  make  one.  As  a  re- 
sult he  made  a  drill  working  on  much 
the  same  principle  as  our  modern 
drills.  With  it  he  successfully  seeded 
his  sanfoin.  Then  he  started  to  drill- 
ing small  grain  and  turnips.  He  sowed 
one-third  as  much  seed  as  his  neigh- 
bors, and  secured  larger  crops.  But 
his  methods  of  farming  were  so  differ- 
ent that  his  neighbors  though  him  a 
crank,  and  would  not  try  out  his  ideas, 
and  the  hands  working  for  him  did  all 
they  could  to  keep  his  ideas  from 
working  out. 

When  Tull  started  farming,  most 
English  farmers  grew  wheat  and  oats 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year.  Af- 
ter two  or  three  years  the  weeds 
would  get  so  bad  that  the  next  year 
they  would  grow  nothing,  but  would 
take  a  year  off  to  fallow  the  land,  or 
clean  it.  In  this  way  the  farmers  of 
England  every  year  lost  the  use  of 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their 
best  land.  Eook  farmers  had  begun  to 
talk  a  little  about  clover,  but  very  lit- 
tle of  it  was  grown  as  yet.  There  was 
also  some  talk  of  turnips,  but  they 
were  not  yet  a  common  crop.  For  the 
most  part,  the  cultivated  land  was  in 
wheat  and  oats  year  after  year,  except 
when  it  was  being  cleaned  of  weeds. 

Tull  grew  wheat  on  the  same  land 
year  after  year  for  thirteen  years 
straight  without  fallowing  the  land. 
He  could  do  this  without  the  weeds 
bothering  him  because  he  planted  the 
wheat  in  rows  far  enough  apart  so 
that  he  could  cultivate  it.  By  doing 
this  he  needed  only  one-third  as  much 
seed  as  his  neighbors,  and  he  secured 
larger  yields. 

When  Tull  began  farming  for  him- 
self, he  remembered  how  cleanly  the 
French  cultivated  their  grape  vines. 
The  idea  came  to  him  of  cultivation 
being  the  secret  of  success  in  farming. 
And  so  after  he  had  invented  his  drill, 
he  put  all  his  crops  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  so  that  he  could  cultivate.  He 
dug  up  some  of  his  plnnts  and  looked 
at  the  roots  with  a  cheap  microscope 
he  had  bought.  He  watched  the  soil 
carefully  day  by  day.  He  observed  his 
plants  to  see  how  they  were  affected 


by  soil  conditions.  At  last  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  plants  grow  by 
taking  up  through  their  roots  small 
particles  of  dirt.  The  particles  must 
be  very  small  or  the  plants  could  not 
take  them  up.  He  thought  that  this 
was  the  reason  for  giving  frequent 
cultivation.  If  the  soil  could  be  fre- 
quently stirred,  the  particles  would  be 
small  enough  so  the  plants  could  take 
them  in  through  their  roots.  He  pub- 
lished a  book  called  "Horse-Hoeing 
Husbandry,"  which  some  people  think 
has  had  more  influence  on  agriculture 
than  any  book  ever  written.  In  this 
book  he  told  what  a  splendid  thing 
cultivation  was;  how  necessary  it  was 
in  order  that  the  plants  might  have 
plenty  of  food  in  the  form  of  minute 
particles;  and  how  the  earth  was 
made  moister  by  the  frequent  culti- 
vation. He  thought  that  cultivation 
was  just  as  good  as  manure,  and  sug- 
gested that  the  chief  reason  manure 
increased  crops  was  because  it  helped 
make  the  soil  particles  fine,  so  that 
the  plant  roots  could  take  them  in. 

A  large  part  of  his  life,  Jethro  Tull 
was  a  sick  man.  His  sickness  was 
very  painful,  and  when  his  hands  did 
not  do  his  work  in  just  the  way  he 
wanted  it  done,  he  became  very  angry. 
The  scientific  men  criticized  his  book 
so  much  that  he  became  bitter.  Just 
the  same,  he  was  sure  that  in  his  forty 
years  of  farming  he  had  discovered  a 
system  which  would  some  day  become 
the  common  system  in  all  England.  He 
thought  that  some  day  folks  would 
drill  in  their  crops  and  give  them 
horse  cultivation.  He  died  a  poor  man, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there 
seemed  no  prospect  that  anyone  would 
ever  pay  much  attention  to  him  or  to 
what  he  had  done. 

But  there"  were  folks  who  were  im- 
pressed by  his  work,  and  they  tried 
out  his  ideas  under  different  condi- 
tions. Some  of  them  wonted,  and 
nowadays  drilling  is  a  common  thing 
with  nearly  all  kinds  of  crops.  We 
don't  plant  small  grain  in  rows  and 
give  it  horse  cultivation,  but  we  do 
grow  a  number  of  ther  crops  in  rows, 
which  we  would  not  have  done  had  it 
not  been  for  Tull.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  make  farmers  realize  that  cul- 
tivation is  a  good  thing. 

If  Tull  lived  nowadays,  he  would 
probably  try  out  some  new  and  start- 
ling ideas  in  farming  which  would 
make  most  folks  laugh  at  him.  But 
just  the  same,  he  might  be  a  great 
benefactor  of  the  human  race.  Occa- 
sionally a  farmer  boy  comes  along  who 
grows  into  a  kind  of  Jethro  Tull.  He 
doesn't  farm  in  the  way  other  folks 
farm,  and  generally  is  a  rather  poor 
money-maker,  but  by  close  observa- 
tion he  discovers  things  about  the 
way  plants  and  animals  grow  that 
make  him  a  wiser  man  than  any  of 
his  neighbors.  Sometimes  he  puts  to- 
gether his  observations  in  such  a  way 
that  great  improvements  are  made  in 
farming. 

We  don't  want  so  very  many  Jethro 
Tulls.  They  are  rather  uncomfortable 
people  to  have  around.  Just  the  same 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  few  of 
them.  Let's  not  make  too  much  fun 
of  folks  who  try  out  new  ideas  in 
farming.  Who  Knows  but  that  some- 
time they  may  discover  something 
really  worth  while. — Wallace  Farmer. 


SAVE  THE  POTATO  SACKS 

By  E.  R.  Bennett,  Field  Horticulturist. 

Western  potatoes  are  almost  with- 
out exception  marketed  in  sacks.  Be- 
fore the  war  these  sacks  were  but  a 
small  item  in  potato  growing.  At 
present  the  container  is  one  of  the  big 
factors  in  the  price  of  a  sack  of  pota- 
toes. This  year  Idaho's  potato  crop 
will  require  in  the  neighborhood  of 
three  million  sacks.  What  becomes 
of  these  sacks  after  the  potatoes  are 
consumed  is  a  question  of  much 
economic  interest.  Previous  to  the 
world  war  western  grain  was  shipped 
to  Europe  in  sacks.  The  handling  of 
these  sacks  usually  stretched  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  were  of  no 
further  value  as  grain  retainers,  but 
they  were  collected,  baled  and  return- 
ed to  this  country  by  the  ship  load 


Ing  cylln- 
ak.e  wall. 


A  Wonderful  Invention 

Avery  Gasifier — Turns  Kerosene  Into  Gas 

WE  have  discovered  the  way  to  burn  kerosene 
more  successfully  than  it  has  ever  been  done 
before  inatractor.  Avery  Tractors  burn  all  of  the 
kerosene  instead  of  wasting  part  of  it  on  account  of  it 
not  being  fully  vaporized.  Avery  Tractors  burn  kero- 
sene so  successfully  that  we  are  able  to  use  the  lubri- 
cating oil  over  and  over  again  instead  of  using  it  only 
once  and  then  wasting  it.  Avery  Tractors  don't  just 
run  on  kerosene — they  burn  all  of  the  kerosene. 


Avery  Tractors  are  equipped 
with  double  carburetors.  The 
motor  is  started  on  gasoline 
and  whenit  warms  up  you  pull 
the  lever  and  switch  over  to 
kerosene  without  having  to 
make  a  single  adjustment  of 
any  kind. 

But  while  a  carburetorwill  mix 
gasoline  with  air  and  form  a 
gas,  no  carburetor  has  as  yet 
been  designed  which  will  suc- 
cessfully handle  kerosene.  We 
accordingly  place  on  each  cyl- 
inder head  of  an  Avery  Trac- 
tor our  Duplex  Gasifier,  which 
takes  the  mixture  of  kerosene 
and  air  as  it  comes  from  the 
carburetor  and  so  reduces  the 
particles  o£  kerosene  and 
mixes  them  with  the  air  as 
to  form  a  gas  that  burns  more 
successfully  than  kerosene 
has  ever  been  burned  before. 
Avery  Tractors  are  the  only 
tractors  with  double  carbure- 


tor and  duplex  gasifier  fuel 
system. 

The  1917  National  Tractor 
Demonstration  proved 
Avery  Tractors  to  be  real 
kerosene  burners. 

The  rules  of  the  demonstra- 
tion were  that  a  tractor  which 
burned  kerosene  was  allowed 
only  5%  as  much  gasoline  as 
kerosene  for  starting.  Avery 
Tractors  did  more. 
—They  burned  kerosene  with- 
out calling  for  any  more  gaso- 
line for  starting  during  the  en- 
tire week  than  the  5%  allowed 
for  the  first  day's  filling  of 
kerosene. 

—They  burned  kerosene  without  a 
lot  of  black  smoke  coming  .out  of 
the  exhaust. 

—  Without  kerosene  passing  the  pis- 
tons and  cutting  the  lubrication — 
the  oil  in  the  crank-case  did  not 
have  to  be  changed. 
—A  couple  of  sizes  Avery  Tractors 
even  burned  distillate. 


/»  _  jl  _||  P__XC  There  is  a  size  Avery  Kerosene  Tractor 

VlCl  raVla  to  fit  every  size  farm— six  sizes,  from 

6-10  to  40-80H.  P.  There  is  alsoa  size  A  very  Tractor  Plow  and  a  size  A  very 
Thresher  to  fit  every  size  tractor.  Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  new  1918 
Avery  Catalog  and  get  all  the  facts.  Address 


AVERY  COMPANY 


the  1 
National 
Avtrys  are  the  Tractors  that  TractorCem- 
burn  ALL  the  KEROSENE  onstration. 


The  official 

cards usedat     4003  ,OWA  STREET 


LANDES  &  COMPANY,  Distributors 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


VER 


Piant  and  cultivate  your 
row  crops  with  an  Avery 
Motor  Cultivator. 
V-  Thresh  with  an 
*t  Avery  "Vellow- 

frKid"  Separator,  •^"■^g^^sss: 
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under  the  name  of  "Liverpool  re- 
turns" or  centals.  These  sacks,  the 
past  few  years,  could  be  purchased  for 
potato  growers  at  four,  five  or  six 
cents  each.  When  the  war  developed 
thousands  of  miles  of  trenches,  rifle 
pits,  and  underground  fortifications, 
these  sacks  were  diverted  to  more 
immediate  use.  Untold  millions  of 
them  have  been  filled  with  soil  and 
piled  in  rows  in  front  of  the  trenches. 
It  has  been  reported  that  silks  and 
even  oriental  rugs  have  been  used  on 
the  Turkish  front  in  trench  construc- 
tion. 

The  result  of  this  diversion  of  sacks 
to  other  purposes  is  that  potato  sacks 
have  steadily  advanced  in  price  till 
the  price  is  now  becoming  practically 
prohibitive. 

What  do  you  do  with  empty  sacks? 
The  larger  part  of  the  potato  crop  is 
delivered  to  the  western  consumer  in 
the  sack.  Most  of  these  sacks  are 
never  used  again.  If  the  sack  of  po- 
tatoes is  placed  on  a  dirt  floor  and 
remains  there  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  the  sack  rots  and  is 
useless.  Likewise  if,  frozen  or  de- 
cayed potatoes  remain  in  the  sack  it 
will  soon  be  spoiled  .for  further  use. 

We  are  asked  to  help  win  the  war 
by  practicing  economy.  Save  wheat! 
Save  sugar!  Save  meat!  Why  not 
also  help  the  farmer  by  saving  the 
potato  sacks?  When  the  supply  of 
potatoes  is  purchased  it  is  much  bet- 


ter for  the  potatoes  if  they  are  emptied 
out  of  the  sacks  either  in  a  pile  on  the 
cellar  floor  or  in  a  bin  made  for  that 
purpose  in  a  dark  room.  Then  the 
sacks  should  be  hung  in  a  dry  place 
or  be  sold  to  dealers  in  such  supplies. 
Children  in  any  neighborhood  can 
earn  many  a  dime  by  collecting  the 
potato  sacks  and  selling  them  either 
to  dealers  or  to  the  growers.  Sacks 
are  becoming  harder  and  harder  to 
get  and  hence  higher  in  price.  Save 
the  sacks,  it  will  help  the  farmers. 
 o  

STRAIGHT  UP 

"Is  Mike  Clancy  here?"  asked  the 
visitor  at  the  quarry  just  after  the 
premature  explosion. 

"No,  sor,"  replied  Mulligan;  "he's 
gone." 

"For  good?" 

•  Well,  sor,  he  wint  in  that  direc- 
tion." 


HUNTING  DAYS  OVER 

A  young  Swede  appeared  at  the 
county  judge's  office  and  asked  for  a 
license. 

"What  kind  of  license?"  asked  the 
judge.    "A  hunting  license?" 

"No,"  was  the  answer.  "Aye  tank 
aye  ban  huntin'  long  enough.  Aye 
want  marriage  license." 

 o  

Don't  let  rats  in  your  corn  crib  ea 
holes  In  our  national  defense. 
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OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  some  of  our  "sup- 
posed" well  informed  men  know  about  farming 
and  farm  life. 

A  PGi 

Now  is  the  time  to  put  the  manure  out  on  the 
farm.     Do  not  let  it  lay  around  the  barn.  Plenty 
of  manure  on  the  farm  means  better  crops. 
Pa  h 

How  is  your  straw  supply?  Use  it  as  liberally 
as  needed  for  bedding  because  it  is  a  profitable 
practice.  Like  food  don't  waste  it.  There  are 
so  many  ways  to  use  it. 

The  best  way  to  fight  any  contagious  disease 
among  livestock  is  to  keep  the  place  clean.  Use 
some  good  disinfectant,  keep  the  place  dry,  sprin- 
kle some  lime  about  the  chicken  coop  and  hog 
pens. 

»-  S3 

Now  is  the  time  to  secure  the  number  of  brood 
sows  you  plan  to  raise  this  year.  In  a  few 
months  they  will  be  very  scarce.  If  there  is 
enough  to  go  around  we  will  be  surprised,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  being  taken  in  the  increased 
production  of  hoga. 

I*  M 

As  every  farmer  knows  the  government  is  at 
the  present  time  asking  for  increased  hog  produc- 
tion. This  is  an  easy  and  profitable  way  for 
hog  growers  to  serve  their  country.  DoD't  for- 
get that  in  rendering  the  government  this  service 
you  should  exert  every  effort  possible  to  have 
the  pigs  strong  at  farrowing  time.  This  can't 
be  done  without  giving  the  sows  plenty  of  exer- 
cise during  the  winter.     Don't  neglect  it. 

mi  h 

ADVERTISEMENTS  AS  NEWS 

The  advertisements  in  the  Utah  Farmer  are 
good  news,  for  they  tell  you  where  you  can  ob- 
tain certain  things  that  you  need.  They  dis- 
cuss the  kind  you  should  buy  and  where  you  cm 
1)est  buy.  They  often  name  the  price  or  they 
will  Bend  you  a  catalog  giving  all  details  along 
with  the  price. 

Every  advertiser  is  backed  by  the  paper  and 
our  readers  should  know  that  we  have  found  out 
their  reliability  before  we  allow  them  to  use  the 
columns  of  our  paper. 

Every  one  can  well  afford  to  read  this  kind  of 
news,  such  as  is  found  in  advertisements  of  the 
Utah  Farmer. 


HOG  CHOLERA 

If  your  hogs  are  sick  and  you  do  not  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  them  get  in  touch  with 
the  county  agent  at  once.  There  are  now  in 
the  state  several  men  who  are  paid  by  the 
government  and  state  to  help  fight  all  kind  of 
livestock  diseases.  If  the  county  agent  can  not 
help  you  he  will  call  one  of  these  experts.  Re- 
member there  is  no  cost  to  you.  The  government 
and  state  wants  to  prevent  any  spread  of  hog 
cholera  or  other  diseases  and  ask  you  to  co-oper- 
ate with  them  in  fighting  any  and  all  kind  of  con- 
tagious livestock  diseases. 

Have  you  started  to  keep  a  record  of  costs 
this  year.  Take  an  inventory  and  keep  a  re- 
cord of  all  you  pay  out  and  keep  a  cost  of  the 
different  crops. 

m  m 

ORDER  YOUR   MACHINERY   EXTRAS  NOW 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
factures of  farm  machinery  said;  "their  factory 
had  enough  orders  now  to  keep  them  busy  dur- 
ing the  year.  Another  problem  is  to  secure  the 
steel  to  make  up  the  orders  we  now  have."  It' 
this  is  the  condition  among  manufacturers,  every 
farmer  should  realize  the  impoitance  of  finding 
out  what  extras  he  will  need  or  new  machinery 
that  he  is  going  to  buy  and  place  the  orders  so 
that  you  get  them  when  you  need  them.  Delays 
will  hinder  you  in  your  work  and  the  labor  prob- 
lem is  going  to  be  a  big  one  this  year. 

Put  all  your  old  machinery  in  the  best  possible 
state  of  repair  so  that  you  can  secure  the  most 
efficient  operation  at  the  time  it  is  being  used. 
Machinery  you  may  have  thought  was  worn  out 
can  be  used  when  a  new  part  has  replaced  the 
old  one.  Railroads  are  going  to  the  junk  heap 
and  putting  old  equipment  into  use.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  farmer  to  do  the  same. 

Order  the  parts  or  extras  you  will  need  right 
now. 

SECURE  GOOD  SEED  NOW 

According  to  press  dispatches  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  asked  Congress  to  appropriate 
a  sum  o,f  money  so  that  the  department  can 
help  the  farmers  secure  good  seed  for  planting 
this  year. 

The  value  of  good  seed  is  more  important  than 
some  farmers  seem  to  realize. 

At  harvest  time,  is  when  the  difference  between 
good  and  poor  seed  is  known.  A  number  of  our 
farmers  do  hill  selecting  of  potatoes  and  secure 
a  much  larger  yield.  A  few  will  select  their 
grain  seed  before  it  is  cut  and  will  select  the 
corn  by  going  through  the  field  and  getting  the 
best  ears. 

The  proper  cleaning  of  seed  is  very  helpful, 
take  out  the  weed  seeds,  the  seed  that  will  not 
germinate  and  secure  a  perfect  stand  of  any  crop 
you  plant.  Now  is  the  time  to  do  this  work  of 
selecting  and  cleaning  your  seed. 

If  you  are  going  to  purchase  seed  do  it  now, 
while  the  supply  is  good  and  you  can  get  the 
better  quality.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pay  extra 
for  the  best  seed  but  to  not  allow  some  one  to 
charge  you  a  higher  price  for  any  kind  of  seed 
unless  they  deliver  you  the  kind  you  pay  for. 
.te  IBS 
NATIONAL  FOOD  SURVEY 

All  dealers,  manufacturers,  warehousemen, 
hotels  and  holders  of  foodstuffs  are  required  to 
make  a  report  to  the  government  the  amount  on 
hand  December  31,  1917.  If  they  did  not  get 
a  blank  that  is  no  excuse. 

The  farmers  are  not  asked  to  make  a  report, 
except  a  few  who  have  been  selected  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  If  any  one  who  must 
make  a  report,  failed  to  receive  the  blanks  they 
can  secure  them  from  Field  Agent  of  Marketing, 
U.  A.  C,  Logan,  Utah,  or  Federal  Grain  Super- 
vision 423   Ness  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

This  survey  of  our  available  food  stocks  is  of 
tlie  greatest  significance,  since  it  will  furnish  the 
basis  for  the  shaping  by  the  Government  of  Im- 
portant plans  and  policies,  vital  to  the  country's 
welfare.  It  is  only  with  accurate  figures  in  re- 
gard to  exlsltlng  food  supplies  that  we  can  plan 
the  conservation,  utilization,  and  production  of 


our  food  supply  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  safely 

the  extraordinary  war  conditions  with  which  we 
have  to  contend. 

USs  Pa 

ATTEND  THE  ROUND-UPS. 

The  programs  for  the  annual  Round-Ups,  to  be 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  state,  are  being  ar- 
ranged to  meet  present  conditions.  At  these 
meetings  it  is  a  good  place  to  get  together  and 
discuss  the  problems  of  farm  life. 

This  year  the  farmers  of  the  state  are  called 
upon  to  help  the  government  increase  the  food 
products,  just  how  to  do  this  the  (best  will  be 
discussed  at  these  meetings. 

Farmers  are  very  busy  but  there  is  so  much 
good  in  meeting  together,  that  every  one  who 
can  possible  spare  the  time  should  go.  You  meet 
the  other  fellows  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
work  and  can  discuss  with  them  your  problems. 
The  lectures  and  demonstrations  by  the  men  se- 
lected for  the  programs  are  always  helpful. 

For  the  convenience  of  the  people  these  Round- 
Ups  are  held  in  different  parts  of  the  state  for 
time  and  place  and  subjects  to  be  discussed  see 
the  advertisement  on    another  page. 

TEACH    THE    CHILDREN  THRIFT 

Among  the  results  of  the  war  will  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  practice  of  thrift.  In  the  past  all 
sorts  of  efforts  have  been  made  to  promote  thrift. 
Contests,  prizes  and  saving  banks  have  done  a 
great  deal  to  help. 

Now  war  conditions  have  made  a  change  and 
parents  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  impress 
on  their  children  the  great  lesson  of  thrift. 

Our  government  has  a  plan  and  if  parents  will 
teach  their  children  what  it  means  to  save,  and 
start  them  with  a  book  of  war  saving  stamps, 
both  the  children  and  the  government  will  be 
helped. 

The  money  necessary  to  run  the  government 
might  have  been  raised  by  immediate  taxation. 
A  better  plan  was  arranged,  liberty  bonds,  war- 
savings  and  thrift  stamps. 

The  whole  plan  is  a  war  measure  but  it  will 
help  to  teach  us  all  the  value  of  thrift  and 
keep  alive  this  splendid  practice  long  ofter  the 
war  is  over. 

A  start  can  be  made  wita  as  small  amount 
as  twenty-five  cents.  Start  now  and  teach  your 
children  the  lesson  of  thrift. 

THE  TROUBLE  WITH  UTAH 

How  can  the  state  do  its  duty  in  the  increased 
production  of  meat  when  the  demand  for  pork 
products  at  home  is  greater  than  the  amount 
produced?  It  is  quite  plain  that  Utah  to  help 
in  this  matter,  must  bear  our  own  burden  and  not 
push  it  off  onto  some  other  state.  It  ought  to  be 
a  matter  of  pride  to  our  people  not  to  let  some 
one  else,  with  probably  less  resources,  supply  our 
tables  in  times  like  these;  more  than  that,  our 
patriotism  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  meat  to  send  to  those  in  the  trenches. 

This  result  might  be  easily  possible  if  our 
farmers  who  have  no  hogs  on  their  places  would 
take  at  least  one  or  two  brood  sows  to  care  for 
and  in  that  way  supply  their  own  needs  and  per- 
haps be  able  to  help  others  in  addition.  The 
government  favors  such  a  plan  with  its  wide  ap- 
plication, as  against  a  plan  to  interest  individuals 
on  a  large  scale,  because  the  work  and  cost  of 
production  is  lowest.  It  is  desired  to  turn  the 
smaller  wastes  of  the  farm  into  profits  that  would 
otherwise  be  lost. 

With  a  minimum  price  for  pork,  established, 
as  it  now  is,  the  farmer  who  raises  hogs  has  a 
definite  goal  and  has  a  better  means  of  figuring 
a  profitable  return  than  with  any  other  kind  of 
livestock. 

A  clay  spent  at  the  stock  yards  will  show  the 
unnecessary  waste  in  animals.  Sows  about  to 
farrow  are  brought  In  for  slaughter.  Every 
such  case  means  from  six  to  ten  less  pigs  in 
Utah.  If  these  sows  were  kept  on  the  farm  as 
they  should  be  and  allowed  to  raise  their  young, 
they  would  yield  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
a  very  acceptable  profit.  First  of  all  it  is  good 
business  to  Increase  the  number  of  hogs,  and  of 
equal  importance  It  is  patriotic. 
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Idle  Horses 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


animal  to  be  dispensed  with  on  the 
farm.  He  can  do  the  work  better 
than  the  tractor.  He  can  use  much 
of  the  roughage  on  the  farm,  and  we 
are  told  that  horse  manure  contains 
more  useful  bacteria  than  any  other 


Dry  Matter?  Lbs. 
22.5 


Protein  Lbs. 
1.8 


fertilizer. 

According  to  the  standards  an 
average  horse  of  1,000  pounds  weight 
should  have  per  day,  the  following 
proportion  of  food  elements,  when 
idle: 

Food  Values 
Carbohy.  Lbs.      Fat  Lbs.      Calories  1000's 
11.2  .30  27 


As  there  is  no  single  feed  that  we 
know  of  that  will  furnish  this  perfect 
balance  we  endeavor  to  combine  the 
different  feeds  so  that  we  can  give  the 
quantity  of  dry  niauer  to  fulfill  the 
function  of  the  animal  laboratory  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  the  elements 
for  proper  nutrition,  and  do  this  with 
the  feeds  that  the  other  fellow  throws 
away.  Take  alfalfa  hay,  for  instance: 
to  give  the  horse  tae  22.5  pounds  dry 
matter  required  we  should  give  26 
pounds  per  day;  this  would  furnish 
2.75  pounds  o,f  protein;  9.49  carbo- 
hydrates; 0.35  pounds  of  fat  and  24.7 
thousand  calories  of  fuel  values  and 
while  alfalfa  hay  is  considered  the 
best  single  ration  we  have,  yet  we 
have  given  the  horse  nearly  twice  as 
much  protein  as  he  requires,  while 
idle  and  have  fallen  short  of  the  carbo- 

U) 


hydrates  and  fuel  values  required  and 
at  a  cost  of  19%  cents  per  day. 

Corn  and  alfalfa  hay  as  the  best 
compound  known  because  the  corn  is 
.  low  in  protein  and  high  in  fat 

Alfalfa  hay  18  pounds  and  corn  7 
pounds,  gives  us  22.5  pounds  dry  mat- 
ter; 2.45  pounds  protein;  n.39  pounds 
carbo-nydrates;  0.55  pounds  fat,  and 
28,000  calories  of  fuel  value  and  with 
hay  at  $15.00  and  corn  at  $40.00  per 
ton  would  cost  27%  cents  per  day,  and 
while  this  ration  has  a  splendid 
balance  the  other  fellow  is  willing  to 
pay  so  much  more  for  the  corn  than 
it  is  worth,  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
feed  it  to  idle  horses. 

The  following  suggestions  for  com- 
pounds are  based  upon  the  proper 
balance  required  and  by  considering 
the  manure  values  we  can  make  a  bet- 
ter economic  showing. 


Wheat  Straw 
Beet  syrup 


(2) 

Wheat  Straw 
Alfalfa  Hay 
Beet  Syrup 


(3) 

Oat  Straw 
Beet  Syrup 


(4) 

Wild  Hay 
Beet  Syrup 


Alfalfa  Hay 


(6) 

Alfalfa  Hay 
Wheat  Straw 


(7) 

Wild  Hay 
Wheat  Bran 


(8) 

Wheat  Straw 
Wheat  Bran 


(9) 

Oat  Straw 
Wheat  Bran 


30  lbs. 
8  lbs. 


20  lbs. 
10  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

36  lbs. 


30  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

34  lbs. 


30  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

34  lbs. 

26  lbs. 


15  lbs. 
20  lbs. 

35  lbs. 

30  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

34  lbs. 


30  lbs. 
6  lbs. 

36  lbs. 


30  lbs. 
4  lbs. 

34  lbs. 


f  2.00 
20.00 


ton 
ton 


Manure 


i  2.00  ton 
15.00  ton 
20.00  ton 


Manure 


I  5.00  ton 
20.00  ton 


Manure 


$  8.00  ton 
20.00  ton 


$15.00  ton 


3c  per  day 
8c  per  day 

11c 

7c    —    4c  per  day 

2c  per  day 
7%c  per  day 
6c  per  day 

15%c  per  day 
7c    =    8%c  per  day 

7%c  per  day 
4c  per  day 

ll%c  per  day 
7c    —    4%c  per  day 

12c  per  day 
4c  per  day 

16c  per  day 

19%c  per  day 


Manure       7c    —    12%c  per  day 


$15.00  ton 
2.00  ton 


$  8.00  ton 
34.00  ton 


ll*4c  per  day 
2c  per  day 

13  %c  per  day 

12c  per  day 
6%c  per  day 


18%c  per  day 
Manure       7c    —    11%  per  day 

%  2.00  ton  3%c  per  day 

34.00  ton  1114c  per  day 


Manure 


14%c  per  day 
7c   —    7%c  per  day  * 


%  5.00  ton  7%c  per  day 

34.00  ton  6%c  per  day 

14  ^c  per  day 
Manure      7c    —    7%c  per  day 


The  straw  and  wild  hay  in  these 
Compounds  are  figured  so  that  about 
one  third  will  be  refused  by  the  animal 
and  still  give  enough  dry  matter. 

Some  of  the  compounds  are  not  as 
Kb  as  others,  but  you  will  find  the 
•tock  will  do  well  if  plenty  of  good 


water  is  available  with  salt  placed 
where  they  can  get  it.  In  many  cases 
in  this  country  the  water  contains 
some  salt  and  alkali  and  stock  gets 
enough  salt  in  the  water.  They  will 
need  no  salt  when  on  beet  syrup  for 
the  reason  they  get  enough  in  the 
syrup. 


If  pays  to  be  suspicious  whenever 
you  find  a  sick  hog  in  the  herd.  Pork 
jprices  are  too  high  to  take  chances 
With  hog  cholera. 

 o  

WHERE  HE  DREW  THE  LINE 

A  farmer  in  one  of  the  neighbor- 
teg  townships  who  had  gone  into 
scientific  poultry  raising  hit  upon 
the  Hfheme  of  marking  each  egg  with 
certain  data  in  indelible  ink.  His 
Idea  was  to   find   which   variety  of 


chickens  laid  best,  and  then,  when 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  attach  a  tag 
to  the  chicken's  legs.  He  soon  found 
that  his  hired  man  was  negligent 
about  properly  inscribing  the  eggs. 
One  day  not  an  egg  was  marked,  and 
the  farmer  read  him  the  riot  act. 

The  hired  man  listened  in  sullen 
silence  until  the  boss  finished,  then 
he  said:  "See  here!  You'll  have  to 
get  another  man!" 

"Why,  Jim,  you're  not    going  to 


IDEAL  FEED  MILLS 

One   and   Two    Horse — Ungeared 


The  Ideal  feed  mills  are  without  doubt  the  fastest 
and  best  plain  (ungeared)  sweep  feed  mills  in  the 
world  for  grinding  dry  ear  corn  (husks  off)  or  shelled 
corn  into  coarse  or  medium  grade  meal,  and  being  of 
few  parts  can  be  maintained  at  a  slight  expense  and 
will  last  a  lifetime.  The  crusher  is  so  designed  to 
avoid  the  common  trouble  of  shelling  the  corn  from 
the  cob  as  in  other  machines  using  wide  dome  and 
numerous  fingers.  Shipped  regularly  with  coarse 
burrs,  but  fine  burs  can  be  furnished  extra. 

All  sizes  of  Stover  Feed  Grinders  and  Alfalfa 
Cutters. 

Send  for  Bulletin  Live  Stock  and  Ground  Feed. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH       IDAHO       WYOMING  NEVADA 


TheEvertfreenNorthwest 
Iiwites  tou  this  Winter 


c/4  few  hours  to  the 
west  of  you  is  a  land  of 
mild  temperatures,  salt 

breezes,  green  forests,  and  beautiful, 
busy  cities. 

Now  this  winter,  in  your  rest  time, 
recreation,  inspiration,  and  the  sight  of 
sport,  booming  business  and  preparations  for 
war  are  offered  you  in 


WAJ-lilNGTON      OREGON     'BRlT"i%H  COLUMBIA 
Farmers  are  learning  that  vacations  pay  them,  as 

well  as  other  business  men.   Farmers  who  take  vacations  show  in 
cultivating  themselves  the  same  care  and  foresight  that  they  give 
to  soil  building. 

You,  too,  will  find  that  money  spent  in  improving  your 
health  and  broadening  your  outlook  is  well  invested. 
As  you  enjoy  the  amusements  and  study  the  in- 
dustries in  the  cities  of  this  territory  of  unlimited 
resources,  as  you  go  about  in  refreshingly  mild 
temperatures  by  train,  automobile  and  boat,  you 
will  get  a  sense  of  strength  and  enthusiasm 
that  will  abundantly  repay  any  expenditure 
of  time  and  money  you  may  make. 

Write  to  us  for  any  information 
Pacific  Northwest  Tonritt  Assn. 

De£t  F,  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 
SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Flowers  hloom  every  month  tn  the  year  in  the  Evergreen 
Northwest — the  finest  all-year-' round  climate  in  the  World. 


rvrv 
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leave  me  after  working  for  me  six 
years?" 

'Yes,  I  am,"  returned  the  hired 
man.    "I've  done  all    sorts    of  odd 


chores  for  you  without  a  whimper, 
but  I'm  durned  if  I'm  going  to  stay 
here  and  be  secretary  to  any  durned 
hen! " 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  BREAD 

There  is  a  wide  margin  for  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  bread  making. 
Besides  the  manipulating  process  the 
making  of  good  bread  involves  some 
other  consideration  of  no  secondary 
importance.  With  imperfect  or  bad 
materials  it  is  useless  to  attempt  its 
production.  The  flour  or  meal  must 
be  of  the  best  obtainable.  There  are 
several  methods  of  testing  wheat  flour 
which  are  available  to  purchasers  al- 
though none  of  them  afford  positive  in- 
dications. Good  flour  is  not  sensibly 
sweet  to  the  taste  but  bad  flour  often 
is.  This  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
glucose  resulting  from  chemical 
changes  in  the  grain  from  partial 
malting.  Extreme  whiteness  is  a  good 
indication,  as  partly  malted  grain  is 
discolored  in  the  process  of  change. 
Good  flour  is  tenacious  and  unctuous  to 
the  touch.  When  thrown  against  the 
wall  it  should  adhere  and  not  fall 
readily.  It  does  not  feel  crispy  and 
when  formed  into  a  ball  in  the  hand  ad- 
heres together  like  a  ball  of  snow.  To 
the  sense  of  smell  it  is  sweet  and 
pleasant  and  when  taken  into  the 
mouth  forms  a  glutinous  mass  free 
from  all  disagreeable  taste.  The 
nutritive  quality  of  flour  depends  up- 
on the  proportion  of  gluten  which  it 
contains.  In  the  best  specimens  ten 
or  twelve  per  cent  is  found. 

Bad  bread  is  by  no  means  always 
chargeable  to  imperfect  materials. 
Hundreds  of  families  who  procure 
and  use  the  most  perfect  flour  sub- 
sist upon  bread  of  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Some  housekeepers  assert 
that  they  can  have  no  "luck"  in  mak- 
ing good  bread;  their  loaves  are  al- 
ways heavy  or  sour  or  doughy  or 
burnt  and  they  give  up  experiment- 
ing and  become  discouraged.  As  with 
good  materials  everyone  can  prepare 
good  bread  there  should  be  no  want 
of  success.  Success  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  good  judgment, 
faithfulness  and  patience  in  working 
and  in  using  the  right  materials.  It 
is  quite  preposterous  to  present  a 
filed  recipe  and  set  it  up  as  in  in- 
fallible guide  in  this  department  of 
household  labor.  The  method  adopted 
in  my  family  which  affords  perfect 
white  bread  is  as  follows: 

Sift  five  pounds  of  good  flour  and 
put  it  in  an  earthen  pan  su'  table  for 
.mixing  and  kneading.  Have  ready  a 
ferment  or  yeast  prepared  as  follows: 
Take  two  potatoes  the  size  of  the 
fist,  boil  them,  mash  and  mix  with 
half  pint  of  b  iling  water.  A  fresh 
yeast  cake  of  the  size  common  in  the 
market  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the 
two  solutions  mixed  togetner  and  put 
in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  rise  or  ferment, 
which  requires  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  as  the  weather  is  warm  or  cold, 
pour  it  into  the  flour  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  pint  each  of  milk  and 
water  form  a  dough  and  knead  for  a 
full  half  hour.  Form  the  dough  at 
night  and  allow  it  to  stand  until 
morning  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
and  then  mould  and  put  in  pans  and 
let  it  remain  until  it  has  become  well 
raised,  then  place  in  a  hot  oven  to 
bake.  The  points  needing  attention 
in  this  process  are  several. 

First  the  flour  must  be  of  the  best 
quality;  second  the  potatoes  showld  be 
sound  and  mealy;  third  the  yeast  cake 
is  to  be  freshly  prepared;  fourth  the 
ferment  must  be  In  just  the  right  con- 
ditions; fifth  the  kneading  should  be 
thorough  and  effective;  sixth  the 
raising  of  the  dough  must  be  watched 
that  It  does  not  proceed  too  far  and 
set  up  the  acetic  fermentation  and 
cause  the  bread  to  sour;  seventh 
after  the  dough  is  placed  in  the  pans 
it  should  be  allowed  to  rise  or  puff 
up  before  placing  in  the  oven;  eighth 
the  temperature  of  the  oven  and  the 
time  consumed  in  the  baking  have 
much  to  do  win  the  perfection  of  the 
procesB.  If  this  method  Ib  followed 
with  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
and  ordinary  skill,  white  bread  of  the 
highest  perfection  will  be  uniformly 
produced. 


Unfermented  or  '  cream  of  tartar" 
bread  is  never  placed  upon  the  table 
in  my  family.  There  are  special  die- 
tary or  sanitary  reasons  for  its  ex- 
clusion. All  "quick-made"  bread  is 
usually  prepared  in  haste,  and  the  ad- 
justment of  acid  and  alkali  is  apt  to 
be  imperfect.  If  tartaric  acid  or 
cream  of  tartar  is  used  with  the  soda 
there  remains  in  the  bread  after  mak- 
ing a  neutral  salt,  the  tartrate  of 
soda,  which  is  diffused  through  the 
loaf  and  is  consumed  with  it.  This 
salt  has  aperient  properties,'  in  fact 
is  a  medicine,  and  thus  at  the  daily 
meal  those  who  use  bread  made  with 
"powders"  or  with  cream  of  tartar 
are  taking  food  and  medicine  to- 
gether. If  tTTere  is  any  form  of  bread 
more  delicious  man  another  or  more 
conducive  to  the  sustenence  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  powers  it  is 
that  made  from  unsifted  wheat  meal. 
Corn  bread,  too,  is  excellent  and  most 
nutritious.  It  contains  a  large  amount 
o,f  oil  not  found  in  other  grains  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  value.  I  think 
there  is  far  too  little  of  this  used. 
The  old  fashioned  dish  of  corn  "pud- 
ding and  milk"  is  now  nearly  as  ob- 
solete as  that  of  "bean  porridge," 
and  may  we  not  with  much  reason 
attribute  the  physical  degeneracy  of 
the  present  race  to  the  radical 
changes  in  the  forms  of  food?  Re- 
garding the  matter  from  a  chemical 
and  medical  point  of  view,  it  certain- 
ly would  be  difficult  to  select  better  or 
more  healthful  forms  of  human  nutri- 
ment so  well  calculated  to  build  up 
and  sustain  a  "sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body"  as  the  two  above  named.  They 
are  easy  of  digestion  and  assimilation, 
and  contain  all  the  chemical  sub- 
stances or  organic  and  inorganic  con- 
stituents needed  to  nourish  the  body 
and  mind. — Mrs.  M.  E.  Underwood. 

 o  

SOME  TESTED  RECIPES 
Roast  Nut  and  Barley  Loaf. 
Make  a  brown  sauce  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  one-half  of  a 
cupful  of  browned  flour,  and  use  water 
or  vegetable  stock  for  thinning;  chop 
one  large  onion  fine,  and  fry  it  in  one 
tablespoonful  of  oil  or  butter,  and  mix 
the  onion  and  the  sauce  with  two  cup- 
fuls  of  cold  boiled  pearl  barley,  one 
cupful  of  finely  ground  roasted  pea- 
nuts, one  cupful  of  fine  bread  crumbs, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper.  With  the  hands 
mold  into  a  loaf,  place  in  a  roasting 
pan  which  has  been  well  buttered  and 
let  cook  in  the  oven  for  ten  minutes; 
then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
and  one  cupful  of  hot  water,  and  baste 
every  five  minutes  for  half  and  hour. 
Make  a  brown  sauce  in  the  same  pan 
or  serve  with  caper  sauce.  Garnish, 
if  brown  sauce  is  used,  with  English 
savory  croquettes. 

Nut  Filled  Potatoes". 
Bake  until  soft  and  mealy  six  good 
sized  potatoes,  pricK  to  let  out  steam 
and  then  cut  directly  in  halves  where 
they  were  pricked  and  with  a  sharp 
spoon  remove  the  pulp  from  the  skins, 
turning  into  warmed  mixing  bowl; 
mash  thoroughly,  adding  a  small  cup- 
ful of  rich  milk  or  cream,  salt  and 
paprika  to  taste,  one  tablespoonful  of 
minced  parsley,  one  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter,  a  pincn  of  poultry  sea- 
soning and  a  small  cupful  of  nut 
meats  that  have  been  passed  through 
the  meat  chopper;  beat  with  a  fork 
until  very  light  and  creamy  and  re- 
turn to  the  shells,  which  after  dust- 
ing with  browned  bread  crumbs,  are 
placed  in  a  hot  oven  for  ten  minutes 
to  crisp  and  brown;  serve  garnished 
with  small  bunches  of  parsley. 
Nut  Loaf 

Half  pint  ehelled  roasted  peanuts, 
y2  pint  peas,  1  cup  milk,  1  teaspoonful 
pepper,  y2  teaspoon^il  kitchen  bou- 
quet, 2  cups  bread  crumbs,  1  tea- 
spoonful salt,  1  heaping  tablespoon- 
ful butter,  1  egg. 

Soak  peas  over  night,  drain,  then 
boll  tender,  drain,  press  through  sieve, 
add  peanuts  chopped,  bread  crumbs, 
etc.,  and  egg  well  beaten.  Pour  into 
buttered  baking  dish  and  bake  In  mod- 


erate oven  one  hour.    Try  one  pint 

canned  peas. 

Pecan  Sausage. 

1  pint  pecan  meats,  1  egg,  y2  tea- 
spoonful salt,  1  cup  cooked  cream  of 
wheat,  dash  of  pepper,  sage  to  <aste. 

Chop  nuts,  add  cream  of  wheat,  sea- 
soning and  egg  beaten.  Make  into 
round  cakes  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  quick  oven.  Serve  with  cream  or 
tomato  sauce. 

Cream  Puffs. 

Put  two  level  tabelspoons  of  butter 
and  a  half  a  cupful  of  water  over  the 
fire.  When  boiling  add  hastily  half  a 
cupful  of  flour;  stir  over  the  fire  until 
smooth;  take  from  the  fire  and  when 
cool  break  in  one  egg.  Beat  well  and 
then  add  a  second  egg.  Beat  until 
smooth  and  light.  Drop  by  tablespoon- 
fuls  on  a  greased,  shallow  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  half  an 
hour.  Fill  with  custard  or  whipped 
cream.    Reheat  before  filling. 

Yorksnire  Pudding. 

1  cup  milk,  1  cup  flour,  2  eggs,  % 
teaspoonful  salt. 

Mix  salt  and  flour  and  add  milk 
gradually  to  form  a  smooth  paste; 
then  add  eggs  beaten  light.  Cover 
bottom  of  hot  pan  with  tried-out  beef 
fat,  pour  mixture  in  pan  one-half  inch 
deep.  Bake  twenty  minutes  in  hot 
oven. 

Nut  Cake. 

V2  cup  butter,  %  cup  sugar,  3  eggs, 
2.V.2  cups  flour,  2  teaspoonfuls  baking 
powder,  2-3  cup  miiK,  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
1  cup  chopped  nuts. 

Sream,  butter  and  sugar;  add  beat- 
en eggs,  then  milk  and  flour  one-third 
at  a  time.  Cak«  should  be  of  a  batter 
consistency  from  the  time  the  first 
flour  and  milk  are  added.  Add  nuts 
last. 

Orange  Fritters. 

1  cup  flour,  1  teaspoonful  baking 
powder,  3  tablespoonfuls  powdered 
sugar,  %  teaspoonful  salt,  1-3  cup  milk, 
1  egg. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients;  add 
milk  gradually  and  egg  well  beaten. 
Peel  an  orange  and  separate  into  sec- 
tions. Remove  seeds  carefully;  dip 
sections  into  batter  and  fry  in  deep 
fat. 

Salad  Dressing. 

2  eggs,  %  cup  vinegar,  %  cup  water, 
1  teaspoonful  butter,  2  tablespoonfuls 
flour,  2  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  y2  tea- 
spoonful mustard,  ^  teaspoonful  salt. 

Mix  dry  ingredients  and  make  into 
smooth  paste  with  part  of  water,  add 
to  remainder  of  water  and  vinegar, 
then  add  to  eggs  and  cook  over  boil- 
ing water  until  thick.  For  fruit  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  more  of  sugar  and 
as  much  whipped  cream  as  salad 
dressing.  If  the  vinegar  used  is  very 
mild,  use  more  vinegar  and  less 
water. 


STRETCHING  THE  MEAT 

It  is  possible  to  make  a  little  meat 
go  a  long  way.  Meat  pies  and  meat 
stews  offer  a  variation  for  every  day 
in  the  month.  In  these  combinations 
a  small  piece  of  meat  can  be  stretch- 
ed to  flavor  a  big  dish.  Try  these  hot 
savory  dishes,  the  whole  family  will 
like  ^hem. 

Fish  Chowder. 

Rabbit,  fowl,  or  any  meat  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  fish,  or  tomatoes 
instead  of  milk.  Carrots  may  be 
omitted. 

iy2  pounds  fish  (fresh,  salt,  or  can- 
ned), 9  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  in 
small  pieces,  1  onion,  2  cups  carrots 
cut  in  pieces,  3  cups  milk,  pepper,  3 
tablespoons  flour,  1  tablespoon  fat. 

Fry  chopped  onion  in  fat  for  five 
minutes.  Put  fat,  onions,  carrots  and 
potatoes  in  kettle  and  cover  with  boil- 
ing water.  Cook  until  vegetables  are 
tender.  Mix  flour  with  one-half  cup 
cold  milk  and  stir  in  liquid  in  pot  to 
thicken.  Add  the  restof  the  milk  and  the 
fish  which  has  beerf  removed  from  the 
bone  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Cook 
until  the  fish  Is  tender,  about  10  min- 
utes.   Serve  hot. 

Tamale  Pie. 

2  cups  cornmeal,  2%  teaspoons  salt, 
6  cups  boiling  water,  1  onion,  1  table- 
spoon fat,  1  pound  Hamburg  steak,  2 
cups  tomatoes,  %  'teaspoon  cayenne 
pepper  or,  1  small  chopped  sweet 
pepper. 

Make  a  mush  by  stirring  the  corn- 
meal  and  \y2  teaspoons  salt  Into  boll- 


McMillan  fur  &  wool  co 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


It's  a  "Made-rite" 
Work  Shirt 

If  you  want  comfort  along 
with  the  best  workmanship 
and  lasting  qualities  in  your 
work  shirts,  you  should  wear 

SCOWCROFT'S 

"MADE-RITE" 

They  are  the  strongest  and 
most  comfortable  work  shirts 
made. 

JOHN  SCOWOROFT  &  SONS 
COMPANY 

Also  MAKERS  of 

NEVER-RIP  OVERALLS 

and  Work  Clothes 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  arej 
secured  against  loss  and- 
your  money  is  workings 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Pres. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vloe-Pree. 
P.  M.  Mlchefeen,  Cashier. 
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iDg  water.  Cook  in  a  double  boiler 
or  over  water  for  45  minutes.  Brown 
the  onion  in  fat,  add  the  Hamburg 
"  steak  and  stir  until  the  red  color  dis- 
appears.   Add  the  tomato,  pepper  and 

1  teaspoon  salt.  Grease  a  baking-dish, 
put  in  a  layer  of  cornmeal  mush,  add 
the  seasoned  meat,  and  cover  with 
mush.   Bake  oil  minutes. 

Potted  Hominy  and  Beef. 
5  cups  cooked  hominy,  4  potatoes, 

2  cups  carrots,  1  teaspoon  salt,  % 
pound  dried  beef,  2  cups  milk,  2  table- 
spoons fat,  2  tablespoons  flour. 

Melt  the  fat,  stir  in  the  flour,  add 
the  cold  milk,  and  mix  well.  Cook  un- 
til it  thickens.  Cut  the  potatoes  and 
carrots  in  dice,  mix  all  the  materials 
in  a  baking  dish,  and  bake  for  one 
hour. 

Shepherd's  Pie. 
2  cups  cooKed  meat,  1  cup  stock,  1 
tablespoon  fat,  1  tablespoon  flour,  ^ 
teaspoon  salt,  pepper,  2  cups  mashed 
potatoes. 

Put  diced  meat  into  a  baking  dish. 
Add  brown  sauce  made  of  fat,  flour, 
seasonings  and  stock.  Cover  top  with 
mashed  potatoes,  di  isu  with  fat  and 
brown  in  oven. 
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WATCH  YOUR  STEPS 

Housekeepers  May  Save  Many  Steps 
In  Routine  Tasks. 

Edith  C.  Salisbury,  University  of 
Arizona  A.  C. 

Housekeepers  in  town  and  country 
have  taken  one  long  stride  ahead 
when  they  have  learned  how  to  save 
steps  in  routine  work."  There  is  noth- 
ing particularly  new  in  this  sentence, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  periodical, 
for  it  has  been  repeated  time  and 
again  by  the  home  demonstrators  as 
they  watch  the  waste  of  time  and  ef- 
fort in  ranch  homes.  Women  have 
been  told  they  must  be  more  economi- 
cal in  buying  food,  clothing  and  other 
supplies,  because  that  means  saving 
money.  They  have  been  cautioned  to 
save  this,  that,  and  the  other,  because 
just  ordinary  keeping  soul  and  body 
together  is  expensive  business  these 
days.  And  now  comes  along  this 
didactic  person  who  says  we  should 
save  steps.  One  day  as  v/e  sat  on  the 
porch  and  watched  the  blue  and  gray, 
.red  and  brown  haze  shift  over  the 
Arizona  mountains  and  let  the  langor- 
ous  Arizona  air  seep  into  nerves  and 
muscles  a  ranch  woman  told  me  her 
experience  in  trying  to  save  steps. 
Her  story  was  this: 

"When  I  began  to  give  some  serious 
thought  to  this  question  of  saving 
steps  the  first  thing  that  impressed 
itself  on  my  mind  was  that  up  to  the 
present  time  steps  round  about  the 
house,  taken  in  doing  routine  tasks 
was  one  thing  I  had  never  considered 
at  all.  But  now,  just  for  amusement 
or  curiosity,  I  began  figuring  on  the 
problem,  'Can  a  woman  do  her  house- 
work equally  well  and  walk  less?'  I 
hadn't  figured  long  before  I  was  what 
my  Yankee  neighbor  calls  'dumb- 
founded' at  the  amount  of  space  I  had 
been  covering  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
just  going  aoout  the  house.  You  may 
be  interested  in  the  result  of  my  cal- 
culations, for  I  dare  say  there  are  lots 
more  farm  women  who  hold  quite  as 
high  a  record  for  pedestraianism  as 
I-  do.  These  are  some  of  my  calcul- 
ations: Fifteen  steps  or  30  feet  from 
cupboard  in  the  kitchen  to  table  in 
the  dining  room.  Setting  and  clear- 
ing this  table  tnree  time  a  day  means 
>30  trips  necessary  to  cover  that  dis- 
tance; that  is  equal  to  900  feet  or 
about  1  2-5  miles  in  one  week.  This 
["distance  from  cook  stove  to  pantry  is 
about  40  feet,  which  I  cover  in  20 
steps,  and  the  average  daily  trip  over 
this  distance  is  20,  making  a  total  of 
1,600  feet  in  a  day.  Calculating  this 
trecord  for  a  week  gives  a  total  of  2 
miles  walked  each  week  from  the 
•tove  to  the  pantry  and  back.  I  have 
counted  40  steps  from  the  kitchen  sink 
-to  the  pump  outside,  and  part  of  those 
steps  are  up  and  down.  I  traverse  160 
feat  each  time  I  go  for  a  pa  l  of  water; 
if  I  make  that  journey  15  times  a  day. 

I  have  done,  it  amounts  to  more 
than  3  miles  in  a  week.  And  what 
good  has  the  walking  trip  done  me? 

"Then  there  are  the  steps  upstairs, 
steps  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
many  of  them  unavoidable,  many  of 


them  seem  unnecessary  now,  as  I  re- 
call them.  But  when  I  estimated  that 
in  the  ordinary  oft-repeated  tasks, 
such  as  I  have  shown  you,  I  had  been 
walking  over  6  mLes  each  week,  I 
was  not  surprised  that  I  was  often 
footsore  and  back  weary  by  bedtime 
and  had  little  inclination  to  walk 
across  lots  to  call  on  my  neighbor. 

"When  I  set  about  figuring  how  I 
could  have  saved  steps  between  the 
stove  and  pantry  I  found  it  could  be 
done  quite  simply.  In  the  attic  I 
found  and  old  cupboard  of  three 
shelves  and  two  small  drawers.  I  had 
this  fastened  to  the  wall  above  the 
kitchen  table,  which  I  moved  as  close 
to  the  stove  as  possible.  In  this  cup- 
board I  put  receptacles  of  various 
kinds.  Most  of  them  were  empty  tin 
boxes  of  1,  2,  and  3  pound  size,  but 
they  would  contain  enough  flour, 
sugar,  cereals,  and  other  staple  in- 
gredehts  to  last  several  days.  Once 
a  week,  or  whenever  necessary,  I  re- 
plenished the  cans  in  the  cupboard, 
carrying  them  all  on  a  tray  to  the 
pantry  or  storeroom,  filling  them,  and 
bringing  them  all  back  on  the  tray  in 
one  trip.  That  one  experiment  proved 
so  successful  that  I  next  tried  de- 
creasing the  walking  aistance  between 
cupboard,  stove,  and  dining  table.  I 
spent  $10  in  order  to  buy  a  dinner 
wagon  or  a  serving  table  on  wheels. 
But  already  I  have  had  results  that 
more  than  balance  that  expediture.  A 
plan  to  shorten  the  journey  from  the 
kitchen  sink  to  the  source  of  water 
supply  outside  the  house  is  to  be  my 
next  consideration,  but  I  do  not 
anticipate  it  will  be  either  difficult 
or  expensive,  since  we  already  have  a 
gasoline  engine  and  a  water  tank. 
Strange,  is  it  not,  how  many  farm 
home  already  equipped  with  gasoline 
power  for  farm  purposes  fail  to  use 
that  power  in  the  house?"  The  answer 
to  that  query  is,  Yes,  passing  strange, 
and  especially  since  it  is  a  common 
condition  in  rural  communities  every- 
where, and  there  are  dwellers  in  every 
one  of  these  communities  who  possess 
ordinary  intelligence  and  foresighted- 
ness  in  most  affairs,  particularly  those 
that  have  nothing  special  to  do  with 
women's  work  in  the  home. 

In  many  ranch  homes  in  Arizona 
the  distance  between  one  working 
center  and  another  is  less  than  those 
above  mentioned,  which  occasionally 
are  found  in  the  older  settled  sections 
of  the  State.  But  in  all  ranch  homes 
there  are  more  unnecessary  steps 
than  there  should  be. 


SKIMMED  MILK  IN  COOKING 

Skimmed  milk  is  usually  so  abund- 
ant on  the  farm  that  its  value  in  the 
diet  is  overlooked.  Quart  for  quart 
it  contains  a  little  more  protein  and 
a  little  more  milk  sugar  than  whole 
milk,  but  much  less  fat.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  fat  it  cannot  be  used  in 
place  of  whole  milk  for  children.  It 
is,  however,  a  most  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  diet  on  meatless  days,  and  the 
cheapest  protein  food  for  the  farmer's 
table. 

Aside  from  its  food  value  skimmed 
milk  adds  much  to  the  quality  and 
flavor  in  cooking,  and  is  a  first  aid  in 
converting  left-overs  into  palatable 
dishes.  Milk  used  in  bread  in  place 
of  water  adds  as  much  protein  to  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread  as  there  is  in  one 
egg-  It  gives  a  softness  of  texture  to 
bread  that  adds  particularly  to  the 
palatability  of'  graham  or  bran  bread. 

Cereals  cooked  in  milk  instead  of 
water  gain  in  flavor  and  food  value. 
A  particularly  nourishing  dish  is  pre- 
pared by  cooking  down  10  to  12  parts 
of  skimmed  milk  to  one  of  rice,  oat- 
meal or  other  cereal.  Where  this  is 
to  be  served  for  a  dessert,  use  one- 
fourth  cup  o,f  rice  and  one-fourth  cup 
of  sugar  to  three  cups- of  milk.  Cook 
until  thick.  This  can  be  used  in  place 
of  cream  with  stewed  fruit. 

Milk  soups  or  purees  are  made  with 
skimmed  milk  and  the  pulp  of  beans, 
peas,  onions,  potatoes  or  celery.  Fish 
chowder  made  with  milk  is  a  most 
substantial  meat  substitute.  A  few 
oysters  or  a  little  meat  stock  will  suf- 
fice to  lend  flavor  to  a  milk  soup. 

Skimmed  milk  thickened  with  flour 
and  served  hot  on  hard  stale  bread  or 
toasted   biscuit  makes  a  comforting 
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BETTER  THAN  BEER 


cold-weather  dish  for  breakfast  or  sup- 
per. 

White  sauce  or  cream  dressing  can 
be  used  with  bits  of  meat  to  make  at- 
tractive dishes,  or  with  warmed-over 
vegetables. 

Cheese  added  to  the  sauce  gives  an- 
other variation.  This  can  be  served 
on  rice,  maccaroni,  hominy,  or  cauli- 
flower. 

Skimmed  milk  can  be  u^ed  in  mak- 
ing such  desserts  as  blanc  mange, 
junket,  tapioca,  custard,  cornstarch 
and  bread  puddings.  In  fact  skimmed 
milk  is  an  ever  ready  help  in  many 
forms  of  cooking. 


PILE  OF  EMPTY  TIN  CANS 

To  my  mind  a  farm  is  not  a  farm 
unless  it  has  a  few  dozen  small  fruit 
trees  to  supplement  the  apples  and  the 
peach  orchards.  No  one  side  of  the 
big  task  of  farming  has  been  more 
neglected  in  the  last  10  years  than  that 
of  the  growing  enough  small  fruits 
and  berries  for  family  use.  Here  and 
there  a  man  has  kept  it  up  and  saved 
money  and  gained  in  satisfaction  by 
it. 

Two  miles  down  the  road  from  me 
a  young  man  and  his  wife  have  begun 
farming.  They  are  living  in  a  four- 
room  "box  house."  I  am  making  a 
bet  with  myself  that  they  will  be  liv- 
ing in  the  same  unpainted  house  10 
years  from  now.  They  are  starting  off 
wrongly.    One  thing  will  prove  this. 

In  one  corner  of  the  yard  there  is 
a  pile  of  empty,  rusting  tin  cans  as 
high  as  your  head.  These  are  farm 
folks,  mind  you,  whose  sole  income 
must  come  out  of  the  dirt.  Those 
cans  contained  peaches,  apples,  ber- 
ries corn,  Deans  and  other  farm  pro- 
ducts that  might  just  as  well  have 
been  grown  in  that  farmer's  garden. 

I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  the  farm- 
er of  today  is  buying  the  canned  stuff 
at  the  store.  As  boys,  we  used  to 
see  a  can  once  in  a  while,  but  it  con- 
tained cove  oysters.  It  did  not  know 
that  there  was  a  canning  industry  at 
that  time.  Now,  no  boy  can  grow  up 
in  the  country  without  getting 
acquainted  with  the  lithographs  of  to- 
matoes, corn,  peas  and  peaches  on  the 
outside  of  the  quart  tin  can. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer's  big  question*'. 
How  can  I  have  a  pood  garden  with 
least  expense?  Ifow  can  the  wife 
have  pie-  y  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

TRON  A  CP  Combined  Hill 
JXCL/iV  A^C  and  Drill  Seeder  1 

Bolves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tool3 — ■ 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.betterthanold-timetools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  g::rl  can 
push  it  and  doa  day's  band- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  30 
combina- 
tions. t<fc50 
to  $3000. 
Write  for 
booklet.  • 

Batemaa M'f 'gCc, Box  83C,Gren!och,N.J., 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  few  square 
rods  devoted  to  berries,  small  fruits 
and  vines  will  pay  the  man  who  gives 
them  any  care. 


-o-- 


THE  DARKEY  AND  THE  MULE 

An  old  negro  went  into  a  drug  store 
in  Richmond  and,  going  up  to  the 
proprietor,  said:  "Say,  Boss,  will  you 
be  so  kind,  suh,  as  to  call  up  de  colonel 
on  de  telephone  for  me?" 

"Yes."  And  he  called  the  colonel. 
The  old  darkey  said:  "Colonel,  dat 
ar  mule  done  stall  right  in  de  main 
street  right  out  here  in  front  of  de 
store. 

"Yass,  suh;  I  done  tied  strings 
'round  his  ears,  but  he  didn't  budge. 

"What's  dat?  What's  dat?  Yass, 
suh,  I  build  a  fire  under  him,  but  it 
didn't  do  nuthin'  but  scorch  de  har- 
ness. 

"Yass,  suh;  yass,  suh;  I  took  de 
things  out,  but  he  wouldn't  budge. 

"Yass,  suh;  yaas  suh.  What's 
dat? 

"No,  suh;  no,  suh,  colonel,  I  didn't 
twist  his  tail. 

"Yaas,  suh;  yass,  suh;  another 
gemman  twis'  his  tail;  he  look  like  a 
northern  gemman. 

"What's  dat,  colonel?  Yaas,  suh; 
der  tuk  him  to  de  hospital. 

"No,  suh;  no,  suh;  I  ain't  hear: 
yit." — Collier's  Weekly. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


THE  PIG  VERSUS  THE 

FEEDING  STANDARDS 
The  Pig  Knows  Best  What  He  Wants 
and  When  He  Wants  It. 

By  John  M.  Evvard,  Iowa  Experiment 
Station. 

Is  a  pig  able  to  feed  himself  to  best 
advantage  when  allowed  .free  access 
to  separate  feeders  '  j>'ree-Choice" 
style  containing  these  feeds:  Shelled 
corn,  meat  meal  tankage,  wheat  mid- 
dlings, bone  ash,  charcoal  and  rock 
salt? 

Or  can  these  feeds  be  fed  to  better 
advantage  allowed  by  man  according 
to  the  Dietrich-Illinois;  Kellner;  or 
to  Walff-Lehmann  standards? 

This  is  the  question  we  have  at- 
tempted to  solve  and  the  results  tell 
their  own  story. 

A  number  of  groups  were  fed,  but 
four  of  them  are  especially  interest- 
ing; they  are  as  follows: 
Group     I — Fed     according     to  the 
"Free-Choice"  System. 

Group  V — Fed  according  to  the 
Dietrich  or  Illinois  System — water 
limited  according  to  standard. 

Group  VI — Fed  according  to  the 
Kellner  System  (Kellner,  by  the  way, 
is  the  late  German  scientist  who  has 
done  so  much  for  scientific  stock 
feeding). 

Group  VII — Fed  according  to  the 
Walff-Lehmann  System  (both  Walff 
and  Lehmann  were  Germans). 

Group  I  was  self-fed  the  different 
feeds  in  separate  .feeders,  whereas 
Groups  V,  VI  and  VII,  fed  according 
to  the  different  standards,  were  al- 
lowed their  feeds  twice  daily,  these 
feeds  being  mixed  together  and  fed 
"hash"  style  in  order  to  get  them  to 
consume  the  nutrients  as  the  stand- 
ard called  for  them. 

To  demonstrate  how  these  pigs 
weighing  practically  41  pounds  at  the 
start,  gained  during  150  initial  days 
we  present  the  following  tabie: 
Weights  and  Gains  of  the  Pigs  the 
First  150  Days. 

Final  Average 
Group  No.               Weight  Daily  Gain 
I  22,5.2  1.21 

V    187.6  .97 

VI    174.8  .89 

VII   144.8  .69 

Note  carefully  that  the  most  rapid 
gains  during  the  first  five  month3 
after  weaning  were  produced  in  the 
"Free-Choice'  self-fed  group,  and  the 


Save  Your  Shoes 
With  Oil 

The  importance  of  preserving 
your  shoes  has  caused  the  U.  S. 
Government  to  issue  a  bulletin 
requesting  the  use  of  oil  instead 
of  blacking. 

You  will  find  that  an 
occasional  application  of 

DUCK-BACK 
Shoe  Oil 

will  not  only  preserve  the  lea- 
ther, but  will  make  it  soft, 
pliable  and  waterproof.  Don't 
wait  any  longer,  start  today  to 
preserve  your  shoes.  Get  a  can 
of  "Duck-Back"  from  your 
dealer. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,  UTAH 


older  the  standard  the  less  efficient 
the  gain. 

We  are  interested  not  only  in  the 
first  five  months  of  feeding  following 
weaning,  but  also  in  the  time  taken, 
and  feed  required  to  reach  the  225- 
pound  weight  as  well  as  the  300- 
pound  weight.  All  pigs  were  kept  on 
the  scheme  of  feeding  as  mentioned 
during  the  six  months  following 
weaning,  at  which  time  they  were  all 
put  upon  the  'free-choice"  system, 
inasmuch  as  some  of  the  feeding 
standards  only  called  for  nutrients  to 
be  fed  up  until  the  pigs  were  approxi- 
mately 8  months  of  age. 

Record  Up  to  225  Pounds  Weight 
Feed  Required  for  100 
Pounds  Gain 
No.  Days  Wheat  Meat 

Group     Taken  Mid-  Tank- 

No.     (Days  Old)  Corn  dlings    age  Total 

I    229  356       45        43  444 

V    268  403       46        45  493 

VI    171         353       55        57  465 

VII    294  380       46        42  468 

Note  carefully  that  the  least  num- 
ber of  days  was  required  where  the 
pigs  were  self-ted  "free-choice"  style 
up  to  225  pounds  weight,  or  namely, 
229  as  contrasted  with  the  Dietrich 
standard  of  268,  or  39  days  longer; 
the  Kellner  standard  2.71,  or  42  days 
longer,  and  the  Wolff-Lehmann,  294 
days,  or  65  days  greater  time.  We 
cannot  help  but  believe  that  it  would 
have  taken  longer  yet  to  have  ma- 
tured these  hogs  to  225  pounds  if  the 
"free-choice"  scheme  of  feeding  has 
not  been  inaugurated  in  the  standard 
feed  lots,  or  more  specifically,  if  the 
pigs  had  been  had  fed  continuously 
rather  than  self  fed  according  to  the 
"free-choice"  scheme. 

Now.  up  to  300  pounds  we  have  a 
little  different  story,  and  we  find  that 
pig  feeding  is  like  foot  racing  in  that 
the  system  of  feeding  which  is  best 
for  making  200  to  225-pound  hogs  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  making 
300  to  400-pound  hogs  any  more  than 
the  100-yard  dash  man  is  equally  fitted 
for  running  the  two-mile  j  uu  it  re- 
quires a  different  kind  of  man  to  run 
the  two-miles  than  it  does  the  short 
runs.  And  so  it  is  in  pig  feeding. 
The  simile  can  be  carried  on  a  com- 
parative basis  which,  explained,  means 
that  some  pigs  are  adapted  to  matur- 
ing at  earlier  weight  than  others, 
and  perhaps  are  best  when  these 
weights  are  kept  in  mind,  whereas 
certain  schemes  of  feeding  will  pro- 
duce a  225-pound  hog  to  maximum 
advantage,  but  will  fail  when  it  comes 
to  making  a  400-pound  hog. 

The  number  of  days  required  in 
Group  1  to  reach  300  pounds  was 
323.  It  took  342  in  the  Dietrich-fed 
group,  or  19  days  longer;  329  in  the 
Kellner  group,  or  6  days  longer,  and 
346  in  the  "Wolff-Lehmann  group,  or 
23  days  longer. 

But  the  feed  required  for  100  pounds 
as  tankage,  bran,  oil  meal,  peas,  beans, 
oats,  barley.  The  clovers,  alfalfa, 
peas,  beans,  vetches,  etc.,  are  also  of 
much  value  to  the  brood  sows.  Spe- 
cial emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the 
condition  of  the  bowels  during  preg- 
nancy and  particularly  at  farrowing, 
the  special  danger  to  be  avoided  being 
constipation.  The  grain  ration  should 
be  given  as  slop,  and  toward  the  close 
of  gestion  oil  meal  or  a  small  amount 
of  flaxseed  meal  should  be  introduced 
into  the  ration. 

Corn  should  not  be  fed  in  large 
amounts  to  breeding  stock,  because 
it  does  not  furnish  enough  bone  and 
muscle-forming  constituents  to  prop- 
erly develop  the  unborn  pigs. 

During  the  winter  more  care  will 
be  needed  to  keep  the  sow  In  good 
condition  on  account  of  the  absence 
of  pasture.  Not  only  does  the  hog's 
system  crave  feed,  but  more  or  less 
bulk  is  demanded.  To  offset  the  lack 
of  green  feed  nothing  surpasses  roots. 
These  may  be  sliced  or  pulped  and 
mixed  with  the  grain,  or  may  bo  given 
whole  na  a  noon  feed.  However,  care 
must  be  used  in  feedmc  roots,  as 
they  are  laxative  in  effect,  and  if  fed 


Said  Farmer  Jud— "Why,  bless  my  soul, 
The  U.  S.  has  a  New  Disc  Bowl," 

Said  Farmer  Jed— "It  meets  my  need; 
It's  Safe  and  Clean  and  has  the  'Speed.' 

Send  for  full  particulars 


WITH  Ngff. 

DISC  BOWL 


UstateS  Lighting  Plants 


"U.  S.  Light 
Bright— white  x 
'Just  Right'." 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will 
wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply 
electric  fiat  iron,  save. hundreds  of 
steps,  provide  water  all  over  house. 
Operaling  cost  low.  A  comfort  and 
a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm.         Ask  for  full  particulars. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.      BOX  964. 
Factory  at   Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Branch  Offices— Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 


After  a  Hard 
Day's  Work— 

"YI7ITH  the  chores  done,  the  stock 
"    'tended  to,  everything  ship-shape  and 
air-tight  for  the  night — 

It's  pretty  nice  to  settle  down  to  supper 
with  a  steaming  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  at  your 
elbow.  Pretty  nice  and  warm  and  com- 
forting! 

And  in  the  morning — up  early  (what  with 
help  so  scarce!)  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  to  do — it's  right  comforting  to  know 
that  Ghirardelli's  will  be  there  at  the  break- 
fast table  to  greet  you. 

A  delicious,  sustaining  food-beverage — 
drink  it  every  day  for  health  and  economy. 


in  excessive  amounts  may  bring 
about  profuse  action  of  the  bowels. 
Some  eastern  farmers  recommend  the 
use  of  clover  or  alfalfa  hay,  sheaf 
oats,  or  corn  fodder    to    supply  the 


bulky  requirement  of  the  ration. 
Charcoal,  ashes,  lime  and  salt  should 
bo  accessible  at  all  times.  During  the 
entire  period  care  shoulu  be  taken 
to  keep  the  system  well  toned.  The 
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sow  should  become  accustomed  to 
being  handled  and  should  look  upon 
her  attendant  as  a  friend. 

The  brood  sows  may  run  together 
up  to  within  two  weeks  of  farrowing 
time.  Then  it  is  well  to  separate 
them,  placing  each  sow  by  herself  in 
a  yard  with  a  small  house,  which 
should  be  dry,  airy  and  clean.  A 
great  deal  of  exercise  will  not  now 
be  necessary.  The  feed  should  be 
reduced  somewhat,  and  if  there  is  any 
tendency  to  constipation,  a  slight 
change  of  feed  may  be  necessary. 
 o  

AGE  AFFECTS  RATE  AND 

ECONOMY  OF  GAINS  IN  HOGS 

That  pigs  on  a  ration  which  ap- 
proximately supplies  their  needs  can 
profitably  be  carried  to  a  heavier 
weight  than  that  at  which  many  hogs 
are  marketed  is  shown  by  two  experi- 
ments recently  completed  at  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  to  determine  the 
effect  of  age  on  the  rate  and  economy 


Hogs  Will  Help 
Win  the  War 

We  need  lots  of  pork — good  pork, 
the  best  that  can  be  produced.  The 
war  will  be  won  largely  on  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  food  fur- 
nished our  fighting  forces. 

Hogs  need  lots  of  protein.  You'll 
find  it  economy  to  feed — 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

It  furnishes  the  quantity  of  protein 
many  feeds  lack.  Order  a 
good  supply;  feed  it  regularly. 
There's  money  in  raising  hogs. 
Why  not  double  your  production? 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Tire  Pricts  Smashed 

"All  Standard  Makes — 
Made  to  Wear." 

U.  S.,  GOODYEAR,  FISK,  FIRE- 
STONE AND  OTHERS. 

Goods  shipped  to  all  points  C. 
0.  I).  Money  refunded  on  goods 
relumed  intaet  within  one  week. 
She  following  prices  are  on  Non- 
Skid  Casings.  Plain  Treads  pro- 
portionately low. 

List  Price.    Our  Price.  Tubes. 

30x3    %    S    |2.20 

30x3',i    18.35  13.45  2.65 

32x3>/2    ;>.-j.:k>  18.42  3.40 

21x4    2X.tr,  20.00  3.85 

32x4    :;;]-,  25.30  3.60 

33x4    ?,0.40  21.67  3.95 

34x4    31.  r,  22.15  4.10 

35^4    44.15  24.90  4.50 

36x4    33.Hi  23.62  4.55 

34xi>^    is.  10  34.50  5.15 

»*4«/4    13.. -.5  31.00  5.25 

3«5xl'2    1 1  r,  33.35  5.65 

35x5    :,■,<<-,  35.40  6.50 

37x5    :.l  2  5  37.35  6.75 

We  have  a  few  30x3  Plain  Tread  at 
$8.&r,  while  tney  last. 

Prices  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

International  Rubber  Sales 
Company 

144  East  Broadway     Phone  Was.  8266 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
WE   BUY  YOUR    OLD  TIRES 


of  giuns.  Shortly  after  weaning  time  fourth  part  weekly  for  the  first  24 
in  the  first  test  the  pigs  were  placed  weeks  and  remained  constant  there- 
on a  ration  of  ten  parts  of  corn,  four  alter.  The  plan  followed  in  the 
parts  of  middlings,  and  one  part  of  second  test  seemed  more  efficient, 
tankage.  In  the  second  test  a  ration  Even  less  supplemental  feed  than 
of  corn  and  tankage  was  fed.  Begin-  was  used  might  give  as  good  results, 
ning  with  the  ration  of  eight  parts  of  The  table  shows  by  100-pound  inter- 
com to  one  part  of  tankage  the  pro-  vals  the  average  results  of  the  two 
portion  of  corn  was  increased  one-  experiments. 

EFFECT  OF  AGE  ON  -THE  RATE  AND  ECONOMY  OF  GAINS 

Birth  to  100  to  200  to  300  to  400  to 

100  lb.  200  lb.  300  lb.  400  lb.  500  tb. 

Number  of  pigs                              25  20          15  10  5 

Average  daily  gain,  pounds               0.705  1.745       1.720  1.816  1.694 

Average  time  required,  days           137.72  57.05       58.33  53.2  60.8 

Feed  per  100  pounds  gain,  pounds    318.231  361.831  434.734  450.142  497.233 

In  the  first  experiment  the  rate  of  is  high  in  value.  Even  the  compara- 
gain  was  greater  for  each  successive  tiveiy  higQ  feed  requirement  for  gains 
interval  until  a  weight  of  300  pounds  .  ,  ,  , ,  ,  ,  ;  inn 
was  reached.  For  the  last  two  inter-  Produced  by  the  hogs  between  400 
vals  it  decreased  each  time.  In  the  and  500  pounds  would,  in  many  local- 
second  test  from  100  to  200  pounds  ities,  permit  a  fair  profit.  Far  more 
in  weight  the  pigs  gained  more  rapid-  hogs  should  be  carried  to  at  least  300 
ly  than  from  200  to  300  pounds  but  pounds. 

not  as  rapidly  as  from    300    to    400        If  heavy  hogs  sell  at'  the  premium 

pounds,  the  higher  vaiue  of  their  carcass  justi- 

With  one  exception  the    feed    re-  fies,  they  can  profitably  be  carried  to 

quired  per  unit  of  gain  increased  as  a  heavier  weight  than  that  of  the 

the  pigs  increased  in  weight.   This  is  average  hog  marketed  today.  Parti- 

to  be  expected  when  the  character  of  cularly  is  this  true    when    the  feed 

increase  in  live  weight  is  taken  into  supply  is  above  normal  and  the  num- 

account.   Fat  is  costly  to  produce  and  ber  of  hogs  below  normal. 


MILK  BY-PRODUCTS  DO  THEIR 

BIT  IN  PORK  MAKING 

By  John  M.  Evvard,  Iowa  Experiment 
Station. 

Hundreds  of  letters  are  received 
annually  inquiring  as  to  the  value  of 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  for  pig  feed- 
ing purposes. 

Now  skim-milk  and  buttermilk  are 
of  about  equal  value,  both  being  of 
practically  the  same  composition  and 
both  giving  approximately  the  same 
results  in  feeding  experiments.  The 
whole  milk  is  skimmed  once  to  get 
the  skim-milk,  but  buttermilk  is 
really  what  is  left  from  the  second 
skimming.  The  cream  is  taken  from 
the  whole  milk  and  then  the  butter 
is  taken  from  the  cream,  in  reality 
the  practical  equivalent  of  skim-milk 
is  left  as  buttermilk  in  the  churn.  In 
truth,  we  now  make  practically  all  of 
our  culture  buttermilks  which  we  buy 
at  soda  fountains  through  the  use  of 
skim  milk,  one  of  which  is  particu- 
larly famed,  namely; — the  Bulgarian 
Buttermilk,  a  skim-milk  bacter- 
iological product. 

The  old  rules  proposed  years  ago 
in  order  to  find  out  the  value  of  a 
hundred  pounds  of  skim-milk  hardly 
cover  the  issue  nowadays  although 
they  have  proven  useful  in  their  time. 
Two  of  these  rules  are  particularly 
interesting,  the  one  by  Hoard  given 
by  Henry  and  Morrison  is  as  follows: 
"To  find  the  value  of  100  pounds  of 
skim-milk  when  fed  alone,  multiply 
the  market  price  of  live  hogs  in  cents 
per  pound  hy  5,  basis  the  money 
value  of  10u  pounds  of  skim-milk  with 
$10.00  hogs  is  50  cents;  $20.00  hogs, 
$1.00.  In  reality  though  this  relation- 
ship is  based  between  pounds  of  skim- 
milk  and  price  of  hogs  per  hundred 
pounds  there  is  very  little  relationship 
between  the  price  of  hogs  and  the 
value  of  skim-milk;  this  will  be  shown 
shortly. 

The  Gurler  rule  runs  as  follows: 
"The  value  of  100  pounds  of  skim- 
milk  when  fed  along  with  corn  to  fat- 
tening hogs  is  half  the  market  price 
of  corn  per  bushel."  On  this  basis, 
therefore,  the  value  of  lOu  pounds  of 
milk  is  50  cents  with  $1.00  corn,  and 
$1.00  with  $2,000  corn.  This  relation- 
ship, therefore,  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  o,f  corn  rather  than  the  price  of 
hogs. 

In  order  to  determine  the  value  of 
skim  or  buttermilk  we  have  done  con- 
siderable work  with  buttermilk,  and 
the  figures  secured  are  applicable  to 
skim-milk. 

In  an  average  of  four  trials  in  which 
buttermilk  was  fed  in  limited  quant- 
ity, from  2  to  10  pounds  per  head 
daily,  to  young  growing  and  fattening 
shotes  this  Section  has  found  that  a 
hundred  pounds  of  buttermilk  re- 
places 6  pound  of  corn  and  6  pounds 
of  meat  meal  tankage.  The  tests  were 
run  in  this  way:  One  group  of  pigs 
was  self-fed  on  corn  and  tankage 
"Free-Choice"  style;   another  similar 


group  out  of  the  same  dams  and  sire 
was  fed  exactly  this  same  ration  with 
the  exception  that  they  were  given 
some  buttermilk  daily.  Naturally 
when  they  got  the  buttermilk  they 
would  hold  up  on  the  corn  and  tank- 
age. 

Physiologically  their  demands  were 
different  with  the  butter-milk  in  their 
stomachs  and  alimentary  tract  than 
where  it  was  not  present.  By  figuring 
we  arrive  at  the  above  deductions, 
namely; — that  100  pounds  of  hutter- 
milk  saved  6  pounds  of  corn  and  6 
pounds  of  meat  meal  tankage. 

Pricing  the  corn  at  $1.68  a  bushel 
or  $60.00  a  ton  the  corn  replaced  is 
worth  18  cent  sand  the  tankage  re- 


placed at  $80.00  a  ton  1b  24  cents, 
making  a  total  replacement  value  of 
42  cents,  hence  100  pounds  of  butter- 
milk in  these  particular  experiments 
was  worth  42  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
As  corn  and  tankage  go  up  the  butter- 
milk becomes  more  valuable;  as  corn 
and  tankage  go  down  it  becomes  less 
valuable. 

Had  these  tests  been  run  today  and 
the  buttermilk  figured  on  the  basis  of 
the  above  rules  the  values  would  be 
much  in  excess  of  42  cents  or  with  the 
Hoard  rule  almost  twice  as  much  or 
about  90  cents;  with  the  Gurler  rule, 
counting  the  corn  at  $1.68  a  bushel, 
equals  84  cents  or  exactly  twice  the 
value  found.  It  is  readily  to  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  buttermilk  is  worth 
the  price  of  materials  necessary  to 
replace  it  if  buttermilk  is  not  used 
and  corn  plus  tankage  replaces  but- 
termilk. 

Let  us  go  further  with  this  pro- 
position and  see  the  effect  of  feeding 
buttermilk  (remembering  always  that 
when  we  speak  o,f  buttermilk  we 
might  just  as  well  speak  of  skim- 
milk)  in  large  quantities,  giving  young 
growing  pigs  of  56  pounds  weight  all 
the  buttermilk  they  possibly  can 
drink  keeping  it  before  them  continu- 
ously until  they  reach  the  weight  of 
300  pounds.  Two  groups  were  fed, 
Group  I  received  shelled  corn  self-fed 
plus  60  per  cent  meat  meal  tankage 
self-fed  plus  wheat  middlings  self-fed 
plus  rock  salt  self-fed,  all  feeds  al- 
lowed "Free-Choice"  style  in  separate 
feeders.  Group  II  was  led  exactly  the 
same  excepting  that  buttermilk  was 
kept  continuously  before  them  in  ad- 
dition to  the  other  .feeds. 

And  how  the  buttermilk  pigs  did 
gain!  They  relished  the  buttermilk, 
coming  as  it  did  from  the  College 
Creamery  where  tne  cream  before 
churning  was  thoroughly  pasteurized, 
thus  eliminating  disease  producing 
organisms.  The  following  table  shows 
the  number  of  days  required  to  reach 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Louden 

Litter 
Carrier 


ROLLS^ 
'    UP  ^ 
PROFITS 
v  EVERY  I 
x  DAY 


Saves  half  the  time. 

Cuts  out  back-breaking  labor. 

Makes  the  daily  task  of  barn  cleaning  less 
disagreeable. 

Saves  the  full  value  of  wet  manure  and  in- 
creases the  fertility  of  your  farm. 

The  man  or  boy  doesn't  shirk  the  job — keeps  the 
barn  more  sanitary,  the  cows  healthy,  increases 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  yield. 

Good  as  New  After  Four  Years  Use 

H.  J.  Slotten,  owner  of  Walhala  Stock  Farm, 
Somers,  Iowa,  writes:  "The  Litter  Carrier  has 
been  in  daily  use  (or  four  years  and  has  not 
given  us  a  bit  of  trouble — is  as  good  today  as 
when  I  bought  it.  It  is  surely  a  labor  saver;  can 
clean  the  barn  in  half  the  time  and  get  the  man- 
ure away  from  the  building  with  little  labor.* 

Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers LondenE— Litj^ 


Have  wide  roller-bearing  trolleys,  powerful  lifting  device— no  hit-or-miss 
ratchets.    A  10  or  12  year  old  boy  can  operate 
them  easily  and  safely. 

Built  in  various  styles  to  suit  every  barn; 
tracks  arranged  to  meet  your  special  needs. 

Cost  of  equipment  is  a  trifle  compared 
to  the  enormous  saving  effected  by  it. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  big  illustrated 
Barn  Equipment  Catalog— write  for  it. 


tonden  DooMe  Eni  Ttti  Cerrier- 


MILLER  CAHOON  CO. 

Murray  Utah  and  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
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DAIRYING 


INDIVIDUALITY  OF  COWS 

By  W.  H.  Underwood. 
All  milk  producing  cows  are  not 
by  any  means  the  same.  *  There  is 
tue  difference  between  gain  and  loss 
and  then  there  is  the  inconceivable 
yield  with  its  proportionate  profit. 
There  is  the  28,000  pounu  cow  with 
her  extraordinary  profit,  the  2,000 
pound  cow  with  her  loss  and  there  is 
the  8,000  pound  cow  witu  her  fair 
gain  to  her  owner.  Whero  is  the  dif- 
ference? 

The  poor  or  profitless  cow  is  a 
cow  to  be  sure,  but  let  us  be  thank- 
ful that  this  kind  is  growing  fewer 
and  fewer.  On  the  otner  hand,  take 
the  cow  with  the  ability  to  give  10,- 
000  to  12,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year 
and  we  have  a  cow  of  the  required 
"milk  power."  We  must  now  learn 
the  peculiarities  of  tun  machine  as 
we  would  the  peculiarities  of  any 
other  machine  eq'  ally  intricate  and 
comply  with  them  if  we  are  to  se- 
cure the  best  results.  If  one  kind  of 
feed  does  not  appeal  to  ner  appetite 
we  should  try  some  other  kind.  We 
might  have  to  feed  her  salt  every 
day  (as  we  should)  or  we  might  have 
to  rive  her  water  oefore  her  grain  or 
perhaps  she  would  relis'  her  grain 
sprinkled  over  her  silage.  Straw  will 
often  be  eaten  to  good  advantage  if 
some  sorghum  molasses  is  mixed  with 
water  and  poured  ov.r  it.  It  always 
pays  to  encourage  a  cow,  to  "baby" 
her.  It  is  she  that  is  making  the  milk 
and  she  has  complete  control  over  it. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
propensity  to  give  large  quantities  of 
milk  is  transmissible.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  power  to  make 
and  give  milk  can  be  incr  ased  and 
strengthened  if  the  propensity  be 
present.  In  athletic-  good  runner 
improves  with  training.  In  racing,  a 
horse  must  needs  be  tra:ned  to  im- 
prove the  gait  and  to  increase  the 
speed.  A  race  horse  is  also  fed  and 
cared  for  that  he  may  be  speedy. 
Why  then  cannot  a  cow  by  proper 
feeding,  training  and  care  be  made  to 
do  that  for  which  she  wa  i  born? 
And  if  this  or  any  other  characteristic 
is  developed  in  the  dam,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  she  will  tne  more  likely 
transmit  it  to  her  offspring. 

Individuality  in  a  cow  is  evidenced 
by  superior  development  in  all  her 
parts  and  the  re-aj-pearance  of  these 
traits  in  her  offspring.  The  prepotent 
dairy  sire  imprints  his  individuality 
on  his  offspring  with  unmistakable 
exactness.  Moreover  the  individuality 
of  the  owner  is  shown  in  the  cows  of 
his  herd.  If  *  >  see  a  herd  that  is 
well,  cared  for  and  all  of  whose  mem- 
bers bear  resemblance  to  each  other 
we  conclude  at  once  that  the  owner 
has  an  ideal  cow  in  mind  and  that  he 
is  trviner  to  build  up  hi3  herd  to  a 
certnin  type. 

Often  we  find  a  herd  in  which  there 
is  an  old  cow  of  superior  merit  and 
alone:  with  her  we  find  perhaps  three 
or  four  or  even  more  nil  having  the 
same  characteristic.  The  old  one  is 
the  dam,  jrrnnddam,  great  grauddam, 
etc.,  of  these  and  her  character- 
istics have  been  handed  down  to  her 
offsorintr.  If  one  nas  an  animal  of 
noteworthy  qualities  it  will  pay  him 
well  to  keep  her  and  attempt  to  get 
more  like  her  from  her.  A  herd  that 
an  a  whole  shows  a  herd  individual- 
ity is  one  to  be  proud  of  If  it  is  of  a 
hii»h  grade. 


WHAT  MILK  COSTS  THE  FARMER 

W.  H.  TTIbbnrd,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

To  beorln  with,  let  it  be  admitted 
frankly  that  no  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem can  come  as  close  to  telling  the 
exact  cost  of  milk  as  can  be  done  in 
the  case  of.  let  us  say,  canned  peas 
or  stool  billets. 

The  reasons  or  this  are  clear.  In 
the  case  of  the  peas  the  cannery 
company  either  hires  them  produced 
or  buys  them  of  the  producer.  They 
come  from  the  land  aa  green,  raw 


material,  for  which  there  is  a  mar- 
ket price. 

A  few  dairies  are  run  in  a  similar 
manner  but  they  are  rare  exceptions. 
Most  milk  is  produced  on  farms  up- 
on which  a  complex  set  of  operations 
are  in  progress.  There  are  chickens 
and  pigs  and  colts.  There  are  often 
quantities  of  grain,  large  or  small 
produced  for  the  market.  While 
these  offer  complexities  to  be  solved 
they  are  not  so  difficult  as  the  com- 
plexities due  to  the  differences  in 
men  and  cows. 

True  there  are  differences  in  men 
in  connection  with  the  production  of 
peas  and  steel  billets,  but  in  these 
industries  the  work  can  be  stand- 
ardized and  reduced  to  a  routine. 
The  machinery  used  by  one  company 
is  about  tne  same  as  that  used  by 
another. 

In  the  dairy  business  there  must 
be  a  very  large  number  of  managers. 

Their  work  is  not  reduced  to  a 
standard.  It  cannot  well  be  stand- 
ardized because  the  business  cannot 
be  done  on  a  large  scale.  The  dairy, 
for  the  most  part,  belongs  on  the 
family  sized  farm.  It  must  be  fitted 
to  the  peculiarities  of  each  farm  and 
of  each  farmer.  In  the  dairy  the 
machine  is  the  cow  and  she  is  not 
made  according  to  standard  specifi- 
cations. 

The  machines  built  by  a  manufac- 
turing concern  vary  but  little;  the 
cows  vary  from  3,000  pounds  to  20,- 
000  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  One  farm- 
er uses  the  poor  cows  and  his  costs 
are  high.  Another  uses  the  good  cows 
and  his  costs  are  low.  Again  one 
man  because  of  his  skill  keeps  cost 
down  in  spite  of  poor  cow;  another 
through  his  lack  of  skill  and  know- 
ledge finds  costs  mounting  high  even 
with  the  best  of  cows. 

These  variations  in  men  are  found 
in  all  industries,  but  where  only  a  few 
are  needed  the  poorer  ones  are  elimin- 
ated until  the  average  of  those  re- 
maining is  high.  Where,  as  in  farm- 
ing, a  large  number  are  needed,  the 
average  is  necessarily  low. 

The  biggest  item  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing milk  is  the  feed.  At  present 
the  feed  bill  is  high. 

It  is  theoretically  true  that  the  man 
with  the  higher  costs  must  be  paid 
enough  to  cover  the  costs  or  he  will 
quit.  However,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  will  quit  at  once,  and,  to  mis- 
quote scripture,  "the  poor  producer 
we  have  always  with  us." 

Now,  what  should  the  price  be?  It 
should  certainly  be  somewhat  above 
this  average  cost  or  the  supply  is 
likely  to  sag.  It  should  be  somewhat 
above  in  order  to  allow  a  profit  on 
such  portion  of  the  feed  as  the  farm 
has  to  buy.  How  much  this  is  would 
be  hard  to  determine.  This  price, 
whatever  it  may  be,  above  actual  cost 
allows  the  good  producer  to  make  a 
profit.  It  continues  the  low  grade 
producers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  in- 
sure a  supply. 

One  fallacy  must  be  guarded  against. 
If  in  any  community  crops  are  short, 
and  feed,  such  as  hay,  must  be  shipped 
in,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
price  will  increase  enough  to  cover 
these  particular  costs.  The  farmers 
so  situated  must  be  content  to  run  at 
a  loss  so  long  as  the  main  supply 
comes  from  districts  of  normal  crops 
and  normal  prices. 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  tell  just  how  much 
any  given  quart  of  milk  costs,  and  all 
but  Impossible  to  fix  the  selling  price 
with  any  exact  reference  to  cost.  On 
the  other  hand  the  price  must  be  high 
enough  so  that  the  great  majority  of 
producers  are  not  producing  at  a  loss. 
That  some  should  produce  at  a  loss 
is  only  normal.  It  happens  in  every 
line  of  production.  These  men  are  fre- 
quently going  out  of  business  and 
others  like  them  taking  their  places. 

Many  men  object  to  the  flxinp;  of 
prices  through  supply  and  demand, 
thinking  that  a  fairer  way  would  be 
on  the  basis  of  cost.  Nevertheless, 
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Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  skims  absolutely  clean  at 
all  speeds.  All  other  separators  lose  considerable  cream  when 
turned  below  speed — admitted  by  leading  experiment  stations 
and  all  separator  manufacturers.  Average  loss  from  this  cause 
is  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  or  80,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
United  States  alone!  Sharpies  would  save  it  all! — due  to  the 
wonderful  Suction-feed,  which  automatically  regulates  the 
milk-feed  so  as  to  insure  clean  skimming  whether  you  turn 
fast  or  slow. 

Sharpies  is  an  absolute  necessity  now — when  the  world  is 
clamoring  for  "more  fat."  It  is  the  only  separator  that  gets  all 
the  butter-fat  out  of  the  milk.  Prevent  waste  by  getting  a 
Sharpies — and  get  it  now,  while  you  can.  Ask  nearest 
Sharpies  dealer  to  explain  it. 
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SHARPLES 

Famous  Suction -Feed 

S Skims  clean  at  any  Speed'  ■»■% 
EPARATOR 


the  only  separator  that: 
— skims  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
|      — gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — airspeeds 
U      — has  just  one  piece  in  bowl — no  discs 

— skims  milk  faster  when  you  turn  quicker 
™      —has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
a  oiling 

i]     Made  and   guaranteed  practically 

a     forever  by  the  oldest  and  greatest 

g     separator  factory  in  America.  Over 

gj     a  million  Sharpies  users !  See  your 

_     dealer  and  write  for  catalog  today 

°~     — address  Department  104 
■ 

■    The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

H     West  Chester  -  -  Pennsylvania 

B  Sharpies  Milkers— -used  on  nearly  iOO.OOO  cows  daily 
mm  Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 
■91B 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 


'He  turns  pretty 
slow  but  he  sets 
all  the  cream" 


the  quantity  of  milk  on  the  market 
will  always  be  a  stronger  factor  in 
determining  the  price  than  any  cost 
accounting  figures.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  seller  the  strongest  posi- 
tion will  be  that  of  alternative  outlets 
— what  is  it  worth  for  other  purposes 
or  in  other  places?  The  real  purpose 
of  cost  accounting  is  to  call  attention 
to  costs  and  to  enable  individual  farm- 
ers to  know  whether  it  pays  them  to 
produce  milk.  If  those  wqo  are  pro- 
ducing at  a  loss  will  shift  to  some 
other  line  of  farming  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  all  concerned. 


EAR 

TAGS 


Samples 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired? 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake.  Utah, 


CARE  OF  THE  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

When  using  a  cream  separator  on 
the  farm  the  following  precepts 
should  be  observed: 

1.  Put  the  separator  in  a  bright 
dairy  room  that  can  be  easily  cleaned 
and  that  is  always  free  from  odors  of 
all  kinds. 

2.  Set  the  machine  perfectly  level 
and  bolt  it  to  a  solid  foundation,  pre- 
ferably concrete. 

3.  Oil  thoroughly  each  time  it  is 
used. 

4.  Be  sure  that  the  parts  are 
properly  assembled,  then  start  the 
machine  gently  and  slowly. 

5.  Maintain  the  proper  speed  and 
keep  and  even  pressure  on  the  handle 
at  all  times. 

6.  When  separation  is  completed, 
flush  the  bowl  with  a  quart  of  skim- 
milk  or  warm  water,  but  do  not  let 
skimmilk  or  water  run  into  the 
cream. 

7.  Having  set  the  cream  into  cold 
wator  and  disposed  of  the  skimmilk, 
take  the  bowl  apart  and  rinse  with 
lukewarm  water. 

8.  Using  hot  water,  washing  pow- 
der and  brushes,  scrub  all  parts  that 
come  into  contact  with  the  milk. 

9.  Rinse  with  hot  water,  then 
place  in  boiling  water  or  steam 
sterilizer  for  a  few  minutes  and  hang 
up  to  dry. 


10.  Wipe  frame  of  separator  and 
clean  the  room. 

The  necessity  for  thoroughly  clean- 
ing and  scalding  the  separator  every 
time  it  is  used  can  not  be  too  greatly- 
emphasized.  Cream  from  an  un» 
clean  separator  has  very  poor  keep-* 
ing  qualities,  soon  develops  a  de- 
cided "off  flavor"  and  becomes  seo» 
ond  grade.  Cream  of  this  kind 
brings  financial  loss  to  the  purchaser 
whether  he  is  selling  it  on  a  quality, 
basis  or  not.  Poor  cream  make* 
poor  butter  and  poor  butter  returmf 
a  low  price  to  the  producer,  whethef 
the  creamery  is  co-operative  of 
otherwise. 

The  financial  loss  caused  by  un> 
clean  separators  is  frequently  not 
fully  appreciated  because  it  is  indi- 
rect; it  is,  however,  none  the  less 
real.  Good  business  management  of 
the  dairy  therefore  demands  that  the 
separator  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
each  time  it  is  used. — United  States 
Dairy  Division. 


SAVE  THE  CHILD 
"Oh,  hubby,  such  an  instructive  lec- 
ture.   The  gentleman  told  us  what 
you  eat,  you  become." 
"Huh?" 

"What  you  eat,  you  become." 
"Take  that  allday  sucker  away  from 
Tommy." 

 o  

Hard  work  alone  will  not  make 
farming  profitable.  Hard  work  la  an 
important  factor  in  successful  farm- 
ing, as  almost  every  prosperous  farm- 
er will  testify  to,  but  good  business 
management  is  Just  as  Important,  and 
possibly  more  so. 
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Problems  In 

Handling  Tuberculosis 


This  Terrible  Disease  can  be  Eradi- 
cated When  Rightly  Managed. 
(We  are  going  to  publish  two  or 
three  articles  on  this  important  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  W.  G.  Benner.  Any  one 
•who  desires  tne  co-operative  help  of 
our  State  or  Federal  authorities 
should  write  to  Dr.  Hoggan  State 
Veterinarin,  Capitol  Building,  Salt 
Lake  City,  or  to  Dr.  F.  E.  Murray 
Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
represents  the  government  in  the  dis- 
trict—Ed.) 

(Second  Article) 
Federal  and  State  Authorities 
The  subject  o,f  tuberculosis  and  its 
economic  importance  presents  so  many 
aspects,  and  the  several  aspects  and 
topics  are  presented  in  such  a  variety 
of  shades  of  opinion,  that  the  cattle 
industry,  its  products  and  the  prevail- 
ing high  prices  have  at  last  aroused 
public  opinion  and  created  such  a  sen- 
timent against  the  loathsome  animal 
disease,  tuberculosis — which  causes 
an  annual  loss  in  the  United  States, 
according  to  present  animal  values, 
and  the  products,  of  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding $100,000,000— that  congress 
has  specifically  authorized  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  and  the  bureau  of 
animal  industry  is  therefore  directed 
to  assume  a  more  aggressive  attitude 
toward  animal  tuberculosis  eradication 
work.  (This  amount  does  not  con- 
sider the  losses  through  human  tuber- 
culosis, where  the  losses  through 
productive  work,  doctor's  bills,  sani- 
tariums, etc.,  are  incalculable.)  With 
that  end  in  view,  the  United  States 
has  been  divided  into  regions  or 
territories,  for  convenience  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  central  office  for  the  states  in 
their  respective  regions  and  the  work 
In  the  regional  states  is  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  the  inspector 
In  charge  of  the  regional  office.  The 
central  offices  are  known  as  tuber- 
culosis eradication  offices. 

A  United  States  veterinary  inspec- 
tor with  knowledge  of  animal  diseases 
and  with  special  training  in  canta- 
gious  disease  control  work,  and  famil- 
iar with  farm  conditions,  is  selected  to 
direct  the  work.  Additional  inspec- 
tors, similarly  equipped,  are  assigned 
to  assist  him.  All  inspector  in  the 
bureau  of  animal  industry  must  be 
graduates  from  veterinary  colleges, 
whose  course  o,f  studies  conforms 
with  the  government's  requirements, 
and  such  veterinary  graduates  are  not 
eligible  to  appointment  until  after 
iuccessfully  passing  the  rigid  United 
States  civil  service  examination.  Aft- 
er appointment  it  is  the  aim  of  this 
bureau  to  assign  them  in  accordance 
with  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the 
work  upon  which  they  are  assigned. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  bureau  of* 
animal  industry  to  co-operate  with  the 
Commissioners  of  agriculture,  or  the 
proper  cattle  authorities  of  the  sev- 
eral states.  An  agreement  is  entered 
whereby  the  duties  and  oblig- 
of  the  federal  department  and 
tate  authorities,  co-operating  are 
d.  The  bureau  will  co-operate 
such  states  when  the  cattle 
rities,  appointed,  and  clothed 
the  authority  to  enforce  diseased 
quarantine  laws,  enforce  such 
Tuberculin  tests  will  not  be  ap- 
by  the  inspectors  of  the  bureau, 
der  the  supervision  of  the  bureau, 
the  herd  owner  indicates  his 
ess  in  writing,*by  signing  an 
ement"  with  the  bureau,  and  this 
ent  embodies  the  rules  neces- 
to  be  followed  and  obeyed  to 
make  it  possible  to  eradicate  tuber- 
culosis from  his  premises. 

Persons  signing  this  agreement 
•uat  be  loyal;  the  demands  for  the 
grvices  of  the  inspector  are  great. 
The  funds  created  for  this  purpose 
are  intended  to  be  devoted  to  the  use 
•f  those  who  are  really  serious  and 
therefore  any  material  deviations  in 
complying  with  the  accepted  rules 
embodied  In  the  agreement,  which 
must  be  roi'.tiriU'.t]  ;is  the  bureau's 
policy,  will  be  considered  as  sufficient 


and  refusing  further  aid. 

The  bureau  has  not  sufficient  funds 
at  this  time,  nor  a  sufttclently  large 
number  of  trained  veterinary  inspec- 
tors that  can  be  detached  from  work 
upon  which  tney  are  now  assigned, 
largely  due  to  demand  for  army  vet- 
erinarians to  apply  tuberculin  tests  to 
all  herds,  whose  owners  might  make 
application;  and  it  is  therefore  contem- 
plated that  applications  from  pure- 
bred breeders  should  receive  first  con- 
sideration, because  the  pure  bred  herds 
furnish  the  foundation  for  the  new 
herds  of  the  progressive  farmer,  and 
also  improved  cattle  or  material  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  older  herds 
of  pure-bred  or  grade  animals.  The 
law  through  Which  congress  made  this 
provision  does  not  appropriate  funds 
that  can  be  used  to  assist  a  state  in 
reimbursing  herd  owners  for  losses 
through  afflicted  cattle,  nor  have  all 
the  states  made  laws  that  will  enable 
the  cattle  authorities  of  such  states  to 
fully  co-operate  with  the  bureau  in 
the  matter  of  employing  veterinarians 
to  devote  their  entire  time  to  this 
work,  or  to  adequately  reimbuse  herd 
owners  in  their  eftorts  to  conserve 
and  promote  the  farm  animal  indus- 
try, and  thus  the  food  supply. 

The  bureau  desires  success  in  this 
work  through  education,  co-ordina- 
tion and  co-operation.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  breeder  of  pure- 
bred cattle,  and  to  prosecute  the  work 
along  rational  lines,  a  farmer  with  a 
pure-bred  female  and  who  uses  a 
pure-bred  male  (for  pure-bred  bulls 
are  frequently  owned  jointly)  must  be 
regarded  as  a  pure-bred  breeder,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  grades  he 
may  have  in  his  herd.  With  such  be- 
ginnings, many  of  our  finest  and 
largest  pure-bred  herds  were  founded. 
Of  course,  all  animals  upon  such 
premises,  grades  and  pure-breds, 
would  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
test.  One  unsprayed  apple  tree  in  an 
orchard  may  continue  to  reinfect  a 
whole  orchard.  A  grade  herd  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  must  likewise  be 
looked  upon  as  a  possible  source  of 
danger  to  this  pure-bred  herd,  and 
upon  the  voluntary  application  of  the 
owner  for  the  tuberculin  test,  should 
also  be  submitted  to  the  test  and  the 
health  determined. 

Veterinary  inspectors  in  the  bu- 
reau, and  those  appointed  by  a  state 
to  co-operate  and  to  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  tuberculosis  eradication 
work,  have'  their  salaries  and  the  nec- 
essary traveling  expenses  paid  by  the 
government  and  state  respectively, 
and  thus  all  services  are  rendered 
free  to  the  herd  owners. 

Reimbursing  Cattle  Owners 

Maximum  amounts,  that  may  be 
paid  to  cattle  owners,  and  fixed  by 
laws  a  few  years  ago  are  not  now  in 
harmony  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
vames  of  farm  animals,  and  the  prices 
qf  feed  necessary  to  develop  and  to 
sustain  them. 

If  arrangements  could  be  made  that 
provided  a  maximum  for  grade  ani- 
mals and  pure-bred  animals  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  values,  with 
a  dminishing  scale  in  amounts  that 
may  be  reimbursed;  appropriate  sani- 
tary regulations  formulated,  and  a 
compliance  therewith  a  prerequisite 
or  condition  to  further  reimburse- 
ments; skim  milk,  whey,  or  products 
returns  from  the  creameries  to  the 
farms  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
calves  and  pigs,  sterilized  at  the 
creamery,  and  the  produce  from  un- 
tested cattle  or  herds  regulated — 
tuberculosis  would  soon  be  relegated 
to  the  list  of  rare  animal  diseases. 

Large  amounts  of  money  have  been 
paid  by  the  states,  and  United  States, 
in  reimbursing  farm  animal  owners 
on  account  of  disease  spread  through 
the  return  from  the  creameries  of  un- 
sterilized  skim  milk;  and  the  milk 
from  one  tubercular  herd  may  con- 
taminate the  entire  supply  at  the 
creamery. 

Economic  Features. 
Why  should   a  person  breed  and 


produce,  foster  and  develop,  if  the 
product  of  his  labor,  time  and  money 
expended,  is  only  partly  useful  and 
the  animals'  natural  life  and  the 
period  of  productiveness  shortened 
turough  a  preventable  disease?  We 
do  not  allow  a  leaky  root  to  rot  the  in- 
terior of  our  buildings,  nor  do  we 
ordinarily  neglect  our  insurance  poli- 
cies. A  healthy  animal  is  a  good  as- 
set. 

Increasing  difficulty,  on  account  of 
restrictions,  is  experienced  by  breed- 
ers of  good  cattle  in  satisfying  pro- 
spective purchasers  regarding  the 
health  of  their  cattle,  anu  the  demand 
for  healthy  cattle  is  very  much  above 
the  visable  supply.  The  newer  agri- 
cultural areas  in  the  United  States, 
where  diversifying  farm  operations 
have  been  found  practicable  and 
profitable,  are  contsantly,  and  in  in- 
creasing frequency,  appealing  to  the 
bureau  offices  for  information  relative 
to  locations  of  herds  where  healthy 
cattle  might  be  obtained  under  bu- 
reau certification  as  to  their  health. 
Millions  of  acres  through  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  atates  have  been 
made  available  for  diversified  agricul- 
ture through  the  eradication  of  the 
cattle  tick,  which  is  the  intermediary 
bearer  of  the  germ  that  causes  Texas 
fever  in  cattle. 

The  practical  eradication  of  sheep 
scab  in  the  sheep-raising  regions  of 
the  United  States  has  also  shown  what 
co-operative  effort  can  do  and  accom- 
plish. The  injudicious  and  unscru- 
pulous breeder  or  dealer  in  the  older 
agricultural  communities,  who  has 
exploited — and  it  might  perhaps  be 
said,  in  some  instances,  plundered — 
these  newer  agricultural  regions  with 
his  diseased  cattle,  has  cast  a  stigma, 
a  blot,  upon  all  heras  in  his  commu- 
nity, which  the  honest  herd  owner  is 
finding  it  difficult  to  erase. 

Thus  progress  in  the  newer  areas  is 
retarded.  Bureau  certification  has 
aided  in  restoring  confidence.  The 
knowledge  of  bureau  certification  has 
expedited  sales  and  facilitated  traffic 
and  transportation.  Aside  from  its 
economic  aspects  to  the  herd  owner, 
and  to  the  animal  industry  at  large, 
tuberculosis  is  also  an  economic  prob- 
lem to  the  human  family,  and  human 
sanitary  police  measure  have  demon- 
strated that  the  dangers  in  animal 
tuberculosis  being  transmitted  to  the 
human  family  have  not  been  exag- 
gerated, and  that  human  tuberculosis 
would  likewise  lessen  its  toll.  This 
has  ben  evidenced  where  the  milk 
supply  to  cities  and  municipalities  is 
regulated. 


Fara,  Garden  an  J  OrckarJ  Toob 

Answer  the  farm  cm'  bit/  atif  tion 
How  can  I  grow  rroi  s  i*h 


WHEN  THE  HAY  IS 

IN  THE  STACK 

Jack  Dunaway. 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  meadow  an' 

the  hay  is  in  the  stack, 
An'  the  sultry  days  o'  summer  have 

retired  upon  the  track. 
When  the  dews  of  autumn  glisten  on 

the  cotton  everywhere, 
An'  the  softly  sightin'  breezes  seem  to 

breathe  a  soothful  prayer, 
Then  somehow  my    rested  feelin's 

nigh  approaches  the  immense, 
An'  I  get  to  calculatin'  like  a  sort  o' 

earthly  prince, 
An'  old  care  an'  sorrow  beats  it  in  a 

scramble  at  my  back, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  meadow  and 

the  hay  is  in  the  stack. 

There's  a  pow'ful  lot  o'  goodness  that 

is  wafted  through  the  air 
When  the  glowin'  yield  o'  Nature  is  in 

common  everywhere. 
There's  the  pumpkin  in  the  corn  field 

that  has  ripened  on  the  vine 
Stands  a  monumental  picture  o'  this 

handy  work  o'  mine, 
An'  the  corn  stalks  that  have  withered 

in  the  summer's  sultry  rays 
Bow  their  husky  ears  in  token  of  the 

comin'  autumn  days. 
Then  there  comes  a  sorter  feelin'  that 

the  world  is  at  your  back, 
When  the  frost  is  on  the  meadow  and 

the  hay  is  in  the  stack. 

When  the  frost  is  on  the  meadow  an' 

October  days  are  here, 
An'  the  Indian  summer  season  is  a- 

drawin'  somewhere  near. 


expcniic  ?  How  can  I  Ka\ 
ing  potatoes?  How  r, 
pnn«l  Bcdgofarthtut? 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  Drohlcmert'l  ~,i,m 
the  best  use  of  high  prii  cd  teed 
Means  to to tiO extra'prolit  pcrac-ro" 
Every  seed  piece  In  itn 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to 
brmhclfl  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
epnclnpr.  Wo  make 
a  full  II  no  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double* 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,  Box  sTB^renloeh,  N.  J. 

Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100  Butter  Wrappers  ?  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   3.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom- 
pany order. 


When  the  worth-while  summer  show- 
ers have  retired  to  history, 

An'  the  April  buds  have  withered  as 
per  summer's  fierce  decree, 

When  the  autumn  smiles  upon  us  as 
a  mother  on  her  child, 

An'  the  days  an'  nights  are  even  an' 
the  rains  are  slow  an'  mild; 

We  can  smile  while  lookin'  backward 
o'er  the  year's  decayin'  rack, 

Fer  we're  mighty  glad  an'  happy  when 
the  hay  is  in  the  stack. 

We  have  looked  ahead    to  autumn 

through  the  long  endurin'  days 
Of  the  summer's  fiercest  sunshine — in 

the  sultry  summer  rays. 
An'  the  toil  it    seemed    unceasin' — 

there  was  labor  everywhere — 
Till  we've  been  almost  persuaded  to 

give  up  in  meek  despair. 
Then  our  better  nature  whispered — 

"He's  a  soldier  tried  an'  true 
Who  will  meet  the  ills  o'  battle  with 

a  will  to  see  'em  through;" 
An'  we'd  keep  a-pushin'  forward  till 

the  enermy  fell  bacH, 
We  will  crown  ourselves  the  victors 

when  the  hay  is  in  the  stack. 


A  man  who  went  away  from  home 
some  time  ago  to  attend  a  conven- 
tion of  church  people  was  struck 
with  the  beauty  of  the  little  town  in 
which  the  gathering  was  held.  He 
had  plenty  of  time,  and  while  wan- 
dering about  walked  into  the  village 
cemetery.  It  was  a  beautiful  place, 
and  he  walked  around  among  the 
graves.  He  saw  a  monument,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  cemetery,  and 
read  with  surprise  the  inscription 
on  it — "A  Lawyer  and  an  Honest 
Man." 

The  man  scratched  his  head  and 
looked  at  the  monument  again.  He 
read  the  inscription  over  and  over 
then  he  walked  all  around  the  mon- 
ument and  examined  the  grave 
closely.  Another  man  in  the  ceme- 
tery approached  and  asked  him: 

"Have  you  found  the  grave  of  an 
old  friend?" 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  was 
wondering  how  they  came  to  bury 
those  two  fellows  in  one  grave." 


More  system  should  be  introduced  in- 
to the  management  of  the  farm.  The 
slipshod,  hit-or-miss,  unmethodical 
way  of  conducting  the  farm  that  is  in 
practice  among  the  many  farmers  is 
responsible  for  the  mortgages  and 
lack  of  profit  in  farming,  where  pros- 
perity does  not  exist. 
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THE  RECLAMATION  OF 

ALKALI  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

they  take  up  such  large  quantities  of 
tne  salt  that  small  crystals  may  be 
seen  all  over  the  leaves  and  stems, 
une  means  of  decreasing  alkali  in 
the  soil  is  to  allow  these  weeds  to 
grow  and  then  to  haul  them  with  the 
salts  they  contain  off  the  land.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  burn  these  weeds  on 
the  land  as  the  salts  are  thereby  re- 
turned directly  to  the  soil. 

Drainage  the  Only  Permanent 
Solution. 

Many  attempts  are  made  to  remove 
the  surface  crust  of  alkali  by  flood- 
ing and  scraping  the  land;  but  these 
give  only  temporary  relief.  Where  al- 
kali is  present  over  large  areas,  drain- 
age in  some  form  offers  the  only  per- 
manent and  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  type  of  drainage  to 
be  adopted  varies  with  conditions.  As 
a  rule,  some  kind  of  covered  drain  is 
much  more  effective  than  the  open 
ditch  which  is  always  getting  clogged 
and  causing  trouble  in  numerous 
ways. 

Clay  tile  is  very  satisfactory.  Often 
cement  drains  can  be  used;  but  unless 
everything  is  favorable,  cement  may 
be  corroded  by  the  alkali.  In  regions 
where  the  land  is  swampy  and  has 
a  tendency  to  slip,  box  drains  made 
of  lumber  are  more  satisfactory  than 
the  short-jointed  tile. 

The  drainage  system  not  only  re- 
duces the  evaporation  of  moisture  and 
thereby  prevents  the  carrying  of  a 
stream  of  alkalies  to  the  surface,  but 
it  carries  bodily  off  from  the  land 
great  quantities  of  salts  wthich  will 
never  return  to  cause  trouble.  With 
most  of  the  other  treatments  men- 
tioned, the  alkali  is  not  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  land  but  is  only  trans- 
ferred to  a  less  objectionable  place 
from  which  it  may  return  at  any  time 
to  cause  trouble.  When  a  drainage 
system  is  once  installed,  the  expense 
is  practically  over;  while  the  ex- 
pense never  ends  when  some  of  the 
temporary  remedies  are  used. 
Opportunities  in  Reclaiming  Alkali 
Land. 

Some  of  the  best  agricultural  op- 
portunities offered  in  the  country  at 
the  present  time  are  those  as- 
sociated with  tne  reclamation  of  alkali 
lands.  Many  of  these  lands  are  situat- 
ed near  excellent  markets  and  are  ad- 
jacent to  rich  farming  communities 
where  all  the  materials  used  to  carry 
on  the  project  are  at  hand.  The  lands 
are  usually  very  cheap  in  comparison 
with  others  in  the  vicinity;  and  even 
when  the  cost  of  reclamation  is  add- 
ed, the  price  is  considerably  below 
what  is  warranted  by  their  producing 
power.  Reclaimed  alKali  lands  are  of- 
ten among  the  most  fertile  that  can 
be  found  anywhere.  It  seems  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  when  adequate 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  and  demonstrate  tlie  BoBfa  Cur.  jVay  for  it  out  of 

your  commiiutioasoo sale*.  My  ftgeoLaaremnkinf?  money.  Ship- 
_  men    are  prompt. 

_Tive.Pass.,34.7  H.P.,  |  32x3?2  Ure«  fcuah  Cara  Ruar- 
unteea  or  money 
back.  1918  model* 
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WriU;  at  onc«  for 
my  48-nnife  cata- 
log and  all  partic- 
ulars. A'liJn    -i  J. 

II.   iu.  u.  Prea. 


Oelco  lenitlon-Elect.  Stc  &  Life 
StbU  ALOIUtt  COflTAAY,  Hash  Xeaple,  Dept  1  -  H  N 
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Make  Idle 
Winter  Days 
Profitable 

If  you  have  a  farm  engine 
and  atcam  and  adesiretomake 
money  this  winter,  get  an 
"American"  Saw  Mill.  Hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  making 
money  in  spare  time  with  the«e 
famous  portable  mills.  An 
"American"  needs  less  power  nnd 
■hwf)  more  lumber  at  Icha  coit.  It 
Is  the  quality  mill.  Simple,  strong, 
easy  to  move  right  to  tho  woodlot 
ami  requires  no  experience  torun. 
Sold  with  iron-cl»<l  guarantte. 

Bold  by 
Landea   &  Company 
Bait  Lake,  Utah. 
Mill*  on  hand. 
Prompt  shipment. 


methods  of  reclaiming  the  managing 
alkali  lands  are  worked  out  and  put 
into  operation,  we  may  look  for  a  de- 
velopment of  the  agriculture  in  arid 
America,  such  as  has  not  been  realized 
since  the  days  of  rapid  expansion  due 
to  irrigation  and  dry-farming. 

 o  

INCREASED  VALUE  OF 

FEED  BY  GRINDING 

There  has  been  much  discussion 
about  the  increased  value  of  feed  by 
grinding.  Experiments  have  been 
conducted  and  results  obtained  that 
are  valuable  to  the  feeder  now  that 
all  kinds  of  feeds  are  so  high.  If  it 
was  ever  profitable  to  grind  feed  it 
is  true  today  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  both  hay  and  grain. 

(Experiments  nave  demonstrated 
that  when  corn  and  oats  are  fed  along 
with  corn  anu  oais  in  combination, 
that  2a8  per  cent  of  tne  corn  passes 
through  the  animal  unuigested  and 
12.1  per  cent  of  the  oats  and  where 
oats  and  corn  are  fed  together,  26.5 
per  cent  are  lost. 

The  above  indicates  that  more  than 
22  bushels  q£  every  100  bushels  of 
corn  fed  to  animals  are  not  utilized, 
tiiat  12  bushels  ou.  or  every  100 
bushels  of  oats  are  lost  and  26  y2 
bushels  of  corn  and  oats  combined. 
It  is  very  apparent  that  this  loss 
would  have  made  a  very  nice  profit 
had  the  feeder  Ground  the  Grain. 

These  tests  were  made  in  animals 
with  good  teeth  and  a  healthy  con- 
dition. If  tne  animal's  moutn  is  ten- 
der or  diseased  the  teeth  are  in  bad 
condition,  the  loss  is  still  greater 
Often  when  the  animal  is  taken  off 
from  grass  the  given  whole  corn,  the 
mouth  becomes  very  tender,  a  con- 
dition which  tends  to  cause  the 
animal  to  swallow  the  grain  whole. 
Again,  gums  become  diseased  and 
teeth  rotten,  a  condition  which  fur- 
ther prevents  mastication. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
greater  per  cent  of  ground  grain  is 
utilized  if  the  grinding  is  done  fine. 
If  the  grains  are  only  cracked  the 
particles  are  more  liable  to  be  swal- 
lowed without  mastication  but  if  fine- 
ly ground,  grinding  by  the  teeth  is 
unnecessary  for  the  food  is  then  in 
condition  to  be  transformed  into  a 
nutrient  state  by  the  action  qf  the 
digestive  juices  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines. 

Feeding    Dairy  Cows 

In  feeding  dairy  cows  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  ground  oats  and 
corn  combined  together  with  rougu- 
ages  made  a  gain  of  approximately 
three  pounds  of  milk  per  day  with  a 
corresponding  increase  in  butter  fat, 
than  where  tne  same  amount  of  whole 
grains  were  fed  together  with  the 
same  amount  of  roughages. 

Feeding  Steers. 

In  feeding  steers  it  has  been  found 
that  finely  ground  corn  meal,  together 
with  other  concentrates  and  rougn- 
ages  made  a  gain  of  nearly  one-half 
pound  more  per  day  than  those  fed 
the  same  amount  of  whole  grains  to- 
gether with  an  equal  amount  of  con- 
centrates and  roughages. 

Feeding  Calves. 

In  feeding  calves  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  grind  the  grains  very  fine 
than  to  feed  mem  whole  grain  at  any 
time.  In  fact,  from  every  stand  point 
both  in  securing  a  better  mixture  and 
more  complete  digestion  it  is  to  the 
feeder's  advantage  to  grind  his  grain. 
Feeding  Alfalfa. 

Extensive  experiments  in  feeding 
alfalfa  hay  have  demonstrated  tiiat 
seventy-five  pounds  of  finely  ground 
alfalfa  will  make  a  gain  equal  to  a 
hundred  pounds  that  have  not  been 
ground.  Possibly  a  part  of  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  loss 
by  wastage  in  feeding  the  material 
when  ground  than  in  bulk. 

Feeding  Livestock. 

To  secure  the  best  results  from 
f<!eds,  the  farmer  should  know  what 
substances  are  necessary  to  promote 
growth  and  now  to  proportion  them. 
He  should  also  know  t..e  nutrient 
value  of  his  feeds.  Tne  laws  govern- 
ing growth  are  very  oxacting.  Hap- 
hazard feeding  Is  not  profitable  but 
if  the  animal  is  fed  scientifically,  or 
In  other  words,  given  a  properly  bal- 
anced ration,  the  results  are  usually 
very  satisfactory. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  8el1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


Fifty  barrel  flour  mill  located  in  good 
county  seat  of  Idaho.  No  other  mill 
within  50  miles;  in  a  country  that 
raises  lots  of  wheat.  Price  only 
$11,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


A    BARGAIN    FOR   A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  It  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625   Dooly  Building, 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


WEEKLY    MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  December  31st.  Livestock 
market  steady.  Cattle — Receipts, 
942;  market,  steady  through  week; 
choice  steers,  $9.00®10.00;  good, 
$8.00@9.00;  feeders,  $7.00@8.00; 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.00@7.50; 
fair  to  good,  $6.00@7.00;  canners, 
$4.00@$5.00;  feeder  cows,  $5.00@6.00; 
veal  calves,  $9.00 10.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,846;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $15.75;  bulk  of  sales, 
$15.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  2,032;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15.00@16.00;  ewes, 
$9.00@10.00. 

NORTH  SALT  LAKE,  Jan.  3.— 
Cattle — Receipts,  163.  Market,  steady. 
Choice  steers,  $9.00  @  10.00;  good 
steers,  $8.00@9.00;  fair  steers,  $6.50 
@7.75;  choice  cows  to  heavy  heifers, 
$7.00@7.50;  fair  to  good  cows  and 
heif|ers,  $6.00@6.75;  cutters,  $4.75@ 
5.50;  canners,  $4.00@4.50;  bulls,  $5.25 
@6.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  353.  Market,  steady 
to  higher.  Choice,  fat,  smooth  hogs, 
175  to  250  pounds,  $15.50@15.85;  mix- 
ed fat  hogs,  160  pounds  and  up,  $14.75 
@15.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  37.  Market,  steady. 
Choice  grain-fed  lambs,  $14.75@15.00; 
choice  yearling  wethers,  $11.00® 
11.50;  fat  wethers,  $10.50@11.00;  fat 
ewes,  $9.50@10.00. 

Kansas  City. 

KANSAS  CITY,  Jan.  3.— Hogs— Re- 
ctpits,  10,000;  lower;  bulk,  $16.20® 
16.45;  heavy,  $16.40@16.55;  packers 
and  butchers,  $16.30@16.50;  light, 
$16.00@16.40;  pigs,  $13.00@15.60. 

Cattle — Receipts,  ^000;  steady; 
primefed  steers,  $12.00@14.00;  dress- 
ed beef  steers,  $10.5o@12.25;  western 
steers,  $8.75@11.00;  cows,  $6.50® 
11.00;  heifers,  $6.50@11.50;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $7.00@11.60;  tbulls,  $7.25 
@10.00;  calves,  $7.00©14.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  3500;  higher; 
lambs,  $16.00@17.10;  yearlings,  $12.50 
@14.00;  wethers,  $11.50@12.75;  ewes, 
$9.50@12.00. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  are  offering  this  meek  some  excellent  ■ 
farms  in  exchange  for  Salt  Lake 
City  or   Weber   county  property. - 
These   farms   have   a  first-class, 
water  right   in   the   Bear  River 
canal,  are  well  improved,    under ' 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  right 
close  to  Tremonton,  one  of  the 
best  towns    in    northern    Utah. I 
These  places  are  strictly  adapted 
for  sugar  beets,    alfalfa,  grain, 
fruit;    in    fact,    anything  that's' 
grown  in  this  district.    Climatic  j 
conditions  are  good.      Water  for  ' 
domestic  purposes,    modern  con- 
veniences and  accessibility  are  all* 
good. 


80-acre  farm,  with  an  eight-room  modern 
house,  hot-water  heat,  bathroom 
with  all  the  fixtures,  water  piped 
to  the  house  and  barn,  nice  lawn, 
shade  trees,  hedge  fence,  good 
granary,  chicken  house,  hog 
pens  and  other  outbuildings  toaj 
numerous  to  mention.  This  prop-  -4 
erty  can  be  exchanged  for  a 
smaller  place.  Price  $175  per 
acre. 


40  acres,  without  improvements,  lying  inj 
the  same  neighborhood,  with  the) 
same  water  rights;  has  been  into; 
sugar  beets  and  alfalfa.  The  place 
is  fenced  with  a  woven-wire  fence* 
and  is  right  near  the  main  canal.:, 
This  property  we  are  holding  for* 
$160  per  acre  and  will  accept? 
property  in  exchange. 


CO  acres,  under  the  same  identical  con--1 
ditions,  that  we  are  offering,  for" 
the  same  price. 


We  have  lying  just  under  the  canal  160 
acres,  all  under  cultivation.  This 
property  has  been  farmed  for  a 
good  many  years  and  is  one  of" 
the  best  farms  in  the  Bear  River 
valley.  This  land  has  been  used 
for  dry-farm  purposes,  although  If 
can  be  irrigated  and  lies  in  ex- 
cellent shape  for  irrigation.  This 
property  can  be  exchanged  for 
Salt  Lake  or  Davis  county  prop-: 
erty,  and  the  price  is  $75  per' 
acre. 


In  Cache  valley  some  first-class  far 
all  irrigated,  water  for  domes 
purposes,  under  a  high  state 
cultivation. 


We  also  have  in  the  Bear  River  valley 
some  of  the  finest  farms  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
Utah  which  we  can  sell  on  ten 
years'  time  and  an  easy  payment 
down,  ranging  in  price  from  $116 
to  $200  per  acre. 


KIMBALL   &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

64  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMI 


YOUR  INCUBATOR 

Should  soon  be  in  operation  for  best  results.  Take 
no  chances  on  inferior  machines  get  a  Buckeye  or 
Queen.  "Do  your  bit"  for  "Uncle  Saras"  meat 
supply.  Write  for  Big  Free  Seed  and  Poultry 
Suppiy  Catalog. 

PORTER  WALTON  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    5,  1918 


TIIE  UTAH  FARMER 


(321)  15 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  OAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  OAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

802  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


IF  YOU  WANT  A  REAL 
AUTOMOBLE  BARGAIN 

Write    us  about  our  used  car 
snaps 

BUICKS  OLDSMOBLTES^ 

NATIONALS 

Easy  Terms 
RANDALL-DODD  AUTO  CO. 

Auto  Row 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

FOR  SALE 

"VICTOR'S  DEFENDER" 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Champion  boar 
_at  Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs.- 
1917. 

A  wonderful  hog  for  16  months 
old,  with  good  bone,  high  back, 
and  a  whale  for  his  age.  Is  in 
the  way  of  my  "Defenders"  sows. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  "De- 
fender" boars  for  sale.  Orders 
placed  now  for  spring  pigs. 

V.  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.    D.   F.    Bush,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Two  registered  Holsteln  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age.  From  dams  producing 
604 14  and  607%  lbs.  butter  In  one  year 
respectively.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
ous herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
over  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
at  farmers  prices. 

H.   H.  STIYER 
Buhl  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 

15  head  of  Registered  Holstine- 
Friesian  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
head  of  grade  Holstine  heifers. 


C.  H.  KRIEGH 


Buhl 


Idaho 


FOR  SALE 

Purebred  Holsteln-Frieslan  Bull 
Age  8  months,  sire,  Romea  Aaggie 
Riverside  4th,  Dam,  Lady  Mercedes 
of  Cherry  Creek,  grand  daughter  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndlko  8th  the  $25,000 
bull. 

RULON  8TRAT,  8prlng  City,  Utah. 

SOME  PLATES. 
"They  say  that  the  plates  on  a  bat- 
;  tleahip  are  nearly  a  foot,  thick." 

"Mercy!    Fancy    having    to  wash 


MILK  BY-PRODUCTS  DO  THEIR 

BIT    IN    PORK  MAKING 

(Continued  trom  page  11) 
the    weight    of    approximately  300 
pounds,  feed  eaten,  gains  made,  and 
feed  required  for  100  pounds  of  gain. 
Buttermilk  Versus  No  Buttermilk 
Group  Group 
Record  Heading  I  II 

Final  Weight    296  299 

Number  of  Days   218  156 

Average  Daily  Feed  Eaten: 

lbs.  lbs. 

Shelled  Corn   4.87  2.27 

Meat  Meal  Tankage  37  .14 

Wheat  Middlings   34  .22 

Buttermilk   32.16 

Rock  Salt    —  — 

Average  Daily 

Gain  Per  Pig   1.10  1.54 

Feed  Required  for  100  Pounds  Gain: 

Shelled  Com   442.  148. 

Meat  Meal  Tankage....    33.  9. 

Wheat  Middlings    31.  14. 

Buttermilk    2091. 

Rock  Salt   4  .1 

Note  that  the  buttermilk  pigs  made 
the  most  rapid  gains  reaching  299 
pounds  in  156  days.  It  took  the  "no 
buttermilk"  fed  pigs  62  days  longer  to 
reach  296  pounds. 

Note  further  that  the  pigs  drank  on 
the  average  a  little  over  32  pounds  of 
buttermilk  per  head  per  day, 
and  that  they  ate  less  than 
half  as  much  com,  about  a 
third  as  much  meat  meal  tankage,  and 
about  two-thirds  as  muoh  wheat  midd- 
lings as  where  no  buttermilk  was 
given — evidently  the  buttermilk  saved 
grain. 

Note  still  further  that  on  100  pounds 
of  gain  although  it  took  a  little  over 
a  ton  o,f  buttermilk  or  exactly  2091 
pounds,  yet  tnis  2091  pounds  saved 
considerable  grain,  or  to  put  it 
definitely  and  concretely,  this  little 
over  a  ton  of  buttermilk  saved  294 
pounds  of  corn,  23  pounds  of  meat 
meal  tankage,  17  pounds  of  wheat 
middlings  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
salt.  Putting  it  on  a  better  unit  basis 
— 100  pounds  of  buttermilk  saved  14.09 
pounds  of  corn,  1.17  pounds  of  meat 
meal  tankage,  .81  pounds  of  wheat 
middlings,  and  .01  pounds  of  salt,  a 
total  of  16.07  pounds  of  grain  replaced 
by  100  pounds  of  buttermilk. 

Charging  the  corn  at  $60.00  a  ton  or 
$1.68  a  bushel,  tankage  at  $80.00,  midd- 
lings at  $50.00,  and  salt  at  $20.00  a  ton 
this  100  pounds  of  buttermilk  saved 
49.19  cents  worth  of  feed  or  it  was 
worth  on  the  basis  of  values  given 
practically  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
this  on  the  basis  of  it  being  fed  in 
very  large  quantities. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  buttermilk  al- 
so saved  time.  In  reality  each  100 
pounds  of  buttermilk  saved  practically 
a  day's  feeding  of  the  pig  which  meant 
that  you  saved  a  day's  labor  in  the 
feeding  of  said  pig  every  time  you  gave 
him  a  hundred  pounds  of  buttermilk  in 
this   comparative  experiment. 


With  brood  sows  this  section  has 
found  that  buttermilk  has  a  higher 
replacement  value  than  with  shotes, 
this  is  natural  and  to  be  expected.  In 
one  test  we  found  that  100  pounds  of 
buttermilk  saved  5  pounds  of  hominy 
feed,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
corn,  plus  9  pounds  of  tankage, — a 
total  of  14  pounds  of  feed.  Counting 
the  hominy  at  $70.00  a  ton  and  tank- 
age at  $80.00  the  saving  was  63% 
cents,  and  what  is  more  the  young 
pigs  did  better  when  buttermilk  was 
added  to  the  tasal  ration  o,f  hominy 
feed  and  tankage. 

With  fattening  shotes,  therefore, 
we  note  that  In  the  instance  of  limit- 
ed feeding  a  hundred  pounds  of  but- 
termilk or  skim-milk  is  equal  to  12 
pounds  of  grain;  when  fed  in  large 
quantities,  16;  whereas  when  fed  to 
sows  100  pounds  of  similar  butter- 
milk, fresh  from  the  creamery,  saved 
14  pounds  of  grain  with  suckling 
sows. 

Buttermilk  or  skim-milk,  therefore, 
is  valuable  according  to  what  it  re- 
places, and  in  practice  in  the  corn 
belt  it  replaces  corn  plus  tankage  or 
similar  supplement.  We  must  place 
its  value,  therefore,  not  on  the  price 
of  hogs  but  on  the  price  of  the  things 
that  it  takes  the  place  of,  in  reality 
the  feeds  we  would  use  if  we  did  not 
have  the  milk  by-product. 

Most  assuredly  skim-milk  and  but- 
termilk are  especially  valuable  feeds 
when  it  comes  to  balancing  our  ordin- 
ary grains,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
so?  Milk  was  produced  for  young 
growing  animals,  hence  it  comes  into 
its  own  to  its  fullest  extent  when  fed 
to  suckling  pigs  for  instance  or  to 
young  weanling  pigs  that  are  just 
starting  out  in  the  race  of  life. 

 o  : — 

HERE  ARE  SOME  GOOD 

TIPS  ABOUT  EGGS 

Beginners  in  poultry-keeping  often 
wonder  why  some  hens  will  lay  steadi- 
ly when  eggs  are  wortn  but  10  cents  a 
dozen  and  lay  only  an  occasional  egg 
or  loa.f  continually  when  eggs  are  35 
cents  a  dozen.  I  used  to  blame  the 
hen,  but  now  I  know  it  isn't  her  fault. 

I  have  found  that  the  time  of  year 
that  the  hens  lay  best  is  in  the  spring 
when  there  is  plenty  of  green  feed 
and  an  abundance  of  exercise.  By 
feeding  green  products  in  the  winter 
and  compelling  them  to  keep  in  action 
I  can  best  imitate  nature  and  bring 
spring  conditions  to  my  hens.  The 
question  is,  Does  it  pay?    It  pays  me. 

Cabbage  and  any  of  the  beet  family 
are  green  feeds  which  I  used  profit- 
ably to  feed  my  chickens  in  the  win- 
ter. Green  cured  alfalfa  and  clover, 
which  has  been  steamed  or  boiled, 
sprouted  oats,  or  pumpkins  have  also 
been  profitable  green  feeds  for  my 
chickens. — Farm  and  Fireside. 
—  o  

When  made  into  apple  butter,  even 
the  ugly  windfall  has  a  glory  of  its 
own. 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOB  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


PATHFINDER  BOARS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 
weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  aired  by 
Richards  Pathfinder  1st  Prize  and  Junior 
Champion  Utah  State  Fair  1917.  These 
boars  are  out  of  my  big  type  prolific 
sows.  Priced  to  sell  and  guaranteed  to 
please. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


NOTICE 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
@  $2.50  to  »3.50  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Provo  utah 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  GAR 
Wellington  Utah 


FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KESKO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  GOATS 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  B^nd  as 
part  pay  on  the  above. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

I  can  furnish  you  with  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  if  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  want. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephralm  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  Bum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  gave  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


WHY? 

In  the  parlor  there  were  three, 
She,  the  parlor  lamp  and  he; 
Two  is  company,  no  doubt, 
So  the  little  lamp  went  out! 
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This  Reo  Six  Is  a  Light  Six 
But  It  Is  Also  a  Sturdy  Car 


THE  TERM  "LIGHT"  as  so  frequently  used  in 
speaking  of  motor  cars,  is  a  relative  term  only. 

IT  MAY  MEAN  MUCH— or  nothing.  Depending 
on  whether  the  reader  knows  all  the  factors  that 
enter  in. 

THIS  REO  SIX  IS  LIGHT— just  as  light  as  sound 
engineering  will  permit. 

AND  IT  MAY  SURPRISE  YOU  to  know  that— 
not  in  the  "ads,"  but  on  the  scales — this  Reo  Six 
is  as  light  as  many,  and  actually  lighter  than 
some,  whose  claims  to  lightness  are  their  chief 
recommendation. 

WE  REO  FOLK  have  never  talked  much  about 
lightness — because  that  quality  in  itself  is  proof 
of  nothing,  and  yet,  as  we've  said,  we  make  Reos 
just  as  light  as  may  be,  by  the  use  of  the  best 
materials  known  to  the  art — as  light  as  may  be 
compatible  with  the  safety  factor  we  desire. 

WE  LAY  MORE  STRESS  in  our  advertisements 
on  the  staying  qualities  of  the  Reo  product  and 
the  consequent  low  upkeep. 

BECAUSE  THAT  REALLY  COUNTS— those  are 
the  qualities  the  buyer  most  desires  and  seeks  in 
the  car  he  buys. 

WE  DO  NOT  SACRIFICE  endurance  for  an  im- 
mediate effect — either  in  our  sales  talk  or  in  our 
designing. 

REO  ENGINEERING  is  admittedly  sound— it  is 
the  standard  by  which  other  engineering  is  com- 
pared by  those  who  know. 

AND  SO  WE  DESIGN  each  part  of  a  Reo  with  an 
eye  single  to  long  time  service.  Doing  that,  we 
automatically  obtain  low  upkeep. 


SO,  AS  WE'VE  SAID,  this  Reo  Six  is  light,  using 
the  term  relatively — but  more  important,  it  is 
sturdily  built. 

PUT  IT  ON  THE  SCALES— then  weigh  other  cars 
of  similar  power  and  wheel  base  and  size,  and 
you'll  agree  this  is  indeed  a  Light  Six. 

AND  WHILE  YOU'RE  at  it,  examine  carefully 
the  size  of  the  various  parts,  especially  bearings 
and  the  shafts  that  carry  the  load  and  take  the 
driving  strains — and  you  will  find  other  argu- 
ments why,  at  the  same  price,  you  should  select 
a  Reo  Six  for  yours. 

THE  SAFETY  FACTOR  in  a  Reo  is  greater  than 
that  in  any  other  make  of  car — save  one.  And 
that  other  is  also,  in  its  special  class,  the  world's 
best  car. 

STRANGELY  ENOUGH,  the  real  proof  of  "light- 
ness" is  not  to  be  found  on  the  scales  alone — but 
in  the  tire  mileage. 

SOME  CARS  are  so  flimsily  made  and  some  others 
so  poorly  designed  that  they  are  practically  dead 
weight  on  the  tires.  Result,  excessive  tire  wear 
and  expense. 

ASK  ANY  REO  OWNER  of  any  Reo  model  about 
his  tire  mileage,  and  his  reply  will  convince  you 
that  the  Reo  is  the  "Lightest"  Six  made. 

SUPPLY  IS  LIMITED — we  cannot  hope  to  sup- 
ply all  who  will  want  this  Reo  Six. 

SO  ONLY  WAY  is  to  see  your  Reo  dealer  at  once, 
place  your  order  and  secure  an  early  delivery  date 
before  his  limited  quota  is  disposed  of. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 

Six-Gjlinder Reo 

7  Passenger  Tourinq 
$1550 
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Poultry  Warriors  Will  Help  Win  The  War 

One  Hundred  or  More  on  Every  Farm—Raise  More  Poultry  for  Profit—Be  Patriotic 


Clarence  Dubose. 


The  humble  hen  can  play  a  promin- 
ent part  in  preventing  the  progress 
of  the  Prussian  peril.  The  quickest 
and  cheapest  way  of  adding  to  our 
meat  supplies  is  to  increase  poultry 
and  egg  production.  To  double  this 
production  will  give  us  6,500,000,000 
pounds  of  meat  food  in  the  form  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  By  having  this 
amount  of  poultry  food  for  domestic 
consumption  we  will  eat  less  pork 
and  beef,  and  can  send  almost  that 
many  pounds  of  meat  to  Europe  to 
feed  our  soldiers,  the  armies  of  the 
Allies,  and  the  destitute  civilians. 

We  can  not  increase  any  of  the 
meat  animals  as  rapidly  or  economi- 
cally as  poultry. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  wishes   every  farmer  to 
understand  the  importance   of  doub- 
ling our  poultry  production  this  year, 
fltl*  a  vital  part  of  the  general  food 
production  campaign,  and  that  cam- 
paign must  be  carried  out  in  all  its 
details  to  insure  victory  in  this  war. 
The  chief  poultry  increase  must  be 
'  made  on  the  general  farms    of  the 
country — on  every  farm  in  the  coun- 
try.  It  must  be  made  as  a  by-product 
of  general  farming.    1  ne  farmer  must 
get  his  flock  to  such  size,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  farm,  that  all  the  waste 
and  scraps,  and  land  available  for 
chickens  to  run  on  will  be  used,  and 
the  fowls  kept  up  from  these  sources 
•■and  a  reasonable  amount    of  other 
feed.    The  Department  does  not  sug- 
gest that  extensive     poultry  enter- 
prises be  taken  up  by  the  general 
^farmer.    In  fact,  11  warns  against  that 
•very  thing.    But  it  urges  every  farmer 
to  keep  just  as  many  hens,  and  pro- 
duce just  as  many  chicKens  and  eggs 
ne  can  economically  and  as  a  by- 
product of  his  general  farming. 
The  average  size  of  the  farm  flock 
»ta   the   United    States   now  is  forty 
hens.    If  the  average  is  increased  to 
one  hundred  hens  this  year  ttie  de- 
sired increase  in  production  should  be 
obtained.    Many  farms,  of  course,  can 
have  flocks  of  several  hundred,  and 
•ome  farms  will  have  to  keep  less. 
But  the  effort  is  to  increase  the  farm 
average  to  at  least  100  hens. 

It  is  an  astounding  fact  that  there 
are  a  million  and  a  half  eggless  farms 
In  the  United  States — an  economic 
TBBomaly  and  an  agricultural  absurd- 
.  Ity.  Out  of  a  total  of  6,371,502  farms, 
1,527,743  report  no  egg  production  in 
ti^e  last  census. 

Even  if  we  had  never  been  forced 
to  go  to  war  with  Germany  this  con- 
dition would  be  one  demanding  every 


effort  at  correction — for  each  farm 
can,  at  least,  produce  sufficient  poul- 
try and  eggs  for  home  consumption, 
and  thereby  be  a  more  profitable  farm. 
It  would  be  to  the    self-interest  of 


win  the  war — helping  to  preserve 
their  own  free  existence  in  a  free 
country. 

Chickens  Self  Feeders. 

Chickens  will  "pick  up"  a  good  part 


Some  prize  winning  birds. 


With  proper  care  and  a  good  place  to  keep  poultry  it  can  be  made  one  of 
the  profitable  branches  of  farming. 


every  one  of  these  million  and  a  half 
farmers  to  commence  poultry  produc- 
tion, if  there  were  no  war.  But  be- 
cause we  are  at  war  there  is  a  more 
important  reason  why  they  should  do 
so — the  fact  that  they  will  be  uelping 


of  their  living  from  waste  that  other- 
wise would  never  become  of  any  value. 
They  will  feed  themselves,  to  an  ex- 
tent, from  grass,  weeds,  insects,  and 
crumbs  and  small  scraps  that  if  not 
eaten  by  chickens  would  not  become 


of  food  value  to  man.  They  will  eat 
the  eggs  and  larvae  from  which  come 
various  destructive  insects,  particu- 
larly orchard  pests.  In  some  orchards 
where  chickens  range  the  brown  tail 
moth  has  almost  disappeared/  while 
nearby  orchards,  where  chickens  do 
not  run,  are  damaged  by  the  pest. 

Most  of  the  attention  required  by 
farm  llocks  can  be  given  by  the  women 
and  children  of  the  household.  The 
question  of  labor  is  not  a  puzzling 
and  uncertain  problem  in  the  poultry 
production  program.  If  the  farmer  in- 
creases his  flock  to  a  size  suitable  to 
fit  in  as  a  by-product  of  his  general 
farming  he  will  find  that  it  will  not 
require  extra  help. 

Because  of  these  facts — that  poul- 
try, as  a  by-product  of  general  farm- 
ing, find  much  of  their  feed  in  waste 
and  require  no  extra  labor — the 
farmer  will  produce  meat  food  at  the 
very  lowest  cost.  Home  consumption 
of.  this  will  cut  down  his  living  ex- 
penses and  enable  him  to  sell  more  of 
the  animal  meat  he  produces.  He 
will  be  making  more  money  himself, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  will  be  help- 
ing Uncle  Sam  win  the  biggest  war 
the  world  has  ever  Known. 

Prepare  For  Early  Hatch. 

Early  hatching  this  spring  is  neces- 
sary if  the  desired  increase  in  produc- 
tion is  attained.  It  is  also  necessary, 
during  the  winter,  that  farmers  save 
young  hens  and  pullets,  so  they  will 
be  on  hand  for  scock  in  the  spring. 
The  stock  of  the  Nation  was  reduced 
considerably  last  fall  by  a  widespread 
sale,  for  market,  of  young  hens  and 
pullets.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
conserve  stock  now,  or  else  the  short- 
age may  interfere  seriously  with  the 
production  program.  In  view  of  the 
stock  shortage,  to  kill  a  good  hen 
new  is  to  reduce  the  potential  egg 
production  next  year  anywhere  from 
five  to  twelve  dozen  eggs. 

Early  hatching  in  the  spring  will 
increase  the  number  and  size  of  fowls 
and  the  number  of  eggs  produced  this 
year.  It  will  result  in  bigger  birds, 
and  birds  that  will  lay  in  the  winter 
months. 

The  hatching  season  varies  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  running 
through  February,  March,  April  and 
May,  generally  speaking,  although  in 
some  parts  hatching  may  start  in 
January.  In  the  Middle  West,  where 
ten  States  in  the  grain  belt  produced 
half  the  poultry  of  the  entire  Nation 
as  shown  by  the  last  census,  the 
hatching  season  has  been  during  the 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


QO  back  to  the  simple  life,  be  contented  with  simple  food,  simple  pleasures,  simple  clothes.      Work  hard, 
pray  hard,  play  hard.     Work,  eat,  recreate  and  sleep.    Do  it  all  courageously. 

We  have  a  victory  to  win. 

— HOOVER. 
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Conventions  and  Meetings 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant" 
ing  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed gofarthest?  Tha 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
M  eans  55  to  SoO  ex  tra  pro! i  t  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
afull  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemauMTg  Co. ,  Box  83  B,Grealocli,  N.  J.f 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


r  USE  THE  WESTERN 

PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER 

3  jr**^       MACHINES  IN  J 


lor  pre- 
paring your" 
seed  bed, 
increase  your  crops 
25%  wUetheryouralse 
wheat,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  potatoes, 
falfa  or  any  other  crop.  A  per- 
fect, well  pulverized  and  firm  seed 
bed  is  as  important  for  one  crop  as  _ 
for  another.  The  Western  pulverizes  and  packs  as 
deep  as  plowed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
protect  the  moisture;  saves  1-3  of  expensive  seed 
and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  in  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
and  cultivating  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  either  be- 
fore or  after  they  are  up  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES,  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1018  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record 
breaker  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog,  giving  fuil  description 
of  the  machine  and  its  work,  also  dealer's  name 
and  much  other  valuable  information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  322  Hastings,  Neb. 


YOU  SAVE 

From  $7.00 
to  $15.00 

on  every 
saddle.  Send 
for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to 
consumer 

THE  FRED"MUELLER  SADDLE  AND 

HARNESS  CO. 
1413-15-17-19   Larimer  St.,   Denver,  Colo. 


SAVEMONEYonSEPARATORS 


s)  Bny  direct  from  my  factories,  where  I  build  the 
f  closest  sklnimin?,  easiest  cleaned,  modern  de- 
Htaft  signed  separators,  from  highect  quality  ma- 
terials.  and  sell  to  you  at  lowest  manufacturers' 
oriccs— les*  than  wholesale. 
Nearly  100,000  Galloway  Sanitary  Se pnratora  giving 
fact  ion  everywhere.  Four  practical  sizes.  Also 
pbuild  engines  and  spreaders.  81)0,000  satisfied  cus- 
9  tomera—  soma  in  your  vicinity.   Close  shipping  points 

■  live  freight.   My  frco  catalog  honestly  describes 

■  Galloway  goods.  Get  it  before  buying.  Please 

m.  nti.m  impl-ment  wanted. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Box   15,3  Waterloo,  low 


"More  Potatoes'9 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
phiullng.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,  A  simple,  Btrong, 
durable  machine  Write 
for  CAT  ALOU,  price,  etc 
A.  J.  l*i.ATT,  BIKR. 
BOX  0  STl.llLINa.XLIj. 


Standard   Sewing  Machines 

Sold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
your  wants. 
WALKER  ELECTRIC  8UPPLY'CO. 

Scissors  Kharpncr  fits  any  sewing  machine 

free  upon  request. 
159  So.  State  St.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED  LIVESTOCK? 

There  Ib  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  In  tne  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


WILL  MAKE  PLANS  FOR  1918. 
Outlook  of  the  Livestock^£ituation. 
Increase  of  Wheat  and  Su^rr  Beets. 

In  order  that  plans  for  the  coming 
agricultural  season  may  be  well-laid, 
President  E.  G.  Peterson  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  Chairman  of  tne 
Pood  and  Conservation  Committee  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense,  has  call- 
ed a  convention  of  the  chairmen  of 
the  county  councils  of  defense  to  meet 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  January  16  in  the 
Hall  o,f  Representatives  at  the 
Capitol.  This  gathering,  which 
President  Peterson  ueclares  will  be 
of  utmost  importance,  win  discuss  in 
detail  all  problems  concerning  an  in- 
crease m  production  and  greater  con- 
servation as  they  affect  this  State. 
The  most  careful  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  labor  problem  which  all 
agree  will  be  acute  during  the  com- 
ing season.  The  question  of  seed  dis- 
tribution will  oe  discussed  and  ques- 
tion of  agricultural  markets  will  be 
gone  into.  Unusual  efforts  will  be 
made  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
increase  our  meat  outpiu  as  well  as 
to  secure  ah  increase  in  wheat  and 
sugar  beets.  Above  all  else,  a  plan 
for  the  co-ordination  of  all  districts 
of  the  State  will  be  developed  which 
should  aid  greatly  in  a  wise  organ- 
ization of  our  agriculture. 

In  commenting  upon  tne  probable 
increase  in  the  meat  industry  that 
the  coming  season  will  see.  Professor 
john  T.  Caine  III,  Director  of  tne  Ex- 
tension Division  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  summed  up  the  situ- 
ation as  fonows:  "We  can  not  look 
lor  a  big  increase  in  the  number  of 
beef  cattle  this  year,  especially  not 
i,f  the  proposed  640  acre  homestead 
bill  becomes  a  law.  However,  the 
quality  of  our  beef  animals  is  in- 
creasing, and  Utah  will  undoubtedly 
produce  more  pounds  of  beef  than  in 
the  past.  Dairy  cattle  will  increase, 
due  in  part  to  the  present  high  price 
paid  for  butter  fat.  It  is  likely  that 
the  loss  in  numbers  of  1915-16  will  be 
more  than  made  up.  Sheep  will  re- 
main about  normai  out,  unless  the 
weather  is  severe  at  lambing  time,  an 
increase  in  tne  production  of  mut- 
ton will  occur.  Because  of  the  mild 
winter,  range  sheep  are  producing 
more  wool  and  an  increase  in  our  wool 
production  may  be  looked  for.  A 
gratifying  feature  of  tne  sheep  situ- 
ation is  tae  increase  of  the  small 
herd  on  the  farm.  Sheep  make  excel- 
lent scavangers  about  the  ,farm  and 
few  farms  that  cannot  support  a  few 
head  at  least  largely  on  the  feed 
along  the  ditch  banks,  and  in  the  cor- 
ners of  the  fields. 

"A  definite  program  for  the  increase 
in  pork  is  under  way  in  Utah  and  an 
appreciable  increase  can  ne  expected 
in  the  number  of  hogs.  Utah  dropped 
from  112,000  hogs  in  1916  to  101,000 
in  1917.  We  expect  to  more  than 
make  good  this  loss. 

"While  startling  increases  cannot 
be  made  in  tne  livestock  industry,  the 
amount  produced  can  be  made  to  go 
much  farther  if  the  average  citizen 
will  eat  less  meat,  which  he  can  do 
to  his  own  better  health  and  use 
meat  substitutes,  me  home  poultry 
flock  can  also  aid  in  the  situation. 
Thousands  of  town  and  city  homes 
can  keep  a  few  cnickens,  largely  on 
refuse  now  burned  or  carted  off  by 
the  garbage  man.  This  would  release 
thousands  of  pounds  of  pork  and  bee,f 
for  export  purposes.  The  meat  situ- 
ation is  serious  and  demands  our  care- 
ful attention.  We  must  all  aid  in 
every  way  possible  to  increase  our 
exportable  surplus." 

An  increase  in  wheat  production  this 
coming  year  is  looked  for  by  Dr.  P. 
S.  Harris,  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College,  due  to  an  increased  acreage. 
The  yield  per  acre  is  not  apt  to  be 
above  normal,  however,  because, 
while  much  acreage  will  produce  big 
returns,  some  of  the  fall  wheat  plant- 
ed haH  failed  to  germinate.  A  big  In- 
crease in  both  tne  acreage  and  yield 
of  beets  is  looked  for. 

"All  In  all,  the  prospects  for  the 
coming      season    are  oncouraging. 


While  there  are  -some  discouraging 
features,  such  as  the  drouth  in  the 
south  of  Ltah,  there  is  no  reason  that 
can  be  foreseen  at  present  why  this 
State  should  not  produce  large  crops 
this  coming  year  if  the  farmers  keep 
up  their  present  pace.  Conditions  are 
not  such  that  we  can  afford  to  rest 
on  our  cars,  however.  Many  people 
are  much  afraid  of  the  present  wea- 
ther situation.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  if  any  injury  is  to  result 
from  the  weather  this  winter  it  is  to 
be  all  in  the  future.  So  far,  the  win- 
ter has  been  helpful.  The  light  snow- 
fall will  necessitate  heavier  than 
usual  spring  precipitation  if  we  have 
all  the  water  we  need.  However,  un- 
less we  have  a  sudden  cold  spell  com- 
ing with  tne  ground  unprotected  and 
followed  by  a  sudden  thaw,  I  cannot 
see  why  any  damage  should  result 
from  the  present  mild  winter." 
-o- 


FARMERS  ANP  LIVESTOCK  MEN 

Next  week  at  Salt  Lake  City  a  num- 
ber of  meetings  are  going  to  be  held 
that  interest  botn  farmers  and  live- 
stock men. 

Monday,  January  14th  the  American 
National  Livestock  Association  .  will 
hold  their  annual  meeting.  Livestock 
men  from  different  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  will  attend. 

Tuesday,  January  lotn  the  Utah 
State  Farm  Bureau  will  commence  a 
two  day  gathering. 

Wednesday,  January  16th  the  chair- 
man of  all  the  counties,  who  have  in 
charge  the  food  Conservation  and 
Production  will  meet. 

Thursday,  January  17th  The  Nation- 
al Wool  Grower's  Association  will 
convene  for  three  days. 

At  all  these  meetings  important  sub- 
jects will  be  discussed.  War  time 
measures  and  necessities  will  be  act- 
ed upon.  All  livestock  men  and  farm- 
ers are  invited  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings. 


LIVESTOCK  MARKET 

Ogden,  Week  Ending  January  8th. 
Cattle — Receipts,  l.vo^;  market,  steady 
throughout  week;  choice  steers,  $9.00 
@?10.00;  good,  !j.6.o0@$9.00;  feeders, 
$7.00 @ $8.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.00@$7.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00@$7.00; 
canners,  $4.00@$5.00;  feeder  cows, 
$5.00@$6.00;  veal  calves,  $9.00® 
$10.00. 

Hogs— Receipts,  2,251;  market,  high- 
er; tops,  $16.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $15.75. 

Sheep— Receipts,  4,023;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15.00@$16.00;  ewes, 
$9.00  &  $10.00. 

North  Salt  Lake,  "Jan.  9.— Cattle- 
Receipts,  103.  Market  50c  higher. 
Choice  steers,  1050  to  1200  pounds, 
$9.50@$10.00;  good  steers,  $8.25® 
$9.25;  fair  steers,  $6.75@$8.00;  choice 
cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $7.00@$7.50; 
fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.00® 
$6.75;  cutters,  $4.75®$5.50;  canners, 
$4.00@$4.50;  bulls,  »5.25@$6.00. 

Hogs— Receipt,  100.  Market  higher. 
Choice  fat  hogs,  175  to  250  pounds, 
$15.85;  mixed  fat  hogs,  160  pounds  and 
up,  $15.25@15.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  none.  Market 
weaker,  demand  poor.  Choice  grain 
fed  lambs,  $14.50@$i5.00;  choice  year- 
ling   weathers,    $11.00@$11.50;  fat 

<t!iers,  $10.50@$11.00;  fat  ewes, 
$9.50®$10.00. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Jan.  9—  Hogs- 
Receipts,  15,000.  Market  lower. 
Bulk  of  sales,  $16.20®$16.to;  heavy, 
$16.no@$16.50;  packers  and  butchers, 
$16.20@$16.50;  light,  $16.20@$16.40; 
pigs,  $14.00@$16.00. 

Cattle — Repeipts,  17,000.  Market 
steady.  Prime  fed  steers,  $12.0u@ 
$14.00;  dressed  beef  steers,  $10.0v>® 
$12.00;  western  steers,  $8.50@$11.00; 
cows,  $6.25@$10,75;  heifers,  $7.00® 
$11.00;  stockers  and  feeders  $7.50® 
$11.25;  bulls,  $7.00@$10.00;  calves, 
$6.50®1 3.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  8000.  Market 
higher.  Lambs,  $16.50®$17.10;  year- 
lings, $12..r)0®$l4.50;  wetners,  $11.00 
®$I2.75;  ewes,  $9.75®$12.25. 

 o  

Every  cellar  of  vegetables  is  a 
trench  of  food  preparedness. 


THIS  MAN  MUST  SELL 
HIS  AUTO 

Do  You  Want  a  Bargain? 

The  car  is  1917  model  seven-pas- 
senger Studebaker;  40  horse  power, 
four  cylinder.  Few  cars  have  as  care- 
ful use  and  good  care  and  attention  as 
this  one  had  and  few  cars  are  as  com- 
pletely equipped.  It  has  five  almost 
new  tires  (four  are  non-skids  guaran- 
teed 5,000  miles  and  used  between  700 
and  800  miles),  bumper,  extra  rim, 
side  mirror,  spot  light,  chains,  side 
curtains,  top  cover,  jack,  pump,  re- 
gular and  special  sets  of  tools,  extra 
spark  plugs,  extra  tube,  block  and 
tackle  and  folding  shovel  for  emerg- 
ency— in  fact  fully  equipped  in  every 
way — no  extras  to  buy. 

The  man  who  owns  it  is  compelled 
to  sell  and  is  willing  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice. He  travels  over  the  State  and 
will  deliver  it  to  your  home,  demon- ' 
strate  it  to  your  satisfaction  and  i; 
desired  teach  you  to  drive  it  and  take 
care  of  it. 

A  new  car  of  the  same  make  would 
cost  (with  similar  equipment  $1,300.00. 
The  price  this  man  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept under  the  conauions  make  this 
a  genuine  bargain. 

Address  Car  Owner  care  of  Utah 
Farmer,  Lehi,  Utah.  adv.  ' 


MBuys  the  New  Butterfly ! 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  rive  larger  sizes  up  to  No.  8  < 

shown  here.    . 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  ^V^hTt  T 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  cat»loc-f  older  and  "direct-from- 
factory"  offer.   Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

AlBAUGH-DOVER  CO.,  2127  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


Feed  Facts 


When  you   feed   Sunripe  Stock 

Feed  to  your  cattle  you  know  just 
about  what  returns  to  expect. 


Stock  Feed 

is  scientifically  compounded  to  pro- 
duce certain  results,  and  it  is  pro- 
ducing these  results  for  many  stock 

and  dairy  farms  today. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet 
"Feeding  for  Res  uts."  It  will  In- 
terest you. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ogden,  Utah. 
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Use  of  Better  Seed  Will  Help  Production 


Dr.  Frank  S.  Harris,  Director  of  Experiment  Station. 


1.     Need  of  Good  Seed. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  good 
crops  unless  good  seed  is  used.  The 
soil  may  be  of  the  best  quality  and  it 
may  be  prepared  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  the  supply  of  moisture  may 
be  ample,  the  season  may  be  the  most 
.favorable,  yet  all  these  count  for 
little  if  worthless  seed  is  planted. 

Farmers  seldom  use  seed  that  is 
entirely  bad,  but  they  very  often  are 
satisfied  with  what  is  far  short  of  the 
best.  In  every  farming  community 
there  are  many  who  pay  but  little 
attention  to  what  they  sow,  using 
whatever  kind  of  seed  happens  to  be 
in  their  bins  at  the  time  of  planting. 

It  is  usually  poor  economy  to 
save  on  seed,  being  much  better 
to  do  the  saving  in  some  other 
way.  It  is  not  always  necessary 
to  pay  fancy  prices  for  good 
seed;  but  it  is  usually  wise  to 
get  good  seed  at  a  high  price 
rather  than  to  plant  that  of  in- 
ferior quality  even  though  it  can 
be  obtained  at  slight  expense. 

With  a  crop  of  corn  it  is  very 
easy  to  cut  aown  the  yield  25  or 
50  per  cent  by  planting  poor 
grain.  The  loss  by  this  decreased 
yield  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  paying  what  might  seem 
fabulous  prices  for  good  seed 
corn  rather  than  using  that  of 
inferior  quality.  Using  poor 
seed  is  more  a  question  of 
thoughtlessness  than  anything 
else,  for  any  farmer  by  doing  a 
little  figuring  can  easily  convince 
himself  how  unwise  such  a  pro- 
cedure is. 

2.      Clean  Seed. 

Seed,  in  order  to  be  first  class, 
must  be  free  from  impurities  of 
all  kinds;  that  is  ,it  should  be 
100  per  cent  of  the  kind  of  seed 
it  is  represented  to  be.  One  of 
the  most  common  but  least  harm- 
ful impurities  is  dirt  and  other 
inert  matter.  The  chief  disad- 
vantages in  having  this  kind  of 
material  present  are  that  it  les- 
sens the  actual  amount  of  good 
seed  and  in  addition  may  interfere 
with  the  proper  operation  of  planting 
machinery. 

Very  often  the  seed  that  is  sown 
is  not  of  any  one  variety,  but  is  a 
mixture  of  many  varieties.  Thus  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  buy  any 
quantity  of  wheat  that  is  unmixed. 
There  are  many  disadvantages  of 
having  mixed  crops  where  but  one 
kind  is  desired;  so  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  prevent  mixing.  This  re- 
quires constant  attention  if  a  number 
of  varieties  of  each  crop  are  grown 
in  the  same  community  or  on  the  same 
farm. 

The  most  undesirable  kind  of  im- 
purity consists  of  the  seeds  of  noxi- 
ous weeds.  These  often  render  other- 
wise good  seed  almost  valueless  for 
planting.  Most  every  crop  has  weeds 
which  are  especially  baa  for  it.  Thus 
dodder  is  a  special  enemy  of  alfalfa; 
mustard  is  difficult  to  eradicate  from 
a  wheat  field;  and  wild  oats  are  a 
great  pest  in  the  oat  field.  On  the 
dry-farm  special  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  seed  free  from  weeds,  as 
these  pests  take  the  much  needed 
moisture  from  the  regular  crops.  It 
is  a  wise  practice  to  run  most  seed 
through  a  fanning  mill  in  order  to 
remove  just  as  many  of  the  weed 
•eeds  as  possible.  Purchasers  of  seed 
o*  any  kind  should  insist    above  all 


things  on  the  greatest  possible  free- 
dom from  weeds. 

3.     Seed  Free  From  Disease. 

The  presence  of  disease  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  many  kinds  of  crops. 
The  small  grains  are  attacked  by  the 
smuts  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  un- 
wise to  ever  plant  wheat  or  oats  with- 
out first  treating  the  seed. 

The  treatment  usually  recommended 
for  the  covered  smut  of  wheat  and 
the  loose  smut  of  oats  is  as  follows: 
Place  one  pint  of  formalin  containing 
40  per  cent  formaldehyde  into  40  to 
50  gallons  of  water.  Immerse  the  seed 
in  burlap  sacks  in  this  solution  for 
about  ten  minutes,  then  remove  and 


4.    Seed  That  Will  Germinate. 

A  high  percentage  germination  is 
very  desirable.  Seeds  that  will  not 
germinate  might  as  well  be  made  of 
wood  for  all  the  value  they  are  to 
plant.  A  good  crop  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed without  a  proper  stand,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  good  stand  from 
seeds  that  will  not  germinate. 

Corn,  the  grasses,  and  some  of  the 
legumes  are  most  commonly  -low  in 
germinating  power.  This  condition 
arises  from  improper  methods  of  cur- 
ing and  storage  from  age,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  causes.  One  sample  of 
corn  that  had  been  used  for  seed  was 
tested  at  the  Experiment  Station  and 


allow  to  drain.  Let  the  wet  grain  re- 
main in  a  pile  covered  with  sacks  or 
other  similar  material  a  number  of 
hours,  after  which  it  is  spread  out 
and  allowed  to  dry  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. As  soon  as  dry  it  is  ready  to 
plant.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
treatments  that  are  good,  but  the 
formalin  treatment  seems  to  be  the 
most  successful. 

The  disease  of  potatoes  are  becom- 
ing much  more  prevalent  in  the 
State  than  formerly,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
wider  spread. 

There  are  a  number  of  seed  treat- 
ments, but  these  have  not  been  wide- 
ly tried  under  Utah  conditions,  so 
their  local  value  is  not  well  known. 
Every  farmer  should  be  on  the  safe- 
side  by  using  for  seed  only  potatoes 
that  are  as  free  from  disease  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  also  much  safer  not  to 
raise  potatoes  on  the  same  piece  of 
land  so  long  that  the  soil  becomes 
filled  with  disease  organisms. 

In  cutting  seed  potatoes  it  is  well 
to  cut  off  the  stem  end  first.  The 
worst  Utah  potato  disease,  dry  rot 
or  the  fusarium  wilt,  can  thus  be  de- 
tected and  the  diseased  tubers  dis- 
carded. The  diseased  potatoes  will 
show  a  browning  or  blackening  about 
one-fourth  inch  under  the  skin  on  the 
cut  surface. 


found  to  have  only  sixteen  per  cent 
of  kernels  that  sprouted.  It  would  be 
necessary  literally  to  fill  the  ground 
with  this  kind  of  seed  in  order  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  corn. 

The  only  safe  way  is  for  farmers  to 
test  every  lot  of  seed  before  planting, 
unless  they  are  certain  its  germinating 
power  is  good.  It  is  too  late  to  make 
the  test  after  the  seed  has  been  plant- 
ed, and  the  stand  found  to  be  poor. 
5.  ,  Plant   Best  Varieties. 

Wise  farmers  will  carefully  study 
the  question  of  varieties.  There  are 
too  many  who  pay  no  attention  to 
varieties  or  strains.  They  simply 
plant  wheat  or  potatoes  without  re- 
gard to  kind. 

There  is  probably  no  best  variety 
of  any  crop  for  all  conditions,  but  a 
community  should  try  to  find  the 
varieties  of  each  crop  best  suited  to 
its  needs.  It  is  better  for  a  com- 
munity to  raise  a  few  standard  varie- 
ties of  known  merit  than  to  produce 
a  little  of  everything,  but  not  enough 
of  any  one  kind  to  supply  a  good 
market. 

6.  Good  Strains. 
There  are  many  breeders  of  crops 
who  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  pro- 
ducing high  yielding  strains  of  a  cer- 
tain variety.  They  have,  through 
long  selection,  eliminated  the  poorer 
individuals  and  have  produced  pedi- 
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greed  strains  whose  yielding  power 
and  quality  for  a  number  of  gener- 
ations are  known. 

Before  the  crop  production  has 
reached  the  highest  standard  of  per- 
fection no  seed,  the  producing  power 
Qt  which  is  not  known,  will  be  planted 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  is  not  just 
as  important  to  have  good  strains  of 
crops  as  of  livestock.  This  is  especial- 
ly true,  since  it  is  possible  in  a  few 
years  to  produce  enough  from  a  single 
kernel  to  seed  great  areas.  Thus  a 
little  seed  of  high  quality  can  have  a 
great  economic  effect  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time. 
No  better  field  of  agriculture  is  open 
in  Utah  that  the  development  of 
strains  of  the  leading  crops  that 
would  be  well  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  State. 
7.    Good  Seed  of  Various  Crops. 

No  set  rules  for  getting  good 
seed  of  all  crops  can  be  given  al- 
though a  number  of  the  g»u<>ral 
principles  hold  for  practically  all 
kinds.  The  seed  of  a  number  of 
types  of  crops  will  be  discussed 
separately. 

a-  The  Small  Grains.  In  se- 
curing seed  of  the  small  grains 
due  attention  should  be  given  to 
varieties  in  order  to  get  those 
best  suited  to  local  conditions. 
Perhaps  the  most  common  im- 
purity is  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  seed  of  numerous  other 
varieties  as  previously  mention- 
ed. This  can  be  overcome  large- 
ly by  hand  selecting  a  few  heads 
and  planting  them  on  clean  land 
to  get  a  start  of  pure  seed. 

The  small  grains  are  not  as 
often  low  in  germinating  power 
as  some  other  crops,  but  it  will 
usually  pay  to  make  a  germination 
test,  especially  of  oats  and  bar- 
ley. Before  planting,  they  should 
always  be  run  through  the  fan- 
ning mill  to  remove  dirt,  weed 
seeds,  and  broken  and  small  ker- 
nels. They  should  always  be 
treated  for  smut  according  to 
directions  already  given. 
It  would  pay  each  farmer  to  im- 
prove his  seed  by  selecting  tne  heads 
of  a  number  of  desirable  plants  and 
planting  them  in  a  special  seed  gar- 
den to  furnish  seed  later  for  the  en- 
tire farm.  If  this  were  continued 
every  year  it  would  result  in  much 
better  strains  of  grain. 

b.  Corn.  The  chief  danger  with 
corn  is  the  likelihood  that  it  will  be 
low  in  germinating  power.  This  is 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the 
germ  in  the  kernel  spoils  if  left  for 
any  length  of  time  on  a  moist  cob. 
The  corn  should  be  well  matured  and 
the  ears  allowed  to  dry  rapidly,  in 
order  that  tne  germ  will  not  be  in- 
jured. 

Seed  corn  should  be  selected  in  the 
field.  The  farmer  should  take  ears 
from  only  the  most  desirable  plants. 
The  plant  on  which  tne  ear  grew  is 
much  more  important  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  tne  individual  ear.  Se- 
lect ears  from  plants  producing  a 
number  of  good  ears  rather  than 
from  those  having  but  one. 

After  the  seeds  ears  have  been  se- 
lected, they  should  be  husked  and 
placed  in  a  warm  dry  place,  with 
good  ventilation,  to  cure  properly. 
Then  to  be  absolutely  certain,  it  often 
pays  to  remove  a  few  kernels  from 
each  ear  and  test  tnem  for  germ- 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  HERD  BULL 

Brooks  Hogan. 

How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep  a 
bull  and  how  can  I  determine  what 
are  the  service  fees? 

When  we  started  out  to  buy  a 
bull  to  head  our  herd  we  were  told 
by  various  breeders  that  they  had 
bulls  for  sale  at  $100  and  $125,  but 
if  they  were  us  th  y  would  not  stop 
at  less  than  $300.  Well  $300  looks 
mighty  big  to  a  man  with  only  a 
grade  herd  of  forty  cows  with  a  to- 
tal value  of  $2400,  but  one  man  told 
us  that  the  bull  was  half  the  herd, 
so  I  suppose  at  least  that  breeder 
would  not  say  anything  to  the  con- 
trary if  we  paid  him  as  much  for  a 
bull  as  our  entire  nerd  cost.  He 
might  not  be  far  wrong,  but  some 
way  I  am  only  one-half  optimist  and 
the  other  half  pessimist. 

finally  we  settled  on  a  bull  that 
looked  good  to  us  and  we  paid  $200 
for  him. 

As  luck  would  have  it — our  $200 
bull  has  proven  to  be  worth  the 
money.  You  see  w<j  had  an  invest- 
ment of  $5  per  cow  in  that  bull  and 
we  used  him  for  three  ye^rs,  the  last 
year  we  bought  a  young  bull  to  use 
with  his  heifers— jusl  lightly  while 
he  was  developing. 

At  7  per  cent  per  annum  for  three 
years,  each  cow  nau  to  pay  $1.05  on 
tue  $5  investment,  her  snare  in  the 
herd  bull.  Not  being  breeders  we 
were  unfortunate  in  the  sale  of  our 
bull  and  were  unable  to  get  *^00  for 
him  when  through  with  him,  but  let 
him  go  for  *±o0  with  an  option  to 
buy  him  back  ii  we  found  he  had 
improved  our  herd.  We  -ad  never 
handled  him,  as  we  had  a  house  and 
paddock  for  him  with  a  breeding 
chute  along  the  side  with  a  system 
of  gates  by  which  we  could  lead  the 
cow  in  and  let  her  out  again  with- 
out the  attendant  having  to  touch 
the  bull.  But  the  man  we  sold  him 
to  undertook  to  handle  him  and  found 
him  so  cross  that  he  finally  asked 
our  permission  to  butcher  him  and 
we  gave  consent,  for  which  we  have 
been  sorry  ever  since  bis  daughters 
have  started  producing  well. 

Our  loss  oi  $100  in  his  sale  made 
a  depreciation  during  the  three  years 
for  each  cow  of  $2.50.  We  fed  the 
bull  about  fifteen  pounds  of  hay  the 
year  round  and  seven  pounds  of  oat 
meal.  The  garden  refuse  was  his 
chop  with  now  and  then  a  little  oil 
dessert  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  and  the  remainder  of  the 
year  he  was  given  green  corn,  kale 
and  roots.  His  feed  cost  during  the 
three  years  amounted  to:  $82.15  for 
hay;  $107.40  for  grain,  and  $17.10 
for  succulence  and  miscellaneous 
feed,  or  a  total  oi  $206.65.  Each 
cow's  part  to  pay  was  $5.17. 

The  bull  performeu  about  50  ser- 
vices each  year  and  it  required  of 
the  attendant  auout  15  minutes  time, 
which  for  the  three  years  would 
make  fifty-seven  and  one-half  hours, 
which  at  15  cents  per  hour  made  a 
cost  for  labor  of  $o.»3,  or  14  cents 
per  cow. 


Safe 
Sane 


Always  dependable. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 


Founded  1859.   "A  Tower  of  Strength" 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


It  required  on  an  average  seven 
minutes  a  day  to  care  for  the  bull 
in  feeding  and  watering,  or  a  cost 
for  tne  taree  years  of  12  i  y2  hours 
labor  at  15  cents,  or  $19.13,  or  48 
cents  per  cow. 

Gathering  together  cost  for  each 
cow  in  maintaining  a  $200  bull  for 
three  years  with  a  herd  of  forty  cows 
we  have  the  following: 

Interest  tin  investment  ti.05 

Depreciation    2.50 

Feed  cost    5.17 

Service  labor  cost   14 

Care  labor  cost   48 

Total  $9.34 

To  determine  service  charges  di- 
vide the  $9.34  by  three,  which  is  the 
number  of  calves  from  this  bull  and 
you  get  the  cost  of  $3. It  for  each 
calf. 

If  we  had  bought  a  $50  bull,  say- 
ing nothing  of  his  value  as  future  in- 
fluence on  the  x-erd  it  would  have 
cost  just  as  much  to  feed  him  and 
just  as  much  labor.  The  interest 
would  have  been  35  cents  less  and 
depreciation,  allowing  that  we  sold 
him  again  for  fuii  value  investment, 
06  cents  less  per  calf,  making  each 
calf  of  the  $50  bull  cost  just  $1.18 
less  than  one  from  a  $200  bull.  Do 
you  consider  that  all  the  difference 
in  value  of  a  150  pound  butterfat  cow 
and  a  possible  300  pound  cow?  Tne 
calf  will  in  time  be  the  cow  in  your 
herd  and  blood  represents  over  half 
what  she  will  be.  The  care  rep- 
sents  the  minor  half. 

We  retained  in  our  herd  fifteen  of 
the  daughters  of  our  $200  bull,  which 
averaged  in  production  with  their 
first  calf  over  their  dams  at  the 
same  age  17  pounds  of  butterfat  each. 
This  does  not  look  like  much,  but  it 
represents  at  30  cents  per  pound  for 
butterfat  a  total  return  for  one  year 
over  previous  returns,  of  $76.50.  If 
these  daughters  are  retained  in  the 
herd  throughout  their  average  pro- 
ducing age  of  ten  years  or  eight  years 
of  production,  this  return  will  amount 
to  $612,  saying  nothing  of  the  influ- 
ence these  daughters  will  have  over 
their  offspring  if  good  bulls  are  con- 
tinued in  the  herd.  And,  all  this  was 
brought  about  because  $141.60  was 
paid  out  for  depreciation  and  inter- 
est on  investment  for  three  years  on 
a  $200  bull  as  a  difference  over  a 
$50  one. 

No  doubt  some  dairyman  that  is 
reading  this  tale  would  never  think  of 
reading  a  historic  novel  because,  as 
he  would  say,  "There  is  no  truth  in 
them."  But,  isn't  there  reasonable- 
ness in  all  this  that  you  have  been 
reading?  Then,  arouse  your  sense  of 
better  judgment  and  help  improve  our 
dairy  conditions. 

 o  

REPLACING  COWS  OF  VALUE 

Because  the  present  price  of  good 
dairy  stock  is  high,  it  may  be  con- 
siderable of  a  temptation  to  some 
dairymen  to  dispose  of  some  of  their 
older  stock  of  proved  value  and  re- 
place their  numbers  with  young  un- 
tried stock  and  heifer  calves,  which 
can  be  purchased  at  a  much  lower 
figure.  One  dairyman,  at  least,  has 
spoken  to  me  of  such  a  plan. 

While  this  method  of  disposing  of 
stock  might  bring  in  a  goodly  sum 
of  cash  right  now,  still  if  cows  are 
sold  indiscriminately  from  the  herd 
and  their  places  given  over  to  young, 
untried  heifers,  the  herd  will  surely 
suffer  considerably  from  the  transac- 
tion. Where  herd  records  have  been 
kept  showing  the  Indivluual  records  of 
the  cows,  it  is  a  good  time  to  cull 
over  the  herd  and  eliminate  any  that 
are  either  only  paying  their  board  or 
doing  but  very  little  more,  and  give 
their  places  to  promising  young  heif- 
ers, either  pure  breus  or  grades  whose 
dam  and  grand-dam  are  high  grades 
of  proved  dairy  qualities  and  whose 
Bire3  were  prepotent  pure-bred  animals 
of  a  good  dairy  breed. 

Individual  records  of  the  dairy  cows 
are  Indispensable  to  a  really  success- 
ful dairyman.     By   her   past  record 


for  butterfat  production,  each  cot* 
is  judged  as  to  her  future  value  in 
the  herd.  If  she  is  a  heifer  in  her 
first  milking-  period,  careful  feeding 
and  management  in  her  second  mill- 
ing period  may  bring  fortn  a  big  im- 
provement in  results.  She  deserves 
a  fair  trial  and  an  opportunity  to 
prove  her  worth  as  a  milker  and  but- 
ter fat  producer.  Ii  she  cannot  pass 
muster,  there  is  time  then  for  her  to 
be  passed  with  the  culls.  However, 
the  plan  of  selling  off  valuable  dairy 
cows  that  are  paying  good  returns, 
just  because  they  will  bring  a  little 
cash,  cannot  be  too  quickly  condem- 
ned, if  the  herd  is  to  be  maintained  at 
its  maximum  of  efficiency  and  pushed 
to  a  higher  standard. 

With  tne  high  e  st  of  feeds  re- 
quired in  the  dairy  ration,  there  may 
also  be  a  temptation  on  the  part  of 
some  feeders  to  skimp  their  cows.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  all  the  feed 
consumed  by  a  cow  beyond  what  is 
actually  require!  to  m  intain  her 
body  in  normal  nealtny  physical  condi- 
tion is  given  over  by  her  to  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter  fat.  While 
the  feed  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money,  the  returns  from  the  butter 
fat  and  skim  milk  are  correspondingly 
high,  so  it  will  still  pay  to  furnish  the 
cows  with  well-balanced  rations  for 
the  production  of  milk.  Butter  fat 
is  going  high  this  wait  r,  and  hogs 
fed  skim  milk  with  other  rations  are 
fattened  cheaply  and  already  soaring 
high  in  the  market.  Higgs  produced 
by  the  poultry  i.ed  on  skim  milk  are 
bringing  a  high  price,  while  the  skim 
milk  fed  the  young  dairy  stock  is  by 
no  means  bringing  small  returns. 

One  basic  ration  that  can  be  fed 
economically  by  all  dairymen,  consists 
of  bright  alfalfa  or  clover  hay  and 
corn  silage  supplemented  in  a  small 
way  by  some  form  oi  concentrates. 
Good  corn  silage  and  alfalfa  alone 
form  very  nearly  a  balanced  ration. 
In  -those  sections  wnere  clover  is 
more  abundant  than  alfalfa,  clover 
may  be  fed  instead.  However,  for 
best  results,  these  feeds  require  some 
form  of  concentrates  at  least  to  a 
limited  extent  because  while  the  re- 
quired nutrients  are  present,  it  also 
necessitates  a  large  consumption  of 
feed  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  nu- 
trients that  might  be  made  into  but- 
ter fat. 

Every  dairyman  should  make  sure 
of  his  ensilage  supply.  An  abundance 
of  ensilage  and  brignt  alalia  or 
clover  hay  wnl  undoubtedly  insure  the 
dairyman  a  wide  measure  of  profit 
on  his  dairy  products  during  the 
winter.  After  the  silos  have  been 
filled  it  will  pay  to  cut  corn  for  fod- 
der. Where  only  one  silo  is  avail- 
able, some  feeders  nave  found  it 
practicable  as  well  as  profitable  to  re- 
fill the  silo  toward  the  first  of  the 
year  with  ensnage  made  from  dry 
fodder.  Such  ensilage  lacks  the  juicy 
succulence  of  properly  prepared  en- 
silage, but  experiments  have  proved 
that  ensiling  greatiy  increases  the 
feeding  value  of  dry  corn  fodder  and 
will  go  a  long  ways  toward  supplying 
the  nutritive  requirements  in  the  dairy 
ration.  Where  re-filling  is  to  be 
practiced,  it  is  better  to  bring  the  fod- 
der in  from  the  field  and  place  in 
ricks  handy  to  the  siio  as  soon  as  it 
is  sufficiently  dry.  When  the  re-filling 
is  done,  a  stream  of  wat  r  should  be 
turned  into  the  blower  and  all  the 
water  possible  mixed  in.  It  Is  next 
to  Impossible  to  get  enough  water 
mixed  in  with  the  dry  fodder  when 
filling.  Being  dry,  it  will  not  pack 
easily.  ,Two  men  should  tramp  while 
filling  so  it  will  be  packed  sufficiently 
to  check  the  mold  and  keep  it  from 
spoiling. 

It  will  not  only  be  profitable  for 
dairymen  to  practice  well-chosen  econ- 
omy in  the  selection  of  their  dairy  ra- 
tions this  winter  but  it  is  a  patriotic 
duty  to  do  so.  For  by  this  means,  the 
country's  resource1  are  conserved  and 
butter  fat  is  produced  at  a  minimum 
cost.  When  I  say  "well  chosen  econ- 
omy" I  mean  the  choosing  of  such 
basic  rations  as  corn  silage  and  nlfalfa 
or  clover,  which  will  produce  a  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  butter  fat  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  of  feed.  Judge  the  amount 
of  concentrates  to  be  added  to  the 
ration  by  careful  use  ot  tli3  scales 


UNITED 
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Excels  in  CLOSE  SKIMMING 
Excels  in  BIG  CAPACITY 
Excels  in  EASY  CLEANING 
Excels  in  EASY  RUNNING 


Try,  then  buy  the  great  'U.  S.' 
And  dairy  troubles  will  grow  less 


LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

"U.  S.  Light, 
Bright— white — 
Just  Right!" 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will 
wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply 
electric  flat  iron,  save  hundreds  of 
steps,  provide  water  all  over  the 
house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com- 
fort and  a  joy. 

Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 

Ask  for  full  particulars 
Vermont    Farm    Machine  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Box  9Gt. 
Factory  at  Rellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Branch  Offices — Portland, 
Oregon,  Oakland  California; 
Chicago,  111. 


Ligh+Weight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  wanton  en- 
gine to  do  many  Jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 
Job  in  ono  place.  Easy  to  movo  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  jumping.no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttlo  Governed.  Sehebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley-  RunsatanyBpeod. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  ullregulnrfnrm 
work,  It  is  original  and  suc- 
cessful englno  for  Binder. 
Also  used  on  Corn  Biodun 
nrnl  potato  Diguers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
LakoCity.  Engine  book  free 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nabr, 


For  All  FarmWork 


4to20H.R 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT  &  VEHICLE  CO. 
8alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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and  tester  then  the  producer  and  con- 
sumer will  iach  receive  the  benefit. — 
P.  H.  E. 


WHY  COWS  ARE 

UNPROFITABLE  PRODUCERS 

Cows  may  be  poor  because:  (1) 
they  lack  breeding  and  individuality; 
(2)  they  are  underfed;  (3)  they  were 
bred  too  young;  (4)  they  lack  care 
and  are  poorly  managed;  (5)  because 
of  disease,  especially  abortion;  (6)  or 
because  taey  are  not  persistent  milk- 
ers. Any  of  these  factors  or  a  com- 
bination of  e  veral  of  tnem  is  the 
general  reason  for  low  producers. 

These  conclusions  were  drawn  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  College  of 


Agriculture  as  a  result  of  studying 
the  records  of  J.nssouri  cow  testing 
associations.  To  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  herds,  It  is  evident  tbat 
records  must  be  kept,  and  those  cows 
which  do  not  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce profitably  must  be  eliminated 
to  give  the  others  a  fair  chance 
through  proper  feed,  care  and  man- 
agement. Experience  has  taught  that 
lew  farmers  will  keep  these  records 
themselves  and  tnat  tne  most  practical 
means  of  getting  them  is  to  organize 
a  cow  testing  association  and  employ 
a  tester. 

Improvement  in  dairy  cattle  In- 
creases the  actual  value  per  cow,  de- 
creases the  cost  of  production  and  in- 
creases the  profit  to  the  farmer. 


Problems  In 

Handling  Tuberculosis 


This  Terrible  Disease  can  be  Eradi- 
cated When  Rightly  Managed. 
(We  are  going  to  publish  two  or 
three  articles  on  this  important  sub- 
ject by  Dr.  W.  G.  Benner.  Any  one 
who  desires  tne  co-operative  help  of 
our  State  or  Federal  authorities 
should  write  to  Dr.  Hoggan  State 
V°terinarin,  Capitol  Building,  Salt 
Lake  City,  or  to  Dr.  F.  E.  Murray 
Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  who 
represents  the  government  in  the  dis- 
trict.—Ed.) 

(Article  3) 
Tuberculosis  Can  Be  Eradicated. 
Bureau  of  animal  industry  records 
show  that  herds  that  have  been  under 
the  bureau's  supervision  for  nine 
years  and  over,  and  found  healthy  at 
the  time  of  the  first  test,  and  have 
been  retested  yearly,  continue  healthy. 

Herds  found  badly  diseased  nine 
years  ago — and  out  of  which  all  the 
diseased  cattle  were  taken  and  slaugh- 
tered and  the  premises  disinfected  un- 
der bureau  supervision  or  direction, 
and  the  remainder  and  their  progeny, 
together  with  the  progeny  of  those 
found  diseased  at  the  time — likewise 
remain  healthy,  after  yearly  retests. 

This  tuberculosis  eradication  work 
is  inaugurated  along  purely  eradica- 
tion lines.  In  order  to  permanently 
construct,  it  may  become  necessary  in 
such  reconstruction  work,  to  destroy 
or  remove  unsoundness.  Fully  99% 
of  the  bureau  tuberculin  test  reactions 
are  confirmed  upon  post-mortem 
examination;  and  as  a  plain  business 
proposition,  it  is  certainly  better  and 
safer  to  occasionally  slaughter  one 
healthy  animal,  of  questionable  value, 
than  to  permit  99  diseased  cattle  to 
remain  to  spread  the  disease. 

It  is  a  vagary  of  tuberculosis  that 
after  an  animal  has  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test  such  an  animal  may 
not  asnin  react  to  a  retest,  or  may  do 
so  intormittenly,  meanwhile  harbor- 
ing the  tuberculosis.  Microscopic  and 
bacteriological  examinations  of  their 
liquid  and  solid  excretions,  followed 
by  slaugnter  and  postmortem  exam- 
ination, havo  proved  this  to  be  a  fact. 

Therefore,  an  animal  that  has  once 
reacted,  indicating — 99  times  out  of  a 
100 — the  presence  of  tuberculosis, 
must  always  be  regarded  as  a  danger- 
ous animal  in  a  herd. 

It  would  then  seem  that  a  policy 
that  perimts  releasing  an  animal  that 
has  once  reacted,  but  upon  retest 
fails  to  again  react,  and  then  declare 
such  an  animal  healthy,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  dangerous  practice, 
and  seriously  jeopardizing  one  of  the 
most  vital  parts  of  our  nation's  back- 
bone— the  health  and  prosperity  of 
our  animal  industry — nnd  also  evinces 
|  a  questionable  respect  for  the  intel- 
ligence, Integrity  nnd  credulity  of  an 
f-  Unsuspecting  public. 

Swine  tube--ulosis  has  been  ignored 
as  a  factor  in  the  continued  reinfec- 
tions in  a  herd,  and  tuberculosis  from 
tbat  source  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Tuberculosis  in  bogs  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  increasing  — 9% — 
nine  out  of  every  100 — hogs  slaugh- 
terer] under  government  meat  Inspec- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year  1916  had 
tuberculosis  In  some  form  or  degree. 
Tuberculosis  In  cattle  is  the  main 
cause  for  tuberculosis  in  swine. 


Tuberculosis  in  hogs  is  most  prev- 
alent in  regions  where  tuberc\losis  in 
cattle  exists.  Hogs  feeding  upon  the 
unsterilized  skim  milk  from  the 
creameries,  and  the  undigested  grain 
in  the  droppings  of  cattle  in  the  barn 
yards,  are  frequently  found  to  have 
tuberculosis,  a  recent  issue  of  a 
journal  that  has  probably  done  more 
for  the  advancement  of  dairy  animal 
development  than  any  other  publica- 
tion of  that  type,  say  editorially  that 
when  their  herd  was  founded  20  years 
ago,  the  tuberculin  test  revealed  tu- 
berculosis in  the  herd,  but  that  the 
diseased  animals  were  removed,  and 
that  they  have  retested  the  herd  reg- 
ularly since  and  for  17  years  they  have 
not  had  tuberculosis  in  their  herd; 
that  animals  taken  out  of  the  herd  on 
account  of  age  or  unprofitableness, 
and  slaugutered,  post-mortem  exami- 
nations made  to  satisfy  themselves 
tnai  the  test  was  not  fooling  them, 
were  likewise  found  healthy.  One  of 
the  owners  has  stateu  repeatedly  that 
the  loss  then  sustained  and  the  sacri- 
fice that  was  made  has  since  proved  a 
very  comforting,  satisfactory  and  prof- 
itable investment. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that  tu- 
berculosis can  be  eradicated,  and  that 
the  repeated  injections  of  tuberculin 
cannot  produce  tuberculosis.  Persons 
familiar  with  the  production  of  tuber- 
culin have  no  argument  in  opposition 
to  the  use  of  tuberculin. 

Difficulties  Encountered. 

The  personal  presence,  the  exacting 
work  and  time  necessary  in  properly 
applying  the  present  recognized 
tuberculin  test,  renders  it  very  difficult 
for  many  capable  veterinarians,  with 
their  lucrative  practices,  and  they  are 
therefore  fterjuemly  unwili.nj;  to  ap- 
ply tuberculin  tests.  Intentional  inter- 
ferences prior  to  or  during  the  test 
have  caused  errors  in  deductions  and 
interpretations  by  the  veterinarian, 
wh'ch  proved  discomforting  and  dis- 
couraging to  the  qualified  vet- 
erinarian. 

The  public  should  appreciate  the 
difficulties  that  the  veterinary  inspec- 
tors must  encounter  at  times.  In 
this  co-operative  work,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  the  applicant  is  truly 
earnest  in  his  desire  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis  from  his  premises,  and 
such  incidents  and  experiences  should 
not  recur. 

Errors  in  final  decisions,  as  the  re- 
sult of  deductions  and  interpretations, 
may  occur,'  "for  he  who  maKes  no 
mistakes  accomplishes  n<  uiing,  and 
he  who  makes  too  many  mistakes 
loses  his  job."  There  is  an  element  of 
chance  in  everything  that  we  under- 
take that  is  worth  while. 

Use  Should  Be  Restricted 

Tuberculin  is  a  biological  or  bio- 
chemic  product,  and  it  must  he  con- 
sidered a  scientific  instrument,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  by  persons  without 
training  in  physiology,  pathology,  a 
knowledge  of  the  animal  diseases,  the 
animal's  nature  and  their  require- 
ments. 

These  are  problems  that  have  occu- 
pied the  minds  af  all  progressive 
breeders,  and  the  sooner  the  several 
questions,  the  cardinal  points  in 
tuberculosis   and   contagious  disease 


control  work,  are  understood,  the 
more  easily  will  th<;y  be  solved. 

This  Is  a  big  undertaking  and  the 
earnest  support  of  tne  farm  animal 
owners  and  the  public  is  Imperative, 
if  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  fed- 
eral and  state  authorities  are  to  meet 
with  success.  The  necessi'y  of  the 
work  must  be  understood  before  the 
funds  may  be  provided  to  give  the 
necessary  support  to  it.  The  more 
aggressive  attitude  of  the  bureau 
should  therefore  be  interpreted  into 
relentless  warfare  against  this  pre- 
ventable disease. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  oldest 
diseases  known,  but  the  improvements 
in  the  microscope,  the  fruits  obtained 
as  the  result  of  scientific  researches, 
have  enabled  us  to  find  the  causes  of 
many  disease  that  were  formerly  at- 
tributed to  changes  in  the  moon,  and 
we  are  thus  in  a  better  position  to 
successfully  combat  many  of  our  rav- 
aging animal  diseases. 

Tuberculosis,  in  its  various  forms 
and  under  its  several  names,  is  the 
most  universally  devastating  plague 
affecting  mankind  and  our  larm  ani- 
amls,  and  we  must  not  be  ashamed 
with  it.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a 
misfortune  and  an  affliction,  and  we 
should  steel  ourselves  and  permit 
close  and  sincere  co-operation  in  the 
effort  to  control  and  eradicate  this 
loathsome    but    preventable  disease, 


and  thus  enable  the  government 
agencies  to  so  co-ordinate  the  work 
that  it  may  not  be  hindered,  unnec- 
essarily, and  success  will  crown  our 
efforts. 

"For  evil  or  for  good  we  live  each 
day; 

Accelerant  the  good  or  ill  speeds. 

In  blessing  or  In  curse,  wnere'er  it 
flows — 

To    coming    ages    what    will  thou, 
friend,  give?'' 

 o  

It  is  better  to  send  pork  to  the 
Allies  than  indemnity  to  Germany. 

 o  

PRACTICAL 
"Well,  what  sort  of  wedding  pres- 
ents did  you  get — the  usual  assort- 
ment of  berry  spoons    and  pickle 
forks?" 

"Not  on  your  life.  I  got  a  sack  of 
potatoes,  four  dozen  fresh  eggB,  a 
peck  of  onions,  and  a  Liberty  bond." 
— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


EAR 

TAGS 


Samples  Free 
ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah: 


"This  is  for  you,  girls! 


It's  the  most  wonderful  separator  I  ever  saw.  I  just  Irought 
it  from  Johnson's  Hardware  Store  where  they  were  demon- 
strating it.    You  can't  guess  what  it  will  do." 

"I  think  I  know,  father.  You  told  me  last  week  about 
the  loss  of  cream  in  our  old  separator  when  I  turned  it  too 
slow.  You  timed  me  and  pretty  near  scolded  me  when  you 
found  I  was  turning  37  revolutions  instead  of  50.  This  is  the 
separator  that  "skims  clean  at  any  speed".    It's  a 

SHARPIES 

^         SUCTION— FEED  am 

Cream  separator 

"Mary  is  a  smart  girl,  mother — she  guessed  it.  We  all 
helped  to  test  it  and  it  skimmed  to  a  trace  when  turned  as 
slow  as  36  and  equally  clean  when  turned  as  fast  as  55  turns. 
It  simply  skimmed  faster  when  we  turned  it  faster.  And  the 
cream  remained  at  35  ^  thruout  the  varying  speeds." 

"Why,  father — then  we  will  know  exactly  what  the  cream 
check  will  be  each  week,  wont  we?" 

"Indeed  we  will,  mother.  Now  look  at  the  bowl.  It's  a 
plain  straight  rube  with  a  small  ring  like  a  napkin  ring  in  it. 

"Goody! — I'll  get  thru  washing  up  in  a  jiffy,  no  discs!" 

"Yes,  girls,  and  note  the  knee-low  supply  tank,  and  the 
automatic  once-a-month  oiling — it  has  any  other  separator  I 
ever  tried,  beat  a  mile.  But  then — it's  made  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  Separator  Works  in  America." 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ask  for  Catalog  "  Velvet  for  Dairymen,  "-  addressing  Bept.  104 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


"Every  miser  helps  the  Kaiser."  The  help  that 
the  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps 
are  receiving  proves  that  we  do  not  want  to  help 
the  Kaiser. 

ft  ft 

The  new  year  calls  for  and  expects  more  from 
every  one  of  us.  A  greater  sacrifice  is  asked  of 
us.  Let  every  one  take  hold  cheerfully  and  re- 
solve that  what  ever  may  come  they  are  going 
to  do  their  part  to  help  win  the  war  for  liberty 
and  for  world  democracy. 

ft  ft 
NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 

It  is  a  good  custom  to  have  a  time  once  each 
year  when  new  resolutions  can  be  made. 

To  "turn  over  a  new  leaf"  and  feel  like  you  are 
starting  again.  This  has  been  a  custom  for  the 
first  of  the  year  and  many  a  one  has  "sworn  off" 
from  a  bad  habit. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  resolve  to  do  better  things, 
makes  a  starting  place  that  comes  once  each 
year.  Many  suggestions  might  be  made  as  to 
the  new  resolves  we  ought  to  make  but  let  every- 
one think  them  out  for  themselves. 

ft  ft 

ORDER  REPAIR  PARTS  NOW. 

Machinery  is  going  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  1918  crop.  The  wise 
farmer  is  going  to  look  over  all  his  machinery 
right  now  and  order  the  extras  or  repair  part. 
We  are  not  asked  by  any  dealers  to  make  this 
suggestion  but  a  careful  study  of  the  present  con- 
dition shows  what  we  will  have  to  meet.  Go 
carefully  over  every  machine  you  have  and  see  if 
extras  or  new  parts  are  needed,  you  have  already 
or  soon  will  decide  what  crops  you  are  going  to 
plant  and  you  ought  to  know  just  about  the  kind 
of  machinery  you  will  need  to  help  you  this  year. 
Place  your  orders  early  i,f  you  want  to  be  sure  of 
deliveries. 

Now,  while  you  are  not  busy  is  the  time  to 
do  i hi::  work. 

m  ft 

MORE  PER  ACRE 

The  cry  today  is  for  greater  production,  for 
more  grain,  more  livestock,'  more  sugar  beets. 

There  is  one  way  to  help  that  is  not  often 
spoken  about  and  that  is  more  per  acre.  Utah 
can  well  feel  proud  of  the  record  she  has  made 
this  year  in  the  production  of  potatoes,  for  we 


hold  the  record  of  the  United  States,  having 
produced  more  per  acre  than  any  other  state. 

Every  farmer  feels  a  pride  in  his  heart  when 
he  can  serve  his  country  with  increased  produc- 
tion. Many  are  so  situated  that  they  can  not 
buy  more  land  hut  every  one  can  spare  no  pains 
to  see  that  every  acre  they  own  does  its  full  duty. 

Just  a  little  increase  per  acre  on  every  farm 
would  mean  a  large  increase  in  the  nation. 
Better  seed,  better  cultivation,  better  irrigation, 
in  fact  better  care  or  better  farming  is  what  we 
must  give  to  secure  better  returns  per  acre. 

We  can  do  it,  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  our  country 
and  a  better  reward  for  our  labor. 

ft  ft 

FALL  WORK— WINTER  STORM 

While  this  is  being  written  the  snow  is  falling 
and  the  wind  is  blowing  and  one  can  safely  say 
that  winter  has  come  at  last.  What  a  contrast  with 
a  year  ago,  when  the  snow  was  so  deep  all  over 
the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Little,  if  any,  fall  plowing  was  done  a  year  ago 
while,  this  fall  plowing  has  been  going  on  right 
up  to  the  first  of  the  year.  Many  farmers  have 
said  that  their  crop  of  1917  was  smaller  on  account 
of  not  being  able  to  plow  their  land  as  they 
usually  did  in  the  fall.  The  experience  of  the 
past  year  seemed  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  fall  plowing  and  everyone  seems  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  wonderful  weather  we  have  had 
for  the  last  three  months  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  was  more  fall  plowing  done  in  the  fall 
of  1917  than  for  a  number  of  years. 

There  is  still  time  for  us  to  secure  the  needed 
snow  in  the  mountains  and  if  plenty  is  provided, 
the  crop  of  1918  will  be  the  largest  ever  produced 
in  the  state. 


FARMERS  MEETINGS  SHOULD 

BE  PRACTICAL 

The  farmer  today  is  asked  to  accomplish  more 
and  produce  more  with  less  help.  This  is  one 
reason  why  every  farmer  should  attend  the 
Round-Ups  and  other  meetings. 

On  the  other  hand  every  meeting  and  program 
should  be  made  as  pra  tical  as  possible.  Our 
Agricultural  College  officials  announce  that  all 
these  meetings  will  meet  this  requirement. 

A  time  or  two  the  suggestion  has  been  made  to 
us  that  practical  talks  by  some  successful  farmer 
or  livestock  man  should  be  given  as  part  of  these 
meetings.  Farmers  like  to  hear  some  one  tell 
how  they  have  done  a  certain  tning.  Men  who 
could  take  part  on  the  program  can  be  found 
in  nearly  every  community. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  attend  these  meetings 
and  feel  sure  they  will  be  repaid  for  the  outlay 
of  time  and  money.  The  details  of  the  programs 
had  not  been  given  out  when  we  went  to  press 
but  those  in  charge  say  that  the  practical  needs 
of  the  hour  will  be  discussed. 


POULTRY  WARRIORS 

Uncle  Sam  is  now  calling  upon  every  farmer 
to  raise  on  his  farm  one  hundred  or  more  chickens. 

So  many  farmers,  or  we  may  better  say  their 
wives,  have  found  the  raising  of  a  few  chickens 
quite,  a  profitable  practice  on  the  farm.  The 
sale  of  eggs  and  poultry  products  has  provided 
many  of  the  necessities  for  the  home. 

It  is  quite  a  surprise  to  learn  that  about  20  per 
cent  of  all  the  farms  have  no  poultry  of  any 
kind.  How  do  they  get  along  with  out  "fresh 
laid  eggs?" 

Give  the  children  the  responsibility  of  looking 
after  the  poultry.  It  will  help  supply  the  table 
with  good  food  and  if  you  will  make  play  out  of 
the  work  they  will  enjoy  the  task  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  them. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  an  increase  of 
poultry.  Get  ready  now.  You  can  soon  start 
(he  incubator  and  if  you  do  not  have  one,  plan  to 
buy  some  baby  chicks. 

Each  one  will  have  a  different  way  of  increasing 
their  poultry,  the  important  thing,  however,  is  to 
have  a  hundred  or  more  chickens  this  year  on 
every  farm. 


HOW  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS  WILL  HELP 

This  is  a  day  of  reading,  keeping  posted  as  to 
what  is  going  on.  Advertisements  are  some  of 
the  best  news  you  can  read.  They  give  the  news 
about  things  which  you  need  and  tell  you  where 
to  get  the  best  kind  at  the  right  price. 

The  Utah  Farmer  is  very  particular  as  to  the 
advertisements  that  appear  in  our  paper,  nearly 
every  week  we  turn  down  advertisements  that  we 
will  not  accept  because  we  are  as  careful  about 
the  advertisements  as  the  reading  columns. 

If  you  will  go  through  each  issue  of  our  paper 
and  read  the  advertisements  carefully,  you  will 
find  a  great  many  thing  that  will  interest  you. 
Send  for  a  catalog  or  other  literature  about  the 
product  or  machine  in  which  you  are  interested. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  glad  to  get  in 
touch  with  you  and  send  the  information  to  you, 
Any  reliable  advertiser  is  glad  to  present  his 
proposition  to  you.  Many  helpful  suggestions 
and  ideas  are  often  received  and  in  this  the 
advertisements  are  a  help  to  you.  You  can  keep 
posted  and  a  well  posted  buyer  seldom  losses 
money.  You  know  something  about  modern 
machinery,  food  products,  autos  or  any  thing  else 
you  are  interested  in  if  you  read  the  advertise- 
ments. 

ft  ft 

LACK  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Loyality  and  patriotism  like  charity  should  be- 
gin at  home.  The  man  who  is  not  loyal  to  his 
own  community,  his  own  neighborhood  and  his 
own  home  is  not  liable  to  be  boiling  over  with 
patriotism  for  his  country.  No  district  can  be- 
come noted  and  famous  without  the  people  in  that 
district  are  noted  for  their  good  work.  The  short 
cut  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  best  things  for 
any  community  is  through  organization.  This 
may  be  through  the  farmers'  clubs,  or  any  other 
way  of  getting  together.  An  organized  district  is 
stronger  in  the  advancement  of  any  good  cause 
than  one  that  is  not  thus  united.  Organization 
naturally  implies  leadership  and  the  fact  that 
few  people  care  to  assume  this  responsibility 
greatly  retards  the  progress  along  this  line. 
Many  men  and  women  would  make  leaders  if 
they  would  only  be  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop their  latent  talents.  Modesty  inclines 
them  to  work  in  the  ranks,  which  is  commend- 
able, but  what  would  an  army  accomplish  if  it 
was  made  up  of  privates  only.  It  is  time  for  those 
who  can  to  accept  responsibilities  and  if  necessary 
take  the  lead  in  any  good  work  that  would  help 
their  vicinity,  their  neighbors,  and  incidentally 
themselves.  The  lack  of  leadership  has  pre- 
vented or  retarded  progress  in  many  parts  of  this 
country  and  especially  among  the  agricultural 
classes. 


PLANT  ONLY  GOOD  SEED 

The  difference  between  "breaking  even"  and 
"making  money,"  in  the  producing  of  crops  can 
often  be  traced  to  the  use  of  poor  seed.  Nearly 
every  ,farmer  with  whom  you  talk  seems  to  know 
something  about  the  value  of  planting  only  good 
seed.  These  same  farmers,  however,  realize 
that  there  is  a  serious  neglect  in  the  planting  of 
ungraded,  poor  seed. 

The  next  time  you  go  to  the  granary  take  a 
small  quantity  of  wheat  and  carefully  examine  it 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
cracked  kernels,  shrinken  kernels  and  the  amount 
ot  foreign  seed,  such  as  weed  seeds,  that  it  con- 
tains. 

Even  if  you  have  what  is  considered  good 
seed,  you  will  find  enough  imperfect  and  weed 
seeds  in  it  to  diminish  the  yield  considerably. 
Where  ever  these  cracked  seeds  or  weed  seed  fall 
in  place  of  a  good  seed  that  part  of  the  land  is 
wasted  and  the  total  yield  lessened.  With  good 
clean  seed  every  hill  will  produce  more  and  your 
total  yield  will  be  more.  If  your  seed  is  of  a 
better  quality,  able  to  produce  a  larger  stoll  and 
better  heads  a  money  making  crop  will  be  pro- 
duced. It  costs  just  as  much  to  prepare  the 
land  and  care  for  a  poor  crop  as  a  good  yield. 
Why  not  use  good  clean  seed  of  the  best  quality 
and  produce  bigger  and  better  yields, 
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USE  OF  BETTER  SEED 

WILL  HELP  PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

ination.  This  seems  a  great  deal  of 
work,  but  it  yields  big  returns.  Seed 
corn  selected  in  this  manner  cannot 
help  but  give  good  results/  Where 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  corn  for  seed 
in  bulk  it  should  always  be  tested 
before  plan-ting. 

c.  Alfalfa.  Alfaua  seed  is  often 
rather  low  in  germinationg  power;  so 
this  point  must  always  be  kept  in 
mind.  The  most  common  weed  is 
the  dodder.  The  presence  of  a  few 
dodder  seeds  with  alfalfa  greatly 
lowers  its  value  on  the  market. 

There  is  quite  a  tendency  among 
alfalfa  seed  growers  to  select  strains 
yielding  a  large  amount  of  seed  re- 
gardless of  the  lorage  produced.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  alialfa  is 
usually  grown  for  forage,  and  the  se- 
lection should  be  made  toward  that 
end. 

e.  Grasses.  There  are  not  many 
sections  of  tne  country  auapted  to  the 
production  of  grass  seed,  so  a  great 
part  of  the  best  seed  comes  from  a 
relatively  few  regions. 

The  seed  of  many  of  the  grasses  is 
often  very  low  in  germination,  and 
is  usually  adulterated  with  cheaper 
and  inferior  kinds  at"  seed.  Special 
precaution  should  therefore  be  taken 
before  planting  to  test  for  germin- 
ating power  and  to  detect  adulter- 
ations. 

f.  Potatoes.  There  is  probably  no 
crop  that  will  give  as  great  returns 
for  a  little  attention  regarding  seed 
as  potatoes.  The  variety  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  Often  when 
two  varieties  are  grown  side  by  side 
under  the  same  conditions,  one  will 
yield  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
the  other.  Freedom  from  disease 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in  se- 
lecting potatoes  for  planting. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  is  not  even 
a  good  thing,  to  change  potato  seed 
provided  proper  methods  of  selection 
are  followed.    Of  course  if  the  Utah 
farmer  pays  no  attention  to  seed  se- 
lection, while  a  farmer  in  Maine  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  get  bet- 
*ter  seed,  it  would  be  wiser    to  use 
-  good  seed  from  Maine  than  poor  seed 
.from  Utah.    It  is  possible,  however, 
[  to  produce  better  seeQ  for  Utah  right 
in  the  State  than  outside. 

The  place  to  begin  selecting  is  in 
the  field.  Before  harvesting  the  main 
crop,  dig  with  a  shovel,  a  number  of 
hills  that  have  a  good  appearance. 
From  these  choose  the  hills  to  be 
used  for  seed.  Select  those  having  a 
large  number  of  tubers  of  the  right 
size  and  snape,  free  from  disease 
and  desirable  in  every  way.  If  it.  is 
impossible  to  select  seed  in  this  man- 
ner for  all  the  land  that  is  to  be  plant- 
tied,  the  selected  hills  could  be  plant- 
■Bd  in  a  special  seed  plat  that  would 
produce  enough  the  next  year  for  the 
entire  field. 

'  The  Experiment  Station  by  select- 
ing good  and  poor  hills  for  two  years 
was  able  to  produce  more  than  four 
times  as  great  a  yield  with  the  seed 
from  the  good  hills  as  with  that  from 
the  poor. 

I  Care  should  be  taken  to  store  pota- 
toes used  for  seed  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  remain  firm  and  that  there 
■will  be  no  spread  of  disease  among 
the  tubers. 

.g.  Garden  Seeds.  At  present 
most  of  the  garden  seed  used  in  Utah 
is  imported  from  the  outside.  Seed 
dealers  are  often  compelled  to  hold 
this  seed  over  from  one  year  to  an- 
other, and  as  a  result,  it  .  loses  in 
vitality  from  year  to  year  till  some- 
times only  a  small' part  of  it  will  ger- 
minate on  account  of  age.  Those  buy- 
in?  garden  seeds  should  insist  that 
they  get  nothing  but  fresh  stock. 
I  There  is  a  good  opportunity  in  Utah 
for  someone  to  produce  seeds  that 
are  adapted  to  the  conditions  o^  the 

Hfate.    Irrigation  and  bright  weather 
furnish  ideal  conditions  for  seed  pro- 

I    duct  ion. 

8.  Summary. 

1.  There  is  rfrobably  nothing  in 
the  agriculture  of  Utah  needing 
greater  attention  than  the,  use  of  bet- 
ter seed. 

2.  Seed  should  be  free  from  inert 


material,  mixed  varieties,  and  weed 
seeds. 

3.  Freedom  from  disease  should 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind  before 
sowing  seed. 

4.  Seed  to  be  of  value  for  planting 
must  be  of  high  germinating  power. 

5.  In  purchasing  seed  care  should 
be  taken  to  get  the  best  varieties  and 
strains. 

6.  There  are  special  points  to  be 
kept  in  mind  concerning  the  seed  of 
each  crop. 

7.  All  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State  should  co-operate  to  improve 
the  quality  of  seed  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  crops. 

<■  .  ■  o  

ADVICE  TO  WAR  GARDENERS 

Clean  Farming  Methods  Versus  Insect 
Pests  of  the  Garden. — Work  That 

May  Be  Done  in  Winter. 
Clean  culture  plays  a  most  import- 
ant part  in  the  fight  which  must  he 
waged  against  the  insects  which 
menace  the  success  of  the  home  gar- 
dener's efforts.  Cleaning  off  all  the 
rubbish  left  over  from  last  season's 
gardening  aids  materially  in  reducing 
the  numbers  of  the  overwintering 
forms  of  the  insect  enemies  of  the 
vegetable  garden,  whose  activities  are 
only  too  great  in  any  case. 

Cutworms,  which  hide  in  the  soil  in 
the  day  time  and  come  out  at  night 
to  feed  on  the  tender  growth  and  cut 
small  plants  entirely  off,  wireworms 
that  damage  the  tubers  of  potatoes 
and  other  root  crops,  and  a  host  of 
other  insects,  winter  under  brush  and 
rubbish  on  the  earth  or  a  few  inches 
under  ground.  Where  they  can  find 
protection  during  the  cool  weather  of 
winter,  conditions  are  ideal  for  their 
survival,  and  the  warm  days  of  the 
spring  will  bring  them  out  in  countless 
numbers  to  feed  upon  the  tender  foli- 
age of  the  young  garden  truck.  Neigh- 
boring weed  patches  shelter  many 
forms. 

Leaves,  stems,  and  other  litter  should 
never  be  allowing  to  accumulate  up  to 
the  time  of  planting,  or  there  will  be 
thousands  of  insects  the  coming  year 
where  there  were  hundreds  last  sea- 
son. Weeds  should  be  cleared  up  and 
burned,  together  with  all  garden  rub- 
bish. 

The  soil  should  be  thoroughly 
worked  over  during  the  winter  to  de- 
stroy such  insects  as  may  be  spending 
the  winter  on,  or  a  few  inches  below, 
the  surface.  This  is  best  done  at 
least  a  month  before  the  seeds  are 
planted. 

If  chickens  are  available  for  the 
purpose,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  free 
access  to  the  newly  turned  over  soil 
for  a  time,  as  the  fresh  meat  in  the 
form  of  insects,  which  they  will  find 
there  will  prove  a  very  welcome  ad- 
dition to  their  diet,  and  its  removal 
will  go  far  towards  insuring  a  fair 
start  to  the  garden  crop. 

 o  

DON'T  PUT  OFF  MANURE 

SPREADING 

Procrastination  in  the  matter  of 
spreading  the  manure  accumulated 
during  the  winter  is  likely  to  bring 
this  work  in  the  spring  time  when 
other  work  is  crowding.  It  is  much 
better  to  haul  the  manure' in  the  win- 
ter while  the  cost  of  labor  is  least.  At 
best,  the  help  problem  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  it  can  be  made  even  worse 
by  mismanagement  and  failure  to  look 
ahead  in  planning  the  work  both  win- 
ter and  summer.  If  we  get  in  the  hab- 
it of  heaping  the  manure  up  just  out- 
side the  barn  door,  the  best  days  for 
this  work  will  quickly  pass  before  we 
realize  it.  A  pile  of  manure  contain- 
ing from  50  to  100  loads  is  no  small 
task  if  put  off  until  time  for  spring 
work  to  commence.  A  good  many 
dairymen,  including  ourselves,  find  it 
best  to  throw  the  manure  directly  up- 
on the  spreader  and  haul  to  the  field 
every  day  or  at  least  as  soon  as  a  load 
accumulates.  It  requires  only  a  little 
time  to  accomplish  the  work  in  this 
way  and  then  it  is  done. 

There  are  other  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  this  practice,  not  the 
least  of  wnich  is  the  preservation  of 
the  manure  in  the  best  condition  until 
it  becomes  incorporated  into  the  soil. 
Manure  left  in  a  heap  soon  begins  to 
heat  and  lermentation  sets  in  result- 
ing in  considerable  loss  in  nitrogen. 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


When  spread  fresh  upon  the  field, 
there  is  a  very  small  loss,  but  for  the 
most  part,  a.i  the  valuable  elements  of 
fertility  go  into  the  soil.  Snow  upon 
the  ground  does  not  interfere  in  the 
least.  The  manure  can  be  spread  right 
on  top  of  the  snow.  The  main  thing 
is  to  spread  the  manure  during  the 
winter  season  so  when  spring  work  be- 
gins, it  is  on  the  fields  ready  to  be 
turned  under  with  the  plow. — Paul  H. 
Eaton. 

 o—  

POTATO  MARKET 

The  extreme  cold  weather  in  the 
eastern  states  has  prevented  a  heavy 
movement  of  potatoes.  Last  week 
(Thursday  afternoon)  at  New  York  it 
was  estimated  that  a  100  cars  of  pota- 
toes were  frozen  while  laying  around 
the  New  York  yards.  A  few  cars 
came  in  with  a  fireman  but  even  these 
cars  were  nipped  by  the  extreme  cold. 
Potatoes  sold  at  $2.25  to  *<i.75  cwt. 

At  Chicago  tne  market  was  steady 
western  stock  selling  for  $2.00  to  $2.20 
cwt.  according  to  quality. 

In  Denver  the  price  was  about  $1.35 
to  $1.55  sacked  per  cwt.  Demand  slow. 

At  Kansas  City  the  price  was  $1.65 
to  $1.80  sacKed  cwt.  Demand  and 
movement  slow. 

These  prices  are  for  car  load  lots 
paid  by  the  wholesaler. 


ABSORB1NE 

,    TRADE  MAHKUiG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


USE  OF  SEPARATORS 

There  are  four  methods  of  sepa- 
rating cream  and  skimmilk  from 
whole  miiK.  The  first  three  may  be 
classed  as  the  gravity  method  and 
are  the  ueep  setting  system,  the 
shallow  pan  system,  the  water  di- 
lution system.  The  remaining  method 
.may  be  Classed  as  the  centrifugal 
method  and  is  the  hand  or  power 
separator. 

The  disadvantages  of  all  the 
gravity  methods  are:  Large  loss  of 
fat  in  the  skimmilk,  cream  and  skim- 
milk are  old  when  secured,  often 
times  sour,  the  cream  is  always  thin 
or  low  testing,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
water  dilution  method,  the  skimmilk, 
being  one-ha--  water,  is  practically 
worthless  for  feeding  purposes. 

The  advantage  of  tne  mechanical 
methods  are:  Less  fat  is  left  in  the 
skimmilk;  there  is  a  greater  range  in 
the  percentage  of  fat  in  the  resulting 
cream,  the  skimmilk  is  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  feeding,  the 
cream  can  be  separated  immediately 
after  milking  and  there  are  less  uten- 
sils necessary  and  so  less  labor  in 
caring  for  them. 

Some  of  the  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered when  purchasing  a  separator 
are:  Price,  capacity,  nearness  to 
factory  or  agent,  where  parts  may  be 
secured,  and  efficiency.  Some  of 
the  factors  affecting  the  efficiency  of 
a  separator  are.  Temperature  of 
the  milk,  speed  of  the  bowl  whether 
or  not  the  machine  is  set  level  and 
on  a  firm  foundation,   and    the  per- 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.00  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  M  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  SI. 00  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 

centage  of  fat  in  the  cream.  The 
temperature  of  the  milk  should  be  at 
least  85  degrees  Farnenheit,  the 
speed  should  always  be  that  given 
on  the  handle  or  recommended  by 
the  manufacturing  company;  the  ma- 
chine should  always  be  set  level  and 
bolted  tightly  to  a  firm  foundation  to 
prevent  jarring,  as  jarring  may  re- 
sult in  .the  skimmilk  remixing  with 
the  cream  after  it  is  once  separated 
and  resulting  in  a  large  percentage 
of  fat  being  lost  in  the  skimmilk; 
cream  over  50  per  cent  should  not  be 
separated  as  there  is  a  large  loss  of 
fat  in  handling  and  it  may  result  in 
the  remixing  of  cream  and  skimmilk 
inside  the  separator  and  a  large  loss 
of  fat  in  tne  skimmiiK. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  the  cream 
from  the  same  separator  does  not 
test  the  same  on  different  days  are: 
Temperature,  speed,  rate  of  inflow, 
percentage  of  fat  in  the  original  milk 
and  amount  oi  skimmilk  or  water 
used  to  nush  out  tue  bowl.  Cold 
milk  results  in  thinner  cream  than 
warm  milk;  low  speed  results  in 
thinner  cream  tnan  ugh  speed;  low 
testing  milk  results  in  lower  testing 
cream  than  that  from  high  testing 
milk.  The  more  water  or  skimmilk 
used  to  flush  out  a  separator  the 
thinner  the  resulting  cream. 

To  get  results  irom  a  separator 
buy  a  good  standard  machine,  have 
it  firmly  bolted  to  a  solid  foundation 
and  setting  level,  run  it  according  to 
directions,  do  noc  separate  a  cream 
over  50  per  cent  fat. 

 o  

WHERE  IT  IS  NEEDED 

"I  suppose  it's  to  be  a  campaign  of 
education  out  your  way?"  "I'm 
afraid  so,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum, 
"Some  of  my  constituents  say  this  is 
the  year  they  are  going  to  teach  me 
a  lesson." 
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SOY  BEANS  AS  A  FOOD 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about 
the  soy  bean.  The  bean  is  small  more 
like  a  pea.  The  Columbia  University 
make  a  report  on  it  and  we  give  part 
of  the  report: 

"In  China  the  soy  bean  replaces  in 
turn  meat,  milk,  flour,  eggs  for  the 
human  population  and  fodder  and 
silage  for  the  animals.  In  the  United 
States  it  can  do  the  same. 

"  'Soy'  is  the  Chinese  word  for 
water,  and  tne  soy  bean  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  Chinese  water 
bean. 

"In  Hong  Kong  and  Canton  they 
have  soy  beans  at  every  meal.  There 
are  innumerable  ways  of  preparing  it 
and  of  utilizing  it  in  different  dishes. 
China  knows  it  as  "the  poor  man's 
meat"  because  ic  contains  enough 
protein  to  take  the  place  of  meat  en- 
tirely in  the  human  dietary. 

"Soy  bean  flour  can  be  made  into 
delicious  dishes.  A  curd  made  from 
the  beans  can  be  eaten  as  cheese  or 
it  can  be  prepared  in  much  tue  same 
way  as  sweetbreads,  with  quite  as 
pleasant  a  result. 

"Nor  is  it  restricted  to  a  given 
course  at  meal.  The  Chinese  may  do 
things  in  a  backward,  inverted  fash- 
ion, but  they  include  nearly  every- 
thing at  some  stage  of  the  game. 
Whether  dessert  comes  first  or  last  at 
a  meal,  it  can  make  good  use  of  soy 
beans,  which  are  very  attractively 
prepared  with  jelly. 

"Dietically  and  at  time  medicinally, 
soy  beans  measure  up  better  to  re- 
quired standards  than  any  other 
available  food.  They  are  rich  in  pro- 
tein, sometimes  containing  as  much 
as  40  per  cent.  They  also  contain  a 
great  deal  of  fat,  but  they  are  almost 
totally  lacking  in  starch,  and  there- 
fore make  an  excellent  food  for  dia- 
betics. 

"Withal,  consumers  grow  fond  of 
soy  beans  because  they  have  a  delic- 
ious flavor.  They  have  the  same  uni- 
versality of  all  their  tribe.  In  appeal 
and  in  potentiality  of  general  use  they 
are  true  beans. 

"Babies  cry  for  them.  In  summer 
especially  they  are  very  good  for  all 
infants,  and  they  can  be  administered 
readily  in  the  form  of  gruel. 

'The  soy  bean  does  not  keep  union 
hours.  It  does  not  hesitate  to  sup- 
plant any  and  all  foods.  It  has  no 
respect  for  the  division  of  labor  and 
for  specialization  of  industry.  It  is 
prepared  to  break  strikes. 

"Why  should  any  one  worry  about 
a  milk  strike  when  the  soy  bean  can 
become  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  very 
acceptable  cow? 

"The  process  of  adaptation  is  very 
simple.  The  small  yellow  variety  of 
soy  beans  are  crushed,  strained  and 
boiled,  then  diluted  and  bottled.  The 
farmer  who  raises  soy  beans  has  his 
own  dairy. 

"Queerty  enough,  analysis  of  soy 
bean  milk  shows  that  it  is  very  much 
like  cow's  milk.  Average  cow's  milk 
specific  gravity  of  1,020  and  a  fat 
fat  content  oi  3. a.  Soy  bean  milk  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1,020  and  fat  con- 
tent of  3.125. 

"Moreover,  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
tuberculosis  or  other  germs  in  the 
vegetable  milk.  And  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  modern  dairy  farm  is 
the  bacteria  count.  It  is  a  lot  easier 
to  keep  a  bean  clean  than  t  is  to  keep 
a  cow  clean.  The  cow  is  not  so  steady 
in  its  habits.  More  surprising  still, 
soy  bean  milk  is  very  much  like 
cow'b  milk  in  taste.  The  consumer 
does  not  need  to  suffer  in  the  substi- 
tution. 

"Few  things  ranK  with  cottonseed 
and  olives  in  the  oil  business,  but  the 
soy  bean  can  rival  them.  The  bean 
contains  from  15  to  19  per  cent  of  oil, 
which  can  be  extracted  and  put  to 
commercial  use.  For  purposes  of  oil 
prodtiction  tne  soy  bean  promises  to 
become  tremendously  important  ag- 
riculturally. 

"Recent  processes  of  refining  have 
made  the  soy  bean  oil  available  for 
use  in  the  kitchen,  and  it  is  being 


used  more  and  more  for  culinary  pur- 
poses in  Europe.  It  can  be  used  in 
making  soap,  and  it  has  a  quick-dry- 
ing property  which  hts  it  pre-emi- 
nently for  a  linseed  substitute  in  the 
manufacture  of  paint.  After  the  oil 
has  been  extracted  a  cake  is  left 
which  is  greatly  superior  to  cotton- 
seed cake  in  feeding  livestock. 

"Not  least,  soy  beans  make  flour 
whicu  competes  very  well  with  wheat 
flour  for  human  food. 

"These  are  the  tnings  that  any  one 
can  do  with  soy  beans.  Two  things 
only  are  necessary.  First,  get  the 
beans.  Second,  find  how  to  go  to 
work." 


COOKING  SOY  BEANS 
Recipes   for    Preparing    Dried  Beans 
for  the  Table — Economical  and 
Highly  Nutritive  Food. 

Soy  beans  belong  to  the  class  of 
,foods  known  as  the  legumes,  which 
are  familiar  in  one  form  or  another  to 
everyone  in  the  United  States.  The 
white,  or  navy,  beans  are  used  large- 
ly in  the  North,  cowpeas  are  more 
familiar  in  the  South,  and  the  red, 
or  kidney,  beans  in  the  Southwest. 
Lentils,  peas,  and  black  beans  are  al- 
so legumes  and  so,  too,  are  peanuts. 

As  specialists  in  the  Office  of  Home 
Economics  point  out,  the  legumes,  as 
a  class,  are  very  rich  in  protein,  a 
subtsance  needed  for  body-building 
purposes.  The  varieties  of  protein, 
though  similar,  differ  in  their  chemi- 
cal make-up,  that  of  meat,  milk,  and 
eggs  being  usually  described  as  "per- 
fect" because  it  is  entirely  suitable 
for  use  in  body  building.  The  protein 
of  common  cereals  and  at  least  some 
legumes,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
all  the  parts  necessary  to  make  body 
protein.  To  add  milk  to  such  foods, 
as  we  so  often  do  in  planning  meals, 
is  an  easy  way  of  making  sure  that 
food  meets  the  body  needs  as  regards 
the  kind  o,f  protein.  For  such  rea- 
sons it  follows  that  it  is  desirable  to 
use  legumes  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
meat,  milk,  and  eggs  eaten,  but  not 
to  replace  them  entirely.  The 
legumes  are,  therefore,  more  correct- 
ly called  "meat  savers"  than  "meat 
substitutes."  As  savers  of  meat,  how- 
ever, all  the  legumes,  and  particular- 
ly soy  beans,  have  a  very  high  value, 
as  the  following  figures  show. 
As  Sources  of  Body  Fuel. 

Yellow  soy  beans,  the  variety  most 
commonly  used  in  America,  are  about 
three-eighths,  or  38.5  per  cent,  protein 
and  would  have  a  fuel  value  not  far 
from  2,000  calories  per  pound,  if  all 
material  in  them  were  completely 
digested.  It  is  safe,  probably,  to 
estimate  that  in  the  case  of  all  the 
legumes  about  eight-tentns  is  digest- 
ed. This  makes  the  figures  for  soy 
beans  30  per  cent  of  digestible  pro- 
tein and  the  fuel  value  1,600  calories 
per  pound.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  navy  beans  are  16  per  cent 
of  digestible  protein  and  about  1,300 
calories  per  pound. 

When  soy  beans  sell  for  10  cents 
per  pound  and  navy  or  white  beans 
at  30  cents,  a  person  gets  about  five 
times  as  much  protein  for  a  given 
sum  of  money  and  four  times  as  much 
body  fuel  in  buying  soy  beans  as  in 
buying  navy  or  white  beans. 

Soy  Beans  Rich  in  Fat. 

A  given  sum  of  money  spent  for 
soy  beans  at  10  cents  per  pound 
brings  about  five  times  as  much  pro- 
tein and  six  or  seven  times  as  much 
body  fuel  as  if  spent  for  round  of 
beef  at  30  cents  per  pound. 

Resides  protein,  most  of  the 
legumes  when  ripe  contain  consider- 
able starch  and  little  fat.  We  like 
combinations  of  starch  and  fat,  and 
for  this  reason  legumes  are  cooked 
with  fatty  substances  like  salt  pork 
or  bacon,  or  are  served  with  oil.  Be- 
cause of  tho  starch  they  stick  to- 
gether more  or  less  when  cooked. 

Soy  beans,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tain no  starch  when  they  are  perfect- 
ly ripe,  but  are  very  rich  in  fat,  re- 
sembling peanuts  more  than  other 
common  legumes.    For    this  reason 


they  need  no  added  fat,  a  fact  which 
few  people  realize.  It  is  wasteful  to 
bake  soy  beans  with  pork  or  to  serve 
them  with  oil.  These  substances  are 
added,  to  be  sure,  partly  for  their 
flavor,  but  it  is  wiser  to  flavor  soy 
beans  with  a  little  onion,  tomato,  or 
pimiento,  which  supply  no  fat.  Be- 
cause they  contain  no  starch,  soy 
beans  remain  separate  after  they 
have  been  cooked.  For  this  reason  it 
is  quite  desirable  to  serve  them  with 
tomato  sauce  or  to  cook  them  with  a 
little  rice,  or  to  contrive  in  some  way 
to  add  a  starchy  substance.  Because 
of  their  high  fat  content  and  compact 
texture,  soy  beans  do  not  cook  up  so 
readily  as  navy  beans. 

Using  Dried  Soy  Beans. 

Dried  soy  beans  should  be  soaked 
overnight  or  for  an  equal  length  of 
time  in  the  day,  then  drained  and 
cooked  slowly  in  water  until  tender. 
The  use  of  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda 
for  each  quart  of  beans  helps  to  make 
the  beans  tender.  The  temperature 
should  be  kept  below  the  boiling  point, 
or  at  what  most  housekeepers  call  the 
"simmering"  point.  Like  oiuer  dried 
legumes  the  cooking  can  be  econom- 
ically done  in  a  tireless  cooker. 

Unless  soda  has  been  added  the 
water  in  which  the  beans  are  boiled 
can  be  used  for  soup.  It  resembles 
beef  stock  both  in  appearance  and  in 
taste.  Chopped  turnips,  carrots,  and 
onions  can  be  added  to  it,  or  it  can 
be  flavored  with  tomatoes.  Other 
ways  of  using  it,  such  as  adding 
macaroni,  rice,  or  barley,  will  occur 
to  the  housekeeper. 

Baked  Soy  Beans. 

1  quart  soy  beans,  2  tablespoons 
molasses,  1  level  tablespoon  salt. 

Pick  over  the  beans  and  soak  them 
overnight  or  an  equal  length  of  time 
by  day.  Pour  off  the  water  and  cover 
with  fresh  water  to  which  one-half 
level  teaspoon  of  soaa  has  been  add- 
ed. Cook  just  below  the  boiling  point 
until  tender.  Pour  off  the  water,  put 
the  beans  in  a  baking  dish  with  the 
salt  and  molasses.  Cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  bake  slowly  three  or 
four  hours,  or  until  soft.  Keep  cover- 
ed except  during  the  last  hour. 
Boiled  or  Baked  Beans  and  Tomatoes. 

Either  baked  or  boiled  beans  can 
be  served  with  tomato  sauce.  The 
sauce  may  be  made  out  of  tomato 
juice  (  thick  or  thin,  or  out  of  a  com- 
bination of  tomato  juice  and  soy-bean 
liquid.  It  should  be  seasoned  with  a 
little  onion  and,  when  convenient, 
with  chopped  green  or  red  peppers. 
To  each  cup  of  hot  juice  add  a  level 
tablespoon  of  flour  mixed  with  a  little 
cold  water  for  juice.  Season  and 
pour  over  the  beans. 

Soy-bean  Loaf. 

1  pint  cold  boiled  beans,  1  cup 
bread  crumbs,  2  tablespoons  tomato 
catsup,  1  egg,  1  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  onion,  salt  and  pepper. 

Combine  the  ingredients.  Form  in- 
to a  roll  and  bake.  Serve  with  a 
savory  sauce.  The  following  has  been 
found  satisfactory. 

Creole  Sauce. 

1  tablespoon  fat  or  finely  chopped 
salt  pork  or  bacon,  1  tablespoon  flour, 
1  cup  stewed  tomatoes,  1  small  onion, 
%  cup  chopped  green  peppers,  salt. 

Cook  the  tomatoes  and  onions  to- 
gether. Heat  the  fat,  add  the  flour, 
and  cook  one  or  two  minutes,  being 
careful  to  brown.  Add  the  tomatoes 
and  cook  until  the  mixture  thickens, 
strain  it,  and  reheat  with  the  chopped 
peppers.   Add  salt. 

Soy  Beans  and  Rice. 

1  pint  soy  beans,  2  tomatoes,  or  % 
cup  stewed  tomatoes,  2  level  teaspoons 
salt,  1  cup  rice,  1  slice  onion. 

Soak  and  boil  the  beans  until  ten- 
der. Cook  the  tomatoes  with  the 
onion.  Strain,  add  the  liquid  in  which 
the  beans  have  been  boiled  and  the 
salt.  Cook  the  rice  in  this  liquid, 
adding  more  water,  if  necessary. 
When  the  rice  is  soft  combine  with 
the  beans  and  reheat. 

Boiled  soy  beans  can  be  put  through 
a  strainer  or  meat  chopper  and  made 
into  a  thick  soup,  or  can  be  seasoned 
and  served  with  meat.  The  strained 
beans  can  be  used  in  sandwiches. 
For  this  purpose  they  should  be  sea- 
soned with  lemon  juice  or  vinegar,  or 
mixed  with  a  little  finely  chopped 
celery  or  cabbage. 


Dry  Feet  and 
Warm  Feet 

are  simply  a  matter  of  rubber 
and  wool.  For  the  best  pro- 
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Cured  Footwear  which  is 
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Like  all  dry  legumes,  soy  beans  can 
be  used  with  meat  in  making  stews. 
In  this  way  a  little  meat  can  be  made 
to  give  the  flavor  to  a  dish  of  high 
food  value.  The  attractiveness  of 
this  dish  will  depend  upon  the  skill 
with  which  it  is  prepared  and  sea- 
soned. Meat  shouid  be  carefully 
browned,  and  highly  flavored  vege- 
tables, like  tomatoes,  carrots,  onions, 
etc.,  may  be  added.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  no  fat  is  needed  in 
this  dish. 

 o  

RICE  CAN  DO  A  SUPER-BIT 

Rice  combines  well  with  any  sort  of 
fish,  flesh,  or  fowl — so  let  meat  do  its 
bit  and  rice  a  super-bit  in  these  dishes. 
The  combination  furnishes  the  nour- 
ishment of  both  bread  and  meat. 
Nothing  more  is  needed  for  a  dinner 
but  a  dessert  of  stewed  fruit  or  a 
green  salad. 

Boiled  Rice. 
Wash  a  cup  of  rice  in  several 
waters.  Drop  rice  slowly  into  a  quart 
of  boiling  water,  salt  to  taste,  boil  for 
15  minutes,  then  cover  and  place  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  where  it  will 
finish  swelling  without  burning.  Do 
not  stir. 

Arrange  rice  in  a  ring  on  a  hot 
dish  and  place  in  the  center  any  meat 
hash,  stew,  creamed  fish  or  chicken. 
White  Sauce. 

For  many  o,f  these  dishes  cream 
sauce  is  used.  To  make  this,  stir  two 
tablespoons  flour  and  one-half  tea- 
spoon salt  into  two  tablespoons  bubb- 
ling hot  fat;  add  small  amount  of 
milk,  mix  well,  then  add  remainder  of 
two  cups  milk;  cook,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  it  thicKtns,  boil  one  min- 
ute; add  seasonings  to  suit  dish  pre- 
pared. 

Chicken  Curry. 

Add  two  cups  cold  chopped  chicken 
to  two  cups  white  sauce;  season  with 
one  teaspoon  curry  powder,  heat 
thoroughly  and  dish  into  the  rice. 
Mushrooms  and  a  little  celery  top, 
cnopped  fine,  may  be  used  instead  of 
curry  powder. 

btock  in  Which  the  chicken  has 
been  cooked  may  be  used  instead  of 
white  sauce  in  preparing  this  dish. 
Thicken  the  stock  as  for  chicken 
gravy;  season  to  taste,  and  add  chop- 
ped chicken. 

Creamed  Oysters. 

Drain  liquor  from  a  pint  of  oysters 
and  add  to  it  enough  water  to  make  a 
pint  of  liquid;  follow  directions  for 
white  sauce  using  this  liquid  instead 
of  milk;  season  witn  pepper,  salt  and 
bits  of  celery  top;  ada  oysters  and 
cook  unil  the  thin  euges  wrinkle;  re- 
move from  fire  and  serve  at  once  with 
rice. 

Creamed  i-"ish. 
Wash  one-half  pound  fish  and  soak 
several  hours;  flake  cover  with  boiling 
water  and  cook  15  minutes;  drain  and 
cook  a  few  minutes  in  two  cups  White 
sauce.  In  preparing  white  sauce  for 
fish,  cook  a  chopped  onion  in  fat  be- 
fore adding  flour;  dish  into  the  hol- 
low of  rice  sprinkle  top  with  paprika 
.and  chopped  parsley  and  serve  very 
hot. 

Follow  same  directions  for  cooked 
fresh  fish  or  cannea  salmon  allowing 
two  cups  cream  Siiuce  to  a  cup  of  fish. 
Left-Overs. 

Any  meat  or  cnicken  that  can  be 
converted  into  a  hasn  or  stew  can  be 
used  with  this  dish  or  rice.  Cook 
meat  thoroughly,  season  well,  provide 
plenty  gravy  anu  diso  into  the  hot 
rice. 

 o  

THE  LITTLE  TART 

A  tart  is  a  different  thing  from  a 
pie.  The  word  "tart"  hooks  up  with  a 
Mother-Goose  past  and  promises  some- 
thing that  is  different,  and  flattering- 
ly individual. 

Tart  shells  may  be  filled  with  pre- 
serves, honey  or  custard,  and  varied 
by  adding  meringues  or  a  bit  of 
whipped  cream.  Sprinkle  top  with 
cnopped  nuts  or  candied  orange  peel. 
War  Pastry 

Wheatless  and  part  wheat  pastries 
are  here  offered  to  patriotic  house- 
wives. Line  tart  tins  or  muffin  tins 
with  one  of  the  following  pastries 
rolled  thin.    Bake  before  filling. 

Combine  as  for  other  pastry  the 
following  ingredients,  adding  enough 
water  for  a  stiff  dough: 


2  cups  barley  flour,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  1-3  cup  vegetable  fat,  %  tea- 
spoon baking  powder. 

Combine  ingredients  using  enough 
liquid  to  make  a  dougn  that  can  be 
rolled  thin.    Bake  In  quick  oven. 

%  cup  cornmeal,  %  cup  wheat 
flour,  Va  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon 
fat,  3  tablespoons  milk. 

Scald  two  cups  finely  ground  oat- 
meal with  one  cup  boiling  water;  add 
one  teaspoon  vegetable  fat;  roll  very 
thin;  bake  in  quick  oven. 

Orange  Tarts. 

When  company  is  coming  try  these 
tarts : 

1  cup  boiling  water,  4  tablespoons 
cornstarch,  1  large  ]  icy  orange,  2-3 
cup  white  corn  syrup,  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice,  3  eggs. 

Rub  cornstarch  smooth  with  a  little 
cold  water,  add  the  boiling  water  and 
cook  for  five  minutes;  add  the  pulp 
and  part  of  the  grated  rind  of  the 
orange,  the  syrup  and  the  lemon 
juice;  heat  thoroughly  and  pour  slow- 
ly on  the  beaten  yolks  of  the  eggs; 
beat  well;  pour  into  tart  shells;  cover 
with  meringue  made  from  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  and  flavored  with  lemon 
juice;  sprinkle  with  grated  lemon 
peel;  brown  in  oven;  serve  cold. 
Daisy  Tarts. 

Daisy  tarts  will  please  the  children. 
Seed  and  mix  one-half  cup  each 
raisins  and  dates;  put  fruit  through 
food  chopper;  fill  tart  shells.  Form 
daisy  with  a  center  of  yellow  pre- 
serves or  candied  orange  peel  and 
the  petals  of  almonds  cut  lengthwise. 
Cranberry  Tarts. 

Wash,  dry,  and  prick  one  cup  cran- 
berries (unless  cranberries  are  dried 
there  will  be  too  much  liquid) ;  cook 
berries  with  one  cup  white  corn 
syrup  into  which  a  teaspoon  of  corn- 
starch has  been  stirred;  when  fruit  is 
cold  fill  tart  shells.  Vary  this  by 
using  half  raisins  and  half  cran- 
berries. 

Apple  Tarts. 

Make  an  apple  sauce  using  white 
syrup  instead  of  sugar;  fill  shells; 
sprinkle  top  with  chopped  nuts;  place 
a  square  of  currant  jelly  in  center  of 
each. 

Apple-Raisin  Tarts. 

Wash  and  soak  one  cup  seedless 
raisins  over  night;  simmer  in  same 
water  for  an  hour;  add  one  quart 
peeled  quartered  apples  and  one-half 
cup  white  syrup;  simmer  together 
until  done;  fill  tart  shells. 

o  

CHEAPEST  FOODS  ON 

ENERGY  BASIS 

Studies  of  retail  prices  for  food  and 
the  amount  of  vital  energy  obtained 
from  different  foods  are  being  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
The  last  monthly  summary,  including 
57  commodities,  shows  that  17  are 
cheaper  than  bread  (which  is  used 
as  a  convenient  basis  for  comparison) 
and  39  are  dearer  than  bread. 

Staple  foods  which  from  an  energy 
point  of  view  are  relatively  cheaper 
than  bread,  and  which  American 
people  have  been  urged  to  use  freely, 
include:  corn  meal,  rye  flour,  rolled 
oats,  hominy  grits,  corn  syrup,  rice, 
and  sweet  potatoes. 

 o  

NEW  ZEALAND  IMPORTS  WHEAT 

New  Zealand's  wheat  acreage  for 
the  new  crop  is  estimated  at  189,000 
acres  as  against  216,000  acres  last 
year,  when  the  crop  was  1,250,000 
bushels  short  of  normal.  Although 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
wheat-producing  countries  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  New  Zealand 
has  this  season  been  compelled  to 
import  1,500,000  bushels  of  wheat 
from  Australia.  Early  in  November 
the  supply  of  wheat  and  flour  in  New 
Zealand  was  scarcely  enough  for  two 
months'  consumption. 

 o  

ENGLAND   NEEDS  COTTONSEED 

Owing  to  difficulties  in  transport- 
ation from  India,  Great  Britain  is  suf- 
fering from  a  shortage  of  cottonseed. 
Oil  cake  is  to  be  sola  only  as  feed  for 
dairy  cows  and  pedigreed  cattle.  Al- 
though the  Egyptian  crop  of  cotton- 
seed has  been  bought  hy  the  British 
government  for  distrioution  in 
England,  the  general  scarcity  of  cot- 
tonseed has  caused  a  steady  advance 
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□]      Avoiding  the  Rush  Hours  [□ 


The  curve  In  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  Illustration  shows  approxi- 
mately the  fluctuations  of  telephone  calls  at  a  large  central  office  In  a 
business  section  of  a  city.  The  high  spots  represent  the  rush  hours 
for  which  additional  operators  and  adequate  equipment  must  always 
be  ready. 

To  get  easier  hauls,  the  railroad  engneer  lowers  grades  and  straight- 
ens curves,  cutting  through  hills  and  filling  valleys. 

If  the  telephone  traffic  curve  could  be  flattened  by  distributing  a  per- 
centage of  calls  over  less  busy  periods,  it  would  effect  a  material  sav- 
ing and  assist  us  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  for  telephone 
service. 

Important  business  calls  cannot  be  deferred,  but  there  are  many  calls, 
social  and  less  urgent,  which  might  be  made  at  other  times  without 
loss  to  the  subscriber. 

Bv  avoiding  these  high  spots  in  telephone  traffic,  and  by  making  tele- 
phone calls  of  a  social  or  less  urgent  nature  before  or  after  the  rush 
hours  the  telephone  user  will  be  cooperating  with  us  In  the  patriotic 
service  we  are  rendering  the  Government  and  help  us  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demands  for  telephone  service.. 
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in  oil  prices.  Many  of  these  prices 
long  ago  reached  the  maximum  set  by 
the  Food  Controller  and  a  higher 
schedule  of  prices  is  expected  soon. 

 — — o  

LEARN  FROM 

SUCCESSFUL  FARMERS 

Farmer  Mail  and  Breeze. 

A  lawyer  rents  an  office  for  about 
$25  a  month,  buys  a  desk  and  chair 
and  rug  for  t-bout  $100,  hangs  out  his 
sign,  advertises,  and  reads  every 
advertisement  looking  for  business. 
He  subscribes  to  every  law  journal 
published. 

A  doctor  leaves  a  medical  college, 
invests  $100  for  surgical  instruments, 
$100  for  a  desk,  chairs,  and  rug,  sticks 
out  a  sign  and  begins  practicing 
medicine.  He  advertises,  reads  the 
advertisements  of  other  persons,  and 
subscribes  to  every  medical  journal 
published. 

A  veterinarian  leaves  college,  rents 
a  run  down  livery  stable,  buys  instru- 
ments with  which  to  work,  amounting 
to  about  $100;  sticks  out  a  sign,  adver- 
tises for  business,  reads  the  advertise- 
ments, and  subscribes  to  every  veteri- 
nary journal  published. 

You  can  go  into  the  office  of  a  law- 
yer, doctor,  veterinarian,  or  any  man 
with  a  profession,  and  you  will  find  a 
very  small  investment,  yet  you  will 
find  a  professional  man  that  wants  to 
keep  up  to  date,  and  subscribes  to 
every  publication  that  would  in  any 
way  give  him  information  along  his 
line  of  work. 

A  farmer  invests  from  $5,000  to 
$50,000  in  farm  land.  He  invests 
thousands  of  dollars  in  improvements 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  he  will  try 
to  convince  you  that  one  farm  paper 
is  all  he  needs.  Instead,  his  plan 
should  be  the  same  as  that  used  by 
the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  and  the  veteri- 
narian— find  out  what  the  successful 
men  in  his  line  are  doing.  And  the 
purpose  qf  the  successful  farm  papers 
is  to  give  the  plans  worked  out  by 
good  farmers — tne  systems  that  have 
proved  to  be  successful. 

The  man  whom  you  will  get  the 
most  valuable  help  from  are  the  suc- 
cessful farmers.  How  are  they  going 
to  meet  it?    What  additional  machin- 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense  ?  How  can  the  wife 
have  pie-  y  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  T 
IRON  AGF  Combined  Bill 
.AOvC  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem, 
lakes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
306  stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 

Brill  ^k.    £rs'  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges,  ' 

and  etJ- .better  than  old-time  tools. 

Wheel  "  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 

2oe   ^\T?\^^^^.  p  'tanddoaday'sband- 

work  in  60 
minates.  30 
combina- 
tions, S4£0 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 

i  mm  booklet. 

I  BatemauM'f'gCc.Box  SaC^Grenloch.N.J. 

Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  markeL 

100  Butter  Wrappers  $  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers  _  1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   3.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom- 
pany order. 


ery  will  they  use:  What  technique 
have  they  planned  for  191S?  It  will 
pay  you  to  find  out  these  things. 

And  you  can  find  them  out  in  the 
best  way  only  by  taking,  and  reading, 
a  good  farm  paper.  This  will  give  the 
experience  ot  the  best  producers 
generally,  and  the  methods  which  the 
practical  men  have  found  to  be  the 
most  profitable.  This  will  allow  you  to 
profit  from  the  work  of  all  these  other 
men.  The  money  spent  for  a  sub- 
scriptoin  to  farm  papers  is  not  an  ex 
pense — it  is  an  investment. 
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Prizes  for  Sugar  Beets  for  1918 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  by    ■— ■  -    -  ■       .  ■■ 

the  Utah-Idano  Sugar  Company,  to  its  TQ  gUGAR  BEET  GROWERS 

1918  beet  growers.    The  entire  tor-  By  Mark  Austin>  General  Agricultural 

ritory  to  be  divided  into  three  dis-  g    t    utaii-Idaho  Sugar  Company, 

tricts,  No.  1  comprising  the  State  of  The  farmers  of  utah  and  Idaho  are 

Utah,  No.  2  the  State  of    daho,  and  tQ  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent 

No.  3  the    States    of    Washington.  WQrk  tney  have  doQe  in  getting  their 

Oregon  and  Nevada.    Those  entering  lands  fftU  plowed_    Tnis  gives  the  ele. 

the  contest  can    compete    for    one  mentg  &  chaQce  tQ  work  Qn  the  ^ 

prize  only,  and  each  contestant  must  he]ps  the  farmers  in  the  preparation 

go  into  the  class  in  which  he  belongs,  Qf  their  geed  bedg  anfl  enables  them 

according  to  his  contracted  acreage:  tQ    ,ant  'sooner  than    wnen  spring 

To  the  growers  in  (each  district  lowing  is  to  be  done    Especially  is 

contracting,  planting,  growing  and  de-  fchi    important  on  heavy    lands>  o£ 

livering  beets  from  an  area  between  which  the  farmers  are  aware 

one-half  acre  and  .9.  acres,  inclusive  There  hag  a]g0  beeQ  a        t  deal  o£ 

prizes  in  money  amounting  to  $100.00  alfalf&  god    lowed    The  roots  should 

will  be  offered  for  the  largest  tonnage  bg  gotten  Qn  t     Qf  the       und  tQ  dvy 

grown  on  a  half  acre,  divided  as  fol-  out>  then  ag  gQon  ag  conditioIls  will 

lows:  permit  the  land  should  be  replowed; 

Largest   tonnage  $50.00  this  will  add  to  the  tonnage  of  sugar 

2nd  largest  tonnage        30.00  beets.      However,    there    are  more 

3rd  largest  tonnage       20.00  alfalfa  lands  that  should  be  plowed 

To  the  growers  in  each  district  up  on  account  of  their  condition;  they 
contracting,  planting,  growing  and  de-  are  old  and  have  become  thinned  out 
livering  beets  from  an  area  between  with  dandelions  and  noxious  weeds, 
one  acre  and  1.99  acres,  inclusive,  and  are  only  raising  one-half  to  two- 
prizes  in  money  amounting  to  $150.00  thirds  of  a  crop.  Alfalfa  land  proper- 
will  be  offered  for  the  largest  tonnage  ly  prepared  is  good  for  sugar  beets 
grown  on  one  acre,  divided  as  fol-  and  will  last  for  a  number  of  years, 
lows:  It  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
Largest  tonnage   $-5.00  strated  in  Colorado,  Utah  and  Idaho 

2nd  largest  tonnage    . ..  45.00  that  an  acre  of  beet  toPs  slloed  in  a 

3rd  largest  tonnage         30.00  simple  dirt  silo  is  equal  to  that  of 

To  the  growers  in    each    district  the  average  acre  of  alfalfa  hay  worth 

contracting,  planting,  growing  and  de-  $40.00  to  $50.00,  and  it  is  estimated 

livering  beets  from  an  area  between  that  the  by-products  from  an  acre  ot 

two  acres  and  2.99  acres,  inclusive,  beets  (pulp  and  syrup)  with  the  beet 

prizes  in  money  amounting  to  $200.00  tops  siloed  will  furnish  feed  to  one 

will  be  offered  for  the  largest  tonnage  and  one-half  times  as  many  sheep  or 

grown  on  two  acres,  divided  as  fol-  cattle  as  an  acre  of  alfalfa  hay.  In 

20Wg.  addition  to  this  the  farmers  have  the 

Largest  tonnage   $100.00  sale  of  their  beets,    farmers  should 

2nd  largest  tonnage  .    60.00  8'ive  these  matters  their  consideration 

3rd  largest  tonnage....    40.00  because  they  cannot  afford  to  over- 

To  the  growers  in    each    district  look  them.    Also,  the    fertilizing  of 

contracting,  planting,    growing    and  the  farm  is  one  at  the  most  important 

delivering  beets  from  an  area  between  "ems  connected  with  farming  and  the 

three  acres  and  3.99  acres,  inclusive,  more   stock  he   can  feed,  upon  the 

prizes  in  money  amounting  to  $250.00  farm*  °y  utilizing  the  by-products  ot 

will  be  offered  for  the  largest  tonnage  suSar  beet?  as  before  mentioned,  the 

grown  on  three  acres,  divided  as  fol-  better  he  is  able    to    care    for  the 

l0wg.  fertility  of  the  soil  and  increase  its 

Largest  tonnage   $125.00  yields.    This  is  not  the    case  with 

2nd  largest  tonnage....  75.00  potatoes.  Also  straw  from  the  grain 
3rd  largest  tonnage....  50.00  furnishes  but  very  little  feed  Usual- 
To  the  growers  in  each  district  ly  there  is  a  very  good  profit  in  feed- 
contracting,  planting,  growing  and  inS  livestock  and  we  hope  our  farm- 
delivering  beets  from  an  area  be-  ers  will  lay  their  plans  to  join  to- 
tween  four  acres  and  4.99  acres,  in-  sether  m  securing  the  necessary  live- 
clusive,  prizes  in  money  amounting  stock  to  utilize  all  of  their  beet  tops 
to  $300.00  will  be  offered  for  the  larg-  a*d  the  pulp  and  syrup  available  to 
est  tonnage  grown    on    four    acres,  them  the  coming  season,  to  the  best 

divided  as  follows:  possible  advantage.  

Largest  tonnage   $150.00  0 

2nd  largest   tonnage...  100.00  200  FARMERS  WATCH 

3rd   largest   tonnage...    50.00  DEVEY  BEET  TOPPER 

To  the  growers  in    each    district  Devey    Beet    Harvester    Tested  at 

contracting,  planting,  growing  and  de-  Lincoln  by  Growers  and  Capitalists 

livering  beets  from  an  area  between  Proves  it  can  Save  Farmers  Half 

five  acres  and  9.99  acres,  inclusive,  the  Cost  of  Harvesting, 

prizes  in  money  amounting  to  $350.00  Last  Wednesday,  the  26th,  on  the 

will  be  offered  for  the  largest  ton-  sugar  factory  grounds  at  Lincoln,  was 

nage  grown  on  five  acres,  divided  as  held  a  demonstration  of  a  new  beet 

follows:  topper  and  beet    puller    and  lifter. 

Largest  tonnage   175.00  These  machines  have  recently  been 

2nd  largest  tonnage.  ..  115.00  invented  and  constructed    by  John 

3rd  largest  tonnage  ...   60.00  Devey  of  Lehi,  Utah. 

To  the  growers  in    each    district  The  field  where  the  demonstration 

contracting,  planting,  growing  and  de-  took  place  was  not  a  regular  unhar- 

livering  beets  from  an  area  between  vested  field  of  beets,  but  a  number  of 

ten  acres  and  19.99  acres,  inclusive,  beets,  which  had  been  pitted  to  save 

prizes  in  money  amounting  to  $400.00  for  mother  beets  next  spring,  were 

will  be  offered  for  the  largest  tonnage  hurriedly  set  in  the  ground  and  used 

grown  on  ten  acres,  divided  as  fol-  for  the  experiment.  The  two  machines 

lows:  behaved  very  nicely,  and    did  good 

Largest  tonnage   $200.00  work  topping  and   harvesting  these 

2nd  largest  tonnage  ...  125.00  beets.     At    demonstrations  recently 

3rd   largest  tonnage  ...    75.00  held  in  Utah,  where  fields  of  actual 

To  the  growers  in    each    district  growing  i-eets  were  harvested,  even 

contracting,  planting,  growing  and  de-  more  satisfactory  results  have  been 

livering  beets  from  an  area  between  obtained. 

twenty  acres  and  29.99  acres,  inclu-  At  the  Lincoln  demonstration  more 

slve^  prizes  in  money  amounting  to  than   200   farmers   from   the  Upper 

$500.00  will  be  offered  for  the  largest  Snake  River  valley  were    in  attend- 

tonnage  grown    on    twenty    acres,  ance,  among  them  being  the  follow- 

divided  as  follows:  ing: 

Largest  tonnage   $250.00  From   Ashton  and  Marysville  dls- 

2nd  largest  tonnage ....  150.00  trict — Geo.  Wilcomb,  Geo.  Herringfelt; 

3rd   largest  tonnage  ...  100.00  from  Egin  Bench — B.    V.  Browning, 

To  the  grower  in  each  of  the  three  Eph.  Peterson,  Mayhew  Hillman;  from 

districts  delivering  the  largest  ton-  Sugar  City  and  Teton  district — Ham- 

nage  of  sugar  beets,  regardless  of  llton  Bros.  Pinnock  Bros.,  Peter  Tay- 

acreage                                   $500.00.  lor,  Jacob  Johnson;    from    Lyman — 

To  the  grower  in  each  of  the  three  Isaac  and  Ray  Smith;  from  Lewis- 
districts  harvesting  the  largest  acre-  ville  and  Menan — John  W.  Hart,  W. 
age                                           $500.00  W.  Selch,  Jr.,  Shlppen  Bros.  Shurtliff 


Its  a  Snap 

With  r 

Louden 

Utter 
Carrier 


Mud,  slush,  and  manure  make  a  mighty 
nasty  combination  when  you  have  to  clean  the 
barn  by  the  laborious,  back-breaking,  wheel- 
borrow  method. 

There's  a  quicker,  better,  easier  way;  why 
not  take  advantage  of  it?  There's  a  Louden 
Can  ■ier  for  YOUR  barn  at  a  price  you  can 
afford  to  pay.  It  will  render  years  of  service ; 
it  will  save  you  hours  of  time  and  labor.  It 
will  make  it  possible  to  keep  the  barn  clean 
and  preserve  manure  values.  Can  you  con- 
ceive of  a  more  profitable  investment  in  farm 
machinery? 

Louden  Litter  Carriers  are  made  in  five 
styles,  at  a  wide  range  of  prices:  Rod  track 
carries  are  suitable  for  simple  track  arrange- 
ments. Solid  Track  Carriers  are  best  where, 
curves  and  switches  are  used. 

You'll  need  a  Louden  Carrier  this  winter, 
out  an  itemized  quotation  for  you? 


May  we  work 


MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


Murray,  Utah 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Bros.,  Bishop  David  Kinghorn;  from 
Rigby  district — Josiah  Call,  J.  W. 
Clinger;  lrom  Idaho  Falls  district — 
Christian  Anderson,  Leonard  Ball,  T. 
C.  Barlow,  W.  E.  Moeller,  E.  C. 
Barnes;  from  Shelly  district — John  E. 
Kelley,  Jos.  Oler,  S.  S.  Humphries, 
Eterick  Miller;  from  Blackfoot  dis- 
trict— John  Briggs,  Jarv  Jensen. 
Will  Top  Beets  for  $2  An  Acre. 
These  gentlemen,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  leading  farmers  of 
the  Snake  River  valley  who  were  pres- 
ent, unanimously  voted  the  two  ma- 
chines to  be  successes,  and  expressed 
their  satisfaction  over  the  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  with  these  machines 
beets  can  be  topped  for  about  $2  per 
acre,  they  can  be  pulled  and  lifted  for 
$2  per  acre,  and  they  can  be  loaded 
for  about  $3  per  acre,  making  a  total 
of  about  $7  per  acre  to  top,  pull,  lift 
and  load  the  beets  ready  to  be  hauled 
off  the  field — thus  reaucing  the  cost ' 
of  harvesting  the  beets  by  at  least 
one-half.  By  using  these  machines, 
all  hand  work  will  be  eliminated,  ex- 
cept the  loading,  and  later  on  it  is 
planned  to  construct  an  elevator  which 
will  carry  the  bee  is  right  into  the 
wagon. 

John  Devey,  the  inventor  of  the  new 
machines,  has  held  lue  position  of 
master  mechanic  at  tue  Lehi  sugar 
factory  for  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  has  been  working  on  a  beet  har- 
vester for  the  past  ten  years,  and  he 
is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  perfected  these  machines, 
which  will  do  such  splendid  work. 
Formerly  tne  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  com- 
pany owned  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
stock  in  Mr.  Devey  s  company,  and  re- 
cently it  nas  taken  over  all  o,f  Mr. 
Devey's  patents  and  is  actively  ar- 
ranging for  the  construction  of  these 
machines  on  a  large  scale  in  time  to 
harvest  the  191*  crop.  As  yet  bids 
have  not  been  received  for  the  manu- 
facturing of  these  machines,  but  as 
soon  as  the  cost  of  manufacturing  is 
obtained,  orders  can  be  placed  for  de- 
livery next  summer.  These  machines 
will  be  sold  to  the  farmers  at  the  low- 
est possible  prico,  and  good,  reliable 
farmers  will  be  allowed  to  pay  on  the 
installment  plan. 

The  perfection  and  adoption  of  these 
machines  to  harvest  sugar  beets  will 
mean  a  great  revolution  in  the  sugar- 
beet  industry.    Heretofore   the  har- 


vesting of.  the  crops  has  required  a 
great  deal  of  hand  labor,  which  in 
Idaho  has  been  performed  mainly  by 
foreigners.  But  with  mese  new  de- 
vices a  large  per  cent  of  this  labor 
will  be  eliminated,  and  what  hand  la- 
bor is  left  to  be  done  will  be  of  a 
lighter  nature,  which  can  be  performed 
even  by  children. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  as  a 
result  of  this,  the  beet  acreage  in  the 
Snake  River  valley  for  the  season  of 
1918  will  be  greatly  increased  so  that 
Idaho  may  do  her  snare  in  supplying 
sugar  for  Uncle  Sam's  army  in 
France. — Idaho  Falls  Register. 


Good  Harnesses 
Next  Year 

If  your  harnesses  are  proper- 
ly cared  for  this  winter,  they 
will  be  in  better  condition 
next  spring.    By  applying 

DUCK-BACK 
Harness  Oil 

you  revive  the  life  of  the 
leather,  restore  its  pliability 
and  toughness.  The  govern- 
ment strongly  urges  the  use  of 
oil  to  preserve  leather  of  all 
kind.  Order  a  can  of  "Duck- 
Back"  today  and  use  it. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,  UTAH 
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Prizes  Awarded  for  1917  Sugar  Beets 

Results  on  Best  Farms. 


The  prizes  offered  by  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  lor  1917  have  been 

awarded. 

Because  of  the  unusal  late  spring  and  the  short  growing 

season  the  aver- 

age  tonnage  per  acre  was  not  as  high  this  year.     Some  good  results  have  been 

obtained  and  are  given  beolw: 

Sugar  City  Factory  District. 

Av.  Tonnage 

Name 

Address 

Acres 

Per  Acre 

W.  T.  Clarke 

Rexburg  No.  1. 

30 

14.fi 

Peter  Taylor 

Rexburg  No.  1. 

40 

14.7 

K.  Ota 

Sugar  City 

30 

15.1 

C.  Tsukogoshi 

Sugar  City 

40 

15.4 

D.  E.  Rigby  _ 

Sugar  City  • 

40 

14.5 

Jas.  Siddoway 

Teton 

50 

15.8 

Idaho  Falls  Factory  District. 

T.  .Matsumoto  was  given  a  prize  of  $100  for  planting  and  harvesting  the 

largest  acreage  of  beets,  viz:    140.     Mr.  M.  Hirono  of  Roberts,  Idaho,  was 

given  a  prize  of  $100  for  delivering  the  largest  tonnage  of  beets,  viz:  722  tons 

taken  from  80  acres. 

Shelly  Factory  District. 

Av.  Tonnage 

Name 

Address 

Acres 

Per  Acre 

Etrick  Miller 

Shelley,  Ida. 

25 

9.56 

Wilford  M.  Christensen 

Shelley,  Ida. 

50 

8.82 

G.  A.  Davis 

Shelley,  Ida.,  No.  2 

23 

12.13 

L.  D.  Cox 

Shelley,  Ida.,  No.  2 

80 

10.85 

Garland  Factory  District. 

> 

Av.  Tonnage 

Name 

Address 

Acres 

Per  Acre 

Jno.  P.  Holmgren 

Bear  River  City 

100 

12 

Isreal  Hunsaker 

Honeyville 

30 

12 

E.  Claude  Jensen 

Brigham  City 

17 

17.06 

S.  Lee  and  O  Marion  Miller    Tremonton,  Ut. 

13 

20.15 

Jno  H.  Ward 

Riverside 

i36 

14.60 

P.  M.  Anderson 

Bear  River  City 

12 

17 

Harry  Green 

Tremonton  No.  2 

43 

14.34 

Jos.  H.  Stoker 

Tremonton  No.  2 

5 

24 

Peter  Thomas 

Malad 

8y2 

16.82 

Samuel  Capner 

Garland  R.  F.  D. 

5 

17.80 

Jos.  Oyler 

Garland  R.  F.  D. 

sy2 

17.41 

Shersinghchalley  &  Co.  were  awarded  the  $100  prize  in  this  district  for 
having  raised  the  largest  acreage  of  beets,  viz:  94.  Raamus  Hansen  of  Bear 
River  City  was  awarded  the  $100  prize  for  the  grower  delivering  the  largest 
tonnage;  from  75  acres  he  delivered  a  total  tonnage  of  1,050.  Jos.  H.  Stoker 
of  Tremonton  No.  2  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $50  to  the  grower  having  the 
highest  average  tonnage  on  five  acres  or  more;  he  raised  24  tons  per  acre  on 
five  acres. 

North  Yakima  Factory  District 

Av.  Tonnage 


Name 

Address 

Acres 

Per 

Edwin  Britton 

Toppenish 

20 

20 

Bennett  and  Desellem 

Toppenish 

2 

34 

L.  W.  Chamberlain 

Sunnyside 

3 

37 

A.  Benton 

Sunnyside 

15 

24 

K.  Fujinuma 

Mabton 

2 

40 

W.  B.  Meyers  of  Toppenish  was  awarded  the  prize  for  the  largest  acreage 
grown  in  that  district,  he  having  contracted  for  69  acres'.  Glen  Campbell  of 
Sunnyside  was  awarded  the  second  prize  of  $100  for  the  largest  tonnage  de- 
livered, viz:  270  tons  delivered  from  ten  acres.  A  Capistran  of  Moxee  City 
was  awarded  a  prize  af  $50  for  the  largest  average  tonnage  of  5  acres  or  over, 
he  having  averaged  on  5  acres  32  tons  per  acre. 

Grants  Pass  Factory  District. 

Av.  Tonnage 


Name 

Address 

Acres 

Per  Aci 

S.  S.  Stevens 

Talent 

4 

27 

T.  Kamikawa 

Medford 

23  • 

20 

W.  M.  Bruin 

Talent 

2.5 

18.89 

G.  N.  Davis 

Talent 

7 

18.37 

Jno.  Brenner 

Central  Point 

8 

17.93 

K.  M.  C.  Neill 

Grants  Pass 

5 

12.28 

L.  M.  Foulke 

Gazelle 

8 

12.04 

Nibley  &  Thierolb  of  Medford,  Oregon,  were  awarded  the  prize  of  $100 
for  the  largest  acreage  planted,  viz:  414.  A  prize  of  $50  was  won  by  Mr.  R. 
A.  Pierce  for  the  highest  average  tonnage  on  5  acres  or  more;  on  ten  acres  Mr. 
Pierce  raised  20.18  tons  per  acre. 


Lehi  Factory  District 

Av.  Tonnage 

fame 

Address 

Acres 

Per  Acre 

>n  Peet 

Lehi 

4 

28 

wel  Bros. 

Lehi 

12 

23 

stln  Bros.  Assn. 

Lehi 

94 

15 

i  Hooley 

Pleasant  Grove 

3 

25 

E.  Welsh 

American  Fork 

6 

20.5 

ner  Holdaway 

Vineyard 

22 

18 

udson  &  Sons 

Provo 

15 

19 

wis  R.  Perry 

Mapleton 
Blackfoot  Factory  District. 

2 

22.5 

K.  Yasuda  was 

given  the  first  prize  of  $100  for  having 

the  largest  number 

Of  acres;  viz:  '■','.)',. 
largest  tonnage 


E.  D.  Jones  was  given  a  plrize  of  $100  for  delivering  the 
Payson  Factory  District. 


Address 
Payson,  Ut. 
Payson,  Ut. 
Payson,  Ut. 
Payson,  Ut. 


Av.  Tonnage 

Acres 

*     Per  Acre 

20 

15 

20.5 

15 

50 

11 

30 

11.9 

Name 
Clayton  &  Reece 
|E.  Gale 
Tho:-:.  E.  Reece 
June  Mortenson 

Glen  and  Wayne  Loveless  were  given  a  first  prize  of  $15  offered  the  school 
boys  for  thf;  best  average  tonnage  of  beets  grown;  they  harvested  2  acres 
from  which  they  delivered  an  average  of  15.20  tons  of  beets;  second  prize  of 
110  was  given  to  Wayne  Simons,  who  harvested  from  one  acre  14.75  tons; 
tbirri  prize  of  %',  was  given  to  Ray  Butler  who  harvested  12.16  tofts  average  per 

BJ.  1).  Hashimoto  was  awarded  the  prize  o,f  $100  for  growing  and  deliver- 
ing the  largest  acreage,  viz:  108  acres. 


IDEAL  FEED  MILLS 

One   and   Two    Horse — Ungeared 


The  Ideal  feed  mills  are  without  doubt  the  fastest 
and  best  plain  (ungeared)  sweep  feed  mills  in  the 
world  for  grinding  dry  ear  corn  (husks  off)  or  shelled 
corn  into  coarse  or  medium  grade  meal,  and  being  of 
few  parts  can  be  maintained  at  a  slight  expense  and 
will  last  a  lifetimet  The  crusher  is  so  designed  to 
avoid  the  common  trouble  of  shelling  the  corn  from 
the  cob  as  in  other  machines  using  wide  dome  and 
numerous  fingers.  Shipped  regularly  with  coarse 
burrs,  but  fine  burs  can  be  furnished  extra. 

All  sizes  of  Stover  Feed  Grinders  and  Alfalfa 
Cutters. 

Send  for  Bulletin  Live  Stock  and  Ground  Feed. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

NEVADA 


UTAH  IDAHO 


WYOMING 


West  Jordan  Factory  District. 


Av.  Tonnage 

Name 

Address 

Acres 

Per  Acre 

Wm.  I.  All  red- 

Sandy 

9 

21 

Henry  Closner 

West  Jordan 

8% 

20 

J.  N.  Hutchings 

Redwood 

9 

19 

W.  J.  Leak 

Redwood 

6 

19 

C.  P.  Player 

Bennion 

7 

20.5 

E.  M.  Stone 

Midvale 

5 

19.75 

I.  J.  Wardle 

Redwood 

5% 

18.5 

J.  E.  Clay  &  Reader 

Midvale 

25 

14 

Rueben  Gardner 

West  Jordan 

12 

17 

C.  P.  Meyers 

Midvale 

12 

17 

J.  R.  Allen,  Draper,  Utah,  won  prize  of  $100  for  growing,  planting  and 
harvesting  largest  acreage  of  beets,  viz:  63  acres. 

Helmer  Holmgreen,  Midvale,  Utah,  won  the  prize  for  having  delivered  the 
largest  tonnage  of  beets,  viz:  417.22  tons  from  30  acres. 

Elsinore  Factory  District. 

Av.  Tonnage 

Name  Address  Acres  Per  Acre 

John  Nordfarr  Annabella  7  19.5 

J.  W.  Sylvester  Elsinore  18  15.5 

Carl  E.  Johnson  Salina  4.5  23.5 

Martines  Anderson  Aurora  9.5  19.7 

Wm.  Gardner  Venice  12.5  19.0 

Samuel  Gurr,  Sigurd,  was  given  a  prize  of.  $100  for  planting  and  delivering 
the  largest  number  of  acres,  viz:  30.  Daniel  Peterson,  Richfield,  was  awarded 
a  prize  of  $100  for  delivering  the  largest  tonnage  of  sugar  be*ets,  viz:  403  tons 
from  28.5  acres. 

Spanish  Fork  Factory  District. 


Av.  Tonnage 

Name 

Address 

Acres 

Per  Acre 

Lars  Nielson 

Spanish  Fork 

22 

13 

Wallace  Brockbank 

Spanish  Fork 

12 

15.5 

James  Sorenson 

Spanish  Fork 

17 

17.5 

Geo.  J.  Hanson 

Spanish  Fork 

13 

15.5 

F.  B.  Davis 

Salem 

16 

18 

L.  A.  Hatch 

Salem 

19.5 

-  12.5 

Lars  P.  Larsen,  Spanish  Fork  was  awarded  the  prize  of  $100  for  growing 
and  delivering  the  largest  acreage,  viz:  35,  Erastus  Hanson  was  awarded  the 
prize  of  $100  for  delivering  the  largest  tonnage,  viz:  418  tons  from  22  acres 
or  an  average  o,f  19  tons  per  acre. 

Fallon,  Nevada,  Factory  District. 
Names  Address 
Roland  Bass  Standish,  Cal.  '18  tons  average  per  acre 

J.  H.  Elledge  Standish,  Cal.  18  tons  average  per  acre 

Thos.Dolf  Fallon,  Nev.  14  tons  average  per  acre 

John  Oats  Fallon,  Nev.  13  tons  average  per  acre 

J.  B.  Cavasin  Fallon,  Nev.  11  tons  average  per  acre 

Jannie  &  Passin  were  awarded  the  $100  prize  for  having  planted  and  de- 
livered the  largest  acreage.  Jack  Tanisaki  of  Standish,  Calif.,  was  awarded 
$100  prize  for  having  delivered  the  largest  tonnage,  viz:  1,600  tons. 


Belle — He  said  he  was  a  million-  Ida — This  looks  suspicious.  A 
aire's  son,  and  here  I  find  he  is  work-  millionarie's  son  couldn't  possibly 
ing  for  $10  a  week.  earn  over  $5. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


THE  CRYING  NEED  FOR 

MORE  HOGS 

A.  F.  Hughes,  in  Duroc  Bulletin. 

I  have  just  come  in  from  my  noon 
feeding.  The  sows  with  their  husky 
bahies  have  just  had  a  good  feed  of 
shorts,  topped  off  at  their  mother's 
lunch  counter  for  dessert,  and  have 
lain  down  for  their  noon  nap.  I  my- 
self have  settled  down  at  my  desk  and 
my  eyes  have  fallen  on  the  proclama- 
tion of  President  Wilson  calling  on 
the  people  for  a  day  to  "offer  con- 
certed prayer  to  Almighty  God  for 
His  divine  aid  in  the  success  of  our 
armies  to  the  end  that  the  cause  we 
give  our  lives  and  treasure  for  may 
triumph  and  our  efforts  be  blessed 
with  divine  achievement." 

These  are  wonderful  lines  and 
worthy  of  the  great  man  who  so  ably 
voices  the  thoughts  of  our  own  hearts. 
But,  since  this  war  will  be  won  more 
on  the  farms  than  in  the  battlefields, 
these  millions  of  prayers  can  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  those  who  pray 
"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread"  and 
those  who  pray  that  "Our  efforts  may 
be  blessed  with  success,'  '  that  the 
world  may  be  fed — the  respective 
prayers  of  consumers  and  producers. 
We  are  producers,  and  we  cannot  but 
be  impressed  with  the  meaning  of 
our  call. 

Ten  Per  Cent  of  Illinois  People 
Producing  Food. 

One  has  this  thought  brought  home 
to  him  when  he  considers  his  own 
local  conditions.  Take  the  state  of 
Illinois,  for  instance.  My  atlas  gives 
the  poDulation  as  5,638,591,  of  which 
?>  "04.000  are  in  cities  and  towns  of 
over  2.000.  Of  the  remainder  probably 
not  over  one-half  are  engaged  in  farm 
work.  So,  we  find  that  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  people  of  Illinois  are  actu- 
ally producing.  To  feed  our  own 
state,  each  farm  resident  must  pro- 
duce enough  to  feed  ten  others.  Add 
to  the  number  the  people  of  battle- 
scarred  France  and  Belgium,  the  boys 
in  tbe  trenches,  their  wives,  mothers 
and  fathers— all  are  praying  for  food, 
and  its  seems  that  all  will  need  that 
divine  aid  to  which  President  Wilson 
directs  us. 

Of  all  foodstuffs,  the  most  crying 
need  is  for  fats,  and  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  pork  producer  settles  the  heav- 
iest burden.  If  we  are  to  be  the  agents 
in  answering  these  prayers,  as  it  looks 
now  that  we  are,  it  is  time  that  we 
were  eiving  it  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration. 

Mens  of  Increasing  Meat  Supply 
There  are  positively  only  two  meth- 
ods of  increasing  production  of  pork. 
One  is  to  produce  more  head  of  stock, 
the  other  is  to  produce  •more  pounds 
per  head.  The  first  of  these  methods 
is  limited  by  the  amount  of  available 
food.  Our  feed  sunplv  is  already  made 
for  tbis  vear,  aside  from  forage  crops. 
Let  us  look  at  last  season's  production 
in  regard  to  increased  numbers  in  re- 
lation to  available  food.  Since  the 
bee-inninsr  of  the  war,  the  available 
sunnlv  of  hogs  among  the  allies  has 
decreased  a  little  over  eight  million 
head.  That  of  the  United  States  has 
increased  something  over  seven  million 
head,  so  that  so  far  as  actual  numbers 
are  concerned  we  have  been  able  to 
make  up  the  deficit  to  a  large  extent. 
But  as  one  goes  into  It  further  we  find 
that  even  with  our  Increased  numbers 
tbe  output  in  pounds  is  no  greater 
than  It  was  before.  The  jrraln  that 
was  heretofore  fed  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  hoes  this  year  was  fed  to  more 
of  them  and  the  weight  per  head  cor- 
respondingly increased.  In  this  regard 
it  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  to  the  producer  the  profit  was 
exceedingly  reduced  as  he  mainte- 
nance of  the  breeding  herd  was  prac- 
tically fixed  and  the  earning  power 
per  head  of  their  produce  decreased. 
Raise  Plqg  In  City  Back  Yards. 
Now,  there  are  several  ways  to  off- 
set these  conditions.  If  we  can  utilize 
certain  waste,  or  by-products,  not  used 
before  it  will  help  out.  If  our  cities 
will  Buspend  during  the  duration  at 


the  war  the  ordinances  prohibiting  the 
keeping  of  hogs  within  the  city  limits 
and  will  allow  the  residents  to  utilize 
their  slops,  it  will  go  a  long  way. 
There  is  no  question  but  with  proper 
sanitary  requirements  in  this  connec- 
tion enforced  that  hogs  can  be  kept 
without  creating  objectionable  of- 
fenses. In  fact,  witu  the  use  of  city 
water  for  flushing  the  pens  they  can 
be  kept  less  offensively  than,  a  num- 
ber of  homes  I  have  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  visit.  At  one  of  my  flat 
buildings  in  the  city  I  recently  saw 
three  loaves  of  bread  in  the  original 
wrappings  in  the  garbage  can'.  The 
use  of  these  wasted  foodstuffs  would 
produce  much  pork  and  be  real  food 
conservation  as  well. 

More  Hog,  Rather  Than  More  Hogs 

But,  in  my  judgment,  the  route  to 
the  greatest  increase  in  production 
lies  not  in  more  hogs  but  in  more  hog. 
The  farmer  seems  to  be  the  last  to 
realize  that  the  best  investment  he 
can  make  is  the  purchase  of  better 
tools  for  performing  whatever  task  he 
wishes,  and  this  seems  truer  of  the 
hog  end  of  it  than  of  any  other.  Big 
business  learned  long  ago  that  maxi- 
mum earning  power  was  more  import- 
ant than  a  lower  installation  charge. 
Only  last  week  it  was  called  to  my  at- 
tention that  one  of  the  best  equipped 
ice  plants  in  the  state  eight  years  ago 
had  recently  junked  their  machinery 
and  installed  different  because  the 
new  performed  the  work  better  and 
cheaper. 

Bringing  this  home  to  our  own  in- 
dustry, what  do  we  find?  That  we 
have  a  plant  for  the  production  of 
pork.  That  the  amount  of  grain  on 
hand  for  this  year  is  now  fixed  and 
that  it  is  no  greater  than  last  year's, 
after  taking  out  the  amount  necessary 
to  cereal  feed  for  man,  and  that  it  is 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  produce  the 
amount  of  product  of  last  year.  That 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
increase  be  effected  in  order  that  we 
may  meet  our  obligations  to  our 
country  and  mankind. 

Use  the  Purebreds  on  Pork  Herds. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  do  this. 
Either  we  must  purchase  better  equip- 
ment or  make  some  improvement  in 
what  we  have  that  will  bring  a  higher 
return  from  the  available  food.  The 
real  increase  in  pork  production  must 
be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  big  pure- 
bred.sire  on  the  present  grade  herd, 
but  better  still  by  his  use  on  purebred 
sows  or  his  own  or  a  similar  breed. 

Now,  don't  misunderstand  me.  This 
does  not  simply  mean  a  purebred  hog 
— it  means  one  that  has  been  bred  for 
maximum  production.  There  are  lots 
of  purebred  hogs  offered  for  sale  that 
compare  about  as  well  with  the  big 
rangy  fellow  I  refer  to  that  can  add 
the  scale  and  carrying  capacity  to 
their  offspring  as  an  old  flint-lock  gun 
can  with  a  modern  machine  gun.  If 
we  are  going  to  fight  the  big,  highly 
perfected,  efficient  guns  of  the  Ger- 
mans with  hog,  we  must  have  the  big, 
efficient  hog  to  do  it. 

What's  Back  of  a  Pedigree? 

When  you  go  to  a  breeder  and  he 
shows  you  a  big,  rangy  pig  that  can 
deliver  the  goods  and  asks  you  $100 
or  $150  for  him  and  points  to  a  pedi- 
gree with  pride,  not  pride  that  it  is 
extended  to  ihe  9th  degree,  but  that 
it  embodies  the  sires  and  dams  that, 
by  their  power  to  produce  advance- 
ment in  the  breed,  have  made  this 
great  pork  machine  possible,  do  not 
think  that  he  "is  selling  you  the  pa- 
pers." He  is  not.  He  Is  selling  you 
tbe  brains  of  himself  and  the  breeders 
that  went  before  him;  the  hours  that 
they  have  lain  awake  at  night  and  the 
sweat  that  flowed  In  the  daytime;  their 
very  life  Wood,  in  order  that  a  better 
hog  might  be  born  to  the  world.  The 
nrlefi  you  pay  for  ..i  j  hog,  no  matter 
how  high,  does  not.  begin  to  compare 
with  the  labor  of  generations  that  has 
been  expended  In  his  production.  And 
don't  forget,  either,  tnat  the  highest 
cash  returns  that  will  accrue  from  this 
production  waB  not  to  the  men  who 


ONE  MAN  CAN  FARM 
MORE  LAND  with  the 


MOLINE 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

'It  Solves  the  Ram  Help  Problem 

TWO   million  men  will 
t 


«« 


»» 


be  gone  from  the  farms 
because  of  the  war.  Yet 
production  of  food  must  be 
increased.  There  is  only  one 
way — equip  the  men  left  on 
the  farms  so  they  can  do 
more  work  than  ever  before. 

With  the  Moline-Universal— 
the  original  two-wheel  tractor- 
One  Man  can  farm  more  land 
than  was  ever  before  possible, 
because — 

One  Man  has  power  at  his 
command  equal  to  five  horses, 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
seven  horses  owing  to  its  greater 
speed  and  endurance. 

One  Man  operates  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement  to  which  it  is 
attached,  where  he  must  sit 
in  order  to  do  good  work. 

One  Man  can  start  in  the 
spring  and  go  from  one  operation 
to  another — plowing,  harrowing, 


planting,  cultivating,  mowing, 
harvesting  grain  or  corn,  spread- 
ing manure,  filling  the  silo, 
cutting  wood,  etc.,  doing  all 
farm  work  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  independently 
of  horses  or  hired  help. 

Thousands  of  Moline-Universal 
Tractors  are  now  at  work  under  j 
every  conceivable  condition  in " 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 1 
in    Canada,    England,    France,  J 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru,  j 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Guate- 
mala, South  Africa,  Australia.1 
Wherever    a    Moline-Universal ! 
Tractor  is  sold,  there  is  immediH 
ately  a  big  demand  for  more. 

Moline  sales  and  service 
branches  cover  the  country. 

The  Moline-Universal  will  solvaz 
your  help  and  power  problems,] 
It  is  ready  for  you  now.  Write  ^ 
us  today  for  free  booklet  giving 
full  description  of  the  Moline*5 
Universal  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Moline  dealer. 
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MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  Illinois 


The  Man-Saver 


Ditcher  is  a  man-saver,  and  a  time- 
saver — therefore  a  money-saver. 
Two  men, four  horses  and  a  Martin  will 
make  or  clean  more  ditch  in  one  day  than  they  could  plow 
and  shovel  out  in  three  w eeks— time  and  man  saving  are  big  Items  now. 

Fine  for  Terracing,  Dykes  and  Roadwork 

Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  can  be  used  with  tractor. 
Works  equally  well  on  side  hill  or  level,  or  in  wet  or  dry 
SOLD  ON  TRIAL  soil.    Handles  rocks  and  cuts  alfalfa  roots  without  plow- 
ing;. Cuts  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep.  All  Sleel,  Reversiblt 

and  Adjustable.  Investigate  the  Martin  JVO  W. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 

1S77  Wazeo  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


I  Catalogue  Free 
I  Write  For  It- 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co.,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


bred  them,  but  to  the  farmers  who  use 
them  in  their  herds. 

Purebreds  More  Efficient, 

Now,  don't  think  that  my  confidence 
in  the  purebred  hog  is  based  on  some 
fellow's  say-'so.  I  have  seen  it  proved 
out  too  often.  On  my  farm  I  can  show 
you  a  herd  of  hogs  on  which  pure- 
bred sires  of  Durocs  ajnd  Polands 
have  been  used  for  several  years 
and  which  are  f-ily  25  per  cent 
larger  than  the  individuals  in  neigh- 
boring herds  that  have  been  headed 
by  "that  pig  I  b"^ght  from  Bill 
Green  or  John  Browu,  out  of  his  old 
speckled  sow."  Last  year  some 
purebreds  were  tested  out  by  being 
put  in  the  lot  with  the  grades  and 
ran  to  same  fead  with  same  care  and 
at  weighing  out  were  one-fourth 
larger  than  the  grales.  That  meant 
33 1-3  per  cent  profit  by  the  use  of 
purebredSr  » 

Just  consider  what  this  would 
mean  to  our  pork  output.  Less  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  hogs  in 
America  today  are  purebreds.  If  we 
can  raise  this  percentage  to  ten  and 
add  20  per  cent  to  the  weight  of  our 
pigs  on  toe  same  maintenance,  we 
will  give  Fritzle  the  buck  ague.  If 
wo  could  put  purohred  sires  of  merit 
at  the  head  of  half  the  remaining  90 
per  cent  of  the  herds  and  by  so  doing 
add  10  per  cent  to  the  production, 
we  can  win  this  war  hands  down. 


We  can  do  it.  The  story  of  the 
darkey  points  the  w  .y.  He  heard 
preacher  say  that  "What  you  ask 
shall  receive,"  and  this  shine  certauj 
ly  did  like  cnicken.  So,  he  prayed  at 
Thanksigiving  for  a  chicken  to  be 
sent  him,  but  none  came.  He  re- 
peated the  prayer  at  uhrstmas,  but 
still  no  chicken  came.  Then  tire 
preacher  told  him  that  when  he  pray- 
ed he  must  use  his  own  efforts  to 
make  it  come  true.  So.  New  Year's 
Kve  he  changed  his  prayer  somewhat 
and  said,  "O  Lord,  send  me  to  9 
chicken,"  and  putting  a  sack  on  his 
shoulders  he  went  out  and  the  Lord 
answered  his  prayer.  That  is  what 
we  must  do.  We  know  what  we 
want.  We  know  how  to  get  it.  We 
must  just  uO  out  and  get  that  pork 
incre*  e. 


fou  j 


MILLION  LESS  SHEEP 

IN  GRLAT  BRITAI 

Between  tho  years  191(5  and  11 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  Brltl 
Isles  decreased  slightly  more  the 
million  head.    More  than  half  of 
decline,  according  to  reports  from 
U.  S.  Food  Administration,  occurred 
in  the  class  under  one  year  old,  show- 
ing  diminished  breeding  operations. 


Dogs  may  be  friends  rf  man,  but 
sheep  furnish  clothing  for  his  back. 
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THE  RELATION  OF 

FORAGE  PLANTS  TO  THE 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  HOGS 
R.  W.  King. 
,  The  critical  condition  of  affairs 
Wought  on  Dy  our  trouble  with  Ger- 
many has  caused  a  widespread  move- 
ment to  raise  more  corn,  potatoes, 
and  meat.  Our  part  is  to  produce 
the  meat,  and  breeders  must  and  will 
do  their  share  in  this  work. 

We  must  plan  some  way  in  which 
we  can  produce  the  same  amount  of 
pork  on  less  o»t  the  "expensive 
grains,"  or  more  pork  on  the  same 
amount  of  grain. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is 
by  raising  forage  crops. 
■.  If  sows  are  turned  into  pasture  at 
least  two  weks  before  they  farrow, 
they  will  not  be  likely  to  have  trouble 
in  t arrowing.  They  are  in  a  better 
condition  to  give  a  large  milk  flow 
and  are  toned  and  loosened  up  by 
the  green  feed. 

After  farrowing  the  milk  flow  in- 
creases to  the  advantage  of  the  pigs. 
A  sow  on  pasture  and  three-fourths 
of  the  ordinary  grain  ration  will  do 
letter  than  a  whoie  grain  ration 
without  pasture. 

I  Alfalfa,  clover,  or  most  any  of  the 
green  pastures  give  slightly  more 
than  a  maintenance  ration.  Add  to 
this  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a 
lull  grain  ration  and  a  small  amount 
of  tankage,  and  you  have  r.  far  better 
growing  ration  for  pigs  after  weau- 
Lng  than  grain  alone,  at  a  much  less 

Green  feed  puts  growing  hogs  in 
dition  where  they  are  better  fit- 
o  put  on  size  and  meat.  Pasture 
gives  growing  pigs  a  chance  to 
:ise  and  develop  rugged  consti- 
s,  so  they  are  able  to  ward  off 
e.  Pigs  will  not  go  off  feed 
,y  so  quickly  when  on  pasture. 
An  acre  of  alfalfa  or  clover  will 
pasture  fifteen  to  twenty  shoats  and 
ten  or  twelve  broods  sows.  Rape, 
biue  grass  or  vetch  will  pasture  about 
the  same. 

No  one  or  two  forage  crops  can 
pe  suggested  for  a  large  amount  of 
territory,  owing  to  the  varied  amount 
of  rainfall  and  the  variety  o,f  cli- 
pates. 

I  Alfalfa  and  clover  are  probably  the 
■lost  widely  used  of  the  forage  crops 
gwing  to  their  adaptability  to  a  var- 
iety of  conditions.  Alfalfa  and  clover 
may  be  used  as  a  pasture  or  fed  dry 
in  racks.  In  pasturing  these  crops 
it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three  pens 
lir  fields  and  change  the  pigs  from 
one  to  another,  giving  part  of  the 
pasture  a  chance  to  grow.  The 
"value  of  pork  produced  from  an  acre 
fof  alfalfa  or  clover  is  from  fif- 
-five  dollars.  This  is 
more  than  the  hay  is  worth  unless  in 
(exceptional  cases. 

£  In  some  sections  blue  grass  is  used 
Jts  a  pasture,  but  is  not  equal  to  al- 
or  clover,  as  it  does  not  contain 
uch  protein  and  more  tankage 
meat  must  be  fed. 
s  and  oats  may  be  planted  in 
pring  and  are  ready  for  pasture 

first  of  August, 
•ley  and  winter  vetch  may  be 
d  in  the  fall  and  used  as  pas- 
in  early  spring,  or  hogged  off 
in  the  summer, 
may  he  planted  either  in  the 
ring  or  fall,  and  makes  good  pas- 
re  or  a  fairly  good  crop  to  hog  off. 
e  Is  a  very  common  plant  and 
be  seeded  early  in  the  Spring 
rly  pasture.   It  may  he  planted 
according    to    conditions,  for 
er  pasture  and  again  after  fall 
for  fall  pasture.   If  the  rainfall 
cient,  It  continues  good  pas- 
ntil  killed  by  severe  weather, 
us  co-operate  in    this  move- 
to  produce  more  forage  crops 
r  hogs,  in&  thus  In  benefiting 
ves,  help  our  nation  from  ever 
to  put  her  citizens  on  short 


DO  BEST  IF  FED 

ALL  THEY  WILL  EAT 
Jcient  ieed,  as  well  as  the  right 
Is  pointed  out  by  the  Ohio  Ex- 
lent  Station  as  essential  to  se- 
rapld  gains  in  hogs  and  a  de- 
ble  degree  of  fatness,  or  finish, 
»en  the  nogs  are  marketed.  Pigs 


that  gain  most  rapidly  generally 
bring  the  greatest  profits  because 
they  do  more  business  in  a  given 
time  and  Uiub  reduce  risk  and  over- 
head expenses.  Olten  they  are  mar- 
keted earner  anu  bring  a  higher 
price.  Quick  gains  generally  mean 
a  low  feed  requirement  for  a  pound 
of  gain. 

Hogs  gained  slightly  more  than  l1/^ 
pounds  daily  for  62  uays  in  one  test 
when  fed  all  they  would  consume 
without  waste  f  grounu  corn  mixed 
with  one-eightu  as  much  tankage. 
Other  hogs  given  tnree-fourths  of  a 
feed  gained  only  1 1-6  pounds  a  day 
and  required  four  pounus  more  grain 
for  100  pounds  gam  in  live  weight. 

Pigs  fed  heavily  in  dry  lot  feeding 
have  a  higher  market  value  per  pound 
than  others  given  a  light  ration.  An 
abundance  of  feed  for  the  hog  serves 
the  interests  of  botn  ;  roducers  and 
consumers  better  than  sc:  nty  rations 
do. 

 o  

HOW  TO  WIN  THF  WAR 

H.  B.  Joy. 

The  question  of  who  wins  the  war 
is  a  problem  of  endurance,  which  in 
turn  depends  on  the  food  supply.  It 
has  been  said  that  an  army  fights  on 
its  belly.  Evidently  it  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  the  fight  does  not  lag  for 
lack  of  our  support. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  very  emphatically 
pointed  out  that  food  animals  are  of 
more  consequence  than  grain.  While 
the  situation  is  serious,  it  also  offers 
the  best  means  of  rapid  solution 
through  the  production  of  hogs.  This 
class  of  livestock  reproduces  itself  in 
greater  numbers  than  any  other,  and 
the  finished  product  can  be  put  on  the 
market  in  the  shortest  time.  Assum- 
ing that  the  profit  on  hogs  was  no 
greater  than  on  other  kinds  of  meat 
animals,  yet  the  fact  that  the  capital 
invested  can  be  made  to  give  this  re- 
turn twice  a  year,  or  at  least  three 
times  in  two  years  should  be  a  strong 
argument  for  raising  hogs.  Many 
farmers  overlook  this  important  point 
in  regard  to  their  profits. 
.  This  country  is  exporting,  and  con- 
suming at  nome,  more  pork  products 
than  it  is  producing.  The  result 
will  be  felt  in  abnormal  prices  for 
pork  unless  the  surplus  in  grain  is 
marketed  through  an  increase  in 
animals.  The  amount  Qf  feed  in  the 
United  States  is  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  animais  we  now  have.  Thus 
there  are  only  two  possible  ways  to 
solve  the  hog  problem — and  conse- 
quently win  the  war.  They  are:  first, 
we  must  reduce  our  home  consump- 
tion; and,  second,  we  must  increase 
our  production  by  keeping  the  brood 
sow  on  the  farm. 

 o  

HEAVY  HOG  SLAUGHTER  IN 

BRITISH  ISLES 

Hogs  have  decreased  much  more 
than  any  other  class  of  livestock  in 
the  British  isles  according  to  officials 
figures  secured  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  Between  the  year 
1916  and  1917,  the  number  Qf  swine  in 
Ireland  decreased  26.4  per  cent;  in 
England  and  Wales  11.5  per  cent  and 
in  Scotland  9.5  per  cent. 

The  total  decline  was  over  600,000 
of  which  more  than  50,000  were  breed- 
ing sows.  These  figures  should  be  an 
added  stimulus  to  the  hog  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

 o  

BRITISH   HORSE  INDUSTRY 

The  effect  of  the 'war  on  the  horse 
industry  in  the  British  Isles  is 
strikingly  snown  in  figures  announced 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 
The  number  of  horses  in  England 
and  Scotland  increased  slightly  from 
1916  to  1917,  while  in  Ireland  there 
was  a  small  decrease. 

The  figures  show  a  striking  in- 
crease in  horses  used  for  agriculture 
and  a  decrease  in  the  number  used 
for  pleasure  and  in  mercantile  lines. 
In  1916  about  2,288,500  horses  were 
used  for  agriculture  and  in  1917  the 
number  had  increased  to  1,320,383, 
which  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total.  The  number  of  colts  decreased 
considerably,  indicating  less  breeding. 
 0  

One  benefit  of  the  war  is  that  It 
has  induced  consumers  to  study  foods 
and  food  values. 


The  Cure  for  a  Billion  Dollar  Waste 

'  |  AHIS  year — if  you  own  no  spreader,  you  are 
not  only  losing  out  on  the  bigger  yields 
and  profits  that  should  be  yours,  but  you  are  con- 
tributing to  a  billion-dollar  manure  waste,  and  stop- 
ping your  ears  to  the  world-call  for  food. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  in  scores  of  cases 
the  use  of  an  International  Harvester  spreader  has  added  to 
crops  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  spreader  in  one  year. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  the  new  No.  8  Low  Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century.  This  is  the  latest  International 
Harvester  spreader,  the  popular  2-horse,  light-draft,  narrow- 
box  machine  with  the  remarkable  new  spiral  wide-spread. 
For  the  small-to-average  farm  this  is  bound  to  be  the  spreader 
success  of  the  year.  Look  it  over  from  tongue  to  spiral,  see 
it  at  work,  and  you  will  agree  with  us. 

In  the  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines 
are  larger  spreaders  too,  with  disk  or  spiral  wide-spread,  all 
of  narrow,  easy-handling  width;  low,  of  remarkably  light 
draft,  strongly  and  simply  constructed.  Write  us  for  cat- 
alogues and  see  the  local  dealer  for  a  satisfactory  money- 
making  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century  spreader. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Portland,  Ore.  San  Francisco.  CaL  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


FIRST  ANNUAL  SALE  OF 

The  Southern  Idaho 
Short  Horn  Breeders 

AT  TWIN  FALLS,  IDA. 

McMASTERS  SALE  PAVALLION 

Tuesday,  Jan.  22,  1918 

40  HEAD  OF  REG.  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE  40 

Consisting  of  20  head  of  good,  thick  beefy  bulls 
and  20  head  of  females  of  the  right  type,  some  heavy 
in  calf  others  with  calves  by  side. 

The  consignment  carries  the  blood  of  White 
Hall  Sulton,  Villager,  Avondale,  St.  Valentine, 
Choice  Goods,  Young  Abbolsburn,  Babton  Diamond 
and  other  noted  sires. 

Cattle  are  consigned  by  H.  H.  Schildman,  J.  A. 
Gifford  and  J.  P.  Blakeley  of  Filer,  Idaho,  C.  A. 
McMaster,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho;  Leland  Bros.,  Wen- 
dell, Idaho;  and  others. 

C.  A.  McMASTER,  Sales  Manager, 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
E.  O.  Walter,  Buhl;  Idaho,  R.  R.  Clayton,  Jerome, 
Idaho;  Auctioneers. 
Write  Sales  Manager  for  Sale  Catalog. 


Please  mention  the  Utah  Farmer  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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POULTRY  WARRIORS  WILL 

HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
late  winter  and  early  spring  months. 

Kvery  farmer  is  urged  to  start  the 
hatcning  season  earlier  than  usual  this 
year,  either  by  incubation  or  natural 
metnods  if  tne  hens  will  sit  earlier. 

The  chickens  first  hatched  in  the 
spring  are  the  ones  that  are  largest 
in  the  summer,  that  mature  first  in 
the  fall,  and  that  lay  eggs  in  the  win- 
ter. Furthermore  they  are  the  ones 
that  will  want  to  sit  early  the  follow- 
ing spring  which,  in  turn,  will  hatch 
earlier  chickens — and  so  the  cycle 
will  continue.  On  the  contrary  chick- 
ens hatched  late  in  the  spring  do  not 
mature  until  so  late  in  the  fall  that 
they  will  not  become  winter  layers. 
They  will  not  sit  until  late  the  next 
spring,  and  so  another  cycle  of  late 
maturing,  late  laying  fowls  is  estab- 
lished. 

About  seven  months  are  required 
for  a  chicken  to  grow  to  maturity. 
During  that  period  of  growth  its  feed 
goes  to  the  making  of  bone,  flesh, 
feathers.  When  it  becomes  mature  its 
feed  goes  to  the  making  of  eggs  and 
the  hen  commences  to  lay.  If  a  bird 
matures  and  commences  laying  in  the 
lall  before  cold  weather  she  will  con- 
tinue laying  all  winter  if  properly 
cared  for.  Birds  that  are  still  grow- 
ing when  cold  weather  comes,  and  do 
not  mature  until  during  the  winter 
season,  will  very  rarely  commence 
laying  late  the  next  spring. 

The  early  hatched  chicken  has  a 
longer  growing  season,  before  cold 
weather.  It  has  more  time  in  which 
to  develop— simply  gets  an  earlier 
start — and  grows  larger.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  the  farm  flocks 
of  the  United  States  show  a  low 
average  weight  of  fowls  is  that  the 
cycle  of  late  hatching  has  become 
established.  That  custom  can  be  dis- 
placed and  early  hatching  established 
by  killing  off  the  late  hatched  birds 
and  retaining  only  the  earliest  hatch- 
ed birds  for  stock.  Once  the  cycle  of 
early  hatching  is  effected  it  will  per- 
petuate itself.  The  impulse  of  the 
early  hatched  chicken  to  sit  early  her- 
self and  produce  more  early  hatched 
chickens  having  the  same  impulse  will 
continue  on  and  on. 

Chickens  are  hurt  most  by  lice  in 
the  midsummer  months.  The  late 
hatched  chicken  has  not  had  time  to 
■become  large  or  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist such  attacks,  but  the  early 
hatched  chicken  has,  by  midsummer, 
grown  sufficiently  strong  and  hardy 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  lice.  Be- 
cause its  early  development  has  pre- 
ceded the  very  hot  weather,  the  early 
hatched  birds  are  more  apt  to  live 
through  the  summer. 

So  the  farmer  who  hatches  early 
does  these  things: 

Gets  more  chickens,  because  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  total  hatch 
will  live. 

Gets  more  actual  meat,  because 
more  chickens  will  live,  and  because 
they  will  weigh  more  at  maturity 
than  late  hatched  birds  will  weigh. 

Gets  more  eggs,  because  the  early 
hatched  pullets  win  lay  eggs  during 
the  winter  and  the  late  hatched  ones 
will  not. 

What  Poultry  Will  Do. 

Summing  up  the  situation,  these  are 
the  things  ior  the  farmer  to  do  in 
order  to  increase  poultry  production: 

Stop  marketing  for  meat  this  win- 
ter the  young  hens  and  pullets  that 
have  potential  egg  production  value 
next  year.  Save  stock  now  to  in- 
sure an  adequate  supply  of  layers  for 
next  spring. 

Start  the  hatching  season  earlier 
this  spring. 

Produce  infertile  eggs  after  hatch- 
ing season. 

Dispose  of  eggs  not  needed  for 
home  use  twice  a  week. 

Preserve  eggs  for  winter  use  at 
home  from  the  surplus  of  the  heavy 
laying  season. 

The  advantages  to  the  farmer,  In 
doing  these  things  will  be: 

First  and  fundamentally,  that  he  Is 
performing  a  patriotic  service  and 
helping  win  the  war.  He  will  also 
reduce  hlo  cost  of  living.  He  will 
have  more  stuff  to  sell.  He  will  make 
more  money. 


The  poultry  increase  must  come 
from  the  general  farms,  and  every 
farmer  must  do  his  part.  He  will  be 
turning  wasteage  into  food,  to  his  own 
profit,  and  he  will  be  helping  his 
country.  He  will  he  improving  his 
land  while  he  is  fighting  the  Kaiser. 
Ninety  pounds  of  manure  per  year  is 
produced  from  an  ordinary  fowl.  Not 
half  of  it  is  collected,  usually,  but 
even  upon  that  basis,  fifty  fowls  will 
give  at  least  a  ton  of  manure  that 
properly  used  is  as  valuable  as  com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

The  farmer  need  not  fear  overpro- 
duction of  poultry  and  eggs.  With  the 
maximum  production  urged — or  more 
— there  will  still  be  a  gap  of  many 
millions  of  people,  between"  the  total 
number  of  producers  and  consumers. 
The  increased  production  will  have 
the  effect  of  popularizing  poultry  food 
— making  it  available  to  many  people 
who  have  not  been  able  to  afford  it. 
And  yet,  production  cost  having  been 
so  low,  the  producer  will  have  a  good 
profit. 

The  greatest  poultry  increase  will 
be  in  chickens,  but  some  ducks  and 
geese  should  be  raised  on  most  farms. 
The  goose  grows  faster  than  any  other 
fowl,  and  both  geese  and  ducks  are 
fat  producers,  and  will  yield  porkfat 
substitutes  for  home  use.  Turkeys, 
the  most  difficult  fowls  to  raise,  should 
be  handled  extensively  only  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  bird  and 
have  large  range  for  them. 

Every  farm  must  have  poultry,  or 
more  poultry  this  year.  It  will  help 
win  the  war. 

Save  the  Hens. 

Thrifty  young  hens  and  pullets 
should  not  be  marketed  at  this  time 
or  during  the  winter  months.  They 
should  be  kept  for  stock  this  year, 
when  there  must  be  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  poultry  and  egg  supplies  as 
an  essential  part  qf  the  food  production 
campaign  which  must  be  carried  out 
if  we  are  to  win  the  war. 

Already  the  poultry  stock  of  the 
country  has  been  dangerously  reduced 
by  sales  of  pullets  and  young  hens 
during  the  late  summer  and  fall. 
These  have  been  eaten,  or  killed. 
Each  of  these  fowls  represented  a 
potential  egg  production  of  from  five 
to  twelve  dozen  eggs  this  year  and 
each  young  hen  marketed  for  food 
this  winter  may  mean  a  reduction  of 
this  year's  possible  egg  supply  to  that 
extent.  Farmers,  dealers,  shippers 
and  all  who  are  interested  in  poultry 
affairs,  are  urged  to  save  fowls  of 
producing  qualities  so  they  may  be 
on  hand  for  stock  in  the  early  spring. 

This  year  it  will  be  necessary  for 
poultry  to  be  produced  on  every  farm 
and  in  every  backyard  in  town,  where 
conditions  permit.  Farmers  who  have 
not  been  producing  poultry  must  do 
so  this  year,  and  those  who  have  been  ' 
producing  must  increase  the  number 
of  fowls  in  their  flocks.  By  this  gen- 
eral increase,  and  the  putting  away 
of  eggs  for  winter  use,  there  will  he 
millions  of  pounds  of  beef  and  pork 
released  for  use  in  Europe.  No  meat 
supply  can  be  increased  as  rapidly 
and  economically  as  poultry,  and  its 
increase,  so  far  as  food  reserves  for 
the  war  are  concerned,  will  be  almost 
as  valuable  as  though  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  animal  meat  stuffs  had 
been  quickly  obtained.  It  is  possible 
to  double  poultry  production  in  one 
year.  That  year  must  be  1918.  It  will 
help  win  the  war.  Raise  poultry  and 
do  your  part. 

•  o  

WHAT'S  A  ROOSTER  WORTH? 

This  year  many  farmers  will  wish  to 
introduce  new  blood  into  their  flocks 
of  poultry  by  purchasing  a  pure-bred 
cockerel  to  mate  with  a  few  of  their 
best  hens.  The  question  is  frequently 
asked,  "How  much  Bhould  I  pay  for  a 
good  cockerel?"  Farmers  with  a  sur- 
plus of  fine  quality  cockerels  are  often 
in  doubt  as  to  how  much  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  for  these  valuable  breed- 
ers. 

In  general  the  price  a  farmer  should 
pay  for  a  cockerel  is  determined  by  the 
quality  of  the  stock.  Some  breeders 
may  have  a  large  flock  of  cockerels 
which  they  expect  to  sell  for  broilers 
and  roasters  and  these  birds  can 
usually  be  purchased  at  priceB  as  low 
as  seventy-five  cents  or   one  dollar. 


ToBuy  FARMS  JsJsL1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


Fifty  barrel  flour  mill  located  in  good 
county  seat  of  Idaho.  No  other  mill 
within  50  mileB;  in  a  country  that 
raisea   lots    of   wheat.     Price  only 

$11,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


A    BARGAIN    FOR   A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $60.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


If  the  farmer  desires  a  bird  of  that 
type  he  should  not  pay  a  cent  more 
than  the  broner  price.  Of  course  the 
price  paid  does  not  determine  the 
quality  of  the  bird  and  the  buyer  gains 
nothing  by  paying  ten  dollars  for  a 
one  dollar  breeder.  However,  the 
breeder  with  the  flock  of  broilers  and 
roasters  may  have  been  doing  some 
careful  breeding  work  over  a  period 
at'  several  years.  He  follows  this  with 
careful  culling  until  the  twenty  or 
thirty  cockerels  he  offers  for  breeding 
are  the  pick  of  a  flock  of  several  hun- 
dred based  upon  his  ability  as  a  judge 
gained  through  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience. Then  the  select  cockerels 
may  be  worth  ten  dollars  each  or 
more  for  they  represent  wonderful 
possibilities  in  making  a  rapid  im- 
provement in  a  farm  flock  and  they 
are  worth  much  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  flock. 

The  farmer  with  surplus  cockerels 
for  sale  should  first  cull  thoroughly 
and  then  feel  free  to  ask  a  fair  price 
for  the  select  members  of  the  flock. 
He  should  not  expect  to  sell  birds  fit 
only  for  market  at  fancy  prices.  At 
the  same  time  if  the  flock  has  been 
carefully  culled  the  breeder  is  honest 
in  expecting  extra  good  prices  for  the 
best  of  the  birds.  There  is  always  a 
market  for  good  cockerels  of  any  of 
the  standard  breeds  and  this  is  es- 
pecially true  if  a  large  number  of 
/aimers  in  the  section  are  breeding 
the  same  kind  of  birds  that  you  own. 
Usually  they  will  prefer  to  buy  their 
birds  near  home  if  possible  and  this 
offers  the  farmer  a  chance  to  mak"; 
additional  money  on  his  purebred 
poultry  at  a  small  selling  expense. 
Of  course  if  the  breeder  has  a  large 
number  of  birds  of  quality  it  pays  to 
adverise  both  in  the  local  papers  and 
farm  journals.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  he  occasionally  needs  a  good 
breeding  cockerel  and  it  is  plausible 
to  suspect  that  a  large  number  of  the 
neighbors  will  be  prospective  custom- 
ers if  they  are  informed  that  there 
is  good  slock  for  sale  in  their  com- 
munity. There  are  many  poultry 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  have  in  the  Bear  River  valley 
some  of  the  finest  farms  there 
are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
Utah  which  we  can  sell  on  ten; 
years'  time  and  an  easy  payment , 
down,  ranging  in  price  from  $115 
to  $200  per  acre. 


We  have  lying  just  under  the  canal  1G0 
acres,  all  under  cultiration.  Thia^- 
property  has  been  farmed  for  a 
good  many  years  and  is  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  the  Bear  River" 
valley.    This  land  has  been  used, 
for  dry-farm  purposes,  although  it'' 
can  be  Irrigated  and  lies  in  ex- . 
cellent  shape  for  irrigation.  This 
property   can   be   exchanged  for? 
Salt  Lake  or  Davis  county  prop-, 
erty,  and  the   price    is   $75  per 
acre. 


40  acres,  without  improvements,  lying  liu 
the  same  neighborhood,  with  theg 
same  water  rights;  has  been  into 
sugar  beets  and  alfalfa.  The  places 
is  fenced  with  a  woven-wire  fence 
and  is  right  near  the  main  c  anal. 
This  property  we  are  holding  for 
$160  per  acre  and  will  accept, 
property  in  exchange. 


80-acre  farm,  with  an  eight-room  moderi^ 
house,  hot-water  heat,  bathroom' 
with  all  the  fixtures,  water  piped 
to  the  house  and  barn,  nice  lawn,; 
shade  trees,  hedge  fence,  good 
granary,  chicken  house,  hog' 
pens  and  other  outbuildings  too 
numerous  to  mention.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  exchanged  for  a 
smaller  place.  Price  $176  per 
acre. 


60  acres,  under  the  same  identical  conr.- 
ditions,  that  we  are  offering,  for 
the  same  price. 


We  are  offering  some  excellent  farms 
in  exchange  for  Salt  Laka 
City  or  Weber  county  property. 
These  farms  have  a  first-class 
water  right  In  the  Bear  River 
canal,  are  well  Improved,  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  right 
close  to  Tremonton,  one  of  tha 
best  towns  in  northern  Utah. 
These  places  are  strictly  adapted 
for  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  grain, 
fruit;  in  fact,  anything  that's 
grown  in  this  district.  Climatic 
conditions  are  good.  Water  for 
domestic  purposes,  modern  c 
veniences  and  accessibility  are 
good. 


In  Cache  valley  some  first-class  far 
all  irrigated,  water  for  dome 
purposes,  under  a  high  state 
cultivation. 


KIMBALL  A  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DKPARTME 


YOUR  INCUBATOR 

Should  soon  be  in  operation  for  best  results.  Tako 
no  chances,  get  the  leading-  hot  water  machines,  a 
Buckeve  or  Queen.  "Do  your  bit"  for  "Uncle  Sains" 
meat  supply.  Write  TODAY  I'm- Big  Free  Seed  and 
Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City 


SATURDAY,  JANUARY  12,  1918 


TUB  UTAH  PARMER 


(337)  16 


Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food! 


Feed  your  livestock 

COTTONSEED  OAKE 
AMD 

SOY  BEAN  OAKE 

The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  ua  for  prices 

Globe  Gram  &  Milling 
Co. 

802  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


IF  TOU  WANT  A  REAL 
AUTOMOBLE  BARGAIN 

Write    us  about  our  used  car 
snaps 

BUICKS  OLDSMOBLIES 
NATIONALS 
Easy  Terms 
RANDALL-DODD  AUTO  CO. 
Auto  Row 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


JOR  SALE 

"VICTOR'S  DEFENDER" 

2nd  Prize  Junior  Champion  boar 
_at  Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs.- 
1917. 

A  wonderful  hog  for  16  months 
old,  with  good  bone,  high  back, 
and  a  whale  for  his  age.  Is  in 
the  way  of  my  "Defenders"  sows. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  "De- 
fender" boars  for  sale.  Orders 
placed  now  for  spring  pigs. 

V.  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 

BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  registered  Holsteln  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age.  From  dams  producing 
604fc  and  607V6  lbs.  butter  In  one  year 
respectively.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
ous herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
over  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
at  farmers  prices. 

H.   H.  STIYER 
Buhl  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 

15  head  cf  Registered  Holstlne- 
Frleslan  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
head  of  grade  Holstlne  heifers. 


Buhl 


C.  H.  KR1EGH 


Idaho 


WHAT'S  A  ROOSTER  WORTH? 

(Continued  from  page  14) 
farmers  who  spoud  more  time  in  read- 
ing the  advertising  o,£  other  breeders 
than  they  do  in  reading  the  articles 
in  the  same  papers. 

When  buying  a  cockerel  it  pays  to 
remember  that  this  bird  is  going  to 
be  half  the  Hock.  Of  course  his  good 
points  will  be  reduced  if  mated  to 
poor  hens  but  if  aa  things  are  equal 
the  cockerel  will  be  about  fifty  per 
cent  in  determining  the  quality  of  the 
young  stock  raised  from  his  mating 
during  the  next  year.  Therefore  it 
pays  to  aim  at  sometning  and  not  just 
select  a  male  because  he  is  fairly  good 
looking.  If  you  are  aiming  at  egg 
production  there  are  many  reliable 
breeders  selling  trap-nested  stock 
who  can  guarantee  you  a  male  bird 
from  a  hen  in  the  two  hundred  egg 
class.  This  male  n.u  probably  not 
be  an  exhibition  bird  but  if  you  de- 
sire egg  production  he  is  the  kind  of 
cockeral  wnich  is  of  the  most  value. 
If  you  are  a  poultry  fancier  it  will  be 
necessary  to  know  the  pointg  of  a 
winner  and  i—e  cockerel  you  buy 
should  be  the  son  of  a  winning  bird 
and  should  possess  all  of  the  points 
of  "  prospective  winner. 

The  poultry  business  has  reacned  a 
stage  where  it  requires  more  thought 
and  skill  for  success  than  ever  before. 
We  can  now  make  more  or  lose  more 
on  our  birds  than  has  been  possible  in 
the  past.  The  best  of  men  in  the 
poultry  business  seem  to  know  the 
value  of  the  cockerel  with  vigor  and 
good  breeding  and  it  follows  that  the 
farmers  who  develop  the  best  paying 
flocks  will  be  the  men  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  pay  extra  good  prices  for 
quality  cockerels.  At  the  same  time 
they  must  be  sufficiently  informed  con- 
cerning quality  so  tnat  they  will  not 
injure  their  nocks  with  the  inferior 
bird  which  is  priced  at  more  than  it  is 
worth. — R.  G.  Kirby. 

 o  

YOUR    YEAR'S  READING 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  much 
of  the  difference  between  people  may 
be  tracted  to  the  character  o,t'  the  pa- 
pers, magazines  and  books  which  they 
read?  In  molding  character,  shaping 
habits  of  thought,  modifying  speech, 
and  imparting  information,  both  gen- 
eral and  such  as  relates  to  one's  own 
business,  the  written  word  is  far  more 
potent  than  the  spoken.  Nor  does  it 
influence  alone  the  inner  man;  it  has 
its  effect  upon  his  appearance,  his 
manner  of  dress,  his  relations  with 
his  fellow-men.  Someone  has  said: 
"Tell  me  wnat  a  man  reads,  and  I  will 
tell  you  what  he  is,"  and  he  would 
not  miss  it  very  often. 

The  selection  of  the  year's  reading 
matter  for  the  farm  home  is  a  matter 
of  much  more  importance  than  it  may  ■ 
appear  to  be,  and  especially  when 
there  are  young  folks  in  the  home. 
And  the  task  is  all  the  harder  be- 
cause of  the  great  mass  of  current 
reading  to  be  had  at  any  price  the 
subscriber  is  willing  to  pay.  To  our 
notion  there  are  two  or  three  points 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  when 
making  this  selection: 

First,  we  would  resolutely  reject 
sensatioiial  stuff,  whether  dailies, 
weeklies,  magazines  or  farm  papers. 
Why  pay  a  publisher  who  is  a,fter  your 
dollar  only  to  misinform  you,  stir  up 
your  prejudices,  give  you  wrong  im- 
pressions and  poison  the  minds  of 
your  children? 

Second,  we  would  reject  all  papers 
.and  magazines  wnich  play  up  scan- 
dals and  which    carry  sex-problem 
stories.    Fortunately,  the  number  of 
these  is  decreasing,  but  there  are  still 


200  Tons  Corn  Silage 

30  TONS  OF  ALFALFA,  30  LOADS  OF  STRAW 

All  in  first  class  shape,  must  be  fed  on  the  place, 
help  for  feeding  can  be  obtained,  shelter  or  shed  room 
provided. 

Three  Miles  North  of  Pleasant  Grove. 
A.  P.  WARNICK,  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


far  too  many.  They  Sppread  corrod- 
ing thoughts  which  are  as  destructive 
to  the  moral  fiber  as  disease  germs 
are  to  the  physical  tissue. 

Third,  we  would  scan  the  advertise- 
ments, and  refuse  to  subscribe  for  pa- 
pers which  carry  any  advertisements 
of  a  questionable  nature.  It  is  silly  to 
pay  a  publisher  lor  introducing  to  you 
some  scalawag  who  will  swindle  you. 

Fourth,  we  would  subscribe  for  only 
such  periodicals  as  are  clean,  whole- 
some, and  reflect  a  sane  and  hopeful 
view  of  life;  that  act  as  a  mental 
stimulant  as  well  as  impart  infor- 
mation worth  while. 

The  farm  house  which  receives  one 
good  daily,  to  give  in  brief  form  the 
principal  events  of  the  state,  nation 
and  world;  the  local  weekly,  to  give 
community  news;  one  or  more  maga- 
zines, not  the  purely  fiction  sort,  but 
which  bring  a  careful  digest  of  impor- 
tant happenings  interpreted  with  more 
care  than  is  possible  for  the  daily, 
and  one  or  more  farm  papers,  is  well 
supplied  with  current  reading  matter. 
When  to  these  are  added  some  stan- 
dard books  of  fiction,  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  science,  selected  with  care 
and  having  in  mind  the  tastes  of  the 
different  members  oj.  the  family,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  mental  food  at  hand 
for  the  long  winter  evenings. 

We  suggest  that  the  character  of 
the  farm  paper  should  be  scanned  as 
closely  as  the  character  o,f  the  dailies 
and  the  magazines.  There  are  all  sorts 
of  farm  papers,  and,  unfortunately, 
some  of  them  just  as  intemperately 
sensational  as  some  of  the  dailies. 
During  the  next  few  years  the  right 
sort  of  an  agricultural  paper  will  have 
greater  opportunities  to  render  real 
service  to  its  readers  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  wrong  sort  will  have 
greater  opportunities  to  do  harm.  The 
economic  proDlems  of  the  farmer  will 
become  more  and  more  preplexing  as 
the  war  continues,  and  he  would  do 
well  to  keep  clear  of  that  class  of 
farm  papers  that  are  editeu  solely 
from  the  business  office,  j^nd  that  are 
circulated  for  a  few  cents  or  for  noth- 
ing; and  especially  of  those  papers 
which  pander  to  shallow  thinkers  and 
pose  as  friends  of  the  farmer  by  sug- 
gesting sensational  political  action. 
All  such  are  simply  grinding  u^eir 
own  axes  at  the  farmer's  expense. — 
Wallace's  Farmer. 

 o  

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattie,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


AROUND    THt  CORNER. 

Around  the  corner  I  have  a  friend, 
In  this  great  city  that  has  no  end; 
Yet  days  go  by  and  weeks  rush  on, 
And  before  I  know  it  a  year  is  gone, 
And  I  never  see  my  old  friend's  face; 
For  Life  is  a  swill  and  terrible  race. 
He  knows  I  like  him  just  as  well 
As  in  the  days  when  I  rang  his  bell 
And  he  rang  mine.    We  were  younger 

then;  \  , 

And  now  we  are  busy,  tired  men — 
Tired  with  playing  a  foolish  game; 
Tired  with  trying  to  make  a  name. 
"To-morrow,"  I  say,  "I  will  call  on 

Jim, 

Just  to   show   that  I'm  thinking  of 
him." 

But  to-morrow  comes — and  to  morrow 
goes; 

And  the  distance  between  us  grows 

and  grows. 
Around    the    corner!  —  yet  miles 

away  . 

"Here's  a  telegram,  sir."   .    .  . 

"Jim  died  to-day!" 
And  that's  what  we  get,  and  deserve 

in  the  end, 
Around  the  corner,  a  vanished  friend. 

Charles  Hanson  Towne. 


DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  gired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 
Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


PATHFINDER  B0AR8 

I  have  a  few  choice  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 
weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  sired  by 
Klchards  Pathfinder  1st  Prize  and  Junior 
Champion  Utah  State  Fair  1917.  These 
boars  are  out  of  my  big  type  prolific 
sows.  Priced  to  sell  and  guaranteed  to 
please. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 

NOTICE 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
<&•  $2.60  to  $3.60  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Pro™   Utah 

$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull 

Age  8  months,  sire,  Romea  Aaggie 
Riverside  4th,  Dam,  Lady  Mercedes 
of  Cherry  Creek,  grand  daughter  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndiko  8th  the  $25,000 
bull. 

RULON   STRAT,   Spring   City,  Utah. 

FOR  SALE  AT  THE  KE8KO  FARM 

15  Registered  HEREFORD  BULLS, 
and  20  Registered  HEREFORD  HEIF- 
ERS bred  or  open. 

A  HAMPSHIRE  DOWN  RAM  lamb. 

Also  Registered  ANGORA  GOATS 
of  both  Sex. 

I  will  take  your  Liberty  B  nd  aa 
part  pay  on  the  above. 

Also  some  nice  MULSS. 

I  can  furnish  you  wit1!  grade  steers 
and  heifers  of  any  breed  if  you  will 
let  me  know  what  you  want. 

JAMES  G.  OLSHrJ 
Ephralm  Utah 


"An  honest  reputation  is  within  the 
reach  of  all  men;  they  obtain  it  by 
social  virtues  and  by  doing  their  duty. 
This  kind  of  reputation,  it  is  true,  is 
neither  brilliant  nor  startling,  but  it 
is  often  the  most  useful  for  happi- 
ness."— Duclos. 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 


EDISON'S  NEW  DIAMOND 

AMBEROLA 

Made  in  the  "Wizard's"  Laboratory 

FOR  USE  IN  YOUR  HOME.    Will  you  try  it. 


Model  50,  Edison  Diamond  Jlmbcrila 


CEE  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  page?    That  little  slip  of  paper  sent  to  an  Edison  dealer, 
with  your  name  and  address  on  it,  will  bring  to  your  home  Edison's  latest  model  Diamond 
Amberola,  the  wonderful  phonograph  with  the  GENUINE  DIAMOND  reproducer  point,  no 
loose  needles  or  any  thing  like  that  to  bother  with. 


one  has  to  learn  to  play  the  AmDerola.  It  is  as 
simple  to  operate  as  A,  B,  C.  It  will  give  you  any 
kind  of  music  you  like,  from  "rag"  to  grand  opera. 
And  be  sure  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  a  GENUINE 
EDISON  INVENTION,  made  in  the  great  Labora- 
tories of  Thomas  A.  Edison  at  Orange,  N.  J.  Every 
part  is  either  designed  by  Edison  himself  or  one  of  his 


most  trusted,  high-priced  assistants,  but  the  design  of  every 
part,  down  to  the  tiniest  screw,  is  O.K'd  by  Edison  him- 
self before  it  can  become  a  part  of  the  Amberola. 

Just  as  much  as  if  he  knew  you  personally,  Edison  wants 
you  to  have  one  of  his  marvelous  New  Diamond  Amberolas 
in  your  home.  In  this  way  you  may  know  that  it  is  all  that 
is  claimed  for  it.    This  will  be  done  on  an 


ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 


No  strings  to  this  offer.  No  red-tape.  First  you  will  want  to  get  fuV 
particulars  about  the  free  trial  and  especially  a  copy  of 

"A  MASTER  PRODUCT  OF  A  MASTER  MIND" 

The  Beautiful  Amberola  Booklet,  Illustrated  in  Natural  Colors 

When  you  receive  this  booklet,  select  from  it  the  model  Amberola  you 
prefer,  also  any  twelve  records  from  the  Blue  Amberol  Record  Catalog. 
Blue  Amberol  Records  are  almost  unwearable  and  unbreakable.  As 
soon  as  he  can  pack  and  ship  them,  the  dealer  will  send  the  Amberola 
and  records.  When  they  arrive  make  believe  they  are  yours,  then  you 
will  realize  what  wonderful  times  you  could  have  for  years  to  come  if 
they  actually  belonged  to  you.  No  need  for  either  young  folks  or  old 
folks  to  go  out  for  entertainment,  no  more  dull  evenings. 

Unless  you  are  already  the  owner  of  a  New  Edison  Diamond 
Amberola,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  you  should  not  take 
advantage  of  this  offer.  You  will  at  least  have  three  days  of  delightful 
music  in  your  home,  and  the  dealer  will  consider  his  time  and  money 
well  spent,  because  he  knows  that,  once  you  hear  it,  you  will  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  the  Amberola.  The  sooner  you  send  the  coupon, 
the  Jitter  chance  you  will  have  of  getting  the  model  Amberola  and 
the  records  you  prefer. 


SOME  AMBEROLA  MUSIC 

The  records  listed  below  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  the  kind  of 
music  you  can  have  with  the  Amberola.  Look  over  the  list.  We 
are  sure  you  will  find  many  of  your  favorites. 


SACRED 

Flee  as  a  Bird 

Hark!  Hark!  My  Soul 

Is  My  Name  Written  There 

1  Surrender  All 

I  Will  Sing  of  My  Redeemer 

Looking  This  Way 

Lord.  I'm  Coming  Home 

O  Come.  All  Ye  Faithful 

The  Palms 

Softly  and  Tenderly 

NEGRO  MELODIES 

Dinah 

Kentucky  Babe 
My  Little  Cotton  Dolly 
Ma  Pickaninny  Babe 
Old  Folks  at  Home 

VOCAL  QUARTETS 

Call  to  Arms 
Lorena 

Old  Black  Joe 

Owl  in  the  Old  Oak  Tree 

Perfect  Day 

Quartet  from  Rigoletto 

When  the  Corn  i»  Waving 

ORCHESTRA 

Blue  Danube  Waltz 
Somewhere  a  Voice  is  Calling 
Teddy  Bears'  Picnic 
Whispering  Flowers 


RECITATIONS 

An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine 
Finch's  The  Blue  and  the  Gray 
Lasca 

Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's 
Sheridan's  Ride 

BANDS 

Gladiator  March 
Laughing  Love 
Night  of  Gladness  Waltz 
Old  Comrades'  MarchJ 
Rienzi  Overture 
Skaters'  Waltz 

Spirit  of  Independence  March 
Tambour  der  Garde  Overture 

VOCAL  DUETS 

Somewhere  a  Voice  is  Calling 

Sympathy — The  Firefly 

Home  to  our  Mountains — 11  Trovatore 

Miserere — 11  Trovatore 

When  I'm  Gone  You'll  Soon  Forget 

Whispering  Hope 

VICTOR  HERBERT 

ORCHESTRA 

Dream  Melody— Intermezzo— Naughty 

Marietta 
Red  Mill  Selections 
Ruy  Bias  Overture 


TALKING  AND  SINGING 

Aunt  Dinah's  Golden  Wedding 
Funny  Doings  at  Sleepy  Hollow 
My  Uncle's  Farm 
Turkey  in  the  Straw  Sketch 

INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 

Jocelyn-Berceuse  (Violoncello) 

A  Dream  (Comet) 

Humoreske  (Violin) 

Mediation — Thais  (Violin) 

Mocking  Bird,  Fantasia  (Xylophone) 

Nightingale  (Piccolo) 

The  Rosary  (Comet) 

INSTRUMENTAL  TRIOS 

Love  and  Devotion 
Love's  Old  Sweet  Song 
Titl's  Serenade, 
Sweetest  Story  Ever  Told 

VOCAL  MEDLEYS 
Favorite  Airs  from  The  Beggar  Student 

Famous  Songs  in  Irish  Plays 
Favorite  Airs  from  Patience 
Songs  of  Other  Days 
Songs  We  Used  to  Sing  in  Dilie  Land 

BELLS 

Dancing  on  the  House  Top 
First  Heart  Throbs 
Light  as  a  Feather 
Little  Flatterer 


PROUDFIT  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY,  OGDEN,  UTAH 


IDAHO 
ALBION— E.  M.  Snodgrass 
BI.ACKFOOT— T.  A.  Hayes 
ROISE — Sampson  Music  Co. 
BUHL— C.  V.  Boring  Drug  Co. 
BURLEY — Paulson  Jewelry  Co. 
CALDWELL— Sutton    &  MC- 
Artor 

DRIGOS— James  F.  Griggs 
FMMITT— W.  J.  Easton 
FILER — F.  E.  Drake 
ITAILEY— J.  J.  Tracy 
IDAHO  FALLS — Alma  Marker 
IDAHO  FALLS — Geo.  M.  Scott 
KIMBERLEY— Btowes 
Pharmacy 


EDISON  DEALERS  WHO  GIVE  FREE  TRIALS 


POC 
PRE 
ST. 


MALAX)—  B.  B.  Davis 
MT.    HO M  K    K.  J.  I'illiner 
MONTPELIER— Thor  C. 

Nielsen 
NAMPA— Tom  Poole 

CATELLO— H.  H.  Whittlesey 
ESTON— Foss  Bros. 
ANTHONY— Ashcraft 
Jewelry  Co. 
SODA  SPRINGS— C.  A.  Plar 
TWIN  FALLS — Colwell  & 
Spargur 
UTAH 

BINGHAM  CANYON— M.  L, 
James 

BRIGHAM  CITY— Hansen 
Furniture  Co. 


CEDAR  CITY— Leigh  Furni- 
ture Co. 
FAIR  VIEW— Chas.  Peacock 
LOGAN— Harris  Music  Co. 
MANTI-W,  M.  Taylor 
MONROE— Monroe  Drug  Co. 
OGDEN— Proudflt  Sporting 

Goods  Co. 
PANQUITOH — Elko  Pharmacy 
PARK  CITY— Paul  Bros  & 

Wilson 
PAYSON— C.  E.  Smith 
SALT    LAKE    CITY— Keith 

O'Brien  Co. 

COLORADO 
GRAND  JUNCTION— H.  W. 
Vorbeck 


WYOMING 
KEMMERER— Kemmer  Hdw. 

and  Furniture  Co. 
ROCK  SPRINGS— Henry  Chlpp. 
AFTON— Burton  Mercantile  Co. 

NEVADA 
ELKO — Dupont  Pharmacy 
ELY— Ira  J.  McKnight 
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WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRES     N  MARGIN 
BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TC  '.AREST 
EDISON  DEALER 

Pleate  tend  me  the' A  mbetola  Book  and  particulars  about  tiour  FREE  TRIAL 
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A  Message  to  The  Farmers  of  Utah 

From  The  Governor  of  Our  State 

Simon  Bamberger 


I AM  very  grateful  to  the  Utah  Farmer  for  this  opportun- 
ity to  express  to  the  farmers  of  Utah  personally  and  in 
behalf  of  the  State  of  Utah  my  appreciation  of  the  wonder- 
ful service  they  performed  for  the  state  and  nation  in  their 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  state  and  nation  for  increased 
crop  production  during  the  past  year. 

After  a  long,  hard  winter,  with  prospects  not  the 
brightest  for  a  successful  harvest  season,  the  farmers  of 
Utah  were  asked  to  do  their  utmost  to  increase  the  culti- 
vated area  of  the  state  and  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre. 
When  the  people  of  the  United  States  went 
to  the  war  with  the  imperial  government  of 
Germany  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  liberty- 
L  loving  American  farmer  was  clear.  The 
brave  soldiers  were  to  fight  for  freedom  on 
the  battle-field,  but  it  was  the  farmers  in  the 
wheatfields  on  whom  the  armies  of  freedom 
depended  in  order  that  they  might  wage  a 
victorious  struggle.  Throughout  the 
United  States  the  farmers  responded  en- 
thusiastically, but  nowhere  was  the  re- 
sponse so  wonderful  as  in  Utah. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pealed to  the  farmer  to  aid  in  the  battle  for 
liberty.  Your  governor  transmitted  this 
appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Utah.  The  Utah 
farmer  heard  the  appeal,  raised  a  flag  on 
his  farm  and  went  to  work.  New  ground 
v  was  broken.  New  crops  were  planted  and 
a  wonderful  harvest  was  reaped.  No  state 
in  the  union  showed  such  an  increase  in  cul- 
tivated area,  or  such  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre. 

That  was  the  record  of  the  farmer  for  1917  in  crop 
production.  Not  alone  in  the  production  of  foodstuffs  did 
the  Utah  farmer  take  the  lead.  He  helped  materially  in 
swelling  the  wonderful  contribution  that  Utah  made  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  he  magnificiently  oversubscribed  two 
big  issues  of  Liberty  Loan  bonds.  The  patriotism  of  the 
Utah  farmer  is  not  passive.  Farmer  boys  from  Utah 
ha 


SIMON  BAMBERGER 
Governor  of  Utah. 


lave  already  reached  the  battlefields  in  Europe  and  others 


will  follow  soon.  They  may  be  depended  upon  to  find 
the  shortest  road  to  Berlin  and  peace. 

The  record  of  Utah  for  1917  is  so  good  that  we  will 
find  it  difficult  to  surpass  it  in  1918,  but  surpass  it  we  must 
for  there  is  only  one  place  for  Utah  and  that  is  in  front 
ranks. 

There  are  indication  thus  early  in  the  season  that 
augur  well  for  the  success  of  the  Utah  farmer  during  the 
coming  season.     The  long  mild  fall  gave  the  farmer  the 
opportunity  to  harvest  all  of  his  late  crops  and  to  do  more 
fall  plowing  than  has  ever  been  done  hereto- 
fore in  the  history  of  Utah.  Until  a  few  days 
ago  the  worry  of  the  farmer  was  whether  or 
not  sufficient  moisture  would  be  stored  in 
the  hills  during  the  winter  to  provide  water 
for  next  season's  crops.    The  million-dollar 
snow  storms  of  the  past  few  days  have  re- 
lieved the  farmer  of  that  concern. 

The  farmers  of  Utah  in  my  judgment 
should  now  make  their  plans  for  the  spring 
planting.  They  should  arrange  to  increase 
the  area  under  cultivation  to  the  absolute 
limit  and  they  should  plant  crops  that  will 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of  foodstuffs 
for  the  armies  of  the  democracies  of  the 
world.  Each  farmer  has  many  problems — 
problems  of  which  many  of  us  have  little  un- 
derstanding. Now  is  the  time  to  work  out, 
theoretically  at  least,  these  problems.  Ar- 
rangements should  now  be  made  for  seed, 
for  farm  implements  and  for  the  handling 
of  a  mass  of  other  agricultural  detail. 
Above  all  each  farmer  should  now  resolve 
to  raise  a  little  more  foodstuffs,  a  little  more  livestock,  and 
add  a  little  more  to  the  production  of  the  nation  than  he 
did  last  year. 

The  nation  expects  Utah  to  do  her  duty.  LTtah  ex- 
pects each  citizen  to  do  his  duty.  The  duty  of  the  farmer 
of  Utah  to  the  state  and  nation  is  probably  a  little  more 
important  than  that  of  any  other  citizen.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  farmer  will  not  fail  the  state  and  nation 
in  this  crisis. 
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Beet  Culture;  Its  Relation 

to  Soil  and  Rotation 


A.  C.  Maxson. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
acreage  of  sugar  beets  has  been  grown 
in  northern  Colorado  for  the  past  15 
or  16  years,  the  realtion  of  this  crop 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  seems  to  be 
little  understood  or  appreciated.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  those  countries 
where  sugar  beets  have  been  grown 
for  any  number  of  years  produce 
larger  yields  of  all  other  crops  than 
we  do.  It  would  be  assuming  too  much 
to  attribute  all  this  difference  to  the 
growing  of  beets,  however,  the  farm- 
ers of  those  countries  consider  the 
sugar  beet  a  necessary  crop  because 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  benefit  de- 
rived from  its  cultivation. 

With  the  exception  of  alfalfa,  the 
sugar  beet  is  the  most  important 
crop  we  have  when  conisdered  in  the 
light  of  its  relation  to  soil  fertility. 
Unlike  alfalfa,  beets  do  not  add  any 
element  of  plant  food  to  the  soil,  how- 
ever, the  statement  that  they  are 
much  harder  on  the  soil  than  other 
crops  is  incorrect. 

As  compared  with  a  crop  of  50 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  aver- 
age crop  of  sugar  beets  removes  less 
nitrogen  and  phosphorous  and  about 
1V2  times  as  much  potash  from  the 
soil.  If  the  beet  tops  and  the  by- 
products of  the  sugar  factory  are  fed 
to  stock  and  the  manure  tnus  pro- 
duced applied  to  the  fields,  beets  are 
not  as  hard  on  the  soil  as  wheat. 

In  considering  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  growing  or  sugar  beets  we 
must  give  due  credit  to  the  deep  plow- 
ing required,  the  thorough  cultivation 
and  the  deep  rooting  habit  of  the 
crop,  but  what  I  want  especially  to 
emphasize  is  that  the  beet  crop  pro- 
duces large  quantities  of  cheap  feed 
which  can  be  used  in  the  production 
of  manure  with  which  to  enrich  our 
fields. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  if  the  farmer 
is  to  derive  any  benefit  from  this 
manure  that  it  musv  be  produced  on 
the  farm.  With  this  end  in  view  the 
management  of  the  Longmont  factory 
has  worked  out  a  system  of  pulp  dis- 
tribution, the  main  object  of  which  is 
to  induce  farmers  and  others  to  feed 
on  the  farms  and  not  in  the  feed 
lots. 

While  the  large  feeder  may  oppose 
a  system  of  this  kind,  the  factory 
people  should  do  all  in  their  power  to 
have  the  manure,  produced  by  the 
feeding  of  the  pulp  and  other  by- 
products of  the  sugar  factory,  pro- 
duced on  the  farms. 

The  allotment  of  pulp  this  year  is 
5  tons  per  acre  of  beets.  This  gives 
a  farmer  growing  20  acres,  100  tons  or 
about  enough  roughage  to  finish  20 
head  of  steers.  Figuring  the  average 
feeding  period  as  100  days,  this  num- 
ber of  steers  should  produce  not  far 
from  60  tons  of  manure,  enough  to 
cover  10  acres  at  the  rate  of  6  tons 
to  the  acre.  This  amount  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  using  straw  in 
the  feed  lot. 

No  other  farm  product  Is  as  variable 
in  composition  and  value  as  manure. 
•It  varies  with  the  kind  of  animal, 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal, 
the  feed  fed,  the  kind  and  amount  of 
litter  it  contains  and  tne  manner  in 
which  it  is  preserved. 

Any  valuation  piaced  upon  manure 
must  necessarily  be  an  approximation 
only.  What  seems  to  be  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  is  given  in  a  bulletin  of 
the  N.  Y.  Cornell  Station.  The  author 
bases  his  figures  on  the  value  of  the 
plant  food  in  the  manure  of  well  fed 
animals  given  enough  bedding  to  keep 
them  reasonably  clean.  It  is 
stated  that  a  ton  of  sheep 
manure  is  worth  $3.30;  a  ton  of  hog 
manure  $3.29;  a  ton  of  horse  manure 
$2.21;  a  ton  of  calf  manure  $2.18;  a 
ton  of  cow  manure,  $2.02.  Using  the 
same  value  used  in  this  bulletin  for 
the  nitrogen,  phosphorous  and  potash 
in  our  manure  and  the  per  cents  of 
these  elements  which  Prof.  Headden 
of  the  Agricultural  College  found  In 


cattle  manure  collected  about  Fort 
Collins  and  assuming  that  there  are 
10,000  head  on  the  farms  about  Long- 
mont, the  manure  produced  would  be 
worth  $69,000.00. 

A  valuation  of  manure  based  upon 
the  plant  food  it  contains  is  apt  to  be 
misleading  as  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  physical  effect  upon  the 
soil,  nor  the  effect  upon  the  number 
and  activity  of  the  soil  bacteria.  It 
appears  that  with  us  these  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  plant  food1 
added  to  the  soil.  Our  experiment 
field  at  Longmont  shows  that  the  in- 
creased yield  of  sugar  beets  due  to 
manure  is  2.75  tons  per  acre  greater 
than  that  resulting  from  an  appli- 
cation of  commercial  nitrogen  and 
phosphorous  in  quantities  similar  to 
the  amounts  of  these  elements  in  the 
manure.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  effects  of  the  manure 
are  only  partially  felt  the  first  season 
but  are  extended  over  several  years. 

While  a  great  deal  may  be  expected 
from  the  manure  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased yield?,  still  its  full  value  is 
not  realize!  unless  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  systematic  rotation. 

The  practice  of  rotating  crops  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  principals  of 
agriculture  and  when  properly  plan- 
ned, results  in  greater  yields  and  the 
conservation  of  soil  fertility. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relation 
of  any  crop  to  crop  rotation  we  must 
be  familiar  with  the  principles  under- 
lying this  practice  and  to  which  all 
rotation  should  conform.  Briefly 
stated,  they  are: 

(1)  All  rotations  should  include  a 
money  crop  which  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal crop  each  year. 

(2)  Crops  should  be  rotated  so  as 
to  keep  the  soil  in  the  best  mechanical 
condition. 

(3)  In  arid  countries  rotations 
should  be  arranged  to  make  the  most 
e  conomical  use  of  water. 

(4)  A  cultivated  crop  should  be 
included  in  all  rotations. 

(5)  An  even  distribution  of  labor 
should  be  secured  by  rotation. 

(6)  Deep  and  shallow  rooting 
crops  should  alternate. 

(7)  Some  leguminous  crops  should 
be  grown. 

(8)  Farm  manure  should  be  used 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

(9)  Humus  producing  and  humus 
consuming  crops  should  alternate. 

(10)  All  rotations  should  include 
some  crop  which  produces  feed  for 
livestock. 

The  sugar  beet  fits  into  rotations 
better  than  most  crops. 

In  it  we  have  a  money  crop,  if  pro- 
perly handled. 

The  deep  plowing  and  thorough 
cultivation  essential  to  best  results 
very  materially  improve  the  mechani- 
cal condition  of  the  soil. 

The  growing  of  sugar  beets  extends 
the  irrigation  period  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  growing  season,  thus  re- 
lieving the  heavy  draft  upon  the  early 
water  which  would  result  from  ex- 
clusive grain  growing. 

In  the  sugar  beet  we  have  a  culti- 
vated crop  well  adapted  to  our  heavy 
soils  where  the  potato  is  not  consider- 
ed a  good  crop. 

The  planting  and  harvesting  of 
sugar  beets  come  at  times  of  the  year 
when  other  crops  are  either  planted 
or  harvested,  thus  equalizing  the  labor 
on  the  farm. 

As  compared  with  the  grains  and 
potatoes,  the  sugar  beet  is  a  com- 
paratively deep  rooting  crop  and 
should  alternate  with  them. 

Sugar  beets  respond  freely  to  man- 
ure. In  fact,  stubble  ground  manured 
produced  the  highest  priced  crop  on 
our  rotation  field  as  an  average  of  six 
years. 

I  have  already  shown  that  beets 
produce  large  quantities  of  cheap 
feed  for  live  stock  which  can  very 
profitably  be  converted  into  manure 
with  which  to  enrich  our  fields. 


Electricity's  Part 


Have  you  stopped  to  consider  what  Elec- 
tricity means  to  America  in  this  war? 

It  turns  the  wheels  of  nearly  a  million  fac- 
tories; lightens  the  labor  in  ten  million 
homes,  brings  ease  and  comfort  into  the 
daily  lives  of  a  hundred  million  people. 

In  helping  to  carry  on  the  great  war  the 
Electrical  Industry  is  "doing  its  bit."  Tire- 
less, day  in  and  day  out,  the  Electrical  men 
of  the  nation  are  marshaling  the  forces  of 
heat,  light  and  power  for  the  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  of  our  factories, 
farms,  mines  and  homes. 

*The  Utah  Power  &  Light  Company  is  es- 
pecially fortunate  in  being  able  to  render 
a  double  service  to  the  great  territory  it 
serves  and  to  the  nation.  By  utilizing  the 
water  power  of  mountain  streams,  which 
would  otherwise  be  totally  wasted,  this  Com- 
pany has  generated  during  the  present  year 
over  500,000,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electrical 
energy.  In  turning  the  wheels  of  industry, 
in  operating  irrigation  systems,  and  in  its 
service  in  the  factories  and  homes  of  Central 
and  Northern  Utah,  Southern  Idaho  and 
Western  Colorado,  the  vast  quantity  of 
electric  power  has  actually  saved  this  year 
1,00,000  tons  of  coal  for  use  in  those  sections 
of  the  country  where  hydro-electrical 
energy  is  not  available. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  enjoyed  a 
splendid  co-operation  from  our  customers 
which  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  adequate,  efficient  and 
economical  electric  service. 

Whatever  your  part  in  the  grim  struggle  in 
which  our  country  is  engaged,  you  will  find 
Electricity  your  willing  and  tireless  ser- 
vant, at  all  times  adding  to  the  efficiency  of 
your  work  by  its  saving  of  money,  time  and 
effort. 
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More  Wheat  For  Utah 

By  George  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agronomy,  Utah  Agricultural 

College. 


December  Weather  In  Utah 

Thomas  A.  Blair,  Observer,  Weather  Bureau. 


Great  Britain  and  France  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  a  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war.  Therefore  what- 
ever added  strength  the  Allies  get, 
they  must  get  from  the  United  States. 
Since  it  takes  a  long  time  to  train 
armies,  America  cannot  take  any 
great  part  in  waging  the  actual  bat- 
tles before  mid-summer,  perhaps  not 
before  the  spring  of  1919.  She  can, 
however,  be  of  great  help  otherwise. 
Soon  our  new  merchant  ships  should 
begin  to  count  against  the  submarine. 
Important,  however,  as  is  shipbuild- 
ing and  the  sending  of  soldiers  to 
Europe,  it  is  none  the  less  vital  to 
supply  with  food  the  armies  now 
fighting.  In  fact,  it  may  be  more  im- 
portant, for  poorly-nourished  men 
cannot  long  endure  the  strain  of 
trench  warfare. 

Now  it  so  nappens  that  the  greatest 
food  want  in  France  today  is  wheat. 
This  we  must  largely  supply1.  What 

:  is  so  important  because  it  is  both  a 
convenient  and  a    nutritious  ration. 

I  It  is  convenient  because  it  is  so 
easily  handled  both  before  and  after 
grinding.  It  does  not  spoil  so  readily 
as  corn  when  stored  in  large  quantit- 
ies, as  in  ship  loads  for  example. 
Moreover,  bread  made  from  wheat  is 
highly  nutritious  and  is  more  delicious 
to  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  than 
other  breads.  This  is  rather  import- 
ant, for  men  thrive  best  only  on  that 
which  they  like. 

A  Short  Wheat  Crop 
How  comes  it  that  Britain  and 
France  are  more  dependent  on  us 
than  in  times  of  peace?  First,  the 
1917  wheat  crops  that  usually  supply 
these  countries — those  of  India, 
Egypt,  Argentina,  and  Australia — 
were  abnormally  poor.  becondly, 
America  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Allies.  Thirdly,  the  enormous 
Russian  wheat  crop  cannot  reach 
France  or  England  because  the  Cen- 
tral Empires  control  all  Russian  out- 
lets by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 
Fourthly  and  finally,  France  and 
Britain  have  turned  such  a  large  part 
of  their  resources  into  emergency  in- 
dustries, such  as  munition  manufac- 

■  turing,  that  their  own  food  production 
has  been  sadly  disturbed. 

America   Must  Feed  the  Allies 
Manifestly,  then,  the  United  States 

''must  furnish  all  this    extra  wheat. 

'Since  our  1917  crop  was  only  slightly 

•better  than  normal,  it  is  necessary 

.  to  economize.  This  we  are  already 
doing.    We  must  also  increase  our 

.  production.    Utah  has  been  requested 

}to  increase  her  1918  crop  by  one  mil- 
lion bushels.    Just  what  this  means 

Mb  clear  when  it  is  known  that  in  the 
ordinary  year  Utah  produces  between 
six  and  seven  millions  of  bushels. 
An  extra  million  of  bushels  then 
means  an  increase  of  about  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh. 

This  increase,  if  increase  is  to  be 
made  at  all,  will  be  made  largely  by 
Increased  planting.  The  fertility  of 
the  land  cannot  be  markedly  in- 
creased in  a  single  season.  Besides, 
the  seed  used  this  year,  if  there  be 
any  difference  at  all,  is  poorer  than 
•eed  of  ordinary  years.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  unusually  high 
price  of  the  winter  of  1916-17  caused 
farmers  to  sell  out  more  completely 
than  usual.  This  left  good  seed 
scarce  in  these  localities  where  no 
special  lot  is  saved  for  seed. 

Increase  Wheat  Acreage. 
There  remains  then  only  increased 


acreage  as  a  method  of  markedly  in- 
creasing wheat  production.  In  Utah 
this  is  peculiarly  difficult,  because 
two-thirds  of  the  crop  is  winter 
grain  There  was,  however,  consid- 
erable extra  acreage  planted  last  fall. 
Not  only  can  nothing  now  be  done 
to  increase  this  acreage  of  fall-planted 
wheat,  but  very  little  can  be  done  to 
increase  acre  yields.  Of  course  extra 
protection  against  fire,  animals,  and 
migratory  pests,  such  as  birds  and 
grasshoppers,  .will  conserve  the  crop. 
This,  however,  can  in  no  way  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  means  o,f  increasing 
the  production — it  merely  prevents 
waste.  How  then  may  an  increase  be 
brought  about? 

At  the  disposal  of  Utah  farmers  are 
two  methods  of  increasing  production 
of  spring  wheat.  These  are  by  plant- 
ing acres  not  hitherto  sown  to  spring 
wheat,  and  by  taking  added  care  with 
seed  and  seedbed,  thereby  encourag- 
ing greater  acre  yields.  Small  grains 
might  be  made  otherwise,  but  the  two 
ways  already  named  are  by  all  odds 
the  greatest  opportunities. 

Additional  spring  wheat  areas  may 
be  secured  by  using  land  that  is  not 
ordinarily  cropped  and  by  sowing  to 
wheat  acres  that  ordinarily  grown 
other  crops.  This,  however,  is  not  so 
simple  as  it  seems  at  first.  Most 
spring  grain  is  irrigated  in  Utah,  but 
it  has  been  long  advocated  that  wheat 
should  pass  to  unirrigated  lands. 
Spring  Wheat  on  Dry  Land 

The  natural  query  at  this  point  is 
whether  or  not  spring  grain  may  be 
grown  on  the  dry-farm.  Although 
winter  grain  out  yields  that  planted 
in  spring  on  the  dry  land,  spring  grain 
may  be  grown  profitably.  This  will 
of  course  be  on  areas  that  for  some 
reason  were  not  fall-planted.  There 
is  always  considerable  land  left  over 
because  of  delayed  plowing  or  other 
unavoidable  mishaps.  »  Last  spring 
part  of  such  areas  were  spring  planted 
to  Sonora,  Marquis,  or  Kubanka 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
i,      January  14,  1918. 

The  mild  weather  which  character- 
ized last  November  in  this  state  con- 
tinued even  more  markedly  through- 
out December,  which  was  the  warm- 
est December  since  state  wide  re- 
cords began,  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  being  in  1906,  when  the  average 
temperature  was  33.3  degrees,  as  com- 
pared with  36.4  degrees  this  year. 
This  month's  average  was  only  slight- 
ly less  than  the  normal  for  March. 
The  departures  were  generally  great- 
est in  the  northern  half  of  the  state, 
and  at  several  points  they  exceeded 
13  degrees.  In  general  the  first 
thirteen  days  of  the  month  were  cool- 
er than  the  remainder,  the  lowest 
temperatures  occuring  most  frequent- 
ly on  the  11th,  and  the  highest  on  the 
19th.  The  only  station  reporting 
temperatures  below  zero  was  Black's 
Fork  in  Summit  county  at  an  ele- 
vation of  8775  ,feet. 

Precipitation  was  every  where  light, 
and  there  was  practically  none  in  the 
area  drained  by  the  Colorado  river 
and  its  tributaries.  The  greater  part 
of  the  moisture  fell  as  rain,  and  there 
was  no  lasting  snow  cover  except  in 
the  mountain  districts.  The  snowfall 
was  the  lightest  that  has  fallen  in 
December  since  1900. 

Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  ground  remained  unfrozen, 
and  plowing  continued  throughout 
the  month  with  some  seeding  of 
wheat.  Where  the  moisture  was  suf- 
ficient winter  grain  continued  grow- 
ing and  was  in  good  condition,  but 
in  much  of  the  state  the  ground  re- 
mained too  dry  for  germination  or 
growth.  In  some  sections  buds  of 
fruit  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  were 
developing  and  grass  starting.  Live- 
stock were  much  favored  by  the 
warm  weather  and  maintained  a  good 
condition  with  practically  no  feeding. 
The  mountain  stock  ranges  remained 
open  to  considerable  elevations,  and 
desert  ranges  were  good,  but  the  lack 
of  snow  kept  stock  from  ranging  ,far 


Hints  On  Economical 

Meat  Production 

John  T.  Caine  III,  Director  of  Extension  Division,  Utah  Agricultural  College. 
Address  Delivered  at  American  National  Livestock  Association. 


The  World  War  has  brought  about 
great  changes  in  the  livestock  busi- 
ness, just  as  it  has  in  many  others. 
Some  of  these  changes  such  as  the 
increase  in  prices  for  livestock  pro- 
ducts work  out  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dustry. From  all  sides  during  the 
last  year  entreaties  and  commands 
have  come  to  increase  meat  produc- 
tion. We  were  told  and  are  told  now, 
it  must  be  done.  The  stockmen  have 
responded  and  by  this  shown  their 
loyalty.  Now,  however,  this  call  for 
increased  meat  production  can  not 
be  so  easily  met  for  new  conditions 
and  new  laws  have  to  be  considered. 
Labor  is  sure  to  be  short  and  the 
new  homestead  law  is  sure  to  materi- 
ally decrease  the  range  for  the  next 
few  years.  If  as  is  the  case  at  present 
the  range  is  practically  all  taken  and 
most  of  it  put  to  beneficial  use,  then 
the  cutting  down  of  the  grazing 
area  must  cut  down  the  production 
of  meat.  If  we  can  not  get  more 
range  and  so  more  feed,  then  in  order 
to  produce  more"  meat  new  methods 


must  be  introduced  into  the  livestock 
business.  Some  methods  of  more 
economically  producing  meat  are  well 
understood  by  many  stockmen  who 
are  putting  tnem  in  practice,  but  they 
jt'orm  a  small  proportion  so  there  is 
room  for  much  work  along  these 
lines 

The  problem  before  the  stockmen 
is  methods  that  will  enable  him  to 
produce  more  meat  from  a  given 
area  of  range,  or  a  given  amount  of 
feed.  The  discussion  will  naturally 
fall  then  into  the  following  sub- 
divisions. Improvement  of  livestock, 
improvement  of  range  and  better 
methods  of  feeding,  improvement  in 
methods  of  management. 

In  contemplating  increased  produc- 
tion of  meat  good  stock  is  of  prime 
importance.  The  scrub  has  gone  for- 
ever and  in  its  place  only  a  special- 
ized meat  producing  animal  c,f  the 
early  maturing  sorts,  that  are 
economical  in  their  use  of  food,  can 
be  raised.  It  takes  good  blood  for  us 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


from  permanent  watering  places. 
Previous   Warm  Decembers. 

Averages  for  the  state  extend  only 
to  1891,  but  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
cords at  bait  Lake  City,  which  go 
back  to  1874,  indicates  that  there 
have  been  eight  Decembers  since 
that  date  with  an  average  temper- 
ature of  4  degrees  or  more  above 
normal,  namely,  1875,  1886,  1888,  1889, 
1890,  1893,  1896,  and  1906.  Of  these 
only  1890  and  1896  were  also  dry 
months.  In  1890,  November  was  alBo 
warm  and  dry,  and  the  following 
January  and  rebruary  were  dry  and 
of  about  average  temperature,  and 
March  was  cool  and  wet.  The  warm 
and  dry  December  of  1896  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  cool  and  wet  November, 
and  followed  by  an  average  January, 
and  a  cool  and  wet  February  and 
March.  In  1906,  while  December  was 
warm  with  about  normal  precipit- 
ation, November  was  cool  and  wet, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  winter  was 
remarkably  warm  and  wet,  February 
1907  being  the  warmest  of  record  and 
one  of  the  three  wettest.  On  the 
whole  the  winter  of  1906-07  is  the 
warmest  that  has  been  recorded, 
averaging  for  the  five  months,  Nov- 
ember to  March,  inclusive,  4  degrees 
above  the  normal.  It  was  also  a  wet 
winter,  witn  about  three  inches  more 
than  the  normal  precipitation. 

Going  back  to  the  earlier  years, 
December  1889  was  the  most  remark- 
able, being  the  wettest  December 
ever  recorded  as  well  as  the  warmest 
previous  to  1917.  Tne  remainder  of 
that  winter  was  also  wet  but  it  was 
colder  than  the  average  winter.  The 
previous  December  that  o,f  1888,  was 
aizo  warm  and  wet  but  was  followed 
by  one  of  the  coldest  and  driest 
Januarys  ever  recorded  here. 

Of  the  remaining  winters  with 
warm  Decembers  that  of  1875-76  was 
remarkably  wet,  with  an  excess  of 
precipitation  of  more  than  seven 
inches,  the  greatest  amounts  falling 
in  November  and  March;  that  of 
1886-87  was  marked  by  one  of  the 
coldest  Novembers  but  the  remainder 
of  the  winter  was  warm  with  about 
average  precipitation,  and  that  of 
1893-94  averaged  cooler  than  usual, 
and  had  the  usual  amount  of  precipit- 
ation. Thus,  of  the  eight  winters  in 
which  December  was  warm,  three 
were  warm  and  wet,  two  were  warm 
and  dry,  two  were  cold  and  dry,  and 
one  was  cold  and  wet.  It  is  evident 
that  a  warm  December  fursishes  no 
basis  from  which  to  anticipate  what 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  will  be 
like,  it  may  be  either  warm  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry. 

Effect  on  Crops. 

Following  the  warm  and  wet  winter 
of  1906-07  there  was  a  remarkably 
good  wheat  crop  in  the  state.with  an 
average  qf  28.8  bushels  per  acre,  but 
the  winter  of  1889-90  was  also  warm 
and  wet  and  the  crop  was  below  the 
average,  yielding  only  17.5  bushels 
per  acre  for  the  state,  the  same  yield 
being  produced  the  next  year  follow- 
ing a  cold  and  dry  winter.  After  the 
warm  Decembers  of  1893  and  1S96, 
for  the  first  of  which  the  winter  as 
a  whole  was  cold  and  dry,  and  for 
the  latter  cold  and  wet,  the  yield  of 
wheat  was  practically  normal. 
Statistics  for  other  crops  are  not 
available,  but  it  is  clear  that  no  fore- 
cast of  the  favorableness  or  unfavor- 
ableness  o,f  the  coming  season  can  be 
made  from  a  study  of  the  December 
weather  alone. 
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DAIRYING 


COST  OF  PRODUCING 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

By  W.  H.  Underwood. 
The  farm  cost  of  producing  farm 
products  cannot  be  figured  out  as 
accurately  as  the  factory  cost  of 
factory  products.  There  are  so 
many  varying  conditions  and  so 
many  factors  tnat  cannot  be  com- 
puted that,  whi?e  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing milk  or  butterfat  can  be  fairly 
closely  estimated,  there  is  always  a 
factor  of  uncertainty  or  estimate 
about  it  that  cannot  be  eliminated. 

Tne  cost  of  producing  mills  or  but- 
terfat, from  the  standpoint  of  cost  of 
feed,  can  be  fairly  accurately  ob- 
tained. But  the  food  ■  f  production 
is  only  one  lactor.  The  labor  of 
production  must  be  estimated.  Be- 
sides, we  give  the  cow  credit  only 
for  the  butterfat  or  milk  she  pro- 
duces and  estimate  that  the  skimmilk 
and  the  call  and  the  manure  she  pro- 
duces will  pay  for  the  cost  of  labor, 
interest  on  investment,  depreciation, 
etc.  Now,  in  my  judgment,  in  some 
instances  these  products  will  more 
than  pay  the  cost  of  labor,  in  fact, 
much  more,  and  in  other  instances  it 
might  be  a  questionable  estimate. 

Some  people  do  not  get  much  value 
out  of  their  skimmilk  because  they  do 
not  feed  it  in  connection  with  other 
proper  feeds.  This  by-product  is  an 
unbalanced  ration  and  if  not  balanced 
with  the  right  kind  of  food,  much  of 
its  value  is  lost.  Then,  too,  if  fed  to 
well-bred  animals  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  one  can  get  a  greater 
value  out  of  it  than  when  fed  to  un- 
thrifty, scrub  animals. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  caif.  If  it 
is  well  bred  and  well  born  and 
properly  fed  and  cared  for,  it  is 
worth  much  more  than  if  it  is  only  a 
scrub,  poorly  fed  and  indifferently 
cared  for.  Here,  again,  the  food 
cost  of  butterfat  or  milk  does  not  al- 
ways show  the  correct  cost. 

With  the  manure  the  same  con- 
clusions must  be  drawn.  The  value 
of  the  manure  depends,  in  part,  on 
the  ration  fed.  Well  fed  and  lib- 
erally fed  animals  product  manure 
superior  in  plant  food  to  those  that 
are  underted  or  im,  roperly  fed.  We 
can't  get  something  out  of  nothing. 
Then,  how  is  this  manure  handled? 
There  is  a  chance  for  a  large  part  of 
its  value  (its  piant  value)  to  be  abso- 
lutely wasted  by  careless  handling. 
And,  again,  if  it  is  carefully  pre- 
served, on  what  crops  it  is  applied 
and  how  much  is  used  at  one  appli- 
cation? There  is  a  chance  for  great 
waste  or  loss,  for  it  may  be  as  much 
of  an  unbalanced  food  to  the  plant  as 
skimmilk  is  to  the  calf.  If  it  is  un- 
balanced tnen  it  should  be  balanced 
by  adding  the  plant  food  nutrient 
that  is  lacking. 

The  three  above  named  by-produ- 
ucts  of  dairying  may,  therefore,  be  so 
handled  that  they  do  not  pay  for  the 
cost  of  labor,  or  they  may  be  so 
handled  to  much  more  than  pay  the 

Looking  Forward 
into  1918 

While  there  is  much  in 
the  way  of  uncertainty,  one 
tning  Is  sure — close  as- 
sociation with  a  strong 
bank  having  a  stable 
policy  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you. 

This  bank  has  been  giv- 
ing dependable  service  to 
customers  for  nearly  69 
years. 

n 


Take  up  with  one  of  our  pi 
officers  now  the  advlsabll 
ity   of  bringing   your   ac-  < 
count  here. 


Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


cost,  consequently,  the  food  cost  of 
butterfat  or  milk  may  or  may  not  rep- 
resent the  entire  cost. 

The  cost  of  butterfat  or  of  milk  as 
determined  by  tne  usual  method  of 
keeping  a  dairy  record  is,  in  a  sense, 
not  the  real  farm  cost.  It  is  the  cost 
where  the  food  is  charged  to  the  cow 
at  market  price.  And  this  market 
price  may  or  may  not  be  farm  cost 
of  the  food.  It  always  should  be 
greater  tnan  the  farm  cost,  else  the 
farm  profits  are  not  what  they  should 
be;  but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the 
farm  cost  of  grain  or  nay  is  greater 
than  the  market  price,  and  in  these 
cases  the  determined  cost  of  butter- 
fat or  milk,  by  the  record,  is  less 
than  the  actual  cost.  If  these  food- 
stuffs are  grown  for  less  than  the 
market  price,  then  the  determined 
price,  as  shown  by  the  record,  will 
be  greater  than  the  farm  cost. 

For  instance,  suppose  one  grows 
some  oats  on  his  farm  that  costs 
more  than  the  market  price.  They 
should  be  charged  to  the  cows  at 
market  price.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  cows  for  him  to  charge  them 
at  the  farm  cost  price  and  when  he 
charges  them  at  the  market  price 
the  cost  of  butterfat  or  milk  will  not 
be  the  actual  cost  of  him  that  year. 
And  so  it  is  with  corn  silage  and 
hay.  One  year  the  cost  of  crops 
placed  in  the  silo  or  in  the  barn  is 
more  per  ton  than  another  year  and 
this  affects  the  cost  •  f  dairy  products 
produced  on  the  farm. 

The  cost  per  unit  of  different  dairy 
foods  produced  on  the  farm  varies 
on  different  farms.  One  farmer  is  a 
better  farmer  than  his  neighbor. 
He  perhaps  has  a  greater  advantage 
in  having  a  better  farm.  The  land 
has  been  kept  up  in  crop  producing 
power  or  was  originally  more  fertile, 
wne  farmer  has  greater  executive 
ability  than  another.  We  find  this 
everywhere  in  all  kinds  of  business. 
Or  one  man  has  a  greater  worsing 
capital  which  enables  him  to  do 
things  on  time  and  in  the  best  way. 
It  takes  working  capital  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  farming  opportunities 
just  as  well  as  it  does  to  take  advan- 
tage of  other  business  opportunities. 

There  are  a  great  many  factors  to 
consider  in  the  cost  of  farm  products 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
cost  of  these  products  varies  with  the 
season,  the  lanl,  methods  of  farming, 
etc.,  and  an  accurate  ertimate  of  the 
cost  of  farm  products  can  be  arrived 
at  only  by  considering  a  wide  and 
varied  number  of  instances  for  an  ex- 
tended number  of  years. 

If  the  cost  of  the  products  is  con- 
fined to  one  farm  there  can  be  no 
degree  of  accuracy  from  one  year  or 
two  years.  We  can  tell  wh  t  it  cost 
to  produce  butterfat  last  year  or  the 
year  before  in  our  herd  where  the 
marKet  price  of  the  food  products  is 
charged  to  the  cows  and  the  cows  are 
credited  with  the  butterfat  produced 
at  the  market  price.  This  cost  will 
not  be  the  same  in  any  one  year  be- 
cause the  cows  do  not  always  produce 
alike  and  other  conditions  are  not 
alike. 

Businessmen  in  other  callings  often 
criticize  the  farmer  because  he  cannot 
tell  the  cost  of  farm  products.  Some 
say  that  if  otner  business  was  run  as 
slack  so  far  as  knowing  the  cost  of 
production  is  concerned  it  would  go  to 
the  dogs  and  it  probably  would.  But 
the  case  is  entirely  different.  The 
cost  of  production  iu  farm  products 
varies  with  almost  every  season. 
Men  in  other  vocations  who  scold  and 
find  fault  with  the  farmer  because  he 
does  not  keep  accurate  accounts  and 
does  not  know  the  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  find  if  they  got  actual- 
ly up  against  tne  actual  proposition 
that  they  would  not  know  any  more 
about  the  problem  when  they  got 
through  than  the  farmer  does. 

Another  important  factor  that  any- 
one can  readily  appreciate  is  that 
the  care  of  the  cows  will  materially 
affect  the  yield  of  milk  and  hence 


Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  skims  absolutely  clean  at 
all  speeds.  All  other  separators  lose  considerable  cream  when 
turned  below  speed — admitted  by  leading  experiment  stations 
and  all  separator  manufacturers.  Average  loss  from  this  cause 
is  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  or  80,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
United  States  alone!  Sharpies  would  save  it  all! — due  to  the 
wonderful  Suction-feed,  which:  automatically  regulates  the 
milk-feed  so  as  to  insure  clean  skimming  whether  you  turn 
fast  or  slow.  • 

Sharpies  is  an  absolute  necessity  now — when  the  world  is 
clamoring  for  "more  fat."  It  is  the  only  separator  that  gets  all 
the  butter-fat  out  of  the  milk.  Prevent  waste  by  getting  a 
Sharpies — and  get  it  now,  while  you  can.  Ask  nearest 
Sharpies  dealer  to  explain  it. 
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SHARPLES 

famous  Suction -feed 
{%  'Skims  clean  at  any  Speed"  ga\ 

SEPARATOR 


the  only  separator  that: 
— skims  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
i  — gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — alljspeeds 
— has  just  one  piece  in  bowl — no  discs 
— skims  milk  faster  when  you  turn  quicker 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Made  and  guaranteed  practically 
forever  by  the  oldest  and  greatest 
separator  factory  in  America.  Over 
a  million  Sharpies  users !  See  your 
dealer  and  write  for  catalog  today 
— address  Department  104 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester  -  -  Pennsylvania 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  nearly  i00, 000  cows  daily 
Branches:      Chicago      San  Francisco  Toronto 


the  cost  of  butterfat  or  milk.  A 
real  cow  man  in  charge  of  a  herd 
will  increase  the  production  ma- 
terially even  without  increasing  the 
cost  of  feed.  A  cow  is  different 
kind  of  a  machine  than  the  manu- 
factur  r  has  to  deal  with,  a  differ- 
ent element  of  human  nature  must 
be  possessed  by  the  operator  to  get 
the  best  results.  A  cow  is  a  ma- 
chine possessed  with  intelligence 
and  a  mind  of  her  own  which  must 
be  catered  to  in  a  right  way  if  good 
results  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
businessman  and  many  agricultural 
educators  seem  to  ignore  such  facts 
about  farming  and  think  we  can  fig- 
ure cost  results  as  accurately  in 
farming  as  they  can  in  their  lines  of 
business  where  this  important  ele- 
ment of  living  machines  does  not 
enter  at  all.  I  repeat,  it  cannot  be 
done.  But  after  the  uncertainties  of 
the  question  are  all  considered  it  is 
true  that  the  farmer  who  can  esti- 
mate the  most  accurately  the  cost  of 
production  is  the  man  best  capable 
of  making  a  success.  In  fact  he  is  the 
man  who  is  making  the  success  today. 

 o— — — — 

COLD  COWS  CAN'T 

PRODUCE  EFFICIENTLY 
M.  H.  Fohrman. 

A  high  producing  dairy  animal  is  a 
delicate  and  well  balanced  piece  of 
machinery,  and  consequently  she  can 
not  continue  normal  production  if  she 
is  exposed  to  severe  winter  weather. 
It  is  therefore  essential  that  the  dis- 
comforts incident  to  cold  weather  be 
eliminated  if  possible.  The  comfor- 
table cow  will  repay  in  milk  the 
necessary  labor  for  her  protection. 
Dairymen  as  a  rule  are  more  careful 
with  their  cows  than  the  average 
farmer  who  merely  produces  the  milk 
for  family  use. 

Cows  frequently  refuse  to  drink 
the  water  In  an  icy  trough.  A  cow 
must  be  thirsty,  indeed,  before  she 
will  fill  herself  with  freezing  water. 
It  is  necessary,  In  view  of  the  fact 


that  milk  contains  about  87  per  cent 
water,  to  warm  the  drinking  water 
for  dairy  ccvs  if  highest  possible  pro- 
duction is  to  be  maintained.  Unless 
the  cow  drinks  a  suffici  nt  quantity 
of  water  her  milk  production  will 
diminish,  and  she  will  not  drink 
enough  unless  it  is  Wo.rm.  Suitaole 
shelter  from  cold  rains  and  raw 
winds  is  another  comfort  which  the 
cow  will  repay  in  milk. 

A  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishing 
feed  is,  of  course,  a  prime  requisite 
if  cows  are  expected  to  continue  to, 
produce  milk  after  f  cezing  weather 
has  killed  pastures.  Corn  stover  and 
oat  straw  will  haruly  supply  sufficient 
nutrients  to  maintain  average  pro4 
duction. 

Sleet  and  freezing  rains  cause  in! 
secure  footing,  and  care  should  b« 
used  in  turning  cows  out  of  the  barn* 
Ice  at  the  uoorway  should  be  covered 
with  cinders  to  prevent  dipping.  Do 
not  hurry  the  animals  and  cause  un- 
due crowding.  A  slip  and  fall  on  the] 
ice  can  readiiy  result  in  injury  to  or 
loss  of  a  valuable  cow. 

These  things  have  oeen  suid  often, 
but  they  bear  repetition  when  coUjj 
weather  comes  with  accompanying, 
discomforts.  While  they  apply  more 
specifically  to  the  dairymen,  it  jfl 
well  for  all  farmers  to  heed  these 
suggestions  and  endeavor  to  keep  all 
cows  in  milk  to  help  increase  the  food 
supply  for  this  winter. 


Crossing  a  heavy  milk  producer  of 
one  breed  and  a  high  butter-fat  pro- 
ducer of  another  in  an  attempt  to 
combine  the  two  characters  in  the  off- 
spring Is  like  trying  to  produce  milk 
custard  by  grafting  milkweed  on  egg- 
plant.— Reclamation  Record. 

 o  

YOUR  JUDGMENT 
as  to  the  number  of  sows  which  you 
can  breed  is  final.  Uncle  Sam  asks 
and  expects  all  of  us  to  think  cart- 
fully,  to  try  earnestly  and  to  de  our 
best.    He  is  behind  us. 
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AGE  LIMIT  OF  COWS 

W.  H.  Underwood. 

In  the  life  of  the  dairy  cow  as  in 
that  of  every  other  living  thing  there 
are  three  natural  periods.  These  are 
Indicated  by  the  terms  growtu,  matu- 
rity and  decline.  Productiveness  does 
not  begin  until  the  first  period  is  well 
advanced.  This  state  is  largely  pre- 
paratory. Toward  its  close  tlie  pro- 
ductive powers  of  the  cow  are  rapidly 
developed  and  she  becomes  a  source 
of  income.  During  the  period  of  ma- 
turity the  cow  is  at  her  best.  For  a 
few  years  from  the  time  it  is  reached 
she  ought  to  yield  a  large  profit  for 
her  owner.  At  the  close  of  this  pe- 
riod a  downward  movement  begins. 
This  is  slight  at  first,  but  it  will  go 
on  until  it  comes  to  an  end  with  the 
total  failure  o*  the  productive  func- 
tions during  the  life  of  the  animal 
or  their  destruction  with  its  death. 

For  a  while,  perhaps  for  some  years 
after  the  period  of  decline  begins,  a 
cow  may  much  more  than  pay  her 
way,  but  if  she  lives  she  will  eventual- 
ly reach  the  age  limit  of  profitable 
production.  It  is  well  to  dispose  of 
her  a  good  while  before  this  point  is 
reached,  for,  though  sne  is  not  yet  a 
source  of  expense,  she  is  taking  room 
and  care  and  is  using  feed  that  would 
be  much  more  profitably  used  by  a 
younger  animal. 

But  to  determine  just  the  best  time 
at  which  to  dispose  of  an  aged  cow 
is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  The 
natural  basis  for  judgment  on  this 
point  is  tne  number  of  years  she  has 
lived.  And  this  is  an  item  that  snould 
be  considered  even  though  she  ap- 
pears to  have  failed  but  very  little. 
Yet  when  taken  by  itself  this  test  is 
not  decisive  and  it  may  be  very  mis- 
leading, for  a  considerable  extent 
the  term  age  has  only  a  relative  mean- 
ing. As  far  as  usefulness  is  con- 
cerned some  cows  are  as  old  at  eight 
years  as  others  are  at  16.  Conse 
quently  each  individual  must  be 
judged  by  herself. 

There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
,favor  of  keeping  a  good  cow  consid- 
erably beyond  the  close  of  her  period 
of  maturity.  If  the  dairy  business  is 
to  be  continued  cows  must  be  kept.  If 
those  which  have  passed  the  time  of 
their  best  possible  perrormance  ar< 
gotten  rid  of  others  must  be  obtained 
to  take  their  places.  In  this  exchange 
there  will  be  more  or  less  risk.  Judg- 
ing from  Ue  past  the  owner  of  an  old 
cow  can  tell  what  she  is  likely  to  do 
in  the  future.  Jf  he  buys  a  young  cow 
he  cannot  be  nearly  as  sure  what  re- 
turns she  will  make.  If  she  is  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  is  well  devel- 
oped ana  from  high  producing  dairy 
stock  there  are  strong  possibilities 
that  she  will  do  well  in  the  production 
of  milk  and  butterfat  and  calves.  And 
yet  there  is  some  wisdom  in  the  re- 
mark of  an  old  dairyman  who  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  a  good  cow 
than  a  good  cow's  calf.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  merits  of  a  cow 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and 
has  proven  to  be  good,  but  there  will 
be  some  uncertainty  regarding  what 
kind  of  a  cow  her  calf  will  become. 

On  the  theory  that  "a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush"  it 
would  not  seem  best  to  turn  off  a  good 
cow  as  soon  as  the  least  waning  of 
her  productive  powers  is  discovered. 
On  the  other  hand,  she  should  not  be 
kept  too  long.  Just  when  she  should 
be  disposed  of  will  depend  largely  on 
her  vigor,  the  condition  of  her  teeth 
and  digestion  and  on  whether  she  has 
been  highly  fed  or  has  recently  had  a 
serious  illness. 

And  even  though  the  cow  appears 
to  be  3trong  and  in  good  condition,  if 
■he  is  kept  after  she  has  passed  her 
prime,  she  will  need  more  careful 
attention  and  more  liberal  feeding 
than  she  required  in  her  earlier 
years.  Yet  good  feeding  and-  extra 
care  or  anything  else  will  not  restore 
the  degree  of  vigor  and  capacity  that 
she  has  lost.  The  cost  that  can  be  ac- 
complished Is  to.  somewhat  retard  the 
natural  progress  of  her  decline. 
While  she  may  for  some  time  pay  well 
for  all  that  is  done  for  her  she  will 
be  exposed  to  the  perils  which  in- 
evitably come  with  advancing  age. 


METHODS  OF  TREATING  AND 

PREVENTING  CALF  SCOURS 

Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley. 

The  commonest  disease  of  calves 
is  scours.  Whether  of  the  common 
form  or  the  form  known  as  "white" 
scours,  the  disease  annually  causes 
a  tremendous  loss  to  the  farmer  both 
among  the  dairy  and  the  beef  pro- 
ducers. It  Is  important  in  these  ab- 
normal times  of  a  world's  shortage 
in  both  dairy  products  and  meats 
that  it  should  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  With  this  end  In  view  I 
herewith  present  a  brief  and  practi- 
cal description  of  the  disease  in  its 
two  forms,  their  causes,  and  methods 
of  treating  and  preventing  them. 
Common  Scours  of  Calves. 

The  causes  of  simple  diarrhea  or 
scours  can  frequently  be  traced  to 
errors  in  feeding  either  the  nursing 
cow  or  the  calf  or  both.  Unsound 
ensilage,  brewer's  grains,  beet  pulp, 
and  similar  feeds  may  so  alter  the 
cow's  milk  that  it  will  cause  diarrhea 
in  the  calves.  Other  frequent  causes 
are  retention  of  the  afterbirth  and 
dirty  teats.  If  the  milk  is  fed  from 
a  pail  or  bucket  which  has  not  been 
properly  cleaned  and  scalded,  scours 
often  occurs.  Frothy,  sour,  tainted, 
and  very  cold  mint  may  act  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  To  long  intervals  be- 
tween feeds,  irregular  nursing,  and. 
exposure  to  damp  or  cold  are  occa- 
sional causes. 

The  chief  symptoms  is  a  profuse 
watery  bowel  discharge  with  a  very 
sour  odor.  If  this  is  not  stopped  the 
calf  becomes  very  weak  and  lies  down 
most  of  the  time.  It  belches  gas  and 
often  has  colicky  pains. 

Treatment  consists  of  a  physic  of 
one  to  two  ^unces  of  castor  oil,  mix- 
ed with  half  a  pint  of  milk,  to  cleanse 
the  bowels.  This  is  to  be  followed  in 
a  few  hours  with  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful  dose  of  a  mixture  of  salol,  one 
part;  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  two 
parts,  and  bicaruonate  of  soda,  two 
parts.  This  dose  is  to  be  repeated 
every  four  hours  until  the  diarrhea 
ceases.  The  powder  may  be  given 
in  a  little  fresh  milk  or  dry  upon 
the  tongue.  Reduce  the  feed  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  until  the  diarrhea 
ceases. 

To  prevent  common  scours:  Feed 
regularly;  have  iue  temperature  of 
the  milk  about  the  same  as  milk 
freshly  drawn;  see  that  the  feeding 
pails  are  clean;  provide  dry,  light, 
warm  quarters;  give  ca'ves  subject 
to  scours  a  half  pint  of  lime  water  in 
their  milk  each  night  and  morning 
for  a  week. 

White  Scours  of  Calves. 

The  most  rapidly  fatal  disease  of 
calves  is  white  scaurs.  It  occurs  only 
in  newborn  calves,  animals  over  one 
week  old  rarely  getting  it.  More 
cases  appear  in  the  spring  and  fall 
than  at  other  times.  Several 
cases  occur  in  rapid  succession,  so 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  raise  a 
calf  in  infected  premises. 

Germs  are  the  cause  of  the 
scourge.  They  produce  poisons  that 
are  very  irritating  and  induce  a  per- 
sistent diarrhea.  The  new  born  calf 
becomes  dull  and  weak,  has  sunken 
eyes,  cold  ears,  tucked-up  flanks, 
rapid  breathing,  and  ceases  to  suck. 
The  bowel  discharges  are  profuse, 
fluid,  yellowish-white  and  of  offensive 
odor.  Death  occurs  within  a  few 
days  in  about  90  per  cent  o,f  the  cases 
not  given  treatment. 

Treatment  must  be  given  early  to 
be  effective.  It  consists  of  the  In- 
jection under  the  skin  or  into  a  vein 
of  a  specially  prepared  white  scours 
serum,  which  can  be  obtained  by  any 
qualified  veterinarian  direct  from  the 
maunfacturers.  This  is  fairly  success- 
ful as  a  preventive  but  is  not  so  re- 
liable as  a  curative  remedy.  Medicinal 
treatment  is  usually  worse  than  use- 
less, as  it  rarely  prevents  death  and 
actually  encourages  the  further 
spread  of  the  disease. 

To  prevent  white  scours:  Remove 
the  cow  to  a  clean,  dry  box  stall  when 
she  is  about  the  calve;  wash  the  cow's 
tail  and  undder  with  a  3  per  cent  coal- 
tar  solution,  for  it  is  usually  during 
the  sucking  of  a  contaminated  udder 
that  the  calf  takes  in  the  germs;  dis- 
infect the  calf's  navel  with  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  the  stall  with  the  coal- 


tar  solution;  inject  the  white  scours 
serum  as  soon  as  the  calf  is  dropped, 
if  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  in 
the  stable. 

 O  1 

COST   OF   KEEPING  COWS 

While  many  farmers  have  kept  rec- 
ords that  has  been  much  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  cost  at  keeping  dairy 
cows  and  the  corresponding  cost  of 
producing  butterfat.  The  difficulties 
are  not  only  in  the  cost  of  producing 
feeds  and  of  maintaining  shelter  for 
the  cows,  but  also  in  charging  for  pas- 
ture and  in  the  labor  cost  of  handling 
the  products.  There  are  so  many  fac- 
tors entering  into  the  production  and 
marketing  of  dairy  products  that  it 
requires  considerable  time  and  atten- 
tion to  details.  There  are,  it  is  be- 
lieved, very  few  who  are  able  to  tell 
what  a  pound  of  butterfat  or  a  pound 
of  butter  costs  on  their  farms. 

But  it  is  worth  our  while  to  know 
what  it  costs  to  keep  cows  and  what 
they  produce  under  such  conditions 
as  are  found  on  the  farm.  If  we  do 
not  know  what  the  various  cows  pro- 
duce and  what  it  costs  to  feed  them 
how  are  we  to  know  whether  or  not 
they  are  profitable? 

According  to  C.  L.  Peck  in  his  book, 
"Profitable  Farming,"  the  average  cost 
of  producing  milk  is  as  follows: 

Hay,  2  tons   :  $16.00 

•Pasture   r   6.00 

Grain,  600  pounds   6.00 

Labor  cost    10.00 

Cost  of  cow  per  year  $38.00 

Average  milk  production  3000  pounds 
Average  butter  production  150  pounds 
Cost  per  hundred  pounds  milk....$1.08 
Cost  per  pound  of  butter  24 

By  crediting  the  skimmed  milk  this 
will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  butter  to 
about  22  cents  a  pound. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  estimates 
that  the  cost  of  the  feed  is  rather  low. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
records  and  estimates  on  feed  were 
made  some  time  ago  when  both  labor 
and  feeds  were  cheaper  than  now.  But 
the  relation  of  higher  priced  labor  and 
dairy  products  would  not  be  far  wrong 
under  present  conditions. 

The  same  author  referred  to  thinks 
that  the  following  would  be  a  fair 
estimate  under  favorable  conditions, 
with  good  cows: 

Feed  cost  of  tne  cow  per  year: 

4  tons  silage   5  4.00 

500  pounds  hay   6.00 

1  ton  of  ground  feed   20.00 

Pasture    6.00 

1200  pounds  of  straw   3.00 

Feed  cost   $39.00 

Labor  cost,  including  butter- 
making   10.00 

Total  expense  $49.00 

Under  reasonable  conditions  the 
cow  should  produce  600  pounds  of 
milk  or  300  pounds  of  butter.  With 
the  estimated  cost  of  keeping  the  cow 
this  would  make  a  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  cost  81.6  cents;  butter  16%  cents 
a  pound.  Giving  the  cow  credit  for 
the  skimmed  milk  at  10  cents  a  hun- 
dred, this  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
butter  about  two  cents  or  make  the 
cost  about  14  1-3  cents. 

Remember  that  the  hay  has  been 
sold  to  the  cow  at  $8  a  ton;  pasture  at 
$6;  grain  at  $20  a  ton.  This  transac- 
tion should  be  considered  the  same 
as  if  these  products  were  sold  off  the 
farm,  hence  no  labor  charge  should 
be  made  for  the  production  of  the 
,feed.  Such  items  as  incidentals, 
taxes,  interest,  repairs,  etc.,  should  be 
met  in  the  income  from  calves  sold 
and  manure  saved.  The  value  of  the 
manure  from  one  cow  is  worth  from 
$12  to  $20  a  year. 

The  last  estimate  does  not  consider 
the  fact  that  feed  costs  more  now 
than  a  few  years  ago.  But  when  we 
consider  the  fact  that  dairy  products 
bring  better  prices,  the  relation  of  cost 
would  be  about  the  same  now  as  when 
this  estimate  was  made.  It  is  at  least 
a  suggestion  as  to  how  you  can  ascer- 
tain the  cost  of  feeding  your  cows  and 
tell  whether  or  not  they  are  "board- 
ers" or  profit  makers.  If  you  have 
any  "boarders"  it  would  be  well  for 
you  and  your  farm  that  they  .are 
checked  up  and  sold. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Pres. 
George  Albert  8mlth,  Vlce-Pres. 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


EAR" 

TAGS  s 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


CLEAN  OUT 

3  miles  of  sod-grown 
ditch— 3feetdeep— -inone 
day — an  easy  job  for 


77/£ 


Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 


Made  of  0 teeliand  built  to  last.  Reversible  and  adjustable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  any  kind  of  soil— wet 
or  dry,  hillside  or  level.  No  plowing  required  either  for 
new  ditch  or  for  cleaning.  A  big  time  saver. 

10  Days'  Trial— Money-Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  list 
of  users  near  you.  Postal  will  do. 

OWEHSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 

UTAH    IMPLEMENT    &    VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100  Butter  Wrappers  $  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   3.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom- 
pany order. 

LOVERS 

He  met  ner  at  the  garden  gate; 
The  sun  was  sinking  low; 
There  she  did  nightly  for  him  wait 
As  you  who  read  will  know. 

He  drew  her  closely  to  him 
And  carressing  her  he  said, 
"I  love  you  dearly  little  one" 
And  fondly  stroked  her  head. 

He  put  his  arms  around  her  neck. 
She  slightly  drew  away, 
But  joy  and  love  were  in  tier  Ijreast 
On  the  bright  New  Year's  Day. 

Of  thoughts  ihat  c    le  into  her  heart. 
She  did  not  speak  one  half; 
l  or  he  was  just  a  farmer  boy, 
And  she  a  Jersey  L;  if. 
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Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, S.  E.  Leith,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Palace 
Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  "Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
"We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


Do  not  over  look  the  advantage  of  keeping  a 
few  poultry  on  the  farm. 

to  to 

Plan  your  garden  now  and  buy  the  seeds  you 
will  need  for  planting  it. 

to  to 

If  you  do  not  like  ice  water  on  a  cold  day,  how 
can  you  expect  the  livestock  to  enjoy  it.  If 
the  water  is  to  cold  they  will  not  use  enough  for 
their  own  good. 

hi  *• 

It  is  alright  to  do  some  experimenting  on  any 
farm.  Do  not,  however,  put  to  much  dependence 
in  novelties  offered  by  seed  men  or  others.  They 
may  be  alright,  but  let  your  big  planting  be  of 
known  varieties  and  use  only  the  best  seed  you 
can  grow  or  obtain. 

to  to 

Many  new  silos  will  be  built  this  year.  The 
success  of  those  who  are  using  them  is  convert- 
ing their  neighbors  to  the  fact  that  they  should 
build  one.  We  must  have  cheaper  feed  and  the 
silo  is  one  way  to  get  it. 

to  to 

LIVESTOCK  CONVENTION. 

This  week  at  Salt  Lake  City  there  are  being 
held,  The  American  National  Livestock  Associ- 
ation, The  National  Wool  Growers  Convention 
and  the  Utah  State  Sheep  Men  gatherings. 

We  plan  to  give  our  readers  a  general  review 
of  these  meetings  in  our  next  issue.  The  live- 
stock industry  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
In  the  nation  and  when  the  leaders  o,f  such  a  big 
industry  get  together  something  of  import*  ce 
is  sure  to  take  place. 

MORE  WHEAT  FOR  UTAH 

Our  government  is  asking  for  more  wheat.  The 
need  seems  to  be  urgent.  We  must  not  judge 
the  condition  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  the 
local  supply  of  wheat. 

Wheat  can  be  grown  on  land  where  many 
other  crops  would  fail.  Every  acre  of  land 
should  be  put  to  use.  Each  farmer  should  know 
enough  about  his  soil  to  plan  well  what  he  will 
plant  this  year.  Remember  it  Is  wheat,  sugar 
and  meats  that  the  government  are  asking  for. 

to  to 

PROPER    SHELTER   SAVES  FEED 

In  the  production  of  milk  a  cow  must  first  con- 
sumo  enough  feed  for  her  own  use,  to  keep  her 


alive,  to  keep  her  warm,  before  she  will  produce 
milk.  At  this  time  of  the  year  proper  shelter 
decreases  the  fuel,  feed,  cost,  and  results  in  in- 
creased milk  production. 

The  same  rule  will  hold  good  with  beef  pro- 
duction. An  animal  must  consume  enough  food: 
to  keep  alive  and  warm  before  it  will  "put  on 
flesh." 

Providing  proper  shelter  is  a  profitable  invest- 
ment. 

to  to 

ARE  YOU  KEEPING  A  RECORD 

The  profits  you  make  during  the  year  can  only 
be  actually  obtained  by  keeping  records.  The 
cost  of  growing  wheat,  sugar  beets  or  any  other 
crop  can  not  be  obtained  by  guess  work,  you  must 
keep  records  if  you  want  to  know  the  cost. 

A  book  can  be  obtained  through  the  County 
Agent  for  only  a  few  cents  that  will  help  you  in 
keeping  farm  records.  They  are  so  simple  and 
yet  so  helpful  that  every  farmer  should  secure 
one. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  start  and  this 
year  more  than  any  other  is  when  you  should 
keep  a  record  of  your  costs. 

to  to 

PUT  AWAY  SOME  ICE 

It  will  cost  but  a  very  little  to  put  away  some 
ice  now  for  next  summer  use. 

Ice  may  be  packed  away  with  mill  shavings, 
saw  dust,  chaff  or  straw.  Pack  it  solid  with  no 
air  space.  Good  drainage  under  and  around  the 
ice  house  is  necessary. 

When  the  hot  days  of  summer  come  again,  the 
values  of  a  supply  of  ice  in  every  home  is 
known  best  to  those  who  have  used  it.  Now  is 
the  time  to  put  away  a  good  supply  of  ice. 

If  you  want  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  send  to 
Washington  D.  C.  for  it. 

to  to 

USE  MORE  POTATOES 

It  now  seems  as  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  big 
surplus  of  potatoes.  Transportation  is  such  that 
all  of  the  necessary  foods  can  not  be  moved. 

Use  more  potatoes  in  the  home.  This  is  one 
way  to  help  and  it  will  save  other  food  by  so 
doing.  On  another  page  we  offer  a  few  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  potatoes  can  be  prepared  for 
table  use. 

The  government  men  are  doing  all  they  pos- 
sibly can  to  help  the  potato  market.  There  is, 
however,  a  big  surplus  and  just  what  the  spring 
market  will  be  when  we  are  able  to  ship  no  one 
seems  to  know. 

To  help  the  government  save  food  and  help 
consume  what  now  seems  to  be  a  big  surplus  we 
should  use  more  potatoes. 

to  to 

READ    THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

It  costs  money  to  advertise  in  the  Utah  Farmer 
and  no  successful  man  is  going  to  spend  money 
unless  he  gets  returns.  He  prepares  his  adver- 
tisements with  that  thought  in  mind  that  he  will 
get  returns.  To  get  returns  his  advertisement 
must  be  news,  information  to  the  one  he  is  try- 
ing to  reach.  Modern  advertisements  are  of  that 
kind  and  our  readers  can  profitably  spend  the 
time  to  go  through  this  paper  and  read  the  adver- 
tisements. If  they  ask  you  to  send  for  a  catalog 
or  other  information,  do  so  because  of  the  help  it 
will  be  to  you.  The  booklets  and  catalogs  are 
usually  prepared  by  experts  and  are  well  worth 
the  asking  for  them. 

We  are  just  as  careful  about  the  advertisements 
that  appear  in  our  paper  as  the  copy  that  runs  in 
our  columns  for  this  reason  you  can  safely  deal 
with  the  people  who  advertise  in  our  paper. 
When  you  buy  from  a  dealer  or  send  for  a 
catalog  always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 

to  to 

ORDER    YOUR    IMPLEMENTS  NOW 

A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturing farm  machinery  concerns  in  the  United 
States  said  his  company  has  enough  orders  now 
to  keep  their  plants  working  full  time  for  a  year. 
There  is  not  a  great  change  for  tho  better  in  the 
implement  situation. 

Tlie  harvest  is  over  and  tho  farmer  knows  the 
machinery  needs  of  his  farm.  The  right  thing 
to  do  is  make  a  careful  survey  of  your  needs  both 


as  to  repairs,  extras  and  new    j  ry  and 

order  what  you  will  actually  neec 

When  orders  are  placed  the  mi  f  Ter  will 
be  better  able  to  take  care  of  his  customers. 
Our  government  only  allows  them  enough  steel 
to  fill  orders. 

Go  over  all  your  machinery  and  repair  every 
tool  or  implement  possible,  order  what  will  be 
necessary  for  next  years  use.     If  you  wait  until 
time  of  using  it  you  may  not  be  able  to  get  it. 
to  to 
NEED  OF  BETTER  SEED 

So  many  people  engaged  in  farming  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  the  quality  of  seed  they  use. 
During  the  time  of  high  prices  for  all  kind  of 
seeds  it  will  be  natural  for  them  to  pay  even  less 
attention  to  the  kind  of  seed  they  sow. 

Often  wheat  is  planted  that  is  a  little  dirty, 
not  well  screened  and  has  more  or  less  other  seed 
mixed  in  it  such  as  weeds.  When  seed  of  this 
kind  is  planted  how  can  you  expect  any  thing  else 
except  a  low  grade  of  grain. 

Possibly  that  same  man  will  be  very  careful 
about  the  breed  and  quality  of  his  livestock,  and 
will  neglect  to  exercise  care  in  the  selection  of 
his  seeds. 

Experiments  have  shown  time  and  time  again 
that  it  pays  to  use  only  the  best  seed,  keeping 
varieties  pure,  clean  and  healthy. 

Sow  only  the  best  kind  of  seed  you  are  able 
to  get.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  clean  and  pre- 
pare it  for  spring  planting.  If  you  have  not  al- 
ready secured  what  you  will  need,  it  is  important 
that  you  do  it,  not  waiting  until  spring, 
to  to 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  PLANT? 

Much  was  done  last  fall  to  prepare  the  land  for 
tnis  springs  planting.  The  one  important 
question  that  every  farmer  should  consider  and 
decide  well — what  will  I  plant  for  1918. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in 
arranging  your  crops.  The  importance  of  wise 
and  judicious  farm  practice  so  that  the  best  re- 
sults will  be  obtained,  must  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  question  of  what  you  will  plant  is  not  only 
an  individual  and  family  problem  this  year  but 
your  planting  concerns  the  State  and  the  Nation. 

We  are  at  war,  and  food  is  so  important  that 
many  say,  food  will  win  the  war.  Wheat,  sweets 
and  meats  are  what  the  nation  is  asking  for.  It 
is  not  only  our  privilege  but  a  duty  we  owe  out' 
country  to  plant  what  is  needed. 

The  cash  returns  should  not  be  the  only  con- 
sideration. If  the  young  men  of  our  nation  are 
willing  to  give  their  lives  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  help  produce  the  kind  of  food  they  need.  In 
deciding  the  kind  of  crops  you  will  plant  this  year 
remember  the  nation  as  well  as  your  individual I 
needs. 

to  to 

WHEN  WORK  IS  EASIER 

Day  after  day  and  year  after  year  we  gain  i 
general  efficiency.      Farm  work  next  yt.ar  wi 
be  easier  and  we  can  do  it  cheaper  if  wo  have 
made  use  of  our  opportunity  to  learn. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  over-work.    Those  wh 
do  more  than  their  physical  strength  can  stan 
today  are  less  able  to  do  a  normal  day's  wo: 
tomorrow.     The  safest  way  is  to  do  as  much  as 
can  be  done  without  injury  to  one's  strength  and 
then  the  next  day's  task  need  not  be  slighte 
but  may  be  improved. 

It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves  and  o 
families  to  conserve  our  strength  as  farm  labor 
ers.  Nothing  is  gained  by  doing  with  the  hands 
what  implements  or  machines  can  do  cheaper, 
and  better.  Human  strength  is  dearer  than 
animal  power  or  machine  power. 

The  sKillful  farm  hand  soon  learns  how  to  save 
labor  by  taking  advantage  of  nis  work.  Skill 
and  a  better  way  can  be  learned  by  any  one  who 
tries  and  is  willing  to  profit  by  mistakes.  The 
man  that  docs  general  farm  work  no  better  next 
year  tnan  he  did  this  year  has  not  learned  and 
is  not  turning  his  experience  Into  account.  Sure- 
ly we  can  do  work  better  the  second  time  than 
we  did  the  first  or  accomplish  moro  doing  the 
same  work  this  year  than  five  years  ago. 
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Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


SERVICE  SCHOOL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tractor,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  Avery  Tractors,  we  are  going  to  hold 
a  Service  school  to  educate  operators  in  the  care  and  operation 
of  Avery  Tractors.  This  school  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
beginning  February  5,  1918,  and  will  continue  during  the 
balance  of  that  week.  Expert  tractor  operators  and  Service 
engineers  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  give  courses  in  the 
care  and  adjustments  of  magnetos,  carburetors  and  all  parts 
pertaining  to  tractors. 

This  free  course  will  be  invaluable  to  all  parties  in  the 
Intermountain  district  who  are  interested  in  tractors,  and  we 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  seeking  such  inforamtion  to  attend. 

There  will  be  no  charge  whatever,  and  the  only  requirement 
is  that  you  enroll  as  soon  as  possible,  or  arrange  to  send  one  of 
your  employees.     Address  or  call  on. 

LAMES  &  COMPANY 

General  Agents,  Avery  Company, 

Second  "West  and  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HINTS  ON  ECONOMICAL 

MEAT  PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
to  be  able  to  get  animal  to  big  weights 
at  young  ages.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  scrub  becoming  a  baby 
beef  for  the  scrub  has  not  the  power 
to  lay  on  flesh  in  a  hurry  and  so  must 
be  kept  longer.  The  experience  of 
the  last  few  years  has  convinced 
most  everyone  of  the  value  of  the 
pure  bred  and  so  this  does  not  need 
much  arguing.  A  number  of  states 
including  Utah  now  have  laws  prohib- 
iting the  turning  upon  the  public 
ranges  of  any  bull  except  a  pure  bred 
of  beef  type.  This  law  shows  a  great 
step  forward  in  the  appreciation  of 
good  livestock.  In  this  connection  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  the  breeders, 
that  in  war  times  breed  squables,  and 
trouble  sover  fancy  point,  .fads  and 
fancy  pedigrees,  should  be  put  in  the 
background  and  made  to  take  second 
place  to  the  main  job  in  hand;  that 
of  producing  meat.  In  the  selection 
of  your  stock  therefore,  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  the  thickfleshed, 
husky,  early  maturing  kind  and  let 
the  slow  feeding  slow  maturing  ones 
go,  no  matter  how  fancy  the  pedi- 
grees. "We  are  in  this  business  to 
produce  pounds  of  meat  and  paid  on 
that  basis,  not  according  to  breed 
fads  or  fancy  blood  lines.  Good  sires 
were  never  needed  more  than  at  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  make  one 
balde  of  grass  do  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  range  problem  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  I 
feel  that  the  problem  is  in  good 
hands,.  Methods  of  improving  the 
range  by  rotation  and  defered  graz- 
ing, etc.,  will  do  much  to  produce 
meat  more  economically.  The  so 
called  "Bedding  out"  system  of  run- 
ning sheep  has  been  found  to  produce 
more  meat  from  a  given  area  of 
range  and  other  improved  methods 
can  be  expected. 

In"  connection  with  improved  ranges 
is  the  winter  feeding  problem.  Care- 
ful feeding  should  be  practiced  so  as 
to  keep  stock  always  on  the  increase 
for  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  feeding  practice.  Allowing 
stock  to  loose  weight  during  the  win- 
ter is  an  expensive  method  and 
should  be  avoided.  It  is  easy  for  an 
animal  to  lose  weight  but  mighty 
hard  to  get  the  weight  back  on  the 
animal.  It  would  pay  on  most  of  our 
ranges  to  provide  feed  even  if  it  were 
needed  only  one  year  out  of  three. 
Silos  are  going  to  ao  much  to  help 
solve  this  feed  problem  and  should 
be  carefully  investigated  by  range 
men. 

It  is  some  of  the  methods  of  man- 
agement that  are  most  important  at 
this  time.  It  has  been  found  that 
young  animals  make  cheaper  gains 
than  the  older  ones  and  so  one 
method  of  improving  our  management 
will  be  to  turn  off  animals  at  younger 
ages.  Growth  is  faster  and  gains 
cheaper  and  more  economical  while 
animals  are  young.  Dozens  of  experi- 
ments and  practical  tests  have  shown 
that  all  of  our  meat  producing  animals 
soon  reach  an  age,  when  even  under 
favorable  conditions  the  cost  of  gains 
is  higher  than  the  selling  price. 

As  all  know  the  4  and  5  year  old 
steer  has  gone  from  our  farms  and 
ranges  along  with  the  yearling  porker 
and  the  old  wether.  Soon  more 
changes  will  come  and  the  3  year  old 
steer  and  perhaps  the  2  year  old  will 
go  the  way  of  the  4  year  old  and  be 
seen  no  more.  When  as  experiments 
at  New  Mexico  show  a  ton  of  hay 
fed  to  calves  will"  produce  near  250 
pounds  of  meat  and  when  fed  to  3 
year  old  steers  will  produce  just  100 
pounds  of  meat  it  is  time  ,for  us  to 
think  of  this  problem.  Is  there  a 
place  for  an  old  steer  on  your  range 
when  he  will  eat  more  grass  and 
make  fewer  pounds  of  meat  than  a 
young  steer?  The  agitation  against 
the  eating  of  lamb  last  year  was 
caused  by  people  not  understanding 
this  point  for  had  they  known  the 
truth  In  the  matter  the  eating  of 
lamb  would  have  been  encouraged, 
due  to  the  fact  that  It  is  the  most 
economical  meat  we  can  get  from 
the  sheep.  A  70  to  75  pound  fat 
lamb  from  the  range  or  a  80  or  90 


pound  lamb  from  the  feed  lot,  has 
made  the  most  economical  use  of 
the  feed  given  and  i,f  held  longer 
this  is  done  at  a  waste  of  labor  and 
feed.  As  far  as  possible  then  animals 
that  will  reach  big  weights  at  young 
ages  should  be  maintained  on  ranges 
and  farms.  Each  month  as  animals 
grow  older,  the  amount  of  feed  need- 
ed to  make  a  pound  of  meat  increases 
so  we  should  push  them  a  little  fast- 
er and  get  them  to  market  before 
they  "eat  their  heads  off." 

The  reducing  of  the  marketing  age 
of  your  stock  will  allow  the  running 
of  more  females  on  the  same  range 
or  farm.  A  cow  will  eat  but  little 
more  than  a  three  year  old  steer,  but 
during  the  summer  months  the  steer 
gains  say  200  pounds  worth  about 
$15.00  while  the  old  cow  brings  in  a 
calf  worth  from  $30.00  to  $40.00. 
This  side  of  the  management  problem 
should  be  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  stock  men.  The  following  prob- 
lem based  on  some  of  the  above 
points  suggest  a  scheme  of  produc- 
ing more  meat  on  a  given  area  of 
range. 

We  will  take  as  an    example  a 
range  that  will  support  near  360  head 
of  cattle.    A  70%  calf  crop  has  been 
figured  for  this  is  al  out  the  average 
of  the  range  country. 
Range  With  Capacity  of  360  Head. 
Marketing  cattle  as 
3  year  olds. 

119  cows. 
81  yearlings. 
79  two-year  olds. 
77  three-year  olds. 

77  head  to  market  each  year  weigh- 
ing 1,140  lbs.  or  87,780  lbs.  beef. 
77  head  at  70.00  or  $5,390.00. 

2  years  olds. 

151  cows. 

103  yearlings. 

101  two  year  olds. 

101  head  to  market  weighing  940 

lbs.  or  94,940  Ids.  beef. 
101  head  at  $60.00  or  $6,060.00. 
Yearlings. 

210  cows. 
145  yearlings. 

145  head  to  market  weight  700  lbs. 

or  101,500  lbs.  of  beef. 
145  head  at  $47.00  or  $6,815.00. 
Calves. 

360  cows. 
252  calves. 

251  head  to  market  weighting  400 
lbs.  or  100,000  lbs.  beef. 

252  head  at  $33.00  or  $8,316.00. 
From  this  you  see  that  it  will  pay 

to  keep  more  breeding  cows  and  sell 
stock  at  younger  ages. 

Another  factor  might  he  mention- 
ed and  that  is  that  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  older  steers  coupled 
with  more  attention  to  winter  care 
the  calf  crop  could  be  materially  in- 
creased. An  increase  of  5%  in  the 
calf  crop  over  our  western  section 
would  mean  millions  of  pounds  of 
meat  and  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
stock  grower. 

To  produce  meat  more  economical- 
ly the  following  points  should  be  re- 
niembered.  Use  only  good  stock 
bred'  along  meat  production  lines. 
Take  care  of  range  and  feed  stock 
liberally  when  needed.  Market  stock 
at  younger  ages  and  keep  more  fe- 
males. Take  more  care  to  see  that 
you  get  a  large  percentage  of  in- 
crease. 

The  only  method  of  making  the 
great  amount  of  grass,  weeds  and 
brouse  into  human  food  is  through 
livestock.  Any  methods  you  can 
practice  to  increase  the  amount  of 
human  food  is  your  contribution  to 
the  emergency  and  so  is  your  patriotic 
duty.  We  must  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  conclusion  and  a  liberal 
meat  supply  will  be  a  big  fatcor  in 
relieving  a  grave  situation. 

 o  

MR.  HOOVER  REPLIES 

It  would  have  been  little  short  of 
the  marvelous  had  Mr.  Hoover,  the 
food  administrator,  escaped  criticism 
from  those  whose  private  interests 
have  been  unfavorably  affected  by  his 
policy.  High  as  he  stands  in  the  es- 
teem of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  fact  that  representatives  of 
any  of  the  food  trusts,  combines,  or 
monopolies  had  found  it  in  their 
hearts  to  praise  his  methods  would 
have  created  widespread  surprise  and, 


perhaps,  caused  no  little  suspicion 
The  attack  upon  him  by  Claus 
Spreckles,  president  of  the  Federal 
Refining  Company,  was  nothing  more 
than  the  public  expected,  and  its  only 
effect  was  to  establish  Mr.  Hoover 
still  more  firmly  in  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Spreckels  has  complained  and 
charged  before  a  Senate  committee  of 
investigation,  of  which  Senator  Reed 
is  chairman,  that  Mr.  Hoover  misman- 
aged the  sugar  situation,  and  Mr. 
Hoover  has  thus  far  been  denied  an 
opportunity  of  replying  to  this  com- 
plaint and  allegation  before  the  com- 
mittee. Consumers  of  sugar,  how- 
ever, who  have  been  able  to  purchase 
the  commodity,  although  in  small 
quantities  only,  at  a  fairly  reasonable 
standard  price  thus  far  daring  the 
period  of  the  shortage,  when  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances  price  would  have 
been  run  up  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tortion by  those  in  control  of  the  mar- 
ket, have  not  needed  the  Hoover  state- 
ment that  has  just  come  through  the 
White  House  to  convince  them  that 
there  has  neither  been  mismanage- 
mnt  on  the  part  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

But  the  facts  presented  in  this 
statement  are,  nevertheless,  of  inter- 
est and  value,  and  they  have  the  mer- 
it, also,  of  being  simple  and  clear. 
Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the 
Allies  produced  much  of  the  sugar 
they  consumed,  either  at  home  or  in 
their  colonies,  and  made  up  by  im- 
ports from  Germany  any  deficit  they 


found.  In  those  times  they  took  only 
300,000  tons  annually  from  the  West- 
ern Hemisphre.  Since  its  Food  Ad- 
ministration was  created,  in  August 
last,  the  United  States  has  exported  to 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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START  THE  DAY  RIGHT 

WITH  A  GOOD  BREAKFAST 

FRUIT  CEREAxj  MILK 

These  make  a  meal — 
NOURISHING     EASY  TO  COOK 
GOOD  CHEAP 
of  foods  the  Government  asks  us  to 
eat. 

Use  Fruit. 

Fruit  helps  to  keep  your  body  in 
good  health  and  to  prevent  constip- 
ation. 

Use  fresh  fruit  when  possible. 

Use  prunes,  dried  apples,  dried 
apricots.  Soak  them  in  water  over 
night  and  cook  them  long  enough  to 
make  them  tender. 

Use  dates  or  raisins.  These  are 
good  added  to  the  cereal  ten  minutes 
before  taking  it  from  the  stove.  Then 
you  will  not  need  sugar. 

Use  ripe  bananas  with  dark  skins. 
Bananas   with   greenish-yellow  skins 
are  hard  to  digest  unless  cooked. 
Use  Cereals 

Corn-meal  mush,  oatmeal,  rice, 
hominy  (grits). 

These  are  much  cheaper  than  the 
"ready-to-eai  breakfast  foods.  A 
"ready-to-eat"  breakfast  food  may  cost 
15  cents  for  a  big  package,  but  if  the 
package  contains  only  one-quarter 
pound — 60  cents  a  pound  for  cereal! 
This  is  eight  or  ten  times  as  expen- 
sive as  corn  meal  at  6  or  7  cents  a 
pound.  Look  for  the  weights  printed 
on  the  package  and  get  the  most  for 
your  money. 

Corn-meal  mush  and  oatmeal  are 
good  only  when  well  cooked.  Many 
people  use  too  little  salt  and  don't 
cook  them  long  enough. 

To  cook  corn-meal  mush  for  five 
people  use  1%  cups  corn  meal,  2  tea- 
spoons salt  (level),  5  or  6  cups  water. 
Bring  salted  water  to  a  boil.  Stir  in 
the  corn  meal  slowly.  Don't  let  it 
lump.  Cook  it  at  least  30  minutes.  It 
is  better  when  cooked  for  three  hours, 
or  overnight.  Use  a  double  boiler  on 
the  back  of  the  stove,  or  a  fireless 
cooker. 

For  oatmeal  use  2%  cups  rolled 
oats,  2%  teaspoons  salt,  5  or  6  cups 
water.  Bring  the  water  to  a  boil. 
Stir  the  rolled  oats  slowly  into  the 
boiling  water  and  cook  one  hour,  or 
overnight. 

Eat  the  cereal  with  milk  or  sirup 
or  butter  or  butter  substitutes.  You 
don't  need  bread  besides. 

A  large  amount  o,f  corn  meal  or  oat- 
meal may  be  cooked  at  one  time.  The 
unused  part  placed  in  a  greased  bowl 
may  be  kept  for  a  few  days  in  a  cool 
place.  Do  you  know  how  good  sliced 
and  fried  oatmeal  is? 

Instead  of  breakfast  food  you  can 
take  bread — preferably  one  of  the  war 
breads.  Corn  bread  and  milk  is  de- 
licious. 

Use  Milk 

Milk  is  an  excellent  food.  A  quart 
of  whole  milk  gives  as  much  nourish- 
ment as  one  pound  of  lean  meat. 

Children  especially  need  it  to  make 
them  grow  strong  and  keep  well.  It 
is  good  for  grown  people,  too.  Give 
each  child  at  least  a  glass  for  break- 
fast. Drink  it  hot  or  cold,  or  use  it 
on  the  cereal,  or  make  it  into  cocoa. 
Even  at  a  high  price  milk  is  a  cheap 
food  for  children. 


RAISED  CAKE 

One  cup  sp  nge,  %  cup  melted  but- 
ter, 2-3  cup  sour  milk,  1  teaspoonful 
soda,  1  cup  raisins,  1  egg,  flour  to 
make  a  loa,'. 

Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  sour  milk, 
and  add  it  with  the  melted  butter  to 
the  sponge.  Put  in  the  raisins  and 
the  lightly  beaten  egg  and  stir  in 
enough  flour  so  that  the  dough  will  be 
stiff  enough  to  make  a  loaf,  handling 
it  lightly.   Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

To  use  left-over  ham.  Chop  lean  and 
fat  meat  together  until  about  the  size 
of  peas.  Then  add  some  tart,  pitted 
cherries  and  srrve  in  a  dish  lined  with 
Wtuoe  leaves,  or  with  a  border  of 
'•abbage  sliced  thin.  Add  any  kind  of 
'lressing  that  the  family  likes. 


Plain  cold  slaw  may  be  dressed  up 
a  little  with  caraway  seeds  and  slices 
of  hard-boiled  eggs.  Slice  the  cabbage 
on  a  cutter  and  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, sugar  and  a  little  vinegar.  Sprin- 
kle a  few  caraway  seeds  through  the 
cabbage  and  garnish  with  slices  of 
egg.  It  is  attractive  served  in  a  dish 
lined  with  lettuce  leaves.  Beets  are 
good  served  in  the  same  way  after 
they  have  been  cooked. 

 o  

USE   POP  CORN— THREE  WAYS 

There  is  one  good  American  food  of 
which  we  have  an  abundance  and  we 
can  use  as  much  of  it  as  we  like — 
corn.  Use  all  kinds  and  in  many  ways. 
Pop  corn  is  one  of  the  kinds  everyone 
likes.  It  is  a  good  food  just  simply 
popped,  and  can  also  be  made  into 
such  a  wholesome,  inexpensive  sweet 
that  it  should  be  widely  used.  Here 
is  the  way  to  pop  it  and  several  ways 
to  use  it. 

Shell  the  corn  if  it  is  on  the  cob 
and  pop  the  dried  corn  in  a  covered 
iron  frying-pan  or  a  regular  popper, 
shaking  vigorously.  If  a  wire  popper 
is  used,  do  not  pop  the  corn  directly 
over  the  flame  or  it  will  scorch.  Shake 
it  quite  high  over  the  flames,  or  better 
over  coals  or  on  the  top  of  the  stove. 
Take  just  enough  corn  to  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  popper.  A  cup  of  pop 
corn  makes  about  three  quarts  when 
popped. 

Pop  corn  is  good,  of  course,  season- 
ed with  salt.  A  common  way  of  serving 
is  to  mix  with  a  very  little  melted  but- 
ter and  then  sprinkle  with  salt.  But 
have  you  ever  tried  it  as  a  break- 
fast food  eaten  with  milk  or  cream? 
It  makes  a  good  cereal. 

To  make  a  sweet  of  pop  corn  boil 
together  1  cup  of  corn  sirup  and  1 
tablespoon  of  vinegar  until  a  few  drops 
harden  in  water  and  pour  it  over  the 
freshly  popped  corn  while  it  is  hot. 
As  soon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  handle, 
grease  the  hands  and  form  into  balls. 
This  amount  of  sirup  covers  3  quarts 
of  pop  corn. 

Chocolate  pop  /corn  is  delicious. 
Cook  1  cup  of  corn  sirup  for  five  min- 
utes. Add  2  ounces  of  chocolate  (two 
squares),  and  stir  until  melted.  Cook 
slowly  until  a  sqft  ball  is  formed  in 
water.  Beat  until  thick.  Have  the 
popped  corn  in  a  greased  dish.  Pour 
the  sirup  over  it  and  form  into  balls 
when  cool  enough  to  handle.  This 
amount  covers  1%  quarts  of  pop  corn. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  553  tells  how  to 
grow  pop  corn.  Why  not  have  a  few 
rows  of  pop  corn  in  your  garden  next 
spring? 

 o  

TO  REMOVE  BRUISES 

FROM  FURNITURE 

Wet  the  bruised  spot  in  warm 
water.  Soak  a  piece  of  brown  paper 
of  several  thicknesses  in  warm 
water,  and  lay  over  the  place.  Then 
apply  a  warm  flatiron  until  moisture 
is  gone.  Repeat  the  process  if  need- 
ful, and  the  bruise  will  disappear. 
 o  

PARIS  CANDY  SHOPS  CLOSED 

Paris  despatches  of  January  2  state 
that  as  a  part  of  a  drastic  program  for 
further  conserving  sugar  and  other 
supplies  in  France,  the  Minister  of 
Provisions  has  decreed  that  all  con- 
fectioner' and  pastry  cooks'  shops  are 
to  be  closed  and  restrictions  are  to  be 
placed  on  restaurants.  The  measures 
will  be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  the 
Senate  passes  the  bill  empowering  the 
minister  to  enforce  his  orders  by  in- 
flicting penalties  for  violation.  The 
bill  has  already  passed  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  < 

 o  

TOO  MUCH  SALT 

When  cooking  if  too  much  salt  is 
used,  place  a  wet  cloth  over  the  top 
of  the  vessel  and  the  steam  will  force 
the  salt  into  the  wet  cloth. 

  o   

SASH  CURTAIN  HINT 

When  Hanging  sash  curtains — and 
can't  secure  the  rods — try  taking  a 
piece  o,f  domestic  ti.o  desired  length 
and  two  inches  v>  .e,  fold    it  three 
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times  to  make  a  tape.  Stitch  it.  on 
the  edge  and  work  a  button  hole  in 
each  end.  Drive  a  shingle  nail  in  the 
side  of  the  window  casing  and  slip 
one  end  of  the  tape  over  it.  Put  a 
nail  through  the  other  hole  and  stretch 
taut  and  nail  to  the  other  casing. 
When  the  curtains  need  laundering 
sew  the  ends  of  the  tape  together  and 
send  to  the  wash  in  the  curtain. — G. 


TO  FROST  A  BATHROOM  WINDOW 

Make  a  very  strong  solution  of 
Epsom  salts  and  vinegar.  Apply  it 
with  a  brush,  and  arterward  go  over 
it  with  some  white  varnish. 

 o  

YOUR  FAVORITE  JELLIES 

OFTEN  FAIL  TO  JELL 

When  this  happens,  stand  the  mold 
in  a  basin  of  water  containing  a  hand- 
ful of  salt  and  soda.  A  mild  freezing 
mixture  is  the  result.  Even  on  the 
hottest  days  your  jelly  will  be  firm 
and  cool  quickly. 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right,— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  in  many  places*  instead  of  one 
30b  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Scbebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley-  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be-, 
sides  doing  all  regularfarml 
work,  it  is  original  and  sue- 1 
cessful  engine  for  Binder.! 
Also  used  on  Corn  Binders' 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS' 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  FctrmWork 
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SMOOTH  ICING 

In  making  chocolate  icing  if  cocoa 
is  used  instead  of  the  chocolate  in 
cakes,  the  icing  will  be  smoother  and 
of  a  much  better  flavor.  Use  two 
tablespoonfuls  to  each  cup  of  sugar. 

 o  

HAM  AND   


is  rarely  served  in  the  trenches  but 
the  boys  must  have  bacon,  lard  and 
sausage.  Let's  grow  our  share.  We 
will  be  paid  with  both  dollars  and 
victory. 

 — o  

SIZE  AND  ANCIENT  ARMIES 

Ancient  Thebes,  it  is  said,  could 
send  10,000  fighting  men  out  of  each 
of  its  hundred  gates. 

Nlnus,  the  Assyrian  king  in  the 
22nd  century  B.  C.  led  against  the  Bac- 
trians  1,700,000  soldiers  on  foot  and 
200,000  mounted. 

The  old  historians  credit  Xerxes 
with  land  and  sea  forces  counting  up 
to  2,641,000  with  enough  attaches, 
hang-on  women,  sutlers,  etc.,  to  make 
a  host  of  more  than  f.,000,000. 

Artaxerxes  had  at  one  time  before 
the  battle  of  Ounaxa  an  army  nearly 
a  million  and  a  quarter  strong. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT  &  VEHICLE  CO. 
8alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Darius  of  Persia  brought  more 
than  a  million  soldiers  to  Arabia. 

Tamerlane  is  said  to  have  met  Ba- 
jazet's  1,400,000  with  a  force  of  1,600,- 

000. 

Teran,  king  of  Ethiopia,  had  a  mil- 
lion soldiers  to  call  to  his  standards. 

Compared  with  the  extended  battle 
line  of  today  in  Europe  the  array  of 
forces  at  ancient  Canna  was  but  a 
skirmish  formation. 

There  were  86,000  Romans  and  al- 
lies against  50,000  Cartheginians. 

Hannibal  is  reported  as  having  de- 
stroyed 300,000  men  during  his  cam- 
paign in  Italy.  Just  before  his  time 
that  country  could  send  a  million  men 
to  the  field. — N.  Y.  World. 


TO  REMOVE  PAINT  OR 

VARNISH  FROM  GLASS 

Paint  or  varnish,  on  windows,  that 
has  dried  and  will  not  rub  off,  can 
easily  b>3  removed  by  washing  well 
with  wood  alcohol.  Also,  it  will  re- 
move paint  from  woou  work. — J.  C.  R. 
 o  

While  we  are  talking  about  sub- 
stitutions, let's  replace  the  prafcle 
dogs  and  ground  squirrels  with  live- 
stock. 
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POTATO    DINNER  DISHES 
Some    Suggestions    for    Utilizing  a 
Food  That  Is  Now  Both  Cheap 
and  Plentiful. 

f  Are  you  eating  your  share  of  the 
country's  bumper  potato  crop?  Now 
mat  the  tubers  are  once  more  plenti- 
ful and  cheap  they  may  well  be  given 
i  prominent  place  on  the  dinner  table. 
I  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bakes  the  following  suggestions  in 
tegard  to  the  use  of  potatoes  at  din- 
ler : 

Potatoes  at  Dinner. 

Potatoes  may  be  freely  used  at  din- 
ler,  the  variety  which  we  all  like  be- 
ng  secured  by  varying  the  ways  in 
|rhich  the  potatoes  are  served.  Then, 
)oo,  one  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
:hat,  since  both  of  them  are  foods 
^hich  are  very  palatable  sources  of 
ftarch,  by  eating  more  potatoes  one 
tan  diminish  the  bread  eaten  and  thus 
telp  to  save  wheat,  which  is  such  an 
mportant  matter  at  the  present  time. 
i  Many  think  that  potatoes  are  at 
heir  best  when  prepared  in  the  simp- 
est  ways — that  is,  baked  or  boiled — 
iut  even  so  some  variety  is  possible, 
pr  they  may  be  baked  In  their 
pickets,  or  with  the  skins  rubbed  or 
craped  off,  or  pared  and  baked  in  the 
lan  with  meat,  the  juice  they  absorb 
mproving  their  flavor.  The  skins  may 
ie  easily  rubbed  off  new  potatoes,  and 
Imost  as  easily  from  old  potatoes, 
irovided  they  are  first  dropped  for  10 
oinutes  in  boiling  water. 
I  Potatoes  may  be  boiled  or  steamed 
a  the  jackets,  peeled  entirely,  or 
rith  only  a  ring  peeled  around  the 
«nter.  The  boiled  potatoes  may  be 
erved  as  they  are,  or  mashed  or 
iced.  Such  simple  changes  as  these 
lelp  to  give  variety. 

Minted  Potatoes. 

Boiled  potatoes  are  at  their  best 
rhen  mealy,  so,  after  boiling  ,  the 
»ater  should  .be  poured  off,  a  little 
lalt  sprinkled  over  the  potatoes,  and 
he  kettle  not  quite  covered,  and 
)laced  on  the  back  of  the  stove,  so 
hat  they  may  "dry  out."  If  you  wish 
i  novelty,  in  boiling  new  potatoes 
dd  a  few  mint  leaves  to  the  water  in 
rhich  they  are  cooked.  In  baking  po- 
&toes  one  should  always  remember 
bat,  to  be  at  their  best,  they  should 
e  served  as  soon  as  they  are  done. 
[  one  can  not  serve  them  at  once,  the 
kin  on  one  side  should  be  slashed  in 
rder  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape, 
nd  the  potatoes  kept  hot. 

Fried  potatoes  are  also  favorites 
.nd  the  ways  in  which  they  can  be 
ither  fried  in  deep  fat  or  pan  fried 
re  numerous  and  are  well  known, 
'ried  potatoes  seasoned  with  onion 
re  a  common  dinner  dish,  and  one 
hould  remember  that  green  peppers 
an  be  used  with  the  onions  or  in 
lace  of  them. 

Potatoes  with  Sauce  or  Cheese 
,  Potatoes  baked  with  white  sauce 
od  cheese,  scalloped  potatoes,  and 
hnilar  dishes  can  be  used  in  place 
f  macaroni  and  spaghetti,  and  potato 
lumplings  can  be  used  in  place  of 
flieat  dumplings.  Cooked  In  com- 
•ination  with  other  foods,  in  a  meat 
"Ie,  for  instance,  potatoes  may  be  de- 
tended  upon  as  the  principal  dinner 
li»h.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
liihes,  such  as  potato  pudding,  which 
an  be  used  at  dinner  in  place  of 
iweets  made  of  wheat  flour. 

Tested  Potato  Recipes. 

Of  the  many  possible  recipes,  the 
bllowing  are  suggested  as  more  or 
eBS  typical: 

Potato  Soup. 
3  potatoes,  medium  size,  4  cups 
skim  milk,  l  .  mall  onion,  4  tablespoon- 
'uls  butter  or  other  fat,  2  tablespoons 
lour,  \%  teaspoons  salt,  %  teaspoon 
fclery  Rait,  or  1  stalk  of  celery  cut  in 
nch  pieces,  %  teaspoon  chopped  pars- 
ev-  A  little  cayenne  pepper  or 
>aprika. 

Boil  the  potatoes  and  when  soft  rub 
hem  through  a  sieve.  Slice  the  onion 
'nd  scald  this  and  the  celery  with  the 
n'lk.  Take  out  the  onion  and  celery 
u>d  add  the  milk  slowly  to  the  pota- 
oes.  Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  or  fat, 
□to  which  mix  the  dry  ingredients, 
■nd  stir  into  the  boiling  soup.  Boil  one 
ninnff.;  strain,  add  the  remainder  of 
ne  butter,  or  fat,  and  sprinkle  with 
he  parsley  when  ready  to  serve.  The 


parsley  improves  the  looks  and  adds 
a  little  to  the  flavor,  but    may  be 
omitted  if  this  is  more  convenient. 
Stuffed  Potatoes. 

A  nice  way  to  secure  variety  is  to 
cut  a  slice  from  the  top  of  each  baked 
potato  and  scrape  out  the  inside. 
Mash,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  chop- 
ped parsley  or  chopped  celery  leaf,  or 
onion  juice  (if  liked),  and  butter,  or 
savory  fat,  and  heat  in  a  little  hot 
milk;  add  2  well-beaten  whites  of  eggs. 
Refill  the  skins,  sprinkle  with  grated 
j  cheese  or  bread  crumbs,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  about  6  minutes. 

Creamed  Potatoes. 

There  are  several  different  ways  in 
which  creamed  potatoes  may  be  pre- 
pared. (1)  Freshly  boiled  or  cold 
boiled  potatoes  may  be  cut  into  small 
cubes  and  served  heated  in  cream 
sauce.  (2)  Wash,  pare,  and  cut  po- 
tatoes into  small  cubes.  Put  into  fry- 
ing pan  with  a  few  slices  of  onion  cut 
up  very  fine,  and  parboil  10  minutes. 
Pour  off  water.  Add  one  tablespoon 
butter,  drippings,  or  other  fat,  season- 
ing of  salt  and  pepper,  and  milk 
enough  to  cover.  Cook  for  15  or  20 
minutes,  or  until  the  potatoes  are  well 
done  and  the  sauce  thick  and  creamy. 
It  is  necessary  to  stir  the  potatoes  fre- 
quently to  prevent  sticking.  The 
starch  in  the  potatoes  thickens  the 
sauce.  Creamed  potatoes  are  parti- 
cularly good  to  serve  with  fish  or 
chicken. 

Hashed   Brown  Potatoes. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  small 
pieces  (2  cupfuls),  season  with  salt 
and  pepper,  cook  three  minutes  in  one- 
third  cup  bacon  drippings,  stirring 
constantly.  Let  stand  a  few  seconds 
to  brown  underneath;  fold  like  an 
omelet,  and  serve  on  a  hot  platter. 

These  are  very  good  with  broiled  or 
,fried  fieh  or  meat. 

Meat  and  Potato  Pie  with  Potato  Crust 

Boil  meat,  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Mix  with  potatoes  separately  boiled 
and  cut  up,  and  put  into  a  baking  dish. 
Make  a  crust  by  mixing  smoothly 
mashed  potatoes  to  which  a  table- 
spoonful  of  shortening  has  been  add- 
ed, with  enough  nour  and  water  to 
make  them  roll  out  easily.  A  pie  made 
of  a  pound  of  meat  will  require  five 
or  six  small  boiled  potatoes,  a  cupful 
of  mashed  potatoes,  and  8  or  10 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  should  be 
baked  about  20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 
Salt,  pepper,  and  other  seasoning,  as 
onion  and  carrot,  may  be  added  to 
taste.  A  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder 
makes  the  crust  lighter. 

Potato  Pudding. 

%  pound  mashed  potatoes  (5  small 
potatoes),  4  tablespoonfuls  butter  or 
frood  cooking  fat,  2  eggs,  %  cup  milk, 
%  teaspoonful  salt,  %  lemon  (juice 
and  rind),  1  tablespoonful  sugar,  % 
cup  raisins  or  raisins  and  nut  meats. 

Boil  potatoes,  mash,  and  add  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  lemon  juice,  grated  peel, 
and  sugar.  Beat  all  the  ingredients 
together  and  bake  in  a  buttered  dish 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or 
longer. 

 o  

BREAKFAST  MARMALADES 
(Sugarless) 

As  a  butter  saver,  Americans 
might  adopt  the  English  custom  of 
serving  marmalade  with  toast  or  hot 
bread  for  breakfast.  Let  the  fruits 
supply  the  sugar  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing these  marmalades.  Their  virtue 
lies  in  the  tartness  of  the  fruit  and 
the  fact  that  they  contain  only  what 
nature  put  in  the  fruits. 

Apple-Raisin  Marmalades. 

To  one  cup  ground  seeded  raisins 
add  one  cup  chopped  apples  and  one 
cup  water.  Cook  until  thickened.  A 
little  orange  and  lemon  juice  and 
grated  rind  may  be  added  if  liked. 

Cooked  dried  fruit,  as  apricots, 
pears,  peaches,  or  prunes  may  be  used 
in  combination  with  the  ground 
raisins  in  any  proportion  desired,  and 
three  fruits  combined  as  apricots,  ap- 
ples and  raisins. 

Catsup  added  to  the  marmalades 
makes  a  simple  fruit  relish  to  serve 
with  cold  meat. 

Date-Prune  Jam. 

Wash  one  pound  prunes,  soak  over 
night;  cook  in  same  water  and  re- 
move stones.  Remove  stones  from 
one  pound  dates  and  cut  in  small 
pieces.    Cook  with  prunes  until  mix- 
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ture  is  thick.  Add  small  amount  of 
lemon  juice. 

Prune-Apricot  Butter. 
Wash  one  pound  prunes  and  one- 
half  pound  apricots;  soak  over  night; 
stew  until  very  soft  in  same  water; 
rub  through  colander;  return  to  sauce 
pan  and  cook  slowly  until  thick  like 
apple  butter,  being  careful  that  it 
does  not  burn.  Do  not  add  sugar. 
 o  

HERE'S  A  GOOD  RECIPE 

Chocolate  rice  pudding:  Scald  two 
cupfuls  of  milk,  and  add  one-fourth 
cupful  of  rice  and  one-third  teaspoon- 
ful of  salt,  and  cook  until  rice  is  soft; 
then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one-third  cupful  of  sugar,  one  square 
melted  unsweetened  chocolate,  % 
half  teaspoonful  vanilla,  one- 
half  cupful  of  raisins,  seeded  and  cut 
in  pieces.  Cut  and  fold  in  the  whites 
of  two  eggs,  beaten  until    stiff,  and 


one-half  cupful  of  heavy  cream,  beaten 
until  stiff.  Turn  into  a  buttered  bak- 
ing dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
twenty  minutes. — Woman's  Home 
Companion. 


SUBSTITUTE    FOR  HOT- 
WATER  BAG 

Get  some  fine  sand,  and  dry  it  well. 
Heat  it  on  the  stove,  and  put  it  in  a 
flannel  bag  about  eight  inches  square. 
Sew  the  opening,  and  cover  with 
cloth.  This  will  prevent  the  sand  from 
sifting  out,  and  enabje  you  to  heat 
the  bag  quickly  by  placing  it  in  the 
oven  of  me  stove.  The  sand  holds 
the  heat  a  long  time,  and  the  bag  can 
be  tucked  to  the  back  without  hurting 
the  invalid. 

 o  

There  are  two  values  in  even*  pur- 
chase: What  it  saves  and  what  it 
costs. — Exchange. 
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GRADING  EGGS. 

Where  eggs  are  handled  in  large 
quantities  there  are  certain  grades  by 
which  they  are  sorted  and  either  re- 
tained for  market  purposes  or  reject- 
ed as  useless.  A  brief  description  of 
these  grades  and  the  characteristics 
by  which  they  are  detected  is  given 
below. 

Fresh  egg. — An  egg  to  be  accepted 
as  a  first,  or  fresh  egg,  must  be  newly 
laid,  clean,  of  normal  size,  showing  a 
very  small  air  cell,  and  must  have  a 
strong,  smooth  shell,  of  even  color 
and  free  from  cracks.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  air  cell,  which  is  only 
visible  through  the  aid  of  the  candle, 
these  are  the  points  by  which  eggs 
are  graded  in  the  early  spring,  at 
which  time  they  are  quite  uniform  in 
quality,  thereby  making  candling  un- 
necessary. 

Checks. — This  term  applies  to  eggs 
which  are  cracked  but  not  leaking. 

Leakers. — As  indicated  by  the 
name,  this  term  applies  to  eggs  which 
have  lost  a  part  of  their  contents. 

Seconds. — The  term  "seconds"  ap- 
plies to  eggs  which  have  deteriorated 
to  a  sufficient  extent  as  to  be  rejected 
as  firsts.  They  are,  however,  of  a 
high  enough  quality  to  be  used  for 
human  consumption.  The  several 
classes  of  eggs  which  go  to  make  up 
this  grade  may  be  defined  as  follows: 

Heated  egg:  One  in  which  the  em- 
bryo has  proceeded  to  a  point  corre- 
sponding to  about  eighteen  to  twenty 
four  hours  of  normal  incubation.  In 
the  infertile  egg  this  condition  can 
be  recognized  by  the  increased  color 
of  the  yolk;  when  held  before  the 
candle  it  will  appear  heavy  and  slight- 
ly darker  than  in  the  fertile  egg. 

Shrunken  egg:  This  class  of  sec- 
onds can  be  easily  distinguished  by 
the  size  of  the  air  cell.  It  may  oc- 
cupy from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
the  space  inside  the  shell.  The  hold- 
ing of  eggs  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  allow  a  portion  of  the  con- 
tents to  evaporate  is  the  main  cause 
of  this  condition. 

Small  egg:  Any  egg  that  will  de- 
tract from  the  appearance"  of  normal 
eggs  on  account  of  its  small  size  will 
come  under  this  class,  although  it 
may  be  a  new-laid  egg. 

Dirty  egg:  Fresh  eggs  which  have 
been  soiled  with  earth,  droppings,  or 
egg  contents,  or  badly  stained  by  com- 
ing in  contact  with  wet  straw,  hay, 
etc.,  are  classed  as  seconds. 

Watery  egg:  Those  in  which  the 
inner  membrane  of  the  air  cell  is  rup- 
tured, allowing  the  air  to  escape  into 
the  contents  of  the  egg,  and  thereby 
giving  a  watery  or  frothy  appearance. 

Presence  of  foreign  matter  in  eggs. 
The  small  dark  streak  across  the  yolk 
is  a  clot  of  blood.  This  condition  is 
found  in  many  fresh-laid  eggs.  Often 
eggs  are  laid  which  show  small  clots 
about  the  size  of  a  pea.  These  are 
sometimes  termed  "liver"  or  "meat" 
spots. 

Badly  misshapen  eggs:  Eggs 
which  are  extremely  long  or  very 
flat,  or  1n  which  part  of  the  shell's 
surface  is  raised  in  the  form  of  a 
ring;  in  other  instances  a  number  of 
hard  wart-like  growths  appear  on  the 
outside  of  the  shell. 

Spots. — Eggs  in  which  bacteria  or 
mold  growth  has  developed  locally 
and  caused  the  formation  of  a  lumpy 
adhesion  on  the  inside  of  the  shell. 
There  are  three  well-recognized 
classes  of  mold  spots,  namely,  white, 
brown,  and  black.  In  cases  where  an 
infertile  egg  has  been  subjected  to 
natural  heat  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time,  the  yolk  will  often  settle  and 
become  fixed  to  the  membrane.  This 
condition  might  be  termed  a  "plain 
spot." 

Blood  rings. — EggR  in  which  the 
embryo  has  developel  to  a  sufficient 
extent  so  that  it  is  quickly  recognized 
when  held  before  the  candle.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  requires  between 
twenty-four  and  thirty-six  hours  of 
incubation  under  a  sitting  hen  to 
produce  this  condition. 

Rots. — Eggs  which  are  absolutely 
unfit  for  food.    The  different  classes 


of  rots  may*be  defined  as  follows: 

Black  rot:  This  is  the  easiest  class 
of  rot  to  recognize  and  consequently 
the  best  known.  When  the  egg  is 
held  before  the  candle,  the  contents 
have  a  blackish  appearance,  and  in 
most  cases  the  air  cell  is  very  promi- 
nent. The  formation  of  hydrogen- 
sulphid  gas  in  the  egg  causes  the  con- 
tent sto  blacken  and  gives  rise  to  the 
characteristic  rotten  egg  smell,  and 
sometimes  causes  the  egg  to  explode. 

White  rot:  These  eggs  have  a 
characteristic  sour  smell.  The  con- 
tents become  watery,  the  yolk  and 
white  mixed,  and  the  whole  egg  offen- 
sive to  both  the  sight  and  the  smell. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  "mixed  rot." 

Spot  rot:  In  this  case  the  foreign 
growth  has  not  contaminated  the 
entire  egg,  but  has  remained  near  the 
point  of  entrance.  Such  eggs  are 
readily  picked  out  with  the  candle, 
and  when  broken  show  small  lumps 
around  the  inside  of  the  shell. 

 o  

THE  START— MAKE  IT 

WITH  PUREBREDS 
Surplus  Stock  and   Eggs  Then  Will 
Bring  Better  Prices — General- 
Purpose  Breeds  for  Both 
Meat  and  Eggs. 

You  want  to  start  a  backyard  hen- 
nery or  improve  the  one  you  have — 
you  have  gone  that  far  in  your  deter- 
mination to  help  the  meat  and  egg 
supply — how  shall  you  begin?  What 
kind  of  fowls  shall  you  keep,  how 
many  and  how  shall  you  procure 
them?  These  are  your  next  considera- 
tions. Here  are  the  suggestions  of 
specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  these 
points.  They  will  help  the  beginner 
especially,  but  should  also  help  the 
town  householder  to  make  his  flock 
more  serviceable.  First,  the  kind  of 
breed. 

This  will  depend  somewhat  on 
whether  you  desire  eggs,  meat,  or  both 
eggs  and  meat.  Householders  usually 
desire  not  only  eggs  for  the  table  and 
for  cooking,  but  also  an  occasional 
chicken  to  eat.  If  this  is  your  desire 
one  of  the  general-purpose  breeds, 
such  as  Plymouth  Rock,  Wyandotte, 
Rhode  Island  Red  or  Orpington,  is 
preferable  to  the  smaller  egg  breeds, 
such  as  the  Leghorns.  Not  only  do  the 
mature  fowls  of  these  breeds,  because 
of  their  larger  size,  make  better  table 
fowls  than  the  Leghorns,  but  the 
young  chickens  for  the  same  reason 
make  better  friers  and  roasters. 
Chickens  of  the  egg  breeds  are  suit- 
able only  for  smaller  broilers.  Hens 
of  the  general  purpose  breeds  also 
are  more  "broody,"  making  good  sit- 
ters and  mothers,  which  is  a  decided 
advantage  when  it  is  desired  to  hatch 
and  raise  chickens.  Hens  of  the  egg 
breeds  seldom  become  broody  and  are 
in  any  event  rather  unreliable  sitters 
and  mothers. 

Lighter  Breeds  for  Eggs. 

If,  however,  the  desire  for  eggs  out- 
weighs that  for  an  occasional  table 
fowl  the  lighter  egg  breeds  undoubted- 
ly will  be  more  practicable  because 
they  lay  as  many  eggs  and  eat  less 
feed,  with  the  result  that  they  produce 
the  egg  more  cheaply.  It  is  by  all 
means  advisable  to  keep  some  pure 
breed  of  variety.  If  this  is  done  sales 
at  a  profitable  figure  often  can  be 
made  of  breeding  stock  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  market  or  of  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. 

The  size  of  the  flock  which  can  be 
most,  efficiently  kept  will  depend,  first 
of  all,  upon  the  space  available  and, 
secondly,  upon  the  amount  of  table 
scraps  or  waste  which  Is  available  for 
feed.  Tt  Is  a  mistake  to  try  to  over- 
stock the  available  space.  Better  re- 
pults  will  be  obtained  from  a  few  hens 
in  a  Rmall  yard  than  from  a  larger 
number.  The  backyard  poultry  flock 
rarely  will  consist  of  more  than  20  to 
2.1  hens  and  In  many  cases  of  not 
more  than  8  or  10,  or  occasionally  of 
only  3  or  4.  For  a  flock  of  20  to  25 
hens  a  Bpaen  of  not  less  than  2!">  feet 
by  30  feet  should  be  available  for  a 
yard.    If  less  space  la  available  the 


Makes  It  Twice  As  Easy— The 
EMERSON  Low  Down  Spreader 

NOW  you  need  no  longer  waste  energy  lifting  manure  into  the  old-fashioned 
spreader  with  a  box  as  high  as  a  wagon.  Just  why  the  world  has  been 
content  to  waste  all  this  energy  all  these  years  no  one  knows,  but  you  don't 
have  to  do  it  any  longer  The  EMERSON  Low  Down  Spreader  reduces  the  work 
at  least  50  per  cent— there  is  no  lost  motion.  Loading  from  either  side  or  rear, 
you  lift  your  forkfuls  only  a  little  over  half  as  high  as  with  the  old-fashioned 
spreader — and  it's  the  last  half  that  lakes  the  most  muscle, 

Point  by  point,  feature  by  feature,  the  EMERSON  is  as  far  ahead  of  other 
spreaders  as  the  low  down  principle  is  ahead  of  the  old  style.  Let  us  prove  it  to 
you.  Send  your  name  for  our  new  booklet  of  facts.  Read  why  the  EMERSON 
Lo  w  Down  is 

Easy  to  Operate,  Easy  to  Load, 
Easy  to  Unload,  Easy  Running 


Beater  is  all  metal,  can't  warp,  split, 
rot  or  check.  Teeth  are  square  steel, 
chisel  pointed,  set  in  spiral  form — so 
they  cut,  tear,  shred  and  pulverize  all 
the  manure  and  spread  it  evenly  regard- 
less of  how  bed  is  loaded. 
9  Endless  apron — each  slat  runs  on  its 
own  wheel — not  dragged  over  station- 
ary rollers  Worm  gear  drive  runs  in 
bath  of  oil.  Foot  lever  controls  driv- 
ing mechanism  —  hand  lever  changes 
quantity  spread. 


Main  drive  wheels  50  inches  high 
— main  frame  sills  are  steel  channels  3 
inches  wide,  5  pounds  to  the  foot.  The 
EMERSON  Low  Down  is  practically 
an  all  steel  spreader — the  only  parts  not 
steel  are — apron  slats,  box  sides,  pole 
and  whippletrees. 

You  should  know  more  about  the 
EMERSON  before  you  select  any 
spreader.  Call  at  our  store  and  we  will 
be  pleased  to  show  it  to  you,  31456 


SOLD  BY 


MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


We  Want 


50,000  COYOTES  I 
500,000  RATS 
OTHER  FURS  TOO 

WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXCEPTIONALLY  HIGH  PRICES 
Write  for  our  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tags  Free 

CHICAGO  HIDE,  FUR  &  WOOL  HOUSE  (Inc.) 

MANUFACTURING   FURRIERS   AND  TANNERS 
"The  Square  Deal  House"  Capital,  $250,000.00 

The  Largest  House  of       DOUQLAS.WYOMING,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Kind  in  the  West  I 


Will  Buy  Corn 

Wo  will  buy  Al  Home  Grown 
WHITE  and  YELLOW  FIELD  CORN 

Write  us  at  once. 
The   most  complete  Seed  and  Nursery 
Guide  Book  ever  published  for  Free  distri- 
bution in  Utah  is  now  Ready.   Ask  for  it. 

Porter- Walton  Co. 

Seed  and  Nursery  Specialists,  Salt  Lake. 


Size  of  the  flock  should  be  reduced, 
allowing,  on  the  average,  20  to  30 
square  feet  for  each  fowl.   A  few  hens 


sometimes  may  be  kept  successfull 
wltn  a  smaller  yard  allowance  tha 
this,  but  if  the  space  Is  available 
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I  Want  to  Send  You 

This  GRAFONOLA 

FOR  5  DAYS' 


FACTORY  PRICE— EASIEST  TERMS 


yard  of  the  size  indicated  should  be 
used. 

Ordinarily,  the  best  way  for  the  city 
poultry  keeper  to  start  a  flock  Is  to 
buy  pullets  in  the  fall  when  they  are 
cheaper.  Unless  there  is  a  scarcity 
in  the  community  now,  however,  there 


Firm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  th»  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  Icsa 
eipense?  How  can  I  savo  inplnnt- 
in|j  potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  gofarthest?  Tba 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  Jo  to  $50  extra  protit  per  acre. 
Every   seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni. 
form  depth;  even 
spacing,   we  make 
a  f  u  ll_  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM'f'g  Co. ,  Box  83  B,GrenIocfc,  N.J.* 


Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SAVE  MONEYon  ENGINES 


Buy  direct  from  ray  factories,  where  I  build  3  powerful,  economi- 
cal, reliable,  perfectly  datmed  Galloway  filasttrpieco  Engine 
from  the  highest  quality  materials  and  sellto  you  at  lowest  man- 
ufacturers' price.  Tena  of  thousands  in  satisfactory  use.  All 
sizes  from  \%  to  16  h. p.  portable,  stationary,  saw 
rigs,  pumping  outfits.  They  operate  on 

GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Also  bufld  manure  spreaders,  cream  separators 
300.000  satisfied  customers,  some  near  you.  Close1 
shipping  points  save  freight.  My  freo  catalog 
describes  Galloway  goods.  Get  it  before  buying. 
WM,  GALLOWAY  CO..  Boa  1575  Waterloo,  Iowa 


YOU  SAVE 

FROM  $7.00 

TO  $15.00 

on  every  saddle. 
Send  for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to  conj- 
sumer. 

The  Fred  Mueller 
Saddle  and  Har- 
ness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 

"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
dnrable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.       PLATT,  MFR, 


EOX 


STEELING,  ILL. 


Dry  Feet 
Without  Rubbers 

Children  do  not  like 
to  wear  rubbers.  But 
when  they  go  out  into 
the  wet  without  rub- 
bers it  generally  re- 
sults in  sickness,  unless 
their  shoes  are  water- 
proofed with — 

DUCK-BACK 
Shoe  Oil 

a  positive  protection 
from  wet  feet.  Easy  to 
apply  —  and  economi- 
cal. Order  a  can  to- 
day— it's  too  import- 
ant to  delay. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Refiners 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


is  likely  to  be  little  trouble  In  secur- 
ing a  ,few  hens  at  this  time,  although 
prices  probably  will  be  higher.  Pullets 
obtained  at  this  time  will  give  better 
returns  if  eggs  are  desired,  while  If 
the  intention  is  to  raise  chicks  older 
laying  hens  may  be  used,  or  day-old 
chicks  can  be  purchased  and  a  start 
made  in  that  way. 

How  to  Buy  Hens 
When  pullets  or  hens  are  to  be  pur- 
chased it  Is  well,  if  possible,  to  go 
to  some  farmer  or  poultryman  who  is 
known  to  the  prospective  buyer.  If 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  country  for  pullets,  they  often  can 
be  selected  from  among  the  live  poul- 
try shipped  into  the  city  to  be  mar- 
keted. The  advice  of  someone  who 
knows  poultry  should  be  sought  In 
making  such  a  purchase  to  make  sure 
that  pullets  or  young  hens  are  ob- 
tained and  that  the  stock  is  healthy. 
Often  the  local  poultry  associations 
are  glad  to  help  the  prospective  poul- 
try keeper  to  get  stock  by  putting  him 
in  communication  with  some  of  its 
members  having  stock  for  sale.  Some- 
times the  local  board  of  trade  or  cham- 
ber of  commerce  is  glad  to  help  in 
bringing  together  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser and  the  poultry  raiser. 

In  a  later  article  suggestions  as  to 
how  an  inexpensive  poultry  house 
may  be  built  or  converted  from  an 
unused  shed  will  be  given. 

 o  

Imposing  upon  the  trusting  credul- 
ity of  the  poor  barnyard  hen,  the 
Poultry  Department  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College  has  inaugurated  a 
series  of  experiments  in  egg  produc- 
tion aimed  to  see  how  far  egg  produc- 
tion can  be  increased  during  the  win- 
ter months  by  artificial  lighting.  The 
plan  of  the  experiment  is  as  follows: 
Four  chicken  houses,  two  of  the  shed 
roof  type  and  two  of  the  semi-monitor 
style  were  selected  and  one  of  each 
type  wired  for  electric  lights.  Using 
the  two  unwired  houses  as  check- 
houses,  pullets,  and  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  year  hens  were  placed 
in  each  coop.  The  following  set  of 
instructions  issued  by  Professor 
Alder  ,who  outlined  the  experiment, 
to  those  immediately  in  charge,  shows 
how  the  work  is  conducted. 

Turn  lights  on  at  5:30  A.  M.  and 
scatter  a  little  grain  on  the  straw  to 
coax  hens  off  the  perches. 

8:00  A.  M.  Turn  lights  off,  test,  and 
water. 

10:00  A.  M.  Feed  alfalfa  leaves  that 
have  soaked  over  night  in  warm 
water.    Give  all  they  will  eat. 

1:30  P.  M.    Feed  sprouted  oats. 

3:00  P.  M.  Feed  grain  in  litter  all 
hens  will  eat  for  the  evening  with  a 
little  left  over  for  morning. 

4:30  P.  M.  Feed  grain  in  litter  all 
hens  will  eat  for  the  evening  with  a 
little  left  over  for  morning. 

4:30  P.  M.  Replenish  alfalfa  sup- 
ply and  turn  on  lights. 

8:00  P.  M.  Turn  lights  off,  gradual- 
ly dimming  light  until  all  hens  are  on 
perch  before  turning  them  entirely 
off. 

Keep  hoppers  full  of  dry  mash  all 
the  time.  Be  careful  about  waste. 
Keep  a  careful  record  of  the  amount 
of  the  feed  given  in  each  pen. 

Feed  unlighted  pens  the  same  feed 
and  at  the  same  time  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

Already  good  results  are  appearing, 
says  Professor  Aider.  While  it  is  too 
early  to  attempt  any  statement  of  re- 
sults, an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  has  been  noticed. 
The  lengthening  of  the  day  has  had 
as  much  if  not  more  effect  on  the  old 
hens  than  on  the  pullets.  In  com- 
menting on  the  experiment,  Professor 
Alder  said,  "Several  problems  present 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  a  length- 
ening of  the  day  by  artificial  lighting. 
Enough  additional  eggs  must  be  pro- 
duced to  pay  for  the  electricity  used 
in  lighting  the  coops  and  for  the  in- 
crease in  feed  which  will  undoubtedly 
occur.  Just  how  mucn  more  feed  will 
be  eaten  will  be  determined  by  keep- 
ing a  careful  record  of  all  materials 
fed..  We  will  also  determine  whether 
or  not  the  speeding  up  of  egg  produc- 
tion will  decrease  the  laying  lift  of 
the  hen  and  her  vitality  as  a  breeder. 
None  of  our  breeding  stocn  is  being 
used  in  these  experiments,    but  we 


Send  No  Money— 
I  Pay  Freight- 


Wherever  you  live  in  the  Western  States  I'll  send  you  this 
world  famous  Columbia  Grafonola  with  the  true  "Tone 
of  Life"  that  simply  can't  be  imitated,  and  your  choice  of 
records  from  a  list  of  thousands.    Place  them  in  your  home 
and  use  them  exactly  as  though  they  were  your  own,  for  5 
days.    Enjoy  them  as  much  as  you  like — invite  the  neigh- 
bors— hold  dances  and  happy  parties.    Then  if  you  aren't 
entirely  sure  you  want  to  keep  the  outfit,  return  it  at  our 
expense  and  the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  copper  cent. 
Easiest  terms  if  you  do  keep  it. 


Send  coupon  for  free  books 


COL.  JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr,  President, 

Daynes-Beebe  Music  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh. 

Dear  Sir:— 

You  may  send  me  FREE  and  Postpaid,  beautifully  illustrated 
Catalogs,  showing  ALL  styles  of  GRAFONOLAS  (in  colors)  and  giving 
LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES  and  Terms.  Also  Big  FREE  <24  page 
Record  Book  and  full  details  of  your  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  in  the  least. 


Buy  The  Tractor 

THAT  IS  A  SUCCESS  AND  INSURES  PROFIT 

The  Bean  TractPULL  Tractor 

IS  AN  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR 

You  can  Plow,  Plant,  Cultivate,  Disc,  Harrow,  Drill, 
Haul,  Harvest.  In  fact  it  does  all  Farm  Work 
usually  done  with  horses. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Bean  Tract  Pull  TRACTOR 
as  it  is  made  of  the  very  Best  of  Material.  Equipped 
with  NEW  DEPARTURE  BALL  BEARING  AND 
HYATT  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

$25.00  FREE  SERVICE 

Each  purchaser  is  furnished  free  a  $25.00  service 
coupon  book  which  entitles  you  to  exactly  that  much 
service. 

Call  at  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information  or  a 
post  card  will  bring  it.  Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


will  hatch  from  these  chickens  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
their  value  as  breeders    has  been 


diminished  oy  the  experiment.  The 
resulting  chicks  will  also  be  closely 
watched." 
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LIVE  STOCK 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  BROOD  SOW 

By  Russel  Dunn,  Iowa  Experiment 
Station. 

The  successful  raising  of  a  crop  of 
pigs  requires  that  much  forethought 
and  attention  be  devoted  to  various 
phases  of  brood  sow  management. 
Selection   and  Breeding 

The  brood  sow,  if  a  gilt,  should  be 
as  growthy  as  possible,  medium  to 
good  in  condition,  but  not  fat.  It  is 
well  that  the  gilt  make  a  reasonable 
gain  during  the  breeding  season.  If 
the  sow  is  mature  and  has  been  car- 
ried along  on  good  pasture  during  the 
summer,  with  only  enough  grain  to 
keep  her  from  losing  excessively  in 
weight,  an  increased  grain  ration  and 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  to  a  third  of  a 
pound  of  meat  meal  tankage  will  be 
of  benefit  at  breeding  time.  The  sow 
which  is  gaining  is  more  liable  to 
conceive  with  les^  services  and  pro- 
duce a  larger  litter  than  a  sow  which 
is  barely  holding  h^r  own  or  losing 
weight. 

Winter  Care 

Dry,  well-bedded  sleeping  quarters 
are  in  order.  Exercise  is  to  he  en- 
couraged. Lice  must  be  controlled. 
Water  and  feed  in  sufficient  amounts 
to  keep  the  sow  gaining  during  the 
entire  pregnancy  period  must  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  sleeping  quarters  must  he  dry, 
well  bedded  and  as  free  from 
draughts  as  possible. 

The  sows  can  be  made  to  exercise 
by  feeding  some  distance  from  the 
sleeping  quarters  or  by  allowing  them 
to  work  manure  piles.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  they  do  not  sleep  there, 
especially  if  they  are  allowed  to  work 
over  the  manure  from  horse  stables. 

Lice  are  easily  managed  through 
the  crude  oil  method. 

The  Best  Feeds. 

The  combination  of  corn  and  tank- 
age probably  comes  as  near  the  ideal 
brood  sow  ration,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  health  and  strength  of 
the  sow  and  the  new-born  litter,  as 
any.  Corn  should  make  up  the  great- 
est part  a?  the  grain  ration,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  feeds 
when  results  are  considered.  The 
young  sow  needs  a  greater  propor- 
tionate amount  of  protein  supplement 
than  does  the  mature  sow,  hut  from 
0.2  to  0.4  pound  of  meat  meal  tankage 
snould  cover  the  range. 

Buttermilk  or  skim  milk  most  effi- 
ciently takes  the  place  of  tanage, 
frivins  splendid  results  if  three  pounds 
to  eieht  pounds  are  allowed. 

Ground  alfalfa,  alfalfa  leaves,  or  a 
good  grade  of  alfalfa  hay  can  be  used 
to  a  good  advantage  along  with  corn 
in  nlace  of  meat  meal  tankage  or  skim 
milk.  It  Is  essential,  however,  that 
the  preenant  sow  eat  from  one  to  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  the  alfalfa  per 
day  if  good  strong  litters  are  wanted. 
In  case  the  alfalfa  is  not  eaten  from 
the  racks  to  this  extent,  some  substi- 
tutes should  he  provided,  or  else 
methods  of  alfalfa  feeding  adopted  to 
insure  this  minimum  consumption  of 
hav. 

Such  feeds  as  wheat  middlings,  lin- 
seed oilmeal,  may  sometimes  be  used 
to  advantage,  hut  as  a  rule  the  other 
feeds  ^ould  he  preferred. 

Treat  thle  well  selected  brood  sow 
klndlv  and  intelligently,  and  she  will 
respond  in  full  mer  aer  with  a  fine 
litter  of  pigs  at  weaning  time. 

 n  

WINTER   CARE   OF   BROOD  SOWS 

The  sows  that  will  farrow  in  March 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  April  have  al- 
ready been  bred.  If  these  sows  pro- 
duce eood  strong,  vigorous  litters  and 
get  these  nigs  through  successfully  to 
weaning  time  they  must  he  properly 
cared  for  from  now  until  the  day  of 
farrowing.  One  of  the  highest  hind- 
rances to  the  sows'  farrowing  good 
strong,  vltrorous  litters  Is  lack  of  ex- 
ercise. Thirtnp  the  cold  and  snowy 
weather  hoes  like  to  lie  around  the 
Blepplne  quarters  and  he  comfortable. 
That,  however,  Is  just  what  they 
should  not  do  all  the  time. 


The  proper  exercise  for  a  brood  sow 
is  that  which  she  will  take  volun- 
tarily and  not  through  force.  They 
should  get  their  corn  ration  by  hustling 
for  it  in  the  stalk  fields  and  not  by 
getting  it  fed  around  the  sleeping 
quarters  on  feeding  floors  or  in 
troughs.  Feed  them  ear  corn  during 
the  winter  months  and  scatter  it  out 
in  the  stalk  fields.  The  manure 
spreader  is  a  good  implement  to  use 
in  scattering  this  corn.  Don't  be 
afraid  it  will  be  wasted,  for  it  won't. 
You  can  readily  regulate  the  amount 
fed  so  that  it  will  be  picked  up  clean, 
and  you  will  find  next  spring  that 
there  is  not  a  bit  of  the  corn  lying 
around  to  go  to  waste. 

Protein  feeds  in  the  form  of  shorts, 
tankage,  oil  meal,  or  alfalfa  hay 
should  be  supplied.  Self-feeders  can 
be  used  for  these  feeds,  and  it  is 
quite  successful  to  grind  the  alfalfa 
hay.  Sows  will  eat  a  larger  percent- 
age of  alfalfa  hay  fed  in  the  ground 
form  than  when  fed  in  racks  unground. 
This  alfalfa  is  generally  cheaper  on 
the  corn-belt  farms  than  any  of  the 
other  protein  feeds  and  is  a  good 
balance  to  the  corn  ration. 

By  following  a  few  of  these  simple 
methods  the  sows  will  be  brought  to 
farrowing  time  capable  of  producing 
good  strong  pigs.  Every  hog  grower 
knows  that  if  he  is  going  to  have  pigs 
that  do  their  best  from  the  start  they 
must  necessarily  be  strong  and  vigor- 
ous at  farrowing  time.  The  proper 
care  of  the  brood  sow  is  not  difficult 
and  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
by  every  hog  grower. 

 o  

MAY  PIGS 
Sows  bred  at  this  time  of  the  year 
and  for  the  next  thirty  days  Will  far- 
row in  May.  In  many  parts  this  is  an 
ideal  time  for  market  hogs  to  be  far- 
rowed. Generally  the  grass  is  good, 
there  is  plenty  of  sunshine  in  warm 
weather  and  the  pigs  get  an  excellent 
start,  something  very  essential  to  a 
good  outcome.  By  the  time  the  pig  is 
weaned  new  grains  that  have  been 
raised  this  year  will  have  been  har- 
vested. Barley,  rye  and  oats  all  make 
splendid  feed  for  growing  pigs.  They 
can  he  carried  along  with  these  feeds, 
plus  pasture,  until  the  new  crop  o,f 
corn  becomes  available,  and  in  look- 
ing at  the  matter  from  many  view- 
points May  pigs  are  among  the  most 
profitable  that  can  be  raised.  Every 
hog  grower  knows  that  hogs  that  have 
been  properly  grown  during  the  sum- 
mer time  put  on  flesh  rapidly  when 
they  have  access  to  new  corn. 

In  this  connection  it  is  advised  that 
hog  growers  who  can  get  the  seed 
plant  a  small  patch  of  ninety-day  corn. 
This  is  good  feed  in  August,  and  if  the 
field  is  large  enough  will  carry  the 
pigs  along  until  the  main  crop  is  ready 
for  feeding. 

If  the  hog  grower  has  not  perman- 
ent pastures  of  alfalfa,  clover  or  other 
grasses  he  can  make  temporary  pas- 
ture by  the  1  eavy  seeding  of  rye,  oats, 
barley  or  wheat.  Tnese  various  grains 
can  he  sown  in  rich  soils,  very  often  , 
in  the  hog  lots,  at  the  rate  of  any- 
where from  two  or  three  to  five  or  six 
bushels  per  acre.  Dwarf  Essex  rape 
can  be  grown  quite  successfully  and 
makes  mighty  good  hog  pasture.  If 
you  have  not  Increased  your  number 
o,f  hogs  this  year  why  not  try  breeding 
a  few  sows  for  May  farrowing? 

■  o  

ABOUT  THT.  FARM 
Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

How  much  are  you  paying  for  your 
bran  and  shorts?  If  you  are  receiving 
the  full  .eneflt  of  the  Government's 
recent  ruling  on  prices  for  these  feeds, 
you  should  be  buying  them  for  ap- 
proximately forty  cents  less  on  the 
dollar  than  formerly.  According  to 
this  ruling,  bran  must  not  be  sold  for 
more  than  thirty  eight  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  millers  and 
shorts  at  not  more  than  two  dollars 
a  ton  more  than  bran.  This  should 
bring  the  price  of  bran  down  to  about 
twenty  dollars  a  ton,  Instead  of  the 


Solve  The  Shirt  Problem 

By  Buying  "MADE-RITES" 


You  will  learn  what  com- 
fort and  service  a  real 
work  shirt  can  give. 


They  are  made  strong  all  over  and  re-in- 
forced  where  the  wear  and  tear  comes — 
double  elbows,  double  yoke,  and  their  dur- 
ability is  attested  by  thousands  of  satis- 
fied wearers. 


JOHN  SCOWCROFT  &  SONS  CO. 

Also  makers  of  Never- Rip  Overalls 
and  Work  Clothes. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


thirty  to  forty  dollars  that  has  been 
charged,  with  shorts  two  dollars  more. 
It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  don't  re- 
ceive this  reduction. 

Give  the  best  of  care  to  cows  that 
will  calve  soon.  Keep  them  in  good 
condition  with  plenty  of  feed  and 
careful  handling.  At  the  time  of 
calving  give  the  cow  the  best  treat- 
ment and  be  sure  if  the  weather  is 
cold,  to  prevent  the  calf  from  chilling. 

In  general,  the  ranges  are  not  in 
the  best  of  condition  right  now.  The 
wise  stockman  will  put  his  cattle  in 
good  condition  throughout  the  winter 
and  not  turn  them  on  the  range  thin 
and  poor.  There  will  be  little  profit 
for  the  man  who  turns  thin  cattle  on 
the  range  this  spring. 

There  is  still  time  to  breed  sows 
for  a  late  farrow.  If  you  have  a 
sow  to  breed,  patriotism  as  well  as 
profit  demand  that  you  get  returns 
from  her.  The  need  for  pork  and 
lard  has  never  been  so  great  as  now 
and  this  need  will  increase  as  spring 
comes.  The  best  of  care  should  he 
given  to  the  sows  now  about  ready  to 
farrow.  With  pork  so  necessary  to 
our  government,  it  is  little  less  than 
crime  to  let  pigs  die  through  lack  of 
care. 

Feed  is  much  more  plentiful  this 
winter  than  last.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  waste  it,  however. 
Good  racks  and  troughs  soon  save 
their  cost  in  the  feed  saved.  They  are 
a  necessary  investment. 

■  o  

THE  NATIVE  COW 

She  had  a  place  in  the  world  one  time, 

did  the  common  native  cow; 
She  had  a  place  in  the  world  one  time, 

but  she  hasn't  got  it  now. 
When  the  land  was  new  and  farms 

were    few    and    our  grandslres 

broke  the  sod 
That  had  lain  unfilled  since  first  It 

was  made  by  the  mighty  hand  of 

God. 

She  filled  her  place  J  i  the  world  one 
time    with    dignity,    grace  and 

ease; 

She  furnished  milk  for  the  children's 
food  and  butter    and  sometimes 

cheese. 

No  grain  was  fed,  but  she  got  Instead 
some  hay  and  cornstalks  dry; 

She  roughed  It  then  with  the  rest  of 
them  In  the  days  that  now  are  by. 

She  had  no  pedigree  written  out  or 

name  that  couldn't  be  said; 
Her  color  was  anything    under  the 

sun,  brindie,  dun  red; 
We  think  of  her  with  the  things  that 

were  when  all  of  our  land  was 

new. 

And  we've  filled  her  place  with 
Holstolns  grand  and  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys,  too. 


For  times  have  changed  since  the  far- 
off  days  of  the  common,  native 
cow; 

She  did  what  the  world  required  of 

her,  but  she  couldn't  do  now; 
For  our  needs  have  grown  as  time  has 

flown,  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight; 
And  the  cry  goes  on  .ur  better  cows 

than  the  past    has    brought  to 

light. 

— Prof.  Frandsen. 

 o  

"It  is  cheaper  to  keep  the  cow  warm 
with  a  good  barn  than  to  keep  her 
warm  with  high-priced  feeds." 

 o  

UNCLE  SAM 
Needs  more  Pork 
Needs  more  Fat 
Needs  your  Help 
Breed    more  sows 
for 

PORK    PROFIT 


Keep  the  pigs  growing.  It  is  the 
pig's  business  to  develop  a  good  frame, 
to  grow  bone,  muscle,  and  vital 
organs,  and  to  lay  on  fat.  Plenty  of 
pasture,  some  grain,  exercise,  and 
good  sanitary  quarters  are  all  neces- 
sary if  the  pig  is  to  be  thrifty  and 
profitable. 

 o  

THE  CARE  AND  FEEDING 

OF  HORSES 
Hints  For  Beginners 

Issued  by  the  Boston  Work-horse  Re- 
lief Association. 

1.  Remember  that  the  horse  is  an 
extremely  timid  animal,  and  must  be 
handled  very  gently,  though  firmly. 
Always  spe:.k  to  the  horse  when  ap- 
proaching him;  take  hold  of  his  head- 
stall carefully,  pat  him  on  tne  neck, 
and  draw  his  head  slowly  toward  you. 
In  tying  him,  be  sure  that  the  rope  Is 
not  so  long  that  he  an  get  his  leg  or 
foot  over  it,  as  painful  wounds  are 
often  caused  in  that  way. 

2.  In  entering  a  stall  do  not  put 
your  hand  on  the  animal,  as  that 
might  cause  a  vicious  or  stupid  horse 
to  kick,  especially  if  you  are  a 
stranger  to  him;  but  tell  him  to  "get 
over,"  and  men  step  in  quickly  on  the 
left  of  the  horse. 

3.  In  leading  a  horse  take  a  firm 
grip  of  his  headstall  or  bridle  with 
your  right  hand,  hold  the  end  of  the 
halter  rope  in  your  left  hand,  and 
keep  beside  him,  not  in  front  of  him. 
If  he  rears  or  pulls  back,  you  can  let 
go  of  the  headstall  and  hold  him  by 
the  rope, — not  trying  to  struggle  with 
him,  keeping  your  face  turned  from 
the  animal,  but  stepping  toward  him 
as  he  goes  backward.  He  must  move 
slowly  in  going  backward,  and  will 
soon  tire  of  it. 

4.  Do  not  mount  a  horse  equipped 
only  with  a  halter;  and  do  not  attempt 
to  ride  a  strange  horse  unless  he  is 
bridled,  and  there  Is  some  one  with 
you  to  hold  him,  and  lead  him  about 
at  first.   You  may  be  willing  to  take 
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a  chance  yourself;  but  a  horse  never 
forgets  anything,  and  if  he  bolts  or 
throws  his  rider  once,  he  may  do  the 
same  thing  again  at  a  critical  mom- 
ent. The  Prince  Imperial  lost  his 
life  because  his  horse  would  not  stand 
to  be  mounted. 

5.  The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  ex- 
tremely small,  and  therefore  he  should 
be  watered  at  least  three  or  four  times 
a  day,  and,  if  possible,  should  receive 
both  hay  and  grain  three  times  a  day. 
The  less  work  he  does  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  to  give  him  hay  often, 
because  a  hungry,  iale  horse  is  apt 
to  take  up  some  bad  habit  such  as 
biting,  kicking,  cribbing,  or  weaving. 

6.  If  the  horse  gnaws  his  manger 
or  stall  it  is  certain  that  he  needs 
salt,  unless  he  is  very  hungry.  Keep 
a  lump  of  salt  always  before  him  if 
possible. 

7.  Horses  should  be  watered  first 
and  fed  atterward;  and,  if  possible, 
watered  again  an  hour  or  two  after 
eating  their  grain. 

8.  Never  water  or  grain  a  horse 
that  is  much  heated; — to  do  that  is 
likely  to  "founder"  and  so  ruin  him. 

9.  Never  give  grain  to  a  tired 
horse;  let  him  rest  for  an  hour  or 
two  first.  Otnerwise,  he  is  very  like- 
ly to  have  indigestion  and  colic. 
More  horses  die  from  colic  tht.n  from 
anything  else. 

10.  Bring  your  horse  into  the 
stable  or  camp  cool  and  breathing 
easily,  if  possible.  Notning  is  worse 
for  a  horse  than  a  chul  after  being 
heated.  But  if  for  any  reason  it  is 
necessary  to  halt  or  encamp  when 
your  horse  is  sweating, — then  blanket 
him  and  walk  him  about,  or  put  him 
in  a  sheltered  spot  and  rub  him, — ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  A  horse  is 
cold  when  his  ears  ate  cold.    Get  in 

k  «the  habit  of  feeling  his  ears. 

11.  Use  the  currycomb  very  light- 
ly,  if  at  all.   It  is  apt  to  hurt  the  skin 

►  of  the  horse.  A  stiff  brush  is  better, 
■—and  much  more  efficacious  if  the 
horse's  coat  is  long.  The  head  and 
legs  should  never  be  touched  witu 
the  currycomb.  You  can  clean  your 
horse  with  a  wisp  of  hay  or  straw 
vigorously  used, — or  even  with  your 
bare  hands.  At  least  an  hour  a  day  of 
hard  work  should  be  devoted  to  clean- 
ing a  horse.  This  helps  the  circulation 
removes  dead  skin  and  dirt,  and 
makes  the  horse  feel  right  and  look 
right.  Look  out  for  frosted  bits  in 
winter. 

12.  Avoid  sore  backs  and  should- 
ers by  keeping  the  inside  o,f  your 
saddle  or  harness  perfectly  clean,  and 
by  sponging  or  cleaning  off  the  sad- 
dle or  harness  marks.  The  dandruff 
in  the  horse's  hair  is  very  salt,  and 
when  this  dandruff  dries  on  the  horse 
or  on  his  equipment,  it  irritates  the 
skin. 

13.  On  reaching  camp  or  stable,  do 
not  remove  He  saddle,  unless  you  can 

}  at  once  clean  and  dry  the  hair  under- 
neath. If  that  cannot  be  done  im- 
mediately, loosen  the  girth  and  leave 
the  saddle  and  blanket  on  until  the 
hair  is  dry  underneath. 

14.  In  order  to  avoid  scratches, 
rub  your  horse's  legs  dry  when  he 
comes  in  wet  or  muddy.  This  is  hard 
work,  but  it  can  be  done.    In  winter, 

i   when  the  roads  are  muddy,  or  there 
|  is  snow  on  the  ground,  put  a  little 
I  vaseline  or  grease  on  his  pasterns  and 
heels  to  shed  the  moisture. 

 o  

PARASITICAL  POPULATION 
"Do  you  think  it's  right  to  support 
\  a  large  population  in  idleness?"  asked 
the  man  of  reckless  ideas. 

"Sometimes  it's  got  to  be  done," 
replied  Farmer  Corntossel.  "I  have 
a  whole  barnyard  full  of  chickens  that 
haven't  laid  an  egg  all  winter." 

 o  

AN  INFERENCE 
An  old  hen  was  pecking  at  some 
stray  carpet  tacks  in  the  yard. 

"Now,  what  do  you  suppose  that 
hen  is  eating  those  tacks  for?  said 
Henry. 

"Perhaps,"  responded  his  little  sis- 
ter, "she  is  going  to  lay  a  carpet." 
 o  

Don't  allow  the  farm  wagon  to  stand 
out  of  doora  with  the  belief  that  a 
new  bed  for  it  is  cheaper  than  shelter. 
Replacing  the  original  bed  weakens 
the  average  wagon. 


Using  Barnyard  Manure 


The  thrifty  farmer  will  be  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  sav- 
ing and  using  manure  this  year.  Fer- 
tile soil  now  means  more  to  us  than 
ever  before. 

We  in  America  do  not  conserve  and 
apply  farm  manure  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  the  full  benefits  of  this 
means  of  plant  food.  European  and 
Asiatic  .farmers  value  manure  highly 
and  hence  make  better  use  of  it  than 
we  do.  Lands  that  have  been  in  cul- 
tivation for  hundreds  of  years  are 
still  producing  well  because  of  the 
extensive  use  of  manure. 

While  necessity  has  forced  farmers 
in  China  and  Japan  to  conserve  fer- 
tility and  manure  land  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  their  soil  yields  more, 
and  greater  population  is  permitted 
because  of  such  practice.  Our  neces- 
sity is  not  so  great  as  theirs,  but  un- 
less we  begin  to  make  use  of  such 
economical  means  of  fertility  the  time 
may  come  when  we  will  wish  we  had. 
It  is  not  wise  to  wait  till  the  struggle 
for  existence  forces  us  to  resort  to 
strenuous  ways  of  meeting  starvation. 
On  the  contrary,  we  should  make  use 
of  our  opportunities  to  prevent  such 
coercion. 

By  barnyard  manure  we  mean  usu- 
ally the  manure  that  accumulates  in 
the  barnyard.  Generally  the  term  is 
restricted  to  mean  the  excreta  from 
cattle,  but  it  may  include  the  drop- 
pings from  otner  animals  as  well. 
Stable  manure  is  applied  to  the  drop- 
pings that  accumulate  in  stables 
where  horses  are  fed,  meaning  horse 
manure.  To  designate  other  specific 
kinds  we  usually  say  sheep  manure, 
hog  manure,  poultry  manure,  etc. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  the  ma- 
nure from  such  larger  animals  as 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  we 
should  consider  (1)  the  dung;  (2)  the 
urine;  (3)  the  litter  or  bedding. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  dung 
of  the  larger  animals  consist  of  the 
undigested  portions  of  the  fool, 
ground  more  or  less  according  to  tne 
nature  of  the  animal,  moistened  and 
mixed  with  the  digestive  fluids  of  the 
animal's  stomach,  and  to  some  degree 
mixed  with  waste  tissues  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  When  the  undigested 
portions  of  the  feed  found  in  the  ma- 
nure consist  largely  of  woody  fibrous 
tissues  of  the  food  it  is  in  a  much 
better  mechanical  condition  to  fur- 
nish fertilizer  than  the  feed  that  fur- 
nished these  materials,  because  it 
has  been  ground  fine,  moistened  and 
mixed  with  juices  of  the  stoiiiach  and 
hence  soon  decays.  In  a  general  way 
it  may  be  said  that  the  dung  contains 
about  one-third  of  the  totai  nitrogen 
in  the  manure,  one-fifth  of  tbo  toral 
potash,  and  nearly  all  of  the  total 
phosphoric  acid.  But  the  dung  must 
undergo  decomposition  before  it  is 
available  for  plant  food  while  the 
urine  is  already  soluble  and  ready 
for  use. 

The  liquid  part  of  manure,  the 
urine,  is  composed  largely  of  water, 
but  contains  a  number  of  compounds 
produced  as  changes  in  the  body,  such 
as  the  wornout  tissues.  Urine  usual- 
ly contains,  according  to  authorities 
on  this  subject,  about  two-thirds  of 
the  total  nitrogen  in  the  manure,  four- 
fifths  of  the  potash  and  a  little  of  the 
phosphoric  acid.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  it  is  the  richest  part  of  the  ma- 
nure and  should  be  carefully  saved. 

As  to  the  relative  amounts  of  dung 
and  urine  voided  by  animals.  Brooks 
of  the  Massachusetts  station  says  that 
for  the  cow,  the  total  weight  of  urine 
under  normal  conditions  is  about 
twice  the  weight  of  the  dung.  For 
the  horse  and  the  sheep,  there  is 
much  less  difference;  the  two  are 
usually  of  substantially  equal  weight, 
although  the  dung  not  infrequently 
weighs  more  than  the  urine.  For  the 
hog  the  variations  are  so  great  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment, but  the  urine  is  relatively  very 
abundant. 

From  what  has  already  been  said 
relative  to  the  value  of  the  urine  it 
will  be  seen  that  litter  for  bedding  is 
of  much  importance  in  the  value  of 
manure.  While  the  primary  use  of 
bedding  is  for  the  comfort  and  clean- 


liness of  the  animals  it  is  a  factor  in 
saving  and  using  barnyard  manure. 
Bedding  if  of  the  right  kind  absorbs 
the  liquids,  that  is,  ttio  urine;  it  also 
to  some  extent  absorbs  gases  and  di- 
lutes the  manure,  making  it  easier 
to  spread.  The  bedding  also  makes 
the  manure  richer  in  plant  food  which 
is  quite  and  advantage  in  using. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  litter  or 
bedding  used,  the  most  common  being 
straw,  leaves,  peat,  mass,  sawdust, 
etc.  All  things  being  considered,  the 
straw  of  grains  is  the  best.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  straw  as  a 
bedding  material  it  contains  consider- 
able plant  food.  A  ton  of  ordinary 
straw  contains  about  16  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen, 4  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
26  pounds  of  potash  and  9  pounds  of 
lime.  This  amount  of  fertility  with 
the  humus  value  of  the  straw  is  con- 
siderable, well  worth  considering.  An 
average  ton  of  farm  manure  contains 
about  10  pounds  of  each  nitrogen  and 
potash.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a 
ton  of  straw  contains  more  pounds 
actual  plant  food  than  a  ton  of  ma- 
nure, but  both  together  make  better 
and  richer  manure  than  either  one 
used  alone.  One  thing  that  should  not 
be  forgotten  is  that  hay  and  straw 
have  value  as  feed  while  manure  is  a 
waste  product  without  value  except 
as  a  manure. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
composition  and  value  of  barnyard 
manure  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  feeds  used.  When  hay,  silage  and 
other  roughage  is  fed  the  manure 
will  be  low  in  nitrogen.  If  cotton 
seed  meal,  grain,  shorts,  rice  bran, 
etc.,  feeds  rich  in  protein,  are  fed  the 
percentage  in  nitrogen  and  phosphor- 
ic acid  in  the  manure  will  be  higher. 

The  age  of  the  animal  has  much  to 
do  with  the  richness  of  the  manure. 
An  old  or  mature  animal  voids  ma- 
nure richer  in  plant  food  than  a 
younger  animal  that  must  use  more 
of  phosphate,  lime,  nitrogen,  etc.,  in 
making  bone,  muscle,  flesh,  hide,  hair, 
etc.  An  animal  fattened  for  beef 
mutton  or  pork  will  produce  richer 
manure  than  one  kept  for  milk,  wool, 
etc.,  generally  speaking. 

The  value  of  the  manure  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  saved  and  applied.  Thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  profits  are  lost 
every  year  on  the  farm  because  the 
plant  food  in  manure  is  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  It  is  one  thing  to  save 
the  manure  and  quite  another  to  save 
the  plant  food  in  it  and  use  it  for 
larger  crops.  More  will  be  said  on 
this  subject.  In  the  meanwhile  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  farmers,  gar- 
deners and  orchardists  as  to  how  they 
save  and  use  barnyard  manure. 

 o  

IDLE  ACRES 

Nearly  every  farm  has  some  portion 
of  it  that  is  either  not  used  at  all  or 
is  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
very  little.  Cn  many  farms  there  are 
patches  of  low  ground  which  can  not 
be  tilled  because  tney  are  too  wet. 
Usually  wuen  drained  these  wet  areas 
are  the  richest  land  on  the  farm. 

Just  at  present,  wuen  the  world  is 
engaged  in  tae  mo^.t  gigantic  struggle 
in  its  history,  the  forces  of  democracy 
against  those  of  autocracy,  the  pro- 
duct of  these  idle  acres  is  needed. 
This  is  an  excellent  time  to  put  them 
into  use.  Sm^ll  patches  of  wet  land 
can  be  drained  at  small  expense.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  opening  up  of 
spring  woriv  there  is  ample  time  to 
do  this  work.  This  year  the  farmer 
has  been  able  to  sell  his  products  at 
a  fair  price  and  has  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  tile.  Every  farmer, 
part  of  whose  farm  is  unproductive 
because  it  needs  drainage,  should  take 
advantage  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  add  to  his  cropj  jg  area  by  sup- 
plying the  necessary  drainage.  These 
lands  will  produce  more  than  aver- 
age farm  lands.  Every  product  will 
help  to  win  the  war. 

 o  

"Lost  wealth  may  be  replaced  by 
industry,  lost  knowledge  by  study, 
lost  health  by  'emperance  or 
medicine;  but  lost  time  is  gone  for- 
ever."— Samuel  Smiles. 
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day'BharwJ- 
work  in  60 
xninatea.  30 
combina- 
tion*. I4-.59 
to  {30.00. 
Write  for 
-  booklet. 
BatemanM'f'rCo.Box  83C,Crenloch,N.J. 


Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


work  is  slack.  Other  ir  _ 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

mproved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
•nd  Drilling  Machine  S& 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soli  at  rata 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operate* 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Eaay  to  operate  — do  experts  needed 
Small  trvestment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
n  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  bi  a  big  demand  for  we  Hi  t« 
water  stock  and  /or  Irrigation. 
Write  for  free  1 1  rostrated  eh-co- 
lara  ■bowing'  different  atylee 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co* 
Box  9?e         Clarinda,  Iowa 


BIG  MONEY  IN  FURS 

hip  to  "Old  Reliable" 
'Square   Deal  House 

urTHides- Pelts- Wool 


We  pay  Ugliest  prices  for  Furs  and 
Hides.  Charge  do  oommlssioa.  Fur- 
nish free  tags  and  "Trappers  Guide" 
to  shippers.    Write  for  price  list. 


McMillan  fur  &  wool  co. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


EMPTY  WAGONS 

The  tragedy  of  so  many  places  is. 
that  so  many  farm  wagons  go  to  town 
empty  and  come  back  with  a  load,  and 
so  few  go  thf~e  loaded  and  come  back 
empty. 

Except  in  the  busiest  seasons  most 
of  our  farm  folks  take  Saturday  after- 
noon off  and  go  to  town.  Some  go  as 
a  matter  of  habit;  many  go  on  some 
errand,  usually  to  lay  in  supplies  for 
the  week.  The  wagons  you  meet  go- 
ing to  town  are  empty;  those  you 
meet  going  back  to  the  farm  home 
have  from  a  few  parcels  to  a  load. 

In  every  community,  however,  there 
is  usually  one  farmer — sometimes 
more — who  seldom  goes  to  town  with 
an  empty  wagon.  Regardless  of  the 
season  he  and  his  family  have  some- 
thing at  home  marketable  in  the  town. 
In  the  spring  it  may  be  fresh  vegeta- 
bles; in  the  summer,  watermelons, 
peas  and  fruits;  in  the  fall,  syrup, 
peanuts,  turnips,  turkeys;  in  the  win- 
ter, spare-ribs,  back-bone  and  saus- 
age; the  year  round,  eggs,  chickens, 
butter.  Sometimes  it's  a  load  of  corn, 
or  other  feed,  he  can  spare  from  a 
surplus. 

Of  course  such  a  wagon,  when  it 
goes  back  home,  seldom  carries  a  load 
of  groceries,  other  than  a  little  sugar 
and  coffee  and  flour.  It  never  carries 
back  a  load  of  feed.  And  of  course  on 
such  a  farm  there  is  plenty  to  eat  for 
man  and  beast,  the  family  dresses 
well,  and  there  are  comforts  and  con- 
veniences in  the  home.  Needless  to 
say,  doubtless,  that  the  family  is  hap- 
py and  contented. 

More  of  our  farmers  need  to  get 
the  habit  of  taking  something  to  town 
to  sell.  The  townspeople  want  the 
products  of  the  farm,  and  you  can 
supply  them  without  interfering  with 
your  ordinary  operations.  It  is  a 
habit  that  spells  thrift  and  prosperity. 

Let  there  be  fewer  empty  wagons 
on  the  road  to  town. 

 o  

"Obedience  and  resignation  are  our 
personal  offerings  upon  the  altar  of 
duty." — Hosea  Ballou. 
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MORE  WHEAT  FOR  UTAH 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
wheat.  Such  reasonably  good  yields 
were  obtained  as  to  encourage  added 
acres  next  spring.  The  dry-farm,  then 
affords  opportunity  for  a  substantial, 
though  not  for  a  heavy  increase. 
Use  Irrigated  Farms 

Whereas  dry  land  affords  but  the 
one  opportunity,  irrigated  farms, 
though  in  somewhat  the  same  condi- 
tion, present  several  avenues  down 
which  increased  production  may  come. 
Low-yielding  pasture  lands,  freshly 
drained  areas,  hitherto  unused  cor- 
ners, and  some  land  from  which 
other  crops  nave  been  shifted  tem- 
porarily,— all  of~these  may  be  planted 
to  spring  wneat  and  irrigated  with- 
out materially  intertering  with  sugar 
beets,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  or  grain  other 
than  wheat.  Even  had  there  been  no 
emergency  call  for  increased  wheat 
production,  old  pastures  should  be 
plowed  up,  wet  lands  drained,  and 
waste  margins  or  corners  cropped.  If 
proper  adjustment  is  made  crops  may 
be  shifted  witaout  loss.  For  example, 
freshly  broken  grass  or  alfalfa  sod 
are  almost  ideal  places  for  corn, 
whereas  they  would  be  fatal  to  wheat 
on  account  of  its  lodging.  Let  corn 
be  planted  on  the  sod,  and  the  corn 
acres  planted  to  wheat.  Just  so  far 
as  this  transfer  of  crops  will  not  de- 
crease the  production  of  other  crops, 
it  may  be  parcticed — but  not  an  inch 
farther.  Because  potatoes  and  sugar 
beets  are  probably  more  profitable 
than  wheat,  they  should  not  be  re- 
placed to  any  appreciable  extent  by  it. 
Besides,  sugar  beets  seem  to  be  as 
necessary  as  wheat,  but  that  is  an- 
other question — a  question  of  how  to 
avoid  an  impending  sugar  famine, 
either  in  France  and  England  or  in 
the  United  States. 

Early  Planting  Essential 

Extra  wheat  acres  is  one-half  the 
problem;  the  other  half  is  higher 
acre  yields.  Of  first  importance  in 
this  respect  is  early  planting  on  a 
fine  yet  firm  seedbed.  This  is  not 
merely  good;  it  is  essential.  The  hot 
dry  ripening  season  is  not  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  proper  filling  of  the  grain. 
A  good  seed  bed  supplements  early 
planting  by  giving  the  wheat  a  good 
start  and  encouraging  a  full  stand. 
Clean  Seed  Important 

Considerable  gain  may  be  obtained 
by  using  the  cleanest,  highyielding 
seed  available.  It  will  be  profitable 
to  screen  or  fan  out  weed  seed,  chaff, 
and  badly  shrunken  kernels.  Finally, 
treatment  for  smut  is  to  be  applied 
with  even  greater  care  than  usual. 
The  best  method  is  to  soak  it  for  ten 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  one  pint  of 
formalin  in  forty  gallons  of  water. 
Then  from  seed  time  to  harvest,  extra 
vigilance  must  prevail,  less  weeds,  in- 
sects, or  cows  break  in  and  steal. 
A  Patriotic  Duty 

In  conclusion,  it  is  essential  not  to 
lose  sight  of.  the  patriotic  service.  The 
price  of  wheat,  high  though  it  now  is, 
may  not  be  great  enough  in  itself  to 
justify  increased  wheat  production. 
Labor  is  high  an1  machinery  expen- 
sive. At  this  time,  however,  it  seems 
more  important  that  food  be  sent  to 
the  armies  now  fighting  than  to  send 
half-trained  men  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hungry  mouths  in  Europe.  The 
sacrifice  necessary  to  increased  wheat 
production  is  not  so  trying  as  that  of 
sending  our  youth.  Life  is  more  prec- 
ious than  labor,  yet  extra  wheat 
seems  equally  if  not  more  important 
just  now  than  Boldiers.  Two  armies 
well  fed  will  probably  be  more  effici- 
ent than  three  poorly  nourished.  Es- 
pecially is  this  important  now  that  it 
seems  probable  that  Germany  will 
control  Russian  fields  next  year. 
Summary 

Although  most  of  the  wheat  is  al- 
ready planted,  great  gains  may  be 
made  by  planting  spring  grain.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  this  at  the  expense 
of  other  crops.  On  both  dry-farm  and 
irrigated  lands,  considerable  areas 
may  be  utilized  that  would  otherwise 
be  idle,  or  nearly  so.  Early  planting 
of  well-cleaned  and  thoroughly-treated 
seed  offers  the  greatest  returns. 
Should  it  so  happen  that  even  the 
considerable  returns  from  wheat  do 
not  make  it  more  profitable  than 
other  crops,  patriotism  demands  that 


more  wheat  be  grown.  In  the  end, 
it  may  prove  nearly  as  efficient  to 
feed  the  present  armies  as  to  raise 
new  ones. 


MR.  HOOVER  REPLIES 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
the  Allies  110,356  tons  of  refined  su- 
gar, and,  in  the  same  period,  Cuba  has 
shipped  to  Europe  246,133  tons  of  the 
raw  product,  which,  under  normal 
conditions,  would  have  been  shipped 
to  the  United  States.  These  figures 
represent  just  the  amount  of  the  su- 
gar shortage  in  the  latter  country.  No 
more  sugar  has  been  exported  or  di- 
verted from  the  United  States  than, 
with  the  rigid  practice  of  economy, 
could  be  spared.  There  has  been  a 
sugar  shortage,  but  there  has  been  no 
sugar  "famine"  in  the  United  States. 
The  Food  Administration  is  justified 
in  claiming  that  it  has  handled  the 
situation  with  the  view  of  sustaining 
the  morale  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  where  the  sugar  ration  has 
been  extremely  low.  Even  with  the 
exportatons  from  the  United  States 
into  those  countries  the  supply  has 
been  reduced  in  England  to  24  pounds 
a  year  for  each  person,  and  in  France 
to  14  pounds,  as  against  a  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States  of  55  pounds. 

The  intimation  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  favored  the  Allies  un- 
duly as  the  cost  of  consumers  in  the 
United  States  is  a  shamful  prever- 
sion  of  the  truth.  The  Hoover  policy 
has  been  displeasing  to  great  sugar  in- 
terests evidently  because  it  made  it 
impossible  for  those  in  control  of  the 
commodity  to  extort  from  25  to  30 
cents  a  pound  for  sugar  from  the  con- 
sumers. The  householders  of  the 
United  States  are  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  in,  while  the  sugar  barons  are 
more  than  $200,000,000  out,  as  a  result 
of  Hoover's  "mismanagement." 

The  more  of  this  kind  of  "misman- 
agement" these  householders  can  get 
the  better  they  will  like  it. — Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

 o  

VALUABLE   BULLETIN  FOR 
SUGAR   BEET  INDUSTRY  ISSUED 

A  new  bulletin  giving  the  life 
history  af  'tne  beet  leafhopper,  by 
Dr.  E.  D.  Bail,  former  director  of  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  is  now  ready 
for  distribution  by  the  Station. 

The  title  of  the  bulletin  is  "The 
Beet  Leafhopper  and  the  Curly  Leaf 
Disease  that  it  Transmits."  The 
bulletin,  which  promises  to  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  beet  growers 
in  the  west,  records  the  results  of 
extensive  studies  of  this  insect  cover- 
ing a  period  of  years.  The  curly-leaf 
is  a  well-known  and  dreaded  disease 
that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  sugar 
beet  fields  of  the  west.  While  a  few 
beets  are  usually  to  be  founded  affect- 
ed with  this  disease  every  year,  it  is 
only  periodically  serious.  In  these 
seasons  whole  fields  are  destroyed 
and  losses  running  into  millions  of 
dollars  result. 

Dr.  Ball  shows  that  the  disease  is 
transmitted  to  normal,  healthy  beets 
by  an  insect  which  he  calls  the  beet 
leafhopper.  The  adult  insect  is  "a 
tiny  creamy  or  greenish-white  insect 
*  *  *  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
long  and  one-fourth  as  wide."  It  is 
rather  triangular  shaped  at  the  head 
and  tapers  to  a  narrow  blunt  end  at 
the  tip  qf  the  folded  wings.  It  is  a 
strong  flier  and  jumps  readily  for 
considerable  distances. 

The  leafhopper  suddenly  appears  in 
May  or  June  in  the  beet  fields  of  the 
middle  or  southern  parts  of  Utah  and 
gradually  travels  north,  requiring 
about  thirty  days  to  reach  the  north- 
ern state  line.  Other  states  have 
similar  dates.  The  adult  lays  egga  in 
the  stems  and  larger  veins  of  the 
leaves.  The  eggs  hatch  about  fifteen 
days  later  into  small  leafhoppers 
which  strongly  resemble  the  adults, 
hut  they  have  no  wings  while  young. 

Late  in  the  summer  or  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  the  young  leafhoppers 
(which  have  since  become  fully 
grown)  disappear.  Whether  they  re- 
turn to  the  beet  fields  the  following 
spring  seems  to  depend  upon  factors 
not  clearly  understood  at  present. 

Severe  infestations  have  been  re- 
corded in  Utah  in  1905  about  thinning 
time  in  Sevier  county  and  about  six 


To  Buy  FARMS  JkssL1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  8ELL 


Fifty  barrel  flour  mill  located  in  good 
county  seat  of  Idaho.  No  other  mill 
within  50  miles;  in  a  country  that 
raises   lots   of   wheat.     Price  only 

$11,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


A   BARGAIN    FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


weeks  later  in  Cache  county.  In  1906 
a  second  outbreak  occurred  early  in 
June  and  a  third  heavy  infestation 
came  in  1915  affecting  all  the  plant- 
ings before  May  first.  About  thirty 
days  later  the  disease  appeared  in 
Cache  Valley. 

The  curly-leaf  disease  appears  a 
few  days  after  the  leafhopper  feeds 
upon  the  plant.  If  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  disease  one  feeding 
by  one  insect  may  kill  the  plant. 
These  favorable  factors  are:  hot  dry 
weather,  young  beets,  sandy  soil, 
clean  cultivation,  lack  of  moisture, 
and  many  leafhoppers.  Usually  the 
disease  does  not  appear  in  cold,  wet 
weather  but  shows  its  effects  later 
when  the  hot,  dry  spells  arrive.  For 
greater  resistance  to  the  curly  leaf 
then,  Dr.  Ball  advises  the  growing  of 
crops  in  districts  where  early  plant- 
ing is  permissible;  not  to  thin  while 
tne  leafhoppers  are  first  infesting  the 
field;  and  sufficient  irrigation  to 
promote  constant,  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plant  without  an  opportunity  to 
wilt.  He  finds  that  a,fter  the  growth 
of  the  plants  enables  the  leaves  to 
shade  the  ground,  the  disease  is 
rarely  so  serious  as  in  the  case  of 
younger  plants.  An  old  plant  will  be 
even  less  affected. 

This  bulletin  will  be  sent  free  upon 
application  to  the  Experiment  Station, 
Utah  Agricultural  College,  Logan, 
Utah  for  bulletin  155. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  are  offering  this  week  some  excel- 
lent buys  in  the  Cache  valley 
right  near  the  town,  railroad  sta- 
tion, schools  and  churches;  one 
hundred  sixty  acres,  65  acres  of 
irrigated  land  and  90  acres  of  pas- 
ture land;  price  $100  per  acre  for 
the  irrigated  land  and  $10  for  the 
pasture;  10  per  cent  down  and  ten 
years  on  the  balance. 


In  the  same  locality  we  have  80  acres  for 
$110  per  acre,  10  per  cent  down, 
ten  years  to  pay.  These  farms 
are  among  the  oldest  in  Cache 
valley  and  have  been  raising  ex- 
cellent crops  for  a  good  many 
years.  The  ground  is  level,  easy 
to  irrigate,  lies  immediately  un- 
der the  canal  and  sub-irrigates; 
no  danger  of  any  waterlogging, 
as  there  is  a  big  natural  drain- 
age. 


In  the  Bear  River  valley  we  are  offering 
right  near  the  town  of  Tremonton 
60  acres,  good  seven-room  house, 
outbuildings,  orchard,  all  fenced, 
partly  in  alfalfa,  the  other  part 
has  been  in  sugar  beets  during 
the  past  year;  on  the  main  state 
highway;  price  $140  per  acre, 
small  payment  down  and  terms 
on  the  balance. 


We  also  have  one  farm  containing  40 
acres  that  is  one  of  the  oldest 
farms  in  the  Bear  River  valley, 
right  near  the  beet  dump;  partly 
in  alfalfa;  $130  per  acre;  one- 
fourth  down  and  ten  years  on 
the  balance,  6  per  cent  interest. 


Right  immediately  adjoining  the  town  of 
Tremonton  we  have  three  40-acre 
tracts  that  we  can  sell  for  $120 
per  acre  for  one  and  the  other 
two  $140  per  acre.  This  land  lies 
within  one-half  mile  of  the  city 
of  Tremonton,  has  been  farmed 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  is  under 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  full 
water  right  from  the  Bear  River 
canal.  If  you  want  a  farm  ad- 
joining one  of  the  nicest  towns 
in  the  state  of  Utah  this  will 
certainly  appeal  to  you.  Ten  per 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 


The  Chatham  Fanning  Mill 

Cleans,  Grades,  and  separates  all  kinds  of  field  seed  perfectly. 
Specially  equipped  to  handle  grain  seeds.  Hand  or  Power 
Drive,  capacity  60  bushels  per  hour. 

Sold  By 

Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
Price  and  full  information  on  application. 


YOUR  INCUBATOR 

Should  soon  be  in  operation  for  hest  results.  Take  no 
chances,  get  the  leading  hot  water  machines,  a  Buckeye 
or  Queen.  "Do  your  bit"  for  "Uncle  Sams"  meat  supply. 
Write  TODAY  for  Big  Free  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply 
Catalog. 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City 
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Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 
COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 
SOY  BEAN  CAKE 
The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


BULLS  FOR  SALE 

Two  registered  Holsteln  bulla  of  sor- 
lceable  age.  From  dams  producing 
04)4  and  607  ft  Ids.  butter  In  one  year 
espectlvely.  And  are  sired  by  our  fam- 
lus  herd  bull  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Ikylark  Ormsby  the  World's  Record  cow 
ver  all  breeds.  These  bulls  will  be  sold 
.t  farmers  prices. 

H.   H.  STIYER 
luhl  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 

.6  head  cf  Registered  Holstine- 
Friesian  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
lead  of  grade  Holstlne  heifers. 

C.  H.  KRIEGH 
luhl  Idaho 


200  Tons  Corn  Silage 

30  TONS  OF  ALFALFA 
30   LOADS  OF  STRAW 

All  in  first  class  shape,  must  be 
fed  on  the  place,  help  for  feeding 
can  be  obtained,  shelter  or  shed 
room  provided. 
Three  Miles  North  of  Pleasant 
Grove. 
A.  P.  WARNICK, 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


rHIS  MAN  MUST  SELL 
HIS  AUTO 

Do  You  Want  a  Bargain? 

The  car  is  1917  model  seven-pas- 
ttger  Studebaker;  40  horse  power, 
Hir  cylinder.  Few  cars  have  as  care- 
il  use  and  good  care  and  attention  as 
lis  one  had  and  lew  cars  are  as  com- 
tetely  equipped.  It  has  five  almost 
pw  tires  (four  are  non-skids  guaran- 
Pnd  5,000  miles  and  used  between  700 
Od  800  miles),  bumper,  extra  rim, 
ide  mirror,  spot  light,  chains,  side 
ortaln3,  top  cover,  jack,  pump,  re- 
alar  and  special  sets  of  tools,  extra 
Park  plugs,  extra  tube,  block  and 
ickle  and  folding  shovel  for  emerg- 
ncy — In  fact  fully  equipped  in  every 
■ay— no  extras  to  buy. 

The  man  who  owns  it  is  compelled 
>  sell  and  is  willing  to  make  a  sacri- 
ce.  He  travels  over  the  State  and 
Hi  deliver  it  to  your  home,  demon- 
trate  it  to  your  satisfaction  and  if 
wired  teach  you  to  drive  it  and  take 
»e  of  it. 

A  new  car  of  the  sume  make  would 
>»t  (with  similar  equipment  $1,300.00. 
he  price  this  man  is  willing  to  ac- 
Jpt  under  the  conditions  make  this 

O^nuine  bargain. 

Address  Car  Owner  care  of  Utah 
anner,  Lehl,  Utah.  adv. 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  Dec.  15th.— Cattle — Receipts, 
725;  market,  steady  throughout  week; 
choice  steers,  $9.00@10.00;  good,  $8.00 
@9.00;  feeders,  $7.00(^8.00;  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.00@7.50;  fair  to 
good,  $6.00@7.00;  canners,  $4.00® 
5.00;  feeder  cows,  $5.00@6.00;  veal 
calves,  $9.00@10.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  2,747;  market, 
slightly  lower;  tops,  $15.50;  bulk  of 
sales,  $15.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  9,705;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15.00@16.00;  ewes, 
$9.00@10.00. 

North  Salt  Lake,  Jan  16— Cattle- 
Receipts  154;  market  steady,  strong 
demand  for  fat  steers.  Choice  steers, 
$9.50@10.00;  good  steers,  $8.00@9.00; 
fair  steers,  $6.75@7.75;  choice  cow 
and  heavy  heifers,  $7.00 @ 7.50;  fair  to 
good  cows  and  heifers,  6.00@6.50;  cut- 
ters, $4.75@5.50;  canners,  $4.00@ 
4.50;  bulls,  $5.25@C00. 

Hogs — Receipts  117;  market  .  25 
cents  lower,  due  to  the  fluctuation  of 
eastern  market.  Choice  fat  hogs,  175 
to  250  pounds,  15.25;  mixed  fat  hogs, 
160  pounds  and  up,  $15.00@15.25. 

Sheep — Receipts  1621;  market  weak 
demand  poor.  Choice  grain  fed  lambs, 
$14.50@15.00;  choice  yearling  wethers, 
$11.00@11.50;  fat  wethers,  $10.50@ 
11.00;  fat  ewes,  $9.50@10.00. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  16. — Hogs — Mar- 
ket steady.  Bulk,  $15.95@16.15; 
heavy,  $16.10  @  16.25;  packers  and 
butchers,  $16.05@16.20;  light,  $15.95 
@$16.15;  pigs,  $12.00@15.00. 

Cattle — Receipts  12,000;  market 
steady.  Prime  fed  steers,  $12.00@ 
14.00;  dressed  beef  steers,  $10.50@ 
12.90;  western  steers,  .p8.50@ll.50; 
cows,  $6.50@11.00;  heifers,  $7.00® 
11.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7.00  @ 
11.50;  bulls,  $7.00@10.50;  calves, 
$6.50@14.00. 

Sheep — Receipts  40;  market  strong. 
Lambs,  $16.25@17.00;  yearlings, 
$12.50@14.05;  wethers,  $11.50@13.00; 
ewes,  $9.75@12.25. 

 o  

GARAGE,  TOOL  SHED 

AND  WORKSHOP 
By  H.  Colin  Campbell. 
Today  the  modern  farm  is  a  manu- 
facturing plant.  This  is  literally  true 
because  most  of  the  farm  processes 
are  carried  on  by  machine  rather  than 
by  the  old  laborious  hand  methods  of 
our  fathers  and  grandfathers.  The 
progressive  modern  business  farmer 
makes  machinery  do  for  him  every- 
thing possible  for  machinery  to  do, 
but  in  some  cases  the  business  farmer 
stops  there.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
furrow  of  the  year  the  plow  is  left 
exposed  to  the  elements,  awaiting 
the  necessity  for  using  it  in  the 
spring. 

On  nearly  every  farm  today  the  in- 
vestment in  machinery  represents  a 
considerable  sum.  Binders,  mowers, 
grain  drills,  cultivators,  riding  plows, 
tractors  and  automobiles  are  as  com- 
mon on  the  farm  now  as  the  cradle 
and  scythe  were  fifty  or  more  years 
ago.  The  latter  were  not  very  costly, 
so  it  did  not  make  much  difference  if 
they  were  left  hanging  in  a  conveni- 
ent tree  crotch  until  again  needed. 

But  not  so  with  the  riding  plow,  the 
binder,  the  grain  drill,  tractors  and 
many  other  expensive  pieces  of  mod- 
ern equipment.  The  manufacturer  has 
learned  that  many  of  his  profits  come 
from  conservation.  The  longer  he 
can  make  a  tool  or  piece  of  machin- 
ery last,  that  much  more  money  can 
go  into  reserve  funds  or  into  profits. 
Depreciation  eats  up  the  value  of 
most  property  more  rapidly  than  nor- 
mal use.  A  deserted  house  goes  to 
rack  and  ruin  much  more  quickly 
than  one  that  is  continually  occupied 
and  normally  receives  the  care  that 
occupation  means. 

By  keeping  farm  machinery  in  a 
good,  dry  shed  and  otherwise  caring 
for  it  when  not  in  use,  its  period  of 
usefulness  can  be  increased  to  three 
or  four  times  the  life  of  the  same 
machines  left  exposed  to  the  weather. 

But  a  shed  does  not  mean  any  old 
kind  of  a  structure.  In  view  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  most  of  the  older 
building  materials  it  does  not  pay  to 
build  other  than  for  permanence, -and 
since  machinery  is  valuable  it  should 
be  given  all  possible  protection,  which 


means  protection  against  possible  loss 
through  fire.  Permanence,  if  attained, 
means  concrete  construction,  and  con- 
crete construction  means  fire-safeness. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  imple- 
ment nouBe  should  conform  to  the 
number  and  size  of  the  implements 
to  be  housed.  For  this  reason  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  a  design  that  can 
be  used  for  every  individual  require- 
ment. If  the  implement  house  is 
built  with  one  side  open,  this  should 
face  the  south  or  east  to  admit  the 
sun  and  keep  out  winter  storms,  which 
generally  come  from  the  north  or  the 
west. 

But  no  implement  house  or  machin- 
ery storage  building  should  be  built 
without  considering  all  the  needs  of 
the  modern  farm,  which  generally 
means  the  care  of  the  automobile. 
There  should  be  a  completely  enclosed 
garage  at  one  end  of  the  structure, 
separated  from  the  remainder  by  a 
concrete  wall  and  closed  on  the  front 
with  fireproof  doors,  which  may  be 
made  of  sheet  steel. 

To  give  plenty  of  room  for  large 
implements,  the  house  should  be  about 
sixteen  feet  deep.  Columns  or  up- 
right supports  should  be  about  twelve 
feet  apart  to  take  in  the  widest 
machines.  The  house  should  be  built 
long  and  low,  somewhat  after  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  a  wagon  shed.  Future 
additions  may  be  made  to  one  end, 
thus  giving  the  advantage!;  of  a  unit 
structure. 

Either  monolithic  concrete,  concrete 
block  or  plaster  on  steel  frame  and 
metal  fabric  may  be  used.  Any  of 
them  will  give  fireproof  construction, 
provided  also  a  concrete  roof  is  used. 

The  shed  should  be  arranged  so  that 
a  workshop  is  a  feature  of  one  corner 
or  portion  of  it.  Here  a  portable 
gasoline  engine  may  be  set  up  if  de- 
sired, and  with  a  line  shaft  overhead, 
with  pulley  and  belt  connection,  a 
lathe  or  other  small  machines  may  be 
operated  to  do  many  repair  jobs  that 
would  otherwise  cost  considerable 
money,  both  in  cash  and  lost  time. 
Open  portions  of  the  shed,  if  the 
whole  structure  is  not  enclosed,  can 
be  equipped  with  hanging  canvas  on 
rollers,  so  that  rain  and  snow  can  be 
excluded  during  heavy  storms. 

The  farmer  who  builds  a  structure 
of  this  kind  certainly  has  acquired  one 
more  permanent  asset,  and  if  his  farm 
needs  call  for  any  considerable  quant- 
ity of  machinery  he  can  soon  prove 
to  himself  that  the  cost  of  the  im- 
provement will  be  returned  to  him  in 
full  within  a  few  years  as  a  result  of 
eliminating  the  rapid  depreciation  that 
comes  from  exposing  machinery  to 
possible  loss  by  fire  and  to  rapid  de- 
terioration from  being  left  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements. 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  get  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders    of    Percheron    Horses  and 
Rambouillet  Sheep. 
W.  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattie,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  dvertise 
them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boarg  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 
Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hereford  BULLS  and 
HEIFERS  $100  to  $200  each. 

20  Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
farrowed  December  ready  for  delivery 
at  $15  each. 

Registered  ANGORA  GOATS  of 
both  sex. 

And  a  car  of  grade  CALVES,  Steers 
or  Heifers. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

My  farm  is  located  three  miles 
north  of  Ephraim.  But  I  will  met  you 
at  Ephraim  on  an  appointment,  and 
you  can  inspect  the  stock  before 
buying. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 

FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull 

Age  8  months,  sire,  Romea  AaggU 
Riverside  4th,  Dam,  Lady  Mercedes 
of  Cherry  Creek,  grand  daughter  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndiko  8th  the  $25,000 
bull. 

RULON  STRAT,  Spring  City,  Utah. 

PATHFINDER  BOARS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Duroc  Jersey  Boars 
weighing  about  100  pounds  each,  sired  by 
Richards  Pathfinder  1st  Prize  and  Junior 
Champion  Utah  State  Fair  1917.  These 
boars  are  out  of  my  big  type  prolific 
sows.  Priced  to  sell  and  guaranteed  to 
please. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


NOTICE 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
<g>  $2.60  to  $3.50  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Provo  utah 

$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  GAR 
Wellington  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 

You  can  help  America  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  eon- 
serve  this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 
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No  Ti^actoi* 

Plowing  Outfit 
Is  I|Mter  Thani 


Get  These  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  de- 
scribing fully  both  the  No.  5  and  No. 
6  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a 
message  on  tractor  plow  value  that  you 
will  find  profitable  to  you.  Ask  also 
for  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Im- 
plements and  How  to  Use  Them."  Its 
156  pages  describe  a  full  line  of  labor 
saving  implements — tells  how  to  adjust 
and  operate  them.  It  is  full  of  practical 
information  that  will  help  you.  Put  it 
in  your  library.  Use  it  as  a  reference 
book.    It  will  be  worth  dollars  to  you. 

To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  im- 
plements in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package    T.  P.-142 


IN  the  all-important  work  of  making  seed  beds  your  tractor  will 
furnish  only  power.  Your  plow  will  apply  this  power.  The 
direct  work  of  making  the  seed  bed — the  source  of  your  profits — 
will  depend  upon  the  plow.  You  need,  above  everything  else, 
the  best  tractor  plow  you  can  get.  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows, 
for  use  with  any  standard  tractor,  have  a  special  attraction  for  you 
as  you  consider  the  importance  of  plow  value  to  tractor  power  value. 

Eighty  years  of  the  most  successful  experience  in  plow-making  is 
behind  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows.  A  trademark,  made  famous 
by  good  implements — as  an  assurance  of  special  quality — is  on 
these  plows.    This  means  a  lot  to  you. 

John  Deere  Bottoms  Insure  Superior 

Seed  Bed  Making 

In  a  particular  way,  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  offer  an  attraction  to  you 
because  of  their  superior  bottoms.  Bottom  quality,  you  know,  makes  plow 
quality.  The  distinctive  bottom  quality  that  features  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows  is  secured  by  using  only  highest  grade  materials  and  extreme  care  and 
skill  in  adapting  these  materials. 

You  will  find  this  superior  bottom  quality  evident  in  the  exceptional  service 
that  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  give — in  long  life,  in  scouring,  in  pulverizing 
the  soil,  in  covering  trash,  in  turning  the  furrow-slice  with  the  least  possible 
resistance  and  in  making  uniformly  deep,  roomy,  compact  seed-beds. 

Save  Time,  Labor  and  Upkeep  with 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows 


In  addition  to  their  direct  advantages  for 
better  seed  bed  making,  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows  co-operate  fully  with  the  tractor  for 
rapid,  fuel-saving  work.  You  control  them 
from  the  tractor  seat.  They  require  little 
or  no  watching.  Their  extra  clearance  and 
scouring  qualities  prevent  clogging.  Their 
bottoms  lift  high  and  level  for  turning.  The 
location  of  the  axles  causes  the  bottoms  to 
reach  full  depth  quickly  and  stay  in  the 
ground.  Their  John  Deere  Quick  Detach- 
able Shares  can  be  removed  by  unscrew- 
ing only  one  nut  and  can  be  replaced  as 


easily.  Their  perfect  balance  and  bottom 
qualities  make  them  extremely  light  run- 
ning. They  have  no  chains  or  sprockets 
to  cause  trouble  in  the  field.  Every  part 
is  as  strong  as  the  best  of  material  and 
the  best  of  workmanship  can  make  it. 
John  Deere  Tractor  Plows  are  used  suc- 
cessfully with  any  standard  tractor.  If 
your  tractor  is  of  the  large  type  you  will 
want  the  No.  6  plow,  carrying  three  or 
four  bottoms.  If  your  tractor  is  of  the 
smaller  type  you  will  want  the  No.  5  plow, 
carrying  two  or  three  bottoms. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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The  Farmers  Responsibility  During  War 

A  Message  from  President  of  Utah  Agricultural  College 

Dr.  Elmer  G.  Peterson 


THE  farmers  of  Utah  are  approaching  a  period  of 
trial.  Throughout  the  world  a  spirit  of  unrest, 
bordering  in  places  upon  anarchy  and  in  places  rep- 
resenting the  extreme  of  anarchy,  is  agitating  the 
public.  The  temptation  today  is  to  lose  step,  to 
break  pace.  All  credit  to  the  strong  calm  men  who, 
now  of  all  times,  run  true.  All  honor  to  the  farmers 
who  see  beyond  the  noise  of  the 
present  to  the  quiet  which  will  come 
tomorrow. 

Today  is  a  period  of  privilege; 
it  is  a  period  of  heavy  responsibil- 
ity. Our  acres  are  now  God's 
acres  given  in  trust  in  order  that 
the  needs  of  humanity  may  be  satis- 
tied.  To  feed  the  starving,  to  put 
new  vigor  into  the  fibre  of  the 
strong  who  are  carrying  the  bur- 
dens of  the  world,  to  give,  when  we 
might  withold, — these  are  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  farmers  of 
Utah  today.  We  are  privileged, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  to  de- 
sist from  the  sordid  business  of 
money  getting  and  to  become  part- 
ners with  free  humanity  every 
where  in  the  holiest  war  ever 
waged  on  earth. 

We  must  produce  sugar  beets 
in  abundance.  Any  community 
which  allows  any  influence  to  inter- 
fere with  a  maximum  production  of  beets  is  lending 
itself  to  unworthy  ends.  The  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  has  made  this  state  what  it  is  will  compose 
any  seeming  difficulties  and  will  produce  abundant- 
ly in  this  time  of  opportunity.  In  days  of  our  luxury 
when  the  world  was  well  supplied  with  food  we  farm- 
ed for  gain,  for  profit.  Today  we  farm  to  save  life 
and  relieve  suffering.  Blind  indeed  must  we  be  if 
we  do  not  see  that  each  extra  ton  of  beets  means  life 
and  health  for  the  starving  of  France,  England, 
Belguim,  Armenia,  Poland,  and  Russia.  Never  be- 
fore, and  it  may  never  again  be  so  true  was  the 


DR.  ELMER  G.  PETERSON 
Utah  Agricultural  College. 


farmer  of  Utah  faced  by  such  a  sacred  opportunity. 
If  a  child  were  dying  at  his  gate  the  call  could  not  be 
more  direct  or  more  compelling. 

We  must  produce  wheat  and  meats.  Wheat  is 
the  staff  of  life  and  the  only  cereal  from  which  our 
allies  are  accustomed  to  make  bread.  We  must  en- 
large our  wheat  acreage.  We  have  had  a  most 
fortunate  fall  with  the  result  that 
more  fall  plowing  has  been  done 
than  ever  before  in  Utah.  We  are 
blessed  with  abundant  hay  for  our 
needs  and  much  to  ship  out  to  those 
in  sore  need.  Meat  we  must  pro- 
duce in  larger  quantities.  Yet  we 
are  decreasing  steadily  in  this 
direction.  We  cannot  expect  rapid 
increases  in  beef  or  mutton.  Hogs 
and  poultry  we  should  emphasize 
this  year  because  of  their  adapta- 
bility to  rapid  increase. 

Sheep  should  be,  in  few  or  larger 
numbers  to  a  few  hundred  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  and  organization 
of  the  farm,  upon  thousands  of  our 
Utah  farms.  By  such  a  method 
only  can  we  prevent  a  great  de- 
crease in  sheep  in  Utah  because  the 
ranges  are  being  cut  up  by  home- 
stead entry  and  large  flocks  are 
consequently  becoming  less  com" 
mon.  Vegetables  and  fruits  we 
should  raise  in  abundance  and  preserve  for  the  days 
ahead. 

Eat  less  meat,  wheat  bread  and  sugar,  for  the 
sake  of  health  and  patriotism.  Wisdom  will  dictate 
a  selection  of  marketable  crops  but  aside  from  mar- 
kets we  should  produce  to  our  capacity.  The  days 
bring  larger  and  larger  returns  to  the  intelligent 
farmer.  We  should  profit  by  the  times  but  we  should 
not  allow  the  question  of  profits  to  overbalance  the 
scale  against  the  high  privilege  of  serving  our  suf- 
fering fellow  beings. 

/ 
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HOW  MUCH  FOOD  WILL 

AN  ACRE  GROW? 

D.  E.  Robinson,  U.  A.  C. 

Farm  Products  Vary  Widely  In  Their 
Food  Producing  Value. 

What  staple  farm  products  will 
produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
human  food  irom  an  acre?  The  Office 
of  Farm  Management  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
answered  the  question  after  a  series 
of  carefully  planned  experiments  in 
which  all  the  staple  crops  and  animal 
products  of  the  United  States  were  in- 
cluded. In  all  cases,  the  amount  of 
food  produced  from  an  acre  was  re- 
duced to  pounds  of  protein  and  to  cal- 
ories. The  protein  produced  indicates 
the  flesh-building  value  of  the  product, 
tue  calories,  the  energy  producing 
value. 

Eliminating  from  this  study  the 
products  not  normally  produced  in  the 
inter-mountain  region,  the  following 
significant  results  are  to  be  noted: 

An  acre  of  corn  produced  147 
pounds  of  protein  and  3,124,240  calo- 
ries; and  acre  of  potatoes,  66  pounds 
of  protein  and  1,908,000  calories;  rye, 
118.8  of  protein  and  1,807,200  calories; 
wheat,  110.4  and  1,788,000;  oats,  89.4, 
and  l,254,<iU0;  and  beans  157.9,  and 
1,1^,3,080. 

When  the  products  of  the  acre  were 
converted  into  dairy  products  it  was 
found  that,  where  milk  was  produced, 
72.3  pounds  of  protein  was  produced 
and  711,750  calories.  Cheese  gave 
56.7  of  protein  and  127,050  calories; 
butter  fat  1  pound  of  protein  and  355,- 
173  calories.  In  the  case  of  butter 
fat,  the  skim  milk  left  w  uld  increase 
the  protein  production  greatly. 

When  meat  products  were  produced, 
it  was  found  that  with  pork,  22.7 
pounds  of  protein  could  be  produced, 
and  b 1 2,945  calories;  with  mutton, 
14.7  protein  and  137,295  calories;  with 
beef,  18.5  protein  and  130,000  calories; 
with  poultry,  where  meat  and  eggs 
were  produced,  the  meat  gave  12.7 
pounds  of  protein  and  68,970  calories 
and  the  eggs,  14.8  protein  and  79,704 
calories,  or  a  total  of  27.5  pounds  of 
protein  and  178,695  calories.  Where 
only  meat  was  produced,  the  result 
was  33  pounas  of  protein  and  178,695 
calories;  with  eggs  only,  24.6  protein 
and  132,192  calories.  This  shows 
among  other  things,  "that  corn,  on  a 
given  area,  will  produce  more  human 
food  than  any  other  crop  commonly 
grown  on  American  farms.  This  crop 
heads  the  list  in  units  of  energy  pro- 
duced per  acre,  and  is  ahead  of  all 
other  crops  except  navy  beans,  and 


Water-Proof 
Your  Harness 

It's  just  as  important 
to  keep  your  harnesses 
tough  and  pliable  with 
a  good  oil  as  it  is  to 
lubricate  any  of  your 
farm  machinery. 

DUCK-BACK 
Harness  Oil 

"Will  add  years  of  ser- 
vice to  your  harnesses, 
and  keep  up  their  good 
appearance.  Don't  be 
without  a  can.  Order  it 
from  your  dealer  to- 
day. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Refiners 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


soy  beans  in  tissue-building  ma- 
terial. 

It  shows  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
most  efficient  of  farm  animals  in  the 
production  of  human  food  (milk)  and 
that  the  hog  is  the  most  efficient  in 
the  conversion  of  grain  into  meat, 
producing  five  times  as  much  per 
acre  of  crops  as  does  any  other 
animal. 


SPRAYING  MACHINERY  SHOULD 

BE  OVERHAULED 

H.  R.  Hagan,  U.  A.  C. 
Now  that  winter  has  at  last  closed 
down,  it  is  time  for  the  farmer  to  go 
over  his  spraying  machinery  and 
weevil  control  apparatus  to  put  it  in 
good  shape  for  early  spring.  Up  to  the 
present,  the  fine  weather  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  farmer  to  get  his  land 
in  shape  for  spring  planting,  and  do 
much  other  outside  work.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  outside  work  is  largely 
stopped,  the  odd  hours  should  be  turn- 
ed to  putting  the  farm  machinery  in 
shape.  Certainly  the  spraying  appa- 
ratus should  be  thoroughly  overhauled 
in  readiness  for  the  coddling  moth 
and  apple  leaf  roller.  On  farms  where 
power  pumps  exist,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  gasoline  engine  be 
put  in  good  running  order  before  the 
day  for  spraying  arrives. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  construct 
wire  brush  drags  for  the  alfalfa  weevil 
so  that  valuable  time  later  need  not 
be  taken  for  this  purpose.  The  De- 
partment of  Entomology  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  detailed  instructions  concern- 
ing the  control  qf  the  weevil  and,  in 
fact  any  other  distructive  insects  of 
this  region. 

 o  

MAINTENANCE  FOR  ADULT 

FOR  YEAR  FOUND 
It  costs  $176.00  a  year  to  maintain 
one  adult  j.or  one  year  on  the  average 
American  farm,  according  to  investi- 
gations conducted  by  Mr.  Tracy  Abell, 
instructor  in  horticulture  at  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College.  Mr.  Abel  has  J 
found  that  it  costs  to  keep  the  aver- 
age adult,  $46  in  labor,  $28  for  house 
rent,  $22  for  groceries,  $21  for  dairy 
products,  $2  for  pork,  $12  for  poultry 
and  eggs,  $13  for  fuel,  $10  for  vege- 
tables, $6  for  fruit  and  $6  for  beef. 
Another  very  interesting  fact  shown 
by  Mr.  Abell's  investigation  is  that 
57.3  per  cent  of  the  food  consumed 
in  a  year  by  the  average  adult  on  the 
average  American  farm  is  in  the  form 
of  animal  products,  either  meat,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  or  eggs.  Grocer- 
ies make  24.8  per  cent  of  the  total, 
vegetables  11. o  per  cent  and  fruits 
6.3  per  cent. 

These  figures  are  necessarily  based 
on  pre-war  statistics. 

 o  

ABOUT  THE  FARM 
Dr.  W.  E.  Carrol,  U.  A.  C. 
Don't  starve  an  animal  through 
the  winter,  feed  him  through. 
Now  that  the  snow  has  come  particu- 
lar care  should  be  taken  that  the 
stock  are  kept  in  good  condition.  It 
is  very  easy  to  let  the  animals  get  in 
poor  form.  A  little  cheap  feed  will 
generally  prevent  this.  Especially 
should  the  young  animals  be  kept 
growing  during  the  winter.  This  is 
particularly  true  about  the  colt.  If 
you  expect  to  make  a  good  horse  out 
of  him,  feed  him  well  through  the 
winter. 


Between  now  and  the  opening  of 
spring  work  is  a  good  time  to  put  the 
harnesses  in  proper  condition.  Clean 
and  oil  them  carefully.  This  not  only 
preserves  them,  but  gives  your  outfit 
a  much  better  appearance. 


If  you  expect  any  sows  to  farrow 
during  the  cold  weather,  be  sure  that 
your  pig  pen  is  in  good  tight  condition 
and  clean.  Keep  a  little  bedding  in 
the  pen  to  Keep  the  little  pigs  warm, 
but  do  not  get  so  much  in  that  they 
will  become  covered  up  and  crushed 
by  their  mother. 


The  long  winter  evenings  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  the  farmer  to 
read.  Bulletins  that  were  tucked 
away  during  the  "summer  months  be- 
cause of  the  rush  of  work  can  well 
be  brought  out  now  and  road  care- 


WHEN  PRICES  ARE  HIGH 
and  LABOR  IS  SHORT 

the  farmer  MUST  save  time  and  effort, 
not  only  in  producing,  but  in  hauling.  The 
larger  the  load  and  the  faster  the  trip  to  mar- 
ket, the  greater  the  profit. 

Good  roads  have  always  helped  the  farmer. 

Now  they  are  indispensable.  Farm  labor  is  scarce.  Wages 
are  high.  Every  hour  wasted  on  the  highway  cuts  down  out- 
put and  eats  a  hole  in  profits. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  not  a  patch  of  hard  road 

here  and  there,  but  a  connected  system  of  hard  roads  putting 
him  in  easy  reach  of  his  markets.  And  to  get  the  best  prices 
he  needs  roads  that  stay  good  365  days  a  year. 

There  is  no  reason  why  farming  communities 
should  not  have  perfect  systems  of  permanent  highways.  It  is 
entirely  up  to  them.  The  roads  can  be  built  in  two  or  three 
seasons.  When  the  cost  is  spread  over  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
the  annual  tax  for  both  interest  and  principal  is  only  a  few 
cents  per  acre.  In  Vermilion  County,  Illinois,  for  example,  a 
magnificent  concrete  system  is  being  built  and  the  annual  tax 
is  only  about  8c  per  acre  per  year,  for  20  years,  which  covers 
the  interest  and  gradually  pays  off  the  debt. 

The  farmer  should  act  now  In  getting  road  plans  under  way 
to  further  his  own  interests.  Systems  of  permanent  highways 
benefit  everyone,  but  to  the  farmer  they  are  indispensable. 
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CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


TWO   DEPARTMENTS   OF   OUR  BUSINESS 
WHICH  ARE  VALUABLE  TO  THE  STOCK- 
MAN AND  RANCHER 

FEED-SEED 


COTTONSEED  CAKE 
CORN,  BARLEY 
OATS 


ALFALFA 
CLOVER  ,GRASS  SEED 
SEED  GRAIN 


Prepare  now  for  your  spring  seeding,  while  the 
choicest  stocks  are  available.  Any  quantity  from  a 
pound  to  a  carload. 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

61  63  E.  SECOND  SOUTH. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Cully.  The  farm  papers  ca.n  be  well 
digested.  And  It  will  not  be  out  of 
place  If  the  farmer  read  a  little  on 
present  day  politics,  economics,  his- 
tory, or  even  a  good  novel. 


"GREASE"  THE  BULLETS 

Fat  plus  lye  makes  glycerine 
Glycerine  plus  nitric    and  sulphuric 
acid  makes  nitroglycerine. 
HOGS  PLUS  CORN  MAKE  FAT. 
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Livestock  Men  Hold  Annual  Conventions 


Address  of  President  I.  T. 


Pryor  of   the  American 
Association. 


National  Livestock 


Address  by  Joseph  P.  Cotton  head  of  the  Meat  Division  of  the  Food 

Administration. 


Soon  after  war  was  declared 
President  Wilson  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  farmers  ana  stockmen  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  food  prod- 
ucts. He  urged  congress  to  enact 
suitable  legislation  for  stimulating 
such  production,  conserving  foods 
and  improving  methods  of  distribu- 
tion. After  lengtny  consideration, 
congress,  on  August  10,  1917,  passed 
two  bills.  One  was  resigned  to 
stimulate  production.  It  broadened 
the  present  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  the  department  of  agriculture 
in  that  respect.  The  other  bill,  known 
as  the  food  administration  bill,  bad 
as  its  prime  function  the  control  and 
regulation  of  the  commercial  distri- 
bution of  foods,  their  conservation  by 
consumers,  and  the  elimination  of 
waste. 

U.  S.  Produces  One-third. 

The  United  States  today  produces 
one-third  of  the  meat  products  of  the 
civilized  world,  exclusive  of  China. 
Since  the  war  commenced  we  have 
been  exporting  approximately  13  to 
15  per  cent  of  our  production  of  hog 
products,  and  about  o  per  cent  of  our 
beef  products.  Our  exports  of  hog 
products  have  always  constituted  the 
largest  percentage  oi  meat  experts; 
and  they  will  likely  continue  in  that 
proportion,  at  least  so  long  as  we 
raise  the  bulk  of  the  world's  corn 
crop. 

The  greatest  need  of  our  allies  and 
their  civilian  population  is  hog  prod- 
ucts. For  the  purpose  of  increasing 
our  production  of  hogs,  the  food  ad- 
ministration established,  until  further 
notice,  a  minimum  price  on  hogs. 
For  next  season's  c-op  it  is  an- 
nounced a  ration  basea  on  the  price 
of  corn.  That  action  was  both  timely 
and  wise. 

Another  splendid  act  of  the  meat 
division  of  the  food  administration 
was  to  place  an  tne  meat  packers 
under  license,  fixing  their  profits 
and  exercising  a  supervision  over  their 
operations. 

Industry  .«ow  Regulated. 
They  are  now  a  regulated  monop- 
oly. This,  I  believe,  will  prove  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction,  pro- 
vided our  government  will  also  see 
that  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for 
livestock  are  paid  by  the  monoply 
which  it  is  regulating.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  producer  will  be  worse 
off  than  beiore. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  are  not 
lacking  in  patriotism;  they  loyally  re- 
sponded Jo  the  call  for  increased 
production.  All  tnat  they  ask  is 
that  the  strong  arm  of  our  govern- 
ment protect  them  from  the  disasters 
which  may  now  from  abnormal  pro- 
duction, or  other  causes  over  which 
they  have  no  control,  audi  protec- 
tion is  imperative  in  order  to  insure 
that  increased  production  which  the 
government  seeks.  Consumers  seem 
to  be  of  the  opinion  that  farmers  and 
stockmen  should  raise  all  the  food 
products  needed,  regardless  of  the 
price.  The  food  administration  can 
readily  ascertain  the  average  reason- 
able cost  of  producing  the  different 
kinds  of  livestock,  and  its  plain  duty 
is  to  exercise  all  the  powers  it  pos- 
sesses to  see  that  such  prices  are 
paid  as  will  cover  the  cost,  with  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Meat  Situation  Improved. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  food  ad- 


ministration was  to  inaugurate  meat- 
less days.  This  action  was  predicated 
upon  the  fear,  supported  by  the  sta- 
tistics then  obtainable,  that  this  coun- 
try might  not  have  enough  meat  food 
products  fully  to  supply  the  needs  of 
our  allies  and  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  situation  has  materially 
changed  since  then.  The  number  of 
cattle  ana  sheep  on  feed  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  seem  to  war- 
rant the  resumption  of  a  more  nearly 
normal  dietary  on  beef,  veal,  mutton 
and  lamb.  The  emergency  as  to  those 
kinds  of  livestock  has  passed.  This 
country  has  never  exported  any  mut- 
ton or  lamb,  and  comparatively  few 
beef  products  in  recent  years,  hog 
products  representing  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  total  of  our  meat 
exports  at  present.  A  greater  domes- 
tic consumption  of  beef  and  mutton 
products  would  mean  a  larger  surplus 
of  pork  products  for  our  army  and  for 
the  allies.  This  is  what  is  needed. 
We  have,  therefore,  asked  the  ,food 
administration  to  confine  meatless 
days  to  pork  products. 

The  agricultural  and  livestock  in- 
dustries of  this  country  have  arrived 
at  a  period  in  their  history  when  or- 
ganization and  united  action  are  im- 
perative. The  increased  production 
of  the  farm  and  ranch  is  as  important 
as  the  arming  of  our  men  in  the  field, 
if  not  more  so. 

Production  and  Patriotism. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  time  is  in- 
creased production  of  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  impression  is  gaining 
ground  among  the  population  of  our 
cities,  especially  the  manufacturing 
centers,  that  the  fanners  and  ranchers 
are  making  exorbitant  profits  from 
the  operation  of  the  larms  and  ranches 
of  this  country.  I  fear  that  men  high 
up  in  authority  are  lending  a  willing 
ear  to  this  idea. 

We   are   criticised    as    not  being 
patriotic  because,  in  such  times  as 
these,  we  want  to  produce  livestock 
at  a  reasonable  profit.   In  my  opinion, 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Six  months  ago  we  cheered  the  war- 
cry  that  "the  United  States  was  in  the 
war  to  the  last  man  and  the  last  dol- 
lar." And  practically  no  one  of  us  had 
any  conception  of  what  that  phrase 
meant.  The  phrase  represented  an 
idea  beyond  our  experience  and  our 
comprehension. 

Since  then  the  war  map  has  chang- 
ed. Russia  has  ceased  to  fight.  The 
German  offensive  has  approached 
Venice,  there  is  a  shortage  of  ship- 
ping; and,  in  the  mobilization  of  our 
country  for  war,  our  transportation 
service  has  almost  broken  down.  On 
top  of  all  that  comes  a  coal  crisis. 
To  the  cattle  growers  and  particular- 
ly the  feeders,  the  first  real  hardship 
came  in  the  prices  of  feed  and  the  dif- 
ficulties of  labor,  and  now  sharply  in 
the  market  prices  for  high  grade  cat- 
tle and  the  shortage  of  feeds  at  any 
price. 

Some  of  us  think  of  these  hardships 
as  a  result  of  mismanagement  some- 
where— some  failure  of  government, 
some  greed  of  a  middleman,  some 
profiteering  by  a  retailer;  and  we 
want  some  government  action  taken 
which  will  clear  it  all  up  and  leave 
the  livestock  industry  alone  while  the 
armies  in  France  fight  it  out.  There 
never  was  a  more  fundamental  mis- 
conception. 

The  existing  hardships  and  the  fu- 
ture sacrifices  of  the  livestock  indus- 
try are  caused  first  and  chiefly  by  the 
war,  as  definitely  and  certainly  as  if 
there  were  a  Zeppelin  overhead  drop- 
ping bombs  on  Salt  Lake  City,  or  a 
Prussian  army  ravaging  the  corn  belt. 
The  sacrifices  you  are  making  are 
sacrifices  to  the  Prussians. 

The  war  cannot  be  won  without 
hardships  to  this  industry  and  every 
other,  and  it  will  be  won  just  because 
you  are  willing,  in  the  face  of  hard- 
ship, to  tighten  your  belts  and  go  for- 
ward in  your  work  of  provisioning 
the  fighters  and  the  workers  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  lesson  is  fortunate 
in  that  it  binds  the  whole  people  to- 
gether, makes  them  forget  their  pri- 


Nine  Dollars  a  Ton 

For  Sugar  Beets  This  Year 


The  beet  growers  are  to  receive 
nine  dollars  a  ton  for  sugar  beets  this 
year.  This  was  decided  upon  by  the 
committee  who  were  representing  the 
farmers  of  the  State  and  represent- 
atives of  the  sugar  manufacturers. 

For  four  days  and  nights  these  men 
have  been  together  to  discuss  this  im- 
portant problem.  At  the  call  of 
President  D.  D.  McKay  each  county 
sent  a  representative  to  the  meeting 
after  the  cost  of  producing  sugar 
beets  had  been  discussed  in  the  local 
bureaus  and  at  a  county  meeting. 
Every  sugar  factory  in  tne  State  was 
represented  with  tu  i  exception  of 
one. 

The  price  agreed  upon  at  the  con- 
ference was  nine  dollars  a  ton  flat  and 
if  the  government  paid  a  higher  price 
for  sugar  than  the  present  one  of 
$7.45  at  seaboard  points  less  2  per- 
cent, the  farmers  were  to  receive  one 
half  of  the  advance  over  the  present 
price. 

Other  things  pertaining  to  the  sugar 
beet  business  were  discussed,  such  as 


the  handling  of  tne  by-products  like 
pulp  and  syrup.  In  all  these  discus- 
sions a  splendid  spirit  of  fairness  was 
expressed  by  both  the  farmers  and 
the  sugar  people. 

The  final  acceptance  of  the  price 
by  the  directors  of  the  different  com- 
panies will  be  made  within  a  few 
days.  The  sugar  companies  repre- 
sentatives have  recommended  that 
their  directors  approve  of  the  decision 
of  the  conference  and  they  believe 
they  will  in  view  of  war  conditions. 

The  cost  of  growing  beets  and  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  sugar  was  care- 
fully gone  into  in  every  detail. 

D.  D.  McKay,  president  of  the  state 
farm  bureau,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
deliberations,  took  occasion  to  highly 
compliment  J.  W.  Jones  of  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  and 
J.  A.  Brock  of  the  U.  S.  food  adminis- 
tration, for  the  excellent  work  done 
by  them  in  connection  witn  the  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties  that  had  arisen 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


vate  feuds  and  gives  them  that  cour- 
age and  the  determination  to  win 
which  will  finally  bring  victory.  You 
are  just  getting  the  first  taste  of  what 
it  means  to  fight  a  war  to  the  last  man 
and  the  last  dollar. 

I  am  not  sent  here  to  talk 
patriotism.  There  is  not  and  never 
will  be  any  question  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  livestock  industry  represented 
here.  I  am  sent  here  by  the  Food 
Administration  to  talk  over  with  you 
the  mobilization  of  your  industry  for 
war  service.  I  bring  no  promise  of 
miracles,  no  word  of  a  soverign 
remedy  to  keep  the  industry  for  all 
hardship  and  sacrifice.  We  are  here 
only  to  consider,  simply  and  wisely 
and  without  illusion,  how  we  can  best 
organize  first,  that  the  war  against 
the  Prussian  go  on  with  full  force, 
second,  that  the  livestock  industry  be 
called  on  for  no  neealess  or  foolish 
sacrifice.  That  is  the  real  point. 
Sacrifices  you  must  make.  Let  us 
make  sure  that  the  sacrifices  you  are 
called  on  to  make  help  the  country 
and  the  war.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
doing  your  share,  for  eacii  man's 
share  is  all  he  can  give,  but  you  must 
not  be  asked  for  more  than  you  have 
strength  to  do. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  situation 
of  livestock  industry  in  the  war. 
Speaking  generally,  the  year  ending 
last  November  was  a  profitable  year 
for  the  industry.  In  the  Fall  we  saw 
unexampled  high  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  (a  bad  thing 
for  the  industry)  and  heavy  purchases 
of  feeder  stock  bought  at  the  same 
high  prices  is  competition  with  the 
packers.  Since  then  soft  corn  and 
high  prices  in  competition  with  the 
feeds  have  made  many  of  your  ven- 
tures in  Duying  feeder  stock  unpro- 
fitable. 

Some  of  these  purchases  of  feeder 
stock  were  speculation  and  will  show 
losses  when  the  stock  is  marketed. 
We  cannot  consider  any  policy  which 
has  for  its  purpose  saving  from  loss 
every  purchase  of  feeder  stock  last 
Fall.  That  is  impossible,  but  we 
must  work  out  some  policy  that  will 
avoid  any  loss  that  will  cripple  the 
feeding  industry.  The  feeding  indus- 
try and  the  livestock  industry  as  a 
whole,  must  go  on  and  keep  up  pro- 
duction and  to  do  that,  they  must 
generally  be  able  to  work  with  con- 
fidence that  they  will  get  a  fair  pro- 
fit. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Government 
policies  in  this  situation  have  been 
and  whether  they  are  wise.  First, 
there  has  been  a  great  drive,  headed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for 
increased  production,  particularly  on 
hogs.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
wisdom  of  that — we  were  short  of 
hogs  in  the  Fall.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration aided  by  its  corn  ratio  and  by 
its  policy  in  stabilizing  tne  hog  price 
and  its  policy  in  placing  the  minimum 
of  $15.50  for  hogs  on  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket. 

That  is  a  fair  minimum.  It  has 
been  held  to  this  date. 

I  do  not  expect  to  change  it  in  the 
immediate  future,  and  we  expect  that 
we  can  hold  it.  And  our  expectation 
is  at  this  time  backed  by  buying 
orders  for  export  sufficient,  we  think, 
to  handle  this  winter's  run  of  hogs, 
even  if  it  be  large.  Our  advice  to  the 
industry  now  is.  CONSERVE  YOUR 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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DAIRYING 


THE  STERLING  WORTH  OF 

THE  GOOD  DAIRY  COW 

For  the  feed  consumed,  the  dairy 
cow  produces  about  four  times  the 
food  value  in  milk  that  the  steer  or 
sheep  do  in  meat,  therefore  in  many 
European  countries  and  even  in  the 
eastern  states,  when  food  production 
became  critical,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
meat  animais  gave  place  largely  to 
the  dairy  cow  as  a  source  of  animal 
food.  This  is  of  necessity  coming  to 
pass  to  quite  an  extent  in  the  central 
states  at  the  present  time  and  is  like- 
ly to  remain. 

There  is  no  better  way  that  the  pas- 
ture of  much  of  our  rough  and  un- 
tillable  land  can  be  utilized  than  by 
keeping  dairy  cows.  This,  together 
■with  a  large  amount  of  rough  feed 
found  growing  about  the  fences  of 
grain  fields,  the  scattering  left  in  the 
field  from  small  grain,  fall  pasture 
from  clover  seeding,  and  also  the 
aftermath  in  the  meadow,  as  well  as 
a  large  amount  of  roughage  and  oc- 
casionally some  unsalable  grain,  can 
be  utilized  best  by  feeding  to  live- 
stock, and  there  is  no  better  kind  of 
livestock  for  this  purpose  than  the 
dairy  cow,  because,  as  was  said,  she 
produces  from  this  feed  several  times 
as  much  human  food  as  does  the 
steer  or  sheep.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  any  kind  of  milk  produc- 
tion or  all  kinds  of  milk  production 
are  or  will  be  profitable.  Present 
conditions  make  imperative  the 
elimination  of  all  poor  cows  and  heif- 
ers, but  at  the  same  time  sound  a 
warning  against  the  slaughter  of  those 
which  are  productive,  for  the  need  of 
more  good,  efficient  cows  grows 
greater-  every  day.  Dairy  farming 
now  is  up  against  the  real  test  which 
haphazard  dairying  cannot  withstand. 
There  is  but  one  wise  way  for  dairy- 
men to  move  at  present  and  that  is 
to  weigh  and  test  the  milk  of  every 
cow  in  the  herd  often  enough  to  de- 
termine her  production,  and  then  hang 
on  to  the  good  cows  and  their  heifers 
and  send  the  poor  ones  to  the  butcher. 

In  a  little  circular  just  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture— "Wasters  the  Leaks  in  a  Na- 
tion's Strength" — it  is  shown  that  if. 
each  family  in  the  United  States 
wasted  one-half  cup  of  milk  per  day 
it  would  mean  over  228,000,000  gal- 
lons annually  or  the  total  product  of 
400,000  cows  for  a  year,  and  if  each 
family  wasted  one  pat  of  butter,  1-64 
lb.)  per  day  it  would  make  114,000,- 
000  pounds  per  year  or  the  product  of 
over  one-half  million  cows. 

Tremendous  as  these  wastes  are, 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  wisely  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  public,  they  are  small  indeed  by 
the  side  of  the  waste  from  keeping 
the  poorest  one-third  of  the  cows  in 
the  United  States.  These  7,000,000 
poor  cows  that  actually  lack,  under 
normal  conditions,  over  $7  each  o,f 
paying  market  price  for  their  feed 
and  care,  consume  the  equivalent  In 

Looking  Forward 
into  1918 

While  there  is  much  in 
the  way  of  uncertainty,  one 
tuing  Is  sure — close  as- 
sociation with  a  strong 
bank  having  a  stable 
policy  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you. 

This  bank  has  been  giv- 
ing dependable  service  to 
customers  for  nearly  69 
years. 

Take  up  with  one  of  our 
officers  now  the  advisabil- 
ity  of   bringing   your   ac-  $ 
count  here. 


Walker  Brothers  H 
Bankers 

8ALT  LAKE  CITY 


feed  of  the  producing  capacity  of  the 
whole  fertile  state  of  Illinois  and  lack 
over  $50,0u0,000  of  paying  for  this  and 
their  keep.  In  contrast  with  this  the 
best  third  not  only  pay  for  their  feed 
and  keep  but  make  a  clear  profit  of 
over  $190,000,000  annually. 

It  is  estimated  that  one-sixth  of  the 
milk  produced  by  the  cows  in  the 
United  States  is  used  for  the  food  of 
babies  and  children.  This  would 
mean  that  the  product  of  3  2-3  million 
of  cows  goes  for  this  important  pur- 
pose alone  in  the  United  States. 

The  warring  countries  of  Europe 
have  suffered  tremendously  from  the 
lack  of  dairy  products.  Our  govern- 
ment hopes  to  profit  by  the  experienc- 
es of  our  allies  and  guards  against 
making  the  same  mistakes,  and  cer- 
tainly we  should  take  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe  as 
a  severe  scarcity  of  dairy  products. 
Sending  our  good  dairy  stock  to  the 
shambles  must  produce  this  condition 
not  only  during  the  war  but  necessar- 
ily for  several  years  following,  inas- 
much as  a  good  dairy  herd  is  years  in 
the  making.  This  is  more  especially 
true  when  it  is  necessary  to  start 
with  cows  of  medium  or  low  produc- 
tion. It  will  certainly  pay  in  the  long 
run  to  keep  all  good  cows  and  well 
bred  heifers  and  feed  and  care  for 
them  well. 

The  only  proper  view  to  take  of  a 
question  like  this  is  the  long  view 
and  from  tne  long  time  standpoint; 
sacrificing  good  cows  and  heifers  that 
have  taken  the  hard  and  careful  work 
of  past  generations  to  bring  into  being, 
must  result  in  a  great  loss,  not  only 
to  the  individual  dairyman  and  the 
dairy  interests,  but  also  to  the  coun- 
try at  large. 

The  good,  efficient  dairy  cow  is 
bound  to  endure  and  as,  we  have  com- 
paratively few  of  this  quality  it  is 
just  as  essential  to  a  wise  policy  of 
conservation  and  the  economical  sup- 
port of  the  nations  that  good  cows 
and  heifers  be  not  sacrificed  as  it 
is  that  the  producer  be  no  longer 
kept  or  food  thrown  out  of  the  back 
door.  We  need  to  save  nothing  in 
ail  agricultural  production  more  than 
the  good,  high  producing  cow.  There 
have  long  been  good  cows,  great  pro- 
ducers, and  long  lived,  but  their 
worth  has  been  little  realized  or  ap- 
preciated by  their  owners,  because  it 
has  been  concealed  by  the  poor  cows 
in  the  same  herd. 

If  every  dairy  farmer  is  to  do  his 
part  for  the  nation,  he  must  realize 
clearly  the  real  folly  of  keeping  poor 
cows,  and  so  prevent  the  great  and 
sinful  waste  of  profitless  human  toil. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  calamity 
to  continue  keeping  poor  cows  and 
raising  their  hei,fers  in  these  times 
of  high  feed  prices  and  short  food 
supply,  and  it  is  an  even  greater 
calamity  to  sacrifice  the  good,  high 
producing  cows  and  their  heifers,  for 
never  have  we  needed  good  cows  so 
much  as  now. — Wilber  J.  Praser,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 
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PERSISTENT  MILKERS 

ARE    MOST  PROFITABLE 

Persistent  milkers — the  kind  that 
milk  well  for  a  whole  year,  not  the 
type  that  yield  abundantly  at  first 
and  then  soon  drop  down  in  produc- 
tion— are  the  winners  in  the  long  run. 
The  steady  cow  Is  usually  the  most 
profitable  one. 

Some  cows  in  dairy  worK  have 
yielded  considerably  above,  the  aver- 
age at  the  first  of  their  lactation 
periods,  but  within  two  or  three  months 
their  yield  would  fall  nearly  a  third 
and  by  the  end  of  iue  period  would 
be  only  a  fourth  of  the  original  pro- 
duction. The  average  daily  yield  for 
the  period  was  found  to  be  more  than 
seven  pounds  less  than  that  of  cows 
having  a  comparatively  uniform  re- 
cord from  montn  to  month. 

 o  

PARAFFIN  A  HELP 

To  drive  nails  into  plaster  or  soft 
wood  readily  and  without  splitting 


"This  is  for  you,  girls! 


It's  the  most  wonderful  separator  I  ever  saw.  I  just  brought 
it  from  Johnson's  Hardware  Store  where  they  were  demon- 
strating it.    You  can't  guess  what  it  will  do." 

"I  think  I  know,  father.  You  told  me  last  week  about 
the  loss  of  cream  in  our  old  separator  when  I  turned  it  too 
slow.  You  timed  me  and  pretty  near  scolded  me  when  you 
found  I  was  turning  37  revolutions  instead  of  50.  This  is  the 
separator  that  "skims  clean  at  any  speed".   It's  a 

SHARPLES 

jnt         SUCTION— FEED  n 

Cream  separator 


"Mary  is  a  smart  girl,  mother — she  guessed  it.  We  all 
helped  to  test  it  and  it  skimmed  to  a  trace  when  turned  as 
slow  as  36  and  equally  clean  when  turned  as  fast  as  55  turns. 
It  simply  skimmed  faster  when  we  turned  it  faster.  And  the 
cream  remained  at  35%  thruout  the  varying  speeds." 

"Why,  father — then  we  will  know  exactly  what  the  cream 
check  will  be  each  week,  wont  we?" 

"Indeed  we  will,  mother.  Now  look  at  the  bowl.  It's  a 
plain  straight  tube  with  a  small  ring  like  a  napkin  ring  in  it. 

"Goody! — I'll  get  thru  washing  up  in  a  jiffy,  no  discs!" 

"Yes,  girls,  and  note  the  knee-low  supply  tank,  and  the 
automatic  once-a-month  oiling — it  has  any  other  separator  I 
ever  tried,  beat  a  mile.  But  then — it's  made  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  Separator  Works  in  America."  - 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ask  for  Catalog  "Velvet  for  Dairymen."— addressing  Sept.  104 
Branches:  Chicago  San  Francisco  Toronto 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 


To  Pay 


THINK  of  it !  For  only  $2  down  you  can  now 
get  any  size  of  the  New  Butterfly  Cream 
Separator  direct  from  our  factory  on  a  plan 
whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and  more  be- 
fore you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost.  For  only  $29 
you  can  buy  the  No.  2  Junior— a  light  run- 
ning.easy  cleaning, close  skimming, durable, 
guaranteed  separator.   Skims  95  quarts  per 
hour.   Wc  also  make  Ave  other  sizes  of  the 


Easy  To  Clean 
Easy  To  Turn 


29 

NEW  BUTTERFLY 

up  to  our  big  800  pound  capacity  machine  Bhown  here— all  Bold 
at  similar  low  prices  and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  %Z  down 
and  a  year  to  pay.  Every  machine  guaranteed  a  lifetime 
against  defects  In  material  and  workmanship. 

30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 

I  You  enn  have  80  days'  FREE!  trial  and  seo 
f  Tor  youraclf  how  easily  one  of  these  splen- 
did   machines   will  corn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.    Try  ft  alongside  of 
any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  it  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  it  at  our  expense  and 
wo  will  refund  your  $2  deposit  and  pay  tho 
freight  charges  both  ways.   You  won't  bo 
out  one  ponny.  You  take  no  risk.   Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder 
I  and  direct-froro-factory  offer.    Buy  direct  and  save  money.  Writo  today. 

ALBAUGH-D0VER  COMPANY,  2127  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  ill. 


the  wood  or  cracking  the  plaster  dip 
them  In  melted  paraffin.  Any  kind  of 
thick  grease  helps  but  the  parffin  Is 
much  better. 


13  TO  1 

Is  the  government  schedule  for  the 
1918  pig  crop. 
Are  we  going  to  get  our  share? 
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He  Wrote  To 
His  Brother 
Get  a 


factor 
Plow 


"You  ask  me  what  I  think  about  your  buying  a  tractor. 

"Judging  by  my  own  experience,  I'll  say  that  you  have 
done  the  right  thing.  But  I  want  to  give  you  some  good 
advice  that  a  neighbor  gave  me  when  I  decided  on  tractor 
farming.  'Remember/  he  said,  'that  the  tractor  only 
pulls.    It's  the  plow  that  makes  the  seed-bed.' 

"You  ought  to  get  the  best  plow  you  can  ,  buy  to  use 
with  your  tractor.  That's  just  as  important  as  buying 
the  tractor  itself. 

"I  bought  a  John  Deere  plow  when  I  bought  my  tractor 
and  I  am  mighty  well  pleased  with  the  work  it  does.  It 
is  unusually  strong  and  light  running.  It  saves  fuel,  and 
fuel  costs  a  good  deal  these  days.  It  doesn't  have  any 
chains  and  sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  It  is  so  easily 
operated  and  dependable  that  I  can  keep  my  attention 
on  the  tractor  while  plowing.  And  best  of  all,  it  leaves 
a  perfect  job  of  plowing  behind  it.  The  best  advice  I 
can  give  you  in  connection  with  your  tractor  is  'Get  a 
John  Deere  Plow.'" 

And  that  is  the  best  advice  anyone  can  give  to  a  man 
who  intends  to  buy,  or  already  owns,  a  tractor — get  a 

JOHN*  DEERE 

Tractor  Plow 

Successfully  Used  With  Any  Standard  Tractor 


VALUE    OF  WINDBREAKS 

L.  H.  Cobb. 

When  windbreaks  and  shelter  belts 
are  better  understood  they  will  be- 
come more  popular.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  many  to  begrudge 
the  trees  the  room  they  take,  not  real- 
izing that  no  space  on  the  farm  will 
give  more  profit,  especially  if  utilized 
to  the  full  extent. 

The  house,  the  barns,  and  feedlots, 
and  the  orchard  and  garden  should  be 
protected  by  good  windbreaks,  and  I 
believe  the  time  will  come  when  most 
farms  will  have  a  shelter  belt  sur- 
rounding them,  or  at  least  on  the  side 
of  the  prevailing  winds.  A  row  of 
walnut  trees  grown  by  giving  the 
young  trees  good  culture  will  produce 
trees  that  will  stop  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  prevent  soil  blowing  and 
provide  snow  covers  for  the  winter. 
The  windbreaks  around  the  orchard 
and  buildings  should  be  more  dense, 
and  here  evergreens  will  serve  a  good 
purpose. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
orchard  is  benefited  by  the  wind- 
break. It  prevents  the  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  soil  and  from  the 
limbs  of  the  trees;  it  avoids  the 
breaking  of  overloaded  limbs,  and 
prevents  fruit  being  blown  off  the 
trees  to  so  great  an  extent;  it  per- 
mits better  fertilization  of  the 
blooms,  for  the  petals  are  not  blown 
away  so  soon,  and  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ments destroyed  before  bees  can  fly 
to  pollenize  the  blooms.  I  have  seen 
weeks  when  the  wina  blew  so  hard 
that,  bees  could  hardly  fly  most  of  the 
time,  and  distant  orchards  were  not 
visited.  On  dry  winters  many  trees 
are  injured  by  the  moisture  heing 
taken  from  the  branches  by  the  dry 
winds.  This  is  one  of  the  insidious 
injuries  that  we  do  not  expect  or  re- 
cognize, but  it  is  very  common,  never- 
theless. 

Houses  protected  by  a  windbreak 
will  not  be  so  cold  or  take  so  much 
fuel  to  keep  them  warm  as  will 
houses  exposed  to  the  f  ill  force  of 
northwest  winds.  I  suppose  everyone 
has  noticed  how  much  more  fuel  it 
took  to  keep  a  house  warm  when  the 
wind  blew  hard  around  it  than  when 
it  was  still.  Of  course  a  windbreak 
will  not  he  the  same  as  when  no 
wind  is  blowing,  hut  there  will  he  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  effect 
where  the  hous^  is  protected  from 
what  it  would  be  if  unprotected.  A 
dense  windbreak  will  throw  the  cur- 
rent upward  and  it  will  pass  over 
the  house  and  not  come  down  again 
for  some  distance,  so  the  protection 
is  for  the  whole  yard.  This  is  true 
of  the  barns  and  feedlots  also.  A 
windberak  will  keep  the  animals 
much  warmer.  It  will  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  outside  in  the  air  with- 
out suffering,  for  it  is  the  wind  that 
makes  the  cold  so  unbearable  to 
stock.  Where  fuel  is  required  to 
overcome  the  extra  cold  in  the  house 
feed  Is  needel  "n  the  barn.  There  is 
not  thn  sltehtest  doubt  that  a  good 
dense  windbreak  will  save  a  goodly 
sum  in  fuel  and  feed  every  year,  and 
tbp  growing  timber  is  increasing  in 
value  each  season.  No  farm  would 
suffer  for  wood  or  posts  if  a  good 
shelter  belt  surrounded  the  farm  and 
heavy  windbreaks  of  mixed  ever- 
greens and  deciduous  trees  protected 
"the  orrhnrds  and  buildings. 

Deciduous  trees  are  taller  and  will 
break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  direct, 
the  current  higher  and  carry  it  fur- 
ther than  the  evergreens,  but  the  ev- 
ergreens will  form  a  closer  mass  at 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  Ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100  Butter  Wrappers  „.$  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   3.00 

Check  or  money  order  roust  accom- 
pany order. 


the  base  and  be  more  effectual  In 
stopping  the  wind  entirely  than  will 
the  deciduous  trees.  This  is  the  rea- 
son I  would  advise  the  planting  of  a 
row  of  Norway  spruce  or  Scotch  pine 
on  the"  outside  and  then  two  or  three 
rows  of  maples,  or  other  desirable 
forest  trees  inside.  Select  the  trees 
that  will  give  the  best  service  in  ad- 
dition to  the  protection  from  wind.  It 
may  be  that  a  thickly  planted  catalpa 
grove  would  be  more  profitable  for 
you  than  any  other  tree  to  be  planted 
inside  the  evergreen  belt.  I  have 
seen  some  fine  catalpas  grown  when 
set  three  or  four  feet  and  allowed  to 
grow  up  as  they  pleased  and  only  be 
thinned  out  as  they  were  dwarfed  or 
killed  by  the  stronger — nature's  plan 
of  growing  forest.  Other  trees  grow 
well  in  the  same  manner,  for  I  saw  a 
large  piece  of  bottom  land  covered 
with  native  growth  that  had  all  kinds 
of  trees  growing  so  close  togther  tuat 
they  stretched  upward  as  slender  and 
straight  as  telephone  poles.  Such  a 
grove  would  supply  fuel  right  along 
without  any  sacrifice  to  the  grove  it- 
self, and  do  it  for  years. 

While  only  a  local  effect  will  be 
realized  when  but  few  shelterbelts 
and  windbreaks  are  grown  in  a  coun- 
try a  very  decided  general  effect  would 
be  realized  if  a  majority  of  the  farm- 
ers would  plant.  The  winds  would  de- 
crease in  velocity,  evaporation  from 
the  fields  would  be  lessened,  for  the 
tvoes  would  give  off  much  moisture 
that  more  slowly  moving  air.  Soil 
moisture  would  be  conserved  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  climatic  changes 
would  result,  forests  in  their  place 
are  of  great^value  to  a  country. 
 o  

TERMS  USED  IN 

MEASURING  WATER 

The  volume  of  water  flowing  in  a 
stream,  called  the  "run-off"  or  "dis- 
charge," is  expressed  in  various 
terms,  which,  however,  may-  be  di- 
vided into  two  groups — those  repre- 
senting rate  of  flow  and  those  rep- 
resenting actual  quantity  of  water. 
The  rate  of  flow  is  generally  ex- 
pressed as  "second  feet"  and  abbre- 
viation for  cubic  feet  per  second,  the 
unit  used  for  measuring  flowing  wa- 
ter, as  "gallons  per  minute,"  the 
unit  used  in  connection  with  pump- 
ing and  city  water  supply;  as  "min- 
er's inch,"  the  unit  used  by  miners 
and  irrigators  for  measuring  water 
that  passes  through  an  oifice  one 
inch  square  under  a  head  that  varies 
locally;  and  as  second  feet  per  square 
mile,"  the  unit  used  to  represent  the 
average  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
flowing  per  second  from  each  square 
mile  of  area  drained,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  run-off  is  distributed 
uniformly  both  as  regards  time  and 
area. 

The  actual  quantity  of  water  is 
expressed  by  the  terms  "run-off  In 
"inches,"  "acre-feet"  and  "million 
gallons."  "Runoff  in  inches"  express- 
es the  depth  to  which  the  drainage 
area  would  be  covered  if  all  the  wa- 
ter flowing  from  it  in  a  given  period 
were  conserved  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed on  the  surface;  it  is  used 
for  comparing  the  run-off  with  rain- 
fall. "Acre-foot"  which  is  used  com- 
monly in  connection  with  storage  for 
irrigation,  is  the  quantity  of  water  re- 
quired to  cover  an  acre  to  the  depth 
of  one-foot — that  Is,  43,560  cubic  feet. 

In  the  territory  of  Hawaii  the  unit 
most  commonly  used  In  measuring 
the  flow  of  water  is  "million  gal- 
lons." This  unit  is  used  not  only  to 
indicate  a  rate  of  flow  ("million  gal- 
lons per  day")  but  an  actual  quan- 
tity of.  water  stored  in  a  reservoir. 
— United  States  geological  survey,  de- 
partment of  the  interior. 

 o  

One  rat  will  eat  of  spoil  4  bushels 
of  grain  a  year.    It  costs  $2  or  $3  a 
year  to  feed  a  rat  on  your  place. 
 o  

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  tne  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


Makes  a  Good  Tractor  Pay 

A  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  repeats  its 
first  great  value  to  you  year  after  year. 
It  continues  to  make  better  seed  beds. 
Its  use  means  repeated  plow  profits  for 
you  instead  of  repeated  plow  invest- 
ments by  you.  Its  seed  bed-making 
service  makes  a  good  tractor  pay. 

Operating  Economy 

A  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  in  your 
fields  saves  time,  labor,  fuel  and  plow 
up-keep.  You  operate  it  from  the  tractor 
seat.  It  requires  little  or  no  attention 
as  you  drive  down  tfie  field.  Its  extra- 
quality  bottoms  scour  perfectly.  Its  extra 
clearance  prevents  clogging.  In  turning 
at  the  end  of  the  field,  a  slight  pull  on 
the  trip  rope  causes  the  powerful  power 
lift  to  raise  the  bottoms  high  and  level. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  axles,  the 
bottoms,  when  lowered,  reach  full  depth 
instantly  and  stay  in  the  ground.  Per- 
fect balance  and  superior  bottom  quali- 
ties make  the  plow  extremely  light  draft 
— fuel-saving.  There  are  no  chains  or 
sprockets  to  cause  trouble.  Every  part 
is  as  strong  as  the  best  of  material  and 
workmanship  can  make  it. 


Use  It  With  Any 
Standard  Tractor 

You  can  use  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow 
successfully  with  any  standard  tractor. 
If  your  tractor  is  small,  get  the  No.  5, 
carrying  two  to  three  bottoms.  If  your 
tractor  is  of  the  larger  type,  get  the  No. 
6,  carrying  three  or  four  bottoms.  Insist 
on  a  No.  5  or  No.  6 — see  them  at  your 
John  Deere  dealer's. 

Get  These  Free  Books 

Write  today  for  our  free  booklet  describ- 
ing both  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows.  It  has  a  message  on 
tractor  plow  value  that  you  will  find 
profitable  reading.  Ask  also  for  our  big 
free  book,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them."  Its  156  pages  de- 
scribe a  full  line  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments— tells  how  to  adjust  and  operate 
many  of  them.  It  is  full  of  practical  in- 
formation that  will  help  you.  Use  it  as 
a  reference  book.  Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  farm 
implements  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package  TP-242. 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 
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The  result  of  80 
years'  experi- 
ence in  plow 
building. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

Use  more  potatoes  and  save  the  wheat  for  our 
allies.  They  are  now  pleading  for  us  to  send 
them  more  wheat. 

to  to 

Lack  of  farm  labor  this  year  will  make  machin- 
ery a  positive  necessity.  Will  you  want  any — 
now  is  the  time  to  order  what  you  will  need. 

Your  old  machinery  can  be  made  a  good  asset 
just  now.  Clean  it  up  and  make  all  necessary 
repairs.  You  can  make  and  save  money  this 
way. 

to  to 

Store  some  ice  for  use  during  the  summer. 
This  is  one  way  you  can  conserve  food.  Good 
clean  ice  is  a  very  nice'  thing  to  have  when  the 
days  are  long  and  hot. 

to  to 

Don't  forget  to  keep  the  pig    pens,  chicken 
coops  and  the  barn  clean.    After  you  have  given 
them  a  good  cleaning  out  sprinkle  some  lime 
freely,  it  will  help  to  dry  them  up  and  disinfect, 
to 

The  biggest  thing  today  before  the  American 
people  is  to  win  the  war.  Business  is  not  and 
should  not  be  "as  usual."  Every  loyal  citizen  is 
adapting  his  work,  his  farm  practice  to  help  win 
the  war. 

to  to 

Buy  your  garden  seeds  early.  Reports  in- 
dicate a  shortage  of  seed  of  some  of  the  leading 
vegetable  crops.  Plan  now  your  garden  and 
field  crops  and  secure  the  best  seeds  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Are  we  eating  less  potatoes  this  year  because 
the  price  is  so  much  lower.  When  potatoes  sold 
at  throe  or  four  dollars  a  bushel  last  spring  every 
one  seemed  to  want  them.  Now  they  are  cheap, 
dealers  claim  that  people  are  not  eating  so  many. 
Why? 

to  to 

We  are  asked  to  increase  the  poultry  on  the 
farm.  How  about  your  breeding  stock — now  is 
the  time  to  select  or  buy  them,  you  can  have  a 
better  choice.  Order  your  incubators  now. 
Put  the  ones  you  have  in  the  best  of  working 
order.  In  other  words,  plan  now  to  increase 
the  poultry  products. 

to  to 

BREED    MORE  SOWS 

Increased  production  of  hogs  is  one  of  the 
needs  of  our  government.     It  is  not  too  late  to 


breed  sows  for  spring  farrow.  May  is  a  good 
month  for  pigs  to  come.  The  mild  weather 
and  the  early  alfalfa  pastures  all  make  for 
rapid  growth.  Every  one  who  has  sows  or  gilts 
that  can  be  bred,  should  do  so  now.  A  profitable 
selling  price  is  assured  the  grower.  There  is 
such  a  need  for  more  hogs  that  every  affort 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  output  next  sea- 
son. Put  every  available  sow  to  work  it  means 
profit  to  you  and  a  help  to  the  nation. 

I*  to 

THE  FARMERS  RESPONSIBILITY 

On  the  front  page  of  this  issue,  President  E. 
G.  Peterson  of  the  Agricultural  College  sends  a 
message  to  the  farmers  of  our  State,  telling  them 
of  their  responsibility  during  the  war. 

The  Utah  Farmer  is  pleased  to  carry  such  a 
message  to  the  farmers.  After  you  have  read  it, 
think  about  it  and  read  it  again.  Never  before 
has  the  farmer  been  called  to  such  responsibilities. 

Thus  far  we  have  answered  every  call  that  our 
government  has  made  of  us.  Dr.  Peterson  speaks 
for  the  government,  his  responsibility  is  in- 
creased production. 

The  farmers  of  Utah  will  answer  his  strong  ap- 
peal, with  an  increase  of  wheat,  meats  and  sugar 
beets. 

to  to 

HAVE  YOU   POTATOES  FOR  SALE? 

If  you  have  any  potatoes  to  sell  we  suggest  you 
spend  a  little  time  and  get  posted  as  to  market 
conditions.  Do  not  let  some  fellow  put  one  over 
you  and  influence  you  to  sell  at  too  low  a  price. 
It  is  just  as  important,  however,  that  you  do  not 
hold  out  to  long  and  then  have  to  sell  at  reduced 
prices. 

The  thing  to  do  is  get  posted.  The  govern- 
ment is  sending  out  daily  market  reports  .your 
county  agent  should  be  receiving  them.  There 
is  a  large  surplus  of  potatoes  and  at  present  a 
fair  demand.  Unless  some  thought  and  plan- 
ning is  given  to  the  marketing  of  our  potatoes, 
farmers  are  not  a  going  to  secure  what  they 
should  for  them. 

to  to 

MANY  SILOS  FOR  1918. 

Last  year  we  built  a  great  many  silos,  one  small 
community  built  27  of  them.  Every  owner  of  a 
silo  is  a  hooster.  They  help  to  save  the  hay 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  feeding.  Silage  helps  to 
make  a  balanced  ration.  Better  results  are  ob- 
tained from  feeding  the  right  kind  of  a  ration  to 
dairy  and  beef  cattle. 

Already  plans  are  being  made  to  build  a  num- 
ber of  silos  this  year,  judging  from  the  inquires 
and  interest  being  shown. 

We  need  more  livestock  on  our  farms  and  when 
cheap  feed  can  be  secured  with  a  silo  there  are 
no  reasons  why  we.  should  not  increase  the  num- 
ber. 

to  to 

LIVESTOCK  WILL  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

If  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the  livestock 
men  at  their  conventions  is  carried  out,  and  we 
believe  it  will,  there  will  be  an  increased  produc- 
tion this  year.  There  were  many  expressions  of 
loyality  by  these  men  and  they  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  win  the  war. 

We  are  printing  this  week  some  of  the  talks 
given  at  Salt  Lake  City.  More  will  be  given 
next  week. 

Our  government  is  making  a  strong  plea  for 
more  wheat,  meats  and  sugar  and  they  are  going 
to  have  the  support  and  help  of  the  livestock 
men  for  the  increase  of  meats  they  are  asking 
for. 

f  i  to 

PLANTING   WEED  SEEDS 

When  you  think  about  it,  it  seems  rather  a  poor 
policy  to  plant  weed  seeds.  Yet  some  farmers 
continue  the  practice  of  weed  seeding  year  after 
year.  There  are  few  farms  but  what  have  plenty 
of  weeds  growing  about  the  place  without  sow- 
ing any  more. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  so  many  weeds  are  on 
the  farm  there  are  still  some  farmers  who  plant 
weed  seeds.  Nearly  all  small  grain  fields  have  a 
certain  amount  of  weeds  growing  in  Ihem  and 
the  seeds  are  threshed  with  the  grain  and  will 


be  planted  again  unless  they  are  taken  out  by 
some  method. 

Clean  and  reclean  your  seed.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  it  before  the  rush  of  spring  work  be- 
gins. It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  take  the  time 
necessary  to  clean  all  his  seeds  from  weed  seeds. 
We  want  increased  production  this  is  one  way  to 
get  it. 

to  to 

SUGAR  BEET  PRICE  FOR  1918 

In  answer  to  the  call  of  President  D.  D.  McKay 
of  the  State  Farm  Bureau,  representatives  from 
the  different  counties  met  at  Logan  to  discuss 
with  the  sugar  manufacturers  the  price  of  sugar 
beets  for  1918.  For  four  days  and  nights  they 
debated  this  important  question.  The  costs  of 
grower  and  manufacturer  was  considered.  The 
sugar  factory  just  starting  and  their  ability  to  com- 
pete with  the  older  organizations  were  all  taken 
into  consideration. 

When  we  think  of  these  men  taking  four  days 
and  nights  to  decide  the  question,  we  ought  to 
feel  that  they  have  not  acted  in  haste  but  have 
wisely  decided  and  every  farmer  should  accept 
of  their  work  and  feel  that  all  things  being  con- 
sidered they  did  what  was  fair  to  all  concerned. 
Our  government  is  pleading  for  more  sugar  the 
need  is  urgent.  Now  that  the  price  has  been  de- 
cided every  one  should  grow  all  the  sugar  beets 
possible  consistance  with  good  farm  practice. 

to  to 

NAME   YOUR    FARM    AND  ADVERTISE 

Farmers  produce  something  to  sell,  it  may  be 
livestock,  grains  or  other  things.  How  well 
your  products  are  known  will  help  make  the  de- 
mand for  them.  Advertise  what  you  produce, 
let  your  neighbors  know  what  you  have  to  sell. 

One  way  to  do  this  advertising  is  to  name 
your  farm  then  go  to  their  local  publishers  and 
have  some  attractive  letterheads  printed.  These 
letterheads  should  contain  the  name  of  the  farm 
and  its  owner  and  any  other  fact  that  it  is  desired 
to  advertise,  such  as  the  kind  of  livestock,  poul- 
try, seed  or  grains  raised.  When  you  produce 
more  than  local  demand  will  buy,  then  you  should 
use  your  farm  paper. 

Many  farmers  have  something  to  sell  and  they 
do  not  know  where  to  place  it  and  at  the  same 
time  there  are  others  who  are  wanting  to  know 
where  they  can  buy  just  such  a  product. 

Today  we  received  an  inquiry  from  a  man  who 
wants  to  buy  500  pullets,  we  did  not  know  where 
to  send  him  to  buy  them,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
many  places  where  they  could  be  purchased. 

Production  is  one  thing,  selling  at  a  profit  is 
another.  No  other  one  thing  will  help  you  find 
a  good  market  like  advertising. 

to  to 

FOOID  WILL  WIN   THE  WAR 

Food  is  really  more  essential  than  guns  and 
ammunitions.  This  is  why  we  are  asked  to  pro- 
duce more  food  products. 

What  could  an  army  do  if  they  were  weak  from 
hunger  in  putting  up  an  efficient  fight?  They 
might  have  all  kind  of  implements  of  war  and 
well  equipped  to  use  them,  but  lack  of  food 
would  prevent  a  successful  effort. 

Not  only  must  our  soldiers  have  plenty  of  food 
but  the  ones  at  home  must  be  well  nourished. 
Upon  the  farmers  rest  an  equal  responsibility 
with  the  soldiers  in  this  great  war. 

The  Food  Administration  realize  this,  they  are 
not  asking  us  to  go  hungry  but  they  ask  as  Mr. 
Hoover  says: 

"Go  back  to  the  simple  life,  be  contented  with 
simple  food,  simple  pleasures,  simple  clothes. 
Work  hard,  pray  hard,  play  hard.  Work,  eat, 
recreate  and  sleep.  Do  it  all  courageously.  We 
have  a  victory  to  win." 

If  food  is  going  to  help  win  the  war  then  we 
have  an  important  thing  to  do  this  year.  Better 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  better  seed  are  just 
as  important  to  increased  production  as  planting 
more  acres. 

Of  course  we  are  going  to  work  harder,  but 
then  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  our  young 
men  who  are  working  hard  and  willing  to  give 
tholr  lives. 

More  food  wo  must  have  to  win  the  war. 
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RESOLUTION  PASSED  BY  JOINT 
CONFERENCE  OF  r ARMERS  AT 
IDAHO  FALLS. 

During  last  week  at  Idaho  Falls  a 
number  of  farmer's  organization  have 
been  holding  meetings  and  conven- 
tions at  one  of  tnese  meetings  the 
following  resolution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  calling  for  increased  sugar 
production,  as  a  war  necessity,  and 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Idaho  now 
has  seven  beet  sugar  factories,  fully 
equipped,  which  last  season  operated 
at  only  55  per  cent  of  their  maximum 
capacity,  yielding  enough  sugar  to 
feed  1,200,000  soldiers  for  an  entire 
year,  and 

Whereas,  there  is  sufficient  land  tri- 
butary to  these  factories  that  is  suit- 
able for  growing  profitable  yields  of 
sugar  beets,  and  there  is  sufficient 
farm  equipment,  and  also  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  re- 
spond to  the  call  for  increased  beet 
tonnage,  not  merely  for  the  direct 
value  of  the  beet  crop,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  farther  developing  and  sus- 
taining the  livestock  industry  through 
the  larger  and  more  profitable  use  of 
tops  and  crowns,  beet  pulp  and 
molasses, — thus  substantially  respond- 
ing to  the  call  for  increased  meat  pro- 
duction, and  we  also  recognize  the 
value  of  the  crop  as  an  important 
factor  in  maintaining  soil  fertility, 
and  we  hereby  assure'  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  that 
Idaho  is  prepared  and  willing  to  in- 
crease the  beet  acreage  of  their 
state,  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  full 
sugar  rations  for  an  entire  year,  and 
for  each  succeeding  year  during  the 
war,  for  all  United  States  soldiers, 
even  if  the  number  be  increased  to  a 
total  of  2,000,000  men,  and 

Whereas,  the  price  of  sugar  to  the 
consumer  has  advanced  less,  relative- 
ly, than  has  the  price  of  other  im- 
portant food  products,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved  that  we  ask  the 
assistance  of  the  Government  in 
providing  labor  from  various  sources 
for  the  increased  production  and  also 
that  the  price  of  sugar  be  raised  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  beet  sugar  factor- 
ies to  pay  a  higher  price  for  beets 
commensurate  with  the  increased  ex- 
penditure for  labor  and  supplies,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  increased 
price  of  sugar  shall  be  used  to  stimu- 


Hallowell,  Jones 
&  Donald 

Wool  Merchants 

252  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
WESTERN  OFFICE 
201-202  Mclntrye  Bldg., 
Telephone  Wasatch  2267. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
J.  R.  EDGEHEILL,  Agt. 
F.  A.  MASON,  Agent. 

C.  P.  PRUITT,  Agent. 


FOR  SALE 

Cut  over  lands,  well  grassed,  good' 
running  water  for  sheep  ranches. 
Low  introductory  prices,  lease — 
option  terms.  Write 

THE    UPPER    PENINSULA  DE- 
VELOPMENT  BUREAU 
Con.  Nat'l.  Bank  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City 


Farm,  Car  Jen  and  Orchard  Toola 
Arwwfr  th«  farmers*  big  qrjestiong. 
How  can  I  Brow  crops  with  loss 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
yrlcet]  Bced  gofarthc9ti  Tho 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  the  labor  problem  and  makes 
toe  best  use  of  high  priced  Beed. 
Means  $5  to  SS0  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
boahels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
sparinpr.  We  make 
•  fall  line  of  potato 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double* 

B.tenunM'fgCo.,  Box  '83B,Gren!ocli,N.  J. 


late  increased  beet  tonnage,  which 
means  increased  sugar,  by  applying 
the  said  increase  to  the  price  paid  to 
the  grower  for  beets,  and  . 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  with 
these  special  helps,  we  hereby  pledge 
our  assistance  through  the  County 
Farm  Bureaus  to  assist  in  subscribing 
the  increased  acreage. 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


REGARDING  THE  "RUNTS" 

It  is  unfortunate  perhaps  that  with 
runty  pigs  that  you  do  not  have  an 
abundance  of  milk,  whole,  skim  or 
buttermilk— the  latter  two  being  pre- 
ferred because  of  economical  reasons. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  this  milk 
tankage  of  the  60  per  cent  protein 
grade  is  one  of  the  best  substitutes 
that  I  know.  This  combined  with 
wheat  middlings  will  be  a  great  help 
in  pulling  these  runty  pigs  out  of  the 
rut.  This  suggestion  based  upon  ex- 
perience may  be  valuable.  Put  these 
pigs  on  a  nice  green  pasture,  prefer- 
ably alfalfa,  but  clover  is  practically 
as  good,  and  give  them  in  separate 
seif-feeders  these  feeds:  shelled  corn, 
tankage  of  the  60  per  cent  protein 
grade,  wheat  middlings  and  rock  salt. 

These  pigs  will  eat  largely  of  corn 
but  they  will  balance  their  ration 
quite  well  with  the  tankage  and  mid- 
dlings along  with  the  grass,  and  in 
a  short  time  you  should  begin  to 
see  improvement  in  them.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible  for_you  to  give  them  a 
little  milk  this  will  be  fine  even  tho 
it  is  in  limited  quantities.  This  can 
be  given  to  them  separately  in  a 
trough  once  a  day  either  morning  or 
evening. 

Of  course,  if  you  do  not  have  either 
the  alfalfa  or  clover  pasture  then  rape 
is  quite  good,  or  nice  fresh,  succu- 
lent, green  bluegrass  will  be  a  good 
substitute.  If  you  have  some  cab- 
bage that  is  in  excess  of  that  neces- 
sary for  household  use,  a  few  heads 
of  these  thrown  over  daily  will  be 
of  much  value. 

The  oats  had  best  be  discarded 
from  the  ration  inasmuch  as  they 
are  too  fibrous  and  "hully"  and  runty 
pigs  should  not  be  compelled  to  eat 
them.  Of  course,  if  you  could  grind 
these  oats  and  sift  the  hulls  out, 
then  o,f  course,  the  meats  could  be 
given  the  pigs  with  good  results, 
otherwise  not. 

After  a  time  when  the  pigs  get 
nicely  started  you  can  take  the  mid- 
dlings away  from  them  and  just  let 
them  have  corn  and  tankage  and 
salt,  and  then  as  they  approach  a 
heavy  weight  of  a^  couple  of  hun- 
dred pounds  then  you  could  take  the 
tankage  away  from  them  about  30 
days  before  market,  finishing  on  corn 
alone. 


USE  MILK,  BUT  SAVE  IT 

How  can  the  consumer  help  the  milk 
supply?  By  judicious  use,  good  care, 
and  by  utilizing  it  in  all  its  forms. 
That  half  cup  of  milk  which  was 
poured  into  the  sink  today  because  it 
was  allowed  to  sour — it  would  have 
made  a  substantial  amount  of  cottage 
cheese  or  could  have  been  used  in 
cooking. 

In  many  households  quite  a  little 
milk  is  wasted — left  uncovered  in 
glasses — regarded  useless  because  the 
cream  has  been  skimmed  off,  allowed 
to  sour — poured  down  the  sink  or 
thrown  away.  Half  a  cup  of  milk — 
whole,  skimmed  or  sour — seemingly  a 
trifling  matter,  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  to  keep  or  use. 

But  if  every  one  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lion homes  should  waste  on  the  aver- 
age one-half  cup  daily,  it  would  mean 
2,500,000  quarts  daily  for  the  country — 
912,500,000  quarts  a  year— the  total 
product  of  more  than  400,000  cows.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  grass  and  grain  to  make 
that  much  milk  and  an  army  of  people 
to  produce  and  deliver  it.  Maybe  this 
estimate  is  too  high.  Suppose  that 
one-half  cup  is  wasted  in  only  one  out 
of  100  homes.  The  waste  which  this 
would  make  is  still  intolerable*  when 
milk  is  so  nutritious,  when  skim  milk 
can  be  used  in  making  such  wholesome 
soups  and  cereal  dishes,  when  sour 
milk  can  be  used  in  bread  making  or 
for  cottage  cheese. 

 o  

Food  for  our  Allies  is  ammunition 
for  the  first  line  of  defense. 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Dependability  First 

The  truck  that  sa  yes  money  is  the  truck  that  keeps  going — that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  Its  load  and  come  back  promptly 
for  another 

That  is  why  DEPENDABILITY  is  emphasized  in  the  Buick  Light 
Delivery  Truck.  To  secure  this  dependability,  the  same  high 
standards  of  scientific  workmanship  and  rigidly  tested  materials 
that  enter  into  the  construction  of  Buick  passenger  cars  are  also 
found  in  this  Buick  truck. 

The  Buick  valve-in-head  motor  insures  ample  power  for  every 
emergency  and  low  gasoline  consumption. 

Stockmen  and  farmers  throughout  the  west  have  found  this  light 
truck  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  a  big  economizer  of 
time  and  money. 

Rated  capacity  is  1000  pounds.  Price  $895  delivered  in  Salt  Lake. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  literature,  if  you  cannot  call  to  see  us. 

Randall-Dodd  Auto  Co. 


53  WEST  4TH  SOUTH 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Will  Buy  Corn 

We  will  buy  Al  Home  Grown 

WHITE  and  YELLOW  FIELD  CORN 

Write  us  at  once. 
The   most  complete  Seed   and  Nursery 
Guide  Book  ever  published  for  Free  distri- 
bution in  Utah  is  now  Ready.   Ask  for  it. 

Porter- Walton  Co. 

Seed  and  Nursery  Specialists,  Salt  Lake. 
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A  WHOLE  DINNER  IN  ONE  DISH 

The  youngsters  will  like  it. 

Father  will  like  it. 

You  will  like  it. 

Your  pocketbook  will  surely  like  it. 
Your  bodies  can't  help  liking  it. 
"Uncle  Sam"  is  bound  to  like  it. 

Everybody  Will  Like  the  One-dish 
Dinner.  Why? 

A  dish  hot  and  "savory — good  for 
work  or  play— that  is  why  the  father 
and  the  children  will  like  it. 

Easy  to  cook  and  serve — that  is  one 
reason  why  you  will  like  it.  Only  one 
dish  to  cook,  few  plates  to  wash, 
steps  saved. 

Good,  nourishing  food — you  can  feel 
sure  that  you  are  feeding  your  family 
right  if  you  give  them  this  dinner.  It 
contains  all  their  bodies  need  to  help 
them  work  and  grow  strong. 

This  dinner  helps  you  do  your  part 
for  our  country.  You  can  save  wheat 
and  meat  to  ship  abroad.  Our  soldiers 
and  Allies  need  them  more  than  we 
do. 

Fish  Chowder 

Rabbit,  fowl,  or  any  meat  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  fish,  or  tomatoes 
instead  of  milk.  Carrots  may  be 
omitted. 

1%  pounds  fish  (fresh,  salt,  or  can- 
ned), 9  potatoes,  peeled  and  cut  in 
small  pieces,  1  onion,  sliced,  2  cups 
carrots  cut  in  pieces,  %  pound  salt 
pork,  3  cups  milk,  pepper,  3  table- 
spoons flour. 

Cut  pork  in  small  pieces  and  fry 
the  chopped  onion  for  five  minutes. 
Put  pork,  onions,  carrots,  and  pota- 
toes in  kettle  and  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Cook  until  vegetables  are  ten- 
der. Mix  three  tablespoons  of  flour 
with  one-half  cup  of  ine  cold  milk  and 
stir  in  the  liquid  in  the  pot  to  thick- 
en. Add  the  rest  of  the  milk  and  the 
fish  which  has  been  removed  from  the 
bone  and  cut  in  small  pieces.  Cook 
until  the  flsh  is  tender,  about  10  min- 


SENT  FREE 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

•nd  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


utes.  Serve  hot.  You  can  omit  salt 
pork  and  use  a  tablespoon  of  other 
fat. 

Dried  Peas  With  Rice  and  Tomatoes. 

1%  cups  rice,  2  cups  dried  peas,  6 
onions,  1  tablespoon  salt,  %  teaspoon 
pepper,  2  cups  tomato  (fresh  or  can- 
ned). 

Soak  peas  over  night  in  two  quarts 
of  water.  Cook  until  tender  in  water 
in  which  tney  soaked.  Add  rice, 
onions,  tomato,  and  seasonings  and 
cook  20  minutes. 

Potted  Hominy  and  Beef 

Hominy  is  excellent  to  use  as  part 
of  a  one-dish  dinner,  if  you  have  a 
fire  in  your  stove  so  that  you  can 
cook  it  for  a  long  time,  or  use  a  fire- 
less  cooker.  Heat  1%  quarts  of  water 
to  boiling;  add  1  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
2  cups  of  hominy  which  has  -been 
soaked  overnight.  Cook  in  a  double 
boiler  for  four  hours  or  in  the  tireless 
cooker  overnight.  This  makes  5  cups. 
This  recipe  may  be  increased  and 
enough  cooked  in  different  ways  for 
several  meals.  Hominy  is  excellent 
combined  with  dried,  canned,  or  fresh 
fish,  or  meat  and  vegetable  left-overs 
may  be  used.  Here  is  one  combin- 
ation 

5  cups  cooked  hominy,  4  potatoes, 
2  cups  carrots,  1  teaspoon  salt,  % 
pound  dried  beef,  2  cups  milk,  2  table- 
spoons fat,  2  tablespoons  flour. 

Melt  the  fat,  stir  in  the  flour,  add 
the  cold  milk,  and  mix  well.  Cook 
until  it  thickens.  Cut  the  potatoes 
and  carrots  in  dice,  mix  all  the  mater- 
ials in  a  baking  dish,  and  bake  for  one 
hour. 

These  dishes  supply  all  five  kinds  of 
food.  Each  is  enough  for  the  whole 
dinner  for  a  family  of  five.  Eat  them 
with  bread  and  with  fruit  or  jam  for 
dessert.  Then  you  will  have  all  the 
five  kinds  of  food  your  body  needs. 
These  five  kinds  are  shown  below. 
The  Five  Food  Groups. 

1.  Vegetables  or  fruits. 

2.  Milk,  or  cheese,  or  eggs,  or  fish, 
or  meat,  or  beans. 

3.  Cereal:  Corn,  rice,  oats,  rye,  or 
wheat. 

4.  Sirup  or  sugar. 

5.  Fat:  Such  as  drippings,  oleo- 
margarine, oil,  butter. 

Choose  something  from  each  of 
these  five  groups  every  day. 


EAT  CEREALS  TO  REDUCE 

FOOD  COSTS 

The  most  practical  means  of  reduc- 
ing table  expenses  without  decreas- 
ing the  wholesomeness  and  adequacy 
o,f  the  diet  lies  in  increased  use  of 
cereal  foods,  especially  boiled  grains, 
mushes  and  breads  made  of  corn  meal 
and  cereals  other  than  wheat. 

Cereals  contain  most  of  the  import- 
ant food  elements  which  the  body 
needs  and  yet  are  comparatively  in- 
expensive. They  are  primarily  a 
source  of  starch,  n'?ded  by  the  body 
to  yield  energy.  They  furnish  also 
considerable  quantities  of  protein,  one 
of  the  most  impotrant  and  usually 
one  of  the  most  expensive  food  ele- 
ments, needed  to  build  the  body  and 
keep  it  in  repair.  In  addition,  cereals 
furnish  mineral  matter,  fats,  fibre 
and,  especially  If  part  of  the  bran  is 
left  in,  little-known  substances  which 
regulate  body  activities. 

Cereals,  therefore,  may  be  used  as 
the  relatively  inexpensixe  basis  for 
meals.  It  then  becomes  pecessary 
only  to  eat  with  them  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  higher-priced  foods 
to  make  up  a  proper  balance  among 
the  needed  elements. 

Cereals  Interchangeable 

When  animal  foods  or  other  nitro- 
genous foods,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
also  used  in  the  diet,  the  various 
grains  may  be  interchanged  freely  as 
availability,  cost,  of  preference  dict- 
ates. The  starch  of  all  the  cereals 
is  practically  tho  same.  Protein,  fat, 
and  mineral  matter  vary  somewhat  In 
the  different  kinds,  but  so  slightly 
that  tho  difference  need  not  be  con- 
sidered in  the  odlnary  mixed  diet.  In 
such  a  diet,  therefore,  corn  or  oat- 


We  Must  "Follow-Up" 


The  story  of  the  Gallipoli  with- 
drawal is  a  tale  of  inadequate  sup- 
port. Like  Salamanders  clinging 
to  the  red-hot  bars  of  a  fiery  fur- 
nace, the  boys  of  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  clung  to  the  slopes 
of  Anzac  Desperately,  heroically 
they  clung.  No  troops  under  any 
circumstances  ever  displayed 
greater  soldierly  qualities  or  upheld 
more  sacredly  the  best  traditions  of 
England's  Army.  But  they  had 
to  withdraw  because  the  "follow- 
up"  was  not  there. 

To  some  of  us  it  has  been  given 
to  march  with  the  columns  of 
troops  that  go  to  France.  And 
to  others  it  is  given  to  wave  God- 
speed. But  he  who  marches  and 
he  who  stays  is  equally  a  citizen 


of  the  world's  mightiest  republic 
and  equally  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess in  this  greatest  of  undertakings. 

Then  let  us  at  home  turn  from 
our  flag  waving  and  consider  how 
necessary  we  are,  how  useful  we 
must  be.  Those  who  go  to  fight 
cannot  hope  to  win  by  naked 
bravery  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
win  unless  every  individual  at  home 
does  all  he  can.  We  must  have 
no  Gallipoli. 

The  Bell  System  is  only  one 
of  the  myriad  great  and  small 
industries  which  are  co-operating 
that  nothing  be  left  undone  to  keep 
a  constant,  efficient  stream  of  men, 
guns,  ammunition,  food,  clothing 
and  comforts  flowing  to  the  front. 


American  Telefhone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System         Universal  Service 


meal  for  example,  may  be  satisfactori- 
ly substiuted  for  wheat  when  the  lat- 
te  is  scarce,  without  detracting  from 
the  wholeso  - -ness  of  the  meals. 

Forms  of  Cereal  Food. 

The  most  common  form  in  which 
cereal  food  is  consumed  is  bread.  The 
food  value  of  bread,  however,  comes 
from  the  cereal  of  which  it  is  made, 
and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
we  get  our  cereal  ration  in  baked  or 
boiled  form.  If  cereals  are  to  be 
made  a  more  important  feature  of  the 
diet,  mushes  and  boiled  grains,  as 
well  as  baked  doughs,  should  be  eat- 
en in  greater  quantity.  Practically  any 
of  the  cereals  may  be  used  in  making 
some  type  of  "bread.  Wheat  has  been 
most  used  because  its  gluten  makes 
possible  the  raising  of  the  dough  with 
yeast.  Flours  and  meals  of  the  other 
grains,  however,  may  be  made  into 
baking-powder  breads  and  many  of 
them  can  be  substituted  for  some  of 
the  wheat  flour  in  making  yeast 
breads. 

Breakfast  foods  should  be  chosen 
carefully  if  economy  is  desired,  since 
the  form  in  which  the  food  is  pur- 
chased largely  determines  the  cost. 
Meals  from  which  mushes  may  be 
made  may  be  obtained  for  a  f,ew  cents 
a  pound,  while  specially  prepared 
grains  may  cost  up  to  48  cents  or 
even  more  per  pound.  Bulk  break- 
fast cereals,  such  as  oatmeal,  com- 
monly may  bo  purchased  at  lower 
prices  than  the  same  kinds  put  up  In 
cartons. 

One  way  to  lessen  the  cost  of  break- 


fast foods  is  to  buy  whole  grains  froi 
a  feed  store  and  grind  them  coarse! 
in  a  coffee  or  other  hand  mill.  Tl 
cracked  grains,  when  salted  properl; 
boiled  thoroughly,  and  served  wlt[ 
butter  or  sugar  and  cream  or  mill 
make  wholesome  and  palatable  foods 
These  home-ground  grains,  used  alon 
or  with  flour,  also  may  be  used  sat 
factorily  in  bread  making.  Boile 
grains,  such  as  rice,  barley,  cor 
meal,  or  hominy,  may  be  used  in 
same  way,  or  any  of  these  may 
combined  into  dishes  vith  chees 
eggs  or  meat,  which  add  both  flavo 
and  nitrogenous  food  elements. 

 o  

FOOD  CONDITIONS  THE 

WORLD  OVE 

Australian  Wheat  Prospects 
Due  chiefly  to  a  shortage  of  lat 
at  seeding  time,  the  new  wheat  crop 
in  South  Australia  is  estimated  at 
26,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
last  year's  <rop  of  43,000,000  bushels. 
Harvesting  of  the  new  crop  has  al- 
ready commenced. 

Official  reports  received  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
show  1 20,000,000  bushels  of  Australia's 
old  wheat  still  in  reserve  but  much  is 
liable  to  damage  from  improper  stor- 
age nor  can  it  be  marketed  in  Europe 
because  of  Insufficient  ships  and  the 
great  distance.  This  condition  pre- 
vailing In  one  of  the  worlds  most  im- 
portant wheat-growing  countries  in- 
creases the  responsibility  pf  the 
United  States  for  producing  a  large 
wheat  crop  this  year. 
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THE  POTATO  SITUATION 

"And  how  will  you  have  your  pota- 
toes?' 

Daily  the  question  is  asked  by 
thousands  of  waiters  in  restaurants 
and  cafes  all  over  the  country.  Daily 
It  is  a  question  that  is  decided  in  the 
kitchens  of  American  homes.  The  pre- 
ferences are  not  important — so  long  as 
there  are  no  calls  for  "German  fried!" 
— but  this  fact  is  of  vast  concern, 
from  a  standpoint  of  war-winning 
efficiency;  that  the  question  isn't 
asked  and  isn't  answered  often  enough. 
In  other  words  we  are  not  eating 
enough  potatoes.  We  must  increase 
our  potato  consumption,  and  eat  less 
bread,  thereby  releasing  more  w*iert 
for  our  armies  and  the  armies  of  the 
allies. 

In  its  final  terms  the  potato  situ 
ation  is  this:  We  now  have  on  hand 
a  great  many  more  potatoes  than  we 
have  ever  had  before.  If  we  do  not 
eat  these  potatoes  during  the  winter 
and  spring,  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in,  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply 
will  be  wasted.  If  we  do  eat  the  pota- 
toes now  on  hand  we  will  add  to  the 
food  supplies  of  the  men  who  are 
fighting  in  France  for  our  freedom. 

To  waste  this  big  food  supply  of 
potatoes  would  be  worse  than  a  blun- 
der. It  would  be  a  crime.  But  in 
Berlin  it  would  be  a  huge  joke.  With 
an  evil  chuckle  the  all  highest  would 
say  :  "Ha!  I  won't  have  to  defeat  the 
Americans!  They  will  defeat  them- 
selves! They  know  they  can't  win  the 
war  without  enormous  food  supplies — 
and  yet,  after  producing  the  greatest 
potato  crop  in  their  history  they  let 
it  waste,  they  put  it  to  no  war  use, 
they  allow  it  to  glut  the  market  and 
thus  discourage  the  producer  from 
planting  another  such  crop!  '  Oh! 
how  delighted  the  Kaiser  would  be! 

And  the  way  to  prevent  him  having 
that  laugh  at  your  expense — a  laugh 
that  might  mean  the  end  of  your  free- 
dom and  the  death  of  your  country — 
is  for  you  to  eat  more  potatoes  and 
less  bread;  for  you  to  market  the  po- 
tatoes you  are  holding  in  storage,  to 
sell  them  gradually,  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring  to  get  them  moving; 
and,  finally,  for  you  to  plant  at  least 
as  many  potatoes  this  year  as  you  did 
last  year. 

Unwise   and  Unpatriotic. 

It  will  be  very  unwise,  and  in  ef- 
fect it  will  be  unpatriotic,  no  matter 
how  innocent  the  intention  may  be, 
for  either  of  the  three  factors — con- 
sumer, middleman,  farmer — to  fail  in 
the  performance  of  his  part  of  this 
potato  program — eat,  sell,  plant.  If 
the  consumer  doesn  t  eat  more  pota- 
toes, the  middleman  can't  sell.  If 
the  middleman  is  hoarding  and  won't 
sell,  the  consumer  can't  increase  his 
potato  ration.  And  if  the  present 
potato  surplus  is  not  consumed  this 
winter  and  spring  the  farmer  will  be 
reluctant  to  maintain  a  largo  potato 
acreage  next  year. 

"And  why  is  that  so  extraordinarily 
important?"  some  one  may  ask.  For 
this  reason — in  the  fall  of  1918  we'll 
be  in  this  war  right  up  to  our  necks. 
Some  things  we're  theorizing  about 
now  will  be  stern,  everyday  realities 
then.  Every  pound  oi  food  will  count, 
and  count  much.  If  the  farmer 
hasn't  planted  potatoes  in  the  spring 
of  1918  we  won't  have  potatoes  in  the 
fall  of  1918.  And  without  potatoes 
next  winter  quite  a  few  of  us  may  be 
hungry — because  we  must  send  wheat 
and  nonperishables  to  the  fighters 
first,  and  the  civilians,  for  whom  the 
soldiers  are  fighting,  can  eat  what  is 
left. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  say  to  the 
farmer  "plant  plenty  of  potatoes  this 
year."  But  the  way  to  be  sure  that 
he  will  do  that  is  to  eat,  before  time 
for  planting  another  crop,  the  pota- 
toes he  has  already  produced — and  to 
eat  less  bread  the  while.  The  way  to 
be  sure  of  a  potato  supply  next  win- 
ter is  to  loose  the  potatoes  held  in 
shortage  now. 

The  Biggest  Crop. 

We  produced  last  year  the  largest 
potato  crop  America  has  ever  known, 
442,536,000  bushels,  according  to  the 
latest  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop 
Estimates  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  1916 
crop  was  only    286,953,000  bushels, 


while  the  average  production  from 
1911  to  1915  was,  in  round  numbers, 
363,000,000  bushels.  Thus,  we  have 
on  hand  this  winter  155,583,000  bush- 
els more  than  in  1916  and  78,536,000 
bushels  more  than  the  average  for 
the  preceding  years  since  1910.  We 
can't  well  send  this  potato  surplus  to 
Europe,  but  by  eating  it  at  home  we 
can  send  other  forms  of  food  to  the 
front.  It  should  be  remembered,  in 
that  connection,  that  America's  con- 
sumption of  potatoes  has  been  below 
the  average  per  capita  consumption 
of  other  nations.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed by  some  authorities  that  we  could 
very  readily  double  our  potato  diet 
and  be  within  the  bounds  of  a  health- 
ful and  desirable  ration  adjustment. 

We  should  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  winter  of  1914-15,  which  affords 
the  nearest  parallel  to  the  present 
potato  situation.  Much  of  the  1914 
crop  was  held  in  storage  that  winter, 
it  moved  into  consumption  slowly, 
and  the  result  was  that  in  the  spring 
of  1915,  as  the  new  crop  began  to 
come  in,  the  holders  rushed  to  the 
market,  glutted  it,  hammered  down 
prices — and  potatoes  sold  for  25  or  30 
cents  per  barrel  to  starch  factories. 
We  must  guard  against  a  repetition 
of  that  experience  next  spring — and 
the  only  certain  insurance  against  it 
is  to  cease  hoarding  potatoes,  to  mar- 
ket the  present  supply  gradually 
through  the  winter,  and  to  increase 
our  potato  consumption.  Because  of 
car  shortage  and  transportation  lim- 
itations each  section  should  market 
as  near  to  the  point  of  production  as 
possible. 

The  Food  Administration  has  no  pow- 
er to  fix  potato  prices,  but  it  has  and 
will  exercise,  if  necessary,  power  to 
prevent  unreasonable  profits.  It  is 
now  working  upon  a  plan  to  exedite 
"acceptances"  of  potatoes  and  other 
perishable  food  products  and  to  elimi- 
nate losses  and  delays  caused  by  un- 
justified rejections  by  consignees.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Food  Administration  urge  those  who 
are  holding  potatoes  to  market  them 
gradually  and  steadily,  so  as  to  sell 
out  before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  and 
they  urge  everyone  to  eat  more  pota- 
toes— and  less  bread. 


TAKE   CARE   OF  THE  MILK 

Here  are  ten  suggestions  which  milk 
consumers  could  employ,  not  only  to 
conserve  the  supply,  but  to  guarantee 
a  more  wholesome  product  for  the 
family: 

1.  Buy  only  the  best  milk  obtain- 
able.   It  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

2.  Consult  the  health  department 
before  selecting  your  milk  dealer. 

3.  Buy  only  bottled  milk  if  pos- 
sible. Dipped  milk  is  often  dirty  and 
deficient  in  cream. 

4.  Take  milk  into  the  house  as 
soon  as  it  is  delivered,  and  place  it  in 
the  refrigetrator  immediately.  Bacteria 
increases  rapidly  in  milk  which  stands 
in  the  sun  or  warms  up,  and  such 
milk  will  sour  quickly. 

5.  Keep  milk  in  the  original  bottle 
in  the  refrigerator  until  the  moment 
of  serving.  Milk  which  has  been 
poured  from  the  bottle  should  not  be 
returned  to  it. 

6.  Keep  the  bottle  covered  with  a 
paper  cap  or  an  inverted  tumbler,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  flies  and  dust, 
which  may  (  i/rry  dangerous  bacteria 
in  the  milk. 

7.  Keep  the  refrigerator  clean  and 
sweet  by  means  of  proper  drainage 
and  frequent  washing  with  scalding 
water  and  sal  soda,  since  milk  quick- 
ly absorbs  unpleasant  odors  and  be- 
comes less  palatable. 

8.  Wash  milk  bottles  as  soon  as 
emptied,  by  rinsing  first  with  luke- 
warm water  and  then  with  hot  water. 
Lf  there  is  an  infectious  disease  in 
your  house,  do  not  return  any  bottles 
except  with  the  knowledg  e  of  the 
health  department  and  under  condi- 
tions which  it  may  prescribe. 

9.  Return  empty  bottles  promptly, 
and  do  not  use  them  for  anything  ex- 
cept milk.  Remember  that  they  are 
the  property  of  the  dealer  and  repre- 
sent cash. 

10.  Remember  that  clean  milk, 
properly  cared  for,  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  obtainable.  It  is  nourishing, 
digestible,  and  usually  economical. 


No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader 
Latest  in  Harvester  Spreaders 

\X7E  have  added  the  New  No.  8  Spreader 
W  —  spiral  wide-spread,  light-draft  —  to  the 
Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines. 
We  are  in  a  position  to  suit  exactly  any  farmer, 
whatever  his  previous  spreader  experience  has  been. 

If  you  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  fea- 
tures of  the  No.  8,  the  spreader  for  every  average  farm,  the 
lightest-draft  spreader  ca  ide,  write  us  and  we  will  put  you  in 
touch  with  the  dealer.  No.  8  has  the  famous  International 
spiral  wide-spread  that  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  suc- 
cess as  a  wide  spreader  for  all-around  use.  In  addition,  the 
Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines  provide 
you  with  your  choice  of  larger  capacity  spreaders,  with  the 
regular  disk  wide-spread  (well  known  wherever  spreaders  are 
sold)  or  with  the  spiral  spread  on  special  order. 

The  New  No.  8  Spiral  Wide  Spreader  and  other  Low  Corn 
King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  spreaders  will  go  onto 
many  thousands  of  farms  this  year.  They  are  all  light-draft, 
low-loading,  easy-handling,  built  of  steel  —  and  satisfactory. 
It  will  pay  you  to  write  us  for  catalogues.  Write  the  address 
below. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Portland)  Ore.  San  Francisco,  CaL  Spokane,  Wash.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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It  takes  the  fuss 
out  of  breakfast 

^HANKS  to  Ghirardelli's— break- 
■*■   fast-making  is  not  the  job  it 
used  to  be.    There's  no  fuss — no 
muss — no  time  lost. 

If  a  chocolate  pot  does  not  happen  to  be 
handy — you  use  an  ordinary  stew-pan.  It 
takes  but  a  minute  or  two.  And  then — 
you  have  the  most  delicious  of  all  food- 
beverages  steaming  hot,  ready  to  serve. 

An  ideal  blend  of  ideal  foods — cocoa  and 
pure  sugar — Ghirardelli's  supplies  the  max- 
imum nutriment  at  minimum  cost.  Al- 
ways keep  a  can  on  hand. 

In  Yz  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tab  it spoonful— one  cent's  worth — 
makes  a  cup. 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRES.  I.  T.  PRYOR 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 

LIVESTOCK  ASSOCIATION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

the  first  and  highest  proof  of  patriot- 
ism is  to  give  our  sons  to  the  cause 
for  which  we  are  fighting;  the  second 
test  is  giving  one's  time  without  com- 
pensation, which  many  patriotic  men 
and  women  are  doing;  the  third  is 
subscriptions  to  the  Red  Cross,  the 
army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.;  and 
tne  last  is  the  purchase  of  Liberty 
bonds.  It  would  be  an  unfair  test  of 
patriotism  to  expect  farmers  and 
stockmen  to  produce  at  a  loss  that 
which  our  allies  and  our  army  must 
have.  Give  us  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
the  test  of  our  patriotism  will  come 
when  we  dispose  of  that  profit;  and 
I  wager  my  existence  that  the  farmer 
and  stockman  of  this  country  will 
meet  the  issue  in  the  right  spirit. 
Financial  Support  Necessary. 
After  two  years  of  constant,  effec- 
tive and  energetic  work  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  market  committee,  I  am 
glad  to  report  that  an  investigation 
of  the  meat  industry  by  the  federal 
trade  commission  has  been  under  way 
for  some  months. 


If  your  market  committee  is  to  do 
effective  work  in  the  future,  there 
must  be  no  question  about  its  finan- 
cial support,  and  I  heartily  recom- 
mend that  you  respond  liberally  to 
its  needs.  It  is  extremely  necessary 
that  its  plans  should  be  carried  to 
completion,  for  there  is  no  other  line 
of  effort  which  will  bring  in  greater 
financial  returns  to  the  members  of 
this  .association.  The  system  of  con- 
trol and  regulation  inaugurated  by  the 
food  administration  should  be  made 
permanent  through  the  efforts  and 
recommendations  of  the  federal  trade 
commission.  In  this  way  the  evils  we 
started  out  to  correct  may  be  com- 
pletely eliminated. 

The  640-acre  stocK  raising  home- 
stead bill  became  a  law  December  20, 
1916,  but  appropriation  necessary  to 
make  the  classification  and  designa- 
tion of  land  thereunder  was  not 
granted  until  June,  1917. 

Urge  Needed  Legislation. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  not  to  exceed  25,000,000  acres  will 
ever  be  homesteaded  under  the  640- 
acre  act,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the 
unappropriated,  unreserved  public  do- 
main. A  complete  classification  of  the 
remainder  should  be  made  as  promptly 


Going  to  Build  or  Remodel  a  Barn? 
HERE'S  A  TIP  FOR  YOU 

We    can   secure   for   you,  without 
charge,  a  copy  of  Louden 's  dollar 
book  of  BARN  PLANS,  112  pages  of 
the  most  practical  barn  plans  ever 
published.     Treats  every  phase  of  modern  barn  construc- 
tion.    Shows  plans  for  more  than  75  barns,  with  estimat- 
ed cost  of  each.     Shall  we  order  a  copy  for  YOU? 

AND  HERE'S  ANOTHER 
We  handle  the  complete  line  of  Louden  Sanitary  Barn  Equipment, 
including  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions,  Hay  Tools,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  "Everything  for  the  Barn." 
We  want  to  show  you  these  time  and  labor  savers.  They  are 
the  best  you  can  buy  and  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Let  us  quote 
you  on  your  complete  equipment. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


as  possible,  and  we  should  urge  con- 
gress to  grant  the  necessary  funds  for 
that  work. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  inform  you 
that  the  honorable  secretary  of  agri- 
culture has  decided  to  defer  any  ac- 
tion in  connection  with  any  advance 
in  grazing  fees  for  the  national  for- 
ests for  the  present. 

The  annual  loss  of  livestock  by 
predatory  wild  aniamls  amounts  to 
many  millions  of  dollars.  In  order  to 
cope  with  this  evil,  congress  should 
grant  a  larger  appropriation.  I  recom- 
^rnend  that  you  reaffirm  your  action  of 
*last  year  in  which  you  urged  congress 
to  appropriate  $500,000  for  that  work. 

In  its  short  period  of  existence  the 
livestock  division  of  the  bureau  of 
markets  at  Washington  has  accom- 
plished much  for  the  livestock  indus- 
try. 

Statistical  Data  Valuable. 

The  statistical  data  now  being  pub- 
lished by  the  bureau  as  to  livestock 
and  meats,  and  the  market  conditions 
in  various  consumptive  centers,  are  of 
great  value  to  stockmen  and  to  our 
agents,  the  commission  men.  The  re- 
sults so  far  attained  seem  to  indicate 
that  an  extension  of  the  work  is  most 
advisable.  We  should  urge  congress 
to  grant  the  necessary  money. 

I  desire  also  to  commend  the  bur- 
reau  of  animal  industry  and  tne  other 
branches  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture for  their  wery  capable  service  in 
our  behalf. 

Many  members  of  your  market  and 
executive  committees  have  rendered 
valuable  assistance,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived most  effective  and  loyal  sup- 
port from  them.  This  is  a  source  of 
much  gratification,  and  has  helped 
very  materially  in  smoothing  out  the 
rough  places  and  hard  problems  which 
nautrally  arise  in  such  an  organiza- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  please  every 
member;'  the  best  we  hope  for  is  the 
approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  larger  this  majority  the 
better  we  are  satisfied,  and  the  more 
earnest  and  effective  will  be  our  ef- 
forts. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail the  many  other  questions  which 
have  received  the  careful  attention  of 
your  officers  during  the  past  year. 
Advises  Unity  of  Action. 

Your  various  standing  committees, 
and  others,  will  report  to  you  fully. 
We  have  all  been  extremely  busy 
since  our  last  convention.  I  have  been 
on  call  at  all  times,  made  two  trips 
to  Denver,  one  trip  to  Atlanta  to  at- 
tend the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Cattlemen's  association,  and 
many  trips  to  Washington,  Chicago 
and  other  points  in  your  behalf.  Your 
secretary  has  been  away  from  Denver 
most  of  the  year.  We  have  tried  to 
leave  nothing  undone  that  should  be 
done. 

Never  was  our  industry  confronted 
with  more  perplexing  propositions. 
Never  was  there  greater  need  for  wise 


counsel  and  united  action.  We  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  war  in  all 
history.  We  must  maintain  inviolate 
our  scared  ideals  of  civilization.  To 
do  this  we  must  mane  many  bitter 
sacrifices.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  any 
stockman  that  he  failed  to  do  more 
than  his  snare. 

 o  

IT  IS  RIGHT 

that  each  of  us  do  his  duty.  The 
government  assures  the  hog  man  that 
the  performance  of  his  duty  will  be 
profitable.   Ask  your  banker  about  it. 


Economical 
Because  There's 
No  Waste 


A  small  amount  of  Sunripe 
Stock  Feed  goes  a  long  way  in 
feeding  stock,  because  it  is  con- 
centrated nutriment.  Every  ounce 
of— 


Stock  Feed 

counts.  A  well  balanced  mixture 
of  grain  and  grain  products,  cotton 
seed  meal  and  sugar  beet  molasses. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for 
quotations. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


SPRING  CONFERENCE  WEEK 

APRIL  4-5-6 
SALT  LAKE  UNION  STOCK  YARDS 

=====^^  2nd  Annual  ========== 

FAT  STOCK  SHOW 

LIBERAL  PRIZES  FOR  CAR  LOT  AND  INDIVIDUAL 

FAT  CATTLE   -:-   SHEEP   -:-  HOGS 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  MARCH  29TH.     WRITE  TODAY  FOR  ENTRY  BLANKS. 

ADDRESS  ALL  COMMUNICATIONS 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  STOCK  SHOW  ASS'N. 

NORTH  SALT  LAKE,  UTAH. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  P.  COTTON 
HEAD  OF  THE  MEAT  DIVISION 
OF  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
FEEDS,  KEEP  YOUR  HOGS  UNTIL 
THEY  ARE  READY  TO  MARKET. 

You  will  get  no  substantial  advan- 
tages by  rushing  them  to  market  and 
trying  to  get  the  top.  Keep  both  eyes 
on  the  hogs  and  send  them  when  they 
are  ready  and  we  will  try  to  hold  fie 
market.  These  plans,  are,  I  think, 
wisely  laid,  but  there  are  two  points 
where  you  may  be  called  on  to  help. 
The  railroads  may  be  short  of  cars  and 
the  transportation  of  meats  East  may 
be  difficult.  If  that  happens,  you  will 
have  to  hold  back  the  hogs  on  the 
farms  for  a  day.  or  a  week  until  the 
glut  clears.  If  that  happens,  I  want 
you  to  look  on  that  hog  held  back  as 
if  ne  were  a  soldier  billeted  in  you, 
pay  his  board  cheerfully,  don't  kick 
so  that  your  neighbors  can  hear,  and 
send  in  your  bill  against  Prussia  when 
the  nations  gather  about  the  peace 
table  after  we  win  the  war. 

Now  about  cattle:  You,  all  of  you, 
know  that  the  Food  Administration 
has  largely  kept  its  hands  off  the  cat- 
tle situation  and  cattle  prices.  In  the 
last  six  weeks,  owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able markets,  circumstances  have 
called  for  intervention.  You,  all  of 
you,  know  that  the  United  States'  ex- 
ports of  beef  to  Europe  have,  in  the 
past,  been  low,  and  even  during  the 
war  much  Fess  proportionately  and 
actually  than  the  exports  of  hog  pro- 
ducts. So  there,  too,  we  have  with 
the  aid  of  England,  aaopted  the  course 
of  increasing  our  export  orders  for 
frozen  meat  so  as  to  clear  part  of  the 
freezers. 

I  have  advised  the  packers  that  it 
is  our  policy  that  the  prices  of  cattle 
(excpet  canners)  will  not  fall  sub- 
stantially below  the  present  levels  at 
this  time.  And  that,  it  seems  is  the 
only  sane  remedy  for  a  temporary 
condition  where  we  nave  for  a  few 
months  an  over-supply  whicn  is  only 
too  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  shortage. 
We  all  know  that  any  attempt  to  fix 
standard  or  minimum  cattle  prices  is 
almost  an  impossibility,  and  that  at 
most  periods  the  domestic  demand 
takes  care  of  the  supply. 

Do  not  mistake  what  I  say  about 
these  export  orders  which  the  Food 
Administration  has  obtained  to  care 
for  there  temporary  gluts  when  we 
have  heavy  runs  of  cattle  and  hogs. 
These  orders  will  not  be  used  to 
boost  the  markets  and  they  will  not 
be  filled  if  the  markets  boost  them- 
selves. If  any  man  interprets  my  re- 
marks as  a  bull  tip  on  the  cattle  mar- 
ket Or  as  a  tip  to  market  now,  he  will 
get 'sadly  fooled.  And  if  enough  cattle 
and  hogs  are  rushed  to  market  at 
once,  they  will  break  any  markets  and 
swamp  any  buying  orders.  We  are 
helping  to  stabilize  the  market  for  you 
and  also  for  the  consumer — we  are 
not  building  a  Chinese  wall  that  will 
withstand  every  assault.  You  must 
co-operate  in  holding  the  market;  we 
can  not  do  it  all. 

The  cattle  feeding  business  in  the 
past  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a  (Tame — 
with  a  few  wonderfully  good  years  and 
a  lot  of  bad  ones.  So  far  as  the  Food 
Administration  is  permitted,  our  ef- 
forts will  go  to  keep  down  the  big 
winnings  and  the  big  "losses,  and 
make  cattle  feeding  a  legitimate  in- 
dustry and  less  like  a  poker  game.  I 
do  not  expect  our  efforts  will  change 
all  the  habits  of  the  cattle  feeder,  but 
we  are  going  to  try,  at  least,  to  lower 
the  stakes  in  his  game  so  he  will  not 
lose  so  much  or  make  so  much. 


HOLTMAN 

LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION  CO. 

J.  A.  LEE,  Manager. 

your  interests  absoiute'y  protected. 
Returns  promptly  as  directed. 

Ship  to  us  for  profit. 

NORTH  SALT  LAKE, 
UTAH. 


Now  as  to  mutton:  As  you  know, 
mutton  has  not  been  ana  Is  not  taken 
by  the  Army  or  exported  in  large 
quantities,  and  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  had  no  policy  in  regard  to 
it,  and  has  no  power  or  instrument  to 
affect  the  prices  paid  for  saeep  and 
lamb,  save  as  such  prices  keep  step 
with  prices  for  cattle  and  hogs.  A 
'  misapprehension  has  arisen,  born  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  lot  of  amateur 
conservationists  and  publicity  artists. 
Let  me  make  clear  that  the  Food 
Administration  has  urged  no  prohibi- 
tion or  interference  with  the  consump- 
tion of  lamb  or  mutton  by  the  Ameri- 
can people,  save  the  meatless  days, 
and  that  it  goes  further  and  urges  the 
use  of  mutton  in  preference  to  the 
meats  which  are  exported,  beef  and 
pork.  Further,  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration fully  understanu  the  reasons 
and  the  necessity  for  the  marketing  of 
of  lamb  at  this  period  of  the  year  and 
has  no  word  against  it. 

In  the  absence  of  legal  authority  to 
fix  prices  and  in  the  aosence  of  buying 
orders  which  might  attect  market,  that 
is  about  all  the  Food  Administration 
can  at  this  time  fairly  say  to  the  sheep 
men.  The  question  of  wool  I  know 
nothing  about  and  am  not  authorized 
to  speak  upon.  It  is  outside  the 
Food  Administration. 

Tnere  are  one  or  two  other  sub- 
jects I  want  to  touch  on.  The  first  is 
feeds.  Some  of  the  feeds  are  not 
under  the  Food  Administration,  some 
are  much  hampered  by  transportation 
troubles.  On  the  whole,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  say  we  have  made  headway 
slowly  on  the  feed  question,  but  I 
think  we  are  on  the  right  track,  and 
will  get  further.  Some  of  the  feeds 
are  at  outrageous  levels  and  must  go 
down.  The  price  of  hard  corn  in 
patricular  seems  to  me  very  high. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  the 
"Meatless  Day."  That  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  some  of  you  have  felt 
that  it  bears  too  harshly  on  the  live- 
stock industry.  I  think  that  view  is 
wrong  and  am  going  to  try  to  con- 
vince you.  No  one  who  has  looked 
at  the  statistics  will  doubt  that  the 
American  people  eat  more  meat  than 
any  other,  or  doubt  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  eat  more  than  is  good  for  them. 
They  can  easily  cut  down. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  this  excess 
of  meat  eating  is  a  luxury  of  a  waste- 
ful people,  and  that  to  win  the  war 
there  must  be — nationally — thrift  and 
saving.  And  in  the  popular  ;mind; 
Hoover's  Meatless  Day  and  Wkeatless 
Day  have  come  to  be  the  visible  sym- 
bols by  which  the  people  pledge  them- 
selves to  help  win  the  war.  It  is  hard 
to  over-emphasize  the  value  of  those 
symbols.  They  have  brought  the 
duty  of  saving  to  eacn  nome,  and 
they  have  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
ing simple  and  concrete  examples  of 
real  conservation.  They  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  war  because  wheat 
and  meat,  together  with  sugar,  are 
the  essential  exports  which  we  must 
send,  and  save  to  send,  to  the  other 
side.  All  this,  I  think  you  clearly 
understand  and  readily  admit  that  at 
most  times  of  the  year  the  Meatless 
Day  is  not  objectionable,  but  it  is 
argued  that  at  periods  when  the  mar- 
ket is  glutted  witu  cattle  the  demand 
is  insufficient  and  the  price  suffers, 
particularly  as  the  beef  which  is  so 
highly  perishable.  It  was  because 
of  this  difficulty  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration obtained  special  export 
orders,  and  we  expect  them  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulty? 

In  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  from 
which  there  are  normally  no  exports 
of  frozen  beef,  and  our  export  orders 
give  little  relief,  for  entirely  local 
reasons,  a  short  holiday  will  be 
granted  from  the  beefless  day. 

I  cannot  expect  that  this  decision 
is  wholly  pleasing  to  you,  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  accept  Mr.  Hoover's  de- 
cision as  patiently  as  you  can.  It  is 
made  by  a  man  who,  better  than  any 
other,  understands  the  world  food 
conditions;  a  man  who  has,  in  a  way 
none  of  us  have,  access  to  the  view 
not  of  this  industry  alone,  but  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  More  than  that, 
it  is  made  by  a  man  who  asks  nothing 
for  himself,  who  is  looking  not  only 
at  the  market  of  today,  but  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


I  Want  to  Send  You 

This  GRAFONOLA 

FOR  5  DAYS' 

FREE  USE! 


FACTORY  PRICE— EASIEST  TERMS 


Send  No  Money— 
I  Pay  Freight- 


Wherever  you  live  in  the  Western  States  I'll  send  you  this 
world  famous  Columbia  Grafonola  with  the  true  "Tone 
of  Life"  that  simply  can't  be  imitated,  and  your  choice  of 
records  from  a  list  of  thousands.    Place  them  in  your  home 
and  use  them  exactly  as  though  they  were  your  own,  for  5 
days.    Enjoy  them  as  much  as  you  like — invite  the  neigh- 
bors— hold  dances  and  happy  parties.    Then  if  you  aren't 
entirely  sure  you  want  to  keep  the  outfit,  return  h  at  our 
expense  and  the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  copper  cent. 
Easiest  terms  if  you  do  keep  it 


Send  coupon  for  free  books  4 


U.  F. 


COL.  JOSEPH  J.  DAYNES,  Jr.,  President, 

Daynes-Beebe  Music  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Dear  Sir:— 

You  may  send  me  FREE  and  Postpaid,  beautifully  illustrated 
'Catalogs,  showing  ALL  styles  of  CRAFONOLAS  (in  colors)  and  giving 
LOWEST  FACTORY  PRICES  and  Terms.  Also  Big  FREE  424  page 
Record  Book  and  full  details  of  your  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  This  does 
not  obligate  me  in  the, least. 

Name—  


Address 


Soy  Beans 


FOR  SEED 


Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


COFFIN  &  GILLMORE 

WOOL 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

Call  on  us,  wire,  or  write  us,  before  disposing  of  your  clips. 

Represented  by 
401  Ness  Bldg.  J.  A.  KEARNS, 

Opp.  Cullen  Hotel.  JOE  FARQUHAR, 

J.  J.  HOUGHKIRK. 


CRIMMINS  &  PEIRCE  CO. 

WOOL  MERCHANTS, 

BOSTOX. 

Western  Office,  701  Mclntyre  Bldg. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


Cleveland  Tractor 

the  \  0  he. 

anil  3  '  Xluk-C?  Jl1l 


Even  if  horses  and  men  were  plentiful,  the  Cleveland  Tractor  woul 
do  your  work  faster  and  at  much  less  cost. 


With  the  Cleveland  pulling  two  14- 
inch  bottoms,  it  can  plow  up  to  314  miles 
an  hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  That 
is  more  than  you  can"  do  with  3  good 
three-horse  teams  and  their  drivers. 

But  labor  is  scarce.  Horses  are  scarce. 
The  urgency  of  the  situation  demands 
farm  tractors.  The  government  urges 
their  use. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only  works 
faster  and  cheaper  than  horses  and  men 
— but  far  better.  With  its  aid,  you 
can  increase  your  production  and  reduce 
the  cost. 

That  means  more  grain  for  Uncle  Sam 
— and  more  money  for  you. 

Because  the  Cleveland  crawls  on  its  own  tracks, 
it  can  go  almost  anywhere.  It  weighs  less  than 
3200  pounds  and  has  morethan  600  square  inches 
of  continuous  traction  surface — a  bearing  pressure 
of  about  5  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Because  of  the  small  size  of  the  Cleveland 
Tractor  it  can  be  turned  in  a  twelve  foot  circle 
and  housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Its  small  size  enables  it  to  pass  through  narrow 
spaces  between  buildings,  through  wooded  grounds, 
through  doors  and  other  places  where  larger 
machines  cannot  go. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio    ^  County- 


The  work  in  which  The  Cleveland  Tractc 
can  be  used  to  accomplish  more,  and  with  greati 
economy,  is  almost  endless — plowing,  harrowin 
discing,  seeding,  pulling  a  mower  or  binder,  ha 
loader  or  manure  spreader. 

It  is  the  tractor  par-excellence  for  hauling 
any  nature,  in  excavating,  road  grading,  pulling 
snow-plow  or  stone-boat,  in  fact  almost  anywhe 
that  motive  power  can  be  utilized. 

Delivering  20  horse-power  at  the  pulley, 
supplements  its  hauling  capacity  by  almost 
numerable  uses  for  stationary  work,  such  as  wo 
sawing,  pumping  and  irrigation  work,  feed  grind 
ing,  hay  baling,  corn  shredding,  corn  shellin 
ensilage  cutting,  silo  filling,  threshing,  and  ma 
other  uses  where  power  is  needed. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck 
gineer,  is  the  designer  of  the  Cleveland.  He 
only  the  finest  motor  truck  gears  and  material) 
Gears  are  enclosed  in  dirt  proof,  dust  proof 

cases. 

Get   ready   now  for  spring   work.  y 

Prepare  for  the  bigger,  better  crops 

America  expects  of  you  and  must    S  Clevel 

have.    Write  us  today  for  a    J="  ™C^J 

complete  description  of  the    ^    Q\tH\tnj  ' 

Cleveland  Tractor  and  the         ™  ,  J 

,     i  ^     1  lease  send  me  I 

name  of  the   nearest  __-  information  about 

Cleveland  dealer,   y   Cleveland  Tractor. 

Address  Dept. 

AO,  or  use  Name 

the  coupon. 


City. 


.Stale 


NEED  OF  A  BIG  MEAT  SUPPLY 

Address  of  Frank  J.  Hagenbarth  before 
the  American  Livestock  Association. 

Although  it  behooves  the  producer 
of  livestock  to  bn  at  all  times  alert 
and  observant  as  to  the  conditions 
which  might  affect  his  industry  at 
present  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  for 
him  to  do  so.  Conditions  are  so  in- 
constant that  it  requires  a  shrewd 
observer  to  predict  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  the  trend  of  events. 
With  the  railroads  in  the  hands  of  the 
government;  with  priority  of  ship- 
ments established;  with  the  great 
packing  plants  under  government  su- 
pervision and  perhaps  administration, 
and  with  prospective  price  fixing  for 
meat  products,  we  have  a  broad 
enough  field  to  exercise  to  its  fullest 
capacity  a  most  fertile  imagination. 

As  patriotic  citizens  during  these 
trying  times,  the  producers  of  live- 
stock, like  other  citizens  of  this  great 
country,  have  serious  problems  to 
meet  and  solve.  Their  duty  is  two- 
fold: First,  to  see  to  it  that  the 
nation  at  large  is  supplied*  to  the  full- 
est extent  demanded  with  meats  and 
meat  products  which  are  so  necessary 
a  help  toward  winning  the  war. 
Second,  we  owe  a  duty  dictated  by 
the  law  of  self-preservation  which  de- 
mands that  we  preserve  our  industry 
and  that  we  keep  "the  home  fires 
burning. 

Conserve  Food  Products. 

It  being  a  fact  beyond  contradiction 
that  pork  is  the  most  valuable  meat 
product  for  army  and  export  use,  con- 
servation of  this  meat  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  should  manifestliy  be  ex- 
tensively practiced,  and  no  pork  or 
ham  or  bacon  should  be  used  where 
beef,  mutton  or  fowl  can  be  sub- 
stituted. 

Next  to  pork  in  order  of  importance 
comes  beef.  Why  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  asked  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  beef,  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  advised  that  the  principal 
market  centers  of  the  country  are 
glutted  with  supplies',  which  can  only 
be  sold  at  decreasing  prices,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  It  seems  like  a 
paradox  that  on  the  one  hand  the  pro- 
ducer is  likewise  asked  to  decrease 
his  daily  ration  of  meat  and  to  insti- 
tute meatless  days,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  producer  is  complaining  of 
inability  to  market  his  product  at  a 
profit,  and  of  excessive  supplies  and 
decreased  demand  for  beef.  In  my 
own  mind  the  cure  for  this  condition 
is  simple.  If  the  natural  market  for 
beef  is  to  be  taken  away  by  lack  of 
consumption,  some  other  form  of  mar- 
ket should  be  substituted  therefore, 
which  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  producer  and  of 
piling  up  immense  supplies  of  corned, 
smoked  and  canned  beef  for  the  future 
use  of  our  allies  in  Europe  and  for  our 
allies  armies  and  our  own  armies,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Meat  Necessary  Food. 

Americans  are  a  meat-eating  peo- 
ple. Meat  is  high  in  protein  and  a 
necessary  food  for  our  laboring  men. 
and  for  our  growing  children.  If  mut- 
ton and  lamb  and  fowls,  as  is  a  fact, 
are  unsuitable  for  export  or  for  pack- 
ing and  keeping  for  future  use,  then  it 
is  evident  that  where  meat  must  be 
used  for  home  consumption,  the  use 
of  lamb  and  mutton  and  fowls  should 
be  encouraged. 

On  November  14,1917,  the  meat  di- 
vision of  the  food  administration, 
through  Mr.  Cotton,  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement:  "It  Is  the  general 
policy  of  the  meat  division  (so  far  as 
it  Is  in  Its  power  to  affect  prices  for 
livestock  paid. by  the  packers  to  the 
farmers),  to  see  that  those  prices  are 
fair  and  to  Insure  la  the  farmer  a  fair 
profit.  In  regard  to  hogs,  where  there 
is  an  immediate  and  great  need  of 
stimulation  of  production,  that  policy 
has  been  made  definite  by  relating  the 
price  of  hogs  to  the  price  of  corn. 
This  division  has  not  under  consider- 
ation the  establishment  of  any  similar 
relation  of  prices  to  be  paid  for  cattle 


and  sheep  to  prices  for  their  feed. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  present  situ- 
ation that  seems  to  "make  such  action 
necessary." 

Farmer  Measures  Cost. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  diffi- 
cutlies  in  the  way  of  fixing  a  market 
price  for  cattle  and  sheep,  this  ap- 
parently impossible  operation  was  per- 
formed by  congress  when  it  decreed 
that  $2  per  bushel  should  be  paid  for 
wheat.  This  law  has  very  clearly  fix- 
ed a  price  on  every  other  farm  product. 
No  farmer  will  raise  cattle  or  sheep 
or  corn  unless  he  feels  that  he  will 
receive  an  equivalent  therefore  of  $2 
for  wheat.  This  is  the  yard  stick  or 
standard  by  which  the  farmer  will 
from  now  on  measure  his  costs  of 
animal  production. 

We  cannot  afford  even  the  remot- 
est risk  of  reaching  the  deplorable 
conditions  which  now  afflict  Europe, 
where  in  some  sections  meat  is  un- 
known. Production  must  be  stimu- 
lated. The  way  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion is  to  pay  the  price.  If  too  much 
profit  be  made  by  the  producer  or 
feeder,  let  the  government  equalize 
matters  by  taxation  of  excess  profits, 
or  otherwise.  As  a  means  to  this  find, 
let  the  food  administration  through  a 
proper  channel,  see  to  it  that  all 
available  surplus  supplies  are  prompt- 
ly removed  from  market  and  conser- 
ved for  future  use.  Let  the  present 
extreme  market  fluctuation  be  re- 
moved and  stability  take  its  place. 
Let  obnoxious  legislation  he  eliminat- 
ed, or  at  least  suspended  during  the 
term  of  the  war,  so  that  livestock 
may  live  and  expand.  Let  discrimin- 
ation be  used  in  not  using  decreased 
consumption  of  certain  meats,  when 
economics  demand  that  they  should 
be  consumed  in  ord,er  that  we  may 
be  able  to  save  other  meats  more 
valuable  and  adaptable  for  conser- 
vation. Let  it  be  remembered  at  all 
times  that  a  livestock  industry  once 
discouraged  or  destroyed  renuires 
years  to  again  recover  or  rebuild. 


YOU  DO  YOUR  PART  AND 

THE  PIG  WILL  DO  HIS 

^  It  is  a  well-established  fact  that 
"a  hog  is  half  made  when  past  the 
weaning  period  without  a  stunt  or  a 
kink  in  its  growth."  A  large  per- 
centage of  losses  from  hogs  occur 
during  the  early  life  of  the  pigs.  A 
nis  is  the  healthiest  of  animals  when 
in  the  right  environment,  and  the  most 
susceptible  to  ills  when  confined  or 
exposed  and  improperly  cared  for. 
The  pig  is  an  animal  that  needs  the 
attention  of  his  owner;  he  needs  an 
owner  with  an  "eagle  eye"  who  can 
detect  readily  any  slight  symptom  of 
ailment  of  any  kind.  Illness  may 
come  on  a  pig  suddenly  and  plav 
havoc  with  the  entire  herd  before  the 
owner  is  aware  ofihe  fact,  unless  this 
owner  is  ever  watchful  of  the  pig's 
care  and  welfare.  Of  a  night  the  pig 
may  be  apparently  healthy  and  thriv- 
ing and  by  morning  he  may  be  in 
serious  distress  and  beyond  any  treat- 
ment. We  lay  emphasis  on  these 
things  to  drive  home  to  Berkshire 
breeders  that  work  plus  brains  are 
essential  to  success  with  pigs.  But 
no  animal  will  pay  in  profits  for  feed 
consumed  and  labor  expended  so  well 
as  hogs. 

Weaning  time  Is  a  critical  time  with 
pigs.  It  Is  at  this  time  that  the  pigs 
are  changed  from,  their  baby  food  to 
coarse  grains,  mill  feeds  and  grasses 
and  unless  the  pig's  stomach  is  accus- 
tomed to  caring  for  these  heavier 
foods  prior  to  weaning,  there  "will  be 
trouble  In  the  pig  camp"  and  severe 
losses  resulting..  This  trouble  usually 
results  In  sickly  and  stunted  pigs  and 
nothing  on  the  farm  Is  so  unprofit- 
able as  a  stuntPd  pig — a  pig  whose 
physiology  has  been  upset  in  spots. 
A  pig  Is  an  animal  machine  that  is 
living  and  growing  to  die  to  he  eaten 
by  man.  He  is  made  up  of  parts  Just 
as  any  other  machine.  He  has  an 
engine  and  ho  needs  fuel.  When  a 
clinker  lodges  In  his  furnace,  his  pro- 
gress and  efficiency  will  be  hindered. 


If  his  digestion  is  upset  by  some 
poisonous  or  contaminated  food,  or  he 
is  exposed  unnecessarily  to  the  ele- 
ments, usually  some  part  of  his  make- 
up Is  injured.  If  this  injury  is  not 
severe,  the  pig  is  able,  usually,  to  re- 
pair himself  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  or  maybe  a  week  or  two  and  it 
results  in  notuing  more  than  a  tem- 
porary set-back.  But  if  the  injury  Is 
sovere,  we  have  a  stunted  pig — a  runt 
— an  ainmal  that  is  boti*  a  burden  to 
Itself  and  owner. 

So  all  hog  owners  want  to  invest 
sufficient  time  and  feod  in  the  pigs  to 
keep  these  animal  machines  running 
smoothly  and  at  capacity.  It  is  then 
that  the  hog  1b  the  "rent  payer,"  the 


"mortgage  lifter"  and  "nation  saver." 

You  do  your  part  and  the  pig  will 
do  his. — Berkshire  World. 

 o  

HOGS  MAY  BE  FED 

LONGER  WITH  PROFIT 

That  pigs  on  a  ration  which  approx- 
imately supplies  their  needs  can  prof- 
itably be  carried  to  a  heavier  weight 
than  that  at  which  many  hogs  are 
marketed  is  shown  by  two  experiments 
recently  completed  at  the  Onlo  Ex- 
periment Station  to  determine  the 
effect  of  age  on  the  rate  and  economy 
of  gains.  Shortly  after  weaning  time 
in  the  first  test  25  pigs  were  placed 
on  a  ration  of  ten  parts  of  corn,  four 
part  of  middlings,  and  one  part  of 
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MOLINE 

Tillage  Tools 


No  matter  what  your  tillage  require- 
ments may  be  there  is  a  Moline  Harrow 
just  suited  for  your  work.  For  orchard  or 
field,  with  horses  or  with  tractors,  Moline 
Harrows  do  thorough  work,  give  long, 
lasting  service,  are  easily  operated  and 
light  in  draft. 


Moline  Spring  Tooth  Harrow 

Built  for  hard  usage.  Two-inch  channel  bars, 
heavy  tubular  steel  tooth  bars  and  teeth  of  finest 
spring  steel,  hardened  in  oil,  give  exceptionally 
strong  construction.  Furnished  either  with  runners 
or  wheels  in  1,  2  or  3  sections. 


Moline  Reversible  Low  Down 
Disc  Harrow 

Just  the  harrow  for  orchard  work.  Wide  or 
narrow  frame  extensions  can  be  provided  for  har- 
rowing under  overhanging  branches.  Disc  gangs 
can  be  easily  reversed  or  tilted.  Can  be  equipped 
with  guards  to  prevent  injury  to  overhanging 
branches.  Well  constructed  with  dust  proof 
bearings. 


Moline  Three-Lever  Disc  Harrow 

An  extremely  flexible,  deep  penetrating,  light 
draft  disc  harrow.  Frames  so  constructed  that 
the  gangs  do  not  bump  or  ride.  Pressure  of  the 
disc  gangs  is  regulated  by  a  lever.  Difference  in 
pressure  between  gangs  is  perfectly  equalized.  A 
tandem  attachment  can  be  furnished  to  make  a 
double  cut  harrow.  A  great  variety  of  sizes  with 
round  or  cut-out  discs  can  be  provided. 


Moline  Engine  Disc  Harrow 

)\  heavy,  powerful  disc  harrow  built  especially 
for  use  with  heavy  tractors.  Pull  is  direct  from 
three  large,  dust  proof  bearings  on  each  gang— the 
Only  correct  method.  Heavy  springs  take  up  end 
thrust  of  the  gangs.  Extreme  flexibility  between 
disc  gangs. 

[1  Yon  cannot  go  wrong  in  selecting  from  the 
Holine  Line  of  tillage  tools;  they  are  correctly 
gpesigncd  and  built  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
F  See  uour  neantl  Moline  dee'",  or  write  us  for  illus- 
rated  folders.   Address  Dept.  S3 

Moline  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


EAR 

TAGS 


Samples 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Nam*  and  Address.  Numbind  if  Desired 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
•ALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Leke,  Utah. 


tankage.  In  the  second  test  a  ration 
of  corn  and  tankage  was  fed.  Be- 
ginning with  tue  ration  of  eight  parts 
of  corn  to  one  part  of  tankage  the  pro- 
portion of  corn  was  increased  one- 
fourth  part  weekly  for  the  iirst  24 
weeks  and  remained  constant  there- 
alter.  The  plan  followed  in  the  second 
test  seemed  more  efficient. 

From  birth  to  100  pounds  the  pigs 
ate  318%  pounds  of  feed  for  100 
pounds  of  gain  in  live  weight;  from 
100  to  200  pounds  they  ate  3615-6; 
from  200  to  300  pounds  they  ate  434%; 
from  300  to  400  pounds  they  ate 
450.1-7;  and  from  400  to  500  pounds 
they  ate  497%  pounds  for  100  pounds 
gain. 

With  one  exception  the  feed  re- 
quired per  unit  of  gain  increased  as 
the  pigs  increased  in  weight.  This  is 
to  be  expected  when  the  character  of 
increase  in  live  weight  is  taken  into 
account.  Fat  is  cosr|y  to  produce  and 
is  now  high  in  value.  Even  the  com- 
paratively high  feed  requirement  for 
gains  produced  by  the  pigs  between 
4U0  and  500  pounds  would  in  many 
localities  permit  a  fair  profit.  Far 
more  hogs  should  be  carried  to  at 
least  300  pounds  before  marketing, 
these  animal  husbandmen  advise. 

If  heavy  hogs  sell  at  the  premium 
the  higher  value  of  their  carcass  justi- 
fies, they  can  profitably  be  carried  to 
a  heavier  weight  than  that  of  the 
average  nog  marketed  today.  Par- 
ticularly is  this  true  when  the  feed 
supply  is  above  normal  and  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  oelow  normal. 

 ;  o  

GRINDING   THE  GRAIN 

A.  D.  Miligan. 

Does  it  pay  to  grind  grain  for  feed? 
Generally  speaking  it  does.  From 
six  to  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
whole  grain  fed  is  undigested,  and 
when  this  loss  can  be  saved  by 
grinding  it  will  pay  every  farm  with 
stock  to  use  the  grinder.  We  have 
entered  an  era  of  high  priced  feed, 
the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foresee, 
and  the  higher  the  price  the  more  this 
six  to  seventeen  per  cent  saved 
through  grinding  means  in  dollars. 
Nature  intended  grain  for  reproduc- 
tive purposes  rather  than  for  live- 
stock to  eat,  and  protected  resistant 
substance  which  the  feeding  experts 
have  proven  tnat  in  some  instances 
the  digestive  juices  never  penetrate. 
The  amount  of  saving  made  through 
grinding  grain  or  feed  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  animals  to  which  it  is  fed 
and  on  the  kind  of  grain.  Young 
animals  of  all  breeds  do  best  on 
ground  grain,  because  their  masti- 
cation is  never  thorough.  Old  animals 
do  best  on  ground  grain  because  their 
teeth  are  poor  and  they  swallow  a 
great  deal  of  grain  whole  and  never 
digest  it.  Hard-worked  animals  do 
best  on  ground  grain  feed.  Under  the 
head  of  hard-worked  animals  come 
horses,  milk  cows  and  animals  fed 
heavily  for  fattening  or  for  growth. 
The  higher  the  price  of  grain  the 
greater  the  saving  made  by  grinding 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  even  alfalfa. 
The  leading  authorities  on  feeds  and 
feedings  are  Henry  of  Wisconsin, 
Jordan,  of  New  York,  Woll  of  Cali- 
fornia and  others.  Jordan  reports 
three  experiments  with  horses.  One 
lot  was  fed  ground  corn  and  oats  and 
another  unground  grain  from  the 
same  bin.  The  results  showed  that 
fourteen  per  cent  less  ground  feed 
got  the  same  result  as  with  the  full 
quantity  of  the  whole  grain.  Dr. 
Henry  says:  "Small  grains  such  as 
wheat,  rye  and  kafir  give  best  re- 
sults when  ground  and  barley  should 
never  be  fed  unless  ground  or  rolled." 
His  experiments  back  up  his  asser- 
tions. Test  lots  of  steers  were  fed — 
one  lot  with  whole  corn,  one  with 
ground  corn  and  the  third  with  ground 
corn  and  ground  corncobs.  Seven 
hogs  with  the  steers  fed  whole  corn 
increased  in  weight  16.7  pounds  to 
each  100  po'inds  of  corn  fed  to  the 
steers.  The  hogs  following  those  fed 
ground  corn  oniy  made  .7  of  a  pound 
gain  on  each  100  pounds  of  meal  fed, 
and  the  hogs  following  the  steers  on 
meal  and  ground  corncobs  made  an 
even  less  gain.  Grinding  grain  is  an 
especially  good  practice  when  feeding 
ensilage  because  the  gums  of  the 
animals  sometimes    become  tender. 


particularly  if  the  ensilage  .mows 
acidity.  Grinding  grain  gives  the 
maximum  efficiency  in  assimilation  of 
nutriment.  Not  only  does  grinding 
the  grain  increase  its  value,  but  the 
feed  grinder  works  up  a  great  deal  of 
low-value  feed  stuffs  that  would  other- 
wise be  total  waste.  We  are  raising 
some  corn  and  we  are  going  to  grow 
a  great  deal  more  of  it,  so  whatever 
we  may  say  about  corn  feeding  holds 
good  here.  With  the  feed  grinder 
available  it  is  a  waste  of  both  time 
and  feed  to  shuck  the  corn  and  shell 
it.  The  shuck  contains  feed  value 
and  so  do  the  cobs.  The  cobs  are 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  the  analysis 
showing  44.8.  Grinding  husks  and 
cobs  along  with  the  corn  adds  three 
per  cent  to  the  value  of  the  cornmeal. 
A  pound  of  corn-and-cob  meal  is  equal 
to  a  pound  of  cornmeal. 

 o  

UTILITY  OF  THE  SHEEP 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

Good,  profitable  and  permanent 
farming,  of  course,  naturally  demands 
the  presence  and  proper  handling  of 
livestock.  In  the  general  distribution 
there  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  nota- 
ble tendency  to  neglect  the  sheep 
more  or  less.  The  attitude  toward 
sheep  is  one  due  in  part  to  simple 
prejudice  and  in  part  to  supposed 
drawbacks  to  the  industry.  The  ef- 
fects of  some  of  the  diseases  on  sheep 
are  serious  and  discouraging.  Sheep 
disease  are  rather  serious  because 
they  are  rather  difficult  to  prevent  and 
nearly  impossible  to  cure.  Sheep  dis- 
eases are  discouraging  because  their 
effects  are  long  drawn  out.  A  sheep 
may  get  so  out  of  condition  as  to  be 
absolutely  unprofitable  and  yet  seem 
to  retain  sufficient  vigor  to  promise  a 
recovery,  which  does  not  often  follow. 
A  hog  which  becomes  unthrifty  either 
dies  soon  or  gets  better,  sometimes 
with  surprising  abruptness.  The 
sheep  does  neither,  usually.  They 
usually  just  wear  a  grieved  condition 
and  continue  to  exist. 

But  there  is  a  system  of  handling 
the  sheep  by  which  these  difficulties 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  prevented. 
One  of  the  bugaboos  to  the  inexperi- 
enced is  the  lung  worm.  There  are 
some  stages  in  the  life  history  of  the 
lung  worm  that  are  yet  not  very  well 
known.  One  of  these  is  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  transported  from  the 
stomach  to  the  lungs.  It  is  defintely 
known,  however,  that  the  contamina- 
tion is  largely  brought  about  through 
a  distribution  of  the  eggs  of  the 
worm  over  the  pastures  and  in  damp, 
undrained  places,  or  in  stagnant 
pools.  Fresh  water  and  unpolluted 
pastures  are  essential  means  of  pre- 
vention. 

The  probable  incoming  system  of 
farming  which  demand  lesser  acre- 
age and  better  care  will  bring  the 
sheep  more  into  prominence.  The 
sheep  finds  a  profit-making  place  on 
the  small  farm  as  readily  as  any  oth- 
er animal. 

Their  habits  of  feeding  make  their 
care  less  burdensome  than  that  of 
some  other  animals.  While  they  are 
not  gross  feeders  they  yield  a  great 
per  cent  of  gain  for  feed  consumed. 
It  is  a  fact  in  favor  of  sheep  that  those 
who  once  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  animals  are  the  loudest  in 
their  praise  and  raising  them  for 
profit. 

No  better  grain  is  adapted  to  win- 
ter sheep  feeding  than  oats  with  ,  a 
little  bran  added.  No  kind  of  hay  is 
better  for  winter  feeding  than  clover 
and  alfalfa,  but  you  may  mix  a  little 
corn  fodder  for  a  change  as  they 
usually  like  it  quite  well. 

The  sheep  has  the  most  delicate 
sense  of  smell  of  any  domestic  ani- 
mal, and  the  racks  and  troughs  from 
which  they  will  eat  will  offend  more 
or  less  if  not  kept  perfectly  clean. 
They  will  not  eat  ill-smelling  or  un- 
clean food  nor  drink  unclean  water, 
unless  compelled  Jay  hunger  and  thirst 
to  do  so. 

Cleanliness  is  a  matter  of  necessity 
and  must  be  kept  in  force  if  the  best 
results  to  be  attained  are  desired. 

With  the  high  price  of  wool  and  the 
scarcity  of  sheep  and  the  high  price 
of  mutton,  it  seems  to  me  that  every 
farmer  should  be  turning  more  atten- 
tion now  to  the  utility  of  the  sheep. 


C  '    CAJJDEN  TOOLS 
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Bate-man  M'f  'gCo 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Difchinq  MddeEesy\ 


— it  gets  in  your  ditches 
— thengrass grows  and 
refuse  piles  up — and 
then  your  ditch  is  bard 
to  clean  with  plow  and 
shovel.  The  job  is  easy  with 


Cut  shows  Model 
20,  made  in  2,  4,  6 
borse  and  tractor 
sizes.  Makes  new 
ditches,  cleans  old  _ 
ones, to 4 ft. deep.  DITCHER  AND  GRADER 
FINE  FOR  GRADING,  TERRACING  AND  DYKING 

Does  the  work  of  50  men  and  does  a  better 
job.  Is  simple,  practical  and  efficient.  No 
wheels  or  gears.  No  repair  bills.  Fuliy 
illustrated  catalog  with  prices  andlistof  users 
near  you  free.   Write  for  it  today. 

OWENSBCfttO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO. 
1577Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


IWAN  ™H«  AUGER 


has  sharp  blades  of 
the  best  steel.  Fastest 
of  all  augers.    For  post  holes 
and  wells.  Sizes  3  to  16 inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iwan 
post  hole  diggers,  sickle  edge 
hay  knives($1.75  prepaid  P.P. 
if  dealer  will  not  sell  you), 
ditching  spades.drain  clean- 
ers, tile  hooks,  chimney  top3, 

etc  IWAN  BROS, 

Dent. A,  South  Bend.  Ind. 

Ceouine  Iwan  Augers  and  hay  knives  wholesaled  by:  Con-olid,  ad 
Wagon  &  Mach.  Co  ;  Strove II* Peterson  Hd«.  Co.:  Salt  La<*«  Hew. 
Co  ;Zlon  Co-op.  Merc,  Inst.;  Salt  Laks  City;  Coo.  A.  Lowe  Cou 
Ogden,  Utah. 

SEEDS 

Reliable  and  Full  of  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Made  to  build  New  Business.  Atrial  ' 
make  you  oar  permanent  customer.1 

PRIZE  COLLECTION 

worth  lie;  Lcttmo,  12  kinds,  worth  13c; 
Tomatoes,  11  the  finest,  worth  20c:  Turnip, 
7  splendid,  worth  10c:  Onion,  8  best  varieties. 
I  worth  15c;— 55  varieties  In  all;  worth  75c 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE. 
Write  today;  mention  this  pape 

SEND  10  CENTS 

Ito  cover  postage  and  packing  and  n 
mceive  this  Tsluabte  roUertloa  el  eeedi 
\po«tpaid,  together  with  my  big  in- 
structive, beautiful  Seed  sad  PI  sat 
\Boek,  tells  all  about  Buckbee'** 
'  Full  ot  Ui«"  Seedi.  Flaoia.  etc 


H.W.BUCKBEE 


Bockford  Seed  Farms 
Farm  1 1-1  Bockford,  111. 


American  Mas- 
todon Pansies 


Most  decorative  annual  in  culu- 
vation.  pkt.  20c. 
CHINESE  WOOL  FLOWER.  Most 
showy  of  all  bedding  annaals,  pkt.  IOc. 
ASTER  AM.  BEAUTY.   Gigantic  pink  flov.tr?  ot 
two  foot  stems.   Finest  Aster,  pkt.  10c. 
SPECIAL  OFFER.-TbeM  four  greatest  Boral  Corel  IK  FC 
2Sc.  with  Booklet.  "Row  to  Grow  Flowers,"  andCataloc- 

OUR  BIG  CATALOG  of  Flower  and  Vt*.  Seeds.  Bulbs,  FUr: 
and  new  fruits  FREE.  We  excel  In  quality  and  varieties, 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Inc.,  Floral  Park,  N.  V. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JOSEPH  P.  COTTON 
HEAD  OF  THE  MEAT  DIVISION 
OF  THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

year  which  is  to  follow,  when  the 
meatless  day  will  be  an  absolute 
necessity,  wnose  heart  is  set  on  one 
single  ooject — TO  WLN  THE  .  WAR. 

As  to  the  need  of  conservation  of 
meat  to  help  the  other  side,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  The  herds  of  En- 
gland and  urance  are  mucn  reduced, 
tne  snortage  of  shipping  cut  off  usual 
supplies  and  England  nas  a  meat 
famine  and  soon  a  bread  line.  And 
tor  tneir  meat  supply  those  nations 
who  are  fighting  out  rignt  must,  in 
increasing  measure  aepend  upon  us. 
And  to  supply  tnem  we  must  eat  less 
meat.  Tne  meatless  day  is  the  simp- 
lest and  best  metnod  to  gain  tiiat  re- 
sult. 

mere  is  one  other  matter  of  vital 
consiueration  to  the  livestock  indus- 
try wuich  should,  1  think,  nave  your 
attention.  In  studying  tne  statistics 
oi  me  livestock  industry  at  this  time, 
of  tne  hignesrt  significance  is  the  fact, 
mat  wnne  the  trices  of  tne  average 
cattie  stay  fairly  satisfactory,  tne 
spiead  between  tne  top  and  tbe  aver- 
age constantly  narrows  and  the  top 
tends  to  go  down,  and  the  spread  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  average 
constantly  narrows  and  the  bottom 
moves  up.  Tnat  pha§3  is  not  peculiar' 
to  cattle.  It  appears  in  nearly  all 
commodities  during  any  severe  war 
and  it  is,  and  1  believe  will  be,  es- 
pecially marked  in  this  one.  It  is  an 
inevitable  condition  to  which  the  in- 
dustry must  adapt  itself.  It  is  not  I 
believe  in  any  large  degree  due  to 
the  meatless  day.  But  the  plain  fact 
is  that  with  the  uemand  for  feed 
grains  the  country  cannot  long  afford 
tne  luxury  of  highly  led  cattle  and 
that  branch  of  the  industry  must  turn 
to  the  marketing  of  short  fed  and  hall 
ied  cattle.  If  you  do  not  make  that 
change  voluntarily  your  losses  will 
drive  you  to  it.  Tne  livestock  indus- 
try is  asked  for  more  hogs  and  as  to 
the  hog  the  producer  can  safely  go 
ahead  so  far  as  he  has  feeds  which 
will  make  the  business  profitable 
around  the  stabilized  prices.  Put  in 
this  cattle  business  the  producer 
must  use  his  brains  and  watch  his 
siep  most  carefully.  The  job  is  not 
an  easy  one. 

 o  

CROP   ROTATION  NECESSARY 

SAYS  EXPERT 

Dr.  Geo.  R.  Hill,  U.  A.  C. 
Wise  Cycle  of  Crops  Keeps  Disease 
and   Insects  Out. 

A  wise  rotation  of  crops  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  if  farmers  are  to  keep 
their  land  up  to  their  maximum  pro- 
ducing capacity.  One  of  the  para- 
mount problems  confronting  the 
farmer  this  year  is  the  problem  of  so 
planning  his  crops  that  he  will  be 
able  to  get  good  yields  throughout. 
With  intensive  cultivation  have  come 
numerous  plant  disease  and  insect 
pests  that  have  established  themselves 
in  the  soil.  Each  crop  has  its  parti- 
cular diseases  and  pests.  If  the  same 
crop  be  planted  on  the  same  plot 
year  after  year,  the  crop  yield  will 
steadily  decrease,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued growth  in  virulence  of  the 
disease  or  in  the  numbers  of  the 
pest.  To  keep  the  yield  up,  the  soils 
must  be  freed  from  these  diseases 
and  insects.   This  can  be  done  by  lit- 


erally  starving  them  out. 

Rotation  of  crops  will  accomplish 
this  desired  result.  If  the  farmer  has 
a  carefully  planned  cyrte  of  crops,  no 
one  insect  or  disease  can  become  es- 
tablished in  the  soil.  With  a  con- 
stantly changing  crop,  the  old  pests 
find  themselves  without  food.  The 
more  crops  in  this  cycle,  the  better, 
as  long  as  your  soil  is  adapted  to  all 
the  crops  grown. 

In  Belgium,  so  many  crops  enter 
into  the  crop  rotation,  that  flax,  for 
instance,  is  planted  by  each  farmer 
about  once  in  every  fifteen  years.  The 
farmer  should  so  divide  his  land  that 
he  is  growing  part  qf  it  to  each  of  the 
essential  crops.  Then  by  shifting  the 
crops  along  each  year,  a  rotation  can 
be  effected  that  will  keep  production 
at  a  higher  level  and  the  pests  and 
insects  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
 o  

REALLY  CAPABLE 

"How's  your  boy  Josh  getting  on 
at  the  traing  camp?" 

"Wonderful,"  replied  Farmer  Corn- 
tossel.  "I  feel  a  sense  of  great  se- 
curity. An  army  that  can  make  Josh 
willin'  to  get  up  early,  work  hard  all 
day  an'  go  to  bed  early  kin  do  any- 
thing." 

 o  

Tool  sheds  haven't  risen  in  price 
nearly  so  fast  as  farm  machinery. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


Fifty  barrel  flour  mill  located  In  good 
county  seat  of  Idaho.  No  other  mill 
within  50  miles;  In  a  country  that 
raises   lots   of   wheat.     Price  only 

$11,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


A    BARGAIN    FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Loa  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  .  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  Is  selling  for.  It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


|  HERCULES  |- 


ENGINES 


With  Webster  Magneto 


You  can  save  100% 
Save  the  difference  in  cost  of  Gasoline  and 
Kerosene,  it  will  pay  for  your  Engine. 


HP 

Fuel 
Consum- 
ed full  rated 
H.  P.  load 
10  hours 

Oper- 
ation cost 
per  day  on 
Gasoline 

1 

Oper-    |  Net  saving 
ation  cost  |  per  hour 
per  day  on|    by  using 
Kerosene  |  Kerosene 

1  Net 
Net  savingjsaving  in 
per  day  |  200  days 
by  using  |  by  using 
Kerosene  |  Kerosene 

3 
5 
7 
9 
12 

30  pints 
50  pints 
70  pints 
90  pints 
120  pints 

1.12y2 
1.771/2 
2.26V2 
3.37y2 
4.50 

.56%  1 
•  93%  1 
1.31%  | 
1.68%  i 
2.25  | 

.05% 
.08  1-3 
.13 
.16% 
.22% 

.56% 
.93% 
1.31% 
1.68% 
2.25 

112.50 
187.50 
262.50 
337.50 
450.00 

— BUY  A— 

Hercules  Kerosene  Engine 

and  start  saving  now. 
Call  at  our  nearest  branch. 

Ccnsolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH   IDAHO   WYOMING  NEVADA 


CUTS 


J" 


-|        COST  | 


YOUR  INCUBATOR 

Should  soon  be  in  operation  for  best  results.  Take  no 
chances,  get  the  leading  hot  water  machines,  a  Buckeye 
or  Queen.  "Do  your  bit"  for  "Uncle  Sams"  meat  supply. 
Write  TODAY  for  Big  Free  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply 
Catalog. 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City 


If  you  wa~t  the  best  In  Butter  Wrappers  send  in  your  order  to  The 
Utah  Farmer  TODAY. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


Located  within  four  miles  of  the  railroad 
and  in  the  center  of  the  stock- 
raising  district  in  Idaho,  about  30 
miles  from  Pocatello,  we  Tiave  1120 
acres;  first-class  water  rights;  700 
acres  hay  land,  where  they  put  up 
hundreds  of  tons  of  hay  each  year; 
place  all  fenced;  an  8-room,  mod- 
ern house,  absolutely  modern  with 
the  exception  of  electric  lights;  full 
basement,  heating  plant,  spring  wa- 
ter piped  to  the  house  for  domes- 
tice  purposes.  There  Is  another 
small  house  used  for  the  hired  help; 
good  corrals,  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings; 4  mowers,  4  wagons,  2 
binders,  4  hay  rakes,  hay  loaders, 
plows,  harrows,  in  fact  all  neces- 
sary machinery  to  run  the  farm. 
The  farm  is  held  at  $40  per  acre. 
There  are  50  head  of  horses  and  50 
head  of  cattle  on  the  place  that 
may  pass  with  the  sale  providing 
the  purchaser  desires  to  pay  the 
market  price  for  same.  We  may 
consider  some  Salt  Lake  City  prop- 
erty. There  are  reserve  rights  in 
tfc»  Soda  Springs  Grazing  associa- 
tion, eleven  shares,  enough  to  run 
400  head  of  cattle.  Also  have  rights' 
on  the  Indian  leased  land  in  the 
Chesterfield  association  which! 
would  run  about  400  head  of  cat- 
tile  if  necessary.  The  forest  reserve  ' 
is  also  within  a  very  short  distance  ; 
of  the  ranch. 


Right  near  the  town  of  Tremonton  w< 
are  still  offering  one  or  two  first- 
class  farms  at  a  very  great  bar- 
gain. These  farms  are  located 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  city  limits 
of  Tremonton  and  can  be  had  Toi 
$150  per  acre,  $140  and  $120.  W« 
have  three  40-acre  tracts.  10  pei 
cent  down  and  ten  years  to  pay. 


We  also  have  in  the  same  locality  sev-1 
eral  first-class  farms,  with  good] 
buildings,  that  we  can  sell  for  $130 
to  $160  per  acre,  depending  upon' 
the  improvements  upon  the  land.  "J 


In  Cache  valley  we  are  offering  three  or 
four  first-class  farms  at  $100  pej 
acre,  ten  years  to  pay.  All  undel 
the  canal,  with  a  water  right;  rigit] 
near  a  good  town,  school,  churche 
and  railroad  station. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 

"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 

FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMEJ 


WANTED 

Several  thousand  Ewes  that  are  br 
to  good  rams.    Write  or  call  on 
when  in  City  .    Give  complete 
scriptions. 

CHAS.  R.  HUTCHESON 
405  Con.  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
Salt  Lake  City. 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Is  given  every  farm  listing  in  this  offlo 
Our  1918  organization  is  equipped  tc 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  W6 
can  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  if  desired.    List  with 
us. 

BAIRD    REALTY  CO. 
323  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  Lake 


"IF  YOU  LOVE  YOUR  COUNTRY,  WHY  NOT  OWN  SOME  OF  IT" 

Why  buy  land  when  the  government  will  give  you  320  or  640  acres. 

WM.  H.  KERSHAW 

dealer  in  farms,  city  property,  sheep  range  and  cattle  ranches.  All 
kinds  of  government  lands. 

Special  attention  given  filing  in  the  Salt  Lake  Land  Office,  nnd 
making  all  kinds  of  papers  to  be  handled  through  the  Salt  Lake  Land 

Office. 

201  and  212  NESS  BLDG.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

Phones  Was.  4383,  Hyl.  1599-J.   
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DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 
Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 
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Poland  Chinas 

FOR  SALE 

1  yearling  boar. 

2  yearling  tried  sows, 
April  farrow. 

1  two  year   old  sow, 
March  farrow. 

15   late   Summer  and 
Fall  boars  and  sows. 

All  the  big  boned  easy 
feeding  kind,    the  best 
breeding  that  ever  come 
out  of  Iowa.  Address 
EARL  BENNION 
Taylorsville  Utah 


FOR  SALE 

IB  head  ct  Registered  Holstlne- 
Friesian  cows  and  heifers,  and  15 
head  of  grade  Holstine  heifers. 

C.  H.  KRIEGH 
Buhl  Idaho 


200  Tons  Corn  Silage 

30  TONS  OF  ALFALFA 
30  LOADS  OF  STRAW 

All  in  first  class  shape,  must  be 
fed  on  the  place,  help  for  feeding 
can  be  obtained,  shelter  or  shed 
room  provided. 

:''  Three  Miles  North  of  Pleasant 
Grove. 
A.  P.  WARNICK, 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders   of    Percheron    Horses  and 
Rambuuillet  Sheep. 
W.  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 


FOR  SALE 

Span  large  registered  Perchon 
mares,  2  and  4  year  old,  beauties. 
Dam  imported  from  France.  Must 
Bell,  price  right.    Write  or  call  on 

C.   A.  PARRISH 
Centerville  Utah 


WANTED 

To  buy  ranches,  sheep,  cattle  or  all. 
Write  complete  description  at  once. 
CHAS.  R.  HUTCHESON 

405  Con.  Nat'l.  Bank  Bldg., 
Salt   Lake  City. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattie,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  dverue 
them  in  the  Utah  farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


NINE  DOLLARS  A  TON  FOR 

SUGAR  BEETS  THIS  YEAR 

(Continued  lroin  page  3) 
between  the  growers  and  the  manu- 
facturers. 

Plans  have  been  made  by  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  to  co-operate  with  the 
Utah  Agricultural  college,  United 
States  department  ot  agriculture  and 
the  food  administration  to  conduct  a 
vigorous  campaign  turough  local  farm 
bureaus  for  increased  sugar  production 
with  the  support  of  State  Food  Admin- 
istrator Armstrong. 

Praises   Loyalty  Shown. 

President  McKay  was  loud  in  his 
praise  of  the  patriotic  way  in  which 
the  delegates  and  tae  representatives 
of  the  sugar  companies  nad  conducted 
themselves,  and  said  that  uie  decision 
of  the.  committees  will  probably  affect 
the  other  intermountain  states,  as  Utah 
is  the  center  of  tne  sugar  industry  in 
this  district. 

A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee heartily  indorsing  the  work  and 
attitude  of  James  W.  Jones  of  Salt 
Lake,  of  the  United  States  department 
of  agricutlure  and  J.  A.  Brock,  travel- 
ing representative  oi  the  sugar  di- 
vision of  the  food  administration,  who 
were  both  present  at  the  conference. 

0  

WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  January  22. — Cattle.  Receipts, 
1,400;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$9.00@10.00;  good,  $8.00@9.00;  feed- 
ers, $7.00@8.00;  choice  cows  and  heif- 
ers, $7.00@7.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00@ 
7.00;  canners,  $4.00@5.00;  feeder  cows 
?5.00@6.00;  veal  calves,  $9.00@10.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  l,»i4;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $15.35;  bulk  of  sales, 
$15.35. 

Sheep — Receipts,  6,067;  market, 
slightly  lower;  lambs,  $14.00@15.00; 
ewes,  $9.00@10.00. 

North  Salt  x^ake,  Jan.  23. — Catue — 
Receipts,  121;  market  steady.  Choice 
steers,  $9.50^10.00;  good  sieers,  $8.00 
@9.00;  fair  steers,  $6.75@7.75;  choice 
cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $7.00(^7.50; 
fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.00 @ 
6.50;  cutters,  $4.75@5.50;  canners, 
$4.00@4.50;  bulls,  $5.25@6.00. 

Hogs — Receipts  232;  market  steady, 
choice  lat  hogs,  175  to  250  pounds, 
$15.35;  mixed  iat  hogs,  160  pounds  and 
up,  $15.00@15.25. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  352;  market 
steady,  demand  poo-.  Choice  grain- 
fed  lambs,  $14.50@15.00;  choice  year- 
ling wethers,  $11.00@11.50;  fat 
wethers,  *10.50@11.0U;  fat  ewes,  $9.50 
@10.00. 

Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  23. — Hogs — Re- 
ceipts, 17,000;  nigher.  Bulk,  $16.10 @ 
16.35;  heavy,  $16.20(0)16.40;  packers 
and  butchers,  $16.15  @16.35;  light, 
$16.10@16.25;  pigs,  $lz.0O@15.75. 

Cattle — Receipts,  11,000;  steady. 
Prime  fed  steers,  $12.25@13.50;  dress- 
ed beef  steers,  $10.50@12.50;  western 
steers,  $8.50@12.50;  southern  steers, 
$7.00@10.00;  cows,  $6.50<g>10.u0;  heif- 


ers, $7.00@11.00;  Blockers  and  feed- 
ers, $7.00<Q)11.50;  bulls,  $6.50@10.00; 
calves,  $7.00(^14.00. 

Sheep— Receipts,  9000;  higher. 
Lambs,  $16.00@17.00;  yearlings,  *i3.00 
©14.50;  wetners,  $11.00@13.00;  ewes, 
$10.00@12.20. 

 o  

BEET  TOP  SILAGE 
A.  E.  Cobbley,  Pleasant  Grove. 

The  food  value  of  sugar  beet  tops 
has  long  been  a  subject  of  debate 
among  farmers.  My  experience  with 
feeding  beet  top  silage  will  probably 
be  of  interest. 

Last  summer  I  built  a  small  silo  for 
the  purpose  of  experimenting  with 
beet  tops  for  silage.  I  have  found 
that  the  tops  make  a  very  good  and 
nutritious  food  when  converted  into 
silage.  Tbe  stock  eat  it  very  readily 
and  seems,  to  do  very  well  on  it.  I 
have  fed  my  dairy  cows  about  forty 
pounds  per  day  and  about  one-half 
as  much  hay  as  usual.  The  cows  are 
giving  more  milk,  and  are  in  first  class 
condition.  I  have  found  it  best,  how- 
ever, to  feed  it  after  milking  since 
feeding  it  during  or  immediately  be- 
fore milking  has  a  tendency  to  taint 
the  milk. 

My  young  stock  and  steers  eat  this 
silage  readily  and  are  doing  much 
better  than  when  fed  hay  and  beet 
pulp. 

About  five  tons  of  silage  can  be 
made  from  the  tops  of  beets  grown 
on  an  acre  of  ground,  and  the  silage 
in  my  estimation,  is  worth  at  least 
five  dollars  a  ton,  which  makes  my 
beet  crop  worth  twenty-five  dollars 
more  per  acre. 

Save  Grain  For 
Human  Food 

Feed  your  livestock 
COTTONSEED  CAKE 
AND 

SOY  BEAN  CAKE 
The  best  and  cheapest  food 

Write  us  for  prices 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Co. 

302  Kearns  Building, 
Salt  Lake   City,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hereford  BULLS  and 
HEIFERS  $100  to  $200  each. 

20  Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
farrowed  December  ready  for  delivery 
at  $15  each. 

Registered  ANGORA  GOATS  of 
both  sex. 

And  a  car  of  grade  CALVES,  Steers 
or  Heifers. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

My  farm  is  located  three  miles 
north  of  Ephraim.  But  I  will  met  you 
at  Ephraim  on  an  appointment,  and 
you  can  inspect  the  stock  before 
buying. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 


FOR  SALE 
Purebred  Holsteln-Frleslan  Bull 
Age  8  months,  sire,  Romea  Aaggie 
Riverside  4th,  Dam,  Lady  Mercedes 
of  Cherry  Creek,  grand  daughter  of 
Rag  Apple  Korndiko  8th  the  $25,000 
bull. 

RULON   STRAT,  8prlng   City,  Utah. 


PATHFINDER  BOARS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars  For  Sale.  Sired  by  Richard  Path- 
finder 1st-,  Prize  and  Junior  Champion 
Utah  State  Fair  1917.  These  boars  are 
out  of  my  big  type  prolific  sows.  Priced 
to  sell  and  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
me  your  wants. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


NOTICE 

At  the  State  Fair  our  Pedigree  Egg 
Laying  Leghorns  won  ten  prizes.  To 
save  house  room  we  offer,  now,  cockerels 
@  $2.50  to  $3.60  that  will  sell  for  double 
after  the  winter  shows. 

BATE8  &  SONS 
Prove  Utah 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 

Wellington  Utah 


SERVICE  SCHOOL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tractor,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  Avery  Tractors,  we  are  going  to  hold 
a  Service  school  to  educate  operators  in  the  care  and  operation 
of  Avery  Tractors.  This  school  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
beginning  February  5,  1918,  and  will  continue  during  the 
balance  of  that  week.  Expert  tractor  operators  and  Service 
engineers  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  give  courses  in  the 
care  and  adjustments  of  magnetos,  carburetors  and  all  parts 
pertaining  to  tractors. 

This  free  course  will  be  invaluable  to  all  parties  in  the 
Intermountain  district  who  are  interested  in  tractors,  and  we 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  seeking  such  inforamtion  to  attend. 

There  will  be  no  charge  whatever,  and  the  only  requirement 
is  that  you  enroll  as  soon  as  possible,  or  arrange  to  send  one  of 
your  employees.     Address  or  call  on. 

LANDES  &  COMPANY 

General  Agents,  Avery  Company, 

Second  "West  and  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Save  The  Fruit 

Ton  can  help  America  this  Bum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
great  fruit  crop.  Tkere  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUGAR 
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The  Practical  Road 

of  The  Future 

By  W.  M.  Wilson. 

No  less  a  personage  than  Henry 
Ford  predicts  that  in  the  immediate 
future  the  great  mass  of  local 
freights  will  be  transported  through 
the  medium  of  traction  engines, 
motor  trucks  and  trailers.  Such  be- 
ing the  case,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  road  construction  will 
have  to  be  along  the  most  perman- 
ent lines.  Dirt  roads  will  be  of  such 
an  expense  for  maintenence  that 
their  use  as  main  traffic  lines  will  be 
prohibitive.  The  United  States 
government,  quick  to  realize  the 
radical  change  in  traffic  conditions 
has  already  contributed  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
progressive  communities  in  their 
road  constructive  efforts.  The  fact 
that  the  president  has  but  recently 
found  it  necessary  in  order  to  facilit- 
ate the  handling  of  freight,  to  take 
over  all  the  great  railroad  systems  o,f 
the  country  fully  substantiates  the 
above  statements. 

The  farmers  of  those  communities 
surrounding  big  market  centers  have 
already  found  it  necessary  in  the 
marketing  of  their  product,  to  sub- 
stitute the  motor  truck  for  the  erst 
while  team  and  wagon.  Farm  pro- 
ducts can  now  be  landed  in  the  cities 
in  the  early  morning  and  disposed 
of  in  ample  time  to  permit  of  the 
farmer  being  home  again  for  dinner. 
Formerly  it  required  a  whole  'day 
and  some  times  two,  to  accomplish 
this  purpose. 

Indorsed  by  the  government,  as 
exemplified  by  its  use  for  the  construc- 
tion of  military  highways,  forts, 
coast  defense  works,  gun  emplace- 
ments and  for  thousands  of  other  pur- 
poses where  permanency  is  required, 
Portland  cement  concrete  solves  the 
problem  of  future  road  construction. 
Hard,  smooth  and  sanitary;  insuring 
a  continuity  of  surface  and  a  mini- 
mum of  traction  resistance  it  has 
brought  the  modern  highway  up  to 
that  state  of  perfection  which  un- 
doubtedly will  mark  the  standard  of 
necessary  efficiency  for  years  to 
come.  Portland  cement  can  every 
where  be  purchased  upon  the  open 
market  and  handled  with  satisfactory 
result  by  any  one  who  cares  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  standard 
methods  of  proceedure.  No  greater 
tribute  to  the  splendid  efficinecy  of 
this  product  as  a  road  making  mater- 
ial can  be  given  than  the  fact  that 
there  is  laid  upon  the  streets,  high- 
ways and  roads  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  today,  over  one  hundred 
million  square  yards  of  Portland 
cement  concrete.  An  amount  suffici- 
ent to  pave  a  road  sixteen  feet  wide 
for  a  distance  of  over  eleven  thou- 
sand miles,  or  almost  equal  to  four 
times  the  width  of  the  whole  United 
States. 

Not  only  is  this  a  reason  why  our 
state  road  and  county  officials  should 
build  their  present  and  future  roads 
out  of  this  class  of  material,  but  this 
fact  remains  also  to  be  considered — 
the  various  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufactue  of  this  product  through- 
out the  state,  have  millions  of  dollars 
of  Utah  money  invested  in  their 
plants;  they  employ  hundeds  o,f  Utah 
citizens  and  they  consume  in  their  op- 
erations thousand  of  tons  of  Utah  coal 
annually,  which  in  turn  employs 
hundreds  of  other  Utah  workmen  who 
are  thus  made  beneficiaries  of  Utah 
Pay-rolls.  The  people  of  Utah  are 
firm  and  staunch  Delivers  in  the 
patronage  of  home  industries  and 
therefore  it  is  generally  understood 
that  when  they  speak  of  hard  sur- 
faced roads,  they  mean  Portland 
cement  concrete  roads;  for  the  manu- 
factuer  of  this  product  constitutes 
one  of  their  state's  greatest  indus- 
tries. 
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HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  Is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  AddresB 
the  Dehl  Office. 


Why  This  Oakland  Wins  Wide  Favor 


o. 


'wners  of  the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  through- 
out the  country  enjoy 
uniformly  high  mileages 
from  fuel  and  tires. 

Touring  Car  .  .  $  990 
Roadster  .  .  .  990 
Roadster  Coupe .  1150 
Sedan  ....  1,190 
Sedan  {Unit Body)  1490 
Coupe  {Unit Body)  1490 
F.  O.  B.  Pontiuc,  Mich. 


IT  is  no  accident,  nor  mere 
caprice  of  opinion,  that 
has  given  the  Oakland  Sen- 
sible Six  its  high  place  in 
the  regard  of  the  American 
farmer. 

It  is,  rather,  that  this  car 
more  ably  meets  his  wishes 
and  his  needs  than  any 
other,  and  better  serves  him 
at  a  lower  upkeep  cost. 

Although  built  on  an  ex- 
traordinarily strong  and 
serviceable  chassis  it 
carries  no  unnecessary 
weight,  and  its  high-pow- 
ered engine  is  free  from 
handicap  of  any  sort. 

Its  sightly  and  comfortable 
body  is  swung  on  long 
springs  over  a  generous 
wheelbase — on  the  rough- 
est roads  the  car  travels 
with  sureness  and  ease. 

The  high-speed  overhead- 


valve  engine  of  the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  is  simple  and 
efficient;  at  2600  r.  p.  m.  it 
delivers  44  horsepower,  or 
one  horsepower  to  every  52 
pounds  of  car  weight. 

It  is  quick,  capable  and 
positive  in  action;  under  all 
conditions  it  is  exceedingly 
sparing  of  fuel. 

The  body  of  the  car  is  hand- 
some in  line  and  proportion; 
it  is  carefully  made,  very 
roomy  and  exceptionally 
comfortable. 

Concentration  of  the  entire 
Oakland  manufacturing 
forces  upon  one  chassis  as 
the  foundation  for  several 
body  models  has  resulted 
in  a  value  not  equaled  in 
the  present  car  market. 

OAKLAND  MOTOR  CAR  CO. 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX 
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A  Full  Measure  of  Patriotism 


Hardin  Bennion,  Secretary  of  State 


IT  seems  almost  folly  for  me  to  attempt  to  add  to 
the  many  splendid  things  that  have  been  said  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  men  of  national  repute  regard- 
ing the  duty  of  the  American  people  in  this  crucial 
hour.    That  our  officers  and  men  under  arms  will  do 
well  their  part  'we  need  have  no  concern.   That  the 
President  and  his  advisers  and  the  members  of  the 
National  legislature,  heads  of  de- 
partments   and    many  splendid 
private  citizens  who  have  tendered 
their  service  gratis,  are  spending 
days  and  sleepless  nights  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  very  highest 
efficiency  the  wonderful  resources 
of  the  nation,  we  know  well.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  masses  of 
the  people?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
all  our  activities  our  chief  concern 
is,  in  the  words  of  a  great  financier 
to  a  former  president,  "What  is 
there  in  it  for  me?"     How  much 
in  dollars  and  cents."   How  much 
in  luxury  and  pleasure?   Is  it  not 
true,  that  some  of  us  are  even  tak- 
ing   advantage    of   the  present 
national  emergenpy  to  sit  back  on 
our  oars  and  say  that  unless  we 
*shall  personally  be  guaranteed  re- 
turns and  profits  beyond  our  wild- 
est dreams,  in  the  days  of  peace, 
we  will  cease  all  effort?  And  does 
not  such  an  attitude  say  more 
strongly  than  words  can  say  that 
this  war  is  no  war  of  ours ;  that  this 
Country  is  no  Country  of  ours,  and 
and  that  we  are  not  even  willing  to 
match  the  heroic  sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering of  officers  and  men  in  the 
field  with  the  paltry  sacrifice  we  might  make,  lodged 
in  the  security  of  our  homes,  even  though  we  should 
give  our  entire  time  and  earnings  to  freedom's  cause? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  rise  to  the  full 
measure  of  patriotism,  even  the  patriotism  of  non- 
combatants,  we  would  say,  as  one  of  our  young  men, 
representative  of  our  State,  in  a  Conference  at 
Washington,  did  say,  "Tell  us  what  you  want  us  to 
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HARDEN 
Secretary  of 


do  and  it  will  be  done. ' '    There  would  be  no  question 
of  profit  to  us.    No  luxury  or  pleasure  we  would  not 
gladly  sacrifice  if  by  doing  so  we  could  add  to  the 
safety  or  comfort  of  the  men  in  the  field  or  their  ef- 
fectiveness in  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  task 
they  have  undertaken  in  behalf  of  our  homes,  our 
Country,  and  our  people;  and  in  defense  of  the 
eternal  principals  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity and  fraternity;  the  very  foun- 
dation and  structure  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  of  the  freedom  of  men  the 
world  over.     In  the  Liberty  Bond 
and  Red  Cross  campaigns  it  has 
been  said  we  "must   give   till  it 
hurts"  and  that  is  well;  but  we 
must  give,  and  think,  and  work,  till 
it  hurts;  indeed  we  must  place  at 
the  service  of  this  great  humantar- 
ian  Cause  all  our  faculties,  all  our 
substance.     And  while  the  brave 
soldiers   shall   fight, — and  while 
productive  fields  shall  be  devasted, 
towns  and  cities  laid  waste  and 
their  peoples  made  homeless  and 
hungry;  and  while  millions  of  inen 
and  women  heretofore  engaged  in 
the  productive   activities  of  the 
world  are  now,  by  their  own  power 
as  well  as  that  of  the  most  power 
ful  and  effective   machines  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  engaged  in  the 
destruction  of  life,  and  of  every- 
thing that  ministers  to  life  and  its 
pleasures,  we,  who  are  left  at  home, 
must  work  and  toil   as   we  have 
never  worked  and  toiled  before. 
Men,  women,  and  children  who 
have  never  before  known  physical 
labor,  espeeialty  in  field  or  garden,  must  now  bend 
to  its  demands.    The  spare  moments,  the  idle  acres, 
must  all  be  made  to  yield  bounteously,"  and  the  in- 
spiring motive  must  be,  not  what  we  may  produce 
because  of  its  profit  to  us,  but,  because  of  its  value 
for  patriotic  purpose;  and  above  all  must  we.  as  did 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  dedicate  to  this  great 
cause,  our  Lives,  our  fortunes  and  our  sacred  lienor. 


BENNION 
State  of  Utah. 
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Farmers  Are  Learning  How 

To  Run  Their  Tractors 


AverqizelburfermWork 


THERE  isn't  anyquestion  any  more  about  the  success  of  tractor  farming 
— the  only  question  now  is— which  is  the  best  tractor  for  you  to  get. 


When  you  Averylze  your  farm  you  can 
be  sure  you  have  made  a  wise  selection. 
When  you  get  an  Avery  you  are  getting 
a  tractor  that  is  long  past  the  experi- 
mental stage.  It  has  been  put  to  every 
test  known. 

We  proved  our  faith  in  the  Avery  de- 
sign by  introducing  Avery  Tractors  on 
a  sold-on-approval  policy.  We  have 
proved  the  success  of  the  Avery  design 
by  entering  it  in  every  important  motor 
contest  and  demonstration  held  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 
And  the  strongest  proof  of  the  success 
of  the  Avery  design  is  that  men  who 


bought  the  first  Avery  Tractors  years 
ago  are  buying  more  Avery  Tractors— 
and  sons,  brothers,  cousins  and  neigh- 
bors who  have  watched  Avery  Trac- 
tors at  work  are  buying  them  in  large 
numbers. 

Avery  Tractors  are  built  by  a  company 
having  over  thirty  years'  experience  in 
building  power  farming  machinery  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  Avery  machines 
in  operation  all  over  the  world,  and  by 
a  company  owning  a  large  factory  with 
branch  houses  and  distributers  cover- 
ing every  State  in  the  Union  and  over 
60  foreign  countries. 


A  Size  for  Every  Size  Farm  and  Every 
Kind  of  Work 


There  are  six  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  from 
which  you  can  pick  exactly  the  right  size 
tractor  for  your  work. 

There's  an  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Culti- 
vator for  doing  your  cultivating  and  other 
light  traction  and  belt  work. 
Then  you  can  get  an  Avery  Plow  and  an 
Avery  Thresher  to  fit  any  size  tractor,  and 
you  have  an  equipment  of  Tractor  Farm- 
ing Machinery  that  will  enableyou  to  raise 
a  larger  crop  at  less  expense  and  save  it 
after  you  raise  it. 

The  five  sizes  of  Avery  Tractors  —  8-16, 
12-25, 18-36,  25-50  and  40-80  h.  p..  are  all  built 
of  the  same  design. 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  only  tractors  with 
a  double  carburetor  and  duplex  gasifier  that 
burns  ALL  the  kerosene.  They  have  a  pat- 


ented sliding  frame  that  eliminates  the 
intermediate  gear  used  on  other  tractors. 
Saves  expense  and  increases  the  power. 

They  are  the  only  tractors  with  renewable 
inner  cylinder  walls,  crankshafts  one-half 
the  diameter  of  the  cylinders,  adjustable 
crankshaft  boxes,  no  fan,  fan  belt,  gov- 
ernor belt,  fuel  pump,  or  water  pump. 

There's  also  a  5-10  h.p.  Tractor,  especially 
built  for  small  farms  and  lighter  work  on 
large  farms. 

All  Sizes  Plows  and  Threshers 

You  can  get  an  Avery  Tractor  Plow,  either 
light  or  heavy,  in  any  size  from  1  to  10 
bottoms,  and  an  Avery  Thresher  in  any 
size  from  a  small  19x30  inch  up  to  a  large 
42x70  inch. 


Write  for  the  1918  Avery  Motor  Power  Book 

It  shows  all  Avery  machines  in  their  natural  colors,  both 
stationary  and  actual  working  scenes.  It  has  unusual 
detailed  illustrations  of  tractor  construction.  Write  for 
free  copy  and  ask  for  special  information  about  the  size 

machines  you  need.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  4005lowa  St., Peoria,  III. 

LANDES  &  COMPANY,  Distributers 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Get  a  Guaranteed  Avery  Grain 
Saver  Thresher  in  any  size, 
19x30  inch  up  to  a  large  42x70 

Inch.  ,  .k^lc-  -=5-~-^- 


There's  a  size  Avery  Tractor 
for  every  size  farm  and  every 
'     krnd  of  work. 


Bigger  and  Better  Crops 
Mean  Victory 

DO  YOUR  SHARE— START  RIGHT  WITH 

Bailey's  Reliable  Seeds 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  TODAY 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

(Reliable  Seedsmen) 
SALT  LAKE 


Farm  machinery  and  labor  saving 
implements  are  going  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  agricultural  work 
this  year. 

Our  government  realizes  this  for 
they  are  allowing  the  use  of  steel  and 
other  material  necessary  to  make  the 
machinery  that  farmers  will  need  to 
do  their  work. 

The  shortage  of  farm  help,  the  cost 
of  keeping  horses,  have  helped  to 
greatly  increase  the  sale  of  tractors. 
We  need  just  such  help  as  the  tractor 
will  give  because  we  are  asked  to  in- 
crease our  food  supply  and  must  do 
it  with  a  labor  shortage.  In  the  pro- 
duction of  food,  power  and  machinery 
are  going  to  be  determining  factors. 
The  importance  of  a  farmer  knowing 
how  to  properly  use  this  tractor  and 
other  machinery  can  not  be  over 
estimated. 

In  Utah  and  Southern  Idaho  a  great 
many  tractors  will  be  sold  this  spring, 
a  number  was  bought  last  year,  they 
will  be  a  great  help  to  win  the  war. 
Once  you  become  an  owner  of  a 
tractor  you  should  get  continuous  ser- 
vice from  it,  day  and  night  if  neces- 
sary, to  do  your  own  work  and  help 
your  neighbor.  Every  tractor  should 
be  kept  in  good  working  condition.  In 
the  past  many  of  these  tractors  have 
not  done  a  minimum  service,  due  large- 
ly to  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
one  who  was  supposed  to  operate 
them.  Troubles  which  have  been  of 
almost  no  consequence  were  neglect- 
ed through  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  operator  until  they  de- 
veloped into  "difficulties,  causing  de- 
lays at  a  time  when  their  use  was 
greately  needed.  This  year  of  all 
years  we  can  not  afford  to  let  a 
tractor  be  idle  for  any  cause. 

We  are  facing  a  situation  in  the 
shipment  of  freights  that  may  make 
tit  very  difficult  to  secure  at  the  time 
'we  need  them,  repair  parts. 

The  best  way  with  all  machinery 
is  to  so  use  it  that  repair  and  break- 
age are  eleminated,  this  can  not  al- 
ways be  done,  but  a  better  know- 
ledge of  how  to  use  them  greatly 
helps  to  correct  the  minor  troubles 
which  only  become  serious  because 
they  are  neglected. 

The  Agricultural  College  is  con- 
ducting a  tractor  school,  one  covering 
a  short  period,  another  giving  a  more 
complete  course  whch  takes  a  few 
weeks  to  complete. 

/  

DUCK-BACK 

Harness  Oil 

Will  prolong  the  life 
of  any  set  of  harness. 
The  sooner  used,  the 
better.   Strength  and 

Pliability 

are  what  you  want  in 
harnesses.  This  oil 
keeps  dirt  and  damp- 
ness out  and  life  in. 


Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Reflnerg 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Manufacturers  of  tractors  realize 
the  advantage  that  comes  to  any 
farmer  "who  know  how"  and  for  this 
reason  are  conducting  service  tractor 
schools. 

Landes  and  Company  agents  for 
the  Avery  tractors  will  hold  their 
school  at  Salt  LaKe  City,  beginning 
February  5  and  continue  during  the 
whole  week. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany will  hold  one  of  the  schools  at 
Preston,  Idaho,  February  1st  and 
2nd;  Provo,  Utah  at  the  B.  Y.  U., 
February  14th,  15th  and  16th,  and 
other  places  later  on. 

These  schools  are  free  to  any 
farmer  who  wants  to  attend  them. 
You  may  not  own  a  tractor,  go  any 
way  and  learn  what  the  experts  in 
charge  have  to  say  about  these 
modern  machines.  Nearly  every  one 
is  interested  in  power  farming. 
Every  one  should  know  the  tractor 
so  well  that  he  can  tell  by  the 
symptoms  that  there  is  trouble  and 
how  to  locate  and  adjust  it. 

Expert  tractor  operators  and  ser- 
vice engineers  will  be  in  attendance 
and  give  lectures  and  demonstrations 
in  the  care  and  adjustments  of  all 
parts  of  the  tractors. 

Farmers  should  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  attend  one  or 
more  of  these  schools. 

Implement  Inspection  and  Repair 
Week. 

There  is  now  a  movement  to  have 
a  week  set  apart  when  every  piece  of 
machinery  will  be  inspected  and  re- 
paired. One  of  our  leading  implement 
dealers  when  asked  about  the  pre- 
posed  weeks,  said: 

The  idea  is  a  very  good  one  and  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  farm- 
ers as  well  as  to  implement  dealers 
thoughout  the  country.  This  in  our 
opinion  should  be  heid  in  the  first 
week  of  March  and  should  be  given  as 
wide  a  publication  as  possible,  by 
newspapers,  state  officials  and  the 
college  and  direct  to  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  urging  that  during  the 
week  they  inspect  their  farm  operat- 
ing equipment  witn  two  purposes  in 
mind:  1st  to  ascertain  what  of  their 
machinery  will  need  repairing  and 
what  repairs  in  particular  will  be 
necessary  to  put  their  machinery  in- 
to workable  condition  when  the  spring 
operation  begins.  2nd,  to  urge  the 
farmers  to  inspect  their  machinery 
with  a  view  of  determing  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  purchase  new 
machinery  or  whether  the  implements 
should  be  repaired  and  urge  them  to 
place  their  orders  during  the  week, 
if  not  before,  so  that  there  will  be 
ample  time  to  procure  the  necessary 
repairs  from  the  factory  if  they  are 
not  already  in  the  dealers  stock. 

This  year  more  than  ever  before, 
machinery  is  going  to  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  food  production. 

Conservation  of  farm  machinery  is 
just  essential  as  that  of  food,  because 
it  will  help  to  produce  it. 

—  o  

ALLOTMENT  OF  FUNDS  FOR 

FEDERAL  AID  ROADS 

The  announcement  has  been  made 
at  the  Ogden  headquarters  of  the 
Forest  Service  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  approved  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  for  the  third  year  un- 
der Section  8  of  the  Federal  Aid  Road 
Act. 

Ten  million  dollars  is  appropriated 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  road  and  trails  within  or  partly 
within  the  National  Forests,  and  this 
money  Is  to  be  spent  in  ten  yearly  in- 
stallments In  co-operation  with  States 
and  Counties. 

Under  the  allotment  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  beginning  July  1,  1918,  Arizona 
received  $54,318,  Idaho  $104,700 
Nevada  $19,228,  Utah  $39,370,  and 
Wyoming  $41,510.  This  allotment  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  Qf  the 
present  Fiscal  Year. 


A  FULL  LOAD 

"Han  your  boy,  Josh,  completed  his 
education?" 


"I  reckon  so,"  replied  Farmer»Corn- 
tossel.    "I  don't  say  that  he's  got  al] 


he  needs,  but  I  suspect  he'8  got  aboul 

all  he's  able  to  hold." 
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The  Price  of  Bran  Reduced    Price  of  Su9ar  Beets  F°r  1918 


GOVERNMENT  REGULATES  PRICE  OF  MILL  FEEDS 


BY-PRODUCTS  WILL  INCREASE  THE  FARMERS  PROFITS 


The  Utah  Farmer  has  received 
several  letters  from  farmers  asking 
about  the  price  of  bran  and  mill  feeds. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  are 
going  to  give  them  a  copy  of  the  new 
rulings  of  the  Food  Administration 
reducing  the  price  of  bran  and  other 
mill  feeds.  If  mills  are  not  selling  at 
prices  made  by  these  regulations  they 
are  breaking  the  rules  of  government 
supervision  and  may  have  their 
license  taken  from  tnem. 

The  price  of  these  mill  feeds  are 
fixed  and  very  definite  as  any  one  can 
see  by  the  rules  quoted  below.  The 
market  price  of  wneat  in  your  town 
can  easily  be  obtained  and  by  the 
rules  you  can  find  out  just  what  price 
should  be. 


Cost  Cost 

of  wheat  of  wheat 

per  bu.  per  ton 
170  56.67 
173  57.67 
175  58.33 
178  59.33 
180  60.00 

\  184  61.33 
190  63.33 


"Rule  17.     No  Licensee  engaged  in 


the  business  of  mining  flour  and  feed 
from  wheat  snail,  after  December  25, 
1917,  use  more  than  264  pounds  of 
58  pounds  per  bushel  or  heavier 
clean  wheat  in  making  196  pounds  of 
100  per  cent  flour.  Frdm  the  100  per 
cent  flour  so  produced  the  Licensee 
may  at  his  option  remove  and  sell  or 
deliver  as  a  separate  product  not 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  clear,  or  low 
grade  flours;  the  remaining  product 
representing  95  per  cent  or  more  of 
all  the  flour  produced  shall  not  be 
subject  to  further  separation  or 
division.  None  of  the  above  flours  so 
milled  shall  be  mixed  with  or  sold  as 
feed. 

"Rule  19.  No  Licensee  engaged  in 
the  business  of  milling  flour  and  feed 
from  wheat  shall  after  December  25, 
1917,  sell  wheat  mill  feed  at  any  price 
in  excess  of  the  following  prices: 
'Bulk  price  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at 
mill  in  carloads  in  no  case  shall  ex- 
ceed 38  per  cent  of  the  average  cost 
to  such  mill  of  one  ton  of  wheat  at 
the  mill,  which  cost  of  wheat  shall  be 
the  average  cost  as  shown  by  the  pre- 
vious month's  records  of  said  mill 
and  shall  include  the  one  per  cent 
administration  fee  paid  by  the  mill  on 
all  wheat  ground.' " 

Differentials  (maximum  prices, 
hulk,  mill).   Basis  Bran. 

Shorts  or  standards  middlings  $2.00 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  over  basis. 

Mixed  feeds  $4.00  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  over  basis. 

Flour  middlings  $9.00  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  over  basis. 

Red  dog,  $15.00  per  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  over  basis. 

The  above  percentages  on  prices  are 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time 
by  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
trator, but  no  revision  will  be  made 
without  thirty  days  notice. 

The  price  f.  o.  b.,  bulk,  mill,  in  car- 
load lots  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  cash 
or  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading  and 
all  feed  sold  by  the  Licensee  shall  be 
invoiced  as  such  prices.  There  shall 
also  appear  on  the  invoice,  In  addition 
to  such  price,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  the  price  of 
the  sacks  and  items  of  freight  and 
Interest,  if  any,  when  goods  are  sold 
on  extended  terms  or  credit,  and  other 


charges,  but  the  Licensee,  for  conveni- 
ence in  selling,  may  quote  a  delivered 
price  in  sacits.  Thi  rule  shall  not 
affect  existing  contracts. 

This  rule  aims  io  establish  a  re- 
lation between  the  price  of  mill  feeds 
and  the  price  of  wr-oat.  It  is  made 
necessary  by  the  unusually  high  price 
of  course  grains,  which  ■  has  caused 
unprecedented  demand  fo.  mill  feeds. 

In  view  of  possible  larger  move- 
ments of  tne  course  grains,  which 
would  naturally  result  in  a  decrease 
in  the  demand  for  and  price  of  mill 
feed,  which  in  turn  would  tend  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  flour,  it  is  necessary 
at  this  time  to  adjust  the  price  of  mill 
feed  rather  than  trust  to  a  rigid  and 
unjust  arrangements  at  a  later  date. 

Red 
Dog 
per 
2,000 
36.53 
36.91 
37.17 
37.55 
37.80 
38.31 
39.07 


"In  figuring  the  cost  of  his  flour  the 
miller  will  d°duct  the  profit  (not  in 
excess  of  ou  cents  per  ton)  on  feed, 
and  use  this  reduced  figure  as  a 
basis  for  feed  returns.  It  is  import- 
ant to  note  that  the  prices  in  the  fore- 
going table  are  maximum  prices  to 
be  changed  Dulk  at  the  mill  for  car 
lots.    *    *  * 

"We  repeat  that  tne  maximum 
prices  are  for  car-load  lots.  Until  fur- 
ther rules  and  regulations  are  issued, 
a  maximum  of  fifty  cents  per  ton 
differential  on  feea  sold  and  shipped 
in  less  than  carload  lots  will  be  per- 
mitted." 


"Utah  and  Idaho,  according  to 
statistics  furnished  by  the  six  beet 
sugar  companies  operating  in  these 
states,  produced  during  1917  a  total  of 
137,250  tons  of  sugar.  The  records 
show  that  the  various  factories  in 
these  states  handled  over  1,126,000 
tons  of  sugar  beets. 

"The  1917  sugar  production  was 
substantially  the  sam  <  as  that  of  1916, 
which,  according  to  the  figures  of  the 
United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture amounted  to  136,151  tons.  The 
quantity  of  beets  w  rked  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  1916,  when  it  was 
1,039,715  tons.  The  past  season's  crop 
was  harvested  from  120,000  acres,  as 
against  110,346  acres  harvested  in 
1916,  giving  an  average  yield  in  1917 
slightly  under  the  ±916  yieid.  This 
fact  is  explained  by  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  which  prevailed 
and  is  by  no  means  the  normal  yield 
in  these  states. 

Supports   22  Factories. 

"At  the  present  time  the  Utah-Idaho 


The  price  agreed  upon  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Farm  Bureau  re- 
presentatives and  representatives  of 
the  sugar  companies  at  Logan  has 
been  accepted  by  the  sugar  companies 
officials  and  already  a  campaign  has 
been  started  for  increased  production 
this  year.  , 

The  price  will  be  $9.00  a  ton,  with 
a  split  of  fifty-fifty,  for  any  advance 
in  price  of  sugar  over  the  present  one 
of  $9.45  f.  o.  b.  seaboard  points. 

The  Farm  Bureaus  are  pledged 
through  their  representatives  to  help 
secure  the  contracts  for  the  sugar 
companies.  Government  officials, 
Food  Administration,  Agricultural 
College  will  all  work  with  the  farmers 
and  sugar  people  for  an  increase  pro- 
duction of  sugar  wnica  our  nation  and 
allies  need  at  the  present  time. 
President  Peterson's  Views. 

Dr.  E.  G.  Peterson,  president  of  the 
Agricultural  college,  learning  of  the 
action  in  paying  $9  per  ton  for  beets, 
and  allowing  the  farmers  50  per  cent 
of  any  advance  in  the  price  of  sugar 
over  $7.45  per  cwt.  said: 

"The  agreement  between  the  farm- 
ers and  the  sugar  companies  on  the 
price  of  heets  again  demonstrates 
that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  which 
alone  made  possible  pioneer  settle- 
ment in  Utah  still  exists  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

"The  farm  bureau  directors  deserve 
great  credit  for  the  leadership  which 
they  demonstrated.  The  sugar  com- 
panies very  emphatically  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  share  the 
profits  which  have  come  to  the  indus- 
try. The  whole  state  deserves  con- 
gratulation in  that  it  has  avoided 
rancor  and  strife,  and  now  in  this  im- 
portant matter  faces  the  nation  unit- 
edly in  the  interest  of  greater  pro- 
duction. 

"While  in  a  sister  state  a  public 


district  supports  twenty-two  beet 
sugar  factories.  Of  these  ten  are 
owned  by  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  com- 
pany, eight  by  the  Amalgamated  Sugar 
company  and  one  each  by  the  Delta 
Beet  Sugar  corporation,  Layton  Sugar 
company,  People's  Sugar  company  and 
the  West  Cache  Sugar  company.  The 
following  are  the  crop  figures  for  the 
several  companies:  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
company,  beets  paid  for,  600,000  tons; 
sugar  produced,  72,500  tons;  Amalga- 
mated Sugar  company,  beets  paid  for, 
400,000  tons;  sugar  produced,  50,000 
tons;  Layton  Sugar  company,  beets 
paid  for,  44,000  tons;  sugar  produced, 
5,750  tons;  Delta  Sugar  corporation, 
beets  paid  for,  35,000  tons;  sugar  pro- 
duced, 3,750  tons;  West  Cache  Sugar 
company,  beets  paid  for,  22,000  tons, 
sugar  produced,  2,750  tons;  People's 
Sugar  company,  beets  paid  for,  20,000 
tons;  sugar  produced,  1,900  tons. 

"The  amount  paid  to  the  farmers  for 
heets  by  the  six  companies  amounted 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


commission  is  wrangling  over  the 
matter,  Utah  has  solved  it  without 
outside  help  and  is  ready  now  to  en- 
thusiastically plan  for  sugar  produc- 
tion as  never  before. 

"Every  farmer  now,  within  the  pos- 
sibilities of  his  resources  of  land,  ma- 
chinery and  labor,  should  figure  on  a 
definite  enlargement  of  his  acreage. 
The  labor  problem,  while  undoubted- 
ly needing  serious  attention,  should 
not  deter  farmers  from  a  larger 
acreage.  We  must  get  labor  some- 
where. 

"Only  a  few  states  have  sugar  fac- 
tories. Tnerefore  tne  call  for  sugar 
which  the  world  is  making  must  be 
answered  by  only  half  a  dozen  states 
or  so  in  the  union.  Utah  must  seize 
the  opportunity.  It  may  never  come 
again.  While  it  will  mean  profits,  it 
means  also  sometuing  much  holier 
than  profits — it  means  serving  human- 
ity." 

Government  Agents  Approve. 

J.  H.  Brock  of  the  sugar  division  of 
the  U.  S.  food  administration  who  is 
representing  Herbert  Hoover  here  and 
James  W.  Jones,  agent  of  the  U.  S.  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  said: 

"It  is  our  opinion  that  the  increased 
tonnage  of  beets  resulting  from  such 
a  splendid  spirit  on  tne  part  of  all  con- 
cerned will  maae  it  possible  for  Utah 
and  Idaho  to  increase  the  sugar  out- 
put sufficiently  to  sustain  an  addition- 
al half  million  somiers  with  a  full 
sugar  ration  *or  an  entire  year. 

"We  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
farm  bureaus  and  sugar  companies,  in 
getting  together  and  establishing  cor- 
dial, mutual  relations  exemplifies  the 
spirit  of  response  that  will  very  great- 
ly aid  our  government  in  winning  the 
war  and  also  establishing  the  industry 
upon  a  permanently  sound  basis  that 
will  prevail  tor  years  to  come.  "With 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  confidence 
more  firmly  established,  between  the 
growers  and  the  companies,  we  feel 
that  the  agitation  against  increased 
sugar  beet  production  must  cease." 
Farm  Burea  Satisfied. 

President  D.  D.  McKay  of  the  State 
Farm  bureau  also  expressed  his  satis- 
faction, and  said  the  action  taken 
would  insure  harmony  all  along  the 
line,  and  would  guarantee  that  the 
entire  membership  of  the  farm  bureau 
both  in  Utah  and  Idaho  would  stand 
solidly  behind  the  industry  and  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  insure  a 
vast  increase  in  acreage  and  tonnage 
for  the  year  1918. 

By-products  Will  Help. 

Last  fall  when  beet  narvesting  was 
going  on  the  Utah  Farmer  strongly 
advised  the  siloing  of  beet  tops,  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  increase  the  pro- 
fits of  every  farmer.  A  number  of 
people  have  tried  it  out  and  we  are 
giving  below  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained. If  two  crops  are  possible  in 
growing  sugar  beets,  one  of  beets  and 
another  of  feed,  beet  growing  will  be 
greatly  enlarged.  Increased  profits 
and  greater  production  of  livestock 
will  help  every  farmer. 

 ■  o 

BEET  TOP  SILAGE 
By  A.  P.  Hamilton. 
Relative  to  the  value  of  sugar  bee: 
tops  fed  in  the  field  by  turning  the 
sheep  or  cattle  on  them  or  reeding 
them  from  the  silo. 

As  yet  we  have  fed  them  but  very 
little  from  the  silo  but  enough  to  know 
they  are  a  very  valuable  feel.  Until 
this  year  we  have  fed  our  beet  tops 
in  the  field  and  found  it  very  unsat: 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


Mixed 

Cost  Shorts  or     feed  Flour 

of  bran  middlings  prices  middlings 

per  2,000  Its.  2,000  lbs.  per  2,000  per  2,000 

21.53  23.53        25.53  30.53 

21.91  23.91        25.91  30.91 

22.17  24.17        26.17  31.17 

22.55  24.55        26.55  31.55 

22.80  24.80        26.80  31.80 

23.31  25.31        27.31  32.31 

24.07  26.07         28.17  33.07 


Sugar  Output  of 

Utah  and  Idaho 

The  sugar  beet  production  of  Utah  and  Idaho  for  the  past  year  will  furnish 
enough  full  sugar  rations  for  over  3,673,050  soldiers  for  a  year,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  A.  Brock,  Representative  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Brock  is  here  to  help  work  out  plans  for  increased  production 
this  year.  He  gave  out  the  following  facts,  and  incidentally  paid  his  compli- 
ments to  the  loyal  work  of  the  State  Farm  bureau,  and  hit  the  agitators  who 
were  trying  to  sow  discontent  a. square  blow  between  the  eyes.   He  said: 
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DAIRYING 


SAVING  THE  DAIRY 

FARM  MANURE 

By  J.  C.  Beavers,  Purdue  University. 

Few  dairies  have  been  run  success- 
fully without  a  farm.  Some  farms 
have  been  successfully  conducted 
without  a  dairy.  A  combination  of 
the  two,  however,  gives  opportunity 
for  high  efficiency.  The  manure  from 
the  dairy  cows  is  a  factor  in  efficient 
management  which  is  frequently 
overlooked.  • 

Soil  fertility  decreases  by  crop  re- 
moval, leaching  and  slow  combustion. 
As  the  diaryman  feeds  nearly  all  the 
crops  grown,  and  usually  some  con- 
centrates in  addition,  the  loss  of 
fertilizing  constituents  through  crop 
removal  should  be  negligible.  To  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  without  a 
clear  conception  of  the  manurial  val- 
ue which  may  be  lost  from  leaching 
and  fermentation,  may  be  attributed 
the  decline  in  fertility  of  many  dairy 
farms. 

It  is  not  only  essential  that  the 
crops  grown  be  fed;  the  plant  food 
constituents  voided  by  the  animals 
must  also  be  carefully  preserved  and 
returned  to  the  fields.  The  Ohio  and 
New  Jersey  experiment  stations  have 
shown  from  carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments that  it  is  possible  to  re- 
turn to  the  fields  in  manure  around 
70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  plant 
foods  contained  in  the  feed  and  bed- 
ding used.  A  great, r  percentage  is 
voided  by  the  animals,  but  under  the 
best  systems  of  management  some 
loss  takes  place.  At  the  Ohio  station 
on  a  concrete  floor  74.7  per  cent  of 
the  nitrogen,  77.5  per  cent  of  the 
phosphorus,  and  87.8  per  cent  of  the 
potassium  contained  in  the  feed  and 
bedding  was  retained  in  the  manure 
produced  by  steers.  This  is  doubtless 
somewhat  greater  than  could  be  ob- 
tained from  dairy  cows,  because  milk- 
ing animals  utilize  a  greater  per  cent 
of  the  nitrogen  in  their  feed  than  do 
steers.  The  increase  is  used  in  mak- 
ing milk,  a  large  portion  of  which  will 
remain  on  the  farm  if  the  skim-milk 
is  fed  at  home. 

The  data  just  referred  to  indicate 
possibilities  that  are  being  obtained 
on  many  well-managed  dairy  farms 
where  the  value  of  conserving  manure 
is  fully  appreciated.  On  many  farms, 
however,  manure  is  thought  of  not 
exactly  as  a  worthless  by-product,  but 
as  a  by-product  which  should  be  haul- 
ed to  the  field  at  odd  times  when  it 
has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  become  bothersome.  It  is  on  this 
class  of  farms  that  dairying  some- 
times becomes  unprofitable  because 
the  soil  is  no  longer  productive.  One 
of  the  main  advantages  of  dairying, 
then — a  fertile  farm — has  been  lost. 

Such  cases  are  not  due  to  gross 
neglect  so  much  as  to  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge on  how  manure  must  be  hand- 
led to  secure  the  greatest  value  there- 
from. In  many  instances  the  larger 
portion  o,f  the  liquid  manure  is  allow- 
ed to  go  to  waste.   The  liquid  part  of 

Looking  Forward 
into  1918 

While  there  is  much  In 
the  way  of  uncertainty,  one 
tning  is  sure — close  as- 
sociation with  a  strong 
hank  having  a  stable 
policy  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you. 

This  bank  has  been  giv- 
ing dependable  service  to 
customers    for    nearly    69  g 
years. 

Take  up  with  one  of  our 
officers  now  the  advisabil- 
ity of  bringing  your  ac- 
count here. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 
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the  voidings  of  animals  contains  about 
one-half  the  total  fertilizing  value  of 
all  excretions.""  The  urine  usually  con- 
tains about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
nitrogen  and  four-fifths  of  the  total 
potassium,  but  only  a  trace  of  the 
phosphorus. 

The  supply  of  bedding  used  should 
be  sufficient  to  absoro  practically  all 
of  the  liquid  manure.  For  the  dairy 
cow  which  stands  in  the  stable  most 
of  the  time,  about  eight  pounds  of 
straw  per  day  will  be  required  to 
keep  her  well  bedded.  If  sufficient 
bedding  is  not  supplied  a  well  or  pit 
should  be  built  to  catch  the  liquid 
manure. 

Leaching  is  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  the  greatest  loss  in  dairy  farm 
manure.  Fermentation  affects  nitro- 
gen only,  but  all  fertilizing  ingredi- 
ents are  subject  to  leaching.  Not  in- 
frequently on  almost  constant  stream 
of  liquid  manure  may  be  seen  trick- 
ling from  the  barn  lot.  A  pool  of 
liquid  manure  in  one  corner  of  the 
lot  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  family 
health  as  well  as  a  source  of  large 
loss  in  fertility. 

The  New  Jersey  experiment  station 
reports  from  an  average  of  four  tests 
where  solid  manure  was  exposed  to 
weather  conditions  an  average  of  80 
days  during  spring  and  early  summer 
the  loss  in  organic  matter  was  36.4 
per  cent;  nitrogen,  37.6;  phosphorus, 
51.9,  and  potassium,  47.1.  In  these 
experiments  the  largest  losses  took 
place  during  the  summer  months  when 
weather  conditions  were  favorable  to 
rapid  fermentation. 

According  to  the  above  experiment 
station  the  manure  produced  by  a 
1,000-pound  dairy  cow  in  one  year  con- 
tains 117  pounds  of  nitrogen,  34 
pounds  of  phosphorus,  and  73  pounds 
of  potassium.  With  nitrogen  valued 
at  15c  per  pound,  phosphorus  at  8c, 
and  potassium  at  6c,  the  value  of  the 
manure  from  one  dairy  cow  for  a  year 
would  be  $24.65. 

Manure  exposed  from  January  to 
April  during  five  different  years  at  the 
Ohio  station  decreased  in  value  from 
$3.01  to  $1.85  per  ton — a  decrease  of 
38.6  per  cent.  If  the  manure  from  a 
dairy  cow  for  a  year  be  subjected  to 
a  similar  loss  it  would  amount  to 
$9.51.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  18c  per  hundred  pounds  on  the 
milk  of  a  cow  producing  5,000  pounds 
a  year.  Many  farmers  who  uncom- 
plainingly endure  the  manure  loss 
would  instantly  object  should  a  milk 
dealer  reduce  the  price  paid  for  milk 
18c  per  hundred. 

The  writer  has  often  noticed  the 
peculiar  odor  in  the  stable  after  it.  has 
been  closed  over  night.  He  has  also 
felt  the  penetrating  effect  of  ammonia 
when  removing  accumulated  manure 
from  horse  stables.  This  ammonia 
gas  contains  nitrogen  which  has  been 
set  free  by  hot  fermentation — the  re- 
sult of  a  group  qf  micro-organisms 
which  thrive  only  in  the  presence  of 
air. 

The  fermentation"  which  takes  place 
when  air  is  excluded  is  largely  putre- 
factive and  is  seldom  responsible  for 
loss  of  nitrogen.  Losses  from  fer- 
mentation, therefore,  may  be  best 
prevented  by  keeping  the  manure  mass 
tightly  compacted  so  that  air  is  ex- 
cluded. 

Russel  and  Richards  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  station  found  a  much  greater  loss 
from  a  combination  of  leaching  and 
fermentation  than  from  fermentation. 
Manure  stored  in  heaps  In  the  open 
yard  for  three  months  lost  20.5  per 
cent  organic  matter  and  24.4  per  cent 
nitrogen.  That  stored  under  shelter 
for  the  same  length  of  time  lost  7.5 
per  cent  organic  matter  and  6.9  per 
cent  nitrogen.  It  appears  from  the 
various  experiments  that  rain  is  the 
great  enemy  responsible  for  most  of 
the  loss  in  manure.  Measures  for 
preventing  losses  from  both  leaching 
and  fermentation  may  be  easily  com- 
bined. Leaching  may  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  manure  under  shelter;  hot 
fermentation  1b  raott  effectively  con- 


Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that  skims  absolutely  clean  at 
all  speeds.  All  other  separators  lose  considerable  cream  when 
turned  below  speed — admitted  by  leading  experiment  stations 
and  all  separator  manufacturers.  Average  loss  from  this  cause 
is  10  lbs.  of  butter  per  cow  per  year,  or  80,000,000  lbs.  in  the 
United  States  alone!  Sharpies  would  save  it  all ! — due  to  the 
wonderful  Suction-feed,  which  automatically  regulates  the 
milk-feed  so  as  to  insure  clean  skimming  whether  you  turn 
fast  or  slow. 

Sharpies  is  an  absolute  necessity  now — when  the  world  is 
clamoring  for  "more  fat."  It  is  the  only  separator  that  gets  all 
the  butter-fat  out  of  the  milk.  Prevent  waste  by  getting  a 
Sharpies — and  get  it  now,  while  you  can.  Ask  nearest 
Sharpies  dealer  to  explain  it. 
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SHARPLES 

famous  Suction 'Feed 
ft  "Skims  clean  at  any  Speed" 

Separator 


the  only  separator  that: 
— skims  clean  at  widely-varying  speeds 
i  — gives  cream  of  unchangingthickness — alljspeeds 
— has  just  one  piece  in  bowl — no  discs 
— skims  milk  faster  when  you  turn  quicker 
— has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling 

Made  and  guaranteed  practically 
forever  by  the  oldest  and  greatest 
separator  factory  in  America.  Over 
a  million  Sharpies  users !  See  your 
dealer  and  write  for  catalog  today 
— address  Department  104 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co. 

West  Chester  -  -  Pennsylvania 

Sharpies  Milkers— used  on  nearly  1,00, 000  cows  daily 
Branches:      Chicago      San  Francisco  Toronto 


'He  tarns  pretty 
alow  but  he  gets 
all  the  cream" 


trolled  by  keeping  the  manure  mass 
tightly  compacted.  A  cemented  pit 
constructed  so  that  a  wagon  may  be 
backed  into  it,  or  so  a  wagon  may  be 
pulled  in  and  out,  makes  the  most  de- 
sirable place  to  store  manure. 

Many  men  recommend  that  manure 
be  hauled  to  the  field  daily.  Besides 
being  impractical  as  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  this  method  is  not  as  ef- 
ficient as  storing  in  a  pit  at  certain 
seasons  of  tue  year.  During  the  hot 
dry  weather  of  July  and  August,  slow 
combustion  takes  place  very  rapidly 
in  all  organic  matter  directb  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  rapid 
loss  of  organic  matter  is  accompanied 
by  a  similar  loss  of.  nitrogen.  These 
losses  must  be  great  '  t  manure  spread 
and  left  exposed  during  the  hot 
months.  The  percentage  loss  of  these 
valuable  constituents  would  not  be 
nearly  so  great  in  fresh  manure  stored 
in  a  water-tight  pit. 

The  use  of  a  water-tight  concrete 
pit  can  not  he  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. J.  H.  Hill  of  Randolph 
county;  Indiana,  says  a  concrete  feed- 
ing floor  will  pay  for  its«lf  in  two 
years.  Brother  Leo,  manager  of 
Notre  Dame  University  farm,  says  a 
cemented  pit  or  feeding  floor  will  pay 
for  itself  in  one  year  if  kept  in  con- 
stant use. 

The  dairy  farmer's  responsibility 
does  not  end  with  the  proper  conser- 
vation of  the  manure  produced.  Be- 
fore deciding  upon  a  definite  system 
of  usage,  the  topography  of  the  farm, 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  time, 
method  and  rate  of  application  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

Most  of  the  manure  used  on  a  hilly 
farm  should  be  plowed  under  shortly 
after  spreading  except  that  applied  as 
a  top  dressing  to  hay  crops.  There 
is  too  much  danger  of  soluble  plant 
food  being  lost  througn  surface  drain- 
age to  take  chances  on  leaving  the 
manure  exposed  on  the  surface.  On 
level  or  undurlating  farms  the  manure 
may  ho  spread  as  made   with  little 


chance  of  loss,'  except  during  the  hot 
summer  months. 

The  rotation  practiced  has  consider- 
able influence  on  the  returns  secured 
from  manure.  At  the  Indiana  experi- 
ment station  six  tons  of  manure  ap- 
plied annually  on  corn  grown  con- 
tinuously on  the  same  land  has 
given  a  return  of  $1.02  in  increased 
value  of  crop  for  each  ton  of  manure 
applied  as  an  average  for  26  years. 
In  continuous  wheat  culture  an  annual 
application  of  four  tons  to  the  acre 
has  been  worth  1.42  per  ton.  In  a 
corn-wheat  rotation  the  same  amounts 
applied  to  the  respective  crops  has 
given  a  return  of  $1.79  per  ton.  Where 
half  the  above  amounts  of  manure 
were  applied  to  each  crop  the  return 
per  ton  of  manure  was  $2.40.  The  re- 
turns secured  depend  not  only  on  the 
crop  grown  but  on  the  rate  of  appli- 
cation. 

At  the  Ohio  station  manure  has 
been  applied  for  20  years  at  the 
rates  of  16  and  8  tons  per  acre,  half 
on  corn  and  half  on  wheat,  in  a  five- 
year  rotation  of  corn,  oats,  wheat, 
and  mixed  clover  and  timothy  for  two 
years.  The  16-ton  application  has 
given  an  increase  in  all  crops  to  the 
value  of  $2.52  for  each  ton  of  manure 
applied  and  the  eight-ton  application 
$3.07.  The  Pennsylvania  station  has 
secured  similar  results  from  different 
rates  of  application.  All  evidence 
available  shows  that  the  greatest  re- 
turns may  be  secured  from  manure: 
when  it  is  applied  in  rather  small  ap- 
plications. 

This  should  be  considered  by  the 
farmer  who  applies  most  of  the  ma- 
nure to  the  fields  near  the  barn  while 
the  back  fields  go  without.  A  better 
policy  would  be  to  spend  a  little  more 
time  hauling  it  to  the  back  fields  and 
get  an  increased  return  of  50  to  75c 
per  ton  by  so  doing. 

Frequent  light  application  are  bet- 
ter than  occasional  heavy  applications. 
When  heavy  applications  are  made, 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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This  New  Reo  Light  Four 
Is  a  Handsome  Motor  Car 


AT  THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW,  in  January,  the 
Reo  exhibit  was,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than 
ordinarily,  the  mecca  of  the  crowds. 

YOU'D  THINK,  PERHAPS,  that  at  the  national 
automobile  show,  and  especially  in  the  world's 
greatest  metropolis,  where  dealers  and  buyers  go 
to  see  what  is  latest  in  construction  and  design, 
that  the  ponderous  multi-cylinder  machines 
would  attract  the  most  attention. 

ON  THE  CONTRARY,  there  was  vastly  more 
interest  shown  in  the  types  of  cars  that  are 
designed  to  supply  that  great  American  need 
for  a  practical,  economical,  five -passenger  tour- 
ing car  or  three -passenger  roadster. 

THIS  YEAR,  more  than  ever  before,  buyers  are 
paying  less  attention  to  fads  and  more  to  prac- 
tical things.  More  to  cost  of  upkeep  than  to 
first  cost. 


AND  THIS  REO— this  new  Light  Four- 
out  above  all  the  rest. 


-stood 


IT  IS  SUCCESSOR  to  the  greatest  four-cylinder 
automobile  ever  built — that  wonderfully  effi- 
cient, wonderfully  sturdy  Reo  the  Fifth,  that  for 
eight  years  maintained  its  supremacy. 


THIS  IS  A  REFINEMENT  of  that  great  car. 
All  fundamentals  have  been  retained  and  every 
detail  has  been  refined  to  the  last  degree.  In 
a  word  this  latest  Reo  represents  all  that  has 
gone  before  and  just  that  much  more  of  Reo 
experience. 

THIS  IS  A  REAL  CAR— a  full  five-passenger 
Light  four.    Not  a  skimpy — not  a  little  four. 

IT  DOES  SEAT  FIVE  full  grown  adults— you 
don't  have  to  use  a  shoe  horn  to  get  them  in. 

BODY  DESIGN  IS  BEAUTIFUL— it  is  up  to  the 
minute  in  every  line  and  curve  and  in  every 
detail  of  upholstery  and  finish  and  appointments. 

IT  IS  JUST  THE  CAR  you  would  specify  if 
having  one  made  to  your  own  order. 

FOR  HERE  ARE  COMBINED  roominess  with 
economy  of  operation;  beauty  in  appearance 
with  sterling  mechanical  quality; 

AND  LOW  UPKEEP— that  quality  for  which 
Reos  have  always  been  famous. 

OUTPUT  IS  LTMITED— must  be  this  year,  for 
we  also  are  doing  our  part  to  assist  Uncle  Sam. 

SO  YOU'LL  HAVE  TO  HURRY.  Make  your  de- 
cision— see  your  Reo  dealer  and  place  your 
order  well  in  advance  of  the  time  you  will  want 
delivery  else  you  will  surely  be  disappointed. 

TODAY — won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


OOOOOOOOOO   Q  QOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQ   OOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOo  o  o  o  o  o  o  I 
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Combined  with  the 
Deseret  Farmer  and  Rocky  Mountain  Farming. 
Established  1904. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  In  the  postofflce  at 
Lehl,  Utah. 
Published  every  Saturday  by  the 
DESERET  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Lehl,  Utah. 

Subscription  price,  one  year.  ~   *J-00 

Canadian  and  Foreign  Postage  50  cents  a  year  extra- 
Building. 


Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, S.  E.  Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Palace 

Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
St.    Louis,  Globe-Democrat 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
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Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

A  good  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  report 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  did  such  splendid  work 
in  growing  beans  and  corn. 

ft  ft 

Keep  your  Liberty  Bonds.  Do  not  sell  them 
unless  it  is  imperative  that  you  should.  The 
v/ay  for  you  to  help  the  government  is  to  hold 
the  bonds. 


Put  away  some  ice  during  this  cold  spell. 
When  the  extreme  hot  days  of  summer  come 
again  a  little  ice  will  be  helpful  for  tne  conserving 
of  food.  Ice  is  a  very  nice  thing  to  have  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  it  cost  so  little. 

IS    W  -- 

Can  you  tell  how  much  mint  each  of  your 
cows  gave  during  1917.  Did  it  cost  you  more  for 
the  keeping  of  the  cow  than  you  would  have 
spent  for  the  milk  and  butter?  You  ought  to 
know — keep  a  record  this  year  and  find  out. 

is  m 

During  this  cold  spell  are  you  giving  proper 
attention  to  your  livestock.  Protection  for  ex- 
treme cold  will  save  feed.  The  loss  of  one 
animal  is  expensive.  For  your  profit  and  the 
animals  comfort  see  that  they  have  good  care 
during  the  winter. 

**  n 

To  secure  the  maximum  results  from  any 
tractor  the  one  in  charge  of  it  must  know  how 
to  run  it.  He  should  know  more,  he  should  be 
able  to  tell  what  is  the  trouble  when  it  does  not 
run.  Do  not  expect  to  get  the  best  results  un- 
less you  learn  all  about  any  tool,  implement, 
machine,  tractor  or  automobile. 

r  ?  m 

The  information  given  on  another  page  about 
the  regulations  by  the  Food  Administration  in 
regards  to  the  price  of  bran  and  other  mill  feeds, 
should  be  helpful  to  every  farmer  who  is  buying 
this  kind  of  feed.  You  ought  to  know  the  price 
of  wheat  in  your  community  and  the  price  of 
bran  can  be  easily  figured  from  this. 

*a  to 

There  is  no  question  about  the  business  ad- 
vantage which  goes  with  neat  stationery.  The 
name  of  your  farm  and  your  own  address,  well 
printed  on  your  letters  and  envelopes,  puts  you 
in  the  class  with  business  men,  and  always  at- 
tracts attention.  Use  a  pen  if  possible  in  writing 
letters  and  use  good  paper.  The  expense  of 
those  things  is  not  great,  but  the  profit  is  large. 


The  farm  is  hardly  keeping  up  with  the  times, 
that  is  without  a  gasoline  engine,  one  of  the 
greatest  labor  savers  that  has  ever  been  invented. 
A  handy  man  with  a  gasoline  engine  can  do  a  lot 
of  work  around  the  farm.  It  can  be  hooked  up 
to  run  various  kinds  of  machinery  and  take  the 
place  of  several  hired  hands. 

ft  » 

Parents  cannot  be  too  careful  of  the  kind  of 
company  their  children  keep.  Choice  companion- 
ship is  about  the  best  educational  method  a  boy 
or  girl  can  have.  Knowledge  and  study  have 
their  own  uses,  but  they  are  not  made  the  best 
of,  if  the  pupil  is  indifferent  as  to  his  company. 
It  makes  little  difference  how  studious  and  smart 
a  boy  is,  if  his  companions  are  low  in  conduct, 
language  and  opinion,  his  efforts  to  learn  will 
bear  no  fruit.  He  will  be  like  them.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  bad  companion  is  far  reaching. 
m  ft 

THE  SEED  SITUATION 

We  again  refer  to  the  question  of  seeds.  We 
want  to  impress  upon  every  one  of  our  readers 
the  importance  of  planting  the  best  possible  seed 
and  securing  it  just  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you 
nave  it  already  stored  away  so  much  the  better. 
Seed  corn  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  and  we 
are  now  using  a  great  deal  more  than  usual  in 
the  growing  of  corn  for  silage,  immediate  action 
should  be  taken  to  secure  what  you  need.  Test 
your  seed  for  germination,  you  should  not  take 
any  chances.  Seed  is  one  of  the  important  fac- 
tors for  increased  production. 

ft  ft 

THE   ROUND-UP  AT  LOGAN 

One  of  the  most  successful  Round-Ups  ever 
held  in  the  State  was  af  Logan  last  week.  The 
attendance  of  farmers  and  their  wives  was  given 
out  as  over  500. 

These  men  and  women  were  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  winning  the  war 
and  will  carry  this  message  to  their  homes. 

Conservation  and  production  were  emphasized 
in  the  lectures,  class  rooms  and  at  public  meet- 
ings where  leading  men  and  women  of  the  State 
took  part.  Such  gatherings  as  these  make  for 
better  agriculture  and  better  homes. 

ft  1* 

GIVE  THE  WOMEN  CREDIT 

Often  men  succeed  because  of  the  help  given 
them  by  their  wives,  but  they  are  not  always 
willing  to  give  the  credit  where  it  belongs. 

If  all  the  facts  in  the  case  were  known  most 
farmers  owe  much  of  their  success  to  the  man- 
agement and  good  judgment  of  their  wives.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  who  do  not  realize  just  how 
much  they  are  indebted  to  the  good  women  who 
preside  over  their  homes  and  see  that  they  are 
supplied  with  three  square  meals  a  day.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  men  folks  to  stop  occasional- 
ly and  take  stock  of  the  situation;  it  would  make 
them  more  appreciative.  Let  us  give  our  mothers, 
our  wives  and  our  daughters  due  credit  for  the 
share  they  bear  in  the  family's  welfare. 

Pa  ft 

KEEP  YOUR  BREEDING  STOCK 

Livestock  men  and  farmers  are  making  a  mis- 
Jake  by  sending  their  breeding  stock  to  market. 
To  many  brood  sows  have  been  slaughtered.  Too 
many  young  beef  cows  are  being  sacrificed.  This 
is  a  serious  condition  when  we  consider  the 
shortage  the  world  over. 

When  we  wake  up  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
worlds  supply  of  livestock  it  may  be  too  late  to 
get  a  supply  of  breeding  stock  unless  we  pay  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  have  been  selling  out 
for. 

One  prominent  authority  recently  said: 
"Without  sufficient  seed,  there  can  be  no  ade- 
quate crop  of  any  kind.  A  world  scarcity  and 
greatly  increased  needs  everywhere  for  all  animal 
products  can  have  but  one  meaning,  and  that  is 
sustained  market  prices  for  all  kinds  of  livestock 
during  the  war  and  for  years  after." 

n  m 

KEEP  THE  HOG  CLEAN 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  hog  prefers  a 
dirty  or  unclean  place  to  live  in. 
To  be  successful  with  hog    raising  requires 


something  more  than  a  mud  hole  and  a  stale  swill 
barrel.  It  requires  a  man  on  the  job  who  has  a 
keen  realization  of  the  need  of  good  care  and  the 
right  kind  of  feed.  To  permit  the  hogs  to  fre- 
quent a  wallow  made  by  the  seepings  from  the 
manure  heap,  to  feed  them  on  corn  exclusively 
and  make  them  drink  dish  water  from  the  kitchen, 
is  to  pave  the  way  for  sickness  and  disease.  The 
man  who  keeps  his  hogs  under  such  conditions 
should  not  be  surprised  if  they  succumb  to  the 
cholera  or  some  other  germ  disease  and  he  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  himself. 

ft  ft 

FARM   AND   LABOR  SURVEY 

It  is  no  small  task  that  has  been  undertaken 
by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latterday 
Saints,  to  make  a  farm  and  labor  survey  of  the 
state  at  the  request  of  state  officials. 

Our  government  has  asked  for  a  great  deal  of 
information  and  in  this  survey  it  will  be  secured. 

When  the  ward  teachers  of  the  Church  visit 
you,  asking  for  the  information  that  the  govern- 
ment desires  every  assistance  possible  should  be 
given  them.  Blank  reports  are  furnished  for 
every  farm,  to  properly  fill  them  out  is  all  that  is 
desired. 

The  information  obtained  will  be  used  by  the 
officials  to  help  in  any  way  possible.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  labor  required  will  be  made 
known  and  ever  effort  possible  will  be  made  to 

supply  it. 

ft'  ft 
KEEP  THE  HENS 

At  the  present  time  there  is  an  unusual  good 
market  for  poultry.  One  should  not  be  influenced 
to  sell  the  hens  that  are  or  will  be  laying  be- 
cause they  will  be  needed  to  produce  eggs  so 
that  our  poultry  products  can  be  increased  as 
the  government  has  asked.  The  chance  to  sell 
at  a  high  price  when  feed  is  costing  so  much  is 
often  given  as  the  reason  why  some  people  sell 
their  breeding  stock. 

A  number  of  times  this  mistake  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  when  we  have  sold  our 
breeding  stock  because  we  could  get  high 
prices. 

We  are  asked  to  double  the  number  of  chick- 
ens on  the  farm.  How  are  you  going  to  do  it? 
Eggs,  we  must  have  in  order  to  get  the  chickens. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  your  increased 
supply.  Makes  no  difference  whether  you  are 
going  to  use  the  old  hens  or  the  wooden  hen  to- 
do  the  hatching  now  is  the  time  to  get  busy. 
Plan  early  and  know  where  eggs  can  be  secured. 
We  'must  do  our  share  in  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  poultry. 

ft  ft 

LABOR-SAVING  ON  THE  FARM 

The  use  of  machinery  and  better  farming 
methods  will  help  the  labor  problem.  This  year 
we  are  asked  to  increase  production  with  a  pro- 
spective labor  shortage.  If  our  labor  is  proper- 
ly organized  here  in  Utah  we  believe  that  we 
will  be  able  to  solve  our  own  labor  problems. 

Make  a  study  of  your  farm  and  plan  how  labor- 
saving  machinery  or  implements  can  help  you. 
Co-operation  between  neighbors  in  the  purchase 
of  this  machinery  may  be  advisable. 

The  planning  of  your  work  and  the  system  you 
put  into  use  in  carrying  out  these  plans  will  great- 
ly help. 

The,  big  problem  is  to  save  labor  to  do  your 
work  better  in  order  to  save  time  and  man 
power. 

Efficiency  of  farm  labor  is  often  as  important  as] 
its  distribution.  Two  young  men  were  plowing 
clover  sod.  Each  had  two  horses  hitched  to  a 
14-inch  walking  plow.  It  was  heavy  plowing,: 
and  each  team  was  barely  able  to  plow  1M;  acres 
a  day.  One  morning  the  men  aecided  to  try  three 
horses  on  one  plow.  They  did  so  and  to  their 
great  surprise  one  man  and  three  horses  easily 
plowed  3  acres  per  day.  They  plowed  as  much 
as  two  men  and  four  horses  had  previously  done 
and  did  it  much  more  easily.  It  was  even  easier 
for  the  driver,  because  it  is  always  easier  to 
drive  a  team  that  is  not  overloaded.  The  new 
arrangement  released  one  man  and  one  horse  for 
other  work. 
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SATURDAY,  1-KBitUART  2,  1918. 


Tim  UTAH  FARMER 


Farm  Survey  to  Be  Made 


Our  government  is  making  a  farm 
survey  throughout  the  United  States. 
In  Utah  the  church  organizations  will 
be  used  to  make  the  survey  for  the 
government. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Simon 
Bamherger,  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  through 
its  regular  ward  teachers'  organi- 
zation, will  in  the  immediate  future 
make  a  survey  cf  farm  conditions  in 
the  State  of  Utah,  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, will  he  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  food  producing  industries 
of  the  state  for  the  coming  year. 

On  the  facts  as  ascertained  through 
this  survey  will  be  determined  the 
policy  of  many  industries  depending 
on  farm  production  for  their  exis- 
tence; and  of  several  state  and  fed- 
eral organization  which  have  to  do 
with  those  industries.  It  is  hoped,  too, 
that  the  farmers  tnemselves  will 
analyze  the  results  of  the  survey  care- 
fully, and  that  each  will  do  what  he 
can  to  remedy  any  danger  of  under- 
production in  one  line  of  foodstuff, 
and  of  overproduction  in  another,  that 
may  threaten. 

Th,e  needs  of  the  farms  for  laborers 
will  be  determined  in  the  survey  and 
just  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
various  kinds  of  livestock.  Any  tillable 
l<«nd  that  threatens  to  be  unproduc- 
tive this  year  will  be  reported,  in 
order  that  intelligent  effort  may  be 
made  to  bring  it  under  cultivation. 
It  will  be  ascertained  just  how  the 
d^aft  law  has  affected  the  farms,  and 
bow  it  will  affect  them  this  year;  what 
should  be  done  by  the  canning  indus- 
try to  assure  a  capacity  supply  of 
goods  for  canning;  whether  the  acre- 
age of  sugar  befets  will  be  sufficiently 
large  to  keep  the  factories  in  the 
state  busy;  whether  ar>y  tendency  is 
shown  on  tne  part  of  farmers  to  put 
their  land  in  crops  that  will  require  a 
minimum  of  labor,  and  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  counteract  such 
a  tendency  of  the  many  questions  to 
which  it  is  hoped  a  definite  answer 
may  be  obtained  when  the  survey  has 
been  completed. 

Every  Farm  in  the  State. 
The  survey  contemplates^  a  fairly 
exact  record  from  every  farm  in  the 
state,  to  be  taken  by  persons  working 
under  the  direction  of  officials  of  the 
Church.    It  is  designed  to  accomplish 
at  once  all  that  several  suggested  sur- 
veys could  accomplish,  and  thus  to 
avoid  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary 
work  and  duplication.    The  canning 
industry  for  example,  will  not  require 
any  other  survev.  *"  accurate  account 
will  be  obtained,  it  is  hoped  of  the 
livestock  industry  of  the  state,  thus 
doing  away  with  several  surveys  plan- 
ned of  that  industry.    Another  survey 
.  that  has  been  asked  for,  and  that  will 
be  unnecessary  if  this  one  is  com- 
i  pleted  satisfactorily,  is    that    of  the 
f  labor  situation  throughout  the  state; 

still  another  is  that  of  crop  produc- 
ption,  and  the  fact  will  be  determined 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED  LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
■bred  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
Bry.  If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
■them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
I  the  Lehi  Office. 


Firm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 
Atbwpt  th*  farmers'  big  questions; 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
•xpense?  How  can  I  Bavo  in  plant- 
las  potatoes?  How  malt  a  high 
PticmI  seed  go  farthest?  The  % 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

•olvea  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  ot>e  of  high  priced  seed. 
Meansi3to$50cTtraprolit  per  aero. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.   Saves  1  to  2 
btwhels  seed  per  acre.  Un' 
form  depth;  even 
•pan'njr.  Wo  make 
■  f  n  II.  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  S'einl 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Doubled 

BatemanM'Cg  Co. ,  Box~83  B,CrenIocI),  1 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


whether  the  farmers  in  any  one  section 
are  yielding  to  the  scarcity  of  labor 
by  failure  to  increase  crop  production 
as  requested  by  the  feder  1  govern- 
ment, and  as  is  necessary  throughout 
the  country  if  the  war  is  to  be  won. 
It  is  hoped  this  survey  will  take  the 
place  of  contemplated  action  by  the 
department  of  agriculture  working 
through  its  own  special  agents  In 
Utah  or  through  the  Agricultural  col- 
lege; by  state  officials,  including  the 
livestock  board  and  t'ie  industrial 
commission;  by  the  manufacturers  of 
Utah  dealing  in  foodstuff;  by  the  state 
council  of  defense — in  fact  by  any 
autnority  or  organization  dealing  with 
food  production  in  its  many  phases. 

Every  one  should  help  by  giving  a 
complete  and  accurate  answer  to  all 
questions. 

The  survey  is  for  the  help  of  the 
government.  No  individual  can  use 
the  information  only  for  the  help  of 
tne  nation. 


BEAN  AND  CORN 

PRIZES  AWARDED 

Last  spring  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  offered  a 
number  of  prizes  as  part  of  the  plan 
to  increase  and  conserve  food. 

The  details  of  the  work  was  in 
charge  of  their  field  secretary  Oscar 
A.  KIrkham. 

Moris  Gottfredson  of  Manti  won  the 
first  prize  for  corn  having  produced 
1080  pounds  of  corn  on  one  eighth  of 
an  acre  or  at  the  rate  of  154  bushels 
per  acre.   Hi-  prize  was  $25.00. 

Other  prizes  for  corn  crops  were 
awarded  as  follows:  Dean  Baum  of 
Timpanogas  ward,  Utah  stake,  $20 
for  a  yield  of  930  pounds;  Gilbert  G. 
Heaton,  of  Moccasin,  Kanab  stake, 
$15  for  862  pounds;  Bryant  Tingey  of 
Brigham,  $10  for  838  pounds;  Har- 
lan Boyer  of  Springville,  $5  for  770 
pounds;  Oakley  NoaKes  of  Spring- 
ville, $2.50  for  612  pounds;  Leonard 
Heaton  of  Moccasin,  $2.50  for  600 
pounds;  Thalman  Hasler  of  Provo, 
$2.50  for  450  pounds;  Mariner  Cox 
of  Bunkerville,  Nevada,  $2.50  for 
496%  pounds?  Clarence  Durant  of 
Pioneer  ward,  Utah  county,  $2.50  for 
496  pounds;  Albert  Anderson  of  Provo, 
$2.50  for  182  pounds;  Walter  Mann  of 
Brigham,  $2.50  for  100  dozen  ears. 
Winners  In  Bean  Contest. 

The  winners  in  the  bean  contest 
are  as  follows:  Charles  A.  Brown, 
Springville,  $25  for  447.6  pounds  on 
an  eighth  of  an  acre  or  land;  Vernal 
Facer  of  Brigham,  $20  f<  r  412  pounds; 
Walter  Toggant  of  Lewiston,  $15  for 
400  pounds;  Hyrum  Leavitt  of  Lewis- 
ton,  $10  for  385  pounds;  Jesse  Meldron 
of  Provo,  $5  for  325  pounds;  Leonard 
Hall  of  Paradise,  Utah,  $2.50  for  308 
pounds;  Lloyd  Forsgreen  of  Preston, 
Idaho,  $2.50  for  285  pounds;  Presley 
Timothy  of  Roosevelt,  $2.50  for  284.3 
pounds;  Irma  Hill  of  Payson,  $2.50  for 
284  pounds;  Reynolds  Harmer  of 
Springville,  $2.50  for  275  pounds; 
Othello  Bird  of  Spiingville,  $2.50  for 
274  pounds;  Joseph  Peery  Peart  of 
Richmond,  $2.50  for  266  pounds;  Glen 
Walter  of  Richmond,  $2.50  for  262 
pounds;  Richard  A.  Madsen  of  Utah 
county;  $2.50  for  260  pounds,  and 
Loa  Stevenson  of  Lewiston,  $2.50  for 
260  pounds. 

There  were  715  entries  in  the  con- 
test and  an  entire  yield  of  125,000 
pounds  of  bean's  and  43,000  pounds  of 
corn  was  gained.  About  30  stakes 
were  represented.  Navy  and  Mexican 
pinto  beans  were  planted  for  the  most 
part  and  Australian  flnt  corn. 

A  sum  of  $200  in  all  was  offered  by 
the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  general  board  for 
the  best  eighth  acre  of  corn  and  the 
same  of  beans  raised  by  a  boy  mem- 
ber of  the  association.  Later,  girls 
were  allowed  in  the  contest  with  the 
result  that  two  were  prize  winners. 

The  seed  was  for  the  most  part  dis- 
tributed personally  by  Mr.  Kirkham, 
assisted  by  Richard  Sloan,  the  two 
making  the  trips  to  the  various  dis- 
tricts by  automobile  and  also  giving 
instructions  to  the  boys  as  to  just  how 
the  crops  were  to  be  planted  and  culti- 
vated. In  addition  to  the  big  crop  of 
foodstuffs  raised  the  general  Y.  M.  M. 


Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 


The  Emerson  Foot-lift  Plow 
Both  levers  on  the  Emerson  Foot-lift  Plow  are  on  the 
right  hand  side.  The  powerful  high  left  foot-lift  enables 
the  operator  to  take  the  plow  from  the  hardest  ground  and 
with  the  opposite  motion  push  it  into  the  ground.  The  feet 
operate  the  plow,  leaving  the  hands  free  to  manage  the  team. 
The  frame  is  very  strong.  The  dust  proof  oil  tight  wheel 
bearings  insure  a  light  draft  and  long  life,  one  greasing  will 
do  fully  50  acres  of  plowing.  If  you  are  interested  in  plow- 
ing write  today  for  our  catalog. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


Murray,  Utah 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


I.  A.  board  believe  the  greatest  value 
of  the  contest  has  been  in  the  fact  that 
many  boys  have  for  tne  first  time  had 
the  entire  responsibility  of  cultivating 
a  tract  of  land  and  have  learned  the 
value  of  raising  foodstuffs. 

 o  

POULTRY    BREEDING  'TION'TS" 

Don't  breed  from  all  the  hens  you 
have,  unless  you  have  all  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  stock.  Select  the 
best  you  have  for  breeders. 

Don't  breed  from  any  male  or  fe- 
male that  has  ever  been  seriously 
sick. 

Don't  breed  from  immature  pullets 
or  pullets  that  have  been  laying  only 
a  few  months. 

Don't  breed  from  hens  or  pullets 
that  have  been  forced  for  egg  produc- 
tion in  winter. 

Don't  breed  from  pullets  at  all  if 
you  can  use  hens  instead. 

Don't  use  a  general-purpose 
cockerel  that  is  immature  or  less 
than  about  ten  months    old,    or  a 


00D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
|ff  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
.  fill.  Buy  and  test.    Return  if 
l»not  O.  K. — money  refunded 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 

  '  and  your  neighbors' addresses. 

H.^SHUMWAY,     Rockford.  Illinois 

Mediterranean-class  male  less  than 
nine  montbs  old. 

Don't  force  the  hens  before  or  dur- 
ing breeding  season. 

Don't  neglect  to  feed  green  food 
and  sprouted  oats. 

Don't  expect  a  lazy,  shiftless,  un- 
naturally-fed hen  to  produce  strong 
vigorous  chicks. 

Don't  forget  that  tne  male  is  moro 
than  half  the  flock. — Poultry  Depart 
ment.  University  of  Nebraska. 
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HOW  TO  SAVE  WHEAT 

Here  are  some  ways  to  save  wheat. 

Corn  Meal  Muffins. 
1  cup  milk  or  water  (8  oz.). 
1 1-3  cup  flour      1-3  oz.) 
Two-thirds  cup  corn  meal  (3  1-3  oz.) 
1  to  2  tablespoonful  fat  (%  oz.). 
1  to  2  taoiespoonful  sugar  (y2-l  oz.) 
1  egg  (2  oz.). 

4  teaspoonful  baking  powder  (y2 
oz.). 

%  teaspoonful  salt  (1-8  oz.).  » 

Method  1 — Mix  liquid,  egg  and 
melted  fat,  add  dry  ingredients  well 
mixed. 

Method  2 — Scald  corn  meal  with 
hot  liquid,  add  egg,  melted  fat  and 
dry  ingredients.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
over  25-30  minutes. 

Approximate  cost  made  (with 
water),  11c. 

Approximate  cosu  made  with'milk), 
13c. 

Number  of  muffins,  8. 

Oatmeal  Muffins. 

'  %  cup  milk  or  water  (4  oz.). 
1  cup  cooked  oatmeal  or  rolled  oats. 

1  egg  (2  oz.). 

2  tablespoonsful  fat  (1  oz.). 
IV2  cups  flour. 

2  tablespoons  sugar  (1  oz.). 
y2  teaspoonful  salt  (1-8  oz.;. 
4  teaspoonsful  baking  powder  (% 
oz.). 

Cook  oatmeal,  using  one  part  oat- 
meal to  two  parts  water.  A  larger 
proportion  of  water  makes  too  soft  a 
mush  and  gummy  muffins.  Mix 
liquid,  oatmeal,  egg  and  melted  fat. 
dry  ingredients.  Ba'te  in  a  moderate 
oven.  Bake  25-30  minutes.  Left 
over  oatmeal  could  be  used  for  this. 

Approximate  cost  with  water  13c. 

Appriximate  cost  with  milk,  15.5c. 

Number  of  muffins,  10-12. 

Thesa  will  be  moist  but  have  a 
nutty  "flavor  wnich  is  very  desirable. 
Oatmeal  Muffins  No.  2. 

iy2  cups  milk  (12  oz.). 

2  eggs  (4  oz.). 

2  tablespoonsful  fat  (1  oz.).  * 
2  tablespoonsful  sugar  (1  oz.). 

1  teaspoonful  salt  (%  oz.). 

2  cups  rolled  oats  (5%  oz.). 
1  cup  flour  (4  oz.). 

4  teaspoonsful  baking  powder  (1 
oz.). 

Pour  milk  over  oats  and  let  it  soak 
half  and  hour.  Add  eggs  and  melted 
fat.  Add  to  dry  ingredients,  which 
have  been  sifted  together.  Bake  25- 
30  minutes. 

Appromiate  cost  (made  with  milk), 
25c. 

Makes  Vi  muffins. 

These  are  a  little  richer  and  have  a 
finer  texture. 

Rye  Bread  Made  Into  Rolls. 

4  cups  rye  flour. 

1  teaspoonful  salt. 

1  tablespoonful  fat. 

6  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 

1%  cups  milk. 

Sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  milk  and 
melted  shortening.  Knead  on  planed 
board,  put  in  greased  pan.  Allow  to 
rise  in  a  warm  place  20-25  minute3. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  45  minutes. 

Approximate  cost,  22.6c. 

Makes  20  ro..s. 

Rye  and  Corn  Meal  Bread. 

3  cups  rye  flour. 
1  cup  corn  meal. 

1  teaspoonful  salt. 

fi  teaspooonsful  baking  powder. 

1  tablespoonful  sugar. 

2  tablf:Hpoonsful  fat. 

1%  cups  milk,  or  milk' and  water. 

Sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  liquid 
;md  melted  shortening.  Beat  well, 
put  in  greased  pan.  Let  stand  in  a 
warm  place  20-30  minutes.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  50  minutes.  This 
dough  may  be  baked  quickly  as 
muffins  if  desired. 

 0  

"Nothing  in  the  world  Is  so  good  as 
usefulness.  It  binds  your  fellow  crea- 
tures to  you,  and  you  to  them;  it 
lends  to  the  Improvement  of  your  own 
character;  and  it  gives  you  real  im- 
portance in  society,  much  beyond 
what  any  .artificial  station  can  be- 
stow."— Benjamin  Brodle. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  OATMEAL7 

Do  you  know  that  oatmeal  makes 
delicious  puddings  .and    other  good 

hings? 

Of  course,  you  know  it  is  a  good 
breakfast  food,  but  it  is  even  better 
fixed  up  for  dinner  or  supper.  It 
makes 

Excellent  Puddings 
Wholesome  Bread  and  Cookies 
An  Appetizing  Soup  for  a  Cold  Day 
A  Baked  Dish  for  Dinner  in  Place  of 
Meat. 

To  cook  oatmeal,  stir  slowly  2V2 
cups  of  rolled  oats  into  five  cu.13  of 
boiling  water  which  has  in  it  2  tea- 
spoons of  salt.  Cook  for  one  hour  or 
over  night  in  a  double  boiler  or  iire- 
less  cooker.  This  will  serve  the 
people.  If  you  want  it  for  two  meals, 
cook  twice  the  amount  to  save  time 
and  fuel. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Try  one  when  you  have  a  light  din- 
ner or  supper. 

Oatmeal  Betty  or  Brown  r-udding. 

2  cups  cooked  oatmeal,  4  apples  cut 
up  small,  14  cup  raisins,  y2  cup  sugar, 
%  teaspoon  cinnamon,  2  cups  cooked 
oatmeal,  y2  cup  molasses,  y2  cup 
raisins. 

Mix  and  bake  for  one-half  hour. 
Serve  hot  or  cold.  Any  dried  or 
fresh  fruits,  dates,  or  ground  peanuts 
may  be  used  instead  of  apples.  Either 
will  serve  five  people. 

Scotch  Soup. 

With  bread  and  dessert  it  is  enough 
for  lunch  or  supper. 

2,y2  quarts  water,  1%  cup  rolled 
oats,  5  potatoes  cut  in  small  pieces,  2 
onions,  sliced,  2  tablespoons  flour,  2 
tablespoons  iat. 

Boil  the  water  and  add  the  oatmeal, 
potato,  and  onion,  y2  taolespoon  of 
salt  and  y2  teaspoon  pepper.  Cook 
for  one-half  hour.  Brown  the  flour 
with  the  fat  and  add  to  the  soup.  Cook 
until  thick.  One  cup  of  tomato  adds 
to  the  flavor.  Serves  five  people. 
Oatmeal  Bread. 

Is  delicious  with  all  meals — try  it. 

1  cup  milk  or  water,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  iy2  cups  wheat  flour,  1-3  yeast 
cake,  1  cup  rolled  oats. 

bcald  the  liquid,  add  sait  and  pour 
over  the  oats,  cool  half  an  hour,  add 
the  yeast  mixed  witu  14  cup  luke- 
warm water,  and  the  flour.  Knead 
and  let  rise  until  double  the  size. 
Knead  again  and  let  rise  in  the  pan 
until  the  size  is  doubled.  Batce  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  50  minutes.  Makes 
one  loaf  weighing  1%  pounds. 
Spiced    Oatmeal  Cakes. 

The  whole  family  will  like  these, 
and  they  are  easily  made. 

1%  cups  nour,  y2  cup  cooked  oat- 
meal, %  cup  sugar,  %  cup  raisins,  % 
teaspoon  soda,  %  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  y2  teaspoon  cinnamon,  3 
tablespoons  fat,  %  cup  molasses. 

Heat  the  molasses  and  fat  to  boil- 
ing. Mix  with  all  the  other  materials. 
Bake  in  muffin  pans  for  30  minutes. 
This  makes  12  cakes. 

Especially  crisp  and  good  as  well 
as  cheap  are 

Scotch  Oat  Crackers 

2  cups  rolled  oats,  %  cup  milk,  % 
cup  molasses,  \y2  table -poons  fat,  % 
teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Grind  or  crush  the  oats  and  mix 
with  the  other  materials.  Roll  out  in 
a  thin  sheet  and  cut  in  squares.  Bake 
for  20  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Makes  3  dozen  cracners. 

Instead  of  meat,  cook  this  appetiz- 
ing dish  for  your  family. 

Baked  Oatmeal  and  Nuts. 

2  cups  cooked  oatmeal,  1  cup  crush- 
ed peanuts,  %  cup  milk,  1  teaspoon 
vinegar,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  2%  tea- 
spoons salt. 

Mix  together  and  bake  in  a  greased 
pan  15  minutes.    This  is  enough  for' 
five  people. 

Oatmeal  is  a  good,  Inexpensive, 
nutritions  food. 

 o  

BANG! 

"Did  you  know  that  the  First  Na- 
tional bank  had  busted?" 
"Yes;  I  heard  the  report." 


•SEPARATORS 


|More  Profit! 

WITH  THE 

VEGA 

Cream 
Separator 

Simplicity  of  Construc- 
tion makes  the  VEGA 

TROUBLE  PROOF 
DUST  PROOF 

FOOL  PROOF 

A  more  sturdy,  reliable,  simple  and  highly  efficient  cream 
separator  than  the  VEGA  so  honest  in  price  and  quality,  so  per- 
fect in  material,  construction  and  finish  has  never  been  on  the 
market. 

The  Vega  presents  the  biggest  value  ever  offered  in  cream 

separators. 

"The  Separator  with  the  Trouble  left  out." 

Buy  a  Vega  and  you  will  be  satisfied. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH  IDAHO 
SAVE  


WYOMING 


NEVADA 
 MONEY 


THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM 


Here  is  the  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  grading:  roads,  terracing  and  levee  building. 
DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 

by  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  48 
States.  Gives  satisfaction  whereverused. 
Docs  the  work  of  50  men.   Does  it  quick.' 

Simple— Practical— Efficient 

All  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  requirement.  Write  forcatalogandlistof  users  near  you  free. 

0WENS80R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 


LEFT-OVER  RICE 

Although  rice  has  remarkable  food 
value,  it  has  little  individual  taste, 
and  so  takes  on  the  flavor  of  the  dish 
with  which  it  is  combined.  This 
quality  makes  rice  an  excellent  found- 
ation for  milk  and  cheese  dishes,  or 
combination  with  meat,  chicken  and 
fish  in  stews.  Rice  can  be  combined 
with  any  vegetable,  made  into  a 
variety  of  desserts,  used  to  thicken 
soups  or  mixed  wita  wheat  flour  or 
cornmeal  in  bread  making.  Even  a 
spoonful  left  over  can  be  stirred  into 
bread,  mixed  in  chicken  stuffing  or 
dropped  in  the  soup  pot.  Left-over 
rice  may  be  browned  in  fat  for  break- 
fast or  made  into  cakes  by  adding  an 
egg,  a  little  milk,  flour  to  thicken  and 
a  teaspoon  of  baking  powder.  These 
rice  cakes  are  delicious  with  syrup. 
Rice  Cornbread. 

Cooked  rice  can  be  used  in  any  corn- 
bread  dough.  It  adds  lightness  to  the 
bread.  From  the  rice  growers  of 
-ouisiana  comes  this  recipe  for  rice 
cornbread. 

3  eggs,  1  pint  milk,  \y2  cups  boiled 
rico,  1%  cups  cornmeal,  2  teaspoons 
fat,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder. 

Beat  eggs  very  lie;ht,  add  milk,  and 
other  materials.  Boat  hard  and  bake 
in  shallow  greased  pan  in  hot  oven. 
Rice  Hash. 
.  Put  In  a  pan  one  cup  each  of  boil- 
ed rice,  cooked  meat  cut  fine,  and  hot 
water.  Season  witii  one  teaspoon 
each  of  salt,  chile  pepper,  and  chop- 
ped onion.   Boll  fifteen  minutes. 


Baked  Hash  of  Rice  and  Meat 

Put  in  a  stew-pan  one  cup  each  ot 
chopped  meat,  cooked  rice  and  milk;^ 
two  tablespoons  of  fat,  one  teaspoon} 
of  salt,  one-fourth  of  a  teaspoon  of 
pepper.  Stir  for  one  minute,  then  ad<H 
a  well  beaten  egg.  Turn  the  hash  in- 
to  a  baking  dish  and  bake  twentw 
minutes. 

Roast  Goose  or  Duck  Stuffing. 

Four  onions,  four  apples,  fouri 
leaves  each  of  sage  and  thyme;  frn 
these  in  two  tablespoons  of  fat  tiu 
brown;  add  boiled  rice  until  of  a  de- 
si  red  stiffness.  Season  with  saltj 
pepper  and  cayenne. 

Codfisii  Balls  with  Rice 

One  pint  of  codfish,  two  pints  of 
potatoes,  one  cup  of  boiled  rice,  one 
tablespoon  of  fat,  two  beaten  eggj 
three  teaspoons  of  milk.  Mix  togethi 
and  make  into  balls  and  fry  in  deeffi 
fat.    Serve  hot. 

Rice  Stew. 

Hoil  together  one  can  of  English 
peas,  one-balf  cup  of  rice,  one  tea- 
spoon of  salt,  pepper  to  taste,  one 
tablespoon  of  fat,  and  one  cup  of 
swoot  milk.  Thicken  with  flour. 
Serve  very  hot  in  n  hot  dish.  Cover 
the  top  with  grated  cheese  before 
sending  to  the  tabie. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  Is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  In  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 
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HOW   TO   SAVE  FOOD. 
Vegetables. 

Use  more  vegetables  and  potatoes. 
Make  fruits  and  vegetables  into 
salads  and  attractive  dishes.  Feature 
vegetable  dinners  and  vegetable 
salads  of  all  kinds.  Encourage  the 
use  of  cheese  with  salads.  We  have 
a  great  surplus  of  vegetables  and 
they  can  be  used  by  substituting 
them  for  staples  so  the  staples  most 
needed  will  be  saved. 

Milk. 

Use  it  all.  Economize  on  milk  and 
cream  except  for  cnildren.  Serve 
buttermilk.  Serve  cottage  cheese 
regularly  in  varying  forms;  it  is  es- 
pecially nutritious.  Use  skimmed 
milk  in  cooKing.  A  great  quantity 
of  it  goes  to  waste  in  the  country. 
Use  chooef,  erenerallv.  The  children 
must  have  whole  milk,  therefore,  re- 
duce use  of  cream. 

F„ts. 

Serve  as  few  fried  dishes  as  possi- 
ble so  as  to  save  both  butter  and  lard 
and  in  any  event  use  v  getaole  oils 
for  frying,  that  is,  olive  oil,  cotton 
seed  oil,  vegetable  oil  compounds, 
etc.  They  are  equally  good.  Serve 
all  butter  in  standard  pats  for  guests 
and  employes.  A  butter  pat  machine 
promotes  economy.  Trim  all  coarse 
fats  from  meats  beiore  cooking  and 
sell  the  waste  fats  to  the  soap  mak- 
er, thereby  increasing  supply  of  soap 
and  glycerine.  We  are  short  of  soap 
fats  ,as  our  supplies  of  tropical  oils 
for  soap  making  are  much  reduced. 
Do  not  waste  soap. 

 o  

EAT  THE  CHtnP  ROOSTER 
It  is  good  farm  economy  to  eat  the 
rooster.    For  roasting  of  course  the 
ousekeeper  wants  a  good  fat  hen. 
ut  for  chicken  dishes  that  call  for 
low  cooking  let  the  rooster  go  into 
e  pot.    He  is  full  of    meat  and 
Bivory,  nutritious  juices.    Slow  cook- 
r  and  the  right  seasoning  will  con 
t^e  low  priced  rooster  into  dishes 
that  are  universally    liked — there  is 
pot  pie  and  chicken  stew  and  a  host 
of  others.    If  a  rooster  that    is  not 
wanted  for  dinner  is  "eating  his  head 
off"  in  tne  barn  yard,  can  him  for 
future  use  and  save  tn     stock  for 
soup. 

Chicken  "Pilau". 
The  roster  is  the  foundation  for  that 
famous  dish  of  chicken  and  rice 
which  the  French  call  "Pilau".  The 
combination  has  remained  an  Ameri- 
can favorite  through  all  tbe  changes 
of  spelling.  The  i  iorida  boys,  who 
love  concoct  this  stew  when  camping 
In  the  woods,  call  it  Perlew."  Make 
it  by  boiling  the  chicken  until  the 
meat  comes  off  the  bone.  Season 
well,  and  add  enougn  rice  to  thicken 
the  stew.  Cook  until  the  rice  is  soft. 
The  stew  should  be  thicK  enough  to 
eat  with  a  fork. 

This  stew  served  with  a  green  salad 
or  stewed  fruit  makes  a  complete 
meal,  as  the  rice  takes  the  place  of 
bread.  The  Spanish,  who  are  very 
'■l  of  t 'lis  chicken  and  rice  com- 
bination, add  pimientos  just  before  re- 
moving the  stew  Irom  the  fire,  and 
the  stew,  when  served  ,is  a  complete 
one-piece  dinner. 

 o  

HELPFUL  HINTS 
A  roll  of  adhesive  tape    such  as 
doctors  use  to  hold  a  wound  together 
s  one  of  the  most  useful  things  I 
ive  around  my  house.    It  is  better 
r  mending  a  rent  in  heavy  goods 
an  tailor's  tissue,  always  ready  to 
end  a  hole  in  the  baby's  doll,  the 
bbers,  rain  coats,  books,  and  it  will 
"gest  several  other    uses    if  you 
it  near  at  hand. 

*   *  * 

freshen    corduroy — In  making 
corduroy  dress  I  found  it  so 
ly  wrin«.jed  that  I  could  do  nothing 
th  the  skirt.    I  turned  it  and  rub- 
d  it  on  the  wrong  side  with  a  damp 
oth,  preparatory  to  making  an  at- 
mpt  to  press  it;  but  discovered  it 
as  so  smooth  it  did  not  need  press- 
T  hung  it  up  to  dry,  and  it  still 
ks  like  new,  two  months  later. 
'.A  *  * 

To  Clean  Jewelry— Jewelry  of  all 
nds  can  be  beautifully  cleaned  by 
ashing  in  soapsuds,  to  which  a  few 
ops  of  ammonia  have  been  added, 
ake  off  the  water,  and  lay  in  a  box 
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of  sawdust  to  dry.  A  simple  as  this 
Bounds,  it  is  the  best  way  to  clean 
pins,  chains,  or  any  jewelry,  as  it 
leaves  no  marks  or  scratches. 

*  *   4'  f 

To  cook  canned  peas  so  they  will 
taste  like  fresh  ones  try  boiling  with 
a  small  onion.  The  onion  taste  can- 
not be  detected. 

*  »  * 

Better  Baked  Potatoes— When  baking 
potatoes  place  them  in  a  tightly 
covered  pan  or  baking  dish  and  they 
will  bake  quickly  without  forming  a 
hard,  thick  crust  as  they  do  when 
placed  on  the  gate, 

*  *  * 

For  Lemon  Pies — When  making  le- 
mon pies,  quarter  the  lemon,  remove 
seeds  and  run  through  the  food  chop- 
per—rind and  all.  By  this  method 
there  will  be  twice  the  amount  of 
juice  and  the  rind  will  impart  a  de- 
licious flavor  to  the  pies. 

 o  

TREES   FOR  SHADE 

Shade  trees  do  not  always  have  the 
consideration  that  they  deserve.  The 
farm  home  always  has  a  vacant  ap- 
pearance without  trees.  They  shade 
the  home  grounds  and  protect  the 
home  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun;  they  check  and  deflect  the  chill- 
ing winter  winds;  they  impart  mois- 
ture to  dry  parching  winds.  Trees 
properly  placed  on  the  home  grounds 
emphasize  and  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  buildings;  they  give  the  farm- 
stead a  homelike  appearance  that  can- 
not be  had  without  them. 

The  kind  of  shade  trees  best  suited 
to  your  conditions  may  not  be  suit- 
able for  your  neighbors.  One  should 
study  his  conditions  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  adaptations  of  certain 
trees  if  possible.  Still  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  mistake  in  tree  planting. 
The  important  thing  is  to  plant  trees. 

Some  people  prefer  both  shade  and 
fruits.  This  is  not  a  had  plan  if  one 
has  limited  space.  But  farmers  who 
have  plenty  of  land  for  orchard,  nuts, 
vines,  etc.,  will  generally  find  it  best 
to  plant  hardy  trees  suitable  for  shade 
only  in  his  yard  rather  than  try  to 
combine  utility  with  beauty.  Pecan, 
hickory,  walnut  and  a  few  other  trees 
make  most  excellent  shade  as  well  as 
bear  nuts,  but  they  are  slow  growers 
and  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  it 
is  not  better  to  plant  trees  that  grow 
fast  and  soon  supply  shade  and  other 
protection,  rather  than  try  to  com- 
bine nuts  and  shade.  That  is  a  ques- 
tion each  should  consider  and  settle 
for  himself. 

There  are  a  number  of  hardy,  beau- 
tiful and  useful  trees  which  may  be 
selected  to  plant  near  our  homes. 
Most  every  home  owner  has  his  pref- 
erence and  none  other  will  please  him 
quite  so  well. 

The  elms  are  very  pretty,  generally 
hardy  and  grow  comparatively  fast. 
The  American  Elm  has  been  popular 
since  the  first  settlers  came  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Indians  had  many  traditions 
concerning  the  elm,  and  as  history 
readers  remember,  William  Penn 
made  one  of  his  farm  us  treaties  under 
a  great  elm  near  Philadephia,  said 
to  he  "the  only  treaty  never  sworn  to 
and  never  broken." 

There  are  several  species  of  elms 
attractive  and  useful  for  adorning 
home  grounds. 

The  maples  are  among  our  most 
attractive  trees.  They  are  much  more 
common  farther  north  than  in  the 
Southwest,  still  they  may  be  found  in 
many  yards  and  on  lawns.  They  grow 
fast  and  are  comparatively  hardy,  al- 
though, maple  scale  soemtimes  gives 
trouble.  Silver  maple  with  its  shin- 
ing, lobed  leaves  and  symmetrical 
branches  is  well  worth  considering. 
Sugar  maple,  red  maple.  Norway  ma- 
ple are  others  are  grown. 

Box-elder  is  very  closely  related  to 
the  maples.  It,  botanlcally  speaking, 
belongs  to  the  same  family,  Acer.  It 
makes  a  dense,  heavy,  cool  shade,  as 
its  habit  of  growth  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  When  left  it  produces  a  very 
dense,  heavy  head  and  has  an  enor- 
mous leaf  surface. 

The  poplars  are  preferred  by  some. 
They  grow  very  fast  and  soon  become 
useful,  but  in  some  trying  climates 
and  on  thin  or  shallow  soils  may  soon 
fail.    The  Lomhardy  has  a  very  tall 
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habit  of  growth  and  properly  placed 
gives  grace  and  emphasis  to  the 
home.  However,  in  old  age  they 
present  a  rather  pathetic  appearance, 
as  the  branches  die  and  the  tree  be- 
comes "straggling."  The  Carolina 
poplar  has  a  more  dense  head  and  is 
better  for  shade. 

The  oaks  are  very  desirable  as  a 
general  rule.  There  are  many  of 
them,  all  of  them  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  durable,  attractive  and  long- 
lived.  For  shade  and  beauty  and 
strength  in  setting  they  are  very  de- 
sirable for  the  yard  or  lawn.  The 
oaks  will  give  satisfaction. 

Some  prefer  one  or  more  evergreen 
trees  for  the  green  effect  during  win- 
ter. For  this  reason  the  holly  is  one 
of  the  prettiest.  It  does  not  thrive 
over  a  very  wide  area,  as  it  requires 
good  soil,  a.  moist  climate  and  a  tem- 
perate atmosphere.  The  magnolia  is 
also  very  desirable  where  it  can  be 
grown.  Its  large  showy  blossoms 
have  often  been  admired  and  our 
Southland  praised  because  of  them. 
The  cedar  is  far  from  being  undesir- 
able, yet  it  is  often  the  host  of  the 
cedar  rust  fungus  which  is  likely  to 
attack  the  apple.  For  this  reason  it 
should  not  be  planted  near  the  or- 
chard. 

There  are  many  other  trees,  such  as 
the  scycamore,  the  cottonwood,  the 
mulberry,  the  catalpa,  the  black  lo- 
cust that  are  worthy  of  consideration. 


YOU  AND  I 

Need  pork  to  win  the  war 
Our  government  will  give  us  a  square 
deal. 

Let's  breed  more  sows. 

 o  

THE  POTATO. 

In  making  a  survey  of  the  products 
markets  it  is  a  very  noticeable  factor 
that  the  highest  prices  usually  pre- 
vail where  the  product  must  be  had  in 
the  largest  quantity  and  most  espec- 
ially so  with  the  potato.  Idaho  has 
gained  a  great  reputation  for  her  po- 
tatoes and  I  am  sure  a  great  many  of 
our  Utah  soils  are  able  to  produce  po- 
tatoes of  equally  good  quality  and  in 
the  rotation  system  of  our  present 
crops  of  hay,  sugarbeets  and  grain 
the  potato  fits  in  very  nicely,  and  if 
grown  every  season  instead  of  a  hit 
and  miss  plan,  I  am  sure  we  will  find 
them  equally  remunerative  to  any 
other  crop  we  raise. 

The  past  four  seasons  we  have 
planted  an  average  of  20  acres  and 
have  had  very  good  success. 

Of  course  the  time  has  come  when 
it  is  most  necessary  to  do  the  job  in 
a  modern  way. 

We  find  deep  plowing  and  frequent 
surface  cultivation  with  a  moderate 
amount  of  irrigation  to  be  most  es- 
sential on  our  soiis.  The  tuber  must 
be  grown  with  soil  covering  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  an  average  temper- 
ature and  that  the  moisture  supply 
will  not  vary  too  much;  as  when  we 
begin  irrigation  we  cannot  allow  the 
potatoes  to  become  too  dry  again  at 
any  time  during  their  growth.  Great 
care  must  be  given  to  selection  of 
seed,  treatment,  etc.,  with  the  proper 
machinery  used.  Practically  all  hand 
labor  is  supplanted  by  the  horse. 

At  harvest  time  and  perhaps  a  late 
weeding  are  the  only  times  we  must 
rely  on  hand  work  and  even  the  har- 
vest is  made  easy  with  a  digger  and 
sorter;  as  on  our  farm  this  season  six 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 
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Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
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Standard   Sewing  Machines 
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We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up 
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makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
your  wants. 
WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
Scissors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing  machine 

free   upon  request. 
159  So.  State  St.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

"More  Potatoes1' 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ao 
curate,    A  simple,  srronr. 
durable  machine.  Wr4t« 
for  CAT  A  LO  G,  prl'-e.  ettv 
A.  J.  l'LATT.  MFR. 
BOS  O  STiaU-LN'G.iLL. 


men  were  able  to  sort  and  sack 
000  pounds  daily. — Wm.  C.  Parke. 
Box  Elder  Farm  Bureau  News. 
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Beet  Top  Silage 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

factory.  One  reason  is  the  great 
waste.  If  the  weather  is  dry  and 
warm  the  tops  dry  out  and  the  crown 
gets  hard  and  the  sheep  tramp  them 
in  the  dust  hunting  for  the  gree  1  tops 
underneath.  If  the  ground  is  wet  the 
largest  part  of  the  feed  is  tramped 
into  the  mud.  Sheep  like  the  green 
tops  best.  If  they  eat  too  much  of 
them,  especially  lambs,  it  scouts  them 
and  some  years  we  have  sustained 
very  heavy  losses. 

When  tne  tops  are  hauled  off  the 
field  the  ground  can  be  plowed  at 
once,  which  is  a  big  advantage  in  this 
country  where  the  seasons  are  short. 
The  silage  can  then  be  fed  in  the 
winter  when  feed  is  most  scarce  and 
eliminate  the  danger  of  the  lambs 
getting  too  much  or  wasting  the  tops. 
Tne  tops  are  moist  ana  the  crowns 
soft.  Horses,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
are  fond  of  them  as  when  green. 
They  are  just  the  thing  for  calves.  We 
are  feeding  about  twenty  calves,  ages 
varying  from  weanlings  to  yearlings 
and  giving  them  all  they  will  eat  of 
beet  tops  and  alfalfa.  They  eat  about 
two  pounds  of  beet  tops  to  one  of  hay 
and  are  doing  well.  I  am  sure  they 
are  doing  much  better  than  if  they 
had  double  the  hay  and  no  tops.  We 
have  not  fed  much  silage  to  iue  sheep 
yet  as  we  intend  to  keep  the  silage  for 
the  sheep  when  the  beet  pulp  is  all 
fed.  We  have  five  or  six  hundred 
tons  of  silage  in  the  pit  and  have  no 
fear  that  it  will  not  keep  as  long  as 
we  need  it.  Dr.  Henderson  of  the 
State  University  was  here  and  examin- 
ed the  silo  and  said  it  was  in  good 
shape.  There  is  no  waste  on  either 
the  bottom  or  the  top.  The  silage 
does  not  freeze.  Even  the  tops  left 
out  in  the  calf  manger  seem  not  to  be 
frozen  any  more  than  those  fresh  from 
the  silo.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying 
two  tons  of  beet  top  silage  is  worth 
as  much  as  one  ton  of  alfalfa  hay.  I 
have  heard  of  some  that  were  siloed 
with  straw  mixed  with  the  tops  and 
was  told  by  the  man  who  is  feeding 
them  that  the  tops  in  our  silo  has 
kept  much  better  than  the  ones  mix- 
ed with  straw. 

Hope  I  nave  made  myself  clear. 
When  we  start  to  feed  our  sheep  we 
shall  inform  Mr.  Jones,  Federal  Sugar 
Expert,  Salt  Lake,  who  will  come  up 
to  see  how  it  has  kept. 

Dated  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  January 
15th,  1918. 


one  day.  I  consider  a  good  ration  of 
silage  per  day  per  head,  when  fed 
with  straw,  pea  straw  or  any  other 
dry  feeds,  40  pounds. 

Dated  Marysville,  Utah,  January  17, 
1918. 


BEET  TOP  SILAGE 

By  Ira  D.  Markham. 

I  siloed  about  twenty  tons  of  beet 
tops.  In  doing  so  I  followed  instruc- 
tions in  the  circular  which  was  mail- 
ed me  from  the  local  office  of  the 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company,  putting  a 
layer  of  about  eight  inches  of  straw 
to  18  inches  of  tops  and  crowns  alter- 
nately, then  sealing  it  over  with  dirt. 
After  about  sixty  days  I  opened  the 
silo  and  have  been  feeding  it  daily  to 
my  cattle,  it  seems  to  be  very  pala- 
table feed  and  the  cattle  take  to  it 
in  preference  to  alfalfa  hay,  personal- 
ly I  think  It  a  very  large  asset  to  the 
beet  crop  as  it  produces  2  crops 
practically  in  one,  making  a  first-class 
feed  which  heretofore  has  been  a 
waste  as  cattle  turned  loose  In  the 
field  would  waste  considerable  of  the 
tops  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  do  to 
use  the  field  till  the  beet  crop  was 
harvested  by  which  time  most  of  the 
leaves  would  be  dried  and  not  much 
but  the  crowns  left  to  eat. 

In  putting  up  this  silage  myself  and 
boy  did  it  in  two  days. 

Dated  Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  January 
21,  1918. 


BEET  TOP  SILAGE 

By  Geo.  W.  Wllcomb. 
Regarding  beet  tops,  will  say,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  feeding  the 
tops  from  the  field  and  In  the  Bllo; 
from  the  silo  one  gets  the  full  feeding 
value  which  T  consider  about  half  of 
flrstclasB  hay,  pound  for  pound.  A 
six  ton  crop  of  tops  will  feed  30  head 
of  cattle  from  the  silo  ten  days  while 
fed  from  the  field,  after  It  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  and  wind  for  a  week 
or  so,  would  not  feed  30  head  over 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho, 
January  28th,  1918. 
Editor,  Utah  Farmer,  Lehi,  Utah. 
Dear  Sir: 

Following  the  advice  of  the  Govern- 
ment officials,  I  siloed  some  of  the 
beet  tops  on  my  faim  this  year,  at 
Idaho  Falls.  I  gathered  about  125 
tons  of  beet  tops  from  25  to  30  acres 
planted  to  beets.  I  did  not  take  pains 
to  gather  the  tops  up  clean  and  had 
considerable  pasturage  on  the  tops  in 
the  field. 

The  siloing  was  finished  October  25th 
and  the  feeding  of  the  silage  was 
commenced  about  December  first.  It 
has  been  found  that  they  fully  come 
up  in  feed  value  to  the  estimates 
given  by  the  Government.  We  have 
fed  800  head  of  sheep,  about  half  ewes 
and  half  lambs,  on  a  ration  of  3  lbs. 
of  beet  top  silage  per  day  for  forty 
days  and  feel  quite  sure  that  these 
sheep  have  made  a  gain  of  4  to  5  lbs. 
per  head,  more  than  the  other  sheep 
of  a  like  quality  fed  entirely  on  hay 
and  beet  pulp.  This  3  lbs.  of  silage 
has  replaced  about  one-third  of  the 
hay  and  pulp  otherwise  necessary  and 
our  sheep  have  gained  flesh  much 
faster  than  when  fed  on  other  feed 
we  have  used.  Wheu  you  figure  mut- 
ton at  from  10  to  15  cents  per  pound 
you  will  find  that  this  extra  gain  is 
worth  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  per 
head.  Another  thing  that  should  be 
•considered  is  that  it  is  a  very  con- 
venient feed  to  handle  in  cold  weather, 
it  being  always  warm  and  the  sheep 
take  to  it  very  readily. 

The  cost  of  siloing  these  tops  did 
not  exceed  $1.00  per  ton,  including  the 
construction  of  the  silo,  which  is  about 
100  feet  long,  5  feet  deep  and  14  feet  . 
wide.  The  cost  of  $1.00  per  ton  in- 
cludes the  covering  up  of  the  silo. 
The  silage  is  coming  out  without  any 
waste  whatever.  We  sprinkled  a  little 
straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  silo  to 
keep  the  tops  from  coming  in  direct 
contact  with  the  earth,  (and  to  about 
every  foot  of  silage  we  put  in  a  sprink- 
ling of  about  2  to  3  inches  of  straw; 
on  top  of  the  silo  we  spread  a  little 
straw  and  then  from  6  to  8  inches  of 
short  manure,  which  seems  to  fill  the 
bill  entirely. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  we  are  tak- 
ing out  about  80  per  cent  of  the  ton- 
nage put  in.  I  figure  that  this  silage  has 
a  value  of  fully  *8.00  per  ton  as  com- 
pared with  hay  at  $12.00  per  ton.  It 
therefore  can  readily  be  seen  that  get- 
ting 5  or  6  tons  of  tops  per  acre,  when 
siloed,  is  more  valuable,  acre  for  acre, 
than  alfalfa,  figuring  alfalfa  on  a  basis 
of  3  to  3%  tons  per  acre,  per  season. 
The  cost  of  labor  in  putting  away  an 
acre  of  beet  tops  is  much  less  than 
raising  and  harvesting  an  acre  of  hay. 

Sugar  beet  growers  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  value  of  the  beet  top  sil- 
age. It  is  an  asset  that  adds  very 
materially  to  their  profits  and  pro- 
vides the  farmers  with  an  opportunity 
to  feed  two  or  three  car  loads  of  cattle 
during  the  winter  from  which  a  very 
handsome  profit  can  be  made;  besides 
which,  the  manure  from  their  cattle 
yards  is  available  for  fertilizing  their 
lands.  The  great  trouble  with  so 
many  of  our  small  intermountain  farm- 
ers has  been  that  when  their  fall  work 
is  over  they  have  nothing  further  to 
do  until  planting  season  opens  up  in 
the  spring.  Farmers  to  be  successful 
should  have  some  profitable  winter 
work  and  there  is  no  better  way  of 
making  a  few  hundred  dollars  during 
the  winter  months  than  feeding  50  to 
75  head  of  Bteers,  as  it  Is  a  well 
known  fact  that  a  steer  is  worth 
$40.00  to  $50.00  more  on  the  first  day 
of  March  than  he  Is  In  November. 

I  write  this  for  tho  Information  of 
the  farmers  who  have  been  discussing 
the  beet  top  silage  proposition. 

By  HEBER  C.  AUSTIN. 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 

 o 

The  boar  should  be  kept  thrifty 
during  the  summer,  but  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fatten. 


SERVICE  SCHOOL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  a  tractor,  either  now  or  in  the  future,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owners  of  Avery  Tractors,  we  are  going  to  hold 
a  Service  school  to  educate  operators  in  the  care  and  operation 
of  Avery  Tractors.  This  school  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake  City 
beginning  February  5,  1918,  and  will  continue  during  the 
balance  of  that  week.  Expert  tractor  operators  and  Service 
engineers  will  be  in  attendance  and  will  give  courses  in  the 
care  and  adjustments  of  magnetos,  carburetors  and  all  parts 
pertaining  to  tractors. 

This  free  course  will  be  invaluable  to  all  parties  in  the 
Intermountain  district  who  are  interested  in  tractors,  and  we 
extend  an  invitation  to  all  seeking  such  inforamtion  to  attend. 

There  will  be  no  charge  whatever,  and  the  only  requirement 
is  that  you  enroll  as  soon  as  possible,  or  arrange  to  send  one  of 
your  employees.     Address  or  call  on. 

LAMES  &  COMPANY 

General  Agents,  Avery  Company, 

Second  West  and  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ONE  MAN  CULTIVATES 
TWO  ROWS  ATATIME.//Mp 


One  man  harvests  8  toIOacrvs 
of  corn  in  /O hours 


Equipped  With  rear  carrying 
truck for  ocfaja&s 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR; 

"It  Sohes  the  Farm  Help  Problem" 

More  time  is  spent  in  cultivating  than  any  other  single 
operation.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  crops  grown  on  most 
farms  are  planted  in  rows  which  require  cultivation. 

if  one  man  is  to  farm  more  land  than  ever  before,  he  must 
also  cultivate  more.  With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  one 
man  cultivates  two  rows  at  a  time  and  does  it  better, 
quicker  and  cheaper  than  with  horses. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  ample  clearance  to  straddle  the 
corn  row  at  all  stages  of  growth.  The  operator  sits  on  the  cultivator  in 
line  with  the  right  drive  wheel  of  the  tractor— not  directly  behind  the 
tractor.  This  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  rows  ahead,  by  keeping 
the  right  wheel  of  the  Moline-Universal  a  certain  distance  from  the  put- 
side  row  the  whole  outfit  will  go  properly.  For  dodging  individual  hula 
the  cultivator  gangs  are  easily  shifted  by  the  operator  s  feet. 

But  cultivation  is  only  one  of  all  the  farm  operations  which  the  Moline- 
Universal  can  do.  It  is  light,  but  has  more  tVjan  enough  power  to  pull 
two  14-in.  plow  bottoms,  because  all  its  weight  is  available  for  traction. 

The  Moline-Universal  isn't  the  kind  of  a  tractor  that  will  do  your 
plowing  and  seed  bed  preparation  and  then  rest  while  your  horses  do 
the  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting.  It  works  to  full  capacity 
throughout  tne  entire  year  with  the  greatest  speed  and  economy. 

Your  Moline-Universal  is  ready  now.  Write  today  for  further  infor- 
mation and  name  of  your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 

Address  'Department  3 3 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 


YOUR  "HOW  BOOK" 


It  tells  you  HOW,  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  plant  Vegetable 
and  Farm  Seeds.  As  well  as  describing  the  best  In  Trees 
for  the  Fruit  Grower,  It  also  has  complete  Information  on  In- 
cubators, Brooders  and  general  supplies  for  the  Poultryman. 

Without  doubt  the  most  Instructive  Book  on  Gardening 
;ind  Farming  ever  published  for  Free  distribution  In  tho  moun- 
tain states.  * 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today 

PORTER- WALTON  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  Jan.  29 — Cattle— Receipts, 
740;  market,  steady  throughout  week; 
choice  steers,  $9.00®  10.00;  good, 
$8.00@9.00;  feeders,  $7.00@8.00; 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.00<§>7.75; 
fair  to  good,  $(J.00@7.00;  canners, 
J4  00@5.00;  feeder  cows,  $5.00@6.00; 
veal  calves,  $9.00@10.00. 

Hogs  —  Receipts,  946;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $15.50;  bulk  of  sales, 
$15.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  1,087;  market 
steady;  lambs,  $14.00@$15.00;  ewes, 
$9.00@10.00. 

North  Salt  Lake,  Jan.  30.— Cattle- 
Receipts,  92.  Market,  steady.  Choice 
steers,  $9.50@10.50;  good  steers,  $8.50 
@9.50;  fair  steers,  $7.75@8.25;  choice 
cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $7.25@7.75; 
fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.25® 
7.00;  cutters,  $4.75@5.50;  canners, 
$4.50@5.50;  bologna  bulls,  $5.50@6.00; 
fat  bulls,  $6.25@7.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  82.  Market  steady. 
Choice  fat  hogs,  175  to  250  pounds, 
$15.50;  mixed  fat  hogs,  160  pounds  and 
up,  $15.00@15.25. 

Sheep — Receipts,  351.  Market  steady. 
Choice  grain-fed  lambs,  $14.50@15.00; 
choice  yearling  wethers,  $11.00@11.50; 
fat  wethers,  $10.50@11.00;  fat  ewes, 
$9.50@10.00. 

Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City,  Jan.  30. — Hogs — Re- 
ceipts, 16,000;  higher.  Bulk,  $15.85@ 
16.10;  heavy,  $16.00@16.10;  packers 
and  butchers,  $16.00@16.10;  light, 
$15.90(5)16.10;   pigs,  $10.50@13.50. 

Cattle — Receipts,  15,000;  steady. 
Prime  fed  steers,  $12.25@13.75; 
dressed  beef  steers,  $i0.50@12.50; 
western  steers,  $9.00@12.26;  cows, 
$6.75(5)11.00;  heifers,  $7.00(5)11.25; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $7.50(5)11.75; 
bulls,  $7.00(5)10.00;  calves,  $7.00@ 
14.00. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  5000;  steady. 
Lambs.  $16.00@17.00;  yearlings, 
$13.00(5)14.50;  wethers,  $11.50(5)13.00; 
ewes,  $11.00(5)12.50. 

 o  

CLEAN  SEED  GRAIN 
Profitable     Occupation     for  Winter 

Days — Provide     Supply    of  Good, 

Clean  Seed  for  Next  Year's  Crop. 

Winter  days,  when  farm  work  Is 
slack,  can  be  well  utilized  in  cleaning 
and  grading  the  small  grains  for 
spring  sowing.  This  w  rk  should  all 
be  done  i  fore  the  spring  rush  in  pre- 
paring the  land  and  sowing  the  seed. 
Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  for  seed- 
ing can  all  be  improved  by  running 
the  seed  through  the  fanning  mill  at 
leapt  once  to  remove  the  weed  seeds, 
chaff,  broken  straws,  the  light,  shrun- 
ken kernels.  The  Cleaned  grain  will 
run  through  the  drill  or  other  seed- 
ing machinery  more  evenly  and  thus 


Men  Mechanically  Inclined, 
Your  Services  Are  Needed. 

MEVER  before  has  the  demand 

J1  'or  Automobile,  Tractor,  Truck  and 
Aeroplane  motor  Mechanics  been  so  jrreat 
Your  aervieeia  needed  in  the  Army,  drivine  and 
repairing  Tracks  and  Ambulances; in  the  Aero- 
SHHl  £ectl,on  repairinsr  motors;  on  oar  farms 
Mint?  Tractors;  besides,  remember  that  this 
gantry  has  4.O0O.MO  Automobiles.  Thousands 
Mmi-chariics  who  formerly  took  care  of  them 
•re  in  the  Government  service.  Somebody 
most  take  their  places.  Itisup  to  you  to  take 
■•places  in  the  earatre,  etc..  of  the  men  that 
most  sro.  Realizing  these  conditions  I  have 
njdeprpparafion  to  train  men  to  fill  these  im- 
portant positions.  The  demand  for  men  is  here 
■  am  ready  to  train  them.  If  you  are  in  the  draft 
eome  here  and  be  trained  so  that  yoa  can  give 
•  •"••!»!  service  to  your  Country. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
I  have  written  a  catalogue  that  shows  pictures 
or  all  departments  and  describes  my  school  I 
want  yon  to  have  it.   It  will  tell  you  how  I  teach 
the  Automobile,  Tractor  business;  open  your 
eyes  to  the  opportunities  for  splendid  positions 
m££ ',.mf,neJ(-  This  Country  must  have  trained 
Mecliamcs .  Take  advantage  of  present  Condi- 
lions,  write  for  my  free  catalogue; 
■t's  a  trip  through  the  greatest  school 
in  the  world.  Today  is  the  day  of 
opportunities,  grasp  them. 
B.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pre*., 
Sweeney  Automobile  & 

Tractor  School, 
008    Uoioo  Slaltaofluj.luviMjtltj,  Ms 

*jA    


insure  a  more  uniform  stand  than  can 
be  obtained  from  uncleaned  grain. 
Cleaning  grain  also  elminates  most 
of  the  weak  and  diseased  kernels, 
many  of  which  may  not  grow  at  all, 
or  if  they  do  grow  are  likely  to  pro- 
duce small,  weak  plantB.  Uniformly 
large,  plump  kernels  germinate  more 
evenly,  produce  stronger  plants,  and 
yield  more  than  ungraded  grain  con- 
taining small,  weak  kernels. 

Cleaning  the  grain  also  removes  a 
large  part  of  the  weed  seeds  it  con- 
tains. The  preparation  of  the  land  for 
seeding  destroys  many  seeds  that  are 
in  the  soil  and  thus  helps  to  keep 
weeds  in  check,  but  the  value  of  this 
work  is  largely  lost  if  foul  seed  is 
sown.  Weed  seeas  sown  with  the 
grain  have  the  best  of  conditions  for 
germination  and  growth,  and  the 
plants  produced  from  them  compete 
strongly  with  the  grain  plants  through- 
out the  season. 

Although  the  small  grain  of  the  1917 
crop,  is  mostly  of  excell  nt  quality  for 
seed,  yet  it  is  well  worth  while  to  run 
this  grain  through  the  fanning  mill  at 
least  once.  No  chances  should  be 
taken  in  sowing  the  1918  crop.  The 
very  best  seed  available  should  be 
used.  Increases  in  yield  of  from  2  to 
5  bushels  or  more  to  the  acre  are 
often  obtained  from  sowing  clean, 
large  seed,  but  a  gain  of  even  a  bushel 
to  the. acre  will  mean  big  wages  for 
the  winter  days  sp-nc  in  getting  seed 
ready  for  sowing. 

 o  

BUY  GARDEN  SEEDS  EARLY 

Reports  indicate  a  large  shortage 
of  seed  of  some  of  the  leading  vege- 
table crops.  Shortages  have  resulted 
from  failures  of  seed  crops  in  this 
country,  failure  to  receive  usual  ship- 
ments of  seed  from  foreign  countries 
and  also  to  the  unprecedented  demand 
for  garden  seeds  last  spring.  During 
the  present  month  seedsmen  are  ar- 
ranging their  stocks  for  the  new  sea- 
son, and  are  apportioning  their  sur- 
plus stocks  for  e  en  distribution  of 
the  limited  supply.  Commercial  vege- 
table growers  can  buy  seed  in  quant- 
ity at  this  season,  often  at  consider- 
able discounts,  while  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult or  impossible  to  buy  garden  seed 
in  bulk  after  a  few  weeks.  There- 
fore, the  commercial  grower  should 
consider  the  advisability  of  purchas- 
ing seedstocks  early  this  year. 

The  seedsmen  are  expecting  an- 
other rush  of  buyers  of  packeted  seed 
for  planting  the  home-garden  and  so 
are  preparing  to  sell  most  of  their 
seed  that  way.  The  home-gardener 
should  also  have  his  garden  work  for 
next  year  so  mapped  out  that  he  can 
order  seeds  now.  By  putting  in  the 
seed  order  early,  one  is  more  likely 
to  have  filled  and  shipped  promptly, 
also  there  is  more  certainty  of  re- 
ceiving what  is  ordered.  When  seed 
becomes  scarce,  the  seedsmen  are 
likely  to  substitute  varieties,  also  to 
use  seed  several  years  old.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  gardeners  order  no  more 
seed  than  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  own  planting.  Wasting  seeds 
by  reckless  buying  and  planting  is 
worse  than  waste  of  actual  food  in 
this  year  of  seed-shortage.  Seed 
sunplies  should  also  be  protected 
from  rats  and  mice,  which  are  es- 
pecially fond  of  meaty  seeds,  and  will 
render  a  large  number  worthless  in  a 
single  night.  Put  the  seed  in  tight 
cans  or  jars,  or  in  tin  boxes,  and  keep 
in  a  cool  dry  place. 

 o  

GRAINS  FOR  UTAH  DRY  LANDS 
Winter  wheat  is  the  only  profitable 
crop  that  is  generally  adapted  to  the 
dry  lands  of  Utah,  and  further 
diversification  of  crops  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  State  is  practically  im- 
possible. 

That  conclusion  has  been  reached 
by  State  and  Federal  agricultural 
specialists  whose  report  of  nine  years 
of  crop  experimentation  in  Utah  has 
just  been  published  as  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 883  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  "Grains  for  the 
Utah  Dry  Lands."  The  report  pre- 
sents the  latest  available  information 
on  the  small-grain  crops  and  varieties 
adapted  to  Utah  dry  lands  and  the 
cultural  methods  necessary  to  grow 
them.  The  experiments  upon  which 
the  information  in  the    bulletin  is 


WRITTEN  nAMn 
GUARANTEE  DUlll/ 


FIVE  YEAR 

Protects  You  When  You  Buy  The 

Litchfield  }fw  Spreader 

Down 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Giving  full  details  on  Construction,  Operation  and  LITCH- 
FIELD RESULTS  mailed  on  request.  A  postal  card  will  get 
you  this  valuable  information  which  you  should  have  before 
placing  your  order. 

FOR  THE  LANDS  "SAKE" 
Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write 

Utah  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Soy  Beans 

FOR  SEED 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


based  were  conducted  at  the  Nephi 
substation  in  the  Juab  Valley. 

Winter  wheat  is  admirably  adapted, 
the  specialists  find,  to  the  system  of 
alternate  cropping  and  fallowing  as 
practiced  in  Utah.  It  aiso  has  a  high- 
er value  per  unit  of  bulk  than  any 
other  of  the  dry-land  crops,  is  easily 
transported,  always  marketable,  and 
gives  a  ready  cash  return.  Other  crops 
may  be  profitable  in  some  sections. 
The  growing  of  oats,  barley  and  other 
feed  crops  has  increased  as  the  life 
stock  on  the  farms  has  increased. 

To  produce  the  best  yields  of  win- 
ter wheat  and  other  grains  at  the 
least  expense  the  land  should  be  plow- 
ed in  the  spring  and  a  clean  fallow 
maintained  during  the  summer.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  between  Septem- 
ber 15  and  October  15  at  a  depth  of  2 
to  3  inches  and  at  the  rate  of  5  pecks 
to  the  acre.  Spring  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  where  it  is  necessary  to  grow 
these  crops  because  of  the  failure  of 
fall-sown  grains,  should  be  sown  at 
the  rate  of  6  to  8  pecks  to  the  acre, 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  land  can 
be  put  in  condition. 

The  best  varieties  of  small  grains, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  specia- 
lists, are  Crimean,  Turkey  and  Kharkof 
winter  wheats,  Black  winter  emmer, 
Boswell  winter  oats,  and  White  Club 
and  Tennessee  winter  barleys.  Of  the 
spring  varieties  the  best  are  Marquis 
wheat,  Swedish  Select  oats,  and 
Coast  barley. 

Corn,  the  grain  sorghums,  proso, 
and  flax  have  been  grown  in  a  very 
limited  way  and  can  not  be  recom- 
mended generally.  Corn  and  tne  grain 
sorghums  may  prove  to  be  of  value 
in  certain  localities. 

 o  

Told  Easily. 

A  witty  political  candidate,  running 
in  an  agricultural  district,  after  mak- 
ing a  speech,  announced  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
might  be  put  to  him. 

A  voice  came  from  the  audience. 

"You  seem  to  know  a  lot,  sir,  about 


Shows  quality  under  every  test. 
STREVELL-PATERSON    KDW.  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

3.  P.  3 


a  farmer's  difficulties.  May  I  ask  a 
question  about  a  momentous  one?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  candidate, 
nervously. 

"How  can  you  tell  a  bad  egg?"  went 
on  the  merciless  voice. 

The  candidate  waited  until  the 
laughter  died  away,  then  he  replied: 

"If  I  had  anything  to  tell  a  bad  egg, 
I  think  I  should  break  it  gently.'' 

He  won  the  place. — National 
Monthly. 


Sheep  raisers  should  get  together 
and  decide  what  breed  of  sheep  is  best 
suited  to  their  locality  and  then  stick 
to  that  breed. 
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SUCCESS  WITH   FALL  PIGS 

Eugene  T.  Lippincott. 
Many  of  the  very  best  hog  men  I 
know  make  an  utter  failure  in  the 
raising  of  the  fall  pigs.  Some  of  you, 
many  of  you,  like  myself,  raise  pure- 
bred hogs  exclusively.  You  get  your 
fattening  hogs  from  the  culls  from 
offcolors,  the  bad  ears,  and  all  other 
animals  which  tend  to  keep  your  pure- 
bred herd  from  being  oi  the  highest 
standard.  Then,  there  are  others  here 
who  grow  large  numbers  of  hogs, 
make  no  pretense  at  keeping  anything 
but  just  hogs,  all  intended  alike  for 
the  block.  Then,  there  are  still  others 
who  are  farmers  and  incidentally  keep 
a  few  hogs.  Some  of  you  have  im- 
mense and  fine  hog  houses,  others  of 
you  do  not  rely  upon  a  hog  house  at 
all.  !'!.' 

To  be  in  the  hog  business  one  must 
be  absolutely  honest.  When  I  say 
honest,  I  do  not  mean  alone  that  one 
must  pay  his  debts,  make  his  word 
good  at  all  times  and  deal  squarely; 
I  mean  also  that  one  must  be  abso- 
lutely and  perfectly  honest.  An  ab- 
solutely and  perfectly  honest  man 
can  not  go  to  bed  at  night  or  to 
church  on  Sunday  knowing  that  he 
has  a  lot  of  little  fall  pigs  shivering 
around  in  wet  nests  with  poor  venti- 
lation. An  honest  man  will  make 
the^e  little  fellows  comfortable  on  the 
inside  with  good,  warm  meals  and 
comfortable  on  the  outside  with  a 
good,  warm,  sanitary  nest. 

There  are  a  great  many  things  we 
can  have  our  own  way  about  around 
the  hos:  nlnnt.    Then,  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  things  that  we  can  not  have 
our  own  way  about  and  be  absolutely 
the  master  of.    At  our  farms  we  plan 
to  have  a  number  of  litters  come  In 
the  spring,  just  as  early  after  March 
1st  as  we  possibly  can.    We  like  to 
have  twice  as  many  spring  litters  as 
fall  litters. .  The  sows    that  farrow 
e^rlv  in  the  spring  of  1917    will  be 
asked  to  produce  a  fall  litter  in  1917. 
These  sows  that  produce  a  fall  litter 
in  1917  will,  of  course,  farrow  later  in 
the  snrirte  of  1918,  and  they  will  not 
be  asked  to  repeat  in  the  fall  of  1916. 
Bv  that  method  we  set  two  litters 
from   a  certain  individual   sow  this 
year,  and  one  litter  next  year;  in 
other   words,    three   litters   in  two 
years.    I  should  say  that  is  the  way 
we  plan  to  have  it;  but,    as   I  said 
above,  there  are  some  things  we  can 
not  have  our  own  way  about. 

One  can  hardly  afford  to  have  such 
a  valuable  factory  as  a  good  old  brood 
sow  standine  idle  half  of  the  year; 
and  we  would  not  do  it  except  oc- 
casionally with  extraordinary  indi- 
viduals. 

A  little  while  ago  we  entertained 
one  of  our  best  breeders  of  Percheron 
horses.  This  man  is  not  familiar  with 
the.  value  of  hogs  on  the  farm.  After 
going  over  our  line  of  hogs,  asking 
what  was  then  on  the  farm  sold,  the 
nrlce  received  and  the  number  raised 
in  each  litter,  he  said  to  me,  "You 
have  mnde  as  pood  dividends  on  these 
reserved  sows  of  yours  as  you  could 
on  a  registered  Percheron  mare  cost- 
Ine  yon  from  $fi00  to  $1,000."  I  ad- 
mtfted  thip  to  he  true  without  proof 
on  his  part.  T  told  him  further  that 
once  a  sow  of  approved  breeding  and 
tvne  farrowed  a  litter  for  us  showing 
remarkable  merit,  that  sow  was  kept 
in  our  herd  as  long  as  she  would  pro- 
duce that  way. 

Tbere  are,  too  many  farmers  fatten- 
ing off  or  selHne  of  these  tried  old 
brood  sows  factories  and  relying  upon 
young,  immnture.  and  untried  gilts.  T 
have  s:<1d  above  that  only  those  bows 
that  raised  n  very  early  litter  in  the 
fnrinrr  Were  asked  to  raise  a  litter  In 
r*a  fall  The  reason  for  that  is  this: 
We  wnnt  all  these  fall  pigs  to  come 
thfi  last  davs  of  August,  or  in  Sep- 
tember. Our  winters  are  too  cold  in 
this  elimnte  to  have  little  pigs  com- 
ing along  late  in  October,  or  in  No- 
vember, or  Beeember.  Rather  than 
have  them  come  In  those  months,  one 
better  plnb  to  have  them  come  the 
Inst  of  February  following,  or  the  first 


of  March.  In  the  hands  of  the  aver- 
age man  they  will  make  better  hogs 
at  very  much  less  expense. 

A  young  man,  in  whose  ability  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  but 
who  is  not  a  practical  hog  man,  built 
an  elaborate  hog  house,  all  finirfued 
with  cement  floors,  box  stalls,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  then  started  to  furnish 
it  with  little  pigs  farrowed  in  the 
month  of  December,  claiming  that  he 
can  handle  pigs  farrowed  one  month 
of  the  year  as  well  as  another.  He 
will  know  more  about  the  hog  busi- 
ness hereafter.  He  will  find  out  that 
pigs,  like  most  other  stock,  need  ex- 
ercise. 

As  stated  before,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  when  we  make  our  plans 
to  have  these  fall  youngsters  come 
early,  there  will  now  and  again  be  a 
litter  dropping  in  late,  but  this  should 
never  happen  as  a  matter  of  plannine. 
Then,  when  these  babies  get  on  the 
ground  as  early  in  the  fall,  not  to  say 
summer,  for  they  will  do  very  little 
good  farrow  1  in  June,  July  and  the 
forepart  of  August),  then  comes  rue 
feeder's  business  of  getting  nice,  big, 
strong  frames  before  the  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  dams 
•'l   be  matured  animals,  if  pos- 
sible.  I  prefer  to  have  the  pigs  sired 
by  a  mature  boar  also.    We  are  main- 
taining two  herd  boara  in  service  in 
our  herds,  one  of  which  is  six  years 
old,  and  the  other  is    seven.  After 
having  selected  the  parents  with  close 
discrimination  as  to  prolificacy,  size, 
type  and  feeding  qualities,  and  havins; 
a  nice  bunch  of  husky  youngsters  on 
hand,  let  them  begin  to  have  some  of 
the  same  feed  which  the  mother  is 
getting  as  soon  as  they  get  to  be  of 
sufficient  age  to  crawl  into  a  creep  by 
themselves  and  eat.   Let  this  creep  be 
made  of  'six  boards,  each  12  or  14  feet 
long.    Plant  two  posts  in  the  ground 
12  or  14  feet  from  the  fence  and  12  or 
14  feet  apart  and  the  uoards  nailed 
around  them  so  that  the  youngsters 
can  get  underneath  the  boards  and 
the  dams  can  not.    At  this  stage  of 
the  pig's  life,  both  the  mothers  and 
the  pigs  should  be  receiving  a  large 
amount  of  material    suited    to  the 
growth  of  the  animal  and  just  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  fattening  food  stuffs. 
Good  separator  milk,  middlings,  tank- 
age, good  alfalfa  meal  and  a  little  oil 
meal,  and  the  like,  will  make  them 
grow.    By  all  means  feed  it  to  them 
warm  during  the  cold  fall  and  winter 
days  and  watch  them  grow.    It  is  just 
as  uncomfortable  for  the  pig  to  eat  a 
breakfast  of  freezing  slop  in  a  trough 
frozen  nearly  full  of  ice  as  it  is  for 
the  farmer  to  take  his  dinner  to  the 
woods  to  work  and  find  it  frozen  when 
he  goes  to  dine. 

When  the  pigs  are  8  to  12  weeks 
o!d  and  have  been  eating  well,  the 
mothers  can  be  taken  away  from 
them,  leaving  the  pigs  remain  in  the 
same  lot  as  before.  After  they  are 
nicely  weaned,  we  vaccinate  to  pre- 
vent cholera.  For  15  days  following 
vaccination  the  pigs  are  fed  the  same 
diet  as  before,  but  in  lessened  quan- 
tities. After  the  15-day  period,  the 
pigs  can  be  put  back  on  full  feed  and 
gradually  the  feed  changed  to  one  of 
corn,  oats  and  rye  ground  together, 
screened  and  mixed  with  milk  (if  an^  >, 
middlings  and  tankage.  Let  them 
have  about  what  they  want.  They 
should  have  it  four  times  per  day 
right  after  weaning  and  gradually 
come  to  three  times  per  day.  Then, 
when  they  are  about  five  months  old, 
twice  per  day  is  sufficient.  This  feed 
should  always  be  in  the  form  of  a 
good  thlct  slop  and  fed  warm  until 
mild  weather  comes  in  the  spring.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
slop  will  not  take  the  place  of  water. 
The  pigs  want,  what  fresh,  clean  water 
they  can  drink. 

I  prefer,  anti  we  therefore  use,  the 
individual  '  lot  and  the  individual 
house;  that  is,  we  have  about  20  hog 
lots  and  a  cot  in  each  of  these.  When 
hogs  get  around  towards  maturity,  it 
will  not  hurt  for  18  or  20    of  them 


to  be  together  if  they  are  of  the  same 
size  and  equally  good  feeders.  Right 
now,  we  have  one  lot    of    21  bred 
sows.    There  are  in  a  lot  containing 
about  8  or  10  acres,  where  they  can 
get  a  blade  of  bluegrass  pasture  when 
it  is  not  covered  with  snow.  Here 
they  get  plenty  of  exercise,  but  the 
fall  pigs  must  have  one  item  in  their 
equipment  which  most  of  the  others 
do  not  need.     They    must    have  a 
place  where  they  can  be  fed  corn  and 
slop  and  have  exercise,  with  an  enclo- 
sure away  from  the  cold  blasts.  We 
feed  these  youngsters  in  the  creep, 
which  I  have  described  above,  in  all 
weather  that  is  not  colder  than  10  or 
15  degrees  above  zero.     When  the 
weather  gets  colder  than  this,  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  fall  pigs  to  run  out  in 
the  open  air  and  get  their  slop  and 
grain.    One  stable  in  our  large  bank 
barn  is  set  aside  for  these  youngsters. 
In  this  barn  there  is  a  place  for  sleep- 
ing quarters  for  each  lot  and  another 
place  for  each  lot  where  the  troughts 
are  easily  transported  from  the  out- 
side to  that  place  where  the  weather 
gets  too  cold  for  them    to    be  out. 
During  this  cold  weather  the  pigs  are 
shut  in  from  the  outside  and  all  their 
exercise  is  in  a  large  cow  stable.  This 
makes    the    process  comparatively 
simple  and  easy.   I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  my  hearers  understand  fully  why 
we  do  this.    The  fall  pig  is  not  very 
careful  about  his  nest.    It  is  desper- 
ately hard  to  keep  it  dry  and  perfectly 
clean.    We  never  allow  more  than  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  of  them   to    run  in 
one  bunch,  and  then  we  expect  to 
change  the  bedding  every  day  or  two. 
If  you  do  not,  you  will  expect  to  see 
the  youngsters  coming  out    in  the 
morning  steaming.    It    is    very  ap- 
parent that  in  that  condition  the  ears 
and  tails  will  be  quickly  frozen  in 
zero  weather.    Then  your  trouble  be- 
gins.   These  pigs  are  biting  at  each 
other  and  you  have  a  lot  of  bleeding 
ears  and  tails.    This  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant sight  to  the  owner  and  it  is 
very  unprofitable.    The  pig's  tail  does 
not  serve  any  great  purpose  in  the 
life  of  a  hog.  but  somehow  or  other, 
breeders  of  pure-bred  pigs  are  always 
glad  to  give  $5.00    or    $10.00  more 
for  a  pig  that  has  a  tail  than  one  that 
has  not.    That  money  is  worth  saving. 
And  whether  you  are  in  the  pure-bred 
stock  business  or  not,  a  man's  pride 
is  very  materially  affected  when  he 
has  to  take  to  market  a  lot  of  bob- 
tailed  hogs,  even  though  he  is  only 
driving  them  to  the  stock  yards. 

For  the  man  who  does  not  have  a 
large  barn  such  as  I  have  described, 
there  is  another  way  out.    Cut  a  few 
logs  of  your  hardwood  timber  and  get 
out  a  frame  for  some  cots  7x14;  then 
have  some  of  your  timber  sawed  up 
into  boards  one  and  one-eighth  inch 
thick,  and  after  they  are  dried  out. 
take  them  to  your  planing  mill  and 
trade  them  foot  for  foot  for  ploughed 
and  grooved  lumber.    Board  up  your 
cot  with  this  kind  of  lumber,  making 
the  roof  of  the  same  kind  of  lumber 
and  slanting  all  in  one  direction.  Let 
the  roof  hoards  be  2  or  3  ,feet  longer 
than  the  extreme  length  of  your  cot. 
Make  the  house  very  low,  not  higher 
than  2%  feet  at  the  lowest  side  and 
extending  on  the  higher  side  so  that  a 
man  can  stand  up  comfortably.  Floor 
,the  cot  with  some  kind  of  cheap,  rough 
boards  so  as  to  protect  the  pigs  from 
the  damp  of  the  ground.   Then  put  a 
partition  in  the  cot,  letting  the  pigs 
sleep  in  the  lower  part,  and  arrange 
it  so  that  a  couple  of  short  troughs 
can  he  put  in  the  higher    part  and 
they  can  he  fed  in  that  part  during 
the  coldest  weather.   Set  two  or  three 
of  these  cots,  or  as  many  as  you  will 
need  for  the  fall  pigs,  close  together, 
so  as  to  conserve  the  heat,  and  put 
them  all  in  the  most  protected  place 
you  can  find  on  the  farm.    Do  every- 
thing to  keep  the  pigs  warm  apd  take 
care  of  them.   If  it  Is   necessary  to 
pile  some  corn-fodder  around  the  cots, 
do  it.   When  the  owner  can  not  afford 
to  have  a  barn  which  is  well  adapted 
for  this  purpose,  as  I  have  described 
above,  he  must  be  willing  to  put  up 
wilh  the  unsightly  appearance  o,f  the 
corn-fodder   or   straw  around  those 
cots  to  make  them  comfortable.  My 
first  Idea,  vou  will  see,  is  a  practical 
way  of  making  these  fall  pigs  profit- 
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Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lamenessand 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horse  can  be  used.  $2  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  M  Free. 
ABS0RBINE,  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments. Swollen  Glands,  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts,  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Price 
SI. 00  a  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered.   Book  "Evidence"  free. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.D.F.,  142  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig:  bores  through  any  soii  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  tbrougb 
rock.   One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Ending  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate  —  no  experts  ceded 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  Is  a  bis;  demand  for  wells  ta 
water  stock  and  /or  Irrigation. 


Lislo  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  978  Clarlnda.  Iowa 


Send  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive  line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.     Write  for  new  illus- 
1  trated  catalog  No.  145,  Free 

The  American  Weil  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept. is    AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Ojflr-t:     First  Nat,  Bank  Bldth 
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t        GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer'sbig  questions'. 
How  can  I  have  acood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  pie-  y  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  I 
7T>n\T  Ar'V  Combined  Bill 
iitlAiV  A.lr£,  and  Drill  Seeder 

Bolvcs  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools—" 
stored  in  small  epace.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  tools, 
woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
it  and  do  a  day 's  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  80 
combina- 
tions. $4.50 
to    1 30.00. 
Write  for 
booklet. 

Batemav-M'fVCc.Box  83C,Grenloch,N.J. 


Utah  Implement-Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


,EARS2^ 

TAGS 

Samples  . 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 

Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired, 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys. 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


Free 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE-  I 
BRED  LIVESTOCK?, 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  purefl 

bred  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  pouB 
try.  If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  tne  Utah  Farmer.  Add  reef 
the  Lehi  Office. 

WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  V 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  Bpeclal  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  male* 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100  Butter  Wrappers  I  90 

200  BnttPr  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   8  00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom- 
pany order. 
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THE  UTAH  PARMER 


ible,  and  this  solution  of  the  cots  Is 
proposed  simply  because  I  know  not 
ivery  mau  has  room  in  his  barn  or  has 
i  hog  barn  or  house  for  this  purpose. 
Elaborate  hog  barns  and  fanciful 
iquipments,  although  very  nice,  are 
tot  absolutely  necessary  to  raising 
;ood  fall  pigs.   It  is  very  nice  indeed 

0  have  the  hot  water  produced  by  a 
teating  system;  but  the  hot  water  is 
ust  as  good  by  means  of  a  boiler  on 

1  kitchen  stove.  To  insure  the  work 
>eing  done  well,  one  ought  to  make 
ilants  to  do  it  as  easily  as  possible, 
ind  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  se- 
'.uring  this  hot  water  tban  to  have  a 
ank  installed  in  the  wood-house  or 
vash-house  which  is  attached  to  the 
[itchen.  The  tank  should  be  placed 
>n  the  opposite  side  of  the  partition 
»etween  such  wood-house  of  wash- 
ooin  and  the  kitchen,  and  to  have  a 
:oil  of  pipes  running  through  that 
»artition  into  the  firebox  in  the 
kitchen  stove  and  returning  back 
feain  to  the  tank  so  that  as  a  matter 
Icidental  to  the  cooking  of  the  meals 
I  the  house  the  water  is  heated  for 
he  stock.  If  one  has  natural  gas  on 
he  farm,  of  course  it  is  much  simpler 
p  have  kettles  under  which  gas  is 
liped  and  which  will  serve  to  heat  the 
rater.  This  crop  of  fall  pigs  will 
imply  repay  you  for  any  and  all  ef- 
orts  you  may  make  for  their  com- 
ort  and  welfare.  A  nice  bunch  of 
all  gilts,  properly  raised  until  they 
re  a  year  of  age,  then  bred  to  a  good 
ioar  in  November  for  farrow  the  fol- 
Dwing  March,  are  miguty  good  prop- 
fty  and  are  in  good  demand  among 
weeders  at  from  $50  to  $100  and  up. 
fhey  have  sufficient  age  to  warrant 
heir  bringing  good  litters;  while  the 
oars  from  these  fall  litters,  properly 
aised  until  the  following  September 
>r  October,  are  in  good  demand  in 
lerds  where  an  animal  is  wanted  of 
sufficient  age  to  stand  heavy  service. 

I  o  

The  person  who  wastes  food  during 
par  time  is  helping  the  enemy. 
 o  

Keep  the  hens  in  laying  trim.  Their 
'Bhells"  are  valuable  food  ammunition. 


SAVING  THE  DAIRY 

FARM  MANURE 

(Continude  from  page  4) 
more  available  plant  food  is  supplied 
than  the  first  crop  can  use  and  for 
this  reason  some  of  the  soluble  ni- 
trogen is  lost  through  leaching.  When 
small  applications  are  made  the  grow- 
ing crop  uses  the  available  plant  food 
and  little  is  lost. 

The  gross  feeding  crops  are  the 
ones  to  which  manure  may  be  most 
profitably  applied.  Corn,  potatoes, 
wheat  and  alfalfa  all  respond  well  to 
application  of  manure.  Oats  is  a 
crop  which  responds  rather  poorly 
compared  with  most  others.  On  level 
lands  manure  may  be  applied  for  corn 
two  months  before  planting  time  to 
good  advantage. 

The  practice  of  reinforcing  manure 
with  phosphate  is  rapidly  increasing. 
As  manure  contains  less  phosphorus 
than  either  nitrogen  or  potassium,  the 
addition  of  either  rock  phosphate  or 
acid  phosphate  will  in  nearly  all  cases 
prove  decidedly  profitable.  The  phos- 
phate should  be  sprinkled  over  the 
manure  before  it  is  removed  from  the 
barn.  The  application  of  one  pound 
of  phosphate  per  day  for  each  1,000- 
pound  animal  will  be  sufficient  in 
most  cases. 

The  phosphorus  will  not  only  in- 
crease the  yield  of  crops  but  will  also 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  stiffening 
the  straw  of  small  grains,  which  re- 
duces "lodging"  and  improws  quality. 

■  addition  of  available  phosphorus 
also  uastens  maturity,  which  is  fre- 
quently desirable  for  corn. 

o 

THE  SILO 

By  Ben  R.  Eldredge. 

Th^  silo  saves  i.ne  highest  possible 
per  cent  of  the  corn  crop  in  its  most 
digestible  torm  in  the  smallest  space 
and  for  the  least  "expense.  We  must 
pay  more  attention  to  crop  rotation, 
and  corn  is  invaluable  as  a  cultivated 
or  hoed  crop  to  use  in  our  rotation 
under  conditions  existing  in  most  of 
our  Utah  vaileys. 

Corn  silage,  combined  with  alfalfa 


hay,  forms  an  ideal  rotation  so  far  as 
roughage  is  concerned  lor  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  for  these  classes  of  stock 
no  ration  is  perfect  that  does  not  pro- 
vide some  form  of  succulence  which 
silage  furnishes  as  no  other  cured 
crop  can  do. 

Kallir  corn,  milo  cid  many  of  the 
sorghums  are  excenent  silage  crops 
and  under  some  conditions  may  be 
substituted  lor  corn,  vhile  in  some  of 
our  highest  mountain  valleys,  oats  and 
peas  or  other  forage  plant  combina- 
tions adapted  to  short,  cool  growing 
seasons  may  be  grown  ior  silage. 

Silage  is  not  intended  as  a  com- 
plete ration  in  itself  but  is  to  be  fed  in 
combination  with  other  feeds.  For 
dairy  cows,  25  to  35  pounds  of  silage 
with  10  to  a5  pounds  alfalfa  hay  daily, 
will  give  far  setter  results  than  5U 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  with  no  silage. 
For  stock  cattle,  from  20  to  25  pounds 
of  silage  may  be  used.  Sheep  will 
eat  from  2V2  to  4  pounds  of  silage 
daily,  and  some  hay. 

Silage  will  save  hay  and  reduce 
cost  of  feeding;  it  improves  diges- 
tion and  promotes  health. 

Corn  silage  can  be  grown  and  plac- 
ed in  a  silo  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.45  to 
$3.50  per  ton,  varying  according  to 
local  conditions  and  farm  organiza- 
tion. Yieids  per  acre  very  in  Utah 
from  6  to  26  tons,  a  general  average 
being  from  12  to  15  tons  per  acre.  In 
nutriment  value  6  tons  of  corn  silage 
are  equal  to  1  ton  of  hay,  varying 
somewhat  according  to  quality  of  sil- 
age and  hay. 

The  best  silos  we  know  of  are  prop- 
erly constructed  cement,  concrete 
monolithic,  which  can  be  built  with 
ordinary  farm  labor  and  at  the  least 
cash  outlay  of  any  of  the  best  forms 
of  silo  construction.  I  am  supposing 
now  that  the  farmer  will  haul  sand  and 
gravel  and  apply  his  own  labor.  These 
silos  are  not  affected  by  our  dry,  hot 
weather  as  those  of  wooden  construc- 
tion are  and  need  no  guy  wires  or 
bracing  when  the  wind  blows.  With 
walls  6  inches  or  more  in  thickness 
they  last  for  generations  with  scarcely 


a  thought  needed  toward  repairs. 
While  we  say  the  monolithic  silo  is 
the  best  we  know  of  when  it  is  prop- 
erly constructed,  we  want  to  say,  also, 
that  the  cement  stave  silo  whi'  li  is 
popular  in  some  parts  of  Utah  where 
the  freight  rates  are  favorable,  is  a 
splendid  silo  and  is  giving  excellent 
satisfaction  wherever  used.  One  form 
or  the  other  of  cement  silo,  but  not 
wood,  for  Utah. 

Monolithic  cement  concrete  silos 
of  about  SO  tons  capacity,  12  feet  in 
diameter  and  32  to  30  feet  high,  vary 
in  total  cost  from  $280.00  to  $350.00. 
This  allows  owner  pay  for  his  time 
and  for  hauling  gravel.  The  variation 
is  governed  first,  by  the  price  of  ce- 
ment, which  varies  at  different  points, 
according  to  freight  haul  from  fac- 
tory; second,  by  distance  for  haul  of 
sand  and  gravel;  and  third,  by  local 
price  of  labor.  For  an  80-ton  silo, 
12  feet  in  diameter,  about  150  sacks 
of  cement  will  be  required. 

The  pit  silo,  uy  which  we  mean  a 
dry  well,  with  cement  plastered  wall, 
10  to  16  feet  in  diameter  and  25  to  40 
feet  deep,  has  been  used  successfully 
where  there  is  no  seepage  water.  On 
our  irrigated  farms,  however,  the  con- 
ditions are  not  generally  favorable  to 
the  pit  silo. 

 o  

GREAT  THOUGHTS. 

If  we  made  a  habit  of  writing  our 
thoughts,  and  pinning  them  up  in  the 
office,  it  might  ease  our  feelings,  and 
would    cause    amusement    to  our 
friends. 

This  is  what  one  business  man 
pinned  up  recently: 

"Our  business  has  been  established 
ever  since  1858.  We  have  been  pleas- 
ing and  displeasing  people  ever  since. 
We  have  made  money  and  lost  money. 
We  have  been  cussed  and  discussed, 
knocked  about,  talked  about,  lied 
about,  held  up,  robbed,  &  etc.,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  only  reason 
why  we  are  staying  in  business  is  to 

see   what   the    will  happen 

next." 


Every  Patriotic  Boy  and  Girl  Can  Own  One  of  These  Thrift  Cards 

Parents  Should  Encourage  Their  Boys  and  Girls  to  Earn  One  of  the  War  Saving  Cerlifieates 


%  We  want  to  help  every  boy  and  girl  to  own  one 
cf  these  thrift  cards.  We  will  tell  you  how  it  can 
be  done. 

Uncle  Sam  says  that  if  we  are  going  to  win  this 
war  we  must  all  earn  money,  and  save  it,  and  loan 
it  to  the  government.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people,  especially  children,  who  can 
hardly  afford  to  buy  liberty  bonds;  so  Uncle  Sam 
has-  figured  out  a  means  by  which  everyone  can  loan 
;a  little  money  to  the  government.     This  is  how: 

"Thrift  Stamps''  of  the  value  of  twenty -five 
(cents  each  will  be  issued.  When  16  of  these  stamps 
nave  been  attached  to  a  card  they  can  be  exchanged 
lor  ;i  War  Saving  Certificate  by  adding  thirteen 
feents  any  time  during  February.  These  certificates 
[•'will  be  redeemed  for  $5.00  on  the  1st  of  January 
t  1923. 

i- Uncle  Same  desires  that  every  boy  and  every 
girl  in  the  land  shall  own  one  or  more  of  these  $5.00 
ng  certificates.  And  he  wants  every  boy 
and  every  girl  to  earn  the  money  with  which  to  buy 
these  certificates.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  who 
does  this  will  be  rendering  a  patriotic  service. 

Every  boy  and  girl  can  earn  one  of  these  war- 
saving  c  ertificates  and  here  is  the  plan.  For  every 
new  subscriber  at  the  rate  of  $1.00,  you  will  send 
into  our  office  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  thrift 
stamps,  if  you  will  send  in  16  new  subscribers  (16 
dollars;  we  will  send  you  a  war-saving  certificate. 

The  plan  is  simple.  For  each  new  subscriber 
at  one  dollar  that  you  send  us  we  will  send  you  a 


STAT  (3 

When  sixteen  25 cent  UnitedStates 
6overnment7?//lf/TSDtMfiS.representing  j 
atotalofWMDOUARS,  are  affixed 1 
herein,andaCAS//MyHfftroffrom 
!2centsto23centsismadeasprwided 
onpage2.thiscardslmldbe£XCMm£D 
foraWMSAWmCBtnflOUFmMPfor 
which  you  will  be  paid  on 

Jan.  1,1323 
FJVEDOllARS 


thrift  stamp  valued  at  twenty-five  cents.  The 
Utah  Farmer  is  well  known  and  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  secure  subscribers. 

Start  today — right  now.  Take  this  copy  of 
The  Utah  Farmer,  show  this  offer  to  some  neighbor 
or  other  friend  and  ask  him  to  give  you  his  sub- 
scription. Then  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and 
send  it  to  us.  As  soon  as  we  receive  it  we  will  send 
you  a  United  States  Government  Thrift  Card  (with 
your  name  on  the  cover)  and  one  twenty-five-cent 
stamp  for  every  dollar  you  send  me  on  subscriptions. 
When  you  have  sixteen  stamps  on  your  thrift  card 
you  will  then  be  given  a  $5.00  war-saving  certificate. 

Who'll  be  the  first  to  earn  one? 


This  is  one  of  the  TJ.  S.  Govern- 
ment Thrift  Cards. 


THE  UTAH  FARMER, 
Lehi,  Utah. 

I  enclose  %   to  pay  for  the  new  subscription  of 

Name:   _  _  _  

Postoffice   ;  

State   _  _  r  _ 

Other  names  can  be  put  on  sheet  of  paper. 

Send  the  United  States  Government  Thrift  Card 
and  Stamps  to: 


Name:   

Postoffice 
State   


Age: 


14  (384) 


•THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1918 


THE  SUGAR  OUTPUT 

FOR  UTAH  AND  IDAHO 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
to  $7,882,000  for  the  season,  and  the 
amount  expended  for  labor,  supplies, 
treignt,  coal,  materials  and  incidentals 
amounted  to  over  ?4,00u,000. 

"Through  the  co-operation  of  the 
state  farm  bureau,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  D.  D.  McKay,  president  of  the 
organization,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Utah  Agricultural  college,  which  have 
been  jointly  designated  by  the  federal 
food  administration  as  the  medium 
through  which  it  will  present  the 
necessity  for  an  increased  sugar  pro- 
duction to  the  farmers  of  this  district, 
it  is  hoped  that  the  1918  beet  sugar 
output  will  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
19j.<  production  of  these  states. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  have  the  sugar  beet  growers 
and  the  sugar  companies  of  Utah  and 
Idaho  had  a  greater  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  patriotism  and  their 
interest  in  the  cause  for  which  we  are 
striving.  After  spenuing  considerable 
time  in  this  district,  during  which  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  and 
talk  witn  thousands  of  the  farmers  of 
these  states,  I  feel  confident  that  Utah 
and  Idaho  will  not  fail  to  render  the 
aid  the  nation  is  depending  on  them 
to  give  during  this  crisis. 

"I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  farmers  of  the  state 
of  Utah  for  their  selection  in  naming 
the  delegates  who  assembled  at  Logan 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  mat- 
ter of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  beets. 
During  the  time  tnese  men  were  in 
conference  they  gave  me  an  opportunity 
to  attend  their  hearings  and  I  was  im- 
pressed with  the  iairness  and  the 
sense  of  justice  manifested  by  all  of 
the  delegates  in  all  of  their  delibera- 
tions. I  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  with  a  finer  group  of  men 
and  I  feel  that  the  outcome  of  -this 
conference  will  be  an  increased  sugar 
beet  production. 

"Unfortunately,  crtain  individuals 
appear  to  be  trying  to  discredit  the 
work  of  the  state  iarm  bureau,  but  I 
feel  confident  that  the  conservative 
warmers  of  the  state  will  discount  any 
action  or  accusation  made  by  the  agi- 
tutors. 

"The  line  between  conduct  that  is 
■within  the  limits  of  each  individual's 
right  to  utilize  his  labor  and  resources 
as  he  sees  fit  and  that  which  is  dis- 
loyal because  it  hampers  the  nation's 
efficiency  in  the  demands  created  by 
the  war  may  be  a  narrow  one,  but  it 
is  perfectly  distinct.  It  is  beginning 
to  be  evident  that  the  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  planting  of  a  normal  acreage 
of  sugar  beets  during  the  coming  year 
is  of  the  latter  sort. 

"Leaving  aside  all  question  of  the 
necessities  of  the  war  and  the  course 
dictated  by  patriotism,  it  is  the  recog- 
nized privilege  of  each  farmer  to  de- 
cide whether  he  shall  grow  beets, 
wheat,  beans  or  some  other  crop  that 
his  personal  preference  or  his  estimate 
of  probable  financial  returns  may  dic- 
tate. As  long  as  this  choice  is  exer- 
cised by  the  individual  farmer  on  his 
own  initiative  there  is  little  likelihood 
of  complaint  even  now,  although  the 
need  of  the  American  people  and  of 
the  allies  for  more  sugar  has  led  to 
special  appeals  from  representatives 
of  the  government  for  an  increased 
acreage  devoted  to  sugar  beets. 

"The  significant  feature  of  tue  agi- 
tation among  the  farmers  to  block 
sugar  beet  growing  is  that  it  has  ap- 
peared simultaneously  In  widely  sep- 
arate sections  of  tne  country,  and  that 
It  haB  not  sprung  irom  local  dissatis- 
faction with  conditions,  but  has  been 
inspired  and  directed  in  ,  most  in- 
stances by  outside  interests  or  by 
professional  agitators.  The  form  and 
tenor  of  the  statements  put  out  In 
the  course  of  the  effort  to  foment 
trouble  between  the  beet  growers 
and  the  sugar  companies  gives  strong 
internal  evidence  of  the  source  from 
which  their  inspiration  haB  been 
drawn  and  it  is  an  interest  distinctly 
unfriendly  to  American  sugar  produc- 
tion. 

"An  added  indication  of  the  fact 
that  an  effort  is  on  foot  to  cripple  one 
of  the  nation's  Important  energy-pro- 
ducing Industries  rather  than  to  com- 


pose any  well  founded  grievances 
mat  may  exist,  is  given  by  the  fact 
tnat  when  a  set  of  demands  submitted 
to  the  sugar  companies  have  been 
granted  by  them,  agitators  spring  up 
demanding  new  and  excessive  de- 
mands. 

"The  effort  to  hamper  the  produc- 
tion of  food  supplies  in  the  United 
States  during  the  coming  year  is  not 
confined  entirely  to  the  sugar  indus- 
try, although  it  has  been  especially 
noteworthy  in  that  industry.  The  re- 
ports of  the  secret  service  on  file  in 
Washington  are  said,  on  good  author- 
ity, to  contain  an  astounding  volume 
of  evidence  pointing  to  organized  ef- 
forts to  injure  the  nation  and  the 
cause  in  which  it  is  engaged  in  just 
such  ways  as  have  been  employed  in 
recent  weeks  among  tne  beet  growers 
of  the  country.  If  l.3  patriotic  farm- 
ers of  the  country  realized  the  real 
animating  purpose  behind  the  efforts 
being  made  to  use  them  as  tools 
against  the  cause  for  which  their  sons 
and  brothers  are  fighting  they  would 
make  short  work  of  tne  movement. 

"The  nation  is  looking  to  the  far- 
mers of  Utah  and  Idaho  to  rally  to  its 
support  at  this  time  and  the  food  ad- 
ministration is  asking  the  farmers  to 
devote  as  many  acres  to  sugar  beets 
as  is  consistent  with  good  farming. 
We  do  not  ask  that  a  farmer  devote 
all  his  land  to  sugar  beets,  but  we  do 
ask  him  to  diversify  his  crops  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  insure  the  nation  of 
an  ample  food  supply. 

"Sugar  beets  are  only  a  commer- 
cial value  when  they  are  grown  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  a  sugar  beet 
factory  and  therefore  we  are  making  a 
special  appeal  to  the  farmers  in  those 
sections.  Not  only  do  we  ask  them  to 
increase  their  acreage,  but  also  their 
efficiency.  All  sugar  beet  growers 
know  that  by  careiul  seed  bed  prep- 
aration, good  cultural  methods  and 
proper  irrigation,  an  increased  yield 
per  acre  may  . be  obtained  and  there- 
fore we  are  asking  the  farmers  in  the 
beet  growing  sections  of  the  country 
to  develop  their  effi-:3ncy. 

"In  prewar  times  the  American  peo- 
ple obtained  about  4b  per  cent  of  their 
total  sugar  consumption  from  the 
United  States  and  its  insular  posses- 
sions. The  balance  of  the  consump- 
tion was  supplied  by  sugar  grown  in 
foreign  countries,  principally  Cuba. 
The  records  show  that  under  normal 
conditions  the  various  sources  of  sup- 
ply upon  which  tue  American  people 
depended  for  their  sugar,  only  produc- 
ed approximately  1,550,000  tons  in  ex- 
cess to  the  amount  required  for  home 
consumption.  In  other  words,  only  1,- 
550,000  tons  were  available  for  export. 
The  war  has  cnanged  conditions  'to 
such  an  extent  tnat  our  normal  sources 
of  supply  are  being  looked  to  by  the 
people  of  our  allies  to  make  up  the 
decrease  in  their  sugar  production  in 
addition  to  supplying  our  domestic  re- 
quirements. 

"Under  the  present  conditions  the 
supply  of  sugar  on  which  our  allies 
normally  draw  has  oeen  tremendously 
reduced,  so  that  they  have  to  look  to 
other  sources.  In  consequence  of  the 
shipping  situation,  this  presents  great 
difficulties  as  the  sources  on  which 
they  must  now  draw  are  tropical  and 
overseas  regions.  Before  the  war, 
Europe  supplied  from  its  own  sugar 
beet  fields,  in  a  large  measure,  its  own 
needs. 

"A  study  of  the  export  statistics  of 
the  various  beet  sugar  producing  coun- 
tries covering  a  period  before  the  war 
show  that  Germany  exported  approxi- 
mately 875,000  tons  of  sugar,  Austria- 
Hungary  850,000  tons,  Russia  295,000 
tons,  France  205,000  tons,  Belgium  155,- 
000  tons,  and  Holland  200,000  tonB.  In 
view  of  these  statistics  it  is  evident 
that  Germany  and  Austria  were  large 
exporters  of  sugar,  while  Russia, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  besides 
supplying  their  domestic  requirements, 
exported  considerablu  amounts.  A 
further  study  of  the  records  show  that 
Italy  produced  a  little  more  than  her 
annual  consumption,  while  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  produced  no  sugar, 
importnig  its  total  requirements  of 
about  2,000,000  tons. 

"Of  England's  total  consumption  ap- 
proximately 70  per  cent  was  obtained 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


A   BARGAIN    FOR  A  FARMER 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

1  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

160  acres  that  now  produce  100 
tons  of  hay.  Can  be  made  to  cut  500 
tons.  Near  town,  railroad  and  ad- 
joins one  of  the  best  ranges  in  the 
state  of  Idaho.  An  abundance  of  tim- 
ber and  water.  This  ranch  is  ideally 
located.  Fair  improvements  with 
some  machinery.  Price  $75u0,  one 
half  cash,  balance  terms  at  7  per 
cent.  t 

FEDERAL   LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 

from  the  beet  fields  of  continental 
Europe  before  the  war.  Seventeen  per 
cent  was  obtained  from  Java,  South 
America,  and  other  tropical  countries, 
aside  from  Cuba,  while  8  per  cent  was 
obtained  from  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  and  5  per  cent  from  other 
sources. 

"Under  present  conditions,  with 
England's  continental  Europe  supply 
of  beet  sugar  cut  off,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral shipping  situation  mating  the  im- 
portation of  sugar  from  Java  and  other 
countries  difficult,  it  is  estimated  that 
England  will  be  required  to  draw  on 
th%  United  States  and  Cuba  for  ap- 
proximately 1,400,000  tons  of  sugar 
during  1918. 

"Owing  to  the  w^r  the  production  of 
beet  sugar  in  France  will  be  less  than 
205,000  tons  during  1918,  as  compared 
with  her  prewar  production  of  752,000 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  France  will 
call  upon  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
to  furnish  her  with  approximately 
240,000  tons  of  the  article. 

"Italy  will  produce  approximately 
75,000  tons  of  sugar  during  1918,  as 
compared  with  its  prewar  production 
of  210,000  tons.  Hence  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  sources  upon  which 
the  United  States  normally  draws  will 
have  to  furnish  Italy  with  approxi- 
mately 115,000  tons. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  the  unusual 
demands  upon  the  United  States  for 
1918  will  approximately  1,855,000  tons 
of  sugar  over  the  amount  required  for 
domestic  consumption.  The  question 
of  making  provision  for  the  supplying 
of  this  vast  amount  of  sugar  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  confronting 
the  food  administration  and  we  can- 
not hope  to  solve  the  problem  without 
the  support  and  co-operation  of  every 
Utah  and  Idaho  farmer  who  has  land 
adapted  to  sugar  beets. 

"I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  with 
the  support  of  the  excellent  body  of 
men  comprising  the  state  farm  bureau, 
the  great  need  for  sugar  will  be  told 
throughout  this  territory  and  Utah  and 
Idaho  will  furnish  their  full  quota  of 
this  essential  commodity." 

 o  

THE  VERDICT 

Some  years  ago  in  a  western  min- 
ing town  a  man  was  found  dead  in 
his  hotel  room,  hanged  to  a  bed  post 
by  his  suspenders.  The  jury  of  min- 
ers brought  in  the  following  verdict 
at  the  coroner's  inquest:  "Deceased 
came  to  his  death  by  coming  home 
full  and  mistaking  himself  for  his 
pants." — Exchange. 

 o  

Serve  your  country  by  saving  food. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


GO-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  located  near 
Salt  Lake  City.  This  farm  is  all 
under  cultivation  and  all  under 
irrigation,  having  a  first-class  _ 
water  right  40  acres  of  alfalfa, 
5  acres  of  grain  and  3  acres  of 
pasture  land,  2  acres  of  orchard. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  very 
rich  and  fertile.  A  new  two- 
story  cement  and  rustic  building 
in  course  of  construction,  but  not 
yet  finished;  an  adobe  house  of 
four  rooms,  a  new  barn  that  will 
hold  twenty  head  of  cows,  four 
box  stalls,  buggy  and  wagon 
room  and  twenty-five  tons  of  hay; 
•  a  good  silo,  power,  light  and 
telephone  on  the  place;  also  some 
very  fine  chicken  coops  and  hog 
pens.  The  insurance  on  this 
property  is  $5000.  We  consider 
this  one  of  the  best  buys  we  have 
in  the  city  for  $252  per  acre.  We 
can  give  easy  terms  on  this  prop- 
erty at  7  per  cent  interest.  Call 
and  see  us  if  you  are  interested . 
in  a  proposition  of  this  kind. 


143-ACRE  STOCK  RANCH  in  Boxelde 
county,  60  acres  of  alfalfa,  seve 
acres  of  grain,  balance    of  lan 
that  is  under  cultivation  is  tin 
othy  and  red  top.   Ample  free  wa-j 
ter  for  this  property.      A  two- 
story,  six-room  house,  two  stables,' 
sheds,  granaries  and  other  out 
buildings;  all  necessary  machin 
ery  will  pass  with  sale  of  the  pror. 
erty — wagon,  harness,   two  moi 
ers,  hay  rake,    two  derricks, 
equipment,    binders,    two  plov 
two  harrows.    There  are  twenty 
eight  head  of  cattle,  two  horses, 
two  hogs  and  seventy-five  chick 
ens.  Will  exchange  for  place  nea 
Salt  Lake,  Ogden  or  in  Sanpet 
county.    This  property  can  be  ha 
at  $70  per  acre,  including  ever 
thing. 


200-ACRE  STOCK  RANCH  in  the  big 
Lost  River  country.  This  prop- 
erty has  a  free  water  right.  There 
are  135  acres  of  alfalfa  which  will 
produce  about  400  tons  of  hay. 
We  can  exchange  this  ranch  for 
property  in  Salt  Lake  City 


320-ACRE  DRY  FARM  in  Boxelder  coun- 
ty. 85  acres  of  this  planted  to 
summer-fallow  fall  wheat.  There 
is  a  small  house,  stable,  wagon 
sheds  and  other  improvements  on 
the  property.  Six  head  of  horses 
that  will  pass  with  sale  of  this 
property.  We  can  exchange  this 
for  city  property.  Would  prefer 
one  to  three  acres  of  land.  The 
price  of  the  320  acres  is  $6300, 
including  the  stock. 


32-ACRE  FARM  near  Salt  Lake  wht 
we  can  subdivide  into  any  acr 
which  you  may  desire  from  thr 
up.     This  property  has  a  mo 
em  house,  garage  and  other  ov 
buildings  for  which  the  owner 
asking  $2,500  in  addition  to 
$250  per  acre  for  the  land, 
can  take  a  home  In  Salt  Lak* 
City  as  part  payment     on  thll 
place.    If  you  are  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  pood  home  just  outside 
the  city,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
The  improvements  on  these 
ises  cannot  be  put  there  for 
and  we  are  offering  then 
$2500.    If  you  desire  any 
information  concerning  this 
we  would  be  glad  to  furnlst 
upon  inquiry. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 

FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
Is  given  every  farm  listing  In  this  office. 
Our  1918  organization  Is  equipped  to  get 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  We 
can  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  If  desired.  List  with 
us. 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
323  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  Lake 
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DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boara  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 
Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


OUR  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  won  at  the  State  Show, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Decembe"  15  and  22nd, 
1917,  3  Firsts,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  3 
Fourths  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Silver 
Cup  for  best  display,  White  Fowls 
and  $65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
for  highest  combined  score  of  Cock, 
Cockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  in 
show.    Stock  for  Sale  very  reasonable. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Guhama  Farm 
Provo  Utah 

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.    D.   F.   Bush,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Silage,  Alfalfa,  Straw 

200  TONS  CORN  SILAGE 
30  TONS  OF  ALFALFA 
30  LOADS  OF  STRAW 

All  in  first  class  shape,  must  be 
fed  on  the  place,  help  for  feeding 
can  be  obtained,  shelter  or  shed 
room  provided. 
Three  Miles  North  of  Pleasant 
Grove. 
A.  P.  WARNICK, 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders   of   Percheron    Horses  and1 
Ramb  uillet  Sheep. 
W.  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 


FOR  SALE 
Span    large    registered  Perchon 
mares,  2  and  4   year   old,  beauties. 
Dam  imported  from    France.  Must 
sell,  price  right.    Write  or  call  on 

C.  A.  PARRISH 
Centerville  Utah 


A  6  weeks  old  calf  was  nibbling  at 
the  grass  in  the  yard,  and  was  viewed 
in  silence  for  some  minutes  by  the 
city  girl. 

"Tell  me,"  she  said,  turning  impul- 
sively to  her  hostess,  "does  it  really 
pay  you  to  keep  a  cow  as  small  as 
that?" 


ANNOUNCE   CONTROLLED  FEEDS 

By  proclamatiuu  of  the  President 
which  takes  effect  February  15th, 
livestock  and  poultry  feeds  aro  plac- 
ed under  tne  supervision  of  tuo  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  in  addition  to 
bran,  cottonseed  products  and  other 
staple  commodities  already  so  con- 
trolled. Alpnabetically  arranged,  the 
feeds  covered  by  tne  new  regulations 
are: 

Alfalfa,  animal  or  fisu  products  or 
by-products,  baled  alfalfa,  baled  hay, 
baled  straw,  barley,  beans,  broom 
corn,  buc&wheat,  cane  seed,  copra, 
corn  (ear),  corn  isuelled),  dried 
brewers  grains,  dried  distillers  grains, 
dried  yeast  grains,  eininer,  feterita, 
grain  and  seed  screeniugs,  hay,  kathr, 
lentils,  linseed  ou  cake,  linseed  ou 
meal,  malt  sprouts,  millet,  milo,  oats, 
palm  kernel,  palm  nut,  peanuts,  peas, 
rice,  rye,  sorghum  grains,  soy  beans, 
spelt,  straw,  sugar  beets,  sugar  cane, 
sunflower  seeds,  usage,  velvet 
beans,  wheat. 

With  specified  exceptions,  all  per- 
sons, firms  and  associations  import- 
ing, manuiacturing,  mixing,'  process- 
ing, storing  or  distributing  these 
feeds  are  required  to  secure  a  license 
from  the  U.  S.  Foou  Administration 
and  be  subject  to  its  regulations  lor 
the  duration  of  the  war.  The  excep 
tions  include  farmers,  gardeners,  co- 
operative associations  of  farmers  and 
gardeners  (including  livestock  farm- 
ers), common  carriers,  and  retailers 
whose  gross  sales  of  food  commodit- 
ies do  not  exceed  $iU0,0U0  annually. 

The  purpose  of  tne  control  is  to 
prevent  speculating  anu  hoarding,  to 
stabilize  prices  and  secure  distribu- 
tion through  most  direct  channels. 

 o  

GOVERNMENT  WILL 

SELL  YOUR  WHEAT 

Farmers  and  shippers  of  wheat  un- 
able to  obtain  satisfactory  service 
from  country  dealers  or  commission 
men  may  utilize  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation.  This 
agency  is  not  desirous  of  undertaking 
to  sell  grain  or  to  enter  the  field  of 
the  dealer,  and  offers  its  services  as 
sales  agent  only  to  cure  dissatisfac- 
tion and  where  fair  treatment  can  not 
otherwise  be  obtai"  3d  by  farmers. 
In  such  cases  where  wheat  is  of  car- 
lot  volume  the  Food  Administration 
will  find  a  market  at  a  commission 
charge  of  1  per  cent. 

In  cases  of  disagreement  between 
farmers  and  local  buyers  or  between 
country  dealers  anu  millers  as  to 
grade,  the  zone  agent  of  the  Food 
Administration  is  empowered  to 
settle  differences,  ana  will  render 
this  service  when  a  2  pound  sample 
is  sent  him  for  examination. 

The  zone  agents  of  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  are 
second-vice-president  of  the  Corpor- 
ation and  serve  without  pay.  Like 
other  officials  of  the  corporation, 
they  have  divorced  tnemselves  from 
the  grain  business  for  the  time  of 
the  war. 

D.  F.  Piazzek,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
is  zone  agent  for  Utah  with  head- 
quarters in  the  New  England  Building. 

M.  H.  Houser,  Portland  Oregon,  is 
zone  agent  for  Idaho. 

 o—  

If  farmers  who  raise  sheep  would 
grade  and  pack  the  wool  more  care- 
fully they  would  find  the  increased 
price  would  yield  a  good  return  for 
the  extra  labor. 

 o  

A  DANGEROUS  DOCTOR 

"I  hear,  doctor,  that  my  friend 
Brown,  whom  you  have  been  treat- 
ing so  long  for  liver  trouble,  has  died 
of  stomach  trouble." 

"Don't  you  believe  it,  sir!  Don't 
you  believe  it!  When  I  treat  a  man 
for  liver  trouble  he  dies  of  liver 
trouble." 

 o  

TOO  GREAT  A  SACRIFICE 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  his  wife,  after 
he  had  complained  about  the  food 
the.aew  cook  had  brought  in.  "You 
know  during  these  terrible  times  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  make 
great  sacrifices." 

"Oh,  of  course,  but  what  I  object  to 
is  that  cook's  making  hers  in  the  form 
of  a  burnt  offering." 


HE    WAS  PLEA8ED 
"Did  he  start  anything  when  you 
asked    if    you    could    marry  his 
daughter?" 

"I  should  say  so.  He  started  to 
shako  my  hand  off." 

 o  

Make  your  front  yard  in  the  city 
beautiful  in  itself,  but  try  to  have  it 
fit  in  with  the  landscape  scheme  of 
the  neighborhood. 


Hogs  Will  Help 
Win  the  War 

Uncle  Sam's  fighting  men  need 
lots  of  meat.  An  appeal  is  being 
made  to  the  American  farmer  to 
raise  more  and  better  hogs.  In 
order  to  produce  evenly-balanced 
meat,  your  hogs  require  lots  of  pro- 
tein.  If  you  feeu  them  our 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

you'll  realize  a  saving  in  the  cost 
of  feed,  and  an  increase  in  the 
price  you  receive  for  your  hogs. 

Order  this  tankage  from  your 
dealer  or  write  direct  to  us. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Salt  Lake  and  Price,  Utah. 


ATTENTION  FARMERS 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  any  farmer 
who  needs  a  brood  sow  or  two-bred  and 
guaranteed  safe  with  pig  for  an  early 
spring  farrow. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress  and 
Sale  will  be  held  at  Davis  California  on 
February  21  and  22,  where  pure-bred 
Berkshire  sows  and  gilts  the  pick  of  the 
best  herds  in  the  West  have  been  con- 
signed and  will  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Also — a  new  idea  will  be  introduced  at 
this  sale — the  bringing  out  of  a  carload  of 
especially  selected  bred  sows  from  the 
greatest  Berkshire  herds  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West  under  the  personal  charge 
of  J.  W.  Clapp,  the  well  known  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Hog  Department  at 
Hamilton  Farms,  New  Jersey.  This  will 
give  buyers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
purchasing  the  cream  of  the  bred  sows 
of  both  Eastern  and  Western  herds  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  buyers  in  any 
one  sale  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  sale  brings  the  Golden  opportunity 
of  all  the  year  to  get  that  which  they 
need  in  a  bred  sow  or  gilt,  and  at  their 
own  price. 

Come  to  Davis  if  you  can.  If  not  send 
a  mail  bid  to  A.  N.  Blackmer,  Dierctor, 
Midvale,  Utah,  or  to  F.  R.  Steel,  Presi- 
dent, Grants  Pass,  Oregon.  If  you  wish 
to  consult  with  either  of  these  men  as  to 
what  bid  it  would  be  best  to  send,  write 
at  once  and  they  will  be  glad  to  advise 
you,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
you  get  just  what  you  need  and  want. 

Don't  pass  up  this  opportunity  farm- 
ers—pork is  high  and  Uncle  Sam  needs 
all  the  pork  it  is  possible  to  produce  to 
help  down  the  Kaiser. 

A.   N.  BLACKMER 
Midvale  Utah 


Registered  Holsteins  For  Sale 

A  grandson  of  the  king  of  the 
Pontiacs  coming  four  years  old,  must 
sell  him  so  as  not  to  inbreed.  He 
weighs  nearly  a  ton,  is  mostly  white 
and  a  dandy.  Also  one  of  his  calves 
out  of  a  good  producing  four  year  old 
cow.  Can  also  spare  two  four  year 
old  cows.  Come,  write,  or  phone  for 
prices  and  discriptions. 

LELAND  STEVENS 
Oakley  Utah 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  goou  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattie,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  dveic*  a 
them  in  the  Utah  iVnher.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hereford  BULLS  and 
HEIFERS  $100  to  $200  each. 

20  Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
farrowed  December  ready  for  delivery 
at  $15  each. 

Registered  ANGORA  GOATS  of 
both  sex. 

And  a  car  of  grade  CALVES,  Steers 
or  Heifers. 

Also  some  nice  MULES. 

My  farm  is  located  three  miles 
north  of  Ephraim.  But  I  will  met  you 
at  Ephraim  on  an  appointment,  and 
you  can  inspect  the  stock  before 
buying. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 


PATHFINDER  BOARS 

I  have  a  few  choice  Duroc  Jersey 
Boars  For  Sale.  Sired  by  Richard  Path- 
finder 1st.,  Prize  and  Junior  Champion 
Utah  State  Fair  1917.  These  boars  are 
out  of  my  big  type  prolific  sows.  Priced 
to  sell  and  guaranteed  to  please.  Write 
me  your  wants. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 

ORDER  SPRING  PIGS  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  pigs  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  one 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  5  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR   R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


Poland  Chinas 

FOR  SALE 

1  yearling  boar. 

2  yearling  tried  sows, 
April  farrow. 

1  two  year  old  sow, 
March  farrow. 

15   late   Summer  and 
Fall  boars  and  sows. 

All  the  big  boned  easy 
feeding  kind,    the  best 
breeding  that  ever  come 
out  of  Iowa.  Address 
EARL  BENNION 
Taylorsville  Utah 


LUMBER  POSTS 

Write  us  about  prices  delivered  your 
Station.     Send  list  for  Estimate. 
Fay  after  unloading. 
KIRK  COMPANY 
Box  1138-X 
Tacoma  Washington 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  GAR 
Wellington  Utah 


Save  The  Fruit 

Yon  ean  help  America  thii  Bum- 
mer and  fall  by  helping  your- 
self— utilize  and  save  the  west's 
(Treat  fruit  crop.  There  is  only 
one  satisfactory  way  to  con- 
serve this  bountiful  harvest — 
that  is  by  canning  or  preser- 
ving. Careful  housewives  will 
"lay  in"  ample  supplies  of 
fruit  for  the  coming  year  and, 
for  preserving  and  canning  will 

USE  "TABLE  AND 
PRESERVING"  SUOAB 
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"$1522  a  Day  for  Four  Days" 


TELLS  the  actual  experience  of  a  man  and  his  two 
sons  who  made  $60.00  extra  money  in  four  days  on 
the  White  Rock  Farm  in  Pocahontas  County,  Iowa.  In- 
teresting reading  based  on  facts.  Get  this  little  booklet. 
This  extra  profit  was  made  by  using  a 


Get  These  Free  Books 

Get  booklet  "$15.00  a  Day  for  Four  Days," 
also  John  Deere  Spreader  Booklet. 
Tells  all  about  manure,  how  and  when  to  spread 
it.  A  real  treatise  on  manure.  Worth  money  to 
you.  It  shows  how  simple  and  easy  the  John 
Deere  is  to  operate  and  why  this  machine  will  give 
better  and  longer  service  than  other  spreaders. 

"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them" 

A  156-page  text  book  on  farm  machinery.  Covers 
such  subjects  as  "The  plow,  its  history  and  uses," 
"How  to  hitch  to  plows  correctly,"  "How  to  adjust 
plows,"  "Proper  use  of  the  disc  harrow,"  "Things 
to  remember  when  planting  corn,""Proper  method 
of  corn  cultivation,"  "Curing  hay,"  etc.  A  book  for 
your  library.  Worth  dollars.  Illustrates  and  de- 
scribes a  full  line  of  modern  farm  implements. 

To  get  these  books  state  the  im- 
plements in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested and  ask  for  package  MS- 142 


The  SPREADER  with  the  BEATER  on  the  Axle 

While  it  always  has  paid  to  use  a  John  Deere  Spreader,  this  year  it 

will  make  bigger  profits  than  ever  before.  Extra  bushels,  extra  tons 
mean  extra  profits  this  year. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops  possible.  It  enables  you 
to  fertilize  more  land  with  the  same  amount  of  manure.  It  spreads 
the  manure  evenly.  Every  foot  of  the  ground  is  covered  and  you 
control  the  distribution  to  suit  the  soil  or  crop  conditions.  The  John 
Deere  Spreader  makes  top  dressing  practicable,  which  you  know  has 
proven  unusually  profitable.  It  enables  you  to  utilize  barn-yard  ma- 
nure economically  and  profitably. 

The  John  Deere  Spreader  is  a  real  time  and  labor  saver  which  means  much  to  you  un- 
der existing  farm  labor  conditions.  Due  to  its  unusual  construction  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity, it  will  give  more  years  of  satisfactory  service  at  less  cost  per  year  to  operate. 

Mounting  the  Beater  on  the  Axle 

A  Patented  Feature 

Makes  Possible  These  Distinctive  Advantages: 


The  beater  drive  is  strong  and  durable.    It  has 

the  same  principles  and  is  as  simple  as  a  triple- 
geared  horse  power.  The  gears  are  enclosed  in  a 
dust-proof  case.  They  run  in  a  bath  of  oil.  No 
dust  or  dirt  can  reach  them. 

It  is  easy  to  load  from  the  front  to 
the  rear.  You  see  where  every  forkful 
of  manure  goes.  It  is  only  38"  to  the 
top  of  the  box.    A  boy  can  load  it. 

High  drive  wheels  are  used.  The  draft 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  make  an  easy 
loading  machine.  Mounting  the  beater 
on  the  axle  made  this  unnecessary. 
High  drive  wheels  save  horse  flesh. 

Unusually  simple  —  no  clutches  no 
chains.    The  simplest  spreader  built. 
Only  about  half  the  castings  on  it  nec- 
.  essary  on  other  spreaders.  No  clutches 


or  chains.  All  of  the  main  working  parts  mount- 
ed on  the  rear  axle — not  affected  by  twisting 
strains.  They  can't  get  out  of  line  and  cause 
binding,  heavy  draft  and  breakage. 
It's  an  easy  running  spreader.  High  drive 
wheels,  roller  bearings  at  both  ends  of  the  beater, 
ball-bearing  eccentric  apron  drive,  revolving  rake 
and  even  distribution  of  load,  all  help  to  make 
the  John  Deere  a  horse  saver. 
A  boy  can  operate  it.  A  boy  old  enough  to 
drive  horses  can  operate  the  John  Deere  Spreader 
as  easily  as  you  can.  Tell  him  where  to  set  the 
feed  lever  and  he  can  easily  put  the  machine  in 
and  out  of  gear.  That's  all  there  is  to  it. 
The  ball-bearing  eccentric  apron  drive,  non~ 
racing  apron,  revolving  rake  are  other  features 
which  also  help  to  increase  its  efficiency.  A  wide 
spread  attachment  and  straw  spreading  attach- 
ment can  be  furnished  when  desired. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Farmers  Asked  to  Help  Win  War 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  Makes  an  Appeal  to  the  Farmers  at  Their  Conference 


President  Wilson  had  planned  to 
attend  the  great  convention  of  farm- 
ers at  Urbana,  111. — at  the  last  minute 
he  could  not  go. 
He  sent  them  this  message: 

The  Message. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  I  can- 
ot  be  present  in  person  at  the 
Urbana  conference.  I  should  like  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  insipration 
and  exchange  of  counsel  which  I 
know  I  should  obtain,  but,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  seemed  impossible 
for  me  to  be  present  and,  therefore, 
I  can  only  send  you  a  very  earnest 
message  expressing  my  interest  and 
the  thoughts  which  such  a  conference 
must  bring  prominently  into  every 
mind. 

"I  heed  not  tell  you,  for  I  am  sure 
you  realize  as  keenly  as  I  do,  that  we 
are,  as  a  nation,  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  task  which  demands  supreme 
sacrifice  and  enueavor  of  every  one  of 
us.  We  can  give  everything  that  is 
needed  with  the  greater  willingness 
and  even  satisfaction  because  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war  in  wnich  we  are  en- 
gaged is  the  greatest  that  free  men 
have  ever  undertaken.  It  is  to  pre- 
vent the  life  of  the  world  from  being 
determined  and  the  fortunes  of  men 
everywhere  affected  by  small  groups 
of  military  masters  who  seek  their 
own  interest  and  tne  selfish  dominion 
throughout  the  world  of  the  govern- 
ments they  unhappily  for  the  moment 
control. 

Had  to  Go  to  War. 
"You  will  not  need  to  be  convinced 
that  it  was  necessary  for  us  as  a  free 
people  to  take  part  in  this  war.  It 
had  raised  its  evil  hand  against  us. 
The  rulers  of  Germany  had  sought  to 
exercise  their  power  in  such  a  way  as 
1  to  shut  off  our  economic  life  so  far 
kas  our  intercourse  with  Europe  was 
concerned  and  to  confine  our  people 
within  the  western  hemisphere  while 
they  accomplished  purposes  which 
would  have  permanently  impaired  and 
impeded  every  process  of  our  national 
life  and  have  put  the  fortunes  of 
America  at  ihe  mercy  of  the  imperial 
government  of  Germany.  This  was  no 
threat.  It  had  become  a  reality.  Their 
hand  of  violence  had  been  laid  upon 
our  own  people  and  our  own  property 
in  flagrant  violation  not  only  of  jus- 
tice, but  of  the  well  recognized  and 
long  standing  covenant  of  internation- 
al law  and  treaty.  We  are  fighting, 
therefore,  as  truly  for  the  liberty  and 
self-government  of  the  United  States 
as  if  the  war  of  our  own  revolution 
had  to  be  fought  over  again  and 
every  man  in  every  business  in  the 
United  States  must  know  by  this  time 
that  his  whole  future  fortune  lies  in 
the  balance.  Our  national  life  and  our 
whole  economic  development  will  pass 
under  the  sinister  influences  of  foreign 


control,  if  we  do  not  win.  We  must 
win,  therefore,  and  we  shall  win.  I 
need  not  ask  you  to  pledge  your  lives 
and  fortunes  with  those  o,f  the  rest 
of  the  nation  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  great  end. 

Culminating  Crisis  Here. 

"You  will  realize  as  I  think  states- 
men on  both  sides 
of  the  water  real- 
ize, that  the  cul- 
minating crisis  of 
the  struggle  has 
come  and  that  the 
achievements  of 
this  year  on  the 
one  side  or  the 
other  must  deter- 
mine the  issue. 
It  has  turned  out 
that  the  forces  that 
fight  for  freedom, 
the  freedom  of  men 
all  over  the  world, 
as  well  as  our  own, 
depend  upon  us  in 
an  extraordinary 
and  unexpected  de- 
gree for  susten- 
ance, for  the  supply 
of  the  materials  by 
which  men  are  to 
live  and  to  fight 
and  it  will  be  our 
glory  when  the  war 
is  over  that  we 
have  supplied  those 
materials  and  sup- 
plied them  abund- 
antly, and  it  will  be 
all  the  more  glory 
.because  in  supply- 
ing them  we  have 
made  our  supreme 
effort  and  sacrifice. 

"In  the  field  of 
agriculture  we  have 
agencies  and  in- 
strumentalities, for- 
tunately such  as  no  other  government 
in  the  world  can  show.  The  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  is  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  practical  and  scientific  agri- 
cultural organization  in  the  world, 
*  *  *  Tne  banking  legislation  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years  has  given  the 
farmers  access  to  the  great  lendable 
capital  of  the  country  and  it  has  be- 
come the  duty  both  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  federal  reserve  banking 
system  and  the  farm  loan  banking 
system  to  see  to  it  that  the  farmers 
obtain  the  credit,  both  short  term  and 
long  term,  to  which  they  are  entitled 
not  only  but  which  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  should  be  extended  to  them 
if  the  present  tasks  of  the  country  are 
to  be  adequately  performed.  Both  by 
direct  purchase  of  nitrates  and  by  the 
establishment  of  plants  to  produce  ni- 
trates, the  government  is  doing  its 
utmost  to  assist  in  the  problem  of  fer- 
tilization.  The  department  of  agricul- 
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ture  and  other  agencies  are  actively 
assisting  tne  farmers  to  locate,  safe- 
guard and  secure  at  cost  an  adequate 
supply  of  sound  seed.  The  depart- 
ment has  $2,500,000  available  for  this 
purpose  now  and  has  asked  Congress 
for  $6,000,000  more. 

Labor  Problem. 

"The  labor  prob- 
lem is  one  of  great 
difficulty  and  some 
of  the  best  agencies 
of  the  nation  are 
addressing  them- 
selves to  the  task 
of  solving  it,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible 
to  solve  it.  Farm- 
ers have  not  been 
exempted  from  the 
draft.  I  know  that 
they  would  not 
wish  to  be.  I  take 
it  for  granted  they 
would  not  wish  to 
be  put  in  a  class  by 
themselves  in  this 
respect.  But  the 
attention  of  the 
war  department 
has  been  very  seri- 
ously centered  up- 
on the  task  of  in- 
terfering with  the 
labor  of  the  farms 
as  little  as  possible 
and  under  the  new 
draft  regulations,  I 
believe  that  the 
farmers  of  the 
country  will  find 
that  their  supply 
of  labor  is  very 
much  less  seriously 
drawn  upon  than 
it  was  under  the 
first  initial  draft, 
made  before  we 
had  had  our  first 
experience  in  these  perplexing  mat- 
ters. 

"The  supply  of  labor  in  all  indus- 
tries is  a  matter  we  must  look  to  and 
are  looking  to  with  diligent  care. 

"And  let  me  say  tnat  the  stimula- 
tion of  the  agencies  I  have  enumerat- 
ed has  been  responded  to  by  the 
farmers  in  splendid  fashion.  I  dare 
say  that  you  are  aware  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country  are  as  efficient  as 
any  other  farmers  in  the  world,  They 
do  not  produce  more  per  acre  than 
the  farmers  of  Europe.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary that  they  should  do  so.  It 
would  perhaps  be  baa  economy  for 
them  to  attempt  it.  But  they  do  pro- 
duce by  two  or  three  or  four  times 
more  per  man,  per  unit  of  labor  and 
capital  than  the  farmers  of  any  Euro- 
pean country.  They  are  more  alert 
and  use  more  labor-saving  devices 
than  any  other  farmers  in  the  world. 
And  their  response  to  the  demands  of 


tne  present  emergency  has  been  in 
every  way  remarkable.  Last  spring 
their  planting  exceeded  by  12  million 
acres  the  largest  planting  of  any  pre- 
vious year  and  the  yields  from  the 
crops  were  repord  breaking  yields.  In 
the  fall  of  1917,  a  wheat  acreage  of 
4a,  170,000  was  planted,  which  was 
one  million  larger  than  for  any  pre- 
ceding year,  three  millions  greater 
than  the  next  largest,  and  seven  mil- 
lions greater  than  the  preceding  five- 
year  average. 

What  Hour  Demands. 
"But  I  ought  to  s*>y  to  you  that  it 
is  not  only  necessary  that  these 
achievements  should  be  repeated,  but 
that  they  should  be  exceeded.  I  know 
what  this  advice  involves.  It  involves 
not  only  labor,  but  sacrifice,  the  pains- 
taking application  of  every  bit  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  every  tested 
practice  that  is  available.  It  means 
the  utmost  economy,  even  to  the  point 
where  the  pinch  comes.  It  means  the 
kind  o,f  concentration  and  self-sacri- 
fice which  is  involved  in  the  field  of 
battle  itself,  where  the  object  always 
looms  greater  than  the  individual.  And 
yet  the  government  will  help  and  help 
in  every  way  that  it  is  possible.  The 
impression  which  prevails  in  some 
quarters  that  while  me  government 
has  sought  to  fix  the  prices  of  food- 
stuffs, it  has  not  sought  to  fix  other 
prices  which  determine  the  expenses 
of  the  farmer  is  a  mistaken  one.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  government  has 
actively  and  successfully  regulated  the 
prices  of  many  fundamental  mate- 
rials underlying  all  i~e  industries  of 
the  country  and  has  regulated  them 
not  only  for  the  purchases  of  the  gov- 
ernment, but  also  for  the  purchases 
of  the  general  public  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Congress 
will  extend  the  powers  qf  the  govern- 
ment in  this  important  and  even  es- 
sential matter,  so  that  the  tendency  to 
profiteering  which  is  showing  itself  in 
too  many  quarters  may  be  effectively 
checked.  In  fixing  prices  of  foodstuffs 
the  government  has  sincerely  tried  to 
keep  the  interests  of  the  farmer  as 
much  in  mind  as  the  interests  of  the 
communities  which  are  to  be  served, 
but  it  is  serving  mankind  as  well  as 
the  farmer  and  everything  in  these 
times  of  war  takes  on  the  rigid  aspect 
of  duty. 

"I  will  not  appeal  to  you  to  continue 
and  renew  and  increase  your  efforts. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so;  I  believe  that  you  will  do  it 
without  any  word  or  appeal  from  me, 
because  you  understand  as  well  as  I 
do  the  needs  and  opportunities  of  this 
great  hour  when  the  fortunes  of  man- 
kind everywhere  seem  about  to  be  de- 
termined and  when  America  has  the 
greatest  opportunity  she  has  ever  had 
to  make  good  her  own  freedom  and  in 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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A  Revolution  In  Beet  Culture 


To  Farmers  in  the  Territory  of  the 
.Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company: 
Labor  Saving  Devices. 

All  have  heard  no  doubt  that  John 
Devey  &  Sons  of  Lehi,  Utah,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company,  have  produced  a  splendid 
beet  topper.  Many  tests  have  been 
made  and  it  has  been  pronounced  by 
those  who  have  witnessed  the  machine 
operate  at  the  recent  demonstrations, 
'  that  it  is  a  thorough  success,  some  of 
the  most  conservative  of  our  large 
beet  growers  stating  that  it  would 
save  one-half  ton  of  beets  per  acre 
over  that  of  the  average  hand  topping, 
and  at  least  one-half  the  expense  of 
harvesting  and  the  trouble  of  secur- 
ing hand  labor. 

Will  say  for  your  information  that 
our  Company  has  furnished  consider- 
able money  to  develop  this  machine; 
also  the  use  of  its  machine  shops  and 
mechanics  in  years  past.  We  have 
taken  over  the  patents  from  Mr.  Devey 
and  will  place  the  topper  on  the  mar- 
ket for  the  1918  harvest,  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  manufacturers  can  give 
us  the  cost  price  we  shall  advise  you 
and  take  contracts  from  our  growers 
to  furnish  them  the  machine  practical- 
ly at  cost.  A  topper  will  be  placed  on 
exhibition  in  each  factory  district  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  sufficient  of  them 
manufactured.  It  will  be  sold  to  the 
farmers  so  that  all  who  desire  may 
purchase  one  on  the  installment  plan, 
viz.:  25  per  cent  of  the  price  to  be 
deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
1918  beet  crop  and  25*per  cent  each 
year  for  three  years  thereafter,  at 
6  per  cent  interest  on  deferred  pay- 
ments. The  one  row  topper  will  top 
from  2  to  2%  acres  per  day. 

Mr.  Devey  is  now  working  on  a  two 
row  topper  and  he  is  confident  that  he 
will  perfect  this  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and,  no  doubt,  we  will  be  able 
to  manufacture  a  few  of  these  for  the 
larger  growers. 

It  will  be  a  very  easy  matter  for 
the  farmers  to  gather  their  beet  tops 
for  siloing,  after  the  beets  are  topped 
with  this  machine.  After  four  rows 
have  been  topped,  by  using  a  side  de- 
livery hay  raKe  the  tops  can  be  put  in 
a  windrow  ready  to  be  taken  into  a 
dirt  silo,  or  any  other  silo  to  be  used. 

Another  very  important  thing  ac- 
complished by  Mr.  Devey  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  device  that  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  present  riding  beet  pull- 
er of  the  John  Deere  type.  It  is  a 
small  scroll  about  18  inches  in  length 
attached  to  the  heel  of  the  puller, 
which  works  the  beets  out  on  top  of 
the  ground  quite  free  from  dirt  ready 
for  loading.  This  is  very  important 
because  it  saves  the  pulling  of  the 
beets  by  hand  and  removes  the  dirt, 
and  no  doubt  every  farmer  who  buys 
the  beet  topper  will  want  the  new  de- 
vice for  pulling.  This  pulling  device 
and  the  topper  will  eiim'nate  the  hand 
work  except  that  of  throwing  the  beets 
into  the  wagon.  To  reduce  this  work 
to  a  minimum  the  farmer  could  get 
from  50  to  100  baskets,  (the  number 
to  he  regulated  according  t  the  size  of 
his  wagon),  each  basket  holding  about 
100  pounds.  These  baskets  distributed 
along  the  beet  rows  could  be  filled 
with  beets  by  small  children  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  the  contents  of  the 
baskets  could  be  dumped  into  the 
wagons  by  older  persons.  One  man 
and  the  driver  could  load  a  4-ton 
wagon  of  beets  by  using  baskets  in 
about  20  minutes.  Tied  to  the  baskets 
should  be  a  small  piece  of  burlap  or 
old  filter  cloth  so  that  if  for  any  un- 
avoidable reason  tue  beets  were  left 
out  over  night,  these  covers  could  be 
thrown  over  the  beets  in  the  basket, 
which  will  protect  them  from  the  frost, 
mid  the  sun,  as  against  leaving  them 
scattered  over  tne  ground.  Sun  and 
frost  shrink  the  beets  considerably, 
if  they  arc  allowed  to  lay  long, — pos- 
Bibly  2  to  3  per  cenc  and  sometimes 
more.  Thin  creates  a  loss  of  possibly 
25  cents  to  40  cents  per  ton  to  tho 
farmers  if  tj  .y  aro  careless  in  this 
regard;  anrl  beets  do  not  work  up  as 
nicely  In  the  factory,  nor  do  tbey 
Atore  aB  well. 
The  use  of  the  baskets  will  not  only 


facilitate  the  loading,  but  it  will  be  a 
great  saving  against  the  old"  methods 
which  have  been  in  use.  Hand  load- 
ing is  very  nard  for  children  and  is 
slow  and  expensive  for  grown-ups.  We 
like  to  encourage  our  growers  to  use 
the  most  successful  methods  in  the 
handling  of  the  crop. 

The  basket  metno  I  of  beet  loading 
was  used  by  Mr.  Isaac  Goff  of  Midvale, 
Utah,  for  many  years,  very  success- 
fully on  about  40  acres  of  good  beets 
each  year.  His  experience  proved 
this  method  most  profitable  and 
economical. 
Feeding  On  Beet  Tops  and  Factory 
By-products. 

The  siloing  of  beet  tops  is  another 
matter  that  should  be  brought  forcibly 
to  the  attention  of  all  beet  growers. 
Sufficient  tops  have  been  siloed  in  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Idaho  this  season 
to  thoroughly  demonstrate  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  profitable  items 
connected  with  the  beet  business.  We 
find  there  are  about  six  to  eight  tons 
of  tops  per  acre,  according  to  the  crop 
of  beets,  or  about  hall  as  many  tons 
of  tops  as  beets;  two  tons  of  beet 
tops  siloed  equal  one  ton  of  the  very 
best  alfalfa  hay,  for  feed  to  dairy 
stock,  beef  cattle,  ana  sheep.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Geo.  W. 
Wilcomb  of  Marysville,  Idaho,  that 
beet  top  silage  can  be  used  with  straw 
for  dairy  purposes  and  the  flow  and 
quality  of  milk  is  equal  to  that  when 
the  very  best  alfalfa  nay  is  fed.  This 
gentleman  states  that  he  did  not  give 
his  cows  a  bite  of  nay  during  last 
winter  and  has  n-u  done  so  to  date 
this  winter  out  simply  fed  straw  and 
beet  top  silage.  It  works  equally  as 
well  for  fattening  beef  and  mutton. 
Five  acres  of  beet  tops  siloed,  yield- 
ing six  tons  per  acre,  or  a  total  of 
thirty  tons  will  feed  and  fatten  20 
steers  at  30  pounas  per  day,  for  one 
hundred  days.  Ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  hay  per  nay  —  oaid  be  sufficient 
with  the  beet  tops  to  feed  to  the 
steer.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  beet 
tops  are  worth  from  $30.00  to  $40.00 
per  acre,  according  to  the  yields  and 
prices  of  other  feeds. 

The  proper  ration  for  sheep  would 
be  about  3  pounds  of  beet  top  silage 
and  %  pound  of  alfalfa  hay  daily. 

In  addition  to  the  siloed  beet  tops 
there  is  the  pulp  and  syrup;  pulp  can 
be  used  by  growers  who  live  near  the 
factory  and  syrup  by  those  who  are 
too  far  away  from  the  factory  to  haul 
pulp.  It  has  been  estimated  that-  the 
by-products  of  the  factory  and  the 
siloed  beet  tops  from  an  acre  of  beets 
will  feed  one  and  one-half  times  as 
many  livestock  as  the  average  acre 
of  alfalfa  hay. '  Therefore,  the  farmer 
has  more  feed  for  his  animals  from 
his  beets  than  from  his  alfalfa,  acre 
for  acre,  in  addition  to  which  he  has 
the  sale  of  his  beet  crop.  This  can- 
not be  said  of  any  other  crop.  It  is 
only  recently  that  we  have  discovered 
the  feed  value  of  syrup  and  beet  tops 
when  siloed.  We  are  deluged  with 
orders  for  our  syrup  to  be  shipped  to 
Middle  West  and  Coast  points,  where 
it  is  made  into  stock  feed.  These 
people  are  willing  to  pay  $30.00  per 
ton  for  the  syrup  and  surely  if  it  is 
worth  that  muc'.  to  them,  f.  o.  b.  our 
factories,  it  is  worth  a  like  amount  to 
our  farmers  to  feed  on  their  own 
farms,  yet  we  are  offering  it  to  our 
beet  growers  at  1  cent  per  pound  or 
$20.00  per  ton.  Our  growers  are  en- 
titled to  purchase  at  this  price  3  tons 
of  syrup  for  every  100  tons  of  beets  de- 
livered to  us,  or  3  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  their  beets.  Three  or  4 
pounds  of  this  syrup  is  sufficient  each 
day  when  fed  to  cattle,  and  about  one- 
half  pound  each  day  when  fed  to 
sheep,  thus  reducing  other  feeds.  It 
1h  estimated  that  one  pound  of  syrup 
is  equal  In  feed  value  to  a  pound  of 
grain. 

There  ifl  an  Immense  acreage  of 
alfalfa  and  other  lands  that  if  devoted 
to  sugar  beet  growing,  would  be  much 
more  profitable  to  the  farmers.  Every 
farmer  who  has  five  acres  of  beets  or 
more  and  who  has  not  sufficient  live- 
stock to  consume  hiB  beet  tops  and 
the  factory  by-products  available  to 


Buick  Light  Delivery 

THE  TRUCK  FOR  EVERYDAY  FARM  USE 


Its  stanch  construction — its  ab- 
solute dependability — its  indiffer- 
ence to  road  an  weather  condi- 
tions— its  mechanical  simplicity — 
its  low  operating  and  mainten- 
ance cost — combine  to  make  the 
Buick  .Light  Delivery  Truck  the 
ideal  truck  for  farmers  and  stock- 
men. 


For  long  hauls  or  short  and  for 
any  load  up  to  half  a  ton,  this 
truck  sets  a  new  standard  of  haul- 
ing economy. 

Why  not  let  us  prove  to  you  the 
big  saving  of  urn  3  and  money  the 
Buick  Light  Delivery  Truck  is 
making  for  other  farmers  in  this 
section? 


Price  complete,  with  body,  weather-proof  side  curtains,  etc.,  (but 
not  including  war  tax)  is  $895  delivered  in  Salt  Lake. 

Randall-Dodd  Auto  Co.,  Ldt. 


53  WEST  4th  SOUTH 


SALT  LAKE 


him,  should  purchase  some  steers  or 
sheep  for  fattening  purposes;  this 
would  be  found  very  profitable  not 
only  from  a  standpoint  of  feeding,  but 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  could  be  kept 
up,  which  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  connected  with  farming. 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO. 


HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  goou  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattie,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  i\.rmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 

WEEKLY    MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  February  5th. — Cattle — Re- 
ceipts, 875;  market,  steady;  choice 
steers,  $9.00@10.0o;  good,  $8.0O@9.00; 
feeders,  $7.00(0)8.00;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.00  ©7.75;  fair  to  good,  $6.00 
@7.00;  canners,  $4.00@5.00;  feeder 
cows,  $5.00@6.00;  veal  calves,  $9.00 
@10.00. 

Hogs— Receipts,  i,373;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $15.75;  bulk  of  sales, 
$15.75. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  3,917;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $14.00@15.00;  ewes, 
$9.00@10.00. 

North  Salt  i^ake,  Feb.  6— Cattle- 
Receipts,  none.  Market  steady.  Choice 
steers,  9.25@10.25;  good  steers,  $8.25 
@9.25;  fair  steers,  $7.25@8.00;  choice 
cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $7.25@7.75; 
fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $6.25 
@7.00;  cutters,  $4.75@5.00;  bologna 
bulls,  $4.50@5.50;  fat  bulls,  $6.25@ 
7.50. 

Hogs — Receipts  none.  Market  25c 
higher.  Choice  fat  hogs,  175  to  250 
pounds,  $16.00;  mixed  fat  hogs,  ibO 
pounds  and  up,  $15.50@15.90. 

Omaha,  Feb.  6. — Hogs — Receipts, 
16,500;  market  5  to  15  cents  higher. 
Heavy,  $16.20@16.65;  mixed,  $16.25® 
16.55;  light,  $16.15@16.50;  pigs,  $10.00 
<?i>l  5.50;  bulk  of  Bales,  $16.25@16.56. 

Cattle— Receipts,  5300.  Market 
steady  to  lower.  Native  steers,  $9.00 
©13.00;  cowb  and  neifers,  $7.00© 
10.50;  western  steers,  $8.50@11.50; 
Texas  steers,  $7.50(fj)10.25;  cowb  and 
helfera,  !|>7.00©9.25;canners,  $6.50© 
7.25;  stockers  and  feeders,  $6.50© 
10.75;  calves,  $9.00@13.25;  bulls, 
stags,  etc.,  $7.00 ©10.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  9,600;   steady  to 


Dairy  Dollars 

Dairying  demands  the  same  at- 
tention as  any  other  business. 
Profits  depend  on  producing  the 
most  milk  of  the  best  quality,  at 
the  least  expense. 

Proper  leeding  is  one  of  the  big 
problems,  which  may  be  solved  by 


Stock  Feed 

This  highly  nutritious  mixture  of 
grain  and  grain  products,  cotton 
seed  meal  and  beet  sugar  molasses 
increases  quality  and  quantity  of 
milk,  improves  the  ^alih  of  the 
herd — and  is  economical  to  feed. 

Send  for  free  booklet — "Feeding 
for  Results." 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


lower.  Yearlings,  $12.00@15.00; 
wethers,  $1 1.00@13.00;  ewes,  $10.75® 
$12.50;  lambs,  $16.25@17.25. 
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Legumes  and  the  Nitrogen        Cost  of  Various  Fuels  Used 

Supply  of  the  Soil  In  Pumping  for  Irrigation 


By  Dr.  J.  E.  Greaves  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 


By  Prof  O.  W.  Israelsen  of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 


From  time  immemorial  it  has  been 
considered  a  self-evident  fact  that 
I  where  crop  rotation  is  practised  there 
is  a  bigger  and  better  yield.  And  the 
farmers  of  ancient  Rome  understood 
that  crops  following  beans,  peas,  and 
vetches  were  usually  better  than  those 
following  wheat  or  barley.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  that  it  was  learned 
that  the'leguminous  plant  with  the  aid 
of  associated  bacteria  has  the  power 
of  feeding  on  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air,  while  the  none-leguminous  plant 
has  not  and  requires  a  supply  of  com- 
bined nitrogen.  Toaay  we  find  the 
best  farmers  practising  some  system 
of  crop  rotation.  For  they  have  obser- 
ved from  experience  that  where  crop 
rotation  is  practiced  the  crops  are  big 
ger  and  better  than  where  the  single 
crop  system  is  practiced.  This  is  us- 
ually interpreted  as  indicating  that 
crop  rotation  has  increased  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  And  we  find  many 
farmers  planting  legumes  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  on  run-down  soil,  each 
year  removing  the  entire  crop  and 
feeling  confident  that  their  soil  is  be- 
coming richer  in  plant  food. 

Plants  are  composed  of  ten  ele- 
ments, each  one  of  which  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  their  growth  and 
formation.  Only  two-carbon  and  oxy- 
gen— are  secured  irom  the  air  by  all 
plants;  only  one — aydrogen — from  the 
water;  the  other  seven  are  secured 
from  the  soil  by  all  plants.  One  class 
of  plants — Che  legumes — may  under 
appropriate  conditions  obtain  their 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Six  elements — 
phosphorus,  potassium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  iron,  and  sulfur — are  obtained 
entirely  by  the  growing  plant  from 
the  soil. 

The  great  majority  of  agricultural 
soils  contain  large  quantities  of  all  of 
these  essential  elements  with  the  ex- 
ception of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
potassium, — and  these  are  used  by  the 
growing  plant  in  larger  quantities  than 
are  any  of  the  other  elements  which 
are  obtained  direct  from  the  soil.  In 
the  great  majority  of  soils  nitrogen, 
phosphorous  or  potassium  is  the  limit- 
ing element  in  crop  production. 
Therefore,  our  problem  resolves  itself 
into  the  question: — Can  crop  rotation 
maintain  these  elements  in  the  soil  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  maximum 
yields.  Phosphorus  and  potassium  is 
obtained  by  the  growing  plant  only 
from  the  soil;  therefore,  it  is  self- 
evident  that  no  simple  system  of  crop 
•  rotation  can  maintain  the  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  as  the  quantity  within 
the  soil  must  of  necessity  be  reduced 
with  each  crop  removed, — the  extent 
depending  upon  the  specific  crop 
grown.  Hence,  nitrogen  is  the  only 
element  which  we  can  hope  to  main- 
tain by  crop  rotation.  But  this  is  the 
element  that  is  found  in  the  soil  in 
smallest  quantity  and  removed  by 
most  plans  in  larger  quantities  than 
the  phosphorus  or  potassium.  More- 
over, large  quantities  of  this  element 
are  lost  from  the  soil  by  leaching. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  this  element  be  supplied  to 
the  soils  In  sufficient  quantities  for 
crop  production  and  that,  in  the 
cheapest  manner  possible. 

Nitrogen  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
in    inexhaustible    quantities,  every 


square  yard  of  land  having  seven  tons 
of  nitrogen  lying  over  it,  or  if  the 
quantity  covering  one  acre  could  be 
combined  into  the  nitrate  it  would  be 
worth  as  a  fertilizer  $125,000,000. 
Now,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  legumes — peas,  beans,  alfalfa, 
etc. — when  properly  infected  have  the 
power  of  feeding  on  this  limitless 
supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  while 
the  non-legumes — barley,  wheat,  oats, 
etc. — must  depend  upon  the  supply 
within  the  soil,  and  the  farmer  must 
take  advantage  of  tnis  fact  to  supply 
nitrogen  for  his  crops.  But  will  the 
legume  draw  nitrogen  from  the 
atmosphere  while  there  is  a  supply 
in  the  sbll,  or  will  it  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  turn  only  to 
the  atmosphere  when  nitrogen  is  lack- 
ing in  the  soil?  If  it  does,  it  must 
first  drain  the  soil  of  its  valuable 
nitrogen  and  thus  leave  it  no  richer 
than  it  was  before  the  legume  was 
grown  upon  the  soil. 

Experiments  which  have  been  con- 
ducted at  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  during  the  last  twelve  years 
have  demonstrated  that  even  on  soils 
poor  in  nitrogen  the  legume  first  feeds 
upon  the  combined  nitrogen  of  the 
soil.  It  is  known  that  plant  residues 
and  other  complex  nitrogen  com- 
pounds found  in  the  soil  are  trans- 
formed by  bacteria  into  ammonia  and 
this  in  turn  by  another  class  of 
bacteria  into  nitric  nitrogen,  and  it  is 
mainly  on  this  nitrogen  that  the 
growing  plant  feeds.  The  quantity  of 
this  found  in  the  soil  at  different 
periods  under  different  plants  has 
been  measured  at  the  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  average  results 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Many  inquiries  come  to  the  Agricul- 
tural College  weekly  as  to  the  cost  of 
pumping  water  against  different  lifts, 
and  under  various  conditions  with 
different  kinds  of  fuel.  The  unusual 
interest  expressed  in  this  subject 
urges  a  statement  through  the 
columns  of  tne  Farmer  which  will,  it 
is  hoped,  answer  questions  of  the 
kind  referred  to.  The  material  which 
follows  should  be  of  value  to  all  farm- 
ers who  plan  the  installation  of  pump- 
ing plants  during  the  coming  year. 
Consumption  of  Fuel. 

Most  gasoline  engines  are  expected 
to  deliver  to  the  pulley  of  a  pump,  or 
other  power  device  in  use,  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Vs  gallon  of  gasoline, 
about  one  brake  horsepower  per  hour. 
However,  this  is  a  little  higher  than 
what  can  be  expected  in  general  prac- 
tice, since  after  engines  have  been 
operated  for  some  time,  their  consump- 
tion increases  somewhat,  when  they 
use  an  average  of  about  1-6  of  a  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  or  distillate  per  brake 
horse  power  per  hour. 


The  fuel  consumption  of  steam 
engines  varies  according  to  the  type 
of  boiler  or  engine,  also  according  to 
the  size  of  engine.  A  general  figure 
on  consumption  for  small  pumping 
plants,  using  an  engine  of  25  h.  p.  or 
less  is  about  10  pounds  of  coal  or  6 
pounds  of  oil  per  brane  horse  power 
per  hour. 

In  the  use  of  electric  energy, 
measurement  is  made  in  kilowatts, 
one  kilowatt  be'ng  equal  to  11-3 
horse  power.  Since,  however,  there 
is  some  loss  of  energy  in  the  motor, 
one  kilowatt  will  usually  give  about 
1 1-10  brake  horse  power.  Therefore, 
one  brake  horse  power  is  equal  to 
about  9-10  of  a  kilowatt  hour. 

Summarizing  the  aDove  data,  in- 
dicates, then,  that  one  brake  horse 
power  per  hour  requires  one-sixth 
gallon  of  gasoline  or  distillate,  about 
10  pounds  of  coai,  6  pounds  of  oil  or 
9-10  of  a  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity. 
Based  on  these  values,  the  figures 
submitted  below  taken  from  "Irri- 
gation   Practice    and  Engineering," 


COST  OF  FUEL  PER  BRAKE  HORSEPOWER  PER  HOUR 

Equivalent  Unit  costs  of  fuel  Fuel  Costs  in  (cents) 


Cost  of 

Cost  of  elec- 

Per acre-foot  of  wate 

gasoline 

Cost  of 

Cost 

tric  power 

Per  Brake 

lifted  on 

foot  high 

in  cents 

crude  oil 

of  coal 

perkilowatt 

H.   P.  per 

50% 

75% 

per  gallon 

per  (335  rbs) 

per  ton 

hourin cents  hourincents  efficiency 

efficiency 

6 

$0.55 

$2,-00 

$1.11 

$1.00 

$2.75 

$1.83 

8 

0.75  x 

2.66 

1.50 

1.33 

3.70 

2.45 

10 

0.93 

3.33 

1.85 

1.66 

4.60 

3.05 

12 

1.12 

4.00 

2.22 

2.00 

5.50 

3.65 

14 

1.30 

4.66 

2.60 

2.33 

6.40 

4.25 

16 

1.50 

5.33 

3.00 

2.66 

7.30 

4.90 

18 

1.67 

6.00 

3.33 

3.00 

8.25 

5.55 

20 

1.85 

6.66 

3.70 

3.33 

9.15 

6.10 

22 

2.05 

7.33 

4.10 

3.66 

10.10 

6.70 

24 

2.25 

8.00 

4.35 

4.00 

11.00 

7.35 

26 

2.42 

8.66 

4.80 

4.33 

11.80 

7.95 

The  Question  of  The  Hour 


Harden  Bennion,  Secretary  of  State. 


The  Government  has  called  upon 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  U.  A.  C, 
U.  S.  D.  of  Agriculture,  the  public 
school  system  etc.  to  make  a  farm  and 
labor  survey  of  the  State  and  in  ad- 
dition has  sent  into  the  State  quite  a 
number  of  specialists  charged  with 
the  duty  of  investigation  and  report 
along  special  lines  such  as  hogs, 
sheep,  dairy  products,  sugar  beets, 
etc.  All  these  force  and  agencies 
have,  very  wisely  in  my  opinion,  come 
together  and  decided  that  they  would 
co-ordinate  their  efforts  in  one  grand 
drive  to  secure  the  most  complete  and 
effective  survey  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  any  state.  A  moments  thought 
will  convince  even  disinterested  ob- 
servers that  such  combined  effort  will 
be  vastly  less  expensive  yet  much 
more  complete  and  reliable  than  could 
possibly  be  obtained  if  all  these  vari- 
ous agencies  should  work  separately; 
but  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  adopting  the  proposed  method  we 
will  immeasurably  conserve  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  general  public. 
Just  think  what  it  would  mean  to 
have,  during  the  late  winter  and 
spring  months,  a  dozen  different  agents 
calling  upon  you  for  statistical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  your  lands  and 
water  your  livestock,  your  crops  of 
1917  and  what  you  would  produce  in 
1918,  your  requirements  for  labor  and 


your  surplus  labor,  seed  required  and 
seed  that  could  be  spared,  and  dozens 
of  other  items  that  will  be  required 
in  order  that  every  possible  provision 
may  be  made  for  the  planting,  raising, 
and  harvesting  of  the  great  crops  that 
the  world  emergency  and  our  own 
favorable  situation  demands  shall  be 
produced  in  Utah  this  year.  I  need 
not  dwell  upon  this  phase  of  this  sub- 
ject other  than  to  urge  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  force  at  my  com- 
mand that  every  citizen,  and  especial- 
ly every  producer,  and  in  this  day  we 
ought  all  to  be  producers,  give  every 
possible  effort  and  encouragement  to 
this  ambitious  program.  Our  beloved 
STATE  has  stood  in  the  van  of  every 
movement  to  which  we  have  been 
called,  and  let  us  now  augment  the 
proud  record  rather  than  detract 
from  it.  And  what  is  the  purpose  of 
this  great  effort?  And  to  what  use 
will  the  mass  of  statistics  collected 
be  put  when  the  object  is  achieved? 
The  tabulated  results  will  be  forward- 
ed to  Washington  so  that  the  National 
Government,  like  a  wise  general,  may 
know,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  its 
resources  are;  what  it  must  do,  and 
what  provisions  make,  in  order  that 
the  national  safety  oay  be  assured, 
and  the  people  fed  and  other  wise 
provided  for  as  the  needs  of  the  hour 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Volume  I,  "Use  of  Irrigation  Water," 
by  Etcheverry,  show  the  equivalent 
cost  of  the  various  fuels  used  per 
brake  horse  power  per  hour  and  also 
the  cost  in  cents  per  acre  foot  of 
water  lifted  one  foot  high,  ordinarily 
spoken  of  as  per  foot-acre-foot. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above 
table  that  gasoline  at  6  cents  per 
gallon  is  equivalent  to  crude  oil  at 
55  cents  per  335  pounds,  or  about 
0.16  cents  per  pound  and  that  these 
are  equivalent  to  coal  at  $2.00  per  ton 
and  electricity  at  1.11  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour.  From  the  basis  of  fuel 
cost  alone,  the  above  table  makes  it 
possible  to  determine  very  readily 
which  the  cheaper  tuel  will  be.  For 
example,  suppose  that  gasoline  costs 
26  cents  per  gallon,  whereas  coal 
costs  $6.00  per  ton  or  electricity  3 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour.  It  will  be 
noted  in  this  that  electricity  is  the 
cheapest,  since  electricity  at  3  cents 
is  equivalent  to  coal  at  $5.35,  or  is 
equivalent  to  gasoline  at  16  cents  per 
gallon. 

Furthermore,  the  table  shows  clear- 
ly how  to  determine  the  cost  of  lift- 
ing one  acre  foot  of  water  one  foot 
high.  For  example,  if  gasoline  costs 
20  cents  per  gallon,  the  above  table 
shows  that  if  the  pumping  plant  were 
50  per  cent  efficient,  it  would  cost  9.1" 
cents  to  raise  one  acre  foot  of  water 
one  foot  high,  or  in  other  words,  if 
an  irrigator  desires  to  lift  his  water 
10  feet  high,  it  would  cost  91.5  cents 
per  acre  foot.  Assuming  that  he 
would  use  2  acre  feet  per  acre  per 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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DAIRYING 


PRESSING  NEED  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

Mr.  Herbert  Hoover. 

The  dairy  problems  confronting  us 
this  fall  depend  for  their  answer  large- 
ly on  an  understanding  of  world  con- 
ditions. Usually  in  planning  ahead 
we  consider  local  and  state — and  pos- 
sibly national — supply  and  demand 
for  dairy  stock  and  their  products. 
On  the  basis  of  such  conditions  a 
dairyman  has  in  the  past  been  justi- 
fied in  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
size  of  his  herd  and  making  his  plans 
for  at  least  a  year  ahead. 

But  this  fall  thoughtful  dairymen 
are  pondering  over  such  questions  as 
these:  How  will  the  war  affect  me 
personally  tomorrow,  next  month  and 
next  year?  How  can  I  adjust  my 
dairy  operations  to  meet  future  needs? 
And  what  can  I  do  within  my  ability 
and  resources  to  put  my  work  in  har- 
mony with  the  plans  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

To  better  understand  our  personal 
part  in  the  great  struggle  that  in- 
volves about  half  the  population  of 
the  earth  and  threatens  to  starve  the 
continent  of  Europe,  we  must  try  to 
think  in  terms  of  world  figures.  Nor 
is  this  difficult  when  we  are  content 
with  round  numbers.  Carrying  away 
an  idea  of  the  general  situation  will 
be  of  greater  value  than  attempting 
to  study  statistics.  Roughly  speaking, 
the  world's  population  is  about  one 
and  two-thirds  billion,  or  sixteen  times 
the  number  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  Let  us  remember  that  all  of 
these  folks  are  built  along  the  same 
general  pattern  as  ourselves,  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  language  they  speak, 
they  require  food,  and  children  re- 
quire, for  their  best  development,  the 
great  universal  liquid  food — milk. 
Earth  Has  Become  Crowded. 

Furthermore,  the  earth,  which  some- 
times seems  illimitable  in  size,  is  after 
all  none  too  large  for  its  present  popu- 
lation. Altogether  it  has  only  56,000,- 
000  square  miles  of  land  area,  and 
•  when  we  count  out  the  polar  regions, 
deserts,  steppes,  mountains,  cities  and 
towns,  scarcely  29,000,000  square  miles 
of  land  are  left  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. And  a  large  proportion  of  that 
is  unimproved;  nor  can  it  be  improved 
except  at  prohibitive  cost. 

In  terms  of  more  familiar  figures, 
this  condition  means  that,  taking  the 
world  as  a  whole,  fifty-eight  people 
must  live  off  the  products  of  every 
square  mile,  and  when  the  improved 
land  is  considered  there  are  only  about 
seven  acres  of  it  per  person.  The 
world  is  now  about  thirty  times  as 
densely  populated  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Roman  conquests. 

Taking  the  figure,fifty-eight  persons 
per  square  mile  as  a  starting  point,  no 
doubt  some  who  read  this  may  be  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  impossible  to  live 
under  such  crowded  conditions.  And 
so  it  may  well  appear  here  in  America. 
The  density  of  population  in  North 
America  is  only  sixteen  people  per 
square  mile,  but  over  in  Europe  the 

Looking  Forward 
into  1918 

While  there  is  much  In 
the  way  of  uncertainty,  one 
tuing  1b  Bure — close  as- 
sociation with  a  Btrong 
bank  having  a  Btable 
policy  will  be  of  benefit  to 
you. 
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officers  now  the  advisabil- 
ity of  bringing  your  ac- 
count here. 
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number  is  120  per  square  mile — about 
seven  times  as  dense.  Consider  how 
the  population  of  the  United  States 
has  steadily  increased  within  your 
own  memory  and  you  will  understand 
why  Europe,  which  is  a  much  older 
country,  comparatively,  is  so  crowded. 
This  helps  to  explain  in  connection 
with  the  ravages  ox  war  why  there  is 
such  a  crying  demand  for  food,  and 
especially  dairy  products  and  meat. 

Accurate  foreign  figures  for  1917 
are,  of  course,  unobtainable,  but  be- 
fore the  war  began  five  of  the  prin- 
cipal livestock  countries  of  Europe — 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  Austria 
Hungary  and  Italy — had  nearly  half 
again  as  many  cattle  as  the  entire 
United  States.  Furthermore,  Europ- 
ean dairymen  imported  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  their  fodder-grains, 
nearly  a  third  of  it  on  an  average. 

So  in  spite  of  the  dense  human 
popualtion,  it  has  paid  those  people 
to  keep  cattle.  How  many  dairy 
cows  have  been  killed  in  Europe  since 
the  war  began  no  one  can  tell.  But 
we  have  authentic  figures  on  the  total 
food  animals  of  the  allies.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  these  since 
1914  is  about  33,000,000  head,  equal 
to  more  than  half  the  total  number  of 
cattle  in  the  United  States.  But  even 
in  the  absence  of  such  a  figure  we 
have  other  means  of  knowing  that  the 
slaughter  has  been  neavy.  This 
source  of  information  is  the  enorm- 
ously increased  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  in  butter,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk. 

Before  the  war  our  exports  of  but- 
ter ranged  between  3,000,000  and 
5,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  our 
imports  were  only  1,000,000  pounds 
less  than  our  exports.  In  1916  our  ex- 
ports were  over  13,000,000  pounds, 
and  for  1917  they  were  nearly  27,000,- 
000  pounds,  which  means  that  butter 
exports  have  increased  nearly  seven- 
fold, while  our  imports  have  fallen  to 
less  than  1,000,000  pounds. 

Cheese  exports,  which  since  1905 
have  fluctuated  between  about  3,000,- 
000  and  17,d00,000  pounds,  increased 
this  year  to  66,000,000  pounds,  while 
our  imports,  which  were  53,000,000 
pounds  yearly  before  the  war,  were 
only  a  little  over  14,000,000  pounces  in 
1917.  The  biggest  increase  in  'any 
class  of  dairy  products  has,  however, 
been  in  the  exports  of  condensed  milk, 
which  have  increased  from  a  scant 
17,000,000  pounds  to  259,000,000 
pounds  in  1917  and  are  still  increas- 
ing. More  milk  would  have  been  con- 
densed during"  the  past  season  had  it 
been  possible  to  secure  equipment. 

Animal  Breeding  a  Slow  Process. 

Judging  from  the  figures  you  have 
just  read,  the  depletion  of  herds  in 
Kurope  is  probably  greater  than  has 
been  generally  supposed  and  also 
greater  than  the  warring  nations  care 
to  admit.  And  while  airships,  sub- 
marines and  munitions  can  be  pro- 
duced in  a  relatively  short  time  in 
unlimited  numbers,  apparently,  to  fill 
military  urgencies,  practical  dairymen 
know  that  animal  breeding  is  a  slow 
process. 

The  ruined  cities  of  Europe  will  he 
restored  much  sooner  than  her  ruined 
farms  can  be  restocked.  So  even  in 
the  fact  of  the  uncertainties  of  war 
and  whatever  may  happen  to  the 
geography  and  political  history  of 
Europe,  here  are  a  few  facts  that 
serve  as  a  foundation  on  which 
American  dairymen  can  build  their 
plans: 

Until  at  least  the  end  of  the  war, 
butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
will  be  in  enormous  demand  for  ex- 
port. After  the  war,  desirable  dairy 
animals — cows  especially — will  be  re- 
quired in  almost  unlimited  quantity 
to  restock  the  farms  of  Europe.  The 
governments  there,  whlcn  are  now 
buying  tractors  and  improved  mach- 
inery for  their  peopie,  do  not  need  to 
he  taught  the  value  of  dairying.  Europe 
knows  better  than  we  that  the  restored 
vigor  of  her  people  must  come  through 
plenty  of  dairy  products  and  meat  In 


"This  is  for  you,  giuls! 


It's  the  most  wonderful  separator  I  ever  saw.  I  just  brought 
it  from  Johnson's  Hardware  Store  where  they  were  demon- 
strating it.    You  can't  guess  what  it  will  do."  , 

"I  think  I  know,  father.  You  told  me  last  week  about 
the  loss  of  cream  in  our  old  separator  when  I  turned  it  too 
slow.  You  timed  me  and  pretty  near  scolded  me  when  you 
found  I  was  turning  37  revolutions  instead  of  50.  This  is  the 
separator  that  "skims  clean  at  any  speed".    It's  a 

SHARPLES 

a         SUCTION—FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

"Mary  is  a  smart  girl,  mother — she  guessed  it.  We  all 
helped  to  test  it  and  it  skimmed  to  a  rrace  when  turned  as 
slow  as  36  and  equally  clean  when  turned  as  fast  as  55  turns. 
It  simply  skimmed  faster  when  we  turned  it  faster.  And  the 
cream  remained  at  35  °/o  thruout  the  varying  speeds." 

"Why,  father — then  we  will  know  exactly  what  the  cream 
check  will  be  each  week,  wont  we?" 

"Indeed  we  will,  mother.  Now  look  at  the  bowl.  It's  a 
plain  straight  rube  with  a  small  ring  like  a  napkin  ring  in  it. 

"Goody! — I'll  get  thru  washing  up  in  a  jiffy,  no  discs!" 

"Yes,  girls,  and  note  the  knee-low  supply  tank,  and  the 
automatic  once-a-month  oiling — it  has  any  other  separator  I 
ever  tried,  beat  a  mile.  But  then — it's  made  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  Separator  Works  in  America." 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Ask  for  Catalog  "  Velvet  for  Dairymen,  "—addressing  Bept.  104 
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their  diet.  Nor  will  Europe  look 
farther  than  America  for  her  chief 
supplies  if  we  are  prepared  to  furnish 
them. 

The  blood  of  her  best  herds  is  nero. 
She  is  well  aware  that  for  more  than 
a  century  her  breeders  have  been 
sending  choice  stock  to  America  and 
that  we  have  used  that  foundation 
stock  wisely  and  well.  The  United 
States  has  developed  all  of  the  great 
world's  champion  dairy  cows.  So  at 
least  for  the  duration  of  the  war  we 
are  the  custodians  of  the  world's  most 
valuable  breeding  animals,  and  from 
an  economic  standpoint  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  we  maintain  such 
custodianship  indefinitely. 

Looking  at  the  matter  in.  an  altruis- 
tic way,  we  can  not  escape  the  truth 
that  the  development  of  large  num- 
bers of  choice  breeding  animals  is  a 
distinct  service  to  the  present  and 
future  generation  the  world  over.  The 
cost  of  feed,  labor  and  housing  may 
to  an  extent  limit  the  scope  of  our 
operations;  but  the  principles  govern- 
ing profitable  production  are  now  so 
well  known  that  a  wider  application 
of  them  will  In  a  measure  offset  the 
costs. 

The  more  general  use  of  dairy  sires 
from  high  producing  blood  lines,  re- 
placing poor  cows  with  better  ones, 
more  silos  and  labor-saving  equipment 
— all  these  things  help    in  Increase 


dairy  farm  efficiency.  They  increase 
it  in  much  the  same  manner  that  new 
and  better  machinery,  wisely  arranged, 
enables  a  manufacturer  to  increase 
his  returns  even  in  the  face  of  costs 
that  rise  more  rapidly  than  the  mar- 
ket price. 

There  seems  to  be  an  excellent  op- 
portunity also  this  year  for  farmers 
who  have  heretofore  kept  but  a  few 
cows  for  family  use  to  enter  the  dairy 
business  seriously.  In  a  recent  visit 
to  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  and 
Iowa  breeder,  told  how  dairy  cows  en- 
abled alfalfa  growers  in  Arizona  to 
secure  better  returns  from  their  hay 
in  the  face  of  discouraging  railroad 
rates. 

"An  incident  of  this  kind,"  remark- 
ed Mr.  Van  Pelt,  "may  encourage  good 
farmers  elesewhere  to  take  up  dairy- 
ing in  a  serious  manner  and  help  to 
relieve  the  world  shortage  of  dairy 
products. 

"When  I  first  visited  the  river 
valley  in  Arizona  of  which  I  speak," 
he  continued,  "alfalfa  hay  was  being 
offered  at  ?5  a  ton  with  no  buyers. 
Hay  where  I  live  in  Iowa  was  worth 
$17  a  ton  at  that  time,  but  even  at  that 
price  it  was  cheaper  than  to  ship  in 
the  Arizona  hay.  Freight  rates  and 
the  cost  of  handling  more  than  made 
up  the  difference. 
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Fewer  Cows  in  Proportion  to  People. 

"Later  I  learned,"  he  went  on,  "that 
those  alfalfa  growers  had  taken  up 
dairying,  and  I  made  a  trip  to  see 
them.  Hay  was  no  longer  begging  a 
buyer  at  $5  a  ton.  Instead  it  was  fed 
to  dairy  cows  and  shipped  out  in  the 
form  of  butter  and  other  concen- 
trated dairy  products.  There  are  now 
65,000  cows  in  that  valley." 

Here  was  merely  a  case  of  intelli- 
gently installing  a  suitable  machine — 
the  dairy  cow — in  the  midst  of  abund- 
ant raw  materials  and  allowing  her  to 
convert  it  into  products  for  which 
there  is  a  world  demand.  Supporting 
this  same  trend  of  thought  an  expert 
In  dairy  production,  associated  with 
the  Food  Administration,  believes  that 
the  hope  of  a  greater  dairy  supply  lies 
in  the  general  farms  which  are  grow- 
ing forage  not  readily  salable  other- 
wise. Our  cow  population  has  gradu- 
ally been  increasing,  but  our  human 
population  has  increased  much  faster. 
Listen  to  tais: 

In  1890  there  were  slightly  less  than 
16.000,000  dairy  cows  in  the  United 
States  and  a  trifle  less  than  63,000,000 
people.  In  1916  the  dairy  cow  popu- 
lation increased  to  22,108,000,  but  the 
human  population  had  exceeded  101,- 
000,000.  To  have  as  great  a  supply 
of  cows  proportionately  as  in  1890, 
there  should  now  be  26,667,000  cows. 
So  it  can  be  seen  we  are  about  4,559,- 
000  cows  short,  considering  simply  our 
own  requirements.  And  in  the  face 
of  these  figures  we  are  asked  to  board 
Europe  as  well. 

The  immediate  task  before  us  is,  of 
course,  to  make  what  dairy  product' 
we  have  go  as  far  as  possible,  and  to 
that  end  the  Food  Administration  of- 
fers a  few  recommendations. 

Use  all  of  the  milk  and  its  by-pro- 
ducts, endeavoring  to  prevent  waste 
in  the  dairy,  in  shipping,  in  manufac- 
turing and  in  the  home  kitchen. 

Reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  feed- 
in?  of  skimmed  milk  to  pigs.  Some 
will  naturally  be  needed  to  start 
them  off  strongly,  but  to  nourish 
them  largely  on  skimmed  milk  is  a 
war-time  waste.  Only  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  food  value  of  skimmed 
milk  fed  to  swine  is  converted  into 
pork,  according  to  Professor  Wash- 
b"rn,  a  Minnesota  feeding  specialist. 
The  remaining  80  per  cent  is  lost  in 
converting  it. 

The  most  practical  method  of  utiliz- 
ing skimmed  milk  with  the  least 
waste  is  to  make  it  into  cottage 
cheese  for  human  use  and  feed  the 
resulting  whey  to  swine.  One  Min- 
ded pounds  of  skimmed  milk  will 
make  15  pounds  of  cottage  cheese, 
which  is  enual  in  food  value  to  15 
pounds  of  ordinary  moat.  And  the 
whey  left  from  the  skimmed  milk  still 
has  about  half  as  much  food  value 
for  livestock  as  the  skimmed  milk  it- 
'  self. 

If  we  can  learn  to  utilize  the  pro- 
teins of  milk  In  this  manner  we  shall 

the  able  to  export,  without  hardship  to 
ourselves,  murh   larger  quantities  of 

■  meats  and  butter — products  both  of 
which  are  sorely  needed  in  Europe. 

-  Furthermore,  meats  and  butter  are 
concentrated  and  do  not  take  up  much 
room  abonrd  ship.    Every  American 

^.understands  the  shortage  of  vessels 
and  the  need  for  making  every  trip 
count. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  be  able  to  put 
*>'l  of  these  sncr'-'ostions  into  effect. 
Their  application  is  largely  a  personal 
matter;  but  b-iving  these  facts  before 
you  may,  we  hope,  bring  home  to  you 
a  renewed  confidence  in  the  dairy  cow 
•and  a  greater  sense  or  responsibility 
to  mankind. 


Oasis,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  mangles 
■will  make  good  feed  for  my  cows? 
Will  they  have  any  bad  effect  upon 
her  next  lactation  period? 

Answered  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll. 

You  need  have  no  fear  of  mangles 
being  injurious  to  your  milk  cows. 
They  have  no  tendency  to  dry  cows 
up.  but  on  the  other  hand  are  con- 
sidered a  spelndid  feen  for  heavy 
milking  cows.  They  can  be  fed  in 
quantities  up  to  75  pounds  per  head 
dally  with  no  injury  to  the  animals. 
This  Is  usually  more,  however,  than 


will  be  profitable  under  most  con- 
ditions. You  will  also  find  no  diffi- 
culty with  the  cows  during  their  next 
lactation  period.  Mangles  have  been 
fed  with  good  result  to  cows  for 
hundreds  of  years.  They  are  consider- 
ed one  of  the  very  feeds  where  they 
can  be  grown  successfully  and  kept 
without  too  great  cost. 

 o  

PRODUCTION  OF  DAIRY  BREEDS 

In  farmers'  Bulletin  893  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, "Breeds  of  Dairy  Cattle"  the 
average  productions  of  five  breeds 
most  generally  known  in  the  United 
States  are  shown.  For  Ayrshires  the 
average  of  the  2,598  cows  that  have 
completed  yearly  records  for  advanced 
registry  is  9,555  pounds  of  milk  test- 
ing 3.95  per  cent  of  butterfat,  amount- 
ing to  337.51  pounds  of  fat.  The  ten 
highest  milk  producers  of  this  breed 
range  from  25,329  to  18,745  pounds  of 
milk  and  the  average  of  these  ten 
highest  producers  is  21,538.8  pounds 
of  milk.  The  ten  highest  butterfat 
producers  among  Ayrshires  range  from 
955.56  to  744.78  pounds,  with  an  aver- 
age, for  these  ten,  of  855.4  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

Brown  Swiss  Records. 

In  the  Brown  Swiss  breed  the 
average  of  199  cows  that  have  com- 
pleted yearly  records  for  the  register 
of  production  is  J.0,868.7  pounds  of 
milk,  testing  3,995  per  cent,  amounting 
to  433.45  pounds  of  butterfat.  The 
ten  highest  milk  producers  of  the 
breed  range  from  19,460.6  to  16,496.7 
pounds  of  milk  with  an  average,  for 
these  ten  of  17,373.2  pounds.  Tne 
ten  highest  butterfat  producers  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  range  from  798.16  to 
647.30  pounds,  with  an  average,  for 
these  ten,  of  683.72  pounds  of  butter- 
fat. 

Guernsey  Records. 

In  the  Guernsey  breed  the  average 
of  6,200  cows  that  have  completed  a 
year's  record  for  advanced  registry 
is  8,934.44  pounds  of  milk  testing  4.99 
per  cent,  amounting  to  446.01  pounds 
of  butterfat.  The  ten  highest  produc- 
ers, of  this  oreed  range  from  24,008  to 
17,297.51  pounds  of  milk  with  an 
average,  for  .these  ten,  of  19,337.9 
pounds  of  milk.  The  ten  highest 
Guernsey  butterfat  producers  range 
from  1.008.18  to  91.0.67  pounds,  and 
average,  for  these  ten,  of  976.75 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Holstein  Records. 

Among  Holsteins,  3,220  cows  that 
had  completed  a  yearly  record  for 
advanced  registry  averaged  14,622.7 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  3.424  per  cent 
butterfat,  amounting  to  500.7  pounds 
of  fat.  The  ten  highest  producers  of 
this  breed  averaged  from  31,246.9  to 
28,826.4  pounds  of  milk,  an  average, 
for  these  ten,  of  29,898.34  pounds  of 
milk.  The  ten  highest  Holstein  but- 
terfat producers  averaged  from 
1.205.09  to  1,017.28  pounds,  an  aver- 
age, for  these  ten,  of  1,090.89  pounds 
of  butterfat. 

Jersey  Records. 

In  the  Jersey  breed,  the  average  of 
5,244  cows  that  had  completed  yearly 
records  for  the  register  of  merit  was 
7,792  pounds  of  milk,  testing  5.35  per 
cent,  making  417  pounds  of  butterfat. 
The  ten  highest  milk  producers  rang- 
ed from  19,694.8  to  16,633.2  pounds, 
an  average,  for  these  ten,  of  17,703.4 
pounds  of  milk.  The  ten  highest  but- 
terfat producers  range  from  999.1  to 
875.2  nounds,  an  average,  for  these 
ten,  of  94?..  1  pounds  of  butterfat. 

■ — *  o  

HE    COULDN'T  EXPLAIN 

The  Sunday  school  teacher  was  ex- 
plaining to  the  children  how  Sunday 
came  to  be  instituted. 

"The  Lord  worked  for  six  days," 
she  said,  "and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day.  Therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
seventh  day  and  hallowed  it.  Now 
has  any  child  a  question  to  ask?" 

Willie  put  up  his  "hand. 

"Willie  wishes  to  ask  a  question. 
What  is  it,  Willie?" 

"Why  did  th'  Lord  pick  such  a  dead 
day  as  Sunday  for  a  holiday?"  asked 
Willie. 


TODAY  versus  YESTERDAY 

Little  more  than  a  decade  ago,  giant  steam  tractors 
represented  the  highest  achievement  in  mechanical 
farm  power— and  Holt  steamers  then  held  a  place 
in  the  lead.  Today,  the  old  steamers  have  been  al- 
most entirely  displaced  by  gas  tractors,  but  Holt 
still  holds  the  lead.  Thirty-five  years'  manufactur- 
ing experience,  combined  with  correct  design  and 
choice  of  materials,  have  made  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  first  in  strength.power  and  endurance.This 
superiority  results  in  longer  tractor  service,  lower 
operating  and  upkeep  costs,  larger  profits. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's  achievements  on 
European  battlefields  and  the  satisfaction  it  has 
given  thousands  of  farmers,  freighters  and  con- 
tractors are  your  safest  guide  to  the  right  choice. 

Send  today  for  complete  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  information 
R«-g  US  Pot  Off 


Still  Better  Tillage  Tools 

Deering — McCormick — Osborne 

tJAVE  you  seen  the  New  Third  Lever  on 
a  Deering,  McCormick,  or  Osborne 

Three-Lever  Disk  Harrow?  It  is  a  depth  regulator. 
With  it  you  raise  and  lower  the  inner  ends  of  the 
disk  gangs  to  meet  all  field  conditions.  You  do  this  quickly 
and  easily,  without  in  any  degree  destroying  the  rigidity  of 
the  gangs,  for  which  International  Harvester  disks  have 
always  been  famous. 

Have  you  seen  the  New  and  Exclusive  Attachment  of  the 
Tandem?  This  is  another  feature  we  are  proud  of.  The 
connecting  braces  tie  to  both  leading  gangs,  extending  from 
the  tandem  in  such  a  way  that  the  gangs  must  cut  the  ridges 
left  by  the  leading  gangs.  In  turning  corners,  the  sliding 
connecting  braces  allow  natural  flexibility  and  following  of 
the  tandem  without  crowding  sidewise. 

International  Harvester  disk  harrows  have  done  top-notch 
good  work  for  many  years.  They  have  built-in  weight  boxes, 
adjustable  f  orecarriage,  4-wear  wood  bushings,  tall  hard  oilers, 
etc.,  etc.    This  year  they  are  simply  unbeatable. 

When  you  want  seed  beds  that  are  right,  be  sure  your  tools 

—  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring-tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

—  are  Deering,  McCormick  or  Osborne.    Write  us. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


Crawford,  Neb.  Denver,  Colo.  Helena,  Mont.  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 
Portland,  Ore.    San  Francisco,  CaL   Spokane.  Wash.   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ANDREW    CARNEGIE'S  QUESTION 

Andrew  Carnegie,  who  since  his  re- 
tirement from  active  life  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  human  rela- 


tions, was  recently  asked  which  be 
considered  to  be  the  most  important 
factor  In  industry — labor,  capital  or 
brains? 


The  canny  Scot  replied  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "Which  is 
the  most  important  leg  of  a  thre^ 
legged  stool?" 
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Thrift  Stamp  and  send  in  a  new  subscription. 

si  m 

Many  a  young  man  will  become  a  good  mechanic 
if  given  plenty  of  machinery  -with  which  to  work, 
and  a  good  repair  shop  in  which  to  take  care  of 
it.  A  farm  machine  shop  is  a  good  investment 
for  any  farm. 

v*  n 

Many  of  our  readers  may  not  know  that  Utah 
and  Southern  Idaho  has  more  surplus  feed  than 
any  of  the  western  states.  If  we  can  produce 
the  feed  we  should  grow  more  livestock.  Poor 
plan  to  ship  the  feed  away  and  let  the  other  fel- 
low make  the  profit  on  it. 

IBl  Pa 

AN   INCREASE   IN   BEET  ACREAGE 

From  the  reports  that  come  to  us  there  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  sugar  beet  acreage  this  year. 
Every  farm  bureau  so  far  has  endorsed  the  work 
of  their  representatives  who  went  to  Logan  to 
meet  with  the  sugar  companies  and  secure  the 
best  possible  price  for  1918.  Our  government  is 
asking  for  an  increased  production  of  sugar  and 
we  are  sure  that  our  growers  will  answer  the  call 
as  they  have  done  before. 

Everything  possible  is  being  done  to  help  the 
labor  situation  and  relief  can  be  expected  from 
the  government  in  helping  to  solve  this  problem 
this  year. 

The  siloing  of  beet  tops  for  feed,  the  use  of 
pulp  and  syrup,  will  help  to  increase  the  profits 
from  an  acre  of  beets. 

Now  that  the  price  of  beets  has  been  settled, 
both  farmers  and  manufacturers  should  co-operate 
together  for  an  increased  acreage  and  a  better 
tonnage. 

to  to 

WHAT  ABOUT  POTATOES  THIS  YEAR? 

When  the  call  came  last  spring  for  a  big  in- 
crease in  potato  production,  many  of  our  farmers 
ueted  against  their  own  judgment  in  paying  such 
enormous  prices  asked  for  seed  potatoes,  and 
planted  potatoes,  to  help  solve  the  food  problem. 
The  results  is  that  some  farmers  are  not  going  to 
any  more  than  brake  even  on  the  potato  crop. 

What  about  the  potato  crop  for  this  year?  Will 
the  usual  acreage  be  planted? 

IT  the  crop  Is  light  it  will  have  a  serious  effect 
on  the  consumption  of  wheat. 

Why  not  have  a  fixed  price  for  potatoes  and 
corn,  oats  and  other  staple  products  necessary  to 


win  the  "war.  There  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  problem  of  potatoes.  If  we  go  to 
the  other  extreme  this  year  and  but  few  potatoes 
are  grown  prices  will  be  high. 

to  to. 

DID  YOU  MAKE  AN  INVENTORY 

If  you  failed  to  make  an  inventory  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  do  it  now. 

It  is  important  for  the  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment of  every  farmer  that  he  make  an  annual 
checking  up  to  determine  just  where  he  stands. 
This  annual  inventory  should  be  a  detailed  list 
with  values  of  everything  used  in  the  farm  busi- 
ness, including  land,  buildings,  livestock,  machin- 
ery and  tools,  produce  for  feed  or  sale,  supplies, 
bills  receivable  and  cash;  also  a  list  of  all  ac- 
counts and  bills  owing.  The  difference  between 
the  total  assets  and  debts  shows  the  net  worth. 
If  such  a  checking  up  were  made  on  all  farms 
there  are  many  farmers  who  would  be  surprised 
at  the  poor  showing  they  have  made  from  the 
past  year's  work,  others  might  learn  they  had 
done  even  better  than  they  supposed.  An  inven- 
tory would  give  them  something  definite  upon 
which  to  make  a  new  start  for  the  coming  year 
and  they  could  plan  so  as  to  make  a  better  profit, 
to  JBl 
TIME  TO  CALL  A  HALT 

For  several  months  the  people  have  listened 
to  a  few  in  every  town  talking  against  the  govern- 
ment. Some  people  seem  to  have  taken  pleasure 
in  starting  false  rumors  about  government  work, 
about  miss  use  of  Red  Cross  money  and  other 
simular  reports.  Some  times  our  good  citizens 
will  repeat  these  hear-says  and  pass  them  on,  not 
thinking  of  the  injury  it  will  do. 

It  is  'time  to  call  a  halt,  no  one  should  repeat 
these  German  propaganda  lies.  Every  loyal 
citizen  will  report  these  unpatriotic  people  who 
continue  to  help  in  this  low  down  form  of  Ger- 
man methods.  There  are  no  half  way  Americans 
today,  ever  man  is  for  or  against  the  government. 
Time  we  were  finding  out  where  some  of  these 
men  stand. 

Any  man  or  woman  who  does  not  get  squarely 
behind  the  government  and  help  win  this  war 
must  be  considered  a  friend  of  Germany.  This 
war  is  a  serious  matter  and  should  not  be  treated 
lightly. 

It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  any  one  who  talks 
in  any  way  against  the  government. 

P*  to 

PLANT  ALL  TILLABLE  LAND 

Nineteen  eighteen  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  years  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
Conditions  are  much  more  favorable  than  a  year 
ago.  With  fall  plowing  done,  we  can  do  our 
spring  work  even  under  present  conditions  better 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  call  of  President  Wilson  showing  the  need 
of  every  acre  of  tillable  land  being  planted  is 
given  in  this  issue.  Every  farmer,  every  land 
owner  should  plant  every  foot  of  land  so  that 
something  will  grow  and  be  produced. 

Conditions  are  not  as  usual,  they  are  unusual. 
We  will  have  to  work  just  a  little  harder.  Even 
then  we  are  not  doing  what  the  man  in  the 
trench  is  willing  to  do  for  our  country. 

We  know  that  the  farmers  will  answer  the  call 
of  our  leader  and  President. 

This  is  the  year  when  every  foot  of  tillable  land 
must  do  its  duty.  When  every  farmer  must 
answer  the  patrotic  call  to  do  his  best  and  help 
win  this  war. 

r  \  m 

RAISE  MORE  CHICKENS 

We  are  asked  to  produce  more  poultry  this 
year  Upon  the  farms  is  the  best  place  to  se- 
cure this  increase.  Hundreds  of  farms  do  not 
have  any  poultry  on  them  and  nearly  all  could  sup- 
port an  increased  number  of  chickens.  All  the 
meat  and  eggs  will  be  needed  for  food.  A  frying 
chicken  can  be  produced  in  a  few  weeks  and  a 
roaster  in  Just  a  few  weeks  more. 

Many  people  have  reduced  their  flocks  because 
of  the  high  price  or  feod,  this  will  make  the  avail- 
able egg  supply  for  hatching  all  the  more  scarce. 

Plan  now  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  poul- 
try, get  the  incubator  ready,  learn  where  you  can 


secure  the  eggs  you  will  need.  If  eggs  do  seem 
high  it  will  pay  you  to  set  them.  Money  put 
into  the  business  is  quite  certain  to  come  back 
generously  multiplied  if  the  work  is  at  all  well 
done.  Raise  more  chickens — because  the  coun- 
try needs  them,- and  because  they  are  going  to 
bring  good  money. 

to  to 

UNUSUAL  CONDITIONS 

Last  year  was  unusual  in  many  ways.  Near- 
ly all  crops  were  produced  under  a  handicap,  still 
we  raised  an  increased  amount  of  food  stuff.  A 
late  spring,  poorly  prepared  seed  bed,  and  other 
difficulties  had  to  be  over  come  by  the  farmer. 

The  average  beet  tonnage  was  the  lowest  for 
several  years  and  the  cost  of  production  was 
higher  than  usual.  . 

Now  we  have  a  shortage  of  good  seed  and  it 
will  influence  our  production  unless  some  effort 
is  put  forth  by  every  farmer  to  secure  at  once 
the  seed  he  will  need. 

We  are  asked  to  increase  our  livestock  with  a 
shortage  of  breeding  stock.  Many  farmers 
hesitate  to  increase  their  number  of  hogs  or  cat- 
tle because  of  the  high  cost  of  feed. 

These  are  some  of  the  unusual  conditions  we 
must  meet.  We  did  our  part  well  in  1917  and 
will  do  it  again  this  year. 

The  way  to  meet  these  unusual  conditions  is 
to  plan  well  your  work,  make  every  minute  count, 
and  from  all  of  your  equipment  get  a  maximum 
result. 

to  to 

ORDER   FARM   MACHINERY  EARLY 

The  importance  to  farmers  of  early  ordering 
of  both  new  farm  machines  and  repair  parts  for 
old  ones  can  not  be  too  greatly  emphasized. 

Because  of  the  prevailing  high  prices  for  farm 
implements  and  repair  parts,  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  on  the  part  of  retail  dealers  to  maintain 
a  very  meager  stock  in  order  to  avoid  finding 
themselves  with  a  large  supply  of  high-priced 
material  on  hand  in  case  a  decline  in  price  should 
occur. 

This  situation  makes  it  exceedingly  important 
for  farmers  to  place  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
all  orders  for  new  machines  and  repair  parts 
which  may  be  needed  during  the  coming  season 
in  order  to  insure  having  the  machines  in  time 
for  farm  operations  next  season. 

Numerous  instances  have  already  occured  where 
local  dealers  did  not  have  a  stock  of  repair  parts 
on  hand  which  were  needed  to  meet  requirements 
of  farmers  in  the  neighbornood  and  excessive  de- 
lays were  encountered  in  getting  these  parts  from 
the  factory. 

to  to 

ALL  WILL  WORK  FOR  LARGE  CROPS 

Last  year  we  made  a  excellent  record  for  our 
State  in  the  increased  production  of  food  stuff. 

We  should  be  impressed  with  our  opportunity 
to  produce  large  crops  and  get  the  benefit  of  good 
prices  this  year.  We  have  never  had  such  an 
opportunity  before.  We  have  never  before  felt 
safe  in  producing  all  that  our  land  and  our  equip- 
ment would  permit,  because  we  have  never  had 
a  satisfactory  market.  Often  in  beginning  the 
year's  work  and  making  our  plans  for  crops  we 
have  hesitated  because  of  unsatisfactory  markets. 
No  such  danger  now  threatens  us.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  urged  to  produce  every  pound 
of  food  and  feed  possible. 

Labor  is  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Lack 
of  transportation  has  hindered  in  some  instances. 
But  what  great  victory  was  ever  won  without 
difficulties?  Who  would  expect  conditions  to  be 
entirely  favorable  when  the  opportunities  are  so 
groat? 

We  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  farmers, 
we  can  testify  as  to  their  courage  and  their  in- 
dustry. These  difficulties  are  not  going  to  stop 
them  in  doing  every  thing  possible  for  large 
crops  and  satisfactory  returns.  The  nation  will 
not  be  disappointed  with  our  contribution  in  food 
and  feed.  Nor  will  It  be  disappointed  in  the 
assistance  of  our  business  men  in  cities  and  towns. 
United  in  faith,  hope  and  courage  our  people  will 
help  win  the  war.  And  the  world  will  realize 
our  strength  and  patriotism  when  peace  is  made. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


Elmer  George  Peterson. 

Elmer  George  Peterson,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
was  horn  in  Plain  City,  Utah,  in  1882. 
He  is  of  pioneer  heritage,  his  grand- 
parents having  settled  in  Weber 
Valley  in  the  early  60's.  His  early 
schooling  was  received  in  the  public 
schools  of  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 
In  the  order  named  he  attended 
Oneida  Stake  Academy  at  Preston, 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College,  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  Cornell 
University.  From  the  latter  institu- 
tion he  received  the  degrees  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
In  1909  he  was  appointed  to  a  fellow- 
ship at  Chicago  University,  but  did 
not  accept  on  account  of  promotion  at 
Cornell.  During  his  last  year  at 
Cornell,  1909-10,  he  was  instructor  in 
Bacteriology. 

Upon  graduation  in  1910,  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Bacteriology  at  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  Bacteriologist  of  the  Oregon  Ex- 
periment Station.  At  the  termin- 
ation of  the  first  year  of  his  work 
there  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Bacteriology   and   later   Director  of 
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Extension  at  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Utah,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  appointment  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  institution  in  1916. 

Doctor  Peterson  has  done  his  re- 
search work  in  lines  of  insect  con- 
trol, soil  bacteriology,  pathogenic 
bacteriology,  and  physiology.  As  soil 
bacteriologist  of  the  Oregon  Expert 
ment  Station,  experiments  were  out- 
lined aiming  at  a  determination  of  the 
relation  of  liming,  (a  common  prac- 
tice is  Oregon)  to  the  activity  of  soil 
bacteria  and  the  resultant  effect  up- 
on crop  growth.  In  Utah  research 
has  been  conducted  to  show  the  nit- 
rogen fixing  powjer  of  the  bacteria  in 
Utah  soils  with  the  aim  of  helping  to 
establish  thoroughly  our  knowledge 
of  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  arid 
soils,  and  of  the  effect  of  irrigation 
on  bacterial  activity.  He  contemplates 
the  continuance  of  these  experiments 
as  time  permits.  He  has  said  that 
"the  whole  future  of  the  agri- 
culture depends  upon  our  es- 
tablishment knowledge  of  soil 
processes  and  the  degree  to  which 
this  knowledge  can  be  brought  to  the 
farmers  of  the  State." 

He  is  not  slow  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  the  man  in 
research,  a  sympathy  developed  un- 
doubtedly from  his  own  hours  spent 
in  progressing  along  the  unknown 
paths.  In  his  present  high  position 
he  lends  support  to  research  work 
and  encourages  in  every  way  possible 
scientific  experimentation.  His  whole 
attitude  in  this  respect  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  statement 
recently  made  by  him: 

"The  quiet  scholar  is  a  world 
benefactor.  The  many  kind  and  wise 
men  whom  we  never  or  seldom  hear 
of  in  the  press  but  who  painstakingly 
are  pursuing  their  worthy  work  are 
among  the  choicest  of  the  world's 
citizens.  My  admiration  goes  out  to 
these  leaders  of  high  intellectuality 
who  see  the  harmony  in  the  world 
about  us,  who  see  God  in  nature,  and 
who  reverently  searcu  for  the  truth 
which  will  guide  men  forward  toward 
the  Creator. 

"The  loud,  the  irreverent,  the  mere- 
ly curious — these  we  also  have  in 
many  of  our  laboratories  and  colleges, 
but  they  fall  far  short  of  the  ideal  of 
education,  which  is  wisdom,  not  mere- 
ly knowledge.  Such  jacksnipers  of 
education  w^o  dogmatically  proclaim 
their  partial  conceptions,  who  confuse 
philosophy  with  science,  who  are  in- 
tolerant— these  are  tne  false  prophets 
of  modern  learning. 

"Real  learning  is  patient,  reverent, 
and  calm." 

 o  

THE  QUESTION  Or  THE  HOUR 

fContinued  from  page  3) 
shall  demand.  The  information  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  State  and  local 
units  of  Government  so  that  these  ser- 
vants of  the  people  may  know  where 
and  how  best  to  utilize  every  power 
and  agency  at  their  command  for  the 
production  and  conservation  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  now  so  sadly  de- 
pleted by  the  ravages  of  war.  Corpor- 
ate and  private  enterprise  will  be  able 
to  supply,  as  nearly  as  is  possible, 
their  requirements — in  fact  the  two 
great  fundamental  elements  of  supply 
and  demand,  upon  which  all  produc- 
tion must  ultimately  depend,  will  be 
brought  into  close  communion  and 
each  minister  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
other. 

And  now,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  survey  will  go  through  and  be  con- 
sumated  in  a  grand  success,  I  want  to 
say  a  final  word  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves from  the  standpoint  in  which  it 
affects  them.  Upon  the  farmers  and 
their  families  must  the  nation  depend 
in  this  crucial  hour.  The  city  man 
may  raise  a  little  garden  stuff  in  his 
back  yard,  the  novice  in  the  great  art 
of  agriculture  may  have  high  aspir- 
ations and  get  out  and  plant  a  large 
acreage;  but  when  it  comes  to  putting 
the  wheat  in  the  bin  we  must  look  to 
the  experienced  farmer  for  results.  It 
is  therefore,  all  important  that  the 
farmer  shall  see  the  situation  from  the 
proper  viewpoint.  During  the  past 
year  some  of  our  people  have  met  with 
disappointments.  We  were  advised, 
in  the  spring,  to  plant  as  many  beans 
as  possible  and  in  order  to  get  seed 


Emerson  Foot-Lift  Plow 


The  Emerson  Foot-lift  Plow 

Both  levers  on  the  Emerson  Foot-lift  Plow  are  on  the 
right  hand  side.  The  powerful  high  left  foot-lift  enables 
the  operator  to  take  the  plow  from  the  hardest  ground  and 
with  the  opposite  motion  push  it  into  the  ground.  The  feet 
operate  the  plow,  leaving  the  hands  free  to  manage  the  team. 
The  frame  is-  very  strong.  The  dust  proof  oil  tight  wheel 
bearings  insure  a  light  draft  and  long  life,  one  greasing  will 
do  fully  50  acres  of  plowing.  If  you  are  interested  in  plow- 
ing write  today  for  our  catalog. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


Murray,  Utah 


Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


paid  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  per 
pound.  Now  the  Government  has  fix- 
ed a  price  of  7%  cents  as  the  price  it 
will  pay  for  the  army  supply  and  we 
are  consequently  compelled  to  sell  our 
crop  at  not  more  than  half  the  price 
we  expected  to  get.  It  was  said  that 
if  all  the  potatoes  iu  tne  United  States 
were  planted  not  more  than  half  the 
nation's  supply  could  be  raised,  but  we 
raised  so  many  potatoes  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  they  have  gone  beg- 
ging. In  the  carrying  out  of  unyield- 
ing military  regulations  young  men 
have  been  drafted  into  the  army  who, 
in  all  common  sense  and  equity,  shoulj 
have  been  left  on  the  farm. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  individual 
cases  injustice  has  crept  in,  but  when 
we  come  to  look  the  whole  situation 
over,  taking  into  account  the  immense 
field  of  activity,  the  lack  of  governing 
precedents,  the  inexperiences  of  the 
ageuts  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  law,  and  when  we  know  that  the 
plan  of  the  Government  has  been  work- 


ed out  with  the  utmost  desire  to  do 
justice  to  everybody  and  to  reach 
the  highest  degree  of  production, 
while  also  meeting  the  national  re- 
quirements trom  a  military  stand- 
point; we  can  surely  afford  to  put 
aside  our  individual  grievances  and 
get  into  this  game  wita  all  our  might, 
mind,  and  strength.  May  the  men  of 
Utah  do  so. 


Gingered  Apples — Use  five  pounds 
of  tart  apples,  five  pounds  of  light 
brown  sugar,  two  lemons  sliced  thin, 
and  one-half  pound  of  preserved  gin- 
ger cut  into  thin  slices.  Put  sugar  in- 
to enameled  kettle,  with  one  cupful  of 
cold  water,  boil  up  and  skim,  and  prt 
in  apples,  pared,  quartered,  and  cut  in 
pieces  about  three-fourtbs  inch.  Add 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  lemons, 
and  ginger,  and  boil  until  the  apples 
look  clear,  yellow,  and  rich.  Pour  into 
pint  jars  and  seal  as  any  preserve. — 
Farm  and  Fireside. 
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"Refreshments  will 
be  served" 

TT  makes  little  difference  whether 
it's  a  dance,  a  school  or  church 
social,  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  meeting, 
a  "get-together"  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  a  big  rally — 

Chances  are  Ghirardelli's  will  be 
"among  those  present.1 1  And — for 

very  good  reason: 

It  promotes  sociability.  It  provides 
added  cheer  and  comfort.  It  is  a 
delicious,  refreshing  food-beverage 
that  is  always  in  order  at  any  social 
function. 

In  14,  H>.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful—one  cent's  unorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


SWEET 


The  Man-Saver 


Ditcher  is  a  man-saver,  and  a  time- 
JjjfS^  saver — therefore  a  money-saver. 
Two  men, four  horses  and  a  Martin  will 
make  or  clean  more  ditch  in  one  day  than  they  could  plow 
and  shovel  out  in  three  weeks— time  and  man  saving  are  big  items  now. 

Fine  for  Terracing,  Dykes  and  Roadwork 

Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  can  be  used  with  tractor. 
Works  equally  well  on  side  hill  or  level,  or  in  wet  or  dry 
SOLD  ON  TRIAL  soil.    Handles  rocks  and  cuts  alfalfa  roots  without  plow- 
ing. Cuts  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep.  All  Steel,  Reversible 

and  Adjustable.  Investigate  the  Ma  rtin  JV O IV. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colorado 
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WE  ARE  AT  WAR  AND  THE  U.  S. 
FOOD   ADMINISTRATION  SAYS: 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  human  food 
consumption  in  this  country  is  under 
the  control  of  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  if  we  can  mobilize  the 
devotion  of  our  womenfolk  to  methods 
of  thrift  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
economy  in  consumption,  we  shall 
not  only  have  been  able  to  increase 
enormously  our  exports  to  our  allies, 
but  we  shall  have  at  the  same  time 
reduced  our  national  expenditures  and 
made  a  large  contribution  to  the  sav- 
ing of  our  people  and  their  ability  to 
carry  a  share  of  our  war  load. 

After  the  war  we  must  maintain  our 
foreign  markets  if  our  working  people 
are  to  be  employed.  We  shall  be  in 
no  position  to  compete  if  we  continue 
to  live  on  the  same  basis  of  waste  and 
extravagance  on  which  we  have  lived 
hitherto.  Simple,  temperate  living  is 
a  moral  issue  of  the  first  order  at  any 
time,  and  any  other  basis  of  conduct 
during  the  war  becomes  a  wrong 
against  the  interest  of  the  country  and 
the  interest  of  democracy. 

 o  

RECIPES 
Cabbage  Roll. 

Prepare  and  season  meat  just  as 
you  would  do  if  you  were  going  to 
make  hash  browned  in  the  pan.  Make 
into  a  roll.  Parboil  the  outside  leaves 
of  cabbage  for  a  few  minutes,  drain 
them,  wrap  the  roll  in  them.  Put  in 
a  kettle,  cover  with  tomato  sauce  and 
cook  15  to  20  minutes  and  serve  quick- 
ly. 

Minestrone. 

One  poftnd  white  beans  soaked  over 
night.  Cook  slowly  three  hours. 
Mash  through  sieve  and  return  to 
water  in  which  they  were  cooked. 
Then  add  one-half  onion,  half  bud 
garlic,  one  stalk  celery,  parsley.  Chop 
fine  and  fry  brown  in  a  little  oil  with 
half  pound  ofc  bologna  sausage  sliced 
thin  and  cut  into  quarters.  Add  at 
same  time  one  and  one-half  cups 
chopped  cabbage,  two  sliced  potatoes, 
one-half  cup  raw  rice.  Boil  slowly 
until  everything  is  thoroughly  cooked. 

Pocohontas  Pudding  or  Rice  Bread 

Boil  one  rup  of  rice  until  tender. 
Shake  but  never  stir  rice  whilst  cook- 
ing. Strain  and  add  butter  the  size 
of  an  egg  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
milk.  Have  ready  a  half-pint  of  fine 
yellow  cornmeal  (or  bolted  even  meal) 
which  has  been  scalded  with  a  little 
hot  water.  Mix  with  rice  and  add 
two  tablespoonsful  of  sifted  flour,  salt 
to  taste,  and  two  eggs  beaten  separ- 
ately. Pour  into  well-buttered  pan  or 
baking  dishes,  having  it  not  more  than 
two  inches  thick,  and  bake  in  moder- 
ate oven  about  one  hour. 

If  only  half  the  quantity  is  neces- 
sary, it  will  take  about  35  minutes. 
Saving  for  Soup. 

After  cookiDfe  my  potatoes  for 
mashing  I  drain  the  water  off  in  a  bowl 
and  set  it  aside.  Then  when  we  are 
through  dinner  I  put  the  le|ft-over 
potatoes,  also  the  water  (which  I  had 
saved),  back  in  the  kettle  in  which 
the  potatoes  were  cooked,  add  a  sliced 
onion  or  onion  salt,  and  proceed  as 
for  cream  potato  soup.  This  .served 
with  croutons  makes  a  very  economi- 
cal supper. 

Apple  Crisp. 

This  recipe  requires  8  apples  (or 
1  quart),  1  teaspoon  of  cinnamon,  % 
cup  of  water,  1  cup  of  sugar,  %  cup  of 
flour  and  5  tablespoons  of  butter.  But- 
ter a  pudding  dlBh  and  fill  It  with  cut 
up  apples,  water  and  cinnamon  mixed. 
Work  together  the  other  ingredients, 
mixing  them  gently  with  finger  tips 
until  crumbly,  then  spread  over  ap- 
ple mixture.  Bake  30  minutes  un- 
covered. Serve  with  whipped  cream. 
Eggleas  Pumpkin  Plea. 

To  1  quart  of  cooked  pumpkin  add  1 
quart  of  milk,  4  rounding  tablespoons 
of  flour,  %  cup  of  sugar,  %  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon,  V\  teaspoon  of  allspice, 
%  teaspoon  of  cloves  and  a  pinch  of 
Mix  well.  Fill  In  an  unbaked 
rru«t  Grate  nutmeg  over  the  top 
find  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 


Delicious  Apple  Pudding. 

Prepare  apples  as  for  pie,  put  in 
granite  pan,  season  with  cinnamon  or 
nutmeg.  Then  pour  over  the  apples 
a  batter  made  as  follows:  1  table- 
spoonful  lard,  y2  cupful  sugar,  pinch 
of  salt,  2-3  cupful  water,  and  1  cup- 
ful flour  into  which  has  been  sifted  1 
teaspoonful  baking-powder.  Make  the 
batter  rather  thin,  bake  in  moderate 
oven  until  of  a  light  brown  color, 
and  eat  while  warm  with  cream  and 
sugar. 

Good  Apple  IDumpiings. 

Fare  and  core  apples  (dried  apples 
or  other  fruit)  cook  until  very  tender, 
mash  and  sweeten  to  taste,  spread  a 
white  cloth  with  well-cooked  rice  % 
inch  thick,  put  2  large  spoonfuls  of 
fruit  in  center,  draw  close  and  tie 
cloth  firmly,  drop  into  boiling  water, 
boil  3  minutes,  turn  out  on  a  dish  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream.  This  is  de- 
licious and  saves  both  flour  and  short- 
ening. 

Baked  Apple  Tapioca. 

Cut  8  or  10  good  cooking  apples  in 
halves.  Remove  cores,  but  do  not 
peel.  Soak  1  cup  pearl  tapioca  3  or 
4  hours  (or  over  night),  or  let  1  cup 
of  minute  tapioc  stand  in  water  to 
cover  for  several  minutes.  Put  ap- 
ples in  a  shallow  baking  dish,  pour 
tapioca  over  them,  add  1  cup  of  sugar 
(or  more  according  to  apples),  a 
pinch  of  salt,  %  teaspoon  grated  nut- 
meg and  a  ,few  lumps  butter.  Cover 
apples  with  plenty  of  hot  water  and 
bake  in  oven  until  apples  are  done 
and  tapioca  is  clear.  Serve  with 
cream  or  the  following  sauce: 

Cream  1  large  tablespoon  of  butter 
and  1  cup  sugar  (brown,  granulated 
or  powdered)  and  add  1  teaspoon  va- 
nilla and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Serve  on 
top  of  the  hot  tapioca. 

Rice  Muffins 

1  cup  of  cooked  rice,  %  teaspoon  of 
salt,  3  teaspoons  of  baking  powder, 
%  teaspoon  of  sugar,  y2  teaspoon  of 
butter  or  lard,  1  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
IV2  cups  of  flour.  Mix  all  together 
and  bake  in  hot  muffin  pans  which 
have  been  well  greased. 

Eggs  and  Cheese. 

6  eggs  slightly  beaten,  %  cup  grat- 
ed cheese,  pinch  of  salt  and  dash  of 
pepper.  Pour  eggs  and  cheese  into 
frying  pan  with  1  tablespoonful  o,f 
butter.  Stir  constantly  over  moderate 
fire  until  eggs  are  cooked  and  cheese 
melted.    Serve  hot. 

 o  

ECONOMICAL    WEATHER  STRIP 

By  cutting  up  into  strips  about  an 
inch  wide  any  old  felt  or  beaver  hats 
you  will  find  you  have  some  good 
weather  strips  without  cost.  Steam 
the  strips  and  St.-  .tch  them  out 
straight. 

 o  

THE  PROPER  FOOD 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Many  persons  believe  that  the  chief 
aim  In  feeding  children  is  to  keep  their 
hunger  satisfied.  Yet  in  every  school 
there  are  found  pupils  who  seem  to 
have  enough  food  to  satisfy  their  appe- 
tites, but  who  are  doing  poor  mental 
work  largely  because  of  the  lack  of 
proper  food.  In  order  that  the  mind 
may  be  kept  alert  and  permitted  to  ac- 
complish its  best  work,  the  body  must 
he  supplied  with  food  that  is  nourish- 
ing and  that  does  not  put  too  severe 
a  strain  on  the  digestive  system.  List- 
lessness  may  often  be  due  to  a  meal 
that  is  too  heavy  or  that  is  hurriedly 
eaten.  Headaches  are  frequently  the 
result  of  Improper  eating,  says  a 
U.  S.  Agricultural  bulletin. 

The  breakfast  menus  that  follow  are 
merely  suggestive;  one  shows  certain 
defects  in  meeting  the  dietary  needs, 
and  the  other  shows  how  these  needs 
may  be  met  with  simple,  easily  pre- 
pared food. 

A  type  of  breakfast  unsuited  to  a 
child: 

Crlddle  cakes  and  sirup,  susage  or 
fried  moat,  fried  potatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  coffee. 

Although  this  meal  may  not  be  bad 
for  a  healthy  adult,  it  is  unsuited  to  a 


child  of  school  age  for  various  addition 
of  an  acid  fruit  in  order  to  be  easily 
digested  by  even  a  grown  man  doing 
heavy  work.  Griddle  cakes  are  in  the 
class  of  hot  breads,  which  are  not  suit- 
ed to  the  diet  of  a  child;  they  are 
often  swallowed  without  much  chew- 
ing, and  hence  are  digested  with  diffi- 
culty. 

A  vigorous  adult  may  be  able  to  di- 
gest fried  food  without  much  difficulty, 
but  it  places  too  great  a  tax  on  the 
digestive  system  if  a  child.  Coffee  is 
a  stimulant,  therefore,  it  should  not 
be  used  by  school  children. 

A  type  of  breakfast  suited  to  a 
child  of  school  age: 

Rolled  oats,  with  cream  or  milk; 
apple  sauce,  bread  and  butter,  milk  to 
drink,  egg  (not  fried)  if  desired. 

This  meal  is  well  suited  to  the  needs 
of  a  growing  child.  The  rolled  oats 
should  be  cooked  In  a  double  boiler  for 
several  hours  or  In  a  flreless  coolcor 
overnight.  Tlssue-buildlng  foodstuffs 
are  generously  furnished  In  the  rolled 
oats,  the  milk,  the  bread  and  the  egg. 
Rnergy-givlng  foodstuffs  are  abundant 
in  the  rolled  oats,  the  bread,  the  butter 
and  the  cream.  Lime,  which  Is  needed 
for  the  growth  of  bones,  as  well  as  for 


other  purposes,  is  supplied  by  the  milk 
and  the  cereal.  Iron,  which  helps  to 
make  red  blood  cells,  is  found  in  the 
egg  and  the  rolled  oats.  Phosphorus, 
which  is  needed  by  the  tissues  of  the 
body  and  which  also  helps  to  keep  the 
body  in  good  running  order,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  apple  sauce,  the  rolled 
oats,  the  egg  and  the  milk.  The  ap- 
ple sauce  and  the  rolled  oats  are  valu- 
able in  stimulating  the  activity  of  the 
intestines  and  thus  preventing  con- 
stipation. The  apple  sauce  is  also  valu- 
able in  helping  to  neutralize  certain 
substances  that  might  otherwise  cause 
trouble.  Besides  furnishing  in  a 
simple  meal  the  requirements  for 
growth  and  activity,  this  breakfast 
does  not  overtax  the  stomach  and 
hence  draw  to  it  some  of  the  blood 
needed  by  th*>  brain  for  thinking. 
 o  

TO  KEEP  A  STOVE  CLEAN 

A  plain  blackboard  eraser  is  splen- 
did to  keep  near  a  stove.  By  using  It 
to  wipe  off  the  top  the  stove  is  kept 
clean  and  does  not  need  to  be  washed 
or  polished  but  once  or  twice  a  week. 
These  erasers  can  he  made  from  pieces 
of  wood  covered  with  carpet  at  a  very 
small  cost. 
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BEST  UCE   FOR  SKIM  MILK 

All  skim  milk  should  be  used — 
none  wasted.  It  should  furnish  the 
m:  ximum  of  food  t'  human  beings 
and  does  this  better  when  used  direct, 
as  cottage  cheese,  prepared  butter- 
milk, or  other  by-products,  than  whec 
fed  to  animals  and  converted  intc 
meat.  Surplus  skim  milk,  of  course 
may  be  used  economically  to  feed 
hogs,  yet  100  pounds  of  it,  which  will 
produce  15  pounds  o.f  cheese,  produce 
only  4.8  pounds  of  dressed  pork  if 
fed  with  corn.  Skim  milk,  if  made 
into  cottage  cheese,  furnishes  nearly 
seven  times  as  much  protein  and  near- 
ly as  much  energy  as  the  dressed 
pork  it  would  produce.  Of  course  the 
most  nourishment  is  obtained  when 
skim  milk  is  used  direct,  either  for 
drinking  or  cooking.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, therefore,  skim  milk  should  be 
used  for  human  food  and  only  the  ex- 
cess fed  to  livestock. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  PLAY? 
Esteila  Cook. 
The  Wedding  Trip. 
This  game  is  so  amusing  that  it  will 
repay  one  for  the  trouble  it  takes  to 
prepare  it,  two  suit  cases  are  packed 
with  the  most  out-of-date  clothing  that 
can  be  founa.  Each  one  should  con- 
tain a  hat,  coat,  pair  of  gloves,  and 
rubbers  for  a  gentleman  and  the  same 
articles  of  clothing  for  a  lady.  An 
old  umbrella  should  go  with  each  suit 
case.  Two  couples  are  then  selected 
to  go  on  the  wedding  trip.  They  start 
at  a  given  signal,  unpack,  the  suit 
cases,  take  out  the  clothing,  put  on 
the  coat,  hat,  gloves  and  rubbers.  The 
gentlemen  open  the  umbrellas  and, 
holding  them  over  their  partners, 
make  the  circuit  of  the  house.  They 
must  then  take  off  the  clothing,  and 
pack  the  suitcases.  The  pair  that  com- 
pletes the  trip  first,  wins  the  contest. 
The  more  old-fashioned  and  ridiculous 
the  clothing,  the  more  amusing  the 
game. 

Getting  the  Wedding  Ring. 
The_  guests  sit  in  a  circle.  To  start 
the  game,  the  game  leader  goes  into 
tne  middle  of  the  ring.  A  plain,  gold 
ring  is  slipped  on  a  stout  cord.  This 
cord  must  be  long  enough  to  extend 
around  the  circle.  The  ends  are  tied 
so  that  the  cord  forms  a  ring.  Each 


SENT  FREE 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

; '*nd  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


person  in  the  circle  holds  this  cord, 
and  the  ring  is  slipped  around  the 
cord,  while  the  one  in  the  center  tries 
to  find  it.  The  one  in  whose  hands  she 
discovers  the  ring,  becomes  an  "old 
maid,"  and  must  go  in  to  the  center 
to  find  the  wedding  ring. 

Clothespin  Race. 

Sides  are  chosen  as  for  a  spelling 
match.  They  stand  in  line,  facing 
each  other,  the  leaders  at  the  end.  At 
the  head  of  each  line  in  a  basket  con- 
taining twelve  clothespins.  At  tne 
given  signal,  the  leadeis  begin  pass- 
ing the  pins,  one  at  a  time,  down  the 
line.  When  the  first  pin  reaches  the 
end  of  the  line,  the  last  player  places 
it  one  the  floor  beside  him,  and  so  on, 
until  he  has  the  entire  number.  Then 
ho  starts  them  back  over  the  line  to 
the  leader.  The  line  that  succeeds  in 
getting  the  pins  all  in  the  basket  first, 
wins  the  game.  • 
Poor  Pussy. 

The  players  sit  in  a  circle.  The 
leader  takes  a  pillow,  and  kneeling 
before  one  of  the  players,  says  in  a 
pitiful  voice,  "meow."  Without  smil- 
ing the  player  must  say,  "Poor 
pussy."  If  she  can  say  it  three  times 
without  smiling,  the  leader  must  try 
some  other  player.  If  she  laughs, 
she  must  take  the  place  in  the  center. 
Putting  Tail   on  Donkey. 

The  picture  of  a  donkey  without  a 
tail,  is  pinned  to  the  wall.  One  of 
the  players  is  blindfolded,  and  a  tail 
with  a  pin  stuck  in  it  is  given  to  him. 
He  is  turned  around  three  times  and 
told  to  pin  the  tail  on  the  donkey. 
The  second  player  does  the  same.  The 
winner  is  the  one  who  pins  the  tail 
nearest  to  the  place  where  it  belongs. 
Last  Couple  Out. 

Earners  are  chosen  and  take  their 
places  in  a  line  of  twos.  The  leader 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  line  without 
a  partner.  When  she  calls  out  "Last 
couple  out,"  the  couple  at  the  end  of 
the  line  separate,  one  runing  forward 
on  the  left  side  of  the  line,  the  other 
running  forward  on  the  right  of  it, 
they  pass  the  leader  and  try  to  touch 
each  other  before  the  leader  can  catch 
one  of  them.  If  the  leader  is  a  gentle- 
man, he  tries  to  eaten  the  lady  before 
her  partner  can  touch  her.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  doing  this,  she  becomes  hi-? 
partner,  and  her  partner  must  take  the 
place  at  the  head  of  the  line  and  call 
the  last  couple.  If  he  does  not  catch 
the  lady  she  and  her  partner  take  their 
places  at  the  head  of  the  line  of  twos, 
and  the  leader  must  call  out  the  last 
couple  again. 

Black  Art. 

This  is  a  very  old  trick  game.  The 
game  leader  selects  a  helper  who,  she 
says,  has  the  power  to  read  her  mind. 
The  helper  leaves  tne  room,  and  'he 
game  leader  asks  the  guests  to  choose 
some  article  in  the  room.  The  lealer 
then  seats  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  helper  is  called  in.  She 
places  her  hands  on  each  side  of  the 
game  leader's  head  who  then  ques- 
tions her  about  the  object  selected.  Is 
it  the  table;  Is  it  tnat  vase?  Is  it 
the  cushion?  etc.  Just  before  the 
leader  asks  her  about  the  object  that 
has  been  chosen,  she  asks  if  it  is  some 
article  that  is  black.  Is  it  the  stove? 
Is  it  this  picture?  and  the  article  is 
easily  guessed. 

The  Fagot  Game. 

This  game  is  played  while  seated 
around  an  open  fire.  A  bunch  of  small 
sticks,  or  fagots  is  given  to  each 
member  of  the  party.  These  in  turn 
are  thrown  on  the  fire,  and  the  one 
whose  fagots  are  burning  must  enter- 
tain the  others  until  her  sticks  are  in 
ashes.  She  may  speak  a  piece,  tell  a 
story,  sing  a  song,  ask  riddles  or  do 
some  "stunt." 

The   Continued  Story. 

The  Continued  Story  is  another  de- 
lightful game  to  play  while  seated 
around  the  fire.  The  leader  starts  a 
story,  introducing  a  retting  and  some 
interesting  characters,  then  she  calls 
on  some  one  to  continue  it.  When  the 
next  narrator  reaches  a  thrilling  situa- 
tion, she  is  turn  asks  another  to  con- 
tinue. In  this  manner  it  is  passed 
from  one  to  another  until  each  mem- 
ber of  the  party  has  had  a  part  in  it. 
The  last  player  completes  the  story. 


WANT  TO  BUY 

Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa 

Seed 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  wishes  to  purchase 
2.000  pounds  of  good  grade  tall  sweet  clover  seed, 
also  5,600  pounds  good  grade  alfalfa  seed.  Will 
purchase  in  smaller  quantities  if  obtainable. 

Submit  sample  and  prices  to  Purchasing  De- 
partment, 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  COMPANY 
Box  1786 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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DOWN  and 
One  Year 
To  Pay 


For  any  Size— Direct  from  Factory 

You  can  now  get  one  of  these  splendid  money-making,  labor, 
saving  machines  on  a  plan  whereby  it  will  earn  its  own  cost  and 
more  before  you  pay.  You  won't  feel  the  cost  at  all. 


29.  W  m  BUTTERFLY 

.  _  No.  2  Junior— a  light  running,  easy  cleaning,  close  skimming,  durable 

roily  guaranteed  separator.  Skima  95  quarts  per  hour.  We  also  make  five  otl 
sizes  up  fo  our  big  800  lb.  capacity  machine  shown  here— all  sold  ai  similar  low  pri 
and  on  our  liberal  terms  of  only  $2  down  and  a  year  to 


Patented  One-Piece 
Aluminum  Skim- 
ming Device,  Rust 
Proof  and  Easily 
Cleaned  —  Low 
Down  Tank  —  Oil 
Bathed  Ball  Bear- 
ings—Easy  Turn- 
ing—S  a  n  i  t  a  r  y 
Frame— Open  Milk 
and  Cream  Spouts. 


30  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL  Wffi 

Against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship 

You  can  have  30  days  FREE  trial  and  see  for  yourself 
how  eaBily  one  of  these  splendid  machines  will  earn 
Its  own  cost  and  more  before  you  pay.  Try  it  along- 
side of  any  separator  you  wish.  Keep  It  if  pleased. 
If  not  you  can  return  It  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  02  deposit  and  pay  the  freight  charges 
both  ways.  Tou  won't  be  out  one  penny.  Tou  take 
no  risk.  Postal  brings  Free  Catalog  Folder  and  direct 
from  factory  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturers 
and  save  money.  Write  TODAY. 


ALBAUGH -DOVER  COMPANY,  2127  Marshall  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 


NO  SACRIFICE  ASKED 

As  I  think  of  the  men  I  have  known 


that  are  offering  their  lives,  if  need 
be,  in  this  great  struggle,  I  wonder  if 
we  who  are  left  at  home  to  wear 
good  clothes,  to  heve  good  meals,  safe 
and  serene  from  all  danger,  who  are 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  life  much 
as  we  always  have,  can  not  do  some- 
thing more  that  will  justify  our  re- 
maining here.  We  have  a  great  op- 
portunity and  a  great  responsibility. 
We  are  not  asked  to  sacrifice  the 
least  bit,  we  are  only  asked  to  be 
efficient. 

While  I  hate  that  word  efficiency 
because  of  its  relation  to  the  brutalit- 
ies of  kultur,  the  dairymen  to  be 
patriotic  must  become  more  efficient 
— efficient  not  only  in  the  feeding  and 
care  of  their  herds,  but  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  crops  and  the  use  of 
labor,  and  the  cow  testing  associ- 
ation promotes  efficienecy  in  all  these 
lines.  It  aids  in  conservation  of  feed, 
conservation  of  labor,  and  increased 
production  of  food,  and  enables  the 
dairyman  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with 
profit  and  patriotism. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we  are  not  in 
the  dairy  business  for  the  profits 
alone,  because  the  greatest  thing  on 
the  farm  is  not  the  bank  account,  not 
the  acres,  not  the  fine  buildings,  nor 
the  livestock — the  greatest  thing  on 
the  farm  is  the  welfare  of  the  husband, 
the  wife,  and  the  boys  and  the  girls. 
The  cow  testing  association  enables 
the  dairyman  to  so  run  his  business 
that  it  promotes  the  welfare  not  only 
of  himself  and  family  but  at  this  time 
is  an  important  factor  in  insuring  the 
welfare  of  all. — Noel  Negley. 

 o  

Shortage  of  wheat  in  France  is  be- 
coming more  alarming  each  week. 
Pastry  is  now  classed  as  a  luxury  and 
its  manufacture  or  consumption  is  now 
suppressed  except  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 


HARVEST  NATURAL  ICE; 

SAVE  AMMONIA  FOR  FER- 
TILIZERS AND  EXPLOSIVES 

Farmers  and  others  who  harvest 
natural  ice  tnis  winter  and  store  it 
for  summer  use  will  aid  greatly  in 
the  conservation  of  ammonia,  vitally 
important  at  this  time,  it  is  pointed 
out  by  the  United  fatates  Department 
of  Agriculure. 

Ammonia  is  a  necessity  in  the 
manufacture  of  ice.  iuvery  ton  of 
natural  ice  harvested  means  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  ammonia  saved. 
Ammonia  salts  are  regarded  as  an 
essential  in  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain fertilizers  and  tne  cost  of  fertil- 
izers is  dependent  to  some  extent  on 
the  market  value  of  ammonia.  Of  ex- 
treme significance  at  this  time,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  tnat  tLe  most  im- 
portant chemicals  used  in  making 
ammonium  nitrate  and  other  explo- 
sives are  readily  made  from  ammonia 
and  every  quart  of  America's  already 
small  supply  of  thus  substance  that 
can  be  saved  means  more  power  to 
America's  Armies. 

Thus  the  farmer  is  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  ammonia  not  only 
from  a  national  standpoint  but  be- 
cause of  his  personal  interests.  Am- 
monia saved  through  harvesting  of 
natural  ice  means  more  ammonia  for 
fertilizers  and  more  ammonia  for 
ammunition.  The  man  who  harvests 
ice  now  and  stores  it  in  pits  or  ice 
houses,  next  summer  may  have  the 
satisfaction  of  helping  out  hi3  neigh 
bor  who  depended  on  an  ice  plant 

In  addition  to  the  saving  of  am- 
monia, conservation  of  coal  is  to  be 
effected  through  the  narvesting  of 
natural  ice.  American  ice  factories 
and  refrigerating  plants,  accordins  to 
figures  of  the  United  States  Fuel 
Administration,  use  annually  15.000. 
000  tons  of  coal. 
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Snap  Shots  In  The  Feed  Lot 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer  hy  J.  C.  Wheelon. 


Horses  At  Work. 

There  is  occasionally  a  farmer  that 
feeds  his  horses  with  the  same  atten- 
tion to  their  feeding  requirements  as 
a  builder  will  calculate  the  sizes  and 
domensions  of  the  timbers  he  uses  in 
the  construction  of  a  bridge;  the  tim- 
bers are  increased  in  size  to  obtain 
more  strength  for  a  wagon  bridge 
than  for  a  foot  bridge. 
,  A  horse  that  works  ten  hours  a  day 
is  an  entirely  different  animal  from 
an  idle  one;  he  is  a  factory  that  is 
being  speeded  up  to  a  greater  output 
and,  like  any  other  fatcory,  requires  a 
larger  amount  of  raw  material. 

Nearly  all  good  feeders  give  their 
horses  the  same  quantity  of  the  same 
rations  during  the  idle  days,  say  Sun- 
days and  rainy  days,  as  they  do  on 
the  days  that  they  are  worked;  while 
tne  poor  feeder  gives  his  horses  only 
the  same  amount  of  feed  at  work  as 
they  have  when  idle.  They  are  both 
wrong. 

We  have  worked  hundreds  of  horses 
in  construction  camps  during  the  past 
twenty  years  and  it  took  a  long  time 
to  learn  that  the  horses  stood  up  to 
the  work  better  and  less  sickness 
when  the  feeding  was  taken  away 
from  the  owners  and  drivers  and  one 
man  employed  to  do  all  the  feeding 
by  a  standard  of  weights,  and  when  a 
horse  was  idle  a  half  a  day  his  grain 
ration  was  cut  down  to  %  and  if  idle 
a  whole  day  to  %  the  working  ration. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  "Wolfe's" 
and  "Stewart's"  standards  for  the 
knowledge  that  a  horse  working  ten 
hours  a  day  requires  a  feed  that  con- 
tains over  one  half  more  protein  and 
nearly  a  half  more  fat  values  than 
when  he  is  id'e. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that: 

Protein.,  furnishes,  material,  for 
flesh,  blood,  skin,  hair,  muscles,  ten- 
dons, nerves,  horns,  wool,  casein  and 
milk. 

....Fiber  for  cellelose,  etc. 

Carbohydrates  for  starch,  sugar 
gums  and  heat,  etc. 


SAVEMONEYonSPREADERS 


Buy  direct  from  my  factories  where  I  build  the  lightest  draft, 
easily  handled,  expertly  designed  spreader  from  highest  quality 
materials  and  sell  to  yoa  at  lowest  manufacturers'  price— less 
than  wholesale  I  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
Gallowav  Spreaders  giving  satisfaction.  Nino 
styles  and  shvs.  Also  build  engines  and  cream 
separators.  S'JO.OOO  satisfied  customers— some 
in  your  vicinity.  Close  shipping  points  save 
freight.  My  free  catalog  honestly  desrnhes 
Galloway  goods.  Get  it  before  buying.  Please 
mention  implement  wanted. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  CO..  Box  16,3  WATERLOO.  IOWA 


Economy  of  the 
Right  Sort 

It's  just  as  import- 
,  ant  to  keep  your  har- 
ness tough  and  pliable 
with  a  good  oil  as  it  is 
to  lubricate  any  of 
your  farm  machinery. 

DUCK-BACK 
Harness  Oil 

Will  add  years  of  ser- 
vice to  your  harnesses, 
and  keep  up  their  good 
appearance.  Don't  be 
without  a  can.  Order 
it  from  your  dealers 
today. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Refiners 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Fat  for  fat  and  is  stored  up  for  heat. 

Ash  largely  for  bone. 

The  following  suggestion  for  com- 
pounds of  rations  are  adapted  to  our 
western  grown  produce  and  calculated 
upon  the  standards  as  near  as  may  be 
and  based  on  the  requirements  of 
horses  of  1,000  pounds  weight  per  day. 


per 

per 

tt)S. 

ton 

day 

Alfalfa  hay 

30  @ 

$15.00 

22y2c 

Alfalfa  hay 

20  @ 

$15.00 

15c 

Beet  syrup 

12  @ 

20.00 

6c 

21c 

Alfalfa  hay 

15  @> 

$15.00 

H%c 

Beet  syrup 

12  @ 

20.00 

12c 

27 

23V4C 

Alfalfa  hay 

10  & 

$15.00 

ma 

Wild  hay 

15  @ 

8.00 

6c 

Beet  syrup 

9  @ 

20.00 

9c 

5. 


34 

Alfalfa  hay  20 
Oats  5 
Wheat  bran  5 

30 


$15.00 
50.00 
34.00 


Wild  hay  25  @  $  5. 00 
Wheat  bran  10    @  34.00 


7. 


35 

Alfalfa  hay  10 
Wild  hay  15 
Oats  10 

35 


22  %c 

15c 
12  %c 
8%c 

36c 

10c 
17c 

27c 


$15.00  -  71/2C 
8.00  -  6c 
50.00  =  25c 


38y2c 


Wild  hay      15    @    $  8.00  —  6c 
Oat  straw     10    @       5.00  —  2%c 
Wheat  bran  12    @     34.00  —  20 %c 


37 


29c 


Wild  hay     25    @    $  8.00  —  10c 
Rolled 

barley       io    @     45.00  ±  22%c 


35 


32 1/2  c 


We  have  learned  that: 

Beet  syrup  should  he  fed  as  a  ration 
in  an  individual  feed  box  just  as  we 
would  feed  bran  or  grain,  and  fed  raw 
without  diluting  it  with  water  or  mix- 
ing with  any  other  feed. 

That  if  fed  in  open  barrels  or 
troughs  and  letting  the  horses  help 
themselves  some  horses  will  eat  as 
much  as  16  or  18  pounds  a  day  when 
10  or  12  pounds  will  do  them  as  much 
good. 

That  whon  starting  out  on  feed  we 
should  begin  light,  on  the  syrup  ju^t 
as  we  should  in  the  case  of  grain. 

That  when  started  out  properly  the 
syrup  should  not  scour  when  fed  with 
straw  or  wild  hay,  and  if  fed  with 
alfalfa  and  scouring  results,  we  re- 
duce the  alfalfa  hay  instead  of  the 
syrup. 

That  beet  syrup  is  a  concentrated 
food  and  is  fully  equal  In  digestible 
nutrients  to  grain  and  can  be  sub- 
stituted, pound  for  pound  for  bran, 
oats  or  barley,  at  about  one  half  the 
cost.  ' 

That  we  like  to  feed  every  alter- 
nate feed  of  syrup  and  grain. 

That,  farm  work,  as  a  rule,  Is  not  so 
heavy  as  construction  work,  and  the 
average  farm  horse  of  1200  to  1400 
pounds  will  do  well  when  at  work  on 
4  pounds  of  syrup  at  morning;  3 
pounds  of  grain  at  noon  and  4  pounds 
syrup  at  evening  and  the  next  day 
use  grain,  syrup  and  grain,  and  so  on. 

That  syrup  is  not.  an  unhandy  feed 
when  handled  in  barrels  nnd  stored 
on  a  platform  about  as  high  as  the 
floor  of  a  wagon  box  and  drawn  hy 
the  use  of  1%  inch  iron  faucet. 

That  aUalfa  at  $15.00  per  ton  will 
furnish  the  necessary  protein  and  fat 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  feed  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  and  while  It 
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Has  no  equal  as  a  time  and  labor  saver.  Easiest  to 
turn  (SPEED  BUT  42  A  MINUTE) .  Easiest  to  wash. 
Easiest  to  assemble  (Interchangeable  Discs) .  Self- 
balancing  bowl.   Bell  rings  when  below  speed. 


Help  is  Scarce — 
the  Boys  are  Away— 

Let 

the  new  U.  S. 
Come  to  the  Rescue 


A  WIFE  SAVER 


Daylight  all  time  in  the  home.  Will  wash,  A 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron,  A^m 


save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water 
all  over  the  house.   Operating  cost 
low.    A  comfort  and  a  joy. 

Greatest  thing  out  for  the 
^arni^AskJorfull^articdar^^ 


«U.  S.  Light, 
Bright — white- 
Just  Right  I" 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.   Box  964. 
Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

Branch  Offices — Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 


YOUR  "HOW  BOOK" 


It  tells  you  HOW,  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  plant  Vegetable 
and  Farm  Seeds.  As  well  as  describing  the  best  In  Trees 
for  the  Fruit  Grower,  It  also  has  complete  information  on  In- 
cubators, Brooders  and  general  supplies  for  the  Poultryman. 

Without  doubt  the  most  Instructive  Book  on  Gardening 
and  Farming  ever  published  for  Free  distribution  In  the  moun- 
tain states. 

Write  for  Free  Copy  Today 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City 


is  really  a  very  unbalanced  ration  if 
fed  alone,  the  animals  body  seems  to 
be  able  to  adjust  a  very  fair  balance, 
as  we  know  many  farmers  whose 
horses  do  well  on  alfalfa  hay  straight 
the  year  round  and  never  see  a  pound 
of  grain. 

I  should  say  that  syrup  is  the  next 
cheapest  feed  with  a  rather  better 
balance  in  the  protein  and  fat  than 
either  alfalfa  or  bran.  Bran  I  think 
comes  next  to  syrup  in  cost  with  oats 
and  barley  much  more  expensive. 

Some  importers  of  Pure  Bred  Per- 
cheron  and  Beiigan  horses  lay  in  a 
supply  of  beet  syrup  when  shipping 
their  stock  from  the  old  country  and 
replace  at  least  one  feed  of  grain  per 
day  with  the  syrup.  They  tell  me  that 
the  use  of  it  improves  the  horses 
skin  and  coat  and  minimizes  the 
"ship-sickness"  (s^a-sickness)  so 
common  on  board  ship  among  horses. 

We  should  not  forget  for  a  moment 
that  the  careful  preservation  of  the 
manure  is  no  small  part  of  good  feed 
lot  management.  One  of  the  natural 
laws  that  is  nothing  short  of  Provid- 
ential is;  that  from  the  foods  that  the 
animals  consume  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  mineral  and  organic  elements  re- 
quired to  produce  the  food  consumed 
is  returned  in  the  manure. 

0  

BETTING   ON   A   SURE  THING 

The  town  boaster  had  just  finished 
telling  how  good  a  shot  he  was  with 
a  rifle.  The  Oldest  CJtizen  declared 
that  he  would  bet  a  ten-spot  that  he 
couldn't  hit  a  barn-door  at  one-hun- 
dred yards.  Soon  afterward  the 
boastful  young  man  returned  from 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  harn-yard 
with  a  disgruntled  look. 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Bailt  light,  built  right— f or  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  Btcady 
and  quiet— no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Buns  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc- 
cessful engine  for  Binder. 
Also  used  on  Corn  Binders 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free, 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nobr, 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.R 


Driver  Agents  Wanted 


Drive  ami  ilnnonatrato  tho  liuKh  Car.  l'ay  for  It  out  or 
yourconitniiutionaoo.uloa.  My  ouunta  are  roal.witr  money .  bole* 

rive-P33S.,34.7  H.P.s-  f  Sii3!4  tirca 


antped  or  doner 
buck.  Iyl8 model* 


 -In  Wheolbase       '    Ji.  Uuth,  Vm. 

Dolco  Icnitlon—  Elect.  Stg.  &  ttc. 
WWII  UOXUli  UUU'AMXi  Uwh  Staple,  1  '•  P<  2-HW( 
Chicago,  Illinois. 


"What's  the  matter,  Tom  "  asked  a 
friend.    "Didn't  you  hit  it?" 

"Now!"    exclaimed     the  shooter. 
"He  turned  the  door  edge-wise." 
 o  

In  planning  ornamental  plantings  for 
home  grounds,  remember  that  both  the, 
picture  you  see  from  the  home  and  the 
picture  the  passer-by  sees  from  the 
street  must  be  considered. 
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HINTS  TO  FARMERS 

H.  A.  Regler. 

If  you  haven't  secured  your  next 
year's  seed  supply  do  it  now,  many 
varieties  are  a  short  crop,  plant  your 
early  cabbage  and  tomatoes  now  in 
flats,  and  transplant  them  a  few 
times,  this  means  early  cabbage  and 
tomatoes  for  you. 


Farmers  should  plant  more  carrots 
and  mangel  beets,  the  latter  are  es- 
pecially valuable  as  a  feed  for  dairy 
cows,  while  the  former  are  a  healthy 
horse  feed;  half  sugar  and  Mammoth 
long  red  mangels  are  the  two  best 
varieties,  both  are  heavy  croppers. 


In  baking  bread  you  should  at  least 
use  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  potatoes, 
not  only  will  the  bread  taste  better, 
but  remains  moist,  but  the  best  part 
of  all  it  saves  high  priced  flour. 


Speaking  of  potatoes,  the  present 
price  is  entirely  too  cheap  compared 
with  other  products.  Potatoes  have  a 
food  value  for  hogs  and  cattle  of  25 
per  cent  the  cost  of  grain,  and  as  most 
grain  is  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  100  pounds 
potatoes  are  worth  75  cents  to  $1.00 
for  100  pounds'  as  a  feed,  in  other 
words,  if  you  cannot  realize  from  75 
cents  to  $1.00  per  hundred  as  they  are 
on  the  farm  without  sacks,  you  are 
loosing  money.  Mrs.  Fred  Massey  of 
Idaho  sold  $200  of  turkeys  and  geese 
recently  which  were  fattened  only  on 
boiled  potatoes,  if  you  boil  the  pota- 
toes use  about  10  per  cent  grain  and 
boil  with  the  potatoes,  you  then  have 
a  splendid  feed  for  all  yonr  stock. 


Be  sure  and  plant  a  few  acres  of 
field  peas  this  year,  your  ground  will 
be  in  better  physical  condition  after 
you  harvest  the  crop  than  before  you 
planted  them.  They  are  a  splendid 
hog  or  sheep  feed,  if  you  want  them 
for  dairy  cows  40  pounds  of  oats  per 
acre  and  50  pounds  of  peas.  Plant 
the  peas  first  3  or  4  inches  deep,  a 
grain  drill  is  best  for  this  purpose  and 
sow  the  oats  later  which  should  not 
be  planted  as  deep  as  the  peas. 


If  some  of  the  smaller  calves  are 
not  doing  well  separate  them  from  the 
herd,  provide  good  comfortable 
quarters  for  them,  and  feed  a  little 
grain  or  potatoes  night  and  morning 
and  you  will  find  that  you  are  well 
paid  for  the  little  extra  care. 


Many  people  condemn  hog  raising 
when  in  reality  they  are  to  blame 
themselves.  Hogs  must  have  good 
Bhelter  and  clean  dry  beds  and  keep 
in  good  growing  condition,  otherwise, 
they  will  not  prove  profitable,  see  that 
they  have  proper  exercise.  An  old 
hog  raiser  who  had  made  a  success 
of  the  business  told  me  once,  as  long 
as  my  hogs  walk  about  with  a  nice 
curl  in  their  tail  I  know  they  are  do- 
ing fine. 


Recently  at  the  State  Farmers  Con- 
vention at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  there 
was  a  14  year  old  girl  who  had  can- 
ned 835  quarts  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
another  girl  of  15  who  had  to  her  re- 
cord 1,000  cans,  a  boy  of  15  who  had 
raised  by  himself  530  bushels  of 
potatoes  to  one  acre,  he  had  a  letter 
from  the  County  Agent  to  prove  his 
claim,  not  only  the  parents  of  these 
mere  children,  but  the  entire  com- 
munity have  every  reason  to  be  proud 
of  them.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  parents  of  these  children  took 
special  interest  in  their  work. 


If  you  want  early  winter  layers 
look  after  you  chickens  now,  select 
your  best  breeders  and  dispose  of  the 
rest.  Grain  feeds  are  high  and  you 
should  economize  wherever  possible 
boil  a  kettle  of  potatoes  daily  add  to 
this  the  table  scraps  and  a  little 
ground  corn  or  shorts,  see  that  they 
have  grit  and  oyster  shell  and  plenty 
of  good  clean  w  iter  and  a  dry  place  to 
roost,  a  damp  wet  place  means  roop 
and  other  diseases. 


products,  on  the  alkali  Bpots  where 
only  a  few  Bait  weed  i  will  grow  plant 
some  Sweet  Clover,  in  other  worda, 
make  the  farm  do  its  best  in  every 
nook  and  corner  by  doing  this,  you 
are  performing  a  patriotic  duty  for 
your  country. 

■  o  

RAISE  MORE  POULTRY 


In  the  west  swampy  places  where 
you  have  been  growing  grass  of  little 
or  no  value,  sow  a  little  Alsyke  Clover 
and  Red  Top,  both  are  valuable  hay 


Our  meat  supply  is  short  and  more 
poultry  will  help  solve  the  problem. 
More  poultry  means  more  eggs  and 
more  eggs  and  poultry  meat  means  a 
greater  food  supply.  Poultry  can  be 
raised  at  lower  cost  and  brought  to 
maturity  quicker  than  any  other  kind 
of  livestock. 

*  *  * 

House  the  flock  comfortably;  keep 
houses  dry  and  well  ventilated,  allow- 
ing plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

Remodel  the  old  bouse — stop  cracks 
and  eliminate  drafts. 

Give  hens  a  good  straw  litter  to 
scratch  in  during  the  winter  months. 

*  *  * 

Early  hatched  pullets  produce  more 
winter  eggs  and  return  the  greatest 
profits.  Early  hatched  chicks  have  the 
advantage  of  a  longer  and  better  grow- 
ing season. 

Hot  weather  retards  the  growth  of 
young  chicks. 

*  *  * 

Never  allow  the  mother  hen  to 
range  with  the  young  chicks  until 
they  are  at  least  two  weeks  old. 

Enormous  numbers  of  young  chicks 
are  lost  each  year  by  allowing  them 
to  run  in  the  wet  grass  during  their 
early  life. 

*  *  » 

Shade  and  range  for  chickens  will 
give  the  best  results.  Hot  sun  retards 
growth.  There  should  be  trees,  corn, 
sunflowers,  etc.,  on  the  range  to  pro- 
vide shade  during  the  hot  summer 
months. 

Chickens  on  range  pick  up  much  of 
their  food. 

*  *  * 

Eliminate  the  male  bird  at  end  of 
hatching  season.  Fifteen  million  dol- 
lars is  lost  each  year  by  allowing  the 
rooster  to  run  with  hens  during  the 
summer  months.  Produce  the  infer- 
tile egg.  Dispose  of  the  male  bird  not 
later  than  June  1.  Market  a  better 
quality  of  eggs. 

*  *  * 

Green  feed  is  excellent  for  poultry 
and  can  be  substituted  for  a  consider- 
able amount  of  the  grain  ration. 
Grow  oats,  vetch,  and  rape  for  sum- 
mer use;  cabbage  and  mangel  beets 
for  winter.  Store  cabbage  and  beets 
in  a  dry  room  or  bury  in  a  pit  and 
cover  with  straw  ana  earth. 

*  *  * 

Greatest  returns  are  procured  by 
feeding  sour  milk  or  buttermilk  to 
both  young  and  old  birds.  Results  in 
greater  gains.  Will  require  less  gain. 
Produces  more  eggs.  Increases  the 
profits. 

Makes  a  home  market  for  waste  by- 
products. 

*  *  • 

Save  eggs  during  April  and  May  for 
use  by  preserving  in  waterglass.  Mix 
9  quarts  of  water,  boiled  and  cooled, 
with  1  quart  of  waterglass.  Will  pre- 
serve 15  dozen  eggs. 

Place  the  solution  in  a  5-gallon  jar. 
Store  in  cool  place  for  winter  use. 

*  *  * 

Keep  the  hens  confined  to  your  own 
land. 

»  *  * 

If  you  can  get  them,  purchase  well- 
matured  pullets  rather  than  hens. 

*  *  * 

Start  with  pure  stock — that  will 
make  the  increase  and  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing marketable  at  better  prices. 

*  *  * 

Chickens  never  wash,  as  many  other 
birds  do,  uut  cleanse  themselves  of 
insects  by  wallowing  in  soil.  For  this 
reason  every  poultry  house  should  be 
provided  with  a  dust  box. 

*  -  » 

This  war  is  a  test  of  nations  even 
more  than  of  their  material  resources 
and  strength.  The  issue  of  it  depends 
on  the  relative  intelligence,  moral 
qualities  and  attitude  of  the  people 
engaged. — Secretary  Houston. 


Bigger  and  Better  Crops 
Mean  Victory 

DO  YOUR  SHARE — START  RIGHT  WITH 

Bailey's  Reliable  Seeds 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  TODAY 


BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

(Reliable  Seedsmen) 
SALT  LAKE 


Soy  Beans 


FOR  SEED 


Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Another  Bushel— Another  Dollar 


Western  Pulverizer,  Packer  and  Mulcher. 
Three  Machines  in  One.  Adds  Bushels  and 
Tons  to  . Every  Crop  without  Increasing  the 
cost  of  Production. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  the 

Utah  Implement  &  Vehicle  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


RAISE   MORE  POULTRY 

The  U.  b.  Government  appreciates 
the  necessity  of  greater  production  of 
poultry  and  eggs  and  frequently  sends 
out  posters  and  bulletins  urging 
greater  production.  The  following  is 
the  subject  matter  of  a  bulletin  re- 
cently distributed: 

"Managers  of  'munition  plants' 
which  turn  out  egg  shells  instead  of 
sharpnel  shells,  that  contain  a  highly 
concentrated  food  of  national  popular- 
ity, to  say  nothing  of  the  wish  bones 
and  drum  sticks  to  boot  which  are 
eagerly  picked  by  soldiers  and  civilians 
alike,  have  been  asked  to  help. 

"*An  Army  of  Poultry  Will  Help 
Win  the  War'  is  the  catch  line  of  the 
third  emergency  poster  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Static*. 
While  addressed  in  the  main  to  farm- 


ers, it  contains  an  appeal  to  town 
folk  to  start  flocks.  It  argues  that 
by  raising  eggs  and  poultry  on  the 
home  lot  family  expenses  will  be  re- 
duced and  more  of  the  commercial 
supply  of  poultry  and  other  food  pro- 
ducts will  be  saved  for  other  uses. 

"The  expense  needed  in  starting  a 
small  but  practical  poultry  plant  is 
not  necessarily  large,''  the  poster 
states,  and  much  garden  and  table 
waste  can  be  used  to  supplement  the 
ration  for  the  flock.  By  marketing  or 
eating  the  poor  laying  hens  at  once 
and  raising  a  new  brood  from  the 
better  stock  at  an  early  dote  a  basis 
is  laid  for  success. 

"It  is  argued  that  women  and 
young  people  on  the  farms  and  in 
towns  can  perform  patriotic  and 
economic  service  at  present  in  poul- 
try work." 
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LIVE  STOCK 


THE  WORLD  CALLS  FOR 

MORE  HOGS 

Joseph  M.  Carroll. 
The  country  is  calling  for  more 
meat  animals  to  mane  up  the  grave 
shortage  snown  by  world  crop  figures. 
The  latest  report  of  census  figures 
shows  that  the  visible  supply  of  the 
world  is  far  short  of  the  needed 
amount.  To  ward  off  what  may  be 
a  famine  in  meat,  quick  action  is 
necessary.  That  the  hog  breeders  and 
feeders  of  the  country  can  do  most  to 
build  up  the  meat  stocks  is  known 
because  they  can  produce  more  ani- 
mals in  a  shorter  period  and  have 
them  ready  for  market  than  can 
breeders  or  feeders  of  other  live- 
stock. 

A  man  with  a  dozen  good  brood 
sows  can  produce  and  finish  ready  for 
market  close  to  ono  hundred  hogs 
within  a  period  of  six  months  a,fter 
birth.  To  have  the  same  number  of 
cattle  ready  for  the  killer  would  re- 
quire as  many  cows  and  at  least  a 
year's  time  and  generally  within  that 
period  most  cattle  are  not  ready  for 
market. 

Taken  bushel  for  bushel  of  corn  fed 
to  hogs  and  settle,  the  former  will 
make  about  twice  tne  weight  gains  as 
the  latter.  It  is  the  cheapness  of 
production  along  with  the  speed  of 
building  up  numbers  that  points  to 
the  raisers  of  hogs  to  do  their  share 
of  the  work  to  relieve  the  shortage 
that  has  been  evident  for  some  time 
past. 

High  priced  corn  last  fall  can  be 
blamed  as  much  as  anything  for  the 
shortage  of  hogs  during  the  year. 
Last  fall  when  crop  prospects  looked 
bad  and  high  prices  were  indicated, 
hog  owners  shipped  very  close,  in  fact 
many  sent  their  entire  holdings  to 
market.  This  left  the  country  with 
fewer  brood  sows  than  has  been  the 
case  in  many  years  and  when  spring 
came,  the  foundation  was  not  there 
unon  which  to  build  a  hog  crop  large 
enough  to  feed  the  country  in  normal 
tirnes  not  alone  take  care  of  the  war 
demand  at  the  same  time. 

vnw  conditions  have  become  so 
grave  that  authorities  are  unable  to 
ffrure  the  Ultimate  outcome.  They 
noint  out  tne  quick  action  must  be 
♦pVpti.  Tf  this  is  the  case,  the  hog  men 
of  the  country  can  do  their  share  .of 
the  work  and  more  at  this  time  be- 
rqnfle  thev  can  produce  a  crop  of  pork 
in  far  less  time  than  can  feeders  of 
<v»tt1e  and  sheep  make  a  surplus  of 
he^f  and  mutton.  High  prices  will 
"nrtonhtedly  cause  a  large  number  to 
breed  for  larger  herds  from  now  on, 
but  even  with  a  substantial  increase 
nver  the  nresent  numbers  it  appears 
that  the  demand  will  be  great  enough 
to  ward  off  what  might  be  termed  low 
prices. 

Crop  prospects  point  to  a  larger 
j»nd  better  corn  yield  than  last  year. 
More  corn  will  mean  lower  prices  for 
the  eraln  and  at  the  same  time  mean 
cheaper  production  costs  to  the  feed- 
ers. While  cattle  feeders  along  with 
sheen  men  can  do  their  part  to  in- 
crease the  shortage,  the  hog  men  can 
do  most  and  accomplish  their  work  in 
a  shorter  period  and  produce  meat 
that,  ranks  as  the  leader  for  a  nation 
in  time  of  war. 

If  corn  prices  are  to  be  low,  hog 
skins  are  good  containers  in  which  to 
market  it.  Thus  when  the  govern- 
ment calls  for  an  increase  in  a  hurry, 
thev  are  really  talking  to  the  hog 
men.  because  thev  can  do  the  work  as 
they  have  done  it  before. 

 o  

THE  COST  OF  A  225-POUND  PIG 

By  John  M.  Evvard. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  pig  will 
vary,  depending  upon  such  factors  an 
the  Heason.  the  fe<;ds  used,  system  of 
m»naeement.  tho  price  of  feeds,  the 
methods  of  feeding,  the  breed,  and 
others.  Generally  sneaking,  however. 
t»>p  cost  under  a  definite  set  of  con- 
ditions nveraees  about  the  same  one 
period  of  yearR  as  compared  with  an- 
other. 


To  take  a  pig  from  farrowing  to 
225  pounds  in  weight  means  that  we 
feed  him  for  a  coupl3  of  months  with  . 
his  dam;  and  then  after  weaning,  the 
rest  of  the  time  with  his  mates. 

Some  figures  covering  both  these 
periods  of  development  are  to  the 
point.  The  sows  fed  were  gilts.  They 
were  fed  a  ration  of  shelled  corn, 
plus  50  per  cent  as  much  of  a  mix- 
ture of  middlings  4  parts  and  meat 
meal  tankage  1  part.  Or,  to  put  it 
more  plainly,  50  per  cent  as  much  of 
L*e  supplementary  mixture  was  fed, 
as  of  corn,  which  was  allowed  ac- 
cording to  appetite.  The  pigs  were 
given  both  shelled  corn  and  the  sup- 
plement mixture  in  separate  self- 
feeders  arranged  in  a  creep,  they 
having  all  they  wished  at  any  time. 

Seven  of  these  gilts  on  alfalfa  pas- 
ture suckling  their  spring  litters 
started  with  51  pigs  and  at  the  end 
of  60  days  ended  with  44,  and  aver- 
age of  6.3  pigs  saved  to  the  sow.  At 
weaning  time  these  pigs  averaged 
close  to  30  pounds.  Counting  the  total 
grain  per  group,  tnat  is  the  gain  on 
the  gilts  (which  really  was  a  loss) 
plus  the  gain  on  the  pigs,  we  find  that 
for  every  hundred  pounds  of  gain 
made  there  was  fed  240  pounds  of 
corn,  97  pounds  of  middlings,  and  24 
pounds  of  tankage.  This  charges  the 
loss  on  the  seven  pigs  that  died,  they 
dying  early.  In  other  words  it  re- 
presents actually  in  practice  how 
many  pounds  of  feed  it  takes  on  alfalfa 
pasture  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  of 
gain  on  the  swine.  The  pasture 
charges  on  each  hundred  pounds  of 
gain  made  on  the  basis  of  a  $10.75 
charge  on  the  pasture  was  a  little 
over  21  cents.  On  tne  basis  of  corn 
costing  50  cents,  middlings,  $29.00  per 
ton;  tankage,  $50. oo  per  ton;  and  pas- 
ture, as  stated,  the  total  cost  of  a 
hundred  pounds  gain  was  $4.42.  In- 
asmuch as  these  pigs  weighed  around 
2  pounds  at  the  beginning  of  the  suck- 
ling period  the  total  cost  per  pig  when 
weaned  (not  including  the  farrowing 
cost  which  really  means  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  sow  through  the  pregn- 
ancy period)  is  $1.24. 

Now  what  is  the  record  when  the 
weaned  pigs  are  placed  on  alfalfa 
pasture  and  allowed  to  husle  for 
themselves?  The  pigs  were  fed  a  3 
percent  shelled  corn  ration  during  the 
forage  season,  the  alfalfa  being  splen- 
did. Of  meat  meal  tankage  they  re- 
ceived not  quite  2  pounds  daily  on  Lie 
average  for  the  entire  period.  This 
meat  meal  tankage,  however,  was  not 
fed  while  the  alfalfa  was  exceptional- 
ly good;  namely — .from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. On  November  5th,  at  the 
end  of  the  pasture  season,  the  pigs 
weighed  196  pounds;  at  which  time 
they  were  put  on  self-feeders  in  dry 
lot,  they  receiving  corn  and  meat 
meal  tankage  separately.  Here  they 
continued  for  22  days  until  they 
reached  the  225  pound  mark. 

The  feed  required  for  a  hundred 
pounds  gain  was  3oJ  pounds  of  shell- 
ed corn  and  17  of  meat  meal  tankage, 
v^ery  little  salt  was  consumed,  or  only 
.2  pound  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
gain  made.  On  the  basis  of  feeds 
priced  as  above,  the  cost  of  grain  and 
forage  for  a  hundred  pounds  gain  was 
practically  $4.00.  To  make  these  30 
pound  pigs  therefore  at  weaning  time 
weieh  225  pounds  they  would  necessar- 
ily have  to  gain  195  pounds,  which,  at 
$4.00  per  hundred,  would  necessitate 
a  cost  of  $7.80. 

Add  the  suckling  cost,  of  $1.24  to 
the  after  weaning  cost  of  $7.80  and  we 
have  a  total  feed  cost  of  $9.04  to  pro- 
duce a  225  pound  pig  after  farrowing. 

Some  of  our  recorus  show  that  on 
the  basis  of  50  cents  corn  a  new-born 
pig  from  gilts  will  cost  approximately 
40  cents.  If  seven  are  farrowed  and 
six  live  this  will  make  the  cost  of  the 
nles  that  live  53  cents.  Add  this  to 
the  S9.04  and  we  have  a  total  cost  of 
S9.57  to  cover  the  feed  cost  of  a  225 
pound  pig.  or  $4.21  a  hundred  pounds 
when  corn  costs  50  cents;  meat  meal 
tankage,    $50.00;    wheat  middlings, 


$29.00  a  ton;    and    alfalfa  pasture, 

$10.75  an  acre. 

Understand  that  this  is  feed  cost, 
and  does  not  include  interest  on  the 
investment,  labor,  and  other  charges. 

Had  these  sows  and  pigs  been  self- 
fed  during  these  periods  of  the  pig's 
development  the  cost  would  have  been 
a  little  less  than  the  above  figures. 

(Cost  of  feeds  today  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  also  the  price  at 
time  of  selling.) 

 o  

CO-OPERATIVE  BULL 

ASSOCIATIONS 

There  is  a  lack  of  definite  purpose 
in  the  breeding  of  livestock  on  the 
part  of  the  American  farmer.  The 
farmer  who  has  only  a  few  cows 
usually  has  them  bred  by  the  near- 
est available  hull,  ouen  without  re- 
gard to  breed  or  breeding.  The  result 
is  a  promiscuous  admixture  of  breeds 
ana  lack  of  improvement. 

The  cost  of  bull  service  also  falls 
heavily  on  the  commercial  dairyman 
with  a  small  herd  as  bulls  must  be 
changed  every  two  or  three  years  to 
avoid  inbreeding.  He  therefore,  as  a 
rule,  buys  a  bull  calf  from  the  near- 
est farmer  wno  keeps  purebred  cows 
of  the  breed  in  which  he  is  interested. 
Too  often  cost  is  the  first  consider- 
ation. Too  seldom  is  any  authentic 
production  record  of  the  bull's  ances- 
tors available.  The  result  is  lack  of 
improvement.  Though  a  great  bull 
may  occasionally  be  secured  in  this 
way  he  will  in  nearly  every  case  have 
been  disposed  of  before  his  heifers 
come  in  milk  and  his  value  has  been 
determined.  In  this  way  many  of 
the  greatest  bulls  have  been  lost  to 
the  dairy  industry.  A  Co-operative 
Bull  Association  will  remedy  these 
difficulties. 

A  co-operative  bull  association  is  a 
farmers'  organization  whose  purpose 
is  the  joint  ownership,  use  and  ex- 
change of  three  or  more  high-class 
purebred  bulls.  The  territory  cover- 
ed by  an  association  is  divided  into 
three  or  more  breeding  blocks,  and  a 
bull  is  stationed  in  each  block  for  the 
service  of  the  50  to  60  cows  in  the 
block.  Every  two  years  the  bulls  are 
interchanged.  Thus  at  the  initial  cost, 
a  bull  for  every  60  cows  is  provided 
for  six  or  more  years.  The  cost  of  bull 
service  is  thus  greatly  reduced,  the 
very  best  builf  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  man  with  limited  means  and  only 
a  few  cows  is  enabled  to  improve  his 
herd.  Bulls  o,f  outstanding  merit  are 
preserved  for  their  entire  period  of 
usefulness.  Associations  of  this  kind 
teach  co-operation,  encourage  careful 
selection  of  cows  and  calves,  introduce 
better  methods  of  feeding  and  man- 
agement, intelligently  fights  infect- 
ious diseases  of  cattle,  and  assists  in 
the  marketing  of  dairy  stock  and 
dairy  products.  Assistance  in  organ- 
ization may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Dairy  Division,  Federal  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

 o  

VACCINATION  FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  BLACKLEG 

IN  CATTLE 

By  Dr.  L.  S.  Campbell,  United  States 
Inspector,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

Following  out  the  policy  of  our 
President  in  conservation  of  our  re- 
sources, and  especially  our  food  sup- 
ply, the  Livestock  Sanitary 
Board  of  Utah  in  co-operation 
with  Bureaus  of  Animal  In- 
dustry represented  by  Dr.  F.  E. 
Murray,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  inaugurated 
a  campaign  against  the  disease  com- 
monly known  as  'blackleg"  among 
cattle  in  the  State  of  Utah.  And  an 
order,  or  Proclamation,  was  issued  re- 
quiring the  owners  of  all  cattle  be- 
tween 6  months  and  t  years  of  age  to 
have  them  vaccinated  as  a  means  of 
preventing  the  loss  occasioned  by  this 
disease. 

Blackleg,  or  symptomatic  anthrax,  is 
an  infectious  disease  of  young  cattle 
caused  by  a  bacillus  called  the  black- 
leg, or  symptomatic  anthrax  bacillus 
and  the  disease  is  very  wide  spread  on 
the  farms,  pastures,  .  nd  ranges  of  the 
United  States  and  causes  an  annual 
loss  of  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  and  in 
some  sections  where  vaccination,  as  a 
means  of  prevention  is  not  practiced 
It  reaches  5  per  cent  or  more.  Only 
young  cattle  In  good  condition  are  af- 


YOU  SAVE 


FROM  $7.00 

TO  $15.00 

on  evory  saddle. 
Send  for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to  conr 
sumer. 

The  Fred  Mueller 
Saddle  and  Har- 
ness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


"lore  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc- 
A.  g.  PliATT.  MFH. 


BOX 


STERLING.  ILL. 


A  Mile 

Is  Easy  With 

This  Simplex. 
Unequaled  on  ir- 
rigated farms  for 
cutting  or  clean- 
ing laterals.  War 
time  tool.  Equals 
100  men.  Mostly 
all  steel. Reversi- 
ble. 10  days'  trial. 


Write 
for  prices  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
Consolidated  Wagon  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  U. 


i-USE  THE  WESTERN 
PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER  | 
*3  MACHINES  IN  4 


for  pre' 
paring  your" 
seed  bed,  will 
increase  your  cropi' 
25  %  whetheryou  raise" 
wheat,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa or  any  other  crop.  A  per- 
fect. weU  pulverized  and  firm  seed 
bed  Is  as  Important  for  ono  crop  as 
for  another.  The  Western  pulverizes  and  packs  as 
deep  as  plowed  and  loaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
protect  the  moisture;  saves  1-3  of  expensive  seed 
and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  In  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
and  culUvating  winter  wheat  In  the  spring,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  eilher  be- 
fore or  after  they  are  up  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES.  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record 
breaker  In  size  by  using  the  Western.  Send  fo.- 
our  free  Ulustrated  catalog,  giving  fuil  description 
of  the  machine  and  its  work,  also  dealer's  name 
and  much  other  valuable  information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  322  Hastings,  Neb. 


r 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  jrood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  pie-  y  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  borne  table  with  least  labor  I 
TT>n\T  ACT?  Combined  Bill 
1KVJS  Al*Z.  andDrillSeeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.,bctter  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itanddoaday  shand- 
work  in  GO 
minutes.  30 
combina- 
tions, MM 
to  $3100. 
Write  tor 
booklet. 

Bateman  M'f V Co., Box  83  C  , Grenloch, N.J. 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  Ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100  Butter  Wrappers  $  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

600  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   8  00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom- 
pany order. 
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fected  and  the  first  sympton  is  usually 
lameness  in  one  leg;  usually  one  front 
leg,  though  tne  disease  may  develop 
in  a  hind  leg,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back  or  loin.  In  a  short  time  the 
animal  retuses  to  rise  and  upon  pass- 
ing the  hand  over  tne  affected  part  you 
hear  a  crackling  sound  caused  by  gas 
bubbles  just  under  the  skin.  The 
disease  progresses  very  rapidly  and 
in  a  few  hours  tne  calf  usually  dies. 
Upon  examination,  the  muscles  of  the 
aftlicted  part  will  be  found  to  be  very 
black — hence  the  name  of  "blackleg, 
or  black-quarter." 

No  cure  for  the  uisease  has  ever 
been  discovered  but  it  may  be  prevent- 
ed by  vaccination,  if  this  is  done  be- 
,fore  the  caif  contracts  the  disease.  It 
requires  from  5  to  8  days  for  the 
vaccine  to  take  effect  and  there  may 
be  some  loss  lor  that  length  of  time 
following  vaccination.  Forest  Officials 
and  others  estimate  that  the  loss  from 
blackleg  on  the  Forest  Reserves  is  at 
least  1  per  cent  during  the  time  the 
cattle  are  On  the  Reserves.  . 

141,545  doses  of  vaccine  has  been 
issued  by  the  Salt  Lake  Office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  since  the 
Proclamation  was  issued  on  August 
28th,  effective  September  15th,  1917. 
Figuring  a  1  per  cent  loss,  without 
vaccination,  we  find  that  1,415  cattle 
would  have  died,  and  valuing  this  1,415 
head  of  cattle  at  $50A)O  per  head  the 
loss  would  have  amounted  to  $70,700.- 
00 — saved  to  the  stocit  growers  of 
Utah  by  vaccine  issued  through  the 
Salt  Lake  Office  alone.  Besides  this 
the  Live  Stock  Sanitary  Board  issued 
about  75,000  doses  and  a  great  many 
doses  were  purchased  from  drug  com- 
panies, making  a  total  saving  of  at 
least  $100,000.00  to  the  stock  growers 
of  Utah,  in  consequence  o>f  the  Pro- 
clamation of  the  juive  Stock  Sanitary 
Board  and  assistance  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

 o  

"Hurry!  Flee!  The  boat  is  tor- 
pedoed!" 

"Just  a  minute,  dear;  you  wouldn't 
want  me  to  go  on  deck  with  my  hair 
like  this!" — Le  Rire  (Paris). 


FOOID  ANIMAL  SITUATION 

Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick,  Utah  Agricultural 
college. 

About  two-fifths  ot  the  farm  prod- 
ucts are  represented  by  animals  and 
their  products.  The  Food  Adminis- 
trator's estimate,  as  regards  animals, 
is  shown  in  tue  following  table: 

United  States 

Cattle  increased    7,090,0(> 

Sheep  decreased    3,000,000 

Hogs  increased    6,275,000 

Western  Allies 

Decreased    8,420,000 

Decreased    7,500,000 

Decreased*    7,100,000 

Total   33,020,000 

Before  the  war  the  wool  was  strain- 
ed to  meet  the  demand  for  animal 
products  because  of  the  ascending 
standard  of  living.  The  war  has 
caused  an  already  difficult  situation 
to  become  more  difficult. 

The  diversion  of  productive  labor 
into  war  channels  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished the  production  of  fodder  in  all 
of  the  countries  at  war;  its  import- 
ance has  b^en  curtailed  or  checked 
because  of  shortage  in  snipping,  etc., 
with  the  result  that,  for  lack  of  feed 
and  shipping,  many  animals  have  been 
killed,  and  those  that  survive  because 
of  reduced  and  inferior  rations,  ha?e 
greately  diminished  their  output.  In 
face  of  this  dimunition,  there  is  an 
increased  demand  for  animal  products 
on  the  part  of  millions  of  individuals, 
who  must  have  them  by  necessity  cf 
extreme  physical  labor  in  the  produc 
tion  of  war  materials.  Again,  the 
supply  of  wool  and  leather  has  de 
creased  at  a  time  when  there  are  ad- 
ditional demands  for  these  supplies 
which  must  be  met,  for  clothing  and 
materials  for  the  soldiers. 

Outside  of  the  United  States  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  39,525,000 
hogs.  This  number  nas  been  exceed- 
ed only  by  sheep.  Cattle  are  not  far 
in  the  rear  of  the  hogs  in  their  dimin- 
ishing numbers. 


The  problem  is  not  only  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  allies,  but  to  face  an 
increasing  demand  for  a  diminishing 
supply  while  the  war  goes  on,  and 
safeguard  as  far  as  possible  against 
animal  bankruptcy  a,tter  the  war  is 
over.  The  candle  is  burning  at  both 
ends  and  will  so  continue  until  peace 
arrives.  The  earlier  the  victory  the 
sooner  the  adjustments  can  be  made. 

United  support  is  essential  to  sup- 
press the  downward  tendency  of  the 
animal  bankruptcy  after  the  war  is 
that  the  United  States  stands  not 
only  for  the  United  States,  but  for 
united  support,  and  that  means  US — 
all  of  us. 

 o 

BUY  A  PIG 

C.  L.  Bray. 

If  you  want  to  burn  the  road, 

Buy  a  Pig. 
If  you  want  to  raise  the  load, 

Buy  a  Pig. 
Oh,  he's  little,  but  he's  "wise, 
He's  a  terror  for  his  size, 
And  he's  quick  to  advertise — 

Buy  a  Pig. 

If  you  want  the  cheapest  board, 

Buy  a  Pig. 
If  you  want  to  own  a  Ford, 

Buy  a  Pig. 
He  is  solemn  but  he's  fat, 
And  he  knows  just  where  he's  at, 
And  he  always  comes  to  bat. 

Keep  a  Pig. 
He  makes  sausage,  ham  and  sich, 
Pickeled  feet  and  bacon  flitch, 
And  he  makes  him  owner  rich. 

Keep  a  Pig. 


FARMER  ASKED  TO  HELP 

WIN  WAR 
(Continued  from  page  1 ) 
making  it  good  to  lenu  a  helping  band 
to  men  struggling  for  their  ireeuo. 
everywhere.  You  remember  that  it 
was  farmers  from  wnom  came  the 
first  shots  at  Lexington,  and  set 
aflame  the  revolution  that  made 
America  free.  I  hope  and  believe  that 
the  farmers  of  America  willingly  and 
conspicuously  stand  by  to  win  this  war 
also.  The  toil,  the  intelligence,  the 
energy,  the  foresight,  the  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  of  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica will,  I  believe,  bring  to  a  triump- 
ant  conclusion  this  great  last  war  for 
the  emancipation  of  men  from  the 
control  ot  arbitrary  government  and 
the  selfishness  of  class  legislation  and 
control,  and  then  when  the  end  has 
come,  we  may  look  each  other  in  the 
face  and  be  glad  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans and  have  had  the  privilege  to 
play  such  a  part." 


QUITE  UP-TO-DATE 

"Well,  what  sort  of  wedding  pres- 
ents did  you  get,  girlie,  the  usual  as- 
sortment of  berry  spoons  and  pickle 
forks?" 

"Not  on  your  esteemed  life.  I  got  a 
sack  of  potatoes,  four  dozen  fresh 
eggs,  a  peck  of  onions,  and  a  liberty 
bond." 


HE  DIDN'T  CARE 

"John,  John,"  whispered  an  alarmed 
wife,  poking  her  sleeping  husband  in 
the  ribs. 

"Wake  up,  John;  there  are  burglars 
in  the  pantry  and  they're  eating  all 
my  pies." 

"Well,  what  do  we  care,"  numbled 
John,  rolling  over,  "so  long  as  they 
don't  die  in  the  house?" 


"SPARE   THE    ROD,"  ETC. 

Mrs.  Hive — Why  are  children  so 
much  worse  than  they  used  to  be? 

Mrs.  Bee — I  attribute  it  to  improved 
ideas  in  building. 

Mrs.  Hive — How  so? 

Mrs.  Bee — Shingles  are  scarce,  and 
you  can't  spank  a  boy  with  a  tin  roof. 


EAR 

TAGS  s 

ATTACHED  INSTANTANEOUSLY 
Name  and  Address.  Numbered  if  Desired: 
LEG  BANDS  for  Poultry,  Pigeons,  Turkeys 
SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO.  Salt  Lake,  Utah: 


Where  Can  I  Buy  500  Pullets? 


Here  is  only  one  of  the  many,  who  are  interested 
in  increased  poultry  production.     Have  you  any 

GOOD  BREEDING-  FOWLS 

HATCHING  EGGS 

BABY  CHICKS 


Now  is  the  time  to  advertise  them.  The  Utah 
Farmer  is  making  a  special  rate  for  poultry  adver- 
tising for  the  next  month  or  two  in  order  to  help  get 
buyer  and  producer  together.  The  way  to  sell  pure 
bred  poultry,  hatching  eggs  and  baby  chicks  is  by 
advertising  them,  let  the  other  fellow  know  what 
you  have  for  sale. 


S 


Send  coupon  today 
we  can  help  you. 


Write  for  rates  and  how 


UTAH  FARMER 


if     Kirkham  Building 


Lehi,  Utah 


The  Utah  Farmer,  Poultry  Adv.  Dept. 
Kirkham,  Building,  Lehi,  Utah. 

Gentlemen :  Send  me  your  advertising  rates  to  Poultry 
Breeders  and  oblige. 

Name   _   


Town  .... 
State  .... 
R.  F.  D. 
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To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


LEGUMES  AND  THE  NITROGEN 

SUPPLY  OF  THE  SOIL 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
for  twelve  years  are  given  in  Table  I. 


Crop  Spring 

AltaiiaS  1......:   22.3 

Oat|?  .-..v..  ~   35.7 

Corn    24.8 

Potatoes  1   81.1 

Fallow    81.5 

Here  we  find  the  legume,  alfalfa, 
removing  tne  nitric  nitrogen  from  the 
son  just  as  last  as  do  tne  non-legumes, 
let  mis  soil  was  well  inoculated  with 
tne  symbiotic  bacteria  wbicn  un- 
uouoteuiy  assisted  tne  alfaUa  in  ob- 
taining tree  nitrogen  from  the  air 
wuen  needed,  but  not  until 
tue  soluble  nitrogen  had  been 
aiained  Horn  the  soil  to  its  full 
eAiem,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
anana  soil  never  contains  more  than 
noes  oats  and  corn  land  &uu  is  very 
poor  as  compared  with  potato  and 
j  a Uu w  soil 

it  may  be  argued  that  the  small 
quantity  of  nitric  nitrogen  in  the 
auaiia  soil  is  one  to  a  lack  of  its 
loiination  as  it  is  not  needed  by  the 
legume, — hence  not  lormed;  but  this 
conclusion  is  not  warranted  by  the 
facts  in  the  case  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  results  obtained  where  the  speed 
of  formation  of  nitric  nitrogen  (nitri- 
fication) was  measured.  These  also 
are  the  average  results  extending 
over  a  number  of  years  and  obtained 
at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station. 


Crop  Spring 

Alfalfa    3.15 

Oats    2.40 

Corn    2.18 

Potatoes    3.00 

Fallow    1.30 

Here  we  find  the  quantity  of  soluble 
nitrogen  being  produced  in  the  alfalfa 
soil  greater  than  that  produced  in 
either  the  oat  or  alfalfa  soil  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  this  is  one  rea- 
son why  an  increased  yield  is  obtained 
the  year  following  the  plowing  up  of 
an  alfalfa  field,  for  this  increased 
action  is  noted  the  next  year  after  an 
alfalfa  field  is  planted  to  some  other 
crop.  This  is  due  to  the  alfalfa  plant 
stimulating  bacterial  organisms  of  the 
soil  so  they  make  available  faster  the 
nitrogen  of  the  soil,  but  this  only  de- 
pletes the  soil  of  its  nitrogen  more 
readily  than  the  non-legume  as  it  is 
the  nitrogen  already  combined  in  the 
soil  on  which  the  nitriiying  organisms 
act.  Hence,  we  must  conclude  that 
alfalfa  not  only  feeds  closer  on  the 
soluble  nitrates  of  the  soil,  but  it  also 
makes  a  greater  drain  upon  tne  insol- 
uble nitrogen  of  the  soil  by  increasing 
the  nitrifying  powers  o,t  the  soil,  and 
would  therefore  deplete  the  soil,  if  the 
entire  crop  be  removed,  more  readily 
than  would  other  crops,  a  conclusion 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  direct 
analysis  of  the  soil.  For  the  analysis 
of  a  great  number  of  Utah  soils  which 
have  grown  various  crops  for  a  num- 
ber of  years — some  of  them  having 
been  into  alfalfa  or  wheat  for  upward 
of  thirty  years — revealed  the  fao*  that 
almost  invariably  the  alfalfa  soil  con- 
tained less  total  nitrogen  than  did  the 
wheat  soil.  The  average  for  a  great 
number  of.  determinate!) -S  made  from 
alfalfa  soils  was  7,232  pounds  per  acre 
of  total  nitrogen,  while  the  average 
for  a  great  number  of  wheat  *oils  was 
7,398  pounds. 

Those  are  average  results  *rom  a 
great  number  of  determinations  made 
on  adjoining  alfalfa  and  wheat  soli 
and  they  clearly  indicate  that  in 
ordinary  farm  practice  the  alfalfa  is 
making  Just  as  heavy  a  drain  upon  the 
soil  nitrogen  as  Is  the  wheat. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  feed- 
ing and  Htfmulating  effect  of  the 
alfalfa  upon  nitrates,  and  the  actual 
quantity  of  total  nitrogen  remaining 
in  the  soil  after  wheat  and  legumes, 
wo  muBt  conclude  that    the  legume 


does  not  increase  tne  nitrogen  of  a 
common  agricultural  soil — even  in  the 
arid  region  wnere  the  nitrogen  is  low 
— when  tne  entire  crop  is  removed. 
This  conclusion  does  not,  however, 

Seasons 


Midsummer 

Fall 

Average 

15.8 

32.8 

23.6 

14.1 

2U.6 

23.5 

18.9 

22.0 

21.9 

60.8 

54.2 

65.3 

53.6 

62.6 

65.9 

mean  that  crop  rotation  should  not 
be  practiced,  for  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  crop  rotation  commends  it- 
self to  the  careful  farmer,  but  it  must 
not  be  used  and  the  legume  removed 
witn  the  intention  of  maintaining 
soil  fertility.  This  may  appear  to  be 
an  unfortunate  conclusion,  but  it  is 
just  the  reverse,  and  if  its  teachings 
be  needed  it  means  a  fertile  soil  and 
an  economic'  gain  to  the  farmer  from 
the  system  of  farming  which  it  re- 
quires him  to  auopt. 

There  are  two  practicable  methods 
of  maintaining  ^  nitrogen  content 
of  the  soil.  First,  planning  systems 
of  crop  rotations  with  legumes,  the 
legumes  being  plowed  under  and  al- 
lowed to  decay  thus  furnisuing  nit- 
rogen to  tne  succeeding  crop.  Second, 
practicing  a  combined  system  of  crop 
rotation  and  livestock  farming. 

Three  tons  of  alfalfa  contain 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  all  of  which  we 
could  assume  came  trom  the  atmos- 
phere; assuming  tne  quantity  found  in 
the  roots  as  coming  from  the  soil 
seventy-five  bushels  of  wheat  is 
equivalent  to  the  nitrogen  found  in 


Midsummer 

Fall 

Average 

7.48 

3.08 

4.56 

4.00 

3.00 

3.13 

3.50 

1.48 

2.38 

15.55 

5.60 

8.04 

5.50 

2.48 

3.09 

the  grain  and  straw.  If  the  alfalfa 
is  plowed  under  some  of  the  nitrogen 
would  be  lost  to  the  growing  plant 
in  the  processes  of  decay  and  leach- 
ing, but  that  the  total  nitrogen  of 
the  soil  may  actually  be  increased  oy 
the  turning  under  of  the  legume  is 
certain  from  field  experiments. 

The  second  method  of  maintaining 
the  nitrogen  and  organic  matter  of 
i  ie  soil — the  combined  rotation  and 
livestock  method — is  the  more  prac- 
tical and  if  systematically  practiced 
will  not  oniy  maintain  the  nitrogen 
of  the  soil  but  will  prove  of  great 
economic  value  to  the  individual  fol- 
lowing it.  For  it  consists  of  a  rota- 
tion in  which  the  legume  plays  a 
prominent  part.  iue  legume  to  be 
fed  and  all  tne  manure  returned  to 
the  soil  which  would  mean  the  selling 
from  the  farm  the  hay  crop  in  the 
form  of  butter,  milk,  or  beef  which 
carries  from  the  soil  only  a  .fraction 
of  the  nitrogen  stored  up  by  legume; 
moreover,  it  brings  for  the  producer 
mucn  greater  returns  than  does  the 
system  in  which  the  legume  is  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  soil. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
in  this  system  that  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the 
feed  is  recovered  in  the  dung  and 
urine.  So  that  in  place  of  three  tons 
of  alfalfa  adding  150  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen to  the  soil  irom  tne  air,  it  would 
add  only  120  pounds  and  this  is 
where  all  of  the  liquid  and  solid  ex- 
crements are  collected  and  returned 
to  the  soil.  But  where  the  alfalfa  is 
to  be  fed  and  the  manure,  returned  to 
the  soil,  the  legume  can  occupy  a 
much  longer  period  in  the  rotation 
and  that  with  greater  economy  than 
where  the  legume  is  to  be  plowed 
under  directly. 

 o  

TO  AVOID  CAN  SHORTAGE 

Shortage  of .  tin  for  commercial 
purposes  threatens  to  make  the  dairy 
industry  more  and  more  dependent  on 
the  present  supply  of  cans.  The 
Food  Administration  recommends 
that  all  shippers  of  milk  and  cream 
locate  and  "bring  into  use  as  soon  as 
possible  all  cans  along  the  highways 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS. 

IN  THE  BEAR  RIVER  VALLEY,  one 
mile  from  Tremonton,  36-acre 
farm  in  high  state  of  cultivation. 
This  farm  has  a  five-room  frame 
house,  barn  and  other  outbuild- 
ings. We  also  have  18  acres  of 
land  adjoining  this  property  that 
is  also  in  a  high  statue  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  have  another  1G  acres 
just  across  the  road  from  the 
above  mentioned  two  pieces  of 
land,  which  is  in  first-class  shape. 
All  three  of  the  above  properties 
have  a  full  water  right  in  one  of 
the  best  systems  in  the  state. 
They  are  located  on  the  main 
county  road.  They  produced  in 
rent  to  the  owner  last  year  $32.50 
per  acre.  This  is  6  per  cent  in- 
terest on  $500  per  acre  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses.  When  you  take 
into  consideration  the  location  of 
this  property,  the  improvements 
upon  the  same,  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  which  the  land  is  in, 
together  with  the  price  of  $195 
per  acre,  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  buys  that  has  ever  been 
offered.  We  can  sell  these  prop- 
,  erties  all  together  or  any  one 
separate,  with  reasonable  pay- 
ments down  and  long-time  pay- 
ments on  the  balance  at  reasona- 
ble rate  of  interest.  This  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  a  man  living  in 
Colorado,  and  for  that  reason  he 
is  wishing  to  dispose  of  same. 


2y2  ACRES,  iy2  blocks  from  the  street 
car  line.  This  property  has  a 
good  water  right  and  is  all  under 
cultivation.  Also  flowing  wells. 
The  soil  is  of  a  black  loam  na- 
ture, some  of  the  best  we  have 
in  the  county.  There  is  a  six- 
room  house  on  this  property,  barn 
*and  other  outbuildings.  We  can 
take  an  auto  in  as  part  payment 
on  this  property.  Purchase  price 
$2,S00,  $200  down  and  $20  per 
month  at  6  per  cent  interest. 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  THE  BEAR 
RIVER  VALLEY,  80  acres  of  this 
being  irrigated  and  80  acres  of  it 
being  dry.  We  can  divide  this 
160  up  to  suit  the  purchaser.  We 
can  either  sell  the  80  acres  of 
watered  land  separate,  the  80 
acres  of  dry  land  separate,  or  we 
can  sell  40  acres  of  the  irrigated 
and  40  acres  of  dry  together.  We 
can  se'J  the  160  acres  at  a  cash 
payment  of  $3,000  down  and  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  on  the 
balance,  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
The  purchase  price  for  the  160 
would  be  $10,500. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

List  yoar  farm  with  us 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


and  byways  of  traffic  and  keep  them 
in  good  condition  by  thorough  dry- 
ing after  washing,  and  by  careful 
handling. 

Managers  of  dairy  establishments 
and  shipping  stations  are  asked  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  loaning 
cans.  Experience  has  ^hown  that 
loaned  cans  as  a  class  are  especially 
subject  to  rough  treatment  and  are 
consequently  short-lived. 

Dairymen  who  ship  cream — the 
Food  Administration  suggests — can 
market  as  much  butterfat  as  formerly 
in  fewer  cans  by  skimming  the  cream 
richer.  Ten  cans  of  35  per  cent 
cream  contain,  for  instance,  as  much 
butterfat  as  17  cans  of  20  per  cent 
cream.  The  richer  cream  leaves  more 
skim  mili;  on  the  farm  ana  makes 
shipping  charges  considerably  less 
per  pound  of  butterfat. 

 o  

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  Bell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


50-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM  in  Salt  Lake 
county.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest 
dairy  properties  that  we  have 
adjacent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Any- 
body desiring  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business  would  do  well  to  inves- 
tigate this.  This  land  is  some 
of  the  best  land  we  have  in  the 
county  and  is  all  under  cultiva- 
tion and  all  under  irrigation, 
having  a  good  water  right— in 
fact,  more  than  is  needed.  The 
soil  on  this  farm  is  a  dark  sandy 
loam,  rich  and  fertile.  There  are 
some  very  fine  improvements  both 
in  the  line  of  barns  and  resi- 
dences; however,  the  residence  is 
hardly  completed  at  the  present 
time.  Has  the  light,  power,  tele- 
phone and  all  modern  conve- 
niences that  go  to  make  dairying 
easy  and  pleasant.  We  can  sell 
this  farm  at  $252  per  acre,  $2000 
down  and  easy,  terms  on  the  bal- 
ance. 


160-ACRE  FARM  IN  CACHE  VALLEY. 
The  soil  on  this  farm  is  a  deep, 
dark  sandy  loam.  There  are 
sixty-five  acres  of  this  that  are 
tillable,  .with  a  sixty-acre  water 
right.  The  balance  is  pasture 
land.  We  can  sell  the  cultivated 
land  on  this  ranch  at  $100  per 
acre;  the  pasture  land  at  $10  per 
acre,  or,  if  party  does  not  wish 
to  purchase  the  pasture  land,  we 
have  now  a  sale  for  it  at  $12.50 
per  acre.  We  can  sell  this  farm 
at  10  per  cent  down  at  time  of 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
We  also  have  several  other  very 
fine  farms  in  Cache  valley  'which 
we  can  sell  on  the  above-men- 
tioned terms.  These  farms  can 
be  had  for  less  than  what  it 
would  cost  to  rent  them,  or  will 
take  some  exchange,  if  necessary 
as  part  payment. 


CO  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  THE  BEAR 
RIVER  VALLEY,  all  planted  to 
fall  wheat.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy 
loam  nature,  with  full  water 
right  from  the  Bear  River  canal. 
We  can  sell  this  at  $115  per  acre 
on  any  reasonable  terms,  at  7  per 
cent  interest.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  nice  farm  that  will  pay  for 
itself,  it  would  pay  you  to  inves- 
tigate this. 

KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 

FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $60.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.    It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  Is  the  best  kind  of 
land   with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  Is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 
W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

160  acres  that  now  produce  100, 
tons  of  hay.  Can  be  made  to  cut  500 
tons.  Near  town,  railroad  and  ad- 
joins one  of  the  best  ranges  in  the 
state  of  Idaho.  An  abundance  of  tim- 
ber and  water.  This  ranch  is  Ideally 
located.  Fair  improvements  with 
some  machinery.  Price  $7500,  one 
half  cash,  balance  terms  at  7  per 
cent. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

la  given  every  farm  listing  In  this  office. 
Our  1918  organization  Is  equipped  to  get 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  We 
can  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  if  desired.  List  with 
us. 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
323  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  Lake 


Table  I.    Nitric  Nitrogen  Found  under  Various  Crops  at  Different 
of  the  Year  Pounds  per  Acre  to  a  Depth  of  Six  Feet. 


Table  II.    Milligrams  of  Nitric  Nitrogen  Produced  in  100  Grams  of  Soil  in 

21  Days. 
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OUR  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  won  at  the  State  Show, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Decembi  •  15  and  22nd, 
1917,  3  Firsts,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  3 
Fourths  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Silver 
Cup  for  best  display,  White  Fowls 
and  $65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
for  highest  combined  score  of  Cock, 
Cockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  in 
show.   Stock  for  Sale  very  reasonable. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Guhama  Farm 
Provo  Utah 


HOOVER  SAYS: 
A  hen  in  every  Home. 
The  Best  is  wise  economy.  Arcady 
Place   Hennery  booking   orders   for  day 
old  chicks. 
Shoot  in  your  requirements. 
Tremendous  demand. 

A.  T.  SMU RTH WAITE 
Wellsville,    Cache    County,  Utah. 


MANN'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

FINEST  QUALITY 
BEST  LAYERS 
Eggs  $1.50  to  $4.50  per  15. 
M.  H.  MANN 
Woods  Cross  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders   of    Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  ui  I  let  Sheep. 
W.  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 


FOR  SALE 

Span  large  registered  Perchon 
mares,  2  and  4  year  old,  beauties. 
Dam  imported  from  France.  Must 
sell,  price  right.    Write  or  call  on 

C.  A.  PARRISH 
Centerville  Utah 


Registered  Holsteins  For  Sale 

A  grandson  of  the  king  of  the 
Pontiacs  coming  four  years  old,  must 
sell  him  so  as  not  to  inbreed.  He 
weighs  nearly  a  ton,  is  mostly  white 
and  a  dandy.  Also  one  of  his  calves 
out  of  a  good  producing  four  year  old 
cow.  Can  also  spare  two  four  year 
old  cows.  Come,  write,  or  phone  for 
prices  and  discriptions. 

LELAND  STEVENS 
Oakley  Utah 


Help  Ameriea  By 
Growing  Beets 

fc  Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
■ill  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  rot  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  •  world  is 
crying  for  sugar,  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


FARM  SURVEY  IN  UTAH  COUNIY 

rarin  management  specialists  01  me 
U.  O.  juuyai  luiem  m  >  iv.  ui  i  ui':  Wuo 
nave  invcsugateu  couuuious  prevail- 
ing on  me  irriguieu  lauus  01  Utau 
L,aKe  County,  recommend  general 
larming,  wuu  orcnaruing  as  a  side 
line,  as  the  system  most  likely  to 
prove  successful  on  these  lands.  They 
urge  the  small  fruit  farmer  to  get 
more  land  and  to  farm  more  exten- 
sively, or  at  least  to  practice  greater 
diversification  on  his  present  acre- 
age. Sugar  beets  and  beans  are  sug- 
gested as  crops  that  may  serve  to 
give  stability  to  the  business  of  the 
small  fruit  farm. 

These  recommendations  are  based 
on  a  farm  management  survey  of  106 
representative  farms  of  the  district. 
This  survey,  made  in  1914,  was  under- 
taken to  etermine,  approximately, 
the  profits  that  farmers  receive  or 
may  reasonably  expect  to  receive  in 
the  irrigated  sections  of  the  west. 

Summarizing  the  facts  brought  out 
by  the  survey  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  them,  the  specialists  say: 

1.  The  size  of  the  farm  business, 
the  type  of  farming  followed,  and  the 
diversity  of  income,  each  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  profits.  As  re- 
gards size,  the  labor  income  from  26 
small  fruit  farms  and  general  farms 
averaged  $350;  for  29  large  fruit  and 
general  farms,  $598;  and  for  20  live- 
stock farms,  $1,394.  As  regards  type 
of  farming,  the  labor  income  of  16 
small  fruit  farms  averaged  $302;  of 
18  small  general  farms,  $383;  of  17 
large  fruit  farms,  $611;  and  of  24 
large  general  farms,  $646.  Eighteen 
dairy  farmers  made  an  average  labor 
income  of  $1,427,  and  three  small 
poultry  farms  averaged  $483. 

2.  The  greatest  need  of  the  small 
farmers  in  this  district  is  more  land 
to  work.  Failing  tuis,  outside  labor 
is  a  necessity  if  a  good  living  is  to  be 
secured. 

3.  Although  in  many  cases  a 
greater  diversification  is  needed,  on 
the  small  general  farms  this  is  not 
nearly  as  important  as  an  increase  in 
size  of  farm. 

4.  The  small  orchardist  should  in- 
crease the  area  oi  his  farm  if  possible 
and  should  also  diversify.  When  he 
diversifies  the  fruit  grower  should  do 
so  with  a  crop  or  crops  the  market 
for  which  is  more  certain  than  for 
fruit.  Under  existing  conditions  one 
of  the  best  methods  for  doing  the  lat- 
ter is  by  the  growing  of  sugar  beets. 
Beans  would  also  appear  to  merit 
much  attention  in  tnis  area. 

5.  In  general,  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  farmer  taking  more  land  should 
do  so  by  rent  or  lease,  rather  than 
purchase  subject  to  a  mortgage,  as 
he  can  usually  secure  the  use  of  the 
land  for  little  more  than  half  what 
must  be  paid  on  a  mortgage.  The 
money  saved  can  be  used  for  subse- 
quent purchase.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  the  man  with  cash  in 
hand  for  immediate  purchase. 

6.  Some  operators  live  in  town  and 
travel  many  miles  a  day  to  and  from 
the  farms.  From  a  farm-management 
viewpoint  this  is  an  inefficient  system. 

7.  With  land  values  and  labor  cost 
so  high,  and  the  marketing  situation 
so  complicated,  farmers  in  this  area 
should  make  every  effort  to  keep 
at  the  maximum  that  part  of  the 
family  living  which  is  secured  direct- 
ly from  the  larm.  The  garden  should 
be  one  of  the  regular  enterprises  and 
should  be  given  adequate  care. 

8.  A  further  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  very  small  farms  in  this  region 
would  seem  to  be  unv.ise.  The  oper- 
ators of  such  units  have  not  land 
enough  to  keep  them  busy  at  profi- 
table work.  About  30  acres  seems  to 
be  the  smallest  size  for  efficient  man- 
agement without  much  reliance  on 
livestock.  Forty  or  fifty,  preferably 
about  50  acres,  seems  to  h  >  the  small- 
est unit  for  efficient  management 
where  livestock  enterprises  are  given 
a  prominent  piace  by  the  typical 
farmer.  This  is  especially  true  of 
dairying. 

9.  When  feasible,  livestock  enter- 
prises may  well  be  made  a  part  of  the 
farm  business.  The  «.ind  and  extent 
will  depend  on  conditions.  Men  at 
present  engaged  in  dairying  should  re- 


place poor  cows  with  better  ones, 
r-ork  production  menu  more  atten- 
tion than  it  now  receives. 

10.  in  general,  owing  to  market 
conditions,  the  proper  place  for 
orchard  cud  truck  products  in  this 
region  is  on  general  larms  where 
they  are  used  aB  fillers  in  the  busi- 
ness as  a  whole.  Certainly  fruit 
uuould  be  produced  only  on  farms 
where  the  orchard  enterprises  are 
supplemented  in  a  substantial  way  by 
more  extensive  activities.  The  general 
farms  which  grow  truck  and  fruit  as 
secondary  enterprises  approximate  tue 
ideal  cropping  combination  for  this 
region. 

 o  

COST  OF  VARIOUS  FUELS  USED 
IN  PUMPING  FOR  IRRIGATION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
year,  it  would  cost  him  $1.83  per  acre 
lor  fuel.  Furthermore,  it  can  easily 
be  shown  from  the  above  table,  that 
with  a  plant  which  is  50  per  cent  effici- 
ent, it  will  require  0.46  gallons  of 
gasoline  to  lift  one  acre-foot  of  water 
one  foot  high,  or  16.5  pounds  of  oil,  or 
27.5  pounds  of  coal,  or  2.48  kilowatt 
hours  of  electricity. 

It  must  be  distinctly*  understood 
that  the  above  cost  data  refers  to  cost 
of  fuel  only.  The  final  selection  of 
the  pumping  plant  must  be  determin- 
ed on  the  basis,  hot  only  of  cost  of 
fuel  but  of  tne  cost  of  initial  install- 
ation of  plant,  the  attendance  requir- 
ed during  the  operating  season  as  well 
as  on  other  less  important  features. 
Where  electric  power  is  available,  the 
choice  is  between  a  steam  engine,  a 
gasoline  engine,  and  an  electric  motor. 
The  electric  motor  usually  requires  a 
minimum  of  attendance,  is  reliable, 
and  the  first  cost  is  less  than  that  of 
the  other  forms  of  power.  In  figuring 
•  on  the  cost  of  pumping,  the  following 
units  are  found  convenient: 

At  50  per  cent  efficiency,  one  horse 
power  will  lift  one  second  foot  4.4  feet 
high  or  2.27  horse  power  will  lift  one 
second  foot  10  feet  high. 

 o  

Don't  keep  a  male  bird  unless  you 
want  fertile  eggs.  Hens  lay  just  as 
well  without  a  male. 

Don't  overstock  your  yard.  Twenty 
to  thirty  square  feet  for  each  hen  is 
an  average  allowance. 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


PURE    BRED    DUROC    JERSEY  GILTS 

I  have  16  head  of  good  Pure  Ered 
Duroc  Jersey  Gilts  bred  to  a  Defender 
boar,  whose  sire  was  Grand  Champion 
at  Utah  State  Fair.  These  gilts  will  de- 
velop into  fine  brood  sows,  and  by  buy- 
ing one  or  more  you  will  make  fine  pro- 
fit from  them,  as  well  as  do  a  duty  to 
your  country  in  a  time  of  urgent  need. 

H.    A.  FEAREY 
Mosida  Utah 


ATTENTION  FARMERS 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  any  farmer 
who  needs  a  brood  sow  or  two-bred  and 
guaranteed  safe  with  pig  for  an  early 
spring  farrow. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress  and 
Sale  will  be  held  at  Davis  California  on 
February  21  and  22,  where  pure-bred 
Berkshire  sows  and  gilts  the  pick  of  the 
best  herds  in  the  West  have  been  con- 
signed and  will  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Also — a  new  idea  will  be  introduced  at 
this  sale — the  bringing  out  of  a  carload  of 
especially  selected  bred  sows  from  the 
greatest  Berkshire  herds  of  the  East  and 
Middle  West  under  the  personal  charge 
of  J.  W.  Clapp,  the  well  known  Superin- 
tendent of  tHe  Hog  Department  at 
Hamilton  Farms,  New  Jersey.  This  will 
give  buyers  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
purchasing  the  cream  of  the  bred  sows 
of  both  Eastern  and  Western  herds  that 
has  ever  been  presented  to  buyers  in  any- 
one sale  anywhere  in  the  world. 

This  sale  brings  the  Golden  opportunity 
of  all  the  year  to  get  that  which  they 
need  in  a  bred  sow  or  gilt,  and  at  their 
own  price. 

Come  to  Davis  if  you  can.  If  not  send 
a  mail  bid  to  A.  N.  Blackmer,  Dierctor, 
Midvale,  Utah,  or  to  F.  R.  Steel,  Presi- 
dent, Grants  Pass,  Oregon.  If  you  wish 
to  consult  with  either  of  these  men  as  to 
what  bid  it  would  be  best  to  send,  write 
at  once  and  they  will  be  glad  to  advise 
you,  and  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
you  get  just  what  you  need  and  want. 

Don't  pass  up  this  opportunity  farm- 
ers— pork  is  high  and  Uncle  Sam  needs 
all  the  pork  it  is  possible  to  produce  to 
help  down  the  Kaiser. 

A.   N.  BLACKMER 
Midvale  Utah 


DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Bichards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  grow  thy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 
Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hereford  BULLS  and 
HEIFERS  1100  to  $200  each. 

20  Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
farrowed  December  ready  for  delivery 
at  $15  each. 

Registered  ANGORA  GOATS  of 
both  sex. 

And  a  car  of  grade  CALVES,  Steers 
or  Heifers. 

Also  Borne  nice  MULES. 

My  farm  is  located  three  miles 
Dorth  of  Ephraim.  But  I  will  met  you 
at  Ephraim  on  an  appointment,  and 
you  can  inspect  the  stock  before 
buying. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 


DUROC   JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
ready  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
big  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
or  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
to  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


ORDER  SPRING  PIGS  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  pigs  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  one 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  5  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR   R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


Poland  Chinas 

FOR  SALE 

1  yearling  boar. 

2  yearling  tried  sows, 
April  farrow. 

1  two   year  old  sow, 
March  farrow. 

15   late   Summer  and 
Fall  boars  and  sows. 

All  the  big  boned  easy 
feeding  kind,    the  best 
breeding  that  ever  come 
out  of  Iowa.  Address 
EARL  BENNION 
Taylorsville  Utah 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oat*  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 

Wellington  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS — BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brow  Lesrhorns. 
$10.00  per  100. 
R,  I.  Red*.  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California 
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Preventing  Potatoes  From 

Freezing  In  Cars 


Some  very  careful  observations  and 
investigations  have  been  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  preventing  by  freezing  of 
potatoes  in  car  load  shpments. 

Although  the  recommendations  are 
subject  to  modification  as  the  in- 
vestigation develops,  these  suggestions 
are  the  best  commercial  practices, 
if  followed  will  help  eliminate  a  large 
percentage  of  the  loss  in  shipment 
of  potatoes. 

In  refrigerator  and  other  insulated 
car3  heated  by  stoves  in  center: 

First — Always  use  a  false  floor. 
This  floor  must  permit  air  to  circu- 
late freely  under  the  load  from  the 
end  of  the  car  to  the  heater  in  the 
center  so  absolutely  nothing  should 
be  permitted  to  block  this  space.  The 
false  floor  should  be  supported  and 
held  in  place  by  two  by  fours  run- 
ning lengthwise  (never  crosswise)  of 
the  car. 

Second — The  floor  must  be  of 
strong  enough  lumber  so  that  when 
the  car  is  loaded  the  boards  of  the 
false  floor  do  not  sag  and  thereby  cut 
off  air  circulation. 

Third — If  false  side  walls  are  to  be 
used  along  the  sides  of  the  car  they 
should  reach  to  a  point  not  closer  than 
six  inches  from  the  roof  of  the  car 
and  yet  must  extend  above  the  top 
potatoes.  There  must  be  free  open- 
ing for  air  circulation  from  the  top  of 
the  car  at  every  point  along  the  sides 
(and  ends  also)  intj  the  space  be- 
tween the  car  wall  and  this  false  side 
wall  thence  down  the  sides  to  the 
space  between  the  false  floor  and  the 
car  floor. 

Fourth — If  the  weather  is  not  se- 
vere enough  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
false  side  walls  in  refrigerator  and 
other  insulated  cars,  it  is  probably 
better  to  paper  the  car  sides  so  as  to 
afford  some  added  protection. 

Fifth — It  is  also  of  utmost  import- 
ance that  there  should  be  an  open 
and  free  space  for  large  volumes  of 
air  to  pass  from  the  top  of  the  car 
down  at  all  points  at  each  end  of  the 
car  to  the  space  between  the  two 
floors  and  thence  back  to  the  heater 
to  accomplish  this.  False  end  walls 
may  have  to  be  built.  These  must  ex- 
tend from  a  point  above  the  top  po- 
tatoes and  yet  not  closer  than  six 
inches  to  the  top  of  the  car  down  to 
the  false  floor.  There  must  be  at 
all  points  a  space  of  not  less  than  four 
inches  between  the  car  end  and  the 
false  end  wall.  The  two  by  fours  to 
support  the  false  end  walls  should 
never  be  placed  with  the  four  inch 
side  flat.  The  two  inch  space  is  not 
sufficient  and  the  two  by  fours 
should  be  put  in  so  as  to  leave  the 
full  four  inches  for  free  air  circula- 
tion. 

Sixth — In  most  refrigerator  cars  it 
is  not  necessary  to  put  in  a  false  end 
wall.  The  bunker  bulK-head  usually 
performs  all  of  the  duties  of  a  false 
end  wall  space,  being  provided  at  the 
top  for  air  to  pass  freely  into  the  ice 
bunker  and  at  the  bottom  for  it  to 
pass  out  under  the  faise  floor. 

Seventh... .in ever  load  the  potatoes  in 
any  part  of  the  car  so  that  they  can 
cut  oft  the  free  circulation  of  the 
heated  air  from  the  stove  up  to  the 
ceiling  out  over  the  top  of  the  whole 
car  down  at  the  ends  and  back  under 
the  false  floor  to  the  heater  again. 
ThiB  is  fundamental  in  maintaining  a 
more  or  less  even  temperature  in 
every  part  of  the  car  to  prevent  freez- 
ing the  potatoes  at  the  floor  while  at 
the  same  time  overheating  those  at 
the  top. 

Eighth — If  the  potatoes  are  loaded 
less  than  three  feet  from  the  stove 
at  the  center  from  the  direct  heat  of 
the  stove  by  a  sheet  of  asbestos  or 
other  non-conducting  material. 

Ninth — Do  not  waste  space.  Load 
just  as  many  potatoes  into  every  car 
as  is  consistent  with  safety. 

Id  box  cars  heated  by  Btoves  in  cen- 
ter: 

Tenth — When  loading  box  cars  in 
cold  weather  never  fail  to  thoroughly 
paper  the  bottom  and  sides  and  ends 


up  to  the  ceiling,  running  an  extra 
strip  of  paper  along  me  junctions  of 
the  walls  and  floor  and  at  the  cor- 
ners, then  put  in  a  complete  lining 
consisting  of  false  floor,  side  and  end 
walls.  This  lining  should  be  made  up 
of  at  least  one  thickness  of  boards 
and  paper  as  with  the  false  end  walls 
described  in  paragraph  5  above.  They 
(both  side  and  end  walls)  should  end 
from  the  top  of  tne  false  floor  to  a 
point  above  the  potatoes  and  yet  not 
closer  than  six  incnes  of  the  roof.  At 
no  point  should  tne  space  between 
the  false  walls  anu  the  car  walls  be 
less  than  four  inches  at  the  ends  and 
2  inches  at  the  sides. 

Eleventh — Protect  the  potatoes  near 
the  stove  from  direct  heat  as  in  para- 
graph 8  preceding. 

General  Recommendations. 

Twelfth — In  loading  ah  cars  avoid 
i  the  possibility  of  any  potatoes  or  sacks 
working  down  between  the  false  lining 
and  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  car. 
In  refrigerator  cars  particular  care 
should  be  used  to  prevent  them  get- 
ting into  the  lower  opening  of  the  ice 
bunker  thereby  retarding  the  free  cir- 
culation of  air  bacK  to  the  heater. 

Thirteenth — False  doors  (or  fire 
boards)  should  be  tight  and  well  fit- 
ted when  used  in  refrigerator  cars. 
Always  make  the  false  door  take  the 
place  of  the  door  at  the  left  as  one 
faces  the  car  from  the  outside  by  ex- 
tending the  false  door  several  inches 
beyond  the  center  of  the  door  sill  and 
padding  this  extension  with  burlaps. 
The  door  on  the  right  may  then  be 
closed  and  a  tight  joint  made  but  do* 
not  nail  the  false  door  and  other  to- 
gether. Then  the  latter  can  be  open- 
ed and  the  fire  tender  can  get  into  the 
car  from  eitner  side,  an  advantage 
that  all  readily  appreciate. 

Fourteenth — As  far  as  possible 
paper  all  openings  or  cracks  in  re- 
frigerator cars.  See  that  all  ventilat- 
ers  are  closed,  ice  plugs  tightly  in 
place,  and  the  drain  pipes  stopped. 

Fifteenth — Never  load  potatoes  into 
a  cold  car;  heat  it  for  at  least  two 
hours  directly  before  loading. 

These  recommendations  apply  pri- 
marily to  cars  of  potatoes  for  rela- 
tively long  shipment  in  cold  weather. 

 o  

KEEP   THE  COWS 

These  are  trying  times  for  those 
who  milk  cows.  Though  the  price 
tney  get  for  milk  and  butterfat  has 
gone  up  a  little  it  has  not  equalled 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  production. 
With  the  scarcity  of  feeds,  and  the 
high  values  of  the  same,  many  are 
tempted  to  go  out  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. 

Though  grain  may  bring  more  as 
cash  than  as  dairy  products,  some 
change  of  plans  should  be  made  so 
the  cows  can  be  kept.  A  poorly  fed 
cow  is  not  a  money  maker,  yet  it  is 
better  at  times  to  merely  maintain 
life  and  wait  for  a  change  of  condi- 
tions than  to  sacrifice  that  which  will 
take  years  to  rebuild.  Instead  of 
feeding  as  much  mill  stuff  as  former- 
ly, it  may  be  necessary  to  feed  more 
fodder,  or  if  fortunate  enough  to  have 
silage,  more  of  that,  with  hay  and 
straw.  The  cows  will  not  yield  much 
milk  on  a  poorly  balanced  ration,  but 
is  it  not  better  to  keep  on  raising 
dairy  calves,  and  plan  next  year  to 
raise  more  home  grown  dairy  feed 
like  silage,  clover  and  alfalfa. 

True,  these  hays  and  feeds  have  a 
market  value  that  is  tempting,  but 
remember  that  this  war  is  not  going 
to  last  forever,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  those  who  have  sold  their  herds 
will  be  mighty  sorry. 

The  thing  to  do  is  to  weed  out  the 
poor  cows,  breed  up  the  herd  to  bet- 
ter production,  and  stay  in  tne  busi- 
ness. A  cow  testing  association  Is 
needed  in  evory  community  now,  as 
never  before.  High  priced  feeds  should 
be  counted  as  a  blessing  if  it  drives 
cow  keepers  to  become  real  dairy- 
men. 


"The  beater  on  the  axle  construction 
saves  dollars  for  me  in  time,  labor 

and  cost  of  upkeep.'  — An  excerpt  from  a  user's  letter. 


DEEEE 


Mounting  the  beater  on  the  axle  is  the  keynote  of  this 
better  spreader.  With  this  exclusive  construction  there 
follows  distinctive  savings  that  can  be  gained  in  no  other 
way — advantages  that  mean  more  years  of  service,  lower 
cost  of  maintenance,  greater  ease  of  handling  and  better 
quality  of  work. 

Exceptional  Spreader  Value  in  These  Features 


EASY  TO  LOAD  from  the 
front  to  the  rear — only  38  inches 
to  the  top  of  the  box.  You  see 
where  every  forkful  goes.  A 
boy  can  load  it. 

THE  DRIVE  WHEELS  ARE 
HIGH.  The  draft  is  not 
sacrificed.  High  drive  wheels 
save  horse  flesh. 

THE  BEATER  DRIVE  is  dur- 
able and  strong.  It  has  the  same 
principles  and  is  as  simple  as  the 
triple-geared  horse  power.  Gears 
are  enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  case. 
They  run  in  an  oil  bath.  No 
dust  or  dirt  can  reach  them. 

THE  JOHN  DEERE  is  the 
simplest  spreader  built.  Only 


half  the  castings  on  it  necessary 
on  other  spreaders.  No  clutches 
or  chains.  Main  working  parts 
mounted  on  the  rear  axle.  They 
can't  get  out  of  line,  cause  bind- 
ing, heavy  draft  and  breakage. 

A  BOY  CAN  OPERATE  IT. 

Tell  him  where  to  set  the  feed 
lever  and  he  only  needs  to  put 
the  machine  in  and  out  of  gear. 
That's  all  there  is  to  it. 

REVOLVING  RAKE  IN- 
SURES even  spreading.  No 
bunching  or  choking.  Every 
foot  of  ground  is  covered — heavy 
or  light  to  meet  field  conditions. 
Wide  spread  attachment  and 
straw  spreading  attachment  can 
be  furnished. 


Books  That  Mean  Saving  and  Profit 
on  Your  Farm — FREE 


$15.00  a  Day  for  Four  Days 

Tells  the  actual  experience  of  a  man 
and  his  two  sons  who  made  $60.00 
extra  money  in  four  days  on  the  White 
Rock  Farm  in  Pocahontas  County,  Iowa. 
Interesting  reading  based  on  facts. 
Get  this  little  booklet.  Profit  by  this 
man's  experience. 

John  Deere  Spreader  Booklet 

Tells  all  about  manure,  how  and  when 
to  spread  it.  Shows  how  spreading 
methods  affect  the  value  of  manure. 
It's  a  real  treatise  on  manure.  Worth 
money  to  you.  It  also  illustrates  and 
describes  the   John  Deere  Spreader. 


Cull  potatoes  make  profitable  pork. 


Shows  how  simple  and  easy  to  operate 
it  and  why  this  machine  will  give  better 
and  longer  service  than  other  spreaders. 

Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  To  Use  Them 

A  156  page  text  book  for  your  library. 
Worth  dollars.  Contains  a  number 
of  splendid  authoritative  articles  on 
better  farming  methods.  Tells  how  to 
adjust  and  operate  many  kinds  of  im- 
plements. Illustrates  and  describes 
plows  of  all  kinds,  disc  harrows,  corn 
planters,  cultivators,  listers,  cotton 
tools,  alfalfa  and  beet  tools,  mowers, 
rakes,  stackers,  loaders,  grain  and  corn 
binders,  corn  Cutters,  grain  elevators, 
shelters,  manure  spreaders,  drills  and 
seeders,  lime  sowers,  hay  presses, 
wagons,  trucks  and  buggies. 

To  get  these  books,  indicate  the  imple- 
ments in  which  you  are  interested  and 
ask  for  Package  MS-i  42 


JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  Illinois 
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Agricultural  Needs  of  Utah 

F.  S.  HARRIS,  DIRECTOR  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 


THE  farmers  of  Utah  are  progressive  and,  as  a  rule,  prosper- 
ous; yet  a  number  of  changes  resulting  in  good  might  be 
made. 

On  the  fifty-four  million  acres  of  land  in  Utah,  only  a  few 
million  are  susceptible  of  intensive  cultivation;  much  of  the 
other  land  is  mountainous  or  desert  and  can  serve  only  as  range 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  This  means  that  the  State  will  never 
support  the  agricultural  population  of  a  state  like  Iowa  where 
98  per  cent  of  the  land  can  be  plowed.  In  spite  of  this  ap- 
parent handicap,  Utah  has  wonderful  agricultural  possibilities. 
Her  rich  soil,  her  streams  of  irrigation 
water,  and  her  favorable  climate  insure  a 
production  of  crops  unsurpassed  both  in 
quantity  and  quality.  None  the  less  favor- 
able are  conditions  for  a  prosperous  live- 
stock industry,  which  will  help  in  main- 
taining a  proper  balance. 

More  Capital 
Probably  the  Utah  farmer  has  no  more 
insistant  need  than  that  for  more  capital. 
Almost  every  farmer  in  the  State  could 
use  more  capital  to  good  advantage.  Pro- 
fits would  usually  be  greater  if  the  farms 
were  larger  and  had  more  livestock  and 
better  equipment.  ■  The  farmer  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  "peanut  stand''  farm 
business  when  he  could  handle  one  of  the 
proportions  of  a  department  store;  but 
if  he  does  not  have  capital  he  must  con- 
fine himself  to  the  small  business.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  past  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  increased  money 
without  paying  excessive  rates  of  interest  and  crippling  him- 
self in  giving  security. 

There  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  the  "little  farm  well  tilled" 
is  the  thing  to  have.  This  may  apply  to  a  few  limited  areas 
around  the.  larger  cities,  but  it  certainly  should  not  be  taken 
too  seriously  for  the  State  in  general.  The  farmer  simply  can- 
not make  a  large  income  unless  his  business  is  large,  and  a  large 
business  in  general  farming  cannot  be  conducted  on  a  few 
acres  of  land.  The  land  must  not  be  sub-divided  into  tracts 
that  are  too  small  to  produce  a  good  income.  If  there  is  not 
enough  land  to  go  around,  some  of  the  would-be  farmers  must 
take  up  other  work. 

Cropping  Systems 

Utah  must  from  now  on  give  more  attention  to  systems  of 
cropping.  During  early  days  the  land  was  fertile  and  but  few 
crops  pests  and  diseases  troubled.  Today  a  change  in  these 
conditions  is  demanding  that,  crops  be  rotated,  just  as  they 
bave  had  to  be  in  all  the  older  agricultural  countries  of  the 
world.  No  one  rotation  will  serve  all  conditions;  each  soil 
type  and  each  set  of  climatic  conditions  calls  for  its  own  sys- 
tem. No  one  knows  just  what  systems  will  be  best  for  the 
various  conditions  in  Utah,  but  it  is  very  certain  that  a  great 
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deal  of  attention  must  be  given  this  problem  by  Utah  farmers 
in  the  very  near  future. 

Better  Livestock 
As  the  agriculture  of  the  State  intensifies,  the  quality  of  stock 
must  improve.  When  the  range  was  free  and  abundant  the 
type  of  animal  was  not  so  important,  but  as  forage  becomes 
limited  animals  that  will  use  this  forage  to  the  best  advantage 
must  be  produced. 

Range  Management. 

This  also  calls  for  better  methods  of  handling  the  range. 

'  In  a  state  where  so  large  a  percentage  of 
the  surface  is  used  for  grazing,  more  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  keeping  the 
range  productive.  The  proper  distribu- 
tion of  stock  so  that  no  sections  will  be 
over  grazed,  the  building  of  drift  fences, 
the  development  of  watering  places  near 
the  feed,  the  eradication  of  poisonous 
plants,  the  introduction  of  better  forage 
plants,  and  many  other  improvements  will 
add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  Utah's 
grazing  lands. 

Reclamation 

Millions  of  acres  of  land  now  idle  can 
be  made  to  produce  crops  by  reclamation 
through  irrigation,  drainage,  and  dry- 
farming.  At  present  only  a  little  more 
than  2  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  State  is 
irrigated.  This  amount  can  be  very  much 
increased  by  storing  water  in  reservoirs, 
by  improving  canals,  and  by  a  more  scientific  application  of 
the  land.  Drainage  in  the  State  is  only  in  its  infancy.  Many 
small  tracts  have  been  drained;  a  few  large  drainage  districts 
have  been  organized;  but  the  work  must  be  extended  to 
practically  every  valley  in  the  State  before  its  full  possibilities 
will  be  realized.  Dry-farming  has  developed  rapidly  during 
the  last  decade,  but  many  tracts  of  land  that  can  produce  crops 
without  irrigation  still  await  the  plow. 

Manufacturing  of  Farm  Products 
Doubtless  agriculture  will  be  improved  as  much  by  the 
introduction  of  factories  as  by  any  other  means.  If  farm 
products  can  be  manufactured  into  the  finished  articles  of 
commerce  instead  of  having  to  be  sold  in  the  raw  state  the  in- 
dustry of  farming  will  be  greatly  stabilized.  Sugar  factories, 
oh  eese  factories,  milk  condenseries,  creameries,  canneries, 
pickle  factories,  and  meat  packing  establishments,  help  to  in- 
sure good  markets  and  dependable  prices. 

The  New  Farm  Life 
The  future  farmer  of  Utah  is  destined  to  occupy  a  very 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  State.     Whereas  in  the  past 
he  has  probably  been  behind  those  of  some  other  occupations 
in  prosperity  and  in  general  standards  of  living,  in  the  future 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Inspection  and  Repair  Week 


Machinery  and  implements  are  go- 
ing f.o  play  an  important  part  in  the 
increased  production  of  i'ood  this 
year. 

Our  government  and  stat"  officials 
recognize  this  and  they  are  back  of 
the  movement  for  an  "Inspection  and 
Repair  Week." 

The  week  beginning  March  4th  has 
been  designated  as  a  time  when  every, 
farmer  and  owner  of  machinery  suould 
inspect  and  carefully  go  over  all  his 
machinery,  implements  and  toohs  to 
find  out  the  needed  repair  parts,  so 
that  every  one  can  be  put  in  good 
working  order  and  ready  for  the 
spring  rush. 

When  a  careful  inspection  has  been 
made  and  a  record  made  of  repair  and 
extras  needed,  an  order  should  be 
placed  for  them  so  that  there  will  be 
no  delay  in  getting  them. 

This  inspection  anu  ordering  of  re- 
pairs is  even  more  important  to  the 
man  who  owns  machinery  that  is  not 
handled  locany,  than  to  the  man  who 
purchased  his  machinery  irom  a  local 
dealer.  Some  of  our  larger  dealers 
have  expressed  a  willingness  to  help 
such  farmers  secure  the  needed  re- 
pairs and  extras.  This  is  being  done 
with  a  desire  to  help  in  tue  work  of 
increased  production  of  food  stuff. 

It  takes  time  to  secure  repair  parts 
for  this  intermountain  country  and 
the  farmer  or  owner  who  delays  the 
work  of  inspecting  his  machinery  is 
making  a  serious  mistake.  Do  not 
wait  until  "spring  brakes''  and  think 
that  you  can  secure  on  a  day  or  two 
notice  any  extra  you  will  need. 

These  are  unusual  times,  transport- 
ation is  uncertain,  factories  are  work- 
ing to  the  limit  and  we  must  consider 
these  and  many  other  conditions  that 
effect  the  regular  methods  of  doing 
business. 

Inspection  and  Repair  Week  has  the 
endorsement  oi  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  U.  S.  Food 
Administration,  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College,  State  Food  Admisitration  and 
the  Utah  State  Council  of  Defense. 

The  larger  implement  and  machine 
companies  as  well  as  the  local  deal- 
ers in  all  the  small  towns  must  co-op- 
erate with  the  farmers  and  owners  of 
machinery  to  make  the  work  a  success. 

Hand  labor  is  going  to  be  short  and 
modern  machinery  of  all  kinds  are 
going  to  help. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  inspection 
is  to  ascertain  what  broken  parts,  or 
nearly  worn-out  parts,  of  their  mach- 
inery will  have  to  be  replaced  to  put 
them  into  w-rkable  condition  by  the 
time  the  spring  work  begins.  To 
determine  what  of  their  machinery  is 
so  nearly  worn  out  as  would  make  it 
perferable  and  profitable  to  replace 
with  new  machinery  entirely. 
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ORDER  REPAIRS  NOW 

In  the  tremendous  demand  for  farm 
implements  that  is  certain  to  come 
this  spring  more  than  one  farmer  will 
be  caught  short  and  will  have  to 
scurry  around  in  the  junk  yard  to 
haul  out  the  old  machine  he  discarded 
last  year  because  the  boxings  were 
worn  so  badly  that  the  wheels  would 
not  run  true.  The  machine  is  prob- 
ably a  little  out-of-date  and  won't 
work  quite  as  rapidly  as  a  brand  new 
one,  but  with  a  few  new  parts  it  will 
work  very  satisfactorily  indeed. 

The  rub  comes  when  the  repairs  are 
ordered.  The  number  of  farmers  dis- 
appointed at  the  last  minute  in  get- 
ting the  new  implements  and  who 
have  to  resurrect  junked  machines 
will  be  ho  groat  that  the  repair  supply 
hnusies  will  be  swamped.  Even  in 
normal  times  the  repair  proposition 
is  a  hard  one  to  handle,  but  this  year 
it  bids  fair  to  be  almost  unmanage- 
able. 

\Vhr;n  the  delinquent  finally  realize 
tnat  if  they  are  going  to  get  their 
crops  raised  this  year  they  had  better 
be  hustling" about  It,  repair  orders  are 
Koing  to  overwhelm  the  suppl"  houses, 
there  Is  Koing  to  bo  delay  in  filling 
them,  there  will  be  delay  in  shipment, 
and  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  unavail- 
ingly  frantic 

Most  of  the  rupairB  needed  for  farm 


implements  are  distributed  from  big 
centers,  and  an  unusual  demand  for 
repairs  is  certain  to  cause  a  shipping 
congestion.  This  is  going  to  be  worse 
this  year  because  of  the  serious  situ- 
ation already  at  hand.  Freight  ship- 
ments, always  slow,  will  be  slower 
than  ever.  Post  offices  are  over- 
crowded, and  the  .transmission  of  par- 
cel posts  packages  is  not  going  to  be 
expedited  to  any  great  degree.  Ex- 
press companies  have  more  to  do 
normally  than  they  wjp  well  take  care 
of,  and  '  ie  average  expressman  has 
little  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  the  farmer  and  evem  less  sympathy 
for  the  farmer's  needs. 

The  whole  transportation  system  of 
the  nation  is  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  added  demanas  due  to  the  war, 
and  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
one  to  avoid  causing  any  further  ex- 
ceptional demands  upon  it.  There  is 
no  promise  of  immediate  relief — the 
probabilities  are  tnat  it  will  be  worse 
instead  of  better. 

So  the  logical  thing  for  the  farmer 
to  do  now  is  to  get  busy,  look  over 
his  stock  of  implements,  inspect  them 


carefully  for  necessary  repairs,  and 
order  the  repairs  now.  By  so  doing 
he  will  give  tne  supply  house  time  to 
select  and  pack  the  proper  parts,  the 
transportation  company  will  have  a 
chance  to  deliver  them,  and  the  farm- 
er himself  will  have  time  to  attach 
them  so  that  the  machine  will  be  in 
operating  condition  when  the  time 
comes  to  use  it. 

When  the  last  snows  of  winter  are 
gone  is  no  time  to  wonder  if  the  bot- 
toms of  the  gang  plow  need  sharpen- 
ing or  repointing.  The  time  to  at- 
tend to  things  of  this  kind  is  when 
the  machine  is  put  away  for  the  win- 
ter, or  at  some  slack  time  during  the 
dull  season.  Some  farmers  make  a 
practice  of  putting  every  implement  in 
tip-top  shape  at  the  time  it  is  put 
away,  and  this  is  indeed  a  good  idea. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  just  as 
convenient  to  wait  until  all  the  field 
work  is  done,  then  at  some  time  when 
other  duties  permit,  have  a  repair- 
ing "bee"  in  which  every  machine  is 
given  a  thorough  overhauling.  The 
ordering  of  new  parts  to  replace  worn 
or  broken  ones  must,  however,  be 
done  in  ample  time. 

Nothing  is  so  discouraging  or  an- 
noying as  to  have  to  delay    in  the 


spring  when  all  the  neighbors  are 
out  in  their  fields,  the  gorund  is  fine 
and  mellow,  and  is  all  ready  for  the 
plow.  A  day  s  delay  may  mean  a  hun- 
dred dollars  lost.  Time  is  money,  in- 
deed! 

The  wise  farmer  is  not  caught  nap- 
ping. He  is  in  the  field  the  first  fit 
day.  No  time  is  wasted  in  driving 
back  and  forth  to  the  express  office, 
no  extra  men  have  to  be  put  to  dig- 
ging post  holes  because  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  no  days  are  slipping 
by,  cutting  down  the  growing  season 
of  the  crops.  The  farmer  is  not 
lucky — he's  simply  businesslike — he 
Ordered  his  repairs  in  time! 

1U.  J.  K.  Ekblaw. 
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THE  USUAL  PLACE 

A  boy  developed  a  sudden  pain 
about  8:15  Monday  morning.  His 
mother,  naturally  solicitous,  asked 
"Where  do  you  feel  sick,  dear?"  He 
considerea  a  moment,  then  replied: 
"I  feel  sick  in  school." 

 -o  

Under  new  food  regulations,  the 
Swiss  people  are  allowed  only  a 
pound  of  sugar  per  month  per  per- 
son. The  butter  ration  is  one-fifth  of 
a  pound  per  month. 
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farmers  of 
America  who 
demand  the  best 
tar  their  money 

SEE  this  sign  at  your  local 
dealer's  where  this 
$10,000,000  "Z"  Engine  is  in 
action.  Get  acquainted  with 
the  famous  "Z"  Engine  for  which 
150,000  farmers  of  America  have 
paid  over  $10,000,000  in  backing 
their  judgment. 

They  had  seen  all  engines  —  they  decided  —  and  "Z"  engines  are  proving  the 
wisdom  of  their  choice  everywhere  today  on  their  work. 

3i"iH  P  Use,  Kerosene 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  DEALER- 
WHO  DISPLAYS  THIS  SIGH 


Economica 

Also  Distillate  - 


Coal  Oil  —  Tops  —  Gasoline 


— These  150,000  practical  Farmers  —They  wanted  the  strength,  simplicity  and 

saw  the  advantages  of  the  "Z"  Built-in   staunch  durability  of  the  "Z"  Engine  with  its  gun- 
Magneto,  everything  complete,    no  bat-    barrel  cylinder  bore—  itsleak-proof  compression— quick  start- 
teries  to  fuss  with  or  buy.  ing— low  first  cost— low  upkeep— Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

— Thev  figured  out  the  savings  —They  bought  on  demonstrated  per- 

getting  more  than  rated  power  in  the  /.     built  into  an  engine.  They  acted  wisely. 

The  Service  You  Get  When  You  Buy  From  Your  Local  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  has  just  the  type  "Z"  for  your  needs  in  stock — 
waiting  for  you.  Buy  from  him.  He  is  prepared  to  give  prompt 
delivery  and  personal  service  right  where  you  live. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 

Manufacturers 


Why  Fanners  Buy  This 
Better  Engine 

1.  Fairbanks-Morse  Quality. 

2.  Economical  in  first  and  fuel  cost,  and 

low  upkeep. 

3.  Simplicity  and  Staunch  Durability. 

4.  Light-weight,  Substantial,  Fool-proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylinder  Bore. 

6.  Leak-proof  Compression. 

7.  Complete  with  Built-in  Magneto. 

8.  More  than  Rated  Power. 

Don't  think  of  Buying  ANY  Engine 
Till  You  See  the  "Z"  in  Action. 
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More  Potatoes  Should  Be  Used    Soil  Preparation  for  Beet  Land 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


By  Mark  Austin. 


Possibly  there  is  no  other  food 
product  in  Utah  that  should  be  used 
more  than  potatoes. 

Potatoes  have  been  placed  on  the 
list  of  official  substitutes  for  wheat 
flour. 

We  have  one  of  the  largest  surplus 
crops  of  potatoes  ever  produced  in 
Utah. 

Our  government  realizes  the  potato 
situation  and  have  just  issued  this 
special: 

Under  existing  and  prospective 
conditions  no  material  quantity  of 
potatoes  can  be  exported  or  converted 
into  non-perishable  products  this  sea- 
son. The  crop  can  not  be  carried  over. 
It  must  be  consumed  or  wasted.  The 
food  situation  throughout  the  world 
demands  that  it  be  consumed  effec- 
tively to  relieve  the  existing  strain 
on  the  supply  of  cereals.  It  is  the  one 
ifcreat  Iood  resource  of  the  world  upon 
Which  there  is  now  danger  of  a  heavy 
loss  and  the  Department  is  of  the 
opinion  that  tne  situation  demands 
that  farmers  sell  freely;  that  the 
larger  dealers  move  their  stocks 
rapidly;  and  that  the  retailers  content 
himself  with  the  smallest  possible 
margin  of  profit,  realizing  that  he  is 
now  the  most  important  factor  in 
speeding  up  potato  consumption. 

The  farmers  are  asked  to  sell  at  a 
reasonable  price  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  do  but  they  do  not  favor  the 
idea  of  the  consumer  being  charged 
more  profit  on  a  bushel  of  potatoes 
for  selling  them  than  tne  farmer  re- 
ceived for  producing  lUem. 

It  will  be  a  splendid  idea  to  have  a 
potato  day  each  week  and  urge  the 
need  of  using  more  potatoes  every 
day  of  the  week.  It  will  help  stimu- 
late consumption  and  help  save  the 
wheat  which  we  need  so  much  to  send 
abroad. 

I  In  order  that  the  surplus    crop  of 
potatoes  can  be  marketed  without  a 
ss  to  producer,  a  close  co-operation 
buyer  and  seller  is  necessary. 
Each  month  Uncle  Sam  makes  an 
icultural      survey — appraises  his 
ops  and  calculates  just  what  yields 
he  may  expect.    He  has  just  found 
that  he  has  more  potatoes  and  less 
'jrheat  than  earlier  inventories  had  in- 
dicated.    He  has  also  found  that  the 
es  are  being  consumed  very 
y,  that  much  of  the  supply  re- 
ns  in  storage,  and  that  there  is  a 
spect  of  considerable  wastage  un- 
marketing  of  potatoes  becomes 
e  general. 

B  So  Uncle  Sam  urges  you  to  eat 
more  potatoes  and  less  bread.  Thus, 
Instead  of  being  wasted,  the  big  po- 
tato crop  will  release  wheat  for  the 
use  of  men  who  are  fighting  ;n  France 
for  your  liberty.  If  the  potatoes  are 
not  eaten  this  winter  they  may  glut 
tbe  market  i.ext  spring,  and  when  the 
new  crop  comes  on  we  will  have  more 
on  hand  than  can  possibly  be  eaten. 
If  that  happens  the  man  who  has  been 
holding  will  lose,  as  will  the  producer. 
And,  what  is  of  vastly  more  import- 
ance than  any  Individual's  financial 
loss,  our  food  resources  needed  to 
win  the  war  will  be  diminished. 

Will  you  do  your  part?  It  is  simple 
enough,  just  eat  morj  potatoes  than 
you  have  been  eating,  and  eat  less 
bread.  If  you  are  holding  potatoes, 
commence  to  market  them — gradually 
and  In  a  way  to  protect  your  own  in- 
terests, but  with  sufficient  rapidity  to 
insure  your  stock  being  consumed  be- 


fore the  new  crop  begins  to  move  next 
June. 

The  use  of  potatoes  in  bread  mak- 
ing is  urged.  We  offer  this  suggestion 
and  ask  the  housewives  to  try  it. 

A  recipe  that  will  aid  in  potato  con- 
sumption and  save  in  the  use  of 
wheat  is  this  for  yeast  potato  bread. 

x/z  cup  liquid  (milk  and  water). 

1  tablespoon  salt. 
4  cups  mashed  potatoes. 
1  cake  yeast,  compressed  or  dried, 
softened  in  y±  cup  water. 
8  cups  flour. 

Directions  for  making  yeast  potato 
bread  using  compressed  yeast:  Com- 
bine liquid,  salt,  potatoes,  and  com- 
pressed yeast  softened  in  ^4  cup  warm 
water.  Mix  into  a  dough  with  about 
6  cups  of  the  flour  and  knead.  Let 
rise  until  double  original  bulk.  Knead 
and  add  remainder  of  the  flour.  When 
again  double  in  bulk,  bake  about  one 
hour. 

Directions  for  making  yeast  potato 
bread  using  dried  yeast:  Make  a 
sponge  at  night  of  1  cake  of  dried 
yeast,  %  cup  water,  and  1%  cups 
white  flour.  Cover  and  let  stand  in  a 
warm  place  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing combine  sait  and  potatoes  with 
the  sponge,  and  mix  into  dough  with . 
about  4a/2  cups  of  the  flour  and  knead. 
Let  rise  until  double  original  bulk. 
Knead  and  add  remainder  of  the 
flour  (2  cups).  Wnen  again  double 
in  bulk,  bake  about  1  hour. 

Note: — A  halt  pint  measuring  cup 
is  used  and  all  measurements  are 
leveled.  The  flour  is  measured  after 
sitting. 


We  are  very  glad  to  know  that  the 
farmers  througnout  Utah,  Idaho  and 
Washington  are  signing  beet  contracts 
and  preparing  for  a  large  acreage  of 
beets.  The  indications  are  that  the 
acreage  will  oe  much  larger  this  year 
than  last,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the 
good  price  being  paid  for  beets,  the 
great  need  for  sugar,  and  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  have  demonstrated 
that  beet  top  silage  and  the  by-pro- 
ducts of  an  acre  of  beets  will  produce 
more  meat  than  an  acre  of  alfalfa 
nay. 

We  want  to  congratulate  the  farm- 
ers for  getting  most  of  their  land  fall 
plowed,  possibly  more  than  ever  be- 
fore. So  that  the  farmers  may  get 
the  benefit  of  this  important  work, 
would  like  to  urge  upon  them  to  get 
their  narrows  and  levellers  in  shape 
at  once,  so  tnat  as  soon  as  Lhe  weather 
and  soil  conditions  are  right (  before 
it  gets  too  dry)  they  can  harrow  and 
level  their  land  and  make  a  fine,  dust 
mulch  on  top  so  the  moisture  will  be 
retained  near  the  surface  to  bring  up 
the  seed  after  planting.  It  would  be 
a  great  shame  and  loss  if  the  land 
were  allowed  to  get  too  dry  be- 
fore it  is  worked.  Where  the 
soil  dries  unevenly,  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  work  the  land  in  small 
patches  as  fast  as  it  gets  dry  enough, 
because  if  the  work  is  left  until  the 
whole  field  gets  dry  enough  to  work, 
possibly  some  parts  will  become  too 
dry.  My  opinion  is  there  is  nothing 
as  important  in  beet  growing  as  that 
of  being  careful  to  see  that  the  mois- 
ture does  not  escape  from  the  soil. 

There  is  no  reason  wny  the  farmers 
should  not  get  a  good  stand  of  beets 


Everybody 

Use  Potatoes 

By  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  Utah 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  war  has  caused  a  great  scar- 
city in  many  kinds  of  food;  it  has 
made  the  price  of  everything  so  high 
that  people  could  hardly  afford  to 
live  if  it  were  not  also  expensive  to 
die.  Many  food  producers  have  been 
called  into  the  trenches,  and  many 
productive  acres  have  been  rendered 
desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war.  These 
conditions  have  so  completely  up- 
set the  food  supply  of  the  world  that 
deep  distress,  if  not  actual  famine, 
has  knocked  at  tne  doors  of  many  who 
previously  had  never  known  what  it 
was  to  want. 

This  is  a  war  in  which  food  takes 
its  place  in  the  battle  line  with  the 
musket  and  the  cannon  in  deciding 
who  shall  be  the  victor.  Not  alone 
will  the  "fire  superiority"  of  shot 
and  shell  determine  the  advance  of 
the  troops;  the  "fire  superiority"  of 
bread  will  dictate  in  tones  of  an  ab- 
solute monarch  which  regiments  shall 
advance  and  wnich  shall  retreat.  As 
a  factor,  therefore,  in  winning  the  war 
the  nation  must  take  every  possible 
step  to  conserve  the  food  supply. 

Wheat,  the  most  indispensable  of 
the  foods,  is  scarce.  The  world's  re- 
serve has  gradually  decreased  during 
tne  period  of  the  war,  till  now  a  short- 
age seems  inevitable.  This  condition 
would  be  very  serious  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  tbe  potato  crop  is  ex- 
ceptionally lrrge.  unlike  wheat,  po- 
tatoes cannot  be  stored  from  season 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Save  The 


Seed  Corn 


Written  lor  the  Utah  Farmer. 
By  Wm.  Olson. 

The  fact  that  an  embargo  has  been 
placed  on  seed  corn,  that  none  can 
be  shipped  from  certain  states,  ought 
to  bring  home  tne  fact  that  good 
seed  corn  is  scarce. 

Eastern  conditions  are  really  seri- 
ous, not  near  £o  bad  here  if  we  will 
save  what  mature  seed  corn  we  have. 

Seed  corn  that  is  grown  here,  of  a 
known  variety,  will  be  the  best  for  us 
to  plant. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense 
would  like  to  have  any  farmer  or  con- 
cern that  has  any  seed  report  to  them 
so  they  can  help  the  buyer  and  seller 
get  together.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  make  your  report  to  the  County 
Agent  tell  him  the  amount  and  kind 
you  have  and  he  may  be  able  to  get 
local  buyers  and  sellers  together. 
When  some  of  our  farmers  awake  to 
the  fact  that  good  seed  corn  is  scarce 
tney  will  find  that  they  have  a  job  on 
their  hand  to  buy  the  kind  they 
want. 

So  much  of  the  corn  last  year  was 
unmatured,  the  season  was  so  short. 
Unless  a  test  is  made  before  planting 
you  may  only  get  a  partial  crop.  By 
all  means  get  busy  at  once  and  test 
your  seed  corn. 
Make  Preliminary  Seed  Corn  Test. 

A  seed  corn  test  will  detect  poor 
seed.  A  simple  preliminary  test 
should  be  made  first.  Take  two 
hundred  ears  at  random  and  remove 
six  or  eight  kernels  from  various 
(Continued  from  page  15) 


on  every  acre  of  land,  if  the  proper 
care  is  taken  in  regard  to  its  prepar- 
ation. I  think  there  is  more  money 
lost  by  the  farmers  by  carelessness 
in  the  working  of  their  soil,  in  the 
spring,  tnereby,  in  losing  the  mois- 
ture, than  any  other  one  thing. 

The  soil  throughout  Utah  and  Idaho 
this  year  is  in  excellent  condition  for 
moisture;  if  it  is  too  early  to  plant 
and  the  soil  is  worked  down  to  a  per- 
fect seed  bed  as  fast  as  dry  enough, 
it  will  hold  the  moisture,  until  the 
time  of  planting  arrives,  in  most 
cases.  Of  course,  if  the  planting  is 
not  done  t.ie  weeds  get  sprouted,  the 
soil  could  be  re-worked  to  kill  the 
weeds  before  it  is  p.anted.  The  soil 
is  not  likely  to  be  over-worked,  but 
very  often  is  not  worked  enougfi  The 
report  is  that  we  have  an  abundance 
of  snow  fa  the  mountains  and  the 
prospects  for  water  are  very  good 
We  may  have  an  early  spring  so  that 
we  can  start  to  work  early,  therefore 
we  should  prepare  at  once  and  have 
everything  in  readiness  so  there  will 
not  be  a  minute  lost  when  the  time 
comes  to  go  to  work.  Many  of  our 
farmers  neglect  their  tools  and  do  not 
get  them  in  shape  until  they  get 
ready  to  use  them,  then  several  days 
are  lost  besides  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Want  to  emphasize  again,  where 
the  farmers  have  land  that  is  to  be 
spring  plowed,  the  advisability  of  har- 
rowing and  leveling  it,  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  dry  enough,  it  will  plow  bet- 
ter, and  tbe  fine,  damp  soil  will  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow;  the  seed 
bed  will  oe  better  prepared  and  the 
crop  will  grow  better,  because  ihe 
roots  of  the  beets  can  work  better  in 
fine  soil  than  in  cloddy  soil  and  it 
will  hold  the  moisture  much  longer 
both  before  and  after  plowing,  if  the 
harrowing  and  leveling  is  done,  just 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry  enough.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
connection  with  farming  and  snould 
be  followed  by  every  farmer.  You  can 
generally  harrow  and  level  the  ground 
if  you  get  reaoy,  before  it  is  dry 
enough  to  plow;  of  course,  you  would 
not  want  to  go  in  on  the  land  when 
it  is  wet.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  that  matter.  Land 
spring  plowed  should  be  harrowed 
and  levelled  as  fast  as  plowed,  and  a 
good  seed  bed  made  at  once  while  the 
land  is  damp,  before  it  gets  too  dry, 
otherwise  a  poor  stand  of  beets  will 
be  the  result. 

Early  preparation  of  seed  bed 
means  early  planting,  early  planting, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  when  other 
conditions  are  equal,  means  larger 
tonnage.  Early  planting  means  earlier 
maturing  and  earlier  maturing  means 
earlier  harvesting.  Earlier  planting 
means  earlier  thinning,  when  this 
work  can  be  done  early  it  is  very  im- 
portant because  it  can  be  done  be- 
fore other  work  becomes  pressing, 
such  as  haying. 

There  is  an  advantage  to  those  who  1 
can  get  ready  early  to  thin  the5-  beets, 
because  there  is  always    plenty  o,T" 
labor  for  the  early  work. 

Sincerely  hope  the  farmers  will 
have  a  bumper  beet  crop  this  year, 
because  we  had  a  rather  light  crop 
last  year  and  generally  a  heavy  c:op 
follows  a  light  one;  this  has  been  our 
experience  in  the  past,  espeoiall:' 
when  we  have  had  such  a  splendid 
winter. 
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DAIRYING 


CARE   OF  THE  SEPARATOR 

W.  H.  Underwood. 

All  users  of  cream  separators  who 
have  not  tested  their  skimmed  milk 
for  butterfat  rec-  ntly  should  make 
this  test  at  once,  for  it  is  probable 
that  they  are  not  getting  as  much  but- 
terfat from  tueir  milk  as  they  can 
and  should  obtain.  Cream  separators, 
like  all  other  kinds  of  machinery, 
sometimes  get  out  of  adjustment. 
When  the  separator  is  in  good  work- 
ing order  not  more  than  .02  of  one 
per  cent  of  fat  ought  to  be  found  in 
the  skimmed  milk,  but  there  is  no 
question  but  that  on  a  great  many 
farms  as  much  as  .05  of  one  per  cent 
of  fat  is  left  in  the  skimmed  milk  and 
this  means  a  heavy  waste. 

If  a  separator  is  not  skimming  as 
close  as  it  ought  to  it  is  well  to  see 
whether  it  is  standing  level  or  not.  If 
it  is  not  standing  level  it  must  be 
leveled  up.  A  separator  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  good  work  unless  it 
stands  perfectly  levei.  The  bowl  must 
be  in  balance.  If  it  is  not  in  balance 
clean  skimm:ng  cannot  be  obtained. 
If  a  level  is  not  at  hand  one  suitable 
for  the  purpose  can  be  had  by  filling  a 
glass  vial  nearly  full  with  water. 

But  the  main  part  of  the  separator 
may  be  standing  well  and  still  the 
bowl  wobbles.  This  may  be  because 
the  internal  devices  of  the  bowl  have 
not  been  put  in  properly.  The  side  of 
the  bowl  or  the  cover  has  been  dented 
on  one  side.  It  may  be  that  the  cover 
of  the  bowl  has  not  been  screwed  up 
sufficiently  tight  or  a  little  piece  of 
dirt  has  lodged  on  one  side  so  as  to 
make  the  bowl  heavier  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  The  bowl  spindle 
may  be  sprung  and  the  bearings 
gummed  up.  No  oue  can  say  just 
what  may  be  the  trouble  without  ex- 
amining the  machine  in  detail,  but 
sure  it  is  if  the  separator  does  not  run' 
smoothly  there  is  something  wrong. 
Besides  not  skimming  the  milk  clean 
a  separator  that  does  not  run  smooth- 
ly will  wear  out  much  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would. 

If  the  separator  is  not  doing  good 
work  it  may  be  because  it  is  not  being 
turned  in  accordance  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  manufacturer.  If  the  bowl 
does  not  revolve  at  the  speed  it 
should  a  portion  of  the  butterfat  is 
certain  to  be  left  in  the  skimmed 
milk  If  the  machine  is  being  op- 
erated by  hand  it  is  well  to  check  up 
occasionally  to  see  whether  the  han- 
dle is  being  turned  the  proper  num- 
ber of  times  per  minute. 

If  all  the  above  mentioned  condi- 
tions are  as  they  should  be  and  still 
the  machine  is  not  doing  good  work 
it  will  be  necessary  to  look  elsewhere 
for  the  trouble.  Sometimes  the  cream 
outlet  becomes  clogged  or  partially 
closed.  If  this  is  the  case  it  can  read- 
ily be  seen  that  less  cream  will  flow 
through  the  outlet  per  minute  than  if 
it  were  larger.  The  result  will  be  a 
thicker  cream  and  the  chances  are 
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that  the  skimming  will  be  much  less 
perfect  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  Everyone  who  uses  a  separator 
knows  that  the  percentage  of  butter- 
fat in  the  cream  can  be  regulated  by 
turning  the  cream  screw  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  By  enlarging  the 
opening  the  cream  becomes  thinner 
and  by  reducing  it  the  cream  becomes 
thicker,  that  is,  the  cream,  will  contain 
a  larger  percentage  of  butterfat. 

Some  separators  will  not  skim  ef- 
fectively  when  the  cream  contains 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  butterfat  or 
more,  and  the  only  way  one  can  tell 
whether  his  machine  is  one  of  that 
kind  or  not  is  by  testing  the  skimmed 
milk.  A  Babcock  testing  outfit  should 
be  on  every  dairy  farm,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  this  the  proper  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  a  sample  of  the  skimmilk  to 
a  neighbor  who  has  a  tester  or  to  the 
creamery  and  have  it  tested  there.  If 
one  is  not  a  regular  patron  of  the 
creamery  he  may  have  to  pay  for  the 
testing,  but  the  cost  will  be  nominal 
and  should  not  be  considered,  for  it 
pays  well  to  know  exactly  whether 
or  not  all  the  butterfat  is  being  got- 
ten out  of  the  milk. 

 o  

SHIPPING  COWS 
Suggestions    as    to    Handling  Dairy 
Animals  in  Transit — Special  Care 
Should  Be  Used. 

The  following  information  as  to 
handling  cows  in  transit  was  obtained 
from  several  prominent  shippers,  each 
of  whom  handles  annually  from  2,500 
to  4,000  head  of  dairy  cows. 

1.  Do  not  ship  fresh  cows  long  dis- 
tances unless  in  express  cars  under 
particularly  favorable  conditions.  The 
expense  involved  naturally  limits  such 
operations  to  valuable  purebred  in- 
dividuals. Time  and  time  again,  as  a 
result  of  being  shipped  shortly  after 
freshening  or  so  as  to  calve  in  transit, 
fresh  cows  have  been  ruined  so  far 
as  the  next  lactation  has  been  concern- 
ed. 

2.  Milk  cows  of  grade  breeding 
usually  are  shipped  by  freight,  and  the 
experienced  snipper  selects  only  dry 
cows  and  "far-springers"  for  long 
shipments.  Heifers  which  have  never 
dropped  calves  and  which  are  not  due 
to  freshen  until  three  or  four  weeks 
after  arrival  at  destination  make  good 
"buys,"  as  they  are  of  a  size  and  con- 
dition which  permits  of  loading  the 
car  to  capacity.  Furthermore,  im- 
mature animals  are  less  susceptible  to 
injury  in  transit  and  to  damage  as  a 
result  of  a  marked  change  of  environ- 
ment. 

3.  If  possible,  ship  only  animals 
without  horns.  In  case  horned  animals 
are  shipped  they  should  be  tied  se- 
curely or  penned  off  in  one  end  of  the 
car  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  in- 
juring other  animals  during  the  trip. 

4.  Similarly,  when  bulls  are  shipped 
in  mixed  loads,  they  snould  be  secure- 
ly penned  apart  from  the  females. 

5.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  it 
is  advisable  to  load  a  car  to  capacity, 
as  the  animals  travel  better  where 
there  is  a  minimum  of  space  in  which 
to  move  about,  i 

6.  So  far  as  possible,  the  stock 
should  be  shipped  during  cool  weather, 
aB  cows  handled  during  hot  weather 
are  liable  to  shrink  in  milk  flow  dur- 
ing the  successive  lactation  period  as 
a  consequence  of  such  a  trip. 

7.  Special  precaution  must  be  exer- 
cised in  shipping  cows  during  cold 
weather,  to  avoid  exposure  which  will 
favor  the  contraction  of  pneumonia, 
usually  a  fatal  disease  among  mature 
cattle.  At  be8t  it  takes  an  animal 
about  a  year  to  become  thoroughly 
acclimated  to  a  warmer  or  colder 
climate,  and  on  that  account  the 
movement  should  take  place  when  the 
temperature  of  the  two  points  is  as 
nearly  similar  as  possible. 

8.  Dairy  cows  should  be  handled 
under  normal  conditions  before  and 
during  the  trip.  They  should  be  fed 
and  watered  at  regular  intervals;  and 
if  any  of  the  animals  are  in  milk,  they 
Bhould  be  milked  on  schedule.  It  pays 


Three  Important  Reasons 
For  Buying  a 


T 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

At  Once 

HERE  are  three  very  strong  reasons  for  the  immediate  pur- 
chase of  an  up-to-date  De  Laval  Cream  Separator. 


In  the  first  place,  a  new  De  Laval  machine  will  now  save 
its  cost  in  a  few  months — in  more  and  better  cream  and  butter 
and  in  time  saving — at  the  present  very  high  butter  prices  and 
great  need  of  -very  minute  of  time. 

In  the  second  place,  the  patriotic  duty  rests  upon  every  pro- 
ducer of  butter-fat  to  save  every  ounce  of  it,  and  nothing  is  of 
greater  food  value  to  a  nation  at  war.  All  European  countries 
are  encouraging  the  sale  of  the  best  cream  separators  in  every 
way  possible. 

In  the  third  place,  railway  delays  are  such  that  you  can't 
depend  upon  quick  delivery,  and  if  you  don't  order  your  De 
Laval  now  there  is  no  telling  when  you  can  get  it.  Moreover, 
the  supply  of  labor  and  material  is  uncertain  and  all  last  year 
De  Laval  deliveries  were  nearly  two  months  behind. 

Again,  De  Laval  prices  have  advanced  very  little  thus  for 
but  must  go  higher  if  present  industrial  conditions  continue, 
let  alone  become  more  difficult.  Present  prices  hold  good  until 
March  1st  only. 

There  was  never  a  time  when  the  immediate  purchase  of  a 
latest  improved  De  Laval  Cream  Separator  was  more  important 
to  everyone  separating  cream,  or  when  it 
•could  less  wisely  be  delayed. 


See  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once. 
Arrange  to  try  a  new  De  Laval  machine 
for  your  own  satisfaction.  See  for  your- 
self Just  what  it  will  do  for  you.  If  you 
don't  know  the  nearest  agent  simply  ad- 
dress the  nearest  General  Office. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000    BRANCHES    AND    LOCAL  AGENCIES 
THE  WORLD  OVER 


to  feed  ensilage  and  hay  during  ship- 
ments if  the  cows  are  accustomed  to 
these  roughages.  Simple  provisi  n  for 
the  feeding  of  these  materials  can  be 
made  by  stretching  small-mesh  hog 
wire  along  the  siue  walls  and  ceiling 
so  as  to  form  a  wedg-shaped  bunk 
which  can  be  filled  with  hay  and  en- 
silage in  proportion  to  the  appetite  of 
the  cattle.  Grain  is  a  difficult  material 
to  feed  in  transit  in  a  freight  car  where 
where  no  special  provisions  are  made 
to  prevent  wastage  as  a  result  of  the 
tendency  of  the  animals  to  move  about 
when  not  fastened  in  place.  In  long 
trips  grain  may  be  carried  in  the  car 
and  fed  at  the  points  where  the  stock 
is  unloaded. 

9.  A  competent  attendant  always 
should  accompany  the  load  of  dairy 
cows.  He  should  ride  in  the  car  with 
the  stock,  as  often  he  can  avert  injury 
to  an  animal  in  case  it  gets  down. 

10.  Several  large  barrels  of  water 
as  well  as  plenty  of  feed  should  be 
carried  in  the  car  as  protection 
against  delay  or  accident  which  may 
detain  the  train  and  leave  tne  animals 
hungry  or  thirsty  for  excessive 
periods. 

11.  Sand  or  cindTS  constitute  the 
best  bedding  materials,  and  during 
long  trips  fresh  supplies  of  those 
materials  should  be  placed  in  the  car 
at  unloading  points  in  case  they  are 
needed. 

12.  In  vhw  of  the  high  price  of 
dairy  cowb  at  tue  present  time  it  is 
imperative  that  every  stockman  exert 
all  efforts  to  make  for  row  comfort  in 
transit  and  to  move  the  animals  with 
a  minimum  ol  loss  as  a  result  of  care- 
lessness, lack  of  attenti  n,  and  inex- 
perience in  the  cow-shipping  busi- 
ness. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  arc 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100  Butter  Wrappers   f  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

500  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers   8.00 

Check  or  money  order  mutt  accom- 
pany order. 

ESSAY  ON  LIMBURGER  CHEESE 

Of  course,  there  are  different  kinds 
of  cheese;  some  are  more  distinct 
than  others.  Now,  the  cheese  I  have 
reference  to  is  the  kind  you  can  find 
in  the  dark.  There  are  lots  of  people 
who  would  like  to  know  how  this 
cheese  is  made.  Now,  1  will  tell  you: 
In  the  first  place  you  want  to  hunt 
up  a  milkman  that  has  been  arrested 
four  or  five  times  for  adulaterating 
his  milk;  you  want  to  catch  him  in 
the  evening  after  he  has  been  out  all 
day  in  the  sun  and  his  milk  Is  good 
and  sour,  and  he  is  about  to  throw  it 
away;  then  you  buy  it  cheap.  YottJ 
take  It  out  in  the  country  and  bury  it 
(that  is,  if  the  board  of  healui  don't 
object);  then  you  take  it  out  and  beat 
it  good.  (Now,  the  lightning  hail 
been  known  to  strike  this  cheese  °utl 
the  lightning  got  the  worst  of  it.) 
Then  take  it  and  put  It  out  all  night, 
let  the  dew  fall  on  it  leave  it  there  un- 
til the  surface  becomes  good  and 
mouldy;  then  you  have  Limburger 
cheese. — Exchange. 
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SHARPIES 

Famous  Suction-Feed 

S "Skims  clean  at  any  Speed" 
EPARATOK 


THE    NUTRIENTS    IN  FEEDS 

The  following  table,  furnished  by 
the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College, 

gives  the  nutritive  value  of  some  of 
the  principal  feeds. 

Concentrates 

Carbo- 
Protein  hydrates  Fat 

Com   079  .667  .043 

Barley   087  .656  .016 

Oats   092  .473  .042 

Wheat   _  102  .692  .017 

fcye  099  .676  .011 

Itillett   089  .450  .032 

Kaffir  corn   078-  .571  .029 

Borghum   070  .521  .031 

Shorts   122  .500  .038 

Bran   129  .401  .034 

Peas   _  168  .518  .007 

Corn  oil  meal  202  .445  .088 

Gluten  feed   233  .507  .027 

Oil  meal   293  .327  .070 

Bluten  meal   322  .422  .025 

Cotton  seed  meal   .372  .169  .122 
Roughage — Green 

Fodder  corn   010  .116  .004 

Borghum   006  .122  .004 

Oats   026  .180  .010 

fimothy   012  .191  .006 

led  top                   021  .212  .006 

Blover  _  020  .148  .007 

Wsike   -  027  .121  .006 

Alfalfa   039  .127  .005 

Cow  pea  018  .187  .002 

Boy  bean   031  .110  .005 

Barley   019  .102  .004 

Silage 

Corn   009  .113  .007 

gorghum   006  .140  .002 

Cow  pea   015  .006  .009 

Clover   020  .135  .010 

Boy  bean   027  .087  .013 

Alfalfa   030  .085  .019 

Straw 

Wheat   004  .363  .004 

Oats   012  .380  .008 

Barley   007  .412  .006 

Roughage — Cured 

Fodder  corn   025  .346  .012 

Btover   017  .328  .007 

Borghum   024  .321  .016 

Timothy   028  .434  .014 

Prairie  hay   029  .415  .012 

Red  top   048  .469  .010 

Oat  hay   043  .464  .015 

Millet   .032  .485  .010 

Marsh  hay  024  .299  .009 

Boy  bean   109  .401  .015 

Cow  pea   107  .382  .012 

6lover   068  .358  .017 

llsike   084  .425  .015 

Alfalfa   110  .396  .012 

Miscellaneous 

Potato   009  .163  .001 

Sugar  beet   011  .103  .001 

Mangel   011  .054  .001 

Turnip   010  .072  .002 

Rutabaga   010  .081  .002 

Cabbage   015  .008  .003 

Pumpkin   010  .058  .003 

Rape   015  .081  .002 

Beet  pulp   006  .073  .000 

 o  

Keep  your  pigs  growing.  They 
should  weigh  200  pounds  at  six  months 
of  age  and  they  are  worth  $20  a  hun- 
dred now.  Ten  good  pigs  are  worth 
$400. 


"lore  Potatoes'9 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate, A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 


A.  fl,  l'liATT,  MFR. 


EOX 


STEELING.  ILL. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 
Atotwct  tbe  Tarmer'abisr  questions 
How  can  I  have  a  i/<kx1  garden  witL 
l«»*t  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
Jiave  p!e-  y  of  frer-h  vegetables  for 
tbe  borne  table  with  least  labor  t 


? 


TRDKF  ACT?  Combined  Bill 
WUN  Abb  andDrillSeeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
-tc.,betterthanold-timc  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push it  and  do  a  day's  hand-  , 
■  work  in  60 
minutes.  80  L 
comblna-M 
tions,  tV.O 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
~"^»»»»»*».  booklet. 
B«|en|«»MTgCo..Box  83C  fcdJ&tjNj 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WHY  COW  TESTING 

ASSOCIATIONS      MAKE  FOR 

LARGER  DAIRY  PROFITS 

By  F.  W\  Merrill. 

If  I  were  to  name  the  factors  that 
are  contributing  to  profitable  dairy 
development  I  would  say  that  the 
cow  testing  association  is  the  leading 
one.  It  is  the  one  factor  tuat  puts 
dairy  production  upon  a  business  basis. 
It  is  the  one  means  by  which  a  dairy- 
man may  know  whether  he  is  in  the 
business  for  pleasure  or  for  profit. 
Wherever  cow  testing  associations  are 
formed,  an  element  of  permanency  is 
given  to  the  dairy  industry;  better 
systems  of  feeding  dairy  cows  prevail; 
better  bred  sires  are  invariably  pur- 
chased. The  men  who  are  members 
and  receive  of  these  influences  become 
better  farmers,  better  producers,  and 
better  "all  round"  citizens. 

A  cow  testing  association  is  merely 
an  organization  of  men  who  own  and 
milk  cows(  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  profits  and  losses,  and 
to  determine  ways  and  means  of  im- 
proving their  industry.  • 

The  association  generally  requires 
a  membership  of  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cow  owners. 

The  number  of  cows  owned  by  each 
man  is  not  so  important,  as  the  rules 
provide  that  the  official  tester  shall 
spend  one  day  each  month  with  each 
and  every  member,  and  he  can  test  a 
large  herd'  as  well  as  a  small  one. 

The  business  of  the  official  tester  is 
to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  every 
cow  listed  in  the  association.  To  se- 
cure this  data  the  members  are  re- 
quired to  weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow 
every  day,  and  to  take  samples  when- 
ever required.  The  tester  then  tests 
the  sample  and  determines  the  amount 
of  milk  and  butter-fat  produced,  and 
the  profit  or  loss  of  each  cow  for  the 
month.  He  advises  on  the  kind  of 
food  to  be  used  and  regulates  the 
amount  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  cow  uses  it. 
Cost  Small  Compared  with  Benefits. 

The  cost  of  an  association  cannot  be 
compared  with  its  value  to  its  mem- 
bers. Yet  in  round  numbers  it 
amount  to  from  $2  to  $3  per  cow  per 
year.  Practically  the  only  cost  is  in 
the  salary  of  the  tester,  and  this  is 
usually  quite  low  for  the  reason  that 
young  men  take  hold  of  the  work 
merely  to  gain  experience. 

I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  importance  of  an  official  cow 
tester  will  be  appreciated  more,  and 
that  attractive  salaries  will  be  paid 
and  that  more  efficient,  better  equip- 
ped men  will  take  hold  of  the  work. 
What  One  Western  Association  Has 
Accomplished. 

A  review  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  cow  testing  association  in 
a  far  western  state  will  probably  be 
of  interest  and  lend  encouragement  to 
other  communities  where  an  associa- 
tion might  be  formed. 

The  Richmond-Lewiston  Utah  Cow 
Testing  Association  was  formed  in 
1911.  The  first  year  495  cows  pro- 
duced an  average  of  254  lbs.  of  butter- 
fat,  which  is  90  lbs.  of  butter-fat 
higher  than  the  average  for  the 
county. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  high 
yield  above  the  average. 

As  it  always  the  case  the  best  dairy- 
men entered  the  association  and  con- 
sequently the  best  cows  were  enrolled. 

The  second  reason  is  that  before 
the  first  year  was  completed  100  cows 
were  found  to  be  unprofitable  and 
were  discarded. 

The  average  income  per  cow  was 
$83.80.  The  cost  of  feed  was  $38.51, 
giving  a  profit  of  $45.29  per  cow.  This 
one  lesson  must  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  the  dairymen  of  Utah,  for  the 
average  production  of  the  cows  in  the 
state  is  only  140  lbs.  per  cow. 

The  members  soon  discovered  that 
forty-eight  of  the  best  cows  would 
make  as  much  money  as  189  of  the 
poorer  ones,  or  one  good  cow  would 
make  as  much  money  as  four  poor 
ones,  yet  it  costs  as  much  to  keep  a 
poor  cow  as  it  does  a  good  one. 

They  \earned  another  valuable  les- 
son, too,  and  one  that  is  adaptable  to 
all  of  the  Western  country,  namely, 
that  "dairy  bred  cows  show  a  decided 
tendency  toward  a  longer  lactation 
period  than  scrub  cows." 


Made  by 
the  oldest 
end  greatest 
Separator 
Factory  in 
America 


Experiment  stations  and  separator  manufac- 
turers all  admit  that  all  separators  (except  Sharp- 
ies) lose  considerable  cream  when  turned  r.'.ow  or 
unevenly.  Thousands  of  investigations  have 
proved  that  19  people  out  of  20  turn  their  sepa- 
rators too  slow.  Sharpies  is  the  only  separator  that: 
— skims  clean  at  widely  varying  speeds 
—gives  cream  of  unchanging  thickness — all  speeds 
■ — skims  your  milk  quicker  when  you  turn  faster 
—has  just  one  piece  in  the  bowl — no  discs 
■ — has  knee-low  supply  tank  and  once-a-month 
oiling  ' 

Over  a  million  Sharpies  users  in  every  dairying 
country  of  the  world.  Write  for  catalog  to  De- 
partment 104 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.    -    -    -    West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sharpies  Milkers — used  on  over  300,000  cows  daily 
Branches!  Chicago  8an  Francisco  Toronto  gjoi 


LIGHTING  PLANTS 


"U.  S.  Light 
Bright — white 
'Just  Right'." 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.    Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  elecrric  flat  iron, 
i y.  save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over 
house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort  and 
a  joy. 


GREATEST  THING  OUT  FOR  THE  FARM 


ASK  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


VERMONT  MACHINE  CO. 

Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      Box  964. 
Franch  Offices — Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 


You  can  tell  a  body  of  dairymen  that 
one  benefit  of  dairy  breeding  is  that 
the  time,  of  giving  milk  is  lengthened 
and  a  consequent  larger  amount  of 
milk  and  butter-fat,  but  too  many  of 
them  are  "from  Missouri."  The  test 
association  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical. 

Right  here  is  the  most  convincing 
argument  for  an  association,  for  such 
an  organization  invariably  leads  to 
dairy  breeding,  the  selling  of  the  scrub 
and  the  dual  purpose  cow  and  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  breeding 
which  leads  to  profit. 

Very  often  the  question  is  asked, 
How  long  should  a  cow  rest  between 
'lactation  periods?  This  association 
proved  conclusively  that  one  month 
was  not  long  enough,  but  that  nothing 
was  gained  with  a  rest  of  two  months 
or  more. 

"Cows  which  freshened  in  the  fall 
produced  on  the  average  45.1  lb.  more 
fat  and  returned  $9.43  more  profit 
above  cost  of  feed  during  the  next 
twelve  months  than  cows  freshening 
in  the  spring.  The  cost  of  feed  was 
only  $5.33  more  per  head  for  the  cows 
freshening  in  the  fall." 

This  one  association  taught  this 
truth,  that  if  the  same  improvement 
made  with  one  herd  during  two  years 
could  be  made  with  all  the  cows  in 
the  state,  it  would  meai.  an  annual  in- 


crease of  $1,251,000  over  the  present 
value  of  the  state's  butter-fat. 

If  all  the  cows  of  the  state  could 
be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  pro- 
duction of  the  Richmond-Lewiston 
Cow  Testing  Association  it  would 
raise  the  value  of  the  state's  butter-fat 
$3,000,000. 

This  being  true  can  anyone  explain 
why  cow  testing  associations  are  not 
formed  all  over  the  state?  And  yet 
this  is  true  of  every  state  in  the  Union 
where  dairying  is  practiced. 

If  any  of  our  big  corporations  could 
see  an  opportunity  to  increase  the 
profits  of  their  business  with  as  little 
cost  to  the  business  as  the  cow  test- 
ing association  involves,  they  would 
jump  at  the  opportusity. 

The  whole  trouble  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  learned  ihe  "business 
of  dairying."  We  theorize  and  specu- 
late, advise  and  exhort,  preach  and 
propound,  but  we  don't  get  down  to 
bed-rock  principles  of  efficient  business 
management  in  dairy  production. 

The  cow  testing  association  is  pav- 
ing the  way.  It  is  the  cross-road  sign 
pointing  to  better  dairying. 

 o  

From  the  mistakes  of  others  a  wise 
man  corrects  hia  own. 

 o  

He  who  only  hopes  is  hopeless. — 
Exchange. 
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Combined  with  the 
Deseret  Farmer  and   Rocky  Mountain  Farming. 
Established  1904. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  In  the  poatofflce  at 

Lehl,  Utah. 
Published  every  Saturday  by  the 
DESERET  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Lehl,  Utah. 

Subscription  price,  one  year  $100 

Canadian  and  Foreign  Postage  60  cents  a  year  extra- 
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Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, S.  E.  Leith,  Mgr. 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Beat  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


What  did  we  talk  and  write  about  before  the 
war  began? 

There  is  no  money  to  be  made,  by  under  feed- 
ing or  skimping  the  livestock. 

pa  m 

The  labor  problem  will  be  partly  solved  by  the 
organization  by  the  government,  of  all  the  boys 
between  16  to  21. 

m  m 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  sharpen  the  plows  and 
put  other  machinery,  to  be  used  in  the  spring,  in 
the  best  possible  condition. 

P»  » 

Another  Liberty  Loan  is  coming,  also  another 
Red  Cross  fund  will  be  solicited.  If  the  war  con- 
tinues we  will  be  called  upon  to  give  until  it  hurts. 
SB  ft 

The  suggestions  offered  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  are  not  foolish,  they  are  just  plain 
common  sense,  and  it  is  our  patriotic  duty  to  ob- 
serve them. 

pi  m 

Inspection  and  Repair  week  will  begin  March 
4th.  Why  not  look  over  your  tools,  implements 
and  machinery  and  order  your  repair  parts. 
Some  farmers  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
manufacturing  conditions  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  need  of  attending  to  this  work  now.  It  can 
not  be  put  off  and  get  results. 

We  were  shown  a  modern  catalogue  this  week, 
that  is  being  send  out  by  one  of  our  implement 
concerns.  The  book  contains  so  much  information 
and  presented  in  such  a  way  that  the  book  is  well 
worth  reading  for  what  one  can  learn  from  it. 
We  sometimes  wonder  why  farmers  do  not  read 
more,  why  they  do  not  answer  the  advertise- 
ments and  secure  these  modern  books.  Keep  in 
touch  with  modern  implement  machinery  and  all 
other  tools  by  sending  for  one  of  the  modern 
catalogues. 

m  m 

WILL  WE  GET  $2.50  FOR  WHEAT 

A  law  has  been  introduced  into  congress  mak- 
ing a  price  of  $2.50  for  wheat,  this  will  increase 
the  price  from  2.00  as  now  fixed  by  law. 

Shortage  of  winter  Wheat  and  a  desire  to  stimu- 
late production  is  reasons  given  for  the  proposed 
increase. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  new  proposed 
law  as  it  will  concern  Utah,  is  that  the  price  will 


be  at  local  markets,  rather  than  at  primary  mar- 
kets, as  is  now  in  effect. 

LICENSES  REVOKED 

The  Federal  Food  Administration  have  already 
revoked  and  in  some  cases  fined  those  who  have 
been  unfair  in  the  conduct  of  their  business.  This 
is  true  of  business  houses,  produce    men  and 

others. 

This  should  act  as  a  warning  to  some.  Com- 
plaints are  being  made  about  unfair  practices  and 
inspectors  are  going  to  check  them  up.  The 
only  way  to  play  the  game  is  to  be  fair  and  the 
man  who  will  not,  ought  to  loose  his  license  and 
not  be  permitted  to  do  business  of  any  kind. 
P»  P* 
PLENTY  OF  SNOW 

According  to  J.  Cecil  Alter,  of  the  U.  S.  weather 
bureau,  there  is  a  good  supply  of  snow  in  the 
mountains.  Up  to  December  31st  there  was  a 
shortage  as  compared  to  the  year  previous. 

During  January  a  great  deal  of  snow  fell.  Here 
is  the  average  fall  of  snow  at  the  various  water- 
sheds. Great  Salt  Lake,  19.99  inches  at  valley 
stations,  54.3  inches  in  mountains.  Same  month 
last  year,  23.5  at  valley  stations  and  54.3  in  moun- 
tains. Sevier  lake,  5.3  at  stations,  36.4  in  moun- 
tains. Same  month  last  year,  12.6  at  stations,  35.5 
in  mountains.  Green  and  Colorado  rivers,  8.8 
inches  at  stations,  12.7  in  mountains.  Same  month 
last  year,  20.5  at  stations  and  34.2  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

¥«I  ?• 
GOOD  SEEDS  WILL  HELP 

We  are  asked  to  increase  production,  good  pure 
seed  will  help. 

Even  the  most  fertile  soil,  the  best  seed  bed 
and  the  most  careful  cultivation  will  produce  less 
unless  pure,  live  seeds  are  planted.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  with  the  same  acreage  and  with  the 
same  cultural  methods,  and  with  the  same  care  in 
harvesting,  the  yields  of  our  crops  can  be  increased 
10  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  by  simply  giving  un- 
usual attention  to  the  use  of  pure,  clean,  sound 
and  vigorous  seed.  Poor  seed  is  often  the  only 
cause  of  crop  failure. 

Good  seed  costs  more  and  is  worth  more.  It 
will  always  pay  to  buy  the  best. 

Clean  your  seed  well  before  planting.  This 
year  more  than  ever  before  we  should  pay  more 
attention  to  good  clean  live  seed. 

P*  P» 

INCREASED  BEET  ACREAGE 

Hundreds  of  farmers  are  sending  in  their  pledge 
cards  to  the  State  Food  Administration  for  an  in- 
crease acreage  of  beets.  The  price  of  nine 
dollars  with  a  split  of  fifty  fifty  means  that  the 
farmer  is  going  to  get  a  good  price  for  his  beets 
and  will  answer  the  call  of  the  government  f&r 
increased  production  of  sugar  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  sugar  ever  produced  in  this  territory. 

The  reports  so  far  show  an  increase  of  more 
than  30  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  farm  bureaus  are  pledged  under  the  agree- 
ment with  Sugar  Companies  to  have  their  officers 
help  make  the  canvass  and  do  what  they  can  to 
secure  an  increase  of  acreage  this  year. 

It  should  be  encouraging  to  Government  and 
State  officials  to  see  how  well  the  farmers  are 
f.oing  to  do  their  part  for  an  increased  production 
of  sugar. 

P  i  Pi 

SAVE  YOUR  GOOD  COWS 

The  high  price  of  feed  and  the  shortage  of 
labor,  may  influence  some  owners  of  dairy  cows 
to  sell  them.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  mistake 
at  this  time  to  allow  a  good  cow  to  be  sold  for 
beef  making  purposes. 

The  great  shortage  of  dairy  cows  in  Europe  is 
sure  to  influence  the  price  of  our  cows  as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over,  for  the  French  are  now  plan- 
ning to  come  over  here  and  buy  a  great  many 
dairy  cows. 

Look  a  fow  years  ahead,  farming  is  a  lifelong 
business.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for  dairy 
products  today  than  ever  before.  Our  soil  fertil- 
ity must  be  maintained.  Look  ahead  for  two  or 
three  years  and  we  believe  you  will  see  that  it  is 
good  business  on  your  part  to  save  every  good 


heifer,  every  good  cow.  Keep  the  best  sire  you 
can  purchase  and  raise  every  calf  that  has  the 
making  of  a  good  cow. 

n  pa 

ARE  YOU  READY  FOR  THE  SPRING  RUSH 

Help  is  going  to  be  scarce  this  year  and  more 
careful  planning  will  te  necessary  so  that  every 
move  and  every  minute  will  count. 

There  should  be  no  lost  time,  right  now,  pre- 
perations  should  be  made  and  have  every  tool 
and  implement  sharpened  and  in  good  working 
order  so  that  the  moment  you  can  get  onto  the 
ground,  you  are  ready  to  go  to  work. 

Secure  your  seed  now,  if  you  have  grown  it 
alright,  see  that  it  is  cleaned  and  ready  for 
treatment.  Prompt  seeding  at  the  right  time 
and  when  the  land  is  in  proper  condition,  often 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  amount  of  the  harvest. 
A  longer  growing  season  of  a  week  or  two  will 
often  make  the  difference  between  a  profitable 
crop  and  one  that  "just  pays." 

If  you  have  your  machinery  and  implements  in 
good  working  order  and  your  seed  cleaned  and 
ready  for  planting  you  have  a  good  start  towards 
the  spring  work. 

Make  use  of  these  winter  days  and  prepare 
now  for  the  spring  rush.  We  must  do  more 
this  year,  with  less  help.  Every  farmer  has  been 
called  into  the  service  of  our  country.  Let  us 
prepare  for  the  spring  work  as  the  soldiers  pre- 
pare for  an  offensive  "to  go  over  the  top." 

BEANS  A  GOOD  FOOD. 

In  a  pound  of  beans  there  is  several  times  the 
food  value  that  is  found  in  a    pound    of  beef 

steak. 

Last  year  a  surplus  crop  of  pinto  and  pink 
beans  were  produced,  about  50  per  cent  more 
than  the  crop  of  1916. 

Tests  have  been  made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  they  have  found  that  the  colored 
beans,  pinto  and  pink,  have  a  food  value  that  is 
not  only  equal  but  superior  in  many  cases  to  the 
white  varieties.  They  can  in  nearly  every  case 
be  cooked  by  the  same  recipes.  Trffese  colored 
beans  are  just  as  palatable  as  the  white,  it  is 
only  a  notion  we  have  that  white  beans  are  bet- 
ter. 

An  army  officer  said  that  the  soldiers  were  so 
accustomed  to  white  beans  they  did  not  like  to 
make  the  change.  We  at  home  can  just  as  well 
eat  the  pinto  and  pink  varieties.  If  the  boys  at 
the  front  prefer  white  beans  they  should  have 
them. 

We  are  not  using  as  many  beans  as  we  should 
for  economy  and  a  patriotic  point  of  view.  We 
have  a  surplus  and  beans  will  save  both  meat 
and  wheat.     Use  less  meat  and  more  beans. 
I*  IS 

OUR  FARMERS  CAN  BE  'DEPENDED  UPON 

In  every  test  so  for  the  farmers  have  done  their 
part  to  help  win  this  great  war.     When  the  ap-  I 
peal  for  more  sugar  came  to  us,  as  a  beet  growing 
district,  a  campaign  was  started  for  a  larger  acre- 
age  of  sugar  beets.     A  few  days  ago  a  letter  t 
was  sent  to  thousands  of  farmers  asking  them  to 
increase  their  acreage  and  sign  a  pledge  card  , 
and  return  it  to  the  State  Food  Administrator 
giving  the  number  of  acres  they  grew  last  year 
and  how  many  they  would  plant  this  year. 

Hundreds  have  already  answered  and  the  re-  4 
ports  shows  again  that  the  farmers  can  be  de- 
pended  upon  to  do  their  part.      The  returns  so 
far  shows  an  increase  this  year  over  last  of  morjH 
than  30  per  cent. 

Every  farmer  should  return  his  card  and  tell 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  beet  planting.  The 
government  is  pledged  to  help  with  the  labor 
problem  and  it  will  greatly  help  the  officials  when 
they  know  just  what  the  acreage  is  going  to  be.  I 

The  representatives  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  of 
tho  State  pledged,  to  the  various  sugar  companies, 
their  support  and  help  in  securing  an  increased 
acreage,  from  reports  coming  to  us  they  are  mak- 
ing good. 

The  farmers,  their  wives  and  their  children  are 
willing,  yes,  eager  to  learn  their  responsibility 
and  can  bo  depended  upon  to  do  their  part. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    16,  1918T. 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR  STOCK 
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USE  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 

The  Perfect  Ear  Ta*  is  being  adopted 
hv  «tockmcn  all  uterine  I 'niicd  Stales 
because  it  n  so  very  li*ht  in  weithl— 
made  of  aluminum.  It  it  non-corrosive 
and  non-poisonous.  There  is  liberal 
space  for  name  and  address  of  owner 
and  number  of  animal.  Attached  in- 
stantly with  one  operation.  Offers 
perfect  identification.  Wc  own  the 
patent  and  are  sole  manufacturers. 

FOR  CATTLE.  SHEF.r  AND  HOC* 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

S\LT  LAKE  CITY.  ITAH 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 


till  It'll    Sdmpln  of 


resa".  (UF-2-16-8)  | 
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CLEAN  OUT 

3  miles  o£  sod-srrown 
ditch — 3  feet  deep—  in  one 
day— an  easy  job  for 


Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Made  of  steel  .and  built  to  last.  Reversible  and  adjustable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  any  kind  of  soil— wet 
or  dry,  hillside  or  level.  No  plowing  required  cither  for 
new  ditch  or  for  cleaning.   A  big  time  saver. 

10  Days' Trial— Money-Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  list 
of  users  near  you.  Postal  will  do* 

0WENSB0R0  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
1577  Wai»e  Street  Denver,  Colo. 

00D  SEEDS 

*  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return  if 
not  0.  K. — money  ,  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  700  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors'  addresses. 
R7~H.  SHUMWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


M0REGG 

.IT  MAKES 
HENS  LAY. 

poultry  fo^ 


HENS  will  help 
win.  the  war. 
Egg  production  must 
he  increased.  En- 
courage your  hens 
by  feeding  this 
scientific  meat  food 
— MOREGG. 

Ogden  Packing  & 

Provision  Co. 
Ogden  Utah 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
[  How  can  I  grow  crops  with  lesa 

jfxpense  ?  How  can  I  save  inplant- 

nu  potatoes?  How  make  high 
(•Priced  seed  go  farthest  7  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

•elves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  brat  U"«  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  55  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre, 
•very  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
spacing.  Wo  make 
afull  line  of  pota*3 
machinery.  SenJ 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Double* 

BatemanMTgCo.,Box  *83B,GrenIocIi,  N.J.1 

Utah  Implement. Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


EVERYBODY  USE  POTATOES. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
to  season;  this  year's  crop  must  be 
eaten  within  the  year  or  it  will  be 
wasted.  Nor  can  potatoes  be  trans- 
ported great  distances,  for  their  high 
moisture  content  makes  freight  rates 
prohibitive.  Since  tney  cannot  be 
shipped  in  any  considerable  quantity 
to  our  allies  in  Europe,  they  must  be 
consumed  at  home.  We  must  allow 
them,  in  part,  to  take  the  place  of 
grain  in  our  own  diet,  and  reserve  the 
more  concentrated  products  for,  the 
men  in  the  trenches. 

Fortunately  potatoes  may,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  be  substituted  for 
wheat.  Although  they  do  not  contain 
all  the  nutritive  elements  contained 
in  wheat,  they  are  rich  in  energy-giv- 
ing starch  and  may  take  the  place  of 
at  least  part  of  the  wheat  flour  in  mak- 
ing bread.  Indeed,  Dread  containing 
a  high  percentage  of  potatoes  if  prop- 
erly made,  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  that  made  from  wheat 
flour.  Furthermore  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  cook  many  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious dishes  may  be  prepared  di- 
rectly from  potatoes. 

'  Since  potatoes  will  De  plentiful  and 
cheap,  since  they  are  too  bulky  to 
ship  long  distances  and  too  perishable 
to  store  from  year  to  year,  since  wheat 
is  scarce  and  is  needed  for  the  men 
in  the  trenches,  since  the  success  of 
the  nation  at  arms  depends  in  part 
on  the  conservation  of  food,  and  since 
every  true  American  is  anxious  to 
demonstrate  his  patriotism,  what  cit- 
izen can  allow  to  pass  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  by  giving  potatoes  a 
prominent  place  in  his  diet? 

 o  

WINTER  FEEDING 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
in  winter  about  the  poultry  plant  is 
a  good  supply  of  drinking  water  at 
all  times.  The  water  must  be  kept 
fresh  in  the  drinking  vessels  every 
day  for  best  results  and  on  days  that 
are  very  cold  I  warm  the  water  up  a 
trifle.  In  this  way  the  chickens  will 
drink  all  they  require.  If  the  water 
is  ice-cold  they  will  not.  Drinking 
water  is  essential  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  about  the  poultry  plant,  but 
especially  is  this  true  during  the 
winter  period  and  if  the  hens  do  not 
drink  what  they  will  actually  require 
the  egg  yield  will  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

I  have  found  careful,  uniform  feed- 
ing pays.  Eggs  have  been  unusually 
scarce  this  season  and  only  the  ex- 
perienced feeder  seems  to  be  getting 
eggs  from  his  flock.  Too  much  feed 
will  not  produce  eggs,  neither  will  too 
little,  but  a  uniform  ration  fed  regu- 
larly and  changed  about  somewhat 
will  surely  produce  results.  During 
the  early  fall  I  procure  a  good  poultry 
tonic.  Many  of  them  have  been  ad- 
vertised in  our  farm  papers  from  time 
to  time.  In  feeding  a  tonic  I  always 
mix  a  little  in  the  evening  mash, 
feeding  it  every  other  day  for  a  week, 
then  in  a  month  I  repeat  again.  This 
will  not  only  produce  eggs  but  will 
keep  the  flock  in  a  good  healthy  con- 
dition at  all  times  and  of  .  course  this 
is  absolutely  essential  to  profitable 
egg  production. 

During  the  winter  the  morning 
feed  consists  of  four  quarts  cracked 
corn  scattered  all  around  in  the  litter. 
This  amount  is  for  100  fowls.  The 
noon-day  meal  consists  of  one  quart 
corn  and  two  quarts  oats  scattered 
as  before.  The  evening  meal  con- 
sists of  a  mash  made  from  corn,  oats, 
bran,  a  small  amount  of  beef  scraps 
and  occasionally  a  little  oil  meal. 
Sometimes  this  mash  is  cooked  for 
a  change.  Another  thing  of  import- 
ance is  to  have  plenty  of  grit,  oyster 
shell,  cracked  bone,  charcoal,  etc.,  be- 
fore the  chickens  at  all  times.  If 
these  little  things  are  carefully  watch- 
ed the  chickens  will  not  only  be 
healthy  but  the  egg  production  will 
be  normal  at  all  times. 

H.  W.  SWOPE. 
 o  

Give  your  hogs  all  the  alfalfa  or 
clover  they  will  eat,  winter  and  sum- 
mer. Give  them  skim-milk,  sweet 
whey,  some  grain  or  anything  else* 
you  have;  but  be  sure  to  give  them 
all  they  can  eat. — Exchange. 


IiOUDEl 

Litter 
Carrier 


Saves  half  the  time. 

Cuts  out  back-breaking  labor. 

Makes  the  daily  task  of  barn  cleaning  less 
disagreeable. 

Saves  the  full  value  of  wet  manure  and  In- 
creases the  fertility  of  your  farm. 

The  man  or  boy  doesn't  shirk  the  job — keeps  the 
barn  more  sanitary,  the  cows  healthy,  inc teases 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  yiold. 

Good  as  New  After  Four  Years  Use 

H.J.  Slotten,  own  er  of  Walhala  Stock  Farm, 
Somers,  Iowa,  writes:  'The  Litter  Carrier  has 
been  in  daily  use  for  four  years  and  has  not 
given  us  a  bit  of  trouble — is  as  good  today  as 
when  1  bought  it.  It  is  si  irely  a  labor  saver;  can 
clean  the  barn  in  half  the  time  and  get  the  man- 
ure away  from  the  building-  with  little  labor." 

Louden  Feed  and  Litter  Carriers  LM™«>M« 


Have  wide  roller-bearing  trolleys,  powerful  lifting  device— no  hit-or-miss 
ratchets.    A  10  or  12  year  old  boy  can  operate 
them  easily  and  safely. 

Built  in  various  styles  to  suit  every  bam; 
tracks  arranged  to  meet  your  special  needs. 

Cost  of  equipment  is  a  trifle  compared 
to  the  enormous  saving  effected  by  it 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  big  illustrated 
Barn  Equipment  Catalog— write  for  it 


londen  Doable  End  Feed  Curler- 


MILLER  CAHOON  CO. 

Murray,  Utah— Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Soy  Beans 

FOR  SEED 

Globe  Grain  &  Milling  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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INSTEAD  OF  MEAT 

CHEESE  BEANS 
MILK  PEAS 
EGGS  NUTS  CEREALS 

These  make  appetizing  dishes  to 

take  the  place  of  meat.   Why  not  use 

them  oftener?    There  are  plenty  of 

good  ways  of  cooking  them. 

They  give  you    a  bod\y-building 

material,  the  potein,  and  they  give  a 

lot  of  it. 

The  child  to  grow  must  have  food 
that  furnishes  this  kind  of  material. 
You  need  it  too.  Even  if  you  are 
grown  up,  you  must  have  it  to  renew 
parts  of  your  body  used  by  work  and 
exercise. 

Don't  think  you  have  to  eat  meat 
to  get  this  protein.  These  other  foods 
have  it,  too.  Take  cottage  cheese,  for 
example.  It  is  richer  in  this  material 
than  meat.  You  can  eat  a  third  of  a 
cup  of  it  with  pleasure,  and  this  third 
of  a  cup  will  give  you  as  much  of  the 
protein  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sir- 
loin steak — a  good,  generous  serving. 
Or  if  you  like  baked  beans,  eat  a  cup- 
ful to  give  you  the  same  amount  of 
protein. 

Peas,   Beans,   Peanuts,  Cereals 

These  are  cheaper  than  meats  and 
good.  They  should  be  used,  but  eat 
some  milk  or  cheese  besides. 

Kidney   Bean  Stew. 

iy2  cups  dried  kidney  or  other 
beans,  2  cups  canned  tomatoes,  % 
cup  rice,  2  tablespoons  flour,  1  onion, 
1  tablespoon  salt. 

Wash  the  beans,  put  in  covered 
kettle,  and  soak  over  night  in  two 
quarts  of  cold  water.  Cook  the  beans 
slowly  in  the  water  in  which  they 
soaked.  If  necessary,  add  more  water 
to  cover  and  combine  the  cooking 
until  they  are  nearly  tender,  usually 
about  two  hours.    "Wash  the  rice,  cut 

Standard   Sewing  Machines 

Sold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
your  wants. 
WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

Scissors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing  machine 

free  upon  request. 
159  So.  State  St.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlck,  Prei. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vic?  Pres. 
George  Albert  Smith.  Vlce-Pre». 
F.   M    Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


up  the  onion  and  add  with  the  toma- 
toes to  the  beans.  Cook  until  rice  is 
tender — about  '30  minutes.  Mix  the 
flour  with  a  little  cold  water  and  stir 
in  carefully  to  thicken.  A  small  piece 
of  salt  pork  cut  up  in  cubes  and  add- 
ed to  the  beans  at  uie  beginning  of 
the  cooking  gives  a  pleasant  flavor  to 
the  dish. 

This  stew  will  make  a  whole  meal 
in  itself,  with  bread  and  butter  and 
fruit  for  dessert,  to  serve  five  or  six 
people. 

Pea  Souffle. 

4  tablespoons  flour,  4  tablespoons 
fat,  1  cup  skim  milk,  1  cup  mashed 
cooked  peas  (any  kind),  3  eggs,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  *4  teaspoon  pepper, 
,?ew  drops  of  onion  juice. 

Make  a  white  sauce  from  flour,  fat 
and  milk,  as  in  preceding  recipe. 
Mash  the  cooked  peas  to  a  pulp.  Beat 
white  and  yolks  of  eggs  separately. 
Mix  vegetable  puip,  seasonings,  sauce 
and  well-beaten  yolks.  Fold  in  stiffly- 
beaten  whites,  put  in  greased  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until  firm. 
Lima  beans,  split  peas,  cowpeas,  or 
fresh  or  canned  green  peas  may  be 
used. 

Cheese,  Milk,  Eggs,  Meat 

These  give  body-building  laaterial 
in  a  little  better  form  than  the  plant 
foods  do. 

Creamed    Peanuts  and  Rice. 

1  cup  rice  (uncooked),  2  cups  chop- 
ped peanuts,  %  teaspoon  paprika,  2 
teaspoons  sait. 

White  Sauce. 
3    tablespoons  flour,  3  tablespoons 
fat,  3  cups  milk  (whole  or  skim). 

Boil  rice.  Make  white  sauce  by  mix- 
ing with  milk.  Stir  over  fire  until  it 
thickens.  Mix  rice,  peanuts  and  sea- 
soning with  sauce,  place  in  greased 
baking  dish  and  bake  for  20  minutes. 
Calcutta  Rice. 

2  cups  rice,  2  cups  tomatoes,  y2 
pound  cheese,  1  tablespoon  salt,  pep- 
pers and  celery  or  onions  may  be 
added,  if  desired. 

Boil  rice.  Mix  it  with  tomatoes, 
p-rnted  cheese  and  seasonings,  and 
pour  into  baking  dish.  Bake  half  an 
hour.  If  peppers  or  celery  are  used, 
cur  up  and  boil  with  the  rice. 

All  of  these  four  dishes  except  the 
pea  souffle  nave  as  much  building 
material,  protein,  as  a  pound  and  a 
nuartor  of  solid  meat  The  pea 
soouffle  furnishes  only  about  half  as 
much  protein,  hut  is  very  good  in- 
stead of  meat  at  a  lighter  meal. 

Cheese  Is  a  Fine  Meat-Saver. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  food  in  a 
little  niece  of  it.  Don't  eat  it  at  the 
end  of  a  meal  when  yoi.  have  already 
had  enough.  You  would  not  eat  a 
piece  of  meat  then.  An  inch  cube  of 
American  c  -ese  contains  a  third 
more  protein  than  the  same  sized 
niece  of  lean  meat.  Cheese  Is  excel- 
lent food  if  eaten  at  the  riirht  time. 
Use    These    Good  Meat-Savers 

Cottaee  Cheese  is  a  delicious  and 
easy  dish.  You  can  buy  it  from  al- 
most any  milkman  or  you  can  make  it 
yourself.  Add  salt  and  nepper  before 
eating,  and  if  vou  prefer  It  more 
moist,  stir  in  a  little  milk.  Tt  is  good, 
too.  served  with  anplehutter.  or  a  hit 
of  lellv.  While  this  is  more  of  a  des- 
sert, it.  can  still  lessen  the  amount  of 
meat  you  eat. 

To  make  cottaee  cheese  warm  sour 
•miiv.  whole  or  skimmed,  on  the  hack 
of  the  stove  or  put  a  howl  of  it  in  a 
nan  of  hot.  not  hoilinsr,  water  for 
nhout.  ?0  minutes.  Stir  occasionally. 
When  the  curd  and  whev  have  senar- 
atPd.  pour  off  the  whev  through  a 
sieve.  Work  the  curd  with  a  spoon 
and  let  it.  drain.  When  fairly  drv 
work  again  until  smooth.  The  whey 
is  food  to  use  1n  making  bread. 

Nuts  are  concentrated  foods,  too. 
Ti.'pritv  plnele  peanuts  are  about  the 
same  as  the  Incb  cube  of  chfifse.  Re- 
member that  nuts  are  good  food. 
r*hew  them  thoroughly  or  grind  them 
im  for  a  cooked  dish  and  e*t  them  as 
an  important  nnrt  of  vonr  meal. 
8ave   Meat   and  Mdney. 


3t 
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Uncle  Sam  Must  Be  Served  First 

The  high  development  of  telephone  efficiency  in  this  country  gave 
the  United  States,  when  it  entered  the  war,  a  superiority  over  all 
other  nations  for  quick  communication. 

The   nation's   capital    and   the   various    military    headquarters  are 
linked  with  all  the  great  Industrial  centers  of  the  country  by  the 
long-distance  lines  of  the   Bell  Telephone  System. 
Thousands  of  miles  of  special  telephone  wires  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  government  for  its  exclusive  use. 

Right  of  way  Is  given  to  government  telephone  calls  over  all  lines. 
In  its  prosecution  of  the  war  our  government  has  the  effective 
co-operation  of  the  Bell  Telephone  System,  which  reaches  70,000 
communities  and  extends  to  every  military  camp  in  the  United 
States. 

One  man  In  every  ten  from  the  maintenance  and  construction 
forces  of  this  company  Is  now  in  the  telephone  signal  corps  of 
the  army  or  In  some  other  branch  of  the  military  service. 
Not  only  have  our  men  answered  their  country's  call,  but  the  tele- 
phone operators  are  "doing  their  bit"  also.  These  faithful  young 
women  realize  the  tremendous  dependence  the  nation  places  on 
rapid  communication  in  this  crisis,  and  are  accepting  cheerfully 
the  heavy  responsibilities  thrust  upon  them. 

In  spite  of  the  war  and  what  It  has  meant  to  this  company  in  the 
Increased  number  of  telephone  messages  to  handle,  the  enlistment 
of  so  many  of  our  trained  employes,  the  shortage  of  equipment, 
and  the  high  cost  of  telephone  materials — 

In  spite  of  all  these  obstacles,  we  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
public  for  telephone  service  In  a  remarkably  successful  way. 


!□ 


The  Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 


INK 


BECCO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


For  entertaining  friends  —  for  the  family  — with  meals  or 
/ji  between  meals— -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
M    "hits  the  spot"  as  does  BECCO— the  true,  pure  food  beverage. 

S^l  If  your  dealer  hasn't  BECCO— order  direct  from 

X    G.  L.  BECKER;  Manufacturer,  Ogden,  Utah 


SOME  HOOVERISMS 
Nut  Roast 

1  c.  rolled  peanuts,  y2  c.  dry  hread 
crubs,  iy2  c.  milk,  1  c.  potatoes,  2 
eggs,  2  tb.  grated  onion,  y2  tb.  poul- 
try seasoning,  1  ts.  salt,  %  ts.  paprika 
%  ts.  pepper. 

Bean  Soup. 

1  c.  cooked  beans,  iy2  c.  milk,  2  tb. 
butter,  y2  ts.  salt,  pepper. 

Put  beans  through  seive,  add  milk 
and  seasoning;  heat  and  serve. 

Finely  chopped  onions  browned  in 
butter  may  be  added  if  desired. 
Chili 

1  qt.  Mexican  beans  cooked  1  day 
(Cook  fast  but  do  not  brown).  First 
par  boiled  in  soda  15  minutes.  Add 
1  lb.  ground  round  steak,  1  qt.  strain- 
ed tomatoes,  1  tb.  Chili  Powder  (chili 
condiments),  1  tb.  sugar,  1  tb.  mus- 
tard, 1  ts.  salt,  %  ts.  pepper. 

Cream  may  be  added.  Cook  4  hours. 
Meat  Loaf. 

1  lb.  round  steak,  y2  c.  bread  crumbs 
or  1  c.  mashed  potatoes,  2  tb.  onion 
juice,  1%  ts.  salt,  %  ts.  pepper,  1  ts. 
sage,  1  c.  or  more  milk. 

Grind  meat;  add  other  things  (make 
moist  as  muffins).  Bake  in  loaf  pan 
30  minutes. 

Corn  Chowder. 

1  can  corn,  4  c.  potatoes,  cut  in  % 
in.  slices,  1%  in.  cu.  fat  salt  pork,  1 
slice  onions,  4  c.  scalded  milk,  8  crac- 
kers, 3  tb.  butter,  salt  and  pepper. 


Cut  pork  in  small  pieces  and  fry 
out;  add  onion  and  cook  5  minutes; 
strain  fat  into  a  stew  pan.  Add  pota- 
toes after  having  par  boil  5  minutes, 
add  2  c.  boiling  water;  cook  until 
potatoes  are  soft,  add  corn  and  milk 
and  heat  to  boiling  point.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper;  add  butter  and 
crackers. 

Rich  Corn  Cake. 

1  c.  corn  meal,  y2  c.  white  flour,  1 
c.  mashed  potatoes,  2  tb.  sugar,  1  ts. 
salt,  %  c.  milk,  2  eggs,  3  tb.  melted 
butter. 

Scald  corn  meal  with  hot  milk, 
cool.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients, 
add  eggs  and  potatoes  and  moisture, 
beat  well.  Bake  in  oiled  muffin  pans 
until  well  done. 

Whole  Wheat  Bread. 

2  sieves  whole  wheat  flour,  1  seive 
white  flour,  2  c.  mashed  potatoes,  1 
pt.  milk  scalded  and  cooled  with  1  c. 
ice  water,  4  tb.  molasses  or  sugar  1 
tb.  salt,  %  c.  fat  or  none,  2-3  c.  "live 
yeast." 

Mix  dry  ingredients — add  moisture 
so  that  mixture  is  thick  drop  batter. 
Beat  well  with  wooden  spoon.  Leave 
sides  of  pan  smooth — cover.  When 
double  in  bu>k  knead  well.  Mould. 
Rise.  Bake  1%  hours. 
War  Time  Uses  of  Different  Cereals 

Rice — Bread,  muffins,  hot  cakes, 
fritters,  croquettes,  moulds,  puddings, 
soups. 
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Corn  Meal — Sausage,  meat  loaves, 
steam  pudding,  breads,  bread  crumbs, 
croquettes,  fritters,  cakes;  puddings. 

Oat  Meal — Soups,  gravies,  breads, 
puddings,  meats,  croquettes,  fritters. 

Use  left-over  gravies  in  soups,  vege- 
tables or  sauces. 

Use  left  over  bot  cake  better  in  inst. 
or  raisin  bread. 

Graham  Loaf. 

1  c.  sour  :  dlk,  14  c.  molasses,  %  c. 
sugar,  2  tb.  melted  fat,  1  ts.  salt,  %  c. 
flour,  1  c.  graham,  1  ts.  soda,  1  c.  dates 
or  raisins  (chopped). 

Sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  moisture 
and  fruit.  Beat  well.  Put  in  oiled 
pan.  Let  stand  15  minutes.  Bake  1 
hour.  Nut  loaf  may  be  made  by  us- 
ing nuts  in  place  of  fruit. 

Some    Corn  Hooverisms. 
-  With  soaked  and  cooked  dried  corn 
try  the  following  variations: 

L  Add  1  c.  milk  %  c.  bread 
srumbs,  1  tb.  onions  or  parsley. 

2.  1  c.  milk  beaten  egg  &  1  tb. 
parsley. 

3.  1  c  ground  cooked  meat. 

4.  1  c.  cooked  beans. 

5.  %  c.  chopped  celery  leaves. 

6.  1  c.  cooked  potato  cubes,  %  c. 
laked  codfish  or  halibut,  1  c.  milk. 

1  7.    Bits  of  crisp  bacon  or  lean  ham. 


CLOTHING  THE   LITTLE  GIRL 

The  characters  of  our  children  are 
)ften  affected  more  than  we  realize 
ly  the  clothes  they  wear,  and  taste- 
ful and  appropriate  garments  inspire 
1  self  respect  that  is  good  to  see. 
?lan  costumes  that  are  suitable  for 
Hitertainments,  school  and  church 
(rear,  for  they  should  learn  early  in 
fie  that  the  dress  that  is  entirely 
proper  tor  one  occasion,  may  not  do 
br  another.  Clothe  the  small  daugh- 
er  in  the  prevailing  mode  as  far  as 
he  means  will  permit.  Many  a 
lensitive  child  has  shed  bitter  tears 
)ecause  her  clothes  were  not  like 
hose  that  others  were  wearing,  and 
rith  the  present  simple  styles  it 
fould  be  neither  difficult  nor  expen- 
live  to  have  them  up-to-date.  Decide 
ipon  the  most  becoming  colors,  and 
my  the  best  material  you  can  afford 
a  these  colors.  Then  choose  styles 
hat  will  enable  you  to  make  the 
panges  necessary  for  the  growing 
d  without  taking  the  dress  apart. 

piece  dresses  with  deep  hems 
good,  for  there  is  no  waist  line 
er  than  that  marked  by  the  separ- 
ite  belt,  and  if  the  hems  and  tucks 
ire  put  in  by  hand,  they  can  be  let 
t  very  easily.    High  wasted  dresses 
th  gathered  or  plaited  skirts  may 
lengthened  by  putting  in  a  wide 
It.    The  middy  blouse     and  full 
frt  make  a  good  costume  for  the 
bool  girl;  the  blouse  will  need  no 
ange  for  a  year  or  two,  and  if  the 


Dollar! 


Automobile;  \  gff  j 
Tractor 

School  ■  jSij^&Z5? 


Wen  Mechanically  Inclined^ 
Your  Services  Are  Needed. 

JJEVER  before  has  the  demand 

"I"** y  Automobile,  Tractor,  Truck  and 
aeroplane  motor  Mechanics  been  so  great 
Tour  Bcrvieels  needed  in  the  Army,  driving  and 
»TOirin({  Trucks  and  Ambulances;  in  the  Aero- 
ssEZ  J5?'on  rePalr>»£  motors;  on  our  farms 
v.  1  »«ors;  besides,  remember  that  this 
4,000,000  Automobiles.  Thousands 
—  sjwfro  formerly  took  care  of  them 
fr»i-.c  •' anient .service.  Somebody 
en£_  • h'  'rPlacea-  It  is  op  to  you  to  take 
STTJ"  ""the  c;ira(re,  etc..  of  the  men  that 
"■l-ln rfr7n  Jiizmg  these  conditions  I  have 
Sortanf  ti^7"' '"'  U!  tra,n  men  to  fill  these  im- 
iZnrrJtH'l  OTls:  demand  for  men  is  here 
eomph.J?  }  ""l  them.  If  you  arc  in  the  draft 
«me! here  and  be  trained  so  that  yoa  can  give 
••"■■"I  service  to  your  Country. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE, 
of  nlfs^ZiiHZ "  a  ratal°(me  that  shows  pictures 
Wtttmnt  k    n1'        describes  rny  school.  1 

•W  AatnrZ£?l'e  ''r'         W'"  *C"  y01J  °OW  '  teach 

iJftntiO!!  •  '  ractor  business;  open  your 
•t  good  mm2!^ri?n'f  .lea  splendid  positions 
Mfrh  nni i.  '-^'untry  must  have  trained 
^"•n"*0  Mvantage  of  present  condi- 

It  s  a  trip  through  the  greatest  school 
inthe  world    Today  is  the  day  of 
opportunities,  grasp  them. 
E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pros., 

Sweeney  Automobile  & 

twin  ■Tr*.ctor  School, 

WB  Umoo  Station  Plaza,  Kinsu C'lr,  Mo. 


skirt  becomes  too  short,  attach  it  to 
a  longer  underwalst.  The  middy  may 
be  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt, 
or  of  white  galatea. 

Garments  for  the  little  girls  are 
often  made  from  the  contents  of  the 
clothes  bags  If  all  the  suitable  ma- 
terials have  been  carefully  put  away. 
It  is  surprising  what  excellent  use 
may  be  made  of  the  half  worn  gar- 
ments if  the  mother  is  good  at  con- 
triving, and  can  handle  her  needle 
skillfully.  Many  a  woolen  garment 
of  the  mother's  has  been  remodelled 
into  a  pretty  dress,  and  the  light 
weight  overcoat  of  the  father's,  trans- 
formed into  a  pretty  coat  for  a  little 
girl.  If  you  wish  to  change  the 
color,  you  can  accomplish  this  very 
easily  by  the  use  of  diamond  dye. 
Blue  green  and  deep  toned  reds  and 
browns  are  good  colors.  Anything 
can  be  dyed  black,  and  black  dresses 
relieved  by  bright  trimmings  are 
pretty  for  children.  Buy  new  and 
stylish  patterns  every  season.  They 
are  a  great  help  and  a  genuine 
economy.  Frequently  the  only  ex- 
pense for  the  dress  or  coat  is  for  the 
pattern,  thread  and  a  package  of  dye. 
If  the  buttons  are  taken  off  of  the 
old  garments  and  kept  in  a  button 
bag  until  needed,  it  will  mean  the 
saving  of  a  great  many  dimes  during 
the  year. 

Shoes  are  quite  an.  item  of  expense, 
and  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Have  the  shoemaker  straighten  the 
heels,  put  on  new  soles  and  mend 
every  break  as  soon  as  such  work  is 
needed.  An  occasional  application  of 
sweet  oil  or  vaseline  will  soften  the 
leather  and  make  it    wear  longer. 

fi  rubbers  are  a  paying  invest- 
ment, for  nothing  ruins  shoes  so 
quickly  as  to  get  them  wet. — E.  J.  C. 

 o  

AGRICULTURAL  NEEIDS  OF  UTAH 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

lie  will  occupy  a  very  enviable 
position.  The  better  education  of  the 
farmer,  the  improvements  that  will  re- 
sult from  the  application  of  modern 
science  to  agriculture,  the  advantages 
resulting  from  trolley  lines,  auto- 
mobiles, telephones,  and  other  con- 
veniences, when  added  to  the  natural 
advantages  of  farm  life  will  place  the 
farmer  on  a  level  that  he  has  never 
before  been  able  to  occupy.  The  fu- 
ture needs  of  agriculture  in  Utah  are 
many,  the  opportunities  are  unsur- 
passed. 

 rt  

The  TJ.  S.  Food  Administration 
wishes  to  place  the  Irish  potato  every 
day  in  the  year  •  n  every  table  in 
America.  Potatoes  furnish  nourish- 
ment, bulK,  mineral  salts  and  a  cor- 
rective alkalinity  in  the  diet.  They 
are  plentiful  this  year  and  reason- 
ably cheap. 

 o  

THE  FIELD  PEA 

The  field  pea,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Canadian  field  p°a,  deserves  even 
wider  use  than  has  been  given  it. 

Since  the  field  pea  requires  a  cool 
temperature  during  its  growth  it  is 
well  adapted  for  spring  and  summer 
growth  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  comparative- 
ly high  altitudes  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain region,  and  for  winter  growth  in 
the  lower  South.  It  is  useful  on  the 
farm  as  a  rotation  crop  for  hay,  grain, 
silage  or  green  manure,  and  the  peas 
may  be  used  In  the  green  state  as  a 
vegetable  like  garden  peas. 

Time  of  Planting. 

The  rate  of  seeding  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  seed  of  the  different 
varieties — from  1%  bushels  for  the 
smallest  to  3%  bushels  for  the  largest 
when  broadcasted.  When  sowed  with 
oats  the  proportion  of  peas  to  oats 
should  be  2-3  or  %.  The  field  pea  Is 
best  sown  with  a  grain  drill. 

Inoculation  is  necessary  for  field 
oeas  unless  they  are  grown  in  ground 
in  which  bacteria  are  already  present. 
In  mowing  the  vines,  attachments 
should  be  used  on  the  mowers  which 
will  raise  the  tangled  plants  from  the 
ground  and  prevent  clogging  the  cut- 
ter-bar. Peas  may  be  threshed  in  an 
ordlnarv  grain  separator  with  moat  of 
the  teeth  removed  from  the  concaves 
and  the  speed  of  the  cylinder  reduced. 


Founded 
1842 


Extra  Strong 
Weighs  Less 
Big  Capacity 

EVERY  farmer  owning  a  Tractor  should  also  have  a 
Baling  Press  It  extends  the  use  of  your  Tractor, 
and  makes  money  where  your  engine  would  ordi- 
narily stand  idle.  You  can  not  only  take  care  of  your  own 
hay,  which  brings  more  money  when  baled,  but  there  is  al- 
ways an  opportunity  to  do  custom  baling  for  your  neighbors. 

Case  Baling  Presses  have  extraordinary  features  not 
found  in  other  machines.  Case  Balers  handle  extra  large 
feeds  without  danger  of  breakage. 

Case  belt  power  Baiers  are  built  in  two  sizes,  14x18 
inches  and  17x22  inches.  The  former  has  a  capacity  of  3 
to  4  tons  per  hour,  and  the  latter  3j4  to  5  tons  per  hour. 

They  are  constructed  entirely  of  the  best  steel,  the 
frame  extra  heavy  and  hot  riveted.  This  keeps  all  parts 
permanendy  in  line,  and  eliminates  an  endless  amount  of 
trouble  found  in  balers  constructed  of  wood  and  cast  iron. 

In  addition,  we  also  manufacture  a  sweep  power  press 
for  those  who  do  not  require  the  capacity  of  belt  power 
balers.  Write  today  for  our  booklet  which  describes  Case 
Hay  Balers  in  detail,  with  pictures.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
free  for  the  asking. 

We  also  call  your  attention  to  the  other  Case  power 
farming  machinery  named  below,  should  you  wish  infor- 
mation regarding  Tractors,  Threshers,  etc. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 
805  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter.    All  Free. 

Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklet*  and  folders.  Tell  as  which  interest  son. 


FREE 
Books 


1—  Kerosene  Tractors 

2—  Steam  Tractors 

3—  Grand  Detour  Flows 
*—  Threshers 


5 —  Hay  Balers 

6—  Silo  Fillers 

7—  Road  Machinery 

8—  Automobiles 


Or,  if  yoa  wish,  ssk  for  our  General  Cataloe.  describing  the  entire 
Case  line.  It  is  free. 


Write 
Today 
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Harvesting  for  Various  Uses. 

The  vines  should  be  cut  for  seed 
when  the  pods  are  fully  mature  and 
the  peas  firm.  For  hay  they  are  cut 
earlier,  when  most  of  the  pods  are 
well  formed.  When  grown  for  hay, 
peas  are  usually  planted  with  oats  or 
some  other  grain  crop. 

When  intended  for  use  in  silos, 
peas  usually  are  planted  with  bald 
barley  and  cut  when  the  latter  is  ripe. 
Pea  ensilage  has  a  higher  feeding 
value  than  corn  ensilage,  but  should 
be  fed  in  connection  with  a  grain 
ration.  It  is  especially  good  for  dairy 
cattle  but  also  has  given  excellent  re- 
sults in  fattening  beef  cattle  and 
sheep.  When  peas  are  grown  for 
green  manure,  a  large-vined  sort 
should  be  selected.  The  most  favor- 
able time  for  plowing  under  is  when 
the  lower  pods  are  well  filled.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  use  of 
a  green-manure  crop  is  profitable  only 


in  sections  where  sufficient  soil  mois- 
ture is  present  to  cause  the  quick  de- 
cay of  the  vegetable  matter  turned 
under. 

Although  peas  are  pastured  in  some 
regions,  many  farmers  are  discontinu- 
ing the  practice  because  they  con- 
sider it  wasteful,  and  are  harvesting 
all  or  a  part  of  their  crop  and  feeding 
it  in  a  feed  lot.  The  use  of  alfalfa  or 
sweet-clover  pasture  in  connection 
with  the  feeding  of  field  peas  notice- 
ably increases  the  rapidity  with  which 
animals  gain  in  weight. 

 o  

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  tne  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehl  Office. 
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No.  6  Success 
Sulky  Plow 

A  frameless  plow  in  which  are  com- 
bined simplicity,  strength,  durability,  set- 
vice  and  moderate  cost.  It  has  every  feat- 
ure essential  to  the  performance  of  perfect 
work.    "It's  the  Way  We  Build  Them." 


Made  in  10,  12,  14, 16  and  18  inch,  right  or  left 
hand,  3nd  can  be  equipped  with  the  style  of  bottoms 
"which  will  exactly  meet  the  most  rigid  require- 
ments of  any  soil.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  these 
popular  plows  are  in  use  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Heavy  high  carbon  steel  beams;  high  throat  gives 
great  clearance  for  trash.  In  turning,  the  rear  wheel 
castors  automatically,  going  back  to  its  natural  posi- 
tion as  the  plow  resumes  a  straight  course.  Hitch 
adjustable  for  2  or  3  horses,  and  for  different  depths. 
Eveners  can't  drop  down  on  heels  of  horses.  Will 
plow  from  2  to  8  inches  deep.  Cushion  spring  ab- 
sorbs all  iolts  and  vibration  when  working  in  rough 
ground.  Conveniently  placed  levers  give  easy  con- 
trol of  plow.  Wheels  equipped  with  dust  proof 
boxes,  with  sand  bands  and  screw  caps  for  using 
hard  oil.  Bottom  is  built  on  heavy  double  ribbed 
frog.  Alfalfa  f&ares  interchangeable  with  regular 
shares. 

Rolling  coulter  has  a  chilled  cone  take-np  bear- 
ings. Rear  wheel  adjustable  up  or  down  to  throw 
the  plow  on  the  point.  Heavy  axle  saddle  securely 
bolted  to  axle  and  beam;  can't  slip.  Tongue  At- 
tachment and  Swinging  Hitch  Attachment  can  be 
furnished. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write  The 
UTAH    IMPLEMENT-VERICLE  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City 


Save  Moneyon  Engines 


[  build  a  powerful,  c^.... 
Mowjiy  Masterpiece  En 
id  9f.-\l  to  you  at  lowest  r 
Js  in  satisfactory  use. 
tionary,  saw 


Every  Drop 
Counts 


When  you  figure  oil  at  so 
much  per  gallon,  take  into  con- 
sideration also  the  lubrication 
value  of  the  oil. 

VICO 
Motor  Oil 

is  refined  especially  to  meet 
''onditions  in  the  intcrmountain 
west.  It  reaches  every  moving 
part  of  the  motor,  and  lubri- 
cates thoroughly.  Save  your 
motor  and  reduce  the  cost  of  oil 
and  gasoline  by  using  VICO 
exclusively. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Western  Dairy 

Products  Show 

Program  of  the  W.  D.  P.  S.  to  be 
held  at  Yakima  Washington,  February 
28  to  March  2,  1918. 

Febraury  28. 
10:00  a.  m.     Address  of  Welcome: 
Mayor  of  Yakima. 
Response:      G.  E.   Frevert,  Dairy 
Mfg.  Specialist,    U.    S.  Dept. 
Agri.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Address:     Utilization  of  Creamery 
By-products,   S.   C.  Thompson, 
In  Charge,  Dairy  Mfg.  Inv.,  U. 
S.  Dept.  of  Agri.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Address:  The  Cheese  Industry  in 
the  West,  G.  L.  Martin,  Prof,  of 
Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of 
Montana,  Bozeman,  Montana. 
1:30  p.  m.  Address:  Co-operative 
Marketing  of  Dairy  Products, 
O.  G.  Simpson,  Mgr.  Oregon. 
Co-operative  Dairy  Exc,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Address:  Production  of  Clean  Milk, 
F.  H.  Bothell,  Supt.  Milk  & 
Cream  Dept.,  Crescent  Creamery 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Caf. 

Address:      Butter  Standardization 
and  State  Brands,  Dr.  G.  L.  Mc- 
Kay, Sec.  Am.  Ass'n.  Cream- 
ery     Butter  Manufacturers, 
Chicago,  111. 

Address:  Need  of  Co-operation 
Among  Dairy  Interests  of  the 
West,  F.  M.  Foulser,  Field 
Agent  Northwest  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  Ass'n.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

March  1 

8:00  a.m.     Butter  and  Cattle  Judging 

Contests, 
1:30  p.  m. 
Address:  Breeding  for  Higher  Herd 
Efficiency,  Dr.  C.    H.  Eckles, 
Prof.  Dairy  Husbandry,  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
Address:     P.  M.  Brandt,  Prof,  of 
Dairy  Husbandry,  Oregon  Agri- 
cuutural     College,  Corvallis, 
Oregon. 

Address:      Dairy    Farm  Manage- 
ment, W.  J.  Spillman,  Dean  & 
Director,     Washington  State 
College,    Pulman,  Washington. 
7:00  p.m.    Banquet.  Toastmaster,  Dr. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse,    Prof,  of 
Dairy  Industry,  Univ.  of  Cal., 
Davis,  Cal. 
Announcement  of  Awards  and  Pre- 
sentation of  Medals. 
March  2 

10:00  a.  m.    Address:    The  Creamer- 
man  and  his  Patrons,    J.  R. 
Brown,   Mgr.  Payette  Co-oper- 
ative Creamery,  r*ayette,  Idaho. 
Address:      "The    National  Dairy 
Union,"  Dr.  G.  L.  McKay,  Sec. 
Am.  Ass'n.    Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers,  Chicago,  111. 
Reduced  railroad  rates  on  the  certi- 
ficate plan  have  been  applied  for.  Take 
a  receipt  for  your  one-way  ticket  to 
Yakima. 


$63,000  WORTH  OF  GRAIN  IS 

SAVED  BY  KILLING  SPARROWS 

With  an  expenditure  of  $37.13  for 
the  purhase  and  scattering  of 
poison  wheat,  a  total  of  31,249  bushels 
of  grain,  representing  a  value  of  $63,- 
000,  was  saved  in  Salt  Lake  county 
last  year  from  destruction  by  spar- 
rows, according  to  a  report  made  to 
tne  county  commission  this  morning 
by  Joseph  W.  Fox,  county  horticul- 
tural inspector. 

In  his  reports  Mr.  Fox  says,  that 
with  the  trlflng  sum  of  $37.13  he  had 
destroyed  a  total  of  2.r>0,000  sparrows, 
or  reduced  the  number  of  birds  In  the 
county  from  500,000  to  250,000.  He 
estimated  that  there  are  now  one  and 
one-half  sparrows  In  the  county  for 
each  citizen  instead  of  three  birds  for 
each  citizen,  the  ratio  before  he  be- 
gan his  campaign  of  extermination. 

Each  bird  will  consume  an  acreage 
of  four  quarts  of  wheat  each  year  ac- 
cording to  reports  and  the  figures 
were  retlmfJcd.  Had  the  bird  lived 
this  amount  of  wheat  would  have  been 
ealcn  by  them.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  money  saved  is  suffici- 
ent 1o  maintain  the  county  farm 
bureau  for  fifteen  years. 

An  appropriation  of  $40  was  asked 


There's  a  Munition  Factory 
In  Your  Back  Yard 

'Are  you  going  to  run  it  for  "Uncle  Sam"  or  shut  it  down  for 
the  Kaiser; 

Being  a  red  blooded  American  we  know  what  your  going  to  do, 
and  our  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Guide  Book  will  assist  you. 
It  is  the  most  instructive  Book  on  Farming  and  Poultry  Raising 
ever  published  for  free  distribution  in  the  Mountain  States. 
Write  for  Your  Copy  Today 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 

Seed  and  Nursery  Specialists  for  Western  U.  S.  A. 
Salt  Lake  City 


Dependability  First 


The  truck  that  saves  money  Is  the  truck  that  keeps  going — that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  deliver  its  load  and  come  back  promptly 
for  another. 

That  is  why  DEPENDABILITY  is  emphasized  in  the  Buick  Ugh* 
Delivery  Truck.  To  secure  the  dependability,  the  same  higf-i 
standards  of  scientific  workmanship  and  rigidly  tested  materials 
that  enter  into  the  construction  of  Buick  passenger  cars  are  also 
found  in  this  Buick  truck. 

The  Buick  valve-in-head  motor  Insures  ample  power  for  every 
emergency  and  low  gasoline  consumption. 

Stockmen  and  farmers  throughout  the  west  have  found  this  light 
truck  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  a  big  economizer  of 
time  and  money. 

Rated  capacity  is  1000  pounds.  Price  $895  delivered  In  Salt  Lake. 
Write  us  for  descriptive  literature,  If  you  cannot  call  to  see  us. 

Randall-Dodd  Auto  Co. 


53  WEST  4TH  SOUTH 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


^NTINGGUl 
RESEEDBO 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE 

Tells  how  to  cut  living  cost  through 
iroductive  gardens.  Why  our  Pure, 
Jested  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seed  grows  the  biggest  crops— the 
6nest  flowers.  A  beautiful  112 
patre  book  in  colors:  Describes 
new  1918  varieties  vegetables 
and  flowers.   Handsomely  illus- 
trated; beautiful  home  grounds, 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens, 
landseaping.shrnbhery  orchards, farms.  Veritabla 
dictionary  on  gardening!   Flower  lover  s  delightl 
■  Berry-growers'  bookl    An  orchardist  s  manuall 
IPianyour  191K  garden  from  thin  valuable  book. 
■Galloway  Bros.  &Ca.,Oapt.  167  Waterloo.lowa 


for  the  extermination  of  ground 
squirrels.  The  amount  was  appropri- 
ated without  comment  by  the  com- 
mission. 

 o  

Hooper,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen — We  hear  a  great  deal 
about  Utah  wheat  being  not  up  to  the 
government  standard  but  little  about 
the  best  variety,  especially  for  spring 
planting  on  irrigated  farms.  Can  you 
give  any  information  as  to  the  best 
standard  varieties  with  records  of 
production  under  such  conditions? 
Answered  by  Dr.  Geo.  Stewart  Assist- 
ant Agronomist. 

The  Now  Zealand  wheat  is  probably 
the  most  successful  irrigated  wheat 
for  Utah.  Defiance  is  also  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  it  is  gradual- 
ly being  replaced  by  Now  Zealand. 
Both  of  these  wheats  are  white  wheats 
and  rather  soft  as  they  are  grown  un- 
der Irrigation.  This,  however,  is  no 
exception  since  all  wheats  soon  be- 
come soft  after  irrigation.    It  is  not 


Hardware 

Tools,  etc. 

Carrying  this  brand  are 


WARRANTED   QUALITY  TEST 

Secure  them  from  Merchants  ot 
your  town. 

STREVELL  PATERS0N  HDW.  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

s.p.  1  


advisable  to  plant  hard  wheat  unload 
the  conditions  are  very  extraordinary 
and  those  at  Hooper  I  believe  aro  not. 
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Store  Some  Ice  Now 


The  following  suggestions  are  taken 
from  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Because  of  the 
unprecedented  demands  for  ammonia 
by  our  Army  and  Navy  there  may  be 
an  ice  shortage  during  the  summer  of 
1918.  The  thing  to  do  is  put  away 
some  ice  now.  Creameries  and  others 
who  use  any  amount  will  do  well  to 
put  away  all  the  ice  possible. 
Ice  Can   Be  Cheaply  Stored. 

Ice  storage  does  not  involve  great 
expense.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  run- 
ning stream,  an  ice  house  and  a  few 
tools.  Including  naulirig,  packing  and 
interest  on  the  investment  in  the 
building  it  should  be  done  for  a  dol- 
lar a  ton. 

Source  of  the  Crop 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States  any  lake  or  river  will  do; 
even  a  creek  or  a  spring  can  be  made 
to  serve  by  building  a  dam.  If  you 
haven't  a  stream  and  have  a  good 
water  supply  it  will  pay  you  to  bank 
up  an  artificial  ponu  with  earth  or 
snow,  filling  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches  a  day  after  a  water  bottom  at 
least  a  foot  deep  is  established.  After 
ench  night's  freezing  add  a  few  more 
inches  of  water. 

Water  Must  Be  Clean. 

Be  sure  that  the  water  is  clean, 
free  from  vegetable  matter,  and  is 
healthful.  Nothing  can  save  water 
that  is  polluted,  but  green  algae  may 
be  cleaned  out  by  trailing  in  the  water 
a  bag  filled  with  copper  sulphate  cry- 
stal? at  the  ratio  of  one  pound  to 
100.000  gallons  of  water. 

Good  Ice  At  Low  Cost. 

You  want  to  get  good  ice  at  low 
cost.  For  this  reason  you  should 
follow  a  systematic  method  of  harvest- 
ine  and  packing.  Of  course  you  can 
store  your  ice  in  an  old  shed,  in  a 
cellar  or  on  the  bare  ground  by  cover- 
ing it  with  layers  of  sawdust.  But 
t^p  loss  under  this  system  is  very 
heavy.  You  want  to  employ  methods 
t*iat  will  keep  your  ice  the  longest 
time  at  least  expense. 

Harvesting  The  Crop. 

Ice  should  be  cut  in  regular  sizes  if 
possible.  In  the  south  where  the  ice 
does  not  get  much  more  than  four 
inches  thick  it  may  be  difficult  to  cut 
info  regular  shapes.  Make  the  ice 
cakes  as  regular  in  shape  as  you  can 
and  in  packing  fill  up  all  spaces  with 
broken  ice  or  snow.  In  the  northern 
states  where  ice  runs  from  8  to  16  or 
more  inches  the  blocks  should  be  of 
regular  dimensions. 

Size  of  Cakes. 

The  best  size  for  cakes  Is  either  22 
bv  2?  inches,  or  22  by  32  inches. 
There  is  some  advantage  in  the  latter 
size  as  it  permits  overlapping  in  pack- 
ing and  avoids  air  spaces.  If  you 
have  not  a  slide  with  power  for  filling 
the  ice  ho.ise,  22  by  16  inches  is  a 
good  size. 

Sunqestions  for  Harvestinq. 

Be  sure  that  all  snow  is  scraped 
from  the  icefield,  as  snow  retards 
freezing.  Tn  cutting  lav  out  one  lateral 
line  running  to  the  landing  or  slide. 
Pun  aMotner  line  at  right  angles  to  it. 
Follow  these  wi.h  a  saw  or  with  an 
ion  plow  with  a  Width  gauge.  The  ice 
plow  should  cut  a  groove  2-3  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ice.  BreaK  in  long  strips 
and  float  to  the  ice  house.  Hoist  by 
mechanical  hoist,  by  horse  power,  or 
by  hand. 

A  Slide  is  Necessary. 

For  a  small  house  a  hoist 
will  servo.  The  slide  should  enter  the 
house  iit  Die  end  rather  than  at  the 
8lde  of  Die  building.  It  should  connect 
with  a  canal  leading  to  the  pond.  It 
should  be  three  inches  wider  than  the 
cakes  of  ice  to  be  cut,  should  be  made 
of  2x10  inch  nardwood  plank,  with  a 
five  inch  space  for  drainage  at  the 
center,  a  walk  or  runway  at  the  side, 
and  a  wire-rope  and  jack  grapple. 
Simple    Harvesting  Tools. 

A  horse-drawn  snow  scraper. 

A  square  with  sides  12  to  16  feet 
long  for  laying  out  the  field. 

Hand  ice  saws,  ice  tongs;  splitting 
chisels;  ice  hooks. 

An  ice  plow  with  guide  gauge. 


Amount  to  Store. 

The  cream  of  a  single  cow,  say  little 
less  than  500  pounds  a  season,  calls 
for  1,000  pounds  of  ice.  Therefore  a 
20  cow  dairy  requires  10  tons  of  ice 
to  cool  the  cream.  To  cool  the  milk 
of  the  dairy  would  call  for  25  to  30 
tons  of  Ice., 

Figures  For  Ice  Storage. 

A  cubic  foot  of  solid  ice  weighs 
about  57  pounds. 

Allowance  should  be  made  for  40  to 
50  cubic  feet  for  a  ton  of  ice.  There- 
fore a  twenty  ton  house  would  de- 
mand a  storage  space  of  1000  cubic 
feet.  A  building  14x14x14  will  provide 
room  for  a  cube  of  jce  llxllxll, 
equivalent  to  about  38  tons.  A  pond 
50x100  feet  will  cut  75  tons  of  8  inch 
ice. 


Packing 

Ice  should  be  packed  as  nearly  In  a 
cube  as  possible.  There  Bhould  be  no 
open  spaces  in  the  ice.  The  bottom  of 
the  pack  should  be  sealed  against  air. 
Ventilation  should  be  provided  at  the 
top. 

Ice  Houses. 

For  the  present  winter  build  sub- 
stantial frame  houstj.  Concrete  and 
brick  houses  are  good  but  it  is  per- 
haps too  late  for  them  this  winter. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  new  lum- 
ber. Use  anytning  you  have.  Build 
in  a  shady  locttion  with  a  northern 
exposure  near  to  U  >  ice  field.  A 
cheap  house  can  be  built  of  poles.  A 
better  one  may  be  tramed  and  insu- 
lated. 


FEEDING  STUFF  UNDER  LICENSE 

The  Food  Administration  will  bring 
under  license  on  February  15th  every 
person  manufacturing  or  dealing  in 


commercial  mixed  feeds  or  other 
feeds,  and  also  every  retail  dealer  Id 
feeds  whose  business  annually 
amounts  to  or  exceeds  ?1 00,000.00. 

This  action  is  taken  in  the  interest 
of  public  welfare  and  especially  to 
maintain  a  healthy  condition  in  the 
livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  industries. 
By  limiting  profits  and  preventing 
selfish  and  wasteful  practices,  licens- 
ing, of  feeding  stuffs  will  also  protect 
honest  dealers  against  the  few  who 
seek  to  use  war  conditions  as  a 
means  of  private  gain. 

 o  

"Now,  in  order  to  subtract,"  the 
teacher  explained,  "things  have  al- 
ways to  be  of  the  same  denomination. 
For  instance,  we  couldn't  take  three 
apples  from  four  pears,  nor  six  horses 
from  nine  dogs." 

"Teacher!"  shouted  a  small  boy, 
"you  can  take  four  quarts  of  milk 
from  three  cows." — Life. 


Quick  Plowing  and  Deep  Cultivation  Mean  Bigger 
Crops  for  Uncle  Sam  and  More  Profits  for  You 


NOW — more  than  ever  before — you  must  work 
quickly  and  well.   Farm  and  firing  line  must 
fight  together. 

America's  acres  must  yield  more  than  ever  before. 
But  the  task  of  stimulating  production  is  hedged  about 
by  difficulty. 

Munition  plants  and  factories  have  steadily  drained 
labor  from  the  fields.   The  new  regulations  place 
unskilled  farm  hands  in  the 
first  draft  class.    Over  a 
million  horses  already  have 
been  shipped  abroad  and 

the  needs  of  our  own  army  are  yet  to  be  filled. 

You  must  replace  muscle  with  machine. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  will  plow  3/4  miles  an 
hour — 8  to  10  acres  a  day.  That  equals  the  work 
of  three  good  3 -horse  teams  and  3  men. 

This  same  time-saving  speed,  so  profitable  in  plow- 
ing, is  of  equal  advantage  in  harvesting,  mowing, 
discing,  spreading  manure  and  other  hauling  work. 

The  Cleveland  not  only  conserves  time  and  labor 
but  it  does  better,  cheaper  work. 

Traveling  on  its  own  tracks,  this  sturdy  little  ma- 
chine will  go  practically  anywhere — even  through 
ditches  or  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  nor  mire,  slip  or  flounder. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


It  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and  has  600  square 
inches  of  continuous  traction  surface. 

Although  small  enough  for  work  in  orchards  and 
among  small  fruit  trees,  the  Cleveland  develops  full 
1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  hauling. 

At  the  pulley  belt  it  gives  20  h.  p. — plenty  for 
stationary  work  such  as  shelling  com,  cutting  ensilage, 
filling  silos,  pumping,  and  many  other  uses  on  the  farm 

where  power  is  needed. 

RollinH.  White,  the  fa- 
mous motor  truck  engineer, 
designed  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.  He  uses  only  the  best  materials.  Gears  are 
the  same  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks  and  are 
protected  by  dirt  proof,  dust  proof  cases. 

Mr.  White  has  so  constructed  the  Cleveland  that  it 
steers  by  the  power  of  its  engine. 

It  will  turn  in  a  12-foot  circle.  And  can  be 
housed  in  less  space  than  it  takes  for  a  horse. 

Put  yourself  in  a  position  to  produce  the  record 
crops  called  for  by  Uncle  Sam — and  incidentally  / 
to  make  more  money  for  yourself 

Write  to  us  today  for  complete  informa-/ 

tion  on  the  Cleveland  Tractor  and  the  (/''  cl 

name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  t/' 

dealer.    Address  Dept.  AO 

i  ./  « — 

or  use  the  coupon. 


CLEVELAND 
TRACTOR  CO. 
Dept.  AO 
Cleveland,  Ohio  « 

send  me  full  inionaatioc 
about  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 


Name. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


>  /'  City. 
'  County  


State  wtetiier  fariasr  c 


.State- 
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SNAP  SHOTS  IN  THE  FEED  LOT 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer  by  J.  C. 
Wheelon. 

What  One  Ton  of  Alfalfa  Will  Do? 

This  series  of  short  articles  on.  feed 
lot  management  are  designed  by  the 
■writer  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
State  Farm  Bureau's  project  of  "More 
and  Better  Livestock,"  on  the  Utah 
Farm,  making  no  claim  that  the  com- 
pounds submitted  are  above  criticism, 
but  rather  hoping  they  may  serve  as 
a  graphic  method  of  showing  how  we 
can  keep  our  livestock  in  the  face  of 
high  priced  feeds  by  using  the  rough- 
age and  by-products  and  selling  those 
that  bring  in  the  greatest  revenue.  In 
other  words,  put  to  the  best  uses  the 
products  for  which  the  other  .fellow 
is  willing  to  pay  only  half  what 
they  are  worth  and  sell  him 
the  products  for  which  he  is 
willing  to  pay  twice  what  they  are 
worth,  and  while  the  primary  object 
of  the  State  Bureau  Project  is  to 
quicken  the  pulse  of  agriculture  by 
increasing  the  soil  power  of  our  farms, 
we  must  not  forget  that  to  make  this 
project  a  success  the  problems  of  the 
feed  lot  must  first  be  solved. 

One  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  seems  like  a 
small  thing  to  talk  about,  but  when 
we  finish  our  story  we  must  conclude 
that,  viewed  from  any  angle  we 
choose,  alfalfa  is  at  onoe,  the  great- 
est carrier  of  feed  values  and  returns 
in  the  manure  the  greatest  amount  of 
fertilizer  per  ton  of  any  forage  or 
grain  crop  grown  in  the  intermountain 
country. 

Ono  tin  nf  alfalfa  will  grow  on  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  our  average 
soils  and  will  provide  as  much  pro- 
tein as  that  contained  in  a  whole  acre 
of  oats  (60  bushels  or  barley  (50 
bushels')  or  three  acres  of  wild  hay, 
and  will  return  in  the  manure  more 
nitrogen  than  the  entire  acre  of  oats 
including  the  straw,  than  the  acre  of 
barley,  or  an  acre  of  shelled  corn,  (60 
bushels),  and  while  these  grains  rob 
an  entire  acre  of  ground  for  the 
nitrogen  they  are  able  to  return  to 
the  farmer  in  the  manure  this  little 
ton  of  alfalfa  from  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground,  like  the  hunter,  brings 
in  the  entire  amount  of  nitrogen  from 
the  great  reservoir  of  the  atmosphere 
and  in  addition  makes  a  deposit  in 
the  roots  and  crowns  as  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  farmer. 

Let  us  compare  this  quarter  acre 
of  alfalfa  with  the  whole  acre  of  oats 
(including  the  straw)  in  the  plant 
food  elements  they  contain. 

Nitrogen  Phos. 
Alfalfa  hay  50  lbs.  8  lbs. 
Oats  and  straw  45  lbs.        16  lbs. 


When  we  realize  that  our  valley 
Boils  are  especially  short  on  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  especially 
long  on  potash  and  lime,  and  that 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  there- 
fore becomes  the  limiting  factors  in 
soil  power,  and  that  this  %  acre  of 
alfalfa  carries  more  nitrogen,  all  of 
which  it  supplies  from  the  air,  and 
only  half  as  much  of  the  phosphor- 
ic acid  which  it  draws  from  the  soil, 
as  the  acre  of  oats  which  draws 
these  elements  entirely  from  a  soil 
already  too  low  In  them,  we  get  an- 
other happy  surprise. 

Again,  if  we  feed  this  y4  acre  of 
hay  on  an  acre  of  ground  devoted  to 
other  crops  it  will  return  in  the  man- 
ure as  much  nitrogen  as  eight  tons  of 
sugar  beet  roots  will  draw  from  the 
acre  of  soil. 

Permitting  me  to  digress  here,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  beet  roots 
draw  lightly  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil, 
most  of  it  being  found  in  the  tops  and 
crowns;  for  Instance,  extensive  ex- 
periments in  Germany  has  shown 
that  to  grow  a  ton  of  sugar  beets 
there  Is  drawn  from  the  soil  about  9.3 
pounds  o,f  nitrogen,  the  ton  of  roots 
shipped  to  market  carries  3.7  pounds, 
nnd  If  the  tops  and  crowns  are  plow- 
ed under,  while  green,  they  return  to 
'he  soil  5.6  pounds  of  nitrogen. 


Feeding  on  the  Ground 

For  my  own  purpose  we  carry  cattle 
primarily  for  soil  building  with  the 
profits  on  the  cattle  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  to  do  this  successfully 
two  things  are  important.  First,  the 
feeding  must  be  done  on  the  field. 
Second,  we  must  handlp  the  kind  of 
stock  that  will  stand  out-door  feeding, 
as  the  liquids  carry  half  the  fertilizer 
contained  in  the  dung  and  we  want 
it  on  the  soil  without  loss. 

The  feeding  is  done  in  tight  bottom- 
ed mangers  four  feet  wide  by  16  feet 
long,  built  on  light  skids  and  are 
moved  every  day. 

We  expect  to  manure  50  acres  this 
winter  on  fall  plowed  ground.  This 
land  grew  beets  this  season,  the  tops 
and  crowns  of  which  are  already 
plowed  in  and  sealed  up  so  the  cattle 
cannot  get  them. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  feed  90  days 
on  the  ground  for  which  we  have 
provided  155  tons  of  feed.  Only  40 
tons  of  this  is  alfalfa  hay,  the  balance 
being  wild  hay,  (wheat  straw,  oat 
straw  and  beet  syrup. 

ThiSj  will  furnish  an  average  of 
about  three  tons  of  raw  feeds  per 
acre.  To  the  man  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  spreading  ten  tons  of  manure  to 
the  acre  this  seems  too  small  to  talk 
about,  but  if  we  can  recover  90  per 
cent  of  the  fertilizing  values  contain- 
ed in  these  feeds  we  will  supply  to 
each  acre,  76  pounds  of  nitrogen;  19 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  60 
pounds  of  potash  and  which  at  the 
market  prices  of  these  goods  (even  if 
we  could  obtain  them  at  all)  would 
amount  to  $19.00  per  acre  and  most  of 
it  produced  from  roughage  that  is 
generally  considered  of  little  market 
value,  then  the  beet  tops  which  have 
just  been  ploved  in  will  contribute 
almost  exactly  the  same  quantity  of 
these  elements  in  addition  to  the 
above. 

I  learn  from  investigations  that 
have  been  made  by  Dr.  Hilgard  and 
others  that  hundreds  of  analyses 
show  that  our  arid  and  semi-arid  soils 
are  short  about  1,000  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre,  in  the  surface  one  foot 
in  depth  compared  with  the  soils  in 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Vallies. 

I  realize  that  I  have  a  long  ways  to 
go  and  must  work  my  nitrogen  factory 
overtime. 

Our  purpose  is  to  grow  sugar  beets 
three  years  on  this  land  plowing  un- 
der the  tops  and  feeding  on  the  ground 
each  winter  as  described  above,  then 
setting  it  back  to  alfalfa  and  turn  the 

Potash 

24  pounds  per  %  acre. 

11  pounds  per  whole  acre. 

hunter  loose,  capture  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air  in  the  alfalfa,  transfer 
it  to  a  part  of  the  farm  that  is  to 
produce  a  soil-robbing  crop  Yia — the 
livestock  route. 

 o  

CARE   OF    BROOD  SOWS 
Exercise  and   Proper  Feeding  Neces- 
sary to  Produce  Strong  and  Vigor- 
ous Litters. 

The  sows  that  will  farrow  in  March 
and  up  to  the  middle  of  April  have  al- 
ready been  bred.  If  these  sows  pro- 
duce good,  strong,  vigorous  litters  and 
get  these  pigs  through  successfully  to 
weaning  time  they  must  be  properly 
cared  for  from  now  until  the  day  of 
farrowing.  One  of  the  biggest  hind- 
rances to  the  sows'  farrowing  good, 
strong,  vigorous  litters  is  lack  of  ex- 
ercise. During  the  cold  and  snowy 
weather  hogs  like  to  He  around  the 
sleeping  quarters  and  be  comfortable. 
That,  however,  Is  just  what  they 
should  not  do  all  the  time,  advise  the 
specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Exercise  Necessary. 

The  proper  exercise  for  a  brood 
sow  1b  that  which  she  will  take  volun- 
tarily and  not  through  force.  They 
should  get  their  corn  ration  by  hust- 
ling for  it  In  the  stalk  fields  and  not 
by  getting  it  fed  around  the  sleeping 


BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

HERE  IS  THE  WAY  YOU 

Can  Earn  Thrift  Stamps 

Parents  should  encourage  their  boys  and  girls  to  earn  one  of  the 

war  saving  certificates. 

We  want  to  help  every  boy  and  girl  to  own  one  of  these  thrift 
cards.     We  will  tell  you  how  it  can  be  done. 

Uncle  Sam  says  that  if  we  are  going  to  win  this  war  we  must  all 
earn  money,  and  save  it,  and  loan  it  to  the  government.     There  are 

thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, especially  children,  who  can 
hardly  afford  to  buy  liberty  bonds ; 
so  Uncle  Sam  has  figured  out  a 
means  by  which  everyone  can 
loan  a  little  money  to  the  govern- 
ment.   This  is  how: 

"Thrift  Stamps"  of  the  value  of 
twenty-five  cents  each  will  be 
issued.  When  16  of  these  stamps 
have  been  attached  to  a  card  they 
can  be  exchanged  for  a  War  Sav- 
ing Certificate  by  adding  thirteen 
cents  any  time  during  February. 
These  certificates  will  be  redeemed 
for  $5.00  on  the  1st  of  January 
1923. 


Uncle  Sam  desires  that  every 
boy  and  every  girl  in  the  land 
shall  own  one  or  more  of  these 
$5.00  war-saving  certificates.  And 
he  wants  every  boy  and  every  girl 
to  earn  the  money  with  which  to 
buy  these  certificates.  Every  boy 
and  every  girl  who  does  this  will 
be  rendering  a  patriotic  service. 

Every  boy  and  girl  can  earn  one 

of  these  war  saving  certificates 

and  here  is  the  plan.     For  every 

new  subscriber  at  the  rate  of 

$1.00,  you  will  send  into  our  office 
This  is  one  of  the  U.  S.  Govern-    we  wjn  send  you   one   0f  these 

ment  Thrift  Cards.  thr;ft  stamps,  if  you  will  send  in 

t  16  new  subscribers   (16  dollars) 

we  will  send  you  a  war  saving  certificate. 

The  plan  is  simple.  For  each  new  subscriber  at  one  dollar  that 
you  send  us  we  will  send  you  a  thrift  stamp  valued  at  twenty-five 
cents.  The  Utah  Farmer  is  well  known  and  it  will  be  easy  for  you 
to  secure  subscribers. 

Start  today — right  now.  Take  this  copy  of  The  Utah  Farmer, 
show  this  offer  to  some  neighbor  or  other  friend  and  ask  him  to  give 
you  his  subscription.  Then  fill  out  the  attached  coupon  and  send  it 
to  us.  As  soon  as  we  receive  it  we  will  send  you  a  United  States 
Government  Thrift  Card  (with  your  name  on  the  cover)  and  one 
twenty-five-cent  stamp  for  every  dollar  you  send  me  on  subscriptions. 
When  you  have  sixteen  stamps  on  your  thrift  card  you  will  then  be 
given  a  $5.00  war  saving  certificate. 

Who'll  be  the  first  to  earn  one? 

THE  UTAH  FARMER,  j 
Lehi,  Utah. 

I  enclose  $   to  pay  for  the  new  subscription  of  g 

Name :  '.  —  _  -   i 

Postoffice   ;.-  ■  -  t 

State  ~  "  :   j 

Other  names  can  be  put  on  sheet  of  paper.  j 

Send  the  United  States  Government  Thrift  Card  and  j 

Stamps  to :  ] 

Name:  -  --  -       A$e  : j 

Postoffice    j 

State  -  *  rt-j&ihMr-  —  " " "  { 
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|  HERCULES  I- 


-I    ENGINES  | 


With  Webster  Magneto 


You  can  save  100% 
Save  the  difference  in  cost  of  Gasoline  and 
Kerosene,  it  will  pay  for  your  Engine. 


HP 

Fuel 
Consum- 
ed full  rated 
H.  P.  load 
10  hours 

Oper- 
ation cost 
per  day  on 
Gasoline 

Oper- 
ation cost 
per  day  on 
Kerosene 

Net  saving 
per  hour 
by  using 

Kerosene 

1 

Net  saving 
per  day 
by  using 
Kerosene  | 

3 
5 
7 
9 
12 

30  pints 
50  pints 
70  pints 
90  pints 
120  pints 

1.12% 
1.77% 
2.26% 
3.37% 
4.50 

.56% 
.93% 
1.31% 
1.68% 
2.25 

.05% 
.08  1-3 
.13 
.16% 
.22% 

■  56% 
.93% 
1.31% 
1.68% 
2.25 

Net 

saving  in 
200  days 
by  using 

Kerosene 

112.50 
187.50 
262.50 
337.50 
450.00 


CUTS 


— BUY  A— 

Hercules  Kerosene  Engine 

and  start  saving  now. 
Call  at  our  nearest  branch. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH   IDAHO   WYOMING-  NEVADA 

'       |  COST 


J" 


WANT  TO  BUY 

Sweet  Clover  and  Alfalfa 

Seed 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  wishes  to  purchase 
2.000  pounds  .of  good  grade  tall  sweet  clover  seed, 
also  5,600  pounds  good  grade  alfalfa  seed.  Will 
purchase  in  smaller  quantities  if  obtainable. 

Submit  sample  and  prices  to  Purchasing  De- 
partment, 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  COMPANY 
Box  1786 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


quarters,  on  feeding  floors,  or  in 
troughs.  Feed  them  ear  corn  during 
the  winter  months  and  scatter  it  out 
in  the  stalk  fields.  The  manure 
spreader  is  a  good  implement  to  use 
in  scattering  this  corn.  Don't  be  afraid 
it  will  be  wasted,  for  it  won't.  You 
can  readily  regulate  the  amount  fed 
so  that  it  will  be  picked  up  clean,  and 
you  will  find  next  spring  that  there  is 
not  a  bit  of  uie  corn  lying  around  to 
go  to  waste. 

Add  Protein  to  Corn  Ration. 

Protein  feeds  in  the  form  of  shorts, 
tankage,  oil  meal,  or  alfalfa  hay  should 
be  supplied.  Self-feeders  can  be  used 
for  these  feeds,  and  it  is  quite  success- 
ful to  grind  the  alfalfa  hay.  Sows 
will  eat  a  larger  percentage  of  alfalfa 
hay  fed  in  the  ground  form  than  when 
fed  in  racks  unground.  This  alfalfa  is 
generally  cheaper  on  the  corn-belt 
farms  than  any  of  the  other  protein 
feeds  and  is  a  good  balance  to  the 
corn  ration. 

By  following  a  few  of  these  simple 
methods  the  sows  will  be  brought  to 
farrowing  time  capable  of  producing 
good  strong  pigs.  Every  hog  grower 
knows  that  if  he  is  going  to  have  pigs 
that  do  their  best  from  the  start  they 
must  necessarily  be  strong  and  vigor- 
ous at  farrowing  time.  The  proper 
care  of  the  brood  sow  is  not  difficult 
and  should  be  carefully  looked  after 
by  every  hog  grower. 

 o  

LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY  IN  JAPAN 

The  Japanese  government  sent  a 
delegate  to  the  Livestock  and  Wool 
Growers  Conventions.  Dr.  Issa 
Tanimura  is  a  graduate  of  our 
American  schools  and  has  made  pre- 
vious trips  to  the  United  States  in 
the  interest  of  livestock. 

Japan  has  been  facing  for  some 
years  the  problem  of  a  totally  inade- 
quate wool  supply  and  an  equally  in- 
adequate mutton  supply.  There  are 
today  only  2700  head  of  sheep  in  all 
Japan,  while  the  requirements  for  an 
adequate  wool  supply  for  government- 
al and  general  use  would  necessitate 
at  least  10,000,000  head  of  woolproduc- 
ing  sheep.  The  importation  of  wool 
cost  Japan  in  the  past  year  over 
$24,000,000,  and  most  of  this  wool 
come  from  Australia,  in  which  country 
an  embargo  has  been  put  on  further 
wool  exportation. 

Japan  is  facing  a  wool  famine  at  the 
jwesent  time.  For  this  reason  Dr. 
Tanimura  is  studying  the  technical 
features  of  sheep  raising  in  this  coun- 
try, to  solve  the  problem  that  has  con- 
fronted Japan  for  over  fifty  years. 

But  up  to  the  present  time  no  one 
has  ever  met  with  any  success  raising 
sheep  in  the  Orient. 

The  department  of  argiculture  of 
Japan  has  about  800  head  of  sheep  and 
is  raising  them  solely  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  with  no  attention  to 
the  loss  which  is  sustained  monthly. 
Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the 
world  where  sheep  have  not  been 
raised  successfully,  and  the  con- 
dition has  aroused  the  interest  of  the 
whole  livestock  world. 

Dr.  Tanimura  states  that  he  be- 
lives  he  has  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  after  years  of  study  in  this 
country  will,  upon  his  return,  put  to 
the  test  his  theories.  The  result  of 
his  study  is  contained  in  the  subject 
of  feed,  that  has  been  so  instrumental 
In  sheep  raising  in  this  country.  This 
feedstuff  consists  of  alfalfa,  clover, 
Kentucky  blue  grass,  timothy  hay, 
rye  grass  and  Tesceus.  The  second 
ha3  to  deal  with  the  class  and  breed 
W  sheep  that  are  suitable  to  the  dif- 
ferent climatic  and  elementary  con- 
ditions in  various  parts  of  Japan.  The 
third  change  that  ' must  be  made  in 
•tUe  raising  of  sheep  in  all  parts  of 
Japan  has  to  do  with  scientific  man- 
agement of  the  stock  farms,  and  to 
this  end  Dr.  Tanimura  is  working  at 
this  time. 

Dr.  Tanimura  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  convention  his  ad- 
dress was  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  come  with  the  official  message 
that  Japan  must  have  and  raise  sheep 
In  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  that 
may  present  themselves.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  Important  events  whJch 
have  occurred  since  my  previous 
visit  in  1910: 


"1.  I  have  succeeded  in  propagating 
nutritious  forage  crops,  such  as  al- 
falfa, fences  timothy,  ryo  g^oss  blue 
grass,  all  kinds  of  clovers,  corn,  oats, 
etc. 

"2.  The  woolen  mills  of  Japan  have 
very  materially  increased  both  their 
capital  and  their  capacity,  installing 
new  machinery  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  manufacture,  in  place  of  the 
large  importation  of  tops  in  the  past, 
they  are  beginning  to  make  their  own 
tops  to  a  considerable  degree. 

"3.  The  people  of  both  sexes  are 
beginning  to  use  large  quantities  of 
wool  for  clothing,  more  especially  for 
the  manufacture  of  uniforms  for  the 
army  and  navy. 

"4.  In  spite  of  the  large  demand 
for  wool  in  the  grease,  the  placing 
of  the  embargo  upon  Australian  ex- 
portation by  Great  Britain  as  a  war 
measure  has  caused  us  to  look  more 
than  ever  to  the  United  States  for  our 
supply.  This  is  an  added  and  im- 
portant reason  for  my  present  visit. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  vitally  inter- 
ested in  promoting  the  growth  of 
sheep  in  Japan  that  we  may  furnish 
our  own  supply  of  wool. 

"5.  The  Japanese  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing their  consumption  of  meat 
as  a  food.  Experiments  have  proved 
that  they  will  welcome  the  addition 
of  mutton  to  their  diet. 

Start  of  Industry. 

Though  sheep  is  Japan  might  be 
traced  back  to  ancient  times,  sheep 
rearing  was  not  practiced  until  1817, 
when  several  breeds  from  China  were 
imported.  Nevertheless,  tne  real  his- 
tory of  sheep  in  Japan  started  with 
D.  W.  Apjones,  who  visited  Japan 
from  California  in  la* 5. 

"Later  the  imperial  stud  took  some 
blooded  Rambouillets  Irom  trance 
and  the  United  States,  quite  recently 
they  have  imported  Shropshires  and 
Southdowns  from  England.  In  1909 
the  department  of  agriculture  started 
sheep  breeding. 

"We  have  a  number  of  woolen  mills, 
some  of  them  quite  large,  the  most 
important  one  being  that  owned  and 
operated  by  the  war  department, 
which  is  run  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
furnishing  cloth  for  the  army,  not  a 
yard  of  its  production  reaching  any 
other  lands.  This  mill  will  accept  any 
wool  offered  to  it  by  Japanese  fann- 
ers, even  the  smallest  quantity  from 
one  fleece,  this  in  order  to  encourage 
wool  production. 

We  have  been  im  porting  annually 
raw  wool,  during  the  past  few  years, 
to  the  amount  of  $lo,000,000,  and  if 
you  add  to  this  tops,  mohairs  and 
woolen  goods,  the  sum  reaches  $20.- 
000,000. 

"The  Japanese  woolen  mills,  now 
with  ample  supply  of  raw  wool,  are 
able  to  manufacture  12,000,000  pounds 
of  top  per  annum,  enough  to  meet 
nine-tenths  of  the  home  demand,  and 
are  considering  the  utilization  of  the 
left-over  material.  The  price  of  tops 
rose  suddenly  from  50  cents  to  90 
cents  per  pound  since  the  Australian 
embargo  went  into  action. 

"Women's  wages  in  Japan  are  com- 
ing up  steadily.  Ti^ey  now  earn  $5 
to  $9  a  month  and  furnish  their  own 
food  and  lodging.  The  man  on  a  farm 
generally  gets  25  cents  to  40  cents  a 
day  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
two  sexes  a.  rk  together  in  the  field 
and  they  sing  as  they  dig,  sow  and 
hoe.  They  start  the  work  with  song 
under  the  twinkling  stars  and  end  the 
duty  with  song  under  the  fre~'i  moon. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  China 
is  the  greatest  wool  producing  coun- 
try in  the  east,  the  output  being 
something  like  35,000,000  pounds  for 
North  China  alone.  The  principal 
market  for  this  wool  is  Tientsin,  but 
since  the  Japanese  have  occupied 
Tinao  the  latter  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant wool  center.  The  wool  which 
is  produced  along  the  railroad  to 
Tintao  is  the  best  that  is  raised  in 
China.  This  bra^d  is  called  "cold 
wool,"  of  which  the  shorn  is  of  better 
quality  than  that  which  is  pulled. 
World  Situation. 

"Russia  has  immense  areas  of  avail- 
able land,  with  numberless  farmers, 
and  still  is  compelled  to  import  food- 
stuffs. England  has  used  her  maritime 
power  for  transportation  to  and  from 


her  territories  yet  prices  of  pro- 
visions rose  in  tnose  countries.  Aus- 
tria raised  the  price  of  beef  350  per 
cent  since  the  war  broke  out,  while 
Germany  raised  the  price  of  beef  120 
per  cent  and  mutton  lou  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  the  order  that  one  can- 
not consume  more  than  one-half 
pound  of  meat  during  a  week.  In 
time  of  peace,  England  has  250,000 
soldiers  with  31,000,uuv  head  of  sheep. 
France  616,000  with  17,000,000,  and 
Japan  225,000  with  only  2700.  For  the 
year  1019,  Japan  will  need  50,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  or  at  least  10,000,000 
head  of  sheep,  to  furnish  the  cloth  for 
the  nation.  Thus  Japan  must  have 
sheep. 

"I  understand  the  German  soldiers 
at  the  front  are  now  wearing 
clothes  made  of  20  per  cent  wool,  2u 
per  cent  cotton  and  ner  cent  paper; 
and  they  are  badly  in  need  of  mutton, 
as  well  as  tallow,  both  « f  which  are 
so  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  an 
army. 


"It  is  true  in  saying  that  "food  will 
win  the  war"  and  more  true  that 
"sheep  will  save  the  world." 

 :  o  

Feed  calves  their  milk,  grain  and 
hay  regularly  and  carefully  twice  a 
day  and  give  them  a  drink  of  water 
at  noon,  and  care  for  the  other  stock 
in  the  same  way.  It  means  work,  but 
it  pays. — Exchange. 

 o  

Common  dollars  won't  take  tha 
place  of  common  sense. 

i  o  

The  city  youth  secured  a  job  with 
Farmer  Jones.  The  morning  after 
his  arrival,  promptly  at  4  o'clock,  the 
farmer  rapped  on  his  door  and  told 
him  to  get  up.    The  youth  protested. 

"What  for?"  he  asked,  rubbing  his 
•eyes. 

"Why,  we're  going  to  cut  oats,"  re- 
plied the  farmer. 

"Are  they  wild  oats,"  queried  the 
youth,  "that  you've  got  to  sneak  up  on 
'em  in  the  dark?" 
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Use  Electricity 
and  Save  Coal 


So  serious  is  the  coal  shortage  through- 
out the  United  States  that  it  has  become  the 
patriotic  and  imperative  duty  of  each  indvid- 
ual  to  aid  to  the  utmost  in  the  conservation  of 
commercial  fuel. 

This  can  best  be  done  by  the  use  of  Elec- 
tricity, generated  solely  by  water  power. 


The  generating  of  hydro- 
electrical  energy  requires 
no  fuel. 

Even  the  water  turning 
t)he  wheels  of  the  enor- 
mous power  plants  oper- 
ated by  this  ompany  is  not 
consumed  or  contamin- 
ated, but  returns  at  once 
and  without  diminution  to 
its  natural  channels. 
During  the  year — 1917 — 
the  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Company  generated  500,- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours  of 
electrical  energy,  which  in 
its  many  uses  is  doing 
work  in  the  mines,  factor- 
ies, farms  and  homes  of 
this  great  intermountain 
territory  that  otherwise 
would  have  necessitated 
the  use  of  1,000,000  tons  of 
coal.  It  would  have  re- 
quired 25,000  coal  cars  and 
more  than  500  locomotives 
to  have  transported  this 
vast  quantity  of  coal  to 
the  consumers. 

To  curtail  your  use  of 
Electric  Service — or  to  fail 


in  utilizing  electricity  to 
the  very  fullest  extent  in 
business  and  in  your 
home,  is  to  fail  in  doing 
your  full  share  to  support 
the  government's  fuel  con- 
servation policy. 

There  are  many  uses  in 
every  business  and  in 
every  home  for  electric 
service,  where  a  direct  and 
material  saving  of  coal 
will  result. 

Electric  cooking  and 
electric  ironing  are  im- 
portant factors. 

In  2200  residences,  hotels 
and  restaurants  through- 
out this  company's  terri- 
tory, electric  service  is  be- 
ing used  today  for  cook- 
ing. And  by  using  elec- 
tricity for  this  purpose 
these  2200  consumers  are 
saving  the  government  30,- 
000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

If  22,000  consumers  were 
using  electricity  for  cook- 
ing the  saving  would  be 
300,000  tons  of  coal  an- 
nually. 


In  practically  every  industrial  pursuit  in 
the  intermountain  west  electricity  is  simplify- 
ing manufacturing  processes,  abolishing  wast- 
ed effort,  increasing  production,  cutting  oper- 
ating costs— and  SAVING  FUEL. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS. 


We  have  instructions  from  a  man  to- 
day living  out  of  the  valley  to 
sell  his  farm.  The  farm  contains 
185  acres,  a  modern  eight-room  - 
house,  hot-water  heat,  all  the 
conveniences  in  a  modern  home 
excepting  electric  lights,  which 
are  near  by  and  could  be  put  in; 
good  barns,  fine  granaries,  chick- 
en houses,  hog  pens  and  numer- 
ous other  outbuildings.  It  also 
has  a  five-acre  orchard,  about 
eighty  acres  in  alfalfa;  the  bal- 
ance has  been  planted  to  grain 
and  sugar  beets.  The  property  is 
all  level  and  is  one  of  the  best 
farms  in  the  state.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  sell  this  farm  at  a 
great  bargain.  The  price  of  the 
land  in  this  neighborhood  is  $175 
an  acre,  but  we  will  consider  a 
much  less  offer,  with  terms  agree- 
able to  a  first-class  farmer.  The 
property  is  located  well  on  the 
main  highway  and  accessible  to 
good  schools,  churches  and  social 
conditions. 


into  consideration  the  location  of 
this  property,  the  improvements 
upon  the  same,  the  high  state  of 
cultivation  which  the  land  is  in, 
together  with  the  price  of  $195 
per  acre,  I  think  that  you  will 
agree  with  us  that  it  is  one  of 
the  best  buys  that  has  ever  been 
offered.  We  can  sell  these  prop- 
erties all  together  or  any  one 
separate,  with  reasonable  pay- 
ments down  and  long-time  pay- 
ments on  the  balance  at  reasona- 
ble rate  of  interest.  This  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  a  man  living  in 
Colorado,  and  fcr  that  reason  he 
is  wishing  to  dispose  of  same. 


Just  below  14th  South,  right  near  the 
5c  car  line,  we  have  one  acre  of 
land  that  is  suitable  for  garden 
purposes;  $500;  10  per  cent  down, 
ten  years  on  the  balance,  6  per 
cent  interest. 


We  still  have  80  acres  of  land  right  near 
Tremonton,  belonging  to  Key- 
stone Steel  &  Wire  company, 
which  instructed  us  this  morn- 
ing to  sell  at  a  reduction.  This 
property  can  be  had  for  $125 
per  acre,  with  a  full  water  right 
from  the  Bear  River  canal.  We 
sold  the  land  across  the  road  from 
this  for  $200  per  acre.  This  prop- 
erty has  no  improvements,  with 
the  exception  of  fence.  We  can 
accept  one-fourth  down,  ten  years 
on  the  balance  at  6  per  cent 
interest. 


50-acre  dairy  '  farm  in  Salt  Lake 
county.  This  is  one  of  the  nicest 
dairy  properties  that  we  have 
adjacent  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Any- 
body desiring  to  go  into  the  dairy 
business  would  do  well  to  inves- 
tigate this.  This  land  is  some 
of  the  best  land  we  have  In  the 
county  and  is  all  under  cultiva- 
tion and  all  under  irrigation, 
having  a  good  water  right — in 
fact,  more  than  is  needed.  The 
soil  on  this  farm  is  a  dark  sandy 
loam,  rich  and  fertile.  There  are 
some  very  fine  improvements  both 
in  the  line  of  barns  and  resi- 
dences; however,  the  residence  is 
hardly  completed  at  the  present 
time.  Has  the  light,  power,  tele- 
phone and  all  modern  conve- 
niences that  go  to  make  dairying 
easy  and  pleasant.  We  can  sell 
this  farm  at  $252  per  acre,  $2000 
down  and  easy  terms  on  the  bal- 
ance. 


In 


the  Bear  River  valley,  one  mile 
from  Tremonton,  36-acre  farm 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 
This  farm  has  a  five-room  frame 
house,  barn  and  other  outbuild- 
ings. We  also  have  18  acres  of 
land  adjoining  this  property  that 
is  also  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. We  have  another  16  -acres 
just  across  the  road  from  the 
above  mentioned  two  pieces  of 
land,  which  is  in  first-class  shape. 
All  three  of  the  above  properties 
have  a  full  water  right  in  one  of 
the  best  systems  in  the  state. 
They  are  located  on  the  main 
county  road.  They  produced  In 
rent  to  the  owner  last  year  $32.50 
per  acre.  This  is  6  per  cent  in- 
terest on  $500  per  acre  after  pay- 
ing all  expenses.    When  you  take 


160-acre  farm  in  Cache  valley.  The 
soil  on  this  farm  is  a  deep, 
dark  sandy  loam.  There  are 
sixty-five  acres  of  this  that  are 
tillable,  with  a  sixty-acre  water 
right.  The  balance  is  pasture 
land.  We  can  sell  the  cultivated 
land  on  this  ranch  at  $100  per 
acre;  the  pasture  land  at  $10  per 
acre,  or,  if  party  does  not  wish 
to  purchase  the  pasture  land,  we 
have  now  a  sale  for  it  at  $12.50 
per  acre.  We  can  sell  this  farm 
at  10  per  cent  down  at  time  of 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
We  also  have  several  other  very 
fine  farms  In  Cache  valley  which 
we  can  sell  on  the  above-men- 
tioned terms.  These  farms  can 
be  had  for  less  than  what  it 
would  cost  to  rent  them,  or  will 
take  some  exchange,  if  necessary 
as  part  payment. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 

FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


a: 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Is  given  every  farm  listing  in  this  office. 
Our  1918  organization  is  equipped  to  get 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  We 
can  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  if  desired.  List  with 
us. 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
323  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  Lake 

HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 

AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

List  yo^r  farm  with  us 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

160  acres  that  now  produce  100 
tons  of  hay.  Can  be  made  to  cut  600 
tons.  Near  town,  railroad  and  ad- 
joins one  or  the  best  ranges  in  the 
state  of  Idaho.  An  abundance  of  tim- 
ber and  water.  This  ranch  is  ideally 
located.  Pair  improvements  with 
some  machinery.  Price  $75u0,  one 
half  cash,  balance  terms  at  7  per 
cent. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Lob  Angeles 
concern.     These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  heets  next  spring 
I  have  50  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  It  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $26.no  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for     It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  Is  the  best  kind  of ' 
land    with    primary    water    right  Can! 
make  terms  to  the  right  man     It  Is  p 
real  bargain     Write  me  about  It  todav 
W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
626   Dooly  Building, 
Salt    Lake    City  Utah 


WHEAT  LANDS  $4.00  PER  ACRE 
A  Genuine  Opportunity. 

An  enlarged  non-resident  (320  acres) 
homestead  relinquishment.  2%  hours  ride 
from  Salt  Lake  jClty.  Located  on  main 
line  of  railroad  and  in  a  good  growing 
district.  Land  of  excellent  quality  with 
a  good  rainfall. 

Buyer  must  use  his  homestead  right- 
Same  character  of  lands  adjoining  are 
yielding  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  A 
real  bargain  to  persons  willing  to  use 
homestead  rinlit  in  connection.  No  bet- 
ter bargain  in  the  state.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars. 

J.  W.  PAXMAN 

Nephi  utan 
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SAVE    THE    SEED  CORN 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
parts  of  each  ear.  Fill  a  pie  tin  with 
fsawdust  or  line  soil.  Place  a  cotton 
clotn  on  the  soil  and  spread  the  ker- 
nels on  the  cloth.  Place  a  second 
cloth  over  the  kernels  and  wet  It. 
Then  invert  a  second  pie  tin  over  the 

Good  Plowing 

is  necessary  for  good  crops,  and  good  plow- 
ing is  largely  dependent  on  the  plow  you  use. 

Moline  plows  have  long  been  famous  for 
the  good  quality  of  their  work.  In  addition 
they  have  many  improvements  which  add 
to  their  convenience,  durability  and  light 
draft.  No  matter  what  your  plowing  re- 
quirements or  the  type  of  your  soil  there 
is  a  Moline  plow  made  for  you. 


ti  l'-' 
7/Jf  \l 


Moline  Wheel  Walking  Gang 

l  strong,  heavy  plow  of  the  "open  and  shut" 
type  for  work  in  rough,  hilly  country.  Extra  heavy 
:ams  with  great  clearance  enable  the  plow  to 
m  under  high  stubble.    Bottoms  always  scour 
ell.  Guiding  lever  enables  a  straight  line  of  draft 
be  maintained  when  horses  are  crowding  on  a 
ep  hillside.  Made  in  2,  3  and  4-bottom  sizes.  Can 
furnished  with  rear  wheel  and  riding  attach- 
nt.  Equipped  with  either  Moline  chilled  bases 
steel  bottoms. 


Moline  Best  Ever  Sulky  and  Gang 

f    An  easy  foot-lift  plow  made  in  1  or  2-bottom 
|  sizes.   Extremely  light  in  draft  because  the  wheel 
I  control  is  correct.  The  rear  wheel  is  not  affected 
any  motion  of  the  tongue,  and  the  tongue  is 
crowded  against  the  horses  by  the  rear  wheel, 
oes  splendid  work  under  all  conditions.  Equipped 
with  either  Moline  chilled  bases  or  Moline  steel 
bottoms. 


Moline  Wheel  Guide  Two-Way 

LA  popular  plow  for  hillside  plowing  or  plowing 
DBigated  land.  To  raise  the  bottom  simply  press  a 
■foot  lever.  Wheels  run  in  the  corner  of  the  furrow 
■Bid  do  not  climb  the  furrow  wall.  The  tongue 
■ways  remains  parallel  with  the  furrow  and  does 
■pt  crowd  the  horses.  Hitch  automatically  shifts 
■the  ends  of  the  rows. 


Moline  Power-Lift  Gang 

..™*5J7  size  tractor.  Power  lift  is  so  arranged 
that  bottom  can  be  raised  entirely  or  any  inter- 
mediate distance  by  simply  pulling  a  cord  — a 
desirable  feature  in  difficult  plowing.  Very 
•tronKly  constructed  for  hard  usage.  Thoroughly 
turns  the  soil  and  covers  trash.  Made  in  2,  3,  4  or 
5"1h"tt',m  sizes.  Equipped  with  either  Moline 
chilled  bases  or  steel  bottoms. 

Toor  Holioe  Df  tlf  r  will  be  41  ad  lo  show  yon  Ihese  plows. 
»  tiere  is  so  Moline  dealer  in  »our  locality  wrlle  us  for 
iartber  informalioo.   Address  Depl.  33 

Moline  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  Illinois 


first;  thus  a  moist  chamber  is  made 
lor  the  seed.  Set  the  tins  In  a  warm 
place  and  wet  the  top  cloth  once  a 
day.  If  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of 
tne  kernels  show  strong  sprouts  in 
six  days,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
make  a  test  of  each  ear  separately, 
if  the  seed  corn  has  been  properly  se- 
lecieu  and  cared  for  during  the  win- 
ter. If  the  germination  is  low,  or  if 
the  seed  corn  has  not  been  careful- 
ly selected  and  cared  for,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  some  of  the  seed  are 
weak  and  all  the  ears  should  be  test- 
ed. 

Foolish  to  plant  seed  that  will  not 
grow  when  there  is  a  way  of  finding 
out  before  you  plant. 

The  United  States  Department  of. 
Agricultural  suggest  that  on  many 
farms  where  seed  corn  is  scarce  it  is 
still  possible  to  find  some  sound  ears 
which  should  -<s  saved  for  seed.  In 
some  cases,  however,  this  sound  corn 
is  being  fed  because  the  owners  do 
not  realize  its  value  nor  the  need  for 
it.  They  have  been  accustomed  to 
planting  much  better  corn  and  have 
not  stopped  to  consider  that  every 
bushel  of  seed  corn  they  feed  now 
would,  if  planted,  produce  a  hundred 
or  even  two  hundred  bushels  next 
year. 

Select  Sound  Ears  for  Use  as  Seed. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  pays  to 
select  seen  corn  in  the  field  and  to 
cure  it  carefully,  but  seed  so  select- 
ed and  cured  is  not  available  for 
much  of  the  corn  acreage  to  be  plant- 
ed next  spring.  It  will  be  necessary 
therefore,  to  use  the  very  best  seed 
that  is  available.  Past  experience 
shows  that  it  is  better  to  plant  seed  of 
an  adapted  variety,  even  though  it 
is  poor  in  germination,  than  to  plant 
much  better  seed  of  an  unadapted 
variety.  For  this  reason  .farmers  are 
urged  to  pick  over  their  corn  and  se- 
lect the  sound  ears  for  possible  use 
as  seed.  If  more  is  saved  than  is 
needed,  there  will  be  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  it. 

Guard   Seed   Corn  from  Damage. 

This  emergency  seed  should  be 
separated  from  the  immature  or  moldy 
corn  immediately,  to  prevent  further 
damage  to  its  vitality.  If  it  is  not  al- 
ready dry  it  should  be  dried  at  once 
and  kept  at  as  uniform  a  temperature 
as  possible.  From  b  to  10  kernels 
from  different  parts  of  each  ear 
should  be  taken  and  tested  for  ger- 
mination. The  ears  which  show  all 
or  nearly  all  dead  kernels  should  be 
discarded.  The  remaining  ears  should 
then  be  shelled  by  hand  and  the 
grain  from  each  ear  carefully  examin- 
ed, discarding  all  kernels  in  which 
the  germs  appear  to  be  dead.  In  this 
way,  it  should  be  possible  for  many 
farmers  to  get  seed  corn  which  will 
germinate  from  50  to  80  per  cent. 
This  seed  can  then  be  planted  thickly 
enough  this  spring  to  produce  a  stand. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
making  single-ear  germination  tests 
of  corn  can  get  information  on  how 
to  maKe  tne  test  from  their  county 
agent,  from  the  State  experiment 
station,  or  by  sending  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  copy  of 
Farmers'  Bulletin  253. 

The  seed  corn  scarcity  will  not 
take  care  of  itself.  Farmers,  to  be 
sure  of  seed  for  planting  in  the  spring, 
must  save  it  this  winter.  Unless  they 
do  save  it  they  or  other  farmers  will 
be  without  seed  corn  in  the  spring. 
The  ony  choice  is  between  making 
sure  now  or  causing  a  scarcity  in  the 
planting  season. 


Don't  make  the  hens  and  chickens 
depend  upon  just  insects,  worms  and 
weed  seeds.  Give  them  skim-milk, 
whey,  buttermilk,  table  and  garden 
waste  and  grain.  Feed  thcin  well.. 
Eggs  are  increasing  in  price. — Ex- 
change. 


Let  us  start 
you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  jou  f  

115  to  $50  a  day  when  farm 
work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machlni 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  sort  at  rats 
of  100  ft.  in  10  I. nun,  and  drills  through 
rock.  Cne  team  hauls  and  operatee 
machine.    Enihne  power  if  wanted 
Easy  to  operate — no  experts  needed 
Smnll  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

Thffre  in  n  his  <  '<*tp and  for w«lln  ts. 
«wr  stock  and  for  u-rig-stion 
Writs  for  free  fllntrtriited  circa 
Isra  sbowiat  diffvrcnt  stylos 
Llsls  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bos  »•»•         Clsrinds,  lows 


OUR  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  won  at  the  State  Show, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Decembi  •  15  and  22nd, 
1917,  3  Firsts,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  3 
Fourths  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Silver 
Cup  for  best  display,  Whl'e  Fowls 
and  $65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
for  highest  combined  score  of  Cock, 
Cockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  *n 
show.    Stock  for  Sale  very  reasonable. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Guhama  Farm 
Provo  Utah 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 

Wise  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 

Is  prepared ,  to  handle  orders  large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries  for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsville,  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed aud  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders    of    Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  uillet  Sheep. 
W.  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 


FOR  SALE 

Span  large  registered  Perchon 
mares,  2  and  4  year  old,  beauties. 
Dam  imported  from  France.  Must 
sell,  price  right.    Write  or  call  on 

C.  A.  PARRISH 
Centerville  Utah 

Registered  Holsteins  For  Sale 

A  grandson  of  the  king  of  the 
Pontiacs  coming  four  years  old,  must 
sell  him  so  as  not  to  inbreed.  He 
weighs  nearly  a  ton,  is  mostly  white 
and  a  dandy.  Also  one  of  his  calves 
out  of  a  good  producing  four  year  old 
cow.  Can  also  spare  two  four  year 
old  cows.  Come,  write,  or  phone  for 
prices  and  discriptions. 

LELAND  STEVENS 
Oakley  Utah 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  begets  this 
spring.  With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  thi3  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  rot  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar,  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


DUROC  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  gired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  wayg. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Duroeb. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Hereford  BULLS  and 
HEIFERS  $100  to  $200  each. 

20  Registered  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
farrowed  December  ready  for  delivery 
at  $15  each. 

Registered  ANGORA  GOATS  of 
both  sex. 

And  a  car  of  grade  CALVES.  Steers 
or  HeiferB. 

Also  some  nice  MULES 

My  farm  Is  located  three  miles 
north  of  Ephraim.  But  I  will  met  you 
at  Ephraim  on  an  appointment,  and 
you  can  inspect  the  stocK  before 
buying. 

JAMES  G.  OLSEN 
Ephraim  Utah 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
ready  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
big  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
or  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
to  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


ORDER  SPRING  PIGS  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  pigs  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  one 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  5  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR    R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 

HOLSTEINS   OF  QUALITY 

For  Sale  Bulls  ready  for  service.  Nice- 
ly marked  and  fine  individuals  out  of  high 
producing  dams  and  from  the  blood  of 
the  "Greatest  Bull  in  the  World."  For 
information  call  on  or  address, 

ALBERT  C.  FISHER 
Richmond  Utah 


PURE    BRED    DUROC    JERSEY  GILTS 

I  have  16  head  of  good  Pure  Bred 
Duroc  Jersey  Gilts  bred  to  a  Defender 
boar,  whose  sire  was  Grand  Champion 
at  Utah  State  Fair.  These  gilts  will  de- 
velop into  tine  brood  sows,  and  by  buy- 
ing one  or  more  you  will  make  fine  pro- 
fit from  them,  as  well  as  do  a  duty  to 
your  country  in  a  time  of  urgent  need. 

H.    A.  FEAREY 
Mosida  -  Utah 

WE    WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL    INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  telle  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  GAR 
Wellington  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

"White  Leghorns,  Brow  Leghorns, 
$10.00  per  100. 
R.  I.  Reds.  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California 


WILL  YOU  TRY  THIS  GENUINE 
EDISON  INVENTION  IN  YOUR 

HOME? 


With  the  permission  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  we  are  enabled 
to  make  an  extraordinary  offer  to  the  readers  of  this  paper. 
It  is  only  because  of  Mr.  Edison's  desire  to  see  his  great 
invention  in  every  American  home  that  we  are  enabled 
to  make  this  offer.  It  takes  a  lot  to  make  Mr.  Edison 
enthusiastic  over  any  invention,  especially  one  of  his  own, 
but  he  was  so  pleased  with  his 


JStodcl  50,  Edison  Diamond  Jlmbtrola 


NEW  DIAMOND  AMBEROLA 


that  he  expressed  the  wish  that  there  might  be  one  in 
every  American  home,  because  he  knows  that  nothing  can 
give  so  much  entertainment  for  so  small  an  investment. 
His  wish  is  rapidly  becoming  fulfilled.  The  American 
people  appreciate  the  wonderful  life-like,  almost  human 
music  which  the  Diamond  Amberola  brings  into  the  home. 
They  realize  that  the  new  Edison  Diamond  Amberola  is 


as  nearly  human  as  any  invention  can  be.  You  know 
what  the  great  name  of  EDISON  means  on  a  product.  It 
is  like  STERLING  on  silver.  It  means  that  nothing  bet- 
ter can  be  made  or  Mr.  Edison  would  make  it.  A  blind 
man  could  pick  out  an  Edison  product  with  absolute  con- 
fidence that  he  was  getting  all  that  he  paid  for,  and  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  he  expected. 


SPECIAL  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

You  can  have  this  genuine  Edison  invention  on  trial  right  in  your  home. 
You  can  have  your  favorite  music  sung  or  played  by  the  greatest 
artists,  in  a  way  that  perhaps  you  never  heard  before,  without  a  cent 
of  cost  to  you.    Just  say,  "send  me  your  booklet, 

'A  Master  Product  of  a  Master  Mind'" 

Beautifully  Illustrated  in  Natural  Colors 

Then,  pick  out  the  model  Amberola  you  want  to  try,  and  a  dozen  of 
your  favorite  records.  You  will  hardly  believe  your  ears  when  you 
hear  the  Amberola  for  the  first  time.  After  the  first  record  you  will 
determine  never  to  let  the  Amberola  go  out  of  your  home  and  your 
life.  Every  word  of  that  is  true.  Try  it  and  see,  try  the  Edison 
Diamond  Amberola  three  days  in  your  home  and  if  you  don't  keep  it 
there  will  be  some  exceptionally  good  reason  why. 

"  Just  fill  out  the  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page  and  send  it  to  the 
dealer  in  the  list  below  nearest  you.  That's  all.  No  obligation  of  any  kind. 


SOME  AMBEROLA  RECORDS 


SACRED 
Hark,  Hark,  My  Soul  (2365) 
If  With  All  Your  Hearts— Elijah  (2566) 

0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem  (2767) 
Ye  Happy  Bells  of  Easter  Day  (2846) 
Let  the  Merry  Church  Bells  Ring(2847) 
Praise  Ye— Attila  (2848) 

Jesus  Lives — Easter  Hymn  (3144) 
Angels  Roll  the  Rock  Away — Easter 

Hymn  (3145) 
Birthday  of  a  King  (3348) 

HEART  SONGS 

Love  is  King  of  Everything  (2643) 

Love's  Garden  of  Roses  (2778) 

Could  the  Dreams  of  a  Dreamer  Come 

True  (2831) 
Lorna  (2844) 

Baby  (Swing  High,  Swing  Low)  (2890) 

1  Seem  to  Hear  You  Gently  Calling 
(2899) 

Stormy  Sea  of  Love  (2980) 
For  Killarney  and  You  (3020) 
I'm  a-Longing  fo'  You  (3048) 
After  All  (3075) 
Just  One  Day  (3080) 
Good  Night  Dinny,  and  God  Bless  You 
(3106) 

Don't  Leave  Me.  Daddy  (3112) 
Erin  is  Calling  (3126) 
Marie,  My  Own  Marie  (3151) 


MARCHES 

Boston  Commandery  March  (I960) 
Vigoroso  March  (2601) 
Sons  of  Australia  March  (3168) 

VAUDEVILLE 

Baseball  Girl  (1747) 
Those  Ragtime  Melodies  (2079) 
Doodle-oodle  Dee  (2576) 
Emancipation  Handicap — Descriptive 
(2750) 

Here  Comes  the  Groom— Betty  (3089) 
That  Funny  Jas  Band  from  Dixieland 
(3140) 

BANDS 

Invitation  to  the  Waltz  (1773) 

Grand  Valse  de  Concert  (2389) 

Ricnzi  Overture  (2527) 

Benediction  of  the  Poignards — Hugue- 
nots (2543) 

Fairy  Tales  Overture  (2702) 

Praise  Ye— Attila  (2848) 

Shim  Me-Sha  Wabble  (3071) 

In  the  Clock  Store — Descriptive 
Fantasie  (3096) 

Loin  du  Bal  (3164) 

Vera- Valse  Lente  (3209) 

QUARTETS 

Hark.  Hark.  My  Soul  (2365) 
Listen  to  that  Dixie  Band  (2633) 
Annie  Laurie  (3028) 


INSTRUMENTAL  SOLOS 

Carnival  of  Venice — Variations  (Ac- 
cordion) (3108) 
Sonata  in  C  Major  (Accordion)  (3127) 
Birthday  of  a  King  (Cornet)  (3348) 

BALLADS 

Asthore  (2055) 
Vulcan'a  Song  (2505) 
Drummer  Boy  (2688) 
My  Big  Little  Soldier  Boy  (2727) 
In  the  Land  of  Lorraine — Two  is  Com- 
pany (2792) 
Song  of  Hybrias  the  Cretan  (2795) 
Cheery  01  (2822) 

Blow.  Blow  Thou  Winter  Wind  (2891) 
In  a  Dusty  Caravan  (2996) 
When  the  Boys  Come  Home  (3090) 
Through  these  Wonderful  Glasses  of 

Mine  (3105) 
Everybody  Loves  an  Irish  Song  (3107) 

DANCE 

Isle  D' Amour— Waltz  Hesitation(2293 
Ta-Tao— One^tep  (2503) 
Dodo  Dawdle— Fox  Trot  (2514) 
Listen  to  this— One-Step  (3043) 
Broken  Doll— London  Taps  (3084) 
Go  Get  Em— One-Step  (3088)  y 
Step  with  Pep— One-Step  (3I20)T 
Poor  Butterfly— Fox  Trot  (3146) 
Hello,  My  Dtarie-One-Step  (3291) 


PROUDFIT  SPORTING  GOODS  COMPANY,  OGDEN,  UTAH 


EDISON  'DEALERS  WHO  GIVE  FREE  TRIAL8 


IDAHO 
ALBION — E.  M.  SnodgraBS 
BLACKFOOT— T.  A.  Hayes 
I'.OISI-;  -Sampson  Music  Co. 
BUHL — C.  D.  Boring  Drug  Co. 
BURLBY— Paulson  Jewelry  Co. 
CALDWELL — 8  u  tton   ft  Mc- 
Artor 

DRIOOS — James  F.  Griggs 
KM  MITT — W.  J.  Baa  ton 
FILER — P.  E.  Drake 
HA  I  LEY — J.  J.  Tracy 
IDAHO  FALLS— Alma  Marker 
IDAHO  FALLS — Geo.  M.  Scott 
KIMBERLEY— Stowes 
Pharmacy 


MALAD—  ,B.  B.  Davis 
MT.  HOME— F.  J.  Pllliner 
MONTPELIER— Thor  C. 

Nielsen 
NAMPA— Tom  Poole 
POCATELLO— H  H.  Whittlesey 
PRESTON— Fobs  Bros. 
ST.  ANTHONY— Ashcraft 

Jewelry  Co. 
SODA  SPRINGS — C.  A.  Plar 
TWIN  FALLS— Colwell  ft 

Spargur 
UTAH 

BTNGHAM  CANYON— M.  L. 
James 

BRIGHAM  CITY— Hansen 
Furniture  Co. 


CEDAR  CITY— Leigh  Furni- 
ture Co. 
FAIRVIEW— Chas.  Peacock 
LOGAN— Harris  Music  Co. 
MANTI— W.  M.  Taylor 
MONROE— Monroe  Drug  Co. 
OGDEN— Proudflt  Sporting 

Goods  Co. 
PANQUITCH— Elko  Pharmacy 
PARK  CITY— Paul  Bros  & 

Wilson 
PAYSON— C.  E.  Smith 
SALT    LAKE    CITY— Keith 

O'Brien  Co. 
SALINA  —  Peerless  Hard- 
ware and  Furniture  Co. 


COLORADO 

GRAND  JUNCTION— H.  W. 

Vorbeck 
WYOMING 
KEMMERER — Kemmer  Hdw. 

and  Furniture  Co. 
ROCIv  SPRINGS— Henry  Chlpp. 
A  FTON— Burton  Mercantile  Co. 

NEVADA 
ELKO — Dupont  Pharmacy 
ELY— Ira  J.  McKnlght 
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WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  IN  MARGIN 
BELOW  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TO  NEAREST 
EDISON  DEALER 

Please  tend  me  the* Amberola  Book  ond  particulars  about  your  FREE  TRIAL 
offer  on  Edlsnn  Ambemlm 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  UTAH    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
VOLUME  XIV;  No.  30  LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  FEBRUARY  23,  1918 


Prepare  Now  For  Spring  Work 

Need  of  Increased  Production 


The  question  that  every  farmer  should 
ask  himself  right  now  is,  how  well  prepared 
am  I  for  the  spring  drive.  Am  I  ready  with 
all  my  equipment  to  start  to  work? 

Have  you  gone  carefully  over  all  your 
machinery,  plows,  harrows  and  other  imple- 
ments and  made  them  ready  for  the  spring 
work.  Is  your  plow  sharp  and  rust  all 
taken  off?  Are  your  fences  in  good  repair 
so  that  livestock  can  be  turned  out  for  early 
spring  pasture?  There  may  be  some  gates 
that  need  repairing.  How  about  your  har- 
ness, is  it  in  good  repair  and  oiled?  After 
all  don't  it  pay  to  get  ready  for  the  spring 
work  during  the  winter  or  early  spring  time? 

Go  carefully  over  all  your  tools  and 
machinery  and  find  out  what  you  will  need 
to  put  it  m  good  working  order  for  the 
"spring  drive."  Delays  in  placing  your 
orders  for  repair  parts  and  extras  may 
seriously  interfer  with  your  spring  work. 
Serviceable  equipment  not  needed  should  be 
sold  or  made  available  to  others.  Sell  use- 
less material  for  junk.  Unusual  conditions 
make  it  very  necessary  that  orders  be  placed 
at  once  for  repairs  and  needed  new  machin- 
ery. 

Have  you,  your  seed  carefully  selected  and 
cleaned  for  spring  planting.  Have  you 
made  your  plans  as  to  just  how  you  are  go- 
ing to  crop  the  farm  this  year.  How  about 
the  vegetable  garden  and  planting  a  few 
early  seeds  to  secure  some  early  vegetables 
this  spring. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  speed  up,  so  that  we 
can  get  the  best  results.  We  are  at  war, 
and  any  man  who  does  not  do  his  share,  is 
a  slacker  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  There 
is  work  for  every  man  and  woman,  no  ex- 
cxcuse  for  idleness  now  upon  the  part  of  an 
American,  what  we  need  to  do  is  speed  up 
d  win  this  war. 


Thousands  of  our  young  men  have  gone  to 
war.  Thousands  at  home,  the  mothers  and 
fathers,  brothers  and  sisters  of  those  who 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 

are  in  uniform,  have  been  too  prone  to  feel 
that  they  were  well  enough  represented  in 
the  war  business  to  sit  back  and  await  the 
results.  The  time  for  that  sort  of  feeling  is 
also  past.  The  loved  ones  about  to  enter 
the  firing  line  are  going  to  have  less  chance 
to  come  out  alive  if  those  of  us  who  remain 
at  home  do  not  produce  the  food,  the  arms, 
the  ammunition  and  the  other  things  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  this  war  and  the 
saving  of  their  lives. 

It  is  time  that  all  of  us  took  this  war  busi- 
ness more  seriously.  If  we  do  not,  we  will 
have  it  forced  upon  us  very  soon,  and  we  will 
then  not  fail  to  realize  that  the  death  list 
might  not  have  contained  the  names  of  our 
loved  ones,  if  we  had  been  more  prompt  in 
doing  the  part  now  incumbent  upon  every 
human  being  who  has  strength  enough  to 
contribute  something  to  the  work  of  win- 
ning the  war. 

The  production  of  food  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  to  help  win  the  war.  To 
get  the  best  results  this  year  we  must  plan 
now  and  prepare  for  the  spring  and  summer 
work.  We  must  produce  more  with  less 
help.  Machinery  and  labor  saving  imple- 
ments will  help. 

It  is  most  advisable  this  season  to  oper- 
ate the  farm  with  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency,  which,  in  turn,  means  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  modern  machinery,  well  selected 
good  seeds,  and  a  good  seed  bed,  all  these 
means  work  and  now  is  the  time  to  make 
ready  for  the  greatest  crop  of  food  stuff  we 
ever  produced. 

To  win  the  war  our  country  and  our 
country's  allies  need  the  product  of  every 
acre  of  land  as  well  as  the  loyality  of  every 
man  and  woman.  We  must  not  only  supply 
food,  but  we  must  produce  enough  food. 
Victory  depends  as  much  upon  bread  and 
meat  as  upon  guns  and  munitions.  The  plow 
may  prove  to  be  as  mighty  as  the  sword. 

Let  us  see  that  every  acre  *of  soil  is  loyal. 


Let  every  community  co-operate  with  the 
farmers.  Should  the  indivdual  be  unable 
to  prepare  and  plant  his  land  the  community 
will  be  able.  li  not  for  its  own  sake,  then 
for  liberty's  sake.  There  may  be  much 
more  depending  upon  it  than  we  know. 

An  English  authority  commenting  upon 
the  need  of  increased  production  recently 
said: 

"There  will  not  be  food  in  existence  for 
the  world's  need  next  year  unless  every 
nation  puts  forth  its  energies  and  its  self- 
control. 

"War  has  stripped  agriculture  of  labor, 
transport,  machinery  and  fertilizers  to  the 
point  of  lowering  production  dangerously 
near  the  minimum  of  the  Allied  peoples  and 
armies. 

"The  food  question  has  thus  transformed 
itself  from  a  national  matter  into  one  for  the 
Allies  in  concert.  For  the  common  safely, 
they  have  to  handle  it  conjointly,  each  in- 
creasing its  production  and  restraining  its 
consumption. 

"America,  as  the  chief  produce!*,  is  taking 
a  grasp  of  the  situation  upon  the  broadest 
lines,  curtailing  exports  to  neutral  countries, 
regulating  supplies  and  prices  and  seeing  to 
distribution  according  to  each  Ally's  neces- 
sity. This  loyal  co-operation  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  evidences  of  the  high  moral 
which  animates  the  cause  of  civilization." 

Such  expressions  of  trust  and  appreciation 
should  give  us  a  better  vision  of  human 
needs  across  the  water  and  help  us  to  share 
with  still  greater  freedom  our  relative 
plenty  with  the  nations  whose  stocks  of  food 
are  at  low  ebb. 

It  should  inspire  us  to  the  greatest  effort 
to  produce  all  the  food  stuff  possible.  Eight 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  this  increased 
production,  prepare  for  the  spring  rush  and 
equip  ourselves  in  every  way  for  the  great 
responsibility  of  food  production. 
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More  Wheat 

Needed 

By  J.  W.  Paxman. 

One  million  bushels  of  wheat  over 
and  above  the  amount  produced  in 
1917  (5,650,000;  is  needed  and  asked 
of  the  farmers  in  Utah  by  the  nation. 
The  world's  available  surplus,  it  is 
estimated,  w:n  be  entirely  exhausted 
by  harvest  time.  Should  the,  harvest 
this  year  in  the  United  States  not  be 
materially  increased  over  the  1917 
crop  it  is  easy  to  see  how  hunger 
might  overtake  the  nations  and 
weaken  us  in  the  great  struggle 
against  tyranny  and  bondage. 

The  nation  ]  eeds  a  billion  bushel 
crop  this  year  and  has  entered  into  a 
vigorous  camprign  to  obtain  it.  This 
means  an  increase  of  about  53  per 
cent  or  nearly  350,000,000  bushels 
above  the  harvest  of  1917.  The  de- 
partment oi  agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  nas  apportioned  this  pro-, 
posed  increase  to  the  wheat  growing 
states  and  has  asked  Utah  to  come 
through  with  one  million  bushels  of 
this  increase;  so  the  request  has  come 
with  authority  and  is  just  as  much  a 
call  for  service  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  as  an  allottment  of  Liberty 
Bonds,  War  Savings  Certificates  or 
Red  Cross  Assessments  upon  any  com- 
munity and  it  is  up  to  we  farmers  to 
do  our  patriotic  duty  and  produce  this 
additional  million  bushels. 


SAVE  MONEYonSEPARATORJ 


Buy  direct  from  my  factories,  where  I  l>mld  tbel 


ck   1579  Waterloo.  Iowa  I 


"More  Potatoes" 


From  ground  pi ai 
by  use:  of  The  Kl 
POTATO  PLAT 
by  any  other  n: 
planting.  Work 
curate,   A  sir 
durable  maclii 
forCATAi. 
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™  USE  THE  WESTERN 

PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER 
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UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


How  Shall  It  Be  Done? 

The  acreage  and  condition  of  win- 
ter wheat"  in  Utah  are  a  little  under 
normal  owing  to  the  very  late  or  en- 
tire absence  of  fall  rains,  so  that  the 
opportunity  for  any  material  increase 
in  fall  planted  wheat  rests  in  the  be- 
havior of  th  spring  and  summer 
weather.  A  favorable  spring  followed 
by  a  normal  summer  will  do  much  to 
increase  our  yields,  but  we  must  not 
depend  wholly  on  these  conditions.  At 
a  recent  convention  of  the  Extension 
Workers  of  the  Agricultural  College 
the  request  of  the  Department  at 
Washington  was  seriously  coneidered 
and  the  increase  of  spring  planting 
thot  necessary  to  obtain  this  ex- 
tra million  bushels,  wus  apportioned 
to  the  counties  having  ability  to  meet 
the  demands  and  the  County  Agents 
asked  to  open  a  campaign  in  their 
respective  counties  for  the  increase 
in  acreage  determined  on  in  the  con- 
vention. 

It  is  hoped  the  Farm  Bureaus  will 
take  hold  of  this  work  enthusias- 
tically, appoint  good,  live  com- 
mittees on  wheat  production  and  see 
that  tue  work  is  carried  to  a  succ- 
essful issue,  that  each  cou  may  do 
its  full  share  in  backing  up  the 
nation's  effoits  with  the  "staff  of  life." 

The  message  to  be  brought  to  the 
farmers  by  tne  County  Agents,  in  this 
matter  is  of  most  vital  importance, 
and  their  endeavors  should  receive 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  farmers 
everywhere.  No  more  vital  thing  can 
be  done  to  conserve  the  interests  of 
the  nation  at  this  time,  and  give  it 
tne  "punch"  with  whicn  to  win  the 
war,  than  to  produce  a  bumper  crop 
of  the  most  essential  of  all  foods — 
WHEAT. 

Some  Suggestions,  ...£J 
In  addition  to  •  the  increaseu  acre- 
age, the  following  should  be  scrup- 
ously  observed  as  important  factors 
to  obtain  increased  yields.  (1)  Exer- 
cise great  care  in  tne  selection  of 
seeds,  ubtain  the  very  best  and 
cleanest  possible.  (2)  Grade  and 
clean  seed  with  a  good  fanning  mill. 
(3)  Test  your  seeds  for  vitality  and 
germination  and  be  sure  they  have 
power  to  reproduce.  (4)  Treat  all 
seeds  against  smut  in  the  way  re- 
commended by  your  County  Agent. 
(5)  Use  the  best  methods  known  for 
the  treatment  of  your  land.  If  you 
have  a  neighbor  who  is  succesdful 
ask  him  for  guidance. 

All  new  lauds  under  irrigation  sys- 
tems should  be  planted  to  wheat  in 
preference  to  other  crops,  they  will 
serve  the  nation  best  at  this  time  by 
growing  crops  of  wheat.  .  ""' 

Dry-farm  lands  which  were  held  in 
fallow  during  1917,  or  upon  wh'ch 
crops  failed,  can  best  be  utilized  by 
planting  to  spring  wheat.  Under 
present  prices  wheat  will  give  the 
largest  returns  ani  no  other  ciup 
should  find  place  on  sucn  lands,  in 
the  face  of  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
nation  for  wheat. 

In  sections  where  soil  conditions 
are  favorable  and  the  rainfall  is  14 
inches  or  more,  dry-farmers  are  ad- 
vised to  plant  a  reasonable  percent- 
age of  uieir  fall  plowed  lands  to 
spring  wheat,  where  such  planting 
can  be  done  without  interfering 
□Materially  with  good  agricultural 
practices.  It  is  thought  under  con- 
ditions unusually  favorable,  such 
lands  can  grow  a  crop  of  wheat  two 
years  out  ol  three,  or  three  years  out 
of  five,  especially  when  there  is  an 
emergency  like  at  the  present.  We 
hope  the  rli'v-farmera  wnl  give  this 
serious  Uoiie~t  and  pla.it  all  the 
spring  wheat  they  can  consistantly. 

In  (sections  where  only  high  water 
la  available,  It  should  by  all  means  be 
iiiilized  for  the  production  of  wheat. 
The  lands  can  be  saturated  either  be- 
fore or  after  planting,  then  harrowed 
well,  and  with  no  further  irrigation, 
will  Rive  a  very  satisfactory  crop.  At- 
•  tention  must  be  paid  to  this  condi- 
tion \jt  we  are  to  measure  up  to  the 
expectations  of  Uio  nation  and  of  our 

Varieties  and  Methods. 

The  New  Zealand  and  Marquis  are 
'.ommended  above  other  varieties 
for  Irrigated  farms  and  the  Marquis 
for  the  dry-farms,  although  other 
varieties  may  be  used  to  advantage 
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$10,000,000 
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150,000 
Farmers 
Chose 
These 
"Z"  Engine 
FEATURES. 


FARM  ENGINES 


Economy  and  efficiency,  with  "more 
than  rated  power"  in  an  engine  is  the 
war-time-demand  of  farmers  of  America. 

They  have  "quit  guessing"— they  demand 
action,  proof-performance  on  their  kind  of  work. 

So  150,000  leading  owners  have  backed  their 
judgment  on  the  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z" 
Engine  with  $10,000,000. 

That's  a  lot  of  engines  bought  for  reasons 
7,  you'll  find  are  wise  ones 


1.  Fairbanks  -  Morse  ^ 


QUALITY. 


2.  Economical  in  first  ,  / 
and  fuel  cost,  and  y 
low  up-keep. 


3.  Simplicity  and 
staunch  durability. 

4.  Light  weight,  sub- 
stantial, fool  proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylin- 
der Bore. 

6.  Leak -proof  Com- 
pression. 

7.  Complete  with 
Built-in  Mag- 
neto. 

8.  More  than 
Rated 


\ 
\ 


ENGINE 


Power. 


6H.P. 

Uses  Economical 

KEROSENE 

Also  Distillate,  Coal  Oil 
Tops  or  Gasoline 

'A  Kerosene,  easy  to  get,  at  half  gasoline  costs,  does  the  work 

/  in  a  "Z"  with  more  than  rated  power.  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  engine 
y  designers  saw  this  war-demand  coming  and  built  "Z"  Engines  to  fit 
A  the  farmers  needs.  The  farmers  know  it  now  —  over  150.000  strong. 
y  Will  you  too  investigate?  Compare.  Figure  out  the  FACTS  — before 
you  buy  ANY  Engine.  Alright— we  know  the  result,  because— 

You  Also  Get  This  Local  Dealer  Service 

Go  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Dealer.  He  is  in  position  to  render  you 
■ft    prompt  and  personal  service.  .  He  has  exactly  the  "Z"  for  your 
-  -^^v  NEEDS  in  stock  and  can  JL  make  quick  delivery.    See  it  in 

3  n  f 


Both  With  ThrotWnq 
a  ,     Governor  7 
h H.fi  f6«oii„)'4B5o 
j  j,,.  m  on  skids 

MAGNETO 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes  are  built  to 
use  kerosene,  distillate,  stove  oil,  tops 
or  gasoline.  The  1M  H.  P.  size  uses 
gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS.  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago  - 


Manufacturers 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  could  not  secure  floor  space 

at  the 

SALT  LAKE  AUTO  SHOW 

We  are  forced  to  exhibit  our  line  of 

MOON  Pleasure  Cars 

at  our  salesroom. 

LINCOLN  GARAGE,  Inc. 

4th  South  and  West  Temple  Sts. 
R.  B.  BAKER,  Manager. 

Distributors  for  Utah — dealers  wanted. 
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where  these  varieties  are  not  obtain-  Plant  as  early  as  weather  and  soli 

able.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  locate  conditions  will  permit — as  soon  as  the 

quantities  of  these  whe..ts  for  seed  soil  becomes  friable  and    will  not 

and  notice  vill  be  given  in  due  time  puddle.    A  good  drill  should  be  uied 

where  they  may  be  obtained.  (Continued  on  page  6) 
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The  Automobile  On  The  Farm 


Soil  Fertility  mi 

Hew  te  Maietiie  It 

By  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  Utah  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station. 

Every  i..  rmer  is  interested  in  main- 
tains the  fertility  of  his  land,  since 
it  mat  tails  his  source  of  income  is 
gone.  This  is  not  always  easy  to  do; 
the  soil  is  much  harder  t->  understand 
than  some  people  suppose.  Farming 
is  no  child's  play;  and  of  all  phases 
of  larming,  probably  the  proper  hand- 
ling of  the  soil  is  most  difficult.  Soils 
diner  so  greatly  in  their  requirements 
t  what  is  learned  about  one  will 
not  apply  to  another.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  simple  facts  that  will 
help  in  handling  all  kinds  of  land. 

jfirst,  all  crops  use  plant  food — 
not  very  much,  but  always  some.  This 
means  that  where  the  crops  are  haul- 
ed away  from  the  farm  the  supply  is 
gradually  lessened.  This  is  not  seri- 
ous with  many  piant  foods,  since  the 
supply  is  so  great;  but  it  is  import- 
ant with  two  or  three  of  the  foods 
that  are  scarce  in  practically  all  the 
soils  of  Utan.  In  keeping  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land  this  must  be  kept 
always  in  mind. 

Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  return  to  the  soil  as 
much  of  the  manure  and  farm  wastes 
as  possible,  but  many  do  not  take 
precautions  to  make  the  manure  do 
its  best  work.  Manure  handled  in  dif- 
ferent ways  has  very  different  values. 
If  it  is  allowed  to  ferment  and  leach, 
the  greater  part  of  its  value  is  lost. 
The  best  way  to  prevent  destructive 
fermentation  is  to  keep  the  pile  com- 
pact so  that  air  cannot  get  in,  and 
also  keep  it  moist,  air  and  dryness 
promote  fire-fanging  which  causes  a 
loss  of  nitrogen,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  manure.  Leacning  can  be 
largely  overcome  by  proper  piling. 
This  may  ue  done  under  cover  if  avail- 
able; if  not,  a  rather  high  pile  with 
steep  sides  Keeps  the  rain  from  doing 
damage. 

It  may  be  that  in  time  we  shall  have 
to  use  commercial  fertilizers,  but  at 
present  a  wise  use  of  stable  manure 
together  with  a  proper  rotation  of 
crops  will  look  after  the  plant  food  re- 
quirements of  most  Utah  soils.  Or- 
ganic matter  and  nitrogen  are  the  sub- 
stances to  be  given  most  attention; 
these  can  be  maintained  by  manure 
and  by  a  rotation  of  crops  that  in- 
cludes plowing  under  leguminous 
crops.  The  rotation  also  helps  in 
controlling  the  plant  diseases  and 
pests  that  are  often  responsible  for 
the  low  yields  that  may  be  attributed 
to  a  lack  of  plant  food. 

Of  course  the  lack  of  water  and  the 
presence  of  too  much  water  and  of 
alkali  are  problems  that  are  con- 
stantly in  the  mind  of  the  Utah  farm- 
er. These  factors  determine  crop 
yields  more  often  than  do°s  mere 
plant  food.  Proper  irrigation  and 
drainage  where  necessary  are  the 
remedies  for  taese  troubles. 

Summarizing  tnese  ideas:  The 
Utah  farmer  who  is  anxious  to  main- 
tain a  high  degree  of  productivity  in 
his  soil  will  carefully  care  for  all  man- 
ure and  wastes;  he  will  rotate  his 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


The  Annual  Automobile  Show  will  he  held  this  year  at  the  Bonneville 
Pavilion,  Salt  Lake  City.  The  exhibit  will  open  Monday  evening, 
February  25th.    More  than  half  of  all  the  autos  sold  are  purchased 

by  farmers. 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer,  by  R.  S.  Miller. 


At  one  tine  the  automobile  was 
looked  upon  as  a  luxury  but  not  so 
today — it  is  a  necessity,  a  help  for 
every  farmer. 

Like  all  other  important  inventions 
the  automobile  has  been  the  object  of 
much  interest;  but  perhaps  no  other 
invention  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion or  appealed  to  so  many  people. 
'Tis  true  the  inventions  and  develop- 
ments in  the  modes  of  travel  have 
been  many  and  great.  The  steamboat, 
the  steam  railway,  and  the  electric 
railway  have  all  been  factors  in  devel- 
oping both  passenger  and  freight 
traffic,  but  the  automobile  and  auto 
truck,  furnishing  a  service  which  noth- 
ing else  can  supply,  has  many  advan- 
tages over  these.  It  is  not  limited  to 
certain  water-ways  or  cross  country 
routes,  but  with  an  average  highway 
its  uses  are  innumerable. 

The  automobile  seems  to  be  very 
well  suited  for  the  farm,  for  here  it 
can  be  used  for  pleasure  as  well  as 
for  profit.  The  long  and  often  hot  trips 
to  town  or  city  with  the  weekly  farm 
produce  are  turned  to  pleasant  even- 
ing drives  with  the  auto.  The  long 
delays  in  harvest  time  sometimes 
caused  by  a  breakdown  in  the  mach- 
inery, are  done  away  with  by  a  quick 
trip  to  the  repair  shop  in  the  auto- 
mobile. It  also  comes  in  handy  in 
marketing  the  small  fruit  or  even 
truck.  Likewise,,  it  affords  a  quick 
conveyance  for  tne  physician  or  veter- 
inarian. Friends  and  relatives,  liv- 
ing too  far  distant  to  reach  with  horse 
and  buggy,  are  brought  into  closer 
contact  with  the  aid  of  the  auto.  At- 
tendance of  the  farmer  and  his  family 
at  the  entertainments,  churches,  lec- 
tures and  social  gatherings  is  a  rule 
rather  than  an  exception  and  his 
views  of  li,fe  in  general  are  broaden- 
ed. 

We  have  used  an  automobile  on  our 
farm  for  four  years  and  we  find  it 
very  useful  as  well  as  a  great  plea- 
sure. We  have  not  used  a  truck  car 
for  carrying  loads  but  a  large  car 
carrying  six  passengers,  with  plenty 
of  room  for  considerable  other  things 
besides.  We  frequently  take  two 
crates  of  eggs,  jars  of  butter,  etc.,  to 
a  city  twenty-five  miles  distant,  be- 
cause the  city  is  large  and  affords  bet- 
ter opportunities  to  dispose  of  pro- 
duce. We  can  make  the  run  in  about 
an  hour,  and  get  back  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  If  one  has  customers 
for  produce,  the  dispensing  is  quickly 
done,  and  the  errands  will  be  accom- 
plished in  less  time  than  it  would 
take  to  drive  to  a  nearer  town  one- 
third  the  distance  away.  Hence,  time 
is  saved  and  a  general  good  farm 
holiday  is  the  result  of  the  inspiriting 
ride  over  V,  good  roads  which  we 
take  for  this  trip. 

The  trip  to  town  that  used  to  wear 
the  women  f^lks  to  a  frazzle,  is  now 
taken  with  exhilaration  instead  of 
fatigue,  and  that  is  really  no  small 
thing  in  favor  of  the  farm  automobile. 

Again",  if  repairs  are  wanted,  it 
takes  but  a  short  time  to  get  them, 
and  the  telepno^e,  in  conjunction  with 


the  "automobile,  saves  many  hours  of 
precious  time,  as  well  as  hours  of 
lost  labor.  If  a  threshing  machine 
breaks  down,  the  telephone  will  let 
us  know  at  once  where  the  repairs 
can  be  had  and  when,  and  then  the 
run  for  said  repairs  can  be  made  with- 
out loss  of  time,  whereas,  under  the 
old  regime  without  a  'phone,  long 
trips  were  necessitated,  often  futile  in 
the  end,  and  a  second  or  third  trip 
would  be  needed  to  some  other  point 
where  the  suppnes  could  be  secured. 

Besides  these  reasons,  there  is  the 
superior  facilities  for  social  functions 
which  an  automobile  brings  forward. 
The  lecture,  the  play,  tne  concert,  that 
seemed  too  far  away  when  the  trip 
must  be  taken  with  even  a  span  of 
good  horses  can  be  taken  with  the  au- 
tomobile after  the  evening  chores  are 
done,  and  the  trip  home  will  consume 
so  little  time,  the  family  can  get  to 
rest  in  very  reasonable  time.  They 
will  be  rested,  refreshed,  helped  and 
strengthened  by  this  contact  with  out- 
side things.  The  list  of  acquaintances 
broadens,  and  the  general  satisfaction 
and  comfort  in  life,  especially  farm 
life  increases.  The  boy  and  the  girl 
on  the  farm  with  an  automobile,  do 
not  want  to  leave  for  other  fields,  and 
if  they  do,  they  soon  learn  the  greater 
comfort,  happiness  and  satisfaction  to 
be  found  right  at  home. 

Even  the  neighbors  and  the  hired 
men  are  helped  by  the  automobiles. 
We  have  aimed  always  to  offer  a  seat 
to  anyone  providing  it  was  not  needed 
for  home  consumption,  as  you  might 
say.  And  the  hired  man  who  knows 
he  will  be  taken  along,  if  he  gets 
himself  ready  in  time,  is  not  going  to 
lag  in  his  evening  chores,  in  fact,  a 
good  feeling  ensues  between  employer 
and  employee.  Not  that  we  should 
recommend  letting  the  hired  man  run 
an  expensive  car,  but  when  there  is 
room  to  spare,  he  certainly  should  be 
given  a  seat,  providing  the  run  is  in 
the  evening  or  off  time  of  work. 

Some  things  pay,  even  when  the  ac- 
tual receipts  of  profit  cannot  be  count- 
ed in  dollars  and  cents.  With  the  au- 
tomobile on  the  farm  we  think  this 
can  be  counted  in  both  ways.  It  is 
profitable  for  money  ways  and  it  is 
profitable  for  satisfaction  and  ad- 
vancement. The  broader  life  for  all 
concerned  is  something  to  be  consider- 
ed for  it  is  not  all  of  life  to  exist,  or 
to  make  money.  Life  is  life,  and  we 
are  living  just  as  much  today  as  we 
will  be  next  year  or  any  time  to  come. 
Live  in  the  present  and  take  the  good, 
the  joy,  the  happiness  of  life  today, 
because  when  you  get  ready  to  retire 
and  have  a  good  time,  why,  something 
else  may  happen,  you  know. 

The  illiterate  farmer  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  while  future  presidents 
probably  do  not  live  on  every  farm, 
some  of  the  farms  may  be,  even  now 
nourishing  him,  teaching  him,  bring- 
ing him  into  a  broad,  beautiful,  clean 
life.  And  the  automobile  helps  in- 
calculably in  the  educating,  opening, 
and  enlarging  the  farm  people  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


lnereisii{  Efficiency 
of  (he  Dairy  Ccw 

J.  E.  Dorman,  Western  Dairy  Division. 

These  are  *he  days  of  efficiency  and 
conservation.  The  man,  no  matter 
what  his  occupation,  who  does  not 
manage  his  business  In  an  efficient 
manner  will  find  profits  diminishing 
and  finally  he  will  be  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  competition  of  more 
progressive  business  men.  This  is 
true  concerning  the  dairy  situation 
today. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  dairy 
business  so  vita»  to  the  industry  as  the 
producing  end  of  it.  The  industry 
begins  with  the  cow  and  upon  her 
management  depends  all  other  branch 
es  and  governs  to  a  large  extent  what 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dairy  products  and  their 
distribution.  The  consumer  pays  the 
bills  and  often  is  paying  for  ineffici- 
ency and  )  ismanagement  on  the 
dairy  farm. 

There  never  was  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  when  the  dairy 
business  was  more  important  than 
now.  Dairy  products  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  A  greater  demand  has  been 
cr  -ted  at  home  and  abroad  which  has 
increased  the  price  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  in  some  sections.  But  the 
high  prices  of  feed  has  offset  une  mar- 
gin of  profit  to  tne  producer  to  a  large 
extent  and  it  is  necessary  for  those 
wno  are  in  th  i  producing  end  of  it 
to  make  every  effort  to  keep  the  cost 
of  production  clown  to  a  minimum. 
The  question  before  the  public  today 
is:  What  is  the  cost  of  producing 
milk?  This  question  is  being  con- 
sidered by  men  in  the  office  of  the 
Food  Administration,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  almost  every 
college  professor,  the  men  who  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry and  almost  every  person  in 
America,  because  every  one  is  con- 
sumer more  or  less  of  dairy  products. 

Every  person  financially  or  official- 
ly connected  --ith  the  industry  has 
had  a  turn  at  figuring  on  the  cost, 
and  it  would  be  amusing,  were  it  not 
so  pathetic  to  witness  the  attempts  to 
arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions. 
No  systematic  effort  has  been  made. 
Each  has  had  a  system  of  his  own 
and  of  course  the  results  differ.  Some 
include  feed  and  labor;  while  others 
figure  in  the  overhead,  everything  in- 
cluding a  summer  vacation,  while  still 
others  forget  the  feed.  Reports  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  show  a 
price  ranging  from  $2.42  to  $6.u0  per 
hundred  pounds  of  milk. 

The  producers  themselves  have  had 
little  to  say.  They  seem  inclined  to 
let  others  figure  and  if  the  prices  of- 
fered do  not  seem  to  hold  a  profit, 
they  dispose  of  their  herds.  Consider- 
ing the  number  of  dairy  herds  in  the 
United  States,  comparatively  few  good 
cows  have  been  slaughtered.  Yet 
many  have  been  transferred  from  one 
farm  to  another,  and  have  had  little 
effect  on  the  production.  To  those 
who  have  made  a  study  of  present 
conditions  and  look  forward  to  future 
prospects,  there  never  was  a  better 
(Continued  on  pag«  7) 
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THE  UTAH  PARMER 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    23,  1918 


COME  TO  THE  SALT  LAKE  AUTO  SHOW  FEBRUARY  25  TO  MARCH  2. 


What  1918  Paige  Service 

Will  Mean  to  Every  Paige  Owner 

In  This  Territory 


The  Famous  "Yellow  Streak'"  Service  Car 

The  Paige  Motor  Sales  Co.  of  Utah  inaugurated  the  famous  " Yellow  Streak"  service  last  fall  to  the  great 
pleasure  of  Paige  owners  in  the  territory  which  comprises — Utah,  Eastern  Nevada  and  South  Western 
Wyoming. 

The  "  Yellow  Streak"  has  been  all  over  this  territory  and  has  called  upon  every  Paige  owner.  If  the  owners 
car  was  in  need  of  adjustment  or  repair,  the  expert  mechanic,  Mr.  Ben  Burrous  in  charge  made  the  neces- 
sary adjustment  or  repairs.  His  expert  services  and  advice  cost  the  owner  absolutely  nothing.  We  do  not 
wait  for  the  service  call,  we  forstall  it.  We  will  have  the  "Yellow  Streak"  in  continuous  service  during 
1918.    You  can't  beat  this  service. 


THE  RELIABILITY  OF  PAIGE  CARS  IS  EVIDENCED  BY  THE  CLASS  OF  DEALERS 

REPRESENTING  THIS  LINE 


DISTRIBUTORS  AFFECTED  BY  THIS  SUPERIOR  PAIGE  SERVICE 


Logan  Sales  &  Service  Co. 
Logan,  Utah. 
W.  H.  Barnard 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 
Paige  Motor  Sales  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Mack  B.  Crome 
Bountiful,  Utah. 

W.  H.  Vowles 

Tooele,  Utah. 

Walter  Evans 
Park  City,  Utah. 

Pape  Garage 
Evanston,  Wyoming. 


Booth  Mercantile  Co. 
Midvale,  Utah. 
W.  A.  Hines 
Provo,  Utah. 
Helper  Garage 
Helper,  Utah. 
Preston  &  Williams 
Ely,  Nevada. 


Auto  Lodge 
Myton,  Utah. 
Christ  en  sen  Bros. 
Richfield,  Utah. 
Sargent  &  Cherrington 
Panquitch,  Utah. 


PAIGE  MOTOR  SALES  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  SALT  LAKE  AUTO  SHOW 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY  23, 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 
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The  Auto  and  Farm  Success 

To  the  City  Folks,  the  Auto  Is  Chiefly  a  Pleasure  Car— To  the  Rural  Folk6, 
the  Auto  is  Primarily  a  Business  Car. 

John  R.  Peterson. 


Already  thousands  of  farmers  all 
over  the  country  own  and  use  these 
modern  machines  of  easy  and  rapid 
transportation,  both  for  business  and 
pleasure.  They  will  soon  be  as  com- 
mon on  the  farm  as  are  now  the  sew- 
ing machine  and  the  self-binding  har- 
vester. In  coming  years  the  progres- 
sive man  will  think  it  as  impossible 
to  get  along  without  one  as  he  does 
now  of  a  team  and  wagon. 

The  automobile  for  general  road 
use,  as  well  as  for  some  other  pur- 
poses, has  been  fully  tested  and  has 
been  found  highly  efficient  in  every 
way.  The  experimental  age  of  the 
machine  has  passed.  Machines  turned' 
out  now  are  of  the  finest  workman- 
ship, and  they  are  constructed  on  such 
simple  mechanical  principles  that  a 
woman  or  girl  can  operate  them  with 
ease  and  safety,  and  a  boy  can  re- 
pair them.  They  are  also  now  cheap, 
compared  with  the  material  used  in 
their  construction  and  the  high  serv- 
ice possible  to  be  derived  from  them. 

The  one  great  advantage  of  the 
automobile  to  the  farmer,  or  other 
man,  is  that  the  machine  consumes 
no  food  or  fuel  when  not  in  use,  as 
does  a  horse  or  team.  The  horse  must 
be  fed  morning,  night  and  noon  to  fill 
him  with  energy  for  doing  work.  The 
automobile  consumes  fuel  only  when 
in  actual  use,  and  it  never  injures  it- 
self on  a  pasture  fence,  neither  does 
it  get  sick  and  require  the  services  of 
a  veterinarian.   You  never  have  to  sit 


A  War -Time 
Economy 

Uncle  Sam  has  asked  that 
we  use  oil  on  our  shoes  instead 
of  blacking  because  shoe  oil 
preserves  them  and  thereby 
conserves  leather. 

DUCK-BACK 
Shoe  Oil 

is  easily  applied  to  shoes,  and 
gives  them  a  good  appearance. 
Makes  the  leather  soft  and  the 
shoes  more  comfortable.  Water- 
proof the  family's  shoes  with 
Duck  Back  Shoe  Oil. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  th»  fanners*  bf?  question!. 
How  can  I  frrow  crops  with  less 
expense?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ins;  potatoes?  How  mako  high 
priced  seed  (jofarthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
«•  Dejt  oss  of  hiifh  priced  seed. 
Means  15  to  $S0  e*  tra  profi  t  per  acre, 
fcvery  seed  piece  In  its  place 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
baahela  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
•paeftw.  We  make 
afnll  lino  of  potato 
machinery.  Send! 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double. 

BatemanM'(,gCo.,Box  83 B,GrenbcB, N.J/ 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


up  with  it  at  night  and  give  it  medi- 
cine. 

Most  of  the  hauling  and  pleasure 
driving  on  the  farm  and  in  the  coun- 
try is  done  in  the  summer  and  other 
months  when  the  weather  is  warm 
and  the  roads  good.  Roads  are  driest 
and  smoothest  wnen  the  sun  shines 
most.  But  this  is  a  time  when  a  team 
or  a  single  buggy  uorse  can  stand  the 
least  exertion.  To  drive  a  team  fast 
when  the  weather  is  warm  means  loss 
of  flesh  to  the  horses  and  danger  of 
physical  injury.  An  over  heated  horse 
is  a  ruined  horse.  We  must  go  slow 
with  a  team  at  most  times  when  we 
shoud  wisn  to  go  fastest,  and  when 
all  conditions  but  the  horses  or  fa- 
vorable for  fast  driving.  If  we  could 
drive  fast  on  a  hot  day,  the  wind 
produced  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
carriage  would  cool  us  and  make  the 
journey  pleasant. 

"Time  is  money,"  has  been  well 
said.  The  farmer  with  an  automobile 
can  save  time,  and  hence  is  in  a  better 
position  to  save  and  make  money,  in 
many  cases  even  enough  to  soon  pay 
for  the  machine. 

The  time  of  the  busy  and  progres- 
sive farmer  is  valuable.  In  the  busy 
seasons — and  all  seasons  are  busy 
these  prosperous  times — the  farmer  is 
losing  many  dollars  every  day  he  is 
absent  from  his  farm.  If  he  owns  an 
automobile  and  can  make  a  trip,  per- 
haps in  the  evening  or  when  the  team 
is  eating  and  resting  at  noon,  in  an 
hour  or  two  that  would  require  all 
day  with  a  team  or  horse  and  buggy 
he  is  saving  enough  money  to  pay 
,for  a  good  machine,  besides  deriving 
much  pleasure  in  fast  driving  and 
"getting  things  done  on  time." 

With  a  good  auto  the  farmer  and 
his  wife  can  travel  far  and  wide  with 
ease  and  comfort  at  small  expense, 
securing  enough  diversion,  recreation 
and  rest  to  make  them  look  and  act 
like  the  real  "young  folks."  This  is 
not  sentiment,  nor  theory,  but  solid 
facts  worth  knowing.  You  are  bound 
to  feel  young  and  be  young  if  you  ride 
in  an  automobile  every  day  or  two 
through  the  seasons,  driving  the 
machine  yourself. 

But  the  automobile  has  become  an 
intensely  practical  macnine  on  the 
farm  for  hauling  fresh  products  to 
market.  Hauling  milk  to  the  market 
during  the  busy  seasons  means  much 
loss  in  the  planting,  cultivation  and 
harvesting  of  crops.  As  a  rule  nearly 
half  a  day  is  consumed  in  the  trip, 
while  an  automobile  the  trip  could  be 
made  in  about  an  hour.  The  wife  or 
one  of  the  older  girls  can  make  the  de- 
livery while  the  hufband  and  other 
help  are  running  plows  or  cultivators 
in  the  field. 

The  automobile  can  be  used  for 
hauling  a  variety  of  farm  products 
and  things  to  be  used  on  the  farm. 
The  machines  are  very  strong  and 
will  carry  heavy  loads  with  almost  as 
great  ease  and  swiftness  as  they  carry 
lighter  loads.  You  can  load  them 
high  with  grain  bags  or  crates  of  pigs 
or  poultry,  and  they  will  move  eff  with 
the  load  as  smoothly  and  lightly  as 
though  they  carried  only  a  few  human 
passengers. 

Often  on  tne  farm  you  wish  to  make 
a  train  at  some  time  of  the  day.  With 
one  of  these  easy  and  fast  running 
machines  you  can  get  your  train  on 
time,  and  make  the  trip  almost,  while 
you  would  be  hitching  up  to  the  buggy 
or  wagon.  If  the  auto  is  left  in  town 
till  you  return,  it  consumes  no  feed, 
and  you  have  no  livery  bills  to  pay,  as 
with  horses.  The  machine  does  not 
mnd  the  cold,  and  much  less  the  heat. 
It  will  stand  without  watering  for  a 
week  without  injury. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when  all 
classes  of  people  will  own  and  use 
automobiles,  'me  farmer  is  one  of 
this  class.  The  coming  of  automo- 
biles means  very  much  to  all  farmers. 
When  all  farmers  have  the  machines, 
as  is  sure  to  come,  tnen  farm  horses 
will  no  longer  be  afraid  of  them.  They 


The  Handy  Farm  Truck 

There  are  a  suprisingly  large  number  of  things  the  Buick 
Light  Delivery  with  its  1,000  pounds  capacity  can  do  for 
you  around  the  farm. 

You  want  to  run  into  town  for  supplies,  or  to  take  a  broken 
piece  of  machinery  to  get  fixed  or  perhaps  a  pig  or  a  calf 
to  the  butcher.  You  don't  want  to  use  your  passenger  car 
for  this  sort  of  thing  and  a  wagon  is  too  slow.  What's 
the  answer?..  A  Buick  Light  Delivery  Truck. 

On  the  farm  itself — carrying  implements,  grain  or  light 
loads  of  hay  from  one  place  to  another  or  hauling  small 
loads  of  produce  to  the  city  your  Buick  Light  Delivery  is 
just  the  thing.  It  will  do  all  these  things  much  cheaper 
than  horses,  for  its  initial  cost  is  low — $895  Salt  Lake — 
and  you  never  have  to  feed  it  except  when  it's  working. 
Its  upkeep  is  exceedingly  economical  for  its  a  Buick — 
made  for  the  roughest  usage. 

See  the  Buick  Light  Delivery  Truck  in  our  section  when 
you  visit  the  Automobile  show.  It  will  give  us  a  chance 
to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Randall-Dodd  Auto  Co. 


53  West  Fourth  South 


Salt  Lake  City 


FOND  du  LAC  TRACTOR 


ATTACHMENT 


Made  to  fit  on  a  Ford  car  or  on  any  pleasure  car.  Costs  50%  less 
than  a  good  complete  tractor  engine.  Can  be  operated  where  a 
tractor  or  horses  cannot  go  and  has  very  small  gasoline  consumption. 
Easy  to  move,  always  ready  to  work  at  full  capacity,  makes  farm 
work  easy.  Will  pull  12  to  14  inch  mold  board  plows  2  to  2%  miles 
per  hour.  Will  disc  25  acres  per  day,  will  pull  6000  pounds  loaded 
wagon  on  ordinary  road. 

The  greatest  labor  saver  to  the  farmer. 

VERY  CHEAP— VERY  LOW  UPKEEP. 
For  further  particulars  address 
Distributors 

STEWART-YOUNG  CO.,  Inc. 

375  So.  W.  Temple  St   Salt  Lake  City 


will  pass  one  on  the  road  without  un- 
due notice. 

 o  

Give  the  suckling  a  good  start.  It 
never  pays  to  stint  any  kind  of  farm 


animals;  especially  is  such  a  course 
damaging  when  applied  to  the  voting 
things.  A  thrifty,  good  paying  ani 
mal  is  one  that  is  kept  growing  from 
birth  until  it  leaves  the  farm. 
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POULTRY 


RATION   FOR   LAYING  HENS 

Standard  War  Poultry  Ration 
adopted  by  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey  and  New  York. 

The  Government  has  recently  issued 
a  regulation  prohibiting  the  use  of 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  any  grade 
of  wheat  in  rations  for  feeding  poul- 
try. To  meet  this  requirement  and 
at  the  same  time  observe  the  funda- 
mentals for  poultry  rations,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Poultry  Depart- 
ments of  several  eastern  colleges 
adopted  the  following  ration: 

Grain:  500  lbs.  or  corn,  with  a 
variation  of  400-600  lbs.,  100  lbs  feed 
wheat,  with  variation,  200  lbs. 
barley,  with  variation  of  100-399  lbs., 
200  lbs  heavy  oats,  with  variation  of 
100-300  lbs. 

The  scratch  grain  to  contain  not 
less  than  10  per  cent. 

Protein,  68  per  cent  Carbohydrates 
and  4  per  cent  fat,  and  not  more  than 

5  per  cent  fiber. 

Mash:  100  lbs.  wheat  bran,  100 
lbs.  wheat  middlings,  100  lbs.  corn 
meal,  corn  feed  meal  or  hominy,  100 
lbs.  gluten  feed,  100  lbs.  ground  heavy 
oats,  100  lbs.  meat  scrap. 

The  mash  must  contain  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  protein,  58  per  cent 
Carbohydrates  and  5  per  cent  fat  and 
not  more  than  7  per  cent  fiber. 

Meat  scrap  should  be  fed  as  long 
as  it  is  obtainable  or  skim  milk  or 
buttermilk  used  as  a  substitute. 
Feeding  Methods  and  Practice. 

Amount:  Feed  according  to  the 
appetite  of  the  birds;  no  definite  rule 
can  be  given.  Feed  scantily  of  grain 
in  the  morning  and  give  all  the  grain 
they  will  eat  in  the  afternoon  in  time 
to  find  it  before  dark.  There  should' 
be  no  grain  in  the  litter  at  noon; 
when  found,  it  indicates  feeding  too 
much  in  the  morning. 

The  mash  is  fed  dry  in  hoppers 
open  all  day. 

In  general,  feed  by  weight  about 
equal  parts  of  grain  and  mash. 

Litter:  Induce  exercise  by  feeding 
all  grain  in  dry,  clean,  straw  litter, 

6  to  8  incnes  deep.  The  common 
straws,  in  their  order  of  desirability, 
are  wheat,  oat,  barley,  rye  and  buck- 
wheat; shredded  or  cut  corn  stalks, 
shavings  or  leaves  may  be  used 
where  straw  is  not  available.  All  feed 
and  litter  should  be  strictly  sweet, 
clean  and  free  from  mustiness,  mold 
or  decay,  Serious  losses  frequently 
occur  from  these  sources  due  to  the 
ppores  which  may  develop  into  fungus 
molds  in  the  lungs  or  intestines. 

Green  Feed:  A.,  green,  range,  of 
alfalfa,  clover  or  grass  furnishes  the 
ideal  condition.  When  these  are  not 
available  it  is  necessary  to  give  the 
birds  some  kind  of  succulent  food. 
Mangel  beets,  cabbage,  sprouted  oats 
or  green  clover  are  usually  consider- 
ed the  best  green  feeds.  I,f  these  are 
not  obtainable,  apples  and  potatoes 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ration. 
Feed  at  noon  in  such  amounts  as  the 
birds  will  clean  up  before  night.  This 
will  require  about  25  to  30  pounds 
per  week  for  100  hens.  Decayed  or 
frozen  feeds  should  not  be  used  as 
they  are  a  .common  source  of  dlges 
tive  disorders. 

Grit  and  Oyster  Shell:    Hard,  sharp 


— Itcrets  inyourdltches 
—then  grass  grows  and 
refuse  piles  tip — and 
then  your  ditch  Is  bard 
to  clean  with  plow  and 
ehovel.  Tbe  job  la  cosy  witb 

o^h.to4ft!'<£c'p!  DITCHER  AND  GRADER 

FINK  FOR  GRADING,  TERRACING  AND  DYKING 

Does  tho  work  of  SO  men  and  does  a  better 
job.  Is  simple,  practical  and  efficient.  No 
wheels  or  (rears.  No  repair  bills.  Fully 
Illustrated  catalog  with  prlceB  and  list  of  users 
near  you  free,   write  for  It  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO. 
MTTWasM  Btraat  D*nv«r,  Colorado 


grit  is  necessary  for  grinding  feed; 
oyster  shell  to  supply  lime  for  egg 
shells.  Neither  will  replace  the 
other. 

Water:  1  dozen  eggs  contains 
about  1  pint  of  water.  Clean,  fresh, 
pure  water  should  be  kept  constantly 
before  the  bens  and  should  be  renew- 
ed at  least  once  daily. 

Moist  Mash:  Recommended  oniy 
to  hasten  the  development  of  late 
hatched  pullets  or  to  help  in  keeping 
up  egg  production  of  hens  in  late 
summer,  especially  those  hens  which 
are  not  to  be  used  for  breeders  the 
following  spring.  . 

Breeds:  Tnis  ration  is  recommend- 
ed for  all  breeds  but  it  is  to  be  varied 
as  to  the  method  of  feeding.  In  the 
case  of  heavier  varieties,  feed  more 
scantily  of  grain  in  the  morning  and 
so  encourage  exercise. 
Substitutes  and  Additions:  All  sub- 
stitutions or  changes  in  the  ration 
should  be  made  gradually. 

Shrunken  or  feed  wheat  is  recom- 
mended in  place  of  milling  wheat  be- 
cause the  latter  is  needed  for  human 
consumption.  In  nutrient  value,  feed 
wheat  is  between  milling  wheat  and 
wheat  screenings. 

Wheat  screenings  are  often  loaded 
with  weed  seeds  and  dirt,  but  good 
screenings  may  be  used  if  the  price 
is  low  enough. 

Mustiness  in  feed  wheat,  wheat 
screenings  or  any  feed  may  be  detect- 
ed by  taste  or  odor.  The  order  is 
made  more  apparent  by  the  appli- 
cation of  moist  heat.  Hold  the  sample 
in  the  closed  hand  for  a  few  minutes 
or  pour  hot  water  on  the  sample. 
Musty  fqeds  are  dangerous.  (See 
Litter). 

Buttermilk  or  skimmed  milk  may 
be  used  in  place  of  meat  scrap,  al- 
lowing about  12  to  14  quarts  per  100 
hens  per  day. 

Green  cut  bone  is  a  very  stimulat- 
ing feed  and  should  be  used  with 
care.  It  is  not  safe  to  feed  unless  it 
is  fresh.  If  fed  in  amounts  of  about 
one-half  ounce  per  hen  per  day,  it 
may  be  used  to  replace  half  of  the 
meat  scrap. 

Clover  chaff,  either  dry  or  steamed, 
is  relished  by  the  hens  and  may  be 
advantageously  used  to  add  variety  to 
the  ration. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


MORE    WHEAT  NEEDED 

(Continued  from  page  2) 
and  seed  put  to  a  safe  distance  in  the 
moist  ground,  at  rate  of  4  to  6  pecks 
per  acre,  according  to  conditions  of 
seed  bed. 

A  most  important  item,  too  fre- 
quently overlooked  is  a  well  compack- 
ed  seed  bed.  By  this  we  do  not  mean 
a  hard  surface,  but  a  soil  that  is  re- 
packed the  entire  way  to  the  bottom 
of  the  plow  furrow.  The  best  insur- 
ance we  can  have  of  a  successful  crop 
is  a  good,  wellprepared  and  compact- 
ed seed  bed,  extending  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plow  furrow  to  within  1% 
to  2  inches  of  tue  surface.  Modern 
implements  do  this  for  us.  Most  im- 
plement bouses  have  for  sale  Culti- 
packers  or  Mulcher-packers — a  com- 
pratively  new  implement — for  improv- 
ing the  seed  bed,  especially  on  spring 
plowed  lands.  The  practice  of  going 
over  the  land  just  after  seeding  would 
give  the  seed  better  germination  and 
increase  the  yields.  The  writer  has 
seen  enough  demonstrations  of  this 
to  warrant  this  advice.  If  every  acre 
of  spring  planted  wheat  were  so  treat- 
ed we  would  make  <"or  a  safer  crop  and 
add  to  the  nation's  needs  at  this 
critical  time. 

Our  nation  expects  that  every 
farmer  will  do  (not  his  "bit,"  but)  his 
best.  Let  ■  -  growers  of  wheat 
answer  tho.  call  and  do  their  utmost 
to  meet  the  nation's  needs. 

 '■ — o-  

That  we  have  the  physical  resources 
to  win  this  war,  if  they  are  properly 
conserved,  I  entertain  no  doubt;  that 
we  have  these  In  larger  measure  than 
any  other  nation  i  .  the  vorld  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge. — Secretary 
Houston. 


You  May  Not  Have  a  Son  to  Send  to  the  Front 

but  your  neighbors  sons  have  gone;  and  man  power  will  be 
scarce  this  year.     The  Gas  Tractor  will  help  fill  the  gap. 


E.  B.  12  20  H.  P.  TRACTOR 

will  handle  3-14  inch  mouldboard  bottoms,  or  four  Discs.  A 

24  inch  Thresher  with  Blower  and  Self  Feeder. 
12  Years  Experience  back  of  this  Tractor. 

4  Cylinders. 

3  Speeds  Forward  1  Reverse. 

8  Hyatt  Heavy  Duty  Roller  Bearing. 

All  Transmission  gears  are  cut  steel  and  run  in  a  bath  of  Oil. 

Auto  Type  Steer. 

Spur  Gears  and  Pinions  are  reversible. 

Call  or  write  for  further  information. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Distributors. 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
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BUILD  THEM  OUT 

\<cm  can.  do  it  if  you. 

USE-  CONCRETE  FOR 
FOUNDATIONS.  WALLS 
AND  FLOORS.  for- 

No  Rat  Can  Gnaw  Through  Concrete. 

When  you  have  built  foundations, 
walls  and  floors  of  concrete,  you 
have  gone^.a.  groat  way,  toward 
preventing  waste,  filth,  disease!  fire. 
\bi..  have/also  built  for  permanence. 

Ask  /or  your  /fee  copy  of  Bulletins  /37and '/4f-/. 

ROUT  THE  RAT 
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PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


Atlanta                Kansas  City  Pittsburgh 
CiiU-arto            '  Milwaukee           Son  Lake  City 
Dallas                    Minneapolis  SnnVrnnclKo 
Denver              '■■  Now  York  .Seattle 
Indianapolis         Parkorsbnrfl          Washington,  DC. 
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DAIRYING 


DISC 


INCREASING  THE  EFFICIENCY 

OF  THE  DAIRY  COW 

(Conlu  ued  from  pare  3) 
time  to  stock  up  on  good  dairy  cows. 
War  in  Europe  has  reduced  the  live- 
stock in  the  entire  world  to  the 
amount  of  28,000,000  head  since  1914, 
and  they  are  now  being  slaughtered 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  month. 
Even  though  war  were  concluded  this 
year  it  means  uat  America  must  re- 
stock Europe  with  dairy  cows  and 
furnish  dairy  products  for  some  time 
to  come.  Do  you  realize  what  effect 
this  will  have  in  Peace  time  on  prices 
of  dairy  cows? 

The  high  prices  of  grain  must 
necessarily  demand  efficiency  in  feed- 
ing. It  means  culling  out  low  pro- 
ducers. It  means  grading  up  the  herds 
to  higher  production.  Low  producers 
can  not  make  a  profit  on  high  priced 
feeds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
access  to  thousands  of  production  re- 
cords and  this  is  some  of  the  results 
of  their  tabulations.  - 

Cows  that  produce  150  pounds  of 
butterfat  return  an  income  over  feed 
of  $18.00  per  year.  Cows  that  pro- 
duce 300  pounds  "of  butterfat  return 
an  income  over  feed  of  $56.00;  while 
cows  that  produce  450  pounds  of  but- 
terfat return  an  income  over  feed  of 
$10S.00.  or  as  production  doubles,  in- 
come over  feed  increases  three  times 
and  as  production  trebles,  income 
over  feed  increases  six  times. 

Many  dairymen  realize  that  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
average  production  of  their  herd,  but 
either  from  the  lack  of  knowledge  or 
leadership  the  proper  steps  are  not 
taken.  Dairymen  are  too  impatient, 
they  look  for  immediate  results  and 
are  not  content  to  wait  perhaps 
several  years  before  seeing  improve- 
ment. But  it  can  be  done  by  feeding 
and  breeding  and  is  being  done  by 
many  dairymen  today. 

The  following  table  will  show  what 
one  dairy  has  done  in  four  years  in 
this  direction,  by  weeding  out  low 
producers  and  more  intelligent  feed- 
Average  Average  Income 
Milk  Fat  Feed  Over 
Tear     Yield      Yield        Cost  Feed 

1912  5665       208       $43.77  $22.12 

1913  7060       252        33.28  53.96 

1914  9679       340        46.12  72.22 

1915  9532       350        52.28  74.38 
This  man  was  a  member  of  a  cow 

testing  association  and  not  only  ob- 
tained a  record  of  the  cows  in  his  herd, 
but  spent  considerable  time  in  look- 
ing over  the  records  and  the  cows. 
The  records,  without  making  use  of 
the  information  they  contain  are  of 
little  value,  but  dairymen  must  have 
records  for  tne  basis  of  systematic  im- 
provement. 

In  almost  any  herd,  increased  pro- 
duction can  be  made  through  a  study 
<*f  feeding.  Under  present  conditions, 
the  feeding  of  silage  will  give  aston- 
ishing results.  In  North  Pnkota  the 
Experiment  Station  found  that-  whore 
dairv'men  were  feeding  silage  the  cost 
of  producine  butterfat  was  11  cents 
a  pound,  while  on  farms  wherq  no  sil- 
age was  fed,  thj  cost  was  20  cents. 
This  difference,  even  in  a  small  herd, 
would  mean  many  dollars  each  year. 

Mb  feeding  and  culling  almost  im- 
mediate results  can  be  obtnined,  but 
there  is  a  limit  to  such  improvements 

k  and  the  solution  of  the  real  problem 

"must  come  through  breeding.  This  is 
a  difficult  probVm  in  many  sections 
where  good  bulls  are  srnrce  and  prices 
are  hish.  Dairymen  wiu.  small  li^rds 
hesitate  to  pny  $400  or  $500  for  a 
bull;  yet  if  rerl  and  la=.tin~  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  herds  are 
looked  for,  bulls  from  a  lone;  line  of 
high  producers  are  absolutely  neces- 

.  aary.  in  the  matter  of  feeding  and 
culling,  the  methods  bnincc  carried  out 
by  cow  testing  associations  are  effec- 
tive, but  this  reaches  herds  of  not 
U«a  than  12  cows.    In    the  United 


States  there  are  22,000,000  dairy  cowa 
kept  on  about  three  and  a  half  million 
farms,  an  average  of  about  6  cows  per 
farm.  It  is  estimated  that  only  one- 
fourth  of  these  are  in  herds  of  12  cows 
or  over.  That  means  that  after  elimi- 
nating about  two  million  of  one-cow 
dairies,  16,000,000  cows  In  the  United 
States  can  not  be  reached  through  the 
cow  testing  associations  and  some 
other  means  must  he  employed  to  Im- 
prove these  small  herds.  On  July  1, 
1917,  there  were  in  the  United  States, 
459  cow  testing  associations  with  an 
average  of  about  500  cows  per  associ- 
ation, or  229,5o0  cows  on  test,  or  only 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  cows  in  the 
country.  Where  these  iissoclations 
have  been  active  for  one  year  or  more 
the  increased  production  has  been 
very  pronounced  and  the  longer  these 
associations  operate  in  a  given  com- 
munity the  greater  the  benefits. 

The  first  of  November  we  received 
the  records  of  18  associrtions  in  the 
Western  States,  giving  the  production 
of  butterfat  for  tne  preceding  six 
months.  These  associations  have  been 
active  from  one  to  three  years. 

Those  active  for  1  year,  the  aver- 
age monthly  production:  25.7  pounds. 

Those  active  for  2  years,  the  aver- 
age monthly  production:  27.7  pounds. 

Those  active  for  3  years,  the  average 
monthly  production:  30.2  pounds. 

While  this  seems  to  the  dairymen 
as  being  a  slow  process,  it  is  presumed 
that  breeding  for  better  cows  is  con- 
tinued at  the  same  time,  which  will 
have  an  added  influence  within  a  few 
years.  This  movement  has  done  won- 
ders in  some  other  sections  of  the 
country  and  is  considered  a  great 
work.  But  there  is  a  plan  being  work- 
ed out  by  officials  o,f  the  Federal  Dairy 
Division  that  may  prove  of  greater 
benefit,  particularly  to  the  small  dairy- 
men, than  even  the  Cow  Testing 
Associations.  This  is  along  breeding 
lines  and  provides  for  the  community 
ownership  of  bulls. JThis  will  reach  the 
owners  of  small  herds  and  will  not 
call  for  an  investment  greater  than 
the  price  of  the  scrub  bulls  that  are 
to  be  found  in  many  communities. 
One  bull  association  was  organized  last 
year  with  16  members.  Each  had  a 
bull  of  doubtful  quality.  When  the 
association  was  formed  each  man  sold 
his  bull  and  as  prices  of  beef  were 
high,  $1400  was  realized  from  the 
sale.  This  money  was  pooled  and 
four  excellent  bulls  purchased.  The 
(farmers  wer.*  so  located  that  they 
were  divided  into  four  blobks  and  one 
bull  placed  in  each  block.  The  result 
is  that  these  dairymen  have  not  only- 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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BOWL 


The  new  Speed 

Indicator  Bell 

on  the 
new  U.S.  is 
the  simpl- 
est, safest 
and  most 
positive  in 
the  world. 


Try,  then  buy 

the  great  U.  S. 
And  dairy 

troubles 
Will  grow 

less. 

Inquire  of  us. 


T  T^£F^^ -I  M    P  LAN  TS 


|j  Quick  Light, 

Day  or  Night  \J 


•  '  *  all  time  in  borne.     Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electrie  flat  iron> 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
U£  overliouse.   Operating  cost  lov/.    A  corn- 
fort  acd  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Send  for  full  particulars 


Franch  Offices- 


VBRMONT  MACHINE  CO. 

Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      Box  964. 
-Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 


GET  Separator  NOn  ! 


This  great  healing  compound  is  now  u 
men,  farmers  and  herdsmen.  Not  a  sa 
like  anything  you  ever  used.  If  has  i 
penetrating  qualities,  quick  in  action 


Get  My  Free  Sample  Box— Send  Ccupon 


MY  FREE  #  n^»Er 

^  book  /bo^H^'  SLchSK 

\       ^  Sores."  I  keep  horses.  .moles 

\    0   cattle  hogs.  sheep. 


Hull  B>fb  Wire  Wound* 


Just  fill  out  the  coup, 
of  CORONA  WOOL 
COKONA  WOOL  F. 
able  healing  agent  fc 
—it  obligates  you  in 

TKJE  CORONA  Ml 


O.  C< 


KENTON,  OH=0 


.  c  ■•'Ailment  intended  for.. 

Horscshoer's  nunc  

rj  My  name  

^  Address   

%0  R.  F.  D   County  
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Hens  Must  Live  to  Lay 


As  a  part  of  the  nation-wide  drive 
to  increase  the  supply  of  poultry  and 
eggs  this  year,  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration will  endeavor  to  reduce  the 
killing  of  hens  and  pullets  and  asks 
for  the  co-operation  of  the  country  to- 
ward this  goal.  Heavy  market  de- 
mands for  poultry  resulting  from 
meat-saving  'efforts  have  occasioned 
attractive  price  in  practically  all  mar- 
kets. This,  with  the  shortage  of  feed, 
has  tempted  flock  owners  in  many 
localities  practically  to  strip  their 
farms  of  poultry,  even  with  the  heavy 
egg-laying  season  near  at  hand. 

The  order  from  Food  Administration 
prohibits  the  killing  of  hens  or  pul- 
lets for  commercial  purposes  between 
February  11  and  April  .30. 

The  object  of  the  order  protecting 
hens  and  pullets  is  "to  obtain  the 
largest  possible  supply  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  early  spring,  when  the  lay- 
ing season  is  at  its  best.  During  that 
period,  however,  dealers  will  be  per- 
mitted to  buy  and  sell  and  ship  hens 
and  pullets  for  laying  purposes." 

While  the  order  is  the  subject  of 
criticism  in  various  quarters,  the 
dealers  admit  that  it  may  be  theo- 
retically useful  in  preserving  eggs, 
but  it  automatically  suspends  the 
wholesale  business  in  fresh  chickens. 

The  text  ot  the  telegraphed  an- 
nouncement covering  the  order  reads: 

"The  licensee  shall  not,  between 
February  11  and  April  30,  sell,  ship 
or  negotiate  the  sale  of  any  live  or 
freshly  killed  hens  or  pullets,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  shall  not 
prevent  the  purchase,  shipment  or 
sale  between  *  euruf  ^y  il  and  Febru- 
ary 23,  of  bess"or  pullets  which  were 
?itner  killed  or  shipped  prior  to  Feb- 
ruary 11  to  market  for  food  pur- 
poses." 

The  Food  Administration  is  also  re- 


Costs  Less  for 
Bigger  Returns 


Sunripe  Stock  Feed  does  produce 
results,  and  wherever  used,  It 
leaves  no  doubts  as  to  its  real 
economy.   Your  st^ock  will  like 


Stock  Feed 

—a  scientifically  balanced  com- 
pound, consisting  largely'"  of  oats, 
barley,  cotton  seed  meal  and  sugar 
beet  molasses.  Write  for  free 
booklet — "Feeding  for  Results." 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ofld*n,  Utah. 


questing  poultry  eaters  not  to  demand 
hens  or  pullets,  except  cold  storage 
stock,  but  instead  to  demand  roosters, 
cockerels  and  capons. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  average 
yield  of  spring  eggs  according  to  past 
experience  will  be  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  meat  value  of  the  hens  in  the 
country.  ^Furthermolre  the  cost  of 
eggs  produced  in  the  next  three 
months  will  be  comparatively  low  on 
farms  where  poultry  are  permitted 
to  forage  freely. 

Every  hen  which  is  sold  before  the 
first  of  May  represents  a  food  loss  to 
the  nation  of  about  30  eggs.  The 
total  loss  represented  by  the  custom- 
ary selling  of  hens  between  the  first 
of  February  and  the  first  of  May 
amounts  to  150,000,000  eggs. 

This,  far  from  being  a  loss  to  the 
farmer,  is  a  monetary  gain.  Hens 
during  this  period  usually  bring  about 
2c  per  pound  above  the  usual  mar- 
ket price.  On  the  other  hand  wh.; 
eggs  worth  2c  apiece  to  the  farmer,  he 
gets  60c  for  the  eggs  and  he  ultimate- 
ly sells  the  hens,  weighing  an  aver- 
age of.  four  pounds  each  for  approxi- 
mately 2c  per  pound  less  or  8c  and  he 
has  at  least  52c  additional  profit. 

To  us  the  killing  of  hens  just  be- 
fore and  during  the  heavy  spring  lay 
is  a  wasteful  practice — just  as  waste- 
ful as  the  killing  of  fresh  milk  cows 
for  beef — and  we  are  appealing  to  the 
farmers  from  a  patriotic  standpoint 
not  to  sell  these  hens  while  laying 
freely. 

 o — ■  

WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  Feb.     19th— Cattle— Receipts, 

I,  527;  market,  steady  throughout 
week;  choice  steers,  $10.00;  good, 
$8.00@9.00;  feeders,  $7.00@8.00; 
choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00;  fair  to 
good,  $6.00@7.50;  canners,  $4.00@5.00; 
feeder  cows,  $5.00@6.50;  veal  calves, 
$8.00@8.50;  choice  bulls,  $7.00; 
bologna  bulls,  $6.00@6.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,080;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $16.25;  bulk  of  sales, 
$16.25. 

Sheep — No  receipts;  market,  steady; 
lambs,  $14.00@15.00;  ewes,  $9.00@ 
10.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  Feb.  19.— Cattle- 
Receipts,  118;  market  steady.  Choice 
steers,  $9.50@10.50;  good  steers,  $8.50 
@9.50;  fair  steers,  $7.50@:5.25;  choice 
cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $7.50^)8.00; 
fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers.  $7.00@ 
7.50;  cutters,  $4.75  @5. 00;  bologna 
bulls,  $4.50@6.00;  fat  aulls,  $G.25@ 
7.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  none;  market  same 
as  yesterday.  Choice  fat  hogs,  175 
lbs.  to  250  lbs.  $16.25;  mixed  fat  hogs, 
160  lbs.  and  up,  $16.00@16.25. 
Sheep — Receipts,  none;  market  same 
as  yesterday.  Choice  grain-fed  lambs, 
$15.00@15.50;  choice  yearling  wethers, 
$11.50@12.50;  fat    wethers,  $10.50@ 

II.  50;  fat  ewes,  $9.50@10.00. 

Omaha. 

Omaha,  Feb.  19. — Hogs:  Receipts, 
15,000;  market,  5  to  10c  lower;  heavy, 
$16.20@16.00;  mixed,  $16.25@16.40; 
light,  $16.15@16.45;  pigs,  $10.00@15.50; 
bulk  of  sales,  $16.25@16.45. 

Cattle:  Receipts,  7,000;  market 
steady;  native  steers,  $9.00@13.00; 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.00@10.50;  west- 
ern steers,  $8.50@12.00;  Texas  steers, 
$7.50@10.50;  cows  and  heifers,  $7.25 
@9.25;  canners,  $6.50@7.75;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $7.00@11.50;  calves,  $9.00 
@13.00;  bulls,  stags,  $7.50@10.50. 

Sheep:  Receipts,  12,000;  market 
slow,  10c  to  15c  lower;  yearlings, 
$11.50@14.50;  wethers,  $11.00@13.00; 
ewes,  $10.50@11.75;  lambs,  $15.25® 
16.50. 


SCOTCH    OAT  CRACKERS 

These  crackers  are  especially  crisp 
and  good  as  well  as  cheap. 

2  cups  rolled  oats,  %  cup  milk,  y± 
cup  molasses,  1%  tablespoon  fat,  ii 
teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Grind  in  the  food  chopper  or  crush 
the  oats  and  mix  with  the  other  mat- 
erials.   Roll  out  in  a  thin  sheet  and 
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REPUBLIC 

More  than  25,000  Republic  trucks  are  in  use.  Hundreds  of  the 
biggest  truck  users  of  America — concerns  whose  hauling  expense 
is  so  large  that  a  saving  of  even  two  or  three  percent  means  a 
money  saving  of  thousands  of  dollars  a  year — are  using  Republic 

trucks  exclusively. 

These  concerns  have  standardized  with  Republics,  because  their 
own  experience  and  the  experience  of  other  truck  users  has  shown 
that  the  Republic  gives  more  dependable  and  longer  service, 
with  a  smaller  investment  and  lower  operating  cost,  than  any 

other  truck  made. 

Republic  trucks  are  being  used  with  the  same  economical  results 
by  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  both  light  and  heavy 

hauling. 

The  seven  sizes  in  which  the  Republic  is  built,  provide  a  model 
exactly  suited  to  the  use  for  which  you  contemplate  purchasing 
a  truck. 

Investigate  the  Republic  before  you  buy — if  possible  see  our 
exhibit  at  the  Salt  Lake  Automobile  Show  next  week. 

Republic  prices  range  from  $1,031.75  for  the  12Q0  lb.  capacity,  to 
$4,890  for  the  5-ton  truck,  f.  o.  b.  Salt  Lake  and  including  war 

tax. 

Intermountain  Oldsmobile  Co. 


43  WEST  4TH  SOUTH  ST. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Telephone  Was.  4560 


Used  Car  Bargains 

When  you  buy  a  used  car  from  us  you  don't  buy  a  "pig  in  a  poke." 

Every  used  car  on  our  salefloor  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
overhauled  in  our  own  USED  CAR  REPAIR  SHOP— by  expert 
mechanics  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  making  used  cars  run  like 

new. 

Every  car  is  EXACTLY  AS  REPRESENTED.  You  can  depend  upon  it. 

Here  are  three  sample  bargains.     We  have  several  others,  equally 

attractive. 


7-passenger  Buick 

In  perfect  condition. 


New  paint — new  top — good  tires 
family  car.     Price  $700. 


Buick  Roadster 

Thoroughly  overhauled.  Electric  starting  and  lighting. 
Five  tires,  almost  new.     A  big  snap  at  $300. 


A  wonderful 


New  paint. 


5-passenger  Oldsmobile 

New  paint,  top  and  side  curtains.  Motor  in  splendid  condition.  New 
tires  and  one  extra.  Exceptional  power  and  stamina.  Best  buy  in 
Salt  Lake  at  $700. 

If  none  of  these  is  exactly  what  you  want,  ask  us  about  our  other 

used  car  bargains. 

Randall-Dodd  Auto  Co. 


53  WEST  4TH  SOUTH 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


cut  in  squares.  Bake  for  20  minutes  Let  meatless  and  wheatless  be  kick- 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Makes  3  dozen  less  and  whineless.  Let  all  days  to 
crackers.  como  be  soulless  and  spineless. 
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Farmers  Will  Grow 

Increased  Acreage  of  Beets 


There  is  a  splendid  spirit  of  re- 
sponse .from  the  beet  growers  oi  Utah 
and  Idaho  and  other  states,  in  the 
government's  call  for  increased  beet 
acreage.  The  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  set  forth  clearly  through 
the  use  of  the  agricultural  press,  the 
newspapers,  posters  and  personal 
letters,  the  urgent  need  of  response 
this  year  for  sugar  to  relieve  our  own 
people  in  eastern  and  other  states 
and  also  our  European  allies  in  war. 
These  appeals  have  not  been  in 
vain.  The  need  has  been  so  clear 
cut  that  every  one  appreciates  the 
urgency. 

The  growers  understand  that  the 
beet  sugar  factories  have  been  oper- 
ating under  government  direction 
since  October  first  1917  and  the  mar- 
gins of  profit  as  between  the  finished 
product,  sugar  and  the  raw  product, 
the  beets,  has  been  equitably  divided 
The  growers  have  sat  in  council  with 
the  manufacturers  and  a  splendid 
spirit  of  co-operation  now  prevails. 
This  friendly  relation  is  worth  a  very 
great  deal  and  there  is  now  real  team 
work,  responding  to  the  government's 
call. 

One  grower  recently  stated  the  case 
in  a  very  apt  way,  in  talking  to  a 
farm  bureau  meeting.  He  said  "If  I 
owned  a  factory  down  east  that  had 
been  turning  out  toothpicks,  rolling 
pins  and  clothespins  and  the  govern- 
ment representative  came  along  and 
asked  me  to  change  my  plans  and 
equipment  and  turn  out  ten  poles, 
gun  stocks  and  other  war  time  re- 
quirements, all  made  from  wood,  us- 
ing my  skilled  wood  workers,  you 
would  call  me  a  real  slacker,  if  I  re- 
fused to  comply  witn    the  request." 


Ditching  Jfgcfe  Easy 


With  this  S 

Needed  by  ererj 
the  laterals  and 
low.  Ccata  trifle 

Sent  on 
10  Days' 
Trial 


Implex  Ditcher- Terracer 

r  larmer  who  Irrigates.  It  cuts 
keeps  the  old  ones  clean.  Price 
to  operate.  Saves  workof  maoy 
rnen.  Works  In  any  Write 
sou.  In  any  section.  * 
through  toughest 
sodsand  grass  roots. 
Practically  allsteel. 
Adjustable,  and  re- 
versible.  Pays  lor 
Itself  lna  day. 
Consolidated  Wagon 
&  Machine  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


IWAlY  ™f£*  AUGER 


has  sharp  blades  of 
the  best  steel.  Fastest 
all  augers.    For  post  holes, 
"  wells.  Sizes  3  to  16inches; 
8  inch  $2.25,  freight  extra. 
Write  for  booklet  about  Iwan 
post  hole  diggers,  sickle  edge 
hay  knives($1.75  prepaid  P.P. 
if  dealer  will  not  sell  you), 
ditching  spades.drain  clean- 
era,  tile  hooks,  chimney  topa, 

etc  IWAN  BROS. 

Dept. A,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

6*nuln«  Iwan  Augers  and  hay  knives  wholesaled  by:  Consollds' sd 
Wagon  A  Mach.  Co  :  Strove  1 1- Peterson  Hdw.  Co.;  Salt  Lake  How. 
Co  ;  Zlon  Co-op.  Merc.  Inst.;  Salt  Lake  City;  Ceo.  A.  Lowe  Coj 
Osden,  Utah. 


THIS  TAG  PREVENTS  LOSS 


If  you  prevent  the  loss  of  a  single  steer, 
by  tagging  your  stock  with  Perfect  Ear 
Tals.  you'll  save  the  cost  of  all  the  tags 
you  use.  The  Perfect  Ear  Tat  '*  com- 
manding attention  of  all  stockmen.  It  is 
light  in  weight— made  of  aluminum:  non- 
corrosive  ;  oon-poisonous  i  readily 
attached  with  one  operation;  has  liberal 
room  for  name  and  address  of  owner, 
■amber,  etc.        .  _ 

FOR  CATTLE.  SHEEP  AND  H0C9 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


m 

Send  for  Free  Samples 


Name   _   

Address    —  <UF-2-23~8) 


"Now,"  he  says,  «"we  farmers  are  in 
very  much  the  same  situation.  Every 
one  of  our  larms  is  a  factory.  We 
are  converting  soil  fertility  and 
moisture,  using  our  seed,  teams,  tools 
and  labor  on  inose  acres  as  a  factory, 
turning  out  crops,  a  manufacturing 
process. 

"Because  our  farms  are  surrounded 
with  fences  instead  of  a  wall  with 
windows  and  doors  does  not  change 
the  proposition  very  much.  It  is  true 
that  our  farms  mean  a  considerable 
investment  and  interest  and  taxes  and 
labor  costs  must  be  earned,  but  the 
factory  also  means  an  investment  and 
taxes  and  the  payroll  of  the  factory 
must  also  be  met,  the  same 
as  does  tne  labor  pay-roll  of  the 
farm. 

"What  has  been  said  with  reference 
to  the  wood  working  .factory,  has 
actually  occurred  with  hundreds  of 
factories  that  formerly  turned  out 
products  required  by  the  civilian 
trade  are  now  turning  ouc  war  time 
requirements,  because  the  govern- 
ment asked  for  it,  because  they  were 
needed  as  a  means  of  winning  the 
war.  Now,  let  us  all  respond  to  the 
government  call  in  manufacturing 
beets  on  our  farm  and  load  up  the 
factories  so  increased  quantities  of 
sugar  will  be  available  next  autumn. 
Sugar  is  seriously  needed  and  our 
farms  are  located  where  the  factories 
can  utilize  the  beets  and  T>'ith  the  new 
price  agreement,  it  will  pay  us  to  put 
in  every  possiule  acre,  consistent  with 
good  .farming." 

Of  course,  we  are  going  to  respond 
and  the  spirit  of  the  response  will 
bring  great  credit  to  all  of  the  inter- 
mountain  district  and  fair  profits  to 
the  growers,  as  well. 


The  pledge  cards  are  still  coming 
to  the  Food  Administration  office  and 
show  a  splendid  response  to  the  call 
of  the  nation  for  increased  acreage 
of  sugar  beets.  The  increase  varies 
in  the  different  districts  from  10  to  35 
per  cent  and  will  average  very  close 
to  25  per  cent.  The  need  of  more 
sugar  and  other  food  products  is 
more  apparent  all  the  time.  The  farm- 
ers who  grow  sugar  beets  are  show- 
ing their  loyalty  when  they  express 
a  willingness  to  grow  more  sugar 
beets. 


Prospects  look  very  bright  for 
some  mechanical  help  in  harvesting 
of  sugar  beets  this  year.  Some  three 
or  four  companies  are  working  to 
make  as  practical  as  possible  beet 
toppers  and  diggers  or  lifters.  The  need 
of  these  machines,  because  of  labor 
shortage,  and  help  they  will  be  to 
the  farmer  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
harvesting  his  beets,  has  made  the 
owners  of  the  machines  all  the  more 
interested. 

From  all  of  this  work  in  the  making 
of  a  successful  machine  we  are  going 
to  get  one  or  more  that  will  greatly 
help  in  the  harvesting  of  sugar  beets. 

 o  

NOTICE  TO  SHEEPMEN 

Sheepmen  of  Utah  not  now  in  touch 
with  the  weather  forecasts,  but  who 
could  use  them  to  advantage  during 
the  shearing  and  lambing  periods  this 
spring,  are  invited  to  communicate  at 
an  early  date  with  the  Weather  Bureau 
Office  at  Salt  Lake  City  giving  their 
shearing  and  lambing  locations  and 
dates,  and  the  approximate  number 
of  sheep  concerned,  so  that  arrange- 
ments for  providing  the  service  can 
be  made,  if  practicable.  The  daily 
forecasts,  or  the  occasional  special 
warnings  of  weather  that  might  be 
harmful  to  sheep,  are  now  available 
free  at  nearly  all  telephones  in  the 
State. 

J.  CECIL  ALTER,  Meteorologist. 

 o  

TRACTOR  SCHOOL 
Tractors  schools  are    being  held 
with  a  great  deal  of  success.  The 
better  one  knows  how  to    run  his 
tractor  the  better  wul  be  his  results. 


In  The  Nation's  Service 


America  is  sending  its  best 
men  to  fight  for  freedom  and 
in  their  honor  the  whole  land 
is  dotted  with  service  flags 
carrying  the  stars  of  sacrifice. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
crowded  city  streets  above 
which  floats  our  service  flag 
to  the  telephone  exchange 
hidden  in  the  front-line 
trenches.  But  the  actuating 
spirit  of  service  here  and 
abroad  remains  unchanged. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
the  emblem  which  unites  us 


in  war  for  human  liberty  and 
national  honor.  The  service 
flag  is  the  emblem  which 
unites  us  in  mutual  sympathy 
for  the  men  who  give  them- 
selves and  for  those  who  give 
their  men. 

These  flags  should  in- 
spire all  citizens  to  greater 
endeavor  and  greater  sacri- 
fice. As  one  of  the  agencies 
of  preparation  and  military 
support,  the  Bell  System  is 
honored  by  the  opportunity 
to  do  its  share. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Bigger  and  Better  Crops 
Mean  Victory 

DO  YOUR  SHARE— START  RIGHT  WITH 

Bailey's  Reliable  Seeds 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  TODAY 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

(Reliable  Seedsmen) 
SALT  LAKE 


From  February  28th  to  March  2nd,  West  South  Temple  from  8  a.  m.  to 

the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.  6  p.  m. 

will  conduct  one  of  these  schools  free  Bring  a  suit  of  overalls,  a  pair  of 

to  all  who  wish  to  attend.   The  school  pliers,  a  screw  driver  and  a  wrench 

will  be  at  their  sales  rooms  236-238  ready  for  actual  work. 
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RICE  THE  FOOD  OF  MILLIONS 

To  the  average  American  the  ques- 
tion of  food  has  been  mainly  one  of 
purchasing  from  the  nearest  grocer 
and  butcher  what  appetite  and  income 
dictate.  Where  that  food  comes  from, 
how  much  there  is  of  it  in  the  world, 
how  universal  its  consumption,  has 
been  none  of  his  concern.  He  could 
get  what  he  wanted  if  he  could  pay 
for  it  and  nothing  else  mattered. 

But  when  America  entered  the  world 
war  and  pooled  her  interests  witn  her 
associates,  the  whole  food  situation 


SENT  FREE 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


American  Mas 


.OWER.  M03t 

pkt.  10c. 
■ink  flowers  on 

<i  noraftJas  for 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Throttle  Governed.  Schthler 
lutch  pulley  KunnatanyBpoed. 

;hs  Only  190  lbs. 

k,  it  may  bo 


994  N.  21  it  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4.to20H.R 

UTAH    i  ■ .  ■     i    v  ,  i  j  i    &    VEHICLE  CO 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


changed.  This  change  concerns  not 
only  governments  but  the  individual. 
We  have  become  internationally  mind- 
ed even  in  the  matter  of  food;  and 
today  every  American  must  look  on 
himself  as  a  citizen  of  the  world — a 
hungry  world — whert  deciding  what 
shall  go  on  his  table.  Before  he  helps 
himself,  he  must  stop  and  ask,  "What 
is  there  to  eati '  and  'How  many  peo- 
ple are  there  to  eat  it?"  For  we  must 
all  sit  down  to  a  common  table.  Not 
only  have  we  pooled  interests  but1  we 
have  pooled  food  resources  with  the 
Allies.  And  this  means  that  we  must 
also  spare  what  we  can  to  feed  friend- 
ly neutrals  and  Belgium. 

The  situation  calls  for  a  new  point 
of  view  on  foods,  a  looking  around  to 
see  how  the  other  half  lives.  While 
there  is  a  shortage  of  meat  and  wheat, 
we  must  remember  that  in  half  the 
world  neither  wheat  nor  meat  is  of 
-importance  as  food.  Rice,  wheat, 
millet,  rye,  barley,  corn,  oats  and 
beans  are  the  foods  on  which  mankind 
chiefly  depends.  Of  these  wheat  and 
rice  are  rivals  as  the  source  of  the 
world's  food. 

Rice,  supplemented  with  beans  and 
salt  fish  to  balance  the  diet,  forms 
the  principal  food  of  one-half  of  the 
population  of  the  earth,  and  is  an  im- 
portant article  of  diet  with  the  other 
half.  A  single  year's  failure  of  the 
world's  rice  crop  would  practically 
exterminate  the  populations  of  India, 
China  and  Japan. 

The  rice  production  of  the  world 
for  1917  is  estimated  at  150,000,000,000 
pounds ,  of  cleaned  rice.  However, 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is 
covered  by  accurate  statistics,  as  it 
is  impossible  to  get  figures  from 
China,  the  great  rice  growing  and 
rice  consuming  country.  So  the  real 
figures  far  exceed  these  estimates. 
America's  Rice  Production  Increasing 

The  rice  crop  of  the  United  States 
Is  recorded  in  steadily  mounting 
figures.  According  to  the  final  crop 
estimate,  the  yield  for  1917  is  1,004,- 
900,600  pounds  of  cleaned  rice.  This 
is  an  increase  of  43.6  per  cent  over 
the  1911-15  average.  The  acreage 
planted  has  doubled  since  1905.  In 
the  last  five  years  California  has  been 
numbered  among  the  rice  growing 
states,  and  is  now  surpassed  in  acre- 
age only  by  Louisiana,  Texas  and 
Arkansas.  There  are  splendid  op- 
portunities to  extend  the  acreage 
planted  in  this  grain  which,  because 
of  the  yield  and  crop  certainty,  is  the 
hope  of  a  hungry  world. 
Home  Consumption  Lagging  Behind 
Production. 

The  consumption  of  rice  however 
has  not  kept  pace  with  production, 
and  Americans  do  not  sufficiently  ap- 
preciate its  food-  value.  In  1911-13 
our  average  yearly  consumption  of 
rice  was  only  eight  pounds  per  capita. 
Ens-land's  was  14.14  and  Australia's 
15.27.  While  the  food  shortage  does 
not  suggest  that  we  imitate  the 
Oriental  and  consume  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  a  day,  the  present  rate 
mifrht  be  doubled. 

Rice  offers  a  nutritious  and  re- 
latively cheap  food  of  almost  univer- 
sal adaptability  in  cooking;  it  takes 
the  place  of  bread  in  the  Orient  and 
cuts  the  consumption  of  wheat  bread 
in  our  Souiiiern  states;  it  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  of  fowl  and 
fish.  When  used  in  combination  with 
beans  rice  makes,  perhaps,  the  cheap- 
est food  ration.  In  this  crisis  every 
housekeeper  should  study  rice  and 
income  acquainted  with  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  use. 

Food  Value  of  Rice. 

Appreciation  of  the  food  value  of 
ri'o  will  hring  a  wider  use  of  this 
oerea]  which  in  the  East  Is  the  main- 
flay  of  both  rich  and  poor;  a  food 
that  supported  the  sturdy  Japanese 
when  fighting  in  the  snows  of  Man- 
churia and  kept  thorn  "fit"  while  dig- 
ging the  Panama  Canal  under  tropic 
Eun.  * 

Dr.  Robert  Hutchinson  in  his  work 
on  "Food  and  the  Principles  of  Die- 
tetics," sayB  "rice  Is  absorbed  with 
very  great  completeness  in    the  in- 
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The  Way  to  Measure 
Rubber  Footwear  Quality 

Count  the  number  of  days 
wear  you  get  from  your  rub- 
ber footwear  and  figure  out 
the  cost  per  days  wear. 

Do  this  with  "Ball-Band" 
Rubber  Footwear  and  you  will 
see  that  it  wears  longest  at 
the  lowest  price. 

BALL  BAND 

Rubber  Footwear 

Wear  it  yourself  and  buy  it  for  your 
boys.  Because  it  is  vacuum  cured  in- 
to one  solid  piece  it  gives  you  more 
comfort  and  more  protection  —  and 
saves  your  expensive  leather  shoes.  » 

Nine  and  one-half  million  people 
buy  "Ball-Band"  Boots,  Arctics,  Knit 
Boots  and  Light  Weight  Rubbers.  Sold 
by  over  55,000  dealers.  Look  for  the 
Red  Ball  Trade  Mark  when  you  buy 
and  be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine 'Ball-Band." 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 
370  Water  St.  Mishawaka,  Indiana 

"The  House  That  Pays  Millions  for  Quality" 


The  Cure  for  a  Billion  Dollar  Waste 

THIS  year — if  you  own  no  spreader,  you  are 
not  only  losing  out  on  the  bigger  yields 
and  profits  that  should  be  yours,  but  you  are  con- 
tributing to  a  billion-dollar  manure  waste,  and  stop- 
ping your  ears  to  the  world-call  for  food. 

We  have  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  in  scores  of  case3  j 
the  use  of  an  International  Harvester  spreader  has  added  to 
crops  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  spreader  in  oiio  year. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  the  new  No.  8  Low  Corn  King, 
Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century.  This  is  the  latest  International 
Harvester  spreader,  the  popular  2-horse,  light-draft,  narrow- 
box  machine  with  the  remarkable  new  spiral  wide-spread. 
For  the  small-to-average  farm  this  is  bound  to  be  the  spreader 
success  of  the  year.  Look  it  over  from  tongue  to  spiral,  see- 
it  at  work,  and  you  will  agree  with  us. 

In  the  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  and  20th  Century  lines 
are  larger  spreaders  too,  with  disk  or  spiral  wide-spread,  all 
of  narrow,  easy-handling  width;  low,  of  remarkably  light 
draft,  strongly  and  simply  constructed.  Write  us  tnr  cat- 
alogues and  see  the  local  dealer  for.  a  satisfactory  money- 
making  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf  or  20th  Century  spreader. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 


.  Crawford,  Nob.  Denver,  Colo. 
"  Portland,  Ore.   San  Franruco,Cal. 


Helena,  Mont. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


L09  Angelei,  Cal. 
Salt  >'.'■<-  City,  Utah 
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testines;  Indeed,  its  solid  constitu- 
ents enter  the  blood  almost  as  com- 
pletely as  those  of  meat.  This  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  absence  of  cellu- 
lose." For  this  reason  rice  is  not 
only  a  valuable  article  of  general  diet, 
but  is  especially  suitable  for  children 
and  people  suffering  from  impaired 
digestion. 

Rice  is  a  carbohydrate,  a  fat-form- 
ing and  energy  producing  food. 
Analyses  show  that  100  pounds  of 
cleaned  rice  contain  87.7  pounds  of 
total  nutrients  consisting  of  8  pounds 
of  protein,  0.3  pounds  of  fat,  79  pounds 
of  carbohydrates,  and  0.4  pounds  of 
ash. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  flour 
contains  37.2  pounds  of  total  nutri- 
ents, consisting  of  10.8  pounds  pro- 
tein, 1.1  pounds  of  fat,  74.8  pounds  of 
carbohydrates,  and  0.4  pounds  of  ash. 

Rice  therefore,  contains  a  slightly 
larger  amount  of  total  nutriment 
than  wheat,  a  little  less  protein  and 
a  little  more  carbohydrates.  It  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  bread  but, 
like  bread,  it  cannot  be  used  as  an 
exclusive  diet;  it  should  be  eaten 
with  foods  rich  in  protein  and  fat. 

A  Cheap  Food. 
I  Although  the  price  of  rice  has  ad- 
vanced sharply,  it  is  still  a  cheap 
food  because  of  its  high  food  value 
and  adaptability  in  cooking.  Based 
on  December  prices  rice  figures  among 
the  ten  cheapest  foods,  whether 
energy  value,  protein  value  or  car- 
t.o'.i>  (irate  value  is  considered.  From 
this  list  of  cheap  foods  two — wheat 
flour  and  rice — are  the  most  adaptable 
for  accompaniments  of  meat,  cheese, 
teggs  and  beans.  In  fact  then  of  the 
■wheat  'shortage  and  the  imperative 
demand  to  save  wheat,  rice  stands  out 
fas  the  most  available  food  with  which 
to  substitute  for  wheat, 
t  Rice  is  toe  most  adaptable  of  foods, 
tit  may  be  served  with  meat  or  mixed 
'with  meat,  used  as  bread  or  mixed 
with  bread,  used  as  a  vegetable  or 
combined  with  other  vegetables,  made 
■Into  a  soup  or  a  dessert,  served  fresh- 
ly cooked  or  used  as  a  left-over. 
Boiled  Rice. 
■  e-half  the  battle  in  teaching  peo- 
ple to  eat  rice  lies  in  giving  instruc- 
tions for  its  proper  preparation.  In 
the  Southern  states  and  Chinese  re- 
staurants it  comes  to  the  table  with 
each  snow  white  grain  distinct  and 
Saeparate  from  the  rest. 

Rice  can  be  successfully  cooked 
either  by  boiling  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water  and  draining,  or  by  boiling 
'with  just  enough  to  swell  the  grains 
perfectly.  Let  "Black  Man"  describe 
the  first  process: 

Boiled  Rice  No.  1. — "Black  Man's" 
recipe  to  prepare  rice  is  "Wash  him 
well,  much  wash  in  cold  water,  the 
rice  flour  make  him  stick.   Water  boil 
i  already  very  fast.   Throw  him  in,  rice 
(can't  burn,  water  shake  him  too  much. 
Boil  quarter  of  an  hour  or  little  more; 
rah  one  rice  in  thumb  and  finger,  if 
£ell  rub  away  him  quite  done.  Put 
pice  in  colander,  hot  water  run  away; 

pour  cup  of  cold  water  on  him,  put 
Jlwick  rice  in  saucepan;     keep  him 
■  covered  near  the  fire,  then    rice  all 
ready.    Eat  him  up!" 

Boiled   Rice  No.    2. — Always  wash 
'•the  rice  until  all  cloudiness  has  dis- 
.appeared  from  the    water.  Sprinkle 
gradually  a  cup  of  rice  in  a  pint  of 
vigorously  boiling  water,  salt  to  taste, 
boil  for  15  minutes,  then  place  on  the 
back  of  the  stove  where  it  will  finish 
.-swelling  without  burning.    If  a  gas 
stove  is  used,  turn  the  gas  low  and 
put  an  asbestos  mat  under  the  kettle. 
$Cook  in  a  covered  vessel. 

Steamed  Rice — To  one  pint  of  wash- 
'ed  rice  add  one  pint  of  water  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  of  salt.  Place  in  a 
covered  steamer  and  cook  with  live 
i^jrteam  for  one  hour.  Stir  and  take  up 
with  a  fork  to  prevent  gummy  and 
lumpy  appearance.  Never  stir  rice 
with  a  spoon. 

 o  

WHEATLESS  AND  "LESS" 

WHEAT  BREAD 
Shift  the  wneatless  meals,  change 
the  forms  In  which  the  bread  is  bnk- 
ed,  and  change  the  bread  materials. 
Yon  have  corn  meal,  rye,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, oatmeal,  rice,  and  potatoes  to 
help  you  out.  Use  the  wheat  sub- 
stitutes that  are  available  and  cheap- 


est in  your  locality.  This  is  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis- 
tration. 

This  is  not  the  stupid  task  of  a 
drudge,  who  merely  cooks,  that  you 
are  called  to  do  in  the  world's  great 
hour,  but  the  ft  work  for  the  woman 
of  high  intelligence  and  the  under- 
standing heart  who  is  asked  as  a 
citizen  to  bear  her  part  in  helping  her 
country  meet  the  needs  of  a  starving 
world  and  keep  faith  with  the  Allies. 

You  are  the  producer,  the  family  is 
the  consumer.  Your  success  will  be 
measured  by  the  amount  of  wheat 
flour  saved  and  the  satisfaction  of  your 
consumers.  Insure  success  by  map- 
ping out  a  program.  Make  a  list  of 
whoatless  breakfast  breads,  dinner 
breads  and  desserts  to  hang  In  the 
kitchen.  For  instance  for  breakfast 
you  can  have: 

Wheatless. 

Buckwheat  cakes,  corn  cakes,  rice- 
corn  muffins,  rye  cakes,  hominy-corn 
muffins,  corn  muffins,  corn-and-rice 
waffles,  spoon  cornbread,  crackling 
bread,  rye-and-corn  loaf,  steamed 
brown  bread. 

"Less"  Wheat. 

Rice  cakes,  rice  waffles,  rice  muf- 
fins, bran  muffins,  oatmeal  muffins, 
sweet  potato  muffins,  buckwheat  muf- 
fins, Johnny  cakes,  corn-and-wheat 
waffles,  potato  rolls,  bran  biscuit. 
 o  

WHY  ENGLISH   BREAD  IS  CHEAP 

Some  are  still  asking  why  bread  is 
cheaper  in  England  than  in  America. 
In  England  a  four  pound  loaf  of  war- 
bread  sells  for  18  cents,  a  two  pound 
loaf  for  9  cents  and  a  pound  loaf  for 
5  cents.  These  low  prices  are  main- 
tained in  England  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  wheat  must  risk  the  sub- 
marine zone. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  English 
bread  is  heavily  subsidized.  It  is 
cheap  to  the  people  but  costly  to  the 
government.  In  Great  Britain  the 
government  controls  all  the  home 
grown  grain  and  imported  wheat.  This 
is  sold  to  the  mills  at  a  price  that, 
under  rigid  control,  puts  a  cheap  loaf 
on  every  man's  table.  England's 
cheap  bread,  however,  costs  the 
government  $200,000,000  annually. 

Another  reason  why  Englishman 
pays  less  lies  in  the  quality  of  the 
bread.  In  Great  Britain  a  much  high- 
er per  cent  of  flour  is  extracted  from 
the  wheat  than  even  the  new  regu- 
lations required  in  America.  A  sub- 
stitution of  20  per  cent  of  other 
cereals  or  potatoes  is  compulsory  in 
bread  making  and  50  per  cent  is  allow- 
ed. 

The  high  per  cent  of  substitution 
and  government  controlled  prices  ex- 
plain cheap  English  bread.  The  year- 
lv  deficit  of  $200,000,000  on  English 
bread  production  is  paid  by  the 
Government,  but  comes  out  of  the 
people's  pockets  eventually  in  the 
form  of  general  taxation. 

 o  

NATURAL  PRODUCT  SHOULD  BE 
UP  PUT  UP  THIS  WINTER 

WHERE  POSSIBLE 

Every  possible  effort  should  he  made 
by  farmers  who  have  ice  houses,  by 
creameries,  and  by  others  to  put  up 
as  much  ice  this  winter  as  possible 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  short- 
age next  season. 

That  there  is  likely  to  be  a  great 
shortage  of  ice  next  summer  because 
of  the  unprecedented  demands  for 
ammonia  by  the  army  and  navy  and  a 
shortage  in  chemicals  widely  used  in 
producing  ice  for  refrigeration,  is  the 
statement  of  the  food  administration. 
There  is  little  opportunity  to  increase 
the  output  of  ammonia,  and  shortage 
of  ice  during  warm  weather  would  re- 
sult in  untold  waste  of  perishable 
foods  both  in  the  home  and  in  small 
creameries  dependent  on  constant  Ice 
sevrice. 

 o  

THE  AUTOMOBILE 

ON  THE  FARM 

(Continued  from  pa  -e  3) 
things  worth  while.  City  ways  and 
city  manners,  as  such  are  not  to  be 
aped,  but  good  manners,  seeing  and 
knowing  and  doing  the  best  things  are 
worth  while  and  the  farm  automobile 
helps  all  along  the  way. 


Buy  The  Tractor 


THAT  IS  A  SUCCESS  AND  INSURES  PROFIT 

The  Bean  TractPULL  Tractor 

IS  AN  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR 

You  can  Plow,  Plant,  Cultivate,  Disc,  Harrow,  Drill,  Haul,  Harvest. 
In  fact  it  does  all  Farm  Work  usually  done  with  horses. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Bean  TractPULL  TRACTOR  as  it  is  made  of 
the  very  Best  of  Material.  Equipped  with  NEW  DEPARTURE  BALL 
BEARING  AND  HYATT  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

$25.00  FREE  SERVICE 

Each  purchaser  is  furnished  free  a  $25.00  service  coupon  book  which 
entitles  you  to  exactly  that  much  service. 

Call  at  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information  or  a  post  card  will 
bring  it.     Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH       IDAHO       WYOMING  NEVADA 

DISPERSION  SALE 

Of^Registered  and  High  Grade 

Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 

AT  MY  FARM  ONE-HALF  EAST  OF  FILER 
ON  THURSDAY,  MARCH  7,  1918 

15  head  of  registered  cows  and  heifers;  a  number  of  the 
cows  carry  nice  A.  R.  O.  Records.  The  registered  cattle  carry 
the  blood  of  Colantha  Cohanna  Lad.  Sindt  Butter  Boy,  DeKol 
2nd,  Butter  Boy  3rd,  Homesead  Jr.,  DeKol  and  Paul  Beet  De- 
Kol and  other  noted  sires. 

My  herd  sire  that  will  be  sold  in  the  sale  is  sired  by  a  37th 

bull. 

The  grade  cattle  are  cows  and  heifers  that  have  been  bred 
up  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  use  of  registered  sires. 

A  number  of  the  cows  are  fresh,  others  will  freshen  soon. 

Some  of  the  cows  have  given  as  high  as  90  pound  of  milk 
per  day. 

My  herd  has  been  in  the  cow  testing  association  and  made 
nice  records. 

If  you  are  looking  for  high  producers  and  cows  that  will 
be  a  great  asset  £o  your  herd  you  will  find  them  in  my  sale. 

Prospective  buyers  kindly  bring  bank  reference. 

SALE  TO  START  AT  1  O'CLOCK 

PLAN  TO  ATTEND  MY  SALE 

JOHN  KAISER,  Owner 

Filer,  Idaho. 

E.  O.  WALTER,  Auctioneer,  Buhl,  Idaho. 
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Potato  Varieties  to 

Be  Standarized 

M.  H.  Greene,  Field  Agent  in  Market  ing,  Utah.  Agricultural  College  and 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Co-operating. 

Utah  potato  producers  are  going  to  according  to  word  just  received  from 

plant  but  a  limited  number  of  potato  Mr.  Stuart  L.  Sweet  of    the  Sweet 

varieties  this  spring.      Only    those  Potato  Ranch  of  Carbondale  Colorado, 

potatoes  which  have  proven    to    be  The    varieties    recommended  for 

highly  productive  and    ones    which  Utah  are: 


meet  the  demands  of  the  market  are 
to  be  grown. 

A  few  years  ago  the  potato  produc- 
ers of  Wisconsin  agreed  to  limit  the 
number  of  well  known  potato 
varieties  and  "the  reputation  which 
Wisconsin  growers  now  have  on  the 
market  shows  the  value  of  this  step" 


The  Standard  Brooder 
Grows  Three  Chicks 
Where  One  Grew  Before 

Here's  the  most  remarkable 
brooding  device  that  was  ever  in- 
vented. It  saves  all  the  chicks  and 
eliminates  all  the  trouble. 

It  burns  coal  instead  of  oil! 

It  is  self-feeding,  self-regulating, 
simple,  safe  and  everlasting. 

Guaranteed  operating  cost  less 
than  six  cents  a  day  and  it  will 
brood  as"  many  as  a  thousand  chicks 
at  one  time. 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 
giving  full  details. 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City 


Every  legitimate 
Utah  industry  has 
been  aided  by  this 
bank,  during  its  59 
years  of  existence. 

Let  us  discuss  TOUR 
problems. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

8ALT  LAKE  CITY 


Early 

Early  Ohio. 
Bliss  Triumph. 

Medium  Early 
Early  Eureka. 
Irish  Cobbler. 

Late. 

Russett  Burbank  (Netted  Gem). 
Rural. 

Often  much  time  and  money  is 
wasted  by  not  producing  the  products 
which  the  market  demands.  Only  that 
section  whicb  is  producing  a  large 
quantity  of  one  variety,  in  order  that 
carlot  shipments  can  be  made,  is  con- 
sidered by  dealers  in  making  these 
purchases.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  local  areas,  Utah  has  not 
yet  learned  the  value  of  limiting  the 
varieties  of  potatoes  to  only  the  best. 
The  varieties  referred  to,  are  sold  on 
all  markets  and  growers  have  no 
trouble  in  knowing  the  market  price 
or  where  to  sell. 

Utah  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  market  potatoes  as  compared  with 
other  Mountain  states.  Our  early 
potato  market  is  one  of  promising  de- 
velopment. Last  August  and  Septem- 
ber more  than  150  cars  of  Utah  early 
potatoes  were  sent  to  points  outside 
the  state.  In  some  instances  netting 
growers  as  high  as  $500  to  $600  per 
acre. 

The  County  Agricutural  Agents  are 
exerting  every  effort  through  the  Farm 
Bureau  representatives  to  standardize 
the  varieties  of  potatoes  above  men- 
tioned, which  will  undoubtedly  result 
in: 

An  increase  in  the  price  o,f  potatoes. 

Increased  yields. 

Better  market  stock. 

Better  seed  stock. 

Establishment  of  a  reputation  for 
Utah  potatoes. 

Potatoes  as  a  cash  crop. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  the 
change  and  establish  the  production 
of  potatoes  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  potato  market  is  declining 
rapidly;  prices  have  already  reached 
a  level  lowercthan  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Only  1-3  of  the 
crop  of  the  U.  S.  has  moved  thus  far, 
with  the  other  2-3  to  be  consumed  in 
practically  V2  the  time,  if  waste  and 
loss  does  not  occur.  Why  not  sell 
your  potatoes  now.  Utah,  farmers, 
and  purchase  certified  seed  potatoes 
from  growers  outside  the  Btate. 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  the 
choice  seed  potato  stock  of  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  which  can  bo  purchased  at 
prices  ranging  irom  $1.50  to  $3.00  per 
100  pounds  (sacked)  One  hundred 
cars  of  seed  Russetts  and  Rurals  are 
offered  for  sale  at  $1.50  per  100  pounds 


(sacked)  delivered  at  Utah  common 
points. 

Information  regarding  the  purchas- 
ing of  seed  potatoes  may  be  obtained 
from  your  County  Agricultural  Agent 
or  from  M.  H.  Greene,  Field  Agent  in 
Marketing,  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
Logan,  Utah. 

An  article  will  appear  in  the  Utah 
Farmer  next  Saturday,  March  2,  on 
Prospects  of  1918  Being  A  Good 
Potato  Year. 


or  for  a  long  time  during  the  day. 
The  engine  may  then  be  allowed  to 
run  a  few  minutes  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  water  has  been  removed. 

If  the  car  is  used  a  great  deal  in 
cold  weather,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
use  a  nonfreezing  solution.  A  mix- 
ture containing  20  per  cent  of  de- 
natured alcohol  will  freeze  at  10  de- 
grees above  zero;  a  30  per  cent  solu- 
tion will  freeze  at  5  below  zero;  40 
per  cent  at  20  lrelow;  and  50  per  cent 
at  35  below. 


COLD  WEATHER  HINTS 

FOR  AUTOISTS 

If  a  water-cooled  engine  is  not  care- 
fully guarded  in  cold  weather  and 
the  water  is  allowed  to  freeze,  pipes 
or  radiators  will  break  or  a  water 
jacket  will  crack.  To  prevent  such 
damage,  the  safest  plan  is  to  drain 
the  water  from  all  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem when  the  car  is  left  for  the  night 


THE  BRIDE'S  BUTTER. 

"Grocery  butter  is  so  unsatisfactory, 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Youngbride,  "I  de- 
cided today  we  would  make  our  own." 

"Oh,  did  you?"  asked  her  husband. 

"Yes,  I  bought  a  churn  and  order- 
ed buttermilk  to  be  left  regularly 
Won't  it  be  nice  to  have  really  fresh 
butter. 


Shorten  the  Working  Hours 

WAR  HAS  PLACED  A  GREATER  RESPON- 
SIBILITY ON  THE  HOMES  AS  WELL  AS 
ON  THE  BUSINESS  OP  THE  NATION. 
AND  IT  IS  THE  DUTY  OF  EVERY  HOME 
TO  RESPOND  WITH  THE  GREATEST  EF- 
FICIENCY AND  HELPFUL  CO-OPER- 
ATION WITHIN  ITS  POWER. 

ELECTRICITY  IS  A  WONDERFUL  AID  TO 
THE  HOUSEWIFE.  IT  LIGHTS  THE 
HOME,  COOKS,  WASHES,  IRONS,  CLEANS, 
DUSTS,  MIXES,  GRINDS  AND  POLISHES 
— IT  LIGHTENS  EVERY  LABOR  OF 
HUMAN  HANDS  AND  GREATLY  REDUCES 
THE  TIME  REQUIRED  TO  PERFORM  THE 
DAILY  TASKS  ABOUT  THE  HOME. 

THIS  GIVES  MANY  HOURS  OF  TIME 
EACH  WEEK  FOR  RED  CROSS  AND 
OTHER  IMPORTANT  AND  PATRIOTIC 
SERVICE. 

YOU  CAN  PURCHASE  FROM  US  ELEC- 
TRICAL APPLIANCES  FOR  EVERY 
HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSE  AT  MODERATE 
COST  AND  ON  OUR  EASY  MONTHLY  PAY- 
MENT PLAN. 

Utah  Light  &  Power  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


DUROO  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boirt  tired  by 

the  Grand  Champion  Ei  char  da 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


HO-aere  ranch  in  Idaho,  all  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  good  home 
and  barn,  well  fenced,  all  neces- 
sary machinery  to  run  the  place, 
400  acres  into  alfalfa,  timothy 
and  blue  grass,  175  acres  into 
grain,  the  balance  into  other 
crops.  Four  miles  from  tha  rail- 
road, independent  water  right, 
maintenance  costs  absolutely 
nothing  more  than  repairing  your 
own  ditches.  Price  $75  per  acre, 
including  all  improvements  and 
machinery.  Will  consider  ex- 
changing for  good  Salt  Lake  C'ty 
property. 


40  acres  at  $235  per  acre  within  eight 
miles  of  Salt  Lake  City.  This 
property  is  situated  at  Taylors- 
ville;  is  the  very  best  soil  in 
Salt  Lake  county;  first-class  wa- 
ter right,  good  water  for  culinary 
purposes.  This  land  has  been 
planted  to  alfalfa,  grain  and 
sugar  beets.  It  has  a  good 
brick  home,  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings. The  man  owning  this 
place  died  some  time  ago  and 
the  widow  is  desirous  of  moving 
into  town.  She  is  unable  to  run 
this  farm  and  for  that  reason  wo 
are  offering  here  one  of  the  best 
farms,  price  considered,  that  has 
come  to  our  office  in  a  long 
time.  If  you  are  looking  for  a 
farm  right  near  the  city  that  has 
every  modern  convenience  this 
will  appeal  to  you. 


the  Bear  River  valley,  one  mile  from 
Tremonton,  36-acre  farm  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation.  This  farm 
has  a  five-room  frame  house,  barn 
and  other  outbuildings.  We  also 
have  18  acres  of  land  adjoining 
this  property  that  is  also  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation.  We 
have  another  tract  of  16  acres 
just  across  the  road  from  the 
above  mentioned  two  pieces  of 
land  which  is  in  first-class  shape. 
All  three  of  the  above  properties 
have  a  full  water  right  in  one  of 
the  best  water  systems  in  the 
state.  They  are  located  on  the 
main  county  road.  They  pro- 
duced in  rent  to  the  owner  last 
year  $32.50  per  acre.  This  is  6 
per  cent  interest  on  $500  per  acre 
after  paying  all  expenses.  When 
you  take  into  consideration  the 
location  of  this  property,  the  im- 
provements upon  the  same,  the 
high  state  of  cultivation  which 
the  land  is  in,  together  with  the 
price  of  $195  per  acre,  we  think 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
Is  given  every  farm  listing  In  this  office. 
Our  1918  organization  la  equipped  to  get 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  We 
can  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  If  desired.  List  with 
us. 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
323  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  Lake 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 

AT    IGHT  PRICES 

List  yo  r  farm  with  us 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 
160  acres  that  now  produce  100 
tons  of  hay.  Can  he  made  to  cut  600 
tons.  Near  town,  railroad  and  ad- 
joins one  of  the  best  ranges  In  the 
•tate  of  Idaho.  An  abundance  of  tim- 
ber and  water.  This  ranch  la  Ideally 
located.  Fair  Improvements  with 
some  machinery.  Price  $7500,  one 
half  cash,  balance  terms  at  7  per 
cent. 

FEDERAL   LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


you  will  agree  with  us  that  It 
is  one  of  the  best  buys  that  has 
ever  been  offered.  We  can  sell 
these  properties  all  together  or 
any  one  separate,  with  reason- 
able payments  down  and  long- 
time payments  on  the  balance  at 
a  reasonable  rate  of  interest. 
This  property  is  owned  by  a  man 
living  in  Colorado,  and  for  that 
reason  he  wishes  to  dispose  of 
same. 


160-acre  farm  In  Cache  valley.  The 
soil  on  this  farm  is  a  deep, 
dark  sandy  loam.  There  are 
sixty-five  acres  of  this  that  are 
tillable,  with  a  sixty-acre  water 
right.  The  balance  Is  pasture 
land.  We  can  sell  the  cultivated 
land  on  this  ranch  at  $100  per 
acre;  the  pasture  land  at  $10  per 
acre,  or,  if  party  does  not  wish 
to  purchase  the  pasture  land,  we 
have  now  a  sale  for  It  at  $12.50 
per  acre.  We  can  sell  this  farm 
at  10  per  cent  down  at  time  of 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
We  also  have  several  other  very 
fine  farms  in  Cache  valley  which 
we  can  sell  on  the  above-men- 
tioned terms.  These  farms  can 
be  had  for  less  than  what  it 
would  cost  to  rent  them,  or  will 
take  some  exchange,  If  necessary 
as  part  payment. 


160  acres  of  land  in  the  Bear  River  val- 
ley, 80  acres  of  this  being  irri- 
gated and  80  acres  of  it  being 
dry.  We  can  divide  this  160 
acres  up  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
We  can  either  sell  the  80  acres 
of  watered  land  separate,  the  80 
acres  of  dry  land  separate,  or  we 
can  sell  40  acres  of  the  Irrigated 
and  40  acres  of  dry  together.'  We 
can  sell  the  160  acres  at  a  cash 
payment  of  $3000  down  and  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
The  purchase  price  for  the  160 
would  be  $10,500. 


60  acres  of  land  in  the  Bear  River  val-" 
ley,  all  planted  to  fall  wheat.  The 
soil  Is  of  a  sandy  loam  nature 
with  full  water  right  from  the 
Bear  River  canal.  We  can  sell 
this  at  $115  per  acre  on  any  rea- 
sonable terms  at  7  per  cent  In- 
terest. If  you  are  looking  for  a 
nice  farm  that  will  pay  for  It- 
self it  would  pay  you  to  investi- 
gate this. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Loa  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  It  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  Belling  for.    It  Is 
ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 
W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
•23  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


WHEAT  LANDS  $4.00  PER  ACRE 
A  Genuine  Opportunity. 

An  enlarged  non-resident  (320  acres) 
homestead  relinquishment.  2%  hours  ride 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Located  on  main 
line  of  railroad  and  in  a  good  growing 
district.  Land  of  excellent  quality  with 
a  good  rainfall. 

Buyer  must  use  his  homestead  right 
Same  character  of  lands  adjoining  are 
yielding  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  A 
real  bargain  to  persons  willing  to  use 
homestead  right  in  connection.  No  bet- 
ter bargain  in  the  state.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars. 

J.  W.  PAXMAN 
Nephl  Utah 


OUR  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  won  at  the  8tat©  8how, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Decemb  •  16  and  22nd, 
1917,  3  Firsts,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  8 
Fourths  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Silver 
Cup  for  best  display,  Whl'*  Fowls 
and  $65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
for  highest  combined  score  of  Cock, 
Cockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  m 
show.   Stock  for  8ale  very  reasonable. 

BATES  &  SONS 
Guhama  Farm 
Provo  Utah 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is  prepared   to  handle  orders  large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsvllle,  Utah 

10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders  of   Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  ulllet  Sheep. 
W.  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 


DUROC   JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
ready  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
big  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
or  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
to  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


FOR  8ALE 

Span  large  registered  Perchon 
mares,  2  and  4  year  old,  beauties. 
Dam  Imported  from  France.  Must 
sell,  price  right.   Write  or  call  on 

C.  A.  PARRISH 
Centerville  Utah 


Registered  Holsteins  For  Sals 

A  grandson  of  tha  king  of  the 
Pontiacs  coming  four  years  old,  must 
sell  him  so  as  not  to  lnbreed.  He 
weighs  nearly  a  ton,  is  mostly  white 
and  a  dandy.  Also  one  of  his  calves 
out  of  a  good  producing  four  year  old 
cow.  Can  also  spare  two  four  year 
old  cows.  Come,  write,  or  phone  for 
prices  and  discriptions. 

LELAND  STEVENS 
Oakley  Utah 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  "With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  rot  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar,  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


ORDER  8PRING  PIGS  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  pigs  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Orand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  one 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  6  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


HOLSTEINS  OF  QUALITY 

For  Sale  Bulls  ready  for  service.  Nice- 
ly marked  and  fine  individuals  out  of  high 
producing  dams  and  from  the  blood  of 
the  "Greatest  Bull  in  the  World."  For 
information  call  on  or  address, 

ALBERT  C.  FISHER 
Richmond  Utah 


PURE    BRED    DUROC   JERSEY  GILTS 

I  have  16  head  of  good  Pure  Bred 
Duroc  Jersey  Gilts  bred  to  a  Defender 
boar,  whose  sire  was  Grand  Champion 
at  Utah  State  Fair.  These  gilts  will  de- 
velop into  fine  brood  sows,  and  by  buy- 
ing one  or  more  you  will  make  fine  pro- 
fit from  them,  as  well  as  do  a  duty  to 
your  country  in  a  time  of  urgent  need. 

H.    A.  FEAREY 
Moslda  Utah 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


$1000  Per  Acre_ 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  fre«. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  oropi 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  20* 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  800  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  GAR 

Wellington  Utah 

BABY  C HICKS — BABY  CHICKS 

"White  Leghorns,  Brow  Leghorns, 
$10.00  per  100. 
R.  L  Eeds,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 


SAVE  IMPLEMENTS 

SAYS  GOVERNMENT 

The  federal  government  Is  starting 
a  campaign  for  the  conservation  of 
farm  implements.  As  a  first  step,  it 
is  sending  out  a  call  to  farmers  to 
do  six  things: 

1.  To  put  in  orders  for  new  equip- 
ment and  repair  parts  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  To  use  new  and  modern  mach- 
inery in  large  sizes  wherever  possible 
as  a  means  of  getting  maximum  re- 
sults with  a  minimum  of  labor. 

3.  To  sell  serviceable  equipment  no 
longer  needed  in  order  that  it  may  be 
made  available  to  others. 

4.  To  return  to  channels  of  trade 
as  junk  machinery  that  has  become 
useless. 

5.  To  give  thorough  lubrication  and 
proper  care  to  all  machinery  when  not 
in  use. 

6.  To  provide  proper  protection 
against  the  weather  for  all  farm  Im- 
plements. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHAEDS 
"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTMENT 
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WHEAT  SMUT  NEEDS  ATTENTION 

By  R.  J.  Leth,  Idaho,  State  Seed  Com- 
missioner. 

Bunt  or  stinking  smut  of  wheat  is 
a  robber  wno  annually  pilfers  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  The  amount  of 
damage  done  can  not  be  determined 
or  even  estimated.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  losses  tnrough  this  course  are 
bad  enough  in  an  ordinary  year. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  war  necessity 
any  lack  of  precautionary  measures 
beco"nies  criminal. 

Iniection  from  smut  may  be  caused 
by  the  presence  of  the  spores  either 
in  the  soil  or  in  the  seed  planted. 
Elimination  of  the  former  source  de- 
pends largely  on  suitable  crop  rot- 
ation and  neighborhood  co-operation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  sow  seed  carry- 
ing any  appreciable  infection,  wnen- 
ever  possiuie,  seed  known  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  smut  contamination 
should  be  sown.  This  is  the  surest 
and  safest  way  to  handle  the  situ- 
ation. 

If  seed  of  known  freedom  from 
smut  cannot  be  secured  various  pre- 
cautions snould  be  taken.  The  first 
step  is  to  thoroughly  clean  the  seed 
by  running  tnrough  a  fan  mill.  Two 
ends  are  attained  in  tnis  process. 
First,  a  large  share  of  the  smut  balls 
and    smut    spores    are  eliminated. 

Second,  the  weak  and  damaged 
berries  are  discarded.  Such  berries 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  fungicide 
and  will  seldom  germinate  after  treat- 
ment. 

If  smut  balls  are  still  present  in 
the  seed  the  wheat  should  be  poured 
into  a  tank  of  water  and  stirred.  This 
process  allows  the  smut  balls  to  rise 
to  the  surface  where  they  can  be 
skimmed  off  and  destroyed.  If  the 
seed  is  treated  with  the  fungicide  in 
an  open  tank  sKimming  may  be  de- 
layed until  that  time. 

The  ordinary  smut  killing  solution 
consists  of  one  pint  of  commercial 
formaldehyde  mixed  with  forty-five 
gallons  of  water.  The  wheat  should 
be  soaked  in  this  solution  for  ten  min- 
utes. The  most  convenient  method 
is  to  soak  it  in  an  open  tank  where 
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it  can  be  stirred  and  the  smut  balls 
skimmed  off.  The  poison  does  not 
kill  the  spores  on  the  inside  of  the 
smut  balls.  The  seed  should  now  be 
dumped  in  a  pile  and  covered  up  for 
two  hours  to  thoroughly  distribute  the 
formaldehyde  gas.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  it  should  be  spread  out  thinly 
to  dry  until  it  can  be  sown  with  the 
drill.  All  tools  used  in  the  handling 
of  the  seed  must  be  disinfected,  with 
the  formaldehyde  solution.  This  in- 
cludes thoroughly  disinfecting  the 
sacks  and  the  drill  before  using  them. 

More  seed  must  be  sown  than  it  it 
had  not  been  treated.  The  berries 
absorb  moisture  and  hence  .  become 
larger.  This  necessitates  heavier 
planting.  A  certain  percentage  of  the 
berries  will  also  fail  to  germinate  as 
a  result  of  the  formaldehyde  treat- 
ment. No  set  rule  can  be  given  lor 
tne  increased  quantity  to'  sow. 

Clean  seed  handled  with  clean  tools 
and  planted  in  clean  ground  is  the 
only  sure  prevention  of  stinking  smi't. 

Loose  smut  rarely  causes  as  much 
damage  as  does  the  bunt.  In  this 
case  the  smut  spores  are  found  on  the 
inside  of  the  wheat  berry  and  a  fungi- 
cide is  useless  as  a  preventative.  The 
only  practical  remedy  is  tne  hot  water 
treatment.  As  this  treatment  requires 
much  care  and  considerably  injures 
the  germinating  power  of  the  seed,  it- 
is  not  recommended  unless  the  loose 
smut  is  known  to  be  present  in  dan- 
gerous amounts. 

 o  

SOIL  FERTILITY  AND 


Get  These  Tractor  Bow 

Advantages 


in  the 


JOHN&DEERE  TRACTOR  PLOW 


John  Deere  Bottoms — the 

world's  standard  for  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  because  of  their 
better  wearing,  and  better  seed- 
bed making  qualities. 

John  Deere  Quick  Detachable 

Shares  —  stronger  and  closer- 
fitting  than  other  shares. 

High  and  Level  Power  Lift — 

lifting  mechanism  simple;strong, 
absolutely  reliable— no  chains  or 
sprockets  to  cause  trouble. 

Special  Location  of  Axles — 

perfect  balance  —  light  draft — 
bottoms  when  lowered  reach 


full  depth  instantly  and  stay  in 

the  ground. 

John  Deere  Special  Steel 

Beams — guaranteed  not  to  bend 
or  break — locked  to  axles  by  the 
John  Deere  power  lift  —  the 
simplest,  strongest  construction. 

Adjustable  Hitch — adapts  John 
Deere  Tractor  Plows  for  use 
with  any  standard  tractor. 

These  advantages  give  special 
value  to  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plows  in  actual  use.  They  in- 
crease the  user's  profits.  And 
there  are  other  advantages. 


HOW  TO  MAINTAIN 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


IT 


crops  to  control  diseases  and  pests 
and  help  in  mamtr'ning  nitrogen  and 
organic  matter  in  the  soil;  and  he 
will  make  every  effort  to  keep  the 
right  moisture  by  irrigation  and 
drainage  where  these  are  required. 

 o  

There  is  a  gooa  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattie,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  I'-rmer.  Address 
the  Lehl  Office. 


Get  These  Free  Books 

Write  today  for  out  free  booklet  describing 
fully  both  the  No.  5  and  No.  6  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows.  Ask  also  for  our  big  156-page 
book,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to 
Use  Them."  A  text  book  on  farming.  Use  it  as 
a  reference  book.  Worth  dollars.  To  get  these 
books,  indicate  the  farm  implements  in  which 
'  you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  TP-442 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 


SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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CEREAL  VARIETIES  FOR 

HIGH  ALTITUDES 

"By  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  Nephi 
Dry-larm  Sub-Station. 

Bach  oi  the  western  states  has 
areas  suitable  for  dry-iarming,  but  at 
altitudes  much  higher  thau  those  of 
the  older  aud  well  established  larni- 
ing  communities.  High  altitude  is 
neaily,  if  uot  always,  accompanied  by 
:  aud  early  iall  frosts,  or  in 
Other  words,  a  short  crop-gowing  sea- 
Theretore,  if  crops  are  to  be  suc- 
<essfuily  gi-own  at  high  altitudes,  only 
auoit  season  or  early  maturing  varie- 
ties and  types  should  be  sown. 

When  possible,  winter  rather  than 
•pring  varieties  suould  be  grown.  In 
planting  the  winter  varieties  at  high 
attitudes  tnere  is  always  danger  of 
having  the  crop  destroyed  in  the  late 
spring  by  frost.  Tuese  freezes  often 
occur  during  the  flowering  period  of 
the  crop  when  it  is  very  sensitive  to 
frost.  In  such  cases  there  is  usually 
a  complete  destruction  of  the  crop, 
except  lor  nay-making  purposes. 

Late  tall  sowing  would  prevent  dan- 
ger from  late  spring  frost,  but  would 
jnaiciiully  increase  the  danger  of  win- 
terkilling, anu  early  fall  frost.  Little 
Would  be  gained,  therefore,  by  late 
sowing,  and  such  a  practice  might 
ijrove  even  more  detrimental  than 
advantageous.  By  substituting 
fcpring  lor  fall  sown  varieties,  we  can 
Bjrerconie  the  danger  of  winterkilling 
ft  well  as  damage  by  late  spring  frost, 
bat  there  still  remains  the  danger 
from  early  fall  frost.  Our  only  means 
Of  overcoming  the  latter  trouble  is 
Brough  selection  of  early-maturing 
Kuieties,  that  possess  the  ability  to 
mature  profitable  crops  during  a  very 
E»ort  frost-iree  period. 
STiiese  varieties  should  be  hardy, 
^Kght-resistant,  and  oi  good  quality. 
A  drough-resistant  crop  is  one  that  is 
able  to  mature  grain  of  good  quality 
In  a  region  of  limited  rainfall. 
f>  In  searching  for  crops  suitable  for 
Ugh  altitudes  or  short  seasons,  it  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  in  general  the 
aame  varieties  are  recommended  by 
as.  k  ulturists  of  practically  all 
^^Ka  states.  The  states  of  Montana, 
wegon,  Yvasiiiirgton,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  and  Utah  all  advise  the 
growing  of  Turkey  Red  winter  wheat, 
■arquis  spring  heat,  Sixty-day  and 
K  n  spring  oats,  and  White 
Kmyina  spiing  barley.  Other  varieties 
fcentioned  are  Early  Baart  spring 
fcrheat  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
jjsauo,  while  Montana,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  prefer  Kubanka  or  Pelissier 
Spring  Durum.  In  Canada,  Marquis 
and  Prelude  wheat  and  a  Canadian  se- 
lected oat  are  recommended  for  use 
in  short-season  districts. 
,  Proso  is  a  short-season  crop,  but 
according  to  tests  in  Utah  it  is  not 
^adapted  to  our  conditions.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  even  the  earliest  corn 
varieties  will  mature  at  high  altitudes. 
Above  4,000  feet  the  earliest  varieties 
would  undoubtedly  fail  to  mature  as 
often  as  they  would  mature.  For  this 
.reason,  corn  is  an  uncertain  grain 
crop,  but  can  always  be  depended  up- 
on to  produce  a  fairly  good  crop  of 
roughage. 

In  selecting  cereal  varieties  adapted 
'to  high  altitudes  and  short  seasons, 
,it  is  well  to  consider  the  following 
Met  which  includes  the  most  promis- 
ing varieties  according  to  present  in- 
formation: 
Spring  Wheat — 
Common  Group. 

L- .     1.  Marguis. 

2.  Early  Baart. 

3.  Prelude. 
Durum  Group. 

1.  Kubanka. 

2.  Pelissier. 
Spring  Oats — 

1.  Sixty-day. 

2.  Kherson. 
8pring  Barley — 

1.  White  Smyrna. 

2.  Hanna. 

3.  Beldi, 
Wint-r  Wheat— 

1.  Turkey. 

2.  Kharkov. 

Further  investigation  may  reveal 
superior  varieties,  but  at  present  the 
above  varieties  have  stoou  and  are 
sfamling  the  te^t  of  time  and  are 
worthy  of  our  confidence 


INCREASING  THE  EFFICIENCY 

OF  THE  DAIRY  HERD 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
the  use  of  the  best  bulls  to  be  fouml, 
but  it  encourages  co-operation  in 
other  ways.  Not  only  should  dairy- 
men plan  to  use  better  bulls,  but  have 
some  definite  plan  in  view.'  This  plan 
provides  for  !'ne  breeding,  for  in  case 
a  number  of  biuls  are  purchased  for 
a  bull  association,  they  can  be  select- 
ed from  the  same  strain  and  through 
the  interchanging  of  bulls  they  will 
be  in  use  in  the  same  community  for 
at  least  eight  years. 

Line  breeding  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed out  by  constructive  breeders 
has  been  of  supreme  importance  in 
the  development  of  all  classes  of  live- 
stock. Many  gr'at  animals  have  been 
produced  by  this  method,  while  pro- 
miscuous breeding  is  more  or  less  a 
hit  and  miss  character.  Line  breed- 
ing should  be  followed  out  through 
bull  associations  if  the  best  results 
are  looked  for. 

Dairying  is  a  undertaking  which 
requires  as  much  ability  as  does  any 
other  line  » f  business.  Some  dairy- 
men have  learned  this  and  the  sooner 
they  all  learn  it  and  act  accordingly, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  them  and  the 
dairy  industry. 

 o  

HOW  CAN  YOU  TELL 

THE  FUTURE  COW 
Alex  Lofgren. 

Just  how  to  fore  tell  the  future  of 
a  heifer  and  the  kind  of  a  cow  she 
will  make  nas  been  discussed  many 
times.  Both  the  Missouri  and  Maine 
Experiment  Stations  have  made  care- 
ful records  and  try  to  show  that  the 
first  years  production  is  a  fair  gauge 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  cow. 

In  trying  to  reduce  things,  agri- 
culturally as  well  as  otherwise,  to 
definite  rules,  practical  men  should 
not  overlook  exceptions.  In  case  of 
a  heifer  that  has  a  normal  chance  to 
do  her  best  work  and  fails  to  meet 
expectations,  and  if,  in  addition,  she 
lacks  the  breeding  and  the  external 
indications  of  what  a  good  cow  should 
possess,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  go  into  the  discard  at  once. 
But,  as  every  well  informed  dairyman 
knows,  there  are  often  times  when, 
regardless  of  care,  a  heifer  is  not  in 
proper  condition  to  make  a  showing. 
In  many  cases  giving  birth  to  her  first 
calf  is  a  severe  tax  on  a  heifer  that 
upsets  the  milking  function  and  places 
the  first  lactation  period  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  things  that  may  interfere  with 
the  normal  working  of  a  heifer,  or  a 
cow  for  that  matter,  that  any  general 
application  of  a  mathematical  rule 
would  play  the  mischief  with  practi- 
cal dairying  if  we  are  to  be  governed 
by  tnem  altogether.  Rules  that  scien- 
tifically worked  out  are  guides  to 
point  the  way,  but  the  "eye  of  the 
master"  is  the  factor  that  governs  suc- 
cess in  dairy  husbandry. 

—  o  

VITALITY  OH  SEEDS 

The  following  list  shows  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  seed  of  some  vege- 
tables will  retain  their  vitality  :v  beans, 
3;  beet,  6;  cabbage,  5,  carrot,  5; 
celery,  8;  cucumber,  10;  eggplant,  6; 
lettuce  5;  melons  of  all  kinds,  5; 
okra,  5;  parsley,  3;  pea,  3;  pepper,  4; 
pumpkin,  4;  radish,  5;  spinach,  5; 
squash,  6;  tomato,  4;  turnip,  5.  Seed 
of  other  vegetables  not  mentioned 
here  are  short-lived,  and  should  never 
be  carried  over  more  than  two  years. 
Since  seedsmen  often  carry  their  seed- 
stocks  over  one  or  two  seasons,  it 
may  not  always  be  safe  to  count  on 
the  full  life  of  seeds  as  mentioned. 
Then  too,  the  older  seeds  may  be 
somewhat  weaker,  and  therefore 
should  be  sowed  thicker  and  more 
carefully  than  fresh  seeds.  However, 
old  ones  are  valuable  this  year,  and 
every  one  who  has  any  should  plant 
them  before  ordering  a  fresh  supply. 
In  some  cases  such  as  cucumbers, 
older  seed  are  thought  even  better 
than  new  stock. 

 o  

The  food  situation  among  the  Allies 
is  grave,  yet  in  America  there  is  food 
enough  and  to  spare. 

"Food  will  win  the  war!"  whose  food 
— German  or  American? 

The  world  awaHs  your  answer. 


First  Aide  to  Hostesses 
Who  Know 

pERHAPS  it's  only  a  couple  of 
friends  who  drop  in  for  a  little 
chat.  Or— it  may  be  a  knitting  party, 
an  Aid  Society  meeting  or  what  not. 
Or— who  knows?— perhaps  it's  a  big 
"party" — music  and  dancing  and 
Japanese  lanterns  and  all  that. 

In  any  event,  don't  overlook  the  help  Ghir- 
ardelli's  can  give  you.  Whether  it's  two 
cups  for  yourself — or  two  gallons  for  your 
"  big  affair" — you  can  make  it  just  as  easily. 

Just  one  reason  why  Ghirardelli's  has  al- 
ways been  first  aide  to  hostesses  who  know. 

In  Y%  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent' '  s  worth— 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  J852 


San  Francisco 


AND  COCO/ 


3t 


Utah-Idaho  Motor  Co. 

distributors  of 

Premier  and  Mitchell 

Pleasure  Cars 

•;.    '  AND 

Bethlenem  Trucks 


l!/4  ton 
$1245 


Internal  gear  drive 
F.  0.  B.  factory 


214  ton 
$1775 


□ 


5£ 


YOUR  ATTENTION  PLEASE 

TO  OUR 

Garage  Service 

We  conduct  the  largest  and  most  modern  public  garage 
in  the  west.  Our  shops  are  thoroughly  equipped  for 
rapid,  accurate  repair  work  at  small  cost  to  car  owners. 
Make  our  establishment  your  headquarters  nest  time  you 
drive  into  the  city.  We  are  located  only  V2  block  from 
Newhouse  Hotel  and  close  to  shopping  center.  Free 
check  room  for  your  parcels.  Ladies  rest  room.  Every 
modern  facility.  Tell  your  city  friends  to  meet  you  at 
our  place.     Yours  for  service. 

Utah-Idaho  Motor  Co. 

A.  V.  OLSON,  General  Manager. 
465  South  Main  Streets  Was.  4770 
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INSPECTION   AND   REPAIR  WEEK 

The  need  of  ordering  repair  parts 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  using 
season,  is  so  important  that  a  week 
has  been  set  apart  to  be  known  as 
•  Inspection  and  Repair  Week,"  March 
4th  to  9th.  During  the  week  begin- 
ning March  4th  every  farmer  and 
owner  of  machinery,  implements  and 
farm  tools  are  asked  to  inspect  them 
and  ascertain  what  broken  parts,  or 
nearly  worn-out  parts,  of  their  mach- 
inery will  have  to  be  replaced  to  put 
them  into  workable  condition  by  the 
time  the  spring  work  begins.  To  al- 
so determine  what  oi  their  machinery 
is  so  nearly  worn  out  as  would  make 
it  preferable  and  profitable  to  re- 
place with  new  machinery. 

If  those  who  are  interested  in  tne 
use  of  machinery  will  respond  to  this 
call  and  after  inspection  order  the 
extras,  new  parts  or  repairs  needed 
it  will  help  the  dealer  and  manufact- 
urers and  save  the  farmers  and  own- 
ers considerable  delay  in  securing 
these  parts.  . 

Manufacturers  are  short  of  material 
and  labor,  the  traffic  conditions  are 
causing  serious  delays  in  transport- 
ation. It  takes  time  under  ordinary 
condition  to  get  repairs  in  this  mter- 
mountain  country  and  when  unusual 
conditions  are  the  rule,  as  they  are 
today,  we  must  look  ahead  if  we  want 
to  get  results. 

Farmers  and  owners  of  machinery 
who  did  not  purchase  locally  should 
be  more  concerned  than  those  wno 
have  purchased  of  local  dealers.  The 
larger  jobbers  and  dealers  have  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  help  them  get 
their  parts  in  order  to  secure  the  in- 
creased production. 

The  Utah  Agricultural  College, 
State  Food  Administrator  and  State 
Council  of  Defense  aproved  of  this 
movement,  because  they  recognize  its 
tremendous  importance  under  existing 
conditions. 

The  farmer  or  owner  who  does  not 
make  known  their  wants  during  this 
week  or  before  will  he  alone  to  blame 
if  the  parts  they  need  are  not  supplied 
in  time  for  use. 

Delays  are  going  to  he  expensive 
this  year  when  crop  production  is  so 
important. 

Food  is  going  to  win  the  war.  Good 
equipment  in  the  way  of  machinery  is, 
going  to  help  every  farmer  increase 
his  production.  Examine  your  farm 
operating  machinery  without  delay 
and  notify  your  dealer  as  soon  as 
possible  wnat  parts  you  will  require 
to  put  the  machines  in  workable  con- 
dition. 

When  repairs  are  ordered  early 
they  can  be  transported  by  freight  at 
a  big  saving  of  expense.  Late  order- 
ing often  necessitates  telegraphing  or 
telephoning  and  increased  cost  of  ex- 
pressage. 

Every  one  who  is  interested  in  in- 
creased production  of  food  should  help 
make  "Inspection  and  Repair  Week" 
a  success. 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    23,  1918 


SALAD  YMFERS 

Try  these  delicate  crisp  wafers. 

y2  cup  cornmeal,  %  cup  wheat  flour, 
%  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  fat. 

Sift  together  t&e  dry  ingredients. 
Cut  the  fat  into  the  flour  and  add  suf- 
ficient liquid  to  make  a  dough  that 
can  be  rolled  thin.  Cut  into  diamond 
shapes.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  until 
light  brown. 

If  desired,  after  rolling  out  the 
dough,  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese 
and  paprika.  Make  into  cueese  straws. 

 o  

NO  ONE  TOOK  ADVANTAGE 

"This  seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous 
precipice,"  remarked  the  tourist.  "I 
wonder  that  they  have  not  put  up  a 
warnlng-boarfl." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  guide,  "it  is 
dangerous.  They  kept  a  warning- 
board  up  for  two  years,  but  no  one 
fell  over,  so  it  was  taken  down. — 
Harper's  Magazine. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED  LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  In  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehl  Office. 


An  Investment  in  Efficiency 


Owners  of  the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  report 
extremely  high  gasoline 
and  tire  mileages  from 
their  cars. 

Touring  Car  .  .  $  990 
Roadster  .  ..  .  990 
Roadster  Coupe.  1150 
Sedan  ....  1190 
Sedan  (Unit Body)  1490 
Coupe  (Unit  Body)  1490 
F.  O.  B.  Pontictc,  Mich. 


CERTAINLY  the  farm- 
er's need  for  a  substan- 
tial motor  car  has  never 
been  so  great  as  it  is  now. 

The  larger  part  he  plays 
in  national  affairs,  the  in- 
creased demands  upon  his 
time  and  knowledge,  alike 
require  for  him  a  better 
means  of  transportation. 

Progressive  farmers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are 
awake  to  this  need  and  in 
thousands  of  instances  are 
wisely  meeting  it  with  an 
Oakland  Sensible  Six. 

In  choosing  such  a  car  they 
insure  themselves  the  high- 
est type  of  service  at  the 
minimum  of  upkeep  cost, 
and  their  purchase  becomes 
a  real  investment  in  effi- 
ciency. 

The  high-speed  overhead - 
valve  engine  of  the  Oakland 
Sensible  Six  is  immensely 


powerful  and  economical; 
it  delivers  44  horsepower  at 
2600  r.  p.  m.,  or  one  horse- 
power to  every  48  pounds 
of  car  weight. 

The  finely-made  chassis  is 
extraordinarily  strong  and 
serviceable,  and  the  sightly 
body  is  swung  on  long 
springs  over  a  generous 
wheelbase,  insuring  full 
comfort. 

The  car  as  a  whole  is  hand- 
some in  proportion  and 
finish;  itis  unusually  roomy 
and  accessible,  and  is  up- 
holstered with  genuine 
leather  throughout. 

As  a  perfected  example  of 
scientific  light-weight  con- 
struction, tiigh  power  and 
fixed  economy,  its  value  is 
not  equaled  in  the  present 
car  market. 

OAKLAND   MOTOR   CAR  CO. 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 


OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX 
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Farm  Machinery  Situation 
Inspection  and  Repair  Week 


By-Products  Will  Increase 
Sugar  Beet  Growers  Profit 


Written  tor  the  Utah  Farmer. 


R.  S.  Miller. 


The  call  for  more  food  stuff  means 
that  we  will  plant  every  foot  of  land 
that  can  be  cultivated.  Shortage  of 
help  to  do  all  this  work  means  that 
more  attention  is  going  to  be  given 
to  farm  machinery.  Our  government 
has  officially  recognized  the  necessity 
of  farm  machinery  by  giving  the  raw 
material  for  i  manufacture  a  rating 
in  class  B  1,  next  to  the  material  for 
munitions.  The  shortage  of  labor  can 
be  partially  overcome  by  having  your 
machinery  and  implements  in  good 
working  condition. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
carefully  inspecting  all  machinery 
and  ordering  the  extras  or  repair 
parts,  next  week,  March  4th  to  9th, 
has  been  set  apart  as  "Inspection  and 
Repair  Week." 

Every  machine  or  tool  on  the  farm 
should  be  caretuny  inspected  and 
make  a  list  of  repair  parts  which  will 
be  needed  this  season.  Make  a  list  of 
worn  out  parts  go  to  your  dealer  and 
take  home  all  the  parts  he  has  and 
leave  an  order  for  the  others.  This 
one  thing  we  snould  realize  that  trans- 
portation is  not  usual,  it  is  in  a  seri- 
ous condition.  The  large  jobbers  are 
low  complaining  of  not  receiving  their 
goods  ordered  months  ago. 

Remember  this,  tnat,  a  machine 
with  one  part  DroKen,  is  useless,  we 
ahould  be  prepared,  every  farmer  is 
part  of  the  great  war  system  and  we 
must  be  just  as  efficient  at  home  in 
the  field  as  we  want  the  men  at  the 
front  "over  t^ere." 

Some  people  seem  to  think  there 
%my  be  a  decline  in  price  of  machin- 
ery the  best  authorities  do  not  seem 
to  think  so.  Transportation  is  slow 
and  machines  should  be  ordered  weeks 
ahead  of  the  time  when  one  expects 
to  use  them.  Order  what  new  mach- 
inery you  can  use  to  advantage,  give 
the  dealer  and  manufacturer  a  chance 
to  serve  you  and  have  machines  here 
when  needed. 

The  object  of  Inspection  and  Repair 
Week  is  to  have  a  concerted  effort 
between  farmer,  dealer  and  mauula- 
curer  so  that  quick,  definite  action 
ean  be  taken  to  over  come  such  diflR- 
ioalties,  as  steel  supplys,  transport- 
ation difficulties,  labor  shortage  and 
assure  what  farm  machinery  that  will 
be  needed  this  year. 

Some  of  the  factories  may  be  called 
upon  to  do  war  work.  Mechanics  will 
be  scarce  and  in  g-eat  demand 
I  Too  many  people  wait  until  the  last 
minute  to  place  their  orders  and  ex- 
pect the  dealer  to  get  results,  ne  can 
not  do  it  this  year  so  the  owner  of 
any  machinery  must  10  )k  ahead  and 
do  his  part  by  ordering  now  both  re- 
pair parts,  extras  or  rew  machinery. 
-  Other  advantages  of  having  repair 
parts  now,  one  can  repair  machinery 
faring  the  slack  season  before  the 
spring  work  begins;  thus  better  use  is 
made  of  farm  labor.  rarm  labor 
should  not  be  repairing  implements 
when  weather  conditions  permit  work- 
tag  In  the  field.  When  a  careful 
•lamination  Is  made  of  all  machinery, 


break  downs  are  not  so  likely  to  hap- 
pen. The  farmer  has  much  to  gain 
by  following  the  suggestions  of  in- 
spection and  repair  week. 

The  government  has  endorsed  the 
movement  our  state  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  Agricultural  College  and 
State  Council  of  Defense  are  back  of 
it.  Everything  points  to  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  if  farmers  are  to  be 
equipped  to  meet  the  coming  crop 
season  they  must  prepare  right  now. 
Machinery  and  labor  saving  imple- 
ments are  going  to  help    the  labor 


Farmers  this  year  can  well  afford 
to  increase  their  beet  acreage  because 
of  the  increased  profits  that  will 
come  to  them.  There  is  a  good  in- 
crease in  price  of  beets  this  year 
over  last  ana  I  am  told  if  the  plans 
that  are  now  working,  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  sugar  goes 
through,  that  tae  farmer  may  get 
from  $9.50  to  $10.50  a  ton  for  his 
beets.  Qf  course  this  is  not  certain 
but  one  thing  is  sure  every  farmer 


FEEDING  BEET  TOP  SILAGE  TO  SHEEP. 
You  will  notice  how  they  follow  up  the  load  eager  to  get  thier  share  of 

the  silage. 


shortage.  Every  tool  every  machine 
should  be  in  good  working  order 
ready  for  the  spring  drive. 

Every  practical  measure  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  conserving  farm 
machinery  becomes  imperative  in  the 
light  of  national  necessity.  Winter  is 
the  time  for  making  repairs,  estimat- 
ing the  heeds  ol  the  coming  year  and 
placing  orders  with  manufacturers, 
who  are  confronted  with  special  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  material  and  dis- 
tributing their  finished  products. 
There  must  be  co-operation  all  along 
the  line  it  the  country  is  to  respond 
efiQciently  to  the  call  for  food. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many  farmers 
are  exceedingly  wasteful  in  the  care 
of  their  implements.  A  man  who 
would  not  think  of  throwing  a  $2t 
gold  piece  into  the  river  will  leave  a 
harrow  exposed  to  the  elements  in  a 
fence  corner  all  winter  long.  Tins 
was  bad  practice  even  in  peace  times; 
it  becomes  unpatriotic  in  time  o,f  war. 

The  care  of  machinery  is  very  im- 
portant. Do  not  let  your  machinery 
rust  out.  Go  carefully  over  all  ma- 
chines, putting  on  the  repair  parts, 
tighting  the  bolts,  replacing  wooden 
parts  that  are  worn  out.  Sharpen  all 
tools  such  as  plows,  disc  harrows  and 
spiked  toothed  harrows.  Clean  out 
the  oil  holes,  secure  new  bearings  if 
tney  are  needed.    The  efficiency  of 


will  share  in  any  advance  that  may 
come  and  under  present  conditions 
the  price  is  much  moro  apt  to  raise 
than  to  go  any  lower.  Some  times 
we  over  look  this  advantage  we  have 
this  year.    Nine  dollars  a  ton  we  are 

your  farm  machinery  can  be  greatly 
increased  if  you  will  go  carefully  over 
it  and  replace  worn  and  broken  parts. 
Under  present  conditions  neglecting 
to  properly  carr  for  farm  machinery 
is  certainly  unpatriotic. 


ORDER  NEW  MACHINES  EARLY 

Prof.  E.  A.  White. 
In  the  past  we  have  generally  wait- 
ed until  a  new  machine  was  immedi- 
ately needed  before  purchasing  same, 
sometimes  going  from  a  breakdown 
in  the  field  to  the  dealers  for  that 
purpose.  The  demands  of  the  present 
situation  call  for  the  placing  of  orders 
,for  new  machines,  which  will  be  need- 
ed this  season,  immediately.  The 
best  authorities  agree  that  prices  will 
not  be  lower.  Some  dealers,  fearing 
retreucliraent  on  trie  part  of  farmers, 
have  been  reluctant  to  lay  in  the  usual 
supplies  and  we  know  that  the  trans- 
portation situation  is  serious.  Mater- 
ial is  being  alloted  to  manufacturers 
on  the  basis  of  orders  received.  In 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


sure  of  and  we  may  get  more.  The 
prospect  looks  very  favorable  from 
my  point  of  view  for  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  sugar. 

Last  year  they  starteu  something 
new  for  the  farmers  of  this  country 
in  the  way  of  making  a  profit  from 
our  beet  tops.  The  high  price  of 
alfalfa  and  other  feeds  has  helped  us 
to  make  better  use  of  all  our  feeds. 
In  the  past  we  have  received  both 
direct  and  indirect  some  little  profit 
fron"  jeet  tops  but  now  it  looks  as  if 
tuey  were  going  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  beet  growing  business. 
Experiments  this  past  winter  prove 
the  value  of  beet  tops  as  feed  for 
sheep  and  cattle.  I  have  talked  with 
some  of  those  who  have  siloed  their 
tops  and  partly  fed  them  and  each 
one  was  enthusiastic  over  the  beet 
top  silage.  One  man  said  that  his 
sheep  would  leave  every  other  feed 
including  grain  and  alfalfa  and  eat 
the  beet  top  silage  in  preference  to 
any  of  them.  There  is  so  much 
waste  in  leaving  the  tops  in  the  field 
to  be  fed  that  a  farmer  can  not  get 
only  a  few  ddiiars  a  ton  if  he  sells 
them  or  just  a  little  feed  if  he  turns 
his  own  livestock  in  to  eat  them. 

If  the  farmer  can  get  from  5  to  8 
tons  of  beet  tops  and  crowns  for 
making  silage  from  an  acre  of  beets 
he  can  increase  his  profits  several 
dollars  an  acre.  One  farmer  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  the  silage,  pulp 
and  syrup  for  feeding  purposes  would 
go  a  long  way  to  paying  for  the  grow- 
ing of  an  acre  of  beets,  leaving  the 
returns  from  the  beets,  or  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  it,  as  net  profit  to 
the  farmer. 

The  cost  of  siloing  beet  tops  should 
not  be  over  $1.00  a  ton,  including  the 
construction  of  the  silo.  The  aver- 
age tonnage  would  be  about  6  or  7 
tons  an  acre  with  a  feeding  value  of 
5  to  7  dollars  a  ton  or  about  $40.00 
an  acre.  And  what  is  more  it  should 
all  be  fed  to  livestock  on  the  farm  so 
as  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
Another  profit  should  come  to  the 
beet  grower  who  keeps  livestock  and 
that  is  the  profit  from  feeding  them. 
Go  to  any  community  where  they  are 
making  momy  and  you  will  find  that 
livestock  plays  an  important  part. 
Making  money  feeding  cattle  during 
the  winter  makes  farming  an  all  year 
round  job.  Now  that  we  can  get  a 
good  amount  of  feed  from  an  acre  of 
beets  as  well  as  a  crop  of  sugar  beets 
it  is  like  securing  two  crops  from  the 
same  acre.  Livestock  is  going  to  be 
more  profitable  and  more  valuable  all 
the  time. 

Now  when  you  consider  the  by-pro- 
ducts of  sugar  beet  growing  like  beet 
top  silage,  pulp  and  syrup  to  help  in 
the  feeding  of  livestock,  beet  growing 
has  an  added  profit  that  every  farmer 
should  consider  when  he  is  planning 
his  acreage  for  sugar  beets  to  say 
nothing  about  the  serious  need  that 
our  government  has  for  sugar. 
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Hansen  Livestock  Feeding  Plant  Uses 

Balanced  Rations  Made  at  Its  New  Mill 


I. , 

ittKBt 


HANSEN  LIVESTOCK  &  FEEDING  COMPANY'S  MILL  AT  OGDEN  NEAR  COMPLETION. 

Sheep  Feeding  At  Self-Feeder  Similar  to  Equipment  For  Handling  Cattle  at  Great  Yards. 


THE  livestock  feed  mill  of  the 
Hansen  Livestock  &  Feeding 
company,  which  has  been  in  course 
of  construction  during  the  winter, 
is  now  practically  completed  and  is 
turning  out  the  meal  product.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  demand  for  this 
meal  product  throughout  the  inter- 
mountain  country  because  the  com- 
pany has,  after  many  years  effort, 
succeeded  in  combining  the  requir- 
ed elements  of  proper  stock  food  in 
such  proportions  that  it  has  been 
found  a  very  healthful  ration.  The 
Hansen  company  established  this 
mill  primarily  to  manufacture  meal 
for  Its  own  stock,  many  thousands 
of  head  being  kept  by  the  company 
at  Its  feed  yard  adjacent  to  the 
mills,  but  demand  for  It  from  out- 
side sources  was  bo  great  that  the 
company  also  manufactures  meal 
for  commercial  distribution.  The 
manufactured  product  is  a  combi- 
nation of  alfalfa,  grain,  molasses 
and  other  essentials  for  fattening. 
A  visit  to  the  Hansen  feeding  yards 
will  convince  one  that  it  has  been 
used  very  successfully  as  the  cattle 


and  sheep  fed  on  it  there  are  in 
prime  condition. 

The  feeding  mill  was  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $45,000. 
This  is  a.  small  consideration  in 
view  of  the  immense  amount  of 
work  which  it  handles.  Approxi- 
mately 120  tons  of  meal  are  manu- 
factured daily.  The  factory  is  oper- 
ated at  present  during  one  shift 
only,  but  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  continual  run  should  a  need 
arise.  The  capacity  taen  will  be 
more  than  double  what  it  is  now. 
Thousands  of  tons  of  hay,  thousands 
of  bushels  of  grain,  thousands  of 
gallons  of  molasses,  and  huge 
quantities  of  other  products,  are 
Btored  in  immense  barns,  granaries, 
and  tanKs  near  the  mill.  These 
products  represent  an  expenditure 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
among  the  farmers  of  the  inter- 
mountain  country,  principally  Utah 
and  Idaho. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  stock  food 
mill,  the  Hansen  Livestock  &  Feed- 
ing company  maintains  a  60-acre 
feeding  yard  which  is  a  marvel  of 


moderness.  The  yard  is  located  on 
high,  sandy  ground  with  perfect 
drainage.  Facilities  for  the  feeding 
and  handling  of  3,000  head  of  cattle 
and  25.000  head  of  sheep  are  pro- 
vided by  these  yards.  At  present 
tuere  are  between  2,000  and1  3,000 
head  of  choice  cattle  and  about  12,- 
000  head  Qf  sheep.  It  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  sheep  will  be  in- 
creased to  more  than  15,000  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  that  more  cattle  will  be 
brought  to  the  yards  for  feeding 
during  the  remainder  of  the  winter. 

Flowing  wells  have  been  opened 
in  the  yards  which  supply  a  large 
clear  flow  of  water  of  moderate 
temperature.  This  is  especially  ad- 
vantageous in  the  winter  as  the 
stock  are  able  to  drink  a  plentiful 
supply  on  the  coldest  day  without 
discomfort.  A  water  system  has 
been  installed,  radiating  from  the 
main  well  to  all  of  the  feed  pens, 
corrals,  and  yards  so  that  there  is 
a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  in 
the  trough.  One  of  these  wells  was 
struck  at  a  depth  of  440  feet  and 
another  at  a  depth  of  480  .feet. 


It  costs  approximately  $1,000  a 
day  to  feed  the  stock  corraled  at 
present  in  the  feed  yards  with  the 
balanced  ration  of  meal  and  with 
hay.  This  amounts  to  a  colossal 
figure  for  the  year's  business  and 
gives  some  idea  of  the  extensive 
work  being  performed  at  this  place. 

Ogden's  position  as  a  livestock 
center  is  growing  daily.  With  the 
establishment  of  the  Hansen  mill 
•and  feed  yards,  the  city's  facilities 
for  handling  livestock  have  again 
been  greatly  broadened.  The  city 
now  has  one  of  the  largest  packing 
plants  in  the  west,  and  immense 
stock  yards  capable  of  handling 
many  thousands  of  sheep,  a  horse 
market,  through  which  hundr.ds  of 
head  of  horses  and  mules  are 
bought  and  sold  every  month,  and 
splendid  facilities  for  shipping  stock 
from  the  nearby  ranges.  The  Han- 
sen Livestock  &  Feeding  company's 
feed  yard  Is  considered  an  especial- 
ly valuable  adjunct  to  the  local  live- 
stock business,  as  cattle  and  sheep 
can  be  fed  here  at  a  reasonable  cost 
until  thoy  are  ready  for  market. 
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President  Fixes  Price 

of  Wheat  for  1918 


Drainage  of  Irrigated  Land 

During  War  Time 


By  proclamation  President  Wilson 
fixes  wheat  price  of  1918  at  $2.00  for 
Salt  Lake,  Utah,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

A  price  of  $2.20  a  bushel — the  o-j.me 
as  for  last  year's  crop — was  fixed  by 
President  Wilson  tonight  for  the  com- 
ing season's  wheat  yield.  The  price 
is  for  numDer  1  northern  spring  wheat 
at  Chicago,  with  a  scale  of  differentials 
for  other  markets. 

The  differentials  differ  to  a  slight 
extent  from  those  now  operative  and 
range  from  a  minimum  of  $2  to  a 
maximum  of  $2.28. 

In  fixing  a  price  now  for  the  new 
crop,  which  will  not  be  harvested  un- 
til June,  the  president  was  believed 
to  have  had  two  objects  in  view.  The 
first  was  to  halt  legislation  pending 
in  congress  to  fix  prices  at  from  $2.25 
to  $3.00  and  tne  other  was  to  stimu- 
late spring  planting. 

Refuse  to  Sell. 

The  introduction  of  the  price  rais- 
ing bills  had  be^un  to  check  the  flow 
of  wheat  to  market  and  food  adminis- 
tration officials  feared  that  mills  soon 
would  have  to  close  down.  Hoping  the 
legislation  would  pass,  farmers  it  is 
declared,  have  been  refusing  to  sell  at 
the  present  price  of  $2.20. 

In  enacting  the  food  control  law 
congress  put  a  guaranteed  price  of  $2 
on  next  season's  crop  and  this  has 
been  construed  as  a  minimum  price. 
To  draw  wheat  to  market  the  presid- 
ent fixed  a  price  Qf  $2.20  on  last  sea- 
son's yield  and  it  had  this  effect  until 
the  price  raising  bills  were  introduced. 
Then  the  flow  began  to  stop. 

Food  administration  officials  have 
declared  that  if  the  bills  passed  the 
government  would  be  forced  to  raise 
present  prices  to  the  new  levels  and 
that  to  do  so  would  upset  the  food  ad- 
ministration's flour  and  bread  pro- 
gramme. 

$2  in  Salt  Lake. 

On  the  basis  of  No.  1  northern  spring 
wheat  and  its  equivalents,  the  presid- 
ent fixed  the  prices  as  follows: 

Chicago,  $2.20;  Omaha,  $2.15; 
Kansas  City,  $2.15;  St.  .Louis,  $2.18; 
Minneapolis,  $2.17;  Duluth,  $2.17; 
New  York,  $2.28;  Philadelphia, 
$2.27;  Balitmore,  $2.27;  New- 
port News,  $2.27;  Charleston,  S. 
C,  *2.27;  Savannah,  $2.27;  Portland, 
Ore.,  $2.05;  Seattle,  $2.05;  San  Fran- 
cisco, $2.10;  Los  Angeles,  $2.10; 
Galveston,  $2.20;  New  Oreleans,  $2.20; 
Salt  Lake  City,  $2.00;  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  $2.00;  Spokane,  $2.00;  Poca- 
tello, Idaho,  $2.00;  Forth  Worth, 
Texas,  $2.09;  Oklanoruo.  City,  $2.05; 
Wichita,  Kan.,  $2.08. 

The  equivalents  of  No.  1  northern 
to  which  the  same  price  applies  are 
No.  1  hard  inter,  No.  1  red  winter, 
No.  1  Durum  and  No.  1  hard  white. 
The  wheat  must  be  harvested  in  the 
United  States  during  1918  and  sold  in 
the  market  before  June  1,  1919. 

The  president's  proclamation  states 
that  the  action  is  to  meet  an  emerg- 
ency requiring  the  stimulation  of 
wheat  planting. 

In  a  statement  accompanying  his 
proclamation  the  President  said: 

"Under  the  food  control  act  of  Au- 
gust 10,  1917,  it  is  my  duty  to  an- 
nounce a  guaranteed  price  for  wheat 
Qf  the  1918  harvest.  I  am,  therefore, 
issuing  a  proclamation  setting  the 
price  at  the  principal  interior  primary 
markets.  It  makes  no  essential  altera- 
tion in  the  present  guarantee.  It  1b  a 
continuation  of  tue  present  price  of 


wheat,  with  some  adjustments  arising 
from  the  designation  of  additional 
terminal  marketing  points. 

Increase  in  Price  Unwise. 
"This  guaranteed  price  assures  the 
(Continued  on  page  12) 


Is  it  a  good  policy  to  stop  the  drain- 
age of  irrigated  lands  during  the  war 
period?  What  will  be  the  govern- 
ment attitude  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  bonds?  These  and  other  questions 
along  the  same  lines  are  being  asked, 


Seed  Potatoes  for 

Spring  Planting 

M.  H.  Greene,  Field  Agent  in  Marketing,   Utah   Agricultural   College  and 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Co-operating. 


The  low  price  of  potatoes  at  plant- 
ing time  is  an  excellent  indication 
that  then  is  the  time  to  increase  the 
production  of  that  crop  or  at  least  to 
maintain  it.  To  enumerate  conditions 
during  the  spring  of  1910,  1913  and 
1915  is  evidence.  Prices  were  low 
then,  so  much  so  that  potatoes  seem- 
ed to  be  more  valuable  as  stock  food 
than  for  human  consumption.  Ten 
cents  a  bushel  or  no  value  at  all  was 
an  occurrence.  Yet  those  who  in- 
creased their  plantings  o,f  potatoes 
during  those  seasons  profited  by  so 
doing.  Low  prices  discouraged 
planting,  which  resulted  is  decreased 
production  and  increased  prices,  at 
harvest  time,  with  a  continued  in- 
crease in  price  until  it  was  time  to 
plant  again.  The  following  spring 
the  psylogical  o-riect  was  the  reverse. 
Everyone  was  encouraged  to  plant 
because  of  the  prevailing  high  prices, 
which  resulted  in  an  increased  pro- 
duction and  decreased  prices  from 
harvest  time  to  spring.  Low  prices 
at  planting  time  is  an  index  of  in- 
creased prices  and  decreased  potato 
production. 

Seed  Potatoes  Cheap. 

The  County  Agricultural  Agent3 
are  endeavoring  to  stanuardize  the 
potato  crop  of  Utah  and  place  it  on 
a  commercial  basis,  so  that  our 
potatoes  will  comply  with  the  needs 
of  the  market  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  producers. 

The  varieties  recommended  are  as 
follows : 

Early 

Early  Ohio,  Bliss  Triumph. 


Medium  Early. 

Early  Eureka,  Irish  Cobbler. 
Late. 

Rural,  Russett  (Netted  Gem). 

The  Field  Agent  in  Marketing  has 
been  designated  to  find  out  where 
choice  seed  can  be  obtained.  During 
the  past  month  he  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  all  the  important 
seed  potato  producers  of  Idaho  and 
Colorado,  and  now  nas  listed  some 
200  carloads  of  choice  and  certified 
seed  potatoes  from  those  two  states. 

A  large  quantity  of  Rurals  and 
Russetts  can  be  obtained  but  the  sup- 
ply of  the  other  varieties  is  more 
limited.  A  few  carloads  of  each 
variety  has  been  offered  for  sale. 

In  case  tue  demand  for  seed  pota- 
toes is  sufficiently  large,  an  inspector 
from  Utah  will  inspect  the  stock  so 
as  to  insure  our  Utah  farmers  that 
the  potatoes  are  true  to  type  and  free 
from  disease. 

The  quotations  on  certified  seed  are 
highest,  ranging  form  $2.00  to  $3.00 
per  cwt.  (sacked).  Choice  Seed  (not 
certified)  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  cwt. 
(sacked).  Ordinary  field  run  $0.75 
to  $1.10  per  cwt.  (sacked). 

Order  Early. 

All  seed  producers  and  dealers 
state  that  orders  must  be  placed 
early,  so  that  deliveries  can  be  pro- 
perly attended  to. 

Our  Utah  potato  producers  who 
are  intending  to  obtain  seed  in  these 
joint  shipments  should  see  their 
County  Agricultural  Agent  at  once  or 
communicate  with  M.  H.  Greene,  U. 
A.  C,  Logan,  Utah,  for  particulars. 
Potato  dealers  may  do  likewise. 


which  shows  the  interest  in  this  im- 
portant work. 

When  asked  these  questions,  Mr. 
R.  A.  Hart,  Senior  Drainage  Engineer, 
for  the  United  States  Department  or 
Agriculture  said: 

"There  has  been  considerable 
question  in  the  minds  of  land  owners 
whether  or  not  the  drainage  or  irri- 
gated lands  is  a  proper  undertaking 
during  war  times,  and  more  recently 
a  serious  question  has  arisen  in  the 
minds,  not  only  of  land  owners,  but 
of  drainage  district  authorities, 
engineers,  attorneys  and  financiers, 
as  to  what  position  would  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
gard to  approving  the  issue  of  se- 
curities to  pay  for  drainage  recla- 
mation. 

"It  has  seemed  to  those  best  in- 
formed, that  the  drainage  of  irrigated 
lands  is  a  proper  proceeding  during 
war  times,  and  should  be  undertaken, 
not  only  in  spite  of  the  war,  but  be- 
cause of  the  war,  in  other  words, 
that  drainage  reclamation  should  be 
speeded  up  and  not  retarded,  since 
the  results  of  such  reclamation  can 
so  rapidiy  be  translated  into  terms 
of  increased  crop  production,  especial- 
ly since  tnere  are  no  colonization 
problems  involved.  Moreover,  drain- 
age reclamation  is  oftentimes  as 
much  concerned  with  the  prevention 
of  further  injury  to  land  with  conse- 
quent reduction  in  crops,  as  in  the 
restoration  of  injured  lands. 

"It  is  not  at  all  likely  ther.fore,  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  dis- 
courage in  the  slightest  degree  the 
organization  of  new  drainage  dis- 
tricts, while  its  position  with  refer- 
ence to  the  issuance  of  securities,  is 
very  clearly  expressed  in  a  recent 
letter  from  Dr.  Samuel  Fortier,  Chief 
of  Irrigation  Investigations,  Office  of 
Public  Roads  &  Rural  Engineering, 
which  sets  forth  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  given  full 
authority  with  respect  to  all  issues  of 
securities,  and  in  this  capacity  has  a 
practical  veto  power  over  issuance  of 
drainage  district  bonds.  His  ap- 
proval o»f  such  issues  will  depend 
upon  whether  or  not  reclamation  can 
be  effetced  in  time  to  insure  the  in- 
creased crop  production  in  1918  or 
1919,  or  to  insure  that  further  deteri- 
oration of  land,  with  consequent  re- 
duction in  the  production  of  crops 
may  be  avoided  within  that  period. 

"While  questions  of  finance  are  not 
generally  involved  in  drainage  re- 
clamation, by  individuals,  the  same 
fundamental  considerations  should 
obtain.  It  is  manifestly  a  patriotic 
duty  to  do  everything  reasonable  to 
increase  crop  production  at  this  time, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  not 
be  patriotic  to  divert  labor  and  mater- 
ials which  might  otherwise  be  em- 
ployed more  aavantageously  to  the 
nation,  in  the  installation  of  systems 
which  will  not  show  actual  results 
until  peace  shall  have  been  restored. 
It  is  hoped  that  land  owners,  Individ- 
ually and  collectively,  will  hear  these 
distinctions  in  mind  and  act  accord- 
ingly. 

"It  may  he  well  to  point  out  that 
there  is  an  intense  drainage  activity 
in  Utah  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
in  spite  of  war  conditions,  drainage  is 
a  high  class  investment  for  the  land 
owners  and  th<*t  drainage  securities 
are  actually  being  sold  on  very  favor- 
able terms." 


4  (4o8)  THE   UTAH  PARMER 

How  Forestry  Service  and  Sheep 

Men  Can  Co-operate 

Part  of  and  address  delivered  at  the  National  Livestock  Association  at  Salt 
Lake  City  by  Will  C.  Barnes  of  the  Forestry  Service  Washington  D.  C. 


The  year  1917  will  probably  go  down 
in  the  history  of  the  range  sheep  in- 
dustry of  the  western  states  as  one  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  the  business 
has  ever  known.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  prices  for  mutton  and  wool 
were  on  a  very  encouraging  basis  and 
the  general  outlook  was  indeed  prom- 
ising. The  unprecedented  weather 
conditions,  however,  that  oDtained  all 
over  the  west  in  the  spring  of  1917 
played  havoo;  with  the  herds,  and 
losses  in  old  stoc-  and  the  spring 
lamb  crop  were  heavier  than  ever 
before  known,  and  the  cost  of  feed 
to  save  the  remainder  of  the  flocks 
ran  into  huge  amounts,  in  many  in- 
stances as  high  as  «a  per  head. 

Very  early  in  the  season  the  for- 
ester, realizing  the  urgency  of  the 
situation,  issued  orders  to  every  for- 
est supervisor  to  open  all  the  ranges 
to  the  suffering  animals  just  as  soon 
as  they  could  reach  tuem.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  spring  was  late,  the  snow 
lying  on  the  lower  ranges  for  beyond 
the  usual  time,  and  the  flocks  could 
not  be  placed  on  many  of  them  until 
fully  a  month  later  than  usual,  which, 
of  course,  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of 
the  winter  feed  bills,  as  well  as  to 
the  losses. 

Urge  Personal  Attention. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  money 
value  of  a  herd  of  2500  sheep  and 
their  lambs.  On  an  average,  it  is 
close  to  $60,000  at  present  prices.  Yet 
there  are  numbers  of  owners  who 
turn  over  to  their  herders,  often  men 
almost  strangers  to  them,  this  amount 
of  money  represented  by  their  sheep 
and  from  the  time  they  enter  the 
forest  ranges  in  the  spring  until  they 
emerge  from  them  in  the  fall,  they 
know  comparatively  nothing  of  what 
is  happening  on  the  ranges  excepting 
what  they  learn  from  their  camp  ten- 
ders from  tin  e  to  time. 

That  this  neglect  of  their  business 
is  losing  to  western  sheep  owners 
many  thousands  of  dollars  each  year, 
goes  without  saying.  What  other 
business  is  there  today  that  can  stand 
such  methods  and  survive? 

Not  Getting  Full  Profits. 

That  it  does  survive  means  that 
owners  are  not  securing  from  their 
investments  the  full  values  they  can 
and  should,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
there  are  many  owners  today  facing 
deficits  in  their  operations  who  could 
turn  failure  into  success  would  they 
but  sell  some  of  their  autos,  buy  a 
couple  of  saddle  horses,  get  back  onto 
the  ranges  all  summer  long,  and  see 
for  themselves  some  of  the  thousand 
and  one  small  leaks  that  make  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss.  If 
ever  there  was  a  time  for  such  a 
propaganda  it  is  today,  when  the 
American  people  are  learning  new 
lessons  in  economy  and  thrift.  It  is 
not  the  money  men  make  that  builds 
up  fortunes  and  secures  a  competency 
for  old  age,  but  the  money  they  save. 
Improved  Methods  of  Herding. 

For  several  years  we  have  been 
urging  upon  owners  the  benefits  to 
be  obtained  through  better  and  more 
businesslike  methods  of  handling 
sheep.  We  feel  it  is  time  to  give  up 
some  of  the  old  ways  and  adopt  a 
system  that  means  not  only  a  saving 
of  range  and  forage,  but  an  increase 
in  lambs  and  wool.  This  last  sum- 
mer proved  the  soundness  of  our 
views,  and  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
almost  eight  million  adult  sheep  using 
the  national  forest  ranges  are  now 
being  handled  by  the  improved  meth- 
ods advocated  by  officers  of  the  for- 
est service. 

For  years  stockmen  have  persisted 
In  the  belief  that  sheep  and  cattle 
could  not  graze  together. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  some  of 
our  heaviest  stockod  forest  ranges 
have  been  used  by  both  classes  with 
gratifying  success. 

Rather  close  personal  touch  with 
our  forest  ranges  and  permittees  all 
over  the  weat  has  Impressed  me  with 
the  lack  of  responsibility  which  t  lie 
average  sheep  owner  assumes  In  han- 


dling his  flocks.  Over  and  over  again 
have  sheep  camps  been  visited  on  the 
forests  where  the  herders  said  they 
had  hot  seen  their  bosses  upon  the 
range  during  the  entire  season.  How, 
then,  can  they  hope  to  secure  the  best 
results  from  the  investment? 

It  is  not  the  money  men  make  that 
builds  up  fortunes  and  secures  a 
competency  for  old  age,  but  the 
money  they  save.  The  American 
sheepman  has  been  a  prodigal  in  this 
respect,  and  if  he  is  going  to  meet 
the  present  crisis  not  only  in  war,  but 
as  regards  the  range  situation,  he 
must  give  closer  attention  to  the 
smaller  details  of  his  business  than 
he  has  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

Shortage  of  Stock  Cars. 

The  unusual  shortage  of  stock  cars 
throughout  the  west,  together  with 
the  lack  of  motive  power  and  Che 
pressing  needs  of  the  government  in 
moving  troops  and  supplies,  cost  the 
stock  interests  of  the  west  a  tre- 
mendous sum  in  prices,  as  well  as 
shrinkage  in  weights.  In  several  in- 
stances whole  herds  of  cattle,  fat 
from  our  forest  ranges,  were  held  un- 
til they  could  not  be  sold  as  such, 
but  had  to  be  shipped  as  feeders,  at 
a  serious  loss  to  he  owners.  In  other 
cases,  cars  not  being  at  hand  con- 


tracts for  delivery  could  not  be  met 
and  the  animals  had  to  he  returned  to 
the  ranges.  In  this  emergency  the 
officers  of  the  forest  service  worked 
unceasingly  to  secure  cars. 

The  rapid  settlement  of  the  open 
public  lands  of  the  west  has  left  those 
ranges  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
various  national  forests  as  marked 
examples  of  the  wisdom  of  the  men 
who,  when  establishing  the  national 
forests,  saw  with  keen  foresight  the 
value  of  the  grazing  grounds  as  a  na- 
tional asset  and  preserved  them  from 
destruction  and  dismemberment. 

For  the  last  ten  or  fifteeen  years 
there  have  been  periods  when,  owing 
to  fluctuations  in  values  and  prices, 
stockmen  were  inclined  to  change 
from  sheep  to  cattle  or  from  cattle  to 
sheep.  This  process  was  readily  dis- 
covered through  the  permits  issued  by 
the  forest  service,  and  has  followed 
very  clear  lines  of  business  enter- 
prize.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
this  switching  is  at  the  lowest  ebb, 
and  broadly  speaking,  the  owners  of 
each  class  are  content  with  their 
holdings  and  comparatively  few  stock- 
men seem  to  be  desirous  of  changing 
their  old  lines  of  business. 

Selling  Grazing  Privileges. 
The  eagerness  of  many  men  to  se- 
cure stock,  the  ownership  of  which 
carries  with  it  a  permit  to  graze  upon 
a  national  forest,  has  brought  about 
a  system  of  bonus  paying  by  means 
of  which  the  holder  of  a  grazing  privi- 
lege has  been  .  nabled  to  secure  what 
seems  like  large  sums  for  his  stock 
in  addition  to  their  actual  market 
value,  and  completely    disproves  the 
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old  assertion  that  the  establishment 
of  a  grazing  system  on  public  lands 
was  bound  to  injure  the  stock  in- 
dustry. This  payment  of  a  bonus 
was  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the 
regulations,  wnich  was  to  allow  pur- 
chasers to  secure  a  renewal  of  permit 
under  conditions  which  would  pro- 
tect the  perimttees  against  loss  which 
might  otherwise  be  caused  by  their 
being  compelled  to  accept  less  than 
a  full  market  value  of  their  livestock 
or  ranch  property  if  the  stock  could 
not  continue  to  be  grazed  under  per- 
mit upon  its  customary  range. 

The  matter,  however,  has  gone  to 
such  extremes  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  as  to  cause  us  all  some 
concern  and  has  finally  resulted  in  a 
warning  from  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture that  the  regulations  covering 
such  transactions  will  be  strictly 
enforced. 

 0  

CHEESE  IN  RAMEKINS 

Butter  tne  desired  number  of  rame- 
kin molds,  or  muffin  cups.  Beat  six 
egg  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  add  well 
beaten  yoiks,  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  paprika.  When 
w  -11  mixed  add  one  cupful  of  grated 
cheese  and  a  half  cupful  of  milk.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  the  dishes,  and 
sprinkle  the  top  of  each  with  fine 
bread  crumbs.  Bake  eight  minutes  in 
a  moderate  oven. 

 o  

When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention  that  you  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Your  Thrift  Stamp  Money  Buys 
Rifles  for  Our  Soldiers 


Little  by  Little — a  nickle  here — a  dime  there — millions  of  dollars 
are  being  raised  through  Thrift  Stamps  to  buy  rifles,  food  and 
clothing  for  our  defenders  in  France  and  on  the  ocean. 

Are  you  doing  your  share  in  this  patriotic  work?'  Is  your  spare 
change  still  going  for  useless  little  luxuries,  or  are  you  lending  it 
to  the  government  by  buying  Thrift  Stamps  and  War  Savings 
Stamps? 

Buy  a  Thrift  Stamp  TODAY.  Buy  15  more  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Exchange  the  16  with  a  few  cents  added  for  a  War  Saving  Stamp. 

Then  do  it  all  over  again.  In  five  years  the  government  will  give 
you  $5  for  every  one  of  your  War  Savings  Stamps. 

You  will  put  your  money  out  at  4  per  cent  interest  compounded 
quarterly,  you  will  have  developed  the  thrift  habit  and 

You  will  have  helped  your  country  win 


the  war  for  World  Liberty 


War  Savings  Committee  for  Utah 


This  space  donated  to  the  War  Saving's  cause  by 
The  Mountain  States  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
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UTAH   IRRIGATION  AND 

DRAINAGE  CONGRESS 
Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Your  committee  on  Resolutions 
submits  for  your  consideration  the 
following: 

I 

WHERAS,  The  Utah  Agricultural 
College,  through  the  Extension  Divis- 
ion, has  courteously  extended  the  op- 
portunity to  hold  the  meetings  of  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  the  excel- 
lent work  of  the  annual  Round-up, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  hearty  thanks  and 
appreciation  of  this  congress  be  voted 
for  the  hospitable  reception  and  gen- 
erous aid  given  by  the  College  and  its 
faculty. 

II 

WHERAS,  during  a  number  of  years 
past  and  at  present  the  Experiment 
Station  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  has  been  and  is  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  sound  irrigation 
practice,  and 

WHERAS,  that  work  has  not  only 
given  Utah  a  name  in  the  forefront 
of  irrigation  states,  but  also  has 
given  the  farmers  and  irrigators  of 
Utah  knowledge  of  incalculable 
value, 

NOW  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Utah  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Congress  express  publicly 
its  appreciation  of    the  Experiment 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  have  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only a  few  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2.50  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  free. 
ABSORBING  JR.,  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1. 25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book"Evidence"  free. 
W.F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F.,  142Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Don't  Waste  Grain 
on  Your  Hogs 

How  much  feed  is  given  to  your 
hogs  that  should  be  used  for 
human  consumption?  Stop  this 
waste  of  grain.    Order  a  supply  of 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

and  watch  the  results  in  your  herd. 
This  highly  concentrated  feed 
promotes  a  healthy  and  sturdy 
growth.  Feed  it  along  with  other 
feed. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

OGDEN,  UTAH. 


Finn,  Garden  and  Orchard  Took 
Arwwer  tb*  farmers'  big  qnr- -  tiong, 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  leas 
expense T  How  can  I  savo  inplant. 
Ing  potatoes?  How  mako  high 
priced  seed  gofarthcst7  Tho 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
Uie  best  use  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  |3  to  £X>  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Etery  seed  piece  in  its  - 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
Pnsneja  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 


•  fall  fineof  pota'3 
«nacM™*"»  •send 


•paefnor.  We  make 
1  Br 
— -linery. 
for  booklet  today, 

No  Misses 
No  Double* 


Batem«iiMTgCo.,Box  SSB.Crenlocli.N.J. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Station's  many  splendid  contributions 
in  irrigation  research  and  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  steadfast  en- 
couragement, information  and  help  to 
the  members  of  this  congress,  and  to 
farmers  generally  throughout  the 
State,  which  it  has  rendered. 
Ill 

WHERAS,  there  are  still  many  per- 
plexing problems  confronting  the  irri- 
gators of  Utah  and  those  of  her 
neighboring  states,  and,  whereas, 
much  more  knowledge  of  the  relations 
of  soils  crops  and  irrigation  water 
must  be  obtained  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  solution  of  these  problems  and 

WHERAS,  there  is  at  present  es- 
pecially urgent  need  of  conducting, 
under  the  various,  soil,  crop,  and 
climatic  conditions  In  other  typical 
irrigated  sections  of  Utah,  investi- 
gations concerning  crops,  soils  and 
water  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  conducted  on  the  Experiment 
Station  Farm  at  Logan, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Utah  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Congress  urge  the  State  to 
make  possible  by  liberal  appropri- 
ations, a  continuation  of  the  studies 
in  irrigation  above  mentioned  and  an 
extension  of  such  studies  at  an  early 
date  to  typical  farms  in  each  of  the 
important  River  Systems  of  Utah,  es- 
pecially as  relative  to  soil  and  crop 
factors  upon  which  must  depend  the 
further  development  of  rational  and 
economical  use  of  water. 

IV 

WHEREAS,  the  great  body  of  truth 
relating  to  irrigation  science  and 
practice  unfolded  by  the  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station,  by  other  Experiment 
Stations  and  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  not  been 
made  fully  available  for  the  irrigators 
of  the  State, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Utan  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Congress  plan  and  carry 
though  an  active  campaign  for  the 
spread  of  all  such  information;  that 
the  College  Extension  Division  be  re- 
quested to  take  active  supervision  of 
this  work;  that  the  assistance  of  the 
Farm  Bureaus,  the  "Utah  Farmer" 
and  the  various  irrigation  companies 
be  enlisted  in  this  work,  as  well  as 
such  other  energetic  means  as  will 
give  each  farmer  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  best  irrigation  methods. 
V 

WHEREAS,  we  have  been  called  in- 
to the  great  war  in  defense  of  justice 
and  humanity  and  nave  pledged  our 
every  energy  ana  resource  in  this 
great  cause,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  prevention  of  all 
waste  is  an  essential  factor  in  this 
struggle,  and  we  have  had  emphasized 
anew  the  responsibility  of  the  farmer 
as  the  food  producer  of  the  nation, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Utah  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Congress,  individually  and 
as  a  body,  pledge  itself  and  its  mem- 
bers to  assist  in  the  conservation  of 
irrigation  water  generally,  and  es- 
pecially the  flood  waters  of  our 
streams  which  have  heretofore  been 
largely  wasted  and  lost. 

VI 

WHEREAS,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
legal  definition  of  "beneficial  use"  of 
water  has  not  always  limited  the 
amount  of  water  to  the  minimum 
amount  which  might  be  dictated  by 
the  best  irrigation  practice, 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Utah  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Congress  co-operate  with 
like  organizations  of  other  states, 
and  that  to  this  end  a  standing  com- 
mittee on  inter-state  Affllitation  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  this 
Congress  and  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  use  such 
other  and  further  means  as  may  he 
necessary  in  the  premises. 

VII 

WHEREAS,  the  success  of  irrigation 
throughout  the  State  depends  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  irrigators  with 
each  other  and  with  the  State  and 
National  Governments. 
-  NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RE- 
SOLVED that  the  Utah  Irrigation  and 
Drainage  Congress  pledge  for  Itself 
and  its  members  its  whole-hearted  sup- 
port and  co-operation    to    State  and 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

At  Auction  Sale 

Twin  Falls  Registered  Livestock  Association 
Sells  at  the  McMaster  Sale  Barn,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1918 
50-HEREFORD  BULLS-50 

Ages  12  to  24  months,  old  enough  for  immediate  service, 
weighing  from  800  to  1200  pounds. 

By  an  arrangement  with  some  of  the  best  breeders  of  Hereford 
cattle  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Ills.,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  to 
you  this  great  offering  of  high  class  bulls  of  the  choicest  breed- 
ing and  of  such  individuality  and  quality  as  will  plea.se  the 
most  discriminating  buyer.  They  are  the  big  boned,  produc- 
tive, beefy  type,  that  give  satisfaction. 

Don't  miss  this  great  opportunity  of  attending  this  sale  of 
the  best  lot  of  herd  heading  Herefords  ever  offered  at  auction 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Everyone  registered  and  good  enough 
to  head  any  herd.  Stockmen  in  need  of  bulls  will  appreciate 
this  opportunity  when  they  see  this  herd. 

SALE  WILL  COMMENCE  PROMPTLY  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

Terms:   Cash,  or  time  by  special  arrangement  before  sale. 
Hereford  Headquarters :  Rogerson  Hotel. 
All  bulls  will  be  cared  for  on  ranch  for  thirty  days  if  desired. 

C.  A.  McMASTER,  Sales  Manager. 
Walters  and  Clayton,  Auctioneers  T.  F.  Warner,  Clerk 

A  few  Shorthorn  bulls  will  be  offered.     Also  Reg.  Percheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares. 

WRITE  SALES  MANAGER  FOR  CATALOG. 


SECOND  LIVESTOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

Livestock  shippers  of  the  present  day  are  among  the  most  intelligent  and 
shrewd  husiness  men  of  the  country  and  when  ready  to  go  to  market  they 
compare  prices  and  facilities  to  be  had  at  the  various  markets.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  mention  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  South  Omaha 
market. 

In  the  past  thirty  four  years  this  market  has  enjoyed  a  steady  growth 
which  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  livestock  market  until 
today  it  stands  second  as  such  a  market  in  the  country,  offering  unexcelled 
facilities,  with  its  quota  of  wide  awake  commission  men,  and  four  large  and 
six  smaller  packing  plants  creating  a  large  demand  for  fat  stock.  Its  location 
in  the  center  of  the  corn  belt  makes  it  the  largest  feeder  market  for  all 
clr.sses  of  stock  not  desirable  for  slaughtering  purposes. 

Nine  of  the  largest  railroads  accomodate  this  market,  offering  ideal  ship- 
ping facilities. 

It  is  evident  from  the  records  that  western  shippers  have  found  this  the 
proper  market  as  the  year  1917  shows  that  this  market  handled  more  range 
oattle  and  sheep  than  any  other. 

Below  are  some  interesting  figures  showing  receipts  at  the  South  Omaha 
market  for 

961  Cars  25029  Head 
476  Cars  34144  Head 
236  Cars  63714  Head 
124  Cars  3667  Head 
1169  Cars 


One  Day — Cattle 
One  Day — Hogs 
One  Day — Sheep 
One  Day — Horses 
One  Day— TOTAL 


One  Week— Cattle 
One  Week — Hogs 
One  Week — Sheep 
One  Week — Horses 


2325  Cars 

1942  Cars 

713  Cars 

270  Cars 


One  Week— TOTAL    3267  Cars 

One  Month— Cattle    8985  Cars 

One  Month— Hogs      6035  Cars 

One  Month — Sheep     2660  Cars 

One  Month — Horses    570  Cars 

One  Month— TOTAL  12992  Cars 


62112  Head 

132553  Head 

199836  Head 

5419  Head 


250256  Head 

441104  Head 

740242  Head 

11389  Head 


One  Year— Cattle     64388  Cars  1719822  Head 

One  Year— Hogs       43387  Cars  3116820  Head 

One  Year — Sheep     12754  Cars  326S279  Head 

One  Year — Horses     2415  Cars  59645  Head 

One  Year— TOTAL  116949  Cars 


National  Governments,  and  at  this 
time  particularly  pledge  its  earnest 
assistance  to  the  \.  ater  Rights  Com- 
mission of  Utah. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  A.  Widtsoe.  Chairman, 

H.  A.  Christensen, 

W.  W.  Owens, 

J.  W.  Paxman, 

Jas.  Meekle, 

D.  D.  McKay, 

L.  R.  Martineau,  Jr..  Secretary 
Committee. 


HAM  MOUSSE 

Dissolve  one  tablespoonful  of  gelatin 
in  one  cupful  of  boiling  water  or  stock, 
and  add  two  cupfuls  of  finely  chopped, 
cold  boiled  ham.  Season  with  half  a 
loaspoonful  of  mixed  custard,  a  few 
grains  of  red  pepper,  and  a  pinch  of 
salt;  add  half  a  cupful  of  whipped 
cream  and  divide  into  wet  mold? 
Chill,  remove  from  moulds,  and  gar- 
nish withr  watercress  or  parsley. 
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DAIRYING 


immi 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Every  Reflection 
Shows  Perfection 

VIEWED  from  every  angle,  the  De  Laval  is  distinctly  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  has  a  business-like  appearance.  It  looks  as 
if  it  were  well  made,  and  it  is.  It  looks  sturdy,  and  it  is. 
There  is  no  make-believe  about  it  anywhere,  from  the  wide-spreading 
substantial  base  to  the  solid,  seamless,  symmetrical  supply  can. 

It's  no  wonder  that  big  dairymen  and  creamerymen  who  have 
for  years  made  a  careful  study  of  dairy  methods  and  machinery  refuse 
to  consider  any  other  separator  but  the  De  Laval.  They  know  that 
from  every  angle — clean  skimming,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from 
repairs,  durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  De  Laval. 

They  know  that  it  has  a  record  of  40  years  of  service  behind 
it.  They  know  that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  They  know  that 
they  can't  afford  to  take  chances  with  any  other  cream  separator — 

And  neither  can  you. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  Street,  Chicago 

EVERY  NEW  DE  LAVAL  IS  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  BELL  SPEED-INDICATOR 


 r>r*  ink 

BECCO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


i 


For  entertaining  friends  —  for  the  family —  with  meals  or 
/ji  between  meals— -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
Fj    "hits  the  spot"as  does  BECCO--- the  true, pure  food  beverage. 

If  your  dealer  basn't  BECCO— order  direct  from 

>S    6.  L.  BECKER*  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


THE  VALUE  OF  DAIRY 

COWS  AFTER  THE  WAR 
With  30,000,000  Dairy  Cattle  Slaugh- 
tered in  Europe  to  Provide  Beef  for 
the  Fighting   Men,  and  Thousands 
Killed  Off  in  U.   S.,   World  Faces 
Huge  Shortage. 
Every  Promising   Heifer  Calf  Should 
Be  Raised. 
Since  1914,  when    Prussian  mili- 
tarism applied  the    torch    to  civil- 
ization, Europe  has  had  vast  armies 
in  the  field.   The  total  number  of  men 
under  arms  was  estimated  recently  as 
approaching  13,000,000. 

Europe  has  had  to  feed  these  men 
— has  had  to  give  them  good  food  and 
as  much  of  it  as  could  be  got  to- 
gether. Every  available  source  of 
food  supply  has  been  drawn  upon  with 
reckless  abandon.  Everything  has 
been  sacrificed  for  the  armies. 

Millions  of  dairy  cows — the  good 
with  the  poor — have  been  slaughtered 
to  provide  beef  for  the  fighters.  So 
great  has  been  the  consumption  of 
meat  at  the  front  that  the  shorage  of 
dairy  cattle  in  Europe  is  said  now  to 
approximate  30,000,000,  more  than 
one  and  a  half  times  the  total  number 
of  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States. 

And  the  war  goes  on — will  go  on  un- 
til the  menace  of  Kaiserism  has  been 
dispelled.  When  that  glad  day  will 
come  no  man  can  say.  It  may  be  a 
year,  two  years,  three  years. 

The  war  is  now  in  its  fourth  year. 
If  the  world  is  30,000,000  dairy  cattle 
short,  how  many  millions  short  will  it 
be  when  peace  is  restored,  consider- 
ing also  that  America  is  arming  her 
millions — and  these  must  be  fed? 
The  Meaning  to  the  American  Cow 
Owner. 

What  does  this  signify  for  the 
American  breeder  of  dairy  cattle? 

It  can  signify  only  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  dairy  cattle  are  going  to 
be  in  greater  demand  when  the  war  is 
over  than  ever  before — that  dairy  cat- 
tle are  going  to  bring  better  prices 
than  ever  before.  Not  as  beef,  but  as 
producers  of  milk  and  butter-ifat. 

If  there  e*-er  was  any  doubt  about 
the  tremendous  importance  of  milk 
and  butter-fat  as  human  food,  that 
doubt  has  been  erased  by  tae  war. 
Among  the  belligerent  nation  the  in- 
fant mortality  ranges  from  40  to  98 
per  cent,  seeming  to  vary  in  direct 
proporiion  to  tne  amount  of  milk 
available.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
best  food  for  fighting  men — even  as 
for  working  and  tnL.king  men — is  milk 
and  butter-fat.  'me  trenches  are 
clamoring  for  milk.  Thousands  of 
tons  of  condensed  milk  are  being 
shipped  to  our  troops  overseas  and  to 
our  allies. 

The  peace-time  demand  for  milk 
and  butter-fat  will  be  as  great  as  if 
not  greater  than  the  war-time  demand. 

How  is  this  demand  going  to  be 
supplied?  Where  is  Europe  to  look 
for  its  milk  or  the  cattle  to  produce 
the  milk?  To  the  United  States.  Our 
lands  have  not  been  overrun.  Our 
farms  are  unmolested. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the 
American  Feed  Dealers'  Association, 
G.  A.  Chapman  said:  "It  is  reported 
that  the  French  government  alone  is 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  1,000,- 
000  bead  of  cows  over  here  as  soon  as 
peace  is  declared." 

Is  America  Ready? 

Are  we  prepared  or  preparing  to 
meet  tne  demand  for  dairy  cattle?  Our 
foremost  dairy  authorities  are  afraid 
we  are  not.  They  are  afraid  that  too 
many  dairy  cow  owners  have  been 
short-sighted  enough  to  allow  the  high 
prices  being  paid  ,for  all  kinds  of  cat- 
tlo  for  beef  to  cloud  their  vision  of 
the  immensely  greater  returns  to  be 
ffnjoyed  from  their  dairy  cattle  when 
the  war  is  over. 

High  prices  of  beef,  high  prlccB  of 
feed  and  the  high  wages  being  paid 
labor  have  caused ' thousands  of  un- 
thinking fiimmrs  to  sell  their  dairy 
cattle  to  the  butcher,  declaring  they 
cannot  afford  to  raise  them. 

True,  there  has  been    some  com- 


mendable weeding  out  of  scrub  cows. 
Dairy  experts  are  gratified  to  see  that 
economic  conditions  have  been  con- 
ductive to  the  carrying-out  of  the  ad- 
vice they  have  been  giving  for  years 
— to  get  rid  of  dairy  cattle  that  fail 
to  produce  and  replace  them  with  cat- 
tle which  yield  a  good  return. 

But  two  questions  have  been  raised. 
How  many  good  cows  have  been  sacri- 
ficed? Wnere  poor  cows  have  been 
killed  off,  have  they  been  replaced  by 
promising  heifer  calves? 

Answering  the  first  question,  dairy 
authorities  say  that  thousands  of  pro- 
ductive cows  Lave  been  slaughtered 
for  beef.  Replying  to  the  second 
question,  *they  are  urging  farmers 
everywhere  to  raise  every  promising 
heifer  calf  and  keep  enough  pure-bred 
bull  calves  to  insure  a  generation  of 
good  cattle.  All  the  agricultural  jour- 
nals are  full  of  the  subject. 
Three  Years  Necessary  to  Raise 
Dairy  Cows. 

It  takes  all  of  three  years  to  breed, 
raise  and  bring  a  dairy  cow  to  serv- 
iceable age. 

Are  we  preparing  for  three  years 
ahead? 

Were  every  dairyman  in  this  coun- 
try to  resolve  now  to  head  his  herd 
with  a  good  sire  and  rajse  to  maturity 
every  heifer  calf  possible,  the  supply 
of  dairy-bred  females  would  be  none 
too  great  to  fill  the  demand  sure  to 
coma  The  far-seeing  dairyman  is 
shrewd  enough  to  recognize  that  al- 
though raising  a  good  calf  under  pres- 
ent conditions  is  expensive,  neverthe- 
less it  is  a  profitable  venture,  for  he 
who  owns  good  oows  three  years  from 
now  will  have  property  representing 
large,  quick  assets. — De  Laval  Month- 
ly. 

 o  

SHOWS  HOW  TO  ECONOMIZE 

IN  BEEF  COW  FEEDING 

Winter  feed  costs  may  be  largely 
reduced,  without  detriment  to  the 
cows  or  calves,  through  greater  use  of 
farm  by-products  in  rations. 

Avoid  feeding  excessively,  avoid 
costly  rations,  use  more  cheap  rough- 
ages, such  as  straw  and  corn  stover, 
feed  silage  where  conditions  make  it 
more  economical  than  corn  fodder. 

Government  officials  have  made  an 
investigation. 

The  first  farm  used  as  an  example 
is  in  east  central  Iowa.  The  breeding 
herd  consisted  of  a  grade  bull  and  22 
grade  cows,  from  which  20  calves  were 
obtained.  The  cows  were  given  exces- 
sive amounts  of  high-priced  feed  for 
both  of  the  years  for  which  records 
were  procured. 

They  were  turned  on  stalks  Novem- 
ber 15.  Winter  feeding  began  a  few 
days  later  and  lasted  until  May  1, 
when  the  cows  were  again  turned  on 
pasture.  During  the  165-day  interval 
each  cow  received  the  following: 

Stalks  1 1-5  acres,  at  $1  an  acre. 

Fodder  2-5  acre,  at  $35  an  acre. 

Mixed  hay  %  ton,  at  $10  a  ton. 

Corn  2  bushels,  at  $0.65  a  bushel. 

As  the  average  yield  of  corn  on  this 
farm  was  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
as  the  best  corn  was  cut  for  fodder, 
the  cows,  considering  the  corn  in  the 
fodder  and  the  additional  grain  fed, 
received  a  total  of  22  bushels  per 
head1.  This  is  almost  a  fattening 
ration.  If  the  corn  had  been  husked 
from  the  fodder  and  only  the  stover 
fed,  there  would  have  been  sufficient 
roughage  for  the  cows.  Estimating 
that  three-fourths  of  a  ton  of  stover 
was  eaten  per  acre  of  stalks  and  that 
the  stover  from  the  fodder  fed  would 
go  2  tons  to  the  acre,  and  allowing  the 
cows  3  bushels  of  corn  each  during  the 
winter  instead  of  22,  they  would  re- 
ceive the  following  daily  ration: 

Stover,  20.6  pounds. 

Mixed  hay,  9.0  pounds. 

Corn,  1.0  pound. 

This  ration  would  be  sufficient  for 
their  needs. 

By  merely  eliminating  tho  excessive 
amount  of  corn  (19  bushels)  from  the 
ration  a  saving  of  $11.40  could  have 
been  made  and  the  feed  bill  reduced 


very  Nearly  one-half,  or  from  $24  io 
$12.60  per  cow. 

Satisfactory  Rations  Cited. 

Rations  on  the  fifth  farm  inspected 
by  the  investigators  are  pronounced 
very  satisfactory.  To  illustrate  how 
a  farmer  may  grow  emergency  forage 
crops  to  take  the  place  of  hay  when 
the  hay  crop  is  a  failure. 


This  farm  (240  acres)  is  in  north- 
eastern Kansas.  Seventy  acres  were 
in  corn,  25  in  oats,  25  in  wheat,  and 
100  in  pasture.  Because  of  the  unusual 
rainy  weather  prevailing  in  that  sec-j 
tion  the  oats  and  wheat  for  the  year, 
in  which  the  record  was  taken  were 
practically  destroyed  and  the  straw! 
was  absolutely  worthless  for  feeding. 
To  provide  for  a  lack  of  hay  15  acres! 
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of  millet  and  4  of  sorghum  were 
grown. 

The  herd  consisted  of  a  bull  and  15 
grade  cows,  from  which  15  calves  were 
obtained.  The  cows  were  turned  on 
stalks  November  1  and  allowed  to  run 
there  until  spring.  They  received  ap- 
proximately 3  acres  of  stalks,  1  ton  of 
millet  hay,  and  one-third  of  a  ton  of 
sorghum  fodder  each.  Valuing  the 
millet  at  $4.50  a  ton  and  the  sorghum 
at  $4  a  ton,  the  winter  feed  cost  per 
cow  was  $8.20.  The  cows  were  carried 
through  the  entire  year  for  a  net  cost 
of  $25.85. 

Farmers  who  raise  their  own  feeder 
cattle  should  take  more  pains  to  find 
out  the  needs  of  their  animals  and 
feed  them  accordingly. 

"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
hj  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ao 
•curate,    A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  eto. 
A.  J.  l'LATT,  MPR. 
BOX  0         STERLING.  LLL. 
MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
General  Agents 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 


Men  Mechanically  Inclined, 
Your  Services  Are  Needed. 

MEVER  before  has  the  demand 

*^  for  Automobile,  Tractor,  Trrck  and 
Aeroplane  motor  Mechanics  been  so  frreat 
Your  service  is  needed  in  the  Army,  driving  and 
repairing  Irucks  and  Ambulances;  in  the  Aero- 
plane section  repairing  motors;  on  our  farms 
using  Tractors;  besides,  remember  that  this 
country  has  4.000,000  Automobiles.  Thousands 
or  mechanics  who  formerly  took  care  of  them 
are  In  the  Government  service.  Somebody 
must  take  their  places.  It  is  up  to  you  to  take 
the  places  in  the  garage,  etc.,  of  the  men  that 
must  go.  Realizing  these  conditions  I  have 
made  preparation  to  train  men  to  fill  these  im- 

rjrtant  positions.  The  demand  for  men  is  here 
am  ready  to  train  them.  If  you  are  in  the  draft 
come  here  and  be  trained  so  that  you  can  give 
a  special  service  to  your  Country. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
I  have  written  a  catalogue  that  shows  pietures 
or  all  departments  and  describes  my  school  I 
want  you  to  have  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  I  teach 
the  Automobile,  Tractor  business;  open  your 
eyes  to  the  opportunities  for  splendid  positions 
at  good  money.  This  Country  must  have  trained 
Mechanics.  Take  advantage  of  present  condi- 
tions, write  for  my  free  catalogue; 
it's  a  trip  through  the  greatest  school 
in  the  world.  Today  is  the  day  of 
oppportunities,  grasp  them.  , 
E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 

Sweeney  Automobile  & 
_„   Tractor  School, 

608  -Union  Slalion  Plau,  Kansas Cil 


Send  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Well  Drilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
wells  i3  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive   line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.     Write  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  No.  145,  Free 

The  American  Weil  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.16    AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:     First  Nat.  Bank  Blda. 


1  Let  us  start 
you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  you  fi 
tl  5  to  $50  a  day  when  ft.  .„ 
work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  cone  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring; 
and  Drilling;  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hour  i,  and  drills  through 
rock.  Cne  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  termt. 
Make  machine  pay  for  itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

Tbere  l«  a  bis  demand  for  w«IIs  te 
water  stock  and  for  irrigation. 
|  Write  for  free  Pit) (fraud  clreo- 
)  lers  sbowlns  diffarent  styles 
Uela  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  9'S        Clarlnda,  lows 


It  yon  wa-t  the  beat  In  Butter 
Wrappers  send  in  your  or(jer  to  The 
Utah  Farmer  TODAY. 


THE  FEEDING  VALUE  OF 

SKIM  MILK 

By  Prof.  E.  H.  Farrlngton. 
Some  of  the  old  familiar  arguments 
in  favor  of  keeping  cows  are: 

1.  The  dairying,  especially  selling 
cream  or  uuuer,  increases  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  because  by  raising  crops 
and  feeding  them  to  the  cows,  the 
fertilizing  constituents  of  the  soil  do 
not  leave  the  farm,  as  Is  the  case 
when  crops  are  sold  in  bulk. 

The  fertilizing  constituents  contain- 
ed in  a  ton  of  butter  are  worth  about 
50c,  while  each  ton  of  hay,  corn,  oats 
and  some  other  crops  when  sold  from 
the  farm  remove  about  $5  worth  of 
fertility. 

If  the  value  of  a  ton  of  butter  (now 
about  $1,000)  is  compared  with  the 
value  o,f  a  ton  of  hay,  one  will  see  that 
the  soil  of  the  farm  will  be  much  more 
exhausted  and  the  income  received 
will  be  much  more  reduced  by  selling 
hay  and  other  crops  from  the  farm 
than  by  selling  cream  and  butter. 

2.  The  waste  land,  such  as  the 
rocky  hills,  the  marshes,  and  the  tim- 
ber lots,  can  be  pastured  and  the 
vegetation  growing  on  them  converted 
into  milk  if  cows  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  utilize  these  portions  of 
the  farm  that  otherwise  would  bring 
in  no  income. 

3.  The  small  cost  of  transportation 
of  high-priced  cream  and  butter  as 
compared  with  many  of  the  farm 
crops  is  an  item  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  farmer. 

4.  The  dairy  farm  can  furnish 
profitable  employment  for  labor 
throughout  the  entire  year,  as  the  help 
used  for  raising  crops  in  the  summer 
may  be  retained  for  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  the  cows  during  the  winter. 

5.  The  steady,  cash  payments  re- 
ceived for  cream  are  certainly  ap- 
preciated by  every  farmer,  and  doubt- 
less this  is  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
ducements for  the  keeping  of  cows 
which  will  convert  the  feeds  raised  on 
the  farm  into  high-priced,  cash  pro- 
ducts. 

6.  The  especially  high  feeding 
value  of  skimmilk,  which  at  the 
present  time  is  worth  at  least  $1  per 
hundred  pounds  for  feeding  pigs, 
chickens  and  calves,  is  something  that 
should  appeal  to  every  farmer  who 
has  an  interest  in  his  own  welfare. 

Feeding  experiments  have  demon- 
strated in  recent  years  that  there  is 
no  substitute  for  skimmilk  on  the 
farm,  and  that  dairymen  cannot  af- 
ford to  sell  it  at  any  price  if  they 
want  to  develop  normal  and  profitable 
calves,  pigs  and  chickens. 

 o  

SOLVING  THE  FARM- 
LABOR  PROBLEM 
Clarence  Onsley. 

In  considering  the  farm-labor  ques- 
tion— one  of  the  most  perplexing  and 
difficult  of  the  agricultural  problems 
brought  about  by  the  war — it  will  he 
wholesome  and  clarifying,  in  the  very 
beginning,  to  face  Quite  frankly  the 
meaning  of  "solving"  that  problem. 

What  the  Nation  is  trying  to  do — 
what  the  Nation  must  do — is  to  main- 
tain and  increase  food  production,  be- 
cause unless  it  is  maintained  we  can 
not  feed  our  armies  and  our  civilian 
population,  we  can  not  send  food  to 
the  allies.  If  we  don't  do  these 
things  we  can't  win  the  war.  The 
farms  must  be  supplied  with  labor  in 
order  to  produce  these  crops.  So, 
our  objective,  in  dealing  with  the  farm- 
labor  situation,  is  to  insure  the  pro- 
duction of  war-winning  foods  crops. 

The  most  general  complaint  of 
farmers,  as  far  as  the  labor  situation 
is  concerned,  has  been  that  the  sup- 
ply of  skilled  farm  labor,  of  experi- 
enced farm  help  is  altogether  inade- 
quate. Which  is,  unfortunately,  ab- 
solutely a  fact.  And  so,  in  thinking 
of  "solving"  the  problem  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  implv  the  securing 
of  all  the  experienced  farm  help  the 
farmers  can  use.  That  would  be  an 
frleal  condition,  but  it  is  not  at  all  pos- 
sible. This  is  not  a  normal  time.  It 
is  the  most  .'.bnormal  period  the  earth 
has  ever  known,  and  in  every  field  of 
human  endeavor  we  are  finding  It 
necessary  to  overtopple  old  traditions 
and  UDset  calculations  based  upon 
conditions  of  the    past.     We  can't 


THE  CULMINATION  OF  SEPARATION 


UstateS  Lighting  Plants 

1  Quick  Light 
BH   Day  or  Night  J 

Daylight  all  time  in  the  home.  Will 
wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric 
|          flat  iron,  tare  hundred*  of  steps,  provide 
\~        water  all  over  the  house.    Operating  cost 
' v        low.    A  comfort  and  a  joy. 

Perhaps  you  don't  know  how  little  it  costs  to  install  one  of  our  outfits 
Ask  for  particulars 

VERMONT  MACHINE  CO. 

Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      Box  964. 
Branch  Offices — Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 


"solve"  the  farm-labor  problem  upon 
the  basis  of  the  olden  days  of  abund- 
ant supply,  when  it  was  possible  to 
pick  and  choose  as  much  as  one 
pleased  and  when  it  was  fairly  easy 
to  secure  just  as  much  experienced 
farm  help  as  one  desired. 

What  we  can  do  is  to  apply  to 
farm  labor  in  the  country,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  individuals  are  willing  and 
other  circumstances  permit,  to  divert 
to  agricultural  activity  labor  now  ap- 
piled  in  nonessential  work,  to  develop 
a  new  supply  of  semi-skilled  farm 
labor — high  school  and  other  boys  who 
in  training  camps  will  be  put  through 
intensive  courses  in  the  fundamentals 
of  farm  work — and  finally,  as  condi- 
tions may  make  necessary  in  any  com- 
munity, to  use  unskilled  farm  help — 
volunteers  from  towns  and  cities. 

By  these  and  similar  emergency 
measures  we  can  "solve"  the  farm- 
labor  problem — that  is,  we  can  ac- 
complish the  objective  of  producing 
war-winning  food  crops.  But  we  will 
not,  by  these  or  any  other  measures 
short  of  magic,  "solve '  it,  in  the  sense 
of  producing  all  the  skilled  and  exper- 
ienced farm  help  that  everyone  de- 
sires. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  increase  our 
crop  production  with  some  unskilled 
labor.  It  will  be  a  hardship  upon  the 
farmer.  Also  it  is  a  hardship  to  a  man 
to  have  his  head  blown  off  with  a 
bomb.  Of  course,  the  farmer  prefers 
to  have  experienced  farm  help.  Like- 
wise there  are  quite  a  few  men  who 
would  like  very  much  to  have  the  arm 
or  leg  lost  fighting  for  the  freedom  of 
the  civilized  world — which  means  the 
freedom  of  your  farm  where  today  you 
desire  to  have  experienced  farm  help 
only. 

The  same  war  that  requires  of 
farmers  patience  with  unskilled  help, 
and  increased  production  despite  that 
handicap,  requires  of  other  men — 
their  lives  or  their  eyes  or  their  limbs. 

When  one  becomes  discouraged  or 
petulant  at  the  prospect  of  having  to 
produce  increased  farm  crops  with  de- 
creased skilled  labor,  it  will  he  well 
to  remember  the  men  who  are  paying 
a  stiffer  price  than  that  for  victory — ■ 
and  who  are  doing  it  unfalteringly. 

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  In  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  thi3 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Pre3. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlce-Prea. 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the Tanner's  big  qnestionsr 
How  can  I  have  a  pood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  pie*  j  ot  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  I 
TPf)Xr  ACT?  Corr.bined EM 
1KUJS  Alr£,  andDrillSuder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  we  " 
etc., better  thane! 
A  woman,  boy 
sh  it  and  do  a 


misctes.  80 
combina-'! 
to'ons,  1 4.^0 

totx.y>.  , 

tVrite   for  I 
_   booklet.  1*1 

BatemaKM'rgCo.,Box  83C  a6r£Moci?N. 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Members  of  the 


New  Tork  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, S.  B.  Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Palace 
Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  Is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  ~ 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  jtgalnst  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  In 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  'the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

Have  you  purchased  all  the  seeds  you  will 
need  this  year.  This  is  more  important  than 
some  realize. 


A  good  vegetable  garden  this  year  is  essential 
to  good  living  in  maintaining  one  of  them  you 
are  providing  good  food  and  performing  a  patriotic 
duty  as  a  citizen. 

PS  PS 

Have  you  tried  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
waste  on  your  farm  during  the  year.  Often  this 
would  feed  a  pig  or  two  or  a  flock  of  chickens. 
Turn  your  waste  into  profits. 

ps  Pa 

Start  your  tomato  and  other  seeds  now  so  that 
you  can  transplant  them  a  time  or  two  before 
putting  them  out  in  the  ground.  It  means  earlier 
crops  and  a  longer  ripening  season. 

m  PS 

When  you  answer  any  of  the  advertisements 
in  the  Utah  Farmer  always  tell  them  wnere  you 
read  their  advertisement.   A  good  way  is  to  say: 
I  saw  your  advertisement  in  the  Utah  Farmer. 
PS  PS 

Are  you  going  to  buy  a  tractor  this  year.  Now 
is  the  time  to  order  It.  Satisfy  yourself  as  to 
which  one  you  want  to  buy  and  place  your  order 
now.  Later  on  you  may  have  to  wait  for  it  and 
at  the  very  time  when  you  need  it. 

ps  Pa 

When  you  answer  any  of  the  advertisements  or 
when  you  purchase  from  the  local  merchant  al- 
ways mention  the  Utah  Farmer.  In  doing  this 
you  are  protecting  yourself,  helping  the  publisher 
of  this  paper  and  also  the  advertiser. 

PS  PS 

in  many  places  the  railroad  right-of-way  should 
be  planted.  Farmers  who  have  land  adjacent 
to  the  line,  should  be  given  first  choice.  Why 
not  take  it  up  with  the  local  agent  and  see  what 
I  can  be  done  about  farming  any  tillable  land  on 
th    railroad  right-of-way. 

PS  PS 

One  of  the  Joys  of  living  is  a  good  vegetable 
garden.  It  will  help  to  provide  for  the  table 
those  things  that  will  save  the  wheat  and  meats, 
then  wo  can  export  more  food  to  our  allies.  A 
very  important  thing  about  the  vegetable  garden 
is  to  secure  your  seed  now.  Use  only  the  very 
best  you  can  buy. 


The  man  who  makes  money  from  any  farm 
practice  is  the  one  who  is  in  the  game  all  the 
time.  He  does  not  sell  out  or  change  when  mar- 
kets go  up  or  down.  He  emphasizes  some  one 
branch  of  farming — knows  all  about  it. 

P«  PS 

Why  not  apply  the  "clean  plate"  rule  in  feed- 
ing your  livestock.  See  that  they  eat  all  the 
food  you  give  them — that  none  goes  to  waste. 
Provide  a  good  feeding  place,  do  not  throw  it  on 
the  ground  where  it  will  be  wasted.  Feed  is 
too  valuable  and  none  should  go  to  waste. 
ps  Pa 

KEEP   FARM  RECORDS 

Have  you  talked  with  the  income  tax  man 
about  how  much  you  should  pay  this  year.  You 
may  know  and  you  may  not  know  how  much  you 
ought  to  pay.  If  you  are  assessed  a  little  high 
according  to  your  idea  of  figuring  it,  because 
you  have  no  definate  figures,  you  will  keep  re- 
cords this  year  of  all  you  do,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing your  farm  crops. 

Farmers  may  be  forced,  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, to  keep  records.  Farmers  who  have  kept 
a  careful  record  of  last  years  work  will  have 
little  trouble  in  filling  out  the  income  tax  blanks. 

We  recommend  a  simple  record  showing  all 
money  paid  out  and  all  received.  A  system  that 
can  be  used  in  keeping  an  accurate  account  of 
all  farm  operations.  The  sooner  that  farmers 
start  to  keep  such  records  the  better.  The  in- 
come tax  may  prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
farmer  after  all. 

PS  PS 
FEEDING  HOGS 

We  have  been  asked  to  increase  the  number  of 
hogs  on  every  farm,  are  we  doing  it?  Is  this  feed 
problem  holding  you  back?  We  are  living  under 
new  conditions,  what  may  have  been  a  good 
method  yesterday  is  changed  today.  We  must 
meet  tho  hog  feeding  problem  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  new  conditions.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
hogs,  because  they  are  needed  and  some  one  is 
going  to  produce  them  at  a  profit  with  the  feeds 
we  are  able  to  secure. 

Expensive  feeds  are  not  always  necessary,  we 
have  not  all'  learned  the  value  of  such  feed  as 
alfalfa,  which  can  be  grown  so  successfully  here. 
Alfalfa  pasture,  ground  alfalfa  should  be  used. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  economical  hog  feeds.  To 
make  a  balanced  ration  of  the  feed  you  have  or 
can  secure  at  a  reasonable  price  is  the  problem 
for  all  hog  growers  to  solve. 

Pa  Pa 

INTERFERING  WITH  PRODUCTION 

Any  one  that  will  interfer  with  the  increased 
production  of  foods  at  the  present  time  can  only 
be  considered  unpatriotic. 

There  is  no  half  way  place  in  this  great  crisis. 
We  are  either  for  or  against  the  government  and 
any  one  who  does  by  indirect  or  direct  methods, 
influence  people  to  curtail  the  production  of  their 
share  of  the  food  necessary  to  win  this  war  is  a 
slacker  and  unpatriotic  and  some  method  should 
be  taken  to  stop  them. 

The  time  is  passed  when  any  one  should  be 
permitted  to  talk  against  the  government  or  the 
officials  of  the  government. 

We  need  wheat,  meats  and  sugar.  These  are 
the  three  most  important  foods  the  government 
is  asking  for,  and  they  are  looking  to  Utah  and 
Idaho  to  do  their  share  in  the  increased  production 
of  sugar.  The  farmers  and  the  factories  have 
agreed  upon  prices  for  this  year  and  every  one 
should  now  work  for  the  greatest  crop  of  sugar 
beets  every  produced.  Anyone  who  interfers 
and  curtails  production  is  unpatriotic. 

r  i  m 

INCREASE  THE  YIELDS  PER  ACRE 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  increase  tho  crop 
yield  for  war  time  needs  is  to  increase  the  yield 
per  acre.  To  do  this  several  things  enter  into 
the  problem.  Soil  fertility,  the  better  and  larger 
use  of  manure.  Crop  rotations  must  be  prac- 
ticed. Drainage  of  wet  lands  must  be  done  in 
some  sections.  Every  effort  to  increase  crop 
yields  must  be  utilized.  Every  farmer  must 
make  a  study  of  every  field  on  his  farm.  How 


to  better  cultivate,  irrigate  and  any  other  thing 
else  that  will  help  to  get  better  yield  per  acre. 
With  the  present  prices  any  one  can  afford  to 
spend  more  time  to  get  better  results.  Time 
and  money  spent  for  manure  will  bring  good  re- 
turns. The  labor  shortage  can  be  partically 
over  come  by  working  for  a  better  yield  per  acre, 
rather  than  increases  in  acreage. 

PS  PS 

WE   NEED   MORE  POULTRY 

Are  you  preparing  for  the  increased  production 
of  poultry  this  year.  Farmers  need  not  go  into 
the  poultry  business  on  an  extensive  scale  but 
he  should  plan  to  produce  enough  for  his  own 
use  and  some  to  sell.  The  farmer  should  be 
able  to  produce  poultry  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
city  man  who  has  to  buy  all  his  feed  and  has  not 
range  on  which  to  run  his  chickens.  There  is 
much  waste  feed  on  the  farm  that  a  flock  of 
poultry  will  turn  into  a  profit  if  properly  hand- 
led. 

If  yoU  have  not  already  started  commence  now 
to  increase  your  poultry  this  year. 

Start  early  to  do  your  hatching,  the  sooner  the 
chicks  are  on  their  way  to  maturity  the  better. 
Give  the  children  some  responsibility  and  let 
them  do  the  work.  Poultry  is  one  way  to  in- 
crease our  food  production  and  at  the  same  time 
help  your  income. 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  get  busy  with  the  in- 
cubators, brooders  and  setting  hens.  Give  the 
poultry  house  a  good  cleaning  out  and  use  a 
good  disinfectant  to  destroy  all  pests  of  any 
kind. 

Pa  Pa 

INSPECTION  AND  REPAIR  WEEK 

Next  week  is  the  time  when  you  should  look 
over  all  your  machinery,  implements  and  tools 
and  find  out  what  you  will  need  in  the  way  of 
extras  and  repairs.  Machinery  is  going  to  be  a 
big  help  to  the  farmer  this  year,  see  that  yours 
is  in  good  working  order. 

Co-operation  between  farmer  and  dealer  will 
be  profitable  if  repairs  and  machinery  are  order- 
ed now.  Delays  are  always  dangerous,  much 
iuore  so  during  war  times. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  a  decline  in  price  at 
the  present  time  so  this  should  not  hold  you 
back  from  ordering  repairs  or  needed  machinery. 

Now  while  you  have  time,  before  the  spring 
work  is  on,  put  your  machinery  in  good  shape. 
Tighten  bolts,  sharpen  tools,  clean  and  repair 
every  implement  you  will  use  during  the  spring 
and  summer. 

Better  care  should  be  taken  of  our  machinery, 
do  not  let  it  rust  out,  but  keep  it  bright,  well 
painted  and  in  good  running  order.  Every  farmer 
is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  our  government  for 
increased  production.  This  is  one  way  to  help 
by  properly  caring  for  your  machinery  and  mak- 
ing it  do  its  full  duty  this  year. 

Pa  Pa 

POTATOES  AND  PATRIOTISM 

We  have  a  large  surplus  of  potatoes.  Con 
ditions  are  not  very  favorable  for  the  marketin 
of  them.     Lack  of  cars  and  poor  transportatio 
means  a  loss  unless  something  is  done  to  help 
the  situation. 

We  are  asked  to  use  wheat  substitutes 
Potatoes  can  be  used  and  we  will  be  doing  too 
things  to  help  the  food  situation.  First  by  us- 
ing more  potatoes  we  will  be  able  to  save  more 
wheat  for  shipment  abroad,  which  will  be  a 
patriotic  duty.  Second  by  using  more  potatoes 
in  bread  making  and  any  use  as  a  food  we  will 
help  to  find  a  market  for  a  food  product  that  will 
be  wasted  unless  it  is  used  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Potatoes  can  now  be  purchased  at  a  very  rea- 
sonable price  from  the  farmer  and  this  shouhi 
stimulate  local  consumption  where  people  have 
to  buy  all  their  food  stuff. 

Very  good  bread  is  being  made  with  a  20  to  30 
per  cent  potato  substitute.  There  are  so  many 
ways  that  potatoes  can  be  served,  with  a  little 
planning  the  use  of  potatoes  could  be  increased, 
which  would  help  save  a  possible  loss,  and 
would  also  save  the  wheat  for  export. 
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NEW  WORKER  IN 

DAIRY  DIVISION 

Will  Organize  Bull  Association. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Kehrli,  for  several  years 
Dairy  Extension  Agent  in  Eastern 
Oregon  in  connection  with  the  Dairy 
Field  work  carried  on  by  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  and  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Western  Office  of  the  Dairy 
Division.  Mr.  Kehrifi  has  recently 
spent  several  months  in  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  feiates  investigating  the 
co-operative  bull  associations  in  com- 
munities where  these  organizations 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  is  firm  in  the  belief  that 
these  organizations  will  serve  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  development 
of  breed  centers  in  the  various  dairy 
districts  in  the  west.  The  work  of 
organizing  such  associations  will  be 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Kehrli  in  the  states 
covered  by  the  Western  Office  of  the 
Dairy  Division. 

The  purpose  of  co-operative  bull 
associations  is  to  bring  about  the 
sure  and  rapid  improvement    in  the 


The  Standard  Brooder 
iirows  Three  Chicks 
Where  One  Grew  Before 

Here's  the  most  remarkable 
brooding  device  that  was  ever  in- 
vented. It  saves  all  the  chicks  and 
eliminates  all  the  trouble. 

It  burns  coal  instead  of  oil! 

It  is  self-feeding,  self-regulating, 
simple,  safe  and  everlasting. 

Guaranteed  operating  cost  less 
than  six  cents  a  day  and  it  will 
brood  as  many  as  a  thousand  chicks 
at  one  time. 

Write  today  for  Free  Catalog 
giving  full  details. 

PORTER- WALTON  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City 


STREVELL-PATERSON   HDW.  CO. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wholesale  Only 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

T»te»  Um  Power  at  Half  lha  Coat 
Sizr.s  2  to  22  H-P. -Select  Your 


IS 


#Jwj    Oakland1  Av*    Kafi*it*  CHy  Mo 

W  *«iotf.  Bide,    Plttabtir»ti',  Pa, 


dairy  herds  of  the  members.  This 
aim  is  sought  principally  by  the  pur- 
chase and  joint  ownership,  use,  and 
exchange  of  high  class,  purebred 
dairy  sires;  by  selecting  the  best 
dams;  and  by  proper  treatment  Qf  the 
offspring.  The  principal  advantages 
of  this  form  of  organization  are  that 
members  with  limited  means  are  en- 
abled to  use  the  best  sires  at  a  mini- 
mum cost;  and  bulls  of  outstanding 
merit,  as  shown  by  the  production 
records  of  their  daughters,  are  pre- 
served to  the  community  for  the  en- 
tire period  of  their  usetulness. 

Mr.  Kehrli  was  Instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Hermiston  Jersey 
Breeding  Association  at  Hermiston, 
Oregon.  This  Association  was  the 
first  organized  in  the  Western  States 
and  is  now  starting  on  its  third  years 
work,  with  five  Jersey  bulls  of  excel- 
lent breeding,  three  of  them  being 
from  the  well  know  Ed.  Cary  herd. 

The  organization  of  these  associ- 
ations will  be  carried  on  similar  to 
the  cow  testing  associations,  In  direct 
co-operation  with  the  Extension 
Offices  of  the  various  Agricultural 
Colleges  in  our  Western  States. 
Should  any  one  desire  further  infor- 
mation regarding  this  work,  write  the 
Western  Office  o,f  tne  Dairy  Division, 
318  Federal  Building,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

 o  

THE  FARM  MACHINERY 

SITUATION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

view  of  these  conditions  the  user  can 
rend  or  a  real  service  by  placing  his 
orders  early.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
unseJfis'u  co-operation  between  manu- 
facturer, dealer  and  farmer,  which  will 
insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  machines 
for  the  production  of  this  year's  crops. 
This  step  will  also  help  to  relieve  the 
trauf  portntion  situation  later  in  the 
year. 

Order  Repairs  Now. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  order- 
ing repairs  by  telephone  or  telegraph 
and  having  them  delivered  promptly 
by  parcel  post  or  express.  The  present 
and  probably  continued  congestion  of 
the  mail  and  express  service  makes 
it  almost  a  certainty  that  many  cost- 
ly delays  can  be  presented  this  sea- 
son if  repairs  are  ordered  early. 
Every  machine  should  be  gone  over 
and  the  parts  needed  be  listed.  List 
broki-n  parls,  worn  parts  and  parts 
which  are  known  to  wear  out,  or  break. 
Then  place  an  order  for  the  same  im- 
mediately. A  machine  with  one  part 
broken  is  generally  useless.  Break- 
downs at  the  best  cause  exasperating 
delays.  To  reduce  these  delays  to 
the  minimum,  a  small  outlay  for  re- 
pairs may  prove  to  be  a  very  profitable 
investment. 

When  through  using  a  machine  the 
coming  season  go  over  it  carefully  and 
list  the  repairs  which  will  be  needed 
for  another  season  on  a  tag  attached 
to  the  machine.  Take  a  copy  of  this 
list  to  your  dealer  and  place  an  order 
for  the  parts.  This  will  insure  the 
receipt  of  the  repairs  so  that  they  can 
be  put  on  during  the  winter  and  the 
machine  put  in  condition  for  the  next 
season. 


-o- 


QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 

Fruitland,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  have 
any  information  in  regard  to  the  feed- 
ing value  of  potatoes  in  comparison 
with  wheat  rye  or  barley. 

We  have  lots  of  potatoes  in  the 
basin  here  and  not  much  market. 

What  could  one  pay  for  potatoes 
per  pound  with  grain  at  2  cents  per 
pound  the  same  to  be  fed  to  hogs. 

What  would  be  their  value  .for 
cattle. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  U.  James. 
...Answered  by  Dr..  W.  E.  Carroll  

Feeding  experiments  indicate  that 
from  4V2  to  5  pounds  of  potatoes  will 
take  the  place  of  1  pound  of  corn  in 
feeding  hogs.  The  potatoes,  however, 
should  be  boiled  or  steamed  and  fed 
mixed  with  other  grains.  In  cooking 
the  potatoes,  steaming  te  the  best 
plan  if  that  is  feasible,  and  if  not 
just  enough  water  is  added  to  prevent 
burning  during  the  cooking  process. 


THERE'S  WORK  EVERY  DAY 
ON  ANY  FARM  Jov  t/Fo 


Spr\'odm6  Manure  in  Illinois 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  Solves  the  Rum  Help  Problem" 


Mowing  in  California 


Loading  Mai/  in  Wisconsin 


Digging  Potatoes  in  F/orida 

JT^z —  s 


V^OU  can  make  more  money 
with  the  Moline-Universal 
than  with  any  other  tractor 
because  it  can  be  kept  at  work 
more  days  a  year — no  matter 
how  large  or  small  your  farm 
or  what  crops  you  grow.  The 
Moline-Universal  is  built  to  fit 
the  farm  and  every  operation 
on  the  farm.  You  can  find  work 
for  it  every  day  in  the  year. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  fact  that  the  Moline-Uni- 
versal can  be  kept  busier  on 
any  farm  than  any  other  tractor 
it  is  your  "best  buy." 

But  the' greatest  advantage  of  the 
Moline-Universal  is  that  one  man 
controls  both  tractor  and  implement 
in  all  operations.  You  control  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the 
implement,  where  you  must  sit  in 
order  to  do  good  work. 


The  wonderful  versatility  and  one- 
man  control  of  the  Moline-Universal 
ore  due  to  it*  two-wheel  construc- 
tion. It  attaches  direct  to  the  imple- 
ment and  forms  one  compact  unit. 
AH  weight  ia  placed  on  the  two  big 
drive  wheels — all  of  it  goe»  into  the 
pull.  There  is  no  dead  weight  to 
cany  around.  That's  why  the 
Moline-Universal,  weighing  only 
2850  pounds,  can  pull  as  much  as 
tractors  weighing  from  1 500  to  2000 
pounds  more;  does  not  pack  the 
soil:  requires  the  least  amount  of 
fuel  for  operation;  turns  in  a  16-ft. 
circle  and  backs  as  readily  as  it 
goes  forward. 

The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is 
the  crowning  achievement  in  a  half 
century  of  manufacturing  experi- 
ence and  is  built  by  a  company  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  a  world 
wide  reputation  as  makers  of  quality 
farm  implements. 

Why  not  let  the  Moline-Universal 
help  you  this  spring)  Write  for  free 
illustrated  booklet  and  name  of 
your  nearest  Moline  dealer. 


Harvesting  in  Oklahoma 


Address  Dept.  33 

MOLINE  PLOW  COMPANY,  MOLINE.  ILL. 


1HIS  FIVE  ROOM  UP-TO-DATE  SET  OF  LIGHTING 
FIXTURES  WILL  APPEAL  STRONGLY  TO  THE 
ECONOMICAL  BUYER  IN  THESE  THRIFT  SAVINGS 
TIMES.  THE  SET  PACKED  COMPLETE  F.  O.  B.  S.  L.  C. 


$27-i 


FIXTURES  ARE  FINISHED  IN  SATIN  BRASS,  WIRED  AND  READY  FOR 
HANGING.  FIXTURE  NO.  S-100  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  IN  PLACE  OF 
NO.  S-101  IF  DESIRED.  WHEN  ORDERING  BE  SURE  AND  GIVE  CEIL- 
ING HEIGHT. 

EARDLEY   BROS.   CO.,  37salt  1lakeucityt 

Everything  for  Electricity.      Send  for  Catalog  of  Fixtures  and  Supplies. 


WAIT  UNTIL  CONFERENCE  WEEK  TO  BUY 
YOUR  FURNITURE. 

We  can  offer  you  a  substantial  saving  on  any  furniture  you  may  need. 
We  can  fit  your  needs  from  cellar  to  garret  and  save  you  big  money. 
We  do  not  publish  a  catalogue — 

BUT  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  any  point  in  the  Inter-mountain  country  on  the  R.  R.  The  choice 
furniture  available  will  effect  you  a  saving  sufficient  to  make  a  shop- 
ping visit  here  worth  your  while. 

AXELRAD  FURNITURE  CO. 

42  West  Broadway,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Was.  983  Phone 


Some  grain  will  be  found  necessary  in 
addition  to  tue  potatoes  and  if  the 
animals  have  access  to  alfalfa  hay  it 
will  be  so  much  the  better. 

Potatoes  can  be  cut  and  fed  raw  to 
cattle  though  they  are  not  considered 
to  have  any  exceptional  feeding  value. 
They  can  be  fed  in  small  quantities 
to  dairy  cows,  though  if  fed  too  long 


or  in  too  large  quantities  the  color 
and  texture  of  the  butter  made  from 
such  milk  are  undesirable.  The  flavor 
of  the  milk  itself  is  some  times  in- 
fluenced undesirably. 

 o  ■-  

When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention  that  you  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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PLFNTY   OF  POTATOES 

They  Are  A  Splendid  Food. 

Excellent  For  Your  Body. 

Delicious  When  Well  Cooked. 

What  They  Do  For  Your  Body 

They  are  good  fuel.  They  furnish 
starch  which  burns  in  your  muscles 
to  let  you  work,  much  as  the  gasoline 
burns  in  an  automobile  engine  to 
make  the  car  go. 

One  medium-sized  potato  gives,  you 
as  much  starch  as  two  slices  of  bread. 
When  you  have  potatoes  for  a  meal 
you  need  less  bread.  Potatoes  can 
save  wheat. 

They  give  you  salts  like  other  vege- 
tables. You  need  tne  salts  to  build  and 
renew  all  the  parts  of  your  body  and 
to  keep  it  in  order. 

Potatoes  At  Their  Best. 

An  old  king  is  said  to  have  tested 
each  cook  be,fore  hiring  him  by  ask- 
ing him  to  boil  a  potato.  Eve'i  tbe 
best  potato  can  be  spoiled  by  a  poor 
cook. 

To  boil  them  so  that  they  will  be 
"fit  for  a  king,"  drop  the  unpeeled 
potatoes  into  boiling  salted  water  and 
cook  20  to  30  minutes.  Drain  the  water 
off  at  once.  If  they  are  cooked  too 
long  or  allowed  to  stand  in  the  water 
they  get  soggy. 

If  you  peel  the  potatoes  before 
cooking  them  you  will  waste  time  and1 
potatoes  both.  You  may  throw  away 
a  sixth  or  even  a  quarter  of  the*  good 
part  of  the  potato  with  the  skins. 
Also,  if  the  potatoes  aren  t  covered  up 
by  the  skins  while  cooking,  some  of 
the  valuable  material  will  soak  out  in- 
to the  water.  Even  very  small  potatoes 
can  be  economically  used,  if  they  are 
boiled  in  their  skins. 

For  b^st  mashed  potatoes.  Peel  the 
boiled  potatoes,  mash  and  beat  until 
ve-y  light,  adding  salt,  butter  or 
oleomargine  and  hot  milk,  a  half  cup 
of  milk  to  six  potatoes.  If  dinner  is 
not  ready  to  serve,  pile  lightly  in  a 
pan  and  set  in  the  oven  to  brown. 

Potatoes  are  good  in  breads.  Get 
..Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  807,  "Bread  and 
Bread  Making  in  the  Home,"  from  the 
Dppartment  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  learn  how  to  make 
potato  yeast  bread. 

Potato  Corn-meal  Muffins. 

2  tablespoons  tat,  1  tablespoon  sugar, 
1  egg,  well  beaten,  1  cup  milk,  1  cup 
mashed  potatoes,  1  cup  corn  meal,  4 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
salt. 

Mix  in  order  given.  Bake  40  min- 
utes in  hot  oven.  This  makes  12 
muffins.   They  are  delicious. 

Potatoes  are  good  in  cane.  They 
are  often  used  in  this  way  to -keep  the 
cake  from  cn/ing  out  quickly.  Mash 
the  potatoes  and  beat  up  with  milk 
until  very  light.  You  can  use  your 
usual  caKe  recipe,  substituting  one  cup 


YOU  SAVE 

From  $7.00 
to  $15.00 

on  every 
saddle.  Send 
for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to 
consumer 

THE  FRED  MUELLER  SADDLE  AND 

HARNESS  CO. 
1113-15-17-19    Larimer    St.,    Denver,  Colo. 

Standard   Sewing  Machines 

Bold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 

/  Hj  y  JU—v     Dr°P  Head 

/   //I-  l~i         hM  I      \  Machines 
4._/ J  '         .—/*T      r~~tr    18.00  and  un 

All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
—  — »  vmi.  wants. 
WALKtR  t L tCTHIC  8UPPLY  CO. 
Bclssors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing  machine 

free  upon  request. 
159  8o.  State  St.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


of  mashed  potatoes  for  one-half  of 
milk  and  one-half  cup  of  flour. 
Potatoes  For  Your  Main  Dish. 

Potatoes,  left  over  or  fresh,  may  be 
combined  with  cheese  or  nuts  or 
meat  or  other  material,  o,iten  to  make 
the  main  dish  of  a  meal. 

Potato  Sausages. 

1  cup  mashed  potatoes,  1  cup  groun 
nuts,  fish  or  meat,  1  egg,  well  beaten, 
lVs  teaspoons  salt,  %  teaspoon  pepper, 
salt  pork,  bacon  or  other  fat. 

Mix  the  mashed  potatoes  and  sea- 
sonings with  the  ground  nuts,  fish  or 
meat.  Add  beaten  egg.  Form  into 
little  cakes  or  susages,  roll  in  flour 
and  place  in  greased  pan  witu  a  small 
piece  of  fat  or  salt  pork  on  each  saus- 
age. Bake  in  a  fairly  hot  oveu  until 
brown. 

Scalloped  Potatoes  and  Cheese 

Arrange  a  layer  of  sliced  raw  or 
boiled  potatoes  in  greased  baking  dish 
and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  and  a 
little  flour.  Repeat  until  dish  is  near- 
ly full.  Pour  milk  over  the  whole, 
about  one-half  cup  to  every  three 
potatoes.  Skim  milk  is  good.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  done.  The 
length  of  time  required  depends  upon 
whether  the  potatoes  are  raw  or  boil- 
ed and  whether  the  baking  dish  used 
is  deep  or  shallow.  Boiled  potatoes 
baked  in  a  shallow  dish  will  take  only 
20  minutes.  Raw  potatoes  in  a  deep 
dish  may  take  as  much  as  iy2  hours. 


POTATO  BREAD 

Josephine  Burton. 

"We  can't  afford  cornmeal  and  we 
don't  like  it,'  is  an  expression  that  is 
on  many  lips. 

"USE  WHAT  IS  AVAILABLE  IN 
YOUR  COMMUNITY"  Mr.  Hoover 
says.  Then  why  not  use  more  potato 
bread. 

Potato  Bread. 

(For  four  pound  loaves) 
5  cups  mashed  potatoes,  9  cups  flour 
(Graham,  whole  wheat  or  white),  1% 
teaspoonfuls  salt,  1V2  teaspoons  sugar, 
2  cakes  compressed  yeast  and  4  table- 
spoonfuls  water,  or  1  cup  yeast  (% 
yeast  if  longer  process  is  followed). 

Mash  potatoes  thoroughly  and  when 
lukewarm  add  yeast,  salt,  sugar  and 
part  of  flour.  Let  rise  until  very  light. 
Add  the  remainder  of  the  flour  and 
knead  thoroughly,  making  a  stiff 
dough.  Let  rise  till  treble  in  bulk, 
shape  into  loaves,  and  let  rise  in  pan 
till  double  in  bulk.  Bake  45-50  min- 
utes. All  the  flour  may  be  added  at 
once,  but  the  dough  is  difficult  to 
handle. 

12-3  cups  mashed  potatoes — 1% 
cups  water  and  1  cup  flour. 

When  an  abundance  of  vegetables 
are  served  at  a  meal,  bread  can  easily 
be  omitted. 

Bread  crumbs  and  stale  pieces  of 
bread  are  delicious  made  into  puddings 
or  used  in  scalloped  dishes. 


Did  you  ever  try  serving  popcorn 
with  cream  soups  instead  of  crackers. 


Canning  Meat. 

A  "Feast  or  Famine"  condition  often 
exists  where  the  home  raised  meat 
supplies  the  table.  Why  not  fill  your 
empty  jars  and  enjoy  your  meat  sup- 
ply longer?  / 
General  Directions. 

Select  only  perfect  jars,  caps  and 
rubbers,  sterilize  before  .using. 

Meat  must  be  perfectly  fresh. 

In  boiler  method,  water  must  cover 
jars,  start  counting  time  when  water 
begins  boiling. 

Use  1  teaspoonful  salt  to  each 
quart  of  meat. 

Poultry 

Kill  fowl  and  draw  at  once;  waBh 
carefully  and  cool;  cut  into  conveni- 
ent sections  anu  pack  at  once  in  glass 
jars;  fill  with  ooiling  water;  add  salt; 
put  rubbor  and  cap  in  position,  not 
tight,  and  sterilize. 

Water  bath  4  hours. 

5  pounds  pressure  3  hours. 

10-15  pounds  pressure  1  hour. 

Remove  jars;  tighten  cover,  test 
joint,  store  in  cool  place. 


Spread  Your  Straw 
Don't  Waste  it 

STRAW  has  big  plant- food  value.    Utilize  it. 
Let  it  help  you  get  bigger  yields.    Use  it  to 
top-dress  winter  wheat,  rye  and  similar  crops. 

Straw  acts  as  a  mulch — prevents  winter  killing — 
keeps  the  soil  from  blowing  away  from  the  plant 
roots.  Straw  properly  applied  will  greatly  in- 
crease your  crop  yield.  Spread  your  straw  with 
this  two-in-one  machine.    Get  a 

JOHN*  DEERE 

Manure  Spreader 

with 

Straw  Spreading  J 
Attachment  j 

This  simple  attachment  on  a  John  Deere  Spreader  will 
spread  all  kinds  of  straw,  short  or  long,  dry  or  wet,  and 
does  a  real  job.  It  spreads  the  straw  uniformly,  heavy  or 
light,  as  you  desire. 

It  has  this  big  advantage — it  handles  perfectly  the  heavy, 
partly  rotted  straw  found  in  the  bottom  of  straw  stacks. 
This  is  accomplished  by  loading  the  partly  rotted  straw  in 
the  spreader  bed  and  light  straw  on  top. 
One  man  can  load  and  operate  it.  It  is  easy  to  load — 
only  5  feet,  1 0  inches  to  top  of  the  rack.  It  is  easy  to  operate — 
only  two  levers.  One  lever  puts  both  beaters  in  and  out  of 
gear,  the  other  regulates  the  quantity  spread  per  acre. 
To  spread  manure  take  off  the  straw  spreading  attach- 
ment— a  thirty  minute  job  for  one  man  and  you  have  the 
regular  John  Deere  Spreader,  thousands  of  which  are  prof- 
itably used  on  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

If  you  have  no  straw  to  spread  at  this  time,  get  a  John  Deere  Manure 
Spreader  now  and  get  the  Straw  Spreading  Attachment  when  you  need  it. 
This  attachment  can  be  furnished  for  all  John  Deere  Spreaders  now  in  use. 

Write  for  Free  Package  MX -242 

and  you  will  get  full  information  about  this  wonderful  straw-spreading 
attachment  and  also  a  special  four-color  folder,  illustrating  and  describ- 
ing the  John  Deere  Spreader.  These  booklets  also  tell  you  all  about 
straw  and  manure,  their  fertilizing  value,  how  and  when  to  spread  it  to 
get  the  most  out  of  it.    Write  today. 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 
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Canned  Pork. 
After  animal  has  been  butchered, 
>ol  quickly;  can  only  lean  portions 
id  keep  pork  cool  for  at  least  24 
lurs;  using  tut  to  make  lard  boil  or 
ast  for  3  minutes;  pack  closely  in 
rs  in  as  large  pieces  as  convenient; 
it  rubber  and  cap  in  position,  not 
rht  and  sterilize. 
Water  bath  4  hours. 
5  pounds  steam  pressuri  3  hours. 
10-15  pounds  steam    pressure  iy2 
urs. 

Remove  jars,  tighten    covers,  test 

int,  store  in  cool  place. 

Beef  can  be  canned  by    the  same 

ethod. 


2&rp  and  suckers  are  delicious  can- 
i.    The  bones  will  become  as  soft 
the  bones  in  the  canned  salmon 
a  purchase. 


Use  more  Utah  Lake  fish — let  them 
do  their  share  in  winning  the  war. 
 o  

USE  VEGETABLES  DURING 

THE  WINTER 

Everybody    Needs    Them — Grown 
People  and  Children,  too. 

Don't  stop  using  tnem  in  winter 
peven  if  they  are  harder  to  get  than  in 
summer. 

Doctors  say  that  the  tired-out  feel- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  winter — "spring 
fever" — often  comes  from  a  lack  of 
[fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  winter 
•diet.  Keep  the  family  well  and  make 
their  meals  pleasanter  by  using  vege- 
tables. Give  them  to  children  especial- 
ly. Young  children  can  digest  them 
better  i,f  they  are  mashed  and  put 
through  a  sieve.  , 

The  salts  or  "mineral  matter"  that 
vegetables  contain  is  one  of  your  chief 
helps  in  keeping  your  body  strong  and 
well. 

In  every  part  of  your  body  there  are 
salts  somewhat  like  table  salt,  but  of 
many  kinds — iron,  lime  and  others. 
"Your  body  won't  work  smoothly  unless 
it  has  plenty  of  these  salts,  and  the 
children  can't  build  strong  bodies 
^without  them.  You  must  get  them 
from  your  food.  Vegetables  and  fruit 
are  rich  in  them.  Eat  a  variety  so  as 
to  be  sure  to  get  all  the  kinds  of  salts 
.you  need. 

The  salts  and  other  substances  in 
vegetables  also  help  prevent  con- 
stipation. Keep  yourself  and  your 
children  well. 

These  include  cabbage,  turnips, 
onions,  carrots,  potatoes,  etc.,  which 
are  always  good  simply  cooked,  stew- 
ed, boiled  or  baked,  and  served  with  a 
little  butter  or  oleomargarine  or  a 
simple  cream  sauce. 

You  waste  valuable  salts  when  you 
throw  away  the  .water  in  which  you 
cook  vegetables.  Sometimes  the  flavor 
jfs  not  desirable,  but  if  it  is  good,  save 
the  water  for  soup  or  gravy.  Even 
better — cook  them  in  as  little  water 
es  possible  so  there  is  none  left  to 
drain  off.  Or  bake  or  steam  them. 
£  Cabbage  is  one  of  the  vegetables 
[that  is  best  simply  cooked.  It  may 
3>e  poor  or  it  may  be  delicious,  depend- 
ing upon  how  you  cook  it.  Don't  boil 
4t  too  long — 20  or  30  minutes  in  salt- 
ed water  is  long  enough. 
[  The  winter  v-getaoles  are  excellent, 
Boo,  combined  with  meats  to  make 
•avory  stews. 

'.  Here  is  a  mixed  vegetable  chowder 
that  is  good.  It  makes  a  substantial 
Wish.  Rice  and  okra  may  be  substitut- 
ed for  potatoes  and  carrots  or  almost 
any  vegetables  may  be  used. 
*  4  potatoes,  3  carrots,  3  onions,  1 
[pint  canned  tomatoes,  2  tablespoons 
tet,  or  a  piece  of  salt  pork,  3  level 
gablespoons  flour,  2  cups  skimmilk,  2 
fteaspoons  salt. 

L  Cut  potatoes  and  carrots  in  small 
feieces,  add  enough  water  to  cover,  and 
"Cook  for  20  minutes.  Do  not  drain  off 
■he  water.  Brown  the  chopped  onion 
On  the  fat  for  five  minutes.  Add  this 
fend  the  tomatoes  to  the  vegetables. 
►Heat  to  boiling,  add  two  cups  of  skim 
inilk,  and  thicken  with  flour.  Celery 
tops  or  green  peppers  give  good  flavor, 

Spinach  Loaf. 
You  can  make  a  small  can  of  spin- 
ach, chard,  or  beet  tops  serve  seven  or 
#lght  people  by  maning  into  a  loaf 
Combined  with  rice  or  bread  crumbs. 


Asparagus  or  string  beans  are  also 
good  served  tnis  way. 

1  can  chopped  spinach,  4  cups  boil- 
ed rice,  2  cups  white  sauce,  1  red  pep- 
per. 

Make  a  thick  white  sauce  of  two 
cups  skimmilk,  four  tablespoons  flour, 
four  tablespoons  oleomargarine  and 
oue  teaspoon  salt.  Melt  fat  and  mix 
with  flour,  add  to  milk  and  stir  over 
fire  until  it  thickens.  Mix  with  the 
rice,  chopped  spinach  and  pepper. 
Form  into  a  loaf  and  bake  20  or  30 
minutes. 

 o  

RICE  THE  FOOD  OF  MILLIONS 
A  Good  Mixer. 

Rice  has  little  individual  taste  and 
takes  on  the  ilavor  of  the  dish  with 
which  it  is  combined.  Whether  fresh- 
ly cooked  or  left-over,  it  can  be  mix- 
ed with  the  other  ingredients  in 
bread  making  in  proportions  varying 
from  a  50-50  ratio  in  corn  bread  and 
a  two-to-one  ration  in  wheat  bread 
down  to  the  few  leu-over  grains  that 
should  be  dropped  in  somewhere. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  use  cooked  rice  in 
any  kind  of  bread  you  are  making. 
One  part  rice  flour  to  three  parts 
wheat  flour  makes  a  loaf  of  fine  tex- 
ture similar  in  appearance  to  the  all- 
wheat  loaf.  Housekeepers,  however, 
need  not  wait  for  rice  flour  to  be 
manufactured.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
to  combine  one-third  of  steamed  rice, 
well  mashed,  with  two-thirds  of  wheat 
flour,  made  up  according  to  the  usual 
formula  for  white  bread. 

Louisiana  Rice  Corn  Bread — Rice 
improves  either  plain  cornbread  or 
cornbread  made  with  eggs  and  milk. 


Use  it  in  both.  Cornbread  made  with 
eggs  and  milk  is  rich  in  protein  and 
makes  a  good  meal  served  with  a 
little  gravy.  This  recipe  from 
Louisiana  is  not  extravagant  for  the 
housekeeper  who  has  an  abundance  of 
eggs  and  milk. 

3  eggs,  1  pint  milk,  Vfc  cups  cold 
boiled  rice,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
IV2  cups  cornmeal,  2  tablespoons  melt- 
ed fat,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Beat  eggs  very  light;  add  ingredi- 
ents in  order  named;  beat  hard  and 
bake  in  shallow  greased  pan  in  hot 
oven. 

Cornmeal  and  Rice  Waffles — Mix  to- 
gether a  half  cup  of  cornmeal,  a  half 
cup  of  flour,  a  cup  of  boiled  rice,  a 
teaspoon  of  salt,  a  teaspoon  of  baking 
powder,  tablespoon  melted  fat,  two 
beaten  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  milk.  Beat 
well  and  bake  In  well-greased  hot 
waffle  irons. 

Rice  Gems — One  egg,  one  cup  milk, 
one  cup  cold  boiled  rice,  one  cup  flour 
or  three-fourths  cup  of  cornmeal,  one 
teaspoon  salt,  one  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  one  tablespoonful  of  melted 
fat.    Bake  in  greased  hot  gem  pans. 

Rice  Batter  Cakes — Add  to  one  cup 
of  cooked  rice  a  beaten  egg,  one-half 
cup  of  milk,  one  teaspoon  fat,  enough 
flour  to  make  it  hold  together  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Cook 
on  griddle  and  serve  with  syrup. 
A  Meat-Stretcher 

Many  recipes  for  combinations  of 
rice  and  meat  have  come  to  us  from 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  meat  -s 
used  mostly  for  the  flavor  it  gives 
other  foods.  In  our  efforts  to  cut 
meat  consumption  rice  becomes  inter- 


esting as  the  most  useful  meat- 
stretcher.  It  can  be  used  freshly 
cooked  or  as  a  left-over.  In  its  many 
varieties  Pilaf  is  most  popular  among 
the  Oriental  people  and  is  frequently 
served  at  dinner  as  the  principal 
dish. 

Pilaf  with  Chicken — Pilaf  is  practi- 
cally rice  cooked  In  meat  stock  until 
the  broth  is  absorbed.  This  broth  or 
stock  can  be  made  from  meat,  chicken, 
turkey  or  game. 

1  small  fat  chicken,  2  cups  rice,  1 
stick  cinnamon,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste. 

Boil  the  chicken  in  a  small  amount 
of  water  until  a  rich  broth  is  formed. 
Strain  through  a  colander;  add  the 
rice  to  the  broth,  also  the  cinnam'ia 
and  after  seasoning  it  to  taste,  cook 
over  strong  Are  until  all  the  water  is 
evaporated. 

Pilaf  with  Tomatoes — Among  the 
different  flavors  and  dressings  used 
to  give  variety  to  this  national  dish, 
toamto  is  generally  the  most  accep- 
table. 

5  cups  stock,  2  cups  rice,  2  table- 
spoons fat,  1  small  onion,  4  ripe  (or 
6  tablespoons  canned )  tomatoes,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste. 

Chop  the  onion  very  fine  and  heat 
in  part  of  the  fat  until  pink.  Place  in 
a  deep  vessel,  add  the  juice  of  the 
tomatoes,  also  the  broth  and  the  rice, 
which  must  I  -  well  washed.  Season 
to  taste  and  boil  until  done;  pour 
over  the  whole  the  heated  fat  and 
place  the  vessel  in  moderately  hot 
oven  for  10  to  15  minutes. 

Rice  Stew — Wash  a  knuckle  of  bee? 
(Continued  on  page  14) 


Replace  Men  and  Increase 
Farm  Incomes  with  E-B 
Power  Farming  Implements 

E-B  Power  Fanning  Machinery  is  extremely  simple 
and  particularly  designed  for  operation  by  the  en- 
gineer without  help.  Fewer  repairs  and  adjustments 
lighten  work  and  reduce  delays. 

The  dependability  and  endurance  of  E-B  power  im- 
plements enable  you  to  get  more  out  of  the  tractor. 
Among  the  many  features  which  afford  light  draft 
and  reduce  fuel  are  the  1000  mile  magazine  bearings 
and  the  E-B  Quick  Detachable  Share  to  be  had  only 
on  E-B  Engine  Plows.  These  shares  can  be  put  on 
or  removed  in  five  seconds.  They  make  it  easy  to 
work  always  with  sharp  shares.  Less  "drag"  on  the 
tractor.  Better  soil  condition  for  bumper  crops. 

But  the  basic  advantage  of  the  E-B  Line  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  build  machinery  that  will  stand  up  to 
tractor  strains.  No  ordinary  horse-drawn  plow,  disc 
or  harrow  is  equal  to  tractor  work.  But  E-B  Power 
Farming  Machinery  will  endure  the  wear  and  tear  of 
soil  cultivation  behind  the  most  powerful  tractor  built. 

E-B  Engine  Plows — a  size  and  type  of  plow 
for  every  tractor  and  soil  condition. 

E-B  Harrows — disc  and  peg  tooth  in  sizes 
and  types  for  every  service. 

E-B  Grain  Drills— crop  increasers  for  every 
territory. 

E-B  Manure  Spreaders  — the  best 
spreader  manufactured  for  use  with  a  tractor. 

E-B  Geiser  Small  Threshers  save  labor, 
save  the  grain  and  operate  with  small  po  *rer. 

The  dependability  and  endurance  of  E-B  power  implements  are 
due  to  a  recognition  of  the  added  strains  put  on  farm  machinery 
when  drawn  by  tractors,  and  66  years  of  experience  in  farm  tool 
manufacture.  Increase  your  crop  yields  by  using  labor-saving 
farm  machinery.  Look  for  it  under  the  E-B  trademark.  It 
shows  the  way  to  better,  more  profitable  farming.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  E-B  Machinery,  or  write  us  for  field  views  and  sugges- 
tions foruseas  prepared  by  the  E-B  Agricultural  Extension  Dept. 

MILLER  CAHOON  CO. 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 
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PREFI DENT  SETS  PRICE 

OF  WHEAT  FOR  YEAR  1918 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
farmer  of  a  reasonable  profit  even  if 
the  war  should  end  within  the  year 
and  the  large  stores  of  grain  in  those 
sections  of  the  world  that  are  now 
cut  off  from  transportation  should 
again  come  into  competition  with  his 
products.  To  i-icrease  the  price  of 
wheat  above  the  present  figure,  or  to 
agitate  any  increase  o,f  price,  would 
have  the  effect  of  seriously  hampering 
the  large  operations  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  allies  by  causing  the  wheat  of 
last  year's  crop  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  market,  it  would,  moreover,  dis- 
locate all  the  present  wage  levels  that 
have  been  established  after  much 
anxious  discussion,  and  would,  there- 
fore, create  an  industrial  unrest  which 
would  be  harmful  to  every  industry  in 
the  country. 

Trusts  in  Farmers'  Loyalty. 

"I  know  the  spirit  of  our  farmers, 
and  have  not  tne  least  doubt  as  to  the 
loyalty  with  which  they  will  accept 
the  present  decision.  The  fall  wheat 
planting,  which  furnishes  two-thirds 
of  our  wheat  production,  took  place 
with  no  other  assurance  than  this  and 
the  farmers',  -onfidence  was  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  they  planted 
an  acreage  larger  than  the  record  of 
any  preceeding  year,  and  seven  millions 
acres  more  than  the  average  for  the 
five  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war. 

"It  seems  not  to  be  generally  under- 
stood why  wheat  is  picked    out  for 


Make  Your  Shoes 
Wear  Longer 

All  materials  conserved  at 
home  mean  just  that  much  more 
for  the  boys  "over  there."  Men 
and  supplies,  in  sufficient  num- 
ber and  quantity  can  end  this 
war.    Use — 

DUCK-BACK 
Shoe  Oil 

and  save  your  shoes!  Uncle 
Sam  has  issued  a  bulletin  re- 
questing people  to  oil  their 
shoes  instead  of  using  blacking. 
Get  a  can  of  Duck-Back  Shoe 
Oil  today  and  use  it  for  the  en- 
tire family's  shoes. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


In  union  there  is 
strength. 

Co-operation  spells 
progress. 

A  fundamental 
policy  of  this  bank  is 
co-operation  with 
its  customers,  mak- 
ing their  welfare  a 
prime  consideration. 


Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 


8ALT  LAKE  CITY 


price  determination,  and  only  wheat, 
among  the  cereals.  The  answer  is 
that  while  products  has  been  subject 
to  great  disturbances  during  the  last 
three  years  because  of  war  conditions, 
only  two  commodities,  namely,  wheat 
and  sugar,  have  been  so  seriously  af- 
fected as  to  require  governmental  in- 
tervention. 

Wheat  Most  Needed  Abroad. 

"The  disturbances  which  affect  these 
products  (  and  others  in  less  degree) 
arise  from  the  fact  that  all  of  the  over- 
seas shipping  in  the  world  is  now  un- 
der government  control  and  that  the 
government  is  obliged  to  assign  ton- 
nage to  each  commodity  that  enters 
into  commercial  overseas  traffic.  It 
has  consequently  been  necessary  to  es- 
tablish single  agencies  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  food  supplies  which  must 
go  abroad.  The  purchase  of  wheat  in 
the  United  States  for  foreign  use  is 
of  so  great  volume  in  comparison  with 
the  available  domestic  supply  that  the 
price  of  wheat  has  been  materially  dis- 
turbed and  it  became  necessary,  in  or- 
der to  protect  both  the  producer  and 
tne  consumer,  to  prevent  speculation. 
It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
government  to  exercise  a  measure  of 
direct  supervision  as  far  as  possible 
to  control  purchases  of  wheat  and  the 
processes  of  its  exportation.  This 
supervision  necessarily  amounted  to 
price  fixing,  and  I  therefore  thought 
it  fair  and  wise  that  there  should  be 
a  price  stated  that  should  be  at  once 
liberal  and  quitable. 

Farmer  Central  Figure  in  War. 

"Those  peculiar  circumstances  gov- 
erning the  handling  and  consumption 
of  wheat  put  the  farmer  at  the  very 
center  of  war  service.  Next  to  the 
soldier  himself,  he  is  serving  the 
country  and  the  world  and  serving  it 
in  a  way  whi^h  is  absolutely  funda- 
mental to  his  own  future  safety  and 
prosperity.  He  sees  this  and  can  be 
relied  upon  as  the  soldier  can. 

"The  farmer  is  also  contributing 
men  to  the  army,  and  I  am  keenly 
alive  to  the  sacrifices  involved.  Out 
of  13,800,000  men  engaged  in  farm  in- 
dustries, 205.000  have  been  drafted, 
or  about  1.48  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
have  been  volunteers,  and  the  farm- 
ers have  lost  a  considerable  number 
of  laborers  because  the  wages  paid  in 
industrial  pursuits  drew  them  away. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  farming  in- 
dustry as  far  as  possible  from  further 
drains  of  labor,  the  new  draft  regu- 
lations have  been  drawn  with  a  view 
to  taking  from  the  farms  an  even 
smaller  proportion  of  men;  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  local  exemption 
boards  will  make  the  new  classifi- 
cations with  a  view  of  lightening  the 
load  upon  the  farmers  to  the  utmost 
extent. 

Plan  to  M -et  Labor  Needs. 

"The  secretary  of  war  has  asked  for 
authority  to  furlough  soldiers  of  the 
national  army  if  conditions  permit  it, 
so  that  they  may  return  to  their  farms 
when  assistance  is  necessary  in  the 
planting  and  harvesting  of  the  crops. 
National  and  local  agencies  are  active- 
ly at  work,  besides,  in  organizing 
community  help  for  the  more  efficient 
distribution  of  available  labor  and  the 
drawing  upon  new  sources  of  labor. 
While  there  will  be  difficulties,  and 
very  serious  ones,  they  will  be  diffi- 
culties whicn  are  among  the  stern 
necessities  of  war. 

"The  federal  railway  administration 
is  co-operating  in  the  most  active,  In- 
telligent and  efficient  way  with  the 
food  administration  to  remove  the  dif- 
ficulties of  transportation  and  of  the 
active  movement  of  the  crops.  Their 
marketing;  is  to  be  facilitated  and  the 
farmers  given  the  opportunity  to  real- 
ize promptly  upon  their  stocks. 
System  of  Control. 

"The  department  of  agriculture  and 
the  food  administration  will  continue 
to  co-operate  as  heretofore  to  assist 
the  .'armors  in  every  wav  possible. 
All  (mention  of  production,  of  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  of  con- 
servation in  the  couroe  of  production, 
and  of  agricultural  labor  and  farm 
problems  generally  will  be  handled  bv 
the  department  of  agriculture,  while 
all  questions  of  distribution  of  food 


DISPERSION  SALE 

Having  sold  my  ranch  known  as  The  Wayside,  I  will 

hold  a 

Dispersion  Sale,  March  8,  1918 

At  1  o'clock  at  the  ranch  1  mile  east  of  town,  of  my 
entire  herd  of  registered  Holstein  cattle.  Consisting 
of  24  females.  Twenty  of  them  are  sired  by  my  herd 
bull  Buffalo  Duke  Doeda  a  half  brother  to  Duchess 
Skyback  Ormsby  the  worlds  record  cow.  11  are  bred 
to  my  Junior  herd  bull  a  grandson  of  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke  8th.  His  4  nearest  dames  average  nearly 
30  pounds.  He  will  be  included  in  the  sale.  As  a 
herd  the  dams  of  these  heifers  produced  516  pounds 
butter  in  a  year  in  the  Pioneer  Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation. 

There  are  also  3  young  bulls  of  serviceable  age 
and  6  bull  calves.  Also  a  new  Empire  Milking 
Machine  2  unit  and  a  3  horse  electric  motor,  eight 
registered  Poland  China  sows  and  3  registered  Poland 
China  boars, 

Mail  bids  may  be  sent  to  Col.  E.  H.  Walter, 
Auctioneer,  or  Clerk  S.  J.  Hammel. 

H.  H.  STIYER 

BUHL  IDAHO 


Are  You  Doing 
Your  Bit? 

Our  Big  Seed  Catalogue 
Will  Help  You 

SEND  FOR  FREE  COPY  TODAY 
PLACE  YOUR  SEED  ORDER  EARLY 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


EVERBEARING 

ROYAL  SUBERB  STRAWBERRIES 

20  for  $1.00,  50  for  $4.00,  100  for  $8.75,  $25.00  per  1,000. 

ST.  REGIS  RASPBERRIES 

20c  each,  $15.00  per  100. 

DELICIOUS  BLACKBERRIES 

20c  each,  $15.00  per  100. 
Transportation  prepaid. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  bear  continuously  this  year. 

E.  E.  CLARK 

Lewiston,  Cache  County,  Utah. 


supplies  to  the  allies  and  of  conser- 
vation in  consumption  will  bo  hand- 
led by  the  food  administration;  but 
the  chief  reliance  Is  upon  the  farmer 
himself,  and  T  am  sure  that  that  re- 
liance will  be  justified  by  the  results. 
The  chief  thing  to  be  kept  clearly  In 
mind  is  that  regulation  of  thla  sort 
are  only  a  part  of  the  great  general 


plan  of  mobilization  into  which  every 
element  in  the  nation  enters  in  this 
war  as  in  no  other.  The  business  of 
war  touches  everybody.  It  Is  a  stern 
business,  a  co-operative  business,  a 
business  of  energy  and  sacrifice,  a 
business  in  tne  largest  and  best  and 
most  stirring  sense  of  that  great 
word." 
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r<>  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  8ELL 


LELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


>  acres  at  $235  per  acre  within  eight 
miles  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
Garden  soil.  First  class  water 
right.  This  land  has  been 
planted  to  alfalfa,  grain  and 
sugar  beets.  It  has  a  good 
brick  home,  barns  and  other  out- 
buildings. The  man  owning  this 
place  died  some  time  ago  and 
the  widow  is  desirous  of  moving 
into  town.  She  is  unable  to  run 
this  farm  and  for  that  reason  wo 
are  offering  here  one  of  the  be3t 
farms,  price  considered,  that  has 
come  to  our  office  in  a  long 
time.  If  you  are .  looking  for  a 
farm  right  near  the  city  that  has 
every  modern  convenience  this 
will  appeal  to  you. 


10-acre  farm  in  Cache  valley.  The 
soil  on  this  farm  Is  a  deep, 
dark  sandy  loam.  There  are 
sixty-five  acres  tillable,  with 
a  sixty-acre  water  right. 
The  balance  is  pasture  land. 
We  can  sell  the  cultivated 
land  on  this  ranch  at  $100  per 
acre;  the  pasture  land  at  $10  per 
acre,  or,  if  party  does  not  wish 
to  purchase  the  pasture  land,  we 
have  now  a  sale  for  it  at  $12.50 
per  acre.  We  can  sell  this  farm 
at  10  per  cent  down  at  time  of 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
We  also  have  several  other  very 
fine  farms  in  Cache  valley  which 
we  can  sell  on  the  above-men- 
tioned terms.  These  farms  can 
be  had  for  less  than  what  it 
would  cost  to  rent  them,  or  will 
take  some  exchange,  if  necessary 
as  part  payment.  There  is  still 
some  due  on  water. 


10  acres  of  land  in  the  Bear  River  val- 
ley, 80  acres  irrigated  and  80  acres 
dry.  We  can  divide  this  160 
acres  up  to  suit  the  purchaser. 
We  can  either  sell  the  80  acres 
of  watered  land  separate,  the  80 
acres  of  dry  land  separate,  or  we 
can  sell  40  acres  of  the  irrigated 
and  40  acres  of  dry  together.  We 
can  sell  the  160  acres  at  a  cash 
payment  of  $3000  dowli  and  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
The  purchase  price  for  the  160 
would  be  $10,500.  Water  can  be 
had  for  the  160  acres. 


as  of  land  in  the  Bear  River  val- 
ley, all  planted  to  fall  wheat.  The 
soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam  nature 
with  full  water  right  from  the 
Bear  River  canal.  We  can  sell 
this  at  $115  per  acre  on  any  rea- 
sonable terms  at  7  per  cent  in- 
terest. If  you  are  looking  for  a 
nice  farm  that  will  pay  for  it- 
self it  would  pay  you  to  Investi- 
gate this. 


Acre  ranch  divided  as  follows:  1280 
acres  is  irrigated  land,  ample 
water.  The  balance  of  2600  acres 
is  grazing  land,  all  fenced  and 
cross  fenced  and  is  contiguous 
to  the  other  land.  There  are  400 
head  of  white-faced  cattle;  80 
head  of  short  two-year  olds  and 
20  head  of  long  yearlings;  ten 
head  of  good  horses;  tractor 
engine  with  plows  and  all  neces- 
sary machinery  to  run  the  ranch. 
There  is  a  large  six-room  house, 
barns  and  other  outbuildings 
necessary  to  run  a  first  class 
ranch.  The  price  of  this  ranch 
is  $140,000.00. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
We  Write  Fire  Insurance. 


PER80NAL  ATTENTION 
t*  given  every  farm  listing  in  this  offlcs. 
■w  1918  organization  is  equipped  to  get 
TOu  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  We 
!*n  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  if  desired.  List  with 
K 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
123  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  Lake 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
The  sale  of  the  Blberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $60.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  is  tiie  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 

W,  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

320  acres  near.  Corral,  this  ranch  is 
located  on  a  creek,  the  first  ranch 
where  the  valley  opened  up,  it  is  ad- 
joined on  three  sides  with  high  hills 
which  are  open  range,  the  valley 
opens  to  the  bouth  East  and  one  can 
stand  on  this  place  and  see  for  miles 
over  level  land,  it  now  cuts  200  tons 
of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  and  1000 
bushels  of  grain  were  raised  on  the 
place  this  year.  It  is  all  fenced  and 
cross  fenced,  with  a  five  room  house, 
shade  trees,  cellar,  wood  shed,  gran- 
ary, stables,  and  machine  shed,  the 
creek  is  fringed  on  either  side  with 
timber  and  willows  which  makes  ex- 
cellent shelter  for  stock  in  winter, 
this  land  is  watered  by  decreed 
water,  and  would  make  an  ideal 
dairy  ranch,  or  for  pure  bred  sheep 
it  would  be  excellent.  Price  eleven 
thousand  dollars  ($11,000)  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ($5000)  cash,  balance  to 
suit  at  seven  per  cent. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 

WHEAT  LANDS  $3.00  PER  ACRE 
A  Genuine  Opportunity. 

An  enlarged  non-resident  (320  acres) 
homestead  relinquishment,  2%  hours  ride 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Located  on  main 
line  of  railroad  and  in  a  good  growing 
district.  Land  of  excellent  quality  with 
a  good  rainfall. 

Buyer  must  use  his  homestead  right. 
Same  character  of  lands  adjoining  are 
yielding  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  A 
real  bargain  to  persons  willing  to  use 
homestead  right  in  connection.  No  bet- 
ter bargain  in  the  state.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars. 

J.  W.  PAXMAN 
Nephi  Utah 


LUMBER-POSTS 
SHINGLES 

Write  for  prices 
G.  R.  KIRK  COMPANY 
Box   1138-X,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Mexican  Pinto 
Seed  Beans 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

The  Kirkham  Co. 


LEHI 


UTAH 


OUR  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  won  at  the  State  8how, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Dectmb  15  and  2ind, 
1917,  3  Firsts,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  8 
Fourths  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Silver 
Cup  for  best  display,  Whi  »  Fowls 
and  $65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
for  highest  combined  pcore  of  Cock, 
Cockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  In 
show.    Stock  for  Sale  very  reasonable. 


BATES  &  SONS 
Guhama  Farm 


Provo 


Utah 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is  prepared   to   handle  orders   large  or 
email,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsvllle,  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders  of   Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  ulllet  Sheep. 
W,  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 


DUROC   JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
ready  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
big  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
or  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
to  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 

Span  large  registered  Perchon 
mares,  2  and  4  year  old,  beauties. 
Dam  imported  from  France.  Must 
sell,  price  right.    Write  or  call  on 

C.  A.  PARRISH 
Centervllle  Utah 

Registered  Holstelns  For  Sale 

A  grandson  of  tha  king  of  the 
Pontiacs  coming  four  years  old,  must 
sell  him  so  as  not  to  lnbreed.  He 
weighs  nearly  a  ton,  Is  mostly  white 
and  a  dandy.  Also  one  of  his  calves 
out  of  a  good  producing  four  year  old 
cow.  Can  also  spare  two  four  year 
old  cows.  Come,  write,  or  phone  for 
prices  and  discriptions. 

LELAND  STEVENS 
Oakley  Utah 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention  that  you  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Utah  farmer. 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  rot  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar,  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


DUEOO  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


ORDER  SPRING  PIGS  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  pigs  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Alao  one 
young  "fjefender"  boar  for  Bale,  6  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  bow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR   R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 

HOLSTEINS   OF  QUALITY 

For  Sale  Bulls  ready  for  service.  Nice- 
ly marked  and  fine  individuals  out  of  high 
producing  dams  and  from  the  blood  of 
the  "Greatest  Bull  in  the  World."  For 
information  call  on  or  address, 

ALBERT  C.  FISHER 
Richmond  Utah 

WE   WANT  FARM  LANDS 
IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  26  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  800  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
March  delivery  $12.00  per  100 
April  delivery  $11.00  per  100 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 

ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 

BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  delievries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Good  Quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.    D.    F.    Bush,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SOY  BEANS 

FOR 

SEED 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND 
MILLING  CO. 

Kearns  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


/ 
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RICE  THE  FOOD  OF  IVi^LIONS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

and  place  in  three  quarts  of  cold 
water  for  an  hour.  Put  it  on  the 
stove  and  let  it  gradually  heat,  then 
simmer  for  two  hours.  Any  scum 
rising  when  it  first  begins  to  boil 
should  be  skimmed  off.  Prepare  one- 
half  cup  each  of  chipped  onion,  car- 
rots, cabbage,  tomatoes,  one-fourth 
cup  of  turnip,  tnree  cloves,  a  pinch  of 
cayenne,  black  pepper  and  one  and 
one-half  teaspoons  of  salt.  Add  these 
to  the  simmering  meat  and  let  boil 
for  one  hour;  then  add  a  cup  of  rice 
and  a  bay  leaf.  Boil,  stirring  occasion- 
ally until  the  rice  is  cooked.  When 
the  kettle  is  closely  covered  there  is 
little  need  of  adding  water.  Add  boil- 
ing water  if  needed. 

Boiled  Chicken  with  Rice— This  is 
the  favorite  of  all  combinations. 
Usually  in  the  South  the  chicken  is 
cooked  separately  and  the  gravy  ser- 
ved with  the  rice  at  the  table. 

This  recipe  describes  the  method  of 
cooking  rice  with  chicken  broth. 

1  cup  rice,  1  egg,  a  fowl  suitable  for 
boiling,  salt  and  pepper,  grated  cheese. 

Cut  up  the  fowl  and  boil  until  it  is 
tender.  Wash  the  rice  and  blanch  it 
by  letting  it  come  to  a  boil  and  cook 
a  few  minutes  in  salted  water.  Finish 
cooking  it  in  the  broth  from  Ue  boil- 
ed chicken.  Do  not  cook  it  too  long 
or  it  wilfbe  mushy.  Add  the  broth  a 
little  at  a  time  to  be  sure  the  rice  is 
not  too  wet  when  it  is  done.  Season 
with  cheese  \l  desired  and  add  the  egg 
yolk  to  bind  it  just  as  it  is  taken  from 
the  fire.  Serve  as  a  border  around  the 
fowl. 

Rice  with  Chicken  Giblets. 

As  a  follow-up  dish,  prepare  a  broth 
by  cooking  together  the  giblets,  neck, 
tips  of  wings,  and  well  cleaned  head 
and  feet  of  the  chicken  used  in  re- 
cipe above. 

2  cups  rice,  1  egg,  giblets  of  a  chick- 
en, cooking  oil  or  chicken  fat,  chicken 
broth,  onion,  grated  cheese,  salt  and 
pepper. 

Boil  the  rice  in  salted  water  until 
it  is  about  naif  "done.  Then  let  the 
water  cook  away  and  begin  adding  the 
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broth,  in  such  quantity  that  the  rice 
will  be  nearly  dry  when  tender.  Fry 
the  chopped  onion  in  the  oil  or  fat. 
Some  mushrooms  cut  up  small  are  a 
very  good  addition.  Mince  the  chicken 
giblets  and  add  to  the  onion.  Stir  this 
mixture  into  tne  rice.  Add  grated 
cheese  and  a  beaten  egg  just  as  the 
rice  is  taken  from  the  fire. 

Okra  Gumbo. 
Among  the  iamous  creole  dishes 
Gumbo  and  Jambalaya  are  deservedly 
famous.  Taice  one  quart  of  ripe 
tomatoes,  one  quart  of  okra  cut  in 
rings;  put  over  the  fire  with  three 
quarts  of  water;  let  come  to  a  boil. 
Cut  up  a  chicken  into  small  pieces, 
bones  and  all;  brown  in  fat,  put  into 
the  vegetable  mixture,  add  onion  chop- 
ped fine,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and 
let  all  simmer  for  two  hours.  When 
served  put  a  tablespoon  of  boiled1  rice 
and  a  little  garden  pepper  cut  fine  in 
each  dish,  dipping  over  it  the  cnicken, 
vegetable  and  juice. 


"The  only  carefully  worked  out  data 
of  this  kind  that  we  have  is  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Bulletin,  No.  338. 
This  bears  the  date  of  January  18, 
1916: 

"Grain  drill — Average  cost,  $72; 
cost  per  day,  $1.71. 

"Mower — Average  cost,  $41;  cost 
per  day,  $1.90. 

"Land  roller — Average  cost,  $24; 
cost  per  day,  57c. 

"Sulky  plow — Average  cost,  $42.50; 
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cost  per  day,  59c. 

"Data  is  not  given  for  other  ma- 
chines. 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this 
cost  should  be  increased  at  least  50 
per  cent. 

"Tne  cost  of  operating  depends  up- 
on the  6ize  of  the  machine  and  the 
daily  cost  varies  very  much  with  the 
amount  of  work  performed  each  year, 
but  these  suggestions  should  be  of 
some  interest,  at  least,  in  this  con- 
nection." 


You  May  Not  Have  a  Son  to  Send  to  the  Front 

but  your  neighbors  sons  have  gone ;  and  man  power  will  be 
scarce  this  year.     The  Gas  Tractor  will  help  fill  the  gap. 


BORROWING  FARM  TOOLS 

l<  *  i 

Most  small  farmers  cannot  af- 
ford to  own  all  the  farm 
tools  necessary  at  all  times,  and  under 
varying  season's  demands,  for  a  va- 
riety of  crops.  Thus  the  borrowing 
of  implements  has  developed  to  tne 
point  of  being  a  habit  with  many. 

Tools  would  be  willingly  loaned  by 
those  favored  with  their  possession 
if  they  were  always  returned  in  good 
repair  and  wear  replaced.  The  sad 
part  of  lending,  and  with  good  inten- 
tion aiding  a  neighbor  in  need,  is 
often  to  see  one's  tools  return  broken 
or  worn  and  no  offer  of  replacement 
made. 

A  member  of  one  of  the  centers  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  recently  wrote  to 
the  farm  adviser,  stating  that  he  had 
that  day  loaned  four  implements, 
worth  about  $500,  to  neighbors,  and 
thought  a  logical  solution  would  be 
for  the  general  establishment  of  a 
rental  price  for  farm  tools  per  day  of 
use,  as  well  as  asking  for  any  infor- 
mation as  to  such  prices.  The  letter 
was  referred  to  Professor  Davidson 
replies  as  follows: 


E.  B.  12-29  H.  P.  TRACTOR 

will  handle  3-14  inch  mouldboard  bottoms,  or  four  Discs.  A 
24  inch  Thresher  with  Blower  and  Self  Feeder. 

12  Years  Experience  back  of  this  Tractor. 

4  Cylinders. 

3  Speeds  Forward  1  Reverse. 

8  Hyatt  Heavy  Duty  Roller  Bearing. 

All  Transmission  gears  are  cut  steel  and  run  in  a  bath  of  Oil. 
Auto  Type  Steer. 

Spur  Gears  and  Pinions  are  reversible. 

Call  or  write  for  further  information. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Distributors. 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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POULTRY 
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USE  STANDARD  POULTRY 

Standard  poultry,  as  the  phrase  is 
commonly  used  in  America,  is  poultry 
fcred  to  the  standards  established  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association. 

The  object  of  making  standards  for 
poultry  is  the  same  as  the  object  of 
making  standards  of  weight,  volume  or 
quality  for  any  product  or  commodity; 
— i.  e.  to  secure  uniformity  and  es- 
tablish a  series  of  grades  as  a  basis 
of  trading  in  the  article. 

In  making  standards  for  poultry 
which  apply  in  the  process  of  produc- 
tion the  principal  points  considered 
are  size,  shape,  and  color. 

Breed  Characters. 

Size  and  shape  are  breed  characters 
and  largely  determine  the  practical 
values  of  poultry.  Many  standard 
breeds  are  divided  into  varieties  dif- 
fering in  color,  but  identical  in  every 
other  respect. 

Color  is  not  a  primary  utility  point, 
put  a  secondary  point  often  comes  in 
lor  special  consideration.  For  example, 
a  white  variety  and  a  black  variety  of 
the  same  breeu  are  actually  identical 
in  table  quality,  but  because  black 
ibirds  do  not  dress  for  the  market  as 
Clean  and  nice  looking  as  white  ones, 
it  often  happens  tnat  they  are  not  as 
Balable. 

V  When  a  flock  of  fowls  is  kept  for 
|(gg  production  only,  uniformity  in 
in  much  less  important  than  ap- 
ate  uniformity  of  size  and 
yet  the  more  attractive  appear- 
of  a  Hock  of  birds  of  the  same 
color  justifies  selection  for  color  as 
far  as  it  can  be  followed  without 
sacrificing  any  material  point. 
I  When  a  poultry  keeper  grows  his 
own  stock  year  after  year  he  ought 
py  all  means  to  use  stock  of  a  well- 
established  popular  standard  breed. 
By  doing  so  and  by  selecting  as  breed- 
ers only  as  many  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  the  flock  as  are  needed  to 
produce  tne  chickens  r  ared  each  year, 
oultry  keeper  maintains  in  his 
a  highly  desirable  uniformity  of 
lence  in  every  practical  quality 
and  with  little  extra  care  and  no  extra 
cost  can  have  a  pleasing  uniformity 
in  color. 

Each  Breed  Has  Its  Place. 
To  the  novice  in  poultry  keeping 
It  often  appears  that  there  is  no  real 
"Tftecessity  for  so  many  breeds  and 
-varieties  as  have  been  standardized 
in  America.  Further  acquaintance 
JBrith  them,  however,  shows  that  al- 
ii color  differences  are  in  most 
made  "merely  to  please  the 
of  persons  having  different  pre- 
ces  lor  color,  the  differences  in 
cter  have  been  developed  with 
w  to  adapting  each  to  particular 
or  particular  conditions. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
breeds  kept  as  nov  lties,  most  of 
;which  originated  before  industrial 
progress  created  a  large  demand  for 
poultry  products,  all  the  standard 
American  breeds  of  fowls  have  been 
made  and  developeu  on  the  general 
principle  of  practical  quality  the 
foundation  of  breed  character  and 
value. 

I  Classification   of   Useful  Breeds. 
Bin  harmony  with  this  principle  the 
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USE  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 

The  Perfect  Ear  Tafc  i*  being  adopted 
•y  ftockmen  aI1  over  the  United  Slates, 
occaute  it  u  v>  very  li^ht  in  weight  — 
made  of  aluminum.  It  is  non-corrosive 
■nd  n  jn-poitonou*.  There  \%  liberal 
•f>ace  for  name  and  address  of  owner 
and  number  of  animal.  Attached  in* 
ifantly  with  one  operation.  Offers 
perfect  identification.  Wc  own  the 
patent  and  are  sole  manufacturers. 

»Om  CATTLE,  SHf-F.r  AND  IIOOS 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

fc.  ftAt  r  |  \ki   CITY.  UTAH 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 


■  oHitiiion  I.  m«,  plot  ki»I  FREE  S.mptc.  ol  a 

I  nxrtjcr  EAR  TAGS.  .M  r,*.  ui.  I 

■  Name    i 

\  Address   (3-2-8)  ] 
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common  classification  of  breeds  ac: 
cording  to  their  place  in  the  general 
scheme  of  poultry  production  divides 
them  into  three  principal  classes; 
namely,  laying  brer>as,  meat  breeds, 
and  general-purpose  breeds — that  is, 
breeds  that  are  not  as  ready  and  per- 
sistent egg  producers  as  the  laying 
breeds,  and  not  as  meaty  and  as  easy 
to  fatten  as  the  meat  breeds,  yet 
combine  in  one  individual  fowl  very 
good  laying  capacity  with  very  good 
table  quality. 

The  Leghorn,  Minorca,  Andalusian, 
Ancona,  and  campine  are  well  known 
breeds  of  the  laying  class;  the 
Brahma,  Dorking,  and  Cornish  of  the 
meat  class;  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
Wyandotte,  Rhode  Island  Red  and 
Orpington  of  the  general-purpose 
class. 

Characteristics  of  Egg  Breeds. 

The  breeds  mentioned  as  of  the 
laying  class,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Minorca,  are  relatively  small, 
very  energetic  and  lively,  mature 
early  and  are  easily  kept  in  good  lay- 
ing condition.  The  Minorca  is  of 
larger  size  and  modified  somewhat,  in 
the  other  particulars  mentioned,  yet 
has  more  the  character  of  the  laying 
class  than  of  any  other. 

In  the  meat  breeds  there  is  not  the 
same  uniformity  of  type  that  is 
found  in  the  laying  breeds.  The 
three  mentioned  are  all  quite  differ- 
ent The  Branma  is  most  popular  be- 
cause it  is  at  the  same  time  the  larg- 
est and  the  most  rugged  in  constitu- 
tion. The  Dorking  excels  in  quality 
of  meat  but  is  generally  considered 
somewhat  lacking  in  hardiness.  The 
Cornish  is  rather  hard-meated  but 
being  very  short-feathered  has  its 
special  place  as  a  large  meat-produc- 
ing foul  in  southerly  sections  where 
the  more  heavily  feathered  Brahma 
does  not  stand  the  summers  well. 
Characteristics  of  Genefal-Puroose 
Breeds. 

Among  the  popular  breeds  of  the 
general-purpose  class  there  are  also 
difference  in  type,  adapting  breeds  to 
different  uses.  The  Plymouth  Rock 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  type 
meeting  the  widest  range  of  require- 
ments in  the  general-purpose  class. 

The  Wyandotte  is  a  little  smaller 
and  earlier  maturing  but  still  very 
well  meated  and  easy  to  fatten 

The  Rho  li  Island  Red  has  nearly 
the  same  standards  of  weight  as  the 
Wyandotte  but  is  a  more  active  bird, 
not  putting  on  fat  so  readi'y;  con- 
sequently it  approaches  tiie  laying 
type  and  is  popular  with  those  who 
want  eggs  and  meat,  but  want  eggs 
most. 

The  Orpington  is  at  th-a  other  ex- 
treme in  the  general-pun>ose  class, 
being  a  heavier,  meatier  fowl  than  the 
Plymouth  Rock. 

A  Breed  for  Everyone  and  Every 
Purpose. 

Such  a  list  of  breeds  affords  so 
wide  a  range  of  choice  that  poultry 
keepers  can  always  select  a  standard 
breed  better  adapted  to  their  locality 
and  their  purpose  than  any  non- 
standard stock  they  can  procure,  and 
having  the  further  advantage  of  re- 
producing true  to  type. 


CANDLING  IMPORTANT  IN 

RUNNING  INCUBATOR 

Operator  can  ascertain  whether 
moisture  supply  is  sufficient,  and  de- 
tect eggs  containing  dead  germs.  In 
running  an  incubator  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  test  the  eggs  by  candling  at 
least  once,  and  better  twice  during  the 
hatch.  This  gives  the  operator  a 
chance  to  study  the  growing  embryos, 
to  watch  their  development.  From 
the  size  of  the  air  bladder  at  the  dif- 
ferent stages,  he  is  able  to  know 
whether  he  is  supplying  the  proper 
amount  of  moisture.  In  cases  of  low 
fertility,  very  frequently  the  eggs 
from  two  or  three  machines  can  be 
combined  after  the  first  candling. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  infertile 
eggs  will  appear  clear  and  much  like 
fresh  eggs.    The  fertile  egg  will  have 


Pull  Out  This  Avery 
Inner  Cylinder  Wall 


THE  inner  cylinder  wails  of  a  motor 
are  subject  to  more  wear  than  about 
any  other  part  of  a  tractor.  In  Avery 
Tractors  these  inner  walls  are  separate 
castings.  When  worn  or  scored  from  any 
causeyoucanreplacethemata  small  cost, 
withlittle  trouble  and  practically  uodelay. 
Other  tractor  motors  must  be  taken  out 
of  the  frame  and  sent  to  a  machine  shop 
to  be  rebored,  reground  and  fitted  with 
oversize  pistons,  which  means  heavy  ex- 
pense, much  work  and  long  delays,  or  a 
completenewcylindermustbepurchased. 
When  you  have  an  Avery  Tractor  you  can  also 
adjust  the  crankshaft  boxes  which  cannot  be 
done  with  any  other  tractor.  No  need  of  tearing 
the  motor  down  and  rebabbitting  the  boxes  when 
they  wear  a  little,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  on 
every  tractor. 

You  can  burn  kerosene  too.  and  more  success- 
fully than  in  any  other  tractor.  The  Avery 
Duplex  Gasifier  does  the  trick.  No  other  tractor 
is  equipped  with  it.  Avery's  are  the  tractors 
that  burn  ALL  the  kerosene. 

Write  for  Free  Avery  Motor  Farming  Book 

Get  all  the  facts  about  the  Avery  Line  of  Trac- 
tors. They  have  many  other  superior  features. 
They  are  built  in  sizes  to  fit  every  size  farm— six 
sizes  from  5-10  to  40-80  H.  P.  Also  learn  about 
the  Avery  Two-Row  Motor  Cultivator— the  new- 
est successful  Motor  Farming:  Machine  built 
There's  also  an  Avery  Plow  and  an  Avery  Thresh- 
er to  fit  every  size  Tractor.  Ask  for  new  1918  Com- 
plete Avery  Motor  Farming  Book.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  4007  Iowa  Street  Peoria,  III. 

LANDES  &  COMPANY,  Distributers 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

There's  a  size  Avery  Tractor  for  every  size 
farm  and  every  kind  of  work 


Adjust  This  Avery  Crank- 
shaft Box 

Take  up  any  wear  In  a  few 
minutes.  Can  only  be  done 
on  Avery  Tractors. 
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This  Avery  Gasifier  Turns 
Kerosene  Into  Gas 

Burns  kerosene  better.  Uses 
less  fuel  and  lubricating  oil. 
Only  on  Avery  Tractors. 
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THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM 


Every  Martin  is  Sold 
On  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Money-Back  Guarantee 


Here  is  the  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  grading  roads,  terracing  and  levee  building. 
DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 
by  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  48 
states.  Gives  satisfaction  whereverused. 
Does  the  work  ot  50  men.  Does  it  quick. 

Simple— Practical— Efficient 

All  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  requirement.  Write  for  catalog  and  list  of  users  near  yon  free. 
OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 
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UTAH   IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO.,  Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


a  central  dark  spot  and  radiating 
blood  vessels.  There  are  always  a 
number  of  germs  that  for  various 
reasons  of  weakness  start  to  develop 
and  die.  These  will  show  up  on  the 
fourteenth  day.  They  will  appear 
gray  and  lifeless,  the  partially  de- 
veloped embryo  floating  about  in  the 
egg.  These  should  be  removed.  They 
tend  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
machine  and  decay  very  quickly. 

An  electric  flash  light  makes  a  very 
good  tester.  Darken  the  room  and 
pass  the  light  around  under  the  egg 
tray.  The  clear  infetrile  eggs  can 
easily  be  detected.  The  same  method 
can  be  used  in  candling    for  dead 


germs,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
turn  the  eggs  about  some  to  make 
sure  of  the  absence  of  life. 

If  an  electric  flash  light  is  not 
available,  a  piece  of  cardboard  with 
a  round  hole  an  inch  in  diameter  cut 
in  the  center  will  serve  the  purpose. 
With  the  cardboard  held  between  the 
operator  and  a  lamp,  place  the  eggs 
one  at  a  time  before  the  small  hole. 
The  embryo  will  be  easily  seen. — C. 
S.  Anderson,  Colorado  A.  C. 
 o  

Leave  it  to  us  and  we'd  say  that  the 
hardest  jobs  are  trying  to  give  satis- 
faction either  as  a  stepmother  or  as 
manager  of  a  tail-end  baseball  club. 
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HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

Save  Expensive  Delays  and  Transportation  Charges  and 
Help  in  the  Big  Drive  for  Greater  Food  Production 

If  maximum  crops  are  to  be  raised,  all  farm  machinery  likely  to  be  used 
this  year,  must  be  put  in  good  repair  so  as  to  avoid  delays  in  the  field. 

A  Warning  to  Farmers 


Our  duty  to  the  Nation,  as  well  as  our  duty  to 
our  customers,  impels  us  to  warn  the  farmers  of  this 
community  of  the  danger  of  delay  in  placing  orders 
for  repairs  they  may  need  this  spring  for  their  farm 
machines,  gas  engines  and  tractors. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  you  examine 
your  farm-operating  equipment  without  delay  and 
notify  your  dealer  as  soon  as  possible  what  parts  you 
require  to  put  the  machines  in  workable  condition. 

Unless  your  dealer  receives  this  information 
several  weeks  in  advance  of  the  using  season,  he  will 
be  unable  to  obtain  the  parts  in  time  for  your  needs. 

The  manufacturers  are  short  of  material  and 
labor,  and  the  traffic  conditions  are  causing  serious 
delays  in  transportation.  More  time  than  usual 
therefore  is  required  to  till  orders  for  both  machines 
and  repairs. 

When  you  order  repairs  early  you  enable  your 
dealer  to  order  in  large  quantities,  which  can  be 
transported  by  freight  at  a  big  saving  of  expense  as 
compared  with  express  or  parcel  post  charges.  .Late 
ordering  often  necessitates  telgraphing  or  telphon- 
ing.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  are  wasted  in  needless  expense 
every  year  as  the  result  of  delay  in  making  known 
repair  needs. 

This  year  the  question  of  expense  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  the  question  of  crop  production,  which 
may  be  seriously  interfered  with  by  delay  in  ordering 
repairs.  All  of  the  machines  available  for  use  this 
year  will  be  needed  to  increase  crop  production  to  the 
extent  required  by  the  United  States  and  our  Allies. 

CONSOLIDATED  WAGON  &  MACHINE  CO. 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING  AND  NEVADA. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT- VEHICLE  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

WESTERN  MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


{So  important  is  the  question  of  repair  supply, 
that  implement  dealers,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
manufacturers,  government  officials  has  selected  the 
week  of  March  4th  to  9th  as  Inspection  and  Repair 
week. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
our  State  Agricultural  College  and  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, our  State  Councils  of  Defense  are  rendering- 
assistance  in  this  movement  because  they  recognize 
its  tremendous  importance  under  existing  conditions. 

The  farmer  who  does  not  make  known  his  wants 
during  that  week  or  before  will  have  only  himself  to 
blame  if  the  parts  he  needs  are  not  supplied  in  good 
season. 

Examine  your  machines  and  make  a  list  of 
broken  parts. 

Also  list  parts  that  are  badly  worn  and  likely  to 
give  out  before  their  work  is  completed. 

Tajse  pains  to  give  correct  numbers  of  numbered 
parts  and  complete  description  of  unnumbered  parts. 

Give  the  trade  name  or  brand  of  machines.  If 
in  any  case  the  brand  and  manufacturer's  name  have 
been  obliterated,  there  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
early  ordering. 

Place  your  orders  at  least  three  weeks  before 
you  expect  to  use  the  machines. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  spare  no  effort  to  obtain 
all  needed  repairs  for  farmers  who  will  co-operate 
with  us  by  making  known  their  requirements  in 
accordance  with  these  suggestions. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

MILLER-CAHOON  CO. 

MURRAY,  UTAH.  IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 

LANDES  AND  COMPANY 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


YOU  WILL  BE  PERFORMING  AN  ACT  OF  LOYALTY  BY  HEEDING  THIS  APPEAL  AND  ACTING  PROMPTLY. 

Inspection  and  Repair  Week  March  4th  to  9th 


UT 
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Our  Duty  to  Produce  Sugar         How  to  Feed  Young  Pigs 


R.  S.  Miller. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  U.  A.  C. 


was  told  this  story  about  one  of 
Utah  boys  some  wbere  in  France, 
has  been  over  mere  since  early  last 
Friends  at  home  sent  him  a 
stmas  box  and  part  of  it  was 
He  was  living  in  a  French 
that  had  been  converted  into  a 
or  living  place  for  our  officer 
When  tne  package  was  opened 
ave  the  children  a  part  of  his 
and  they  said  it  was  the  first 
"had  eaten  for  about  two  years, 
sugar  shortage  is  so  serious  that 
iy  in  many  places  can  not  be  se- 
.  at  all.  Borne  of  the  larger  cities 
closed  the  candy  stores  because 
can  not  spare  the  sugar, 
formation  secured  by  the  U.  S. 
Administration  on  the  beet  su- 
idustry  of  France  includes  these 
rtant  tacts.  In  1914  the  battle 
eliminated  trom  French  possession 
of  the  al3  lactories  and  a  large 
ortion  of  them  are  still  in  tne 
ession  of  tne  uermans.  Last  year, 
lore  tnan  one-iourtn  as  much 
was  produced  as  before  the 
The  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  of 
shows  a  slight  falling  off  since 
yar  began,  wnicn  may  be  due  to 
_age  of  both  labor  and  fertilizers. 
Iris  serious  decline  in  the  sugar 
.^action  of  trance  largely  explains 
aer  dependence  on  imports  and  the 
|Bes8ity  for  the  United  States  to 
are  its  normal  supply  with  France. 
The  English  are  now  receiving  for 
ttisehold  use  only  about  half  as 
ach  sugar  as  the  amount  to  whicn 
sey  have  Deen  accustomed,  and  the 
rench  sugar  ration  since  last  October 
is  been  less  per  month  than  the 
merican  household  use  per  week, 
aly  is  on  the  same  short  sugar 
as  France.  It  is  to  relieve  these 
itions  that  this  country  is  now 
og  and  sending  sugar. 

our  own  country,    the  eastern 
,  of  the  United  States,  there  is  and 
been  a  shortage  of  sugar  since 
fall. 

_  such  conditions  is  it  any  won- 
lat  the  Food  Administration  are 
the  farmers  to  increase  their 
,  acreage.   There  is  no  need  of  the 
ament  going  to  the  farmers  of 
where  there  are  no  sugar  fac- 
.b,  they  must  come  to  those  states 
re  the  growing  and  manufactur- 
sugar  has  been  a  business  in 
Bt.   To  the  farmers  of  Utah  and 
a  strong  appeal  has  been  made 
increased  production  of  sugar 
because  our  soil  and  climatic 
litions    are    favorable    for  their 
ctlon. 

.ause  of  the  impracticability  of 
ping  beets  very  far,  the  effective 
beet  production  is  limited  to 
reas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sugar 
Is,  and  it  Is  in  these  areas  that 
of  this    year's    crop    must  be 
>wn.    Both  from  the  point  of  view 
the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of  those 
itricts  anu  the  national  interest  with 
Sard  to  adequate  supply  of  sugar,  it 
important  that  the  crop    shall  be 
>wn  as  efficiently  and  economically 
possible.    It  is  believed  that  this 
a  best  be  accomplished  by  adhering 
newhat  closely  to  the  methods  of 


crop  rotation  that  have  been  worked 
out  and  tested  in  most  of  these  pro- 
ducing districts,  and  by  avoiding  the 
planting  of  an  abnormally  large  acre- 
age of  competing  crops  at  the  expense 
of  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  of  beets. 

The  determination  oi  the  acreage 
to  be  planted  needs  to  be  made  early 
so  that  the  farmers  can  plan  their 
work  to  best  advantage  and  the  sugar 
companies  arrange  in  advance  lor  the 
supplies  necessary  to  operate  the 
mills. 

The  sugar  requirements  of  this  coun^ 
try  and  the  allied  nations  during  the 
next  year  or  more  will  be  such  as  to 
render  it  imperative  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  interest  that  our  pro- 
duction of  sugar  be  increased  as  much 
as  possible. 

In  every  request    the  government 


has  made  we  have  answered  with 
more  than  our  allotment — will  we  do 
it  with  sugar  beets. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration, who  are  supposed  to 
know  all  these  details,  seem  to  think 
the  sugar  snortage  is  more  serious 
than  many  of  us  will  believe.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  said  that  '.One  of  the  most 
vital  problems  confronting  this  nation, 
is  that  of  procuring  sufficient  •  sugar 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  t>ur  people, 
and  of  the  allied  nations,  fighting  our 
common  battle.  Therefore  I  earnestly 
appeal  to  every  farmer  to  come  to  his 
country's  aid  in  this  hour  of  need." 

Under  such  conditions  we  ought  to 
grow  just  as  many  sugar  beets  as  pos- 
sible. 


Raise  more  hogs  they  are  the  best  way  to  market  your  grains  and  alfalfa. 

More  Hogs  on  Utah  Farms 


Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Since  the  pork  production  campaign 
was  started  in  Utah,  many  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  that  are  of 
interest  to  every  farmer. 

Realizing  the  advantage  of  raising 
hogs,  many  breeders  and  the  farmers 
generally  have  kept  a  good  proportion 
of  the  sows  from  being  slaughtered. 
A  movement  begun  last  December  to 
keep  piggy  sows  from  going  into  the 
butchers  hands  has  met  with  such  re- 
sponse that  this  class  of  stock  is  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  Packing  Companies- 
of  Salt  Lake  and  Ogden  now  have 
more  orders  tnan  they  can  fill.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  1000  brood  sows 
have  been  saved  from  slaughter,  which 
means  a  substantial  increase  in  hogs 
for  slaughter  next  fall. 

The  confidence  of  the  hog  raiser 
has  not  been  misplaced  as  Is  shown  by 
the  present  rising  market  and  the 
promise  of  still  better  prices  yet  to 
prevail.  The  Packing  Companies  have 
further  agreed  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum price  of  J14.50  per  hundred 
pounds  live  weight.  However,  it  is 
expected  that  prices  will  range  sub- 
stantially above  this  figure  for  an  in- 
definite period  in  the  future. 

A  method  of  increasing  our  produc- 
tion which  is  generally  overlooked  is 


that  of  marketing  our  hogs  at  heavier 
weights.  This  is  a  matter  of  economy 
to  the  farmer,  because  the  market 
does  not  call  for  the  light  and  unfin- 
ished class  of  hogs  which  the  farm- 
ers sometimes  sell  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  breed  sows,  and  this 
should  be  done  wherever  possible. 
Breeding  stock  is  available  and  should 
the  demand  warrant  it  The  Hog  Pro- 
dution  Committee  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration will  consider  a  plan  to  bring 
in  sows  from  places  outside  Utah.  This 
will  be  unnecessary  until  our  present 
supply  of  unbred  sows  has  been  put  on 
the  farm  and  bred  locally  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  to  be  raised. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  Utah 
among  those  states  that  are  producing 
enough  meat  animals  for  home  con- 
sumption. With  conditions  as  they 
now  are,  this  is  not  an  unreasonable 
goal  when  we  think  that  other  states 
are  going  beyond  our  mark  and  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  with  which  to  feed 
our  Army. 

It  is  hoped  to  place  bred  sows  on 
many  more  farms  that  have  not  had 
hogs  through  the  financial  difficulties. 
Th«  Farm  Bureau,  local  banks,  and 


Profits  in  the  hog  business  may  be 
very  materially  influenced  by  the  feed- 
ing and  management  of  the  piga  for 
a  few  months  just  after  weaning.  To 
put  the  young  animals  in  proper  con- 
dition to  thrive  without  further  aid 
from  their  dam,  they  should  have  been 
taught,  while  still  sucking,  to  eat 
other  feeds.  Little  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  teaching  them  to  take 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  if  it  is  of- 
fered in  a  trough  from  which  they 
can  easily  drinK.  As  time  goes  on,  a 
little  shorts  or  ground  barley  or  fine- 
ly ground  wheat  screenings  can  be 
added  to  the  milk  to  form  a  thin  slop 
and  gradually  increased  as  the  young 
pigs  require  it.  If  the  grain  can  be 
soaked  in  the  milk  from  one  feed  to 
the  next  it  will  be  even  better. 

If  skim  milk  or  buttermilk  is  not 
to  be  had,  satisfactory  growth  can  be 
produced  on  a  mixture  of  meat  meal 
or  tankage  witn  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  shorts,  ground  barley,  or 
finely  ground  wheat  screenings.  The 
proportion  of  tankage  to  feed  may 
vary  from  1  part  in  10  to  1  part  in  5 
or  6  of  the  other  feeds  according  to 
the  prices  of  the  feeds  used.  Some 
feeders  report  splendid  results  when 
feeding  as  high  as  one  part  of  tank- 
age to  two  of  the  other  feeds,  though 
this  is  a  higher  proportion  than  is 
usuaiiy  recommended. 

It  is  possible  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility of  supplying  tne  proper  mix- 
ture of  the  various  feeds  entirely  on 
to  the  pig,  and  curiously  enough  this 
has  proved  a  very  easy  and  satis- 
factory way  of  feeding.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  so  called  -free 
choice  system,  in  which  each  feed  is 
put  in  a  separate  compartment  of  a 
self  feeder,  and  each  pig  is  allowed 
to  satisfy  its  own  requirements  and 
balance  its  own  ration  according  as 
its  appetite  may  direct.  This  system 
can  of  course  not  be  used  unless  it 
is  desired  to  feed  all  the  grain  the 
pigs  will  consume,  as  is  usually  the 
case  in  fattening. 

Alftlfa  pasture  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est and  best  crops  for  growing  pigs. 
They  may  be  turned  on  before  or 
after  weaning.  They  will  however 
not  make  satisfactory  or  economical 
gains  on  the  alfalfa  alone,  as  it  is  too 
bulky  for  the  comparatively  small 
stomach  of  the  pig.  On  the  average 
it  has  been  found  that  from  2  to  3 
per  cent  of  grain  must  be  fed  to  pigs 
on  alfalfa  pasture  lor  best  results. 
By  this  is  meant  from  2  to  3  pounds 
of  grain  daily  for  each  100  pounds  of 
live  pig.  This  is  by  no  means  a  full 
feed,  but  seems  to  be  enough  to  keep 
them  in  a  thrifty  growing  condition 
and  at  the  same  time  force  them  to 
utilize  to  the  best  advanage  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  cheap  pasture. 

Where  pasture  is  not  available 
alfalfa  and  weeds  or  other  green 
crops  cut  and  fed  in  the  pens  have 
been  found  nearly  equivalent  in  feed- 
ing value  to  pasture,  though  is  much 
less  advisable  because  of  the  extra 
labor  involved. 


the  Food  Administration  are  working 
to  this  end  at  the  present  time. 
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THE  POULTRY  FEED  SITUATION 

T.  E.  Quisenberry. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  things  said 
about  the  poultry  feed  situation  both 
"pro"  and  "con,"  mostly  "con".  We 
had  just  as  well  face  the  facts  and 
analyze  the  situation  as  it  actually 
exists.  We  must  all  admit,  that  from 
a  patriotic  stand  point,  it  is  our  duty 
to  raise  all  the  poultry  and  produce 
all  the  eggs  we  can.  If  Germany  wins 
this  war,  your  job  and  your  porperty 
would  depreciate  far  more  than  the 
little  loss  that  you  might  suffer  be- 
cause of  one  years  high  priced  feed. 
But  is  there  any  necessity  for  loss? 
We  do  not  think  so. 

At  the  present  prices  of  eggs  and 
poultry,  we  can  well  afford  to  pay  an 
increase  for  feed.  For  a  period  of 
five  years  previous  to  1914,  the  high- 
est average  price  paid  for  eggs  during 
the  months  of  December  and  January 
in  the  twelve  leading  markets  of  the 
United  States  was  only  26c  to  28c  per 
dozen  and  they  sold  at  an  average  of 
16c  during  the  summer.  During  the 
same  years  a  good  quality  of  scratch 
feed  sold  in  the  sa- ie  markets  for 
$1.80  to  $2.40  per  hundred.  In  1918, 
eggs  sold  in  these  same  markets  at 
75c  per  dozen  and  the  same  scratch 
feed  at  $3.60  to  $4.00  per  hundred.  In 
some  of  these  markets  eggs  sold  as 
high  as  90c  to  $1.00  per  dozen. 

In  some  Eastern  markets  in  1912  in 
January  eggs  sold  for  30c  a  dozen.  To- 
day they  are  selling  at  75c  to  $1.00.  In 
1912  table  poultry  sold  in  the  same 
markets  for  20c  per  pound.  Today 
poultry  is  35c  and  going  up.  In  1912 
feed  for  poultry  in  that  same  section 
cost  $1.80  per  hundred.  Today  it  is 
$3.60  and  not  likely  to  go  higher. 
About  the  same  ratio  of  prices  prevails 
in  most  other  sections.  The  prices  of 
feed  are  now  staple  and  we  know 
what  to  depend  on. 

You  must  also  figure  that  hens  are 
bred  up  and  laying  far  better  than 
they  did  five  or  six  years  ago.  There 
are  not  so  many  slackers.  But  we  will 
say  that  the  1914  hen  laid  120  eggs. 
They  would  bring  a  total  df  $2.20 
which  was  tne  average  price  on  the 
best  markets  for  that  year.  She  would 
eat  80  pounds  of  feed  at  $2.00  per 
hundred  which  would  cost  $1.60.  Her 
eggs  would  leave  a  net  profit  above 
feed  cost  of  only  60c.  This  past  year, 
if  the  hen  laid  120  eggs  they  would 
have  sold  for  $4.50  in  our  own  local 
market  (not  even  considering  uie 
higher  prices  in  these  twelve  best  mar- 
kets) and  her  80  pounds  of  feed  would 
have  cost  $2.88  leaving  a  profit  of  $1.62 
in  1917  against  a  profit  of  only  60c  in 
1914.  But  by  making  substitutions  and 
growing  green  food  and  giving  range 
and  using  table  scraps  and  waste  from 
the  kitchen  nd  garden  we  can  make 
more  today  than  in  1912  to  1914  or 
previous  to  that  date. 

 o  — 

MAKING  POULTRY  A  DE- 
PENDABLE SIDE  LINE 

Never  has  there  been  a  more  fav- 
orable time  for  farmers  to  develop 
flocks  of  profitable  poultry  and  make 
them  a  dependable  branch  of  diversi- 
fied agriculture.  Comparatively  few 
farmers  are  making  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  in  poultry  keeping.  A 
few  farmers  have  taken  up  the  busi- 
ness seriously,  but  the  majority  have 
not  given  it  the  attention  its  income 
merits.  Recently  the  writer  has  had 
occasi  n  to  study  quite  thoroughly  the 
effects  of  the  high  prices  of  grain 
feeds  and  by-products  upon  the  poul- 
try Industry,  especially  in  the  Eastern 
states  where  the  business  is  highly 
specialized.  As  a  result  of  restricted 
range  and  soaring  prices  of  feeding 
materials  the  business  is  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  The  efforts  to  build  up  a 
profitable  poultry  industry,  without 
making  provision  for  an  ample  supply 
of  suitable  feedstuffs  have  failed. 

To  make  poultry  kceeplng  profitable 
enough  hens  should  be  1  opt  to  make 
It  a  serious  undertaking,  one  worthy 
of  painstaking  effort,  me  success  of 
which  will  bring  results  sufficient  to 
stimulate    enthusiasm.     The  small 


flock  should  be  kept  if  that  is  all  that 
conditions  v»  ill  permit,  but  the  larger 
numbers  will  make  it  possible  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  looking  after  the 
poultry  and  finding  better  markets  for 
the  eggs  and  poultry. 

The  choice  of  breeds  depends  upon 
the  demands  of  the  trade  one  is  sup- 
plying. Mixed  nocks  do  not  produce 
uniform  products,  and  mixed  products 
sell  at  a  disadvantage  on  any  market. 
It  is  folly  for  farmers  to  attempt  to 
work  up  a  fancy  trade  for  eggs  or 
dressed  fowls  while  k  eping  a  flock 
of  mixed  fowls.  With  a  flock  of  uni- 
form well-bred  fowls  one  can  sell 
eggs  for  market,  a  few  eg£s  for  hatch- 
ing, baby  chicks  for  rrecders  and  the 
old  stock  for  market  or  for  breeders, 
while  those  ho  keep  mixed  flocks 
must  depend  upon  the  sale  of  eggs 
and  stock  for  market.  These  facts 
should  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  value 
of  the  well-bred  flock  in  finding  profi- 
table markets  for  the  products. 

It  is  useless  to  talk  to  some  farmers 
about  the  superior  qualities  of  pure- 
bred stock,  or  to  try  and  convince  them 
that  egg  or  meat  production  will  be 
greater  from  pure-bred  than  from 
grade  stock.  So  many  of  them  have 
had  disgusting  experience  with  pure- 
bred stock  of  low  vitality  and  infer- 
ior breeding  that  they  are  ready  to 
condemn  pure-ored  stock  in  general. 
If  such  a  belief  or  experience  is  true 
it  is  the  result  of  selecting  the  foun- 
dation stock  of  breeders  whose  birds 
lack  stamnia,  size,  bone  and  maturity. 
The  man  who  is  buying  foundation 
stock  should  know  what  to  look  for. 
Vigor  or  vitality  is  of  first  importance 
in  establishing  a  flock.  Never  buy 
eggs  for  hatching  or  birds  for  the 
breeding  pens  from  flocks  that  con- 
tain birds  with  crow  heads,  long  necks 
or  poorly  developed,  spindling  shanks. 
Buy  of  some  poultryman  wno  has 
plenty  of  range  for  his  fowls  and  who 
has  established  reputation  for  breed- 
ing along  utility  lines.  Buying  eggs 
or  breeding  stock  from  some  nearby 
poultryman  fa  often  better  policy  than 
sending  away  for  culls  of  low  vitality 
from  some  tancier  whose  only  claim 
of  distinction  is  the  fact  tnat  a  few  of 
his  birds  nave  won  prizes  at  poultry 
shows. 

The  ability  of  the  different  breeds 
as  egg  producers  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  care  and  feed  more  than  of  breed. 
As  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that 
the  more  active,  smaller  breeds  are 
more  prolific  layers  than  the  heavy 
breeds  while  the  intermediate  breeds  to 
a  certain  extent  combine  the  laying 
tendencies  of  tne  smaller  breeds  with 
them  beat  producing  tendencies  of  the 
heavier  breeds.  In  studying  condi- 
tions on  various  farms,  it  may  be  said 
in  a  general  way  taat  pure  bred  flocks 
are  given  more  attention  than  mixed 
flocks.  The  pride  which  the  farmer 
has  in  a  uniform  flock  whose  breed 
type  is  to  his  particular  fancy  is  a 
very  good  reason  for  this,  a  d  the 
better  care  i  i  usually  the  key  to  the 
better  performance.  A  uniform  flock 
of  poultry  is  a  farm  asset.  It  adds 
to  the  interest  and  attractiveness  of 
the  business. 

Let  any  farmer  who  grows  corn, 
oats,  clover  and  alfalfa  and  who  keeps 
cows  get  pure  bred  hens  of  good 
strain;  the  breed  does  not  cut  any 
figure, — feed  them  these  feeds  in  pro- 
per proportions  along  with  sour  milk, 
feed  the  grain  mixture  both  ground 
and  unground  once  a  day,  give  the 
hens  fine  clover  and  alfalfa  shatter- 
ings  to  pick  over  during  the  winter, 
furnish  them  with  good  houses  and 
abundant  range,  grit  ana  pure  water 
and  he  can  make  them  produce  an 
average  of  i50  eggs  in  a  year  or  some- 
thing like  $1.50  profit  for  each  hen 
In  the  flock.  Get  the  pullets  out  in 
April,  keep  them  growing  so  they  will 
be  ready  to  lay  in  the  fall  and  the  next 
fall  have  enough  pullets  to  take  the 
place  of  one-half  of  the  older  hens, 
selling  the  two  year  old  hens  id  in- 
ferior yearlings  in  the  market  at  the 
time  they  begin  to  moult,  and  he  can 
make  more  net  profit  from  his  300 


mm 


For  Better  Grain  Crops 

THRILL  planting  saves  seed,  gives  the  crop 
a  better  start,  increases  yields,  and  pro- 
duces grain  of  better  quality  than  any  other  known 
method  of  planting.  Drill  planting  pays  so  well, 
and  so  many  farmers  realize  now  how  well  it  pays,  that  sales 
of  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier  and  Kentucky  Drills  took  a  big  jump 
last  fall  and  promise  a  bigger  one  this  spring.  These  are  the 
years  when  ^very  acre  of  small  grain  must  produce  every 
possible  bushel  and  these  are  the  drills  that  do  the  work. 

If  you  are  growing  small  grain,  and  are  not  using  an 
Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  for  planting,  you  are 
losing  money  and  the  world  is  losing  grain.  Buy  the  right 
drill  to  plant  your  crops  this  spring.  Buy  from  your  local 
dealer  who  has  in  stock,  or  can  get  for  you,  the  best  drill  for 
you  to  use  on  your  soil. 

The  dealer  will  show  you  all  about  feeds,  furrow  openers, 
bearings,  attachments,  the  regulation  of  quantities,  and  all 
the  other  things  you  will  want  to  know.  Talk  this  over  with 
him  or  write  to  us,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  informa- 
tion about  the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  drill  that  is 
best  for  you  to  buy. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.        Portland,  Ore.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Spokane,  Wash. 


hens  than  from  any  other  similar  in- 
vestment. 

In  his  efforts  to  produce  as  much 
of  the  feed  as  possible  the  farmer 
poultryman  may  find  it  profitable  at 
_  times  to  buy  a  limited  amount  of 
certain  feeds,  such  as  scratch  feeds, 
chick  feed,  meat  scraps  and  the  like 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  home 
grown  feeds,  but  with  the  exception  of 
meat  scraps  very  little  purchased  feed 
will  be  needed  to  maintain  the  flock 
at  maximum  egg  production  during 
the  year.  The  logical  solution  of  cheap 
growth  and  egg  production  is  the 
growing  of  suitable  feeding  materials 
and  proportioning  them  in  such  way 
as  to  get  desired  results. — C.  B.  Ford. 

 o  

RAISE    MORE  TURKEYS 

In  the  present  campaign  to  increase 
the  production  of  poultry  upon  the 
farm,  the  turkey  raiser  is  particularly 
well  able  to  respond.  The  turkey  is  a 
farm  bird,  first  and  last,  and  is  especial- 
ly suited  to  the  grain  and  stock  farms 
where  there  is  ample  ranging  ground 
abounding  in  such  turkey  food  as 
grasshoppers  and  other  insects,  weed 
seeds,  waste  grain,  such  as  is  left  in 
the  fields  after  harvest,  and  nuts  of 
such  varieties  as  beechnuts,  chestnuts, 
pecans,  pine  nuts  and  acorns.  On  such 
a  farm,  the  present  prices  of  grain  af- 
fect the  turkey  raiser  but  little,  for 
with  the  exception  of  what  is  used  at 
fattening  time,  the  feed  consumed  is 
largely  of  such  a  kind  as  would  other- 
wise be  wasted. 

With  but  little  additional  outlay  to 
the  farmer,  many  more  turkeys  could 
and  should  be  raised.  The  small 
number  of  turkeys  per  farm  in  the 
United  States  is  surprising.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1910,  which  is  the 
latest  census  that  has  been  taken, 
only  13.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  farms  reported  any  turkeys  at  all 
and  on  these  farms  reporting  turkeys, 
an  average  of  but  slightly  over  4 
breeding  turkeys  was  found  per  farm. 
There  are  some  farms  which  by  the 
nature  of  the  crops  grown  on  them  or 
because  of  unfavorable  surroundings 
are  not  adapted  to  turkey  raising,  but 
most  farms  are  adapted  to  turkey 
raising  and  could  easily  handle  a 
breeding  flock  of  from  10  to  IB  hen 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  In  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — nojumping.no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley.  Runs  at  any  speed. 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all regularfarm 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc- 
cessful engine  for  Binder. 
Also  used  on  Corn  Binders 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free, 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.P 


UTAl-l    I  I VI  K  l_  C.  IVI  fc.  IN  I  -  Vtrm,Lt  CO. 

Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
l,v  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
plautlug.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  etronffa 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A.  -J.  I'LATT,  MI'K. 
BOX  O         STERLING.  ILL. 
M I LLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
General  Agents 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 


SAVEMONEYonENGINES 


Biiv  direct  frnm.Tnv  factories,  where 1  ImiiM  ii  powerful,  rcnum.- 
ca),  reliable,  p.ii\et!v  deaiirned  <  ,;;ll«.\vay  Marte.p.eci*  harms 
trnm  the  Inchest  quality  material*  and  Bell  t«>  you  of  lowMtmW; 
ufnvturrra*  prtco.    Tens  of  thousands  In  satis  factory  ua*. 

sizes  from  Ift  to  16  h. p. portable,  stationary,  saw 
rigs,  pumpim;  outfits.  They  operate  on 

GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Alto  build  manure  sprcudura.  cream  separators. 


turkeys  and  a  torn,  raising  from  75  to 
150  turkeys  each  year  at  a  good  pro- 
fit. 

Good  prices  were  paid  to  the  turkey 
raiser  during  the  past  marketing  sea- 
son. On  December  15,  1917,  the  aver- 
age price  per  pound  live  weight  paid 
to  the  farmer  was  30.5  cents  in  New 
York  State,  23.7  cents  in  Illinois,  25 
cents  in  Georgia,  19.3  cents  in  Texas, 
and  27.1  cents  in  California.  The  aver- 
age price  throughout  the  United  States 
was  23  cents. 
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There  are  usuany  a  number  of 
theories  entertained  by  potato  pro- 
ducers at  planting  time,  regarding  the 
profitableness  ot  producing  a  few  or 
a  great  quantity  of  potatoes.  A  com- 
mon understanding  during  the  spring 
of  1917  was  that  the  prevailing  high 
prices  offered  sufficient  inducement 
to  increase  plantings,  so  much  so  that 
the  increased  production  lor  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  55  per  cent  over  that  of 
the  harvest  of  1916.  This  applies  not 
alone  to  the  1917  crop  but  has  pre- 
vailed whenever  prices  were  high  at 
planting  time.  This  general  rule  has 
hardly  ever  failed:  High  prices  of 
potatoes  in  the  spring  time  result  in 
a  market  increased  production  at  har- 
vest time  with  a  consequent  decrease 
in  price. 

Occasionally  a  producer  of  potatoes 
can  be  found,  who  substitutes  another 
crop  for  potatoes  when  he  finds  his 
neighbors  planting  potatoes  abundant- 
ly being  enduced  lo  do  so  because  of 
the  short  crop  me  previous  season  and 
the  high  prices  in  May  ant.  June. 

How  many  potato  producers  were 
there  who  refused  the  prevailing 
prices  last  fall,  feeling  sure  that  an 
increase  would  come,  as  it  did  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  The  Official  Bulletin 
of  the  Federal  Government,  dated 
uanuary  auth,  1918,  reports  that 
"Only  1-3  of  the  marketable  surplus 
of  the  crop  of  1917  has  been  moved 
up  to  December  31,"  while  the  Field 
Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates 
tor  Utah  reports  that  2-3  of  the  har- 
vest of  1917  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
our  Utah  farmers  January  1.  At  the 
present  time  the  potato  market  has 
taken  a  slump  and  producers  are  re- 
ceiving less  now  for  their  product 
than  at  any  time  during  the  period 
of  the  war. 

Production  and   Prices  1908-1917. 

The  price  curve  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  this  article  illustrates  very 
well  the  above  considerations.  In  the 
spring  months  of  1909,  1912,  1914  and 
1917  prices  were  high,  accounted  for 
principally  in  that  production  was  low 
during  the  ^receeding  years,  1908, 
1911,  1913  and  1916.  A  low  productive 
•  year  followed  by  a  high  productive 
year.  Each  of  the  years  in  which 
prices  were  high  at  planting  time, 
production  iner-  ased  rapidly,  resulting 
In  decreased  prices,  with  the  lowest  re- 
turns from  the  sales  of  potatoes  being 
realized  during  the  spring  months.  A 
notable  example  is  the  price  of  pota- 
toes now  as  compared  v/ith  returns 
from  sales  last  fall. 

The  national  production  of  u08 
amounted  to  279,000,000  bushels  of 
potatoes.  The  highest  price  realized 
for  these  potatoes  was  during  the  fol- 
lowing May  and  June  when  approxi- 
mately a  dollar  a  bushel  was  received. 
This  high  price  stimulated  increased 
plantings  wuich  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  1  10,000,000  over  the  produc- 
tion of  1908.  rrices  in  the  fall  of 
1909  reached  the  cent  a  pound  mark 
but  in  the  folowing  spring  the  decline 
was  more  rapid  when  only  %  as  much 
waB  received.  Note  similar  examples 
during  1912-i3,  19i4-15,  1917-18. 

It  is  also  noted  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  one  of  heavy  production, 
Bhow  an  increase  in  price,  with  prices 
being  higher  in  me  spring  than  in  the 
fall. 

A  curve  has  also  been  carefully  pre- 
pared snowing  the  relation  of  tue 
production  of  potatoes  to  their  price 


during  tne  same  period  of  years. 
Whenever  production  increases  price 
decreases  and  when  production  de- 
creases, price  increases,  thus  exempli- 
fying the  effectiveness  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  dema_  1. 

A  careful  tudy  should  be  made  of 
the  curves  to  see  if  there  are  not  cer- 
tain reasons  why  it  is  more  profitable 
to  produce  potatoes  one  season  than 
another.  Also  if  tfitre  is  not  a  proper 
time  to  sell.  Much  time  and  money 
would  undoubtedly  be  saved  by  giving 
just  a  little  more  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  the  demands  of  the  markets 
both  in  planting  and  selling  potatoes. 


A  good  seedbed  is  essential  to  any 
form  of  crop  production.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  cf  garden  and  truck 
crops.  The  rearons  for  this  are:  (1) 
that  these  crops  are  grown  on  high- 
priced  land,  (2;  that  they  are  planted 
very  thick  and  then  thinned  to  in- 
sure as  nearly  perfect  stands  as  pos- 
sible, and  (3)  that  the  tender  plants 
must  be  given  a  vigorous  start  and 
then  kept  growing.  Without  a  mellow 
seedbed  which  will  retain  moisture 
for  a  long  time,  good  stands  of  tender 
garden  crops  can  scarcely  be  secured 
or  hastened  to  a  mamet  condition 
with  sufficient  rapidity  to  pay  rent  on 
the  land  and  also  make  profitable  re- 
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The  House- 
wife's Garden 

By 


Hooverizing 

The  Garden 


Alice  Ravenhill,  Professor 
Economics,  U.  A.  C. 
At  the  present  time  when  every 
housewife  is  being  urged  to  use  more 
vegetables  in  order  to  conserve  other 
forms  of  food  the  advantages  of  home 
production  are  numerous  and  great. 
The  small  cost,  possible  variety,  good 
quality,  known  freshness  and  conse- 
quently better  flavor  are  but  a  few 
among  the  many  which  might  be 
quoted.  Most  emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  variety — perhaps,  because  of  the 
incentive  to  eat  more  freely  and  any 
food  which  offers  a  pleasing  fillup  to 
the  palate  and  at  this  crisis  adults 
must  be  encouraged  to  substitue  vege- 
tables for  certain  other  foods. 

Potatoes  are  of    first  importance, 
and  ample  space  should  be  set  aside 
for  this  inexpensive    substitute  for 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


Home     By  Dr 


M.  C.  Merrill,  Horticulturist, 
u.  A.  C. 

The  poor  neglected  garden  is  at 
last  coming  ?at  i_s  own  in  a  glorious 
fashion — it  is  going  to  be  Hooverized. 
We  saw  the  beginnings  of  tue  process 
last  year  when  the  nation  eagei.y  and 
sympathetically  tun  ?d  en.  masse  to 
tne  home  garden  for  both  pleasure 
and  profit  in  producing  food-stuffs  so 
seriously  needed.  The  resun  of  the 
year's  efforts  was  the  most  abundant 
production  from  tne  gardens  of  our 
country  since  the  stars  and  stripes 
began  their  majestic  career.  Three 
million  war  gardens  there  were,  yield- 
ing products  worth  $350,000,000. 

Yet  the  Hooverizing  process  has 
only  just  begun.  This  year  the 
earnest  appeal  is  for  FIVE  million 
war  gardens  and  the  elimination  of 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


turns  for  the  necessary  hand  labor. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  labor  re- 
quired in  preparing  for  gardens,  it  is 
wise  to  choose  soils  that  are  natural- 
ly fertile  and  well-drained.  Deep 
loam  soils  that  are  neither  very  com- 
pact nor  extremely  porous  are  best. 
Compact  clays  and  clay  loams  are 
likely  to  oe  sticky  wnen  wet  and  to 
be  crusted  when  dry,  whereas  it  la 
difficult  to  keep  coarse  sands  and 
gravels  sufficiently  moist  for  garden 
crops.  For  best  results,  it  is  highly 
important  not  only  that  the  soil  be  of 
medium  texture  but  also  that  it  be 
neither  water-logged  or  alkali  laden. 

Manuring  and  Plowing. 

Liberal  applicaions  oi  well  rotted — 
not  "heated" — manure  greatly  benefit 
any  seedbed.  This  manure  is  most 
serviceable  when  about  20  tons  to  the 
acre  is  plowed  under  the  fall  before 
the  garden  is  to  be  planted.  If  this 
has  not  been  done,  it  is  well  to  haul 
out  the  manure  during  winter  or  in 
early  spring  and  to  plow  it  under  as 
soon  as  possible  or  work  it  into  fall 
plowed  land  with  a  harrow  or  disk  in 
order  to  hasten  decay. 

Deep  fall  plowing  is  best  because 
clods  are  pulverized  by  frost  action. 
The  seedbed  has  time  to  settle,  there- 
by filling  up  all  air  spaces  and  en- 
couraging the  decay  of  manure,  stub- 
ble, or  weeds.  When  not  fall  plowed, 
garden  plots  ought  to  be  pic.  ed  as 
early  as  possible  in  spring  and  har- 
rowed down  at  once.  In  any  case  all 
organic  matter  must  be  completely 
covered  or  rapid  drying  hinders  com- 
plete decomposition.  The  thorough- 
ly decomposition  of  coarse  organic 
matter  allows  this  material  to  become 
part  of  the  soil  structure.  Once  re- 
duced to  this  condition,  the  partly  de- 
composed stubble,  manure,  leaves, 
and  plant  stalks  not  only  render  the 
soil  more  fertile  but  increase  its 
water-holding  ^ower  and  also  im- 
prove its  tilth. 

Control  of  Weeds. 

Seedbeds  handed  after  this  fashion 
usually  contain  but  few  weeds. 
Whether  these  weeds  be  few  or  many 
and  whatever  their  irind  or  habits, 
they  should  be  killed  as  soon  as  they 
begin  growtn.  Inis  savts  moisture, 
labor,  time,  and  criticism  of  the 
neighbors. 

In  case  there  are  not  enough  weeds 
to  justify  cultivation  the  soils  should 
not  be  allowed  to  form  a  crust,  which 
is  fatal  to  the  proper  germination  of 
small  seeds.  Then,  too,  some  harrow- 
ing firms  the  under  soil.  This  holds 
enough  moistura  near  the  surface  to 
insure  the  rapid  germination  of  the 
seed  when  planted. 

Although  horse-drawn  tools  should 
perform  all  the  operations  possible,  it 
may  be  adv'-able  to  smooth  the  sur- 
face with  hand  rakes  just  before  plant- 
ing. Ideal  seedbeds  are  moist,  firm 
beneath,  fine,  and  yt  well-aerated  and 
warm. 

Soil  in  this  condition  needs  no  irri- 
gation until  the  plants  are  establish- 
ed. This  is  well,  for  it  avoids  injury 
to  young  plants  due  to  sun  scald  or 
to  the  baking  of  the  soil. 

 o  

Don't  overstock  your  yard.  Twenty 
to  thirty  square  feet  for  each  hen  is 
an  average  allowance. 

 o  

Those  who  can't  nurse  can  keep 
people  from  getting  sick — an!  what's 
that  about  an  ounce  of  prevention? 
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Put  Your  Machinery 

In  Good  Order 

By  J.  W.  Paxman,  Specialist  in  Dry- Farming. 

This  week  has  heen  designated  for 
farmers  everywhere  to  put  their 
farming  utensils  into  proper  repair 
and  make  ready  for  the  maximum 
production  and  conservation  of  all 
farm  crops. 

A  great  national  movement  is  on  to 
have  every  farmer  prepare  his  ma- 
chinery and  farm  implements  for  the 
hest  service  possible  and  to  make  sure 
against  unnecessary  delays  when  the 
real  working  season  shall  open  upon 
him.  . 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  was  so  great  a  burden  placed 
on  the  farmer  or  so  much  expected 
of  him  as  at  present. 

To  meet  these  demands  in  these  se- 
rious times  he  must  be  100  per  cent 
efficient  and  utilize  to  the  fullest  his 
time  and  energy.  More  mu"t  be  ac- 
complished with  less  help  if  the  im- 
perative needs  of  the  nation  are  to 
be  conserved. 

That  there  will  be  a  real  shortage  of 
farm  labor  and  farm  machinery  is  evi- 
dent. It  is  equally  true  that  tne  farm- 
ers are  required  to  produce  more. 

The  element  of  time,  then,  for  those 
who  are  wrestling  with  the  farm  work 
becomes  a  very  vital  and  valuable  fac- 
tor. It  is  the  one  thing  in  connection 
with  skill  that  measures  for  success. 
Any  action  taken  or  deed  done  that 
will  save  time  is  of  real  value  to  the 
nation  at  this  critical  period  and  it 
follows  that  any  waste  of  time  at  this 
crisis  would  deprive  our  nation  of  a 
full  measure  of  its  strength. 


materially  impede  the  work  of  the 
farm. 

If  any  new  farm  equipment  is  need- 
ed it  should  be  ordered  at  once  as  a 
matter  of  safety  against  an  inevit- 
able future  shortage  in  materials. 

Stocks  of  both  repairs  and  imple- 
ments are  sure  to  be  near  the  mark 
of  depletion  before  the  season  is  far 
advanced,  and  it  is  hoped  the  farmers 
of  Utah  will  heed  the  warning  of  the 
national  authorities  and  the  appeals  of 
the  state  and  place  all  their  farm 
equipment  in  prime  condition  and 
ready  to  meet  any  exigency  in  success- 
fully carrying  on  the  farm  work,  and 
without  the  danger  of  retarding  the 
seasonal  operations  thereof  ,  or  hin- 
dering the  progress  rightfully  expect- 
ed of  the  farmers.  The  implement 
houses  have  done  tneir  bit  and  are 
ready  to  serve  the  farmers  at  this 
time. 

Farmers,  be  up  and  doing.  Let  not 
next  week  close  upon  you  without  all 
your  farm  equipment  placed  in  first- 
class  condition  or  ample  provisions 
made  for  its  full  efficiency. 


Real  Service  Asked. 
Under  present  circumstances  no 
man  can  be  a  full-fledged,  loyal  citizen 
who  does  not  utilize  his  time  and 
give  the  best  service  possible  to  meet 
the  crying  needs  of  the  nation.  The 
spirit  of  American  patriotism  now,  as 
never  before,  cries  aloud  for  genuine 
service.  To  waste  time,  especially 
at  the  sacrifice  of  production,  is  noth- 
ing short  of  a  sin.  The  gravity  of 
the  sin  lies  in  the  extent  of  the  sloth- 
fulness,  the  idleness  off  the  individ- 
ual, or  the  wastefulness  of  his  time. 

A  great  weight  of  sin  rests  upon 
the  farmer  who  does  not  fortify  him- 
self against  the  possibility  of  any 
delay  happening  when  the  stress  of 
work  is  in  progress. 

To  provide  against  any  such  an 
economic  waste  the  farmers  of  the 
entire  nation  are  asked  to  spend  some 
time  during  the  next  week  and  over- 
haul every  piece  of  farm  machinery, 
including  mowers,  reapers,  headers, 
harvesters,  plows,  harrows,  cultiva- 
tors, drills,  threshers,  engines,  wagons, 
harnesses,  etc. — put  the  same  in  good 
repair  and  have  them  in  readiness  for 
efficient  use  when  the  season  shall 
open.  If  any  repair  parts  are  needed, 
place  the  orders  for  them  at  once. 
Delays  Mean  Disaster. 
Delays  in  tais  matter  may  be 
fraught  witn  disastrous    results  and 


In  union  there  is 
strength. 

Co-operation  spells 
progress. 

A  fundamental 
policy  of  this  bank  is 
co-operation  with 
its  customers,  mak- 
ing their  welfare  a 
prime  consideration. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

8 ALT  LAKE  CITY 


HANDLING  THE  INCUBATOR 

Artificial  incubation  has  oeen  in  gen- 
eral use  on  the  farm  so  long,  that  no 
argument  is  needed  to  show  its  value. 
The  reason  why  the  incubator  is  better 
than  the  hen  is  that  eggs  can  be  set 
at  any  time  in  winter  or  early  spring. 

I  find  it  oest  to  set  the  machine  the 
first  of  February  so  as  to  bring  off 
hatches  for  early  pullets  or  for  cocker- 
els for  the  market.  The  hens  may  or 
may  not  become  broody,  while  the  ma- 
chine is  ready  at  any  time  for  busi- 
ness. If  one  desires  to  raise  a  large 
flock  of  cnicks  the  incubator  can  be 
made  to  turn  out  the  amount  desired. 
When  hens  are  used  for  hatching,  the 
broods  come  ori  in  small  numbers, 
generally  scattered  all  through  the 
spi'ing  and  summer,  while  with  the  in- 
cutbator  hatching  and  brooding  may 
be  done  in  such  a  short  time  it  will 
not  interfere  with  other  work  of  the 
season.  I  think  it  is  about  as  easy  to 
care  for  a  hundred  chicks  from  the 
machine  as  a  dozen  from  one  hen. 

On  many  farms  both  hens  and  incu- 
bators are  being  used,  the  busy  wife 
finding  it  as  easy  to  care  for  the  ma- 
chine in  the  house  as  to  bother  with 
so  many  hens  outside.  The  first  thing 
with  artificial  incubation  is  a  good. ma- 
chine, one  from  a  firm  which  is  guar- 
anteed to  do  the  work  perfectly.  When 
you  buy  a  machine,  always  study  well 
the  direction  for  running  it.  The  care- 
ful operator  generally  secures  larger 
hatches  from  a  cheap  machine  than 
the  careless  person  from  a  high-priced 
machine. 

The  temperature  of  an  incubator 
filled  with  eggs  should  be  kept  about 
103  degrees.  First  start  the  machine 
and  see  if  you  can  regulate  the  lamp 
and  temperature  so  that  a  regular  heat 
will  be  maintained  day  and  night.  The 
regulator  must  be  set  according  to  di- 
rection and  must  not  be  changed 
after  once  in  good  working  order.  Let 
the  machine  run  two  days  and  if  it  is 
found  that  a  constant  heat  can  be 
held,  place  the  eggs  in  it.  The  eggs 
of  course  will  be  colder  than  the  in- 
side tepmerature  of  the  incubator,  and 
when  they  are  placed  in  it  the  inside 
temperature  will  drop  and  remain 
low  till  the  eggs  have  become  warm- 
ed all  through.  Do  not  turn  up  the 
wick  for  increasing  the  heat  when 
the  first  temperature  drops,  but  wait 
for  half  a  day  for  the  temperature  to 
rise  gradually. 

The  best  place  for  the  machine  in 
use  is  a  room  of  the  house  where  the 
night  and  day  temperature  are  con- 
stant. A  room  where  the  sun  does  not 
shine  in  at  the  windows  is  best.  An 
incubator  is  really  a  nice  piece  of  fur- 
niture and  should  not  bo  objectionable 
in  any  room  of  the  house.  After  one 
geta  used  to  the  machine  it  will  be  as 
easy  to  operate  as  a  lamp  or  range, 
and  frequently  less  bother.    The  hen 


Save  Your  Time  and 
Strength  on  Washday 


Electrically 


The  Automatic  Electric  Washer  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Electric  Labor-Saving  Devices. 
It  transforms  the  all-day  drudgery  of  wash-day 
into  a  simple  task,  so  easily  and  quickly  done 
that  it  can  hardly  be  called  work  at  all. 

More  than  40,000  housewives  use  and  recom- 
mend the  Automatic  Washer.  The  manufac- 
turers guarantee  it  for  five  years — and  so  do  we. 


To  make  it  easy  and  convenient  for  you  to  own 
and  use  one  of  these  great  labor-saving  electrical 
appliances,  we  are  selling  them  this  month  on 
very  special  terms.  For  a  small  cash  payment 
an  Automatic  will  be  delivered  to  your  home, 
ready  for  use.  The  balance  of  the  price  is 
payable  in  small  monthly  installments.  You 
may  have  a  full  year  to  pay  for  the  washer. 


If  you  are  now  paying  to  have  your  washing  done, 
your  Automatic  will  save  its  cost  and  more,  in  actual 
money  before  the  year  is  up.  If  you  are  doing  your 
own  washing,  the  Automatic  will  save  you  hundreds 
of  hours  of  hard  work — hours  that  you  can  give  to 
needed  rest  and  recreation. 


Call  at  our  store  and  let  us  explain  to  you  how  simple 
and  how  safe  the  Automatic  Washer  is  to  operate, 
and  how  it  does  its  work  perfectly  without  injuring 

the  finest  fabrics. 


Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 


tnat  steals  her  nest  always  brings  off 
the  largest  hatch  for  she  is  not  dis- 
turbed and  La  able  to  carry  out  natural 
requirements. 

For  this  reason  do  riot  "quarrel" 
with  the  incubator  when  in  operation. 
Let  it  alone  and  keep  the  door  closed 
when  it  is  going  all  right.  When  vis- 
itors come  allow  tnem  to  look  at  the 
machine  and  at  the  eggs  through  the 
glass  door,  but  do  not  open  the  door 
after  the  nineteenth  day  and  keep  it 
shut  till  the  hatch  is  fully  completed. 
Many  chicks  are  killed  by  opening  the 
door  of  the  incubator  on  hatching  day. 


INEDIBLE  FATS  MAY  BE 

MADE  INTO  SOAPS 

Process  of  making  soap  in  home  is 
simple — no  fats  fit  for  food  should 
bo  used. 

In  these  days  it  is  decidedly  un- 
patriotic ns  well  as  extravagant  to 
waste  one  bit  of  fat.  All  housekeep- 
ers know  that  the  price  of  soap  is 
advancing  rapidly  and  steadily.  It 
is  a  very  simple  thing,  indeed,  to 
make  your  kitchen  soap,  yourself. 
Hut,  do  not  use  fat  that  might  be 
needed  for  cooking  purposes.  Mutton 
tallow  or  fats  that  have  been  scorch- 
ed and  are  of  no  further  use  for  cook- 


ing may  be  mad?  into  soap  in  the. 
following  way.    For  each  pound  of 
fat,  use  one-seventh  pound  (1-7  lb.) 
of  caustic  potash  (lye),  dissolved  in 
1%  cups  cold  water.    Heat  the  fat  to 
the  melting  point,  then  add  the  ly©j 
and  water  mixture;  beat  with  an  egg 
beater  until  an  emulsion    is  formed.' 
Or,  if  you  have  a  large  quantity,  turn 
in  an  ice  cream  .freezer.    Unless  you 
mix  it  thoroughly  it  will  separate  in 
layers.    Pour  into  a  pan  and  mark  in 
squares. 

If  the  fat  is  very  dark  or  has  a 
strong  odor,  it  will  be  improved  if  it; 
is  clarified.  To  do  this,  heat  the  fat 
with  water,  stirring  constantly.  Al- 
low to  boil  one  half  hour,  then  put 
aside  to  cool.  Remove  the  hardened, 
cold  fat  from  the  water  and  scrape 
any  waste  matter  from  thi  bottom. — 
Magdalene  Hahn,  Colorado,  A.  C. 


Good  pastures  are  essential  for  pro- 
fitable beef  production.  Plant  pasture 
grasses  over  the  waste  lands  and  care 
for  the  pasture  as  i,f  it  were  a  regular 
money  crop. 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention  that  you  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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NEW  MEASURES  TO  SAVE  WHEAT 

Americans  are  buckling  down  to  a 
gigantic  task  of  conservir  \  wheat.  To 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Allies  and  other 
demands  upon  us,  including  those  of 
-Belgian  Relief  and  Cuba,  we  must  send 
them  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in 
the  next  four  months.  Our  commer- 
cial surplus  from  the  1917  harvest  has 
already  been  snipped  to  them,  so  this 
amount  can  only  be  secured  from  the 
savings  of  the  people. 

To  bring  about  the  necessary  cut  in 
the  consumption  of  wheat  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration nas  put  in  force  regu- 
lations wflich  affect  every  branch  of 
the  flour  trade  and  is  urging  the  con- 
sumer to  adjust  his  household  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  hour.  These  measures 
bring  home  to  us  wita  startling  force 
the  necessity  that  war  lays  upon  us. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
new  regulations  and  suggestions. 
I  (1)  The  mills  under  license  regu- 
lation are  required  to  produce  a  barrel 
of  flour  from  264  pounds  of  58  pounds 
per  bushel  wheat.  This  is  a  white 
flour  and  represents  a  74  per  cent  ex- 
straction  as  against  70  per  cent,  the 
average  of  last  year. 

(2)  Millers  are  permitted  to  sell  to 
[Jobbers  only  70  per  cent  of  their  pur- 
chases of  last  year  and  are  called  on 
^to  distribute  flour  through  their  cus- 
tomary markets  and  channels  of  dis- 
tribution. 

I  3.  The  government  through  the 
Pood  Administration  buys  30  per 
Tent  of  the  output  of  the  flour  mills. 
•This  reserve  will  be  held  to  supply 
rthe  needs  of  the  Aides  and  supply 
;«ny  local  shortage  that  may  occur  in 
this  country. 

f  (4)  Jobbers  can  sell  the  retail 
.trade  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
'of  wheat  flour  to  one  pound  of  such 
cereais  as  permitted  under  regu- 
lation. 

(5)  Bakers  of  bread  and  rolls 
must  buy  one  pound  of  wheat  sub- 
stitute for  every  four  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  and  must  use  a  minimum 
^20  per  cent  of  cereals  other  than 
[wheat  flour  in  baking. 

(6)  Bakers  of.  all  other  bakery 
.products  and  manufacturers  of  wheat 
products  can  purchase  no  more  than 
^70  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  they 

used      during      the  corresponding 

months  of  1917. 

I  (7)  In  public  eating  places  Mon- 
pday  and  Wednesday  of  each  week  are 

to  be  observed  as  wheatless  days. 

I  (8)  The  consumer  is  called  on  in 
^purchasing  dour  to  buy  at  the  same 


THlS~TAG  PREVENTS  LOSS 

If  you  prevent  the  loss  of  a  single  steer, 
by  tagging  your  stock  with  Perfect  Ear 
'  Tags,  you'll  save  the  cost  of  all  the  tags 
you  use.  The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  is  com- 
mand log  attention  of  all  stockmen.  It  is 
light  in  weight— made  of  aluminum ;  con- 
corrosive ;  non-poisonous ;  readily 
attached  with  one  operation;  has  liberal 
room  for  name  and  address  of  owner, 
oumber,  etc. 

FOR  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  HOGS 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


0 


Send  for  Free  Samples 
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Fin,  Garden  and  Orchard  Toob 
Answer  th*  farmers'  b'.g  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense?  How  can  I  savo  in  plant- 
ing potatoes}  How  make  high 
price/]  Boc-d  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

■okes  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  ben  oso  of  high  priced  Bccd. 
Means  {5  to  (SO  extra  pro/it  peracre. 
Every  ieed  piece  In  its   n] — 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  2 
JOaheto seed  peracre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
•pving.  We  make 
a  f  a  11  li  ne  of  pota  ►  3 
machinery.  n-1 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 

No  Double* 

BatemanMTgCo^Box  83  B,GrenIocIi, 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  8alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


lime  an  equal  weight  of  oth  >r 
cereals.  He  is  asked  to  observe  the 
two  wheatless  days  a  week  and  a 
wheatless  meal  every  day,  and  to 
bake  or  buy  only  "Victory  Bread." 

These  measures  are  swift,  efficient 
and  businesslike,  they  b-ar  on  all 
alike,  and  it  is  believed  tnat  the  in- 
dividual will  give  the  same  hearty 
support  to  this  wheat  conservation 
program  that  has  been  given  by  the 
trade. 


WORKING    FOR  NOTHING 

The  war  times  have  not  especially 
helped  everybody  in  the  farming  busi- 
ness. We  ah  know  men  who  are  get- 
ting along  no  better  today  than  they 
have  been  succeeding  for  the  last  20 
years.  Some  men  have  a  great  faculty 
of  always  laboring  and  getting  noth- 
ing for  their  work.  They  seem  to 
lack  the  business  foresight  that  spells 
success,  while  others  may  be  rated 
as  efficient  and  all  that  but  are  lag- 
ging behind  because  they  indulge  in 
useless  luxuries  and  are  careless 
about  paying  their  debts. 

A  farm  cannot  properly  be  called 
profitable  unless  it  pays  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  investment  and  gives 
the  owner  a  reasonable  wage  for  his 
labor,  while,  at  uie  same  time,  the  fer- 
ility  o,f  the  soil  is  maintained.  In 
every  community  there  are  farms  on 
which  the  difference  between  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  is  not  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  investment, 
while  the  owner  gets  nothing  for  his 
year's  work.  In  other  words,  he  real- 
ly pays  for  the  privilege  of  working 
on  the  place.  If  he  should  sell  out 
and  loan  the  money  at  interest,  he 
would  have  the  income  from  his 
capital  and  ne  could  then  hire  out  to 
someone  else  and  get  pay  for  his 
labor. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
the  ranch  snould  be  sold,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  it  pay,  not  only  interest 
on  the  investment  but  a  good  salary 
in  these  ripsnorting  war  times  when 
everybody  is  supposed  to  be  getting 
rich.  In  every  community  there  are 
farmers  who  are  managing  their  es- 
tates in  such  a  manner  that,  regard- 
less of  the  season,  the  returns  are 
enough  to  pay  all  the  operating  ex- 
penses, the  interest  on  all  the  capital 
invested,  and  a  good  salary  to  the 
boss  for  his  year's  work.  If  the  farm 
does  not  do  this  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  owner  is  not  working  hard  enough, 
but  that  there  is  something  the  mat- 
ter with  the  system  followed. 

There  are  certain  controlling  factors 
or  conditions  in  every  community 
which  determine  the  profitableness  in 
farming.  The  only  satisfactory  way 
to  determine  what  these  factors  are 
is  to  compare  a  large  number  of 
farms  managed  in  different  ways,  and 
see  which  systems  are  getting  the 
best  results.  By  comparing  the  profi- 
table and  unprofitable  ranches  in  dif- 
ferent respects,  it  is  possible  to 
point  out  what  there  is  about  the 
profitable  ones  that  cause  them  to 
make  money.  We  notice  that  the  fel- 
low who  succeeds  is  the  man  who 
does  a  good  deal  of  reading  and  is 
quick  to  pick  up  the  suggestions  that 
come  to  nim  from  time  to  time.  The 
knowledge  of  the  world  is  now  assem- 
bled in  such  simple  form  that  every- 
body can  have  the  advantage  of  it 
and  to  be  forearmed  is  to  be  fore- 
warned in  these"  peculiar  times. — 
Denver  Feild  and  F£rm. 


DOES  AN    EDUCATION  PAY? 

Does  it  pay  an  acorn  to  become  an 
oak? 

Does  it  pay  to  escape  being  a  rich 
ignoramus? 

Does  it  pay  for  a  chrysalis  to  un- 
fold into  a  butterfly? 

Does  it  pay  to  learn  how  to  make 
life  a  glory  instead  of  a  grind? 

Does  it  pay  to  add  power  to  the 
lens  of  the  miscroscope  or  telescope? 

Does  it  pay  to  acquire  a  pers  uial 
wealth,  which  no  disaster  or  mis- 
fortune can  wreck  or  ruin? 

Does  it  pay  to  learn  how  to  focus 
thought  with  power,  how  to  marshal 
one's  mental  forces  effectively? 

Does  it  pay  a  diamond  to  have  its 
facets  ground,  to  let  in  the  light,  to 
reveal  its  hidden  wealth  of  splendor? 
Does  it  pay  to  have  expert  advice 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

At  Auction  Sale 

Twin  Falls  Registered  Livestock  Association 
Sells  at  the  McMaster  Sale  Barn,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho 

Tuesday,  March  12, 1918 
50-HEREFORD  BULLS-50 

Ages  12  to  24  months,  old  enough  for  immediate  service, 
weighing  from  800  to  1200  pounds. 

By  an  arrangement  with  some  of  the  best  breeders  of  Hereford 
cattle  of  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Ills.,  we  are  enabled  to  bring  to 
you  this  great  offering  of  high  class  bulls  of  the  choicest  breed- 
ing and  of  such  individuality  and  quality  as  will  please  the 
most  discriminating  buyer.  They  are  the  big  boned,  produc- 
tive, beefy  type,  that  give  satisfaction. 

Don't  miss  this  great  opportunity  of  attending  this  sale  of 
the  best  lot  of  herd  heading  Herefords  ever  offered  at  auction 
west  of  the  Rockies.  Everyone  registered  and  good  enough 
to  head  any  herd.  Stockmen  in  need  of  bulls  will  appreciate 
this  opportunity  when  they  see  this  herd. 

SALE  WILL  COMMENCE  PROMPTLY  AT  12:30  P.  M. 

Terms:   Cash,  or  time  by  special  arrangement  before  sale. 
Hereford  Headquarters:  Rogerson  Hotel. 
All  bulls  will  be  cared  for  on  ranch  for  thirty  days  if  desired. 

C.  A.  McMASTER,  Sales  Manager. 
Walters  and  Clayton,  Auctioneers  T.  F.  Warner,  Clerk 

A  few  Shorthorn  bulls  will  be  offered.     Also  Reg.  Percheron 
and  Belgian  Stallions  and  Mares. 

WRITE  SALES  MANAGER  FOR  CATALOG. 


EVERBEARING 

ROYAL  SUBERB  STRAWBERRIES 

20  for  $1.00,  50  for  $4.00,  100  for  $3.75,  $25.00  per  1,000. 

ST.  REGIS  RASPBERRIES 

20c  each,  $15.00  per  100. 

DELICIOUS  BLACKBERRIES 

20c  each,  $15.00  per  100. 
Transportation  prepaid. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  bear  continuously  this  year. 

E.  E.  CLARK 

Lewiston,  Cache  County,  Utah. 


Have  You  Placed  That  Seed  Order 

If  not  send  in  your  order  today. 
VOGELER'S  Purity  Seeds  with  your  assistance 
will  help  win  the  War. 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Our  Catalog  is  Free. 


and  training,  to  have  high  ideals  held 
up  to  one  in  tae  most  critical  years 
Oif  one's  lifer 

Does  it  pay  to  open  a  little  wider 
the  door  of  a  narrow  life?  to  push  out 
one's  horizon  in  order  to  get  a  wider 
outlook,  a  clearer  vision? 

Does  it  pay  to  experience  uie  joy 
of  self-discovery,  to  open  up  whole 
continents  of  possibilities  on  one's 
nature  which  might  otherwise  re- 
main undiscovered? — Dr.  Orison 
Sweet  Marden  in  The  New  Suc- 
cess. 


cholera  is  near.  Would  it  not  he  moro 
rational  to  advise  that  hogs  be  kept 
a  safe  distance  from  such  sources  of 
infection  at  all  times?  It  must  be 
remembered  that  there  are  a  few  up- 
scrupulous  men  who  continue  the 
practice  of  disposing  of  their  deari 
hogs  by  throwing  them  into  streams 
and  into  the  brush  along  public  high- 
ways. Until  this  vicious  habit  ceases, 
hogs  cannot  be  considered  safe  along 
streams  or  public  highways  at  any 
time. 


Stockmen  are  usually  advised  to 
keep  their  hogs  a  safe  distance  from 
streams  and  public  highways  when 


When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Uta^ 
Farmer. 
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DAIRYING 


THE  MARKS  OF  A  GOOD  COW 

By  F.  L.  \incent. 
While  it  is  a  fact  that  the  test  of 
the  milkpail  and  tae  Babcock  ma- 
chine ougnt  to  settle  the  question  o,f 
the  worth  of  ft  corw,  nevertheless., 
there  are  certain  marks  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  tnat  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter.  The  physical 
appearance  enters  into  consideration 
to  a  great  extent.  What  are  some 
of  the  leading  features  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  cow  which  will  prove  to  be 
worth  the  money  we  expect  to  pay 
for  her? 

With  most  practical  dairymen,  the 
udder  is  about  the  first  thing  ex- 
amined. If  tnat  is  bad,  the  interest 
quickly  disappears.  And  this  is  all 
right,  too,  for  there  is  no  more  es- 
sential factor  in  the  production  of 
milk  than  the  udder.  The  good  cow, 
then,  will  nave  a  large,  capacious 
udder,  reaching  well  up  in  front  and 
also  attached  high  behind.  The 
quarters  ought  to  be  quite  uniform 
the  front  ones  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  equal  in  size  to  the  back  ones. 
Too  much  long  hair  on  the  udder  is 
not  a  good  thing.  It  should  be  short 
and  fine. 

As  for  the  teats,  small  ones  are  a 
decided  drawback,  for  most  men 
have  large  hands.  There  is  such  a 
thing,  however,  as  over-large  teats, 
which  are  tiresome  to  manipulate. 
The  milk  veins  connected  with  the 
udder  and  teats  ought  to  be  of  good 
size,  rather  crooked  and  entering 
the  body  through  a  large  opening. 

Now,  we  may  look  at  the  general 
appearance  of  the  cow.  To  be 
capable  of  doing  good  work  for  a 
long  time,  the  cow  should  be  big, 
with  a  large  well  developed  body. 
Miich  food  is  required  and  there 
must  be  a  capacity  for  caring  for  it. 
The  body  ought  to  be  thinner  in 
front  than  behind,  the  back  should 
be  straight,  neither  hollowing  down 
nor  humped  up.  Where  the  legs 
join  the  body  in  front,  the  body 
should  be  wide,  showing  good 
breathing,  capacity,  without  which 
we  need  not  look  for  great  vitality. 
The  limbs  ought  to  be  strong  and  yet 
not  clumsy,  anu  the  joints  prominent 
but  never  enlarged. 

The  hair  shows  much  about  the 
quality  of  a  cow.  Coarse,  long  hair 
is  not  a  mark  of  a  first-class  animal. 
We  prefer  it  to  be  short,  thick,  soft 
and  fine,  coming  from  a  skin  that  is 
pliable,  soft  and  rich  in  color.  The 
skin  of  a  cow  of  superior  quality  is 
not  usually  very  thick. 

The  eye,  the  muzzle  and  the  ear 
each  has  its  story  to  tell.  A  bright 
eye,  a  wide  muzzle  with  big,  open 
nostrils,  and  a  big  mouth  are  charac- 
teristics of  superior  cow.  The  in- 
Bide  of  the  ear  ought  to  partake  of 
the  same  rich  color  that  marks  the 
nose  of  a  good  cow.  Just  why  it  is, 
perhaps,  we  may  not  be  able  to  de- 
termine, but  it  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  the  best  cows  have  foreheads 
tnat  bend  back  a  little.  In  a  cow  or 
a  horse  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a 
bulging  forehead  indicates  a  bad  dis- 
position. 

As  we  stand  back  of  a  good  cow, 
we  are  led  to  observe  that  the  hips 
are  wide  apart  and  right  up  with  the 
spine.  Care  should  be  taken  also 
when  examining  the  front  of  the 
cow.  Deformities  of  the  shoulders 
are  to  be  avoided.  Even  the  tail  has 
its  story  to  tell  of  the  quality  of  the 
cow.  We  do  not  often  find  big, 
clumsy  tails  on  the  choicest  cows. 
Good  breeding  tends  to  long,  slim 
tails,  ending  at  the  lower  end  in  a 
nice  switch.  If  the  cow  has  her 
horns,  theso  may  ne  examined  to  de- 
termine age.  It  Is  not  wise  to  buy  a 
cow  that  has  passed  her  prime  for 
dairy  purposes.  8he  is  not  apt  to 
last  long  as  a  profitable  member  of 
the  herd. 

 o— — — 

Those  who  can't  fight  must  do  the 
next  best  thing  they  can. 


THE  MONEY  IN  THE  CREAM 

G.  B.  Sharpe. 

Many  cow  owners  are  selling  milk 
instead  of  cream  because  they  are 
getting  big  prices  for  it — bigger  prices 
in  fact,  than  for  a  good  many  years. 
They  are  taking  a  good  immediate 
profit  and  they  argue,  it  is  mucu  less 
bother  to  care  for  milk  than  cream. 
In  other  words,  they  believe  that  sell- 
ing milk  brings  better  pay  and  with 
less  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
cow  owner  who  sells  milk  does  not 
get  as  much  money  from  his  cows  as 
if  he  separated  the  milk  at  home,  sold 
only  cream  or  butter  and  fed  the 
skimmilk  to  the  calves  and  pigs. 

Furthermore,  when  a  man  sells  his 
milk  he  takes  fertility  from  his  farm, 
which,  as  a  general  rule  is  not  paid 
back.  When  he  uses  u  separator, 
selling  only  cream  or  butter,  and 
raises  calves  and  pigs  on  the  skim- 
milk, with  a  proper  grain  ration,  he 
increases  the  richness  of  his  land. 
And  the  cow  owner  who  thinks  it  is 
less  work  to  care  for  milk  than  cream 
has  not  in  all  probability  stopped  to 
compare  the  labor  necessary  in  each 
case.  Handling  cream  involves  less 
labor  and  expense  than  taking  care  of 
milk.  A  little  figuring  will  show  that 
the  cow  owner  who  separates  his 
milk  on  the  farm,  selling  cream  or 
butter  and  feeding  the  skimmilk  to 
growing  calves  and  pigs,  actually 
makes  more  out  of  his  milk  than  the 
man  who  sells  it  whole. 

Take  a  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  with 
an  average  butter-fat  test  of  four  per 
cent  or  four  pounds  of  fat  in  each  100 
pounds  of  milk.  The  milk  at  present 
is  bringing  the  cow  owner  about  six 
cents  a  quart.  Butter-fat  sells  for 
about  fifty  cents  a  pound  and  better. 
Now  is  six  cents  a  quart  for  milk  as 
profitable  for  the  cow  owner  as  but- 
ter-fat at  fifty  cents  a  pound?  A  forty 
quart  can  of  milk  at  six  cents  a  quart 
brings  $2.40,  from  which  must  be  sub- 
tracted ten  cents,  the  average  cost  of 
hauilng  the  milk  to  town.  This  leaves 
$2.30,  which  the  farmer  receives  for 
forty  quarts    f  milk. 

The  forty  quart  can  of  milk  weighs 
eighty-six  pounds.  If  four  per  cent  is 
fat,  the  c„n  contains  3.44  pounds  of 
fat,  which,  at  fifty  cents  a  pound, 
brings  $1.72  as  cream  generally  is  sold 
on  the  basis  of  its  butter-fat  content. 
But  this  is  not  all.  When  eighty-six 
pounds  of  mim  are  separated  on  the 
farm  the  cow  owner  gets  about 
seventy-four  pounds  of  skim-milk  in 
addition  to  the  cream.  Skimmilk,  as 
feed  for  high-grade  calves  and  pigs, 
is  well  worth  $1  per  cwt.  considering 
the  high  prices  for  cattle,  pigs  and 
grain  feed. 

The  seventy-four  pounds  of  skim- 
milk therefore,  would  be  worth 
seventy-four  cents,  which  must  be 
added  to  the  $1.72  derived  from  the 
butter-fat,  giving  $2.46  as  the 
money  value  of  the  cream  and  skim- 
milk in  forty  quarts  of  milk.  There- 
fore the  cow  owner  who  separates  his 
milk  sells  only  cream  or  butter  and 
feeds  the  skim-milk  to  calves  or  pigs, 
makes  a  margin  of  sixteen  cents  on 
forty  quarts  of  milk  over  the  cow 
owner  who  sells  milk  whole. 

 o  

QUESTION   AND  ANSWER 

Pleasant  Grove,  Utah. 
Editor  of  Utah  Farmer: 

Can  beet  topt  and  crowns  be  siloed 
in  the  regular  silo  used  for  corn. 

R.  S. 

Answer. 

Beet  tops  and  crowns  may  be  kept 
successfully  in  a  regular  silo  struc- 
ture. It  Is  not  nec°ssary  to  chop 
them. 

Large  numbers  of  stock  men  have 
siloed  their  beet  tops  and  crowns  suc- 
cessfully, using  only  a  natural  earth 
silo  and  the  products  appears  to  be 
just  as  good  as  would  be  had  if  the 
tops  had  been  put  in  a  regular  silo. 

The  feeding  results  Indicate  a  value 
of  $7.00  per  'on  for  the  silage  and  the 
growers  have  averaged  50  per  cent  of 
the  weight  of  the  beet  tonnage.  In 
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Tis  the  Fairy  of  the  Dairy  -  '    malik  \' 

for  it  works  in  magic  ways  ^8«kkL 

jl Charmer for the farmer,  ^PlSr 

for  to  use  it  always  pays. 
.  'Tis  safer,  and  it's  cleaner, 

and  it gets  a  LOTS  MORE  CREAM.  '% 

A  U. S.  SE PA  RA  TOP-  realizing  every  dream . 


./.mm 


U.S 


LIGHTING 
PLANTS 


"TJ.  S.  Light— Bright— White— Just  Right 


Daylight  ad  'time  in  home.  Will  wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  fiat 
iron,  save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over  house.  Operating  cost  low. 
A  comfort  and  a  joy. 

VERMONT  MACHINE  CO. 

Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.     Box  964. 
Branch  Offices — Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 

The  Man-Saver 


Ditcher  is  a  man-saver,  and  a  time- 
saver — therefore  a  money-saver. 
Two  men, four  horsesand  a  Martin  will 
make  or  clean  more  ditch  in  one  day  than  they  could  plow 
and  shovel  out  in  three  weeks— time  and  man  saving  are  big  items  now . 

Fine  for  Terracing,  Dykes  and  Roadwork 

Made  in  2,  4  and  6  horse  sizes;  can  be  used  with  tractor. 
Works  equally  well  on  side  hill  or  level,  or  iu  wet  or  dry 
SOLD  ON  TRIAL  soil.    Handles  rocks  and  cuts  alfalfa  roots  without  plow- 
ing. Cuts  or  cleans  ditches  down  to  4  feet  deep.  All  Steel,  Reversible 

and  Adjustable,  Investigate  the  Martin  NOW, 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 

1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


Catalogue  Free 
Write  For  It- 


UTAH   IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO.,  Agents,  Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


Bigger  and  Better  Crops 
Mean  Victory 

DO  YOUR  SHARE— START  RIGHT  WITH 

Bailey's  Reliable  Seeds 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES  TODAY 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

(Reliable  Seedsmen) 
SALT  LAKE 


other  worls,  a  12  ton  crop  of  heets 
has  averaged  about  6  tons  per  acre 
of  tops  and  the  value  is  about  $7.00 
per  ton,  meaning  a  feeding  value  from 
the  beet  top  silage  which  amounts  to 
In  one  instance,  it  was  found  that 
$42.00  per  acre. 

it  cost  about  75  cents  per  ton  to 
gather  and  bIIo  the  tops. 


The  Wellsville  Cow  Testing  Associ- 
ation will  start  again  the.  1st  of  March, 
with  L.  H.  Maxwell  as  tester.  50Q 
cows  were  subscribed  at  $1.80  per 
cow. 


When  yoj  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 


SATURDAY,  MARCH  9,  1918 


TILE   UTAIT  FARMER 


(457)  7 


"Ball-Band  "isthe 
Vacuum  Cured 
Rubber  Footwear 

This  means  extra  long  wear 
because  the  Vacuum  Process 
forces  rubber  and  fabric  into 
one  solid  piece  that  is  tougher 
than  either  rubber  or  fabric 
separately. 

Look  for  the  Red  Ball  and 
get  the  "Ball -Band."  For 
men  and  women  as  well  as 
boys  and  girls. 

Write  for  booklet  picturing 
the  different  kinds  of  foot- 
wear  we  make. 

MISHAWAKA  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO. 

370  Water  St.,  MISHAWAKA,  INDIANA 
"The  House  That  Pays  Millions 
for  Quality" 


GET  THIS  BOOK  FREE  . 

Telia  how  to  cut  living  cost  throuj?h 
©reductive  gardens,  wby  our  Pure. 
Tested  Farm,  Garden  and  Flower 
/Seed  KT0W3  the  bigKeflt  crops  — tho 
/  finest  flowers.  A  beautiful  112 
,/page  book  in  colors:  Describes 
./new  1918  varieties  vegetables 
,/and  flowers.  Handsomely  iltus- 
/ trated;  beautiful  home  {rounds, 
flower  and  vegetable  srardenr 
llaodscaplnflr.shnibbery  orchards, farms.  Veritabli 
■dictionary  on  a*ar<leningl  Flower  lover's  dehphtl 
iBenr-STowera'  book!  An  orchardist'a  manual! 
~  n  your  1918  a*arnen  from  this  valuable  book. 
 r  Bros.  &  Co-Cast.  157  Waterlodowa 


YOU  SAVE 

FROM  $7.00 

TO  $15.00 

on  evry  saddle. 
Send  for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to  conr 
sumer. 

The  Fred  Mueller 
Saddle  and  Har- 
ness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


0k  jkam  Buy*  the  New  Butterfly 

XnfJ  Junior  No.  2.   Light  run- 

IV  m         ning,   easy   cleaning,  close 
t                'dimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
"                teed  a  lifetime  ogain.it  de- 
jecta  in    material    and  workmanship. 
Hade  also  in  five  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  I 
shown  here.  ■»    ,  . 

n  mys'  free  tuwl  " by  what  It  wmm  ' 

lo  rmm ,  p»  -fji  I  brf  r  te*  Vrw  caUloff  -  folder  »nd  *  Mi  

factory"  off«*r.   Iluy  tram  th*  manufarturer  and  Mve  mon 

AlMUflH-DOVEK  CO..  2127  Marshall  Blvd..  CHIC6 


l*S,»Q0\ 
'naw  in  use 


Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 


HOME 


SENT  FREE 


RECEIPES  FOR  USE  OF  RICE 
Oyster  Jambalaya. 

Put  a  tablespoon  of  drippings  In  a 
pot.  Heat  and  add  a  largo  onion  chop- 
ped fine;  brown  and  add  a  tablespoon 
of  flour;  brown,  then  add  two  or  three 
tomatoes  or  their  equivalent  in  canned 
tomtoes;  stir  carefully  to  keep  the 
flour  from  thicKenfng  in  lumps.  Now 
add  the  hot  liquor  from  50  oysters  with 
enough  boiling  water  <.o  make  one  and 
one-half  quarts.  Boil  until  the  in- 
gredients are  well  combined  and  add 
one  cup  of  washed  rice.  Boil  until 
the  rice  is  tender,  stirring  often.  Sea- 
son as  desired  with  cloves,  parsley, 
bay  leaf  and  celery,  chopped  fine;  pep- 
per, salt  and  a  pinch  of  cayene.  Add 
last  of  all  50  oysters  and  let  them 
cook  until  tae  edges  begin  to  curl, 
when  it  is  ready  to  serve. 

Scalloped  Rice. 

To  prepare  thi.j  economical  dish  use 
two  cups  of  boiled  rice,  ne  cup  of 
white  sauce  and  one-fourth  cup  of 
finely  shredded  codfish  which  has 
been  parboiled  10  minutes  in  hot  water. 
Cover  the  bottom  of  an  oiled  baking 
dish  with  rice,  then  add  the  codfish 
and  cover  with  white  sauce.  Sprinkle 
the  top  with  bread  crumbs  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  brown. 

Eggs  may  be  used  to  top  this  scal- 
lop instead  of  bread  crumbs.  Arrange 
fish  and  rice  in  alternate  layers, 
finishing  with  rice.  Add  white  sauce 
to  each  layer  and  sprinkle  with 
paprika.  Care,uilly  break  four  eggs 
on  top,  dot  wich  sauce,  and  season 
with  salt  and  paprika.  Bake  in  oven 
until  eggs  are  'set." 

White  Sauce — Melt  two  tablespoons 
of  fat,  and  add  two  tablespoons  of 
flour,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Cook  thoroughly  until  blended.  Pour 
in  gradually  one  cup  of  milk,  stirring 
constantly.  Cook  until  smooth  and 
glossy. 

Cheesed  Rice. 

Put  in  a  double  boiler  or  chafingdish 
2  cups  of  boiled  rice,  one-half  cup  of 
hot  milk,  and  l.eat  thoroughly  over 
water.  Then  sprinkle  lightly  over  it 
half  a  cup  of  grated  cheese  and  a  few 
shreds  of  pimiento.  Cover  tightly  and 
let  stand  over  the  hot  water  until  the 
cheese  is  melted.  This  U  acceptable 
for  Sunday  tea. 

Rice  With  Vegetables. 
Rice  can  be  combined  successfully 
with  vegetables,  and  some  of  the 
dishes  are  substantial  enough  for 
meatless  days.  Red  beans  with  rice 
make-  a  favorite  dish  in  many  parts 
of  the  wTorld. 

Red  Beans  and  Rice. 
Soak  overnight  a  pound  of  red  beans. 
Then  simmer  for  at  least  four  hours 
in  two  full  quarts  of  water.  When 
the  beans  are  quite  soft,  add  a  tea- 
spoon of  salt,,  a  teaspoon  of  fat,  a 
small  onion  (minced)  and  half  a  red 
pepper.  Continue  the  simmering  pro- 
cess for  two  hours  longer. 

Serve  with  boiled  rice.  The  com- 
bination is  not  only  good  but  repre- 
sents a  complete  ration. 

Cabbage  with  Rice. 
Boil  a  head  of  cabbage  until  tender, 
drain  and  cut  out  tho  heart  and  cen- 
ter, fill-'  In  the  opening  with  a  cup  of 
boiled  rice,  which  has  been  highly 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper  and  fat. 
Pour  over  all  a  cream  sauce.  Chop- 
ped pimientos  may  be  added  to  the 
rice  or  paprika  dusted  over  the  whole 
after  the  sauce  is  added.  This  makes 
an  excellent  dish  when  the  meat 
course  is  light. 

Rice  and  Onions. 
Chop  six  onions  and  put  them  into 
a  frying  pan  with  one  tablespoon  of 
fat.   When  tender  add  an  equal  quant- 
ity of  bailed  rice,  and    Season  with 
salt,  paprika,  one  teaspoon  of  kitchen 
bouquet,  and  one  teaspoon  of  lemon 
juice.     Stir  ughtly    together,  heat 
thoroughly  and  serve  very  hot. 
Rice  Farce. 
This    combination    of  vegetables 
makes .  a  flavory  accompaniment  for 
warmed  up,  left-overs  of  meat. 

1  pint  chopped  tomatoes,  1  cup  rice, 
1  cup  chopped  celery,  1  cup  chopped 


olives,  %  /cup  chopped  peppers,  1 
tablespoon  minced  onion,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  %  teaspoon  paprika. 

Rub  the  tomato  through  a  sieve, 
and  heat,  then  add  the  rice,  chopped 
ceiery,  seasoning,  and  other  Ingredi- 
ents and  boil  fo-  five  minutes.  Then 
put  it  on  the  side  of  the  range  and 
simmer  for  one  hour  until  the  ingredi- 
ents are  thoroughly  blended. 

Spanish  Rice.  ' 

This  is  a  deservedly  popular  dish 
and  like  rice  farce  is  excellent  to 
serve  with  beans  for  meatless  dinners. 

4,  teaspoons  fat,  2  green  peppers,  1 
onion  sliced,  1  cup  rice,  y2  tablespoon 
paprika,  bit  of  bay  leaf,  4  large  ripe 
tomatoes  or  y2  can  tomatoes,  2  table- 
spoons sugar,  2  teaspoons  salt,  %  tea- 
spoon white  pepper,  ground  thyme. 

Heat  the  fat  in  a  heavy  frying  pan, 
and  in  it  brown  deliciately  the  pep- 
pers and  onions.  Remove  and  brown 
the  rice.  Add  all  other  ingredients. 
Cover  and  let  simmer  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  until  rice  is  soft;  add  boiling 
water  as  the  rice  swells. 

These  numerous  way  of  using  rice 
recipes  do  not  cover  the  usefulness  of 
rice.  Soups  and  desserts  have  not 
been  touched,  a  whole  volume  could  be 
filled  with  recipes  on  rice  cookery. 
Less  meat  and  less  wheat,  more  rice 
might  be  adopted  as  the  conservation 
program  of  America  wuile  the  world 
shortage  of  food  lasts.  Get  acquainted 
with  rice,  the  food  of  minions, 
i  o  

ATTRACTIVE  DRESSES  MAY  BE 
MADE  FROM  OLD  WOOL  SUITS 

Ina  Cowles. 

Wartime  conservation  should  apply 
to  clothing  as  well  as  to  food  and 
fuel.  Attractive  dresses  may  be  made 
from  old  wool  suits  that  are  not  too 
badly  worn,  if  the  material  is  used  in 
combination  with  figured  wool  or  silk. 

Before  making  over  a  suit  or  dress, 
one  should  consider  whether  it  will 
look  well  after  remodeling,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  made  at  home  or 
by  a  dressmaker.  If  the  changes  to 
be  made  are  so  great  that  it  cannot  be 
used  as  it  is,  the  first  step  is  remod- 
eling is  to  rip  the  garment  apart,  and 
then  to  clean  all  spots  and  dirt  from 
the  cloth.  If  it  is  a  good  piece  of 
material;  it  may  be  washed  either  in 
a  lukewarm  solution  of  any  good 
white  naphtha  soap  or  with  soap 
bark.  If  it  is  light  colored,  faded  or 
streaked,  it  is  well  to  dye  it  or  have 
it  dyed. 

In  selecting  a  pattern,  choose  one 
which  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
lines  of  the  suit  to  be  remodeled.  If 
the  skirt  fits  closely  at  the  waist  and 
is  tight  at  the  hem,  raise  the  waist 
line  and  use  a  wide  band  of  new  ma- 
terial at  the  bottom.  This  gives 
greater  width  at  the  hem  and  fulness 
at  the  waist. 

A  Russian  blouse  or  a  jumper  could 
be  made  from  the  jacket.  The  old 
sleeves  may  be  recut  if  they  do  not 
fit  too  closely  and  a  cuff  of  the  new 
material  may  be  added.  If  new 
sleeves  are  used,  make  the  cuff  of  the 
old  material.  If  the  waist  is  much 
pieces,  the  piecings  may  be  covered 
by  using  one  of  the  many  styles  of 
large  collars. 

In  choosing  new  material  to  use  with 
the  old,  be  careful  that  the  weaves  of 
cloth  harmonize.    Do  not    use  two 

inds  of  twill  together  ,and  be  care- 
ful not  to  combine  a  brocaded  materi- 
al with  one  that  has  a  wide  twill. 
Broadcloth  goes  well  with  serge, 
gaberdine,  or  wool  poplin,  as  also  do 
taffeta  or  silk  poplin  The  new  materi- 
al may  be  plaid,  striped,  or  plain. 


A  potato  crop  this  year  is  all  im- 
portant. The  farmer  who  plans  only 
two  acres  can  well  afford  to  use  a 
modern  planter.  The  uniformity  of 
the  hills  and  the  more  certainty  of  the 
work  is  good  reason  for  the  moderate 
expense  of  a  machine  for  this  import- 
ant work.  The  world  claims  of  the 
farmer  every  effort  to  enlarge  the 
food  supply.    Besides  good  seed  and 
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Walter  Baker  &  Of.  Ltp 
Dorchester.  Mass 


i 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


Diamond  Sulky- 
Plows 

Made  right  or  left  hand,  all  standard 
r'zes,  all  styles  of  bottoms,  to  meet  local 
requirements.  For  18  years  the  leading 
riding  piow  in  this  country.  "It's  the 
Way  We  Build  Them." 


High  Lift,  light  draft,  automatic  control  and  perfect 
bottom.  Removable  dust  proof  wheel  boxes  with 
hard  oil  screw  caps.  Beam  is  high  in  the  throat, 
giving  ample  clearance  in  deep  plowing.  Double 
bails  hold  plow  steady  and  rigid,  making  it  run  abso- 
lutely true  and  leaving  a  smooth,  level  furrow  bot- 
tom. Only  truly  automatic  rear  wheel  control  ever 
put  on  a  plow;  holds  rear  wheel,  rigid  regardless  of 
ordinary  weaving  of  team,  but  allows  \t\o  castor 
naturally  on  the  turn,  making  a  square  turn  possible. 

Collars  and  linch  pins  inside  the  screw  caps  take 
end  thrust  off  of  boxe6.  Bottom  so  hung  in  frame 
as  to  throw  weight  of  plow,  dirt  and  driver  all 
on  wheels,  insuring  light  draft.  Spring  washers  pre- 
vent nuts  from  working  loose.  High  grade  coulter 
with  chilled  cone  take-up  bearings,  and  quick  ad- 
justable damp. 

Powerful  foot  Tift.  Hitch  adjustable  without  re- 
moving bolts  or  pins.  Bottom  is  built  on  a  doub'c 
ribbed  malleable  frog,  the  strongest  made;  strong 
in  the  bend  where  steel  frogs  are  weak.  Different 
types  of  P  &  O  bottoms  interchangeable.  P  &  O 
Diamond  Plows  have  every  convenience  and  ad- 
iustment  for  the  performance  of  perfect  plowing. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  Write 
UTAH   IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


proper  ground  a  machine  will 
great  economy. 


prove  a 
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Combined  with  the 
Deseret  Farmer  and  Rocky  Mountain  Farming. 
Established  1904. 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  In  the  postofflc*  at 
Lehl,  Utah. 
Published  every  Saturday  by  the 
DESERET  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Lehi,  Utah. 

Subscription  price,  one  year.   _  $100 

Canadian  and  Foreign  Postage  60  cents  a  year  extra- 
Building. 


Members  of  the 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Av«- 

nue,  S.  B.  Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago    Office,    Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Palace 

Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
St.    Louis,  Olobe-Democrat 
Bldg.,  C.  A.  Cour,  Mgr. 


Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us.   

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  = 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers*  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  

Advertising  Rates.    The  advertising  rates  will  b# 

sent  upon  application. 

In  some  states  wheat  is  only  handled  in  bulk, 
sacks  are  not  used. 


How  about  the  increased  poultry, 
put  the  wooden  hen  to  work? 


Have  you 


Test  your  seeds.     Be  sure  they  are  free  from 
weed  and  other  seeds  before  you  plant  them. 
I©  (Tl 

Don't  be  influenced  by  some  sharper  or  pro- 
moter to  trade  your  liberty  bonds  for  some  wild 
cat  stocks. 

ft  ft 

The  clean  up  days  of  spring  will  soon  be  here 
There  ought  to  be  clean  up  days  all  the  time.  t 

ft  ft  £J£ 

If  for  any  reason  you  were  not  able  to  go  over 
your  machinery  last  week  do  so  at  once  and 
order  any  extras  or  new  parts  needed. 

ft  ft 

Plenty  of  vegetables  in  your  garden  will  help 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  will  help  to  save 
the  wheat  for  sending  abroad. 

ft  Ra 

Seed  time  will  soon  he  here,  are  you  ready  to 
start  planting.  Is  your  seed  recleaned  and 
treated  ready  for  planting.  Right  now  is  the 
time  to  get  ready. 

A  Pa 

If  you  can  not  sell  your  potatoes  they  have  a 
feeding  value  of  about  one  fourth  the  price  of 
grain.  The  prices  vary  in  different  localities, 
one  can  take  local  prices  and  figure  whether  it 
is  best  to  sell  or  feed  his  potatoes. 

Get  out  the  road  drag  just  as  soon  as  the  roads 
show  any  signs  of  drying  up.  Too  often  we 
wait  to  long  and  then  the  road  becomes  so  dry  it 
will  not  pack  down  good  and  hard  when  it  is 
worked  with  the  drag. 

n  m 

The  art  of  catalog  making  has  advanced  won- 
derfully in  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  them 
are  like  an  instruction  book,  they  go  into  every 
detail  of  the  machinery  that  is  offered  for  sale. 
If  you  do  not  send  for  an  Incubator,  seed,  engine 
or  other  catalogs  that  advertisers  are  offering, 
you  are  missing  a  good  chance  to  learn  things 
you  oufcht  to  know. 


How  many  of  our  readers  are  planning  to  put 

a  few  sheep  on  their  farm.  There  is  only  one 
,farm  out  of  seven  that  has  sheep  on  them.  The 
high  price  of  wool,  mutton  and  lambs  should 
make  the  keeping  of  a  few  sheep  on  the  farm 
profitable. 

ft  m 

NAMING  THE  FARM 

A  good  name  for  any  farm  that  is  well  known 
becomes  a  valuable  asset.  In  this  state  a  farmer 
can  record  the-  name  of  his  farm  and  no  one  else 
can  use  it.  A  certificate  is  issued  by  the  State 
Auditor  bearing  the  name  and  location.  The 
products  and  livestock  o,f  a  registered  farm  can 
be  advertised  under  that  name  and  will  be  a  help 
in  selling  or  marketing  any  thing  the  farmer 
produces. 

FARM  HELP 

We  have  plenty  of  help  for  our  farm  work  in 
this  state  if  it  was  properly  organized  and  used 
in  a  systematic  way. 

Even  with  the  hundreds  of  boys  who  have  gone 
to  the  front  we  believe  the  labor  problem  can  be 
solved  by  a  co-operative  effort.  System  and 
organization  and  then  well  directed  labor  is  what 
we  need.  Some  places  will  have  a  surplus, 
others  will  need  help  at  certain  seasons,  to  get 
results  all  concerned  must  co-operate  together. 

HAVE  YOU  ORDERED  REPAIR  PARTS 

The  importance  of  ordering  NOW  your  repair 
parts  and  any  extras  you  may  need  for  putting 
old  machines  in  good  working  order,  does  not 
seem  to  be  understood  by  some  farmers. 

Our  government  wants  to  know  the  amount  of 
steel  needed  by  implement  manufacturers,  the 
supply  is  limited,  there  are  enormous  demands.  If 
you  do  not  make  know  your  requirements,  both 
repair  parts  and  new  machinery,  chances  are  you 
will  not  be  able  to  secure  them  when  you  need 
them. 

Implements  and  labor  saving  machinery,  will  be 
your  big  help  this  year  so  you  can  not  afford  to 
take  any  chances  by  neglecting  to  place  your 
orders  now. 

ft  IS 
BE  PREPARED 

The  importance  of  being  prepared  with  harrow 
and  leveler  to  work  your  ground  at  the  right 
time  so  as  to  retain  the  moisture  and  prepare 
your  seed  bed,  should  be  understood  by  all  farm- 
ers. To  get  a  good  sfand  of  beets  or  grain 
*  means  a  good  crop.  Get  on  the  land  just  as 
soon  as  possible  and  work  it  down  with  harrow 
and  leveler  both  the  fall  plowed  land  and  land 
you  will  plow  this  spring,  a  good  fine  mulch  will 
retain  the  moisture  and  make  a  better  seed  bed. 
Done  at  the  right  time  it  does  not  take  so  much 
work.  Too  early  or  too  late  means  a  loss  of 
crop,  a  short  stand.  One  must  know  their  soil 
and  be  prepared  to  act  promptly.  No  two  tracts 
of  land  will  be  alike.  If.  you  want  to  get  in- 
creased production,  which  means  increased 
profit,  be  prepared  to  work  your  seed  bed  at  the 
right  time. 

A   fa  * 

"BLUE  SKY"  STOCKS 

We  have  a  number  of  times  suggested  to  our 
readers  about  being  careful  in  buying  stocks  that 
"selling  agents"  are  so  villing  to  dispose  of. 
Some  of  these  smooth  promoters  think  they  can 
work  the  farmers  and  often  start  their  selling 
campaigns  in  the  country  or  farming  communities. 

We  want  to  commend  the  Commercial  Booster 
Club  of  Logan  for  the  stand  they  have  taken  in 
the  matter.  They  recommend  that,  "the  sale  of 
any  questionable  or  unknown  stock  should  be  dis- 
couraged." 

The  government  has  just  exposed  some  schemer 
for  trying  to  organize  loan  associations  charging 
so  much  for  doing  it. 

Good  reliable  stocks  do  not  have  to  be  peddled 
oft,  the  way  the  promoters  do  it.  The  invest- 
ment in  safe,  dividend  paying  stocks  is  all  right. 
But  when  a  man  Is  so  anxious  to  "share"  with 
you  the  profits,  be  careful.  First  class  stocks 
are  seldom,  if  ever  sold  by  promoters,  it  is  usual- 
ly those  with  a  long  chance  and  the  buyer  takes 
the  chances. 


IDAIftY  PROGRAM   FOR  1918 

The  Western  Dairy  Division  has  outlined  a 
splendid  program  for  this  year.  In  three  words 
it  is,  culling,  feeding  and  breeding. 

Cow  testing  associations  will  be  emphasized, 
to  find  the  low  producers,  to  encourage  the  keep- 
ing of  records  so  that  one  knows  just  what  each 
cow  is  doing. 

High  cost  of  feed  means  a  more  careful  study 
of  a  balanced  ration.  How  to  secure  good  feed 
at  a  low  cost.  How  silage  will  help  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  dairy  cow. 

How  to  secure  better  and  higher  producing 
cows,  by  better  breeding,  keeping  of  better  bulls. 
The  value  of  co-operative  bull  association. 

This  program  will  help  the  farmer  or  dairy- 
man and  also  help  to  produce  more  dairy  pro- 
ducts for  the  nation. 

ft  ft 
THE  VALUE  OF  MANURE 

Do  you  know  the  actual  value  of  a  load  of 
manure?  Are  you  going  to  increase  your  produc- 
tion by  putting  as  much  manure  on  your  land  as 

possible. 

Many  farmers  are  hauling  out  their  manure 
and  where  they  can  not  get  onto  the  land  they  are 
piling  it  on  the  side  of  tElir  farm  and  will  use  a 
manure  spreader  as  soon  as  they  can  get  on  the 
land  without  hurting  it. 

One  authority  has  said  that  every  load  of.  man- 
ure, of  three  tons,  that  is  put  on  reasonably  good 
land  and'  properly  applied  will  produce  an  extra 
ton  of  sugar  beets  on  that  acre  of  ground.  At 
present  time  several  loads  a  day  can  be  hauled 
onto  the  farm  depending  some  what  on  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  increased  production  received,  where  the 
land  is  well  manured,  give  the  farmer  good  re- 
turns-for  the  time  he  spends  in  putting  this  man- 
ure on  his  farm.  No  work  is  more  profitable, 
than  hauling  manure. 

ft  ft 

PLAN  TO  FEED  MORE  LIVESTOCK 

A  farmer  who  has  just  returned  from  an  east- 
ern trip  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  the 
alfalfa  hay  he  had  been  shipping  to  Kansas  was 
being  ground1  up  and  mixed  with  molasses  that 
came  from  Utah  and  made  into  a  prepared  feed. 
After  being  made  into  a  stock  food  it  was  shipped 
out  to  feeders  or  farmers  who  were  fattening 
lambs  that  had  been  purchased  in  Utah  and  ship- 
ped east. 

Why  don't  we  feed  our  own  livestock,  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  farms  and  mills  and  ship  the  finished 
products?  If  we  want  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
our  soil  we  must  feed  our  alfalfa  and  not  ship  it 
away.  Increased  profits  will  come  to  the  farmer 
who  feeds  livestock  on  his  farm.  We  have  all 
the  advantages  that  the  eastern  farmer  has  and 
in  many  cases  better  chances.  If  he  can  make 
a  profit  why  not  the  farmers  here.  We  must 
plan  to  feed  more  livestock  if  we  want  to  make 
more  money. 

"*  ft  ft 

JOIN  THE  FAR  BUREAU 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a  farmer  should 
be  a  member  of  the  local  farm  bureau.  Much 
more  can  be  accomplished  by  co-operative  efforts 
than  where  one  is  working  alone.  No  one  farm- 
er could  hope  to  eradicate  or  destroy  pests  like 
gophers  or  grasshoppers,  it  must  be  done  by 
working  together.  The  fighting  of  weeds,  the 
killing  of  sparrows,  must  be  done  by  co-operative 
effort.  One  -farmer  might  free  his  farm  from 
any  of  these  pests  but  it  would  soon  be  over  run 
again  unless  his  neighbor  had  done  his  share  in 
helping  to  control  such  pests. 

When  farmers  are  organized  and  working  to- 
gether, the  County  Agent  has  a  better  opportunity 
to  serve  the  people,  better  results  can  be  accom-  j 
plished.  Co-operative  buying  of  seed  and  other 
supplies  can  be  done.  Purchasing  of  pure-bred  I 
stock,  so  important  to  many  of  our  communities 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  farm  bureaus. 

United  wo  stand,  divided  we  fail,  is  just  as  true 
today  as  ever.  The  thing  for  fanners  to  do  is 
work  together  for  better  agriculture,  better  farm 
lifo.  Join  the  local  farm  bureaus  and  help  make 
them  what  they  ought  to  he,  an  organization  ;' 
through  which  the  farmers  can  speak  and  act. 
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LOOK   AFTER   FARM  TOOLS 
ow  is  the  Time  to  Put  Every  Farming 

Utensil  in  Working  Order. 
Farm  machinery  in  recent  years  has 
ayed  a  very  important  role  in  crop 
•oduction,  and  this  year  its  place  in 
rm  operations  is  more  important 
an  ever  before.   The  proper  amount 


Growing  Demand 
For  Hogs 

Feed  your  hogs  in  a  way 
that  will  produce  well  bal- 
anced, firm,  yet  tender  meat. 
Such  hogs  bring  the  highest 
prices.  Give  them 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

and  it  will  help  develop  them 
to  this  standard.  Make  sure 
your  hogs  brings  the  highest 
market  prices  by  feeding  them 
"High  Protein  Tankage"  and 
other  good  feeds. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Any  Slackers  In 
Your  Herd? 


This  is  no  time  for  slackers  in 
the  dairy  herd.  If  a  cow  is  not 
producing  a  maximum  amount  of 
milk,  there  is  something  wrong. 
A  liberal  feeding  of 


5i.  - . 

Stock  Feed 

brings  remarkable  results.  It's 
economical  too.  Sunripe  Stock 
Feed  is  a  scientificaly  balanced 
compound  o,f  oats,  barley,  cotton 
seed  meal  and  sugar  beet  molasses. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet 
"Feeding  for  Results." 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


and  kind  of  tools  will  enable  the  farm- 
er to  work  more  land  and  obtain  bet- 
ter returns.  In  fact,  the  increased  use 
of  farm  machinery  frequently  makes 
it  possible  to  manage  the  farm  with 
less  help.  One  of  the  greatest  causes 
of  deterioration  of  farm  tools  and  im-  • 
plements  is  tueir  exposure  to  the 
weather  and  the  failure  upon  the  part 
of  the  farmer  or  laborer  to  clean  them 
properly  before  they  are  put  away  for 
the  season  when  they  are  not  in  active 
use.  There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
length  of  life  oi  those  farm  implements 
treated  properly  and  those  left  to  rust 
out  in  the  fields.  This  difference  is 
sufficient  to  pay  high  interest  on  the 
initial  cost  of  good  farm  machinery. 
The  lack  of  proper  storage  and  care 
during  the  winter  monies  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  .the  depreciation. 
Th's  season  ^.lso  is  the  best  time  In 
which  to  repair  machines  and  put 
them  in  proper  mechanical  condition. 

The  farmer  has  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose  by  placing  his 
order  as  early  as  possible  for  new 
machines  and  repair  parts  which  will 
be  needed  next  season.  If  this  fact 
is  true  in  normal  times,  its  importance 
is  magnified  many  times  now  that 
shipments  .  frequently  require  longer 
time. 

The  farmer  has  been  advised  times 
without  number  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  overhauling  farm  tools  and 
implements  during  the  slack  season. 
Whether  such  advice  is  necessary  or 
whether  it  is  acted  upon  in  normal 
times  is  not  a  question  to  be  consider- 
ed now.  The  need  for  ample  machin- 
ery, running  smoothly  and  without 
breakdowns  in  1918,  is  more  important 
to  the  farmer  than  ever  before.  To 
this  end  steps  should  be  taken  this 
winter. 


ONE-THIRD   POTATO,  IS 

NEW  WAR  BREAD 

Lucy  M.  Van  Cott,  University  of  Utah. 

Though  made  of  one-third  potato 
the  newest  war  bread  is  found  pala- 
table, digestible  and  nutritious. 

Many  food  experts  in  the  State 
have  pronounced  it  impossible  to  sub- 
stitute more  than  ten  per  cent  potato 
for  flour  and  have  successful  bread. 
But  it  seems  reasonably  certain  now 
that  it  can  be  accomplished  with  as 
much  as  one-third  potato. 
The  recipe  is  as  follows: 
Bread  That  Contains  33  1-3  Per  Cent 
Potato: 

1%  cup  liquid  (milk  preferred). 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  fat. 

%  to  %  yeast  cake. 

1  pound  of  flour. 

y2  pound  of  riced  or  sieved  potato. 

Directions — Into  the  scalded  milk 
or  boiled  water  put  salt,  sugar  and 
fat.  Cool  to  luke-warm.  Add  yeast 
cake  and  riced  potato.  Stir  in  flour 
and  knead  or  mix  well.  Let  dough 
double  its  bulk.  Knead  and  shape 
into  loaf.  Place  into  tin.  Let  double 
its  bulk  again.  The  ordinary  wheat 
loa,f  is  baked  1  hour.  Bake  this  loaf 
1  hour  and  30  mniutes.  Cool  without 
covering.    Store  in  clean  jar  or  can. 


CHANGES  IN  HARVESTING 

With  a  sickle  a  man  could  harvest 
one-half  acre  of  grain  a  day. 

With  a  scythe  a  man  could  Har- 
vest one  acre  a  day. 

With  the  cradle  a  man  could  har- 
vest 2Vz  acres  a  day. 

With  the  first  reaper,  invented  in 
1831,  a  man  could  harvest  six  acres 
a  day. 

With  a  modern  binder  a  man  can 
harvest  20  acres  a  day. 

With  the  modern  tractor  and  two 
binders  a  man  can  harvest  40  acres  a 
day. 

With  the  modern  harvester  thresh- 
er two  men  can  harvest,  thresh  and 
bag  from  12  to20  acres  a  day. 


Deep  early  plowing  Is  best,  but  if 
the  plowing  must  be  late  it  should  be 
more  shallow  in  order  that  the  soil 
may  be  pulverized  and  firmed  into  a 
good  seed  bed  condition  before  the 
crop  is  planted. 


50  %  PROFIT 


ON  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

When  you  hatch  them,  in  a  Buckeye  or  Queen  In- 
cubator from  your  own  flock  instead  of  shipping 
them  in  from  the  outside.  Let  us  prove  it.  Send 
for  full  particulars  today. 

Get  Free  Seed  and  Poultry  Supply  Catalog. 

PORTER  WALTON  CO. 

Salt  Lake 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  CrtDn  All  That  4 
Your  r  \J  W\U  Horses  Can 

Pullford  $155 

A/fAKES  a  practical  tractor 
•» *  out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 
It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  3 1 4-C,  Quincy,  Illinois 

Shipment  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Warehouse 
after  April  1st. 


"The  store  where 
I  do  my  trading" 

THROUGHOUT  the  West— go  where 
you  may — big  town,  small  town,  cross- 
roads store — there  you  will  find  Ghirar- 
delli's. 

This  West-wide  distribution  has  been  made 
necessary  by  demand — a  demand  for  a  de- 
licious, sustaining  food-beverage;  a  demand 
that  is  met  by  Ghirardelli's,  and  by  this  alone. 

Result?  Today  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  in  daily  use  in  more  homes 
in  the  West  than  all  other  brands  combined. 

As  a  beverage  it  is  beneficial;  as  an  aid  in 
baking  and  cooking  it  is  invaluable. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  — at  "the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading." 

In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  '-worth — 
mates  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 
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WATCH  THE  SOWS  AT 

FARROWING  TIME 

L.  A.  Weaver,  Missouri  A.  C. 
Farrowing  time  is  the  most  critical 
season  for  the  swine  herd.  At  no 
other  time  will  care  and  attention 
pay  greater  returns.  TUe  results  of 
several  months  of  labor  and  care  may 
be  lost  by  neglect  at  this  period.  Em- 
phasis is  justly  placed  on  prolificacy 
of  brood  sows,  but  the  number  of 
pigs  which  the  farrow  is  not  the 
most  important  consideration.  The 
number  they  raise  determines  whether 
the  sow  has  been  kept  at  a  profit  or 
loss.  The  sow  which  farrows  five 
pigs  and  raises  all  of  them  is  more 
profitable  than  the  one  which  farrows 
fifteen  and  saves  two  or  three.  The 
disposition  of  the  mother  has  much 
to  do  with  the  number  of  pigs  she  will 
raise.  The  way  she  is  handled  in- 
fluences her  disposition  and,  conse- 
quently, the  results  that  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Strict  account  should  be  kept  of 
breeding  dates  and  a  week  or  so  be- 
fore a  sow  is  due  to  farrow,  she  should 
be  removed  from  the  other  sows  to 
the  quarters  where  she  -ts  to  farrow. 
The  feed  just  before  farrowing  should 
be  the  same  kind  that  will  be  fed 
while  the  sow  is  suckling  her  pigs. 
This  feed  should  contain  plenty  of 
_groiein  and  should  also  be  laxative  in 
nature.  A  ration  of  corn  50  per  cent, 
shorts  25  per  cent,  bran  15  per  cent, 
linseed  oil  meal  10  per  cent,  should 
give  good  results;  and  while  it  is  not 
recommended  as  the  best  ration,  it  can 
be  taken  as  an  example,  and  similar 
ration  may  be  used  successfully.  A 
few  days  before  the  sow  farrows  the 
amount  of  the  ration  suould  be  reduc- 
ed somewhat.  If  this  is  done,  and  a 
laxative  feed  is  fed,  the  sow  will  come 
up  to  farrowing  time  without  fever 
and  will,  for  this  reason,  not  be  apt  to 
iniure  the  pigs  by  her  own  restless- 
ness. 

The  quarters  should  be  warm 
enoueh  that  excessive  bedding  will 
not  be  required.  If  too  much  bedding 
is  provided  the  pigs  may  become 
hidden  in  it  and  smothered  or  crush- 
prl.  A  bushel  or  more  of  wheat  chaif 
or  cut.  straw  will  be  sufficient.  After 
the  sow  farrows  it  may  be  necessary 
tr>  change  the  bedding,  but  the  amount 
need  not  he  increased.  Dry  bedding 
is  more  important  than  the  amount  of 
bedding.  It  should  be  changed  often 
onouerh  to  maintain  a  dry  bed. 

Individual  cots  will  be  found  valu- 
able for  keeping  the  sows  away  from 
other  hogs  at  farrowing  time.  Usually 
the  less  the  sow  Is  disturbed  when 
she  is  farrowing  the  better.  It  is  im- 
portant that  one  he  on  hand,  hut  un- 
less she  needs  assistance,  keep  away 
from  her.  V  the  sow  needs  assist- 
ance, he  as  quiet  in  giving  It  as  pos- 
sible. The  pigs  should  not  become 
ohfed  before  they  have  dried  and 
nnpvien".  If  the  weather  is  very  cold, 
a  lantern  hung  in  the  top  of  the  cot 
will  he  of  service.  As  such  times,  if 
the  sow  la  gentle,  it  is  well  to  place 
each  pie  as  soon  as  It  is  farrowed  in 
a  harrel  or  box  containing  some 
•warm  bricks  covered  with  old  sacks. 
The  pigs  may  he  left  here  until  they 
are  dry  and  lively  enough  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  sow.  If  the  pigs  dD  he- 
come  chilled,  there  is  no  better  way 
to  revive  them  than  to  dip  them  In 
warm  water. 

The  sow  should  not  be  fed  much 
for  twenty-four  hours  after  farrow- 
in  tr.  The  pies  are  not  able  to  take 
much  milk,  and  the  milk  flow  should 
pot  he  Btimnlated  for  the  first  few 
davs.  The  sow  will  he  more  or  less 
fpverlnh  and  Rhould  have  all  the  water 
fl*o  will  drink  hut  will  not  need  feed 
for  a  day  or  so.  If  the  weather  is 
cold.  It  is  well  to  take  the  chill  off 
the  water  before  giving  it  to  her.  The 
frot  f»*»o*  flhonid  he  the  flame  k'nd 
thnf  Abe  received  before  she  farrow- 
ed and  nhoiild  be  fed  In  small  amounts 
an  a  thin  slop.  The  feed  may  he 
gradually  increased  as  the  pigs  he- 
come  able  to  take  the  milk  until  the 


sow  receives  all  she  will  eat  of  a 
good,  laxative,  milk  producing  feed. 
Ordinarily  about  two  weeks  should 
be  taken  to  g^t  her  on  full  feed. 
After  the  pigs  are  old  enough  to  take 
all  the  milk  the  sow  can  produce, 
she  should  be  fed  liberally  since 
-there  is  no  better  way  of  feeding 
pigs  than  through  the  mother. 
 o  

ROOTS    CHEAPEN    HOG  RATIONS 

By    William    Hislop,    Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  Washington 
State  College. 

During  the  winter  roots  can  be  fed 
advantageously  to  brood  sows,  grow- 
ing gilts  and  fattening  shoats;  how- 
ever, as  an  exclusive  diet,  roots  are 
not  satisfactory  because  they  are  too 
bulky  and  watery  for  the  restricted 
capacity  of  swine.  Their  value  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  reduce  the 
amount  of  grain  required  to  the 
pound  of  gain,  exert  a  tonic  effect 
upon  the  digestive  system,  therebv 
promoting  better  health,  and  add 
variety  to  the  ration. 

During  the  next  three  or  four 
months  an  excellent  daily  ration  for 
pregnant  hroodi  sows  should  he 
seven-eigths  of  a  pound  of  roots,  six- 
sevenths  of  a  pound  of  red  shorts, 
fed  as  a  warm  slop,  and  alfalfa  hay 
freely  fed  in  a  rack:  As  pregnancy 
advances,  the  roots  should  be  re- 
duced and  the  red  shorts  increased. 
For  growing  gilts  a  ration  similar  in 
composition,  though  less  in  hulk, 
would  promote  efficient  and  econ- 
omical development. 

For  fattening  shoats  now  weighing 
90  to  125  pounds  of  daily  ration  of 
four  to  six  pounds  of  roots  and  three 
to  five  pounds  of  red  shorts  and 
ground  barley,  equal  parts  by  weight, 
would  be  a  mixture  well  adapted  to 
muscle  and  fat  production;  however, 
in  the  later  stages  of  finishing,  the 
daily  allowance  of  roots  should  he 
cut  down  to  two  or  three  pounds  and 
the  concentrates  increased  to  seven 
to  eight  pounds.  The  grain  should 
he  fed  as  a  warm  slop  made  by  pour- 
in?:  warm  water  over  it  just  before 
feeding. 

At  the  Copenhagen  experiment 
station  204  pigs  fed  whole  or  sliced 
roots  plus  skimmilk,  whey  and  grain, 
demonstrated  that  7.5  pounds  of  man- 
gels or  four  pounds  of  sugar  beets 
are  as  good  as  one  pound  of  ground 
barley  when  all  are  combined  with 
dairy  hy-products. 

At  the  Utah  experiment  station 
pigs  fed  shorts  in  combination  with 
sugar  beets  and  also  Auh  beet  pulp, 
made  daily  gains  of  1.2  pounds  each. 
In  the  above  trial  396  pounds  of 
sugar  beets  or  609  pounds  of  wet 
beet  pulp  proved  equivalent  to  100 
pounds  of  wheat  shorts. 

At  the  Oregon  experiment,  station 
cooked  or  steamed  potatoes  were  fed 
with  barley  at  the  ra*e  of  three  to 
s!x  pounds  of  potatoes  to  one  pounl 
cf  barley.  In  this  case  from  340  to 
?81  pounds  of  cooked  potatoes  re- 
placed 100  pounds  of  grain,  while  it 
required  552  pounds  of  raw  potatoes 
to  replace  100  pounds  of  barley. 

Artichokes,  pumpkins  and  squashes 
may  also  he  used  as  grain  savers. 
Arlchokes  have  effected  a  saving  of 
150  to  200  pounds  of  grain  for  each 
100  pounds  of  gain  made,  while  367 
pounds  of  raw  pumpkins  plus  271 
pounds  of  grain  produced  100  nounds 
of  gain  with  fattening  pigs 

In  summarizing  the  experimental 
work  reported,  It  should  Vn  said  that 
roots  alone  are  never  advisable,  hut 
as  grain  savers  and  health  givers 
they  have  a  rightful  plao  in  hog 
feeding  at  all  times,  but  n-ore  so  to- 
i'.n,y  than  evrr  before. 

 o-  

CARE  OF  MARES  BEFORE  FOALING 

B.  A.  Trowbridge,  Missouri  A.  C. 

Carelessne=a  and  lack  of  knowledge 
are  responflible  for  a  large  number  of 
losses  which  occur  during  foaling. 
This  is  loub'y  true  because  In  caRe 
of  trouble,  aid  must  be  given  quickly 
and  accurately.    The  Iocs  of  foals  he- 


C,  G.  PHILLIPS 
The  Wool  Fit  Man 


I  Want  You  to  Try  this  Healing  Compound  at  My  Expense 

I  am  making  this  liberal  offer  because  I  know  that  after  you  have  tested  this 
wonderful  remedy  you  will  never  be  without  it  again. 

CORONA  WOOL  FAT  is  extracted  from  the  skin  and  wool  of  sheep— its  healing,  soothing, 
penetrating  qualities  are  unlike  anything  you  have  ever  used.  For  Galled  and  Sore  Shoulders, 
Necks,  Collar  Boils,  Barb  Wire  or  other  Cuts,  Wounds,  Scratches,  Split  Hoofs,  Sore  and  Con- 
tracted Feet  on  horses.  Sore  Teats  on  Cows,  etc.,  it  has  no  equal.  It  will  not  blister. 

I  don  t  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it— get  this  free  box  and  prove  it  for  yourself.  A  postal 
brings  it  free  and  postpaid.  We  also  manufacture  Corona  Distemper  Cure  for  horses  and  cows 
and  Corona  Balm  for  household  use.  Corona  Remedies  are  for  sale  by  leading  Blacksmiths, 
Druggists.  Hardware  dealers  and  Harness  dealers.  Send  for  free  trial  box  TODAY. 
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Plan  Book  Shows 

60  House  Bargains! 

Write  today  for  this  new  Fenner  Book  of  Ready- 
Cut  Houses!  Get  rock-bottom  prices  from  the  old, 
original  ready-cut  concern  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  are  Manufacturers— not  agents  or  jobbers.  Fenner 
Houses  from  forest  to  you,  with  only  small  profit  be- 
tween. Ready-cutting  saves  waste.  We  ship  every- 
thing complete,  ready  to  erect.  Hundreds  of  our  houses 
in  all  parts  of  the  west.  This  book  will  save  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  the  Fenner  Plan  Book  today! 
FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 312  Ship  St.,  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


Building  Service  into 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  is  built 
for  service — everyday,  depend- 
able service,regardless  of  weather 
or  ground  conditions. 

That  sort  of  service  is  insured  by  correct  design, 
by  careful  construction,  by  proper  choice  of  ma- 
terials— some  of  manganese  bronze,  some  drop- 
forged,  some  case-hardened — each  selected  for 
the  special  work  it  must  do.  And  into  the  con- 
struction of  every  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  goes  Holt 
experience  of  35  years  in  manufacturing. 

The  results  are: — exceptionally  low  operating  and 
upkeep  costs,  long  life,  higher  efficiency  and  big- 
ger profits."Caterpillar"  Tractor  owners  will  testify 
that  the  purchase  of  this  tractor  is  an  investment 
that  pays  big  returns.  Send  for  complete  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  information. 
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fore  weaning  time  has  been  estimated 
from  ten  per  cent  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  crop  and  the  greater  part 
of  this  loss  occurs  before  the  foals 
are  two  weeks  old.  Much  of  it  can  be 
avoided  by  attention  and  care. 
.  Prior  to  the  birth  of  the  foal,  mares 
Bhould  have  enough  of  good  whole- 
some food  and  water;  plenty  of  exer- 
cise; clean,  light  and  altogether  sani- 
tary quarters  along  with  regular  at- 
tention directed  or  given  by  a  man 
who  likes  the  horses  and  who  looks 
after  this  matter  not  from  a  sense  of 
profit  and  loss  alone,  but  because  of 
human  interest  and  duty. 

On  the  average  farm  the  problem  of 
exercise  is  not  troublesome.  The  great 
difficulty  is  to  find  help  that  will 
handle  broodmares  carefully.  Brood 
mares  may  work  up  to  within  two  or 
three  days  of  the  date  of  foaling,  and 
be  benefited  by  it.  They  should  be 
given  moderate  but  steady  work.  Such 
mares  should  not  be  given  work  which 
requires  backing  heavy  loads,  or 
where  there  is  a  chance  of  slipping. 
But  they  can  and  should  be  worked. 

Feed  for  this  class  of  horses  should 
always  be  of  the  best  quality  and  of 
such  a  composition  that  it  will  not 
cause  digestive  trouble.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule  mares  doing  light  work 
Bhould  eat  approximately  one  pound 
of  hay  and  one  pound  of  grain  per  day 
per  1,000  pounds  live  weight.  This 
matter  should  be  governed,  however, 
by  the  condition  of  the  mares  and  they 
should  be  gaining  in  condition  with 
digestion  in  best  of  condition  as  the 
critical  time  approaches. 

Mares  should  be  given  a  box  stall 
at  least  four  weeks  before  they  are 
due  to  foal,  in  order  that  they  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  may  also  have 
a  place  large  enough  to  be  comfor- 
•  table  during  the  night.      The  stall 
Bhould  at  all  times  be  kept  clean  and 
well  bedded,  but  particular  care  should 
be  taken  regarding  these  details  when 
the  foal  is  born.    If  truly  known  the 
source  of  navel  trouble  in  foals  is 
generally  a  dirty  stable  or  yard.  As 
a  safeguard  against  "navel  disease," 
.besides  the  scrupulously  clean  stall, 
;  the  navel  should  be  tied  and  treated 
with  a  strong  disinfectant,  such  as  a 
[solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

If  the  season  of  the  year  and  other 
existing  condition  permit,  mares  may 
well  be  allowed  to  foal  on  grass  which 
lessens  the  danger  of  infection. 

 — o  

THE  HOUSEWIFE'S  GARDEN 
(Continued  from  page  3) 
wheat  bread.    For  beans,  also  plenty 
of  room  should  be  found,  and  a  selec- 
tion made  of  several  varieties,  which 
will  ripen  at  different  dates  and  keep 

-  up  a  continuous  supply  of  this  valu- 
able meat  substitute  over  the  longest 

"possible  period. 

For  fats  the  vegetable  garden  fur- 
nishes no  corresponding  substitue,  un- 

-  til  the  cultivation  of  the  soy  bean  has 
Lbeen  further  tested  in  this  climate  and 
Pits  best  mode  of  preparation  demon- 
strated by  reliable  investigation — then 

Rat  in  its  cheapest  form  will  be  also 
a  product  of  the  vegetable  plot.  A 
twenty  foot  row  of  sugar  beets  is  an- 
other timely  addition  to  the  garden, 
boiled  with  water  each  beet  will  fur- 
nish a  thick  syrup  for  use  in  making 

I  desserts. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sufficiency  of  roots,  such  as 
carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  and  beets, 

Bo  permit  of  ample  winter  storage  as 
well  as  immediate  consumption  and 
the  claims  of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke 
must  not  bp  overlooked — from  the 
point  of  delicious  flavor  as  well  as  of 
food  value  in  which  this  tuber  ranks 
next  to  the  potato.  Last  but  not 
least — the  ordinary  seed  list  should 
be  revised,  and  several  varieties  of 
lettuce,  cabbage,  and  spinach  should 
be  added  to  those  kinds  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  tried  and  trusty 
friends. 

j  These  vegetables  serve  at  least 
three  purposes.  They  are  wholesome, 
attractive  and  appetizing  when  pro- 
perly prepare'!.  They  furnish  the 
essential  "roughage"  in  the  day  s  diet, 
which  counteracts  the  prevalent  ten- 
dency to  constipation,  a  cause  of  a 
very  hi?h  percentage  of  poor  health 
today.  Finally— these  gfiiden  foods 
give  feeling  of  satisfaction  from  the 


point  of  view  of  bulk  to  thoso  men 
and  women  whose  weight  increases 
more  rapidly  than  is  beneficial,  while, 
by  eating  garden  produce  they  do  not 
feed  this  tendency  to  put  on  flesh, 
which  in  such  cases  is  rather  a  men- 
ace to  health  than  an  evidence  of  its 
possession. 


LENGTHEN  THE  SUMMER 

WITH  A  HOT  BED 

By  T.  H.  Abell,  Assistant  Horticultur- 
ist Utah  Agricultural  experiment 
Station. 

The  1917  Wa  wardens  constitute  a 
splendid  barometer  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  American  people.  Yet,  in  the 
1918  War  Gardens,  we  are  asked  to 
double  the  i  roduction  of  last  year. 
Among  the  many  means  of  increasing 
the  production  of  the  garden  is  that 
o,f  lengthening  tne  growing  season 
with  a  hot  bed.  Few  people  realize 
the  benefit  and  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  such  an  investment.  It  is  not 
only  possible  to  have  fresh  vegetables 
earlier  in  the  season,  thus  cutting 
down  the  food  bill,  but  also  to  start 
certain  long  se  °on  plants  and  early 
start.  There  can  be  transplanted  to 
the  garden  later  In  the  spring  after 
the  danger  from  irost  has  passed. 

In  planting  f _>r  a  hotbed,  it  is  well 
to  choose  a  site  with  southern  exposure, 
protected  from  the  cold  winds  on  the 
north  and  west,  and  situated  on  well 
drained  ground.  The  place  should  be 
near  the  house  so  it  may  be  watched 
more  conveniently,  and  also  near  the 
water  v.  :pply. 

The  pit  for  a  hot  bed  should  be  dug 
in  the  fall  before  the  ground  freezes, 


and  filled  with  straw  to  keep  out  the 
snow  and  frost,  but  It  Is  not  too  late 
even  now,  to  dig  tne  pit.  It  should  be 
a  little  over  six  feet  wide,  two  feet 
deep,  and  as  long  as  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  sash  to  be 
used.  Sash  are  of  a  standard  size; 
six  feet  by  three  feet.  The  pit  should 
be  boarded  upon  sides  and  ends;  the 
boarding  should  extend  above  ground, 
eighteen  inches  on  the  north  side, 
twelve  inches  on  the  south  side,  the 
upper  edges  of  tue  ends  following  the 
slope  from  north  to  south  sides.  The 
slope  catches  more  of  the  sun's  rays 
than  If  the  top  was  flat,  and  provides 
good  drainage  for  rain  water.  If  more 
than  one  sash  is  to  be  used,  it  is  well 
to  nail  a  strip  of  wood  connecting  the 
north  and  south  sides  so  that  the  two 
adjoining  unsupported  sides  of  ad- 
jacent sash  will  rest  upon  It,  thus 
strengthening  tne  frame  and  keeping 
out  the  rain  und  cold  drafts. 

Hot  bed  sash  may  be  bought  from 
seed  houses,  dealers  in  farm  imple- 
ments, or  made  by  local  carpenters. 
If  they  are  hard  to  get  or  seem  too 
expensive,  one  may  use  unbleached 
sheeting  which  can  be  nailed  to  one 
side  of  the  frame  and  fastened  to  a 
pole  on  the  opposite  edge  so  that  it 
can  be  rolled  up  like  a  curtain.  The 
frame  is  now  ready  to  receive  the 
manure  which  is  to  furnish  the  heat 
for  the  growing  plants. 

o  

GOOD  READING 

We  once  nad  an  old  friend  who  en- 
gagetLin  work  that  kept  him  alone  and 
entirely  away  from  thoss  wnom  he 
knew  best,  for  weeks  at  a  time.  We 


told  him  that  we  often  felt  sorry  for 
blm.  His  reply  has  always  remained 
with  us,  for  he  said,  "I  am  never  lone- 
some when  1  can  have  good  books  to 
read."  This  man  realized  that  in 
reading  a  book  he  was  merely  avail- 
ing himself  of  what  some  writer  had 
thought  and  said.  He  was  listening 
to  some  one  talking.  He  wa",  follow- 
ing the  thought  of  the  writer  and 
either  agreeing  with  dim  or  disagree- 
ing with  him.  For  the  person  who 
can  read  understanding^  the  world 
offers  no  limitations.  Progress  can 
not  be  made  by  merely  doing  what 
others  have  done.  Great  discoveries 
are  never  made  by  merely  following 
prcedent.  Good  reading  is  the  basis 
for  progress,  but  even  good  reading 
cannot  add  much  to  the  worm's  sum 
of  knowledge.  Reading  alone  will  not 
accomplish  results  except  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader.  Accomplishment  is  not 
made  by  giving  commands  unless  the 
commands  are  executed.  A  farmer 
may  read  and  study  forever  about  im- 
proved methods,  but  his  farm  will  not 
be  improved  and  his  crops  tended  and 
his  livestock  made  to  produce  in- 
cceased  returns  unless  the  ideas  gain- 
ed in  reading  are  put  in  practice, 
good  reading  and  go  >d  conversation 
are  the  basis  of  progress,  but  unless 
they  are  followed  by  action  they  will 
avail  nothing  tangible.  Get  good 
reading.  Take  and  read  the  best 
farm  papers,  the  most  elevating  books 
and  magazines.  Knowledge  is  to  be 
used.  To  accumulate  knowledge  and 
not  use  it  is  miserly.  It  is  not  re- 
turning to  society  what  society  de- 
serves for  supplying  it. 


More  Acres — Bigger 
Yield — Less  Fuel 

With  E-B  Engine  Plows 


Conserve  Labor— E-B  Self  Lift  Fea- 
I  ture  meets  farm  labor  shortage  by  enabling 
one  man  to  operate  both  tractor  and  plows. 
Compact  design  makes  easier  handling. 
Practically  no  time  spent  on  repairs  or  ad- 
justments. The  E-B  engine  plow  keeps  moving. 

Increase  Crops — E-B  Quick  Detachable  Shares 
make  it  easy  to  pl~w  with  sharp  shares.  Sharp 
shares,  leave  the  channels  of  moisture  circulation 
open.  This  keeps  the  soil  in  better  condition  and 
produces  a  bigger  yield. 

Save  Fuel — E-B  Engine  Plows  save  fuel.  They 
are  lighter  draft  because  shares  can  be  kept  sharp  and 
because  land  side  friction  is  eliminated  and  the  load 
is  carried  on  thoroughly  lubricated  wheel  bearings. 

Years  before  the  tractor  was  introduced,  E-B  (Emerson),  the 
original  Foot-Lift  Plows,  held  unquestioned  leadership.  E-B 
Engine  Plows  retain  all  the  big  features  of  our  famous  "Foot- 
Lift"  Line,  advantages  proved  out  through  years  of  actual 
field  experience. 

Iucrease  your  crop  yields  by  using  labor-saving  farm  ma- 
chinery. Look  for  it  under  the  E-B  trademark.  It  shows  the 
way  to  better,  more  profitable  farming.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
E-B  Machinery  or  write  us  for  field  views  and  suggestions 
for  use  as  prepared  by  the  E-B  Agricultural  Extension  Dept. 

Emerson  -Brantlngham  Implement  Company,  Inc. 


Good  Farm  Machinery 


Established  185? 


E-B  (Emerson)  Plows 

E-B  (Emerson)  Engine  Plows 

E-B  (Emerson)  Harrows 

E-B  02merson)  Planters 

E-B  (Emerson)  Grain  Drills 

E-B  (Emerson)  Cultivators 

E-B  (Emerson)  Listers 

E-B  Potato  Machinery 

E-B  (Standard)  Mowers 

E-B  Hay  Tools  * 

E-B  Baling  Press 

E-B  (Emerson)  Spreaders 

E-B  (Emerson)  Gas  Engines 

E-B  (Newton)  Wagons 

E-B  (Emerson)  Buggies 

E-B  (Emerson)  Auto  Trailers 

E-B  (Reeves)  Threshers 

E-B  (GeiserandPeerless) Threshers 

E-B  (Geiser)  Saw  Mills 

E-B  (Reeves  and  Peerless)  Steam 

Engines 
E-B  9-16  Kerosene  Tractor 
E-B  12-20  Kerosene  Tractor 
E-B  (Big  Four)  20-35  Tractor 
E-B  (Reeves)  40-45  Tractor 


MILLER-CAHOON  CO. 


MURRAY.  .UTAH 


IDAHO   FALLS.  IDAHO. 


Your  Problem — To  Increase  crops  with  decrensed  help. 
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FARROWING  TIME 

Many  peopie  have  been  urged  to 
grow  more  hogs  this  year.  For  the 
first  time  some  have  the  care  of  sows 
at  farrowing  time.  Because  of  the 
urgent  need  of  hogs,  the  spring  crop 
this  year  should  have  more  than 
ordinary  care.  Every  pig  that  it  is 
possible  to  sav-  must  be  looked  after. 
This  takes  a  bit  of  extra  care — prob- 
ably a  few  sleepless  n^uts  and  get- 
ting out  in  some  mighty  nasty  weather 
— but  these  inconveniences  are  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands 
for  pork. 

Do  not  confine  the  sow  m  her  far-  ■ 
rowing  pen  more  than  forty-eight 
hours  before  farrowing  time  if  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  doing  so.  Reduce 
the  heavy  feed  to  some  extent,  prob- 
ably about  half,  for  that  length  of 
time.  The  farrowing  house  or  pen 
should  be  comfortably  warm,  well 
ventilated,  and  well  lighted.  Above 
all  else,  it  should  be  well  bedded.  Do 
not  allow  any  circulation  of  air  under 
the  floor.  Too  many  hog  growers 
make  the  mistake  of  bedding  too 
lightly.  Heavy  bedding  naturally 
makes  the  sow  confortable  and  warm-r- 
conditions  necessary  if  she  is  to  be 
quiet.  Use  wheat  or  rye  straw.  Wild 
hay  is  good,  as  is  millet.  Do  not  use 
oat  straw  unless  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  else  at  hand. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
sow  have  any  feed  whatever  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  farrowing.  She  must, 
however,  have  plenty  of  water  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  This  water  must  not 
be  icy  cold — that  drawn  directly  from 
the  well  is  about  the  right  temper- 
ature, commence  after  twenty-four 
hours  feeding  lightly,  increasing  the 
feed  gradually  for  probably  a  week  or 
ten  days,  when  she  may  be  gotten  on- 
to full  feed,  conditioned  on  the  size 
of  the  litter  and  the  milking  qualities 
of  the  sow. 

Look  Over  Pigs  Before  Each  Feeding. 

A  good  herdsman,  for  the  first 
week  at  least  after  farrowing,  will 
look  the  pigs  oVer  carefully  before 
each  feeding  If  any  indications  of 
scours  appear,  the  sow's  feed  should 
be  reduced  immediately  or  possibly 
cut  out  entirely.  A  heavy  feed  of  rich 
slop  given  when  scours  begin  to  show 
up  possibly  may  kill  the  entire  litter. 
A  little  extra  care  for  these  few  days 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

When  the  pigs  are  from  four  or 
five  to  ten  days  old,  be  on  the  look- 
out for  thumps.  The  best  looking  fat 
little  pig  is  the  one  to  go  first  every 
time.  An  almost  certain  indication  is 
a  little  roll  of  fat  around    the  neck. 


While  there  is  no  known  cure  for 
thumps,  the  trouble  is  quite  easily 
prevented.  Plenty  of  exercise  for  the 
pigs  is  tne  answer.  In  cold  stormy 
weatner  out-oi'-oUoor  exercise  is  im- 
possible, but  if  a  central  farrowing 
house  witu  an  alleyway,  is  used,  get  the 
little  fat  ieuows  into  the  alley  and  put 
in  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  three 
or  four  times  a  day  chasing  them  with 
a  buggy  whip,  until  they  are  pretty 
well  tired  out.  If  this  is  impossible, 
try  putting  one  or  two  of  the  little 
pigs  aT;  a  time  in  a  large  barrel  or 
hogshed,  placed  by  the  farrowing  pen. 
The  pigs  will  hear  the  old  sow  making 
a  fuss  and  in  running  around  the  bar- 
rel hunting  for  a  coiner  to  climb  out, 
generally  will  cake  the  exercise  neces- 
sary to  ward  off  thumps.  A  consider- 
able, part  of  the  battle  is  won  if  the 
litter  gets  past  the  first  ten  days  or  so 
with  a  good  start. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  8ELL 


Will  Your  Harnesses 
Hold  Up 

under  the  heavy  strain  of  this 
summer's  work?  The  world  is 
looking  to  the  American  Farmer 
to  produce  more  this  year  than  he 
has  ever  produced  before.  Get  your 
harness  in  readiness  now  by  apply- 
ing. 

DUCK-BACK 

Harness  Oil 


to  them.  This  natural  oil  gives 
the  harnesses  pliability  and  tough- 
ness and  preserves  their  life  and 
appearance.  Order  a  can  from 
your  dealer  today  and  use  it. 


Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS. 


MORE    LIVESTOCK  NEEDED 

It  is  customary  nowadays  to  blame 
the  war  for  all  advancing  prices.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  war  is  to  blame,  but  in  other  cases 
speculators  have  taken  advantage  of 
existing  condition  to  boost  prices. 
That  there  is  an  actual  shortage  of 
foodstuffs  all  over  the  world  admits  of 
no  doubt.  It  could  not  well  be  other- 
wise. Millions  of  men  formerly  en- 
gaged in  tilling  the  soil  are  now  mak- 
ing a  business  of  war  and  as  a  natural 
result  food  production  has  been  inter- 
fered with.  Last  year  climatic  condi- 
tions were  also  against  .large  produc- 
tion and  it  now  looks  as  though  condi- 
tions this  year  may  not  be  much  more 
favorable.  This  means  continued 
high  grain  prices,  which  is  bound  to 
still  further  interfere  with  live  stock 
production. 

There  is  a  widespread  movement 
among  farmers  to  sell  off  their  cattle 
because  even  at  present  high  beef 
prices  many  are  of  the  opinion  that 
cattle  cannot  be  profitably  maintained. 

In  the  present  confusion  of  things 
let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  pre- 
vious to  1914,  before  the  war  started, 
our  population  had  been  increasing 
and  the  production  of  livestock  de- 
creasing. From  1910  to  1914  our  popu- 
lation increased  7  per  cent,  while  cat- 
tle decreased  10  per  cent  and  sheep  5 
pef  cent.  Hogs  increased  a  little  over 
1  per  cent.  Thus  it  is  self-evident  that 
even  if  war  had  not  come  livestock 
values  would  still  have  advanced, 
though,  of  course,  not  nearly  so  much 
as  they  have. 

Up  to  now  the  war  has  tended  to 
still  further  decrease  cattle  and  sheep 
in  this  country  because  extreme  high 
prices  have  greatly  encouraged  selling. 
In  Europe  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous decrease  in  production  because 
it  has  become  necessary  to  slaughter 
millions  of  breeding  cattle  for  feed. 
A  short  time  ago  an  American  breeder 
and  importer  of  registered  beef  cattle 
was  enjqined  by  the  British  govern- 
ment from  shipping  the  cattle  he  had 
purchased  in  Scotland  for  export  to 
this  country.  He  was  compelled  to 
leave  half  the  number  he  had  bought 
and  be  satisfied  to  ship  the  other  half 
to  this  country.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  embargo  was  that  the  cattle 
were  needed  for  breeding  purposes  at 
home  and  might  be  needed  for  food. 
Thousands  of  fine  breeding  herds  in 
Europe  and  the  British  colonies  have 
already  been  destroyed  and  many 
thousands  more  will  disappear  before 
the  war  is  over. 

Agriculture  must  be  maintained. 
The  world  must  be  fed.  To  maintain 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  livestock  is 
essential — a  fact  well  known  to  every- 
body. This  being  the  case  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty— not  a  supposition — that  live- 
stock values  will  remain  high  not  only 
during  the  war,  but  also  after  it  is 
over.  Europe  must  restock  her  farms 
and  the  American  farmer  and  breeder 
will  be  called  upon  to  help  in  that 
great  work.  It  is  a  mistake,  therefore, 
for  anyone  to  diminish  his  breeding 
herd'.  Don't  kill  profitable  breeding 
cows;  don't  destroy  good  heifer  calves. 
Keep  all  good  breeding  Htock  and  in- 
crease the  size  of  your  herd.  It  will 
pay. 

We  are  not  In  favor  of  passing  a 
law  prohibiting  the  slaughter  of  all 
.female  cattle  under  six  years  of  age 


184  ACRES  IN  THE  BEAR  RIVER  VAL- 
LEY, under  high  state  of  cultivation 
and  the  very  choicest  land  in  the  val- 
ley. Being  next  to  the  foothills  the 
soil  is  of  the  choicest  kind.  This  land 
is  all  under  irrigation  and  is  suitable 
for  any  kind  of  farming  suitable  for 
this  intermountain  section,  especially 
the  beet  raising.  There  are  five  acres 
of  orchard  and  one-half  acre  of  small 
fruit;  sixty  acres  of  alfalfa  and  142 
acres  of  wheat  was  raised  on  this 
place  the  past  season.  The  place  is 
fenced  with  a  net  wire  fence  26  inch- 
es high,  with  barbed  wires  on  top. 
There  is  an  8-room  house  on  the 
place,  and  a  barn  that  cost  $2500. 
This  farm  ts  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  very  best  farms  in  the  Bear 
River  valley.  If  you  are  in  the  mar- 
ket for  a  firstclass  farm,  it  would  pay 
you  to  investigate  this. 


40  ACRES  NEAR  BEAR  RIVER  CITY. 
Sandy  loam  soil.  This  place  is  all 
under  cultivation  and  all  under  irri- 
gation. Has  a  4-room  house,  a  barn, 
stable  and  other  outbuildings.  Has 
a  family  orchard;  twenty  acres  of  al- 
falfa. Ten  acres  were  plowed  up 
from  alfalfa  last  year  for  sugar  beets 
this  year.  Balance  is  plow  land.  This 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
railroad  station  and  on  the  main 
county  road.  We  can  sell  this  for 
$187.50  per  acre,  on  terms. 


14  y2  ACRES  ON  OLD  FOURTEENTH 
SOUTH,  two  miles  east  of  State  St., 
at  $475  per  acre.  This  is  first-class 
truck  garden  land.  Has  a  full  water 
right,  and  all  under  cultivation.  "We 
can  sell  two  or  three  acres,  if  "desired, 
off  this  property.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  garden  spot  close  in,  this  would 
meet  your  requirements. 


50-ACRE  DAIRY  FARM,  located  at 
Union,  Salt  Lake  county,  Utah.  This 
is  about  sixteen  miles  out  from  Salt 
Lake,  at  $252  per  acre.  We  can  take 
$2000  down  on  this  and  an  easy 
terms  on  the  balance,  at  7  per  cent 
interest.  This  place  is  all  under  cul- 
tivation and  all  under  irrigation;  has 
more  water  than  is  needed  from  the 
Jordan  canal  and  Riverdale-Deckers 
ditch.  We  consider  this  an  excellent 
buy  and  would  advise  that  you  in- 
vestigate same. 


150  ACRES  AT  CLEARFIELD,  DAVIS 
COUNTY,  UTAH;  5-room  brick 
house;  all  fenced;  right  near  the  de- 
pot; good  location,  and  on  the  main 
road.  Price  $150  per  acre.  We  can 
also  sell  fifty  shares  of  Davis-Weber 
County  canal  with  this  farm.  The 
place  is  adapted  for  beets  and  to- 
matoes. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  It  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.  It  is 
Ideally  located,  and  Is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

320  acres  near  Corral,  this  ranch  i 
located  on  a  creek,  the    first  ranc' 
where  the  valley  opened  up,  it  is  ad 
joined  on  three  sides  with  high  hill 
which  are  open  range,    the  valle 
opens  to  the  aouth  East  and  one  ca 
stand  on  this  place  and  see  for  mile 
over  level  land,  it  now  cuts  200  ton 
of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  and  100" 
bushels  of  grain  were  raised  on  th 
place  this  year.    It  is  all  fenced  an 
cross  fenced,  with  a  five  room  house 
shade  trees,  cellar,  wood  shed,  gran 
ary,  stables   and  machine  shed,  th" 
creek  is  fringed  on  either  side  wit" 
timber  and  willows  which  makes  ex 
cellent  shelter  for  stock  in  winte~ 
this  land  is   watered     by  decre 
water,  and  would    make    an  ide- 
dairy  ranch,  or  for  pure  bred  shee 
it  would  be  excellent.    Price  eleve 
thousand  dollars  ($11,000)  five  tho 
sand  dollars  ($5000)  cash,  balance  t 
suit  at  seven  per  cent. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Uta 

WHEAT  LANDS  $3.00  PER  ACRE 
A  Genuine  Opportunity. 

An  enlarged  non-resident  (320  acre" 
homestead  relinquishment,  2%  hours  ri 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Located  on  ma 
line  of  railroad  and  in  a  good  growl- 
district.  Land  of  excellent  quality  wl 
a  good  rainfall. 

Buyer  must  use  his  homestead  righ 
Same  character  of  lands  adjoining  a 
yielding  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre, 
real  bargain   to  persons  willing  to  u 
homestead  right  in  connection.    No  bet 
ter  bargain  in  the  state.    Write  for  fur 
ther  particulars. 

J.  W.  PAXMAN 
Nephi  Uta 


KIMBALL  &"  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


Wc  Write  Fire  Insurance. 


$12  TO  $25  PER  ACRE  FO 
WHEAT  LAND 

that  will  produce  30  bushe 
of  wheat  per  acre. 

Wheat  farming  with  tractor  is 
tremely    profitable    on    these  lo 
priced,  rich,  smooth  lands.-  Sold 

easy  terms  at  low  interest. 

For  particulars  write  to 

P.  0.  Box  1162 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Go  to  Lakcview,  Oregon  now  and  pur- 
chase an  alfalfa  farm  under  the  Goose 
Lake  Valley  irrigation  project.  Price 
$50.00  to  $75.00  per  acre.  $5.00  per  acre 
down  and  the  balance  in  20  annual  pay- 
ments, with  Interest  at  C  per  cent.  Land 
is  level,  soil  black  loam,  neighborhood 
in  well  settled,  free  wood,  posts  and  fine 
outside  grazing  on  tho  National  Forest. 
Soil  very  productive.  For  particulars 
OOll  or  write  E.  J.  Groesbeck,  Room  53, 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
Is  given  every  farm  listing  In  this  off! 
Our  1918  organization  is  equipped  to  f 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price, 
can  offer  good  city  property  asjjart  p" 
ment  for  your  farm  If  desired.  "List  wl 
us. 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
323  Judge  Bldg.  8alt  La 


When   writing   advertisers  pie 
mention  that  you  saw  the  advortiB 
ment  in  the  Utah  farmer. 
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DUBOO  BOARS 

A  few  spring  boars  sired  by 
the  Grand  Champion  Richards 
Defender  and  Keystone  Volun- 
teer. Good  big  growthy  fel- 
lows, ready  for  service  now. 
Price  $65.00  each.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  or  will  refund 
your  money  and  pay  express 
both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


and  male  cattle  under  one  year  old, 
as  is  being  urged  by  Representative 
Britten,  of  Chicago.  Such  a  law 
would  be  foolish.  Nobody  can  afford 
to  keep  a  barren  cow  till  she  is  six 
years  old;  nobody  can  afford  to  raise 
inferior  breeding  cattle.  If  there  is 
danger  of  too  many  good  female  cattle 
being  slaughtered  let  the  government 
establisb  a  minimum  profitable  price 
on  beef  cattle  in  line  with  the  cost  of 
grain  and  the  cattle  industry  will  be 
safe.  There  is  not  the  slightest  dan- 
ger of  farmers  selling  good  breeding 
cattle  if  they  were  assured  a  profit  by 
retailing  them.  For  the  government 
to  tell  the  farmer  that  he  must  contin- 
ue milking  a  cow  that  produces  only 
100  pounds  of  butter  fat  a  year,  and 
to  raise  heifer  calves  for  breeding  pur- 
poses from  such  inieror  animals 
would  not  only  be  unwise  but  abso- 
lutely foolish.  It  would  be  far  more 
sensible  to  augment  production  by 
guaranteeing  good  prices  and  in  some 
way  encouraging  the  use  of  good  bulls 
and  high-proQUcing  females. 

The  point  is  that  we  need  more  live- 
stock to  feed  the  world,  that  we  shall 
need  more  than  ever  after  peace  has 
been  established  to  restock  the  whole 
'of  Europe,  and  that  we  need  more  in 
■this  country  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  our  land.  So  don't  sell  good  breed- 
ing stock,  whether  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  or  hogs. 


DUROC   JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
^Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
ready  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
big  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
or  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
!to  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

f  Greatest  layers  year  in  and  year  out. 
Shipments  arrive  safe— small  expressage. 
(Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  guaran- 
teed. Chicks  shipped"  everywhere  west 
jpf  the  Rocky  Mountains — always  at  low- 
est prices.  Full  information  on  request. 
Est.U  lished  25  year'--. 

J.  A.  DOSS 
337  Howard  Street        Petaluma,  Cal. 


Mexican  Pinto 


Seed  Beans 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


The  Kirkham  Co. 

LEHI  UTAH 


Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects 
TOu  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 


Fat  Stock  Show 

The  seconu1  annual  fat  stock  show 
will  be  held  at  the  Salt  Lake  Union 
Stock  Yards,  North  Salt  Lake,  April 
4th,  5th  and  6th. 

The  sole  purpose  o,f  the  fat  stock 
show,  as  announced  by  the  associ- 
ation, is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
development  ol  the  livestock  industry 
of  the  intermountain  country  and  with 
this  in  view  an  attractive  list  of  prizes 
has  been  arranged  for  the  exhibition. 
There  are  to  be  no  entry  fees  and  no 
admission  fees,  and  a  blanket  invit- 
ation to  the  stockgrowers  and  the 
general  public  of  iu3  intermountain 
country  has  ..een  issued  to  do  their 
share  toward  n  iking  the  second  an- 
nual exhibition  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. 

The  entry  list  will  close  March  31, 
and  all  stock  to  be  exhibited  must  be 
at  the  Salt  Lake  Union  Stock  Yards 
not  later  than  April  2. 

Boys'  Judging  Contest. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  exhibition  is 
the  boys  judging  contest,  limited  to 
boys  and  young  men  of  the  inter- 
mountain region  wno  have  not  be  em- 
ployed as  instructors  in  agricultural 
work.  The  boys'  judging  contest  will 
be  staged  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
show  at  9  o  cIock  in  the  morning  and 
will  be  ui  der  the  direct  supervision  of 
Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural college.  The  contestants  will  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  Class  A 
will  comprise  men  under  25  years  0)f 
age  and  class  B  will  include  boys  un- 
der 20  years  of  ag°. 

Individual   Fat  Cattle. 

Class  1 — Two-year-old  steer,  spayed 
or  Martin  heifer,  calved  between  Sep- 
tember 1,  1914,  and  September  1,  1915; 
three  prizes,  $25,  $15  and  $10. 

Class  2 — Yearling  steer,  spayed  or 
Martin  heifer,  calved  between  Septem- 
ber 1,  1915,  and  September  1,  1916;  $25 
$15  and  $10. 

Class  3 — Calf  steer,  spayed  or  Mar- 
tin heifer  calved  between  September 
1,  1916,  and  September  1,  1917;  $25, 
$15  and  $10. 

Champion  steer,  spayed  or  Martin 
heifer,  competition  limited  to  first 
prize  winners  in  above  classes;  $25. 

Special — $25  offered  by  Salt  Lake 
Union  stockyards  for  best  individual 
fat  steer  or  heifer. 

Carloads  Fat  Cattle 

Class  4 — Carload,  15  head,  fat  steers 
or  heifers,  2  years  old  or  over;  $50, 
$30  and  $20. 

Class  5 — Carload,  15  head1,  fat  steers 
or  heifers,  2  years  old  or  over  under  2; 
$50,  $30  and  $20. 

Champion  carload  fat  steers  or  heif- 
ers, competition  limited  to  first  prize 
winners  in  .foregoing  classes;  $50. 
Carloads  Fat  Cattle  Specials. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  $25  for  best 
carload  fat  cattle  exhibited  at  the 
show. 

Wood  Brothers,  South  Omaha,  $25 
for  best  carload  lat  cattle  exhibited  at 
the  show. 

Stagner-Megredy-P'erionnet  Live- 
stock Commission  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
$100  for  best  carload  fat  cattle  exhib- 
ited from  Idaho,  Montana  or  Utah. 

M.  K.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake,  $25 
for  best  carload  fat  cattle. 

Robinson-Hoover  Livestock  Com- 
mission Co.,  Kansas  City?  $25  for  best 
carload*  fat  cattle. 

Papworth  &  Sons,  Salt  Lake,  $25 
for  best  carload  fat  cattle. 

Carload  Fat  Swine. 

Class  1 — Carload,  25  head,  heavy 
nogs,  each  weiguing  260  pounds  and 
under  300  pounds,  $30,  $20  and  $10. 

Class  2 — Carload,  z5  head,  packers' 
hogs,  each  weighing  220  pounds  and 
under  240  pounds,  $30,  $20  and  $10. 

Class  3 — Carload,  25  head  ,  bacon 
type,  each  weighing  175  pounds  and 
under  200  pounds,  $30,  $20  and  $10. 

Champion  carload  swine,  competition 
limited  to  first  prize  winners;  $50. 
Carload   Fat  Swine  Specials. 

Salt  Lake  Livestock  Commisison 
Co.,  $30  for  best  carload  of  fat  hogs 
exhibited  at  the  show. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  North  Salt 
Lake  $25  for  best  carload  fat  hogs. 

Austin  Brothers  association,  Sait 
Lake,  $25  for  best  carload  fat  hogs. 

Salt  Lake  Union  Stockyards,  $25 
best  carload  fat  hogs. 


OUR  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
LEGHORN8  won  at  the  State  8how, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Decemb  15  and  22nd, 
1917,  3  Firsts,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  3 
Fourths  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Sliver 
Cup  for  best  display,  Whi  >  Fowls 
and  $65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
for  highest  combined  pcore  of  Cock, 
Cockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  In 
show.   Stock  for  Salo  very  reasonable. 

8ATE3  &  SONS 
Guhama  Farm 
Provo  Utah 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  ia  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is  prepared   to  handle  orders   large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsvllle,  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colt^  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders   of   Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  ul  I  let  Sheep. 
W.  S.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 


Registered  Holstelns  For  Sale 

A  grandson  of  tha  king  of  the 
Pontiacs  coming  four  years  old,  must 
sell  him  so  as  not  to  lnbreed.  He 
weighs  nearly  a  ton,  is  mostly  white 
and  a  dandy.  Also  one  of  his  calves 
out  of  a  good  producing  four  year  old 
cow.  Can  also  spare  two  four  year 
old  cows.  Come,  write,  or  phone  for 
prices  and  discriptions. 

LELAND  STEVEN8 
Oakley  Utah 


The  Rich-Livingston  Co.,  Salt  Lake, 
$25  for  best  carload  fat  hogs. 

Holtman  Livestock  Commission  Co., 
Salt  Lake,  $25  for  best  car  fat  hogs. 

Ballamoar  x  arms,  Richmond,  Utah, 
pure  bred  boar  valued  at  $50  for  best 
carload  fat  hogs. 

Carloads  Fat  Sheep. 

Class  1 — Carload,  50  fat  wethers, 
any  age;  $30,  $20  and  $10. 

Class  2 — Carload,  50  fat  lambs;  $50, 
$30  and  $20. 

Class  3 — Carload,  50  fat  ewes;  $30, 
$20  and  $10. 

Carload  Fat  Sheep  Specials. 

National  Wojolgrower,  Salt  Lake; 
$50  best  car  fat  lambs. 

M.  K.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake;  $25 
best  car  fat  lambs. 

Clay  Robinson  &  Co.;  $25  best  car 
fat  lambs. 

Salt  Lake  Union  Stockyards;  $25 
best  car  fat  lambs. 

Cudahy  Packing  Co.;  $25  best  car 
fat  lambs. 

Utah  Packing  &  Provision  Co.,  Salt 
Lake;  $25  in  baby  bonds  or  best  car 
fat  lambs. 

Boys'  Judging  Contest. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co.,  Salt  Lake, 
for  individuals  making  best  records  in 
judging: 

Class  A — $i5,  $10  and  $5. 

Class  B — $15,  $10  and  $5. 

Modern  Stenographic  Institute,  Salt 
Lake;  complete  correspondence  course 
in  modern  shorthand,  valued  at  $i5, 
to  individual  in  class  B  scoring  high- 
est number  points  as  judge  of  fat  live- 
stock. 


ORDER  SPRING  PIG8  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  plga  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  one 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  6  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR   R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCH  ANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  fre*. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  26  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  800  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
March  delivery  $12.00  per  100 
April  delivery  $11.00  per  100 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 

ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 


BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  delievries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Good  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.   H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden.  Utah 

MACHINERY   FOR  SALE 

The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  like  John 
Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  Tf 
you  want  to  know  about  the  new 
United  States  or  need  repairs  for  the 
old  one,  write 

H.   E.  'WALKER,  Sales  Manager 
Box  194  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SOY  BEANS 

FOR 

SEED 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND 
MILLING  CO. 

Kearns  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  rot  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar,  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


FRANKLIN  STEWART  HARRIS 

Written  for  the  Utah  Farmer. 

No  man  is  worthier  of  his  position  than 
is  Franklin  Stewart  Harris,  Director  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Good  business  men  like  their  managers 
to  have  begun  at  the  bottom.  This  en- 
ables them  to  be  familiar  with  all  the 
operations  they  oversee.  In  this  respect 
-for.  Harris  is  especially  well  prepared  to 
lead  Utah  to  better  agriculture.  He  was 
born  in  Utah,  has  operated  farms  in 
Utah,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  and  has 
studied  widely  in  both  the  East  and  the 
West. 

He  did  his  high  school  work  at  Juarez 
Academy,  Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  The  year  previous  to  his  gradu- 
ation he  clerked  in  a  mercanti'p  estab- 
lishment. The  frequent  meeting  of  people 
gave  him  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  al- 
ready sincere  good  will  fr  all.  In  the 
fall  of  1903  he  entered  college  at  the 
Brigham  Young  University.      The  next 


year  he  had  valuable  experience  as  in- 
structor of  science  at  Juarez  Academy. 
Returning  to  school,  he  was  graduated 
from  the  B.  Y.  U.  in  1907.  While  a 
senior  he  taught  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
The  following  year  he  was  employed  at 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  and  Agri- 
cultural College  as  Assistant  Chemist. 
After  one  year  here  he  went  East  to 
study.  His  ability  soon  brought  re- 
cognition. During  his  second  year  he 
was  made  Assistant  in  boil  Technology 
at  Cornell  University,  and  during  his 
third  year  he  became  instructor.  When 
he  finished  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  in  1911,  he  was  offered  a 
position  at  Cornell,  but  chose  to  return 
home  as  Professor  of  Agronomy  in  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  and  as  Agron- 
omist of  the  Experiment  Station.  A  year 
later  he  was  made  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Mechanic  Arts  and  Agricultural 
Engineering.  On  July  ,  1916,  during  his 
thirty-second  year,  he  was  given  the 
highest  honor  in  the  agriculture  of  Utah 
— the  Directorship  of  the  Experiment 
Station. 

As  a  teacher  his  place  is  also  a  high 
one,  his  students  both  love  and  respect 
him.  The  various  positions  he  has  held 
indicate  his  rank  among  fellow  workers. 
But  these  are  merely  outward  reflections 
of  the  inner  man.  He  makes  everyone 
from  freshman  to  congressman  feel  at 
equals  with  him.  These  are  rare  qualities, 
but  greater  still  is  his  mastery  of  re- 
search,— he  is  a  natural  experimenter. 

No  sooner  had  he  returned  from  Cornell 
than  he  attacked  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  agriculture  of  Utah.  In  the  be- 
ginning, he  repianned  uie  experimental 
farm.  Seeing  our  important  problems, 
be  plunged  into  irrigation,  alkali,  manur- 
ing, potato  and  -sugar  beet  breeding,  and 
dry-farming.  His  great  success  came 
from  two  things;  his  ability  to  pick  out 
the  fields  of  vital  work,  and  his  power  to 
concentrate  on  them.  In  consequence, 
he  has  brought  to  light  much  new 
truth.  He  found  when  and  how  heavily 
to  irrigate  wheat,  potatoes,  corn  and 
sugar  beets.  He  showed  for  the  first 
time  which  alkali  salts  were  most  in- 
jurious. This  work  is  now  quoted 
throughout  the  nation.  He  proved  that 
Utah  could  compete    successfully  with 


Europe  in  the  commercial  production  of 
sugar  beet  seed.  He  demonstrated  the 
most  profitable  methods  of  utilizing  farm 
manure  on  irrigated  land.  He  adapted 
crop  varieties  and  cultural  methods  to 
the  needs  of  the  various  dry-farming 
sections  of  the  State.  Though  as  yet 
incomplete,  potato  breeding  and  varietal 
and  cultural  tests  of  corn  hold 
much  promise.  He  is  contemplating 
similar  work*  with  alfalfa  and  other  crops. 

Meantime  he  has  not  "hidden  his  light 
under  a  bushel."  He  has  written  widely 
in  order  that  others  might  profit  from 
his  hard-won  knowledge.  He  is  author 
of   sixty-five   treaties   in    bulletins  and 

agricultural  journals;  he  is  senior  author 
of  "Principles  of  Agronomy,"  a  high 
school  text;  he  has  also  published  over 
150  editorials  in  agricultural  papers.  His 
vision  is  broad,  juis  new  book,  "The 
Young  Man  and  His  Vocation"  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  youth  of  Utah.  In 
this,  as  in  other  things,  his  life  exempli- 
fies the  exhortation  that  he  who  would 
save  his  life  must  give  it  in  service  to 
others.  That  he  is  known  outside  of 
Utah  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  elected  to  eighteen  national  agricul- 
tural societies.  _In  addition,  he  has  been 
a  member,  a  fellow,  vice-president,  and 
president  of  the  Utah  Academy  of 
Science. 

His  home  life  is  truly  happy,  he  re- 
presents a  high  type  of  Americanism. 
Finally  he  is  optimistic.  Just  the  other 
day,  during  conversation,  he  remarked: 
"This  is  a  fine  old  world;  we  ought  to 
be  glad  to  live  in  it. 

If  there  is  one  thing  the  world  needs 
more  than  another,  it  is  more  knowledge. 
Man's  power  ove-  nature  lies  in  his  know- 
ledge of  how  she  works.  Experimenting  is 
asking  nature  a  definite  question  and  so 
planning  the  test  that  she  simply  has 
to  answer.  This  is  no  easy  task;  here  is 
a  laborer  worthy  of  his  hire. 

Just  as  the  great  strength  of  Germany 
lies  in  her  research,  so  our  greatest  hope 
for  the  future  lies  in  our  experimental 
activity.  In  this  very  thing — the  finding 
of  new  truth — Dr.  Harr:^  excels.  Utah 
may  well  be  proud  of  her  Station  Direc- 
tor. He  is  not  asleep  at  the  wheel;  our 
agriculture  has  a  true  pilot. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer'sbig  questions: 
How  can  1  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  pie*  y  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  borne  table  with  least  labor? 
7J?/1  JVT  ACT?  Combined  BUI 
1KUJS  Alxt,  andDrillSeeder  » 

*  Bolves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools- 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itanddoaday  shand- 
'    work  in  60 
minutes.  30  L 
combina-| 
tions.  I*M 
to  $30.30. 
Write  for 
_   booklet.  JfJ 
BatemanM'f'gCo..Box  83C  fceMoc'ffN.JS 


Utah  Implement- Vehicle  Co. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

CONTROL  STOCK  DISEASES 

We  find  certain  conditions  on 
most  every  farm  from  which  disease 
may  be  easily  spread,  sucn  as: 

Stagnant  pools. 

Filthy  and  poorly  ventilated  barns 

Filthy  pens. 

Running  water  through  premises. 

Straw  stacks. 

Swamps. 

Poorly  drained  barn  lots  and  feec 

lots. 

Unrestricted  movements  of  infected 

animals. 

On  the  average  farm  there  is  tc 
little  consideration  given  to  the  cor 
trol  and  eradication  of  livestock 
diseases,  from  the  standpoint  of  sanit- 
ation. This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  not  as- 
sociated the  presence  of  the  disease 
to  the  existing  unsanitarv  or  filthy 
condiions  until  forced  to  it  by  the 
rather  sudden  occurence  of  losses 
among  his  stock. 

There  is  at  this  time  a  most  wonder- 
ful growth  in  our  livestock  industry, 
but  with  it  comes  the  increasing  dan- 
ger of  loss  from  disease,  unless  we 
make  use  of  what  are  really  simple 
but  effective  livestock  sanitary  meas- 
ures.— Dr.  M.  Jacob. 


SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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HOOVERIZING  THE  GARDEN 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
the  waste  and  the  avoidance  of  the 
mistakes  made  in  1917.  No  April 
spurts  are  wanted  if  the  work  is  not 
to  be  followed  up  during  the  later  sea- 
Eon  when  the  heat  aud  the  weeds  are 
opponents  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. No  planting  is  recommended 
on  ground  either  too  dry  or  infertile  to 
produce  a  crop.  No  hysterical  plow- 
ing up  and  planting  oi  valuable  and 
beautiful  lawns  is  urgeo.  Unwise  en- 
thusiasm must  be  curbed  and 
Hooverized  into  positive  results. 
Seeds  are  scarce  and  expensive  and 
MUST  NOT  BE  WASTED.  Hence 
more  care  and  forethought  must  be 
given  the  subject  this  year  than  ever 
before.  Every  garden  resource  MUST 
be  conserved;  every  foot  of  idle 
ground  that  will  grow  crops  must  be 
utilized;  and  abovj  all,  the  garden 
that  is  planted  must  be  cultivated, 
weeded,  and  wrtered  with  patriotic 
devotion  and  the  products  harvested 
and  used,  all  in  such  a  way  that 
energy,  time,  money,  and  materials 
may  be  Hooverized  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

In  this  connection  two  things  need 
to  be  grappled  witu  in  a  conquering 
manner — the  waste  af  space  and  the 
growth  of  seeds.  A  survey  of  309 
irrigated  farms  in  Utah  shows  that 
the  garden  occupies  an  average  space 
of  eight-tenths  of  an  acre.  What 
does  this  mean — that  this  amount  of 
land  is  actually  necessary  to  produce 
vegetables  for  the  average-sized 
family?  Not  at  all.  It  means  waste 
of  space,  waste  of  money,  waste  of 
opportunity  and  the  growth  of  extrava- 
gance. Data  show  that  a  family  of 
five  can  be  comfortably  garden-fed  on 
an  area  50  by  100  feet,  while  the  maxi- 
mum size  of  an  average  farm  garden 
coud  better  I  e  five-tenths  than  eight- 
tenths  of  an  acre.  Of  course,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
dominating  iueas  for  the  farm  garden 
is  to  use  horse  labor  the  maximum, 
and  hand  labor  the  minimum,  amount. 
Weeds  must  not  be  allowed  to  crowd 
out  the  garden  plants  or  seriously 
compete  with  them  for  water,  plant 
food  and  sunshine,  thus  reducing  the 
yield.  When  the  area  planted  is  too 
large  for  the  purpose  and  more  than 
can  be  properly  handled,  weeds  begin 
,  anch  a  rousing  offensive  that  it  is 
hard  to  defeat  their  conquering  army. 
-  Because  land  is  becoming  more 
'  valuable  each  year  and  hence  must 
■  not  be  wasted;  because  a  garden  too 
large  invites  both  weeds  and  neglect; 
because  expensive  seeds  are  thereby 
worse  than  thrown  away;  because  the 
-  urgent  call  this  year  is  not  only  for 


38  yearspld 
-still  pumping 


Think  of  it!  38  years  old  and  still  pump- 
ing—from a  200-foot  well— and  no  re- 
pairs. This  farmer  adds:  "It's  a  mighty 
still  day  when  the  Eclipse  can't  pump 
some  water." 

Let  the  Eclipse  pump  your  water  — it's 
the  cheapest  way.  Figure  its  cost  on 

Reliable  Service 

for  88  years— not  on  the  first  cost  of  the  mill. 
The  E'-lip.=  o  Wood  Windmill  has  been  sold  for 
SO  years,  always  giving  wonderful  service.  It 
is  sensitive  to  light  breezes— automatically 
torns  in  and  out  of  wind— practically  storm- 
proof. Requires  only  occasional  oiling  —has 
direct  stroke,  no  gears— but  little  friction- 
noiseless.  Buy  an  Eclipse  from  your  dealer 
•nd  get  your  water 


figured  on  a  23-ycar  nervine  basis.  He'll  prove 
why  LCLIl'SE  pumping  scrvico  costs  almost 
nothing  in  toe  long  run. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Manufacturers 


more  gardens  but  for  MORE  PRO- 
DUCTIVE gardens;  because  making 
two  gardens  flourish  where  but  one 
languished  before  is  an  evidence  of 
patriotism;  because  the  labor  problem 
is  so  acute  that  not  one  iota  of  energy 
must  be  lost;  and  because  of  the 
world-wide  appeal  for  conservation; 
let  us  therefore  Hooverize  our  gar- 
dens to  the  utmost  this  year  and  make 
every  foot  of  soil,  every  seed,  and 
every  stroke  of  the  hoe  count  in  the 
great  conquest  for  world  freedom. 
 o  

BEES    AS    A  SIDELINE 

J.  Landy  Breeding. 

Four  years  ago  I  decided  to  give 
bee-keeping  a  trial.  My  only  experi- 
ence with  bees  was  when  a  lad  of  12 
years  while  on  my  grandmother's 
farm.  On  an  Easter  egg  hunt  1  spied 
an  egg  under  the  approach  oi  a  bee- 
hive, for  which  a  cousin  and  I  had  a 
wild  scramble.  I,  being  successful  in 
getting  the  egg,  was  also  successful 
in  getting  a  sting  which  closed  both 
eyes  for  a  day. 

Having  a  family  of  children  fond  of 
sweets  as  well  as  myself  I  decided  to 
purchase  several  colonies  of  bees. 
Having  a  patron  on  my  route  whose 
hives  numbered  20  I  drove  a  bargain 
for  10  prime  swarms  of  bees,  hives 
to  be  furnished  by  me  for  $1.00  a 
swarm.  I  purchased  one  10-frame 
hives  and  all  necessary  paraphernalia 
such  as  foundation,  smoker,  queen  ex- 
cluders, hive  tool,  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  pair  of  glov  and  veil.  The 
cost  of  the  swarms  and  freight  on 
supplies  amounted  to  $80.41. 

I  wired  my  frames  in  hive  body,  us- 
ing full  sheets  of  foundation  both  in 
hive  body  and  supers.  My  bees  were 
hived  in  July  just  as  the  main  honey 
flow  began  and  they  filled  the  hive 
body  in  a  few  days  and  as  soon  as 
they  capped  the  tops  of  the  frames 
of  honey  I  gave  them  each  a  super. 
They  at  once  began  work  in  them  and 
filled  them  so  rapidly  that  I  was  kept 
busy  exchanging  the  empty  one  for 
full  supers  as  fast  as  I  could  get  the 
honey  out  and  dispose  of  it  during 
my  spare  time. 

When  I  purchased  the  bees  I 
did  so  only  with  the  expectation  of 
their  furnishing  my  family  with  honey, 
but  they  surpassed  all  expectations, 
and  I  decided  that  I  would  increase 
my  number  of  hives  year  by  year  and 
grow  into  the  bee  business. 

On  August  15,  three  swarms  were 
cast  making  me  13  colonies.  From 
these  after  using  all  of  the  honey  we 
cared  for  and  keeping  220  pounds  for 
winter  I  sold  $69.95  worth  of  honey. 
September  20  I  took  off  all  supers  so 
bees  could  store  plenty  of  honey  for 
winter,  all  colonies  going  into  winter 
with  plenty  of  stores  and  young  bees. 

Bees  wintered  well,  and  I  purchased 
during  1916  $126.26  worth  of  supplies 
including  freight  on  same.  Desiring  to 
increase  my  number  of  colonies  I  al- 
lowed them  to  cast  prime  swarms  and 
increased  to  26  colonies.  However, 
later  I  had  a  second  making  a  total 
of  27  hives. 

Owing  to  nine  colonies  going  queen- 
less  I  failed  to  secure  any  surplus 
from  the  nine  but  the  18  colonies 
making  surplus  produced  1820  pounds 
of  honey  from  which  my  family  con- 
sumed all  they  cared  for  and  I  sold 
the  remainder  for  $213.20.  I  had  spent 
for  equipment  to  that  time  $206.67  and 
had  sold  honey  to  amount  of  $283.15 
in  the  two  years  and  had  all  of  the 
honey  we  cared  for  which  was  no 
s.mall  item  and  had  a  profit  of  $76.48 
and  27  colonies  valued  at  $8  each  or  a 
profit  of  $292.48  on  an  investment  of 
$206.67. 

Let  me  add  that  I  was  and  still  am 
content  to  grow  into  the  business  (for 
such  I  consider  it)  as  knowledge  of 
same  justifies.  To  be  successful  in 
beekeeping  one  must  be  content  with 
a  few  colonies  until  experience  per- 
mits an  increase  in  number,  or  he  will 
find  himself  with  a  lot  of  empty  hives. 

The  first  thing  one  should  procure 
is  a  good  book  on  beekeeping  which 
should  be  read  and  studied.  There  is 
much  Information  in  the  farm  paper. 

There  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  South- 
west to  whose  interest  it  would  not  be 
to  have  a  few  colonies  of  bees.  With  a 
small,  initial  investment  he  could 
supply  his  table  with  nature's  best 


You  May  Not  Have  a  Son  to  Send  to  the  Front 

but  your  neighbors  sons  have  gone ;  and  man  power  will  be 
scarce  this  year.     The  Gas  Tractor  will  help  fill  the  gap. 


E.  B.  12-29  H.  P.  TRACTOR 

will  handle  3-14  inch  mouldboard  bottoms,  or  four  Discs.  A 
24  inch  Thresher  with  Blower  and  Self  Feeder. 

12  Years  Experience  back  of  this  Tractor. 

4  Cylinders. 

3  Speeds  Forward  1  Reverse. 

8  Hyatt  Heavy  Duty  Roller  Bearing. 

All  Transmission  gears  are  cut  steel  and  run  in  a  bath  of  Oil. 
Auto  Type  Steer. 

Spur  Gears  and  Pinions  are  reversible. 

Call  or  write  for  further  information. 

M1LLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Distributors. 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


sweet  and  at  tue  same  time  in- 
crease his  fruit  and  other  crops  by 
his  bees  having  visited  their  blooms 
and  conserving  a  sweet  that  would 
othewise  go  to  waste  for  which 
there  is  a  crying  need.  I  am  omit- 
ting what  my  bees  poduced  during 
1917  for  the  fact  that  I  did  not  man- 
age them. 

Nearly  any  good  agircultural  coun- 
try is  a  good  bee  territory.  Get  several 
colonies  of  bees  to  supply  the  babies 
and  grownups  with  nature's  best 
sweet  and  sugar  shortage  won't  both- 
er you  to  any  great  extent. 

 o  

HERE'S  A  WAY  TO  TEST 

SEED  CORN 

Every  ear  of  seed"  corn  should  be 
tested  before  uie  crop  is  planted.  This 
precaution  against  a  poor  stand  has 
been  made  necessary  by  the  shortage 
of  good  seed  this  year.  While  seed 
corn  testing  is  the  only  save  practice 
in  ordinary  years,  it  is  doubly  import- 
ant this  year  because  a  big  crop  of 
corn  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
country's  demands  for  food  and  feed. 
The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture 
offers  the  following  suggestion  for 
testing  seed  corn.  This  is  one  o,f  the 
simplest  ways  by  which  the  test  may 
be  made. 

Usually  several  shallow  wooden 
trays  are  made  and  nearly  filled  with 
sawdust  or  fine  soil.  They  may  be  of 
any  size  desired,  but  a  tray  about  2 
feet  square  is  perhaps  the  most  con- 
venient one  to  handle.  A  cotton  cloth 
the  size  of  the  tray  is  marked  off  in 
2-inch  squares,  each  square  numbered, 
and  laid  on  top  of  the  soil.  The  ears 
to  be  tested  are  laid  out  in  sets  of  10, 
each  ear  being  given  the  same  number 
as  one  of  the  squares  on  the  cloth. 
Taking  a  set  cf  ears,  remove  6  ker- 
nels from  an  ear  and  place  them  on 
the  square  in  the  cloth,  which  bears 
the  ear  number.  Do  this  for  all  the 
ears.  When  all  the  squares  on  the 
cloth  are  filled,  the  kernels  are  cover- 
ed with  a  second  cloth,  a  third  cloth 
is  placed  over  this  an  inch  of  sawdust 
or  soil  is  spread  on  top  and  thorough- 
ly wet  with  warm  water.  In  place  of 
the  layer  of  soil,  a  pad  filled  with 
sawdust  may  be  used  to  cover  the 
tester.  This  is  somewhat  cleaner 
and  more  convenient  than  loose  soil 
or  sawdust.  When  all  the  trays  are 
filled,  stack  them  in  a  warm  place  and 
wet  the  top  layer  of  soil  in  each  tray 
with  warm  water  once  a  day  for  5  or 
6  days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  re- 
move the  top  cloth  and  examine  the 
kernels.  If  the  kernels  from  any  ear 
do  not  show  strong  germination,  that 


["USE  THE  WESTERN 
PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER 
*3  MACHINES  IN  1 

_ 


HER  I 

a! 


for  pre- 
paring your" 
seed  bed,  wlU 
increase  your  crop*  _ 
25  %  wnetheryou  raise 
wheat,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa or  any  other  crop.  A  per- 
fect. weU  pulverized  and  firm  teed 
bed  is  as  important  for  one  crop  as 
for  another.  The  Western  pulverizes  antTpacks  as 
deep  as  plowed  and  leavea  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
protect  the  moisture;  saves  1-3  of  expensive  seed 
and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  in  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
and  cultivating  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  either  be- 
fore or  after  they  are  up  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES,  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1!U8  crop  will  bring  war  prices:  make  It  a  record 
breaker  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog,  giving  furl  description 
of  the  machine  and  Its  work,  also  dealer's  name 
and  much  other  valuable  information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  322  Hastings.  Neb. 


UTAH  IMPLEMtNT-VEMILLc  ow. 
Agents.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


This  Simplex. 
Unequaled  on  ir- 
rigated farmsfor 
cutting  or  clean- 
ing laterals.  War 
time  tool.  Equals 
100  men.  Mostly 
all  steel.  Reversi- 
ble, todays'  trial. 


money-back  guarantee. 
Consolidated  Wagon  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Salt  Lake  City.  II. 


ear  should  not  be  used  for  seed. 

By  the  use  of  germination  test  all 
ears  unfit  for  seed  may  be  found  and 
thrown  out.  The  result  will  be  a  bet- 
ter stand  and  a  thriftier  growth  of  the 
young  crop. 

 o  

FROM  PRESIDENT  WILSON 

"County  agents,  joint  officers  of  the 
department  of  agriculture  and  the 
colleges  are  everywhere  co-operatin? 
with  the  farmers  and  assisting  them. 
It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
achievements  of  the  past  year  should 
be  repeated,  but  that  they  should  be 
exceeded.  I  know  what  this  advice  in- 
volves. It  involves  not  only  labor 
but  sacrifice  and  painstaking  applica- 
tion of  every  bit  of  scientific  know- 
ledge and  ever  tested  practice  that 
is  available.  It  means  the  utmost 
economy  even  to  the  point  where  the 
pinch  comes." — Woodrow  Wilson. 
 o  

When  something  seems  drudgerr 
think  of  the  trenches. 


Salient  Features  of  the  ReoSix 

50  HORSE  POWER,  Six-cylin- 
der motor  cast  in  threes. 

REO  DESIGNED,  Reo  made — 

throughout. 
126  INCH  Wheel  Base. 

CANTILEVER  rear  springs  — 
Semi-elliptic  front  springs. 

FULL  FLOATING  rear  axle. 

TIMKEN  BEARINGS  through- 
out. 

NOISELESS  spiral-bevel  driv- 
ing gears. 
REO  ONE-ROD  centre  control. 

HYATT  QUIET  bearings  in 
transmission — at  all  points. 

MULTIPLE  Dry-disc  clutch. 

BOTH  BRAKES  operated  by 
foot  levers  and  provided  with 
ratchet  locks.  Extra  large  and 
both  operating  on  rear  hubs. 
No  hand  brake. 

CLUTCH  AND  SERVICE 
brake  are  interconnected. 

TWO  UNIVERSAL  Joints  in 

drive  shaft. 
TORQUE  SHAFT  relieves 
driving  mechanism   of  road 
stresses. 

SUB  FRAME  carries  motor  and 

transmission. 
EXTRA  LARGE — and  round — 

spokes  in  wheels. 

OVER-SIZE  TIRES— 34  in.  x 

4K  in. 

PERFECT  LUBRICATION 

at  every  moving  point. 

REO  RADIATOR— Reo  design- 
ed, Reo  made. 

REO-REMY  Electric  Starting, 
Lighting  and  Ignition  system. 

REO  STEERING  GEAR— ex- 
clusively Reo.  No  back-lash 
— self-adjusting  for  wear. 
Positive. 

50  PER  CENT  OVERSIZE  in 
all  vital  parts  —  crank-shaft, 
axles,  driving  shafts,  gears, 
frame,  wheels,  tires. 

NET  RESULT— Reo  upkeep 
equalled  by  no  other  7-passen- 
ger  car. 


A  Seven  Passenger  Six 
That  You  Can  Afford 


WE  ARE  NOT  THINKING  of  the  price 
— for  that  isn't  the  primary  considera- 
tion in  the  selection  of  a  car. 

YOU  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  NEEDS— 

whether  a  five  passenger  car  is  sufficient, 
or  if  you  really  need,  at  times,  room  for 
more. 

AND  YOU  KNOW  better  than  anyone 
else  can  tell  you,  what  your  price  limit  is. 

AND  SURELY  *AT  ITS  PRICE  this  Reo 
Six  is  the  greatest  value  obtainable  in  a 
car  of  established  reputation. 

AND  REO  REPUTATION  is  second  to 
none. 

WHEN  WE  SAY  "Here  is  a  seven -passen- 
ger Six  that  you  can  afford,"  we  are 
thinking  of  the  same  item  that  you,  an 
experienced  motorist,  are  considering — 

NAMELY— UPKEEP.  That  is  the  first 
thing  to  consider  in  the  selection  of  an 
automobile. 

CERTAINLY  YOU  CAN  afford  to  own 
a  seven-passenger  car — if  you  can  feel 
that  not  only  in  first  cost  but  also  in 
cost  of  upkeep  it  will  be  well  within  your 
means  and  accord  with  your  ideas. 

ASK  ANY  REO  SIX  OWNER  to  tell  you 
of  the  upkeep  cost  of  his  Six — and  the 
longer  he  has  owned  and  the  farther  he 
has  driven  his  Reo,  the  better  will  his 
answer  sound. 

AND  HE'LL  TELL  YOU,  too,  that  he  has 
yet  to  find  'even  a  five-passenger  car — 
four  or  six — the  operation,  repairs,  re- 
placements and  general  upkeep  cost  of 
which  proved  as  low  as  his  Reo  Six — 
except  one  the  five-passenger  Reo. 

NATURALLY  a  five  passenger  car  ought 
to  be  cheaper  to  maintain  than  one  of 
seven-passenger  capacity — but  most  are 
not,  when  you  look  up  the  figures. 


REO  DEALERS  TELL  US  that  therr 
records  for  the  past  three  years  show 
that  Reo  Six  owners  on  the  average  have 
paid  less  than  eight  dollars  per  car  per 
year  for  replacement  parts. 

JUST  READ  THAT  AGAIN— with  thou- 
sands of  Reo  Sixes  running  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  over  all  kinds  of  roads 
and  handled  by  all  kinds  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  drivers;  most  of  them  owner 
driven  and  owner  cared  for  (or  neg- 
lected)— ■ 

THE  AVERAGE  COST  per  car,  per  year, 
for  replacement  parts  was  less  than 
eight  dollars! 

FRANKLY  WE  DON'T  believe  that 
record  can  be  equalled  by  any  other 
seven-passenger  car  on  earth. 

AND  WE  MAY  ADD  that  the  records  on 
the  five-passenger  Reo  show  less  than 
seven  dollars  per  car. 

THE  SAME  QUALITY— the  same  sound 
engineering;  the  same  ripe  experience; 
the  same  attention  to  little  details  and 
the  same  construction,  inspection  and 
testing  of  every  car  enter  into  the  mak- 
ing of  all  Reo  models. 

COST  OF  UPKEEP  is  always  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  Reo  engineers,  when  de- 
signing and  when  specifying  materials. 
And  since  the  same  desire  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  experienced 
buyers — we  meet  on  a  common  ground. 

WE  ARE  FRANK  TO  ADMIT  that  to  a 
large  extent  the  phenomenally  low  cost 
of  upkeep  of  Reos  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Reo  buyers  are,  as  a  class,  better  in- 
formed and  more  careful  in  their  selec- 
tion than  the  average. 

IF  YOU  ARE  ONE  of  that  kind,  we  say 
to  you,  here  is  a  magnificent,  luxurious, 
seven-passenger  six  that,  both  in  first 
cost  and  cost  of  upkeep,  you  can  well 
afford  to  own.  - 

REO  EFFICIENCY  sets  the  price  lower 
— Reo  quality  guarantees  low  upkeep. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Reo  Six  Touring 
7-Passenger 
$1550 
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Our  Highways  and  National  Preparedness 

The  General  Use  of  Motor  Trucks  Operating  on  the  Important  Roads  of  The  Country  Will  Help  Solve  The 

Transportation  Problem. 


"ROADS  rule  the  world — not 
kings  nor  congresses,  not 
courts  nor  constables,  not 
ships  nor  soldiers.  The  road 
la  the  only  royal  line  in  a 
democracy,  the  only  legis- 
lature that  never  changes, 
the  only  court  that  never 
:sleeps,  the  only  army  that 
never  quits,  the  first  aid  to 
the  redemption  of  any  nation, 
(the  exodus  from  stagnation 
in  any  society,  the  call  from 
t8avagery  in  any  tribe,  the 
high  priest  of  prosperity, 
after  the  order  of  Mal- 
chisedec,  without  beginnings 
of  days  or  end  of  life.  The 
Toad  is  unpire  in  every  war, 
and  when  the  new  msxO  is 
made,  it  simply  pushes  on  its 
'great  campaign  of  help,  hope, 
brotherhood,  efficiency  and 
peace." — Author  unknown. 

Highways,  ships  and  rail- 
roads.   These  represent  the 
three  great  subdivisions  into 
which     the  transportation 
system  of  tue  nation  is  divid-  % 
ed.    These  comprise  three  of 
the  most  vital  links  in  the 
big  chain  of  our  national  efficiency  and 
preparedness.    They  represent  the  very 
arteries  and   veins   of   our  Democracy, 
through  which  ebbs  and  flows  its  life 
blood.   Destroy,  ill  treat,  or  detract  from 
the  efficiency  of  any  one  of  these  links 
and  you  impair  the    efficiency    of  the 
whole  system. 

When  the  United  States  first  entered 
the  war  last  year,  there  was  a  great  hue 
!and  cry  throughout  the  land    that  all 
"non-essential"  work  must  stop;  that  the 
American  people  must  refrain  from  any 
enterprise  or  purpose  that  would  not  aid 
in  the  successful  propagation  of  the  war; 
that  pleasure  seeking,  such  as  theatres, 
moving  picture  shows,  automobile  riding 
the  like,  should  be  curtailed  to  the 
legree,  and  that  the  cash  funds  neces- 
for  these  indulgences  be  divert- 
Uncle  Sam  for  the  maintenance 
vast  army  and  navy, 
a  matter  of  fact  almost  every- 
did  stop,  with  the  possible  ex- 
Ion  of  the  theatres,  moving  pic- 
and  the  automobile  riding.  This 
broom  of  public  sentiment  swept 
boards    almost   clean.     In  the 
(pings  could  be  found    not  only 
i-essentials,"     but     some  "es- 
itials."    Included  in  the  latter  was 
one  of  the  three  links  of  the  tran- 
sportation system  referred  to — High- 
Ways!    Even  the  Government  at  first 
encouraged    the    cessation    of  road 
Building  activities;    it  even  went  so 
Jir  as  to  place  an  embargo  on  the 
transportation  by  railroads    of  the 
materials  necessary  for    their  con- 
struction.    Important  highway  work 
In  almost  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try was  forced  to  stop  on  this  ac- 
count. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mobolizing  of 
the  army  had  begun.     A  great  pro- 


BY  WM.  F.  LONG. 

What  Our  Food  Commissioner  Says  Concerning  Highway  Construction  During 

The  Present  Crisis. 
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FA  WASHINGTON  DC.  FEB.  2 

F.  A.  CANNON 

EXECUTIVE  SECY  GOOD  ROADS  ASSN  OF  WISCONSIN  MADISON,  WIS. 
SPEEDING  UP  CONSTRUCTION  ON  GOOD  ROADS  IS  AN  INTEGRAL  PART  OF 
GOVERNMENT  WAR  WORK.  EFFICIENT  TRANSPORTATION  IS  NECESSARY 
TO  REDUCE  MARGIN  BETWEEN  PRODUCER  AND  CONSUMER. 

HERBERT  HOOVER. 


Three  views  of  the  concrete  road  between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lr.ke  City. 

The  Sugar  Beet  and  Its 

Relation  to  Good  Farming 

By  E.  J.  Iddings,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of 

Idaho. 


The  sugar  beet  is  doing  a  great  work 
in  agricultural  education.  It  comes  to 
an  agricultural  district,  that  is  suited 
to  its  culture,  bearing  the  message 
for  better  farming  and  is  the  primarv 
incentive  sooner  or  later  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  livestock  feeding  in- 
dustry. 

Beets  Means  Better  Farming| 

In  order* to  he  highly  successful 
year  after  year  with  sugar  beets  the 
farmer  must  employ  cultural  methods 
that  are  essential  to  maximum  produc- 
tion and  must  plan  definite  measures 
for  retaining  soil  fertility.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  sugar  beet,  there- 


fore, comes  almost  invariably,  deeper 
plowing,  more  thorough  cultivation, 
nore  careful  use  of  irrigation  water, 
careful  conservation  and  application 
to  the  soil  of  .farm  manures,  and  the 
seeding  0|f  legumes,  not  essentially 
for  hay,  but  primarily  for  fertilization 
as  a  part  of  a  well  planned  and 
balanced  system  of  crop  rotation. 

Ordinarily  we  think  of  the  sugar 
beet  as  grown  for  its  sugar  yield 
alone  which  is  now  a  very  definite 
and  highly  valuable  contribution  to 
the  needs  of  America  and  her  allies 
for  the  period  of  the  war.  From  the 
(Continued  on  page  5) 


gram  for  building  ships  was 
started.  Huge  cantonments 
were  being  erected  by  the 
scores  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  involving  the  use  of 
millions  and  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber.  Volumes  of  food- 
stuffs and  other  supplies  for 
the  relief  of  war  stricken 
Europe  were  being  rushed  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  await 
shipment  across  the  water. 
America,  the  sleeping  giant, 
had  at  last  awakened,  and 
began  to  use  some  of  its  tre- 
mendous power  in  the  great 
fight  against  the  German  war 
god. 

But  the  machinery  of  this 
newly,  awakened  activity  and 
power  did  not  turn  as  smooth- 
ly as  was  expected.  The  cogs 
were  slipping  somewhere. 
Supplies  were  not  moving  as 
swiftly  as  they  should,  and 
some  not  at  all.  During  the 
past  months  of  December  and 
January,  the  coal  situation  in 
some  of  our  eastern  states 
was  so  grave  that  the  govern- 
ment was  compelled  to  issue 
and  enforce  the  "heatless  Monday"  clos- 
ing order,  in  order  that  the  amounts  of 
fuel  used  by  some  of  the  lesser  essential 
industries  on  that  day  could  be  diverted 
for  more  vital  needs.  Despite  the  clos- 
ing order,  however,  the  situation  remain- 
ed practically  unchanged.  Ships,  instead 
of  being  on  their  way  to  France,  rode 
idly  at  anchor  for  want  of  coal  to  fill 
their  bunkers  and  tonnage  to  fill  their 
holds.  Such  cities  as  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Baltimore,  within  a  radius 
of  200  miles  of  the  richest  coal  deposits 
in  the  United  States  ,  contained  many 
homes  in  which  the  inhabitants  were 
actually  freezing.  Many  deaths  from 
pneumonia  were  being  reported  daily. 
There  was  plenty  of  coal — thousands  of 
tons  of  it,  but  the  railroads  lacked  ade- 
quate facilities  to  bring  all  that  was 
needed  from  the  mines. 

It  was  found  that  there  were  not 
only  an  insufficient  number  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars  with  which  to  tran- 
sport the  exigencies  of  war  together 
with  our  normal  necessities,  but  that  a 
serious  shortage  of  trackage  facilities 
existed  as  well.  It  was  this  lack  of 
trackage  that  seemed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  unprecedented  conges 
tion  of  cars  in  almost  every  freight 
yard  in  the  country.  It  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  replenish  the  short- 
age of  locomotives  and  cars  by  build- 
ing a  new  supply.  This  would  not 
involve  a  very  great  amount  of  time. 
But  the  other  is  a  matter  of  much 
more  serious  moment.  To  double  or 
tripple  track  a  railroad  line,  or  in- 
crease its  terminal  trackage,  requires 
considerably  more  work  than  is  at 
first  apparent.  It  means  not  only  the 
manufacture  and  laying  of  a  quantity 
of  steel  rails,  together  with  all  the 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


HYRUM  JOHN  FREDERICK 

Utah  has  a  skilled  and  experienced 
veterinarian  in  Dr.  H.    J.  Frederick. 

His  early  life  was  such  as  to  pre- 
pare him  well  lor  his  work.  His  in- 
timate boyhood  acquaintance  with 
livestock,  his  later  ranching  experi- 
ence, his  thorough  technical  training, 
and  his  love  for  the  work,  made  him 
a  true  veterinarian. 

Dr.  Frederick  was  born  in  Provid- 
ence, Cache  County,  Utah,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1871.  As  a  lad  he  performed  the 
usual  tasks  of  the  farm  boy.  It  is  not 
hard  to  imagine  the  careful  attention 
that  he,  even  as  a  boy,  gave  to  his 
father's  horses  and  cattle.  Meantime, 
he  was  plodding  through  the  grade 
schools,  becoming  proficient  in  funda- 
mentals. Following  this  came  four 
profitable  years  in  the  Brigham  Young 
College  at  Logan,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  at  20  years  of  age.  He 
then  studied  at  the  Utah  Agricultural 
Oollege  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  taught  school  in  Wyoming  for  three 
winters.  During  this  time  he  tome- 
steaded  land  and  began  ranching,  iu 
which  occupation  he  remained  six 
years.  Who  will  say  this  was  not 
valuable  training?  To  tend  cattle  for 
six  years,  watching  for  each  sign  of 
injury  or  symptom  of  disease,  gave 
him  a  practical  point  of  view  that  has 
since  meant  so  mucn  to  the  livestock 
men  of  Utah. 

A  three-year  mission  to  Germany 
broke  into  his  agricultural  pursuits. 
Before  returning  home  he  'visited 
most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  in 
each  absorbing  livestock  wisdom.  Re- 
turning, he  disposed  of  his  ranch  in 
order  to  secure  the  technical  training 
necessary  for  his  cnoseu  occupation. 
During  the  next  four  year  at"  the 
Iowa  State  College,  he  earned  the  de- 
gree of  Dotcor  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1905. 
Following  his  graduation,  he  came  to 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College  as 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  and 
Bacteriology. 

At  the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
and  Experiment  Station  he  began  a 
long  career  of  sanitary  livestock  work 
for  Utah.  During  the  twelve  years 
that  he  has  been  associated  with  Ex- 
periment Station  workers  of  Utah  he 
has  done  almost  constant  work  in  the 
Extension  Division.  The  towns  of 
Utah  In  which  he  has  not  spoken  are 
either  small  or  otherwise  unfortunate. 
Most  livestock  men  in  the  state  know 
both  Dr.  Frederick's  direct  method  of 
telling  thorn  the  causes  of  trouble  in 
their  herds  and  also  his  skill  at 
remedying  these  troubles. 

Hcsenrch  work  has  also  occupied 
:i  part  of  his  time.  Sheep  in  the 
Western  States  were  affected  with 
bighead.  After  four  years  of  careful 
work  bo  discovered  how  to  control 
the  disease.  Since  this  work  was  in 
co-operation    wl"i    the    Bureau  of 


Animal  Industry,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  his  bulletin 
describing  bighead  and  explaining 
methods  of  prevention  was  published 
by  the  national  government.  Tuber- 
culosis in  cattle,  he  also  studied,  from 
the  points  of  view  ot  prevalence,  meth- 
ods of  spread,  and  infectiveness  from 
diseased  cattle.  He  has  also  made 
studies  of  contagious  abortion  in 
cattle  and  o,f  moldy  and  otherwise 
spoiled  forage. 

In  other  fields  also  Dr.  Frederick's 
experience  is  wide.  He  has  taught 
veterinary  science,  bacteriology, 
animal  husbandry,  and  zoology  in  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College.  Ever 
since  the  organization  of  the  Utah 
State  Board  of  Horse  Commissioners, 
Dr.  Frederick  has  been  a  member  and 
the  veterinarian  for  it.  He  is  now 
resident  secretary  to  the  American 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and 
president  of  the  Utah  State  Board  of 
Veterinary  Examiners. 

But  these  technical  duties  are  not 
all:  his  citizenship  is  broader.  He 
long  served  on  Logan's  Board  of 
Education.  It  was  during  his  term 
that  the  new  high  school  was  begun. 
Besides  .all  this,  he  has  written  many 
articles  and  answered  hundreds  of 
questions  in  the  papers  of  Utah  and 
other  states.  Readers  of  Utah  Farmer 
in  particular  have  profited  by  his 
writing. 

-  o-  

REPORT  OF  SPARROW  CAMPAIGN 
IN  SALT  LAKE  COUNTY 

Joseph  W.  Fox. 

The  Commissioners  of  Salt  Lake 
County  financed  the  movement  which 
was  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
County  Agricultural  Agent  Heber  J. 
Webb  and  the  Sail  Lake  County  Crop 
Pest  Inspector. 

The  wheat  was  treated  with 
Strychnia— Sulphate  at  the  rate  of 
two  ounces  per  bushel  of  wheat.  An 
ounce  bottie  of  strychnine  was  dis- 
solved in  a  two  quart  fruit  jar  full  of 
boiling  water,  a  half  bushel  of  wheat 
was  placed  -n  an  ordinary  wash  tub, 
and  the  poison  solution  stirred  rapid- 
ly into  it.  Atter  a  thorough  stirring 
the  wheat  was  resacked. 

Two  thousand  email  manila  sacks 
were  purchased  and  labeled  with  a 
gummed  label  as  follows:— POISON 
WHEAT. 

For  Sparows: — Feed  birds  clean 
wheat  until  they  are  accustomed  io 
the  feeding  place,  then  put  out  a 
small  amount  of  the  poisoned  wheat, 
or  sprinkle  lightly  over  the  tops  of 
wall  plates,  etc.,  in  chicken  houses 
and  sheds. 

For  Mice  and  Ground  Squirrels — 
Scatter  thinly  over  runways  and  bur- 
rows of  mice,  and  put  small  quantity 
down  burrows  of  Ground  Squirrels  in 
Early  Spring  before  grass  starts. 

DON'T  PUT  IT  WHERE  NATIVE 
BIRDS  CAN  GET  AT  IT. 

About  five  ounces  of  the  wheat,  or 
an  ordinary  teacup  full  was  placed  in 
each  bag,  the  top  folded  over  away 
from  the  label,  and  an  elastic  band 
snapped  round  the  package  to  hold  it. 
They  were  then  distributed. 

They  were  delivered  to  High 
Schools,  Farm  Bureaus,  District  Road 
Supervisors,  Drug  Stores,  Implement 
Houses,  Flour  Milta  and  Ward 
Bishops,  in  quantity,  and  from  them 
distributed  to  the  Farmers. 

From  the  reports  received  from  all 
sources,  it  is  conservatively  estimated 
that  this  movement  resulted  in  the 
death  o,f  250,000  Sparrows,  and  as 
each  bird  consumes  annually  four 
quarts  of  grain,  the  estimated  saving 
is  in  the  neighborhcod  of  $63,000.0u, 
directly  through  the  birds  killed,  mak- 
ing no  allowance  for  the  indirect  say- 
ing, because  of  the  arnual  increase 
of  these  pests. 

This  saving  would  maintain  the 
Crop  Inspection  and  Farm  Bureau  De- 
partments of  Salt  Lake  County  at  the 
present  rate  of  Compensation  and  ex- 
pense, for  fifteen  years. 

In  view  of  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  majority  of  Farmers  in  this 
County  in  this  movement,  the  Com- 
missioners of  Salt  Lake  County  have 
agreed  to  Finance  a  similar  Campaign 
to  be  directed  against  Ground  Squir- 
rols  and  Pocket  Gophers,  In  which  a 
slightly  different  method  of  dlstrlJ 
button  will  necessarily  be  adopted. 


ATested  Tractor 

Is  Best  and  Cheapest 

Most  farmers  know  that.  Most  farmers  know  how 
costly  it  is  to  experiment. 

Case  has  an  experience  of  76  years  in  the  power- 
farming  field,  and  this  experience  has  taught  us  that 
our  policy  of  selling  only  tried  and  true  products 
is  right. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  have  been  in  the  process 
of  development  for  26  years,  and  when  you  buy  one 
you  become  the  owner  of  a  tried  and  proven  tractor. 
You  do  not  have  to  experiment. 

From  official  tests,  and  from  records  kept  by  thou- 
sands of  farmers  owning  Case  Tractors,  it  is  now  an 
established  fact  that  Case  Tractors  are  most  econom- 
ical in  the  long  run.  The  cost  of  fuel  per  acre  is  low 
and  upkeep  at  a  minimum.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish 
you  the  evidence  to  prove  these  facts. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  come  in  four  sizes:  9-18, 
10-20,  12-25  and  20-40.  So  there  is  a  size  for 
every  farm. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  catalog  regarding  Case 
Kerosene  Tractors  which  will  be  sent  free  upon  re- 
quest. It  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  data  in  addition  to 
giving  you  an  opportunity  to  knowthe  leading  tractors. 

J.  t  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1812) 
937  Erie  St.,  Racine,  Wisconsin 


Send  for  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter — All  Free 

Below  are  listed  the  different  series  of  booklets  and  folders. 
Tell  us  which  interest  you. 
1— Kerosene  Tractors        S— Hay  Balers 


FREE 
Books 


2—  Steam  Tractors  6— Silo  Fillers 

3—  Grand  Detour  Plows     7— Road  Machinery 

4—  Threshers  8— Automobiles 
Or,  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog, 
describing  the  entire  Case  line.   It  is  free. 


Write 
Today 


HIGH    PRICES   WILL  CONTINUE 

Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor. 

In  all  foreign  countries  that  are  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  livestock  is  nearly 
depleted,  due  to  tne  great  demand 
for  foodstuffs.  It  is  estimated  that 
after  the  war  is  over,  it  will  require 
many  years  for  those  countries  to  get 
hack  to  their  normal  livestock  supply; 
hence,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  demand  from  this  country  for 
meat  and  breeding  stock  will  be 
great  for  a  long  time,  and  the  prices 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be  fully 
as  attractive  as  they  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  demand  has  been  so 
great  during  the  past  two  years,  that 
our  exports  have  increased  more 
than  one  Hundred  ptr  cent,  and  would 
have  been  much  greater  had  we  been 
able  to  supply  the  demand.  • 

Imports  from  Mexico — where  in 
past  years  "\  o  have  received  many  of 
our  feeders — hnvo  pvaetio  .lly  censpd 


on  account  of  the  internal  wars  that 
have  been  going  on  in  that  country/] 
It  is  reported  that  cattle  and  sheen* 
especially  the  former,  are  depleted  in^ 
Mexico  as  much  or  even  more  than  ini 
Europe;  therefore,  we  cannot  look  to 
our  border  country  for  much  of  » 
supply  for  years. 

In  our  country,  the  livestock  featurg 
of  farming  should  not  be  permitted* 
to  dwindle,  but,  on  the  contrary,* 
should  receive  special  attention  aniji 
be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible^ 
We  know  that  meat  and  meat  proi 
ducts  and  dairy  products  are  absolute! 
ly  necessary  for  human  food. 
also  know  that  livestock  can  be  main£ 
tained  to  a  great  extent  on  roughage^ 
that  are  not  useful  for  numan  food1. 
We  know,  too,  or  should,  that  thflt 
manure  from  livestock  is  the  eheefc 
anchor  of  fertility,  and  unless  it  liL 
utilized,  the  producing  ability  of  our 
polls  will  soon  wane. 
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Influence  of  Moisture  on 
Seed  Production  and  Vitality 


About  the  Price  of 

Mill  Feeds  and  Flour 


By  Geo.  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor 

Colle; 

Moisture  bears  an  extremely  close 
relationship  to  seed  production  in  the 
West.  The  total  yield  of  our  grain 
crops  and  of  other  seed  crops  is  not 
only  influenced,  but  is  largely  deter- 
mined, by  available  moisture.  Besides 
affecting  the  yield,  moisture  in- 
fluences the  keeping  quality  and  also 
the  vitality  of  seed.  Crops  grown 
with  the  idea  of  being  utilized  for 
seed  deserve,  therefore,  careful  atten- 
tion in  this  respect.  Since  our  climate 
is  naturally  dry,  tne  seed  grower  has 
at  his  disposal  the  means  of  controll- 
ing the  moisture  supply  of  his  crop 
by  controlling  the  application  of  irri- 
gation water. 

Increasing  Production. 
Wherever  water  is  scarce,  as  it  is 
in  most  of  the  intermountain  region, 
the  easiest  and  the  most  practical 
method  of  increasing  the  production 
of  grain  is  by  spreading  the  streams 
over  more  and  more  land.  Years  of 
careful  work  at  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station,  and  at  ether  places  for  that 
matter,  have  shown  that  the  less  the 
water  applied  the  greater  is  the  total 
yield  for  a  given  stream  of  irrigation 
water.  In  other  words,  where  land  is 
plentiful  and  water  scarce,  it  is  more 
profitaole  to  apply  water  lightly  to 
several  acres  rather  than  heavily  to 
one  acre.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  over-irrigation  is  a  common 
practice  and  it  is  a  common  - 
practice  in  tar  too  many  of  our  farm- 
ring  sections.  In  fac,  this  has  been 
found  to  be  one  of  our  most  flagrant 
mistakes  even  in  valleys  where  water 
was  thought  to  be  already  too  widely 
scattered. 

Widtsoe  (Utah  Bui.  No.  117)  has 
shown  that  thirty  inches  of  water  ap- 
plied to  one  acre  gave  a  yield  of  47.51 
bushels  of  wheat.  On  two  acres 
it  gave  91.42  bushels;  on  three 
acres  130.59  bushels  on  four 
acres  160.16  bushels;  ana  on  six  acres 
226.86  bushels.  In  this  connection  it 
is  well  worth  remembering  that  thirty 
inches  is  not  an  unusually  heavy  ap- 
plication, and  yet  one  sixth  of  this 
quantity  of  water  gave  nearly  as  large 
acre  yields,  that  is,  thirty  acre  inches 
gave  five  times  as  much  grain,  when 
applied  to  six  acres  of  land  as  when 
|  applied  to  ne.  These  figures,  of 
course,  are  really  indicative  only 
•where  land  is  more  plentiful  than 
water.  This  condition,  however,  is 
rapidly  becoming  general  as  our  irri- 
gation streams  are  made  to  serve 
larger  and  larger  tracts.  Where  dry- 
farm  lands  lay  adjacent  to  irrigated 
,farms,  there  is  only  one  limit  to  the 
;  extent  which  this  practice  may 
I  eventually  reach,  and  that  limit  is 
Lset  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  water 
than  can  profitably  be  i  pread  over 
land  at  one  irrigation.  About  five 
inches  is  the  quantity  of  water  ac- 
cepted as  a  good  application.  Every 
dry-farmer  knows  that  were  he  able 
to  give  his  dryland  wheat  a  good  irri- 
gation at  just  the  right  moment,  he 
could  increase  his  yields  very  con- 
.  slderably. 

Increasing  Acre-Yields. 
L»  Not  only  may  the  total  production 
lot  grain  be  increased  materially  by 
distributing   irrigation   water  wisely, 
but  In  many  cases  t.L  t  acre-yields  may 
.  be  increased  notably  by  decreasing 
the  quantity  applied      Harris  (Utah 


in  Agronomy,  Utah  Agricultural 
,re. 

Bui.  No.  146)  found  that  9  inches  of 
water  gave  44.3  bushels  of  wheat; 
that  22%  inches  gave  44.6  bushels; 
and  that  45  and  67%  inches  gave  45.8 
and  43.5  bushels,  respectively.  The 
yields  from  22%  and  from  45  inches 
were  only  slightly  greater  than  that 
from  the  9-inch  application,  whereas 
67%  inches  gave  actually  less  grain 
than  did  9  inches.  Other  experiments 
showed  an  increase  up  to  about  15 
inches.  It  may  be  seen  from  this  that 
there  was  no  gain  from  increasing  the 
applications  fourfold  or  more.  Still 
heavier  applications  gave  consider- 
able decrease.  Actual  harm  results, 
then,  in  any  one  year  from  too  heavy 
applications,  to  say  nothing  of  injury 
to  the  land  when  this  practice  is  fol- 
lowed year  after  year  as  it  is  in  far 
too  many  sections.  Injury  from  water- 
logging need  no  longer  be  argued;  it 
is  admitted  by  all,  especially  when 
alkali  accompanies  the  seepage  water. 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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As  the  war  progresses  and  the 
Federal  Food  Administration  are  able 
to  put  machinery  to  work,  the  prices 
of  wheat,  mill  feed,  and  flours  are 
being  made  more  definite.  It  was  a 
wonderful  big  undertaking  when  the 
government  tried  to  regulate  price  of 
wheat  and  its  products. 

The  price  of  wheat  should  only 
vary  a  few  cents  in  any  part  of  the 
State.  The  price  at  Cache  Junction 
or  at  Price,  Utah,  is  about  the  same 
having  a  common  rate  tb  Chicago, 
which  is  the  basis  of  practically  all 
our  wheat.  The  price  on  which 
nearly  all  our  wheat  is  figured  is 
$2.20  Chicago,  less  a  freight  rate  of 
50  cents  a  cwt.  in  car  lots  or  30c  a 
bushel  or  $1.90  for  No.  1  Hard  Wheat. 
Our  No.  1  Turkey  Red  wheat  has 
brought  this  price  of  $1.90.  Of 
course  the  wheat  that  is  off  the  rail- 
roads will  be  just  that  much  less,  as 
the  freight  will  be  to  the  shipping 
point.  No.  l  soft  wheat  is  2  cents  less 
and  No.  2  o,t'  grade  is  3  cents  less  No. 


Food  for  Thought  In  Feeding  Livestock 


By  Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  U.  A.  C. 


One  of  the  points  in  most  all 
branches  of  the  livestock  business 
where  money  in  most  likely  to  be 
made  or  lost  is  in  the  kind  and  amount 
of  feed  supplied  and  in  the  method  of 
feeding.  In  these  days  of  high  priced 
feeds  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  various  economic  phases 
of  this  question. 

The  kind  of  animal  and  the  object 
,for  which  it  is  being  fed  will  govern 
in  a  large  measure  the  kind  and  the 
amount  of  feed  to  be  used  in  any 
given  case.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  hogs  and  cattle 
for  example,  require  rations  which 
differ  in  kind  as  well  as  in  amount. 
It  is  not  however,  a  matter  of  com- 
mon practice  to  feed  the  average 
farm  "milk  cow  a  ration  differing 
materially  from  that  given  the  horses 
on  the  place.  The  needs  of  the  var- 
ious kinds  of  animals  should  be 
studied  carefully  so  that  rations  which 
will  most  nearly  supply  these  needs 
can  be  fed. 

Another  point  which  is  probably  o,f 
even  greater  importance,  because  it 
is  less  frequently  considered,  is  the 
difference  in  the  requirements  of  a  pro- 
ductive and  an  idle  animal.  Under: 
productive  animals  would  be  classed 
those  which  are  giving  milk  (whether 
it  be  cow,  mare,  ewe,  or  sow),  growing 
a  fetus,  growing  wool,  just  growing, 
fattening,  or  being  worked. 
Each  of  these  objects  of  production 


makes  different  demands  on  the  body 
from  every  other,  and  these  demands 
must  be  met  by  something  in  the 
ration,  for  atter  all,  tne  feed  is  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  animal  products. 
Just  as  these  demands  differ,  so  must 
the  ration  be  changed. 

An  animal  which  is  expected  to  ac- 
complish any  productive  result  in  an 
economical  manner  must  be  consider- 
ed at  hard  work  and  fed  liberally. 
Light  feeding  of  any  heavy  producing 
animal  is  a  source  of  loss  to  the 
owner.  Another  source  of  equal  or 
even  greater  loss  is  the  over  feeding 
of  the  idle  or  light  producing  ones. 
The  appetite  of  the  idle  animal  is  not 
a  reliable  guide  to  the  amount  of  feed 
to  allow.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
idle  horses  standing  at  a  manger  full 
of  alfalfa  hay. 

Feed  liberally  is  a  necessary  slogan 
if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  but  don't 
feed  wastefully  is  equally  important. 
Wasteful  feeding  may  occur  as  men- 
tioned above  in  over  feeding  idle  and 
light  producing  animals.  Another 
source  of  waste  which  is  even  less  ex- 
cusable is  the  feed  which  is  lost  by 
using  poorly  constructed  or  a  poor 
type  of  feed  racks  and  troughs.  A  feed 
rack  to  be  effective  must  permit  ease 
of  feeding  both  to  the  man  and 
animals  and  must  prevent  waste  of 
feed.  More  thought  and  study  on 
such  points  will  eliminate  large  pre- 
ventable losses  in  the  livestock  busi- 
ness. 


3  of  grade  is  6  cento  less,  below  this 
wheat  is  soid  on  sample.  The  greater 
part  of  our  wheat  as  best  I  can  learn 
has  Bold  about  $1.85  a  bushel.  On 
this  basis  if  $1.85  a  bushel  a  govern- 
ment official  gave  out  these  prices 
and  said  that  flour  should  sell  for: 

High  Patent  Flour  $.4.75  a  sack  of 
48  pounds. 

Straight  Grade  Flour  $2.65  a  sack 
of  48  pounds. 

Graham  aloor  $2.55  a  sack  of  48 
pounds. 

Whole  wheat  flour  $2.45  a  sack  of 
48  pounds. 

These  are  maximum  price  at  which 
flour  should  be  retailed  where  wheat 
is  costing  the  miller  $1.85  a  bushel. 

The  miller  is  allowed  to  figure  a 
cost  of  production  and  he  can  only 
add  a  profit  of  25  cents  a  bbl.  or 
12%  cents  on  a  cwt.  on  flour.  Of 
course  the  cost  of  making  flour  will 
vary  but  I  understand  the  above 
prices  allow  for  such  conditions.  Some 
might  be  able  to  sell  at  a  little  less 
on  account  o,f  manufacturing  flour  at 
a  lower  cost. 

The  Food  A-'  ainistration  have 
made  a  scale  of  profits  for  whole  sale 
and  retail  wheat  flour  dealers. 

Wholesale,  gross  maximum  profit 
not  to  exceed  from  50  to  75  cents  a 
barrel. 

Retailers' —  Gross  maximum  profit 
on  original  mill  packages  not  to  ex- 
ceed 80  cents  to  $1.20  a  barrel,  de- 
pending on  uhe  character  of  service 
performed,  on  less  than  original  mill 
packages  not  to  exceed  one  cent  a 
pound. 

Warning  is  given  that  margins 
charged  in  excess  of  these  would  be 
considered  cause  for  investigation. 
At  the  same  time  dealers  are  caution- 
ed against  charging  more  than  pre 
war  profits  on  wheat  flour  and  against 
asking  more  than  a  reasonable  mar- 
gin on  wheat  flour  substitutes. 

In  figuring  the  above  cc.-ts  the  mil- 
lers are  now  compelled  to  make  a 
barrel  of  flour  (198  lbs.)  from  264 
pounds  of  wheat  or  4.24  bushels.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  one  per  cent 
paid  the  government  and  the  wheat 
at  $1.85  a  bushel,  cost  of  grinding, 
cost  of  4  sacks  holding  48  pounds, 
which  is  now  about  23  cents  each. 

In  the  making  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
68  pounds  of  offal,  bran,  shorts  or 
mill  feed  is  obtained  and  this  has 
been  deducted  from  cost  of  making 
flour. 

This  mill  feed  th;  *  the  millers  are 
now  selling  is  really  a  mixture  of 
bran  and  shorts  and  should  be  sold 
for  not  more  than  $1.50  to  $1.65  a 
cwt.  at  retail.  Again  I  suggest  this 
price  is  based  on  the  price  of  wheat 
at  $1.85  a  bushel.  Straight  bran  at 
$1.50  and  shorts  at  not  more  than 
$1.75  a  cwt. 

All  the  mills  are  expected  to  shi:^ 
30  per  cent  of  their  output  to  the 
government  where  the  pre  war  period 
allotment  of  wheat  has  been  ground, 
many  of  the  mills  are  now,  grinnin 
exclusively  for  the  government. 

The  above  prices  were  obtainel  froir. 
government  officials  and  are  the  maxi- 
mum prices  of  flour  and  miA  feeds. 
The  basis  has  been  on  $1.S5  wheat  if 
you  live  off  tne  railroad  and  wheat  is 
selling  at  a  lower  price  flour  and 
feeds  should  be  lower  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 
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Our  Highways  and 

National  Preparedness 


(Continued  from  page  1) 


appurtenances  thereof,  but  the  widen- 
ing Qf  bridges  and  tunnels,  of  huge 
cuts  and  embankments,  and  many 
other  tasks  of  a  stupendous  nature. 
In  consequence,  although  this  war 
might  last  several  more  years,  there 
would  scarcely  be  sufficient  time  to 
materially  increase  the  trackage 
facilities  (both  terminal  and  main 
line)  of  many  of  our  railroad  systems. 
Look  to  Motor  Trucks  and  Highways 
for  Help. 
It  was  a  most  serious  problem,  and 
one  which  commanded  the  quick  in- 
terest of  all  our  transportation  ex- 
perts. In  their  dilemma  they  seized 
upon  the  use  of  motor  trucks  like  a 
drowning  man  snatches  at  a  floating 


from  every  nook  and  cornel'  in  the 
country  are  urging  their  speedy  con- 
struction. The  Manufacturers'  Record 
in  an  editorial  of  December  6th,  1917, 
says:  "Every  move  made  to  lessen 
the  amount  of  highway  work  in  this 
country  is  a  move  against  our  ability 
to  win  the  war "  The  Engineering 
News-Record,  America's  foremost 
engineering  journal,  in  an  editorial 
dated  January  3,  1918,  makes  this 
statement: 

"For  the.  present,  therefore,  road 
construtcion  is  in  a  more  favorable 
position  than  it  was  in  the  spring  of 
1917.  The  agitation  that  held  it  back 
is  past  and  will  not  recur. 

"Moreover,  the  agitation  regarding 


Poor  roads    ost  more  for  maintenance, 
move  vehicles  of  any  kind  on  a  poor  road. 


costs  a  great  deal  more  to 


straw.  Motor  trucks,  they  argued, 
could  be  built  cneaply  and  quickly. 
Already  there  were  a  total  of  400,000 
trucks  of  all  capacities  in  the  United 
States.  By  permitting  motor  trucks 
to  assume  the  burden  of  practically 
all  short  haul  traffic,  the  railroads 
could  most  efficiently  take  care  of  the 
remainder,  and  our  transportation 
problem  would  be  virtually  solved. 
Motor  Trucks  Must  Have  Roads  to 
Run  On. 

But  motor  trucks  require  roads  to 
run  upon;  and  the  better  the  road,  the 
more  efficiently  and  economically  can 
the  motor  trucks  be  operated.  And 
yet  the  construction  of  good  high- 
ways but  a  few  months  ago  was  class- 
ed among  the  "non-essentials." 
Newspapers  Making  Publicity  Cam- 
paign for  Better  Roads  to  Help 
America  Win  the  War. 

In  consequence  this  all  important 
matter  of  good  highways  is  now  being 
regarded  in  an  entirely  different  light. 
Newspapers  and    other  publications 


FIRST  bank  to  be 
founded  between 
the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

FIRST  state  bank  in 
Utah  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Founded  1859. 
Joined  Federal  Reserve  System  1918. 
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highway  work  has  produced  a  very 
beneficial  effect  for  the  future.  For 
all  time  the  place  of  the  highways  in 
the  transportation  system  of  the  coun- 
try is  settled.  This  is  a  real  gain  and 
one  that  those  who  have  the  interests 
of  highway  development  at  heart 
should  not  belittle.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  inveighing  against  "pleasure 
roads"  and  ill  concealed  prejudice  in 
some  quarters  against  motor  transport- 
ation. That  is  definitely  and  finally 
dead.  Highways  are  an  economic 
necessity  for  the  nation.  Sensible 
men  have  known  and  recognized  it  for 
a  long  time.  Now  the  country  at 
large  has  been  forced  to  its 
recognition,  and  insofar  as  that  re- 
cognition has  been  secured,  all  the 
stress  and  strife  that  we  have  passed 
through  during  the  last  year  has  been 
more  than  paid  for." 

Logan  Waller  Page,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, probably  tne  most  able  and  re- 
cognized authority  on  road  matters, 
also  makes  some  very  pronounced 
statements  along  this  line: 

"The  long  naul  is  essentially  a  rail 
proposition.  The  short  haul  by  rea- 
son of  the  phenomenal  motor  truck 
development  of  the  past  few  years  is 
becoming  to  an  increasing  degree  a 
question  of  highway  transport.  This 
is  the  case,  tor  tne  reason  that  the 
expenditure  of  time,  energy  and  money 
in  drayage,  loading  and  unloading  re- 
presents an  economic  loss  greater 
than  the  margin  between  the  cost  of 
actual  transport  by  rail  and  by  high- 
way. Now  that  the  tremendous  strain 
on  our  rail  transportation  system,  due 
to  war  conditions,  has  made  necessary 
the  consideration  of  every  possible 
auxilliary  means  of  transportation,  at- 
tention is  keenly  focused  upon  the 
highways  of  the  nation." 

The  above  1b  a  most  direct  state- 
ment; and  coming  from  our  govern- 
ment's very  last  authority  on  road 
matters,  it  should  bo  accepted  in  all 
seriousness.  In  consequence  the 
watchword  In  tne  future  will  be  not 


alone  "ships  and  more  ships,"  but 
"Efficient  Highways  and  more  efficient 
highways,"  for  it  has  been  shown 
time  and  time  again,  that  they  are 
most  vitally  necessary  in  the  success- 
ful propagation  of  the  war. 

The  price  of  permanent,  mudless 
and  dustless  and  smooth  easy  riding 
highways  is  nothing  more  than  the  de- 
sire. Like  liberty  Bonds  they  will 
not  only  help  win  the  war  but  net  an 
appreciable  return  on  the  money  in- 
vested for  their  construction.  Every 
trunk  line  highway  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  Canadian 
Border  to  the  Rio  Grande  should  and 
will  be  constructed  on  some  hard  sur- 
face and  permanent  material.  Already 
Uncle  Sam  has  appropriated  millions 
with  this  end  in  view.  But  you  and 
your  city  and  your  county  and  your 
state  must  all  "do  your  bit"  in  this 
vast  undertaking  and  permit  no  one 
to  discourage  or  detract  you  from  this 
most  worthy  purpose.  No  other  enter- 
prise within  the  confines  of  the  imagi- 
nation could  so  benefit  all  the  people 
of  this  nation,  so  effectively  conserve 
its  resources,  cut  down  the  high  cost 
of  living,  or  better  prepare  it  for  war, 
than  this  one.  The  price  is  your  de- 
sire. The  need  is  both  your  own  and 
your  country's. 

 o  

CONCRETING  THE  MAIN 

HIGHWAYS    A    SOUND  AND 

ECONOMIC  MEASURE 

"It  is  cheaper  to  build  good  roads 
than  to  pay  mud  tax"  is  a  saying 
which  is  more  typical  of  the  truth 
than  the  one  "It  is  cheaper  to  buy 
than  to  pay  rent."  In  that  connection 
it  is  quite  interesting  to  note  that  the 
farmer  and  others  living  in  the  country 
districts  adhere  too  stringently  and  be- 
lieve in  the  latter  but  are  inclined  to 
ignore  the  former.  The  reverse  is 
generally  true  of  the  city  man.  At 
first  thought  the  reasons  for  this  are 
not  very  apparent.  Probably  it  is  the 
mud,  more  than  anything  else  which 
inspires  the  country  man  to  "pull  up 
stakes"  and  seek  refuge  in  the  city. 
Arriving  there  he  seeks  a  home  on  a 
paved  street,  so  that  the  new  environ- 
ment will  differ  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  old.  While  buying  a  home 
might  be  decidedly  more  economical 
than  renting  one,  he  is  content  to  pay 
the  difference  for  tne  sake  of  living 
where  he  won't  be  obliged  to  wade 
knee-deep  in  the  clay  and  dust  he  just 
left. 

■Paving  a  street  in  the  city  is  a  far 
more  costly  enterprise  and  nets  con- 
continued  on  page  16) 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR  STOCK 
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USE  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 


The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  is  being  adopted 
by  stockmen  all  over  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  so  very  light  in  weight- 
made  of  aluminum.  It  is  non-corrosive 
and  non-poisonous.  There  is  liberal 
space  for  name  and  address  of  owner 
and  number  of  animal.  Attached  in* 
stantly  with  one  operation.  Offers 
perfect  identification.  Wc  own  the 
patent  and  are  sole  manufacturers. 

FOR  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  HOGS 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 


>  ol  1 
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jj    PERFECT  EAR  TAGS,  and  Price  Lbi. 

1  Name    1 

|  Address   (3-16-8)  | 
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LUMBER-POSTS 
SHINGLES 

Write  for  prices 
G.  R.  KIRK  COMPANY 
Box   1138-X,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Alfalfa  Seed 
Sweet  Clover  Seed 

FOR  SALE 
at 

Wholesale  Prices 


-o — 


Write  for  prices  and  state 
quantity  desired. 

Tyng  Warehouse 
&  Storage  Co. 

Box  776    Salt  Lake,  Utah 


Do  You  Want  a  Farm? 

We  still  have  1000  acres  of  excellent  sandy  loam  farm  land 
with  an  abundance  of  water  that  we  will  cut  up  and  sell  to  the 
farmers  in  80  acre  tracts.  "We  have  large  tractor  engines, 
will  plow  the  ground  and  furnish  seed.  Good  school.  Daily 
mail.  Sold  practically  2000  acres  last  year  of  this  tract  of 
land.     Purchasers  all  satisfied. 

Address? 

708  KEARNS  BUILDING,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Planet  Jr  Farm  and 
Garden  Implements  do  more  and  better  work, 
and  last  longer  than  any  other  farm  implements  made.  They 
are  fully  guaranteed.  Over  35  years'  actual  farming  and  manufacturing 
experience  is  put  into  every  Planet  Jr  tool.  They  are  all  made  of  the 
most_durable  materials  for  the  purpose,  and  all  cultivating  parts  are  of 
high-carbon  steel. 

'  'mgli 

A  fine  tool  lor  working  close  to  crops,  especially 


No.  17  Planet  Jr  Single- Wheel  Hoe  js  a  most  handy  and  effective ' 

or  garden 
in  late  work, 


tool  for  garden  cultivation 


New  No.  A    Planet  Jr  Horse-Hoc,  Cultivator  and  Furrower  it  ■  great 
implement  _  for  cultivating  and  hilling  crops  up  to  4  feet  apart.  Compact, 
and  steady-running.    Does  just  the  kind  of  work  you  want. 

Come  and  see  the  different  Planet  Jr  implements  ancT 
jjet  us  explain  their  advantages. 

CONSOLIDATED    WAGON  & 
MACHINE  CO. 
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THE  SUGAR  BEET  AND  ITS  RE- 
LATION TO  GOOD  FARMING 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

standpoint  of  good  farming,  however, 
the  by-products  of  the  industry  are  of 
greater  importance  to  a  sugar  beet 
growing  district  than  is  the  sugar  it- 
self. These  by-products  which  are  of 
chief  value  to  the  livestock  man  are 
the  beet  pulp,  the  molasses,  and  the 
sugar  beet  tops. 

Sugar  Beet  Pulp. 
Sugar  beet  pulp  is  a  highly  valuable 
succulent  feed  used  in  fattening  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  and  has  been  found, 
when  properly  handled,  to  be  '  f  value 
in  milk  production.  Pulp,  when  given 
ample  time  to  go  through  the  siloing 
process,  furnishes  quite  cheaply  a 
large  portion  of  the  bulky  livestock 
ration,  is  succulent,  and,  in  fulfilling 
that  function  in  the  ration,  carries 
with  it  much  of  value  that  the  chemist 
does  not  find  upon  analysis.  It  serves 
one  of  the  fundamental  needs  of  the 
livestock  feeder  by  cheapening  the 
ration  and  increasing  the  net  profits. 
Higher  appreciation  is  had,  year  by 
year,  of  the  value  of  sugar  beet  pulp 
in  animal  feeding  and  unquestionably 
further  use  can  be  made  in  the  many 
fields  of  livestock  husbandry  as  com- 
pared with  the  practice  in  the  past. 
Molasses. 

The  molasses  may  be  utilized  in 
many  ways  in  animal  fe  \  ling.  Alfalfa 
hay,  straw  and  other  roughages,  when 
given  a  molasses  coating  are  rendered 
more  palatable  and  the  molasses  adds 
to  the  carbohydrate  content  of  the 
ration.  Molasses  may  be  fed  with 
concentrates  to  steers  and  other  cat- 
tle and  gives  excellent  returns  in  com- 
parison with  its  cost. 

Beet  Top  Silage. 

Another  highly  valuable  product  of 
the  sugar  beet  growing  industry  is  the 
beet  top.  'iue  writer  has  seen  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  tops  in  various  beet 
growing  districts  handl  d  in  the  usual 
careless  way  and  thereby  a  large 
part  of  the  real  feeding  value  lost. 

In  a  climate  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  a  large  number  of  dry  days 
in  fall,  the  tops  give  excellent  re- 
turns when  piled  up  and  left  for  the 
use  of  cattlj  and  sheep.  The  new 
plan  with  the  beet  top,  however,  is 
one  that  results  in  little  if  any  waste 
and  is  much  more  economical  than  the 
plan  of  past  years  and  results  in  a 
product  that  is  more  highly  relished 
than  as  compared  with  the  raw  tops 
as  they  come  from  the  beet. 

The  Pit  Silo. 
A  trench  is  dug  four  to    five  feet 
deep,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  wide  and 


Oil  Your 
Shoes 

The  government  is  advising 
the  use  of  oil  on  shoes  in  pre- 
ference to  blacking.  Duck- 
Back  Shoe  Oil  preserves  the 
leather,  waterproofs  the  shoes 
and  gives  added  comfort  to 
the  wearer.    When  you  use — 

DUCK-BACK 
Shoe  Oil 

you  help  win  the  war.  The 
boys  "over  there"  need  lots  of 
leather  for  equipment.  Add  a 
few  months  to  the  life  of  your 
shoes  with  Duck-Back  Shoe 
Oil  and  to  your  harnesses  with 
Duck-Back  Harness  Oil. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Go. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


long  enough  to  take  caiv  of  the  en- 
tire crop  of  sugar  beet  tops.  The 
tops  are  hauled  and  spread  in  a  pit  of 
this  kind,  making  a  solid  mass  of  tops, 
or  a  mass  made  up  of  alternate  layers 
of  tops  and  of  straw. 

Beet  Top  Silage  Value. 

This  pit,  therefore,  is  the  silo  and 
its  contents  go  through  a  siloing  pro- 
cess which  results  in  a  highly  palat- 
able feeding  material  tnat  can  be 
utilized  for  both  sheep  and  cattle  with 
but  little  waste.  Tue  beet  growers 
tell  us  that  each  ton  of  beets  has  as 
a  by-product  amounting  to  one-half 
ton  of  tops.  Some  feeders  have  claim- 
ed such  returns  from  the  siloed  tops 
as  to  give  them  a  value  approximate- 
ly one-half  by  weight  as  compared 
with  alfalfa  hay.  If  this  estimate  is 
correct,  it  means  that  the  return  from 
the  sugar  beet  tops  of  a  heavy  crop 
are  almost  equivalent  to  a  full  year's 
crop  on  the  same  acre  of  alfalfa  hay. 
If  it  is  granted  that  it  requires  three 
tons  of  the  tops  to  equal  a  ton  of  hay, 
still  the  showing  is  very  satisfactory 
and  the  relative  value  of  the  by-pro- 
duct as  compared  with  the  main  crop 
is  very  great. 

A  Valuable  Industry. 

Those  interested  in  the  future  of 
Idaho  agriculture,  therefo-e,  feel  that 
the  introduction  of  sugar  beet  cul- 
ture into  Idaho,  extending  over  con- 
siderable areas,  is  a  movement  that 
means  for  good  farming,  better  prob- 
ably than  has  existed  before,  and  that 
in  addition  to  the  direct  value  of  the 
beets,  the  by-proaucts  will,  after  a 
little  experience,  be  held  of  very  very 
great  value.  Ultimately  the  sugar 
beet  industry  will  assist  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  feeding  industry  which 
will  mean  a  larger  interest  in  animal 
husbandry  i„nd  greater  prosperity  to 
the  districts  in  which  this  develop- 
ment takes  place. 

Let  us  welcome  the  sugar  beet, 
therefore,  as  a  bearer  ■  f  the  possibil- 
ity of  ample  sugar  supply  for  the 
allies  and  as  an  agent  of  diversified 
farming  and  of  livestock  feeding  and 
breeding. 


SNOWFALL  IN  UTAH 

DURING  FEBRUARY  1918 
J.  Cecil  Alter,  Meterologist. 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
snowfall  over  the  state  was  below 
normal.  Both  the  January  and  Febru- 
ary reports  show  that  the  greatest 
deficiencies  are  in  the  south  eastern 
counties.  The  opinions  expressed  by 
Co-operative  Observers  and  Forest 
Rangers  over  the  state  are  the  pro- 
spect for  irrigation  water  over  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  watershed  is  above 
the  average;  over  the  Sevier  Lake 
watershed,  average,  and  over'  the 
Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  watershed 
is  below  the  average. 

The  average  snowiall  for  the  state 
during  the  winter  months  for  the  last 
twenty  six  years  is  8.5  inches  for 
December,  10.9  inches  for  January 
and  9.8  inches  for  February.  The 
state  average  for  December  1917  was 
2.4  inches;  for  January  1918  was  19.9 
inches,  and  for  February  1918  was  13.9 
inches.  A  seasonal  excess  for  the 
state  of  5.0  inches.  The  February 
state  average  this  year  was  13.9 
inches  at  co-operr  live  stations  and 
snow  stakes,  and  36.1  in  the  adjacent 
mountains.  The  same  month  last  year 
the  state  average  was  24.6  inches  and 
46.9  inches  respectively  in  the  same 
places.  Over  the  same  regions  two 
years  ago  the  state  average  was  22.3 
inches  and  60.9  inches  respectively. 
.  The  snow  on  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  February  over  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
watershed  averaged  21.2  inches  at  the 
places  of  measurement  and  estimated 
at  an  average  of  45.7  inches  in  the  ad- 
jacent mountains;  for  the  same  time 
last  year  34.9  inches  and  64.8  inches 
respectively.  Over  the  Sevier  Lake 
watershed,  the  snow  averaged  7.2 
inches  at  the  valley  stations  and  snow 
stakes,  with  an  estimated  depth  of 
39.5  inches  in  the  adjacent  mountains; 
for  the  same  time  last  year  the  aver- 
age at  the  same  places  was  9.7  inches 
and  30.8  inches  respectively.  Over 
the  Green  and  Colorado  Rivers  water- 
shed the  average  depth  was  12.3  inches 
at  the  stations  and  estimated  at  21.3 
inches  in  the  adjacent  mountains;  for 
the  same  time  last  year  the  average 
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Moline-Monitor  Double  Disc  Grain  Drill 

Produces  bigger  crops  with  less  seed 


With  a  Moline-Monitor  Double  Disc 
Drill  you  can  produce  bigger  crops  with 
less  seed.  Thousands  of  farmers  are  do- 
ing this  every  year  and  many  of  them  have 
made  enough  money  from  the  seed  saved 
and  the  extra  wheat  produced  to  pay  for 
the  drill  the  first  year. 

Moline-Monitor  Double  Disc  Furrow 
Openers  deposit  the  seed  at  a  uniform 
depth  in  a  wide,  compact  furrow.  Less 
seed  is  required  because  it 
has  plenty  of  room  to  stool 
and  every  seed  germinates, 
grows  and  ripens  uniformly, 
resulting  in  a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter crop.  The  double  discs 
are  long  wearing,  light  in 
draft  and  cannot  be  clogged 
in  mud  or  stalky  ground. 

In  case  you  prefer  a  single 
disc,  shoe  or  hoe  furrow 
opener,  any  of  these  can  be 


MOLINE  LINE 

Corn  Planter*.  Cotton  Plant- 
ers. Cultivator*.  Corn  Hinder*. 
Grain  Binder*.  Grain  Drill** 
Harrow*.  Hay  Loader*.  Hoy 
Rake*.  Lime  Sower*.  Litter*. 
Manure  Spreader*.  Mower*. 
Plow*  (chilled  and  steell  Reap- 
ers. Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractor*.  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles- 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

L  MANUFACTURERS   Q~  QUALITY 


obtained  with  the  Moline-Monitor  Drill. 
All  Moline-Monitor  furrow  openers  are 
interchangeable  and  are  unequaled  for 
good  work  and  light  draft. 

The  Moline-Monitor  fluted  feed  gives 
an  even  discharge  in  any  desired  quantity 
of  any  and  all  kinds  of  seeds  without 
bunching  or  skipping. 

Pipe  frame  made  of  one  piece.  Lighter 
weight  but  stiff cr  and  stronger  than  angle 
iron.  Angle  iron  bed  rail, 
cross  bar  and  steel  spreader 
prevent  all  possibility  of  the 
frame  sagging  or  springing 
backwards. 

Straight  line  of  draft  direct 
from  furrow  openers  to  horses' 
hames  makes  the  Moline- 
Monitor  very  light  indraft. 

See  your  Moline  dealer  or 
write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  33 


MOLINEriLLINOIS 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  1665  I 


COB  CORN 


WE  ARE  IN  THE  MARKET  FOR  BOTH 
WHITE  AND  YELLOW  CORN  ON  THE 
COB.  WRITE  OR  TELEPHONE  US  IF 
YOU  HAVE  ANY  FOR  SALE. 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

SEEDSMEN 

Phone  Wasatch  3535. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Richards  Live  Stock  Farm  to  Lease 

Our  registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hog  business  demands  more  of  our  atten- 
tion, so  we  offer  to  lease  to  the  right  party  280  acres  of  our  improved  and 
cultivated  lands: 

80  acres  of  heavy  growing  alfalfa,  200  acres  excellent  grain  land. 

With  ample  water  right  for  280  acres. 

Horses,  harnesses,  machinery,  implements,  tools,  stables,  living  and 
bunk  houses  and  everything  necessary  are  included. 

You  can't  make  a  mistake.  If  you  want  to  lease,  this  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity.  Our  ads  in  THE  UTAH  FARMER  always  bring  inquiries  so 
if  you  want  to  know  more  about  this  place,  write  now — TODAY — Sure. 

On  Main  Line  Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R.  100  miles  north  of  Ogden. 

RICHARDS  LIVE  STOCK  COMPANY 

Jesse  S.  Richards,  Manager. 
(The  West's  Best  Durocs) 


VIRGINIA 


IDAHO 


was  24.5  inches  at  the  valley  stations 
and  snow  stakes,  and  estimated  at  an 
average  of  46.9  inches  in  the  moun- 
tains. 


One  advantage  in  marrying  an  ugly 
girl  is  that  she  will  hesitate  about 
emptying  an  automatic  in  your  direc- 
tion. 
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UDDER   TROUBLES  IN 

MILCH  COWS 

By  Cliff.  Ackley,  D.  V.  M.,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 
Inflammation  of  the  udder,  known 
generally  among  farmers  as  garget, 
and  called  by  veterinarians  mastitis 
or  mammitis,  is  one  of  the  most  fre- 
quent and  annoying  diseases  with 
which  owners  of  milcn  cows  have  to 
contend. 

Not  only  the  disease  most  painful 
to  the  afflicted  cows,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  milk  them  or  to  apply  treat- 
ment, but  the  disease  is  liable,  unless 
skillfully  and  promptly  treated,  to  re- 
sult in  the  partial  or  total  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  udder. 

Inflammation  of  the  udder  may  be 
caused  by  injuries  or  wounds  to  the 
udder  or  teats  by  distention  of  the 
udder  with  milk,  before  calving  or  ir- 
regular milking),  by  exposure  to  cold 
or  standing  in  a  cold  draft,  or  by 
germ  life  entering  from  the  external 
surface  or  carried  by  the  blood  from 
some  other  part  of  the  body.  In  the 
infectious  form  of  garget  the  most 
common  method  of  transmission  is  by 
the  hands  of  the  milker,  the  disease 
being  frequently  spread  in  this  man- 
ner from  an  infected  cow  to  the  other 
cows  in  the  same  herd. 

Garget  is  first  manifested  by  a  chill, 
which  may  pass  unnoticed,  followed 
by  two  or  three  degrees  of  fever.  The 
affected  portion  of  tne  udder  becomes 
swollen,  hot,  and  sensitive  to  the 
touch;  the  supply  of  milk  Is  diminish- 
ed and  the  character  of  the  milk  may 
change,  becoming  watery  and  mixed 
with  clots  of  blood  or  pus.  Milking 
becomes  difficult,  as  the  cow  resents 
the  resulting  pain. 

Treatment  should  be  started  as 
soon  as  the  condition  is  discovered.  If 
the  cow  is  valuable,  or  if  a  veterinar- 
ian is  readily  available,  it  may  be 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  summon  pro- 
fessional and  experienced  aid. 

With  the  lessening  of  the  milk  se- 
cretion proteids,  pus  germs,  and  waste 
may  find  their  way  into  the  blood 
streams.  A  good  dose  of  physic  will 
aid  in  the  elimination  of  these  pro- 
ducts. For  this  purpose  a  drench  of 
1  pound  of  epsom  salt,  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  warm  water,  is  excellent.  A 
dram  of  powdered  gamboge  and  about 
an  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  mixed 
with  the  salt  before  it  is  dissolved, 
will  aid  its  action.  The  entire  quant- 
ity should  be  given  at  one  dose,  and 
may  be  administered  through  a  dose 
syringe  cr  a  long-necked  bottle.  H 
should  be  given  slowly  and  carefully, 
so  that  the  fluid  is  not  drawn  into  the 
cow's  lungs;  if  the  cow  coughs  or 
chokes,  she  should  have  time  to  re- 
cover her  breath  before  giving  the  re- 
mainder of  the  drench. 

The  affected  udder  should  be  bath- 
ed three  or  four  times  daily  with  hot 
water,  to  which  a  small  amount  of 
table  salt  has  been  added.  The  water 
should  be  used  as  hot  as  possible 
without  scalding  or  burning  the  parts. 
After  thoroughly  drying  the  udder 
with  a  clean,  soft  cloth,  the 
udder  may  be  bathed  with  a 
small  amount  of  a  solution 
composed  of  2  ounces  each  of  the 
fluid  extracts  of  beiladona,  pokeroot, 
and  aconite,  and  4  ounces  of  spirts  of 
camphor.  In  place  of  the  above-men- 
tioned solution  camphorated  ointment 
or  a  weak  iodin  ointment  may  be 
used.  While  gentle  massaging  may 
be  helpful,  extreme  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bruise  the  inflamed  ud- 
der, an  bruises  of  this  kind  nearly  al- 
ways result  in  abscess  formation. 

If  the  milk  is  not  too  thick  or 
■tringy,  It  may  frequently  be  drawn 
from  the  affected  quarters  by  means 
of  a  milking  tube  find  thus  avoid  much 
of  the  irritation  incident  to  milking. 
Those  tubes  may  be ^.purchased  at  most 
drug  stores  at  prices  ranging  from  15 
centH  each  upward.  Tubes  should  be 
Ft  r;ri Mzert  by  boiling  each  time  before 
tothg, 

During  tho  continuance  of  the 
disease  a  light,  laxative  ration  should 


be  fed.    Bran  mashes  are  excellent. 

If  the  swelling  is  excessive,  a  sup- 
porting bandage,  with  holes  cut  for 
the  passage  of  me  teat3,  may  be  car- 
ried over  the  back  of  the  animal. 

Sick  cows  should  be  segregated 
from  the  others  of  the  herd  and  kept 
in  a  warm,  dry,  and  well-ventilated 
place,  free  from  drafts. 

Garget  may  terminate  in  complete 
recovery  or  partial  recovery  with  the 
loss  of  function  of  one  or  more  quar- 
ters, or  may  terminate  in  abscess  for- 
mation or  gangrene,  thus  making  it 
necessary  to  amputate  all  or  part  of 
the  udder  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
the  animal. 

Milk  from  affected  cows  should  not 
be  fed  to  other  animals  or  used  in  any 
other  way. 

The  old  saying  that  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure" 
is  markedly  true  of  mammitis.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  milch  cows  are 
not  tied  where  a  draft  of  cold  air  may 
strike  the  udder.  Stables  should  be 
kept  clean,  well  ventiltted,  well  light- 
ed, and  sanitary.  Loose  pieces  of  bal- 
ing wire,  barbed-wire  fencing,  or 
similar  trash  should  not  be  allowed 
about  the  stable,  yards,  or  pasture. 
Snags  and  sharp  stumps  in  the  pas- 
true  should  be  blunted  or  removed  to 
prevent  injury.  All  these  things  may 
be  some  trouble,  but  any  farmer  who 
has  had  experience  with  garget  will 
admit  that  it  is  trouble  worth  the 
taking. 

 o  

NEED  OF  A  GOOD  DAIRY  SIRE 

It  is  the  desire  of  every  owner  of 
dairy  cows  that  hid  milking  machines 
become  more  productive  and  more 
profitable  each  year,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  do  so  if  intelligent  care  is 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  sire. 
It  is  not  enough  by  any  means  that 
he  be  a  fine  appearing  animal.  The 
cow  that  prodrces  the  largest  quant- 
ity of  butter  fat  is  not  always  the 
handsomest  looKing  one  in  the  herd. 
The  bull,  of  course,  must  be  a  nice 
one  and  be  of  the  accepted  confor- 
mation, but  the  thing  Qf  prime  im- 
portance is  to  know  what  his  ancestry 
has  done.  When  dealing  with  them 
as  individuals  tnis  is  of  much  greater 
importance  in  the  bull  than  in  the 
cow. 

The  cow  shows  the  first  year  what 
she  is  capable  of  doing  and  if  not  up 
to  the  standard  she  can  be  discarded 
and  only  leave  one  calf  tainted  with 
her  blood1,  while  it  requires  at  least 
two  years  to  prove  the  bull  by  his 
fruits  and  if  it  is  then  learned  that 
he  is  not  a  high  class  breeder,  two 
entire  batches  of  future  dairy  cows 
have  inherited  Lis  imperfections. 

The  young  calf  when  born  should 
possess  the  ability  to  become  a  better 
animal  than  its  mother.  In  order  to 
possess  this  ability  the  owner  must 
have  been  acqi.  inted  with  all  the 
weak  points  in  tne  dam  and  used 
such  intelligent  care  in  the  mating  as 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  liabality 
of  their  being  transmitted  to  her 
progeny.  The  only  way  we  can  judge 
what  a  bull  is  capable  of  stamping 
upon  his  offspring  is  to  know  what  is 
back  i,f  him,  ■>-hich  is  known  only  of 
the  pure-bred  registered1  animal. 

It  is  vitally  important  that  the 
parents  of  the  bull  possess  good 
constitutional  vigor,  and  especially  the 
cow.  She  ought  to  be  feminine  in 
appearance  and  well  sexed.  The 
semi-masculine  tendency  with  cows 
must  be  avoidea,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  Is  most  likely  to  crop  out 
in  the  female  progeny  of  the  bull. 
Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  are 
the  heifers  that  possess  that  tendency 
good  producers  1n  the  dairy.  It  is  the 
cropping  out  of  a  very  undesirable 
characteristic,  a  reverting  back  to  the 
characteristics  of  remote  ancestors, 
and  It  must  be  weeded1  out. 

The  dam  of  tne  bull  should  possess 
a  kind  and  submissive  disposition,  for 
several  reasons.  The  sire  inherits  his 
constitutional  vigor  and  disposition 
largely  from    his  mother.     If  these 
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Greatest  thing  out  for  the'  farm 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort 
and  a  joy. 
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THIS  FIVE  ROOM  UP-TO-DATE  SET  OP  LIGHTING 
FIXTURES  WILL  APPEAL  STRONGLY  TO  THE 
ECONOMICAL  BUYER  IN  THESE  THRIFT  SAVINGS 
TIMES.  THE  SET  PACKED  COMPLETE  F.  O.  B.  S.  L.  C 
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FIXTURES  ARE  FINISHED  IN  SATIN  BRASS,  WIRED  AND  READY  FOR 
HANGING.  FIXTURE  NO.  S-100  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  IN  PLACE  OF 
NO.  S-101  IF  DESIRED.  WHEN  ORDERING  BE  SURE  AND  GIVE  CEIL- 
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BETTER  THAN  BEER 


For  entertaining  friends— for  the  family  — with  meals  or 
between  meals— -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 


"hits  the  spot" as  does  BECCO--- the  true,  pure  food  beverage. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  BECCO— order  direct  from 

G.  L.  HKCKKR.  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


WAIT  UNTIL  CONFERENCE  WEEK  TO  BUY 
YOUR  FURNITURE. 

We  can  rffer  you  a  substantial  saving  on  any  furniture  you  may  need. 
We  can  fit  your  needs  from  cellar  to  garret  and  save  you  big  money. 

We  do  not  publish  a  catalogue — 

BUT  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  any  point  in  the  Inter-mountain  country  on  the  K.  R.  The  choice 
furniture  available  will  effect  yon  a  saving  sufficient  to  make  a  shop- 
ping visit  here  worth  your  while. 
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Save  Butter-Fat,  Time  and 
Labor  for  Yourself  and  for 
Uncle  Sam  with  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

CJflVA  ff\V  Butter-fat  right  now  is  Helling'  at  the  hifheat  price  In 
OctVO  1UI    many  yearS)  and  you  can't  afford  to  waste  an  ounce  of  it. 

Yourself 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  half- worn-out  machine,  you 
are  losing  valuable  butter-fat  that  would  soon  pay  for  a  New  De  LavaJ. 

The  De  Laval  is  not  only  a  cream  saver  but  a  time  and  labor  saver, 
and  with  the  present  shortage  of  farm  help  every  farmer  needs  to 
utilize  time  and  labor  saving  machinery  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 


Save  for 


It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  cow  owner  to  save 
butter-fat.      We  are  a  nation  at  war,  and  not  a 
Uncle  Sam   particle  of  fat  should  be  wasted.   When  all  European 
countries  are  encouraging  the  use  of  the  best  cream 
separator,  can  we  do  less? 

"RllV  Vfilir  T)P  Railway  delays  are  so  serious  that  deliveries  can't 
J    iUU  bg  (jeperl(je(j  upon,  and  if  you  aon't  order  your 

Laval  Now  De  Laval  early  there  is  no  telling  when  you  can 
get  it.  Then,  too,  labor  and  material  conditions 
may  compel  higher  prices.  The  sooner  you  get  a  De  Laval  saving  butter- 
fat  and  labor  for  yourself  and  Uncle  Sam,  the  sooner  it  will  pay  for 
itself. 

If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  De  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable 
farmer  to  secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  pay- 
ment plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase and  the  balance  in  several  installments— so 
that  your  De  Laval  will  actually  pay  fof  itself 
while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit 
from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent 
at  once?  If  you  do  not  know  him,  write 
to  the  nearest  office  for  new  catalog  or 
any  desired  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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things  were  kept  in  mind  there  would 
not  be  as  many  constitutionally  weak 

'  and  ugly  bulls  as  there  are  at  the 
present  time,  of  course,  the  family 

I  of  cows  from  which  the  bull  is  select- 
ed should  be  uniformly  good  in  the 
conformation  tnat  makes  up  good 
dairy  cows. 

The  sire  will  transmit  the  character- 
istics of  not  only  his    mother,  but 

:  those  of  tue  females  that  are  near  re- 
latives. An  exceptionall:  great  pro- 
ducing mother,  if  not  closely  and  well 

\  related  to  those  that  are  also  great 
producers,  will  not  be  as    likely  to 

■  transmit  her  good  characteristics  to  a 
large  numoer  of  the  progeny  as  one 
that  is  of  a  family  of  great  producers. 

With  the  motner  of  a  sire  the  shape 
of  the  udder  must  not  be  overlooked. 

;  Whatever  the  shape  and  general 
characteristics  of  her  udder  are  will 
be  the  shape  and  general  character- 
istics of  the  udders  of  many  of  her 

I  granddaughters,  if  her  udder  is  well 
balanced  her  granddaughters  will  be 

.  likely  to  nave  well  balanced  udders. 

:  If  her  udder  is  light  in  front  and 
hangs  down  behind  the  same  may  be 

p  expected  to  appear  with  many  of  her 
granddaughters.    Careful  note  of  the 

Fteats  is  important.    They  should  be 

■  long  and  well  placed  on  the  udder. 

A  pure-bred  bull  is,  of  course,  the 
only  kind  to  use.    xhere  never  was 
a  time  since  cattle    breeding  began 
[  when  there  was  a  good  excuse  for 
any  man  with  a  herd  of  cows  buying 
r  or  using  any  other  kind  than  a  pure- 
l  bred  sire.    And  there  never  has  been 
I  any  good  excuse  for  anyone  selling 
.  a  bull  whose  good  qualities  have  been 
£  demonstrated  by  his  offspring  at  any- 
l  thing  less  than  his  purchase  price. 

Let  us  be  done  with  the  nonsense 
r  of  sending  a  bull  to  the  shambles  as 
soon  as  we  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  value  of  his  get  and  before 
t  it  is  possible  to  understand  anything 
of  the  value  of  his  female  get.  There 
[  has  been  a  vast  sacrifice    of  actual 

■  breeding  merit  tnrough  this  turning 
,  to  the  shambles  o,f  Lulls  before  it  is 

known  what  they  are  really  worth  as 
L  breeders. 

Many  dairymen  believe  they  must 

chance  bulls  every  two  years,  but  how 
Bdo  they  know  whether  they  should  or 

■  not?  If  one  bought  a  bull  in  the 
spring  of  1916  ana  a  cal,f  is  dropped  in 
1916,  which  comes  in  milk  in  1918. 

bow  can  we  know  before  1918  or  1919 
P.whether  the  purchase  made  in  1915 
|  was  a  wise  one  or  not? 

Let  us  apply  to  the  bull  the  test 
of  actual  performance,  the  transmis- 
sion of  desired  qualities  to  his  off- 
spring, and  lower  splendid  animals 
fcwill  be  sacrificed.  It  is  of  much  im- 
&  portance  tnat  the  bull  be  well  fed  and 
gproperly  cared  for.  He  is  used  in 
Mweeding  for  stamina,  size,  and 
I  production,  and  no  poorly  nourished 
ganimal  can  gi^e  good  satisfaction 
talons  these  lines  oi  cairy  improve- 
f  ment.— H.  U.  W. 

o 

THE  FRONT  YARD  OF 

THE  DAIRY  BUSINESS 

By  W.  H.  Underwood. 
Some  people  seem  to  care  but  little 
about  the  appearance  of  their  front 
bard,  some  seem  to     care  nothing 
Bat  all,  while  there  are  some  who  are 
Htery  particular  as  to  how  the  front 
pVard  appears.     The  people  who  be- 
Hong  to  this  latter  class  are  usually 
■particular  about  how.    all     of  their 
property  exposed  to  public  view  ap- 
Bpears.    The  front  yards  is  filled  with 
Shrubbery  and   flowers  rnetnodicallv 
arraneed     When  going  to  town  the 
busrgy  is  washed,  the  horses  are  cur- 
ried and  the  harness  is  blackened. 
The  perform  1  appearance  of  the  family 
Bs  as  good  as  good  clothes  and  other 
■adornments  will  make  it.      In  fact, 
BpTery thing  that  is  exposed  to  public 
R'iew  is  spick  and  span. 

Now  how  about  the  front  yard  of 
,  the  dairy  business?    Just  as  the  pub- 
lic is  impressed  with  the  kind  of  a 
*.home  from  the  appearance    of  the 
.front  yard  so  is  the  consuming  pub- 
He  impressed  with  the  dairy  business 
.  form   the  things   exposed   to  public 
ifcjlew  or  from  the  appearance  of  the 
front  yard  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Last  summer  while  in  town  I  no- 
ticed a  certain  fanner  come  In  with 
•jga  can  of  cream.    He  stopped  at  a 


cream  buyers  place.  The  can  o/ 
cream  was  left  standing  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  cream  can  was  old. 
It  was  dented  and  it  wa3  rusted  In 
spots.  The  can  had  streaks  of  old 
yellow  cream  on  the  outside  of  it. 
Evidently  the  cream  can  had  stood 
in  one  place  and  had  been  skimmed 
into  several  times  and  a  portion  of 
the  cream  from  the  spout  of  the  sep- 
arator had  dropped  on  the  outside 
rather  than  on  the  inside  of  the 
cream  can.  This  particular  can  of 
cream  stood  in  the  sun  and  hundreds 
of  flies  covered  and  swarmed  about 
each  streak  of  this  old  dried  up  cream. 

To  one  side  of  the  sidewalk,  up 
against  the  building,  there  was  a 
stack  of  empty  cans.  Some  had  the 
covers  off,  others  had  them  on.  None 
of  them  were  clean.  The  flies  were 
likewise  numerous,  both  on  the  in- 
side and  on  the  outside  of  the  cans. 
People,  consumers  of  butter,  who 
passed  by  on  the  sidewalk  looked  at 
the  cans,  made  a  face  of  disgust  and 
remarked:    "My,  isn't  that  awful?" 

Similar  conditions  are  often  se,en 
in  express  cars,  on  the  depot  plat- 
form and  in  other  similar  public 
places.  In  other  words,  the  front 
yard  of  the  dairy  industry  is  not  al- 
ways kept  up  as  well  as  it  should  and 
could  be.  Those  pf  us  who  are  vital- 
ly interested  (that  includes  all  cream 
producers)  in  the  dairy  business 
should  make  a  strong  effort  to  keep 
and  spread  a  strong,  healthful  dairy 
sentiment.  In  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  all  dairy  conditions 
in  as  clean,  tidy  and  healthful  condi- 
tion as  possible.  In  other  words,  let 
us  keep  the  front  yard  and  also  the 
back  yard  of  the  dairy  business  in  a 
first-class  condition  at  all  times. 

 ;  O  

COWS  WILL  PAY  DIVIDENDS 

The  man  who  has  a  herd  of  good 
breeding  cows  surely  will  have  a  divi- 
dend-payer in  the  future. 
To  assemble  a  good  herd  of  breeding 
cows  is  by  no  means  a  small  task.  In 
building  up  such  a  herd  there  are  two 
very  important  things  to  consider — 
type  and  uniformity  of  type. 

If  a  breeder  can  get  his  herd  recog- 
nized as  producing  cattle  of  a  certain 
desirable  type  and  then  turns  out  only 
that  type,  he  will  be  able  to  secure 
better  prices  on  the  average  than  if  he 
has  always  a  few  of  many  kinds  to  of- 
fer. A  man  starting  out  to  breed  cat- 
tle must  first  make  up  his  mind  what 
type  he  wants  to  produce,  and  then 
act  accordingly.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  cattle  be  the  best  in 
the  world  to  make  a  breeder  famous. 
He  will  do  well  if  he  succeeds  in  cre- 
ating a  reputation  for  always  having 
in  his  herd  the  real  rent-paying,  thick- 
fleshed  kind  with  size,  substance  and 
quality. 

Uniformity  in  a  herd  is  the  surest 
index  of  the  skill  of  the  breeder.  A 
study  of  the  most,  successful  herds  of 
this  country  will  demonstrate  that  uni- 
formity of  type  and  uniformity  of 
breeding  are  most  desirable  of  the 
highest  and  best  results  are  obtained. 
The  uniform  herd  will  produce  cattle 
more  nearly  of  one  type,  and  for  that 
reason  they  will  look  better,  feed  bet- 
ter, sell  better  and  produce  better. 
The  key  to  success  is  sound  judgment 
to  maintain  a  uniform  type  and  char- 
acter with  judicious  feeding  and  man- 
agement. 

In  building  up  a  herd  the  best  prac- 
tice is  to  purchase  a  selection  of  cows 
or  heifers  from  an  old  established 
breeder  of  good  repute,  whose  herd 
has  been  noted  for  years  as  having 
produced  animals  of  the  best  type  and 
quality. 

It  is  much  better  to  invest  money  in 
a  few  first  class  cows,  say  ten,  than  in 
double  the  number  of  inferior  ones  at 
about  the  same  cost.  Remember  ther'i 
is  a  wrong  and  a  right  kind. 

The  cows  should  carry  plenty  of 
scale  and  strong  constitution  with 
abundant  vitality.  They  should  show 
good  beef  conformation  with  good 
feeding  qualities.  Quality  should  not 
be  overlooked,  but  in  search  for  qual- 
ity, do  not  sacrifice  size  or  select  de- 
licate animals. 

 o  

GRAIN  FOR  SKIMMILK  CALF 

The  practice  of  raising  the  dairy 
calf  on  skim-milk  Is  gaining  a  follow- 


ing and  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as 
entirely  practical,  successful  and 
profitable.  Whole-milk  is  the  natural 
food  for  the  calf  and  should  be  sup- 
plied for  the  first  ten  days,  but  it  is 
too  expensive  for  contii  aed  feeding 
because  the  fat  it  contains'  is  worth 
on  the  average  of  40c  a  pound.  Skim- 
milk  contains  all  of  the  protein  nec- 
essary for  development  of  the  calf's 
body  and  fat  is  the  only  element  lost 
in  skimming.  This  may  be  supplied  in 
a  much  less  expensive  form  by  feed- 
ing grain. 

Calves  will  readily  learn  to  eat 
grain  at  two  weeks  of  age  and  a 
good  ration,  suggest  the  Missouri 
College  of  Agriculture,  is  three  parts 
cracked  corn  or  corn  meal  and  one 
part  wheat  bran.  To  this "  one  part 
oafs  may  be  added  if  desired.  Lin- 
seed meal  or  blood  meal  may  also  be 
added  in  small  quantities,  but  neither 
is  necessary. 

The  grain  should  be  given  in  the 
dry  form  after  the  skimmilk  is  fed. 
The  amount  of  grain  will  be  less  than 
one  pound  per  day  for  the  first  two 
months,  but  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  the  calf  is  taking  two 
pounds  daily  at  six  months  of  age 
when  it  may  be  weaned.  Timothy 
hay  is  preferable  to  start  with  and 
should  be  placed  in  reach  for  the  first 
few  months,  after  which  clover  or  al- 
falfa will  give  better  satisfaction. 
 o  

A  colored  man  who  prided  himself 
on  definitions  was  one  day  asked  for 
a  definition  of  reciprocity  by  a  white 
man.  "'Wall,  sah,"  said  he,  "you  see 
that  chicken  house  ova  dar?  Well, 
de  hens  dey  lays  for  de  white  folks. 
I  lay  for  de  i.ens,  and  de  white  folks 
dey  lays  for  me;  dat's  re-procity." — 
Team  Work. 


Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 

Made  of  steel -and  built  to  last.  Reversible  and  adjustable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  any  kind  of  soil — « 6$ 
or  dry,  hillside  or  level.  No  plnwingr  required  either  for 
new  ditch  or  for  cleaning".  A  big  time  saver. 

10  Days' Trial— Money-Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  list 
of  users  near  you*  Postal  wiii  do. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
1S77  Wexee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 


Lot  us  start 
you  in  a  business 

that  will  make  you  from 
$15  to  $50  a  day  when  farm 
work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  tig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rat* 
of  100  ft.  in  10  houre,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate  — do  experts  needed. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  Is  a  bis  demand  for  wells  ta 
water  stock  and  tor  irrfsa&oa. 
Write  for  free  fTraetrated  circu- 
lars showing1  different  styles 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co, 
Box  Ctarinda,  lows 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  Is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  In 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


Dr.  William  M.  Jardine,  at  one  time  a  citizen  of 
Utah  and  a  graduate  o,f  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  in  19G4  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  He  is  well 
known  in  Utah. 

ft  ft 

G-ood  seed  corn  is  very  scarce.     If  you  grew 
your  own  seed  right  now  is  the  time  to  test  it. 
Buy  the  very  best  quality  you  can    find  from 
neighbor  farmers  if  you  did  not  save  any  seed, 
ft  ft 

Beware  of  the  promoter  who  tells  you  that  as 
soon  as  his  proposition  is  in  working  order  you 
can  make  money  on  your  saving  invested  with 
him.  Use  your  own  money  and  forget  any  get- 
rich-quick  proposition. 

ft  ft 

Now  that  farm  machinery  is  costing  more  money 
why  not  take  better  care  of  it.  A  good  imple- 
ment shed  is  a  money  saver.  It  is  a  waste,  to 
allow  your  mower,  rake,  plow  or  other  tools  to  re- 
main uncovered  all  winter.  If  you  want  to  buy 
more  thrift  stamps,  take  better  care  of  your  farm 
machinery. 


When  the  first  warm  day  comes  start  a  few 
early  vegetables.  They  will  help  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  conserve  other  foods. 

ft  ft 

Many  farmers  have  good  pure-bred  livestock, 
good  seeds,  or  other  farm  products  that  could  be 
sold  at  a  profit  if  their  neighbors  only  knew  it 
was  for  sale.  Often  people  are  looking  for  just 
such  products  and  some  times  send  away  for  them 
when  they  would  have  prefered  to  have  bought 
at  home.  When  you  have  something  good  don't 
be  afraid  to  advertise  it. 

ft  ft 

Watch  the  sows  at  farrowing  time.  It  is  the 
most  critical  season  for  the  swine  herd.  The 
number  of  pigs  that  you  raise  determines  the 
profit  or  loss.  Too  many  little  pigs  die.  How 
you  handle  the  sows  at  farrowing  time  is  very 
important,  the  results  of  several  months  of  labor 
and  care  may  be  lost  by  neglect  at  this  period, 
ft  ft 

A  vegetable  garden  well  planned,  that  will  have 
garden  stuff  maturing  at  different  seasons  will 
be  a  big  help  in  saving  wheat  and  other  grains 
that  can  be  shipped  abroad.  Start  now  with 
some  early  vegetables.  Secure  your  seed  at 
once.  A  little  time  spent  with  the  garden  will 
bring  a  profit  and  a  good  help  to  the  housewife  in 
preparing  the  meals  for  the  family. 

ft  ft 

Local  Farm  Bureaus  will  make  a  greater  suc- 
cess of  their  work  if  they  get  together  in  a  social 
way  once  in  a  while.  All  work  and  no  play  is 
not  the  best  rule  to  follow.  The  Hooper  Farm 
Bureau  are  to  be  commended  for  making  such  a 
success  of  their  annual  social  affair.  Even  at 
these  gatherings  there  is  an  opportunity  to  show 
the  value  of  co-operation  working  together.  Other 
farm  bureaus  can  well  afford  to  have  some  kind 
of  a  social  or  get-together  gathering  once  in  a 
while. 

ft  ft 

Instead  of  buying  worthless  stock  in  some  un- 
known company  some  people  had  better  look  ahead 
and  prepare  to  buy  some  Liberty  Bonds.  Before 
you  invest  in  any  stock,  unless  you  know  its  value, 
ask  your  banker  about  it.  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  stocks  are  offered  for  sale?  Why  are  the 
agents  and  promoters  so  willing  to  share  with  you 
in  making  so  much  money?  If  they  knew,  what 
they  claim  to  be  true,  not  one  dollar  o,f  the  stock 
would  be  offered  for  sale. 

ft  ft 

There  are  many  things  to  vex  and  provoke  the 
farmer  these  days.  Our  troubles  are  small  how- 
ever, when  compared  with  those  of  Europe.  Sup- 
pose our  bread  is  made  of  a  mixture,  should  we 
grumble  when  thousands  are  starving — and  so  we 
might  compare  all  our  troubles.  Some  of  our 
government  officials  may  make  mistakes  but  let 
us  be  helpful,  don't  be  too  critical,  we  have  but 
one  big  task  before  us  and  that  is  to  help  win  the 
war. 


after  all  that  has  been  worked  out,  alcohol  for 
fuel  and  acids  for  munitions  can  be  and  are  made 
from  the  refuse  sirups.  One  acre  of  sugar  beets 
will  make  sugar  to  feed  200  soldiers  at  the  front 
for  a  year. 

"The  return  from  the  crop  itself  will  pay  the 
farmer  in  good  shape.  The  tops  will  fatten  a 
steer  and  tbe  pulp  and  sirup  from  the  factory  will 
feed  another  steer,  so  that  those  who  can  grow 
beets  that  are  convenient  to  a  factory  should  do 
all  that  is  possible  to  grow  them  and  help  the 
war." 

ft  ft 
FARM    LABOR  PROBLEMS 

It  is  our  opinion  that  we  can  solve  our  own 
labor  problems  in  this  state.  We  must  however 
make  every  moment  count,  there  must  be  no  lost 
motion.  Co-operation  and  organization  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  we  succeed.  It  also 
means  that  every  one  must  work.  We  believe 
the  suggestion  of  President  McKay  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau,  a  practical  one,  it  can  only  be 
made  possible  by  the  farmers  getting  together. 
Team  work,  as  they  call  it  in  playing  basket,  foot 
or  baseball,  is  what  we  need.  Knowing  each 
others  needs  and  then  planning  to  help  our 
neighbor.  Some  nonessential  industries  may 
have  to  go  on  part  time  or  even  shut  down  for  a 
time  to  help  at  the  critical  season.  There  is  an 
absolute  need  of  greater  production  for  our  own 
'boys  and  allies.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  busy. 
There  should  be  only  one  business  today  and  that 
is  the  winning  o,f  the  war.  Better  organization, 
better  use  of  labor  saving  machinery  and  closer 
co-operation  of  the  farmers  will  solve  the  labor 
problem  in  Utah. 

ft  ft 

IDOLLARS    PILED    HIGH— WASTING. 

This  is  an  odd  way  to  express  it,  but,  the  piles 
of  manure,  that  will  bring  increased  production, 
means  dollars  if  spread  upon  the  soil.  The  dol- 
lars are  wasting  because  the  manure  is  piled 
high  in  yards  and  corrals,  burning  up,  loosing  its 
value,  and  should  be  spread  upon  the  farms.  It 
is  really  surprising  the  amount  of  manure  that 
has  not  been  hauled  out.  A  careful  survey  will 
show  you  that  in  many  places  the  manure  is 
piled  high  and  in  others  the  corrals,  barn  yards 
and  feeding  lots  are  covered  with  manure  that 
should  be  hauled  out  to  aid  the  soil  produce 
more  food  stuff. 

In  some  communities  they  have  learned  the 
value  of  a  ton  of  manure  and  every  pound  of 
material  that  will  help  fertilize  their  land  is 
hauled  onto  it.  If  some  one  is  producing  man- 
ure and  does  not  have  land  to  put  it  on,  a  neigh- 
bor farmer  will  purchase  it  and  in  this  way  make 
money  by  securing  increased  production. 

Haul  your  piles  of  manure  onto  the  farm  and 
increase  your  dollars.  To  waste  such  valuable 
help  in  increasing  food  products  at  this  time  is 
unpatriotic. 


If  the  farmers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  price 
of  wheat,  or  can  not  sell  their  wheat  to  local 
millers  or  dealers,  they  can  sell  it  direct  to  the 
government  and  secure  the  Grain  Co-operation 
price,  according  to  grade,  less  a  one  per  cent  for 
handling  charge.  The  government  only  buys  in 
car  load  lots  and  where  farmers  have  smaller 
quantities  they  could  join  together  and  make  up 
a  car  load. 

Tho  work  done  in  several  counties  of  Utah  by 
the  County  Agents  In  the  treatment  of  seed  grain 
for  smut  has  proven  so  successful  that  there 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  treating 
seed  grain.  Eliminate  the  smut  from  your  grain 
and  produce  a  larger  crop.  It  pays  to  treat  youf 
seed  before  planting. 

*  M 

More  farmers  will  keep  records  this  year  than 
ever  before.  The  Income  tax  law  Is  In  part 
responsible,  many  however,  are  learning  the 
value  of  keeping  a  record,  learning  the  cost. 
Every  farmer  ought  to  keep  a  record,  know  how 
much  you  pay  out,  how  much  you  received  for 
all  farm  activities. 


KEEP  THE  HIGHWAYS  OPEN 

If  we  will  stop  .for  a  moment  and  consider  the 
seriousness  and  congestion  of  freight  and  all  kind 
of  transportation,  we  will  realize  the  need  of 
keeping  tbe  highways  open.  To  keep  in  proper 
repair,  construct  and  maintain  public  highways 
at  this  time  is  even  more  necessary  than  if  we 
were  not  at  war.  This  statement  could  not  apply 
to  all  roads  but  It  does  to  public  roads  necessary 
for  the  movement  of  farm  products.  Economy 
should  be  the  watch  word,  but  there  is  no  economy 
in  trying  to  maintain  a  poor  road  that  should  be 
made  permanent.  It  Is  a  waste  of  money  to  do 
anything  other  than  construct  some  of  our  public 
highways  of  permanent  material.  We  want  good 
roads  that  will  last  more  than  a  year  or  two. 

SUGAR  BEETS  AS  A  WAR  CROP 

In  a  recent  article,  which  appeared  in  tho  "Re- 
clamation Record,"  I.  D.  O'Donnell,  Supervisor  of 
Irrigation,  says: 

"As  a  war  crop,  sugar  beets  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list.  An  acre  of  sugar  beets  will  go  fur- 
ther toward  feeding  the  men  In  the  trenches,  In 
making  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  dairy  feed,  than 
an  acre  of  any  other  kind  of  crop.     And  then, 


KILL  THE  RATS 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  rats  each  year 
are  destroying  one  billion  dollars  worth  of  food. 
It  would  keep  150,000  farmers  at  work  to  feed 
the  rats  in  the  United  States.  Some  experts 
say  a  rat  will  destroy  $7.50  of  property  annually. 
When  we  awake  to  the  real  menance  that  these 
rats  are  we  will  kill  them.  Like  other  pests  it 
must  be  done  in  a  neighborhood  way.  Every 
one  must  take  part  and  clean  them  out.  Some 
people  will  tell  you  there  are  none  on  their  place 
and  at  the  same  time  will  tell  of  the  loss  and) 
destruction  of  property  that  rats  have  accom- 
plished. The  rats  are  one  of  our  most  danger- 
ous enemies.  They  will  carry  deadly  diseases. 
Have  been  known  to  assail  helpless  infants  and 
kill  them.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  food.  They 
will  rob  cattle,  horses  and  poultry  of  their  food. 
They  are  fond  of  eggs  and  will  destroy  young 
chickens.  Nibbling  at  matches  they  will  cause  a 
fire.  Loss  of  food  and  property  is  great,  why  not 
go  after  them  and  destroy  them.  When  you 
build  think  of  them  and  make  It  rat  proof, 
r.trirt  a  town  campaign  against  them  and  help 
conserve  food  and  property. 
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FARM  LANDS 


WHEAT  LANDS  $3.00  PER  ACRE 
A  Genuine  Opportunity. 

An  enlarged  non-resident  (320  acres) 
homestead  relinquishment,  2%  hours  ride 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Located  on  main 
line  of  railroad  and  in  a  good  growing 
district.  Land  of  excellent  quality  with 
a  good  rainfall. 

Buyer  must  use  his  homestead  right. 
Same  character  of  lands  adjoining  are 
yielding  20  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  A 
real  bargain  to  persons  willing  to  use 
homestead  right  In  connection.  No  bet- 
ter bargain  in  the  state.  Write  for  fur- 
ther particulars. 

J.  W.  PAXMAN 
Nephl  Utah 


Questions  and  Answers 


$12  TO  $25  PER  ACRE  FOR 
WHEAT  LAND 

that  will  produce  30  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre. 

Wheat  farming  with  tractor  is  ex- 
tremely profitable  on  these  low 
priced,  rich,  smooth  lands.-  Sold  on 
easy  terms  at  low  interest. 

For  particulars  write  to 

P.  0.  Box  1162 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Is  given  every  farm  Hating  in  this  office. 
Our  1918  organization  is  equipped  to  get 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  We 
can  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  If  desired.  List  with 
us. 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
323  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  L«k« 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
■one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  it  Is  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
land  can  be  bought  at  (25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.    It  is 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land   with   primary   water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  is  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 
W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
625   Dooly  Building, 
Salt   Lake   City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

AN  IDAHO  RANCH  BARGAIN 

320  acres  near  Corral,  this  ranch  is 
located  on  a  creek,  the  first  ranch 
where  the  valley  opened  up,  it  is  ad- 
Joined  on  three  sides  with  high  hills 
which  are  open  range,  the  valley 
opens  to  the  South  East  and  one  can 
stand  on  this  place  and  see  for  miles 
over  level  land,  it  now  cuts  200  tons 
of  timothy  and  clover  hay,  and  1000 
bushels  of  grain  were  raised  on  the 
place  this  year.  It  is  all  fenced  and 
cross  fenced,  with  a  five  room  house, 
shade  trees,  cellar,  wood  shed,  gran- 
ary, Btables  and  machin.-  shed,  the 
creek  is  fringed  on  either  side  with 
timber  and  willows  which  makes  ex- 
cellent shelter  for  stock  in  winter, 
this  land  is  watered  by  decreed 
water,  and  would  make  an  ideal 
dairy  ranch,  or  for  pure  bred  sheep 
It  would  be  excellent.  Price  eleven 
thousand  dollars  ($11,000)  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ($5000)  cash,  balance  to 
suit  at  seven  ?er  cent. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 

Go  to  Lakevlew,  Oregon  now  and  pur- 
chase an  alfalfa -farm  under  the  Goose 
Lake  Valley  Irrigation  project.  Price 
jSSQ.OO  to  $75.00  per  acre.  $5.00  per  acre 
down  and  the  balance  In  20  annual  pay- 
ments, with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Land 
•to  level,  soil  black  loam,  neighborhood 
gl  well  settled,  free  wood,  posts  and  fine 
outside  grazing  on  the  National  Forest. 
Boll  very  productive.  For  particulars 
call  or  wTlte  E.  J.  O  roe  shock,  Room  53. 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  I^ke  City. 
Utah. 


Cannonville,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  us  through  the 
columns  of  your  paper  the  best  method 
of  destroying  gophers,  they  are  a 
dreadful  pest  in  this  part,  many  of 
the  alfalfa  fields  are  a  compete  net 
work  of  gopher  holes. 

A  Subscriber. 
Answered  by  Chas.  J.  Sorenson,  As- 
sistant Zoologist. 

For  the  control  of  ground  squirrels 
we  recommend  the  use  of  poisoned 
oats  as  follows: 

Oats  (clean  grain),  12  quarts. 
Strychnine   (powdered  alkaloid),  1 
ounce.  ' 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda), 
1  ounce. 
Saccharine,  1  teaspoonful. 
Flour,  3  tablespoonfuls. 

Directions  for  mixing. 
Mix  together  dry,  the  strychnine, 
baking  soda,  saccharine  and  flour. 
Add  a  little  cold  water  and  stir  to  a 
smooth,  creamy  paste.  Pour  this  over 
the  oats  in  a  metal  tub  and  mix 
thoroughly  to  distribute  the  poison 
evenly  over  each  kernel.  Spread  out 
and  dry  bef<  -e  using.  Scatter  the 
poison  grain  (1  teaspoonful  to  a  place) 
along  the  squirrel  trails  or  on  clean 
hard  surfaces  mar,  but  not  inside  of 
the  holes.  Put  out  the  bait  early  in 
the  morning  between  daylight  and 
sunrise. 

Caution:  Keep  all  poisons  and  all 
utensils  used  in  preparing  the  poisons 
out  of  reach  of  children  and  livestock. 
For  the  Destruction  of  Pocket  Gophers. 

Strychnine  (powdered  alcholid),  % 
ounce. 

Saccharine,  1-80  ounce. 

Vegetables,  *  quarts. 

Directions: 

Sugar  beets,  sweet  potatoes,  par- 
snips or  carrots  should  be  cut  about 
one  inch  long  and  one  half  inch 
square,  washed  and  drained.  The 
strychnine  and  saccharine  should  be 
ground  together  in  a  dish  and  then 
slowly  sifted  from  a  pepper  box  over 
the  dampend  baits,  stirring  the  while 
to  destribute  the  posion  evenly.  One 
or  two  baits  are  placed  in  each  of  the 
underground  tunnels  which  are  locat- 
ed by  means  of  a  probe.  The  hole  is 
then  covered  up. 

The  pocket  gophers  are  seldom 
seen,  they  live  almost  entirely  in  their 
under  ground  tunnels  where  they  eat 
the  rots  of  nearly  all  crops.  They  are 
better  known  by  their  mounds  of 
earth  which  are  thrown  out  of  the 
tunnels  and  interfere  especially  with 
mowing  in  alfalfa  fields. 

 o  

Springville,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer. 

Gentlemen: — I  have  a  young  sow, 
about  three  months  ago,  which  has 
graually  been  losing  the  use  of  its 
hind  legs.  She  seems  hungry  and 
eats  well.  Fed  milk  and  green  stuff, 
squash  and  etc.  Some  one  said  per- 
haps milk  did  not  agree  with  it  and 
have  changed  to  bran  and  shorts.  Can 
you  give  me  any  advice? 

Yours  truly, 
H.  M.  Fredenburg. 

Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick. 
Posterior  Paralysis: 

A  good  many  hogs  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  affected  with 
posterior  paralysis.  This  is  some- 
times due  to  damp,  unsanitary  quar- 
ters, to  in-breeding,  and  to  over- 
feeding with  a  highly  nutritious  ration 
Certain  classes  of  hogs  lay  on  flesh 
and  fat  very  rapidly,  the  bones  not 
growing  fast  enough  to  hold  it  up. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  bones  give  way 
and  as  a  result  they  are  not  able  to 
move  round  on  their  hind  legs.  Others, 
again,  may  have  paralvsis,  the  spinal 
cord  being  affected.  Where  one  has 
one  or  two  hogs  of  this  kind,  I  would 
advise  slaughtering  the  same.  Their 
meat  would  be  fit  for  human  food  and' 
thus  be  of  very  little  loss.  Otherwise, 
if  an  animal  of  this  kind  is  kept,  it 
may  go  down  in  flesh  and  finally  not 
be  worth  much.  U  one  wishes  to  treat 
the  condition,  where  it  is  due  to 
paralysis,  the  firing  iron  is  inserted 
along  the  back  at  intervals  of  about 
one  inch  apart  right  down  into  the  tis- 


sues over  the  spinal  cord,  thus  pro- 
ducing a  counter-irritation  and  often 
overcoming  the  trouble  by  stimulating 
the  affected  part. 

 o 

AFFECTION  OF  BONE- 
NAIL  WOUND  IN  FOOT 
Minersville,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

I  have  a  horse  that  is  very  stiff 
either  in  the  shoulders  or  front  legs, 
caused  I  believe  from  hard  pulling. 
At  first  In  the  morning  the  horse  can 
hardly  move  around  very  awkward,  can 
hardly  turn  around,  limps  a  little  with 
the  front  foot  but  after  being  worked 
awhile  limbers  up  and  you  can  hard- 
ly notice  anything  wrong  with  her. 
The  collar  seems  to  fit  good  and  you 
cannot  notice  anything  wrong  with 
the  shoulder,  at  first  I  thought  it  was' 
founder  of  the  feet  but  after  treating 
her  for  founder  I  found  it  did  no  good 
and  have  decided  from  her  actions 
that  the  left  shoulder  is  effected,  she 
shows  it  in  turning.  Will  you  please 
advise  me  by  return  mail  some  remedy 
for  Viis  as  she  is  a  good  animal  and 
I  woiral  like  to  get  her  cured. 

I  also  have  a  horse  that  stepped  on 
a  nail  some  two  months  ago,  i  did  not 
find  this  for  a  day  or  two  and  the  foot 
got  quite  sore,  after  pulling  the  nail 
out  I  let  it  go,  did  not  do  anything 
for  it  but  kept  working  the  horse  for 
a  long  time  and  found  he  got  no  bet- 
ter so  I  began  to  treat  it  with  differ- 
ent things,  finally  had  to  stop  working 
him.  The  nail  went  in  at  the  rear 
end  of  the  frog  to  one  side  a  little, 
the  hoof  now  is  hard,  the  frog  is 
hard,  and  he  can  hardly  touch  his 
foot  to  the  ground,  if  this  is  gravel  it 
ought  to  show  up  soon.  Please  ad- 
vise me  at  your  earliest  convenience 
what  to  do. 

Very  respectfuly  yours, 

A.  L.  Dotson. 
Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick. 

Affection  of  the  Bone: 
Where  an  animal  is  affected  as  you 
describe,  it  is  probable  that  a  ring- 
bone, a  sidebone,  or  navicular  disease 
is  causing  the  trouble.  The  symptoms 
you  describe  are  for  such  conditions. 
I  hardly  think  that  the  affection  is  up 
in  the  shoulder.  Again,  as  you  state, 
it  may  be  due  to  founder  of  the  feet 
(laminitis).  It  will  be  necessary  to 
locate  the  trouble  definitely  and  then 
treat  it  accordingly.  If  any  of  the 
bony  blemishes  above  stated  exist,  a 
good  blister  over  the  affected  parts 
may  help  in  overcoming  it.  However, 
if  the  infection  is  in  some  other  part, 
it  would  have  to  be  treated  according- 
ly. 

Nail  Wound  in  Foot. 

Where  a  nail  has.  penetrated  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  gone  up  into  the  sen- 
sitive structures,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  punctured  wound  and  allow 
free  drainage  to  the  affected  part.  The 
nail  usually  carries  filth  and  germs 
up  into  the  sensitive  structure.  This 
cannot  escape  in  any  way  and  very 
often  causes  s  vere  inflamatiorr.  A 
good  strong  antiseptic  should  be  poured 
into  the  hole  and  a  piece  of  cotton 
put  over  it  so  that  no  dirt  can  get  up 
into  the  affected  part.  This  is  cleaned 
out  daily  and  where  applied  properly 
you  can  overcome  the  trouble  in  a 
short  time. 


clipped  and  a  Iongtitudinal  InclBion 
made  along  the  median  line  of  the 
affected  part.  This  Incision  i»  carried 
right  down  Into  the  affected  tissues- 
even  to  the  ligament  under  which,  in 
most  cases,  germs  and  pus  are  found 
in  abundance.  This  affected  tissue  is 
usually  cut  out  giving  the  part  good 
drainage,  an  antiseptic  consisting  of 
a  2  to  3  per  cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  creolin  is  used  to  clean  thif; 
wound  daily.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  not  allow  new  areas  of  In- 
fection in  tuiH  wound  and  to  allow 
healing  to  take  place  as  rapidly  as 
possible  from  the  bottom.  A  one  Uj 
500  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash 
is  often  used  to  coat  the  wound  on 
the  outside  so  that  healing  will  take 
place  rapidly.  If  this  is  properly  done 
and  carefully  carried  out,  the  condi- 
tion should  be  overcome. 


-o- 


FISTULA 

Bennett,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — I  would  be  pleased  to 
learn  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper  an  affective  treatment  for  a 
fistula  on  a  horse. 

We  have  no  veterinarians  in  this 
part  of  the  state  so  one  has  to  depend 
on  their  own  medical  treatment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Parley  H.  Lambert. 
Fistula: 

Animals  affected  with  fistula  of  the 
withers  or  poll  require  a  very  radical 
treatment  in  order  to  overcome  the 
same.  Especially  is  this  true  where 
they  are  of  long  standing.  The  treat- 
ment we  usually  apply  is  principally 
surgical.  The  affected  part  is 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  water  and 
soap  and  a  good  disinfectant,  the  hair 


STAR  DISC 
HARROWS 

Made  in  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  and  10  ft.  sizes, 
with  16,  18  or  20  in.  discs.  Can  furnitb 
plain,  cut-out  or  plow-cut  discs.  With  or 
without  weight  boxes.  Tandem  Attach- 
ments, Tongue  Trucks,  Third  Lever  At- 
tachments, Transport  Trucks  and  Seeder 
Attachments  furnished  when  ordered. 


The  steel  frame  is  riveted  and  braced  to  the 
tongue  in  three  places,  affording  great  strength. 
Low  hitch,  with  tongue  and  clevis  in  line  of  draft, 
avoiding  neck  weight.  Hard  maple  oil-soaked  bear- 
ings, cheaply  replaced  when  worn  out.  A  simple 
device  locks  scrapers  against  discs,  away  from  discs 
or  in  position  to  be  operated  by  foot  levers.  Each 
gang  operated  by  its  own  lever  and  can  be  set  at 
any  desired  angle.  Heavy  bumpers  relieve  the 
bearings  of  all  end  pressure.  Will  do  efficient 
work  in  dead  or  back  furrows. 

A  third  lever  attachment  can  be  furnished  which 
gives  more  penetrating  power  and  i  wide  range  ol 
adjustments  of  depth.  Highest  quality  slcel  discs, 
carefully  sharpened  and  polished.  Curved  pull 
irons  hold  the  harrow  level  at  ail  angles.  P  &  O 
Disc  Harrows  have  been  made  for  sixty  years  and 
are  standard  the  country  over.  'It's  the  Way  We 
Build  Them." 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CUTLERY 

BRANDED 


Shows  quality  under  every  test. 
STREVELL-PATERSON    HDW.  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

a.  P.  t 


Send  your  orders  for  Butter  Wrap- 
pers today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1918 


MAKE  A  LITTLE  MEAT 

GO  A  LONG  WAY 

Use  Savory  Stews  and  Meat  Pies. 

Do  you  know  how  good  they  are? 
They  may  be  so  varied  that  you  can 
have  a  different  one  every  day  in  the 
week,  and  all  o,f  them  delicious.  It 
needs  only  a  small  piece  of  meat  to 
give  flavor  to  a  hearty  dish. 

Don't  think  that  you  must  eat  a  lot 
of  meat  to  be  strong.  Meat  is  good 
to  help  build  up  the  body,  but  so  are 
many  other  foods. 

In  these  dishes  part  of  your  building 
material  comes  from  the  more  expen- 
sive meat  and  part  from  the  cheaper 
j)eas,  beans,  hominy,  and  barley.  The 
little  meat  with  the  vegetables  and 
cereals  will  give  your  body  what  it 
needs. 

Savory  Stews. 

Try  them.  Iney  can  be  a  whole 
meal  and  a  nutritious  one.  These  re- 
cipes serve  five  people. 

Here  is  an  English  stew  that  is 
especially  good: 

Hot  Pot  of  Mutton  and  Barley. 

1  pound  mutton,  %  cup  pearled  bar- 
ley, 1  tablespoon  salt,  4  potatoes,  3 
onions,  celery  tops  or  other  seasoning 
herbs. 

Cut  the  mutton  in  small  pieces,  and 
brown  with  the  onion  in  fat  cut  from 
meat.  This  will  help  make  the  meat 
tender  and  improves  the  flavor.  Pour 
this  into  a  covered  saucepan.  Add  2 
quarts  water  and  we  barley.  Sim- 
mer for  1%  hours.  Then  add  the 
potatoes  cut  in  quarters,  seasoning 
herbs,  and  seasoning  and  cook  one- 
half  hour  longer. 

Beef  Stew. 

1  pound  beef,  4  potatoes  cut  in 
quarters,  %  peck  peas  or  1  can,  1  cup 
carrots  cut  up  small,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces  and1 
brown  in  the  fat  from  the  meat. 
Simmer  in  2  quarts  of  water  for  1 
hour.  Add  the  peas  and  carrots  and 
cook  for  one-half  hour,  then  add  the 
potatoes.  If  canned  peas  are  used, 
add  them  10  minutes  before  serving. 
Serve  when  potatoes  are  done. 
Different  Stews. 

Here  is  the  way  you  can  change  the 
stews  to  make  them  different  and  to 
suit  the  season: 

1.  The  meat. — This  may  be  any 
kind  and  more  or  less  than  a  pound 
may  be  used.  Use  th«»  cheap  cuts, 
the  flank,  rump,  neck,  or  brisket.  The 
long,  slow  cooking  makes  them  ten- 
der. Game  and  poultry  are  good. 
-  2.  Potatoes  and  barley  may  be 
used  or  barley  alone,  or  rice,  hominy 
or  macaroni. 

3.  Vegetables.  —  Carrots,  turnips, 
onions,  peas,  beans,  cabbage,  toma- 
toes are  good,  canned  or  fresh.  Use 
one  or  more  of  these,  as  you  wish. 

4.  Parsley,  celery  tops,  onion  tops, 
seasoning  herbs,  or  chopped  sweet 
peppers  add  to  the  flavor. 

5.  Many  left-overs  may  be  used — ' 
not  only  meat  and    vegetables,  but 
rice  or  hominy. 

How  To  Cook  The  Stews. 

All  kinds  of  stews  are  cooked  in 
Just  about  the  same  way.  Here  are 
directions  which  will  serve  for  mak- 
ing almost  any  kind. 

Cut  the  meat  in  small  pieces  and 
brown  with  the  onion  in  the  fat  cut 
from  the  meat.  Add  the  salt  and  pep- 
per, seasoning  vegetables  (onion, 
celery  tops,  etc.),  2  quarts  of  water, 
and  the  rice,  or  other  cereal,  If  it  Is 
to  be  used.  Cook  for  an  hour,  then 
add  the  vegetables  except  potatoes. 
Cook  the  stew  for  half  an  hour,  add 
the  potatoes  cut  in  quarters,  cook 
for  another  half  an  hour,  and  serve. 

The  tireless  cooker  may  well  be 
used,  the  meat  and  the  vegetables  be- 
ing put  in  at  the  same  time. 

Left-overs  or  canned  vegetables 
need  only  to  be  heated  through.  Add 
them  15  minutes  betoro  serving. 

Dried  peas  or  beans  should  be  soak- 
ed over  night  and  cooked  for  3  hours 
before  adding  to  the  stew;  or,  better, 
cook  them  over  night  In  a  tireless 
cooker. 


Meat  Pies. 

Another  good  way  to  use  a  little 
meat.  Have  you  ever  used  rice,  corn- 
meal  mush,  or  hominy  for  a  crust.' 
This  is  less  wont  than  a  pastry  crust 
and  saves  wheat. 

4  cups  cooked  corn  meal,  rice,  or 
hominy,  1  onion,  2  cups  tomato,  % 
teaspoon  pepper,  1  tablespoon  fat,  1 
pound  raw  meat  or  left-over  meat  cut 
up  small,  y2  teaspoon  salt. 

Melt  the  fat,  add  the  sliced  onion, 
and  if  raw  meat  is  used,  add  it  and 
stir  until  the  red  color  disappears. 
Add  the  tomato  and  seasoning.  If 
cooked  meat  is  used,  add  it  with  the 
tomato  and  seasoning,  after  the  onion 
"is  browned,  and  heat  through.  Grease 
a  baking  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  the 
cereal,  add  the  meat  and  gravy,  and 
cover  with  the  cereal  dotted  with  fat. 
Bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Shepherd's  Pie. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  meat  pie 
with  a  mashed-potato  crust  browned 
in  the  oven. 

 o  

USES  OF  STALE  BREAD 

Stale  bread  may  be  freshened  by 
cutting  the  loaf  in  slices  and  steaming 
over  hot  water  until  softened.  A  col- 
ander may  be  used,  wrapping  the 
bread  in  a  clean  tea  towel  or  cheese 
cloth.  Do  not  allow  water  to  drip  on 
bread  when  removing  the  cover.  This 
is  a  nice  way  to  warm  up  "light  rolls." 

Large  pieces  of  stale  bread  may  be 
used  in: 

a.  Toast.  Milk  or  cream  toast,  dry 
toast  or  French  fried  bread. 

b.  Croutons  or  bread  sticks  which 
may  be  served  in  soups,  stewed  to- 
matoes, etc. 

c.  Making  dressing  for  meats, 
,fowl,  stuffing  peppers,  etc. 

Stale  bread  may  be  dried  out  and 
put  through  food  chopper  or  rolled 
into  crumbs  on  bread  board.  These 
crumbs  may  be  used  for: 

a.  Escalloped  dishes  as  corn,  to- 
matoes, potatoes,  salmon,  etc.  The 
crumbs  (plain  or  buttered)  may  be 
sprinkled  on  top  of  food  in  casserole. 

b.  Bread  crumbs  may  be  used  for 
breading  croquettes,  mixing  with  ome- 
lets, souffles,  scrambled  eggs,  griddle 
cakes,  etc. 

c.  Bread  crumbs  may  be  used  in 
puddings  such  as  "Brown  Betty"  and 
"Bread  Pudd  as." 

d.  Bread  crumbs  may  be  used  to 
thicken  gravies,  tomato  or  cheese 
sauces,  etc. — Miram  M.  Haynes, 
Colorado  A.  C. 

 o  ■  

WAR  BREAD  IN  SCRIPTURES 
"War  bread"  is  far  from  being  a 
new  measure  to  conserve  food  re- 
sources. The  Children  of  Israel, 
when  they  defended  Jerusalem  against 
siege,  were  advised  by  Ezekiel  to  uti- 
lize every  possible  means  for  supple- 
menting their  wheat  supplies — and 
that  was  more  than  2,400  years  ago. 
A  writer  has  revived  Ezekiel's  recipe 
in  the  following  article: 
A  thirteenth  century  commentator. 
David  Kimcni,  drew  attention  to  the 
verse  In  Ezekiel  which  said,  "Take 
thou  also  urtto  thee  wheat,  and  bar- 
ley, and  beans,  and  lentils,  and  mil- 
let, and  fitches,  and  put  them  in  one 
vessel,  and  make  thee  bread  thereof." 
"The  prophet,"  commented  David 
Klmchi,  "thus  warns  the  disobedient 
children  of  Israel  that,  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  tney  will  no  long- 
er he  able  to  make  their  bread  with 
pure  wheat,  but  they  will  have  to 
mix  with  It  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
vepretablps  with  which  flour  is  not 
made  unless  extreme  need  makes  it 
necessary  to  do  so."  Whatever 
Ezekiel  may  have  meant  by  his  ad- 
vice to  the  Children  of  Israel,  he  fur- 
nished a  rccelpe  for  war  bread  which 
is  pretty  certainly  the  oldost  extant 
In  the  world.  David  Kimchi's  com- 
ment is  700  years  old  and  Ezekiel 
wrote  1700  years  before  Klmchi. — 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

 o  

When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 


Get  the  Bi^  Price 
for  Your  Hay 


'  v-ft 


tm 


DON'T  be  satisfied  with  the  low  or  in-between  price 
for  your  hay.    Get  the  big  price.    The  quality  < 
your  hay  determines  the  price.    There  is  often 
difference  of  from  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  ton  between  choice 
hay  and  hay  that  grades  No.  3.    Make  better  hay — ii 
crease  your  hay  land  profits  by  adopting  the 

JOHNfe-DEERE 

DAIN  SYSTEM 

of  Air  Curing  Hay° 

Hay  made  by  the  Dain  system  cures  better  and  holds  its 
color.  The  leaves  do  not  become  brittle.  There  is  little 
loss  in  handling.  Hay  made  the  Dain  way  keeps  bette 
in  the  mow,  stack  or  bale,  and  is  more  palatable,  more 
digestible  and  has  greater  feeding  value.  Whether  you  sel 
your  hay  or  feed  it,  your  profits  are  increased  when  yoi 
adopt  the  Dain  system  of  making  hay. 

Rake  Your  Hay  With  a  Dain  System  Rak< 


By  following  the  mower  closely 
with  the  Dain  System  Rake  you 
turn  the  hay  while  the  leaves  are 
still  active,  delivering  it  in  medium 
size  windrows  on  clean,  dried-out 
stubble.  Raking  against  the  heads 
places  the  bulk  of  the  leaves  on 
the  inside  (where  they  cannot 
sun-scorch)  and  the  stems  on 


the  outside,  insuring  thorougr 
evaporation  of  moisture.  By 
justing  the  angle  of  the  teeth,  the 
density  of  the  windrow  is  con- 
trolled, allowing  for  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  Hay  cured  by  the 
Dain  system  is  air-cured,  not  sun- 
cured.  The  highest  quality  of  ha> 
is  made  in  this  manner. 


It's  An  Easy  Rake  To  Operate 


You  put  the  machine  in  and  out 
of  gear,  change  the  angle  of  the 
teeth,  raise  and  lower  the  raking 
head  with  levers  that  are  acces- 
sible from  the  seat  of  the  machine. 

The  Dain  System  Rake  has  un- 
usual capacity.  This  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  high  steel  arch,  to- 


gether with  the  inclined  frame 
which  grows  in  height  as  the  wind^ 
row  grows  (an  exclusive  feature) 

The  Dain  System  Rake  is  making 
bigger  hay  profits  for  thousanc 
of  hay  growers.    It  will  do  the 
same  for  you.  Learn  more  about 
this  valuable  tool. 


Write  for  Free  Package  DS-242 

and  you  will  get  "Better  Hay — How  to  Make  and  Market  It,"  which  tells  all  about 

the  varieties  of  hay,  their  value,  how  to  grow  them.    Tells  how  to  cure  hay, 

illustrates  and  describes  a  full 
line  of  labor-saving,  money- 
making  haying  tools.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated. 

Also  the  "Dain  System  Rake" 
booklet,  which  tells  in  detail 
how  the  Dain  System  Rake 
makes  better  hay.  Illustrates 
the  action  of  this  rake,  also 
tells,  about  its  construction 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  operate 
it.  Illustrated  in  four  colors. 
Write  today. 

JOHN  DEERE 

Moline,  III. 
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^Re  Most  Beautiful  Cat  in/bw>rica 

Make  The  Minutes  Count 


In  these  war  days  you  must  realize  that 
it  becomes  a  patriotic  duty  to  own 
a  motor  car. 

The  business  of  the  nation  must  move 
forward  on  high  gear.  There  must 
be  no  "let  ups" — no  wasted  effort 
— no  inefficiency.  Every  true 
American  is  expected  to  quicken  his 
stride  and  make  each  minute  a  pre 
ductive  minute. 

On  the  farm,  especially — where  dis' 
tances  are  great — a  dependable 
motor  car  is  quite  as  necessary  as  the 
telephone.  It  is  the  most  efficient 
form  of  transportation  that  has  ever 
been  developed — and  transportation 
is  the  key  to  our  entire  national 
problem. 


So,  by  all  means,  get  a  motor  car — for 
yourself  and  Uncle  Sam.  Any  car 
is  better  than  a  slow,  plodding, 
horscdrawn  vehicle,  but  common 
sense  will  dictate  the  wisdom  of 
buying  a  good  one  while  you  are 
about  it. 

Take  up  the  matter  in  the  same  careful 
way  that  you  select  agricultural 
machinery.  Look  for  enduring 
quality  rather  than  mere  price.  Buy 
a  manufacturer's  reputation  rather 
than  four  wheels  and  a  painted  body. 

If  you  make  your  selection  on  this  basis, 
we  are  quite  content  to  abide  by 
the  result.  If  you  search  for 
motor  car  quality  you  must  find  the 
Paige. 


PAIGE  DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  248  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 
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SATURDAY,  MARCH  16,  1918 

BUTTER  CAMOUFLAGE 

;  Commercial  devices  for  mixing  milk 
with  butter  to  make  the  latter  "go 
farther"  should  be  regarded  with 
caution  and  used  only  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  sale  of  the  result- 
ing product  as  "butter"'  is  unlawful. 
The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has 
observed  with  regret  the  activity  of 
agents  and  others  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  war  conditions  to  ex- 
ploit butter  "mergers"  as  the  mixing 
[devices  are  called. 

"To  make  a  high-class  butter  hav- 
ing satisfactory  keeping  qualities,"  a 
"dairy  specialist  of  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration points  out,  "good  buttermakers 
remove  the  buttermilk  by  thorough 
washing.  If  the  housewife  mixes  milk 
^i>f  any  kind  with  butter,  except  r,f 
Course  for  cooking  or  immediate  use, 
jshe  is  simply  undoing  what  the 
Skilled  buttermaker  has  taken  pains 
jto  accomplish.  Such  a  product  sc  on 
rbecomes  sour  in  warm  weather  and 
Wastes  the  butter  it  contains." 

Where  the  housewife  wishes  t> 
•'extend"  butter  Dy  incorporating 
milk,  cream  or  other  liquids  with  it, 
waste  may  be  prevented  by  mixing 
Sjust  enough  for  a  day's  requirements, 
^nd  for  such  quantities  a  rotary  egg 
heater  or  even  a  spoon  is  sufficient 
equipment. 

;  Any  mixing  process  is  of  course 
purely  mechanical,  adding  nothing  to 
the  food  value  of  the  ingredients  and 
because  of  the  excess  moisture  con- 
tained in  the  merged  product,  it  is 
officially  known  as  adulterated  but- 
ter. It  may  be  lawfully  used  in  pri- 
vate families,  but  heavy  penalties  are 
attached  to  its  sale  when  offered  as 
"butter." 

i  The  results  of  butter  merging  are 
[largely  psychological.  To  the  eye  the 
process  appears  to  have  converted 
milk  into  butter.  But  war-time 
economy  suggests  that  the  milk  and 
butter  be  consumed  separately  in  the 
usual  manner,  allowing  the  digestive 
System  to  do  its  merging  in  the  natur- 
al way. 

 o  

WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES 

frirst    Cotton 

Second    Paper 

[Third   ~   Leather 

Fifth    Wooden 

Seventh    Woolen 

Tenth    Tin 

Twelfth  Silk  and  Fine  Linen 

Fifteenth    Crystal 

Twentieth    China 

"Twenty-nth    Silver 

Thirtieth    Pearl 

Fortieth    Ruby 

Fiftieth   *   Golden 

Seventy-fiftn    Diamond 

 o  


SALARIES  PAID  IN  ARMY 


Monthly 

Yearly 

General   

$833.33 

$10,000 

Lieutenant  General 

....  750.00 

9,000 

Major  General   

666.67 

8,000 

Brigadier  General  . 

500.00 

6,000 

Colonel   

33,5.33 

4,000 

Lieutenant  Colonel 

291.67 

3,500 

Major   

250.00 

3,000 

Captain   

200.00 

2,400 

First  Lieutenant  .  . 

166.67 

2,000 

Second  Lieutenant 

....  141.67 

1,700 

Sergeant   

38.00 

Corporal   

36.00 

lat  Class  Private 

33.00 

2nd  Class  Private 

30.00 

NOTE — The  last  four  receive  an 
increase  of  20  per  cent  of  the  pay  be- 
fore the  increase  of  June,  1917,  for 
foreign  service,  which  is  equivalent 
|to  about  10  per  cent  of  the  pay  as 
shown  above. 

 o  

TO  PREVENT  CONSTIPATION 
'  Constipation  long  continued  is  no 
trifling  matter.  Free  water  drinking 
'■when  the  stomach  is  empty,  especially 
befort  breakfast,  is  beneficial. 
\  The  best  regulators  of  the  bowels 
are  foods.  Foods  should  possess  suf- 
ficient bulk  to  promote  the  action  of 
the  intestines  and  phould  contain  a 
due  amount  of  laxative  elements. 
Food3  which  are  especially  laxative 
are  prunes,  figs,  most  fruits  (except 
bananas),  fruit  juices,  all  fresh  vege- 
tables, especially  greens  of  all  sorts, 
Wheat-bran,  and  the  whole  grain  cer- 
eals. Oils  and  fats  are  also  laxative, 
but  cannot  oe  used  in  sufficiently 
large  quantities  to  produce  very  laxa- 


tive effects  without  producing  loss  of 
appetite.  Foods  which  have  the  op- 
posite tendency  are  rice,  boiled  milk, 
fine  wheat  flour  bread,  corn  starch, 
white  of  egg.  The  use  of  wheat-bran 
in  cereals,  in  bread,  and  even  in  vege- 
tables is  a  preventive  of  constipa- 
tion. 

 o  

THRIFT  AS  A  BY-PRODUCT 

OF  WAR 

In  an  address  to  the  directors  of 
the  war  savings'  certificates'  cam- 
paign at  Washington  on  Friday  last, 
President  Wilson  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  war  might  inculcate  the  les- 
son of  thrift.  He  said  that  he  sup- 
posed not  (many  fortunate  by-prod- 
ucts could  come  from  a  war,  but  he 
added  that  if  this  country  could  learn 
something  about  saving  out  of  the 
war  it  would  be  worth  the  cost  of  the 
conflict  in  money  and  resources.  We 
have  probably,  the    President  said, 


wasted  more,  several  times  over, 
than  we  are  now  about  to  spend.  We 
have  not  known  that  there  was  any 
limit  to  our  resources;  we  are  now 
finding  out  that  there  may  be  if  we 
are  not  careful.  Continuing,  he  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing things  about  the  loans  recently 
floated  was  the  extraordinary  large 
number  of  persons  who  had  invest- 
ed in  them.  Before  the  loans  were 
made,  the  number  of  investors  in  such 
securities  was  comparatively  small — 
remarkably  small  Mr.  Wilson  said, 
considering  our  population  and  its 
wealth — whereas  now  it  has  swelled 
to  millions,  indeed,  to  almost  one- 
tenth  of  the  population  of  the  country. 
That  was  a  circumstance  which,  he 
observed,  might  have  some  very  fortu- 
nate results. 

He  characterized  as  more  inten- 
sive, and  in  a  sense  more  important 
still,  the  matter  of    converting  the 


small  savings  of  the  country  into  a 
war  asset,  of  preventing  waste  and 
of  managing  some  kind  of  accumu- 
lation from  day  to  day,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  .warm  appreciation  of 
the  number  of  volunteers  of  charac- 
ter and  experience  that  had  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  government  in 
the  campaign  for  the  distribution  of 
war  savings  certificates.  The  poe" 
has  said  through  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  characters,  a  leader  of  his 
country  in  war  time,  that  "there  is 
some  soul  of  goodness  in  things 
evil;"  perhaps  one  of  the  outcome^ 
of  the  terrible  conflict  may  be  teach- 
ing in  a  way  not  to  be  forgotten  of 
the  need  of  a  more  careful  husband- 
ing of  our  resources. 

 o  

Judge:  "Did  you  strike  this  man  in 
an  excess  of  irascibility?'' 

The  Coon  "No,  suh.  I  done  hit 
him  in  de  stunimick." — Tiger. 
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The  Relation  of  Livestock 

Production  to  Soil  Fertility 


To  Buy  FARMS  ToSeU 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor. 


We  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact 
that  when  our  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs 
eat  products,  whatever  thay  may  be, 
the  offal  from  those  animals  contains 
from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
fertility  taken  from  the  soil  in  the 
growth  of  that  feed.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  no  more  inexhaustible  than 
your  money  in  the  bank.  If  your 
bank  account  is  not  replenished  from 
time  to  time,  it  .will  soon  be  in  the 
red.  The  same  thing  is  equally  true 
of  the  soil.  Unless  you  return  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  fertility,  the  land 
will  soon  cease  to  profitably  produce. 
We  should  further  keep  in  mind  that 
a  large  per  cent  of  everything  that  is 
grown  from  the  soil  is  made  up  of  ele- 
ments taken  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those 
elements  which,  make  up  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  substance  of  the  plant 
should  be  placed  in  the  soil  in  order 
to  maintain  its  humus  or  organic  con- 
tent. 

The  soil  is  not  a  dead  thing,  for  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  produce.  A  fertile 
soil  contains  myriads  of  microbes,  or 
living  organisms,  whose  function  it  is 
to  manufacture  plant  food  compounds 
out  of  elements;  and  those  organisms 
cannot  exist  unless  the  soil  contains  a 
sufficient  amount  of  organic  matter. 
IE  we  use  fertility  in  the  form  of  a 
commercial  fertilizer,  it  will  soon 
cease  to  be  very  effective  unless  the 
soil  contains  plenty  of  live  humus;  in 
fact,  the  ability  of  a  commercial  fer- 
tilizer to  produce  is  increased  many- 
fold  by  combining  it  with,  or  having 
in  the  soil,  a  goodly  amount  of  organic 
substance;  and  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective substance  is  barnyard  manure. 

It  is  true  that  we  can  maintain 
humus  by  plowing  under  green  crops, 
but  it  is  far  better  and  more  profitable 
to  feed  roughages  and  secure  the  bene- 
fit from  them  in  tne  growth  of  animals, 
and  put  the  manure  in  the  soil.  By 
so  doing  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  feed, 
three-fourths  of  the  elements  taken 
from  the  soil  in  making  those  feeds, 
or,  in  other  words,  we  get  a  double 
benefit. 

The  loss  of  fertility,  through  care- 
lessness and  a  lack  of  appreciation  of 
its  value,  in  barnyard  manure  is  ap- 
palling. According  to  the  best  avail- 
able statistics,  the  waste  from  this 
source  amounts  annually  to  the  stupen- 
dous sum  of  approximately  $1,315,- 
500.000.00.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
government  that  at  least  one-half  of 
the  fertility  in  manure  from  livestock 
is  wasted.  In  some  farming  sections 
not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
manure  produced  is  used.  Even  in 
some  of  the  most  intensive  dairy  re- 
gions where  cows  are  largely  stall-fed 
and  comparatively  great  care  is  taken 
of  the  manure,  the  loss  is  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  per  cenc. 
THE  SOW  AT  FARROWING  TIME 
(U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 
As  the  time  for  farrowing  ap- 
proaches, the  sow  should  be  watched 
carefully,  in  order  that  assistance  may 
be  given  if  necessary.  The  sow  gener- 
ally becomes  nervous  and  rest- 
less as  parturition  approaches; 
she  makes  a  nest  for  her 
young;  a  swollen  vagina  and 
milk  down  in  the  teats  are  other  vis- 
ible signs.  One  can  be  quite  certain 
that  a  sow  will  farrow  late  in  the 
afternoon  or  the  following  night  when 
milk  is  found  in  the  teats  In  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  feed  at  this  time  should  be 
sloppy  and  limited  In  amount.  Noth- 
ing but  lukewarm  water  should  be 
Klven  the  sow  during  24  hours  previous 
to  farrowing.  If  she  has  already  far- 
rowed a  litter  and  has  been  properly 
fed  and  cared  for  during  pregnancy, 
litilo  difficulty  may  be  expected.  With 
young  sows,  particularly  those  bred 
at  an  immature  age.  there  is  consider- 
able risk  at.  this  time,  not  only  to  the 
pigs  but  to  tne  sow  herself. 
•  There  Is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  bedding  which  should 
be  given  to  the  sow  at  this  time.  An 


active  sow  in  comparatively  thin  con- 
dition can  be  trusted  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  bedding,  but  sows  which 
are  in  high  condition  or  which  are  at 
all  clumsy,  had  better  be  given  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  bedding.  Leaves 
or  short  straw  are  preferred. 

The  farrowing  pen  should  be  dry 
and  well  ventilated,  but  free  from 
drafts.  Provide  the  pen  with  a  guard 
rail  of  two  by  four  planks  with  their 
edges  against  the  sides  of  the  pen 
about  10  inches  above  the  bed.  These 
prevent  the  sow  from  lying  against 
the  partition,  and  lessen  the  danger 
of  injury  to  the  pigs.  The  little  fel- 
lows will  soon  learn  to  creep  under 
the  guard  rail  when  the  sow  lies  down. 

The  management  of  the  sow  during 
farrowing  depends  largely  on  the 
animal  and  on  the  weather  conditions. 
Assistance  should  be  at  hand  if  need- 
ed, but  the  sow  need  not  be  helped  if 
she  is  getting  along  nicely. 
What  to  Do  When  the  Pigs  Arrive. 

When  the  pigs  are  born  during 
warm  weather,  they  are  less  liable  to 
become  chilled  and  will  generally  find 
their  way  to  the  teats  unaided.  In  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  the  pigs  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  chilled,  unless  the 
hog  house  is  heated.  To  remedy  this, 
place  a  few  heated  bricks  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  basket  or  small  box,  covering 
them  with  chaff  or  straw,  and  put  a 
cloth  over  the  top  to  keep  in  the  heat; 
unless  the  sow  objects  too  seriously, 
the  pigs  may  be  rubbed  dry  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  placed  in  the  receptacle 
as  fast  as  they  arrive.  If  any  of  the 
little  pigs  appear  to  be  lifeless  when 
they  are  born,  first  see  that  all  mucus 
is  removed  from  the  nose,  then  give 
the  pig  a  few  gentle  slaps  on  the  side 
with  the  hand.  This  will  start  the  pig 
breathing  if  there  is  any  life  in  the 
body.  Give  it  a  suck  of  the  sow's  milk 
and  place  it  in  the  receptacle,  as  de- 
scribed previously.  The  pigs  will  not 
suffer  if  they  do  not  such  for  a  few 
minutes  after  farrowing. 

Cut  Out  the  Black  Teeth. 

Before  placing  the  pigs  with  the 
sow,  cut  out  the  eight  small  tusklike 
teeth.  There  are  four  of  these  on  each 
jaw  in  the  rear  of  the  mouth.  These 
teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  if  left  in  the 
pig's  mouth  they  will  likely  cause 
tearing  of  the  sow's  udder,  and  the 
little  pigs  cut  one  another's  mouths 
while  fighting  for  a  teat.  These  teeth 
can  be  removed  with  bone  forceps, 
wire  nippers,  or  with  a  knife.  Never 
pull  out  the  teeth.  Always  cut  or 
break  them  off.  After  this  operation 
is  over,  place  the  pigs  with  the  sow, 
care  being  taken  that  each  one  gets 
to  a  teat.  When  the  afterbirth  is  pass- 
ed, it  should  be  removed  from  the  pen 
at  once  and  buried  or  burned.  There 
are  good  reasons  to  believe  that  eating 
the  after-birth  is  often  the  beginning 
of  the  habit  of  eating  pigs. 

As  a  rule,  the  sow  should  have  no 
food  the  first  24  hours  after  farrowing, 
but  should  be  given  a  liberal  drink  of 
warm  water.  If,  however,  she  shows 
signs  of  hunger,  a  thin  slop  of  bran 
and  middlings  may  be  given.  The 
feeding  for  the  first  3  or  4  days  should 
be  light  and  the  time  consumed  in 
getting  the  sow  on  full  feed  should  be 
from  a  week  to  ten  days,  depending  on 
the  size  and  thrift  of  the  litter. 
The  Sow's  Feed. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  feed  the 
sow  properly.  If  she  is  not  being  pro- 
perly fed,  the  little  pigs  will  show  it. 
If  the  pigs  follow  the  sow  around 
much  and  pull  at  her  teats,  it  is  a  good 
sign  that  she  is  not  giving  enough 
milk,  and  more  feed  should  be  given 
to  stimulate  the  milk  flow.  When  a 
sow  Is  overfed,  causing  a  heavy  flow 
of  milk,  scouring  Is  generally  produced 
In  the  pigs.  If  this  happens,  cut  down 
the  sow's  feed  immediately.  Give  the 
sow  15  to  20  grains  of  sulphalo  of  iron 
(copperas)  in  her  slop  morning  and 
evening,  and  if  necessary,  Increase  the 
dose  until  results  have  been  obtained. 
Exercise  Is  Necessary. 

After  the  sow  has  farrowed,  It  is 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


1G0-ACRE  FARM  IN  CACHE  VALLEY. 
The  soil  on  this  farm  is  a  deep, 
dark  sandy  loam.  There  are 
sixty-five  acres  tillable,  with  a 
sixty-acre  water  right.  The  bal- 
ance is  pasture  land.  We  can  sell 
the  cultivated  land  on  this  ranch 
at  $100  per  acre,  the  pasture  land 
for  $10  per  acre,  or,  if  party  does 
not  wish  to  purchase  the  pasture 
land,  we  now  have  a  sale  for  it 
at  $12.50  per  acre.  We  can  sell 
this  farm  at  10  per  cent  down  at 
time  of  purchase  and  ten  years 
on  the  balance  at  7  per  cent  ln- 
tereste.  We  also  have  several 
other  very  fine  farms  in  Cache 
valley  which  we  can  sell  on  the 
above-mentioned  terms.  These 
farms  can  be  had  for  less  than 
what  it  would  cost  to  rent  them, 
or  will  take  some  exchange,  if 
necessary,  as  part  payment. 
There  is  still  some  due  on  the 
water. 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  THE  BEAR 
RIVER  VALLEY,  80  acres  irri- 
gated and  80  acres  dry.  We  can 
divide  this  160  acres  up  to  suit 
the  purchaser.  We  can  either  sell 
the  80  acres  of  watered  land  sep- 
arate, or  we  can  sell  the  80  acres 
of  dry  land  separate,  or  we  can 
sell  40  acres  of  the  irrigated  and 
40  acres  of  the  dry  together.  We 
can  sell  the  160  acres  at  a  cash 
payment  of  $3000  down  and  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
The  purchase  price  for  the  160 
acres  would  be  $10,500.  Water 
can  be  had  for  the  160  acres. 


46  ACRES,  $205  per  acre.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  first-class  farm  that 
will  produce  the  maximum  crop 
at  a  minimum  cost,  we  ask  you 
to  investigate  this  farm.  It  is  one 
mile  southeast  of  Tremonton.  The 
main  canal  passes  right  by  this 
farm.  Lifting  your  headgates, 
you  get  your  water  direct  from 
the  acnal;  you  have  no  laterals 
to  bother  with.  It  has  a  full 
water  right  from  the  Bear  Riverj 
canal.  The  place  was  all  plowed 
last  fall,  with  the  exception  of 
that  planted  to  alfalfa.  It  is  In 
first-class  shape  for  crops  this 
year.  This  has  been  known  for 
a  good  many  years  as  one  of  the  1 
most  productive  farms  in  Box- 
elder  county.  The  improvements 
consist  of  a  nice  five-room  house, 
large  trees  and  lawn  and  .flowers, 
making  the  place  homelike.  About- 
one  acre  of  fruit  that  is  bearing 
well  now.  Good  outbuildings.  The 
property  is  on  the  main  county 
road  and  is  /  accessible  to  good  I 
schools,  churches  and  social  con- 
ditions. The  terms  are  $3000 
down  and  any  reasonable  terms 
on  the  balance.  Three  crops  on* 
this  farm  will  pay  for  the  land. 


IN 


4480- ACRE  RANCH,  divided  as  follows: 
1280  acres  is  irrigated  land,  ample 
water.  The  balance  of  2600  acres 
is  grazing  land,  all  fenced  and 
cross-fenced,  and  is  continguous  to 
the  other  land.  There  are  400 
head  of  white-faced  cattle,  80 
head  of  short  2-year-olds  and  80 
head  of  long  yearlings;  10  head 
of  good  horses,  tractor  engine 
with  plows  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  run  the  ranch.  There 
is  a  large  six-room  house,  barns 
and  other  outbuildings  necessary 
to  run  a  first-class  ranch.  The 
price  of  this  ranch  is  $140,000. 


10  ACRES  FIRST-CLASS  LAND,  located 
one  mile  from  Kaysville,  on  a 
good  road.  The  land  adjoining 
sells  from  $200  to  $250  per  acre. 
We  can  sell  this  land  at  $160  per 
acre,  on  good  terms.  This  Is  a 
bargain  and  will  not  last  long. 


THE     SAME     VICINITY,  immedi- 
ately across  the  road  from  this 
property,   we  have  16  acres  for  I 
sale  at  $190  per  acre.    This  prop-  I 
erty  is  all  plowed    and    under    a  1 
high  state  of    cultivation,  ready 
to  plant  this  year.      Good  terms 
on  this  property. 


184  ACRES  at  $185    per   acre,    on  good- 
terms,  or  will  cut  into  forty-acrej 
tracts  to  suit  the  purchaser — onej 
of  the  best  farms  that  has  ever  I 
been  in  our  office  for  sale.  The 
property  is  situated  at  Thatcher, 
a  little  town  in  the  Bear  River  I 
valley    that    has    good  schools,i 
churches  and    social    conditions.  ; 
The  property  is  right  under  the 
main  canal,  right  near  the  moun- 
tain,  hence   it    is   mountain  loam' 
soil.    The  property    is  perfectly 
level,  has  been  known  as  one  of  I 
the  best  farms  in  Boxelder  county 
for  twenty-five  years.    This  prop-  f 
erty  is  well  improved  from  every ' 
point  of  view — has  some  beautiful 
buildings,  is  well  fenced,  has  five' 
acres    of    orchard    and  one-haltl 
acre  of  small  fruit.    Sixty  acres* 
of  alfalfa.     The   balance   of  the" 
ground  has    beer?   raising    grain, ; 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  This) 
property  is  immediately  adjoining 
the  beet  dump,  and  we  believe 
that  this  farm  will    produce  as? 
much  as  any  farm  of  the  same- 
number  of  acres  in  any  part  of 
this    intermountain    country.  It 
has  a  full  water  right,  good  water 
for  domestic  purposes    and   it  is: 
seldom  that  a  farm  of  this  class' 
is  offered  for  sale. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


EVERBEARING 

ROYAL  SUBERB  STRAWBERRIES 

20  for  $1.00,  50  for  $4.00,  100  for  $3.75,  $25.00  per  1,000. 

ST.  REGIS  RASPBERRIES 

20c  each,  $15.00  per  100. 

DELICIOUS  BLACKBERRIES 

20c  each,  $15.00  per  100. 
Transportation  prepaid. 
Every  plant  guaranteed  to  bear  continuously  this  year. 

E.  E.  CLARK 

Lewiston,  Cache  County,  Utah. 
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best  for  her  to  be  in  the  open  air.  Of 
■parse,  if  the  pigs  are  farrowed  during 
'the  winter  months,  care  will  be  need- 
led, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the 
•pigs  reach  tne  age  of  two  weeks  before 
turning  them  out.  They  can,  however, 
get  considerable  exercise  in  the 
piggery  or  in  the  lot  .with  the  snow, 
and  there  is  often  a  lot  adjoining  a 
barn  that  is  sunny  and  sheltered  from 
the  cold  winds,  where  the  sow  and 
pigs  may  be  turned  for  exercise.  Do 
not  allow  the  pigs  to  run  out  during  a 
cold  rain. 

If  they  do  not  get  exercise,  they  will 
get  fat  and  lazy  and  the  usual  result 
ds  the  "thumps."  Tnis  is  caused  by 
the  fat  getting  so  thick  around  the 
heart  and  lungs  tuat  the  pigs  find  it 
difficult  to  breathe.  The  best  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  avoid  overfeeding 
and  make  the  young  pigs  take  plenty 
of  exercise. 


PROVIDING  LABOR  FOR  FARMS 
BY  MEANS  OF  CO-OPERATION 

p.  D.  McKay,  President  of  State  Farm 
Bureau. 

Whenever  a  farmer  has  a  few  urin- 
ates to  spare  from  his  own  farm,  or 
a  team  which  can  be  used,  he  should 
hire  himself  and  his  team  out  to  his 
neighbor  who  needs  temporary  assist- 
ance. 

FOR  SALE 

Three  new  14-inch  power  lift  John 
Deere  engine  gang  plows.  Can  save 
you  from  *>50  to  $75  on  present  prices 
of  these  kinds  of  plows. 

JESSE  HARRIS 
Layton  Utah 


DUROC  JERSEY  BOARS 
Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
ready  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
Dig  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
or  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
to  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
Virginia  Idaho 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  layers  year  in  and  year  out. 
Shipments  arrive  safe — small  expressage 
jingle  Comb  White  Leghorns  guaran- 
teed. Chicks  shipped  everywhere  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains — always  at  low- 
est prices.  Full  information  on  request. 
Est  it  lished  25  yeari. 

J.  A.  DOSS 
S37  Howard  Street        Petaluma,  Cal. 


Mexican  Pinto 
Seed  Beans 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

The  Kirkham  Co. 

LEHI  UTAH 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  rot  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar,  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


It  Is  a  well  known  fact  that  almost 
every  farmer  has  from  one  to  several 
days  during  tne  month  that  he  and 
his  teams  are  either  totally  idle  or 
are  engaged  at  unimportant  tasks  that 
can  wait.  The  co-operative  labor  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  have  every  farmer 
pledge  himself,  his  men  and  teams  on 
such  days  to  the  service  of  Uncle 
Sam,  by  way  oi  planting  or  harvesting 
crops  on  his  neighbor's  farm,  at  a 
fixed  and  uniform  wage. 

I  believe  that  the  idle  days  on  the 
farms  of  this  state  will  average  at 
least  two  per  month.  To  save  these 
two  days  for  productive  agriculture 
or  to  put  them  to  better  use,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  on  the  25,000  farms 
of  this  state  is  the  equivalent  of  plac- 
ing at  least  3,000  men  on  the  farms. 

This  is  more  than  have  been  taken 
from  the  farms  into  the  federal  ser- 
vice. A  benefit  of  almost  equal  pro- 
portions can  be  obtained  indirectly  by 
the  adoption  of  this  plan.  Last  year 
every  farmer  bid  indirectly  against  his 
neighbor  for  the  little  transcient  labor 
there  was,  and  the  results  were  that 
wages  were  advanced  to  a  ridiculously 
high  level.  Nor  was  this  the  worst 
feature.  With  wages  changing  so  rap- 
idly, especially  during  the  beet  and 
potato  harvesting  time,  men  refused 
to  work  today  preferring  to  wait  for 
the  advance  in  wage  which  they  knew 
tomorrow  would  bring.  Tomorrow 
they  were  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
clock  ticked  away  a  good  portion  of 
the  harvest  season  before  some  made 
up  their  minds  to  work  at  all. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  this  will  all 
be  changed.  Under  this  plan  a  con- 
ference would  decide  upon  the  wages 
that  each  farmer  should  pay  to  his 
neighbor,  which  would  also  be  the 
wage  that  he  received. 

Wages  would  then  become  stand- 
ardized by  common  consent,  and  the 
transient  help  would  know  what  the 
rate  of  pay  was,  and  that  it  was  the 
same  in  every  place  in  the  state. 
There  would  be  no  bidding  against 
each  other,  and  there  would  be  no  ob- 
ject in  transient  help  moving  ,  about 
from  place  to  place — thus  wasting 
valuable  time,  or  in  ^waiting  for 
wages  to  raise. 

(It  is  planned  to  call  a  conference 
of  delegates  from  the  Farm  Bureaus 
to  meet  in  Salt  Lake  City,  some  time 
about  the  first  of  April,  conference 
week,  when  these  ideas  will  be  con- 
sidered and  some  action  taken). 

 o  

A  CHEERFUL  THOUGHT 

Be  cheerful.  Mental  depression 
checks  digestion.  Poor  digestion 
wastes  food.  Wasted  food  helps  the 
enemy.  Cheerfulness  is  conser- 
vation. 


HEAT  FOR  THE  HOTBED 

By  T.  H.  Abell,  Assistant  Horticul- 
turist, Utah  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station. 
The  heat  for  the  hot  bed  is  ordin- 
arily derived  from  fresh  manure  from 
grain-fed  animals,  preferably  horses 
and  mules.  It  should  contain  about 
one-third  its  bulk  o,f  strawy  litter.  The 
fresh  manure  should  be  gathered  and 
piled  under  shelter  in  a  pile  four  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  high  and  as  long 
as  necessary.  It  will  begin  heating  in 
a  day  or  two;  if  it  should  not,  pour  a 
little  hot  water  on  it  to  start  the  fer- 
mentation. After  four  or  five  days, 
fork  the  manure  over  into  another 
pile,  taking  care  to  get  the  outside  of 
the  old  pile  mixed  through  the  center 
of  the  new.  In  a  few  days  more  the 
heat  will  have  become  distributed 
throughout  the  pile  again. 


OUR  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  won  at  the  State  Show, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Dsctmb  16  and  2»nd, 
1917,  3  FlrBtB,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  3 
FourthB  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Silver 
Cup  for  beat  dlBplay,  Whl  *  Fowls 
and  ^65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
for  highest  combined  pcore  of  Cock, 
Cockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  In 
show.    Stock  for  8alo  very  reasonable. 


BATE8  &  SONS 
Guhama  Farm 


Provo 


Utah 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  la  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is   prepared   to  handle  orders  large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for    prices.  . 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsvllle,  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders   of    Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  ulllet  Sheep. 
W.  8.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 

Registered  Holstelns  For  Sale 

A  grandson  of  the  king  of  the 
Pontiacs  coming  four  years  old,  must 
sell  him  so  as  not  to  lnbreed.  He 
weighs  nearly  a  ton,  is  mostly  white 
and  a  dandy.  Also  one  of  his  calves 
out  of  a  good  producing  four  year  old 
cow.  Can  also  spare  two  four  year 
old  cows.  Come,  write,  or  phone  for 
prices  and  discriptions. 

LELAND  STEVENS 
Oakley  Utah 


The  manure  should  now  be  placed1 
in  the  hotbed  pit  in  layers  of  about 
six  inches  and  well  tramped,  especial- 
ly at  the  side  and  corners,  until  it  is 
about  two  feet  deep.  Now  place  on 
the  manure  about  six  inches  of  soil 
consisting  of  one-fourth  sand,  one- 
fourth  rotted  manure,  and  one-half 
good  garden  soil.  Place  tne  sash  on 
the  frame  and  allow  the  manure  to 
heat  a  few  more  days.  Thrust  a 
Fahrenheit  thermometer  through  the 
soil  and  into  the  hot  manure  and  watch 
the  temperature  for  several  days.  It 
will  soon  rise  to  over  100  degrees  F., 
and  then  go  down  again.  When  the 
temperature  has  gone  down  below  90 
degrees  F.  it  is  safe  to  sow  the  seed. 
 o  

Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 


Have  You  Placed  That  Seed  Order 

If  not  send  in  your  order  today. 
VOGELER'S  Purity  Seeds  with  your  assistance 
will  help  win  the  War. 

Vogeler  Seed  Company 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Our  Catalog  is  Free. 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


ORDER  SPRING  PIGS  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  pigs  from 
Utah  prize  winning  bows  and  Klchard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  ons 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  6  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR   R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL    INVESTMENT  CO. 


343  Main  Street 


Salt  Lake  City 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  PampHlet  fre». 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  26  to  40  percent,  grow  from  2M 
to  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  SOU  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheal,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oata  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  GAR 
Wellington  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
March  delivery  $12.00  per  100 
April  delivery  $11.00  per  100 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 

ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 

BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  delievries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Good  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.   H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

MACHINERY   FOR  SALE 

The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  like  John 
Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  Tf 
you  want  to  know  about  the  new 
United  States  cr  need  repairs  for  the 
old  one,  write 

H.   E.  WALKER,  Sales  Manager 
Box  194  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SOY  BEANS 

FOR 

SEED 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND 
MILLING  CO. 

Kearns  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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EFFICIENCY  AND 

CONSERVATION  NECESSARY 

E.  L.  Vincent. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  farm  than  to  have 
every  cow,  every  horse,  every  animal 
of  every  kind  the  very  best  possible. 
Millions  of  tons  of  poor  gun;  have  gone 
to  the  scrap  heap  in  the  last  few 
years.  That  is  the  best  place  for 
larm  stock  that  does  not  toe  the 
mark. 

Any  machine  which  takes  the  place 
of  a  man  and  makes  it  possible  to 
grow  more  and  better  crops  is  a 
worth-while  thing.  We  have  come  to 
a  time  when  we  must  put  our  de- 
pendence, not  in  the  legs  of  a  man, 
but  in  the  zip  of  a  machine.  We  may 
be  supremely  thankful  that  we  have 
the  machinery. 

The  ability  and  the  disposition  to 
turn  every  scrap  of  everything  that 
grows  on  the  farm  to  some  good  ac- 
count is  a  help  to  making  the  world 
better  and  happier.  Somenow  we 
need  to  cultivate  this  power  of  mind 
and  body,  than  which  tnere  is  none 
more  to  be  desired. 

Some  men  are  economical  uy 
nature;  others  have  to  have  it  whip- 
ped into  them  with  the  sharp  lash  of 
adversity.  We  are  living  in  times 
when,  by  hook  or  crook,  we  mu3t 
economize.  And  this  is  the  duty  of 
every  man,  whether  a  millionaire  or 
a  farm  tenant.  How  shall  we  live  up 
to  our  duty  and  privilege  best?  By 
stopping  and  asking  ourselves  very 
often,  "How  can  I  make  the  most  of 
this?" 

It  is  not  good  for  any  man  to  live  on 
the  leavings,  nor  to  make  his  wife  and 
little  ones  do  so;  and  yet,  much  may 
be  saved  by  watching  the  apples  and 
cutting  out  specks  or  rot  and  using 
what  is  good.  Such  fruit  makes  fine 
apple  sauce  and  good  pies.  The  speck- 
ed apples  so  many  times  go  out  to 
the  hogs  and  no  thought  ta'xen  of  the 
part  that  may  be  saved  and  used. 

Speaking  of  cutting  out  the  spots  of 
the  apple  which  have  begun  to  decay 
calls  to  mind  that  the  bits  removed 
may  go  to  the  poultry  yard  and  prove 
a  choice  bit  for  the  biddies.  They 


need  some  fresh  stuff  and  tbe^e  are 
wonderfully  appetizing,  and  help  to 
make  eggs,  too. 

Again,  the  potato  parings  may  be 
worked  in  the  same  way.  Have  a  ket- 
tle on  purpose,  boil  these  paring.s  to- 
gether with  any  s-  -11  potatoes  you 
may  have  mash  tnem  and  see  how  the 
hens  will  take  them,  a  bit  of  milk 
makes  the  dish  more  eppetizing  and 
rich. 

But  it  pays  to  use  just  as  small 
potatoes  as  one  can  these  days.  It  is 
not  so  much  fun  to  peel  them  as  it  is 
the  great  big  ones;  and  yet,  when  one 
thinks  as  he  works,  of  the  price  many 
would  pay  If  they  could  get  even  these 
small  potatoes,  and  how  hungry  they 
get  because  they  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  potatoes,  it  brings  a 
warm  feeling  around  the  heart. 

Down  at  tne  Darn,  too,  we  may 
speed  up  the  dairy  by  feeding  to  tbe 
best  possible  advantage.  Most  al- 
ways there  is  some  fodder  that  is  like- 
ly to  be  wasted.  Every  scrap  of  this 
can  be  turned  to  good  purpose  now. 
All  corn  stalKs,  every  wisp  of  hay, 
every  spoonful  of  grain  must  be  made 
to  do  its  part. 

It  is  a  loss  to  leave  cattle  out  in 
the  cold.  They  have  to  be  fed  more 
to  make  up  for  it.  Cold  takes  hay 
and  graili  ifir  fuel.  The  barn  is  the 
best  place  for  stock  on  a  windy  day. 

The  chips  from  the  wood  yard  and 
all  slivers  may  be  brought  in  and  made 
to  serve  a  purpose  in  the  household 
economy.  Rot  means  waste,  and  waste 
means  want  for  somebody. 

It  is  popular  to  knit  these  days,  but 
what  about  darning  and  sewing  on 
patches?  Can't  afford  to  neglect  this 
art.  Patches  are  all  right,  for  they 
mean  clothes  made  to  last  a  little 
longer.  A  hole  is  a  disgrace,  a  patch 
never. 

 o  

FOOD  PRODUCTION  AND  FER- 
TILIZATION OF  THE  SOIL 

It  has  become  clear  to  all  Amer- 
icans that  it  is  a  matter  of  self  pres- 
ervation to  a  degree  to  produce  as 
large  a  crop  of  wheat  as  possible  this 
season. 

To  insure  we  farmer    in    his  at- 


tempts to  do  this,  the  government 
has  guaranteed  him  a  price  of  two 
dollars  per  bushel  for  next  year's 
crop.  Consequently,  the  farmer  casts 
about  to  find  somebody  who  can  tell 
him  how  to  increase  his  crop.  Some 
of  tne  data  obtained  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  Experiment  Station 
should  prove  of  value  in  this  connec- 
tion. Plots  on  the  experiment  station 
and  on  farms,  as  well,  have  been 
treated  with  fertilizer  to  determine 
what  increase  can  be  obtained,  and 
the  results  justify  us  in  saying  that 
the  question  of  fertilization  should 
have  very  serious  consideration.  Four 
plots  on  the  station  were  treated  with 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  spring  of  1915. 
The  yield  was  increased  seven 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  average  of 
those  plots  not  fertilized  in  this  man- 
ner. Without  further  addition  of 
fertilizer  these  plots  showed  an  in- 
crease of  23  bushels  of  oats  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Four  other  plots  were 
given  nitrate  of  soda  and  showed  an 
increase  of  29  bushels  over  plots 
which  had  not  received  this  treat- 
ment. During  the  present  season, 
those  plots  receiving  nitrate  of  soda 
in  915  were  planted  to  potatoes  and 
yielded  26  bushels  more  than  the 
average  of  other  plots.  Those  plots 
receiving  nitrate  in  1916  gave  an  in- 
crease of  three  bushels  of  oats  due  to 
the  treatment,  and  four  other  plots 
treated  in  1917  gave  an  increase  of 
five  bushels  of  wheat. 

Under  the  government'  plan  of  dis- 
tribution of  fertilizer  authorized  uy 
the  pure  food  bill,  nitrate  of  soda 
will  cost  about  $3  to  $4  per  hundred 
pounds  anu  the  application  of  it  to 
the  land  should  be  about  50  cents  per 
acre.  At  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per 
acre,  it  should  cost  the  farmer  around 
$4.50  per  acre.  If  an  increase  equal 
to  our  lowest  results  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  farmer  can  realize  at 
least  $7.50  gross  profit  per  acre, 
leaving  a  net  profit  of  $3  per  acre 
due  to  the  use  of  the  fertilizer.  The 
increase  of  the  next  two  years  will 
all  be  net  profit.  Would  it  not  be  a 
wise  plan  for  the  Farmers'  Union  to 
take  up  this  matter  and  get  the  gov- 


ernment to  supply  them  with  largel 
amounts  so  they  may  get  It  as  cheap-J 
ly  as  possiuie. 

Correspondence  in  this  matter  willj 
receive  prompt  attention  and  morel 
detail  will  be  given  Li  the  next  issue? 
of  the  News  Letter. — P.  P.  Peterson,! 
Department  of  Soils. 

 o  

SHEEP 
I.  D.  O'Donnell. 

If  it  may  be  said  that  I  am  partial  tojj 
one  kind  of  livestock  on  the  farm,  ll 
hope  I  may  be  accused  of  favoringj 
sheep.  The  sheep  was  one  of  the  firsts 
animals  to  be  brought  into  domesticity! 
by  man  and  *hrough  centuries  has,; 
contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the 
sustenance  and  comfort  of  man.  AM 
solutely  dependent  as  it  is  upon  man 
to  protect  it  in  the  field  and  to  ad- 
minister f->  its  needs  within  the  foldJ 
it  apparently  will  continue  indefinitely 
to  repay  for  this  care  by  supplying  thai 
needs  of  man  which  are  not  supplied 
by  any  other  animal.  It  favors  no  par^ 
ticnlar  race  of  mankind  and  respond* 
to  his  husbandry  in  every  climate.  The] 
oldest  and  most  densely  populated  porj 
tions  of  the  world  find  its  presence  a 
necessity,  and  the  pioneer  building  a 
home  in  a  place  remote  takes  with  himj! 
this  timid  creature. 

If  need  be,  the  sheep  takes  its  living 
from  waste  places  or  from  the  aftera 
math  of  cropped  fields  and  the  places 
where  it  feeds  are  made  fertile.  It 
thrives  as  well  in  the  straw  thatchea 
shelter  as  in  the  most  expensive  foldi 
The  sheep  is  the  domestic  animal  uni-j 
versal,  and  its  good  work  is  not  yefl 
done. 

 o  

Recently  a  man  bought  a  second- 
hand automobile,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  cripple  on  four  wheels  rathe* 
than  a  pleasure  vehicle.  He  was  d©3 
scribing  some  of  the  patient  s  sympjj 
toms  to  a  friend. 

"I  take  it,  then,  that  she  rattles  a 
good  deal  when  you  run  her,"  said  tha 
other  man. 

"Rattles!"  said  the  owner  of  the 
car.  'She  sounds  like  a  skeleton  havS 
ing  a  congestive  chill  on  a  tin  roof!1! 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


s  SOUTH  OMAHA  s  j 

SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD  j 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

i  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

ij  (LIMITED) 
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[INFLUENCE  OF  MOIS- 
TURE   SEED  PRODUCTION 

AND  VITALITY 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

r  But  this  is  only  half  the  story:  the 
[other  half  is  that  acre-yields  may  be 
Increased  materially  by  applying  water 
Bit  just  the  right  time.  If  only  one 
Irrigation  is  to  be  given,  it  is  best 
feiven  when  grain  is  in  the  five-leaf  or 
in  the  early  boot  stages.  Water  ap- 
plied then  gave  40.8  and  39.1  bushels 
-of  wheat,  respectively,  as  opposed  to 
B6.7  bushels  in  the  soft  dough  stage, 
38.2  in  the  blossom  stage,  and  29.7 
bushels  when  applied  after  the  wheat 
pas  planted  but  before  it  came  up. 
»o  water  at  all  gave  a  yield  of  37.3. 
Irrigation,  then  on  top  of  ungermin- 
kted  seed  markedley  decreased  yield. 
Water  appaed  as  late  as  the  dough 
ptage  had  no  effect  on  the  yield.  The 
fcve  years  during  wnich  these  tests 
were  made  seem  to  have  been  favor- 
able for  dry-farm  production.  Coupled 
With  other  tests,  however,  these  ex- 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Pret. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Viee-Pres. 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


Standard   Sewing  Machines 

Sold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machine* 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
,your  wants. 
■  WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
Bcissors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing  machine 

free  upon  request. 
159  So.  State  St.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
do rablo  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc. 
A.  J.  I'LATT,  IHFR. 
BOX  O         STEELING. ILL. 
MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
General  Agents 
aho  Falls,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 
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SAVEMONEYonSPREADERS 


Id  the  lifflitc'.t  draft, 
■  from  hftrhent  quality 
tuctuxorn'  price— Icea 
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periments  show  conclusively  that 
grain  on  deep  loam  soils  in  helped 
most  by  relatively  early  irrigations. 

When  15  inches  of  water  were  ap- 
plied in  three  5-inch  irrigations,  those 
applications  made  at  the  five-leaf,  the 
early  boot,  and  the  blossom  stages 
gave  52.4  bushels  as  compared  to  48.5, 
45.7,  46.7,  and  b?.8  bushels  for  other 
combinations  of  three  5-inch  applica- 
tions. Here  is  a  gain  of  from  4  to  7 
bushels  for  more  timely  irrigations. 
Gains  of  from  9  to  io  per  cent  in  any 
business  except  farming  would  be  re- 
cognized at  once.  A  new  method 
which  would  produce  such  a  saving  or 
such  an  increase  in  production  would 
be  widely  sought  after  even  at  con- 
siderable cost.  Yet,  in  many  cases 
all  the  farmer  has  to  do  is  to  reach  out 
his  hand,  and  the  added  profits  are 
his  for  the  taking. 

Quality  May  Also  Be  Improved 

Although  heavy  applications  of  irri- 
gation water  do  not  materially  in- 
crease the  yieid  of  grain,  they  do 
markedly  increase  the  yield  of  straw. 
Under  light  irrigations  the  weight  of 
the  straw  nearly  equals  that  of  the 
grain,  whereas  under  heavy  irrigation 
there  is  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  straw  as  grain.  Were  straw 
valuable  in  proportion  to  grain,  this 
would  be  an  important  item,  but  such 
is  not  the  case,  and  particularly  when 
grain  is  grown  for  seed.  Straw  uses 
the  mineral  elements  from  the  soil 
and  is  not,  therefore,  so  economical 
as  is  grain  on  account  of  its  value  be- 
ing less.  Heavy  straw  costs  extra 
labor  and  increase  the  difficulty  of 
proper  curing.  Moreover,  rust  is 
much  more  likely  to  occur  in  such 
fields.  Because  light  irrigation  pro- 
duces more  seed  than  stem,  it  is  more 
profitable  to  irrigate  lightly  for  seed 
crops. 

Heavy  irrigations  cause  the  grain 
to  contain  more  moisture  than  do 
small  applications.  This  lessens  the 
quality  of  the  grain  for  both  miller 
and  seedsman.  Milling  wheat  grown 
under  damp  conditions  lack  both  the 
keeping  and  the  ilour-making  qualities 
of  grain  produced  under  drier  and 
hence  under  more  favorable  condi- 
tions. Much  moisture  softens  grain, 
thereby  injuring  the  bread-making 
properties  of  its  flour.  Because  heavy 
irrigation  increases  the  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  kernels,  it  decreases  the 
keeping  quality  o,f  tne  grain,  thereby 
decreasing  the  vitality  of  the  seed. 

Much    Moisture    Injuries  Vitality 

Moisture  injuries  the  vitality  of 
seeds  in  several  ways.  All  seeds  keep 
for  a  longer  time  when  in  a  dry  state, 
because  danger  from  heating  and 
molding  are  less  and  because  it 
passes  into  what  is  called  a  "rest 
period."  This  rest  period  is  merely  a 
sleep  during  which  the  seeds  breathe 
more  slowly,  for  plants  breathe  as 
well  as  do  animals.  When  seeds  are 
moist  and  warm  they  breathe  rapidly 
and  thereby  exhaust  themselves  much 
sooner  than  if  kept  dry.  Moist  seed 
therefore,  even  when  well  kept,  looses 
its  vitality  sooner  than  does  dry  seed. 

Danger  from  heating  and  from 
molding  is  infinitely  greater  when 
seeds  are  moist  tnan  when  dry.  Dry- 
farm  grain  and  grain  produced  with 
moderate  irrigations  and  properly"4 
cured  are  in  no  danger  of  heat  injury 
or  of  mold.  Careful  experiments  by 
Harris  and  Thomas  (utah  Bui.  No. 
130)  show  that  wheat  and  oats  stored 
in  a  barn  were  drier  at  the  time  of 
threshing  than  at  any  time  thereafter 
,for  several  years.  The  grain  gained 
moisture  steadily  from  September  to 
early  spring  and  then  lost  steadily  till 
late  summer  but  never  become  as  dry 
as  when  freshly  threshed.  Large  ele- 
vators at  Cache  Junction,  Utah,  also 
gained  in  weight  from  August 
to  March.  These  results  show  that 
well-cured,  dry  grain  not  only  will  not 
mold  or  heat  in  this  region,  but  will 
actually  take  up  moisture.  On  the 
other  hand  heavily  irrigated  grain  is 
likely  to  be  both  over-moist  and  im- 
properly cured. 

Ordinarily  the  straw  is  ripe  or  near- 
ly so  when  the  grain  is  ready  to  har- 
vest. Under  normal  conditions  it  is 
well  to  cut  just  ahead  of  complete 
maturity  in  order  to  avoid  loss  by 
shattering.  .Comparatively  soft  straw. 


You  May  Not  Have  a  Son  to  Send  to  the  Front 

but  your  neighbors  sons  have  gone;  and  man  power  will  be 
scarce  this  year.     The  Gas  Tractor  will  help  fill  the  gap. 

\V 


E.  B.  12  20  H.  P.  TRACTOR 

will  handle  3-14  inch  mouldboard  bottoms,  or  four  Discs.  A 
24  inch  Thresher  with  Blower  and  Self  Feeder. 

12  Years  Experience  back  of  this  Tractor. 

4  Cylinders. 

3  Speeds  Forward  1  Reverse. 

8  Hyatt  Heavy  Duty  Roller  Bearing. 

All  Transmission  gears  are  cut  steel  and  run  in  a  bath  of  Oil. 
Auto  Type  Steer. 

Spur  Gears  and  Pinions  are  reversible. 

Call  or  write  for  further  information. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Distributors. 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


if  well-shocked,  causes  no  heat  injury 
for  food  material  is  yet  being  moved 
out  of  the  straw  to  the  head.  This 
"after-ripening"  process,  if  it  affects 
at  all,  seems  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  grain  for  both  flour  and  seed. 
But  heavily  irrigated  grain  is  likely  to 
have  such  green  straw  as  to  cause 
heating,  especially  if  it  has  lodged. 
Often  a  slight  heating  takes  place 
which  injures  wheat  for  milling  but 
much  more  markedly  for  seed.  This 
heat  damage  usually  shows  as  a  slight 
browning  on  the  germ  end  of  the 
grain,  and  is  called  •'bin-burning"  but 
is  really  heat  damage,  which  took 
place  in  the  shock  or  stack. 

Heavily  irrrigated  land  often  bears 
much  sweet  clover,  wild  lettuce,  mus- 
tard, or  ouier  succulent  weeds  mixed 
with  the  seed  crops  whether  they  are 
grain,  alfalfa,  or  clover.  These  weeds 
are  usually  green  at  harvest  time,  and, 
on  that  account,  cause  difficulty  in 
curing.  Long,  heaw  weeds  are  bur- 
densome on  both  man  and  machine; 
they  leave  seeds  that  contaminate  the 
grain  or  alfalfa  seed.  •  Worse  .  than 
either  of  these  troubles,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  they  cause  heating  in 
the  shock  or  stack.  Heating  of  this 
sort  is  deadly  because,  in  addition  to 
the  excessive  moisture,  odors  and 
stains  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
seed.  These  notably  injure  the  vital- 
ity of  the  seed  and  in  the  case  of 
wheat  and  oats  decrease  their  selling 
value  by  discoloring  them. 

This  loss  is  much  more  serious  than 
ordinarily  suspecteu.  During  the  six 
months  from  July  1  to  December  31, 
1917,  the  Utah-Idaho  Grain  Standards 
Office  found  35.8  per  cent  of  all  hard 
winter  wheat  to  be  graded  down  on  ac- 
count of  "heat  damage,"  and  this,  too, 
in  regions  having  climate  so  dry  as  to 
necessitate  no  injury  whatever. 
Summary 

Grain  production  may  be  increased 
materially  oy  spreading  irrigation 
water  over  more  land  and  by  applying 
it  during  the  early  stages  of  growth. 
Heavy  applications  decrease  the  pro- 
portion of  grain  to  straw  and  also  in- 
jure the  milling,  the  keeping,  and  the 
germinating  qualities  of  the  seed  by 
increasing  the  moisture  content  of 
the  kernels. 

Vitality  of  seed  is  injured  by  ex- 
cessive moisture  because  this  hastens 
breathing  and  increases  the  risk  of 
heat  damage  and  of  mold.  Curing  is 
also  made  more  difficult  because  of 
green  straw  and  succulent  weeds. 
Weeds  are  especially  detrimental,  not 
only  because  they  require  extra  labor 
and  contaminate  the  seed  crops,  but 


DoLLAk^W  I 


Automobile!) 

Tractor  IS 
School  :~HS 


Men  Mechanically  Inclined, 
Your  Services  Are  Needed. 

MEVER  before  has  the  demand 

for  Automobile,  Tractor,  Trrck  and 
Aeroplane  motor  Mechanics  been  so  gTeat. 
Your  service  is  needed  in  the  Army,  driving  and 
repairing  Tracks  and  Ambulances;  in  the  Aero- 
plane section  repairing  motors;  on  our  farms 
osing  Tractors;  besides,  remember  that  this 
country  has  4,000,000  Automobiles.  Thousands 
of  mechanics  who  formerly  took  care  of  them 
are  in  the  Government  service.  Somebody 
must  take  their  places.  Itisup  to  you  to  take 
the  places  in  the  garage,  etc..  of  the  men  that 
must  go.  Realizing  these  conditions  I  have 
made  preparation  to  train  men  to  fill  these  im- 
portant positions.  The  demand  for  men  is  here. 
I  am  ready  to  train  them.  If  you  are  in  the  draft 
come  here  and  be  trained  so  that  you  can  give 
a  special  service  to  your  Country. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
I  have  written  a  catalogue  that  shows  putnres 
of  all  departments  and  describes  my  school  I 
want  you  to  have  it.  It  will  tell  you  how  I  teach 
the  Automobile,  Tractor  business;  open  your 
eyes  to  the  opportunities  for  splendid  positions 
at  good  money.  This  Country  must  have  trained 
Mechanics.  Take  advantage  of  present  condi- 
tions, write  for  my  free  catalogue; 
it's  a  trip  through  the  greatest  school 
in  the  world.  Today  is  the  day  of 
oppportunities.  grasp  them. 
E.  J.  SWEENEY,  Pres., 

Sweeney  Automobile  & 
Tractor  School, 

508  tin, on  Station  Plaza,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  bijy  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  jrood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  cf  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  SSr 

Dives  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Tukes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stcrcd  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
:tc,bctter  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  itand  doaday's hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  30 
combina- 
tions. »«0 
to  $3(100. 
Write  tat 
bccJslet. 

Batemau  MTgCo.,  Box  83  CjGrenloch,  N.J. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

because  they  render  "heat  damage" 
extremely  probable. 

More  seed  of  better  quality  will  bo 
produced  under  clean  farming  when 
only  small  quantities  of  irrigation 
water  are  ured. 
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CONCRETING  THE  MAIN 

HIGH  Vv  AYS   A    SOUND  AND 

ECONOMIC  MEASURE 

Continued  from  page  4) 
siderably  less  returns  to  those  paying 
the  bills  thau  paving  an  important 
country  highway.  City  streets  are 
paved  more  for  esthetic  than  for 
economic  reasons,  for  the  majority  of 
of  property  owners  use  the  sidewalks 
and  the  street  cars  far  more  than  the 
street  pavements.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  one  considers  that*  the  country 
highway  is  generalh  the  only  means 
of  transportation  which  the  farmer 
possesses,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  so  much  paving  is  to  be 
found  in  the  city  and  so  little  in  the 
country. 

Being  unable  to  understand  this 
fact  becomes  still  more  difficult  after 
one  has  analyzed  the  actual  costs  of 
paving  in  both  places  and  has  com- 
pared the  results.  A  few  calculations 
will  show  this  very  plainly: 
1st.  City  Pavement. 

Assume  a  lot  300  feet  deep  facing  a 
street  75  feet  widg  between  gutters, 
and  upon  which  there  is  a  double 
track  trolley  line.  Since  the  trolley 
line  must  pave  its  own  right  of  way, 
which  is  generally  21  feet  wide,  there 
would  be  left  a  strip  54  feet  in  width, 
the  paving  of  equal  portions  of  which 


ways  is  by  a  bond  issue.  For  instance, 
say  it  was  desired  to  pay  off  the  above 
debt  of  $3.30  in  a  period  Qf  20  years, 
by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
annuity  plan.  Basing  our  calculations 
on  an  interest  rate  of  5  per  cent,  and 
including  a  sufficient  amount  with 
which  to  maintain  the  new  highway, 
we  find  that  an  annual  payment  of  30 
cents  per  acre  is  required. 
Concrete    Road    Will    Cost    11  Cents 

More  Per  Acre  Than  The  Unim- 
proved Highway. 

But  the  old  unimproved  highway 
costs  something  to  maintain  and 
sprinkle.  Where  traffic  conditions 
are  at  all  heavy,  $1000  per  mile  per 
year  is  not  an  excessive  amount  for 
keeping  the  road  in  passable  condi- 
tion. $1000  per  mile  per  year  would 
be,  in  this  particular  case,  the  equiva- 
lent of  19  cents  per  acre  per  year.  In 
consequence  the  concrete  road  will 
cost  you  just  11  cents  over  and  above 
what  the  old  road  cost.  It  is  worth 
it?    Let  us  see. 

Saving  in  Cost  of  Hauling. 

According  to  authorative  figures,  it 
costs  just  25  cents  to  move  a  load  of 
one  ton  a  distance  of  one  mile  on  the 
ordinary  unimproved  highway.  To 
move  the  same  tonnage  the  same  dis- 
tance on  a  concrete  road  costs  15 
cents. 
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EXTREMES  in  rural  transportation  meet  when  a  mudhole  road 
intersects  or  parallels  an  interurban  railway.    Concrete  is  bringing 
mudhole  roads  up  to  modern  requirements. 
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must  be  born  by  the  property  owners 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  streets.  As 
the  average  cost  of  paving  a  city 
street  is  $2.00  per  square  yard,  to 
which  must  be  added  an  additional 
charge  of  about  $1.00  per  lineal  foot 
for  the  curb  and  gutter,  there  would 
result  a  total  cost  to  the  abutting 
property  owner  of  $7.00  per  foot. 
Again  considering  that  the  property 
in  question  is  300  feet  deep,  this  cost 
per  lineal  foot  would  be  the  equival- 
ent of  $1016  per  acre. 

2nd.  Country  Road. 

Assume  an  18  foot  wide  concrete 
road  running  length  w'ie  through  a 
county  upon  either  side  o,f  which  are 
farm  lands  extending  for  three  miles. 
Here  the  abutting  property  which  is 
served  by  the  concrete  road,  instead 
of  being  300  feet  in  depth  is  3  miles 
Assuming  further  that  the  concrete 
road  will  cost  $1.80  per  square  yard 
(which  is  about  corr_ci  for  this  inter- 
mountain  country),  the  net  cost  per 
foot  of  abutting  property  would  also 
be  $1.80,  or  only  $3.30  per  acre. 

City  Paving  Costs  300  Times  More 
Than  Country  Paving. 
$1016  per  acre  to  the  city  man  for 
paving  and  $3.30  per  acra  to  the  farm- 
er! It  is  indeed  most  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why  most  of  the  paving  in 
the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in 
the  cities  under  these  conditions.  Is 
it  because  the  country  man  is  really 
attached  to  his  mud  and  dust  environ- 
ment? 

Financing  The  Cost  of  the  Permanent 
Country  Highway. 

The  only  logical  and  economical 
way  of  raising  sufficient  funds  to  con- 
Btruct  a  system  of  permanent  high- 


Suppose  the  acre  of  ground  in 
question,  which  on  account  of  the 
new  highway  is  costing  you  11  cents 
per  year,  yields  one  ton  of  produce 
which  must  be  marketed  at  some  dis- 
tant point,  requiring  a  haul  of  say  5 
miles  on  the  concrete  road.  Saving 
10  cents  on  each  ton  for  every  mile 
traveled,  there  would  result  a  total 
saving  of  50  cents.  In  other  words, 
is  one  trip  you  have  paid  off  the  cost 
of  the  road  and  netted  a  profit  of  39 
cents  besides. 

In  support  of  this  argument,  Al- 
bert J.  Beveridge,  our  most  recong- 
nized  statitician  is  quoted  as  follows: 
"One  of  the  most  conservative  and 
accurate  American  Economists  has 
shown  by  careful  figures  that  Ameri- 
can farmers  lose  nearly  ten  hundred 
million  dollars  each  year  because 
they  cannot  got  what  they  have  to 
sell  within  reach  of  the  purchaser." 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  this 
country  today  possessed  a  system  of 
highways  as  efficient  as  its  present 
degree  of  wealth  and  development 
along  other  lines  would  warrant,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  making  the  above 
statement,  or  of  arguing  about  the 
savings  in  cost  of  hauling. 

Increase  In  Land  Values 
Another  important  item  which  we 
must  not  overlook  in  calculating  the 
profits  to  be  derived  by  improving 
the  roads  in  a  community,  is  the  prob- 
able increase  in  land  values.  Accord- 
ing to  bulletin  No.  136  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  land  values  in 
Manatee  County,  Florida,  after  a  sys- 
tem of  improved  highways  had  been 
constructed  Increased  $10  to  $20  per 
acre.       In     Spotsylvania  County, 
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Virginia,  land  selling  at  $24.74  per 
acre  sold  lor  $44.74  after  good  roads 
were  constructed.  On  eight  pieces  of 
land  in  Franklin  County,  Virginia,  se- 
lected at  random,  an  average  increase 
of  $27.80  per  acre  was  noted.  Other 
counties  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  also  experienced  big  increases 
in  land  values  in  the  same  manner. 
Again,  the  improved  highway  in  ques- 
tion will  cost  you  30  cents  per  acre 
per  year  for  20  years,  or  a  total  of 
$fi.00.  This  figure,  compared  with  the 
average  increases  in  land  values  all 
over  the  United  States,  due  to  road 


improvements,  is  quite  insignificant. 

From  the  above  line  of  reasoning  it 
is  very  evident  that  a  farmer  has- 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  getting  behind  a  general  good 
roads  movement  in  his  community. 
Never  yet  has  there  been  a  single 
potent  argument  against  the  con- 
struction of  efficient  highways.  They 
are  most  vitally  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare and  progress  of  our  great  nation. 
 o  

What  has  become  of  the  old-fash- 
ionod  girl  who  didn't  expect  to  marry 
an  army  officer? 
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RAISE  MORE  SUGAR  BEETS 

BY  DR.  E.  G.  PETERSON 

president  Agricultural  College,  Chairman  Committee  on  Food  Supply  and  Conservation  State  Council  of  Defense. 


The  season's  planting  in  Utah  will  be  practically  ac- 
pnplished  within  the  next  month.  During  the  short  in- 
Irval  between  now  and  the  time  of  seeding,  the  farmers 
ihould  very  seriously  consider  their  relationship  to  the 
jreat  issues  that  now  confront  us.  Food  is  the  oue  deter- 
mining factor  in  the  war;  to  be  sure,  not  alone  raising  the 
ood  but  also  transporting  it  to  those  in  need.  If  Russia 
;ould  have  been  properly  provisioned  she  would  today,  it 
s  reasonable  to  think,  be  fighting  with  the  other  free 
peoples  of  the  earth  against  the  ravage  of  a  prostitute 
lation,  military  mad.  Food  must  be  produced  by  America 
md  sent  to  suffering  Belgium,  France,  England  and  Italy 
>r  the  tragedy  of  Russia  will  be  repeated. 

The  Utah  farmer  is  a  heavy  contributor  of  all  the  im- 
portant war  foods,  meat,  sugar  and  wheat.  There  are  only 
I  half  dozen  or  so  states  that  have  sugar  factories.  There- 
fore all  the  sugar  from  the  sugdr  beet  must  come  from 
[hese  states.  Utah  is  one.  While  the  importance  of  rais- 
ng  wheat  and  other  cereals  cannot  be  overestimated,  I  un- 
lesitatingly  say  that  the  Utah  grower  should  grow  beets 
n  preference  to  wheat  where  both  are  possible.  •  Heavy 
ncreases  in  wheat  will  undoubtedly  be  registered  in  the 
rig  wheat  states  of  the  union,  and  in  Utah  also..    It  is  our 


special  privilege,  with  a  few  other  states,  to  increase  our 
beet  acreage. 

The  labor  problem  should  not  frighten  us  into  reduc- 
ing our  acreage.  A  law  has  passed  Congress  which  author- 
izes the  War  Department  to  grant  furloughs  to  farm  boys 
in  order  that  they  may  return  and  help  on  the  farms. 
While  it  is  not  yet  known  exactly  how  the  War  Depart- 
ment will  proceed  in  this  matter  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  hundreds  of  Utah  -boys  will  be  available  by 
furlough  from  the  Army  to  help  during  the  rush  of  work. 
The  boys  of  the  State  are  being  organized  into  the  Boy's 
Working  Reserve.  All  in  all  there  will  be  considerable 
labor  available. 

Those  who  can  raise  beets  should  put  in  every  pos- 
sible acre  because  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  and  because  it  is 
profitable.  It  will  be  a  wonderful  record  if  Utah  can  ac- 
complish an  increase  in  sugar  beets  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
per  cent.  Let  every  honest  man  do  all  he  can  so  there  will 
be  no  regrets  when  these  wonderful  days  of  service  to 
humanity  pass  and  we  return  again  to  the  narrower  vision 
of  personal  gain.  Today  the  Elect  of  the  Earth  are  being, 
chosen. 


WHY  MORE  SUGAR? 


BY  DR.  F.  S.  HARRIS 
Director,  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


A  number  of  farmers  are  asking  why  it  is  necessary  to 
e  all  this  agitation  about  more  sugar  beets.  They 
.t  to  know  if  a  shortage  of  sugar  really  exists,  or  if  the 
ganda  is  being  promoted  by  the  sugar  companies  in 
ir  own  interest.     It  is  to  explain  these  matters  that 
Inis  article  is  written. 

Of  course  the  sugar  companies  are  anxious  to  make 
tots  of  sugar.  What  progressive  enterprise  does  not  want 
to  do  a  big  volume  of  business  And  why  should  they 
lot  be  at  perfect  liberty  to  further  their  business  interests'? 
fne  propaganda  for  increased  production  of  sugar  that  is 
Deing  carried  on  by  the  government  does  not,  however, 
primarily  have  in  mind  the  welfare  of  the  sugar  companies. 
Ct  has  for  its  aim  the  preventing  of  a  food  shortage 
;hroughout  the  nation.  The  outcome  of  the  war  will  be 
jreatly  influenced  by  a  number  of  foods  and  one  of  these 
b  sugar.  It  is  as  important  for  the  nation  to  be  well 
provisioned  as  for  the  soldiers  to  be  well  supplied  with 
immunition.  » 


The  shortage  of  sugar  has  resulted  from  a  number  of 
conditions.  Most  of  the  beet  sugar  of  Europe  is  produced 
in  Germany,  AustriaHungary,  Russia,  Northern  France, 
and  Belguim.  During  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  war  in 
1914,  Germany  made  her  infamous  drive  across  Belgium 
into  Northern  France  and  occupied  practically  all  the 
sugar  producing  portions  of  both  these  countries.  Sad  to 
say,  Germany  still  holds  jthese  areas.  The  Russian  sugar 
is  cut  off  from  England  and  France  by  Turkey,  so  that  the 
ordinary  source  of  sugar  of  our  allies  has  been  greatly 
interfered  with. 

The  United  States  and  her  possessions  produce  only 
about  half  of  the  sugar  we  use.  Cuba  has  been  relied  on 
for  most  of  the  balance.  But  now  the  Cuban  supply  is  the 
most  convenient  source  for  the  allies,  and  it  cannot  supply 
both  us  and  our  allies.  India  and  Java  have  large  quant- 
ities of  sugar,  but  these  countries  are  so  far  away  that 
ships  cannot  be  spared  to  go  after  it.  It  requires  three 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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How  They  Found  Farm  Labor 


Every  American  believes  he  can  do 
anything  any  other  man  has  done — 
and  maybe  do  it  a  little  better.  Every 
community  expects  to  be  a  New  York 
or  a  Chicago  some  day.  It  is  natural. 
We  are  born  that  way.  And,  because 
we  believe  we  can  do  anything,  and 
because  we  back  up  our  confidence 
with  an  abundance  of  hard  work — 
why,  we  usually  succeed  in  doing  it! 

All  of  which  is  by  way  of  saying 
that  individuals  and  communities 
throughout  the  country  faced  farm 
labor  shortages  last  year — and  solved 
their  problems.  Various  methods  were 
used — emergency"  volunteer  workers 
from  towns  and  cities,  high  school 
boys,  county  labor  'bureaus.  The 
labor  question  is  a  pressing  and  per- 
plexing one  now.  Governmental 
agencies  are  doing  everything  they 
can.  But,  after  all,  individual  initi- 
ative and  action  must  be  relied  upon 
largely  You — your  town — your  coun- 
ty— can  do  what  other  people,  other 
towns  .other  counties  did  last  year. 
And  here  are  some  of  the  things  they 
did: 

In  Hood  River  County,  uregon, 
which  is  a  fruit  country,  the  schools 
were  closed  during  apple  picking 
time,  so  both  pupils  and  teachers 
could  go  to  the  orchards.  Practical- 
ly all  the  stores  closed  one-half  of 
each  day  and  all  the  employees  work- 
ed at  apple  picking  and  packing. 
Throughout  the  county  owners  of  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  gave  the,  use  of 
their  machines  to  carry  the  workers 
to  and  from  the  fields.  These  mea- 
sures enabled  the  apple  growers  to 
save  a  crop,  mucn  of  which  would 
have  been  lost  otherwise. 

In  Maine  the  labor  shortage  that 
threatened  serious  potato  loss  was 
relieved  to  quite  an  extent  by  training 
camp  boys,  or  "Junior  Volunteers." 
These  boys,  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  were  mobilized  at  a 
State  training  camp,  given  a  short 
course  in  practical  farm  work  and 
were  sent  to  the  potato  fields,  and 
other  farms,  where  help  was  needed. 
They  were  under  military  discipline 
and  were  uniformed  and  carefully 
supervised  at  all  times. 

A  boy's  camp  was  conducted  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  twb-weeks 
training  course  was  planned.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  from  that  section  these 
boys  went  at  their  work  so  earnestly 
and  were  so  anxious  to  give  satis- 
faction that  it  became  difficult  to  keep 
them  at  the  camp  for  the  full  period 
f  training — farmers  wanted  them  be- 
ore  they  had  completed  the  per- 
scribed  course. 

In  two  boys'  camps  in  Arizona  last 
year  129  boys  hoed  z.OOO  acres  of  cot- 
ton and  cultivated  85  acres  of  melons 
and  25  acres  of  potatoes. 

In  an  Indiana  county  the  head  of 
a  big  cannery  saw  that  the  local 
truck  supply,  upon  which  he  depend- 
ed, would  be  greatly  curtailed  unless 
the  labor  shortage  was  relieved.  He 
didn't  want  to  have  to  shut  down  his 
canning  factory.  So  he  financed  a 
boys'  training  camp  and    the  forty 
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boys  who  were  trained  there  supplied 
the  truckers  with  enough  labor  to 
carry  the  gardens  through  in  good 
shape. 

In  Wallowa  County,  Oregon,  ten 
farmers  in  one  locality,  being  unable 
to  get  any  outside  help,  joined  forces 
and  by  all  woming  upon  first  one 
place  and  then  another,  as  conditions 
demanded,  succeeded  in  saving  the 
crops  on  each  of  the  ten  farms— 
principally  hay  and  grain — thus  avoid- 
ing the  loss  that  would  have  been  in- 
evitable if  they  had  not  pooled  their 
efforts  or  secured  outside  help. 

In  Cache  County,  a  county  labor 
exchange  was  established  at  Logan 
with  brancnes  in  many  towns  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  county,  each  ex- 
change conducted  iby  the  commercial 
secretary  of  the  town,  or  by  some 
business  man  who  volunteered  or 
agreed  to  do  the  work.  The  farmers 
constantly  informed  the  exchange  of 
their  labor  needs  and  the  exchange  se- 
cured the  supply  locally  if  possible, 
and  if  not  tried  to  get  men  from  an- 
other section. 

In  one  Wisconsin  county  where 
potatoes  are  raised  extensively  and 
farm  help  was  scarce,  the  county 
agent  arranged  for  and  conducted 
seven  potato-digging  excursions.  Busi- 
ness men  and  high  school  boys  volun- 
teered for  the  work,  and  persons  own- 
ing automobiles  allowed  their  cars  to 
be  used  to  carry  the  "excursionists" 
to  and  from  the  fields.  Local  author- 
ities estimated  that  about  7,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  were  dug  by  these 
volunteer  workers,  and  since  no  other 
help  was  available  at  the  time  it  is 
probable  that  this  amount  of  foodstuff 
would  have  been  lost  unless  emergen- 
cy measures  had  been  adopted. 

The  county  agent  jn  one  County  of 
Iowa,  sent  to  every  farmer  in  the 
county  a  card  requesting  a  statement 
of  his  probable  labor  needs.  With 
this  information  in  hand  the  county 
agent  located  all  the  experienced  farm 
help  that  could  be  made  available 
anywhere  in  the  county,  organized 
the  older  high  school  boys  and  secur- 
ed some  outside  labor,  these  supplies 
succeeding  in  meeting  the  local  situ- 
ation fairly  well. 

The  authorities  in  one  county  of 
Wisconsin,  according  to  a  report  ot 
the  county  agent,  "passed  a  resolution 
that  every  man  must  go  to  work  or 
go  to  jail.  This  hau  the  good  effect 
of  causing  to  go  to  work  people  who 
had  only  been  loafers  before  that 
time." 

In  Colorado,  Maine,  Wisconsin  and 
all  the  potato-growing  States  there 
were  many  instances  of  clerks  and  of- 
fice workers  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
and  going  to  the  fields  to  dig  potatoes. 
One  man,  describing  his  expereience, 
said  he  took  part  of  his  pay  in  pota- 
toes and  as  a  result  had  plenty  ol 
that  food  for  his  family  this  winter, 
at  much  less  cost  than  if  he  had 
bought  the  supply  from  his  city  salary; 
that  the  outdoor  work  improved  his 
health  and,  which  he  said  gave  him 
more  satisfatcion  than  anything  else, 
he  has  the  consciousness  of  having 
helped  his  country  just  a  little  by  his 
own  physical  effort — even  though  in 
a    humble  and  unpicturesque  way. 

 o  

WHY  NOT  GO  THE  WHOLE  HOG? 
(By  Dr.  Frank  Crane.) 

What's  the  use  of  trifling?  We'er 
in  this  war.  Things  are  getting 
darker  daily.  Little  by  little  we're 
realizing  that  we  are  fiddling  about, 
trying  this  and  that,  when  we  should 
be  bringing  our  last  resources  into 
play. 

Hence,  the  motion  is  made  and 
seconded,  that  we  go  into  this  war 
business  to  the  limit,  that  we  go  in  to 
win,  and  that  we  exert  every  ounce  of 
our  force. 

To  this  end  let  the  government  take 
over  every  railway  in  the  United 
States,  enrou  the  offlials  as  govern- 
ment servants,  put  every  brakeman 
and  engineer  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
boys  In  the  trenches,  and  after  paying 
stock  and  bond  holders  the  same  rate 


of  interest  that  government  bonds 
bear,  confiscate  the  remaining  profits 
for  national  use. 

In  the  same  way  take  over  all 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
maintaining  them  as  parts  of  govern- 
ment machinery,  until  the  war  is 
over. 

Commandeer  every  pound  of  wheat, 
issue  it  only  in  government  rations 
send  what  can  be  saved  to  the  allies. 

Likewise  all  packing  houses  and 
their  meat  products. 

If  what  Hoover  says  about  winning 
the  war  is  true — why  monkey  with 
the  matter?  Take  it  ah, , and  do  the 
buisness  right.  Don't  dowaie  about 
pleading  with  the  ladies  to  watch  the 
garbage  pail.  Ration  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about 
whether  war  widows  should  wear 
mourning.  Why  not  strike  right  at 
the  root  of  this  clothing  business? 
The  soldiers  wear  uniforms;  why  not 
the  rest  of  us?  If  a  whole  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  to 
put  on  clothes  of  a  certain  price  and 
texture,  it  would  show  we  mean  busi- 
ness. 

Imposisble?  What's  the  matter? 
Haven't  we  spirit  enough  to  get  to- 
gether, all  of  us,  and  save  the  last 
cent,  and  undergo  any  restrictions, 
for  the  common  good? 

If  we'd  go  the  whole  hog  at  once  we 
would  shorten  tne  war  by  a  year  or 
so. 

Germany  is  organized  to  the  last 
man  and  school  boy;  the  only  nation 
that  can  beat  her  will  be  the  one 
that  has  guts  enough  to  do  the  same. 

It  is  time  to  stop  big  war  profits 
for  private  persons,  srikes  by  discon- 
tented laborers,  extravagance  by 
women,  and  for  the  government  to 
take  it  all,  trom  the  stock  exchange  to 
the  grocery  store. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States 
think  they  can  run  this  war  as  a  side- 
show they're  mistaken. 

If  they  don't  get  busy  in  earnest, 
if  they  keep  on  as  they're  going  now, 
we'll  De  warring  for  ten  years  to 
come. 

 o  

AMERICAN'S  OPPORTUNITY 

The  Buffalo  News. 

The  war  cannot  leave  the  world  as 
it  was  before;  the  result  must  be 
either  a  worse  or  a  better  one. 

If  Germany  should  win  it  means 
that  the  principles  of  her  government 
must  triumpa.  It  means  that  ruthless 
force  will  be  the  rule  and  exploitation 
the  method.  It  means  the  oppression 
and  suppression  of  small  nations. 

Even  should  the  result  be  a  draw — 
a  stalemate  with  Germany  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  the  Thoie  world 
would  be  nothing  less  than  an  armed 
camp.  We  should  be  compelled  by 
the  conditions  with  whicn  we  were 
faced  to  be  in  readiness,  or  in  a  con- 
stant preparation  for  a  renewal  of 
war. 

Can  anyone  contemplate  such  a 
situation  with  equinimity?  It  would 
mean  fiercer  hatreds  and  bloodier 
wars. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  allies 
win  it  means  a  better  world  reorgan- 
ized on  a  basis  of  justice  and  peace. 

And  the  result  deperds  upon  all  of 
us — those  in  the  field,  in  training,  at 
the  council  taole,  executives  of  in- 
dustry and  workers  alike. 

We  are  out  to  remove  that  force 
that  is  contrary  to  our  principles  of 
liberty — that  force  which  would  im- 
pose might  upon  the  people  instead 
of  right. 

We  are  at  war  to  prevent  any  nation 
from  imposing  upon  us  or  any  people 
a  military  autocracy  and  are  resolved 
that  no  such  catastrophe  as  the  one 
we  are  now  suffering  under  shall  oc- 
cur again.  * 

Hence  the  need  for  unity  and  co- 
ordinated effort  which  shall  usher  in 
the  reign  of  international  justice 
among  men. 

America  has  a  great  opportunity. 
We  have  the  coance  to  show  that  we 
are  both  an  idealistic  and  a  practical 
pedple. 

In  league  with  the  other  free  nations 
we  must  set  up  an  international 
Htandard  of  justice  and  an  Impartial 
tribunal  which  shall  dispense  it.  By 
so  doing  we  can  fulfill  a  great  destiny 


Alfalfa  Seed 
Sweet  Clover  Seed 


FOR  SALE 

at  1 
Wholesale  Prices 


Write  for  prices  and  state 
quantity  desired. 

Tyng  Warehouse 
&  Storage  Co. 

Box  776    Salt  Lake,  Utah 


Paying  for  Feed 
In  Results 


The  reason  it  pays  to  feed  Sun- 
ripe  Stock  Feed  is  because  you  get 
your  money  back  in  results. 


Stock  Feed 

is  a  scientific  compound  of  oats, 
barley,  cottonseed  meal  and  sugar 
beet  molasses.  Stock  like  iti 
Stockmen  find  it  economical  to  use. 
Order  a  supply  from  your  dealer 
or  write — 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


for  our  nation  and  briug  peace  and 
good  will  among  men. 

 o  

"VISSIBLE  SUPPLY"  EXPLAINED 
As  commonly  used  the  term  "visible  j 
supply"  applied  to  an  agricultural  food! 
commodity  means  the  stocks  at  prim-1 
ary  interior  points,  plus  the  amount  I 
on  the  lakes,  rivers  and  canals,  plus  I 
the  stocks  at  principal  export  points.  1 
It  is  an  approximate  measure  of  sup-J 
plies  actually  In  sight  and  movlngjl 
through  trade  channels,  and  does  notfl 
include  the  amount  which  has  not  yfttfl 
left  the  farms  or  the  areas  in  which 
produced. 
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In  Table  I  is  shown  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  acre  of  wheat  before  the 
war  when  wages  were  considerably 
lower  than  they  are  at  present — 
March  1,  1918.  In  those  "good  old 
days"  men  were  paid  25  and  horses 

9  2-5  cents  per  hour.  Last  fall  (1917) 
when  crops  were  planted,  the  com- 
mon wages  in  central  Utah  was  for 
man  37%  and  for  horse  12%  cents, 
per  hour,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent 
above  the  previous  year. 

We  find  in  Table  I  that  is  required 
8.71  man  hours,  and  24.65  horse  hours, 
to  produce  1  acre  of  wheat,  and  this 
labor  cost  plus  other  expenses  made 
a  total  on  fallow  land  of  ?11.28  per 
acre.  An  average  yield  of  20  bushels 
per  acre  on  fallow  land  is  considered 
high. 

Now  in  figuring  the  average  price 
for  any  crop,  an  average  of  at  least 

10  years  should  be  used.  For  the  10- 
year  period  (1906-1915)  the  average 
price  of  wheat  on  December  1  in  Utah 
was  79  cents  per  bushel.  Therefore, 
the  average  value  of  a  20..  bushel 
wheat  crop  would  be  $15.80  per  acre. 
Fifteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents 
($15.80)  minus  $11.28,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, gives  a  profit  of  $4.52  cents 

(Continued  on  page  14)  . 


Acre  Cost  of  Producing 

Dry  Land  Wheat 

By  J.  W.  Jones,  Supt.  Nephi  Dry-Farm  Experiment  Station. 

The  price  of  wheat  is  usually  based 
)n  supply  and  demand.  By  supply  is 
meant  the  visible  wheat,  and  also  the 
possible  yield  of  the  future  crop. 
Wheat  has  a  world  market,  therefore, 
the  price  per  bushel  is  based  on  the 
world  supply  and  demand.  At  present 
:he  demand  *s  far  greater  than  the 
supply  and  prices  are  high.  Before  the 
European  war,  supply  and  demand 
were  more  equally  balanced  and  prices 
were  lower. 

Indirectly  the  cost  of  production 
dso  influences  the  price  of  wheat.  If 
the  cost  of  production  i3  greater  than 
|ie  price  paid  by  consumers  the  sup- 
fcy  decreases.  In  other  words,  farm- 
»rs  grow  other  crops  then. "  When 
lie  demand  increases,  due  to  de- 
sreased  production,  prices  rise.  The 
jrice  of  wheat  is  not  therefore  based 
sntirely  on  supply  and  demand,  but 
ilso  on  the  willingness  of  producers 
;6  produce  and  on  the  willingness  of 
:onsumers  to  consume  wheat. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
he  past  few  months  regarding  a  just 
ind  fair  price  for  wheat;  of  course 
;here  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Now  it  seems  that  people  can  be 
livided  into  at  least  two  groups:  (1) 
;hose  who  are  satisfied,  and  (2)  those 
arho  are  dissatisfied.  Group  No.  1  is 
satisfied  with  a  price  of  $2.20  per 
mshel  for  wheat  at  the  primary  mar- 
rets,  while  group  No.  2  maintain  that 
t  is  absolutely  impossible  to  produce 
rheat  at  .>2.L-.>  per  bushel  and  make 
my  profit.  If  this  difference  of  opin- 
on  is  justified  when  based  on  the 
:ost  of  production,  then  both  groups 
ire  sincere  and  should  receive  equal 
ittention,  but  if  the  desire  of  group  2, 
b  merely  for  abnormal  profits  they 
ihould  be  classed  as  profiters.  It  is 
eally  not  difficult  to  determine  the 
ictual  cost  of  producing  one  acre,  or 
me  bushel  of  wheat,  in  any  given 
ocality.  Either  of  two  general 
nethbds  may  be  used.  The  first,  and 
indoubtedly  the  best  method,  is  based 
m  the  number  of  man  and  horse 
lours  used  in  the  production  of  one 
KJre  of  wheat  plus  expenses  other 
han  labor.  The  second  method  is 
»ased  on  the  cost  of  producing  an 
ere  of  wheat  when  all  work  is  done 
(t  prevailing  prices  by  hired  labor. 

When  the  cost  of  production  is 
tased  on  the  hour  unit,  it  is  a  simple 
patter  to  change  the  number  of  hours 
t  change  the  price  per  hour,  for  dif- 
larent  sections.  Then  again  it  is  very 
asy  for  people  to  check  up  on  the 
ost  account  and  satisfy  themselves 
■  to  its  accuracy. 

The  figures  used  in  the  following 
ables  are  based  on  the  knowledge 
bat  :  (1)  one  man  with  5  good 
Kttses  on  a  2-bottom  plow  can  plow  4 
teres  in  8  hours;  (2)  one  man  with  4 
lorses  can  double  disk  7  acres  In  8 
lours;  (3)  one  man  with  4  good 
orses  can  harrow  25  acres  in  8  hours; 
4)  one  man  with  4  good  horses  can 
eed  15  acres  in  9  hours;  (5)  five  and 
ne  half  men  with  12  horses  can  head 
header)  and  stack  30  acres  in  9 
ours;  (6)  ten  men  and  4  horses  can 
bresh  1,000  bushels  in  10  hours;  (7) 
ne  man  with  a  team  can  market  120 
ushels  in  6  hours — length  of  haul  6 
liles;  and  (8)  land  is  valued  at  $35 
er  acre  and  an  interest  rate  of  (5  per 
«nt  1b  charged. 


The  Patriotic  Potato 

"Over  The  Top" 


Lucile  Lee,  Home  Demonstrator. 


You  need  a  jar,  don't  you?  You've 
worn  that  food  rut  down  so  far  that 
it  looks  like  a  trench.  Don't  you  hear 
your  captain's  command?  The  Food 
Administration  has   issued   a  sharp 

order  "Over  the  top  

of  that  food  rut!"* 

Let  the  potato  do  his  bit  now  to 
help  us  out  of  the  rut.  We  have  lots 
of  potatoes,  why  not  use  them?  Eat 
potatoes  baked,  boiled,  riced,  mash- 
ed, warmed  over,  creamed,  in  souffles, 
in  casseroles,  with  fish,  as  a  garnish, 
in  salads  and  in  soups.  Use  them  in 
making  pan  cakes,  bread,  rolls  and 
biscuits.  Use  them  to  take  the  place 
of  bread.  Never  waste  them.  Their 
starch  and  mineral  content  is  valu- 
able. 

What  is  better  than  good  baked 
potatoes?  Wash  them,  bake  them, 
eat  them  hot,  skins  and  all  with  salt 

 but  one  teaspoon   of   butter  is 

enough  for  any  potato. 

Remember  these  are  war  times. 
"Potatoes  on  the  Half  Shell. 

Wash  and  bake  potatoes.  Cut  in 
half  lengthwise  and  scoup  out  the 
potato.  Mash  well  adding  1  t.  butter, 
3  t.  milk,  %  t.  salt  and  a  little  pepper 
for  each  potato.  Beat  it  well  and  re- 
fill skins.   Brown  in  hot  oven. 


Idaho  to  Increase  Sugar  Beet  Acreage 

Sugar  is  seriously  needed  by  our  Government.  Idaho  has  been 
asked  to  increase  its  sugar  production.  It  must  be  done.  The 
indications  are  that  sufficient  labor  is  available,  supplemented  with 
help  from  the  outside  which  has  already  been  arranged  for,  to  take 
care  of  the  beet  crop.  Agitators  from  within  and  from  without 
the  state,  whose  activities  are  hindering  the  planting  and  care  of  the 
increased  sugar  beet  acreage,  as  indicated  for  Idaho,  will  be  branded 
as  Pro-German  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  The  activities 
of  the  Pro-German  are  seen  in  unduly  agitating  the  so-called  labor 
shortage  on  the  farms,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  beet  fields. 
The  sugar  factories  are  operating  largely  under  Government 
direction. 

The  chief  business  of  this  Nation  is  the  winning  of  the  war, — 
everything  else  must  be  secondary.  Every  citizen,  young  and  old, 
must  do  his  or  her  full  share,  aiding  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Defense  program  has  been  laid  out  for  the  people  of  the 
State  oi  Idaho,  indicating  the  things  that  our  Government  expects 
us  to  do,  as  our  commonwealth  contribution.  These  plans  have 
been  made  in  conference  with  those  in  a  position  to  reach  intelligent 
unbased  conclusions. 

The  Idaho  State  Council  of  Defense,  the  Idaho  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  Idaho  State  Farm  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Farm  Market  Bureau,  and  all  Governmental  agencies  stand 
pledged  to  assist  the  people  of  this  state  to  do  the  utmost.     With  the 
exception  of  relatively  few,  our  people  are  responding  splendidly. 
The  I.  W.  W.  agitators  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 
There  are  other  agitators  equally  as  dangerous    and  harmful. 
Idaho's  duties  is  plain.     The  State  Council   of   Defense   and  the 
Public  Officers  will  tolerate  no  further  interferences. 
(Signed)       Dr.  E.  A.  BKYAN,  Chairman, 

State  Council  of  Defense. 
R.  F.  BICKNELL, 

Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Idaho. 
W.  W.  ALLSWORTH,  Pres., 

Idaho  State  Farm  Bureau. 
HARVEY  ALLRED,  Director, 

'Farm  Markets. 
CL.  W.  FLUHARTY,  Director, 

Extension,  University  of  Idaho. 


(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 
(Signed) 


Potato  and  Meat  Cakes. 

2  c.  leftover  mashed  potatoes,  %  c. 
chopped  meat,  onion  juice,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste. 

Mix  all  together  and  make  into 
small  cakes.  Bake  until  brown  in 
oven  or  fry  in  a  little  fat. 

Have  you  neard  of  Potato  Pie  Crust? 
Here  it  is — make  it,  eat  it  and  you'll 
like  it.  Line  a  baking  pan  with 
mashed  potatoes,  packed  in  real  firm. 
Fill  with  chopped  boiled  or  baked 
meat  and  vegetables  seasoned  to 
taste.  Add  leftover  gravy  or  liquid 
the  meat  cooked  in.  Put  a  layer  of 
mashed  potatoes  for  the  top  crust  and 
bake  until  trot  and  brown. 

Potato  Croutons. 

To  serve  with  soups. 
To  1  c.  hot  mashed  potato,  add  1 
egg  yolk  and  beat  well  together. 
Spread  %  inch  thick  on  a  flat  oiled 
platter.  When  cool  cut  in  2  inch 
squares,  then  each  square  diagonally 
across.  When  ready  to  use,  brush 
over  the  top  with  milk  and  brown 
lightly  in  oven. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 
Peel  and  slice  potatoes.  Put  them 
in  layers  in  a  baking  dish  with  a  lit- 
tle flour,  salt  and  pepper  between. 
When  the  dish  is  almost  full  of  po- 
tatoes, add  enough  milk  to  cover 
potatoes. 

Bake  in  moderate  oven  until  pota- 
toes are  well  done  and  brown. 

Cheese  may  be  used  if  desired  by 
grating  a  little  between  layers. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup. 

To  2  c.  of  scalded  milk,  add  1  c. 
mashed  potatoes,  *4  t.  salt,  a  little 
pepper  and  1  t.  butter.  Mix  well  and 
serve  with  a  sprinkle  of  chopped 
parsley. 

Celery  salt  may  be  used  as  season- 
ing. 

Potato  Bread. 

1  c.  scalded  milk,  2  t.  salt,  2  c. 
mashed  potatoes,  1  c.  "live"  yeast, 
4%  to  5  c.  flour. 

Make  batter  of  scalded  milk,  salt 
and  potato.  When  cool  add  yeast  and 
a  little  flour.  Beat  well  and  let  rise. 
Add  remaining  flour  and  "  knead 
thoroughly  into  a  stiff  dough.  Let 
rise,  make  into  loaves  and  when 
double  in  bulk  bake  50  minutes. 

A  good  bread  is  made  using  1-3 
mashed  potatoes,  1-3  graham  flour 
and  1-3  white  flour. 

And  for  the  puddings  made  from 
mashed  potatoes?  Well  take  some 
of  the  cold  mashed  potatoes  left  over 
from  lunch  and  try  this  recipe,  if  you 
don't  believe  there  are  such  things  as 

potato  puddings  and  good  ones 

too! 

Raisin  Drift. 
(From  U.  S.  Recipe  Box) 

5  small  potatoes  (mashed),  4  tb. 
oleomargarine,  2  eggs,  1  c.  milk,  % 
t.  salt,  %  lemon  (juice  and  rind),  1 
tb.  corn  syrup,  %  c.  raisins. 

To  the  mashed  potato,   add  milk, 
eggs,  syrup,  lemon  juice    and  peel 
(grated).    Add  fat,  salt  and  raisins 
and  bake  in  greased  pan  1  hour. 
Potato  Cakes. 

Potatoes  are  good  in  cake.  They 
keep  the  cake  from  drying  out  quick- 
ly. Mash  the  potatoes  and  beat  up 
with  milk  until  very  light.  You  can 
use  your  usual  cake  recipe,  substitut- 
ing 1  c.  mashed  potatoes  for  %  c. 
milk  and  %  c.  flour. 
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DAIRYING 


DAIRY  CATTLE  DIFFERENCES 

Origin  of   the    Several    Breeds  now 
Most  Generally   Known  in  the 
United  States. 

Five  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  have  at- 
tained considerable  prominence  in  the 
United  States — the  Ayrshire  Brown 
Swiss,  Guernsey,  Holstein-Friesian, 
and  Jersey,  each  of  which  has  certain 
distinct  characteristics  not  found  in 
the  other  breeds,  but  no  one  breed 
excels  in  all  points.  Each  breed  is 
considered  superior  to  the  others  in 
certain  particulars.' 

In  selecting  a  breed,  a  dairyman 
should  take  local  conditions  and  mar- 
ket requirements  into  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  characteristics 
o,f  the  various  breeds.  He  should  give 
weight  to  the  fact  that  a  breed  is  al- 
ready established  in  his  community. 
The  predominance  of  a  certain  breed 
in  a  section  offers  many  advantages. 
For  instance,  a  market  is  established, 
surplus  stock  may  be  disposed  of  to 
better  advantage,  co-operative  adver- 
tising may  be  used,  and  bulls  may  be 
bought  co-operatively  or  exchanged 
readily  among  breeders.  Personal 
preference  for  a  certain  breed  should 
not  be  allowed  to  cause  the  selection 
of  a  breed  u_isuited  to  local  condi- 
tions. 

Origin  of  Ayrshires. 

The  Ayrshire  breed  originated  in 
the  County  of  Ayr  in  southwestern 
Scotland  and  has  only  been  sufficient- 
ly developed  to  be  established  as  a 
type  within  the  last  hundred  years. 
This  breed  is  not  well  known  in  many 
sections  of  the  United  States — New 
England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania 
probably  containing  the  largest  num- 
ber of  its  representatives.  There  is 
a  small  distribution  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

The  color  of  this  breed  varies  from 
a  medium  red  to  a  very  dark  mahoga- 
ny brown  and  white.  The  cattle  have 
long  horns  which  turn  outward,  then 
forward  and  upward.  Ayrshires  are 
characterized  by  quick,  brisk  actions. 
They  have  a  higiuy  nervous  dis- 
position and  a  pronounced  ability  as 
"rustlers" — the  obtaining  of  a  liveli- 
hood  on  scant  pastures.  Cows  of  this 
breed  averar'"  1,000  pounds  in  weight 
and  bulls  average  about  1,600. 

Ayrshire  milk  has  comparatively 
little  color  and  has  small  fat  globules, 
because  ot  which  the  milk  stands  ship- 
ping well  without  churning.  The  per- 
centage of  butterfat  is  medium. 
Brown  Swiss  Breed. 

The  Brown  Swiss  breed,  which  does 
not  have  a  widespread  distribution  in 
the  United  States,  originated  in  the 
Canton  of  Schwyz,  in  Switzerland, 
and  is  found  principally  in  New  Yark 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  cattle  vary  in  color  from  a 
light-gray  mouse  color  or  brownish- 
dun  to  dark  brown.  They  are  mild 
and  docilo  and  are  excellent  grazers, 
especially  on  rough  land.  Cows  aver- 
age about  1,250  pounds  in  weight  and 
bulls  from  1,500  to  2,500  pounds. 

This  breed  ranks  well  in  milk  pro- 
duction, with  a  moderate  percentage 
of  fat. 

Guernsey  Characteristics. 

The  Guernsey  breed  developed  on 
the  Channel  Islands  of  Guernsey  and 
Alderney,  although  probably  the  par- 
ent stock  came  irom  Normandy, 
France.  This  breed  has  maintained 
a  steady  growth  In  numbers  and 
popularity  in  the  country,  and  Its 
largest  numbers  are  found  In  the 
Eastern  and  Middle  Western  States. 

The  characteristic  colors  of  Guern- 
seys are  some  shade  of  fawn  and 
white.  Cows  .  average  about  1,050 
pounds  and  bulls  about  1  ,fJ00  pounds 
In  weight.  Guernsey  milk  is  noted 
,for  its  exertemely  yellow  color  and 
high  percentage  of  butterfat. 

Holsteln  Cattle. 

The  Holstein-f'rieHian,  commonly 
known  as  the  Holsteln  breed,  originat- 
ed In  the  northern  part  of  Holland, 
where  It  has  been  bred  for  centuries. 


Holsteins  have  grown  greatly  in  num- 
bers and  popularity  in  recent  years 
in  this  country  and  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  United  St.tes  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic,  Middle  Western  and  Pacific 
sections. 

Holstein  cattle  are  of  black  And 
white  color.  Tney  are  docile  and  even 
tempered,  not  good  "rustlers,"  and  do 
best  when  plenty  of  feed  is  available. 
Holstein  cows  average  about  1,250 
pounds  and  bulls  1,800  pounds  in 
weight.  The  average  of  milk  produc- 
tion is  high,  but  the  percentage  of 
butterfat  is  comparatively  low. 
Features  of  Jerseys. 

Jersey  cattle,  the  most  numerous 
breed  in  the  United  States,  originated 
in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  Jerseys  and 
Guernseys  probably  had  the  same 
foundation  stock  but  have  been  de- 
veloped toward  different  ideals  so  that 
the  breeds  now  diifer  in  a  number  of 
particulars. 

Jerseys  vary  considerably  in  color. 
Shades  of  fawn,  squirrel  gray,  mouse 
color  and  very  dark  brown  are  com- 
mon. Jerseys  have  a  highly  organ- 
ized nervous  system  and  are  usually 
somewhat  excitable,  responding  quick- 
ly to  good  treatment  and  good  feed. 
Cows  average  about  900  pounds  and 
bulls  1,500  pounds  in  weight.  The 
Jersey  cow  gives  ricn,  yellow-colored 
milk  and  is  an  excellent  butterfat 
producer. 
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MEASURING  DAIRY  EFFICIENCY 

The  following  kind  of  question 
constantly  arises  in  practical  dairy 
work:  Herd  X  is  made  up  of  cows 
of  various  ages  from  2  to  14  years, 
the  majority  of  the  cows  being  fully 
matured  (six  years  or  over).  These 
cows  last  freshened  at  various  times. 
The  average  production  of  the  herd 
per  cow  in  the  last  year  was  7,500 
pounds  of  milk.  Herd  Y  is  also 
made  up  of  cows  of  various  ages, 
but  most  of  them  are  young,  i.  e., 
under  full  maturity.  They  fresh- 
ened at  various  times  and  gave  for 
the  year  an  average  flow  of  6,000 
pounds  per  cow.  Is  nerd  X  a  better 
producing  herd  than  herd  Y.,  taking 
age  of  cows,  average  stage  of  lacta- 
tion, etc.,  into  account? 

Until  lately  there  has  been  no 
definite  scientific  method  of  dealing 
with  this  problem.  The  need  of 
something  of  the  sort  has  been  very 
urgent.  Recently  the  problem  has 
been  studied  in  the  biological  labor- 
atory of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  a  solution 
worked  out.  This  has  been  pub- 
lished in  circular  519  of  that  station, 
entitled  "Report  of  Progress  in  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Investigations  in 
1915." 

The  problem  was  approached  in 
the  following  way:  On  the  average 
a  cow  may  be  regarded  as  working 
at  her  maximum  efficiency  when 
she  is  fully  mature  in  age,  but  not 
too  old,  and  on  the  other  hand,  'at 
the  beginning  of  a  lactation  period, 
say  during  the  first  month.  Sup- 
pose this  maximum  efficiency  be 
designated  at  100  per  cent.  Then 
the  cow's  efficiency  in  performance 
at  any  other  age  or  stage  of  lactation 
will  be  represented  by  some  per- 
centage below  100.  Given  the 
proper  data,  and  by  the  use  of  ap- 
propriate mathematical  methods,  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  table  which 
will  give  these  efficiency  percentages 
at  various  ages  and  months  of  lact- 
ation. Such  a  table  has  been  pre- 
pared. 

In  order  to  Bhow  how  the  scheme 
works  out  in  practice  we  may  give 
the  results  of  a  comparison  between 
two  herds  of  Holstein  cattle  in 
Maine,  comparing  their  efficiency  of 
operation  in  the  first,  week  of 
October,  1915.  Herd  A  included  19 
cows  and  heifers;  hord  B  a  total  o,t' 
20.  In  herd  A  three  cows  were  dry 
and  In  herd  B  four  cows.  In  herd  A 
there  were  11  cows  milking  and  5 
heifers  not  yet  freshened.    In  herd  B 
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there  were  14  cows  milking  and  2 
heifers  not  yet  freshened.  The  aver- 
age percentage  of  efficiency  as  de- 
rived from  the  dairy  efficiency  table 
was  In  the  case  of  herd  A  38.4  per 
cent,  and  In  tne  case  of  herd  B  49.6 
per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  of 
milk  produced  on  tho  day  when  the 


comparison  was  made  was  260 
pounds  for  herd  A  and  290  pounds 
}ot  herd  B.  The  average  production 
per  cow  milking  was  in  the  case  of 
herd  A,  23.6  pounds,  and  in  the  case 
herd  B.  20.7  pounds.  Putting  both 
herds  on  a  basis  of  100  per  cent 
efficiency  of  operation  for  purposes 
of    comparison,    the    average  pro- 
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Auction  per  cow-  was  48.2  pounds  in 
the  case  of  herd  A  and  32.5  in  the 
ease  of  herd  B. 

>  From  the  above  figures  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  precise  and  definite  com- 
parisons between  these  two  herds. 
flfe  note,  in  the  first  place,  that  herd 
B  was  operating  witn  more  than  10 
ber  cent  greater  efticiency  at  the  time 
basis  of  efficiency  (100    per  cent), 
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however,  it  Is  plain  that,  the  cows  in 
herd  A  are  much  better  cows  than 
those  in  herd  B,  the  average  produc- 
tion per  cow  on  the  same  efficiency 
of  operation  basis  being  about '  16 
pounds  per  day  higher  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  This  is  the  fact. 
Herd  A  is  one  of  the  best  herds  of 
pure  bred  Holstein-Friesian  cattle  in 
the  state,  nearly  every  cow  having  an 
A.  R.  O.  record;  herd  B  is  duly  a  fair 
average  herd. 

This  dairy  efficiency  table  has 
many  uses  besides  that  of  herd  com- 
parison here  illustrated.  It  may  be 
used  for  the  comparison  of  individual 
cows.  It  forms  a  much  more  scien- 
tifically accurate  basis  for  the  age 
correction  of  advanced  registry  rec- 
ords than  do  the  rules  of  entry  to  ad- 
vanced registry  of  any  association 
in  this  country. 

The  data  on  which  the  above  state- 
ments are  based  are  derived  from 
the  co-operative  cattle  breeding  rec- 
ords which  the  station  is  obtaining 
from  leading  cattle  breeders  and 
dairymen  of  the  state.  More  co- 
operators  in  this  work  are  earnestly 
desired. — Charles  D.  Woods,  Maine 
Experiment  tSation. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SKIM-MILK 
There  are  many  places  in  which 
skim-milk  is  not  used  as  completely 
as  it  might  be.  On  farms  there  is 
often  more  than  can  be  profitably  fed 
to  calves  or  pigs.  In  creameries  much 
of  it  is  made  into  cottage  cheese,  but 
even  then  tue  whey,  which  is  really 
rich  in  good  materials,  goes  to  waste. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  how 
nutritious  skim-milk  is.  They  imagine 
that  because  it  so  generally  has  little 
or  no  commercial  value  it  is  hardly 
fit  for  hum:n  food..  As  a  food  it  is 
not  so  valuable  as  whole-milk,  and 
cannot  take  the  place  of  the  latter  in 
the  diet  of  children.  Nevertheless, 
skim-milk  can  be  used  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  combination  with  other 
food  materials,  especially  in  cooking, 
and  is  altogether  too  valuable  to  be 
wasted. 

A  quart  of  whole-milk  weighs  34% 
ounces,  or  a  little  more  than  two 
pounds,  nearly  30  ounces  of  which  is 
water.  The  remaining  solid  matter 
contains  very  useful  food  materials. 
Slightly  more  than  1  ounce  is  protein, 
a  very  important  muscle-builder,  and 
one  of  the  most  expensive  of  the  sub- 
stances needed  by  the  body.  About 
one  and  one-third  ounces  consist  of 
butterfat.  and  one  and  two-thirds 
ounces  of  milk  sugar.  These  two  ma- 
terials are  used  by  the  body  to  pro- 
vide it  with  energy,  much  the  same 
as  fuel  is  used  to  produce  steam  and 
power  in  the  engine.  The  quart  of 
milk  also  contains  about  one-quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  mineral  matter,  small 
quantities  of  which  are  very  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  and  general  up- 
keep of  the  body. 

As  the  fat  is  separated  to  form  the 
cream  some  of  the  protein,  milk  sugar 
and  mineral  matter  go  with  it,  but  by 
no  means  all;  the  protein  remains; 
therefore  a  quart  of  separator-skim- 
med milk  provides  slightly  more  of 
this  indispensable  and  costly  material 
than  does  a  quart  of  whole-milk.  It 
contains  in  all  about  one  and  one-fi,fth 
ounces  of  protein,  one  and  one-fourth 
ounces  of  milk  sugar,  about  one-fourth 
of  an  ounce  of  mineral  matter  and  a 
little  fat,  the  last  named  depending, 
of  course,  upon  the  completeness  of 
the  separation.  This  means  that,  quart 
for  quart,  it  would  furnish  the  body 
with  slightly  more  protein  and  milk 
sugar  than  whole-milk  does,  and  prac- 
tically the  same  quantity  of  mineral 
matter,  though  far  less  fat.  In  other 
words,  as  a  tissue-builder  it  is  equal 
to  whole-milk,  and  as  an  energy 
yielder  not  nearly  so  good.  Since,  as  a 
rule,  the  tissue-building  materials  are 
contained  in  the  more  expensive  foods 
(meats,  eggs,  etc.),  and  the  energy- 
yielding  materials  can  be  largely  pro- 
vided by  cheaper  foods  .bread  and 
other-  cereal  foods,  fats,  potatoes, 
etc.),  it  seems  doubly  wasteful  not 
to  use  skim-mllk. 

Those  who  buy  milk  seldom  have 
much  skim-mllk  to  use  unless  they  fol- 
low the  custom  of  skimming  their 
own  cream.     That  there  is  economy 


in  so  doing  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing:   A  quart  of  whole-milk  usually 

sells  for  the  same  price  as  a  half-pint 
of  cream,  which  contains  about  one- 
half  ounce  of  protein,  one  and  one- 
half  ounces  of  fat,  not  quite  one-third 
ounce  of  milk  sugar,  and  a  very  little 
mineral  substances.  If  this  is  com- 
pared witn  a  quart  of  whole-milk, 
which  very  commonly  can  be  pur- 
chased for  the  same  sum,  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  purchaser  in  buying  a 
hah'-pint  of  cream  instead  of  a  quart 
of  milk  sacrifices  nearly  an  ounce  of 
protein,  one  and  one-third  ounces  of 
sugar  and  one-fifth  ounce  of  mineral 
matter.  He  gets,  of  course,  a  trifle 
more  fat — aoout  one-fifth  ounce,  or 
a  level  teaspoonful — but  this  is  small 
in  comparison  with  what  is  sacrificed. 
Some  people,  therefore,  buy  whole- 
mill,  instead  of  cream  in  order  to  have 
fo'-  faimly  use  the  nourishment  con- 
tained in  the  mint  after  it  has  been 
skimmed.  Home-skimmed  milk  is,  of 
course,  richer  in  fat  than  that  which 
has  been  skimmed  by  a  separator,  but 
it  can  be  used  in  the  same  way. — 
Dr.  Francis  X.  Mahoney. 
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METHODS  FOR  SAVING 

MANURE  VALUE 
Dr.  W.  E.  Taylor. 
There  are  several  ways  in  which 
losses  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  spread 
the  manure  on  the  ground  soon  after 
it  is  made.  When  this  is  done,  there 
is  pratcically  no  loss  through  evapor- 
ation, and  the  essence  sinks  into  the 
soil  where  it  belongs  and  will  do  the 
most  good.  I  realize,  however,  that 
it  is  not  always  convenient  to  spread 
manure  as  soon  as  it  is  made;  there- 
fore, it  should  be  protected  as  it  ac- 
cumulates. This  can  be  done  best  by 
building  a  concrete  pit  in  or  adjacent 
to  the  barnyard  or  barn.  For  the 
average  farm,  a  pit  should  be  made 
seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  twelve  to 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  five  or  six 
feet  deep.  The  floor  should  be  rein- 
forced with  woven  wire  fencing  to 
prevent  cracking.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  side  walls  more  than  four 
and  one-half  or  five  inches  thick.  A 
roof  should  be  provided,  although 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  if 
means  are  taKen  to  prevent  too  much 
fermentation  in  the  event  of  rains. 
The  loss  of  nitrogen  through  ferment- 
ation can  be  prevented  by  sprinkling 
from  time  to  time  a  quantity  of  raw 
rock  phospnate  or  gypsum  on  the  pile. 
Either  of  these  will  prevent  the  am- 
monia from  escaping.  T,f  phosphate 
rock  is  used,  the  action  of  the  man- 
ure makes  it  an  available  plant  food. 

A  manure  carrier  can  be  construct- 
ed to  run  from  the  feeding  barn  to 
the  concrete  pic  at  little  expense. 
Some  farmers  construct  a  lean-to  to 
the  barn,  into  which  manure  is  thrown 
directly  from  the  stanchions  or  stalls. 
A  concrete  floor  in  a  branyard  saves 
all  liquid  manure,  providing  sufficient 
litter  is  thrown  on  the  floor  to  absorb 
it. 

■  Some  extensive  feeders  permit  the 
manure  to  accumulate  in  the  shed, 
using  bedding  quite  freely,  and  as  it 
accumulates,  raise  the  feeding  racks. 
Any  of  these  plans  are  fine,  for  they 
all  serve  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  put  man- 
ure in  piles  in  a  field  and  later  spread 
it,  for  under  the  pile  there  will  be  too 
much  fertility  and  that  portion  spread 
is  usually  leached,  making  it  weak,  . 
and  causing  an  ..neven  growth  of  the 
crop.  The  most  economical  way  is 
to  use  a  manure  spreader,  making  an 
even  distribution.  Manure,  or  even 
straw,  spread  on  winter  wheat,  rye 
or  meadow,  late  in  the  fall,  winter  or 
early  spring,  will  make  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  yield.  The  best  time 
is  early  in  the  winter,  or  just  after 
the  ground  freezes. 

 o  

SMALL  POTATOES 

All  of  us  nave  at  times  eaten  good 
home-made  bread  with  a  liberal  por- 
tion of  mashed  potatoes  in  its  mak- 
ings. There  are  now  millions  of 
bushels  of  small  potatoes  in  the 
United  States  not  specially  high 
priced.  There  is  need  of  war  bread 
substitutes.  L,et's  try  some  small 
potatoes  in  our  bread. 
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While  theso  new  "germ  free  vac- 
cines'' have  advantages  that 
should  Le  known  to  every 
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by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 
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"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Ont  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
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10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
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Cutter's    Pill    Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter  products.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


Tke  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How " 
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OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Advertising  Rates, 
sent  upon  application. 


The  advertising  rates  will  be 


Have  you  planted  a  few  tomatoes,  cabbage,  or 
other  seeds  that  need  an  early  start  and  trans- 
planting later  in  the  season? 

ft  ft 

There  never  was  a  time  when  a  good  dairy  cow 
was  more  profitable  to  keep  than  right  now.  She 
is  one  of  the  best  producers  of  .food  on  the  farm. 

ft  ft 

If  you  plan  to  build  a  silo  this  year  now  is  the 
time  to  secure  your  seed  corn.  Consult  the 
County  Agent  for  the  best  kind  to  plant  in  your 
locality. 

ft  ft 

Plan  your  farm  work  this  year  so  that  you  can 
start  with  a  few  sheep.  They  are  money  makers, 
at  least  this  is  the  experience  of  tbose  who  have 
tried  it  out. 

ft  ft 

You  make  a  serious  mistake  when  you  do  not 
treat  your  seed  grain  for  smut.  The  expense  is 
very  small  and  the  increased  yield  pays  for  the 
costs  of  treatment  many  times  over. 

ft  ft 

When  the  spring  clean  up  comes,  do  not  burn 
the  leaves,  but  use  them  as  a  fertilizer.  They 
are  worth  the  time  taken  to  conserve  them,  the 
soil  needs  any  form  of  available  organic  matter, 
ft  ft 

A  little  paint  well  chosen  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  a  good  way  of  showing  your  belief  in 
conservation.  Paint  will  protect  the  wooded 
parts  of  your  machinery  and  does  not  need  an 
expert  to  apply  it.  Follow  the  rules  that  usually 
go  with  all  paint  and  you  can  not  go  very  far 
wrong.  Paint  is  a  great  conserver.  Now  is  the 
time  to  use  it. 

ft  ft 

MICE  AND  RODENTS 

Conservation  is  just  as  important  as  production 
and  where  we  have  such  an  enormous  waste  as 
the  mice  and  rodents  make  some  definito  means 
should  be  adopted  to  destroy  these  little  pests. 

Every  farmer  should  free  his  own  place  of 
Ihern  but  this  is  not  enough  a  concerted  effort 
•could  be  made  to  make  it  a  community  proposi- 
tion in  the  destruction  of  mice  and  rodents.  It 
would  seem  that  if  the  people  understood  the 
great  loss  of  food  products  destroyed  by  mice, 
rats  and  rodents  a  Htrong  fight  would  he  waged 
against  them. 

In  this  issuf:  of  our  paper  we  give  our  readers 


an  article  explaining  how  to  control  and  destroy 

these  pests. 

ft  ft 
ROTATION  OF  CROPS 

Some  farmers  have  learned  the  benefits  that 
follow  a  careful  planned  rotation  of  crops.  Ex- 
periments have  shown  that  rotation  of  grain 
crops  with  legumes  has  produced  marked  in- 
creases in  the  yields.  The  proper  rotation  must 
be  studied  out  by  every  farmer  to  fit  his  farm, 
his  soil,  and  local  conditions. 

Experience  has  proven  that  a  farm  rotation  well 
planned  is  one  of  the  first  steps  to  profitable 
farming. 

ft  ft 

DANGEROUS  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A  first  class  paper  will  protect  .  its  readers 
against  dangerous  advertisements,  those  who  can- 
not make  good,  those  get  rich  quick  schemes  with 
no  responsibility. 

Some  of  these  promoters  seem  to  think  the 
farmer  is  "easy  mark"  and  work  all  kinds  of 
stunts  to  sell  him  stock  in  their  promotion  com- 
panies. 

The  Utah  Farmer  is  one  paper  that  has  refused 
such  advertisements,  and  judging  from  the  looks 
of  the  other  papers  in  this  state  it  is  about  the 
only  one  that  has  turned  down  these  stock  selling 
advertisements. 

Right  minded  publishers  should  exercise  the 
same  censorship  over  their  advertisements  that 
they  do  over  their  reading  matter.  If  they  did 
this  many  of  these  dangerous  advertisements 
would  not  appear  in  their  papers.  They  are  dan- 
gerous because  they  cheat  the  people  out  of  hard 
earned  money  for  which  they  receive  nothing  in 
return. 

ft    ft  » 
BIGGER  AND  BETTER  GARDENS 

Last  year  our  war  gardens  were  quite  a  suc- 
cess, although  many  mistakes  were  made  a  won- 
derful lot  of  food  was  produced.  We  must  do 
even  better  this  year.  Plan  and  prepare  now. 
Buy  your  garden  tools  and  seed  now,  do  not  wait 
until  the  day  you  want  to  use  them.  Double 
cropping  can  be  done,  follow  your  radish,  peas 
and  early  vegetables,  with  beans,  turnips  and 
cabbage.  T'lant  only  the  best  varieties — can  or 
dry  the  surplus. 

Do  not  be  led  off  by  some  enthusist  and  plant 
wheat  in  your  back  yards  but  plant  vegetables 
you  can  eat,  dry  or  can. 

Many  new  gardners  can  or  should  profit  by 
last  years  experience  and  have  a  bigger  and  bet- 
ter garden.  War  gardens  are  doing  wonders 
for  Germany,  we  should  not  let  them  beat  us  at 
gardening  any  more  than  we  expect  them  to  win 
on  the  western  front. 

Do  a  little  planning  and  thinking,  profit  by  last 
years  experience  and  have  a  better  war  garden 
this  year. 

ft  ft 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MANURE 

As  a  means  of  increasing  our  food  supply  barn 
yard  manure  is  a  very  important  factor.  A 
partial  survey,  however,  shows  that  some  people 
do  not  realize  this  or  they  would  haul  out  the 
manure  and  Increase  their  yield  and  make  more 
money  from  farming. 

There  are  many  people  who  keep  a  cow  that 
do  not  farm  they  have  a  supply  of  manure  that 
should  be  used. 

There  are  some  farmers  who  do  not  make  use 
of  the  manure  that  they  have  and  under  present 
conditions,  when  every  acre  should  produce  its 
utmost,  they  should  either  haul  it  out  or  give  it 
to  some  one  who  would  use  it. 

The  City  health  societies  know  that  a  pile  of 
manure  in  summer  time  is  a  breeding  place  for 
flies.  For  the  health  of  the  people*  they  should 
work  with  the  local  farm  bureaus  and  see  that 
every  ton  of  manure  possible  is  put  on  the  farm 
land,  which  would  help  increase  production  and 
do  away  with  breeding  places  for  flies.  The  man- 
ure should  be  hauled  out  within  the  next  week  If 
possible. 

For  your  own  good  and  an  increased  supply  of 
food  put  all  the  manure  possible  on  your  land 
this  spring. 


BETTER  BREEDING  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  higher  price  of  feed  and  labor  costs  iu 
caring  for  live  stock  emphasizes  the  importance 
of  culling  out  our  inferior  cows  and  securing  if 
possible  better  breeding  stock,  this  is  just  as  true 
with  the  dairyman  as  with  the  farmer  who  is 
making  a  specialty  of  beef  cattle. 

The  use  of  a  good  sire  is  the  best  way  of  solv- 
ing the  problem.  Careful  breeding  of  pure  bred 
livestock  is  another  way.  Crossing  breeds 
will  not  help  as  crossing  "Breaks  the  chain  of 
inheritance,"  and  that  crosses  do  not  transmit 
definite  characteristics. 

It  costs  very  little  more  to  keep  a  cow  that 
produces  300  pounds  of  butter  fat  than  one  that 
produces  only  150  pounds.  There  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  net  returns  which  should  bring 
home  the  necessity  of  better  breeding  stock  in 
order  to  increase  our  earning  capacity  with  live- 
stock. 

ft  -ft 
VALUE  OF  A  CASH  CROP 

To  know  that  you  can  turn  your  farm  products 
into  cash  at  harvest  time,  without  any  worry  as 
to  what  the  market  will  be  is  a  big  thing  to  most 

farmers. 

Farming  at  best  is  a  big  gamble  for  when  the 
farmer  plants  he  takes  all  kind  of  chances  as  to 
what  he  will  be  able  to  sell  his  products  for. 
Sugar  beets,  tomatoes  and  others  are  known  as  ' 
a  cash  crop.  Wheat  is  now  practically  in  the 
same  class  because  the  government  makes  a  de- 
finate  price. 

You  sign  a  contract  for  a  certain  price,  you 
know  what  it  will  be  at  harvest  time,  you  take  no 
chance,  only  in  the  amount  that  can  be  produced 
on  each  acre.  You  can  and  should  plan  better 
when  you  know  what  the  market  price  will  be. 

Bankers  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  cash 
crop  for  when  a  farmer  has  signed  up  for  a  num- 
ber of  acres  of  sugar  beets,  he  can  borrow  money 
on  that  contract. 

How  much  better  it  is  to  have  a  definate  price 
than  take  the  chance  fo  selling  at  an  extreme  high 
or  riduculous  low  price. 

Some  few  farmers  do  not  mind  taking  a  chance 
but  when  a  crop  like  beets  or  tomatoes  have  be- 
come so  well  known  there  is  a  big  advantage  in 
having  a  cash  market  for  all  you  can  produce  at 
a  definite  price. 

ft  ft 

THE  NEED  OF  MORE  SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  Federal  Food  Administration  is  looking  to 
the  sugar  beet  producing  areas  for  an  increased 
acreage  for  sugar  beets  this  year.  Many  times 
during  the  winter  they  have  emphasized  the  need 
of  more  sugar  and  that  it  can  only  come  from 
beet  growing  centers  where  factories  are  estab- 
lished. 

With  the  increased  price  of  sugar  beets  and  a 
sharing  of  profits,  should  the  price  of  sugar  ad- 
vance, the  farmer  can  afford  to  plant  sugar  beets 
this  year.  From  a  patriotic  point  of  view  it  is 
our  moral  duty  to  answer  the  pleading  of  our 
national  government  with  an  increased  supply  of 
sugar. 

The  government  has  control  of  the  factories 
and  will  limit  their  profits. 

The  government  has  promised  to  help  the  farm- 
ers with  the  labor  situation.  Our  State  officials 
are  organizing  sixteen  to  eighteen  thousand  girls 
and  boys  to  help  with  the  labor  problem.  If  pro- 
perly supervised  the  labor  situation  in  this  state 
has  been  solved. 

Within  the  next  few  days  the  farmer  must  de- 
cide just  what  he  is  going  to  plarft  this  year.  Un- 
less there  are  a  great  many  more  acres  signed 
up  our  total  production  will  fall  short  of  last 
year.  Read  the  articles  by  Pres.  E.  G.  Peterson 
and  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris  in  this  issue  and  you  will  be 
impressed  with  their  sincere  and  earnest  appeal 
for  an  increased  supply  of  sugar. 

The  article  signed  by  Idaho  Officials  in  this 
issue  shows  what  the  State  of  Idaho  is  doing  to 
increase  production. 

Utah  has  answered  every  appeal  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  more  than  she  has  been  asked  for. 
Will  we  do  it  with  an  increased  sugar  be°t  yield 
this  year? 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


W 

MIL 


William  Peterson. 

.William  Peterson,  geologist  for  the 
ftah  Experiment  Station,  is  also 
late  geologist  for  Utah.  As  State 
eologist  he  will  be  an  important 
actor  in  setting  values  on  the  mineral 
inds  of  Utah  which  have  not  up  to 
le  present  been  taxed  in  proportion 
>  their  value.  When  Governor  Bam- 
erger  chose  Professor  Peterson,  he 
new  what  he  wanted  and  also  knew 
is  man.  But  it  is  at  the  geologist  of 
tie  Experiment  Station  that  we  are 
ow  to  look. 

For  this  position  Professor  William 
'eterson  is  well  trained    He  is  now 

middle-aged  man — just  in  his  prime, 
lis  boyhood  experience  consisted  of 
inning,  ranching  and  logging  in  Bear 
ake  County,  Idaho.  He  studied  at  the 
rtah  Agricultural  College,  taking  a 
egree  in  commerce  in  1899.  The 
chool  grew  rapidly  and  young  Peter- 
Dn  became  interested  in  general 
tfence  and  geology.  Accordingly  he 
bmpleted  courses  in  that  field  and 


No.  4V2 

Disc  Gang  Plow 

Built  along  simple  lines,  light  in  draft, 
Scient  and  durable.  Made  in  2  or  3  fur- 
Jw,  with  26  in.  discs,  though  24  in.  discs 
»ill  be  furnished  if  preferred.  The  2  fur- 
»w  plow  can  be  equipped  with  a  Third 
Hsc  Attachment,  or  the  3  can  be  quickly 
onverted  to  a  2.   4  horse^evener  included. 

"It's  the  way  we 
build  them." 


took  a  degree  in  1908.  Previous  to  this 
he  had  attended  the  University  of 
Chicago  three  summers  and  one  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  of  1908  he  began 
working  in  western  Wyoming  on  de- 
tail geological  work.  He  worked  in 
coal  areas  around  Rock  Springs  and 
Kemmerer  and  in  the  Adaville  for- 
mation. This  work  was  for  private 
Interests  but  was  preceded  by  sum- 
mer work  for  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  In  the  summer  of 
1904  he  had  studied  phosphates,  and 
in  1905  had  helped  in  a  survey  of 
Pleistocene  geology  of  the  western 
mountain  section.  He  now  holds  an 
unpublished  paper  on  the  Bear  River 
Mountains.  The  Geological  Survey  is 
just  now  completing  the  mapping 
necessary  to  show  his  work  clearly. 

In  connection  with  Dr.  Robert 
Stewart,  he  has  studied  the  origin  of 
alkali  in  Utah  and  w"estern  Colorado. 
Many  perosns  believed  the  alkali  in 
this  section  to  have  been  derived  from 
other  sources  than  the  native  rock. 
Stewart  and  Peterson  established  the 
fact  that  all  our  alkali  is  derived  from 
rocks  of  particular  formations.  This 
work  was  so  well  done  that  to  knov 
the  rock  of  a  section  now  enables  the 
prediction  of  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  alkali  likely  to  occur.  Two  btali 
Station  bulletins,  two  treatises  in  the 
Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  and 
one  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Agronomy  are  authoritative 
as  regards  the  origin  of  alkali.  Con- 
siderable knowledge  of  arid  soils  was 
accumulated  as  a  by-product  of  these 
alkali  studies. 

Ground  water  as  a  possible  source 
of  irrigation  water  has  also  received 
attention.  This  problem  is  peculiarly 
difficult  because  of  its  very  nature. 
Professor  Peterson  has  tabulated  all 
reconnaissance  work  and  has  begun 
to  study  Millard  and  Uintah  counties. 
When  completed  for  Utah,  this  study 
should  help  much  in  locating  artesian 
wells, — a  subject  about  which  there  is 
just  now  considerable  uncertainty. 
As  a  part  of  his  ground  water  studies, 
Professor  Peterson  has  made  clear 
that  most  of  our  streams  lose  consid- 
erable water  by  seepage  into  their 
gravelfilled  beds.  One  stream,  at 
least,  was  found  to  lose  as  much  as 
100  second  feet — enough  to  irrigate 
several  tho  '-and  acres.  Development 
work  toward  the  conservation  o,f  these 
waters  is  now  in  progress  in  several 
sections.  He  recommends  also  that 
artesian  wells  be  stopped  during  the 
winter  in  order  to  store  up  the  ground 
waters  for  use  on  the  growing  crops. 
The  stoppage  of  tnese  two  leaks 
should  materially  increase  our  avail- 
able supply.   He  found  too,  that  much 


Plant  More  Corn 
and  Wheat 

We  can  supply  Recleaned  Stocks  of  MARQULS, 

DICKLOW,   NEW   ZEALAND,   SONORA,  and 

NINETY-DAY  WHEAT. 

Utah  grown  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Flint  CORN. 
Any  quantity  you  need. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices. 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

Seedsmen 
SALT  LAKE 


range  land  can  be  more  completely 
utilized  by  establishing  water  troughs 
for  animals  in  sections  hitherto  devoid 
of  stock-watering  places.  Who  can 
predict  the  scope  of  such  worn? 

In  spite  of  his  significant  research 
work  in  geology,  Professor  Peterson 
is  best  known  as  teacher  of  geTrtogy, 
mineralogy,  and  road  construction  at 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College.  He  is 
interesting  in  the  classroom  and 
knows  every  spot  in  Utah,  and  the  im- 
portant ones  in  adjacent  states. 

In  this  new  work  of  State  geologist 
he  expects  to  study  mineral,  coal,  and 
oil  deposits  of  the  State.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  he  was  a  member  o,f  the 
State  Road  commission  from  which  he 
was  removed  to  take  up  the  now  more 
important  work  of  State  geologist. 
 o  

Undoubtedly  many  persons  could 
get  along  better  together  if  they  had 
kept  apart  in  the  first  place. 

 o  

We  can  remember  when   the  coal 
dealers  used  to  come  around  and  plead 
with  us  to  lay  in  a  winter's  supply. 
 o  

Spring  poets  are  hereby  warned  not 
to  overlook  "he  possibilities  of  an  ap- 
peal to  patriotism. 


Beet  Prize  Winners 


List  of  Awards  to  successful 
Amalgamated  Sugar  Company  to 
year  1917. 


Beet  Prize  Contestants  offered  by  The 
its  Cache  Valley  beet  growers  for  the 


Levers  give  eaay  control  of  plow  from  seat,  and 
Oerator  is  assisted  in  handling  them  by  strong  bal- 
nce  springs.  Strong  heavy  beams,  rigidly  braced 
o  withstand  the  s. rain  to  which  a  discplow  is  sub" 
scted.  Hand  control.  Hitch  is  adjustable  for  tan* 
*■  or  abreast  eveners.  Discs  are  set  in  chilled- 
•arings  supplied  with  hard  oil  by  compression 
reaae  cups.  Discs  can  be  set  to  cut  10  or  11  inch 
■lows.  Angle  of  discs  can  be  changed  to  meet 
'trying  conditions  of  plowing,  an  especially  desira* 
le  feature  in  very  hard  or  gumbo  land.  Extra  ad- 
wtment  for  clearance  in  trashy  ground. 

Scrapers  are  large,  of  an  improved  pattern,  and 
•nst  in  throwing  the  soil  over;  they  conform  to 
Be  concavity  of  the  discs,  and  are  provided  with 
•all  and  socket  joint  for  close  adjustment.  Wheels 
re  cast  in  one  piece,  and  equipped  with  removable 
■W  proof  boxes  with  hard  oil  screw  caps.  Linc'i 
tos  and  collars,  in  addition  to  perfect  sand  bands, 
old  wheels  in  place.  Loose  bands  behind  discs 
•event  trash  from  winding  around  disc  boxes. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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% 

% 

% 

Clean- 

Size & 

Ton- 

Total 

A 

cres 

Stand 

liness 

Shape 

nage 

% 

Prize 

District  No.  1. 

Abe  Hansen,  College 

20 

34 

18 

19 

10% 

81% 

$100.00 

Erastus  Olsen,  College 

10 

38 

19% 

19 

10% 

87 

75.00 

Jos.  Nielsen,  Millville 

5 

34 

18 

20 

18% 

90% 

60.00 

Jno.  Bankhead,  Hyrum 

3 

26 

18 

19 

17 

90 

40.00 

Levi  Cooper,  Wellsville 

1 

29 

19% 

19% 

19 

97% 

25.00 

District  No.  2. 

W.  C.  Scrowther,  Smithfield 

20 

35 

19% 

17% 

16 

88 

$100.00 

J.  M.  Johnson,  Smithfield 

10 

39 

19% 

16 

16 

90% 

75.00 

Richard  Roskelley, 

Smithfield 

5 

26 

19% 

17 

14 

86% 

60.00 

Jas.  McNiel,  Logan 

3 

38 

18 

17% 

17% 

91 

40.00 

Theo  Chambers,  Smithfield 

1 

38 

19 

18% 

19 

94% 

25.00 

District  No.  3. 

O.  A.  Hogan,  Lewiston 

20 

32% 

18% 

17 

15 

83 

$100.00 

Fred  Taggart,  Lewiston 

10 

33 

18 

19 

18% 

88% 

75.00 

W.  A.  Hubble,  Lewiston 

5 

38 

19 

18 

18% 

93% 

60.00 

J.  H.  Stocks,  Lewiston 

3 

33 

17 

17 

14 

81 

40.00 

Eldred  Bergesdn,  Lewiston 

1 

28 

15 

17 

15% 

75% 

25.00 

District  No.  4. 

J.  G.  Wanner,  Whitney 

20 

39 

19% 

20 

15% 

94 

$100.00 

Webb  Bros.,  Richmond 

10 

•  37 

18 

19 

16 

90 

75.00 

O.  O.  Crockett,  Preston 

5 

35 

19% 

19 

13% 

87 

60.00 

K.  T.  Yoshioka,  Nashville 

■  3 

24 

9 

15 

10 

58 

40.00 

W.  L.  Wickham,  Nashville 

1 

34 

18 

18 

17 

87 

25.00 

District  No.  5. 

J.  W.  Funk,  Trenton 

20 

33 

19 

17 

15 

84 

$100.00 

W.  H.  Tham,  Alta 

10 

32 

19% 

17 

18 

86% 

75.00 

Mark  Johnson,  Downey 

5 

33 

16 

17 

17 

83 

60.00 

Jerry  Christiansen,  Downey 

3 

37 

19% 

18 

11% 

86 

40.00 

Cyrus  Page,  Dayton 

1 

37 

20 

16 

8% 

81% 

25.00 

Reaches  Every 
Moving  Part 

It's  when  you  make  a  long 
drive  that  you  appreciate  the 
efficiency  of 

Motor  Oil 
VICO 

It  reaches  every  moving  part 
and  bathes  the  surfaces  with 
its  velvety  smoothness.  No 
chance  for  friction  or  for  car- 
bon deposits.  VICO  makes 
good  at  all  temperatures  and 
burns  clean.  Light,  Medium, 
Heavy. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  "With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  root  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is* 
crying  for  sugar  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


Remember  +he  Utah  Farmer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 
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MADE  WITH   MASHED  POTATOES 

jane  Eddington. 
We  speak  of  mashed  potatoes,  but 
the  thing  that  makes  mashed  potatoes 
what  they  should  be  is  not  mashing 
down,  but  heating  up,  whisking  to  a 
light  and  smooth  and  creamy  product. 
The  best  double  service  utensil  for 
this  work:  that  is,  one  which  is  good 
for  the  breaking  up  of  the  potato 
which  must  precede  the  whisking,  is 
the  wire  masher  with  a  firm  wooden 
handle. 

We  have  no  vegetable  which  can  be 
made  more  showy  than  velvety, 
smooth  potato.  It  is  no  trick  at  all 
to  put  it  through  a  pastry  bag  with  a 
fluted  point,  in  roses  and  borders  or 
what  we  will.  These  may  then  be 
brushed  with  milk  or  butter,  and 
browned  a  bit  under  the  boiler,  and, 
behold,  we  have  with  our  economical 
bit  Qf  meat  or  fish  what  looks  like  a 
pretentiously  prepared  dish.  It  is  the 
least  work  for  the  greatest  effect  of 
almost  any  manipulation  I  know  of. 

There  are  no  end  of  ways  in  which 
mashed  potato  may  be  used.  The 
more  cream  or  butter  or  fat  substitute 
we  add  to  it  the  more  of  an  energy 
food  it  is,  and  the  more  egg  we  add 
the  more  it  is  like  a  meat. 

Potato  Roses. 

Cream  mashed  potato  thoroughly  by 
beating  until  as  smooth  as  possible, 
and  fill  a  pastry  bag  with  the  mixture, 
first  having  inserted  in  the  bottom  of 
it  the  desired  point.  For  general  serv- 
ice the  fluted  point  is  best.  Twist  the 
top  close  and  hold  with  the  right  hand, 
while  the  left  hand  is  held  under  the 
bag  near  the  point  to  guide.  The  forc- 
ing out  should  be  done  with  the  right 
hand  entirely  and  the  bag  held  in  an 
upright  position.  For  fancy  forms 
like  bow  knots,  force  on  to  a  buttered 
tin  and  brown  in  the  oven.  For  bor- 
ders a  push  and  a  stretch,  or  a  little 
squeeze  and  push  down  and  then  quick 
tipping  by  raising  and  purling  away 


SENT  FREE 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks, 
.dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


the  point,  give  ornamental  effects.  A 
funnel  of  heavy  brown  paper  with 
the  tip  cut  off  for  the  insertion  of  the 
point,  may  be  used  instead  of  the  bag. 
It  does  not  have  to  be  washed  as  a 
pastry  bag  snould  be  intsantly  after 
it  is  used. 

Potato  Cones. 

Beat  mashsd  potato  until  light  and 
creamy,  and  form  into  cones,  using 
an  ice  cream  mold  if  you  have  one. 
Put  the  cones  into  a  buttered"  baking 
dish,  brush  with  melted  butter,  and 
brown  in  a  hot  oven.  These  may  also 
be  put  around  meat  in  a  large  casserole 
and  cooked  with  it  for  half  an  hour 
or  so. 

Potato  Muffins. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  eggs  to 
make  a  potato  muffin  when  enough 
cream  has  been  added  to  make  it  of 
the  requisite  smoothness,  since  with 
a  good  beating  it  is  as  light  as  needs 
be.  Butter  small  muffin  rings  or 
molds,  fill  them  with  more  of  the 
potato  than  one  uses  for  a  batter,  and 
bake  for  thirty  minutes  in  a  rather 
hot  oven.  A  tablespoon  of  grated 
cheese  may  be  put  in  the  muffin  ring 
before  adding  the  potato.  Use  with 
any  meat  gravy  or  even  with  an 
onion  flavored  white  sauce,  or  to  gar- 
nish any  savory  meat  dish.  Easier 
to  succeed  *  ith  than  a  dumpling,  and 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
Potato  Omelet  II. 

Of  the  many  ways  of  using  potatoes 
in  an  omeletliRe  dish,  that  in  which 
the  potato  is  really  used  to  extend 
the  egg  seems  the  most  substantial  to 
most  people.  Make  of  any  size,  al- 
lowing for  every  egg  one  small  cold 
boiled  potato;  grated  or  mashed 
potato  may  be  used.  Beat  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  well  and  with  them  a 
tablespoon  of  milk  or  cream  to  each 
yolk,  then  add  the  potato — cold  riced 
potato  will  answer — and  finally  the 
well  beaten  whites  just  at  the  minute 
of  putting  the  omelet  into  the  pan. 
A  tablespoon  of  fat  heated  to  bub- 
bling point  prepares  the  pan.  Prick 
with  a  fork  like  any  purely  egg  ome- 
let, until  the  egg  begins  to  set.  If 
this  is  done  the  omelet  will  puff  up 
beautifully.  Cook  till  well  set,  turn 
one-half  over  the  other  and  serve  im- 
mediately. 

Potato  Omelet  I. 

Melt  a  tablespoon  of  butter  or  other 
edible  fat  in  a  frying  pan  and  add 
either  hot  or  cold  mashed  potato  in 
a  thin  cake,  brown  and  fold  like  any 
omelet. 

Potato  Puff  I. 

Here  is  a  good  way  to  use  a  left- 
over white  ot  egg,  say  after  making 
mayonnoise  dressing.  Beat  it  stiff 
and  add  it  to  any  moderate  amount  of 
creamy  mashed  potato,  put  whole  into 
small  buttered  baking  dish  and  bake 
until  brown  and  puffy. 

Potato  Puff  II. 

Shape  hot  creamy  mashed  potato 
into  balls  the  size  of  an  egg,  put  on 
buttered  tin  plate,  brush  over  with 
beaten  egg,  and  brown  in  the  oven. 
Serve  with  meat  or  fish  balls  for 
luncheon,  preferably  with  a  sauce. 
Duchesse  Potatoes 

Duchesse  potatoes  are  often  pre- 
pared by  using  the  whole  raw  egg  in- 
stead of  the  yolk  merely  in  the  con- 
ventional way.  Mix  it  with  the  mash- 
ed potato  thoroughly,  with  the  help 
of  a  wooden  spoon.  A  little  flour  may 
be  used  on  the  pastry  board  in  molding 
1t.  The  mixture  may  be  made  into  a 
large  roll,  flattened,  cut  into  heart 
shaped  pieces  and  other  shapes,  the 
surface  criss-crossed  with  a  knife  or 
with  a  mold  made  for  fancy  cooky 
surfaces.  Ten  minutes  is  about  en- 
ouch  to  bake  such  cakes  a  delicate 
brown.  One  yolk  of  egg,  half  a  table- 
spoon of  butter,  and  the  same  of  milk 
to  one  large  potato  is  a  proportion  for 
rather  rich  cakes.  The  mass  may 
simply  be  pressed  flat  and  smooth  and 
I  hen  cut  into  squarer,,  cooled  to  stif- 
fen, and  then  baked  to  a  delicate 
brown  in  a  quick  oven. 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  1?r\  D  Lft  All  That  4 

Your  rUllU  Horses  Can 

Pullford  $155 

MAKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

New  FAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 

and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 
It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  314-C,  Qulncy,  Illinois 

Shipment  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Warehouse) 
after  April  1st. 


The  Miracle  of  the  Marne 


The  battle  of  the  Marne 
halted  the  rush  of  the  Ger- 
mans towards  Paris.  It 
aroused  the  French  to  super- 
human bravery.  They  fought 
as  if  led  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans  herself. 

The  Marne  was  a  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of 
patriotism  with  its  back 
<  against  the  wall.  The  same 
sacrifice  of  self,  the  same  love 
of  country  and  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  inspired  the  French 
people  must  inspire  us,  and 
we  must  win  the  war. 

\ 


We  are  sending  our  best 
manhood  to  fight  for  us. 
They  must  be  armed,  fed  and 
clothed,  cared  for  through 
sickness  and  wounds.  This  is 
the  work  of  every  individual 
as  well  as  the  Government. 

It  is  the  proud  duty  of  the 
Bell  System  to  coordinate 
its  purpose  and  equipment 
to  the  other  factors  in  our 
national  industrial  fabric,  so 
that  the  manufacture  and 
movement  of  supplies  to  our 
boys  abroad  be  given  right 
of  way. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Viena  Potatoes. 

Mold  mashed  potatoes  into  the  shape 
of  Vienna  rolls  ahout  four  inches 
long;  brush  with  beaten  egg,  make  a 
crease  across  the  roll  with  the  back 
of  a  heavy  knife,  brush  with  beaten 
egg  after  placing  on  greased  and  in- 
verted tin.    Brown  in  oven. 

Potato  Au  Gratln. 

Put  fine  mashed  potato  into  deep 
buttered  baking  dish,  smooth  over 
the  surface  or  use  a  knife  to  make  it 


look  like  spokes  or  canals  all  extend- 
ing out  from  center  of  top,  sprinkle 
with  cheese  and  grated  bread  crumbs, 
dot  with  bits  of  butter  and  put  into 
an  exceedingly  hot  oven  or  under 
the  broiler  to  set  the  crust.  Creamed 
potatoes  prepared  in  the  same  fashion 
are  much  preferred  by  some  people, 
especially  when  put  into  individual 
dishes. 

Potato  Stuffing. 
Miss  Farmer's  recipe  for  this  stuf* 
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;  fing  has  been  much  used  and  copied,  until  lukewarm,  then  add  (1)  the 
|  Here  it  is:  Two  cups  of  hot  mashed  yeast  softened  in  the  %  cup  of  luke- 
I  potatoes,  one  and  one-fourth  cups  of  warm  water,  (2)  the  salt,  (3)  syrup, 
Ibread  crumbs,  one-third  cup  of  butter,  and  (4)  the  flour.  Follow  directions 
lone  egg,  one  teaspoon  of  salt,  one  tea-  for  kneadinb,  rising  and  baking  given 
jf  spoon  of  sage,  one-fourth  cup  of  finely  for  the  potato  bread. 

chopped  fat    salt    pork,    one    finely         Barley   Makes  a  Good  Loaf. 
I  chopped  onion.    Add  to  the  potatoes     If  barley  is  available  in  your  sec- 
rtbe  other  ingredients  in  the  order  in  tion  of  the  country  use    this  recipe 
Iwhich  they  are  given.    I  would  leave  occasionally.    "Variety  is  the  spice  of 
lout  the  sage  and  today  we  use  butter  life." 

I  substitutes.      A  little  nutmeg  is  not  Barley  Bread 

Inoticed  as  such  in  that  it  improves  or     j  quart  water>  j  cup  pearl  barley, 
W&ves  more  character  to  the  stuffing.  1  or  2  cakes  compressed  yeast.  %  cup 
0  lukewarm  water,  5  teaspoons  salt,  2 

VICTORY  BREAD  tablespoons  corn  syrup,  7  cups  flour. 

Save  The  Wheat.  Mix  as  follows:     Soak  the  barley 

Which  day  is  baking  day  at  your  in  the  1  quart  of  water  over  night, 
[house?  Try  one  of  these  breads  next  Boil  in  the  same  water  until  soft, 
■time.  Each  recipe  will  make  three  mash  fine,  then  cool  until  lukewarm. 
I  good  sized  loaves.  Add  (1)  the  yeast  softened  in  the  % 

Handle  and  mould  these  bread  cup  of  water,  (2)  the  salt,  (3)  syrup, 
doughs  with  greater  care  than  white  and  (4)  flour  to  make  a  siff  dough, 
bread.  If  the  doughs  stick  to  the  Follow  the  directions  for  kneading, 
hands  when  kneading  down,  add  more  rising  and  baking  given  for  potato 
flour  at  this  time.  bread. 

Always  keep  the  dough  at  an  even    Did  You  Ever  Hear  of  Bean  Bread? 
warm  temperature  (about  75  degrees     Here  is  a  new  bread.    It  saves  1 
•  F.)  •   pound  of  wheat  flour.    Try  it  on  the 

If  you  have  a  good  rule  for  bread,  family, 
use  it,  but  in  place  of  part  of  the  Bean  Bread.  , 

white  flour  use  om   of  these  other     1  quart  water,  1  cup  beans,  1  or  2 
grains — either  all  or  part  of  the  time,  cakes  compressed  yeast,  %  cup  luke- 
If  dry  yeast  is  used,  a  sponge  should  warm  water,  5  teaspoons  salt,  2  table- 
be  made  at  night  with  the  liquid,  the  spoons  molasses,  8  cups  flour, 
lyeast,  and  a  part  of  the  white  flour.        Mix  as  follows:     Soak  the  beans 
Potatoes  are  Plentiful — Use  Them  'In  "over  night.    Drain  off  the  water  in 
Bread.  which  they  were   soaked  and  cook 

I  This  bread  is  especially  valuable  be-  until  soft  in  the  1  quart  of  water, 
cause  of  the  body-regulating  sub-  Put  through  a  sieve  or  a  potato  ricer, 
stances  which  it  contains.  cool  and  when  lukewarm,  add  (1)  the 

Potato  Yeast  Bread.  yeast  softened  in  the  %  cup  o,f  water, 

1  or  2  cakes  compressed  yeast,  1  (2)  the  salt,  (3)  the  molasses,  and  (4) 
cup  lukewarm  water,  4  teaspoons  salt,  the  flour  to  make  a  siff  dough.  Fol- 
3  tablespoons  corn  syrup,  3%  cups  low  direction  for  kneading,  rising  and 
mashed  potatoes,  7  cups  flour  (more  baking  given  for  potato  bread.  The 
or  less  may  be  needed).  beans  may  be  simply  mashed  and  the 

Mix  as  follows:    Soften  the  yeast  hulls  used  in  the  bread  if  desired. 
3n  the  liquid  and  then  add  (1)  salt,    Crumbs  From  Any  Woman's  Table 
(2)  syrup,  (3)  potato,  and  (4)  enough     What  do  you  do  with  your  stale 
of  the  flour  to  make  a    stiff    dough,  bread?  Do  you    know    that  bread 
Mix  and  knead  thoroughly.    Let  rise  crumbs  can  be  worked  into  the  bread 
3%  hours,  or  until  double    in    bulk,  dough?    Remember  this  recipe.  It's 
Knead  or  cut  down  the  dough,  add  the  thrifty  and  it's  good, 
remaining  flour,  and  let  rise  again  Bread  Crumb  Bread, 

until  double  in  bulk  (about  1%  hours.)  1  quart  lukewarm  water,  1  or  2 
Shape  into  loaves.  Let  rise  in  pans  cakes  compressed  yeast,  4  teaspoons 
until  double  in  bulk.  Bake  50  minutes  salt,  2  tablespoons  molasses,  4  cups 
to  1  hour.  fine  bread  crumbs,  8  cups  flour. 

The  Horn  of  Plenty  Brims  With  Corn  Mix  as  follows:  Soften  the  yeast 
I  Every  time  you  make  three  loaves  of  in  %  cup  of  water.  Add  to  the  rest 
this  bread  instead  of  white  bread  you  of  the  liquid  (1)  the  yeast  mixture, 
save  more  than  a  pound  of  wheat  (2)  the  salt,  (3)  the  molasses,  (4)  the 
flour.  crumbs,  and  (5)  flour  to  make  a  stiff 

Cornmeal  Yeast  Bread.  dough.    Follow  directions  for  knead- 

1  quart  water,  1  or  2  cakes  com-  i^g,  rising  and    baking    given  for 
pressed  yeast,  3%  teaspoons  salt,  3  potato  bread. 

tablespoons  corn  syrup,  1%  cups  corn  Each  of  the  recipes  given  here 
meal,  8  cups  flour.  saves  from  a  pound  to  a  pound  and  a 

Mix  as  follows:    Soften  th?  yeast  in  half  of  wheat. 

%  cup  of  the  water  (lukewarm).  Heat  °  

the  rest  to  boiling,  then  stir  in  the  WHY  MORE  SUGAR 

cornmeal.    Let  it  boil  up  once.    Cool,  (Continued  from  page  1) 

add  the  salt  and  syrup,  and  when  luke-  times  as  long  to  bring  a  cargo  from 
warm,  add  the  softened  yeast.    Then  Java  as  from  the  United  States,  and 
4dd  the  flour  to  make  a    siff    dough,  since  shipping  is  a  limiting  factor  in  . 
Follow  the  directions    for    kneading,  the  war  it  must  be  conserved, 
rising  and  baking,  given  for  potato      No  one  can  tell  how  long  the  war 
bread. 


Plant  With  These  Drills 

THRILL-PLANTED  fields  produce  greater 
yields.    Remember  that  at  planting  time 
this  year,  when  every  bushel  added  to  your  harvest 

field  counts. 

The  use  of  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  Drill*  means 
not  only  more  grain  per  acre,  but  better  prices.  Drill-plant- 
ing improves  the  quality  of  the  grain,  for  when  seed  is  proper- 
ly planted,  at  even  depth,  and  covered  as  it  should  be,  it 
comes  up  all  at  the  same  time,  grows  uniformly,  and  ripens 
evenly.    Such  grain  grades  high  and  brings  good  prices. 

The  drill  that  will  do  the  best  work  for  you  is  in  one  of 
these  lines.  It  is  handled  by  some  local  dealer  not  far  from 
your  farm  where  you  can  see  it,  or  you  can  find  out  all  about 
it  by  writing  us  for  drill  catalogues.  There  are  drills  for 
planting  every  kind  of  grass  or  grain,  with  or  without  ferti- 
lizer, in  every  kind  of  soil. 

The  dealer,  or  the  catalogue,  will  tell  you  all  about  feeds, 
furrow  openers,  bearings,  attachments,  etc.  All  we  can  tell 
you  here  is  that  you  will  find  just  the  drill  for  your  work  in 
the  Empire  Jr.,  Hoosier,  or  Kentucky  lines,  and  that  without 
any  trouble  or  expense  on  your  part  beyond  the  writing  of  a 
letter  or  post  card.   Why  not  write  it  now,  before  you  forget? 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 
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Book  Shows 

60  House  Bargains! 

Write  today  for  this  new  Fenner  Book  of  Ready- 
Cut  Houses!  Get  rock-bottom  prices  from  the  old, 
original  ready-cut  concern  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  are  Manufacturers— not  agents  or  jobbers.  Fenner 
Houses  from  forest  to  you,  with  only  small  profit  be- 
tween. Ready-cutting  saves  waste.  We  ship  every- 
thing complete,  ready  to  erect.  Hundreds  of  our  bouses 
in  all  parts  of  the  west.  This  book  wUl  save  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  the  Fenner  Plan  Book  today! 
FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO.312  Ship  St..  PORTLAND.  ORE. 


LEARNING  TO  KNIT 

wilflast,  and  during  the  period  of  the  My  good  wife  is  learning  to  knit,  to 


knit, 

'  It's  solemn  to  sit  near  by, 
And  look,  as  she  frets  in  a  panicky  fit, 
At  the  blood  in  her  loving  eye. 
Knit,  knit,  lickity  split, 
Bound  and  determined  to  finisli 
her  hit, 

Casting   and   purling,  disdaining 
to  quit, 

My  good  wife  is  learning  to  knit 


r  USE  THE  WESTERN 

PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER 

3  MACHINES  IN  ^ 


My  good  wife  is  learning  to  knit,  to 
knit, 

Our  home's  in  an  awful  mess; 


ting  craze  hit, 
And  I  won't  have,  either,  I  guess. 
Knit,  knit,  doing  her  bit, 
Nothing  to  eat  till  she  comes  out 

of  it- 
Was  ever  a  fellow  so  pesky  hard 

hit? 

My  good  wife  is  learning  to  knit. 

H.  W.  D. 


Oats  Make  Brawn  For  The  Scotchman  war  tne  sugar  situation  promises  to 

Why  Not  For  You?  be  somewhat  acute.    It  is  therefore 

I  You'll  find  only  one  thing  the  mat-  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  coun- 
ter with  this  bread — the  family  will  try  to  produce  as  large  a  quantity  as 
irant  to  eat  too  much  of  it.  possible  of  tnic    concentrated  food. 

Oatmeal  Yeast  Bread.  The  price  of  beets  is  now  high  enough 

I I  quart  water,  1  or  2  cakes  compress-  to  insure  excellent  returns  to  the  good 
fed  yeast,  4  teaspoons  salt,  3  table-  beet  farmer.  The  government  is  not 
■poons  molasses,  3  cups  rolled  oats,  8  asking  for  a  gift.  All  it  asks  is  that 
Cups  flour.  the  farmers  do  what  would  be  a  good 

Mix  as  follows:  Soften  the  yeast  thing  for  them  to  do  anyway — raise 
in  Vz  cup  of  the  water  (lukewarm.)  as  many  beets  as  their  conditions  war- 
Heat  the  rest  to  boiling,  then  stir  in  rant.    This,  of  course  does  not  mean 

?«,TOlie,d^at8',*  ^  U  b0U  U5  °lC&-  lhe  u5psettinS  of  a  balanced  system  of  r^a^othing"  to" eat  s: 

Cool,  add  the  salt  and  syrup  and  when  farming  or  the  elimination  of  other 

lukewarm,   add   the   softened   yeast,  crops;  but  it  does  mean  the  bending  of 

Then  add  the  flour  to  make  a  stiff  every  effort  to  accomplish    the  end 

dough.     Follow  the     directions     for  sought.    This  may  be  done  as  much 

kneading,  rising  and  baking  given  for  by  improving  the  methods  of  handling 

potato  bread.  the  land  as  by  increasing  the  acreage 

Rice  Bread  Is  Always  Popular.  planted  to  beets.    This  means  greater 

Ask  your  grocer  to  get  broken  rice,  care  in  preparing  the  seed  bed,  more 

It's  cheaper  and  Just  as  good.  attention  to  thinning    better  culti- 

Rice   Bread.  vation,  more  consistent  irrigation,  and 

1  quart  water,  1  cup  rice,  1  or  2  greater  efficiency  in  harvesting. 
cake3  compressed  yeast,  y2  cup  luke-     Careful  attention  to  these  details 

warm  water,  4  teaspoons  corn  syrup,  will  reward  the  farmer  in  money  re- 
ft cups  flour. 

Mix  as  follows:    Cook  the  rice  until  a  patriotic  servic  to  his  country  and  American   people   in   the   matter   of  our  testing— U.  S 

■oft,  In  the  one  quart  of  water.    Cook  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  food.    If  we  are  selfish  or  even  care-  tration. 


for  pre- 
paring your" 
seed  bed,  will 
increase  your crops  _ 
25  %  whether  you  raise" 
wheat,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa or  any  other  crop.  A  per- 
fect, weU  pulverized  and  firm  seed 
bed  is  as  important  for  one-  crop  as 
for  another.  The  Western  pulverizes  and- pi 
deep  as  plowed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
protect  the  moisture:  saves  1-3  of  expensive  ^-:ed 
and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  in  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
and  cultivating  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  either  be- 
fore or  after  they  are  up  without  iujury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES,  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE.  IN  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1018  crop  will  bring  war  prices:  make  it  a  record 
breaker  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Send  for 
our  free  Ulustrated  catalog,  giving  fuii  description 
of  the  machine  and  its  work,  also  dealer's  name 
and  much  other  valuable  information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  3      Hastings.  Ntb. 
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LOYALTY   IN    LITTLE  THINGS 

The  whole  great  problem  of  win- 
ning the  war  rests  primarily  on  one  less,  we  are  disloyal;   we    are  the 
turns,  and  will  enable  him  to  render  thing,  the  loyalty  and  sacrifice  of  the  enemy  at  home.    Now  is  the  hour  of 

Food  Adminis- 
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The  Control  of  Rodent  Pests  To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  KILLING  GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  POCKET  GOPHERS, 
RABBITS  AND  FIELD  MICE 

By  Charles  J.  Sorenson. 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


Rodent  pests  causo  heavy  damage 
to  the  crops  of  Utah.  The  four  most 
destructive  of  these  pests  are  ground 
squirrels,  pocket  gophers  rabbits,  and 
field  mice. 

The  formula  recommended  in  the 
destruction  of  these  animal  pests  is 
the  use  of  poisoned  baits.  A  very  im- 
portant factor  in  their  control  is  the 
natural  enemies. 

The  formula  recommended  in  the 
following  have  been,  and  are  now  be- 
ing, used  with  excellent  .success  in 
this  and  neighboring  states. 

Ground  Squirrels. 

Ground  squirrels  may  be  killed  with 
poisoned  grains  and    by  fumigating 
their  burrows  with  carbon  bisulphide. 
Poisoning    with    Strychnine — Coated 
Grains. 
Formula  Number  1: 
Bureau  Biological  Survey. 
This  is  the  latest  government  formula 
for  preparing  poisoned  oats  to  kill 
ground  squirrels. 
Oats  (clean  grain),  12  quarts. 
Strychnine   (powdered  alkaloid),  1 
ounce. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  (baking  soda), 

1  ounce. 

Saccharine.  1  teaspoonful. 

Flour,  3  tablespoonfuls. 

Directions  for  mixing:  Mix  t^>- 
gether  dry,  the  strychnine,  baking 
soda,  saccharine,  and  flour.  Add  a  little 
cold  water  and  stir  to  a  smooth,  creamy 
paste.  Pour  this  over  the  oats  and 
mix  thoroughly  to  distribute  the 
poison  evenly  over  each  kernel. 
Snread  out  and  dry  the  grain  before 
using.  For  mixing  small  quantities  a 
common  galvanized  iron  tub  is  con- 
venient. For  large  quantities,  a 
smooth,  tight  wagon-box  may  be  used 
and  the  mixing  done  with  a  shovej. 

Grain  poisoned  in  this  manner  may 
he  used  during  any  season  of  the  year, 
but  the  best  time  to  use  it  is  in  early 
spring  when  the  squirrels  first  appear 
after  hibernating  over  winter. 

The  next  two  formula,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Colorado  State  Ento- 
mologists's  Office,  have  been  found 
very  destructive  to  ground  squirrels, 
prairie-dogs,  kangaroo-rats,  and  sim- 
ilar rodents. 

Formula  Number  15  is  used  most 
effectively  in  early  spring,  whereas 
Formula  Number  28  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully at  any  season  of  the  year, 
even  though  the  green  food  is  abund- 
ant. 

Colorado    Formula    Number  15 

Barley,  wheat  or  oats  (clean  grain), 
12  quarts. 

Strychnine  (powdered  alkaloid),  1 
ounce. 

Saccharine,  1  teaspoonful. 
Flour,  %  pint. 
Fine  salt,  %  pint. 
Water,  2  pints. 

Directions  for  mixing:  Dissolve 
the  saccharine  and  strychnine  in  the 
amount  of  water  called  for;  add  the 
flour  and  salt;  mix  thoroughly  with 
an  egg-beater;  put  over  a  fire  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  or  heat  until  the  flour 
beerins  to  thicken;  stir  constantly 
while  heating.  Pour  the  poisoned  so- 
lution over  the  grain,  mix  thoroughly, 
and  then  spread  out  to  dry. 

Colorado  Hormula  Number  28. 
PART  I 

Oats  ( clean  ^rain),  14  quarts. 
Strychnine  (powdered   alkaloid),  1 
ounce. 
Starch,  '/2  pint. 
Water,  1  quart. 

PART  TT 

Knox  Gelatin,  No.  1  plain,  d  box  or 

2  envelopes). 

Biscarbonate  of  soda  (baking  pow- 
der), 1  ounce. 
Dark  brown  sugar,  yz  pound. 
Wa'er,  1  quart. 

Directions  for  mixing:  First,  pre- 
pare Part  I  as  follows:  Dissolve  the 
strychnine  in  the  quart  of  water,  add 
the  starch  and  stir  until  it  is  all  dis- 


solved; put  over  a  fire  and  heat  un- 
til the  starch  begins  to  thicken,  stir- 
ring constantly. 

Pour  this  poisoned  solution  over 
the  grain  and  mix  thoroughly  until 
each  grain  is  evenly  coated;  then  let 
stand  for  five  or  six  hours. 

Re-treat  the  poisoned  grain  with 
Part  II  as  follows:  Dissolve  the  gel- 
atin in  one  pint  of  cold  water;  add 
one  pint  of  boiling  water;  add 
soda  and  stir  until  ,  it  stops 
foaming,  then  add  the  sugar, 
and  when  it  is  dissolved,  pour  the 
mixture  over  the  poisoned  grain  and 
again  mix  thoroughly;  spread  it  out 
to  dry. 

Amount  to  Use  and  Where  to  Place 
the  Baits. 

Each  quart  of  any  of  these  poisoned 
grains  is  sufficient  for  40  to  60  baits. 
The  baits  should  be  scattered  (1  tea- 
spoonful to  a  place)  along  the  squir- 
rel trails,  or  preferably  on  clean,  hard 
surfaces  near,  but  not  inside  of,  the 
holes.  When  put  out  in  this  manner 
livestock  is  not  endangered. 
Time  of  Day  to  Put  Out  the  Baits. 

The  best  time  of  day  for  putting  out 
the  baits  is  early  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  after  daylight  as  possible  and  be- 
fore sunrise.  The  squirrels  spend  the 
night  in  their  burrows  and  come  out 
early  in  the  morning  to  feed.  If  the 
bait  is  found  at  this  time,  when  the 
animals  are  hungry,  it  will  be  eaten 
with  greater  relish  and  its  action  will 
be  more  rapid  and  effective  than  after 
taking  a  meal  of  the  natural  food.  *  If 
the  bait  cannot  be  put  out  in  the 
morning,  it  should  then  be  scattered 
in  the  evening  after  the  animals  have 
gone  into  their  burrows  for  the  night. 

NOTE:  In  buying  strychnine  be 
sure  to  get  the  commercial,  powder- 
ed alkaloid.  Strychnine  in  any  other 
form  is  not  effective  in  the  above 
preparations. 

An  important  point  to  remember,  if 
the  best  success  is  expected  is  to  fol- 
low the  directions  exactly  and  make 
the  measurements  accurately. 

Caution:  All  baits  all  containers, 
and  all  utensils  used  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  poisons  should  be  Plainly 
Labeled  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
children,  irresponsible  persons,  and 
livestock. 

Fumigation. 

Ground  squirrels  may  be  destroyed 
by  fumigating  their  burrows  with 
carbon  bisulphide.  ■ 

Warning:  Carbon  bisulphide  is 
highly  explosive  and  inflammable; 
therefore  it  should  never  be  brought 
near  a  fire  nor  opened  near  anyone 
who  is  smoking.  It  evaporates  very 
rapidly;  hence  it  should  be  kept  in 
tightly  corked  bottles  or  cans.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  breathe 
the  fumes  of  carbon  bisulphide,  a  few 
breaths  may  cause  unconsciousness. 

Directions  for  use:  Two-thirds  of 
an  ounce  (1%  tablespoonfuls)  of  car- 
bon bisulphide  should  be  poured  on  a 
small  piece  of  cotton  waste,  shoddy 
wool,  corn-cob,  dry  horse  manure,  or 
other  cheap  absorbent  material  and 
placed  as  far  down  into  the  burrow 
as  possible.  The  opening  of  the  bur- 
row should  be  closed  immediately 
with  a  shovelful  of  earth  or  sod.  All 
animals  in  the  burrow  will  be 
asphyxiated.  Evey  burrow  showing 
evidence  of  use  should  be  treated  and 
all  holes  closed  with  dirt. 

Because  carbon  bisulphide  gas  is 
heavier  than  air.  it  settles  into  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  burrow  and  will 
not  go  into  any  parts  higher  than  the 
entrance  of  the  burrow,  unless  pump- 
ed there  with  a  special  pump  or  ex- 
ploded  with    proper  precautions. 

One  gallon  of  the  liquid  is  sufficient 
to  treat  200  holes.  This  can  be  done 
by  one  man  in  2  to  3  hours.  It  is 
used  to  better  advantage  after  heavy 
rains  or  after  irrigation;  for  when  the 
ground  Is  dry  and  full  of  cracks,  the 
ga  •  escapes  an  !  is  not  confined  to  the 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


184  ACRES  at  $185  per  acre,  on  good 
terms,  or  will  cut  into  forty-acre 
tracts  to  suit  the  purchaser — one 
of  the  best  farms  that  has  ever 
been  in  our  office  for  sale.  The 
property  is  situated  at  Thatcher, 
a  little  town  in  the  Bear  River 
valley  that  has  good  schools, 
churches  and  social  conditions. 
The  property  is  right  under  the 
main  canal,  right  near  the  moun- 
tain, hence  it  is  mountain  loam 
soil.  The  property .  Is  perfectly 
level,  has  been  known  as  one  of 
the  best  farms  in  Boxelder  county 
for  twenty-five  years.  This  prop- 
erty is  well  Improved  from  every 
point  of  view — has  some  beautiful 
,  buildings,  is  well  fenced,  has  five 
acres  of  orchard  and  one-half 
acre  of  small  fruit.  Sixty  acres 
of  alfalfa.  The  balance  of  the 
ground  has  been  raising  grain, 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  This 
property  Is  immediately  adjoining 
the  beet  dump,  and  we  believe 
that  this  farm  will  produce  as 
much  as  any  farm  of  the  same 
number  of  acres  in  any  part  of 
this  lntermountain  country.  It 
has  a  full  water  right,  good  water 
for  domestic  purposes  and  It  is 
seldom  that  a  farm  of  this  class 
is  offered  for  sale. 


10  ACRES  FIRST-CLASS  LAND,  located 
one  mile  from  Kaysville,  on  a 
good  road.  The  land  adjoining 
sells  from  $200  to  $250  per  acre. 
We  can  sell  this  land  at  $160  per 
acre,  on  good  terms.  This  Is  a 
baTgain  and  will  not  last  long. 


4480- ACRE  RANCH,  divided  as  follows: 
1280  acres  is  Irrigated  land,  ample 
water.  The  balance  of  2600  acres 
is  grazing  land,  all  fenced  and 
cross-fenced,  and  is  contiguous  to 
the  other  land.  There  are  400 
head  of  white-faced  cattle,  80- 
head  of  short  2-year-olds  and  80 
head  of  long  yearlings;  10  head 
of  good  horses,  tractor  engine 
with  plows  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  run  the  ranch.  There 
is>a  large  six-room  house,  barns 
and  qther  outbuildings  necessary 
.  to  run  a  first-class  ranch.  The 
price  of  this  ranch  is  $140,000. 


16  ACRES,  $205  per  acre.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  first-class  farm  that 
will  produce  the  maximum  crop 
at  a  minimum  cost,  we  ask  you 
to  investigate  this  farm.  It  is  one 
mile  southeast  of  Tremonton.  The 
main  canal  passes  right  by  this 
farm.  Lifting  your  headgates, 
you  get  your  water  direct  from 
the  canal;  you  have  no  laterals 
to  bother  with.  It  has  a  full 
water  right  from  the  Bear  River 
canal.  The  place  was  all  plowed 
last  fall,  with  the  exception  of 
that  planted  to  alfalfa.  It  is  in 
first-class  shape  for  crops  this 
year.  This  has  been  known  for 
a  good  many  years  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  in  Box- 
elder  county.  The  Improvements 
consist  of  a  nice  five-room  house, 
large  trees  and  lawn  and  flowers, 
making  the  place  homelike.  About 
one  acre  of  fruit  that  is  bearing 
well  now.  Good  outbuildings.  The 
property  is  on  the  main  county 
road  and  is  accessible  to  good 
schools,  churches  and  social  con- 
ditions. The  terms  are  $3000* 
down  and  any  reasonable  terms 
on  the  balance.  Three  crops  on 
this  farm  will  pay  for  the  land. 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  THE  BEAR 
RIVER  VALLEY,  80  acres  irri- 
gated and  80  acres  dry.  We  can 
divide  this  160  acres  up  to  suit 
the  purchaser.  We  can  either  sell 
the  80  acres  of  watered  land  sep- 
arate, or  we  can  sell  the  80  acres 
of  dry  land  separate,  or  we  can 
sell  40  acres  of  the  irrigated  and 
40  acres  of  the  dry  together.  We 
can  sell  the  160  acres  at  a  cash 
payment  of  $3000  down  and  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
The  purchase  price  for  the  160 
acres  would  be  $10,500.  Water 
can  be  had  for  the  160  acres. 


IN 


THE  SAME  VICINITY,  immedi- 
ately across  the  road  from  this 
property,  we  have  16  acres  for 
sale  at  $190  per  acre.  This  prop- 
erty is  all  plowed  and  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  ready 
to  plant  this  year.  Good  terms 
on  this  property. 


160-ACRE  FARM  IN  CACHE  VALLEY. 
The  soil  on  this  farm  is  a  deep, 
dark  sandy  loam.  There  are 
sixty-five  acres  tillable,  with  a 
sixty-acre  water  right.  The  bal- 
ance is  pasture  land.  We  can  sell ; 
the  cultivated  land  on  this  ranch 
at  $100  per  acre,  the  pasture  land 
for  $10  per  acre,  or,  if  party  does 
not  wish  to  purchase  the  pasture 
land,  we  now  have  a  sale  for  it 
at  $12.50  per  acre.  We  can  sell 
this  farm  at  10  per  cent  down  at 
time  of  purchase  and  ten  years 
on  the  balance  at  7  per  cent  in- 
terest. We  also  have  several 
other  very  fine  farms  in  Cache 
valley  which  we  can  sell  on  the 
above-mentioned  terms.  These 
farms  can  be  had  for  less  than 
what  it  would  fcost  to  rent  them, 
or  will  take  some  exchange,  if 
necessary,  as  part  payment. 
There  is  still  some  due  on  the 
water. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


Do  You  Want  a  Farm? 

We  still  have  1000  acres  of  excellent  sandy  loam  farm  land 
with  an  abundance  of  water  that  we  will  cut  up  and  sell  to  the 
farmers  in  80  acre  tracts.  We  have  large  tractor  engines, 
will  plow  the  ground  and  furnish  seed.  Good  school.  Daily 
mail.  Sold  practically  2000  acres  last  year  of  this  tract  of 
land.     Purchasers  all  satisfied. 

Address 

708  KEARNS  BUILDING,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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fcurrow  as  It  is  when  the  ground  Is 
Bet. 

%  The  cost  of  treatment  with  carbon- 
aisulphide  is  greater  than  with 
poisoned  grains. 

"  Pocket  Gophers 
»  Pocket  gophers  are  seldom  seen, 
ffhey  live  in  underground  tunnels  from 
fcree  to  ten  inches  below  the  sur- 
mce  where  they  feed  upon  the  roots 
of  nearly  all  kinds  of  crops.  The  tun- 
pels  are  extended  as  need  of  more 
food  arises. 


FARM  LANDS 


RANCH  BARGAINS 


acres  irrigated,  5  miles  from  R.  R. 
town,  adjoining  25  miles  of  open 
range,  two  sets  of  improvements, 
cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 7  head  of  horses,  machinery, 
grain,  hogs,  chickens.    Price  $23,000. 


bbl.  flour  Mill  located  in  valley  25  miles 
in  length,  by  12  miles  in  width,  no 
other  Mill  in  a  radias  of  100  miles. 
A  bargain  at  $11,000,  terms. 


meral  merchandise  store,  17  miles 
rom  Ogden  on  U.  P.  R.  R.  Write 'for 
particulars. 


acres  bottom  land  on  creek,  decreed 
water,  timber,  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 
100  acres  farm  land,  2%  miles  from 
R.  R.  station,  near  open  range.  Price 


acres  that  cuts  250  tons  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  hay,  good  improvements  in- 
cluding -wagon,  scales,  and  machinery, 
45  durham  cattle,  4  work  houses,  4 
miles  from  County  Seat  R.  R.  town, 
and  adjoining  best  range  in  State. 
Price  $16,000,  terms. 


icres  irrigated,  adjoining  range,  an 
ileal  stock  ranch,  near  school  and  R. 
L  town,  good  improvements,  100  acr'es 
a  timothy  and  clover,  some  maohin- 
ry,  all  fenced.    A  bargain  at  $11,000, 


160  acres  sub-irrigated,  water  from  4  to  6 
feet  to  surface,  all  fenced,  on  R.  R. 
100  acres  being  farmed,  some  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  $2000  w*rth  of  buildings. 
Price  $4000,  terms. 


acres  sub-irrigated,  several  springs 
fenced  and  cross  fenced,  some  cul- 
tivated land  and  buildings,  a  snap 
:it  $5000. 


FEDERAL     LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah. 


PERSONAL  ATTENTION 
b  given  every  farm  listing  in  this  office. 
Our  1918  organization  is  equipped  to  get 
you  a  buyer  at  a  satisfactory  price.  Wa 
can  offer  good  city  property  as  part  pay- 
ment for  your  farm  if  desired.    List  with 

m. 

BAIRD   REALTY  CO. 
S23  Judge  Bldg.  Salt  Lake 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
'  The  sale  of  the  Elherta  irrigation  pro- 
Wet  has  ben  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
conrem.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  wav  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  heets  next  spring 
I  have  50  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  he  bought  at  an  exceptionally  low 
price,  and  It  le  a  chance  for  some  one  to 
make  money  or  get  a  good  farm.  The 
»nd  can  bp  bought  at  $25.00  to  $50.00  less 
than  th<»  other  lanr'  Is  selling  for.  Tt  is 
Ideally  loratpd.  and  Is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  wntcr  right.  Can 
make  term?  to  the  right  man.  It  Is  s 
■fcl  bargain^-  Write  me  about  it  todnv 

W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
S25   Dooly  Building, 
Salt    Lake   City,  Utah 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAUHILL    INVESTMENT  CO. 
M3  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


Go  to  Lakeview,  Oregon  now  and 'pur- 
chase an  alfalfa  farm  under  the  Goose 
Lake  Valley  Irrigation  project.  Price 
».»0  00  to  $75.00  per  acre.  $5.00  per  acre 
flown  and  the  balance  in  20  annual  pay- 
ments, with  Interest  at  <5  per  cent.  Land 
la  level,  soli  black  loam,  neighborhood 
la  well  settled,  free  wood,  posts  and  fide 
outside  grazing  on  the  National  Forest. 
Soil  very  productive.  For  particulars 
(gO  or  write  E.  J.  Oroesbeck,  Room  53, 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ctah. 


Opening  from  the  tunnels  to  the 
surface  are  made  at  intervals  of  a 
few  feet,  througjh  which  the  loose 
earth,  dug  from  the  burrows,  is  push- 
ed out  in  little  heaps,  varying  from  a 
few  quarts  to  a  bushel.  The  opening 
is  then  closed  by  packing  it  full  of 
earth.  As  the  tunnel  is  extended,  a 
new  opening  is  made  farther  along, 
and  a  new  mound  marks  the  line  of 
progress.  Gophers  are  solitary,  more 
than  one  rarely  if  ever  occupies  the 
same  burrow.  Judging  from  the 
great  number  of  mounds  on  a  small 
area,  however,  it  is  very  probable  that 
they  live  in  colonies.  •  In  the  course  of 
a  month,  a  dozen  gophers  in  an  alfalfa 
field  will  throw  up  several  hundred' 
mounds  of  earth.  It  is  by  these 
mounds  that  the  pocket  gopher  is 
best  known.  In  alfalfa  fields  these 
mounds  seriously  interfere  with  mow- 
ing. Close  mowing  is  prevented  and 
much  damage  is  done  to  the  mowing 
machine. 

Two  practical  methods  of  killing 
pocket  gophers  are  poisoning  and 
trapping.  Poisoning  is  the  more  ef- 
fective and  practical  method  for  rid- 
ding large  areas  of  these  pests.  The 
baits  consist  of  poisoned  sugar  beets, 
sweet  potatoes  parsnips,  or  carrots 
placed  in  the  underground  tunnels. 
Formula  Numbr  2: 
Bureau   Biological  Survey. 

Strychnine  (powdered  alkaloid),  % 
oz. 

Saccharine,  1-80  oz. 

Vegetables,  4  quarts. 

Directions:  The  vegetables  should 
be  cut  about  1  inch  long  and  %  inch 
square,  washed  and  drained.  The 
strychnine  and  sacchaine  should  he 
ground  together  dry  in  a  mortar  or 
dish;  then  slowly  sifted  from  a  pep- 
per box  over  the  dampened  baits,  stir- 
ring the  while  to  distribute  the  poison 
evenly. 

Trapping  is  slow  and  requires  care- 
ful work.  Although  any  steel  trap 
may  be  used  successfully,  much  bet- 
ter results  are  had  with  the  special 
traps  made  for  these  animals.  The 
regular  Macabee  gopher  trap  and  the 
Reconstructed.  Macabee  gopher  trap 
are  examples  of  these  special  traps. 
Trapping  is  effective  only  •  on  small 
areas  where  few  gophers  are  present. 
The  traps  are  halted  and  set  in  the 
main  underground  tunnels;  two  traps 
are  set  a  few  inches  apart  and  face 
in  opposite  directions  so  as  to  catch 
the  gopher  if  he  comes  from  either 
direction.  The  hole  that  has  been 
made  into  the  tunnel  should  be  closed 
after  setting  the  traps. 

The  tunnels  of  pocket  gophers  may 
be  located  by  means  of  a  probe.  This 
tool  may  he  made  from  a  shovel  or 
pitchfork  handle  by  fitting  into  one 
end  a  3-8  inch  iron  rod,  protruding 
about  12  inches,  and  bluntly  pointed. 
A  foot  rest  fitted  on  the  handle,  about 
15  or  16  inches  above  the  point,  is 
very  helpful.  By  probing  this  tool 
into  the  ground,  near  gopher  work- 
ings, or  a  foot  or  two  back  of  fresh 
mounds,  the  open  tunnel  can  be  felt 
as  the  iron  point  breaks  into  it.  The 
hole  may  he  enlarged  by  pressing  the 
probe  against  its  sides  or  by  using  the 
ppposite,  blunt  end  of  the  instrument. 
One  or  two  baits  are  dropped  into 
the  main  tunnel,  not  in  the  short  later- 
als which  lead  +o  the  mounds*  and  the 
probe  hole  is  closed. 

A  man  soon  becomes  expert  in  locat- 
ing the  runs,  and  can  treat  300  to  500 
jropher  workings  in  a  day.  Baits  need 
to  We  placed  at  only  two  points  in  each 
separate  system  of  10  to  30  mounds, 
which  Is  usually  the  home  of  a  single 
gopher*.  This  method  has  met  with 
success  wherever  used. 

Cautfon:  Observe  the  same  [pre- 
cautions with  respect  to  poison  con- 
tainers and  utensils  as'  recommended 
in  mixing  the  baits  for  ground  squir- 
rels. 

Jack  Rabbits. 

When  rahbits  become  a  pest  to 
crons  and  it  is  impracticable  to  use 
their  flesh  for  food  they  may  he  killed 
with  poisoned  baits. 

Poisoned  Alfalfa 
Formula  Number  3: 
Bureau  Biological  Survey. 
Strychnine  (sulphate),  1  ounce. 
Hot  water,  2  gallons. 


"—use  foods  that  re- 
quire less  sugar" 

^HIS  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant recommendations  of  the 
Food  Administrator:  "In  cooking 
and  baking  use  foods  that  require 
less  sugar. 

In  other  words — use  Ghirardelli's.  Use  it 
freely  and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods.  Not 
only  will  you  save  money  but  you  will  help 
in  food  conservation. 

Cooking  and  baking  require  less  sugar 
when  you  use  Ghirardelli's.  Because — it 
contains  in  itself  the  sweetening  flavor 
you  need.  More  than  this — it  adds  a  new 
touch  of  richness  to  your  icings,  your 
puddings  and  other  desserts. 

In  y?,  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
table  spoonful — one  cent's  noorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO 


PLANT  THE  BEST  SEEDS 

Don't  take  chances  with  uncertain  seeds.  Remember,  you 
plant  but  once  a  season.    Buy  the  best — buy 

VOGELER'S  PURITY  SEEDS 

They  are  the  cleanest,  the  purest  and  the  best  qualities  obtain- 
able anywhere  at  any  price. 

We  have  a  large  stock  of  garden  and  field  seeds,  all  carefully 
selected  and  tested.  Give  us  your  order  now  and  we  will  sell 
you  seeds  that  not  only  grow,  but  pay  to  grow. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY^  UTAH. 


Alfalfa  (leaves  or  chopped),  10 
pounds. 

Directions  for  mixing  and  putting 
out  the  baits:  Dissolve  the  strychnine 
in  the  hot  water  and  sprinkle  over 
the  alfalfa.  Mix  thoroughly  until  all 
the  moisture  is  absorbed. 

The  poisoned  alfalfa  should  be  dis- 
tributed at  night  in  small  handfuls, 
and  in  lines  a  few  feet  apart,  across 
portions  of  fields  where  observations 
show  the  rabbits  to  be  feeding.  Stock 
should  he  excluded  from    the  fields. 


After  snow  falls  poisoned  alfalfa 
should  be  distributed  about  the  stack- 
yards or  in  previously  baited  enclo- 
sures from  which  stock  are  excluded. 
These  enclosures  should  be  baited 
with  a  small  quantity  of  clean  alfalfa 
hay  a  few  nights  previous  to  poison- 
ing so  as  to  get  the  rabbits  accustom- 
ed to  feeding  in  them. 

This  bait  is  used  in  winter,  prefer- 
ably after  the  snow  covers  the  ground, 
and  when  the  l.atural  food  is  scarce. 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Our  Highways  and 


National  Preparedness 

THIS  THE  IMPORTANT  TIME         the  lowest  cost  from  the  factory  to 

IN   ROAD  DEVELOPMENT  the_ counter. 

Whereas,  The  public  highways  of- 
Extracts   from  New  England   Roads  fer  a  good  prompt    and  economical 
February,  1918.  means  to  supplement  transportation 

_..         .  ,       .         .         .  toy  rail  and  water,  therefore  toe  it 

Tnose  pioneer  advocates  or  gooa  Resoived,  That  the  prompt  improve- 
roads  who  nave  labored  unceasingly  ment  of  Qur  pub,ic  nignways  is  im. 
at  great  time  and  expense  to  brmg  portant  and  should  be  forwarded  in 
the  country  out  of  the  "land  of  mud'  every  proper  way  >• 
into  a  nation  that  knows  no  loneli-  How  many  people  in  this  inteir. 
ness,  no  isolation  and  no  abandoned  mountain  C0Untry  took  the  time  to 
farms,  are  witnessing  today  a  more  read  these  resolutions  last  fall,  or 
impressive  demonstration  of  the  value  reading  them  realized  their  full  im- 
of  road  improvement   than   anything  port? 

which  they  heretofore  ever  dreamed  After  the  experience  of  the  past 
of  experiencing.  three  months,  few  men  in  the  state 

With  railroad  transportation  facilit-  fail  to  realize  what  a  vital  factor  for 
ies  entirely  inadequate  for  the  exist-  life,  health,  comfort  and  safety  is 
ing  requirements,  overland  delivery  of  embodied  in  a  complete  highway  sys- 
commodities  appears  to  be  the  only  so-  tem. 

lution  of  an  all  too  serious  situation.  Motor  trucks  have  brought  us  food, 
Overland  transportation  of  freight  clothing  and  other  necessities  of  life 
necessitates,  first,  a  carrier  to  haul  at  a  time  when  the  railroads  were 
the  commodities,  and,  secondly,  a  road  hopelessly  blocked.  There  is  no  re- 
or  highway  on  which  the  carrier  can  cord  of  the  thousands  of  tons  of 
travel.  The  carrier  is  now  available  freight  transprrted  over  our  high- 
in  the  form  of  motor  trucks.  The  ways  since  the  freight  blockade  first 
highways  are  available  only  to  the  swamped  the  railroads,  but  the  total 
extent  that  communities  have  awaken-  must  be  enormous.  Men  who  have 
ed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  driven  through  the  winter  have  met 
and  improved  them  accordingly.  0T1  the  highways  a  ratio  of  three,  four 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  road  im-  and  Ave  freight  vehicles  to  every 
provement  today  has  reached  a  stage  passenger  vehicle. 

of  development  which  was  considered  Without  further  light  it  is  impos- 
far  beyond  possibility  years  ago  there  sible  for  us  to  conceive  any  material 
are  even  now  deplorable  instances  of  0D.iect  m°re  important  than  feeding 
neglect  that  should  cause  the  localities  and  colthing  our  own  people,  and  de- 
in  which  they  exist  to  blush  with  fending  them  in  case  of  attack.  With- 
shame.  Nevertheless  we  must  make  out  Proper  nourishment  and  clothing 
the  most  of  the  facilities  at  hand.  we  cannot  do  our  part  in  winning  the 
The  situation  is  precarious,  to  ex-  ^ar-  We  not  only  'wil1  cease  to  nelp, 
press  the  idea  mildly.  Commodities  but  Wl11  become  a  tourden  on  some- 
must  toe  transported  from  shipper  to  one„  fe:       .  ;   

All  future  hope  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  depends  on 
crushing  the  German  beast. 
We  must  have  more  transportation, 
thr'impressivrdem^nrtration' "of  the  ™ore.  hi*hwa/s'  mo^  motor  trucks 


consignee.  The  railroads  are  not  able 
to  transport  them  in  the  necessary 
volume  and  highway  transportation 
must  relieve  the  situation.    There  lies 


importance  of  road  improvement. 

More  than  one  good  roads  enthusiast 
in  times  gone  by  shuddered  when  he 
thought  of  the  utter  absence  of  effici- 


To  give  us  food  and1  clothing  is  not 
enough.  We  must  see  that  not  a 
sinerle  ton  of  freight  of  any  kind 
stops  before  reaching  its  destination. 
Highways  and  motor    trucks  for 


This  Concrete 

Feeding  Floor 

Prevents  waste  of  high-priced 
corn  —  it  deli    rs  the  bacon. 

In  these  days  you  can't  afford  to 
feed  grain  to  mud-holes.  It's  pork 
we  need. 

Concrete  feeding  fl  ore  mean  perma- 
nent fl  ors  no  filth,  no  disease,  no 
plr.ce  or  r^:s  to  nest. 

You  can         d  y  f  llowing  the 

directions  in    ir  B  lletin 

Write  or  our  ree  cpy 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


ST: 


ent  road  communication,  should  the  short  haulg(  the  railroads  for  Car. 
country  become  involved  m  a  great  load>  lons  toauls  will  accomplisa  this 
war.    War  meant  either  one    of    two  Highways  will  help  win  the  war. 

thmsrs  or  both  of  them — it  might  mean   £  

an  invasion  of  our  territory  by  hostile*' 

soldiers  and  it  necessarily  meant  an  ROADS  AND  SCHOOLS 

increased  demand  on  the  avenues  of  Extracts  from  New  England  Roads 
transportation  from  one  community  to  February,  1918. 

another. 

However,  the  thought  of  a  war  in-  Every  S0T}  of  town  in  the  United  A  farm  on  a  poor  road  is  a  prisoa 
volving  the  peace  loving  country  was  States  sets  its  due  share  of  the  total  jov  womerj  and  children  part  of  every 


Offices  at- 

Atlanta      Helena  Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City 

Chlca&o     Indianapolis   Now  York  San  Francisco 

Dallas         Kansas  City      Parkorsburg  .Sea  me 

Denver       Milwaukee       Pittsburgh  Washington.  D.C. 


CONCRETE  JSr  PERMANENCE 


almost  beyond  comprehension.  Con- 
sequently the  arguments  devoted  in 
behalf  of  road  improvements  had  to 
do  with  their  influence  on  social  and 


incerase  in  population,  and  a  little 


year. 


Nobody  likes  a  prison. 
 o— —  


more.     Population    of  incorporated 

places  of  less  than  twenty-five  hun-  ,  AM  THE  UNIMPROVED  HIGHWAY 

By  H.  G.  Andrews,  (Copyrighted  by 


dred  inhabitants  increased    over  a 


economic  condition,  how  they  would  ^!?,?°  AnjLP™e^""l®!f*l°  Ah!  J*8-        tne  William  Penn  Highway 

Association). 
I  am  the  unimproved  highway. 
My  name  is  Mud! 

The  feet  that  pattered  in  primeval 


enhance  the  market  value  of  farm 
products,  how  they  would  act  as 
me 

lnhat  scattering  communities, 


census  period,  and  nearly  three  and  a 
half  millions  since  1890.      At  that 


.,,,„_,    .  ,  ,  ,*.               .   .  date  they  had  seven  and  a  half  per 

enium  or  social  intercourse  between  t  »  W     t  ±  i         i  2i          j  i 

h„vifo„to    .  "       .                 ...  cent  of  the  total  population,  and  in 

abitams  of  scattering  communities,  mm  i„  ___  *  ,.v 


1010  nearly  nine  per  cent.    So  with  ,. 
the  wholesome  effect  they  would  have  the  towng  from  twenty-five  hundred  sllTme  «ave  me  ?!ftn 


on  improving  school  conditions,  and 
so  on. 


Unchanged  while  the  ages  passed, 
I  have  endured.    Time  has  but  ser- 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  jobs  In  many  places*  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet— no  ,iumping,no  loud  ot  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley  Runs  at  any  speed 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- - 
sides  doing  all  regularfarmi 
work,  it  is  original  and  sue- 1 
cessful  engine  for  Binder.' 
Also  used  on  Corn  Binders 
and  Potato  Diggers.    /En-  1 
gines  distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS' 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  I 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4  to  20  HP 


UTAH  iMHLbMtNI-vtmcLt  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


iiT)  to  fifty  thousand,    while  bigger 
cities  ran  way  ahead  of  the  general 
Now  ,s  the  most  important  time  in  rate  of  growth.    But  farm  population  lei*l  increase  my    infinite  variety 
the  history  of  road  development  for  declIned  from  flftv^lx  and  four-tenths  Earthborn,  and  without  a  soul,  yet 
pood  roads  advocates  to  concentrate  pter  oent  of  total  population  in  1890  nave  1  llved-  the  beginning 

their  efforts  on  a  special  drive  in  the  to   fourty-four  and     eight-tenths     in  nave  1  Deen  man  8  enemy- 
interest,  of     highway     Improvement.  1910.  A  dust-colored  python  am  I,  stretch- 
Highway  construction  is  destined  to     There   are  no   glittering  business  ing  my  length  across  the  hills,  waiting 
prove  an  important  factor  in  winning  opportunities  in  small  country  towns,  my  time  t0  crusn  endeavor, 
the  war,  because  it  will  promote  busi-  hut  there  are  many  social  opportun-     1  nave  snared  caravans    that  left 
ness.    A  country  with  its  domestic  ities.    It  is  easy  for  people  to  get  to-  bleaching  bones  in  lands  new  desert. 

business  at  a  standstill  cannot  fight  getber  in  all  weathers.  The  public  Empires  have  fallen  because  of  me.  I  am  a  disrupter  of  Home.  I  speed 
the  battles  of  a  world  war.  schools  are  much  better  than  those  in     *  have  turned  victories  into  routs;  the  first-born  to  the  cities  when  I  a# 

 o   that  large  part  of  the  strictly  rural  1  have  trapped  mighty    leaders    and  fair  to  see;  and  when  he  would  re- 

ARE  HIGHWAYS  IMPORTANT?     region  where  the  barbarous  one  room  have  crushed  armies.  turn  I  face  him  with  my  forbidding 

Extracts    of    New    England    Roads  ungraded   institution     prevails.      So     I  am  without  faith;  and  those  who  depths.   I  minister  to  Bitterness;  and 
February,  1918.  people  are  willing  to  live    1n    small  trust  me  I  deceive.  lay  a  tax  on  all  the  world.    There  is 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  country  towns.  Today  I  am  fair  to  look  upon;  to-  none  who  lives  who  does  not  pay  me 

United  States,  meeting  in  conversion      The  farm  problem  is  in  no  incon-  morrow  a  steaming  bog.  tribute. 

at    Atlantic    City    last    September  sldnrato  part  a  matter  of  pood  roads     I  add  difficulty  to  Distance.  When  men  plowed  with  a  crooked 

adopted  the  following  resolutions:       and    good   country    schools.      Good     With  Isolation  I  conspire  to  unjoint  slick  I  was  there.   When  the  ancients 
"Whereas.    It  Ik  essential  that  all  country  schools  are  nearly  impossi-  the  endeavors  of  man,  I  tug  at  the  covered  me  with  stones  I  slipped  away 
transportation  facilities  of  the  nation  Mo  without  good  roads,  for  a  really  wheels  of  tho  grain  cart,  that  bread  to  other  lands.   I  am  the  oldest  He  that 
should   he   brought   to    the     hicrhest  pood  country  school  is  a  consolidated  may  be  dear.  lives  today.    Men  count  me  cheap.  I 

state  of  efficiency  in  order  that  food-  one,  drawing  children  from  an  exten-  I  hamper  those  who  would  feed  the  know  the  price  they  pay  who  count 
stuffs  may  be  moved    economically  r.ive  district  and  glvinp  them  tnns-  race.    I  am  an  enemy  of  Church  and  me  so. 

from  the  farm  to  the    market,    that  portation  from  home  to  school  and  School.    I  mire  the  healer    on    his     1  am  the  unimproved  highway, 
manufactured  products  be  moved  at  back.  rounds  that  little  ones  may  die.  My  name  is  Mud! 
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PURPOSE  AND  POLICIES  OF  GOVERNMENT   CROP  REPORT 

I  UTAH  IRRIGATION  AND  DRAIN-  .    „  „_<0 

AGE  CONGRESS  March  8'  1918- 

Purpose.  Corn 
Development — The  inherent  pur-  0n  March  1st  Utah  had  over  twice 
pose  of  the  Irrigation  and  Drainage  as  much  corn  as  in  the  preceding 
Congress  is  to  stimulate,  and  assist  year'  'having  a  total  of  70  thousand 
in  consistent  development  of  irri-  bushels.  Nevada  shows  little  change, 
fction  and  drainage  interests  in  Utah.  Tue  United  States  has  510  million 
Many  conditions  existing  in  the  State  uushels  more  than  a  year  ago,  or  a 
fend  to  prevent  desirable  growth  of  total  of  1,292,905,000. 
our  agriculture.  A  noteworthy  ex-  Wheat, 
fcmple  is  the  present  chaotic  condi-  utah  has  almost  100  thousand 
Hon  of  water  rights  in  the  older  irri-  bushels  more  of  wheat  than  a  year 
fcation  sections.  Devising  means  of  ag0.  The  agitation  for  an  increased 
fairly  and  equitably  determining  and  price  retarded  the  movement  to  mar- 
protecting  vested  water  rights  where  ket  lately.  The  United  States  has 
Irrigation  has  been  practiced  for  many  m,272^00  bushels,  an  increase  of, 
fears  is,  however,  no  simple  question,  almost  11  million  bushels  over  last 
rhe  problem  is  very  preplexing.  year. 

Investigation — The  s-tisfactory  so-  Oats, 
lution  of  present  day  irrigation  and     /r.ne  mild  winter  has  enabled  Utah 
Irainage  problems,  in  order    to    be  farmers  to  maintain  their  stocks  of 
lasting,  must  be  based  on  careful  and  oats.    There  are  in  the    state  330 
painstaking  investigation  and  analysis  thousand  bushels  more  than  a  year 


ft  present  conditions.    The   need    of  R 


ago. 


Barley. 

The  barley  stocks    in    Utah  are 
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luch  study  in  Utah  is  beyond  ques 
Jon  and  undoubtedly,  an  organization 
lonsisting  of  all  of  the  irrigation  and 
Irainage  companies  of  Utah;  individ-  ab°ut  normal>  b^u mucl\  larger  than 
lals  in  the  various  professions  inter-  ?  *ew  ^ars  ago-  i?is  18  ^  mostly  to 
»sted  in  these  subjects;    and    com-  tne  ^  winter«  but  P°ssibly  prohibi- 
nercial,  manufacturing,  and  construe-  tl0U  had  n&d  some  attect> 
ion  companies;  may  become  a  pow-       Percent  cf  Merchantable  Corn. 
>rful  factor  in  stimulating  and  con-     Tne  utan  and  Nevada  figures  are 
lucting  such    investigations.      That  practically  normal,  being  75  per  cent 
kmtinuous  and    profitable    develop-  and  85  Per  cent»  respectively,  ine 
tent  must  be    based    on    thorough  United  States  shows  an  exceedingly 
■owledge,  is  fully  recognized  by  all  P°or  quality  of  corn,  only  60.3  per 
fho  have    tnought    seriously    along  cent  being  merchantable, 
hese  lines.  The  following  estimates  o,f  grain  on 

,  Education— Knowledge  of  irrigation  larm3  Marcn  in  thousands  of  bushels 
md  drainage,  to  be  of  real  value  (L  e-  000  omitted)  nave  Deea  made  b^ 
oust  be  widely  disseminated.  In-  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the 
■estigation  without  education  would  Uureau  OI  Estimates    of  the 

eave  the  desired  goal  unattained.  United  States  department  of  Agncul- 
Phere  is  also  urgent  need  of  wider  ture* 

tissemination  of  information  now  at     „     Ji^»-  _  _   '„Js-  J 
and.    If  the  irrigation  lawyer  under-  _  ^op  1918        1917  1916 

tood  better  the  work  of  the  engineer  CORN 

nd  farmer;  if  the  farmer  knew  more     United  states  ll293'905   782'303  1,11(J*559 
nd  farmer;  i,f  the  farmer  knew  more  Utah 
f  the  real  workings  of  law  and  en-  Nevada 
ineering;    and    if    engineer:?  had  WHEAT 

Teater  sympathy  toward    the    irri-     United  states  100,650 
;ators'  problems,    Utah's    irrigation  utah 
nd  drainage  interests    would    fare  Nevada 
ery  much   better.     The   States   of  OATS 
>regon,  Washington,  Nebraska,  Idaho     Uiuted  Stales 
ad  Kansas  have    recognized'    these  utah 
>cts  and  have,  therefore,  organized  Nevada 
frigation  and  drainage  associations  BARLEY 
rnlch  have  done  much    to    advance     United  states 
gricultural  prosperity.      That    ade-  utah 
uate  organization  of  Utah's  irrigation  -Nevada 
nd  drainage  interests    will    contri-  Per  ceQt  ot 
ute  much  to  her  progress  cannot  be  corn  "crop 
oubted.  merchantable 

_.  ..  .  United  States 

Policies.  utall 

An  Open   Forum— The  Utah  Con-  Nevada 

ress  is  open  to  all  interested  in  its  Estimates  of  the  percentage  of  the 
rork.  Engineers,  lawyers,  farmers,  crops  shipped  out  of  the  country  where 
•ngation  and  drainage  companies,  grown  are  as  follows  (10-year  aver- 
onstmction  and    supply    companies  age) : 

re  especially  invited  to  become  mem-  Bar- 
ers-  Corn  Wheat  Oats  ley 

Types   of  Membership — There   are  %       %       %  % 

no  types  of  membership.  For  annual  United  States  20.2  58.5  29.6  49.2 
lembership  a  minimum  fee  of  only  Uta£  4      37      28  34 

1.00  is  charged.    An  initial    fee    of  Nevada  0      21      18  15 

15.00  entitles  either  individuals  or   o  

ompanies  to  life  membership.  PLANTING  IN  THE  HOT-BED 

^"""'.''y  °f  Opportunity-The  Con-  By  T.  H.  Abell,  Assistant  Horticul- 

rn  rZ.L/1V6feVery    perSon;      turist  Utah  Agricultural  Experi- 
orporation;  and  profession  equal  op-  m^t  ^tatinn 

ST No°aEL  TnT 3    aDd     ^  the  Temperature  of  the  man- 

»  s'pecia^faSons  "  *  Ure  in  the  hot  bed  haS  g0ne  d0wn  t0 

Value  to  Members-consistent,  90  degreTefS  &  "  iS  Sat'6,  *°  Plaf  fthe 
onest,  publicity  is  valuable  alike  to  ?*eds-fll  If  „th?y  we™  E  u^t  hetT 
Bgineer,  lawyer,  irrigator;  and  to  thlS'  the  beat  WOuld  klU  the  Seeds- 
Bnstruction,  supply  and  development  T*er?  arV?>°  ,meth°ds  of  growing 
Ompany.    The  Congress  will  furnish  Am  hoW)etls-    0n«  is  to  place 

Ms  through  its  meetings  and  publi-  about  4  inches  of  good  s°l1  directly 
atlons.  Also  the  association  with  fel-  on  the  manure  aild  Put  on  toP  o£  tnat 
fw  workers  ha'  a  stimulating  effect  about  one  inch  of  si'fted  soiL  Tbe 
t  exceptional  value.  Moreover  the  seeds  are  Panted  directly  in  this  fine 
ducational  value  which  cannot  be  top  soiL  The  other  method  is  to  put 
verestimated,  must  be  kept  in  mind  only  about  3  or  4  inches  of  soil  on 
The  published  reports  of  the  Con-  the  manure  and  to  sow  the  seed  in 
ress  will  become  valuable  records  of  aoil  in  "flats,"  which  are  boxes  3 
he  best  irrigation  thought  as  the  inches  deep  and  any  size  desired, 
ears  come  and  go;  as  well  as  serve  which  are^  set  on  the  soil.  The  "flat" 
•  a  single  medium  through  which  to  method  may  cost  more  but  is  more 
ecome  acquainted  with  .  methods,  convenient.  It  is  well  to  provide 
laterials  and  men  of  value  to  irri-  drainage  in  the  "flats"  by  putting  a 
atlon  and  drainage.  thin  layer  of  coarse  soil  on  the  bot- 

O.  W.  IsraeiseTi,  L.  M.  Winsor  and  torn. 

>.  D.  McKay,  Committee.  If  it  is  intended  to  grow  early  rad- 


Take  the  Wheel 
of  this  12-20 


Turn  Your  Labor  Losses  into  Profits 

WITH  shortage  of  labor  and  animals 
on  tl/e  farms  of  America,  E-B 
tractors  Btand  read/  to  replace 
thousands  of  men.  and  produce  greater 
yields  and  profits  per  acre. 
When  necessary  a  woman  or  boy  can 
handle  the  IC-Ji  12-20  with  its  easy  auto- 
mobile steer  and  control,  and  motor 
driven  plow  hoist.  This  hoist  makes 
tractor  plowing  in  fence  corners  eabler 
than  with  horses. 

The  E-B  12-20  is  the  rhrht  size  for  average 
farms.  It  will  work  more  acres  and  save 
you  labor  and  time.  25fo  more  p'/wer  at 
the  drawbar  this  year. 

Increase  your  crop  yields  by  noing  labor-naving 
farm  mailjincry.  Look  for  it  under  tbe  L-Btra/ie- 
mark.  It  fchows  the  way  to  belter,  more  profit- 
able farming.  hr\  your  dcaK-r  for  k'-K  Ma- 
chinery or  write  uh  for  field  vierw  and  wug^e»- 
tions  for  use  as  prepared  by  the  H-li  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Department. 

Emerson  -  Brantingham 
Implement  Co.,  Inc. 
M  I  LLER-CAHOON  CO. 
Murray,  Utah       Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 
Your  Problem— 1o  increass  crops  with  decreased  help 
Your  Remedy— E-B  Tractors  and  labor-saving  (arm 
machinery 
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ishes  and  leaf  lettuce  the  hot  bed,  the 
seed  may  he  sown  most  any  time  and 
may  be  sown  in  succession,  that  is, 
a  small  amount  each  time  at  inter- 
vals of  7  or  10  days.  If  the  bed  is  to 
be  used  for  growing  plants  which  are 
later  to  be  set  in  the  garden,  there  is 
a  fairly  definite  time  to  sow  the  seed. 
Peppers  and  eggplants  seed  should  be  , 
sown  about  the  last  of  February  or 
the  first  of  March,  but  even  now  it  is 
not  too  late.  Peppers,  eggplants  and 
tomatoes  may  be  set  in  the  field 
about  10  weeks  after  sowing  the  seed. 
Tomatoes,  late  celery,  and  head  let- 
tuce seed  may  be  sown  in  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Lettuce  and  celery 
may  be  set  out  about  8  or  9  weeks 
after  seed  sowing.  All  of  this  seed  is 
quite  small  and  in  sowing,  needs  to 
be  covered  with  only  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  of  fine  soil,  which  should  be  kept 
thoroughly  moist  and  perhaps  shaded 
until  the  seedlings  break  through. 


HOW  WE  ARE  WASTING  MILLIONS  = 


Preventable  Waste  To  The  Amount'of 
$1,943,000,000  is  Going  on  in  America 
— How  Much  Are  You  Losing? 

In  this  country  we  waste  $500,000,- 
000  annually  in  soil  erosions.  A  loss 
that  couhi  be  stopped  by  the  farmer. 
We  lose  $238,000,000  a  year  through 
floods  and  at  least  $100,000,000  oi 
this  could  be  prevented  by  proper 
farm  draining.  iuach  year  insects 
destroy  our  crops  to  the  value  of 
$659,000,000.  Live  stock  diseases 
which  are  preventable  cost  us  an- 
other $100,000,000.  We  lose  $40,000,- 
000  a  year  by  the  careless  handling  of 
eggs.  Rats,  mice,  gophers  and  other 
small  animals  destroy  crops  to  the 
value  of  $100,000,000  a  year.  These 
could  be  controlled  and  totally  exter- 
minated. 

A  great  deal  of  fruit  and  many  vege- 
tables are  wasted  on  the  farm.  These 
could  all  be  canned  at  home,  and  we 
would  have  a  saving  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars.  America's  annual  bill  for 
not  taking  the  right  care  of  farm  ma- 
chinery amounts  to  $25,000,000. 
America's  careless  and  wasteful  hand- 
ling of  apples  and  potatoes  makes  at 
least  another  $10,000,000.  Authorities 


^IROMA 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  pood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  homo-  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
tc.,better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
push  it  and  do  a  day's  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  30 
ccmbi  na- 
tions, $450 
to  I3C.00. 
\Snte  for 

Batemau  M'f  'gCo.,  Box  83  C>Grenloc  h,  N.J. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


THIS  TAG  PREVENTS  LOSS 

If  you  prevent  the  loss  of  a  single  steer, 
by  tagging  your  stock  with  Perfect  Ear 
Tags,  you'll  save  the  cost  of  all  tbe  tap 
you  use.  The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  U  com- 
manding attention  of  all  stockmea.  It  is 
light  in  weight — made  of  aluminum  i  non- 
corrosive  ;  non-poisonous ;  readily 
attached  with  one  operation;  has  liberal 
room  for  name  and  address  of  owner, 
number,  etc. 

FOR  CATTLE.  SHEEP  AND  HOC5 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


Send  for  Free  Samples 


nhf.ut  obligation  i 


.en J  FREE  Suapics  of 


PERFECT  EAR  TAGS. .no1  Prior  lit. 

Name   _   

Address   (3-23-8) 


state  that  the  sum  total  of  our  neg- 
lected fences,  roads  and  farm  build- 
ings represents  another  loss  of  $250,- 
000,000. 

It  is  a  simple  problem  in  arithme- 
tic to  sum  up  all  these.  Sum  them 
up  and  you  will  find  that  they  total 
$1,943,000,000— a  sum  that  is  certain- 
ly worth  thinking  about. — E.  B.  House, 
Colorado  A.  C. 
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ACRE  COST  OF  PRODUCING 

DRY   LAND  WHEAT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

per  acre;  on  a  15  bushel  crop  the 
producer  has  made  a  profit  of  $1.00 
'per  acre;  while  on  a  10  bushel  corp 
he  has  lost  $2.75  per  acre. 

The  same  number  of  man  and  horse 
hours  are  used  in  producing  an  acre 
of  -wheat  during  the  war  as  were  used 
in  times  of  peace.  But  man  labor  is 
now  worth  Ziy2  and  horse  labor  12% 
cents  per  hour.  This  means  that  labor 
costs  are  about  30  per  cent  higher 
than  for  the  previous  year.  On  this 
basis  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre 
of  wheat  on  fallow  land  is  $14.35,  as 
against  $11.28  per  acre  for  the  period 
just  before  the  war  or  a  spread  of 
about  $3  per  acre. 

But  what  about  the  price  of  wheat 
now  as  compared  with  the  10-year 
average  price?  The  10-year  average 
price  was  79  cents  per  bushel  in  Utah. 
The  price  set  for  the  1918  wheat  crop 
is  $2  per  bushel  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
This  means  that  our    average  acre 


yield  of  20  bushels  will  sell  for  $40. 
The  gross  income  minus  the  cost  of 
production  gives  a  profit  of  $25.65  per 
acre. 

Probably  an  average  yield  of  20 
bushels  per  acre  is  too  high.  All 
right,  say  the  average  yield  is  15 
bushels  or  possibly  only  10  bushels 
per  acre.  With  an  average  yield  of 
15  bushels  there  is  a  gross  income  of 
$30  minus  the  cost  of  production  $13.90 
leaves  a  profit  of  $16.10  per  acre.  If 
the  average  yield  is  only  10  bushels 
there  is  a  gross  income  of  $20  de- 
ducting $13.47  the  cost  of  production, 
there  still  remains  a  profit  of  $6.53 
per  acre.  The  cost  of  production, 
value,  and  profit  per  acre  are  shown 
in  Table  II. 

These  data  show  that  the  present 
wheat  price  of  $2.20  per  bushel  at  the 
primary  markets,  is  high  enough  to 
give  the  producer  a  good  profit  per 
acre.  Profits  per  acre  are  higher  in 
wheat  farming  than  ever  before.  Put 
your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help 
the  boys  "over  there"  and  help  your- 
self. 


TABLE  I.     COST  OF  PRODUCING  AN  ACRE  OF  DRY  LAND  WHEAT. 

Before  the  War  During  the  War 

Hours    Labor        Acre  Hours  Labor  Acre 

Man      Horse        Cost  Man  Horse  Cost 

Plowing                   $2.00     $10.00        $1.44  $2.00  $10.00  2.00 

Disking                      1.14        4.57           .72  1.14  4.57  1.00 

Harrowing   32        1.28           .20  .32  1.28  .28 

Seed  Wheat                                         .80  2.00 

Seeding   60        2.40           .38  .60  ,    2.40  .53 

Harvesting  (header)  1.65        3.60           .75  1.65  3.60  1.07 

Threshing   _        2.00          .80           .56  2.00  .80  .85 

Sacks  (rent                                            .30  .30 

Marketing                  1.00        2.00           .43  1.00  2.00  .62 

Interest  on 

Investment                                        4.20  4.20 

Interest  and  depreci-                          1.00  1.00 

ation  on  machinery 

Taxes   _                            (     .50  .50 

Total  $8.71     $24.65       $11.28  $8.71  $24.65  $14.35 

TABLE  II.      PROFIT  PER  ACRE   IN   WHEAT  FARMING 

Before  the  War  During  the  War 

Yield       Cost          Value      Profit      Cost  Value  Profit  Gain 

*20  bu.     $11.28       $15.80       $4.52       $14.35  $40.00  $25.65  $21.13 

15  bu.       10.96         11.85          .99        13.90  30.00  16.10  15.11 

10  bu.      10.65          7.90        2.75        13.47  20.00  6.53  9.28 

*Note  the  small  difference  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  10,  15  or  20  bushel 
crop. 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW  , 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  March  19th — Cattle — receipts, 

I,  369;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$10.25@11.00;  good,  $8.00@9.00;  feed- 
ers, $7.00  @  9.00;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $8.00;  fair  to  good,  $6.00@ 
7.50;  canners,  $4.50@5.25;  Feeder 
cows,  $5.00@6.50;  veal  calves,  $9.00® 
10.00;  choice  bulls,  $'7.00;  bologna 
bulls,  $6.00@6.5O. 

Hogs — Receipts,  915;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $16.75;  bulk  of  sales, 
$16.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  2,766;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15:00@15.50;  ewes 
$9.00@10.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  March  19— Cattle 
— Receipts,  none;  market,  25c  higher. 
Choice  steers,  $10.25@11.00;  good 
steers,  $9.25@10.25;  fair  steers,  $7.50® 
8.50;  choice  cows  and  heavy  heifers, 
$7.75 @8. 50;  fair  to  good  cows  and 
heifers,  $6.50@7.50;  cutters,  $5.50® 
6.25;  canners,  $5.00@5.50;  fat  bulls, 
$6.75®7.50;  bologna  bulls,  $6.75@7.50; 
veal  calves,  $8.00@10.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  none;  market 
steady  to  higher.  Good  choice  lambs, 
$15. OOft  15.50;  choice  yearling  wethers, 
$J2.00@13.00;  fat  wethers,  $12.00® 
12.50;  fat  ewes,  $10.00@11.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  87;  market  higher. 
Choice  smooth  fat  hogs,  175  to  250 
lbs.,  $16.75;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.50® 
16.65. 

Omaha. 

Omaha,  March  19. — Hogs— Receipts, 
13,500.  Market,  10@15c  higher. 
Heavy,  $16.30^16.90;  mixed,  $16.60® 
1665;  light,  $16.86017.00;  pigs,  $10.00 
©16.50;  bulk  of  sales,  $1C.40@16.70. 

Cattle— Receipts,  6000.  Market, 
steady  to  strong.  Native  steers,  $9.50 
©10.30;  cows  and    heifers.  $8.00© 

II.  00;  western  steerB,  $8.50@12.25; 
Texas  steers,  $7.75@10.25;  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.50@9.50;  canners,  $7.00® 


8.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $7.00® 
11.50;  calves,  $9.00®  13.00;  bulls,  stags, 
etc.,  $7.75@10.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  10,500.  Market, 
strong  to  10c  higher.  Yearlings,  $13.00 
@16.50;  wethers,  $12.00@15.00;  ewes, 
$11.00@14,.00;    lambs,  $16.70@18.50. 

 o  

THE    FARMERS'  ACHIEVEMENTS 
Dr.  David  F.  Houston,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  achievements  of  the  farmers 
and  the  livestock  men  furnish  cause 
for  congratulation  and  encouragement, 
but  not  for  complacency  or  for  any 
let-up  phis  year  in  efforts  to  better 
the  record  and  to  conserve  food.  The 
necessity  of  again  securing,  large 
yields  from  the  farms  and  ranches 
this  year  has  been  strikingly  em- 
phasized by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  farmers  of  the  country 
and  is  steadily  being  pointed  out  by 
the  department  of  agriculture  and 
other  agencies  through  various  chan- 
nels, including  especially  the  exten- 
sive farm  demonstration  activities  of 
the  department  and  the  state  agricul- 
tural colleges. 

Specific  suggestions  are  now  under 
consideration  for  the  spring  campaign 
and  will  be  made  public  In  the  near 
future.  It  is  clear  that  it  will  be 
economically  wise  and  advantageous 
for  the  farmers  of  the  nation  to  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  during  the 
coming  season  to  equal  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  exceed  their  record  of  last 
year.  In  spite  of  the  large  production 
in  many  directions  during  1917  the 
situation  is  not  satisfactory.  The  sup- 
ply of  wheat  in  this  nation  and  in  the 
world  is  Inadequate.  Owing  to  short 
crops  in  preceding  years  the  reserves 
of  a  number  of  Important  commodities 
have  been  greatly  reduced.  Whether 
the  war  continues  or  not  the  demand 
on  this  country,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing population  and  of  the  needs 


You  May  Not  Have  a  Son  to  Send  to  the  Front 

but  your  neighbors  sous  have  gone ;  and  man  power  will  be 
scarce  this  year.     The  Gas  Tractor  will  help  fill  the  gap. 


E.  B.  12-20  H.  P.  TRACTOR 

will  handle  3-14  inch  inouldboard  bottoms,  or  four  Discs.  A 
24  inch  Thresher  with  Blower  and  Self  Feeder. 

12  Years  Experience  back  of  this  Tractor. 

4  Cylinders. 

3  Speeds  Forward  1  Reverse. 

8  Hyatt  Heavy  Duty  Roller  Bearing. 

All  Transmission  gears  are  cut  steel  and  run  in  a  bath  of  Oil. 
Auto  Type  Steer. 

Spur  Gears  and  Pinions  are  reversible. 

Call  or  write  for  further  information. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

Distributors. 

Murray,  Utah  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 


i 


P-W's  Mountain  Grown  Seeds  are  more  vigorous. 

Get  our  New  Catalog  and  Guide  Book,  which  will  tell  you 
what,  when  and  how  to  plant. 

The  most  instructive  book  on  Gardening  and  Farming  ever 
published  for  FREE  distribution  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

"Do  your  bit"  for  the  Food  Supjjjr.  Write  now  for  your 
copy. 

PORTER-WALTON  CO. 

*          Seed  and  Nursery  Specialists  for  Western  U.  S.  A. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  UTAH 


of  Europe,  will  be  great.  They  will 
continue  to  be  great  for  a  consider- 
able period  even  after  peace  returns. 
There  will  be  an  especially  strong  de- 
mand made  on  this  country  for  meats 
and  livestock. 

The  record  of  farmers  last  year, 
made  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  is 
ground  for  confidence  on  their  part 
that,  with  equal  application  and  organ- 
ization, they  can  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties this  year. 


UTAH  EXPERIMENT 
STATION   ISSUES   BU LLETION  , ON 
ORCHARD  HEATING 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  has 
"Orchard  Heating"  toy  Dr.  F.  L.  West 
and  Mr.  N.  E.  Edlefsen,  which  should 
be  of  great  value  to  the  fruit  growers 
of  this  section. 

The  investigations  were  begun 
when  "orchard  heating"  was  being 
boomed  in  Utah.  Agents  representing 
manufacturing  concerns  advertised 
the  practice  widely  and  sold  many  of 
the  Utah  farmers  equipment  for  heat- 
ing their  orchards.  The  Experiment 
Station  authorities  could  not  advise 
whether  or  not  "orchard  heating"  was 
practicable  in  the  State  because  no 
investigations  had  been  made  in 
Utah.  However,  experiments  were 
begun  immediately  as  the  practice 
was  reported  as  being  very  success- 
ful in  some  of  other  states,  such  as 
California. 

The  investigators  have  answered  In 
a  very  thorough  and  scientific  manner 
the  following  questions  which  have 
confronted  the,  fruit  growers  of  this 
section  for  some  time: 

1.   How  low  can  temperature  get 


and  yet  be  able  to  protect  the  fruit 

buds? 

2.  What  is  the  best  method  of 
heating  in  Utah? 

3.  Does  it  pay  to  heat  in  Utah? 

The  temperature  to  which  the  sur- 
rounding air  may  fall  and  yet  keep 
the  temperature  of  the  orchard  above 
the  "danger  point"  depends  on  the 
rate  of  air  movement  and  on  the  num- 
ber of  heaters  usea.    A    high  wind- 
makes  "orchard  heating"  very  dinVjj 
cult.    With  one  hundred  heaters  pea 
acre  and  a  wind  of  not  over  3  or  4 
miles  per  hours  one  can  expect  til 
keep  his  orchard  abqut  4  degrees  |J 
warmer  than  outside. 

Smudging  the  orchard  seems  to 
be  very  little  value  in  itself,  heat 
must  be  applied  with  it.  Oil  seenft 
to  be  the  best  fuel  as  it  is  a  little 
more  convenient  to  handle. 

With  fruit  at  its  present  price  and 
the  high  cost  of  fuel  "orchard  heat- 
ing" seems  of  doubtful  value  in  Utah. 

The  value  of  the  fruit  ou  the  trees 
being  usually  less  than  the  cost  of 
heating  to  save  it. 

This  publication  will  be  mailed 
free  of  charge  to  any  one  desiring  It 
toy  the  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Logan,  Utah. 

 o  8  

In  1913,  Europe  produced  43  per 
cent  of  the  world's  sugar;  since  then 
she  has  had   ther  engagments. 
 :  o  

Any  fod  consumed  over  and  above 
the  needs  of  the  human  body  is 
wasted. 


We  have  to  put  every  ounce  of  ef- 
fort behind  me    men    behind  the 

guns. 
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FOR  SALE 

Three  new  14-inch  power  lift  John 
Deere  engine  gang  plows.  Can  save 
foxi  from  to  $75  on  present  prices 
at  these  kinas  of  pliws. 

JESSE  HARRIS 
Lay  ton  Utah 

DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
•eaUy  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
tig  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
>r  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
;o  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
/Irglnla  Idaho 

BABY  CHICKS 

Booking  orders  for  our  Quality  S.  C. 
TV'hite  Leghorn  chicks.  Order  quick- 
y.    Supply  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

MOUND  VIEW  FARM 
3righam,  Utah,  R.  2        Phone  92-R-l 


THE  CONTROL  OF  RODENT  PESTS 

(Commued  from  page  11) 
Poisoned  Oats. 
Formula  Number  4: 
Bureau  Biological  Survey 

This  formula  is  specially 
mended  by  the  biological  Survey  for 
use  in  Utah. 

Strychnine  ,sulphate),  1  ounce. 

Gloss  starch,  1  tablespoonful. 

Baking  soda,  1  ounce. 


Caution: 

and  out  of 
animals. 
Protect  the 


Keep  all  poisons  labeled 
reach    of    children  and 


Enemies  of 


Natural 
Rodents. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  which  have 
recom-  favored  the  rapid  increase  of  ground 
squirrels,  mice,  and  other  rodent  pests 
has  been  the  driving  away  from  the 
fields,  and  the  killing  off,  by  man,  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  these  animals. 
Some  o,f  the  smaller  carnivorous 
Heavy  corn  syrup,  1  tablespoonful.  animals  such  as  badgers,  skunks  and 
Table  salt,  1  teacupful.  minks,  most  of  the  hawks  and  owJs, 

Water,  1  pint  and  nearly  all  of  the  snakes  are  the 

Oats  (plump  and  clean),  12  quarts,    farmer's  best  allies  in  the  control  oi 
Directions  for  mixing:      Dissolve  rodents.    In  spite  of  this  fact,  we  are 
the  strychnine  in  %  pint  of  water,  unwisely  and  in  many  cases,  ignor- 
and  heat  to  the  boiling  point.    Mix  antly,  allowing  many  of  these  bene- 


the  starch  in  %  pint  of  cold  water, 
add  to  the  strychnine  solution,  stir, 
and  boil  until  a  clear  paste  is  form- 
ed.   Remove  from  the  fire,  add  the 


soda  (previously  dissolved  in  %  pint 
of  water)  and  the  syrup,  then  stir  to 
a  smooth,  creamy  mass.  Stir  in  the 
salt.  Pour  over  the  oats  and  mix 
thoroughly  until  the  grain  is  evenly 
coated.  Allow  to  stand  about  two 
hours  before  distributing  to  allow  the 
poison  to  penetrate  the  grain. 

Distribute  the  poisoned  oats  at 
night  in  small  quantities  of  about  a 
tablespoonful  in  a  place,  and  in  lines 
a  few  feet  apart,  where  iMas  known 
that  the  rabbits  are  feeding.  Each 
quart  of  grain  is  sufficient  for  25  to 
30  baits. 

In  fields  or  on  the  ranges  where 
stock  are  present,  the  poisoned  baits 
should  be  placed  in  small  enclosures 
from  which  the  stock  are  excluded. 
Bait  these  enclosures  with  a  small 
quantity  of  clean  oats  a  few  nights 
before  putting  out  the  poison. 

This  bait  is  effective  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  Dut  the  best  results  are 
obtained  during  the  winter  months. 

Caution:  Exercise  unusual  care 
in  keeping  the  poison,  the  baits,  and 
the  utensils  used  in  mixing  the  baits 
away  from  children  and  animals. 
Field  Mice, 
field  mice,  do  not  hibernate  during 
the  winter  as  do  some  of  the  other 
rodents,  but  are  active  throughout  the 
year.    They  teed  night  and  day. 

In  the  winter  these  animals  may  be 
economically  and  effectively  killed 
with  poisoned  alfalfa,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Formula  Number  5. 

Formula  Number  5: 
Bureau  Biological  Survey. 
Strychnine  .sulphate),  1  ounce. 
Hot  water,  2  gallons. 
Alfalfa  (.chopped    or    leaves),  30 
pounds. 

'Directions    for    mixing:  Dissolve 
the  strychnine  in  the  hot  water  and 
sprinkle  it  over  the  chopped  alfalfa 
or  -alfalfa  leaves,  previously  moisten- 
ed with  water.    Mix  and  thoroughly 
stir  until  the  liquid  is  evenly  absorb- 
by  the  alfalfa. 
Put  the  bait  out  in  small  quantities, 
about  a  tablespoonful    to    a  place, 
rom  France  and  all  gOt  by  along  the  mouse  runs  and  at  the  en- 

ne   great   stallion   Casino  tTa?cea  °{  their  burrows. 

Poisoned  grains  may  be  used  effec- 
tively at  any  time  of  the  year.  Pre- 
pare these  baits  in  accordance  with 
Formula  Number  6. 

Formula    Number  6: 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  layers  year  in  and  year  out. 
Shipments  arrive  safe — small  expressage. 
lingie  Comb  White  Leghorns  guar»n- 
eed.  Chicks  shipped  everywhere  west 
f  the  Rocky  Mountains — always  at  low- 
st  prices.  Full  information  on  request. 
Is  tat  hshed  25  years. 

J.  A.  DOSS 
37  Howard  Street        Petaluma,  Cal. 

>UH  PEDIGREE  LAYING  WHITE 
.EGHORNS  won  at  the  Stats  Show, 
lalt  Lake  City,  Decunb  15  and  22nd, 
917,  3  Firsts,  4  Seconds,  4  Thirds,  3 
'our the  and  2  Fifths,  beside  Silrer 
!up  for  best  display,  WM.-J  Fowls 
nd  $65.00  Championship  Silver  Cup 
or  highest  combined  pcore  of  Cock, 
lockerel,  Hen,  Pullet  and  Pen  in 
how.   Stock  for  Salu  very  reasonable. 

BATES  &  SON8 
Guhama  Farm 
'rovo  Utah 

DAY    OLD  CHIX 
rise  economy  is  Quality  not  price,  we 
ill  cheap  when  quality  is  the  main  con- 
Ideratlon. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
i  prepared   to  handle  orders  large  or 
mall,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices, 
lemand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
a.rly. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
yellsvlllc,   Utah 

0  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

>trictly  first  class  home  rais- 
d  and  acclimated  horses. 
Vill  weight  at  maturity  1700 
o  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the  ed 
ams  are  mares  imported 


ret.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
oom  for  colts  coming  on. 


ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

reeders  of   Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  ul  I  let  Sheep. 
W.  8.  HANSON,  Prop. 

lollinston  Utah 


Mexican  Pinto 
Seed  Beans 

WRITE  FOR  PRICE8 

The  Kirkham  Co. 


LEHI 


UTAH 


Bureau   Biological  Survey. 

Strychnine  (sulpnate),  1  ounce 

Boiling  water,  2  quarts. 

Laundry  starch,  2-  tablespoonfuls. 

Cold  water,  y2  pint. 

Oats  (clean  grain),  1  bushel. 

Directions  for  mixing:  Dissolve  the 
strychnine  in  the  boiling  water.  Dis- 
solve the  starch  in  the  cold  water. 
Add  .the  starch  to  the  strychnine  so- 
lution and  boil  a  few  minutes  until 


ficial  animals  to  be  killed  off  instead 
of  protecting  them.  Before  killing 
any  animal,  a  person  should  make 
sure  that  it  is  his. foe  and  not  his 
friend. 

 0  

QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 

Utah  Farmer : 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  80  acres  of  bench 
land  the  soil  is  only  8  to  12  inches 
deep,  under  laided  with  hard  pan. 
Alfalfa  does  not  do  well  on  it.  What 
sort  of  forage  crop  would  you  recom- 
mend for  that  sort  of  soil?  Shall  look 
for  reply  through  Utan  Farmer. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  E.  Larson. 
Answered  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris. 

Not  knowing  your  exact  conditions, 
I  cannot  be  certain  what  forage  crop 
you  can  raise  to  best  advantage.  On 
many  of  the  bench  soils  of  Utah, 
alfalfa  is  the  most  profitable  crop; 
but  if  you  have  demonstrated  that 
alfalfa  will  not  grow  you  will  need  to 
find  some  other  crop.  If  you  have 
plenty  of  water  timothy  and  red 
clover  may  do  well.  Brome  grass  or 
orchard  grass  might  also  be  tried,  the 
former  if  you  are  short  of  water.  If 
you  would  write  me  describing  your 
exact  conditions  I  would  be  able  to 
give  you  more  specific  advise. 
■  o — ■  ■ 

coTd  storages  to 

save  potatoes 

As  potatoes  can  be  kept  from  sprout- 
ing and  losing  their  food  value  by 
placing  them  in  cold  storage  plants, 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  sug- 
gests that  holders  of  stocks  of  pota- 
toes consider  the  advisability  of  shift- 
ing portions  of  their  holdings  from 
common  to  cold  storage,  provided  such 
stocks  are  of  godd  quality  and  the 
costs  of  handling  are  not  excessive. 
Unless  such  potatoes  are  moved  very 
soon  serious  losses  by  sprouting  and 
decay  will  result,  which  can  only  So 
avoided  by  keeping  them  at  cold  stor- 
age temperatures.  Directions  for  hand- 
ling potatoes  in  cold  storages  are 
given  by  the  department. 

Potatoes  should  be  stored  in  the 
cold  storage  house  in  bags,  boxes,  or 
crates,  which  should  be  piled  so  as 
to  permit  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
care  should  be  exercised  in  handling 
them  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  injury. 
If  potatoes  are  sorted  and  graded  and 
placed  in  cold  storage  at  a  tempera- 
lure  of  34  to  36  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
with  humidity  at  80  to  85,  they  can 
be  held  in  good  condition  and  avail- 
able for  food  until  July  1.  Generally 
in  the  spring,  before  the  movement  of 
new  potatoes  from  the  South  has 
started,  there  is  a  period  of  limited 
supply  of  good  potatoes,  and  if  these 
common  storage  stocks  are  placed  in 
cold  storages,  this  period  of  limited 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Rlctiards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


ORDER  8PRING  PIGS  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  sprint;  pl«»  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  one 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  6  months 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Price*  al-  . 
ways  very  reasonable. 

VICTOR   R.   FISHER  ' 
Oxford  Idaho 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
$12.00  per  100. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 

BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  delievries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramsbaw, 
2415  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Good  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

The  U.  S.  Cream  Separator  like  John 
Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  Tf 
you  want  to  know  about  the  new 
United  States  cr  need  repairs  for  the 
old  one,  write 

H.   E.  WALKER,  Sales  Manager 
Box  194  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Another  advantage  of  the  baby  bond 
is  that,  you  don't  have  to  walk  the 
floor  o'  nights. 


the  starch  is  clear.    Pour  the  solution  supply  will  be  eliminated. 

over  the  oats  in  a  metal  tub  and  stir   o  

thoroughly  until  each  grain  is  evenly 
coated.  Let  the  grain  stand  over 
night  to  absorb  the  poison. 

The  poisoned  grain  should  be  dis- 
tributed along  the  runs  and  near  the 
holes  not  more  than  a  teaspoon,ful  in 
a  place.  Choose  areas  covered  with 
weeds,  brush,  hay,  straw,  or  rubbish 
on  which  to  scatter  the  baits  so  as  to 
avoid  destroying  birds. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  larger 
grains,  such  as  oats,  are  recommend- 
ed for  all  of  the  baits.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that' birds  do  not  eat  these 
grains  as  readily  as  the  smaller  ones. 


Send  your  orders  for  Butter  "Wrap- 
pers today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 

MARQUIS  SEED  WHEAT 

One  hundred  bushels  of  good 
Marquis  Seed  Wheat 
For  Sale. 
B.  C.  LOTT,  Lehi,  Utah. 


SOY  BEANS 

FOR 

SEED 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND 
MILLING  CO. 

Kearns  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Save  The  Fats 

Home  Economic  Department,  U.  A.  C. 


War  and  other  attending  conditions 
have  seriously  reducea  the  world's 
supply  of  food  fats: 

First,  by  decreasing  the  number  of 
our  fat  producing  animals. 

Second,  by  the  use  of  large  amounts 
of  fat  for  the  production  of  glycerine 
(used  in  the  manufacturing    of  ex- 
plosives.) 
Fats  Necessary  at  Every  Meal,  Be- 
cause: 

1.  Fat  furnishes  heat  and  energy 
in  the  most  concentrated  form  obtain- 
able (one  ounce  furnishing  the  body 
with  energy  to  do  two  and  one  fourth 
times  as  much  muscular  work  as  an 
ounce  of  any  other  kind  of  food). 

2.  Fat  adds  "staying  quality"  to  a 
meal  because  of  increasing  the  length 
of  time  it  takes  the  stomach  to  digest 
It  thus  retarding  the  "pangs  of  hun- 
ger" due  to  a  completely  empty 
stomach. 

3.  Fat  through  making  possible  a 
greater  variety"  in  cooking,  improves 
the  quality  of  the  diet. 

4.  Some  fats  are  valuable  for  cer- 
tain substances  that  are  believed  to 
be  essential  for  growth  and  for  life 
itself.  The  most  important  of  these 
fats  are  milk  fat,  egg  yolk  fat,  cod- 
liver  oil  and  beef  fat,  especially  that 
around  the  kidneys. 

Fats  are  Being  Wasted  By: 

1.  Eating  more  thai  is  necessary 
for  bodily  sustenance. 

2.  Feeding  fat  to  animals  which 
can  be  used  for  human  food. 

3.  Throwing  it  away. 

Use  every  sciap  of  fat.  Save  every 
scrap  of  fat  from  the  table,  render 
it  out  and  use  it  in  cooking. 

Meat  trimmings  paid  for  should  be 
taken  home  and  used  in  the  same 
way.  A  good  use  can  be  found  for 
every  kind  of  fat  no  matter  what  its 
consistency  or  flavor. 

Savory  Fats.  To  make  use  of  fats 
of  strong  flavor  or  odor,  brown  with 


each  pound  of  fat,  a  thick  slice  of 
onion,  one  sour  apple  and  scant  tea- 
spoon of  ground  thyme  or  mixed 
herbs  in  a  cloth,  or  a  bay  leaf  and  a 
few  berries  of  allspice.  These  fats 
can  be  used  to  saute'  potatoes,  hom- 
iny, rice,  etc.,  or  for  flavoring  vege- 
tables or  soup. 

Render  Fats.  Chop  fat  by  grinding 
through  a  food  grinder.  Render  it  by 
heating  it  in  the  top"  part  of  a  double 
boiler;  then  strain  off  the  clear  fat, 
or  by  neating  the  fat  in  boiling  water, 
then  straining,  allowing  to  cool  and 
remove  cake  of  fat.  Fat  keeps  better 
if  not  heate'd  at  too  high  a  temper- 
ature. Store  the  fat  in  clean  tin  pails 
or  in  crocks  tightly  covered  in  a  cool 
place. 

Use  the  Cracklings.  Salt  them, 
put  them  into  a  glass  jar.  Use  them 
in  corn  bread  or  suet  puddings  or  in 
combination  with  lean  chopped  meat 
in  various  dishes. 

Hard  Fats.  Beef  kidney  fat,  lamb 
or  mutton  fat — are  not  satisfactory  to 
use  in  flour  mixtures  because  they 
must  be  melted  in  order  for  them  to 
mix  easily  and  because  the  product 
made  from  them  dries  out  more 
rapidly  than  it  does  when  soft  fat  is 
used.  Soften  hard  fats  by  mixing  two 
parts  of  hard  fat  with  one  part  of 
soft  fat,  such  as  lard  or  cottonseed 
oil. 

To  Utilize  Mutton  Fat — by  remov- 
ing the  strong  flavor  and  softening  it 
thus:  Melt  two  parts  of  mutton  and 
one  part  of  soft  fat  in  milk  (sour  be- 
ing preferred)  in  a  double  boiler,  (% 
cup  milk  Deing  used  to  each  pound  of 
fat.)  Strain  the  rendered  fat  through 
a  cloth,  cool  and  remove  the  cake  of 
fat  from  the  milk.  This  may  be  used 
as  a  butter  substitute  in  cooking. 

To  Clarify  Fats.  Mix  boiling  water 
with  the  fats,  boil,  strain  allow  the 
mixture  to  cool,  remove  cake  of  fat. 
To  remove  flavors  of  lood  from  fat, 


melt  the  fat,  add  thick  slices  of  raw  consists  not  only  of  pure  fat  but  also^ 
potato  and  heat  gradually  until  it  water  and  curd,  so  less  of  substitutes^ 
ceases  to  bubble  and  the  potatoes  be-  (which  contain  more  fat)  and  a  little^ 
come  brown.  salt  are  needed  when  substituting  fofj 

Use  No  Butter  for  Cooking.    Butter  butter. 

~  TABLE  SHOWING  EXCHANGE  VALUE  OF  FATS  i 


Material 

cq  u  1  Vci  lent 

1  T. 

Oleomargarine 

1  T.  Butter 

1  T. 

Commercial  Fat  Compound 

1  T.  Butter 

1  T. 

Chicken  fat  (clarified) 

1  T.  Butter 

1  T. 

Goose  fat 

1  T.  Butter 

14  T. 

Lard 

16  T.  Butter 

14%  T. 

Vegetable  fat  as  Crisco,  Cottolene,  etc. 

16  T.  Butter 

1  cup 

Chocolate  in  cake 

3  T.  Butter 

1  cup 

Thin  Cream 

&  T.  Butter 

1  cup 

Whipped  Cream  40  per  cent 

6  T.  Butter 

2  cups 

Chopped  Suet 

16  T.  Butter 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

Widstoe,  -Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir: — Be  so  kind  ?.nd  answer 
through  your  magazine  the  following 
questions: 

What  causes  ringbones  on  horses? 
Can  they  be  removed?  If  so,  what  is 
the  best  remedy? 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  A.  W. 

Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick. 

Ringbones:  Ringbones  are  usually 
the  result  of  injury  to  the  legs  of 
animals.  This  injury  may  be  severe 
or  slight.  Sometimes  animals  have  a 
weakness  of  the  bone,  and  due  to 
some  strain  the  ring  bone  may  de- 
velop. This  indicates  a  weakness  in 
that  particular  family  of  animals. 
Again,  it  may  be  caused  by  direct 
blows  or  injury  where  the  animal  has 
perfect  bone.  This  would  be  due  to 
accident. 

On  noticing  the  ringbone  start,  the 
animal  should  have  absolute  rest  and 
it  is  often  well  to  blister  the  part  so 
that  it  will  keep  it  more  quiet  and 
bring  more  blood  to  the  part,  so  that 
nature  can  repair  the  same.  If  the 
animal  is  worked  during  this  time  of. 


repair,  it  usually  enlarges  the  bone 
and  assumes  great  proportion.  When 
the    enlargement    rapidly  increases, 
firing  is  the  only  resort.    This  is  a.c-{ 
complished  by  penetrating  the  bone; 
with  a  redhot  iron   at  intervals  of 
about  an  inch  apart.     This    assists  1 
nature  in  strengthening  the  part  and, 
even  reducing  the  same,  in  a  good 
many  cases  overcoming  it  entirely. 
Absolute  rest  is  the  main  requisite.  I 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions, 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  gofarthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Plantef 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  use  of  high  priced  seed 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  Beed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.   Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  pota^D 
machinery.  Send 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double, 

BatemanMTg Co. ,  Box  83  B,GrenIocli, N.J, 


UTAH    IMPLEMENT    <*.    VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


PIPIPIPIPtPIPIPIPIPIPfPJPIPIPIPlUiWPWMMWWMMM^ 

SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 


Devoted  to  Agriculture  ir\ 


e  Rocky  Mountain  Region^ 
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We  Must  Plant—Plant  and  Produce 


R.  E.  MILLER 


I  have  just  finished  reading  a  story  as  told  by  one  of 
the  boys  from  the  front.  When  I  think  of  what  they  are 
doing  and  must  continue  to  do  that  we  can  win,  I  feel 
pry  much  ashamed  of  the  little  I  am  doing  at  home,  yet 
[  have  tried  to  do  my  share  of  everything  asked,  thusfar. 
To  give  some  to  the  Red  Cross,  to  buy  a  few  Bonds  or 
buy  a  few  Thrift  Stamps  is  so  small  as  compared  to  what 
Dur  boys  over  there  are  doing,  that  I  feel  like  leaving  for 
the  front.  They  tell  us  however,  that  we  older  ones  can 
io  just  as  great  a  service  here  at  home  by  producing  food. 
When  I  here  so  many 
discuss  the  question  sole- 
ly from  a  dollar  and  cents 
point  of  view,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  what  they  are  go- 
ing to  plant  and  number 
of  acres  they  will  culti- 
rate  for  this  year  I  feel 
■hat  some  of  us  have  yet 
so  get  the  true  spirit  of 
our  responsibility  in  this 


We  are  asked  to  in- 
crease our  food  products 
pot  only  meats,  sweets 
femd  wheat  but  any  and 
kll  kind  of  food  stuff  that 
■rill  feed  ourselves  and' 

fermit  of  a  surplus  to 

end  abroad.  Locally,  we 

ave  not  felt  the  slightest 

egree  of  any  want,  every 

ne  has  had  food.  This  is 

bt  true  however,  with 

lousands  in  Europe  who  are  looking  to  us  for  food. 

thousands,  yes  millions,  of  men  have  been  taken  from 

be  productive  activities  of  life  and  made  soldiers  and 

ley  must  be  fed. 

Think  of  our  own  boys  over  there  that  need  food 
and  plenty  of  it.  What  an  unkind  thing  it  would  be 
ffor  one  of  our  boys  to  be  in  need  of  food  and  facing  the 
terrible  enemy  they  are  fighting.   Food  we  must  supply 

them  and  we  should  have  but  one  answer  to  the  govern- 
ment whether  for  wheat,  sugar  beets  or  any  other  food 
products  that  we  will  furnish  the  amount  asked  and  the 
question  of  acreage,  labor  and  all  other  things  necessary 
to  produce.  We  must  hustle,  must  secure  from  some- 
where and  then  we  will  not  be  doing  any  more  than  "our 
boys"  are  doing.  They  are  working  day  and  night 
training  to  be  efficient,  few  of  as  are  working  as  hard. 
This  work  part  of  the  program  is  only  the  smallest  part 
for  they  may  any  day  give  up  their  lives. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  details  and  show 

the  need  of  food,  we  ought  to  take  the  statements  of 


government  officials  and  accept  the  conditions  as  they 
have  presented  them. 

Food,  food  is  the  cry  from  over  there  and  it  is  really 
s'erious.  When  such  statements  as,  "unless  you  send 
us  food  we  will  not  be  able  to  hold  the  lines."  Come 
to  us  it  would  really  seem  there  is  great  importance  in 
food  production. 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  bring  it  home  to  you  the 
need  of  every  farmer  planting  every  available  foot  of 
ground  possible.  You  know  what  your  land  is  best  adapted 

to,  it  may  be  wheat,  grow 
wheat,  if  you  can  possibly 
grow  sugar  beets,  then 
grow  sugar  beets  and 
every  acre  possible.  If 
you  are  producing  live- 
stock then  emphasize  it 
all  you  possibly  can.  If 
you  are  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness produce  more  and 
better  milk,  butter  or 
cheese.  The  important 
thing  of  it  all  is  to  pro- 
duce more  food  stuff. 

We  must  not  forget  a 
reasonable  rotation  of 
crops  and  so  balance  our 
farm  practice  that  we 
build  for  the  future.  No 
farm  can  continue  to  pro- 
duce its  maximum  of 
food  without  livestock 
enough  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 
Cows  are  especially  needed,  as  they  produce  the  foods 
that  the  country  is  in  the  greatest  need  of  and  produce 
them  with  less  feed  and  care  as  a  general  rule  than  other 
animals.  The  most  satisfactory  way  to  get  cows  enough 
to  produce  these  animal  foods  is  to  raise  calves  on  the 
fan  n. 

Sheep  are  a  good  help  on  every  farm.  Hogs  are  ask- 
ed for  in  increased  numbers  and  can  be  produced  in  L'tah 
at  as  low  a  cost  as  any  other  place.  We  have  pasture  and 
feed  in  abundance  and  we  can  make  money  raising  hogs. 

If  you  want  to  consider  the  monetary  side  of  this 
question  we  have  every  thing  in  our  favor  on  the  price  of 
hogs,  wheat  and  sugar  beets,  we  have  a  guaranteed  return 
for  our  labor  the  highest  prices  ever  known  for  years.  So 
we  are  going  to  be  paid  well  for  doing  a  patriotic  duty 
when  we  produce  more  food  stuff. 

Planting  days  are  here  and  so  I  suggest  we  spare  no 
effort  in  making  the  best  seed  bed  we  ever  planted,  using 
the  best  seed  obtainable  and  see  that  the  best  yield  per 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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POTATOES  AS  A  DRY-FARM  CROP 

By  J.  W.  Paxman. 

Some  encouragement  has  been  held 
out  of  late  in  the  growing  of  potatoes 
in  a  limited  way  on  our  dry-farms. 
Yields  as  high  as  200  bushels  an  acre 
have  been  procured  on  the  elevated 
dry-lands,  and  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances yields  of  75  and  100  bushels 
have  been  reported.  There  is  but 
little  question  of  a  crop,  adequately 
compensating  the  outlay,  being  pro- 
duced Lf  the  essential  factors  are 
brought  into  use  in  the  selection  of 
seed  and  the  treatment  of  the  soil. 
It  may  not  tie  wise  to  enter  largely 
into  the  production  of  the  tubers  on 
any  large  commercial  scale,  at  least 
until  some  standard  variety  is  propa- 
gated and  proven.  However,  since 
there  is  such  a  crying  need  for  all 
kinds  of  food,  a  small  percentage  of 
the  more  favorable  lands  intended  to 
lie  in  fallow,  can  profitably  be  used 
by  producing  potatoes  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  some  to  sail  to  the 
neighbor  or  to  the  local  grocer. 

Better  results  would  be  obtained  if 
this  planting  were  contemplated  six 
months  in  advance  and  the  lands 
plowed  extra  deep  in  the  fall.  This 
would  insure  more  feeding  space  for 
the  roots  and  help  in  carrying  the 
plants  over  any  excessive  dry  spell 
during  the  growing  season.  Like  all 
lands  plowed  in  the  fall  the  plat  con- 
templated for  potatoes  should  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  early  in  the 
spring.  A  thorough  double-disking  to 
stir  the  soil  4  or  5  inches  deep  would 
be  an  excellent  treatment. 

When  the  ground  begins  to  warm 
up  some,  ordinarially  about  April 
20th  to  May  5th,  the  potatoes  can  be 
planted  in  rows  3^  to  4  feet  apart 
and  sets  18  to  20  inches  in  the  row. 
Potatoes  of  good  size  and  quality 
only,  and  properly  selected  and 
treated  against  diseases,  should  be 
used.  The  sets  should  have  one  or 
two  strong  eyes  and  cut  with  as  much 
flesh"  on  them  as  possible;  planted 
deep  enough  in  the  soil  to  obtain 
moisture — from  4  to  6;  inches  will 
usually  be  deep  enough. 

Harrow  the  surface  well  after  plant- 
ing and  repeat  the  operation  two  or 
three  times  thereafter  until  the  vines 
get  to  a  heighth  of  6  or  7  inches. 
No  injury  will  come  to  the  plants  by 
this  operation.  It  is  the  cheapest 
cultivation  we  can  do  and  will  sub- 
due all  weeds  if  done  properly.  One 
or  two  subsequent  cultivations  with 
corn  cultivator,  will  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  mature  the  crop.  ' 

After  harvesting  the  potatoes,  the 
land  can  be  leveled  and  planted  to  fall 
wheat  with  the  chances  of  an  in- 
creased yield  over  the  ordinary  fallow. 
Dry-farmers  can  help  the  .food  situ- 
ation materially  by  selecting  one  to 
five  acres  of  the  best  fall-plowed 
lands  and  planting  to  potatoes.  The 
following  varieties  are  recommended: 
Early  Eureka,  Russett  Burbank,  and 
the  Rurals.  If  these  are  not  obtain- 
able and  other  varieties  are  procur- 
able that  have  made  good  on  the  dry- 
farms,  plant  them.  Ask  your  County 
Agent  how  to  select  and  treat  your 
seed.  Do  not  neglect  this  important 
item.  Make  every  step  you  take  a 
safe  one  and  thus  help  win  the  war. 


FIRST  bank  to  be 
founded  between 
the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

FIRST  state  bank  in 
Utah  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Federal  J 
Reserve  System.  ;; 

1 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Founded  1859. 
Joined  Federal  Reserve  System  1918. 

8 ALT  LAKE  CITY 


WE  DISCOVER  OUR 

GARDEN'S  POSSIBILITIES 

Mrs.  W.  Ray. 

Last  year  we  gave  our  vegetable 
garden  more  attention  than  usual  with 
the  result  that  we  produced  fully  one- 
third  more  vegetables  from  the  same 
garden  and  for  1918  we  are  planning 
a  war  garden.  Our  experience  last 
summer  taught  us  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  earth  if  we  treat  it  fair. 

We  had  always  been  content  to  raise 
enough  from  the  garden  to  supply  a 
few  vegetables,  in  their  season,  for 
the  table  with  but  little  thought  in 
preparing  a  winter's  supply.  Other 
duties,  then  of  more  importance,  en- 
gaged our  time  but  now,  when  the  cry 
seems  universal  to  conserve  the  flour 
and  meat  supply  we  must  prepare  to 
eat  more  vegetables,  we  must  look  to 
our  gardens  to  supply  our  home  and 
have  something  to  put  on  the  market. 

We  gained  enough  experience  last 
year  in  canning  and  preserving  vege- 
tables to  warrant  success  on  a  much 
larger  scale  this  year.  We  shall  pur- 
chase a  home  canning  outfit  and  can 
all  the  surplus  vegetables  not  forget- 
ting to  make  a  keg  or  two  of  krout. 

We  saved  a  goodly  portion  of  our 
garden  seeds,  but  for  those  we  have  to 
buy  we  have  an  order  placed  with  a 
reliable  seedman  and  right  here  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  pro- 
curing seeds  true  to  name.  If  we 
hope  to  get  the  best  results  we  must 
look  after  the  quality  of  the  seeds. 
We  can  not  afford  to  raise  tough, 
stringy  beans  when  tender,  stringless 
ones  can  be  raised  with  the  same 
amount  of  labor.  vVe  can't  afford  to 
lose  our  labor  ahd  the  land  by  raising 
pithy  beets,  peas  that  waste  their 
energy  in  vine  growth  or  headless  let- 
tuce; thus  I  might  run  through  the  en- 
tire list  of  seeds.  Beware  of  the 
"bargain-counter"  seeds;  take  our  ad- 
vice for  they  are  liable  to  disappoint 
you. 

There  is  a  lack  in  variety  of  the 
average  rural  garden.  We  have  out- 
lined our  garden  for  1918  as  follows: 
Our  garden  plat  lies  in  a  long  strip 
and  consists  of  about  three-quarters  of 
an  acre  of  light  clay  and  is  in  a  high 
state  of  fertility  from  the  use  of 
stable  manure.  We  plant  in  long  rows 
running  the  length  of  the  garden. 

We  will  plant  two  rows  of  Early 
Alaska  peas,  two  rows  of  Early  Ohio 
potatoes,  two  rows  of  early  corn,  two 
rows  of  beans,  and  one  row  each  of 
radish  and  early  turnips.  We  aim  to 
plant  these  about  the  10th  to  15th  of 
March.  About  the  last  of  March  we 
will  set  out  a  row  each  of  tomatoes 
and  cabbage  plants  and  plant  two  rows 
each  of  bush  beans  anu  pole  beans, 
also  a  row  of  parsnips,  one  of  early 
beets,  carrots,  a  few  hills  of  cucum- 
bers and  squash. 

We  plant  to  have  a  succession  of 
the  following  vegetables  throughout 
the  summer:  Beans,  dwarf  string, 
pole  and  dwarf  lima;  beets,  early  tur- 
nip and  midsummer;  carrots,  Early 
Golden  and  Hollow  Crown;  onions, 
Potato  (set  out  in  October)  and  Yel- 
lowskin;  parsnips,  Early  Sugar;  peas, 
Early  Alaska  and  Champion  of  Eng- 
land; salad;  raddish,  Early  Scarlet  and 
Main  Market;  salsify;  spinach;  tur- 
nips, early  midsummer  and  winter; 
cucumbers;  cantaloupes;  muskmelons; 
pumpkins;  squash;  eggplant;  cauli- 
flower; lettuce  and  parsley. 

All  through  the  season,  after  the 
extra  early  vegetables  come  in  we 
shall  eat  plentiful  of  and  sell  some 
on  the  market  and  what  we  do  not  sell 
we  will  put  up  in  canB  for  winter  use. 
It  is  truly  wonderful  what  can  be  pro- 
duced upon  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of 
fertile  land  to  keep  vegetables  growing 
all  the  time.  Last  summer  we  got 
about  30  bushels  of  ripe  tomatoes.and 
13  bushels  of  green  picklers,  9,000 
pounds  of  cabbage,  46  bushels  of  beans, 
eight  bushels  of  beets,  five  bushels  of 
carrots,  85  dozen  roasting  ears,  700 
bunches  onion  tops,  nine  bushels  big 
onions,  three  bushels  parsnips,  126  gal- 
lons peas,  580  bunches  radish,  15 
bushels  potatoes  and  other  vegetables, 
such  as  salsify,  spinach,  egg  plant, 
pepper,  cantaloupes,  etc.,  equally  well. 
We  aim  to  do  much  better  this  season, 
barring  any  unforseen  disaster,  be- 
cause we  have  our  garden  plat  in  a 
much  better  mechanical  condition. 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Merriam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato 
Planters  for  five  years  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me 
from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  on  seed  potatoes.  I  plant  from  40  to 
60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  neighbors. 

Tours  truly, 

LOUIS  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir :— Personally,  I  think  the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato 
Planter  a  decided  success,  and  your  representative  here  should 
be  able  to  sell  a  great  many  of  them.  The  machine  is  cheaper 
than  other  planters  and  does  the  work  better  and  they  should 
have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommends  it  and  the  fact 
that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  is  a  big  thing 
in  its  favor. 

W.  S.  GUIEFORD. 

'.'NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  is  the  record 
of  Keystone  Potato  Planter. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

General  Agents. 
IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO  MURRAY,  UTAH 


Avery  Tractors 
Ross  Silo  Fillers 


ALL  KINDS  OF 


Modern  Machinery 

Machinery  is  Very  Import- 
ant this  Year, 

When  in  Salt  Lake  Come 
See  Our  Display. 

You  Are  Always  Welcome 

AT 

Landes  and  Company 

3rd  West  and  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


FARM  SPECIALISTS 

In  our  little  town,  oh!  sad  to  tell, 
There  is  a  merchant  who  doesn't  know 

how  to  sell, 
A  sawyer  who  doesn't  know  how  to 

saw, 

A  teacher  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
teach, 

A  preacher  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
preach, 

A  painter  who  can't  paint  very  well, 
A  printer  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
spell, 

An  odd-jobs  man  with  never  a  job, 
A  cobbler  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
cob, 

A  miller  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
mill, 

A  butcher  who  doesn't  know  how  to 


kill, 

A  racer  who  doesn't  know  how  to  race, 
A  manson  who  doesn't  know  how  to 
mace, 

A  clocksmith  who  can  not  mend  a 

clock, 

And  a  doctor  who  doesn't  know  howl 
to  doc; 

And,  since  none  of  these    are  busy 

men, 

You  will  find  them  again  and  yet  again, 
Every  anon  and  a  few  time?  more, 
•Round  the  stove  in  Mendolsen's  store, 
Each  talking  freely  and  through  hlsj 
hat, 

Doing  the  one  thing  they  are  expert 
at. 

Giving  advice  to  farmers. 

— The  Prairie  Farmar. 
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$10  For  Sugar  Beets 

I         On|Hoover's  Suggestion 


Looking  Backward 

By  J.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Nephi  Dry-Farin  Experiment  Station. 


For  some  reason  it  now  appears 
hat  contracting  for  sugar  beet  acre- 
ge  has  not  oeen  entirely  satisfactory 

0  the  Federal  Food  Administration, 
fhe  urgent  need  o,f  more  sugar  seems 
d  be  more  and  more  apparent  to  any 
ne  who  has  been  following  events  of 
ite.  ' 

At  the  request  of  Food  Adminis- 
rator  Hoover,  the  principal  producers 
Utah  and  Idano,  including  the  Utah- 
o  Sugar  company,  Amalgamated 
ar  company,  Layton  Sugar  com- 
y,  and  People's  Sugar  company, 
Id  a  conference  with  him  at  Wash- 
ogton  D.  C,  when  he  urged  upon  all 
•resent  the  necessity  of  a  larger  out- 
mt  of  sugar  for  tne  coming  season, 
ud  appealed  to  them  to  advance  the 
ate  of  beets.  Mr.  Hoover  said  on  his 
art  he  would  do  all  in  his 
ower  to  secure  for  the  beet  sugar 
lanufacturers  a  reasonable  profit  on 
tieir  business,  provided  there  was  an 
icreased  production  of  sugar.  After 

1  consultation  among  the  factories  in- 
erested,  it  was  decided  to  pay  the 
Winers  a  flat  rate  of  $10  per  ton  this 
ear,  provided  the  acreage  was  in- 
reased  at  least  10  per  cent  over  that 
lanted  last  year.  The  farmers  are 
lso  given  the  option  to  take  the  $10 
at  rate,  or  to  retain  their  present 
tofit  sharing  contract  on  a  $9  basis, 
pichever  they  preferred. 

■When  the  representatvies  of  the 
Ifferent  sugar  companies  returned 
.ome  they  will  be  able  to  explain 
ome  of  the  details  that  are  lacking 
a  the  press  dispatches. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Washinton 
fficials  that  the  making  of  this  con- 
ession  will  stimulate  production.  The 
ugar  companies  have  done  their  full 
art  in  responding  to  the  country's 
all  for  an  increase  in  the  sugar  out- 
ut  this  year,  and  confidence  is  ex- 
ressed  that  the  farmers  on  their  part 
rill  show  an  equal  spirit  of  patriotism 
j  breaking  the  records  for  spring 
lanting. 

(The  sugar  companies  have  not  been 
romised  an  increase  in  the  price 
f  sugar  over  the  present  one  ol  7.45 
eaboard  points.  It  was  a  matter  of 
atriotism  and  loyalty  for  the  com- 
anies  to  come  througn  and  make 
lis  price  and  take  the  chance  that 
bey  would  be  given  a  reasonable  op- 
ortunity  to  make  a  fair  dividend  on 
koney  invested. 

As  the  Washington  officials  say:  it 
I  now  up  to  the  farmers  to  show 
heir  patriotism  and  loyalty  with  an 
icrease  production  of  sugar  beets. 
?here  must  ue  drastic  need  of  sugar 
*  they  would  never  have  asked  the 
mgar  companies  to  make  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  at  this  time. 

The  labor  situation  is  much  better 
San  a  year  ago  according  to  those 
rho  have  been  making  a  careful 
tudy  of  it.  The  land  is  in  very 
uuch  better  condition  and  should  on 
he  average  raise  2  to  5  tons  of  beets 
lore  per  acre  this  year  than  last,  be- 
ause  of  the  fall  plowing,  able  to 
lant  earlier  ana  other  conditions. 

Mr.  James  W.  Jones  sugar  repre- 
entative  for  the  department  of  agri- 
ulture  said: 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  announce- 
rent  with  reference  to  the  increased 
rice  of  beets,  will  stimulate  a  consid- 
ralne  Increase  in  Deet  acreage  for 
41b  year.  I  have  been  out  over  the 
eegrowing  areas  almost  constantly 


for  weeks,  and  there  is  a  splendid 
spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the  grow- 
ers. Through  tne  farm  bureaus,  the 
growers  have  taken  up  the  slogan  for 
increased  plantings  which  ought  to 
mean  that  Utah  this  year  will  produce 
enough  sugar  to  supply  2,500,000  sol- 
diers in  the  trenches  for  a  whole  year, 
in  addition  to  producing  enough  sugar 
ior  the  state's  needs. 

President  D.  D.  McKay  of  the  State 
Farm  Bureau  was  very  much  pleased 
with  the  announcement  of  the  $10.00 
price,  because  he  went  to  Washington 
some  time  ago  and  met  with  the  sugar 
division  of  the  Food  Administration 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
prices  for  beets.  He  presented  figures 
on  cost  production  and  other  data  to 
show  why  the  price  of  sugar  should 
be  advanced  so  the  factories  could 
pay  $10  per  ton  for  beets.  "I  was 
given  the  assurance,  when  I  was  in 
the  Washington  conference  that 
everything  possible  would  be  done  to 
adjust  matters  so  the  growers  would 
receive  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
beets.  It  will  only  mean  a  very 
moderate  increase  in  the  price  of 
sugar  to  the  consumers,  and  the  fac- 
tories have  already  assured  the  food 
administration  that  whatever  increase 
should  be  granted  would  be  given  to 
the  growers.  I  am  urging  the  beet 
growers  to  make  a  renewed  effort  to 
put  in  a  generous  increase  in  beet 
acreage  this  year.  We  must  respond 
to  our  government's  need  for  increased 
sugar." 


The  agricultural  development  of 
Utah  dates  back  to  July  24,  1847.  The 
early  colonists  settled  on  the  choicest 
land  in  the  state.  They  used  the 
streams  of  tne  state  for  irrigating 
these  lands.  Irrigation  made  possible 
the  permanent  settlement  of  Utah. 
As  the  population  increased  the  less 
desirable  lands  were  brought  into 
cultivation.  Since  1900  dry-farm 
methods  have  reclaimed  large  sections 
of  Utah.  Under  such  conditions  one 
would  naturally  expect  us  to  get  low- 
er acre  yields  of  staple  farm  crops. 
But,  do  we? 

In  Table  1  is  presented  the  acre- 
yields,  acre  value,  price  per  bushel, 
by  decades,  for  seven  staple  crops 
grown  in  Utah  from  1876  to  1915  in- 
clusive. Each  crop  will  be  discussed 
separately  in  the  following  pages. 


twenty  years. 

The  average  price  per  bushel  was 
77  cents  for  the  decades  ending  in 
1885  and  1915.  Lower  average  prices 
were  paid  between  1885  and  1905.  The 
average  acre  value  of  corn  has  in- 
creased with  increased  yield.  The 
highest  average  acre  value  was  $24.41 
for  the  decade  ending  in  1915.  The 
lowest  average  acre  value  was  $12.14 
for  the  decade  ending  in  1895. 
Oats 

The  average  yields  of  oats  for  the 
decade  ending  in  1885  was  25.1  bushels 
per  acre.  During  the  next  three  de- 
cades substantial  increases  in  yield 
were  recorded  for  each  period.  The 
average  yield  of  the  last  decade  end- 
ing in  1915  was  21  bushels  per  acre 
more  than  the  average  yield  of  the 
decade  ending  in  1885. 


TABLE  1.      YIELD  ACRE^VALUE,  AND  PRICE 
CADES,  OF  STAPLE  CROPS  IN 


PER  BUSHEL,  BY  DE- 
UTAH. 


Average  Yi 

elds  i«i  Tons  or  Bushels  Per  Acre. 

Hay 

Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Barley 

Potatoes 

Rye 

1876-85 

1.30 

18.0 

23.3 

25.1 

22.3 

96.0 

10.2 

1886-95 

1.66 

17.6 

19.9 

28.6 

26.5 

96.0 

13.9 

1896-05 

2.89 

23.4 

23.8 

36.5 

34.4 

139.0 

16.3 

1906-15 

2.74 

25.4 

31.7 

46.1 

41.8 

152.0 

18.0 

Averae 

Value  of  the 

Crops 

Per  Acre. 

1876-85 

8.15 

14.76 

17.94 

11.80 

13.83 

46.08 

6.94 

1886-95 

11.07 

11.14 

12.14 

11.44 

14.04 

42.24 

7.51 

1896-05 

18.76 

15.91 

15.71 

15.70 

17.89 

61.16 

9.29 

1906-15 

22.39 

20.07 

24.41 

21.21 

23.83 

89.68 

11.88 

Average  Value  of  Crops 

Per  Bushel  or  Ton. 

1876-85 

6.27 

82 

77 

47 

62 

48 

68 

1886-95 

6.67 

65 

61 

40 

56 

44 

54 

1896-05 

6.49 

68 

66 

43 

52 

44 

57 

1906-15 

8.17 

79 

77 

46 

57 

59 

66 

s.  o.  s. 

By  A.  C.  Lunnen,  Riverton,  Utah. 

We  are  continually  hearing  the  S. 
O.  S.  cry  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
raise  more  sugar.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  Are  we  going  to  an- 
swer the  cry  for  help  and  raise  more 
Beets?  Or,  are  we  going  to  treat  it 
with  indifference,  and  be  called 
slackers? 

The  season  of  1917  was  a  very  poor 
season  for  the  growing  of  sugar  beets, 
partly  on  account  of  the  late  spring, 
partly  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains, 
which  came  after  the  beets  were  plant- 
ed and  which  packed  the  ground  so 
the  beets  could  not  grow,  and  the 
labor  question  was  a  very  serious  one, 
on  account  of  so  many  of  our  young 
men  being  called  to  the  colors,  to  de- 
fend our  rights  on  the  sea,  and  the 
rights  of  our  allies  on  land,  and  if  we 
expect  them  to  do  effective  work  they 
must  be  fed. 

Our  Government  has  made  some 
very  extensive  tests  with  different 
kinds  of  foods  stuffs  and  has  found  that 
sugar  has  the  greatest  and  quickest 
energy  producing  and  sustaining 
qualities  of  any  of  the  food  stuffs  now 
in  general  use.  So  considering  the 
food  qualities  of  sugar  and  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  easily  handled,  trans- 
ported and  shipped,  our  Government 
has  called  on  we  farmers  to  increase 
our  beet  acreage  this  season,  so  that 
we  may  have  more  sugar  for  home 
consumption,  and  more  to  send  across 
the  ocean  to  our  warriors  and  their 
companions  in  the  trenches;  and  to 
help  our  boys  to  wit.  this  great  war, 
and  bring  back  their  trench-worn 
(Coniinued  on  page  15) 


Hay 

The  average  yield  of  hay  in  Utah 
for  the  decade  ending  with  1885  was 
1.30  tons  per  acre.  During  the  next 
ten  years  there  was  a  small  increase 
in  yield  per  acre;  from  1895  to  1905  a 
rather  marked  increase  occurred.  The 
yield  for  the  decades  ending  in  1905 
and  1915  was  more  than  double  the 
yield  for  the  decade  ending  with  1885. 

The  average  price  per  ton  increased 
nearly  $2.00  between  1885  and  1915. 
The  value  of  the  hay  crop  was  $8.15 
per  acre  for  the  decade  ending  in 
1885,  and  increased  to  $22.39  per  acre 
for  the  decade  ending  with  1915. 
Wheat 

The  lowest  average    wheat  yield, 

17.6  bushels  per  acre,  was  recorded 
for  the  decade  ending  in  1895.  The 
highest  average  yield,  25.4  bushels 
per  acre,  was  obtained  for  the  decade 
ending  in  1915.  The  last  decade  re- 
ported shows  an  increase  of  7.4 
bushels  per  acre  over  the  first  decade. 

The  average  price  per  bushel  was 
82,  65,  68,  and  79  cents,  respectively, 
for  the  four  decades  1876-1915.  The 
decrease  in  price  was  probably  due 
to  over-production.  The  acre  value 
was  lowest,  $11.14,  for  the  decade  end- 
ing in  1895.  The  highest  acre  value 
was  $20.07  for  the  decade  ending  in 
1915.  The  last  period  shows  an  in- 
crease of  $5  per  acre  over  the  first 
period.  This  increase  in  acre  value 
was  due  to  increased  acre  production, 
rather  than  a  rise  in  wheat  prices. 

Corn 

The  average  yield  of  corn  by  de- 
cades for  the  past  forty  years,  show 
that  the  highest  average  acre  yield, 

31.7  bushels,  was  obtained  for  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1915,  and  the  lowest 
average  yield,  19.9  bushels,  for  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1895.  Corn  yields 
have  been  increasing  during  the  past 


Oats  have  decreased  in  value.  The 
average  price  for  oats  for  the  decade 
ending  in  1885  was  47  cents  per 
bushel.  The  average  price  for  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1915  was  46  cents  per 
bushel.  The  two  intermediate  de- 
cades were  very  low  in  price,  due  un- 
doubtedly to  surplus  production 
throughout  the  country. 

The  acre  value  has  increased  from 
$11.44  for  the  decade  ending  in  1895, 
to  $21.21  for  the  decade  ending  in 
1915.  The  increased  acre  value  was 
due  to  increased  acre  production, 
rathef  than  a  rise  in  oat  prices. 
Barley 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  average  yield  of  barley  for  each 
decade,  during  the  past  forty  years. 
The  average  barley  yields  for  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1915  was  19.5  bushels 
above  that  of  the  decade  ending  in 
1885. 

The  lowest  average  barley  prices 
prevailed  during  he  decade  ending  in 
1905.  Prices  the  following  decade 
were  better;  however,  they  were  still 
below  those  for  the  decade  ending  in 
1885. 

During  the  four  decades,  1876-1915, 
the  average  acre  value  of  barley  has 
increased  materially.  The  acre  value 
for  the  decade  ending  in  1885  was 
$13.83,  for  the  decade  ending  in  1915, 
$23.83,  an  average  increase  of  $10  per 
acre.  Increased  acre  production  ac- 
counts for  the  increased  acre  value, 
for  the  price  per  bushel  has  de- 
creased. 

Potatoes. 

The  average  yields  of  potatoes  for 
the  decades  ending  m  1SS5  and  1895 
was  96  bushels  per  acre.  The  two 
following  decades  show  marked  in- 
creases in  the  potato  yield.  The  aver- 
age yield  for  the  decade  ending  in 
(Continued  on  page  7) 
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DAIRYING 


EQUIP  THE  DAIRY 

Those  who  have  used  good  equip- 
ment in  dairying  know  the  value  of  it. 
They  realize  the  advantages  of  having 
the  proper  facilities  at  hand  to  do  the 
work. 

Economy  in  dairying  is  very  largely 
dependent  upon  the  equipment  of  the 
dairyman.  Satisfactory  and  satisfying 
equipment  is  necessary  in  any  divi- 
sion of  farming,  ana  dairying  being 
more  exacting  in  most  instances,  is  by 
no  means  an  exception. 

A  convenient  commodious  dairy' 
barn  is  the  first  consideration.  The 
cows  must  have  shelter;  they  must  be 
cool  in  hot  summer  weather;  warm  in 
winter  and  protected  from  sudden 
changes  of  temperature;  kept  from 
flies,  etc.  Then  the  feeder  and  the 
milker  must  save  labor  and  time, 
hence  everything  must  be  convenient- 
ly arranged. 

The  time  has  come  when  •  hands 
suitable  for  milkers  are  scarce  and 
hard  to  get.  Even  when  one  gets 
satisfactory  nelp  it  is  likely  to  leave 
him  or  become  ill  or  off  duty  for  var- 
ious reasons,  perhaps  at  a  very  criti- 
cal time.  The  milking  machine  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  where 
there  are  a  number  of  cows  to  be 
milked  night  and  morning.  Most  of 
the  former  objections  offered  against 
milking  macnines  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared. In  fact,  progressive  dairy- 
men will  not  do  without  milking  ma- 
chines. 

A  good,  easy-running,  easily-clean- 
ed, close-skimming  cream  separator  is 
a  necessity.  Dairying  would  have 
more  difficulties  and  less  profits  with- 
out a  satisfactory  separator.  Whether 
one  uses  a  small  hand  separator  or  a 
power  machine  will  depend  upon  the 
number  of  cows  kept  and  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  dairyman.  But  wherever 
there  are  six  or  eight  cows  there 
should  be  a  separator  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  dairy  equipment. 

Milk  coolers  are  now  almost  a  ne- 
cessity for  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  milk  as  soon  as  possible  after 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cow.  There  are 
several  types  advertised  and  one  may 
take  his  choice. 

The  churn  has  more  to  do  with 
making  good  butter  than  is  geneally 
thought.  The  labor  and  time  taken  to 
churn  are  not  to  be  minimized  but 
leaving  them  out  of  consideration  for 
this  discussion  the  type  and  mechan- 
ism Qf  the  churn  means  much  to  the 
butter.  And  do  not  forget  that  the 
requirements  for  butter  these  days 
are  for  more  than  a  few  years  ago. 
Generally  speaking  the  barrel  type, 
or  the  box-type  churn,  is  preferred, 
but  there  are  others  and  some  prefer 
them.  The  essential  thing  is  a  churn 
that  will  make  good  butter  in  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time  with  as  little 
labor  as  possible. 

Where  one  has  a  number  of  cows 
and  considerable  dairy  products  to 
market  some  kind  of  refrigeration  will 
be  indispensable.  The  kind  used  will 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  products  mar- 
keted, the  distance  from  market,  pref- 
erence of  the  dairyman,  etc.  Trie  milk 
house  may  be  desirable  or  it  may  not 
be  needed.  Sullice  it  to  say  that  the 
products  must  be  taken  care  of  eco- 
nomically. 

There  are  other  necessary  or  desir- 
able utensils  needed  at  the  dairy. 
Among  the  number  may  be  mentioned 
milk  cans  that  will  give  service;  sani- 
tary milk  pails,  butter  molds,  ice 
cream  freezers,  Babcock  tester,  test- 
ing bottles,  scales,  cheese-making  out- 
fit, etc.  The  progressive  dairyman 
should  keep  up  with  labor-saving, 
money-making  equipment,  through  the 
Columns  of  the  farm  press,  and  be 
anxious  to  Invest  in  such  equipment 
as  will  make  profit. — Farm  &  Ranch. 

 o  

CARE  OF  BREEDING  BULLS 

The  fact  tnat  most  aged  bulls  must 
be  kept  confined  in  the  barn  or  pad- 
dock a  large  part  of  the  time  Is  rea- 
son sufficient  why  they  should  havo 


comfortable  quarters  that  are  clean  and 
well  supplied  with  pure  air  and  sun- 
shine. The  dairy  farmer  who  invests 
a  large  sum  of  money  in  an  improved 
sire  to  build  up  the  milk  producing 
qualities  of  his  cowr.  cannot  expect 
him  to  bring  about  the  desired  results 
unless  he  gives  him  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  prepetuate  the  good  qualities 
he  has  inherited  from  his  superior 
ancestry. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  most  dairy 
farmers  keep  young,  immature  bulls 
simply  because  they  lack  conveniences 
to  handle  an  aged  animal  or  else  are 
a,fraid  to  care  for  and  lead  him  out 
when  his  services  are  needed.  For 
this  reason  much  of  the  good  blood 
which  might  have  been  used  to  build 
up  excellent  dairy  herds  has  been 
sacrificed  through  ignorance  and  neg- 
lect. From  calfhood  on  the  bull  should 
be  well  fed,  cared  for  and  trained. 
Good  care  and  proper  handling  will 
do  much  to  combat  the  tendency  to 
become  cross  and  unruly.  When 
about  one  year  old  he  should  have  a 
ring  put  in  his  nose  and  as  soon  as 
the  wound  is  healed,  taught  to  be 
handled  with*  a  halter  and  staff.  Al- 
ways watch  out  for  yourself  and  never 
permit  a  bull  to  get  you  in  a  tight 
place,  for  nearly  all  of  the  accidents 
with  bulls  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  man  who  was  handling  them 
had  taken  proper  precautions  to  pro- 
tect himself. 

Exercise  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  the  handling  of  breed- 
ing bulls,  and  more  often  neglected 
than  any  of  the  others.  Any  cross 
bull  or  one  hard  to  manage  can  easily 
be  quieted  and  easily  handled  if  given 
plenty  of  exercise.  With  comfortable 
surroundings  and  means  of  working 
off  his  surplus  energy  he  will  be 
healthier  and  more  potent,  because  of 
the  enforced  exercise.  The  mere 
fact  that  comfortable  surroundings 
and  plenty  of  exercise  make  bulls 
potent,  kind  and  quiet  means  that 
more  dairy  farmers  can  keep  old  bulls 
that  have  proved  their  ability  to  be- 
get high  producing  heifers.  One  of 
the  most  discouraging  features  of  our 
dairy  farming  is  the  fact  that  so  much 
good  blood  has  been  lost  by  selling 
some  of  the  best  bulls  before  their 
breeding  qualities  were  known. 

The  bull  should  have  an  abundance 
of  good,  palatable  food,  and  experience 
proves  that  such  feeds  as  clover, 
alfalfa  and  mixed  hay,  wheat  bran 
and  ground  oats  make  an  ideal  com- 
bination of  food.  Some  corn  silage 
may  be  fed  along  with  the  above 
feeds,  but  many  of  the  leading  breed- 
ers of  dairy  cattle  prefer  to  feed  roots 
or  green  feeds  in  place  of  corn  silage. 
The  impotency  of  many  breeding  bulls 
has  been  due  to  feeding  excessive 
quantities  of  corn  silage  and  not 
enough  proteinaceous  food. — W.  M.  K. 


A  LESSON  FOR  BREEDERS 

A  lesson  that  the  breeder  of 
pedigree  stock  must  learn,  if  he  is  to 
succeed,  attain  distinction  as  a  con- 
structive breeder  and  realize  the  con- 
sequent financial  reward,  is  that  of 
properly  growing  and  developing  his 
stock.  It  nas  been  my  observation 
in  all  the  years  that  I  have  given  to 
the  study  of  the  work  of  breeders  that 
the  principal  cause  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  those  who  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness is  the  lack  of  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  breeding  animals,  more 
particularly  in  the  selection  of  pre- 
potent sires,  and  the  failure  properly 
to  grow  out  and  develop  tho  produce 
of  their  herds.  Many  men  who  enter 
the  ranks  seem  to  assume  that  bo- 
cause  an  animal  is  pedigreed  it  should 
during  development  wax  fat,  grow 
strong  and  round  into  a  desirable 
specimen  at  maturity  on  the  subsist- 
ence that  may  be  derived  from  a 
poormilking  dam  if  not  skimmllk,  and 
the  succulent  feeds  and  shelter  ob- 
tained from  close  contact  with  tho 
barnyard  Btrawstack.    Men  who  fol- 


Patented  milk  distributing  device 
led  in  the  New  De  Laval 
(sectional  view) 


Some  big  advantages  that 
you  can  obtain  only  in  the 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 


GREATER  CAPACITY:  Without 
increasing  the  size  or  weight  of  the  new 
bowl,  its  capacity  has  been  increased. 

CLOSER  SKIMMING:  The  improved 
bowl  design,  together  with  the  patented 
milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming 
efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl 
construction  and  discs,  caulked  only  on  the 
upper  side,  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

HAS  SPEED-INDICATOR:  Every 
New  De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell 
Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning  Signal" 
which  insures  full  capacity,  thorough  sepa- 
ration, proper  speed  and  uniform  cream. 


EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed 
of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the  short  crank, 
its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oil- 
ing throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  and 
least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

WEARS  LONGER:  Due  to  its  much 
lower  bowl  speed,  high  grade  of  materials 
used,  and  careful  and  exacting  workman- 
ship, the  De  Laval  outlasts  and  outwears 
other  makes  by  far. 

ASSURED  SERVICE:  In  almost 
every  locality  there  is  a  De  Laval 
representative,  able  and  ready  to  serve 
De  Laval  users. 


If  you  haven't  the  spare  cash  right  now,  that  need  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
your  getting  a  New  De  Laval  at  once.  We  have  an  arrangement  with 
Dc  Laval  agents  which  makes  it  possible  for  any  reputable  farmer  to 
secure  a  De  Laval  on  the  partial  payment  plan — a  small  payment  at  the  time 
of  purchase  and  the  balance  in  several  instalments — so  that  your  De  Laval  will 
actually  pay  for  itself  while  you  are  using  it  and  getting  the  benefit  from  it. 

Why  not  see  the  nearest  De  Laval  agent  at  once?  If  you  do  not  know  him, 
write  to  the  nearest  office  for  new  catalog  or  any  desired  information. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM 


Martin  is  Sold 
On  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Money-Back  Guarantee 


Here  is  the  farm  too!  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  grading  roads,  terracing  and  levee  building. 

DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 

by  thousands  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in  48 
states.  Gives  satisfaction  whereverused. 
Docs  the  work  of  50  men.  Does  It  Quick. 

Simple— Practical— Efficient 

All  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  requirement.  Write  for  catalog  and  list  of  users  near  you  free. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colo. 


low  such  a  program  complain  of  a 
slackness  of  demand  for  their  pedi- 
gree scrubs  and  conclude  that  "there 
is  nothing  in  the  business,"  and  re- 
tire, firm  in  the  conviction  that  he 
prices  realized  by  breeders  who  are 
qualified  for  the  business  and  who  are 
doing  real  work  In  livestock  improve- 
ment are  fictitious. 

Particularly  striking  evidence  of 
tho  difference  In  the  work  and  pro- 


ductions of  different  breeders  is  re- 
vealed by  a  study  of  the  consign- 
ments in  the  average  cattle  sale, 
where  the  offering  Is  drawn  from 
numerous  herds.  One  breeder  will 
present  a  lot  oi  nicely-fitted,  well- 
grown  animals  that  show  at  a  glance 
that  they  are  of  good  breeding,  from 
desirable  ancestry  and  nicely  devel- 
oped. Another  man  will  come  for- 
ward with  a  consignment  of  under- 
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sized,  unattractive,  Bcrubby-appearing 
leasts  that  nobody  wants  and  no  one 
ihould  buy  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
jreeder  who  presents  his  stock  in 
pleasing  condition,  and  has  used  care 
n  his  work  as  a  breeder,  receives 
food  values  for  his  stock,  adds  prest- 
ge  to  his  herd  because  of  the  good 
tapression  thus  made,  makes  a  suc- 
iess  of  his  business  and  the  most  of 
lis  opportunities,  and  is  a  valuable 
icquisition  to  the  breed  society  with 
rtrich  he  is  affiliated.  The  other 
nan's  stock  brings  in  every  instance 
ill  that  it  is  worth,  but  notwithstand- 
ng  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  its  keep 
v&s  low  he  is  kept  busy  trying  to 
Igure  a  profit  which  does  not  exist, 
tnd  is  sooner  or  later  out  of  the  busi- 
less,  satisfied  that  "there  is  nothing 
n  the  game."  This  is  a  correct  con- 
tusion for  a  man  with  so  low  a  con- 
teption  of  a  business  which  has  in  all 
ts  history  attracted  to  it  many  of  the 
aaster  minds  of  the  time. 

It  pays  to  do  things  right.  It  is 
ine's  duty  to  do  one's  best  in  any  call- 
ng,  and  the  policy  pays  good  divid- 
mds  in  satisfaction  and  profits.  A 
Jhorthorn  breeder  in  Ohio  found  this 
rat,  mnch  to  his  satisfaction  and  pro- 
It.  His  success  is  an  example  worthy 
tf  emulation  by  beginners  in  the  busi- 
jess,  for  what  ae  has  done  others 
nay  do. 

LA  few  years  ago  T.  F.  Gordon,  pur- 
Kised  a  few  Shorthorns  for  a  herd 
oundatioh.  He  selected  from  the 
Ifaxwalton  herd  a  bull  named  None- 
tuch  2d,  a  son  of  Avondale.  This  bull 
►roved  to  be  an  especially  good  sire, 
rat  Mr.  Gordon  evidently  had  not  ap- 
ireciated  the  advantage  of  giving  his 
wing  stock  the  necessary  care  and 
ittention  properly  to  grow  them  out; 
te  was  apparently  content  to  take 
rhat  he  could  get  for  his  bulls  from 
he  demand  in  his  immediate  neigh- 
lorhood.  A  few  years  ago  Reid  Car- 
(enter  and  his  partner,  P.  G.  Ross, 
Isited  the  Gordon  farm,  and,  noting 
he  promise  of  the  calves  by  None- 
iuch  2d,  advised  Mr.  Gordon  to  give 
hem  greater  care,  and  to  consign 
hem  to  the  state  breeders'  sale  held 
n  January  each  year.  He  decided  to 
jp  it,  and  when  the  writer  saw  the 
Iree  or  four  bulls,  by  this  sire  at  the 
He  in  1916  that  were  true  in  their 
hies  and  level,  and  displaying  uni- 
'orm  substance,  he  'concluded  that 
Nonesuch  2d  was  a  real  sire,  and  he 
:alled  Mr.  Ross  from  across  the  ring 
ind  suggested  that  such  a  bull  be- 
onged  in  a  large  herd,  where  his  pos- 
ibilities  for  greater  good  to  the  breed 
fould  have  greater  scope.  Mr.  Ross 
igreed  that  he  was  a  real  sire,  but 
toubted  whether  he  could  be  bought, 
•ecause  his  owner  had  begun  to  ap- 
ireciate  his  value.  The  bulls  sold 
torn  $400  to  $780,  which  are  profitable 
ITlces.  In  the  1917  sale  Mr.  Gordon 
lbs  again  in  evidence  with  a  few  bulls 
iy  this  sire.  One  of  them,  Baron 
3tele  2d,  was  the  champion  at  that 
Writer  show,  and  sold  in  the  auction 
br  $2,250,  and  a  number  of  others 
©alized  good *  values.  This  was  ac- 
omplished  by  a  man  who  was  hardly 
mown  outside  his  district,  and  cer- 
■Inly  not  outside  his  state  as  a  Short- 
torn  breeder.  He  was  not  taken  ad- 
•ntage  of  any  publicity  to  enhance 
ttg  sales,  but  he  did  learn  the  lesson 
if  what  a  good  sire  means  in  the 
•reeding  business,  and  the  necessity  of 
ilding  the  sire  by  properly  growing 
rat  anr]  developing  his  get.  This  is 
i  difficult  lesson  for  anyone  to  grasp, 
tat  it  must  be  learned  if  one  is  to 


succeed  in  the  business.  With  the 
aid  that  is  being  given  the  small 
breeder  by  the  extension  plan  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Associ- 
ation, and  tue  markets  that  are  devel- 
oped and  provided  by  the  parent  as- 
sociation and  the  state  association 
shows  and  sales,  it  would  seem  that 
there  should  be  every  incentive  on  the 
part  of  breeders  to  do  their  best  in 
production  by  the  use  of  better  sirt* 
and  by  the  better  development  of  the 
productions  of  their  herds.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  it  should  be  done  be- 
cause it  pays — Geo.  B.  Martin,  in 
Breeders  liazete. 


PRAYER  OF  A  CONTENTEID  COW 

E.  A.  Stewart. 

"I  am  a  milk  machine. 

"I  ask  only  for  proper  food  and 
care  and  I  will  produce  rich,  pure, 
sweet  milk. 

"The  more  care  given  me,  the  more 
and  better  milk  I  can  and  will  pro- 
duce. I  want  to  do  it  because  it  is 
my  life's  work. 

"Please  remember,  dear  master,  I 
must  work  twenty-four  hours  each 
day  that  I  can  produce  milk,  both 
night  and  morning.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  efficiency,  1  must 
work  under  favorable  conditions. 

"I  must  have  good  food  from  rich 
pastures. 

"I  must  have  pure  water  and  I 
must  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  I 
must  not  be  compelled  to  stand  out  in 
the  rain  or  in  the  boiling  hot  sun. 

"Please  do  not  swear  at  me  and  do 
not  strike  me. 

"I  like  to  be  petted  often. 

"Kind  words  also  will  help  make 
me  happy  and  contented." 


Self  Starter 

THE  HANDLE'S  OWN  WEIGHT, 
as.  it  comes  gradually  down  to 
"A,"  puts  the  Bowl  into  rapid 
motion.  It  requires  but  slight 
ADDITIONAL  POWER  to  bring  bowl 
to  full  speed. 

Easiest  Running 

uires  but  42  turns  of  crank  per  miuute 

Saves  your  strength  to  extent  of  from  600  to  1000 
turns  a  day. 

The  only  Separator  that  starts  the  easy  way — by  "pump- 
ing"— which  means  ^pressing  downward  on  crank  for  a 
quarter  turn,  then  bringing  crank  back  to  starting  point, 
repeating  several  times,  before  making  full  turns.  In 
getting  up  momentum  DOWNWARD  PRESSURE  IS 
EASIER  THAN  UPWARD  LIFT. 


Ust^S  Lighting  Plants 


"TJ.  S.  Light- 
Bright— White- 
Just  Right!" 


Daylight  all  time  in  borne.  Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com- 
fort and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  MACHINE  CO. 

Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      Box  964. 
Branch  Offices— Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 


YOU  SAVE 

From  $7.00 
to  $15.00 

on  every 
saddle.  Send 
for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to 
consumer 

rHE  FRED~MUELLER  SADDLE  AND 

HARNE8S  CO. 
413-15-17-19  Larimer  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 


THE  SHEEP  AS  A 

MORTGAGE  LIFTER 

The  hog  has  for  many  years  heen 
known  as  a  mortgage  lifter,  and  has 
lifed  many  mortgages  off  the  burden- 
ed farmer,  or  at  least  helped  to  lift 
many.  But  it  seems  as  though  some 
men  seem  to  look  upon  the  sheep  as 
a  small  matter,  and  think  they  can- 
not raise  sheep  as  easily  as  they  can 
hogs  or  cattle.  This,  however,  I  think 
is  a  mistake.  My  experience  is  that 
sheep  raising  is  just  as  profitable  as 
hog  raising,  if  not  more  so. 

I  think  that  sneep  are  just  as  good 
mortgage  lifters  as  hogs,  if  not  better 
than  hogs.  Considering  the  trouble 
and  risk  and  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
two  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a  good 
flock  of  sheep  will  return  a  greater 
net  profit  to  tne  farmer  than  the  same 
amount  of  money  invested  in  hogs. 

There  are  always  heavy  expenses 
to  be  met  through  the  winter  season, 
and  the  sheep  comes  along  in  the 
summer  and  fall  and  contributes  the 
spring  lamb  for  the  farmer  to  have 
to  help  bridge  him  through  the  winter, 
and  then  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
when  the  farmer  is  usually  short  of 
money  from  his  winter  expenses,  the 
sheep  is  ready  with  its  fleece  of  wool 
to  help  him  out  and  give  him  relief. 
He  is  usually  wanting  to  buy  some 
good  seed,  or  perhaps  some  new  im- 
plement for  the  farm,  and  his  crop  of 
wool  is  always  ready  to  pay  the  bills 
with — perhaps  some  money  left  for 
surplus. 

Also  I  find  that  when  I  am  raising 
early  lambs  they  come  in  just  at  the 
right  time  to  help  the  farmer  when 
he  is,  perhaps  in  need  of  money,  and 
the  best  part  of.  the  early  lambs  is 
the  profit  that  is  to  be  made  from 
raising  them.  I  have  found  it  very 
profitable,  as  the  market  is  always 
good  for  such  stuff  as  lambs  in  the 
early  spring. 

After  the  farmer  has  used  his  sur- 
plus money  in  the  spring  for  needed 
supplies,  and  is  running  short  in  the 
summer  and  is  in  need  of  money  for 
repairing  fences  and  the  like  in  the 
fall  or  for  making  some  necessary  im- 
provement to  his  home,  or  perhaps 
has  to  make  a  payment  on  his  farm  If 
he  is  in  debt  for  it,  the.  crop  of  spring 
lambs  will  always  help  him  through 
the  hard  times,  and  he  will  feed  bet- 
ter able  to  go  though  the  next  winter. 


Also,  I  find  that  if  the  winters  are 
not  too  severe  and  one  has  good  quar- 
ters for  the  sheep  they  may  be  shorn 
again  in  the  fall,  and  the  wool  always 
comes  in  good  time  to  use  for  win- 
ter's supplies. 

A-fter  the  profit  in  dollars  and  cents 
in  the  farmer's  pocket  is  considered 
the  next  thing  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  lor  without  good  land  it  is 
impossible  to  grow  good  paying  crops 
of  any  kind.  The  success  of  any 
farmer  depends  on  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil  he  tills.  If  he 
manages  his  land  right  and  keeps  it 
up  to  a  high  state  of  ferility  and 
grows  the  right  kind  of  crops  and 
stock,  and  also  is  a  good  farmer  him- 
self, he  need  not  fear  making  a  failure, 
as  under  such  conditions  success  is 
almost  sure  to  follow. 

I  have  found  from  my  years  of  ex- 
perience in  raising  sheep  that  there  is 
no  better  way  of  improving  the  soil 
than  the  raising  and  feeding  of  sheep 
upon  the  farm.  The  manure  from  the 
sheep  is  richer  in  fertility  than  that 
of  most  any  other  stock,  and  the 
beauty  of  pasturing  sheep  is  that  they 
will  clean  up  aTmost  all  kinds  of 
growth  and  will  distribute  the  manure 
evenly  over  the  soil.  This  is  •  where 
sheep  are  better  in  one  way  than 
other  stock. 

You  can  go  through  a  field  where 
cattle  run  and  you  will  find  small 
spots  all  over  the  field  where  the 
grass  is  perhaps  twice  as  large  as  it 
is  in  other  places.  This  is  caused  by 
the  manure  being  dropped  in  piles  by 
the  cattle  or  horses;  and  where  the 
manure  is  in  piles  the  soil  cannot  get 
the  full  value  of  it  for  some  time, 
whereas  if  it  has  been  dropped  b$' 
sheep  it  has  been  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed, and  consequently  more 
ground  has  been  covered  and  you  have 
realized  more  benefit. 

I  have  a  piece  of  land  that  I  bought 
which  lay  adjoining  my  farm.  I 
bought  it  seven  years  ago,  and  it  was 
very  poor  at  that  time,  and  had 
several  very  large  gullies.  I  just 
plowed  down  these  gullies,  and  the 
first  year  put  peas  on  it  and  pastured 
flown  what  there  was  with  my  sheep. 
I  have  since  practiced  pasturing  sheep 
and  raising  some  leguminous  crop, 
and  now  this  worn  gully  soil  is  yield- 
ing good  crops  and  sheep  pasture. 

 o  

When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 


Hardware 

Tools,  etc. 

Carrying  this  brand  are 


WARRANTED   QUALITY  TEST 

Secure  them  from  Merchants  of 
your  town. 

STREVELL-PATERSON  HDW.  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

S.P.  1 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Turlce  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22  H-P.-Select  Your  Own 

Terms  Direct-f  rom-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order-Save  $15  to  S200.  Promrt 
Shipment.  B-enew  catalog, "How  to  Jciire 
Engfnoa"  FREE—  bv  retain  trail  Postpaid! 
Iwrlte  I     WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

[Today  -^Xl  »"kl»»""-.  K.ns.a  City.  Mo. 
t  '  MM  Empire  Bldg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 

Answer  tna  farmers*  big questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  gofarthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  ose  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  Jo  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every  seed  piece  in  its  place 
and  only  one.   Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
spacing.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  potatj 
machinery.  Scud 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Double* 

BatemanMTgCo. ,  Box  83 B.Grenlocl, N.J.' 


UTAH    IMPLEMENT    <£    VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  Im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  Bent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.    The  advertising  rates  will  be 

sent  upon  application. 


I  RENEWALS 

|     Many  of  our  readers  have  received  a  letter 

*  from  this  office  asking  for  a  renewal  of  their 
i  subscription. 

I  There  never  was  a  time  when  a  good  farm 
|  paper  will  be  more  valuable  to  the  farmer  than 
I  right  now.  It  is  the  best  money  he  can  spend.  I 
!  Our  government  recognizes  the  help  Qf  farm  ; 
|  papers  in  winning  this  war  and  are  assisting  | 
I  us  in  every  way  to  help  the  farmer.  j 
i  We  will  appreciate  a  prompt  reply  to  the  let-  i 
i  ter  sent  you.  | 
I  JAMES  M.  KIRKHAM,  ! 

f  Manager.  • 

•  • 

Last  summer,  you  decided  to  top-graft  that  ap- 
ple tree  and  make  it  yieid  a  more  desirable 
variety  of  apples.  Now  is  the  time  to  mix  up  the 
grafting  wax  and  do  the  job.  It  is  not  difficult 
and  does  not  take  long  to  do  the  grafting. 
^  to 
OUR  HOUR  OF  TRIAL 

Now  is  the  hour  of  our  testing. 

We  must  save,  serve  and  sacrifice. 

If  v/e  are  selfish  or  even  careless,  we  are  dis- 
loyal; we  are  the  enemy  at  home! 

"Food  Will  Win  the  War!"  Whose  food 
German  or  American?  The  world  awaits  your 
answer. 

We  must  save,  serve  and  sacrifice. 

to 

Some  of  those  ditch  laterals  are  harboring  the 
larvaue  of  destructive  pests.  Try  plowing  them 
out  and  re-set  the  laterals.  Some  times,  destruc- 
tive grasshopper  and  other  pests  have  been  avert- 
ed by  destroying  these  breeding  places.  Many 
,farms  have  a  hedge  of  willows  and  much  waste 
land  along  the  ditches  and  In  the  division  fences. 
This  Is  a  good  time  to  eliminate  waste  patches 
and  also  eliminate  the  pect  risks. 

to  m 

Does  the  collar  fit  the  young  colt  that  is  doing 
its  flrBt  work  this  spring?  It  is  bad  for  a  mature 
horse  to  work  in  a  collar  that  does  not  properly 
tit;  it  Is  much  worse  for  the  young  colt  for  its 
shoulders  are  not  seasoned.  After  the  collar 
has  been  properly  fitted,  see  that  the  names  are 
balanced  against  tho  collar.  Many  sore  shoulders 
are  caused  by  allowing  the  draft  to  come  against 
the  point  of  the  shoulder.     Take  a  few  minutes 


to  study  and  adjust  this  very  vital  part  of  the 
horse's  work.  Too  many  horses  are  seriously 
hampered  and  punished  by  neglect  to  have  the 
collar  and  hames  fitted. 

to  to 

FORCING   IDLERS  TO  WORK 

For  a  long  time  we  have  felt  there  ought  to  be 
something  done  to  make  the  idler  work.  There 
is  productive  work  that  they  can  do  and  should 
be  made  to  do  it.  Other  states  have  laws  that 
compel  th»Jdler  to  work  or  find  another  place  to 
live.  These  rules  and  laws  are  accomplishing 
results,  why  not  have  a  simular  law  in  Utah.  Dr. 
E.  G.  Gowans,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
has  just  returned  from  an  eastern  trip  and  made 
some  investigations  about  compulsory  work  laws. 
In  Utah,  he  is  convinced  such  a  law  would  be  the 
means  of  compelling  hundreds  of  persons  to  work 
who  are  now  what  he  calls  "parasites  who  are  im- 
peding the  government  in  the  winning  of  the 
war,  since  they  eat,  but  do  not  produce  food, 
to  P* 

HAVE  YOU  WORKED  YOUR  FALL 

PLOWED  LAND  YET  THIS  SPRING? 

If  not,  you  are  liable  to  find  your  moisture 
gone  and  irrigation  will  need  to  be  applied 
earlier.  Last  week,  we  found  many  farmers  in 
the  fields  using  first  their  float  or  leveler  which 
did  double  duty  in  leveling  the  soil  and  also 
crushing  clods  and  otherwise  preparing  the  seed 
bed.  Let  the  harrow  follow.  On  some  soils,  the 
spring  tooth  will  be  the  tool  most  ^needed  and 
then  we  found  the  acme  or  blade  harrow  doing 
excellent  work.  It  is  a  splendid  tool  to  put  the 
soil  in  good  tilth.  In  any  event,  don't  allow  the 
field  to  »lie  untouched  or  there  will  soon  be 
cracks,  which  allow  the  moisture  to  escape  and 
then  there  will  be  forbidding  clods  that  will 
bother  seriously. 

to  to 

SCIENTIFIC  FARMING 

Germany  has  taught  the  world  what  it  means 
to  have  all  her  industries  closely  tied  up  with  the 
latest  discoveries  of  science.  They  have  shown 
that  an  area  about  equal  to  the  State  of  Montana 
can  be  practically  self-sustaining  and  can  stand 
off  the  armies  of  the  world.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  do  this  if  they  had  been 
guessing.  Instead  of  this  they  knew  exactly 
what  every  acre  of  land  was  capable  of  produc- 
ing and  what  methods  to  follow  in  order  to  in- 
sure maximum  production.  Their  experiment 
stations  have  for  years  been  given  the  support 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  discover  the  best 
ways  of  handling  their  soils  and  the  crops  best 
adapted  to  them.  It  now  seems  time  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  wake  up  to  what  science  can  ac- 
complish and  give  every  aid  to  scientific  dis- 
covery, especially  in  its  relations  to  agriculture. 

to  to 

WHEAT,  SWEET,  AND  MEAT. 

The  call  continues  for  the  farmers  to  do  their 
utmost  to  produce  the  foods  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  war  successfully.  Some  foods  are  plenti- 
ful, others  are  scarce,  some  can  be  transported 
to  the  war  zone,  others  must  be  consumed  at 
home.  Wheat  is  necessary  for  bread  for  our 
soldiers  and  allies. 

Several  large  wheat  producing  areas  are  shut 
off  on  account  of  the  battle  lines  and  because  of 
transportation  difficulties.  This  means  that  the 
United  States  will  have  to  furnish  more  than 
ever  of  the  wheat  used  by  western  Europe.  The 
same  condition  is  met  with  sugar  and  meat.  It 
is  useless  to  send  our  sons  to  be  butchered  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  unless  we  are  able  to 
provision  them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  continue  their 
loyal  work  of  producing  as  much  as  possible, 
to  to 

THE  THIRD  LIBERTY  LOAN 

The  campaign  to  raise  monoy  to  continue  the 
war  is  again  on.  This  time  it  is  for  the  third 
sale  of  Liberty  Bonds.  War  is  an  expensive 
business,  but  it  Is  not  so  expensive  as  peace 
would  be  i,f  we  were  under  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
We  are  now  in  the  war  all  over,  and  there  is  no 
getting  out  except  through  victory.  If  we  fail  to 
achieve  this,  all  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers 


to  gain  liberty  will  have  been  made  in  vain.  We 
shall  be  compelled  to  return  to  a  bondage  that 
would  be  almost  worst  than  death.  We  simply 
cannot  allow  our  enemies  to  be  victorious  and 
thereby  allow  the  cause  of  democracy  to  be  over- 
thrown. In  order  for  the  country  to  play  its 
part  in  the  war,  it  must  have  great  sums  of 
money,  which  it  must  borrow  from  its  citizens. 
The  farmers  of  the  country  should  come  for- 
ward and  buy  bonds  liberally.  They  should  be 
the  chief  support  of  the  nation  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters. 

to  to 

TEN   DOLLAR  BEETS 

The  announcement  regarding  $10.00  per  ton  for 
beets  should  cause  every  grower  to  "go  the  limit" 
for  beets  this  spring.  '"Not  every  state  can  ren- 
der such  a  definite  helpful  service  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  these  war  stress  days  as  can  Utah,  Idaho 
and  other  of  our  sugar  beet  growing  states. 
Sugar  carries  a  minimum  freight  rate  and  can  go 
to  any  part  of  the  battle  front  and  it  is  so  badly 
needed  as  a  war  time  food  that  every  grower  may 
feel  that  he  is  adding  real,  genuine,  definite  credit 
to  his  commonwealth  when  he  is  growing  the 
limit  of  sugar  beet  acreage  and  then,  after  deter- 
mining upon  the  acreage,  make  sure  that  a  max- 
imum yield  shall  be  had.  It  is  evident  that  the 
factories  have  taken  a  broad  view  of  the  question 
and  mean  to  offer  their  factories  and  operating 
capital  for  the  benefit  of  our  Government  require- 
ments. This  is  a  time  when  crops  have  equally 
as  important  place  in  our  war  program  as  have 
the  ammunition  factories.  Every  farm  is  a 
factory,  in  fact,  let's  turn  out  our  maximum 
yields  of  the  most  needed  crops. 


HOLD  THE  MOISTURE 

Sugar  beets  must  be  planted  only  one  or  one 
and  one-half  inches  deep.  That  means  that  the 
moisture  must  be  kept  near  the  surface.  Beet 
fields  that  are  not  fall  plowed  need  careful  at- 
tention. '  Just  ahead  of  the  turning  plow,  run  the 
disc.  Set  so  the  surface  will  be  stirred.  This 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  clods  that  go  into  the 
bottom  of  the  furrows.  It  will  much  more  than 
repay  the  extra  effort  and  the  results  will  be  in 
evidence  all  season  long.  , 

Not  very  many  farmers  neglect  to  run  the  har- 
row immediately  following  the  turning  plow  but 
now  and  then,  some  one  gets  careless  and  this  i 
the  year  when  every  one  must  make  every  acr 
count  for  we  need  maximum  yields.  Beets  are  a 
crop  that  especially  need  to  have  the  surface 
moisture  conserved.  It  is  dangerous  to  set  the 
drill  deep*,  enough  to  "go  down"  to  moisture.  Keep 
the  surface  soil  worked  so  the  moisture  will  be 
conserved  where  the  beet  seed  must  be  planted, 
very  shallow.  Then,  too,  the  same  care  in  con- 
serving moisture  and  making  a  good  seed  bed 
will  also  pay,  no  matter  what  crop  is  to  be  plant- 
ed. Don't  depend  upon  late  rains  to  help  out. 
They  may  not  come. 


i 


GET  MANURE  OUT  NOW 

Last  year  every  farmer  responded  to  the  call 
for  increased  production.  Every  available  acre 
of  land  was  used  in  an  effort  to  supply  the  needs 
of  our  country  and  our  allies.  This  year  still  a 
greater  increase  in  the  production  of  food  stuffs  y 
is  necessary,  and  from  the  past  record  of  thei* 
American  farmer  we  are  satisfied  that  he  will 
again  respond  to  the  call  of  his  country  for  still 
greater  production. 

In  this  effort  to  raise  more  and  better  crops 
the  farmer  should  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  barnyard  manure,  which  is  one  of  the  re- 
sources which  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  past 
in  Utah  have  failed  to  recognize.  Many  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted  throughout  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  foreign  countries  and  all  investi- 
gators are  unanimous  in  their  conclusions  that 
barnyard  manure  will  increase  the  yield  of 
crops.  The  time  has  arrived  when  the  manure 
must  be  put  on  the  land  if  It  is  going  to  aid  in 
the  campaign  for  increased  food  production  this 
year.  A  final  effort  should  be  made  by  every 
farmer  to  get  any  manure  he  has  on  his  place  on 
the  land  at  once,  when  it  is  needed  as  it  has 
never  been  before. 
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Franklin  Lorenzo  West. 

Dr.  F.  L.  West,  physicist  for  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  and  profes- 
sor of  physics  for  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  was  born  at  Ogden  not 
quite  thirty-four  years  ago.  As  his 
[father  was  a  civil  engineer,  young 
[West  early  learned  to  perform  many 
[tasks  connected  with  that  vocation. 
Here  he  had  first-hand  contact  with 
the  out-door  world  in  summer.  Mean- 
time he  was  studying  hard  in  winter. 

He  did  his  college  work  at  the  Utah 
College  of  Agriculture.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  athletics,  which  at 
that  time,  received  no  encouragement 
ifrom  the  faculty.  West  and  several 
lother  young  men  kept  the  spirit  alive 
and  yet  made  splendid  scholarship  re- 
cords. Social,  athletic,  and  student 
life  at  the  College  gave  intimate 
knowledge  of  people  which  activities 
undoubtedly  did  much  toward  mak- 
ing of  him  the  diplomatic  leader  of 
men  he  has  since  become. 

Taking  this  B.  S.  degree  from  the 
Utah  College  in  the  spring  of  1904, 
West  entered  the  Leland  Stanford 
University  the  same  fall.  Next  win- 
der found  him  at  the  B.  Y.  U.  as  pro- 
cessor o,f  physics.  In  the  summer  of 
1906  he  was  awarded  a  graduate  fel- 
lowship at  the  University  of  Chicago 
where  he  studied  chemistry  and 
physics  for  a  year.  During  the  next 
year,  1907-8,  he  was  assistant  profes- 
sor of  chemistry  at  the  U.  A.  C.  Since 
1908  he  has  been  professor  of  physics 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  in  ad- 
dition to  which  he  nas  held  other 
/positions  of  responsibility.  Having 
an  unquenchable  thirst  for  higher 
education,  Professor  West  returned  to 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  spring 
in  1910,  as  graduate  student  and  as 
lecture  assistant  to  the  renowned  Dr. 
Milikan.  A  little  over  a.  year  later, 
in  the  fall  o.f  1911,  the  doctor's  degree 


MOREGg 

.IT  MAKES 
HENS  LAY. 

Sultry  fo^ 


IT  Is  a  well  known 
fact  In  the  poultry 
world*  that  animal 
meal  should  be  fed  to 
poultry.  They  grow 
faster,  mature  earlier 
and  remain  in  better 
condition  during  heavy 
egg  p  r  o  d  u  c  t  i  o.n 
Moregg  is  scientifical- 
ly prepared  to  stimu- 
ate  egg  production  and 
improve  health  of  hen. 
Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co.  1 
Ogden  Utah 


in  physics  and  chemistry  was  earn- 
ed and  conferred  on  him. 

Returning  to  the  U.  A.  C.  that  fall, 
Dr.  West  took  up  his  work  not  only 
as  professor  of  physics  but  also  aB 
director  of  the  School  of  General 
Science,  both  of  whicn  positions  he 
has  held  ever  since.  He  has  also  ser- 
ved several  years  on  the  athletic 
council  of  the  College,  doing  more 
than  any  other  one  person — unless 
Professor  Byron  Cummings  of  the 
University  of  Utah  be  excepted — to 
make  college  athletics  clean  and 
sane.  Whenever  really  important 
committee  work  was  to  be  done,  Dr. 
West  was  usually  a  member  of  the 
committee.  Just  now  he  is  one  "of 
the  two  members  from  the  U.  A.  C. 
in  the  council  of  the  Utah  Educational 
Association.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Logan  School  Board,  a  fellow 
in  the  Utah  Academy  of  Science,  and 
a  member  of  the  honorary 
scientific  society  of  America 
Sigma  Xi,  to  which  he  was  elected  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1911. 
Electrical  troubles  about  the  College 
are  all  eventually  referred  to  Dr. 
West.  Besides  this,  he  has  for  several 
years  assisted  with  engineering  work, 
largely  in  advisory  capacities,  his 
practical  mathematical  ability  making 
him  more  than  ordinarily  valuable  in 
this  respect.  Yet  withall  he  is  the 
most  sincerely  modest  man  on  the 
Callege  campus. 

His  research  work  has  been  largely 
in  regard  to  frost  action  on  fruit  buds 
and  protection  against  such  injury. 
Smudging  was  thought  to  protect 
orchards,  but  Dr.  West  wondered  why 
orchards  should  be  planted  where 
smudging  was  a  necessary  expense. 
Cache  Valley  was  surveyed,  and 
strips  found  where  it  was  safe  to 
plant,  and  others  where  it  was  not. 
This  naturally  led  to  investigations 
regarding  the  freezing  of  fruit  buds. 
Water  vapor  was  thought  to  protect 
buds,  but  proved  to  injure  them. 
Knowledge  as  regards  bud  freezing  in 
America,  at  least,  was  not  definite. 
Individual  buds,  whole  branches,  and 
entire  trees  were  frozen.  An  original 
device  for  freezing  a  whole  tree  was 
perfected.  It  soon  became  apparent 
that  freezing  did  not  take  place  in- 
stantly but  began  about  28  degrees  F. 
and  increased  gradually  as  temper- 
ature decreased  to  23  degrees  F.  or  24 
degrees  F.  It  was  also  found  that 
smudging  was  likely  to  be  inefficient 
in  winds  or  in  driving  storms  ,  and 
that  the  cost  of  fruit  was  increased 
too  much  to  make  smudging  profitable 
unless  the  weather  was  calm  and  un- 
less the  selling  price  was  much  higher 
than  ordinary.  Moreover  it  was 
found  that  most  fruit  can  stand  two 
or  three  freezes  and  still  have  buds 
enough  for  a  good  crop.  Further 
studies  showed  that  mists  of  smoke, 
carbon  dioxide  and  warm  water  did 
not  protect  buds  measurably.  In  sum- 
mary, smudging  is  of  doubtful  value 
in  Utah. 

Dr.  West  has  four  important  pub- 
lications: three  Utah  Station  bulletins 
and  his  doctor's  thesis  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  Physical 
Chemistry.  Dr.  West  has  received  re- 
quests for  his  bulletins  from  Japan 
and  from  the  Royal  Meterological 
society  of  London.  The  chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  has  comment- 
ed favorably  on  the  work  and  a  few 
weeks  back  the  Dean  of  the  Texas 
School  of  Agriculture  requested  copies 
enough  to  serve  as  text  material  for 
his  class  in  horticulture.  The  bul- 
letins are  used  by  orchardists  in  every 
important  fruit  area  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Dr.  West's  work  has  attracted  this 
considerable  attention  partly  because 
it  was  new  and  partly  because  it  was 
original  and  struck  home.  It  counts 
the  country  over  for  safer  fruit  grow- 
ing. 

 o  

FRANCE  AGAIN  TIGHTENS 

HER  BELT 

New  French  food  regulations  effec- 
tive February  25  contain  these  restric- 
tions necessary  to  conserve  the  limit- 
ed supply  of  food.  Public  eating  places 
are  forbidden  to  serve  sugar,  but 
customers  may  bring  their  own  sup- 
ply.   The  making  of  pastries,  biscuits 


Plant  More  Corn 
and  Wheat 

We  can  supply  Recleaned  Stocks  of  MARQUIS, 

DICKLOW,   NEW   ZEALAND,    SONORA,  and 

NINETY-DAY  WHEAT. 

Utah  grown  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Flint  CORN. 
Any  quantity  you  need. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices. 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

Seedsmen 
SALT  LAKE 


and  confectionery  is  prohibited.  All 
grain  which  may  be  used  for  making 
bread  is  reserved  for  human  food. 
Bread  served  at  meals  in  public  eat- 
ing places  is  limited  to  about  3% 
ounces  per  meal. 

There  are  severe  restrictions  on 
the  consumption  of  dairy  products  of 
all  kinds,  especially  butter,  cheese 
and  cream. 

 o  

LOOKING  BACKWARD 
(Continued  from  page  3) 
1915  was  152  bushels  per  acre. 

The  average  price  per  bushel  for 
the  decade  ending  in  1885  was  48 
cents,  and  for  the  decade  ending  in 
1915,  59  cents  per  bushel.  The  aver- 
age acre  value  of  potatoes  increased 
from  $52.24  for  the  decade  ending  in 
1895,  to  $89.68  for  the  decade  ending 
in  1915.  This  marked  increase  in 
acre  value  was  largely  due  to  in- 
creased yields. 

Rye 

The  past  four  decades  (1876-1915) 
show  hat  rye  yields  have  increased 
materially  during  each  period.  For 
the  decade  ending  in  1915  the  aver- 
age acre  yield  was  18.0  bushels,  for 
the  decade  ending  in  1885,  10.2 
bushels;  an  average  gain  of  7.8 
bushels  per  acre. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  average 
price  per  bushel  for  each  succeeding 
decade,  if  we  use  the  first  decade  as 
a  basis.  The  difference  in  average 
price  was  small  between  the  decade 
ending  in  1885  and  the  decade  ending 
in  1915. 

The  average  acre  value  of  rye  has 
increased  with  each  decade.  The 
first  decade  gave  an  average  acre 
value  of  $6.94,  while  the  last  decade 
recorded  shows  an  average  acre  value 
of  11.88.  Increased  acre  yields  are 
again  responsible  for  the  increased 
acre  values. 

Crop  yields,  in  general,  when  aver- 
aged by  decades,  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  forty  years.  The  most 
rapid  increase  in  yield  for  most  of 
the  staple  crops  occurred  during  the 
past  10-year  period. 

Crop  prices  were  lowest  for  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1895.  Acre  values  were 
highest  for  all  crops  during  the  de- 
cade ending  in  1915.  This  increased 
acre  value,  except  for  hay,  is  a  direct 
result  of  higher  yields,  rather  than  a 
rise  in  price  of  farm  crops. 

There  are  five  possible  ways  in 
which  to  account  for  these  increased 
acre  yields:  (1)  Water  and  manure 
are  being  used  to  better  advantage 
than  formerly;  (2)  better  cultural 
methods  are  being  used;  (3)  superior 
varieties  and  better  seed  are  being 
used;  (4)  impoved  machinery  in- 
creases yields;  and  (5)  or  more  in- 
telligent class  of  farmers  is  operating 
the  farms  today  than  forty  years  ago. 


The  Perfect 
Lubricant 


The  more  people  know  about 
correct  lubrication,  the  more 
they  appreciate  the  superiority 
of 

VICO 
Motor  Oil 

— for  automobiles  operated  in 
this  western  country.  Clean 
out  your  crank-case,  refill  with 
VICO— then  note  the  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  VICO.  Light, 
medium,  heavy,  "Every  drop 
counts." 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  root  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


Send  your  orders  for  Butter  Wrap- 
pers today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Remember  the  Ltah  Farmer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 
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HOME 


INSTEAD  OF  MEAT 

CHEESE  MILK  BEANS 

PEAS  EGGS  CEREALS 

NUTS 

These  make  appetizing  dishes  to 
take  the  place  of  meat.  Why  not  use 
them  Qftener?  There  are  plenty  of 
good  ways  of  cooking  ttiem 

The  -  give  you  a  body-huilding 
material,  the  protein,  and  they  give 
a  lot  of  it. 

The  child  to  grow  must  have  tood 
that  furnishes  this  kind  of  material. 
You  need  it  too.  Even  if  you  are 
grown  up,  you  must  have  it  to  renew 
parts  of  your  body  used  up  by  work 
and  exercise. 

Don't  think  you  have  to  eat  meat 
to  get  this  protein.  These  other 
foods  have  it,  too.  Take  cottage 
cheese,  for  example.  It  is  richer  in 
this  material  than  meat.  You  can  eat 
a  third  of  a  cup  of  it  with  pleasure, 
and  this  third  of  a  cup  will  give  you 
as  much  of  the  protein  as  a  quarter 
qf  a  pound  of  sirloin  steak — a  good, 
generous  serving.  Or  if  you  like 
baked  beans,  eat  a  cupful  to  give  you 
the  same  amount  of  protein. 

Peas,  Beans,  Peanuts,  Cereals. 

These  are  cheaper  than  meats  and 
good.  They  should  be  used,  but  eat 
some  milk  or  cheese  besides. 

Kidney  Bean  Stew. 

\y2  cups  dried  kidney  or  other 
beans,  2  cups  canned  tomatoes,  %  cup 
rice,  2  tablespoons  flour,  1  onion,  1 
tablespoon  salt. 

Wash  the  beans,  put  in  covered 
kettle,  and  soak  over  night  in  two 
quarts  of  cold  water.  Cook  the  beans 
slowly  in  the  water  in  which  they 
soaked.  If  necessary,  add  more  water 
to  cover  and  continue  the  cooking 
until  they  are  nearly  tender,  usually 
about  two  hours.  Wash  the  rice,  cut 
up  the  onion  and  add  with  the  toma- 
toes to  the  beans.  Cook  until  rice  is 
tender — about  30  minutes.  Mix  the 
flour  with  a  little  cold  water  and  stir 
in  carefully  to  thicken.  A  small  piece 
of  salt  pork  cut  up  in  cubes  and  add- 
ed to  the  beans  at  the  beginning  of 
the  cooking  gives  a  pleasant  flavor  to 
the  dish. 

This  stew  will  make  a  whole  meal 
in  itself  with  bread  and  butter  and 
fruit  for  dessert,  to  serve  five  or  six 
people. 

Pea  Souffle. 

4  tablespoons  flour,  4  tablespoons 
fat,  1  cup  skim  milk,  1  cup  mashed 
cooked  peas,  (any  kind),  3  eggs  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  li  teaspoon  pepper,  few 
drops  of  onion  juice. 

Make  a  white  sauce  from  flour,  fat 
.and  milk,  as  in  preceding  recipe.  Mash 
the  cooked  peas  to  a  pulp.  Beat  white 
and  yolks  of  eggs  separately.  Mix 
vegetable  pulp,  seasonings,  sauce  and 
well-beaten  yolKs.  Fold  in  stiffly- 
beaten  whites,  put  in  greased  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until  firm. 
Lima  beans,  split  peas,  cowpeas,  or 
fresh  or  canned  peas  may  be  used. 
Cheese,    Milk,   Eggs,  Meat. 

These  give  body-building  material 
in  a  little  better  form  than  the  plant 
foods  do. 

Creamed  Peanuts  and  Rice. 

1  rnp  rice  (uncooked),  2  cups  chop- 
ped peanuts,  %  teaspoon  paprika,  2 
teaspoons  salt. 

White  Ssu<-» 

?,  tablespoons  flour,  3  tablespoons 
fat.  3  runs  milk  (whole  or  skim). 

Boil  rice.  Make  white  sauce  by 
mixing  Hour  in  melted  fat  and  mixing 
with  milk.  Stir  over  fire  until  it 
thickens.  Mix  rice,'  peanuts  and  sea- 
soning with  sauce,  place  in  greased 
baking  dish  and  bake  for  20  minutes. 
Calcutta  Rice. 

2  cups  rice,  2  cupa  tomatoes,  y2 
pound  clipese,  1  tablespoon  salt. 

Peppers  and  rflery  or  onions  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

Moil  rice.  Mix  ft  with  tomatoes, 
grated  cheese  and  seasonings,  and 
nour  Into  baking  dish.  Bake  half  an 
hour.  Tf  peppers  or  celery  are  UBed, 
(  iir>  up  nnd  boll  with  the  rice. 

All  of  these  four  dishes  except  the 
pea  souffle  have  as    much  building 


material,  protein,  as  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  of  solid  meat.  The  pea  souffle 
furnishes  only  about  hal,f  as  much 
protein,  but  is  very  good  instead  of 
meat  at  a  lighter  meal. 

Cheese  is  a  fine  meat  saver.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  food  in  a  little  piece 
of  it.  Don't  eat  it  at  the  end  of  a 
meal  when  you  have  already  had 
enough.  You  would  not  eat  a  piece 
of  meat  then.  An  inch  cube  of  Ameri- 
can cheese  contains  a  third  more  pro- 
tein than  the  same  sized  piece  of  lean 
meat.  Cheese  is  excellent  food  if 
eaten  at  the  right  time. 

Use  These  Good  Meat  Savers. 

Cottage  cheese  is  a  delicious  and 
easy  dish.  You  can  buy  it  from  almost 
any  milkman  or  you  can  make  it  your- 
self. Add  salt  and  pepper  before  eat- 
ing, and  if  you  prefer  it  more  moist, 
stir  in  a  little  milk.  It  is  good,  too 
served  with  applebutter,  or  a  bit  of 
jelly.  While  this  is  more  of  a  des- 
sert, it  can  still  lessen  the  amount  of 
meat  you  eat. 

To  make  cottage  cheese  warm  sour 
milk,  whole  or  skimmed,  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  or  put  a  bowl  of  it  in  a 
pan  of  hot  not  boiling,  water  for 
about  20  minutes.  Stir  occasionally. 
When  the  curd  and  whey  have  separ- 
ated, pour  off  the  whey  through  a 
sieve.  Work  the  curd  with,  a  spoon 
and  let  it  drain.  When  fairly  dry  work 
again  until  smooth.  The  whey  is  good 
to  use  in  making  bread. 

Nuts  are  concentrated  foods,  too. 
Twenty  single  peanuts  are  about  the 
same  as  the  inch  cube  of  cheese. 
Remember  that  nuts  are  good  food. 
Chew  them  thoroughly  or  grind  them 
up  for  a  cooked  dish  and  eat  them  as 
an  important  part  of  your  meal. 
Save  Meat  and  Money. 


DRINK 

BECCO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


0* 


v£  For  entertaining  friends— for  the  family  — with  meals  or 
/jk  between  meals-- -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
Q    "hits  the  spot"  as  does  BECCO— the  true,  pure  food  beverage. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  BECCO— order  direct  from 

G.  L.  BECKER*  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


WAIT  UNTIL  CONFERENCE  WEEK  TO  BUY 
YOUR  FURNITURE. 

We  can  >-ffer  you  a  substantial  saving  on  any  furniture  you  may  need. 
We  can  fit  your  needs  from  cellar  to  garret  and  save  you  big  money. 
We  do  not  publish  a  catalogue — 

BUT  WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

to  any  point  in  the  Inter-mountain  country  on  the  R.  R.  The  choice 
furniture  available  will  effect  you  a  saving  sufficient  to  make  a  shop- 
ping visit  here  worth  your  while. 


AXELRAD  FURNITURE  CO. 


42  West  Broadway,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Was.  983  Phone 


OATMEAL  IN  VICTORY  BREADS 

In  the  list  of  wheat  substitutes 
posted  at  the  grocers,  cornmeal  oat- 
meal and  barley  flour  represent  the 
big  grain  crops  of  America,  and  with 
the  clearing  up  of  transportation  they 
should  be  available  in  most  localities. 

As  a  wheat  substitute  oatmeal 
possesses  several  advantages.  It  can 
be  obtained  easily  and  if  bought  in 
bulk  is  not  much  higher  in  price  than 
flour.  Rolled  oats  or  oatmeal  will  ab- 
sorb more  water  than  wheat  flour  and 
retain  it  longer.  For  this  reason  oat- 
meal bread  keeps  fresh  longer  than 
Wheat  bread.  The  oatmeal  loaf  has 
a  greater  nutritive  value  than  even  the 
straight  wheat  loaf,  and  its  sweet, 
nutty  taste  commands  instant  favor. 

Sandwiches  of  oatmeal  bread  and 
butter  need  no  addition  of  meat  to 
please  the  children.  A  few  hickory 
nuts  or  walnut  meats  added  convert 
oatmeal  bread  into  a  special  treat. 
Oatmeal  Bread. 

1  quart  water,  1  or  2  cakes  com- 
pressed yeast  or  y2  cake  dry  yeast, 
4  teaspoons  salt,  2  tablespoons 
molasses,  3  cups  rolled  oats,  8  cups 
wheat  hour. 

Mix  as  follows:  Soften  the  yeast 
in  Vz  cup  of  the  water  (lukewarm). 
Heat  the  rest  to  boiling,  then  stir  in 
the  rolled  oats.  Let  it  boil  up  once. 
Cool,  add  the  salt  and  syrup,  and 
when  lukewarm  add  the  softened 
yeast.  Then  add  the  flour  to  make  a 
stiff  dough.  Mix  and  knead  thorough- 
ly. Let  rise  ?,y2  hours  or  until  double  in 
bulk.  Knead  or  cut  down  the  dough, 
add  the  remaining  flour  and  let  rise 
again  until  double  in  bulk  (about  1% 
hours).  Shape  into  loaves.  Let  rise 
in  pans  until  double  in  bulk.  Bake 
50  minutes  to  one  hour. 

If  dry  yeast  is  used  make  a 
sponge  as  follows:  Soften  the  yeast 
in  %  cup  water.  Hoat  the  rest  to  boil- 
ing. Stir  in  the  rolled  oats  and  boil 
up  once.  Cool,  add  the  softened  yeast 
and  one  cup  of  flour.  Beat  well  and 
let  rise  over  night. 

Oatmeal  Muffins. 

1  cake  yeast,  %  cup  lukewarm 
water,  2  tablespoons  syrup,  2  table- 
spoons fat,  1  cup  hot  milk,  1  cup  roll- 
ed oats,  y2  cup  whole  wheat  flour,  % 
cup  sifted  white  flour. 


Boil  oats  and  fat  in  milk  one  min- 
ute. Let  stand  until  lukewarm. 
Soften  yeast  in  lukewarm  water  and 
add  syrup.  Combine  the  two  mix- 
tures. Add  flour  and  salt,  and  beat, 
well.  The  batter  should  be  thick 
enough  to  drop  heavily  from  the 
spoon.  Cover  and  let  rise  until  light, 
about  one  hour,  in  a  moderately 
warm  place.  Fill  well-greased  muflin 
paD°  two-thirds  full.  Let  rise  about 
40  minutes.  Bake  25  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven. 


SHALL  WE  VOW  AGAINST  VEAL? 

J.  L.  Tormey. 
Many  fanatics  have  in  mind  the 
passing  of  laws  to  prohibit  the 
slaughter  of  calves  and  from  many 
sources  a  cry  is  raise*',  about  the 
farmer  who  tells  the  calves.  Why 
not  pass  the  buck  along  and  con- 
demn the  packer  who  is  uncouth 
enough  to  kill  ihem,  and  the  consum- 
er who  is  cannibalistic  enough  to  eat 
them.  I  remember  reading  in  a  St. 
Paul  daily  last  fall,  an  able  (?)  edi- 
torial by  some  fluent  writer  about 
the  crime  of  eating  baby  be"ef.  This 
writer  admitted  that  it  would  be 
folly  to  save  the  unpromising  calves 
until  maturity,  but  proclaimed  loudly 
against  producing  the  baby  beef  ani- 
mal. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  calf  raised  on  high-priced  land 
can  better  be  made  into  a  one  thous- 
and pound  baby  beef  than  kept  long- 
er principally  because  the  young  ani- 
mal is  a  better  conserver  of  feed.  The 
older  the  animal  becomes,  the  more 
costly  the  gains,  because  it  takes  more 
feed  to  make  lae  same  amount  of 
human  food. 

The  facts,  however,  from  reliable 
sources  show  that: 

County  agents  and  others  have 
been  very  instrumental  in  saving 
calves  the  last  year  or  two.  (This 
would  not  be  possible,  though,  if  it 
didn't  look  profitable  to  those  who 
buy  calves).  There  is  at  the  present 
time  a  great  demand  for  breeding 
calves  of  good  stock — both  beef  and 
dairy  calves. 

Packing  house  men  state  that  the 
past  summer  there  were  fewer  heifer 
calves  worth  saving  slaughtered  than 
in  previous  years. 

Poor  calves — that  is,  those  which 
would  not  develop  into  either  good 
cows  or  good  beef  animals — are  be- 
ing marketed,  and  it  is  the  logical 
thing  to  do.  They  would  be  food 
wasters. 

In  general  the  two  classes  of 
farmers  or  stockmen  who  raise  most 
of  the  calves    in    the   country  are 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  youi 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured'  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — • 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlce-Pre». 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlee-Pres. 
F.  M.   Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


Standard   Sewing  Machines 

Bold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
your  wants. 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

Scissors  sharpner  fits  any  bp  wing  machine 

free  upon  requesL 
159  So.  State  St.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


LUMBER  POSTS 
SHINGLES 

Write  for  prices 
G.  R.  KIRK  COMPANY 
Box   1138-X,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


When  yoa  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
farmer. 
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lairynien  and  producers  of  beef  cat- 
le.   Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  the 
irofessional  dairyman  who  is  in  the 
jasiness  of  producing  milk.    Say  this 
tan  is  milking  twenty-five  head  of 
pws,  which  represents  the  capacity 
f  his  farm.    He  is  a  producer  of  hu- 
lan  food    of    a    high    order — milk, 
jhould  he  save  all    his    calves  he 
feuld  have  to  sell  some  of  his  cows, 
hus  cutting  down  the  milk  supply 
or  human  consumption,  and  raising 
|e  price  of  milk,  just  to  raise  an  ani- 
lal  that  would  furnish  more  leather, 
fxt   not   much   human    food.  This 
pould  mean  a  financial  loss  to  the 
an  raising  the  calf,  and  loss  to  the 
irld's  supply  of  food. 
The  beef  cattle  producer  generally 
s  things  arranged  to  raise  all  the 
od  calves  he  possibly  can.     He  is 
|rw  doing  so  and  being  more  careful 
|  them  than  he  has  ever  been  before. 
[Obviously,  a  man  will  do  one  of  two 
Ings  where  he  is  crowded  for  feed 
room — sell  the  cows  or  sell  the 
g  stuff,  and  for  the  producers  of 
it  is  better  for  all  concerned 
bass  the  young  stock  along  to  men 
(no  are  in  the  fattening  or  finishing 
psiness.    There  has  been  a  clamor 
breeding  cattle  of  late  and  good 
f  calves  of  both  sexes  are    at  a 
mium  in  the  country.    The  fear  in 
y  sections  is  not  that  too  many 
jres  have  been  sold,  but  that  the 
ply  of  feed  is  inadequate  to  sup- 
properly  what  stock    w^  have 
:ed  in  the  country. 

ich  will  you  do?    Eat  veal,  or 
ite  human  food  to    produce  ani- 
s  that  are  a  financial  loss  to  the 
cer?    Or  would  you  refuse  to 
e  the  veal,  eliminate  the  mar- 
calves,  and  thus  necessitate 
lling  of  cows  which  produce 
to  four  times  as  much  human 
from  the  same  raw  material  at 
profit  to  the  producer,  just  to  get 
leat  produced  at  a  loss  of  feed  and 
loney  and  a  hide  worth  $15. 


SAVE  OR  STARVE. 


jFrom  now  until  next  harvest  watch 
mr  grocery  list  or  there  will  be  no 
■ceries  to  list. 

F   •  

The  man  who  grows  more  food  adds 

>  the  wealth  of  the  world;  the  man 
rho  grows  dollars  may  be  adding  only 

>  his  own  wealth. 


MUSHROOM  DIVIDENDS 

ire  Very  Popular  Now  As  Enticing 
Bait  With  Which  To  Hook  the 
Unwary  Investors. 
^Evidence  crops  up  on  all  sides  to 

Icate  that  a  most  flourishing  con- 
'm  prevails  in  the  GeVRich-Quick 
(Btry.   The  mails  are  jammed  with 
stant  stream  of  literature,  carry- 
wealth-making  opportunities, 
tectuses  highly  illuminated  with 
'aphs  and  write-ups  in  the  rich- 
guage  come  unbidden  but  cry- 
;h  that  they  are  tho  chance  of 
inces  for  the  recipient  to  un- 
himself  from  penury._and  take 
ce  in  the  blue  list  of  the  corn- 
well-to-do  who   spend  their 
inking  up  schemes  on  how  to 

r  money  in  luxurious  ease. 
ielieve  the  writers    of  these 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
hen  fortunes  are  within  reach 
provide  them.    The  countless 
end"  letters  which  pour  in 
investors  from  every  direc- 
make  the  stranger  feel  the 
of  Utopia  has  been  finally  at- 
Efor  the  whole  world  appears 

0  want  to  include  everyone  within 
he  charms]  <\,<  .•■  oi  faith  pioviding 
'PPortuniticK.  It  must  be  so  when 
nen  who  !■.<•■  <-r  met  other  men  in  their 
lfe  and  would  not.  know  them  from 
idam  if  they  passed  them  on  the 
treet,  are  willing  to  let  them  share 

1  investments  which  they  say  will 
multiply  by  hundreds,  and  in  some 
ases  by  the  thousands,  for  every  dol- 
»r  put  Into  fhem.  In  the  advertising 
olumns  of  such  newspapers  that  fare 
ot  what  advertising  they  accept  but 
refer  to  fill  their  coffers  with  dollars 


though  they  carry  the  taint  of  crook- 
edness, appear  similar  bids  for  the 
capital  of  their  readers  and  the  per- 
centage of  promised  profits  and 
dividends  is  sufficient  to  meet  the 
different  grades  of  greed  of  credulous 
investors. 

For  the  multiplicity  of  get-rich-quick 
offerings  the  public  is  alone  to  blame. 
Were  the  people  not  biting  with  avid- 
ity at  these  night  blooming  invest- 
ment cereuses  they  could  not  exist. 
It  is  evident  that,  despite  all  the  past 
educational  efforts  to  warn  the  people 
o,f  the  real  unsoundness  of  all  these 
schemes  and  the  frail  moral  charac- 
ters behind  them.  Americans  have 
not  acquired  that  degree  of  wisdom 
which  would  guard  them  against  be- 
coming victims. 

The  most  enticing  bait  the  get-rich- 
quickster  now  employs  very  much  to 
his  financial  advantage  is  the  payment 


of  mushroom  dividends  during  (he 
period  when  he  is  selling  the  stock 
of  his  enterprise.  Companies  hut  re- 
cently organized  and  not  more  than  a 
few  months  old,  disburse  dividends 
which  corporations  with  years  of  es- 
tablished reputation  and  stability  of 
earnings  behind  them  find  impossible 
to  pay,  but  the  investor  does  not  stoj 
to  inquire  the  reason  why  the  one  can 
start  dividends  in  so  short  a  time 
when  the  other  cannot,  though  doing 
a  much  larger  business.  Probably  if 
the  investor  were  to  take  the  precau- 
tion to  investigate  carefully  it  would 
not  take  him  long  to  discover  that 
these  dividends  are  coming  out  of  the 
capital  account  and  will  cease  just  as 
soon  as  the  promoters  have  secured  a 
portion  of  the  cache  and  can  no  long- 
er sell  stock.  The  dividend,  there- 
fore, that  he  is  receiving  is  coming 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 


We  can  safely  prophesy  that  not 
one  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  new 
oil  enterprises  now  declaring  they  are 
disbursing  dividends  at  rates  any- 
where betwc2n  twelve  to  twenty-four 
per  cent  per  annum  will  continue 
them  after  the  stock  selling  period  is 
over.  As  it  seems  that  the  people 
will  never  awake  to  their  danger  it  iB 
high  time  for  the  Government  to  :  tej> 
in  and  use  all  of  its  energy  to  curb 
the  Get-Rich-Quick  evil  of  the  present 
time,  which  is  of  much  larger  propor- 
tions now  than  it  has  ever  previously 
attained  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurate- 
ly how  much  money  they  are  draining 
from  the  legitimate  arteries  of  the 
country  but  measured  by  the  numer- 
ous individuals  and  corporations  en- 
gaged in  this  nefarious  practice,  it 
must  reach  into  many  millions  of 
dollars. — The  Financial  World. 
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The  Task  Before  the  Nation's  Farmers 


One  billion  bushels  of  wheat  must  be  produced  in  this 
country  this  year. 

An  enormous  increase  in  the  yield  of  corn  and  oats  is 
necessary. 

Thousands  of  extra  acres  must  be  cultivated.  Each  indi- 
vidual farmer  must  produce  about  one-third  more  grain  than 
last  year. 

The  task  before  the  nation's  farmers  is  stupendous.  Inten- 
sive methods  of  every  kind  must  be  employed.  Machinery 
must  take  the  place  of  muscle  wherever  possible. 

In  the  face  of  this  emergency  the  Cleveland  Tractor  be- 
comes an  absolute  necessity.  Its 
tremendous  value  to  the  farmer 
is  emphasized  more  than  ever. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  not  only 
conserves  time  and  labor — it  does  far  cheaper  and  better 
work.    And  by  doing  better  work  it  makes  possible  the  pro- 
duction of  larger  and  better  crops — enabling  you  to  do  your 
part  for  the  government — and  mal^e  more  money  for  yourself. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  shows  the  way.  It  plows  3/4 
miles  an  hour — 8  to  1 0  acres  a  day.  It  travels  on  its  own 
tracks  like  the  great  "tanks"  of  Europe.  It  will  go  practically 
anywhere — through  ditches,  gumbo,  sand  and  gravel.  It  is 
steered  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine — simply  and  easily, 
and  will  turn  completely  around  in  a  twelve-foot  circle. 

It  will  not  pack  the  soil,  will  not  mire,  will  not  slip  or 


Cleveland  Tractor 


flounder.  It  has  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface.  The 
track  is  designed  for  long  service.  The  sections  are  constructed 
to  prevent  filling  or  packing  with  mud,  and  protection  is  pro- 
vided to  prevent  dirt  and  mud  horn  falling  into  the  track.  The 
sections  are  joined  with  hardened  steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened  steel  bushings.  The  Cleveland  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  It  can  be  housed  in  less  space  than 
is  required  for  one  horse. 

The  Cleveland  develops  1 2  h.  p.  at  the  drawbar  for  haul- 
ing and  gives  20  h.  p.  at  the  pulley  belt — plenty  for  stationary 
work  of  all  kinds. 

But  in  spite  of  its  unusual  power, 
the  Cleveland  is  small  and  can 
readily  be  used  in  orchards  and 
under  and  among  small  fruit  trees. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  famous  motor  truck  engineer,  designed 
the  Cleveland  Tractor.  He  has  used  only  the  best  materials. 
Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases  and  are  of 
the  same  high  quality  as  those  of  the  finest  trucks. 

Prepare  now  to  produce  the  enormous  crops  which  we 
must  have — and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Get  ready  now  for  the  great  tasks  before  you.  Order  your 
Cleveland  Tractor  now. 

Write  to  us  for  complete  information  and  the  name  of  the 
nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY,  Dept.  AO,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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More  Sugar  Beets  for  Utah    To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 


By  Geo.  Stewart,  Assistant  Professorof  Agronomy,  Utah  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.   (Given  before  the  joint  conference  of  the  agricultural,  livestock,  en- 
gineering and  irrigation  societies  of  Idaho,  January  14,  1918). 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


To  increase  the  production  of  sugar 
beets  is  our  solemn  duty.  The  great 
reason  for  this  is  that  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy  are  on  a  starvation  ration 
of  sugar.  Our  importations  from 
Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  the  Phillippines 
make  our  supply  up  to  about  the 
quantity  we  use  normally,  that  is  about 
eighty  pounds  to  each  person.  Out 
of  this  usual  supply,  however,  the 
United  States  must  ship  to  her  allies 
in  Europe.  During  1918,  Italy  will 
need  115,000  tons  in  addition  to  her 
visible  supply;  France  will  require 
240,000  tons;  and  Britain  must  obtain 
1,400,000  tons  to  avoid  suffering. 
America  Must  Supply  Allies. 

France  normally  was  a  heavy  pro- 
ducer before  the  war,  but  nearly  all 
of  her  factories  lay  in  the  regions 
overrun  by  the  Germans.  Though 
Russia  also  lost  many  factories  in 
Poland,  she  yet  has  most  of  hers. 
With  both  Baltic  and  Black  Seas 
closed,  Russion  sugar,  even  if  there 
were  an  excess — cannot  reach  Italy, 
France,  or  England.  The  great  Java 
cane  sugar  supply  must  lie  where  it 
is  for  want  of  ships  on  which  to  move 
it.  The  only  other  great  producers  of 
sugar  are  India,  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many. Because  consumption  in  India 
equals  production,  there  is  no  hope 
of  relief  from  that  source.  It  is  of 
course  unnecessary  even  to  say  that 
the  Central  Powers  are  hoping  to  gain 
a  victory  by  cutting  off  Britain's  sugar, 
along  with  other  supplies.  Thus  it 
stands;  any  relief  from  sugar  short- 
age must  come  from  America. 
American  Supply  Only  Normal 

Since  the  supply  in  the  United 
States  is  just  normal,  we  can  help 
our  allies  only  by  consuming  less  or 
by  producing  more.  Just  now  the 
British  are  using  only  half  as  much 
for  each  person  as  are  the  Americans. 
Worse  yet  the  French  can  get  only 
half  as  much  as  the  English.  Where- 
as we  still  enjoy  candy  and  other 
luxurious  sweets,  our  allies  grow 
weaker  day  by  day  for  want  qf  sugar 
as  a  bare  necessity.  It  would  not, 
therefore,  be  any  undue  sacrifice  on 
our  part  to  save  some  sugar  for  export 
by  refraining  from  the  use  of  a  part 
of  our  sugar  confections. 

How  to  save  sugar  has  been  widely 
advertised.  Mr.  Hoover  is  looking 
after  this  part  of  the  campaign,  along 
with  other  food  problems.  Because 
considerable  sugar  was  released  for 
European  shipment,  there  was  a  tem- 
porary shortage  in  the  East  which  the 
West  did  not  feel  because  it  was  near 
the  centers  of  local  production. 

Cane  sugar  areas  can  not  be  readily 
extended  in  Cuba,  Louisiana,  or 
Hawaii.  Only  one  possibility  of  in- 
crease remains,  and  that  possibly  is 
in  beet  sugar. 

To  get  more  beet  sugar  we  must 
grow  more  sugar  beets.  This  can  be 
done  either  by  growing  more  acres  or 
by  increasing  "acre  yields.  Either  of 
these  two  methods  may  be  made  to 
count  for  much,  but  it  is  only  by  the 
wise  control  of  both  that  maximum 
efficiency  may  be  reached.  It  is  im- 
portant that  action  be  not  delayed. 
Why  not  hit  a  stride  at  once? 
Some  Crops  May  Be  Shifted. 

Though  poor  soils  for  sugar  beets, 
both  heavy  clay  and  gravel  or  gravel 
loams  can  be  made  to  grow  fair  to 
good  crops  of  small  gains  and  alfalfa, 
or  even  of  corn  and  beans.  Let  these 
crops  be  planted  on  such  Boils,  and 
beets  be  shifted  to  those  areas  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  planted  in 
these  crops.  In  addition  old  pastures, 
neglected  comers,  nnd  freshly-broken 
virgin  land  may  bo  sown  to  corn, 
wheat,  or  alfalfa,  thereby  releasing 
better  adapted  acres  for  sugar  beets. 
New  land  of  any  sort  cannot  ordlnarly 
bo  made  safe  for  beets  the  first  sea- 
son, but  can  be  used  to  advantage  by 
the  shift  described1. 
Rotation  Ought  Not  To  Be  Broken  Up. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that, 
though  the  acreage  beets  should  be 


increased  to  any  reasonable  extent,  it 
is  unwise  to  plant  on  poorly  adapted 
land.  Moreover,  it  looks  folly  to  break 
up  established  cropping  systems  that 
have  taken  years  to  get  started.  Such 
a  policy  would  surely  in  the  end  prove 
short-sighted. 

More  beets  are  needed,  but  they 
should  not  be  obtained  at  the  cost  of 
gre*St  shortages  in  alfalfa  or  even  in 
potatoes.  Materially  larger  acreages 
of  sugar  beets  cam  be  grown  without 
throwing  to  the  winds  what  little  has 
been  permanent  in  rotations.  What 
boots  it  to  heal  one  arm  and  cripple 
the  other  to  the  same  extent?  Sound 
agriculture  demands  a  broader  vision. 
This  breadth  of  vision  would  seem  to 
indicate  thui  just  now  our  greatest 
opportunity  lies  not  so  much  in  more 
acres  as  in  higher  acre  yields. 

Acre  Yields  Can  Be  Increased. 

Acre  yields  can  be  markedly  in- 
creased by  stopping  up,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  several  leaks.  The  most  ob- 
vious of  these  leah.s  are:  (1)  faulty 
seed  beds  U)  poor  germination  (3) 
bad  thinning,  (4)  careless  cultivation 
(5)  unwise  irrigation  (6)  poor  topping 
(7)  slow  hauling,  and  (8)  lack  of  time 
ly  labor.  Tnese  are  listed  in  seasonal 
sequence  rather  than  in  order  of  im- 
portance, and  yet  it  so  happens  that 
the  seasonal  order  is  also  very  nearly 
that  of  general  importance. 

Good  Seeds  Beds  Important. 

(1)  A  proper  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  is  the  most  important  single 
operation  for  any  cfbp.  This  is  parti- 
cularly true  with  sugar  beets  on  ac- 
count of  threje  things:  namely,  (1)  the 
weakness  of  the  seedlings,  (2)  the 
necessity  of  thinning,  an  (3)  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principal  part  of  the 
crop  almost  entirely  in  the  soil.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  injury  from 
poorly  prepared  seed  beds  extends 
late  into  the  season. 

Deep  fall  plowing  on  most  soils  aids 
considerably  in  opening  the  lower  soils 
to  root  penetration  the  following  year. 
Gumbo  soils,  however,  may  be  im- 
proved by  plowing  very  deeply  if  it 
has  been  plowed  shallow  always  be- 
fore. Too  much  sticky,  raw  soil  is 
thereby  brought  to  the  surface.  Let 
plowing  gradually  deepen  year  by 
year  until  the  desired  depth  is  reach- 
ed. Most  arid  soils  permit  deep  plow- 
ing at  once.  Even  here,  however,  pre- 
caution ought  to  be  taken  to  avoid  the 
formation  of  compacted  layers  which 
sometimes  result  from  repeated  plow- 
ings  at  the  same  depth.  Occasional 
variation  in  the  depth  assists  in  this 
respect.  In  spite  of  this,  sub-soiling 
has  not  been  found  profitable  in  most 
cases.  In  case  plowing  has  not  been 
done  in  the  fall,  it  must  be  done  as 
early  as  possible  in  spring  and  worked 
down  immediately  in  order  to  form  the 
seed  bed.  Fall  plowed  land  ought  al- 
so to  be  worked  down  early  in  order 
to  save  moisture.  Important  as  are 
good  plowing  and  firming  the  seedbed, 
in  saving  moisture,  it  is  equally  im- 
portant that  there  be  a  good  supply  of 
organic  matter  in  the  soil.  To  be  most 
useful  this  organic  matter  should  be 
decomposed  to  the  extent  of  having 
all  coarse  material  broken  down.  On 
this  account  farm  manure  is  best  ap- 
plied in  the  fall,  winter,  or  very  early 
spring.  When  not  plowed  under,,  a 
disc  or  some  other  implement  should 
be  used  that  will  work  it  into  the  soil, 
thereby  hastening  decay.  Much  coarse 
material  of  any  sort  left  after  warm 
weather  begins  permits  extermely 
rapid  and  excessive  drying.  Such  a 
Reedbed  is  likely  to  be  so  dry  at  plant- 
ing time  to  injure  germination.  Weeds, 
too,  if  prevalent  in  great  numbers,  dry 
out  the  soil.  These  should  be  killed 
ho  far  as  possible  by  harrowing  Just 
as  they  germinate.  Stirring  is  as  ef- 
fective in  killing  weeds  before^Wieir 
root  systems  are  established  as  in  the 
plow.  A  week  later  this  is  not  the 
case  at  all;  the  spike-tooth  harrow  is 
useless  once  the  tough  roots  arje  well 
established.  Weeds,  then,  are  best 
controlled  by  timely  harrowing  of  the 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


160-ACRE  FARM  IN  CACHE  VALLEY. 
The  soil  on  this  farm  Is  a  deep, 
dark  sandy  loam.  There  are 
sixty-five  acres  tillable,  with  a 
sixty-acre  water  right.  The  bal- 
ance Is  pasture  land.  We  can  sell 
the  cultivated  land  on  this  ranch 
at  $100  per  acre,  the  pasture  land 
for  $10  per  acre,  or,  if  party  does 
not  wish  to  purchase  the  pasture 
land,  we  now  have  a  sale  for  it 
at  $12.50  per  acre.  We  can  sell 
this  farm  at  10  per  cent  down  at 
time  of  purchase  and  ten  years 
on  the  balance  at  7  per  cent  in- 
terest. We  also  have  several 
other  very  fine  farms  In  Cache 
valley  which  we  can  sell  on  the 
above-mentioned  terms.  These 
farms  can  be  had  for  less  than 
what  It  would  cost  to  rent  them, 
or  will  take  some  exchange,  if 
necessary,  as  part  payment. 
There  is  still  some  due  on  the 
water. 


160  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  THE  BEAR 
RIVER  VALLEY,  80  acres  irri- 
gated and  80  acres  dry-  We  can 
divide  this  160  acres  up  to  suit 
the  purchaser.  We  can  either  sell 
the  80  acres  of  watered  land  sep- 
arate, or  we  can  sell  the  80  acres 
of  dry  land  separate,  or  we  can 
sell  40  acres  of  the  Irrigated  and 
40  acres  of  the  dry  together.  We 
can  sell  the  160  acres  at  a  cash 
payment  of  $3000  down  and  any 
reasonable  length  of  time  on  the 
balance  at  7  per  cent  Interest. 
The  purchase  price  for  the  160 
acres  would  be  $10,500.  Water 
can  be  had  for  the  160  acres. 


46  ACRES,  $205  per  acre.  If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  first-class  farm  that 
will  produce  the  maximum  crop 
at  a  minimum  cost,  we  ask  you 
to  investigate  this  farm.  It  is  ona 
mile  southeast  of  Tremonton.  Tha 
main  canal  passes  right  by  this 
farm.  Lifting  your  headgates, 
you  get  your  water  direct  from 
the  canal;  you  have  no  laterals 
to  bother  with.  It  has  a  full 
water  right  from  the  Bear  River 
canal.  The  place  was  all  plowed 
last  fall,  with  the  exception  of 
that  planted  to  alfalfa.  It  is  In 
first-class  shape  for  crops  this 
year.  This  has  been  known  for 
a  good  many  years  as  one  of  the 
most  productive  farms  In  Box- 
elder  county.  The  improvements 
consist  of  a  nice  five-room  house, 
large  trees  and  lawn  and  flowers, 
making  the  place  homelike.  About 
one  acre  of  fruit  that  Is  bearing 
well  now.  Good  outbuildings.  The 
property  is  on  the  main  county 
road  and  is  accessible  to  good 
schools,  churches  and  social  con- 
ditions. The  terms  are  $3000 
down  and  any  reasonable  terms 
the  balance.  Three  crops  on 
this  farm  will  pay  for  the  land. 


IN  THE  SAME  VICINITY,  Immedi- 
ately across  the  road  from  this 
property,  we  have  16  acres  for 
sale  at  $190  per  acre.  This  prop- 
erty is  all  plowed  and  under  a, 
high  state  of  cultivation,  ready 
to  plant  this  year.  Good  terms 
on  this  property. 


4480-ACRE  RANCH,  divided  as  follows: 
1280  acres  is  irrigated  land,  ample 
water.  The  balance  of  2600  acres 
is  grazing  land,  all  fenced  and 
cross-fenced,  and  is  contiguous  to 
the  other  land.  There  are  400 
head  of  white-faced  cattle,  80 
head  of  short  2-year-olds  and  80 
head  of  long  yearlings;  10  head 
of  good  horses,  tractor  engine 
with  plows  and  all  necessary  ma- 
chinery to  run  the  ranch.  There 
is  a  large  six-room  house,  barns 
and  other  outbuildings  necessary 
to  run  a  first-class  ranch.  The 
price  of  this  ranch  Is  $140,000. 


10  ACRES  FIRST-CLASS  LAND,  located 
one  mile  from  Kaysville,  on  a 
good  road.  The  land  adjoining 
sells  from  $200  to  $250  per  acre. 
We  can  sell  this  land  at  $160  per 
acre,  on  good  terms.  This  is  a 
bargain  and  will  not  last  long. 


184  ACRES  at  $185  per  acre,  on  good 
terms,  or  will  cut  into  forty-acra 
tracts  to  suit  the  purchaser — one 
of  the  best  farms  that  has  ever 
been  In  our  office  for  sale.  The 
property  is  situated  at  Thatcher, 
a  little  town  in  the  Bear  Rivei 
valley  that  has  good  schools, 
churches  and  social  conditions 
The  property  is  right  under  the 
main  canal,  right  near  the  moun- 
tain, hence  it  is  mountain  loam 
soil.  The  property  is  perfectly 
level,  has  been  known  as  one jol 
the  best  farms  in  Boxelder  county 
for  twenty-five  year3.  This  prop-  J 
erty  is  well  improved  from  every  j 
point  of  view — has  some  beautiful  ] 
buildings,  is  well  fenced,  has  five 
acres  of  orchard  and  one-halt1 
acre  of  small  fruit  Sixty  acrejj 
of  alfalfa.  The  balance  of  the 
ground  has  been  raising  grain, 
sugar  beets  and  potatoes.  This 
property  Is  immediately  adjoining 
the  beet  dump,  and  we  bellevt 
that  this  farm  will  produce  a« 
much  as  any  farm  of  the  earn* 
number  of  acres  In  any  part  ol 
this  Intermountaln  country.  It 
has  a  full  water  right,  good  wateii 
for  domestic  purposes  and  It  li 
seldom  that  a  farm  of  this  clasi 
Is  offered  for  sale. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 
54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963. 
FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 


Do  You  Want  a  Farm? 

We  still  have  1000  acres  of  excellent  sandy  loam  farm  land 
with  an  abundance  of  water  that  we  will  cut  up  and  sell  to  the 
farmers  in  80  acre  tracts.  We  have  large  tractor  engines, 
will  plow  the  ground  and  furnish  seed.  Good  school.  Daily 
mail.  Sold  practically  2000  acres  last  year  of  this  tract  of 
land.     Purchasers  all  satisfied. 

Address 

708  KEARNS  BUILDING,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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seedbed.  Better  even  than  this,  how- 
lever,  is  clean  farming  year  after  year, 
because  this  leaves  but  few  weeds  to 
•control.  It  requires  several  years  to 
clean  weedy  land  because  some  seeds 
lie  over  in  tne  soil  for  several  years. 

Timely  harrowing  not  only  removes 
.weeds,  but  it  also  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  clods.  Stirring  heavy  soils 
when  too  wet  causes  clods;  stirring 
when  too  dry  causes  dust  which  pud- 

FARM  LANDS 


RANCH  BARGAINS 


acres  Irrigated,  5  miles  from  R.  R. 
town,  adjoining  25  miles  of  open 
range,  two  sets  of  improvements, 
cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 7  head  of  horses,  machinery, 
grain,  hogs,  chickens.    Price  $23,000. 


i60  bbl.  flour  Mill  located  in  valley  25  miles 
I    '  in  length,  by  12  miles  in  width,  no 

other  Mill  in  a  radias  of  100  miles. 

A  bargain  at  |11,000,  terms. 


A  general  merchandise  store,  17  miles 
from  Ogden  on  U.  P.  R.  R.  Write  for 
particulars. 


160  acres  bottom  land  on  creek,  decreed 
water,  timber,  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 
100  acres  farm  land,  2%  miles  from 
R.  R.  station,  near  open  range.  Price 

B7500. 


,60  acres  that  cuts  250  tons  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  hay,  good  improvements  in- 
cluding wagon,  scales,  and  machinery, 
45  durham  cattle,  4  work  houses,  4 
miles  from  County  Seat  R.  R.  town, 
and  adjoining  best  range  in  State. 
Price  $16,000,  terms. 


320  acres  irrigated,  adjoining  range,  an 
ideal  stock  ranch,  near  school  and  R. 
R.  town,  good  improvements,  100  acres 
in  timothy  and  clover,  some  machin- 
ery, all  fenced.  A  bargain  at  $11,000, 
terms. 


160  acres  sub-irrigated,  water  from  4  to  6 
feet  to  surface,  all  fenced,  on  R.  R. 
100  acres  being  farmed,  some  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  $2000  worth  of  buildings. 
Price  $4000,  terms. 


320  acres  sub-irrigated,  several  springs 
fenced  and  cross  fenced,  some  cul- 
tivated land  and  buildings,   a  snap 

I      at  $5000. 


FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 
f  The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ect  has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
»ncem.    These  people  are  going  to  do 
nings  in  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
ne  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 
I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
hat  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally 
w  price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some 
ie  to  make  money  or  get  a  good  farm, 
he  land  can  be  bought  at  $25  to  $50  less 
lan  the  other  land  is  selling  for.    It  is 
lally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
d  with   primary  water    right.  Can 
ke  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  is  a 
bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 
W.    C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


[HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAUHILL    INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Laka  City 


to  Lakeview,  Oregon  now  and  pur- 
an  alfalfa  farm  under  the  Goose 
Valley  irrigation    project.  Price 
00  to  $75.00  per  aore.    $5.00  per  acre 
and  the  balance  in  20  annual  pay- 
,  with  Interest  at  6  per  cent  Land 
'el,   soli   black  loam,  neighborhood 
settled,  free  wood,  posts  and  fine 
grazing  on  the  National  Forest, 
very  productive.      For  particulars 
ir  write  E.  J.  Oroesbeck,  Room  53, 
and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


.  RANCH  BARGAIN 

600  nc.rc.y.  <\t-cAf<l  J:md. 
340  acrm  rnn'i:i't  l.-nid. 
150  ;>fres  hay.  grain,  etc. 
150    fu-r'.y    p;tstur«.  f<-hf<-<]. 
100  head  rattle.  9  head  horses. 
Complete    set    maehiniry  and 


ments. 
■1  n 
F.X' 
Prl. 

terrr,f 


imple- 


houae  furnished, 
nt    ran^e  facilities, 
complete    $20,000.00,  half 
balance  at  6  per  cent. 
R.  G.  Agee 
374^4  Ogden,  Utah. 


cash, 


dies  after  the  first  heavy  shower.  The 
crust  thus  formed  must  he  stirred  at 
just  the  proper  time  or  clods  result 
from  this  cause.  In  either  case  the 
seedbed  is  exposed  to  unnecessary 
drying;  neither  is  it  as  fine  as  is  com- 
patible for  the  best  germination  and 
the  safest  thinning. 

Better  Stands  Essential. 

(2)  Poor  germination  causes  a 
great  loss  in  stand.  A  careful  survey 
of  seven  representative  areas  in  Utah 
showed  the  average  stand  to  be  only 
52.2  per  cent  of  what  the  farmers 
wished.  In  some  cases  when  the 
farmers  thought  they  had  full  stands, 
careful  counting  and  measuring  should 
the  stand  prove  to  be  as  poor  as  60  to 
8u  per  cent.  /The  yields  ran  in  almost 
the  same  proportion  as  the  stands. 
Manifestly,  yields  .  could  be  nearly 
doubled  by  perfect  stands.  Of  the  47.8 
per  cent  loss  due  to  poor  stands  19.1 
per  cent,  considerably  over  one  third 
of  the  loss  was  due  to  poor  germin- 
ation. Though  some  of  the  seed  was 
poor,  it  gave  satisfactory  stands  when 
planted,  on  moist,  fine,  and  yet  firm 
seedbeds.  The  poor  germination  was 
due  to  seedbeds  poorly  prepared  in 
that  they  were  too  colddy,  too  loose, 
or  contained  too  much  coarse  organic 
matter.  Any  one  of  these  three  de- 
fects permitted  so  great  a  loss  of  soil 
moisture  as  to  injure  germination1. 
Compact  soils  often  crust  because  of 
untimely  storms  or  unwise  cultivation 
or  because  of  lack  of  well-decayed 
organic  matter. 

Poor  Thinning  Causes  Heavy  Loss 

(3)  Bad  thinning  caused  the  great- 
est loss  in  stands  of  any  operation; 
alone  it  ^counted  for  a  loss  of  21.  i 
per  cent  of  the  wTiole  sand  or  nearly 
half  the  47.8  per  cent  total  loss.  This 
bad  thinning  was  due  to  contract  labor 
which  worked  for  acreage  instead  of 
tonnage,  and  to  poor  seedbeds.  Family 
thinning  was  much  superior  to  con- 
tract thinning.  Compact  surface  soil 
and  coarse  manure  or  roots  in  the  soil' 
were  the  principal  defects  in  the  seed- 
bed. In  blocking  on  compact  soils,  the 
hoes  drag  out  pieces  o,f  soil  in  the 
crusted  conditions.  If  a  heavy  alfalfa 
or  brush  root,  or  if  an  undecayed 
lump  of  manure  is  struck  with  the  hoe, 
and  if  these  lie  beneath  the  row,  the 
small  beets  are  dragged  out  and  long 
gaps  thereby  made. 

Although  the  seedbed  is  largely  tj 
blame  for  poor  stands,  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  drills  is  responsible  for  many 
musses.  If  a  spout  becomes  clogged 
and  this  is  not  discovered  at  once, 
several  feet,  or  even  several  rods  may 
be  unplanted.  Proper  cleaning  and 
grading  of  seeds  and  a  discontinuance 
cf  paying  men  by  tne  acre  for  drilling 
Cultivation  and  Irrigation  Need 
Attention. 

(4)  Careless  cultivation  causes 
loss  o,f  7.3  per  cent  of  the  stand.  This 
loss  consists  of  the  occasional  cutting 
out  of  beets  by  the  horse-drawn  cul- 
tivation. More  loss  occurs,  of  course, 
when  the  rows  are  crooked  than 
when  straight,  more  with  in  experi- 
ence drivers  and  teams  than  with  ex- 
perienced, and  more  when  rough  seed- 
beds tug  at  the  cultivators.  , 

(5)  Unwise  irrigation  causes  con- 
siderable injury — perhaps  more  than 
does  careless  cultivation,  but  since  it 
represents  loss  in  size  of  beets  rather 
than  in  number  of  beets  it  is  difficult 
to  measure.  Over-irrigation  produces 
much  starch  in  beets,  thereby  injuring 
their  quality.  More  important  than 
this,  however  is  the  fact  that  exces- 
sive waste  encourages  the  develop- 
ment of  forked  roots.  In  experiments 
at  the  Utah  Station,  too  little  water 
also  gave  more  forked  beets  than  did 
moderate  quantities.  Three  or  four 
applications  of  about  five  inches  each 
gave  the  highest  yield,  and  also  the 
highest  purity. 

Particularly  on  heavy  land,  flood- 
ing is  harmful  because  of  sun-scald 
and  crusting,  Land  too  steep  is 
likely  to  wash,  whereas  that  too  near- 
ly level  is  difficult  to  irrigate  evenly. 
Unless  good  heads  and  short  runs 
are  used  the  lower  end  is  likely  to 
get  much  less  water  than  the  upper. 
High4  "^spots  and  double  furrows 
usually  get  too  little  and  low  spots 
and  dead  furrows  usually  too  much 
water. 

Should   Top   Carefully   and  Haul 


Dependable  Seeds 

What  is  the  product  of  your  garden  worth? 
That  depends  on  several  things,  the  soil,  the  season, 
care  during  growth,  but  most  of  all  on  the  seeds 
used. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  crop  you  raise.  That's  why 
Quality  is  more  important  than  price  when  you  buy 
seeds. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  Vogeler's  Purity 
Seeds,  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Your  copy  is 
ready,  better  send  for  it  today. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


BEAN  PLANTER  AND  DRILL 


The  No.  140  P.  &  O.  Bean  Planter  is  adapted  to  all  requirements  of  bean 
Planting  the  seed  mechanism  being  of  a  special  design  that  will  not  crack 
the  seed.  In  addition  to  handling  all  kinds  of  Beans  it  will  handle  ordin- 
ary corn  and  can  be  supplied  with  plates  for  handling  kaffir  corn,  milo 
maize,  and  the  various  grain  sorghums.  Rows  28  to  40  inches  apart.  Drills 
2V&  to  19  inches  apart,  furnished  with  check  rower  if  wanted. 

Ask  your  Dealer  or  write 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Quickly. 

(6)  Poor  topping  is  inqurious  either 
by  the  crowns'  being  cut  too  deep  or 
by  their  being  cut  too  light.  Deep 
cutting  leaves  part  of  the  root  with 
the  top,  thereby  losing  both  tonnage 
and  sugar,  whereas  light  cutting 
leaves  part  of  the  top  with  the  root. 
This  invites  excessive  taring. 

(7)  Slow  hauling  permits  drying. 
In  24  to  48  hours  beets  exposed  in  the 
field  lost  water  by  evaporation  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  in  weight,  that 
is,  one  hundred  pounds  on  every  ton, 
or  a  ton  for  each  acre  yielding  twenty 
tons.  This  loss  is  not  small.  Cover- 
ing with  tops,  reduced  evaporation 
but  was  by  no  mean  completely  ef- 
fective in  stopping  it.  Not  only  does 
the  farmer  lose,  but  also  the  factory, 
for  it  is  much  more  aifficult  to  get 
sugar  form  wilted  roots  than  from 
well-preserved  ones.  The  farmers 
ought  not,  in  any  case  to  tolerate  such 
leaks  as  this.  Five  per  cent  for  two 
days'  is  high  interest — unreasonably 
high. 

(8)  Topping  that  is  too  slow  due 


to  lack  o,f  labor  causes  loss  of  time. 
If  winter  is  approaching  considerable 
risk  accompanies  "delayed  harvest. 
But  topping  machines  should  do  much 
to  reduce  both  the  time  and  expense 
of  topping.  Those  who  saw  the 
machines  tested  report  that  the}'  do 
the  work  in  half  the  time  and  also  re- 
duce the  cost  of  digging  and  topping 
about  fifty  cents  a  ton.  If  these  re- 
ports are  borne  out  by  long-continued 
work  in  the  harvest  field,  the  farmer 
will  have  fewer  labor  troubles  and 
will  also  reduce  considerably  his  cost 
of  production,  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  a  higher  price  for  beets. 

Supervision  of  Labor  Vital. 
The  use  of  machine  toppers  will 
most  likely  release  some  labor  to  as- 
sist in  hauling.  In  this  case,  beets 
need  not  be  left  exposed  to  evapor- 
ation losses.  Ijt  necessary  the  top- 
pers may  be  stopped  and  the  men  set 
to  hauling  for  a  part  of  the,  day. 
Careful  planning  will  do  much  to 
hasten  not  only  this  operation  hut  all 
others.  With  labor  really  scarce  this 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Our  Highways  and 


National  Preparedness 


considerable  mileage  of  concrete  and  BUTTER  SUBSTITUTES 

brick  roads  has  been  built  in  that 

staj.e  Professor  Halliburton,  the  celebrat- 
There  probably  is  no    state    tha  ed  London  writer  on  foods,  has  re- 
needs  hard  roads  more    than    does  cently  completed  an  important  investi- 
New  Jersey,  which  has    one    motor  Uon  of  th    numerous  butter  SUDSti. 

vehicle  to  every   tihirty-five  inhabit- 

ECONOMY  DEMANDS                        by  rail  from  the  mine  to  the  city.        ants,  or  about  six  cars  to  every  mile  tutes  011  the    B"tish    market,  par- 

DURABLE   HIGHWAYS     11  costs  the  farmer  more  than  23  of  public  road.    The  state  lies  be-  ticularly  with  reference  to  the  fat/ 

cents  to  haul  a  ton  of  farm  produce  tween  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia,  soluble  growth  factor. 

Extracts  from  New  England  Roads  one  mile  on  the  way  to  market  over  the  largest  two  cities  on  the  Atlantic  Hig  report  reveals  a    new  reason*1 

FVhmarv  1918                   the  average  country  road,  while  the  seaboard,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  ,      ,  •  , 

'                  average  cost  of  haulage    by    motor  cross-state  traffic  by  automobiles  and  why  the  ayerage  man  can  replenish 

A  Dlea  for  durable  hisrhwavs  that  truck  over  Paved  city  streets  is  only  motor  trucks.    Some  of    the    main  hls  store  of  energy  with  butter.  Hft 

anneals  to  all  on  the  ground  that  bad  11  &  cents  a  ton  mile.     If    country  roads  carry     traffic  of  2,000  vehicles  has  discovered,  with  other  scientists*' 

roads  as  the  'most  expensive  kind  of  roads  were  as  &ood  as    citv    streets  a  day,  aggregating  6,000  tons  or  more.  ~ for  he  lays  no  claim  to  lts  DeinS  an 

transportation    enter   in  to   the  high  and  farmers  used  motor  trucks,  their     New  Jersey  is  a  vast  truck  garden  original  discovery— that  butter  an<N 

cost  of  living  is  the  following  from  haulage  costs  would  be  cut  in  half,  that  supplies  the  markets    of    these  other  fats  of  animal  origin  contain  a 

the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Tnev  would  also  be  able  to  take  ad-  two  big  cities  and  it  means  money  in  valuable  substance   essential   to  hu- 1 

Commerce-                                        vantage  of  the  highest  market  prices  the  pockets  of  the  farmers    to   have  man  growth,  which  he  terms  'acces- 

Something  is    evidently    radically  at  a11  seasons  of  the  year  and  haul  roads  that  they  can    depend    upon  sory  growth  substance." 

wrong     with      our      transportation  the  fullest  loads,  whereas  now  they  every  day  in  the  year  just  as  they  The  growtn  substance  is  present  iflj 

methods  when  rural  dairymen  receive  orten  Set  stuck  in  the  mud  with  half  depend  upon    the    railroads]     Good  butter,  butter-fat,  butter  oil,  egg  yolk, ' 

only  iy>  cents  a  quart  for  milk  for  a  load  in  fal1  and  spring.   These  con-  wagon  roads  are  even  more  essential  codliver  oil,  kidney  fat  and  heart  fat. 

which  the  city  consumer  pays  from  d'tions  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  to  the  prosperity  of  the  state  today  He  found  'by  feeding  experiments  on] 

16  to  18  cents,  and  when    an    up-to-  hiS'h  cost  o,f  living  every  one  has  to  than  railroads,  because    with    good  animals  that  it  is  absent  from  the  ma-- 

date  New  York  farmer  receives  a  net  Day-                  .                                roads  and  motor  trucks  it  would  be  jority  of  oils  of    vegetable  origin,; 

price  of  $4.60  for  500  pounds  of  grapes     Until  the  main  market  roads  are  possible  for  the  state  to  carry  on  all  since  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  corn  oil, 

that  retail  in  New  York  City  for  $25  surfaced  with  some    hard,    durable  its  activities,  while    with    railroads  sunflower  seed  oil,  bleached  cotton- 

or  $30.                                             material  the  country  will  go  on  wast-  and  no  wagon  roads  many    of   them  seed  oil  and  linseed  oil  were  all  un- 

Part  of  the  difference  in  price  be-  in§  hundred  of  millions  of  dollars  a  would  have  to  shut  down.  able  to  replace  butter  in  the  rations 

tween  what  the  consumer  pays  and  year  in  the  unnecessary  cost  of  haul-     Few  states  in  the  Union  would  care  given  to  animals.   Nut  butter  and  lard 

the  producer  receives  is  due  to  trans-  aSe  and  the  excessive  cost  of  repair-  to  admit  that  they  are  less  progres-  substitutes  are  also  destitute  of  grow- 

portation.    It    is    therefore    an    en-  mS  the  unsatisfactory  roads  it  now  sive  than    New    Zealand,    yet    that  th  substance. 

couraging  sign  that  the  general  pub-  has-  commonwealth  in  the  Antipodes  has  Professor  Halliburton  states  that 
lie  is  taking  more  interest  in  the  sub-  Several  of  the  more  progressive  come  to  realize  that  its  roads  are  not  thg  results  of  hig  investigations  show 
ject  of  highway  improvement.  states  have  awakened  to  the  situ-  equal  to  the  demands  of  traffic  and  .  imnnrfanPp  nf  hllttpr  «  an  p^c-pt, 
Practically  everything  raised  and  ation.  California,  for  example,  voted  proposes  to  adopt  concrete  road  con-  3t  of  iiipt  nf  t  n,H™ ,  «t 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  an  $18,000,000  bond  issue  several  years  struction  as  practiced  in  some  parts  ^  OL  n„L™  J,,  ?™™=nc  xti 
transported  a  considerable  distance  ago  for  the  construction  of  a  2,700  of  the  United  States.  Authorities  I^t^nLT L £ 
before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Rail-  mile  state  road  system.  Most  of  this  there  estimate  that  12-foot  concrete  }? rei"  " „ .  /,r»Mrin  Af  o  k 
road  and  water  rates  have  passed  money  has  been  spent  for  concrete  roads  can  'be  built  for  $2,000  a  mile  "®  J*8®. '  to  e  srowtn  sud- 
their  lowest  limits  and  are  raising,  roads.  At  the  next  election  the  more  than  ordinary  stone  roads  and  stance  oi  iat  must  oe  suppnea  ana 
At  some  stage  of  their  journey  our  citizens  votes  to  issue  $15,000,000  that  there  would  be  a  saving  in  up-  ™?  way  10  accompnsn  tnis  is  to  pro- 
food,  clothing,  building  material,  more  of  highway  bonds  to  complete  keep  of  at  least  $1,200  a  mile  during  viae  an  a'™naance  ot  rresn  num. 
household  goods,  machinery,  etc.,  the  work.  If  the  work  already  done  the  first  five  years,  while  at  the  end  There  can  be  no  question  that  dur- 
must  be  hauled  over  the  public  roads  with  the  first  bond  issue  had  not  of  ten  years  there  would  be  a  saving  ing  this  period  of  world  strain  noth- 
and  streets.    Here  is  the  one  place  given  satisfaction  it  would  be  useless  of  $7,000  or  $8,000  per  mile.  ing  is  of  greater  importance,  and  no 

where  there  is  possibility  of  effecting  to  submit  the  second  proposal  to  the   o   patriotic  duty  rests  heavier  upon  any- 

a  large  saving  in  transportation  cost,  voters.  Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects  one  who  can  contribute  to  it  in  any 
It  actually  costs  more  to  deliver  a  The  good  roads  bill  passed  in  you  when  you  mention  the  Utah  way,  than  the  production  of  the  great- 
ton  of  coal  from  the  yards  in  the  city  Illinois  three  years  ago  provided  for  Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise-  est  possible  amount  of  butter. — De- 
to  the  city  consumer  than  to  ship  it  the  building  of  durable  roads,  and  a  ments.  Laval  Monthly. 
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s  SOUTH  OMAHA  s 

I   SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

|  This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construe-  : 
|  tion  affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000  I 
;  cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of  \ 
>  the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in  i 
!  the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
|  more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
:  outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
;  requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
;  country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

I  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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Feeds  and  Feeding 


Jamea  Dryden. 


There  is  no  end  to  questions  about 
feeding.  Feeding  may  be  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  in  poultry- 
keeping,  and  yet  it  may  be  easily  mas- 
tered. We  do  not  know  all  about  dif- 
ferent foods  and  different  methods, 
but  enough  to  know,  if  the  knowledge 
is  only  applied,  to  enable  the  poultry- 
man  to  get  eggs  in  winter.  He  has 
to  apply  the  knowledge  faithfully  and 
diligently.  A  great  many  fail  in  the 
application. 

There  are  breed  and  breeding  ques- 
tions, and  there  are  feed  and  feeding 
luestions.  It  is  not  all  in  the  feed 
iny  more  than  it  is  all  in  the  breed. 
Breeding  and  feeding  are  just  as  im- 
portant as  breed  and  feed. 

We  may  feed  a  balanced  ration; 
:hat  is  a  ration  containing  all  the 
necessary  foods  for  egg  production, 
ind  not  get  100  eggs  in  a  year.  But 
if  we  feed  the  same  ration  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  we  may  get  200  eggs.  It 
s  not  enough  to  study  feeds;  we  must 
study  feeding  as  well. 

Among  the  mistakes  in  feeding,  I 
nay  mention  the  following:  Irregu- 
arity  is  one  of  the  worst.  The  poul- 
:ry  is  often  neglected  on  the  farm, 
rhe  farmer  goes  to  town  and  does 
lot  get  back  in  time  to  feed  the 
'owls.  They  go  to  bed  with  an  empty 
jrop,  and  what  food  may  be  left  in 
;heir  digestive  tract  is  drawn  upon 
'or  bodily  maintenance  and  there  is 
lone  left  to  make  eggs  from.  Next 
lay  to  make  up  for  the  neglect  the 
owls  are  given  a  double  dose,  and  a 
itarve  and  an  overfeed  always  means 
ligestive  disorders  and  slackened 
production.  You  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  make  a  record  trip  in  an  auto- 
nobile  across  the  continent  with  the 
mgine  'dead"  half  the  time  for  lack 
)f  gasoline,  as  to  expect  the  hen  to 
produce  profitably  on  irregular  feed- 
ng.  The  feed  is  the  fuel  for  the  hen, 
just  as  the  coal  furnishes  the  steam 
for  the  steam  engine.  It  is  feed  that 
furnishes  heat  for  the  body,  and  heat 
s  life. 

Feed  also  .furnishes  egg-making  ma- 
terial. The  egg  can  be  made  in  no 
^ther  way.  The  fe  J,  which  is  the 
aw  material,  must  be  fed  to  the  hen 
n  order  for  the  hen  to  make  eggs. 
If  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  not 
regular  the  output  of  eggs,  which  are 
he  finished  product,  will  not  be  re- 
rular. 

Irregularity  in  feeding  is  one  of  the 
jhief  causes  for  the  failure  in  egg  pro- 
luction.  Try  tnis  littn  experiment. 
t  meat  scrap  has  been  fed  regularly, 
Jut  it  off  all  at  once  and  give  none 
ior  10  days.  The  egg  production  will 
Irop  about  half.  Then  start  again  to 
feed  them  all  tney  will  eat  all  the 
|ime  and  the  hens  will  soon  be  out 
jf  condition;  they  will  be  in  a  se ri- 
ms plight  and  egg  production  will  de- 
cease further.  There  will  be  diges- 
Ive  disorders  and  sick  hens.  This 
rould  not  be  the  fault  of  the  feed, 

"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFH. 
BOX  O  STEliLING.  ILL. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
General  Agents 
laho  Falls,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 


Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
•nd  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig-  bores  through  Bnysoil  at  rata 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drill*  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
inachlns.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  ceded. 
Smntl  Investment;  easy  tsrms. 
M-iMe  machine  pay  for  itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  ta  a  Me  demand  f./r  well,  to 
water  stock  ana  for  irrigation. 
Write  tor  free  Prostrated  efreo. 
■are  showing  different  styles 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Boa  S7S  Clarlnds,  tows 


but  the  fault  of  the  feeding — irregu- 
larity. 

Another  mistake  in  feeding  which 
accounts  for  a  great  loss  in  eggs  is  in 
making  radical  changes  in  the  ration. 
The  hen  is  very  particular  as  to  what 
she  eats;  she  is  very  suspicious  of 
new  feeds.  The  egg  organs  are  very 
sensitive  to  environmental  conditions 
and  to  changes  in  feed.  Set  the  dog 
on  the  hens,  or  let  the  youngsters 
scare  them,  and  there  will  be  few 
eggs  for  several  days  after.  Does  the 
hen  taste  the  food  she  eats.  Bring 
up  a  hen  on  wheat  as  the  grain  food, 
then  change  all  at  once  to  yellow 
corn.  She  will  not  eat  the  corn  un- 
til starvation  stares  her  in  the  face. 
Then  after  she  has  learned  to  like 
yellow  corn,  give  her  half  white  corn 
and  half  yellow.  She  will  eat  the 
yellow  and  leave  the  white  untouched. 
J£eed  her  meat  or  beef  scrap,  and 
then  change  all  at  once  to  fish  scrap, 
and  she  will  shun  the  fish  scrap  un- 
til after  a  few  days  she  has  satisfied 
herself  in  some  way  that  the  fish 
scrap  is  whjlesome  and  perfectly 
harmless.  Feed  her  beets  or  green 
food,  then  change  to  kale  and  it  will 
be  several  days  ebfore  she  has  finish- 
ed her  investigation  of  the  plant  and 
concludes  to  eat  it,  even  though  the 
egglaying  suffers  seriously  in  the 
meantime.  Is  it  a  question  of  taste? 
If  so,  trie  sense  of  taste  is  very  high- 
ly developed  in  the  hen  that  will  dis- 
tinguish any  difference  in  white  and 
yellow  corn,  or  will  hesitate  in  eat- 
ing kale  though  afterward  she  will 
eat  it  in  preference  to  most  any 
other  kind  o,f  greens.  Or  is  it  a  blind 
instinct  that  makes  her  suspicious  of 
all  foods  until  in  some  unknowable 
she  can  satisfy  uerself  that  they 
are  not  poisonous? 

It  is  a  fact  that  wild  fowls  refuse 
to  eat  poisonous  seeds  or  plants,  and 
the  keeping  of  domestic  fowls  on  the 
farm  would  probably  be  unprofitable 
if  they  did  not  possess  the  same  fac- 
ulty of  telling  what  were  poisonous 
and  letting  them  alone.  Whether  the 
fowl's  aversion  to  new  foods  comes 
from  a  natural  instinct  to  protect  her- 
self against  'poisoning,  or  is  merely 
a  question  of  taste,  getting  accustom- 
ed to  tne  taste  of  the.  food,  the  lesson 
to  the  poultry  feeder  is  that  he  should 
not  make  a  radical  change  in  the 
feed  if  he  wishes  to  keep  up  egg  pro- 
duction. 

The  changes  therefore  should  be 
made  gradually,  not  radically.  If  the 
change  is  to  be,  made  from  wheat  to 
corn,  start  feeding  me  corn,  but  keep 
feeding  wheat  until  the  fowls  ap- 
parently eat  the  corn  as  well  as  the 
wheat.  Cut  down  on  the  wheat  grad- 
ually and  increase  the  corn  gradually. 
By  the  end  of  a  week  or  10  days  the 
full  change  can  usually  be  made.  It 
is  the  same  with  other  grains  or  foods. 
If  egg  production  falls  off  after  a 
change  of  feed,  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
that  the  change  was  not  made  judic- 
iously, rather  tnan  the  fault  of  the 
new  feed.  J.  D. 

 o  

WHAT  BIG  ADVERTISERS  SPEND 
The  favorite  plaint  of  the  business 
man  who  has  fallen  asleep  by  the  way- 
side is  that  advertising  is  a  huge  eco- 
nomic waste;  that  millions  of  dollars 
are  spent  and  wasted,  in  artificial  at- 
temps  to  stimulate  selling,  to  the  ulti- 
mate injury  of  both  buyer  and  seller. 
At  first  glance  his  argument  may  ap- 
pear logical.  But  it's  not  based  on 
the  facts. 

The  average  man  hears  about  the 
millions  and  millions  spent  for  adver- 
tising and  he  finally  gets  the  notion 
that  somehow  or  other  the  buyer  has 
got  to  pay  for  it. 

Millions  spent  for  advertising  sounds 
big,  but  hundreds  of  millions'  worth 
of  goods  sold  by  advertising  makes 
the  actual  amount  spent  for  advertis- 
ing look  smaii. 

Let  us  see  how  much  the  big  adver- 
tisers spend. 

The  advertising  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing paint  manufacturers  of  the*  coun- 
try averages  3  1-3  per  cent   of  their 


ONE  MAN' fAN  FARM 
MORE  LAND  with  the 


MO  LINE 


UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

"It  Solves  the  Farm  Help  Problem 


^WO  million  men  will 
A  be  gone  from  the  farms 
because  of  the  war.  Yet 
production  of  food  must  be 
increased.  There  is  only  one 
way — equip  the  men  left  on 
the  farms  so  they  can  do 
more  work  than  ever  before. 

With  the  Moline-Universal— 
the  original  two-wheel  tractor- 
One  Man  can  farm  more  land 
than  was  ever  before  possible, 
because — 

One  Man  has  power  at  his 
command  equal  to  five  horses, 
capable  of  doing  the  work  of 
seven  horses  owing  to  its  greater 
speed  and  endurance. 

One  Man  operates  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  from  the  seat 
of  the  implement  to  which  it  is 
attached,  where  he  must  sit 
in  order  to  do  good  work. 

One  Man  can  start  in  the 
spring  and  go  from  one  operation 
to  another — plowing,  harrowing, 


planting,  cultivating,  mowing, 
harvesting  grain  or  corn,  spread- 
ing manure,  filling  the  silo, 
cutting  wood,  etc.,  doing  all 
farm  work  from  one  year's 
end  to  another,  independently 
of  horses  or  hired  help. 

Thousands  of  Moline-Universal 
Tractors  are  now  at  work  under 
every  conceivable  condition  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
in  Canada,  England,  France, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Rus- 
sia, Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Argentine,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Guate- 
mala, South  Africa,  Australia. 
Wherever  a  Moline-Universal 
Tractor  is  sold,  there  is  immedi- 
ately a  big  demand  for  more. 

Moline  sales  and  service 
branches  cover  the  country. 

The  Moline-Universal  will  solve 
your  help  and  power  problems. 
It  is  ready  for  you  now.  Write 
us  today  for  free  booklet  giving 
full  description  of  the  Moline- 
Universal  and  name  of  your 
nearest  Moline  dealer. 


Address  Department  33 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  Illinois 


total  sales.  In  other  words,  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  paint  they  sell  they 
spent  3  1-3  cp nts  in  advertising.  This 
is  about  equivalent  to  the  price  of  a 
postage  stamp  and  a  sheet  of  note 
paper  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
goods  sold.  Another  big  paint  and 
varnish  manufacturer  spends  3  1-3  to 
iV2  per  cent. 

Next  take  clothing.  Of  two  of  the 
biggest  clothing  manufacturers  in  the 
country  one  spends  1%  per  cent;  the 
other  2  per  cent.  An  equally  promi- 
nent shoe  manufacturer  spends  1% 
per  cent. 

"But  shoes  and  clothing  are  neces- 
sities," some  say.  "How  about  the 
luxuries?" 

All  right!  Take  one  of  the  most 
popular  luxuries  in  the  world — candy. 
One  of  the  best  known  candy  makers 
in  the  country  and  one  of  the  biggest 
advertisers  spends  5  per  cent. 

Then  take  the  big  automobile  and 
tire  manufacturers  with  their  full 
page  and  double  page  spreads.  Sure- 
ly now  the  percentage  figures  will  be- 
gin to  jump.    Will  they? 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  figures 
for  two  of  the  most  famous  automobile 
builders  in  the  country.  One  is  2  per 
cent;  the  other  3  per  cent.  Also  two 
of  the  leading  tire  manufacturers; 
one  spends  z  per  cent;  the  other  2 
per  cent.  And  all  four  rank  among 
the  biggest  advertisers  in  the  country. 

These  figures  are  authentic,  and 
when  you  consider  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  the  atuomobile  and  tire  busi- 
ness you  will  see  that  the  small  per- 
centages are  ample  to  provide  for  the 
wonderful  publicity. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  big  depart- 
ment stores — where  at  one  time  or  an- 
other every  buyer  buys.  They  fairly 
eat  up  the  newspapers  with  their  big 
spreads.  But  if  you  expect  to  find  big 
percentage  figures  here,  again  you  will 
be  agreeably  disappointed.  The  aver- 
age department  store's  advertising 
does  not  «ost  more  than  3  per  cent 
of  its  total  ousiness. 

The  fact  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  all  nationally  advertised  articles — 
articles  which  are  familiarly  known 
in  every  home  in  the  country,  which 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big:  questions: 
How  can  1  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
7Z>n\T  AO  JT  Combined  Sill 

solves  the  garden  tabor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
etcred  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
rs,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
sh  it  and  doaday's  hand- 
work in  60 
minrrtes.  30 
ccmbi  na- 
tions. S*JQ 

to  j3aoo. 

Write  for 
bc<ilet. 

Batemai:M'f'gCo.,Box  83  CtGrenloch,N.  J. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR  STOCK 
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USE  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 

The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  is  being  adopted 
by  stockmen  all  over  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  so  very  light  in  weight — 
made  of  aluminum.  It  is  non-corrosive 
and  non-poisonous.  There  is  liberal 
space  for  name  and  address  of  owner 
and  number  of  animal.  Attached  in* 
stantly  with  one  operation.  Offers 
perfect  identification.  We  own  the 
patent  and  are  sole  manufacturers. 

FOR  CATTLE.  SHEET  AND  HOGS 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 


g  Address   —  
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are  famous  for  their  quality  as  well 
as  their  immense  distribution,  belong 
in  the  5  per  cent  or  under  class. 

Because  advertising  is  the  most  ef- 
ficient method  of  marketing  ever  de- 
veloped by  business  enterprise,  its  ef- 
fect is  to  decrease  and  not  to  increase 
the  sum  total  of  selling  cost.  This  is 
a  simple  fact  about  advertising  that 
every  buyer  of  advertised  goods  ought 
to  know. — Orange  Judd  Farmer. 
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MORE   SUGAR   BEETS   FOR  UTAH 

(Continued  fram  page  11) 
is  vital.  Not  only  in  the  harvesting 
but  in  the  thinning  season  as  well, 
some  sort  of  organized  labor  may  be 
made  to  help.  Community  labor 
bureus  to  shiit  men  rapidly  from  one 
job  to  another  are  already  doing 
much  in  some  sections.  In  other 
places,  school  Doys  and  girls  are  re- 
leased during  times  of  greatest  labor 
demands.  Since  this  labor  must  be 
supervised,  if  responsible  leaders  do 
not  take  charge  of  the  gangs,  the 
farmer  himself  must,  especially  dur- 
ing thinning  in  which  operation  unin- 
terested or  unskilled  labor  works 
such  havoc. 

Summary 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  sugar 
among  our  allies  in  Europe.  This  de- 
mand can  be  met  only  from  America, 
where  the  production  ought  to  be  in- 
creased and  We  consumption  reduced. 
In  order  to  increase  consumption 
higher  acre  yields  should  be  grown 
and  more  acres  ought  to  be  planted. 
Increase  in  acreage,  however,  ought 
not  to  come  at  the  expense  of  other, 
vital  crops  nor  should  it  be  attempted 
on  soils  poorly  adapted  to  beet  pro- 
duction. Water-logged  lands,  gumbo 
soils,  and  very  coarse  sand  or  gravel 
are  all  unfavorable  to  sugar  beets. 
Where  it  is  not  possible  to  correct 
this  defect,  tnese  fields  ought  prob- 
ably to  be  planted  to  some  other 
crops  and  beets  sown  to  lands 
hitherto  given  to  these  other  crops. 
Old  pastures  and  sod  ,  lands 
may  be  utilized  for  potatoes  or  corn 
and  their  seedbeds  given  up  to  beets. 

Acre  yields  are  materially  decreased 
by  a  series  of  leaks.  The  worst  of 
these  are:  (1)  faulty  seed  beds,  (2) 
poor  germination  (3)  bad  thinning  (4) 
careless  cultivation,  (5)  unwise  irri- 
gation, (6)  poor  topping,  (7)  slow 
hauling,  and  (8)  a  lack  oftimely  labor. 
The  first  five  of  these  leaks  are  close- 
ly related  to  poor  seedbeds.  A 
thorough  preparation  of  the  seedbed 
and  a  proper  supervision  o,f  labor 
could  be  made  to  increase  acre  yields 
from  50  to  80  per  cent  by  saving 
nearly  half  the  stand  which  is  lost  in 
these  operations  under  our  "hurry-up" 
system.  The  last  three  operation 
leaks  are  not  so  closely  dependent  on 
good  seedbeds  as  on  a  scarcity  of 
labor.  Machine  toppers  should  do 
much  to  relieve  this  condition  by 
hastening  digging  and  topping. 
Organizations  to  transfer  labor  and 
to  handle  school  boys  and  girls  are 
also  capable  to  doing  much.  Careful 
supervision  of  unskilled  labor,  is  how- 
ever, highly  important. 

 o— — — — 

CARE  OF  SHEEP  AT 

LAMBING  TIME 

W.  H.  Tomhave. 
Lambing  time  is  approaching  on 
many  farms  ana  on  others  the  lambs 
have  arrived.  This  is  one  of  the  few 
times  when  the  flock  of  sheep  requires 
close  attention  and  it  is  usually  time 
well  spent.  This  year  iambs  will  be 
born  upon  a  great  many  farms  where 
sheep  are  being  kept  for  the  first  time. 
In  many  instances  the  men  in  charge 
have  had  no  experience  with  sheep  so 
that  a  few  suggestions  may  be  in 
order. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  essential  that 
the  ewes  have  plenty  of  good  clean 
feed  and  plenty  of  exercise.  Spoiled 
or  mouldy  feed  should  be  kept  away 
from  them.  Mouldy  corn,  com  stover, 
silage  or  any  kind  of  feed  is  likely 
to  cause  losses.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  exercise  ewes  this  winter  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  amount  of  snow  but 
there  is  usually  a  clean  yard  about  the 
place  where  the  Hock  can  be  turned' 
out  for  a  couple  of  hours  each  day. 

About  a  week  before  the  ewes  are 
expected  to  begin  lambing,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  trim  the  wool  away  from  near 
the  udder.  Care  must  be  taken,  how- 
ever, that  the  teats  are  not  cut  off  or 
the  udder  injured  in  any  way.  This 
work  is  done  bo  as  to  keep  the  small 
lambs  from  sucking  the  tag  ends  of 
fleece  and  getting  wcol  lodged  in  their 
digestive  system. 

When  lambing  time  approaches  the 
udder  falls  and  the  owes  will  "belly 
down"  considerable.   A  short  time  be- 


fore lambing  she  will  seek  a  secluded 
place  or  one  end  of  the  pen  if  she  is' 
in  with  a  flock.  If  it  is  possible  to  do 
so,  the  ewe  should  then  be  removed  to 
a  lambing  pen  where  she  will  not  be 
disturbed.  As  soon  as  the  lamb  is  born 
it  should  be  helped  to  the  teats  so  as 
to  get  some  warm  milk  into  its  sys- 
tem. In  case  of  real  cold  weather, 
the  lambs  should  be  protected  in  some 
way  at  least  until  it  is  dry  and  has 
had  a  good  supply  of  milk.  Once  a 
lamb  is  well  started  in  life  it  will  grow 
rapidly  if  given  enough  feed. 

The  ewes  should  have  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  good  legume  hay  and  some 
grain.  There  is  very  little  danger  of 
allowing  too  much  feed  for  a  ewe  at 
this  stage.  The  ration  should  be  made 
up  of  such  feeds  as  are  available,  but 
corn  should  not  form  too  large  a  per- 
centage of  tne  mixture.  As  soon  as 
the  lambs  begin  to  nibble  a  little  grain 
and  hay,  a  creep  should  be  provided 
so  that  they  can  be  fed  without  the 
ewes  bothering  them.  In  this  creep, 
should  be  fed  a  grain  mixture  of,  corn 
meal  five  parts  and  oil  meal  one  part 
to  have  good  results,  in  addition  to 
some  good  alfalfa  or  mixed  clover  hay. 
As  soon  as  the  lambs  become  accus- 
tomed teating,  a  small  amount  of  oats 
with  the  hulls  sifted  out  may  he  added. 
The  creep  in  which  the  lambs  are  fed 
should  be  so  constructed  that  the 
lambs  can  get  through  without  being 
compelled  to  stoop.  The  small  pen  or 
creep  is  made  by  nailing  upright  pieces 
of  slats  about  eight  inches  apart  to 
boards  or  studding  to  make  a  small 
open  pen.  The  lambs  will  gain  rapidly 
if  fed  in  addition  to  the  milk  which 
they  get  from  the  ewes. 

Young  lambs  require  exercise,  un- 
less they  are  developed  for  "hot 
house*'  lamb  trade.  There  is  practical- 
ly no  demand  for  this  class  of  lambs 
this  year  so  all  lambs  can  have  plenty 
of  exercise.  Sunlight  should  not  be 
denied  them  at  any  time. 

All  lambs  should  be  docked  when 
from  one  to  four  weeks  old.  All  dock- 
ed sheep  sell  higher  on  the  market 
than  sheep  that  have  not  been  docked. 
Docking  makes  the  flock  more  attrac- 
tive and  they  are  much  easier  to  keep 
clean.  The  operation  is  simple  and 
requires  but  very  little  time.  The 
docking  may  be  done  by  means  of  a 
hot  pincher.  If  the  pinchers  are  used 
a  shingle  with  a  hole  in  it  should  be 
secured  and  the  tail  pulled  through  so 
that  the  hot  pinchers  will  not  sear  the 
body.  The  tail  saoutd  be  removed 
about  one  inch  from  the  body.  If  the 
hot  pinchers  can  not  be  used  a  pair 
of  pruning  shears,  a  block  and  chisel 
or  a  common  knife  may  be  used.  The 
instruments  should  be  sharp.  There 
may  be  some  loss  when  the  hot  shears 
are  not  used  but  usually  notxenough 
to  a  cause  a  loss. 

All  male  lambs  that  are  to  be  mar- 
keted should  be  castrated  when  a 
couple  of  weeks  old.  The  docking  and 
castrating  should  not  be  done  at  the 
same  time  as  it  is  too  bard  on  the 
lambs,  these  operations  should  be  per- 
formed about  ten  days  apart.  The 
knife  used  for  castrating  should  be 
sharp  and  kept  clean  by  disinfecting. 
After  the  lambs  have  been  castrated 
they  should  be  kept  in  clean  pens  with 
clean  bedding  to  avoid  infection. 

These  few  suggestions  may  seem 
simple  but  all  are  essential  to  getting 
the  most  from  the  flock  of  ewes. 

Pennsylvania. 

 o  

CONTROL  OF  PIG  WEEDS 

Victor,  Idaho. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentlemen: — Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  to  control  pig  weeds? 

E.  N.  Karsley. 
Answered  by  Dr.  Geo.  Stewart,  Assist- 
ant Agronomist. 

Control  of  Pig  weeds:  Pig  weeds 
can  be  controlled  by  handling  a  seed 
bed  properly.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
is  to  cultivate  the  land  as  early  as 
possible  in  ine  spriLg  with  a  harrow 
or  disk.  This  causes  the  seed  near 
the  surface  to  germinate.  As  soon 
as  they  begin  to  come  up,  the  land 
should  be  re-disked  and  harrowed 
while  the  weeds  are  yet?  very  small. 
This  operation  should  be  repeated  as 
many  times  as  possible  before  plant- 
ing season  arrives.  If  grain  is  to  toe 
planted  in  the  land,  in  May  or  early 


ERCULES 


ENGINES 


With  Webster  Magneto 


You  can  save  100% 

Save  the  difference  in  cost  of  Gasoline  and 
Kerosene,  it  will  pay  for  your  Engine. 
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50  pints 

1.77% 
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.93% 

187.50 

7 

70  pints 

2.26% 

1.31% 
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262.50 
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1.6834 
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337.50 

12 

120  pints 

4.50 

2.25 

•  22% 

2.25 

450.00 

— BUY  A — 

Hercules  Kerosene  Engine 

and  start  saving  now. 
IRRIGATING  PUMPS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Call  at  our  nearest  branch. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH   IDAHO   WYOMING  NEVADA 

[      CUTS  [ 


COST 


Bumper-Crop  Seeds 

"Why  risk  seeds  of  doubtful  production  when  you 
can  produce  P.-W.'s  TESTED  ACCLIMATED 
SEEDS  at  the  same  price. 

Thousands  of  dollars  we  spend  annually  at  our 
Centerville  trial  grounds  to  select  only  the  best. 
It  pays  us  and  our  customers,  too. 

GET  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE 

The  most  instructive  book  on  gardening  ever  pub- 
lished for  free  distribution  in  the  mountain  states. 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

251  State  Street.  522  South  Third  West. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


June,  the  seed  bed  should  be  thorough- 
ly cleaned  at  that  time  by  a  thorough 
disking  or  a  shallow  plowing,  and  the 
seed  planted  on  this.  Hereafter,  let 
the  worst  weeds  be  kept  out  of  the 
srain  the  stubble  disked,  and  the  land 
fall-plowed.  Next  spring  repeat  the 
above  operation.  In  two  years  pig 
weeds  should  be  pretty  thoroughly 
under  control. 

 o  

VALUE  OF  CEMENT  FLOORS 

By  increasing  the  value  of  the  man- 
ure produced,  cement  floors  in  live- 
stock feeding  will  return  their  cost  in 
about  one  year.  Tight  stable  floors 
save  soluble  plant  food  from  seeping 
away  as  It  does  with  earth  floors. 

Manure  was  Increased  in  value  by 
$4.48  annually  for  every  thousand 
pounds  live  weight  of  steers  over  that 
recovered  from  animals  standing  on 


earth  floors  in  tests  conducted  at  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station.  In  the  ex- 
periments 58  steers  were  ted.  The  cost 
of  concreting  was  about  $4.50  a  steer. 
Two  six-month  feeding  periods  would 
therefore  pay  for  the  expense  o,f  con- 
crete floors. 

Much  of  the  fertility  value  of  man- 
ure is  in  the  liquid  part,  which  Is 
easily  carrried  away  through  earth 
floors.  Concrete  prevents  this  seepage, 
making  each  ton  of  -manure  worth 
more. 

 o  

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOCK? 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try.  If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 

them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Addres 

the  Lehl  Office. 
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FOR  SALE 

Three  new  14-incli  power  lift  John 
Deere  engine  gang  plows.  Can  save 
rou  from  »o0  to  $75  on  present  price's 
>f  these  kinds  of  plows. 

JESSE  HARRIS 
.ay  ton  Utah 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  RlchaTd 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
«ady  for  service.  These  boars  are  the 
»lg  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
r  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
D  please.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
flrolnla  Idaho 


BABY  CHICKS 

Booking  orders  for  our  Quality  S.  C. 
IVhite  Leghorn  chicks.  Order  quick- 
f.    Supply  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

MOUND  VIEW  FARM 
Irigham,  Utah,  R,  2        Phone  92-R-1 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Greatest  layers  year  In  and  year  out. 
Ihipments  arrive  safe — small  expressage. 
tingle  Comb  White  Leghorns  guarau- 
eed.  Chicks  shipped  everywhere  west 
f  the  Rocky  Mountains — always  at  low- 
st  prices.  Full  Information  on  request. 
Setatlished  25  years. 

J.  A.  DOSS 
37  Howard  Street        Petaluma,  Cal. 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Pise  economy  la  quality  not  price,  we 
all  cheap  when  quality  is  the  main  con- 
Ideratlon. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
I  prepared   to  handle  ordera  large  or 
mall,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices, 
pmand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
arly. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Vallsvllle,  Utah 


L0  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Pereheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
[Till  weight  at  maturity  1700 
Id  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
lams  are  mares  imported 
Tom  France  and  all  got  by 
he  great  stallion  Casino 
let.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
'oom  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Ireeders   of   Pereheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  ul Met  Sheep. 
W.  8.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Jollinston  Utah 


fcJMBER,  lath,  millwork.  Get  our  dir- 
|t-to-consumer  prices  before  building, 
lalalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
amber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
hange,  Seattle,  Wash. 

HARQUIS  SEED  WHEAT 

Dne  hundred  bushels  of  good 
Marquis  Seed  Wheat 
For  Sale. 
B.  C.  LOTT,  Lehi,  Utah. 


Mexican  Pinto 


Seed  Beans 


WRITE  FOR  PRICE8 


The  Kirkham  Co. 

LEHI  UTAH 


S.  O.  S. 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

bodies,  with  a  song  of  victory  upon 
their  lips,  and  their  shell  torn  ban- 
ners waving  as  ever  a  message  of 
victory  and  freedom,  to  all  the  world. 

Shall  we  grow  more  sugar  beets 
this  year?  And,  if  we  do,  how  shall 
we  proceed  to  grow  them  with  less 
help  and  more  economically  than  in 
the  past?  The  present  season  is  ex- 
ceptionally promising  for  a  good  crop 
of  beets,  as  I  notice  about  90  per  cent 
of  our  farmers  have  got  their  land  fall 
plowed,  which  is  almost  equal  to  put- 
ting a  coat  of  manure  on  the  land. 
And,  by  having  the  land  fall  plowed, 
we  can  work  it  down  to  a  seed  bed 
earlier  in  the  tpring,  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  if  weather  conditions  are 
favorable,  the  seed  can  be  planted 
early,  and  be  up  and  growing  before 
hot  weather  sets  in.  The  farmers  be- 
ing generally  ahead  with  their  work, 
they  can  get  into  the  beet  patches 
earlier  for  thinning,  and  so  get  along 
with  less  thinners,  and  do  a  better 
job  also.  Beets  thinned  early  can  be 
thinned  at  a  cost  of  one  third  less  than 
beets  thinned  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
due  to  the  ground  working  easier  and 
having  less  weeds  to  clean  out  of  the 
rows.  As  soon  as  the  thinning  is  com- 
pleted, CULTIVATE,  then  CUL- 
TIVATE, and  CULTIVATE  some  more, 
early  and  often.  Your  horse  can  kill 
more  weeds  in  one  hour  than  you  can 
kill  in  a  week  with  a  hoe,  and  your 
beets  will  grow  50.  per  cent  faster  by 
having  early  cultivation. 

The  farmer  should  silo  his  beet  tops 
for  feeding  purposes,  and  scrape  out 
a  pit  in  close  proximity  to  his  cow 
barn;  one  that  is  large  enough  to  hold 
all  his  beet  tops.  I  will  not  explain 
the  methods  of  siloing  them  as  this 
has  been  done  before.  It  is  estimated 
that  an  average  crop  of  beets  will 
make  about  6  isix)  tons  of  tops  per 
acre,  and  that  after  being  siloed  will 
be  worth  $7.00  per  ton,  or  $42.00  per 
acre. 

As  to  harvesting  the  tops,  if  the 
farmer  has  a  beet  topping  machine, 
when  he  is  ordered  to  dig  beets  (usual- 
ly about  October  1st),  he  can  top  his 
beets  at  the  rate  of  about  2V2  acres 
per  day  with  the  machine,  then  take 
a  hay  rake,  (side  delivery  being  best) 
and  rake  four  rows  of  tops  into  a 
wind-row  with  one  course  of  the  rake, 
then  turn  back  and  rake  another  four 
rows  into  the  same  wind-row.  The 
tops  will  then  be  in  good  condition 
for  hauling  to  the  silo;  when  the  beet 
tops  are  taken  care  of,  he  can  then 
dig  and  deliver  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  topping  machine  which  I  here- 
tofore mentioned,  and  which  I  saw 
working  at  Lehi  was  invented  by  John 
Devy  &  Sons  of  that  place,  and  was 
doing  excellent  work.  The  crowns  of 
some  of  the  beets  were  six  inches 
above  the  ground,  and  others  were 
below  the  surface,  in  the  patch  where 
the  machine  was  working,  but  with 
almost  human  like  instinct  the  ma- 
chine would  raise  up  a#d  slice  the 
crown  from  the  high  beets  then  drop 
down  and  take  the  crowns  off  the 
beet  under  the  surface,  with  a  vari- 
ation of  not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  the  thickness  of  the  slic- 
es, this  heing  quite  a  saving  to  the 
grower,  the  work  being  done  more  uni- 
formly and  accurately  than  when  done 
by  the  hand,  by  the  hit  and  miss  sys- 
tem with  a  topping  knife.  Another 
machine,  a  beet  digger  which  was  in- 
vented by  the  same  parties  was  de- 
monstrated at  the  Lame  ,time.  This 
machine  pulled  the  beets  and  laid 
them  on  the  ground  ready  for  loading 
into  the  wagon  for  delivery;  with  an 
average  sized  team  ot  horses  a  man 
can  dig  2y2  or  3  acres  of  beets  per 
day.  If  a  farmer  owned  both  the  top- 
per and  digger,  he  could  if  necessary 
(help  being  scarce)  harvest  quite  a 
tonnage  of  beets  alone,  by  topping  his 
beets  as  before  mentioned.  He  could 
dig  beets  for  an  hour  or  so  then  he 
could  haul  the  beets  and  so  on  until 
his  beets  were  harvested,  thus  reliev- 
ing himself  of  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
of  looking  for    help    when  needed 


WE  MUST  PLANT- 
PLANT  AND  PRODUCE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
acre    is    equaled    or    bettered  this 
year. 

A  little  extra  time  spent  on  the 
seed  bed,  to  see  that  it  is  worked 
down  just  right,  harrowing  or  rolling 
it  an  extra  time  if  needed  is  time  well 
spent  although  we  are  busy.  Start 
with  a  good  seed  bed  and  you  are  as- 
sured a  better  tonnage  at  harvest 
time.  Increased  production  means 
just  as  much  to  produce  more  per 
acr6  as  to  plant  more  acres. 

From  my  point  of  view  any  farmer 
who  does  not  produce  a  maximum 
on  his  farm  this  year,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  avoiding  a  responsi- 
bility a  duty.  Labor  troubles  are  go- 
ing to  adjust  themselves  and  in  Utah 
will  be  well  taken  care  off.  So  in 
conclusion  I  want  to  suggest  we 
plant,  plant  and  produce  and  let  we 
of  Utah  show  to  the  world  we  are  not 
slackers  but  producers. 


Alfalfa  Seed 
Sweet  Clover  Seed 

/  — 0 — 

FOR  SALE 


Wholesale  Prices 


Write  for  prices  and  state 
quantity  desired. 

Tyng  Warehouse 
&  Storage  Co* 

Box  776    Salt  Lake,  Utah 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

C.  F.  DIXON  &  SONS 

Payson,  Utah. 

HAVE  11  HEAD 
6  to  16  months  old 
FOR  SALE 

Special    prices    to  take 
thein  all. 


most,  and  the  disappointment  of  get- 
ting help  after  it  is  promised. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
saving,  by  using  the  topper  and  dig- 
ger, over  the  old  system  of  harvesting 
beets,  but  I  am  convinced  after  see- 
ing the  machines  work  that  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  at  least  $8.00  to 
$10.00  per  acre  in  harvesting  alone, 
beside  the  saving  in  tonnage  on  ac- 
count of  better  topping  and  the  ease 
with  which  tne  tops  can  be  taken 
care  of  and  siloed. 

So,  with  the  labor  problem  solved 
let  us  answer  the  S.  O.  S.  of  our 
Uncle  Sam,  

For  we'll  buckle  on  the  harness 

And  we'll  plow,  and  sow,  and  reap, 
And  we'll  help  to  feed  the  starving 
ones 

Across  the  briney  deep. 
And  we're  going  to  show  the  Kaiser 

In  our  own  peculiar  way, 
That  to  conquer  all  creation 

Is  a  job  that  will  not  pay. 
So  let's  help  our  Uncle  Samuel 

In  the  best  way  that  we  can 
And  we'll  bear  victorious  bannerB 

In  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


ORDER  8PRING  PIQ3  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  spring  pigs  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sows  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  "Defender"  and 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  on* 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  6  month* 
old  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Price*  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR   R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCH'^NGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRU NEAU-H I LL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pampniet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  ali  your  crops 
from  26  to  40  percent,  grow  from  zuw 
to  600  bushels  ot  potatoes,  800  to  600 
bushela  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Legnorns, 
$12.00  per  100. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 


BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  dellevries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  6th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 
Good  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

The  U.  S.  Crcim  Separator  like  John 
Brown's  soul,  goes  marching  on.  Tf 
you  want  to  know  about  the  new 
United  States  cr  need  repairs  for  the 
old  one,  write 

H.   E.  WALKER,  Sales  Manager 
Box  194  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SOY  BEANS 

FOR 

SEED 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND 
MILLING  CO. 

Kearns  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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THE  FARM  SHOP 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

Did  you  ever  look  around  to  see  how 
many  farmers  near  you  have  a  real 
good  set  of  blacksmith  tools— not  an 
expensive  set,  hut  just  a  real  simple, 
practical  set  that  most  any  farmer 
and  his  son^can  handle? 

Recently  when  I  was  away  from 
home  I  chanced  to  spend  a  part  of  a 
day  and  night  with  a  real  progressive 
farmer,  and  he  related  the  following 
experience  from  his  shop: 

"I  had  always  been  rather  skeptical 
as  to  the  real  practical  utility  of  a 
blacksmith  shop  on  the  farm,  but  now 
that  we  have  installed  one  in  the  tool 
house  its  real  value  has  been  empha- 
sized many  times. 

"Not  that  I  mean  to  say  tnat  such 
an  outfit  saves  a  great  deal  of  money 
in  actual  blacksmithing  expenses,  but 
it  does  save  time  when  time  is  most 
valuable. 

"Again  and  again  important  parts  of 
machinery  are  repaired  during  the 
noon  hours  or  immediately  after  an 
accident,  when,  but  for  an  outfit,  a 
trip  of  five  miles  and  often  a  delay 
of  a  day  in  the  work  undertaken  would 
have  been  necessary. 

"Then,  too,  wrhen  a  little  list  of  nec- 
essary repairs  is  kept  in  a  notebook, 
rainy  days  may  be  very  profitably 
utilized,  and  the  idle  months  are  just 
the  ideal  times  when  everything  about 
the  farm  can  be  looked  after  and  kept 
in  order.  We  are  also  able  to  shoe 
our  own  horses  now,  and  appreciate 
this  fact  very  much,  as  men  who  can 
put  on  shoes  right  are  very  scarce. 

"Our  outfit  is  very  simple  and  only 
cost  about  $40,  but  would  probably 
cost  $50  or  $60  now.  However,  where 
not  much  woTk  is  to  be  done,  even 
cheaper  articles  will  give  very  good 
service;  but  I  prefer  the  best  of 
tools. 

"The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in 
the  furnishing  of  the  snop  is  the  forge. 
Here  is  where  many,  many  farmers 
make  a  mistake.  They  buy  one  that  is 
altogether  too  small.  First  we  took 
one  of  the  medium  size,  and  it  suited 
us  very  well  until  we  began  to  sharpen 
plowshares;  then  we  could  have  used 
one  much  larger.  Little  bench  forges 
are  entirely  too  small;  they  should 
have  a  fire  pan  about  18x24  inches  at 
the  minimum. 

"A  good  anvil  will  weigh  about  100 
pounds,  and  it  should  not  be  much 
lighter.  Not  necessary  for  it  to  be 
larger  however.  A  cast-iron  anvil 
that  will  not  stand  hard  pounding 
should  be  avoided.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  vice;  one  with  steel  jaws  and 
wroughtiron  body  that  will  stand 
very  heavy  pounding  should  be 
bought.    This  will  cost  from  $5  to  $10. 

"The  rest  of  the  more  expensive 
tools  will  be  an  upright  drill  for  bor- 
ing holes  in  iron.  This  is  a  very  con- 
venient tool  and  used  oftener,  per- 
haps, than  ordinarily  supposed.  It 
costs  from  about  $5  up,  and  is  easily 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the  shop.  In 
addition  to  the  press  a  set  of  dies,  for 
cutting  threads  on  bolts,  is  a  neces- 
sity. Five  to  $10  will  buy  a  good  farm- 
er's outfit. 

"Other  tools,  such  as  machinist's 
hammer,  a  blacksmith's  hand  hammer, 
and,  for  sharpening  plows,  a  round 
faced  hammer  should  be  provided. 

"A  pair  each  of  plain  and  bolt  tongs 
will  complete  the  main  equipment, 
and  other  tools,  such  as  chisels  and 
wrenches,  may  be  gathered  as  needed. 

"The  careful  farmer  will  soon  be 
able  to  make  many  hand  t<  ols  himself. 

"Coal  free  from  suiphur  and  earthy 
materials,  one  that  does  not  furnish 
clinkers,  must  bo  used.  Welding 
compound  and  the  soldering  outfit  are 
also  handy." 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  go  into  the  shop  of  such  a  farmer 
and  nee  his  boys  learning  to  be  handy 
with  tools.  Many  thus  become  ex- 
perts. Indeed,  this  man  spoken  of 
above  has  a  son  now  drawing  a  good 
check  every  month  and  is  not  yet  21 
years  old.  He  got  his  early  training 
thf.-re  on  the  farm  under  his  careful 
father,  and  you  mark  it  down  that  he 
is  making  good.  What  about  your 
nhop  and  your  boys?  A  farm  shop 
with  the  necessary  toolH  might  In- 
to int.  them  and  Have  you  money  in 
repairs. 


i 

Proved  Worthy  Beyond  Question 


rT1HJE  sound  and  prac- 
J-  tical  construction  of 
the  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
chassis  matches  low  cost 
of  operation  with  low  cost 
of  inaintena?ice. 


Touring  Car  . 
Koudster  .  . 
Roadster  Coupe 
Sedan    .    .  . 


/j.050 
1050 
1210 
1250 


Sedan  {Unit  Body)  1550 
Coupe  (Cnil  h'ody)  15£>0 
F.  O.  B.  I'ontiac,  Mich. 


THREE  distinct  tendencies 
in  modern  motor  car  con- 
struction were  visible  in  the 
new  models  displayed  at  the  re- 
cent metropolitan  automobile 
shows. 

Briefly,  these  three  tendencies 
were  concerned  with  more  effi- 
cient power,  lighter1  car  weight, 
and  greater  economy  of  opera- 
tion. 

Every  one  of  these  qualities 
has  been  a  pronounced  charac- 
teristic of  Oakland  Sensible  Six 
models  during  the  past  three 

years. 

The  high-speed  overhead-valve 
engine  of  the  Oakland  Sensible 
Six  delivers  44  horsepower  at 
2600  r.p.m.,  or  one  full  horse- 
power to  every  48  pounds  of 
car  weight. 


The  high  carburetion  efheiene 
of  the  engine  gives  from  eight- 
een to  twenty -five  miles  to  the 
gallon  of  gasoline.  The  32x4 
tires,  extra  large  for  the  light 
weight  of  this  car,  are  giving 
8,000  to  12,000  miles  per  tire. 

The  finely  made  chassis  is  a 
model  of  simplicity  and  strength, 
and  the  sightly  body  is  swung 
on  long  springs  over  a  gener- 
ous wheelbase,  insuring  full 
comfort. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to 
make  the  car  handsome  in  pro- 
portion and  finish;  it  is  unusu- 
ally roomy  and  accessible,  and 
upholstered  throughout  in  gen- 
uine leather. 

OAKLAND   MOTOR   CAR  CO. 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN 


OAKLAND  SENSIBLE  SIX 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
VOLUME  XIV;  No.  36  LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  APRIL  6,  1917 


The  Test  of  Patriotism — A  Man's  Sacrifice 

YOUR  FRIENDS  ARE  WITH  MY  FRIENDS  IN  FRANCE— ARE  WE  PROTECTING  THEM  WITH  AIRPLANES, 

BIG  GUNS  AND  PLENTY  OF  FOOD  AND  AMUNITION. 

D.  D.  McKAY,  President  State  Farm  Bureau. 


After  working  fifteen  years  for  wages  a  young  friend  of 
mine  bought  a  farm  intending,  as  soon  as  he  got  on  his  feet, 
to  get  married.  This  farm  meant  to  him  the  beginning  of  a 
real  life,  the  realization  of  his  hopes  and  labors  for  many 
years  He  worked  it  one  year  and  then  was  drafted  into  the 
army  and  sent  to  France.  The  farm  was  sold  and  if  he  comes 
back  he  must  begin  over  again  with  fewer  chances  of  succeed- 
ing than  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

You  can  understand  something  of  this  man's  sacrifice; 
the  test  his  patriotism  was  put  to.  Fifteen  years  of  prayers 
and  hopes  and  labors,  the  certainty  of  success  and  independ- 
ance  sacrificed  over  night  and  with  them,  possibly,  life  itself. 
And  for  what?  For  his  friends.  That  they  might  enjoy 
family  relations,  property  rights,  opportunity,  independance 
--the  sum  total  of  life — and,  in  the  future,  freedom  from  such 
sacrifice  as  he  is  making.  But  who  are  his  friends?  Those 
who  help  him. 

This  man  was  a  farmer  and  as  I  travel  around  I  look,  un- 
conciously,  to  see  who  are  his  friends  among  men  of  his  own 
calling.  Are  they  preforming  their  task  with  the  same 
earnestness  and  devotion  as  he  is  preforming  his.  Often  I  find 
them  and  rejoice  in  them  but  sometimes  I  am  disappointed. 

In  January  I  met  one  of  these  disappointments.  He 
had  a  good  farm  and  his  soil  and  location  made  his  place  ideal 
for  growing  certain  food  crops  that  are  much  needed.  I  ask- 
ed him  if  he  was  going  to  grow  these  crops  and  he  said  "No." 
I  suggested  that  these  crops  were  necessary  to  the  country's 
welfare,  that  he  could  grow  them  to  better  advantage  than 
some  one  less  favorably  situated  and  that  he  would  be  helping 
to  win  the  war.  He  held  my  argument  in  utter  contempt. 
"Too  much  trouble  and  not  enough  money  for  me"  he  said. 
Not  one  thought  of  democracy  imperilled  had  entered  his  head. 
The  empending  jepordy  to  the  future  of  the  human  race  meant 
nothing  to  him.  Not  one  jot  of  gratitude  to  the  boys  who 
were  yielding  up  their  lives  that  he  might  live  found  lodge- 
ment in  his  soul.  He  did  see,  though,  with  greedy  eyes  an 
opportunity  for  personal  gain.  Such  as  he  are  friends  of  my 
friend's  enemy. 

One  day  on  the  same  trip  I  chanced  in  a  country  store. 
There  was  a  farmer  there  toasting  his  shins.  I  got  into  con- 
versation with  him  about  the  war  and  the  scarcity  of  food  in 
Europe.  I  learned  that  he  had  a  fairly  good  farm  of  about 
sixty  acres' but  that  he  had  not  fed  many  of  Europe's  starving 
last  year  because  his  crop  had  been  a  partial  failure.  He  had 
put  it  in  fairly  good  shape  and  then  went  away  on  a  trip. 
When  he  came  back  "the  blamed  stuff  had  got  itself  dried 
out.".  I  asked  him  if  he  had  plowed  any  last  fall  and  he  said 
no.     It  was  late  whenhe  got  his  crop  in  and  he  expected  it  to 


freeze  up  every  day  so  had  not  started.  What  would  he  plant 
this  year?  "Oh  I  dunno."  He  had  no  more  purpose  or  direc- 
tion in  life  than  the  spring  breeze.  The  sacrifices  others  were 
making  for  the  human  race  had  not  shamed  into  action.  With 
the  most  titanic  struggle  the  world  ever  saw  going  on  about 
him,  with  opportunity  and  strength  to  play  a  man's  part  in  the 
struggle,  yet  with  the  ambition  of  a  straw-fed  horse  he  idled 
away  his  day  and  opportunity,  while  my  friend  was  planing, 
working,  studying  to  make  himself  perfectly  fit  for  his  part. 
This  farmer  is  a  friend  of  the  enemy  and  of  mankind. 

In  February  my  friend  wrote  me  from  the  port  of  em- 
barkation saying  that  he  was  about  to  leave  for  France. 
Among  other  things  he  said  the  troops  were  with  out  sugar  be- 
icause  of  the  scarcity  that  existed  then  in  the  east.  With  out 
complaining  he  indicated  that  he  missed  it  very  much.  With 
a  new  and  powerful  force  the  governments  warning  that  there 
was  a  grave  possibility  of  a  sugar  shortage  this  year  came 
home  to  me.  This  was  the  beginning.  If  he  missed  it  now 
how  much  more  would  he  miss  it  when  he  got  into  action. 
And  if  he  had  a  small  supply  and  his  French  comrades  had 
none  I  know  him  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would  give 
away. 

Would  his  fellow  farmers  come  to  the  rescue?  In  the 
fight  he  had  yielded  up  for  the  race  a  universal  and  hearty 
response  would  be  little  enough  indeed.  But  if  there  were 
any  who,  because  of  hate  or  greed,  failed  they  were  Huns  in 
all  but  name. 

Just  last  week  I  got  a  letter  from  my  friend  from  France. 
He  tried  to  give  me  some  idea  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
supplies  that  were  necessary  to  properly  equip  an  army  and 
how  airplanes,  big  guns  and  amunition  saved  the  lives  of  the 
boys  in  the  trenches.  As  he  is  probably  this  minute  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  doing  his  best  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
Hun's  advance  I  am  wondering  if  he  is  protected  by  big  guns 
and  shells  in  abundance.  If  he  is  the  credit  does  not  belong 
to  some  farmers  I  know.  One  of  his  own  neighbors  refused 
to  make  a  loan  of  even  fifty  dollars  to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  these  supplies.  Loan  it,  mind  you.  Not 
give  it.  Some  mens  gold  must  be  mighty  precious  when  it 
tips  the  scales  against  another  mans  life.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  neighbor  intended  to  help  the  ""Germans  kill  my  friend. 

Farmers,  your  friends  are  with  my  friends  in  France  of- 
offering  their  lives  in  defense  of  your  homes.  They  are  doing 
not  their  bit  but  their  best,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 
If  you  and  I  think  of  money  only  in  our  planting,  of  ease  in 
our  harvesting  or  of  self  in  our  spending  it  won't  need  a  Hun 
to  finish  our  friends.  We  shall  have  done  that  ourselves.  "It 
were  better  that  a  mill  stone  was  tied  about  our  neck  ~and  we 
were  cast  in  the  deep"  than  that  this  should  happen. 


ONLY  AMERICA  CAN  HELP 


"On  your  side  are  boundless  supplies  of  men,  food 
and  material;  on  this  side  a  boundless  demand  for  their 
help. 

' '  Our  men  are  war- weary  and  their  nerves  have  been 
strained  by  more  than  three  years  of  hard,  relentless  toil. 


"Our  position  is  critical,  particularly  until  the  next 
harvest,  but  the  United  States  can  save  us. 

"You  Americans  have  the  men,  the  skill  and  the 
material  to  save  the  allied  cause." 

SIR  JOSEPH  MACLAY,  British  Shipping  Controller. 
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Government  Wants 


Alva  Nelson. 


More  Sugar  r 


Again  the  government  officials  have 
emphasized  the  urgent  need  of  more 
sugar.  They  were  in  close  touch  with 
the  amount  of  acreage  signed  up  and 
knew  that  something  must  be  done. 
Representatives  of  all  the  sugar  com- 
panies were  called  to  Washington  and 
they  were  asked  if  they  would  pay  the 
farmers  $10.00  a  ton  in  order  to  get 
increased  production.  The  manu- 
facturers accepted  the  request  of  the 
government  and  are  now  offering  ten 
dollars  a  ton  for  beets'. 

This  price  should  greatly  increase 
the  sugar  beet  acreage  for  there  is 
money  in  growing  beets  at  this  price. 
The  most  important  thing  however  at 
tnis  time  is  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
men  want  the  farmers  who  live  near 
enough  to  a  sugar  factory  to  grow 
beets. 

The  need  of  sugar  has  been  told  us 
by  the  Federal  Food  Administration 
several  times  and  as  one  man  express- 
ed it  to  me,  "actions  speak  lowder 
than  words,"  they  have  shown  by  the 
increased  price  to  farmers  that  the 
need  of  more  sugar  is  very  urgent. 

Utah  has  always  met  every  call  of 
the  government  and  I  am  sure  the 
farmers  of  the  state,  when  they  realize 
the  need  of  more  sugar,  will  increase 
their  acreage  to  meet  the  government 
requirements. 

Last  year  there  was  more  or  less 
trouble  about  labor,  particularly  at 
beet  thinning  time.  This  year  this 
problem  seems  to  be  solved  as  govern- 
ment and  state  officials  are  organiz- 
ing the  labor  so  that  every  call  for 
help  will  be  answered. 

Another  thing  that  will  help  the 
labor  situation  is  the  establishment 
of  uniform  prices  for  beet  labor.  If 
each  County  Farm  Bureau  agrees  on 
these  prices  it  will  help  to  stabilize 
the  price  of  labor. 

The  prices  thus  far  agreed  upon  are 
quite  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
prices  paid  last  year,  this  will  en- 
courage laborers  to  do  better  work  for 
they  will  be  nble  to  earn  more  money. 
Beet  growers  can  afford  to  pay  the  in- 
crease prices  because  of  the  higher 
price  they  are  going  to  get  for  sugar 
beets. 

The  prices  are  for,  beet  thinning 
$8.00  per  acre,  $3.00  per  acre  for  the 
1st  hoeing,  $2.00  per  acre  for  the 
second  and  if  a  third  is  necesasry 
$1.00  per  acre.  For  topping  and  load- 
ing on  the  wagon  $13.00  per  acre  for 
a  12  ton  crop  with  $1.00  extra  for 
each  additional  ton  above  12  tons  per 
acre  and  75  cents  less  for  each  ton  be- 
low 12  tons  per  acre,  with  a  $10.00  per 
acre  as  a  minimum  for  topping  and 
loading.  Another  way  of  putting  it  is 
75  cents  per  ton  for  topping  and  25 
cents  a  ton  for  loading  them. 

This  year  the  hand  labor,  as  it  is 
called  should  cost  about  $26.00  or 
$27.00  per  acre  for  a  12  ton  crop. 

There  is  another  help  that  should 
reduce  the  cost  of  harvesting  and  that 
is  the  beet  topper  and  beet  lifter. 
These  machines  are  promised  to  be 
ready  for  use  this  fall  and  this  will 
help  both  in  the  number  of  hands 
needed  for  topping  and  pulling  and  in 

FIRST  bank  to  be 
founded  between 
the  Missouri  River 
and    the  Pacific 

Coast. 

FIRST  state  bank  in 
Utah  to  be  admit-  E 
ted  to  the  Federal  II 
Reserve  System. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Founded  1869. 
Joined  Federal  Reserve  8ystem  1918. 

•ALT  LAKE  CITY 


reducing  the  cost  of  this  operation  in 
beet  growing. 

The  boys  and  girls  about  16  to  18 
thousand  of  them  are  being  organized 
and  with  this  help  available  the  prob- 
lem of  labor  with  the  sugar  beets  does 
not  look  near  so  bad  an  it  did  a  year 
ago.  For  this  reason  we  ought  to  in- 
cease  our  acreage. 

To  me  one  of  me  most  important 
things  that  has  come  to  the  beet  grow- 
er is  the  siloing  of  beet  t(  ps.  The  ex- 
perience of  growers  this  winter  have 
proven  that  it  is  practical  to  save  the 
beet  tops  and  use  them  for  feed  and 
in  this  way  increase  the  profits  from 
an  acre  of  beets  $25.00  to  $50.00. 

With  alfalfa  and  beet  top  silage  the 
feeding  of  livestock  on  the  farm  is 
going  to  still  increase  our  profits. 
Some  farmers  seemed  a  little  en- 
thuiastic  over  beet  tops  last  year  but 
each  one  who  siloed  tops  last  year  is 
so  well  pleased  that  this  year  they 
will  silo  more.  This  profit  of  about 
$40.00  we  have  been  missing  but 
every  one  from  now  on  should  silo 
tops  and  feed  livestock  and  make 
more  money. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  sugar 
beet  acreage  just  at  tiie  present  time 
and  that  is  the  patriotic  appeal  of  the 
government  and  they  are  not  asking  us 
to  do  it  either  without  a  profit.  But 
they  do  seem  to  want  the  farmers 
who  live  near  enougn  to  a  beet  fac- 
tory to  grow  all  the  sugar  beets  pos- 
sible. Not  every  farmer  can  grow 
sugar  beets  in  this  way  beet 
growers  are  given  an  op- 
portunity of  serving  their  country, 
helping  to  win  this  war. 

Sugar  is  a  necessity  and  the  pro- 
duction must  come  from  the  states 
where  factories  are  located.  When  we 
hear  the  urgent  need  of  sugar  and  a 
price  of  ten  dollars  is  offered  for 
beets  to  make  it  profitable  for  every 
grower  in  poducing  them,  surely  the 
beet  growers  will  an,  wer  the  call  with 
an  incerased  acreage  this  year. 

 o  r 

DREAM  OF  THE  IDLE  ACRE 

This  is  the  day  of  the  idle  acre. 
For  generations,  great  tracts  of  land 
have  lain  uncultivated  in  this  country. 
Some  of  it  is  so  rock-bound  that  it 
never  can  be  utilized.  Still  more  of 
it  we  have  not  thought  worth  while 
to  bring  under  the  plow,  because  we 
had  land  which  was  already  in  con- 
dition to  produce  the  needed  crops. 
So  these  idle  acres  have  been  per- 
mitted to  grow  up  to  brush  or  lie 
heavily  weighted  down  with  rocks 
and  stumps. 

The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
these  pieces  of  land  must  be  cleared 
up  and  made  to  produce  their  share 
of  food  to  feed  the  hungry  world. 
That  much  of  the  territory  which 
formerly  lay  waste  has  already  been 
brought  under  subjection,  the  largely 
increased  crops  of  1917  would  seem 
to  prove.  The  brush  fields  have  been 
cut  off  and  made  to  grow  corn.  The 
old  stony  pastures  have  been  stripped 
of  their  rocks  and  stumps  and  turned 
into  wheat  fields.  Hundreds  of  little 
plats  of  land,  once  grown  up  to  weeds, 
have  been  made  into  gardens  for  the 
production  of  fine  vegetables,  thus  be- 
coming a  blessing  instead  of  a  men- 
ace to  the  thri,fty  farmer. 

But  still  we  find  the  idle  acre.  Al- 
most every  farm  has  its  bit  of  ground 
that  might  be  brought  under  the  plow 
successfully.  There  this  land  has  lain 
from  time  immemoral,  waiting  for 
the  hand  of  the  progressive  farmer, 
dreaming  of  the  time  when  it  might 
be  given  its  chance  to  do  its  part  for 
humanity. 

This  should  be  the  year  when  the 
beautiful  dream  of  the  idle  acre  may 
come  true.  By  "a  little  extra  work 
the  brush  and  the  weeds  and  the 
stumps  and  the  stones  may  be  taken 
from  (his  valuable  land,  bo  that  what 
once  was  an  eyesore  to  every  man  in 
whose  heart  the  fire  of  the  real  farm- 
er burns  shall  oe  transformed  into 
beauty  spots — meadows  cornfields, 
wheat  fields  and  gardens  for  the 
feeding  of  the  tired  and  starving  na- 
tions of  the  Avorld. — E.  L.  V. 


Sturdiness — 

Low  Maintenance 


To  be  profitable  to  their  owners,  motor  trucks  must 
stand  hard  service. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  for  that  service.  There  is 
no  pleasure  car  construction  in  them — no  freak 
construction.  For  this  reason  their  use  entails  a 
minimum  of  lost  time;  they  are  dependable  and 

durable. 

GMC  Trucks  are  built  in  all  practical  sizes  and  each 
model  is  constructed  throughout  of  parts  specially 
designed  to  meet  its  particular  requirements.  This 
means  the  lowest  possible  operating  cost  in  every 
model. 

GMC  Trucks  are  proving  their  dependability  and 
economy  in  heavy  mountain  hauling  in  many  parts 
of  the  intermountain  west — a  fact  which  is  conclu- 
sive proof  of  their  ability  to  stand  hard  service. 

We  have  all  six  models  of  GMC  Trucks  for  immedi- 
ate delivery.     Sizes  range  from  %-ton  to  5-ton 

capacity. 

Randall-Dodd  Auto  Co. 
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ONION  SETS 

Should  Be  Planted  Now 

In  sections  where  seasons  are  short  winter  onions 
must  be  grown  from  sets.  ( 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  GIVING 
FULL  DETAILS 

Porter-Walton  Co. 
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THE  LABOR 
PROBLEM 


Here  is  the  farm  tool  that  has  solved  the 
labor  problem  as  to  making  and  cleaning 
ditches,  grading  roads,  terracing  and  levee  building. 

DITCHER  &  GRADER  used  exclusively 


Every  Martin  is  Sold 
On  TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL 
Money-Back  Guarantee 


..•  the  work  of  50  men.  Does  It  Quick. 

Simple— Practical— Efficient 

All  steel,  reversible,  adjustable.  Long  life.  No  repair  bills.  Size  for 
every  ruQuirement.VVrlteforcatalogandllstof  users  near  you  free. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  INC. 
1577  Wazeo  Street  v  Denver,  Colo. 
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How  Our  Government  Will 

Assist  In  Drainage  Work 


The  Irrigation  Company's 

Opportunity  for  Service 

,    ,  By  Prof.  O.  W.  Israelsen  of  the  Utah   Experiment  fetation. 

Some  of  our  readers    have    asked  shape  eiioris  were    directed  toward 

how  much  help  will  the  government  encouraging  organization  of  drainage  Today  every  true  hearted  American  Canal  C  lost  3.17  cu.  ft.  per  second 
give  private  land  owners  or  drainage  districts.  This  required  a  great  deal  is  repeatedly  asking  himself  this  or  over  45  per  cent  of  its  total  sup- 
districts  in  developing  and  construct-  of  missionary  work  at  first  but  just  basic  question:  ply  before  it  reached  the  lands  to  be 
tag  drainage  work.    There  is  a  great  now  there  is  a  great  activity  along     "How  can  I  best  serve  my  country  irrigated. 

deal  of  interest  just  at  the  present  the  line  of  organization.  Six  districts  and  thus  best  serve  humanity?"  Like-  Many  other  examples  could  be  cited 
time  in  drainage  and  we  are  glad  to  have  been  organized  in  the  past  year  wise  corporations  great  and  small,  indicating  excessive  losses  especially 
give  our  readers  the  information  they  and  as  many  more  are  incourse  of  whose  officers  are  genuine  Americans,  during  the  dry,  or  low  water,  season, 
have  asked  for.  organization.  are  officially  asking  themselves  the  It  is  frequently  argued    that  these 

{Federal  drainage  work  in  Utah,  as  The  assitance  afforded  drainage  dis-  same  question.  Careful  examination  losses  are  not  serious  since  the  water 
In  other  western  states  where  irriga-  tricts  commences  with  the  first  step  0f  present  day  problems  will  convince  returns  to  lower  canals  and  is  soon 
tion  is  the  basis  of  agriculture,  is  con-  toward  organization  and  continues  every  unbaised  mind  that  there  are  used  again.  In  some  cases  this  is 
ducted  by  the  division  qf  Irrigation  throughout  the  entire  course  of  re-  many  types  of  true  service.  Some  partly  true,  but  generally  a  consider- 
Investigations,  of  which  Samuel  clamation.  Briefly  the  service  con-  types  are  inherently  spectacular  in  able  portion  of  the  water  i3  entirely 
Fortier  is  Chief,  and    which    is    a  sists  of  assisting  those  interested  in  nature  and  attract  wide  public  atten-  lost. 

■ranch  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  the  formation  of  a  district  in  the  de-  tion,  while  others,  though  none  the  Because  of  these  facts  and  because 
and  Rural  Engineering,  of  which  termination  of  the  proper  area  to  in-  less  patriotic,  pass  the  public  eye  un-  of  the  present  unusual  demand  tor 
Logan  Waller  Page  is  Director.    The  elude,    encouraging  the   organization  noticed.  food  production,  there  has  never  be- 

Office  is  one  of  the  great  subdivisions  of  the  district  through  public  meet-  Genuine  patriotism  is,  no  doubt,  the  fore  been  so  great  an  opportunity  for 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul-  ings  and  otherwise,  curing  the  course  chief  impelling  force  in  both  types  of  the  irrigation  company  to  serve  the 
ture  and  comprises  all  engineering  in-  of  which  the  nature  and  advantages  service,  but  that  some  men  are  drawn  interests  of  humanity  by  preventing 
tersts  of  the  Department.  of  organization  and  the  methods  o,f  into   the   iormer   ty^e   through   the  waste  of  water  through  seepage  from 

Drainage  work  in  Utah  is  along  two  procedure  are  explained  and  perplex-  hope  of  spectacular  achievement- and  canals.  Prevention  of  canal  seepage 
general  lines,  one  being  indirect  and  ing  questions  are  disposed  of.  Assis-  public  applause  cannot  he  doubted,  is  equivalent  to  production  of  food, 
general,  the  other  being  direct  and  tence  in  the  preparation  of  petition  The  work  of  the  irrigation  company  But  canal  cleaning,  lining,  of  pudd- 
special.  The  first  has  to  do  with  in-  forms  is  then  given  and  the  process  is,  however,  strictly  in  the  latter  or  ling  is  by  no  means  the  only  way  to 
vestigational  work  ana  is  closely  con-  of  getting  the  matter  before  the  Board  nonspectacular  class.  Though  the  be  of  service.  Every  irrigation  com- 
nected  with  like  work  in  other  states,  of  County  Commissioners  is  outlined  nerve  exciting  elements  are  lacking  pany  should  earnestly  endeavor  to 
It  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  and  if  necessary  assistance  is  given  in  its  work,  its  opportunity  is  excep-  adopt  policies  rules  and  regulations 
methods,  devices  and  procedure  and  the  petitioners  in  the  matter  of  hav-  tional.  "Food  will  win  the  war"  and  which  will  stimulate  individual  irri- 
■  technical  in  its  nature.  It  applies  ing  the  petition  properly  presented  in  the  West,  the  power  to  increase  gators  to  use  water  economically, 
not  only  to  engineering  and  construe-  and  acted  upon.  ,food  production  in  very  great  mea-     Studies  in  two  of  Utah's  foremost 

tion  work,  but  to  legislation,  organi-  When  the  district  is  actually  organ-  sure  lies  with  the  irrigation  company,  irrigated  valleys  indicate  that  over  a 
•ation,  administration  and  financing,  ized  and  the    drainage    supervisors,  That  water  and  not  land  is  the  one  series  of  years  typical  canals  in  one 

The  second  has  to  do  with  the  ap-  who  are  the  officers  of  the  district,  factor  which  limits  food  production  in  valley  used  an  average  of  5  acre  ft. 
plication  of  principles  gleaned  from  are  appointed  and  have  qualified,  a  the  arid  regions  is  generally  recog-  per  acre  each  year  and  in  the  other 
the  first  and  is  concerned  with  actual  memorandum  of  understanding  is  en-  nized.  Waste  of  water  is  therefore  valley,  ten  canal  companies  used  an 
reclamation  work.  The  service  ren-  tered  into  between  the  district  super-  analogous  to  waste  of  food  and  waste  average  of  6.6  acre  feet  per  acre  or 
dered  is  handled  in  two  departments,  visors  and  the  Director  of  the  Drain-  of  food  is  today  a  crime  against  de-  enough  to  cover  the  land  each  year 
one  operating  through  individual  farm-  age  Engineers  office.      Under    this  mocracy.  to  a  depth  of  nearly  7  feet.    It  is  a 

ere,  the  other  through  organizations  memorandum  of  understanding  the  Right  now  the  irrigation  company  well  known  fact  that  one  half  of 
0/  many  owners,  usually  as  drainage  assistance  of  this  Office  is  afforded  in  has  the  opportunity  to  prevent  waste  this  amount  of  water  would  have  pro- 
districts,  a  consulting  capacity,  the  service  be-  of  water  in  many  ways,  important  duced  equally  good,  if    not  better. 

In  the  case  of  individual  assistance,  ing  rendered    through    the    district  among  which  are:  crops  and  that  the  land  would  now 

requests  are  received  from  land  own-  engineer  and  attorney.  The  drainage  (1)  By  careful  preparation  of  have  been  in  better  condition,  if  only 
srs  who  desire  to  drain  small  tracts  law  requires  that  the  district  retain  canals  for  the  work  of  the  approach-  half  the  amount  has  been  used.  The 
u  units.  In  response  to  these  re-  the  services  of  a  competent  dainage  ing  season  and  for  future  years.  fact  that  half  the  above  water  would 
Wests,  surveys  and  sub-surface  engineer  and  it  has  been  found  neces-  (2)  By  adopting  policies,  rules  have  been  ample  is  not  based  on  ex- 
Jtudies  are  made  of  the  injured  tracts,  sary  that  the  services  of  competent  and  regulations  which  will  stimulate  perimental  evidence  alone  but  large- 
plans  for  drainage  are  worked  out  counsel  be  obtained.  the  individual  irrigator  to  carefully  ly  on  actual  irrigation  practice  under 
Uid  the  proposed  drain  lines  are  stak-  There  Is  no  conflict  between  the  guard  against  excessive  use,  or  waste,  rules  and  regulations  of  large  com- 
sd  out  in  the  field  and  grades  estab-  duties  of  the  district  engineer  and  the  of  water,  and  panies  which  stimulate  the  individual 
llshed.  Advice  is  given  in  the  matter  services  of  the  Drainage  Office,  but  a  (3)  By  the  employment  of  effici-  water  user  to  use  water  economical- 
»f  ordering  tile  and  other  materials  close  co-operation  which  works  out  ent,  well  trained,  vigilant  water  mas-  ly.  Some  examples  are  given  below, 
ind  sets  of  instructions  descriptive  of  to  the  advantage  of  the  district.  There  ters  and  canal  riders.  Investigations  by  tne  U.  S.  Depart- 
iie  various  stages  of  construction  work,  is  no  desire  or  intern  on  the  part  of  The  importance  of  careful  cleaning  ment  of  Agriculture  show  that  26 
we  sent  to  the  landov  ners  as  the  that  Office  to  compete  with  private  of  canals  and  of  lining  with  cement  private  irrigation  projects  from  11 
»ork  progresses.  Frequent  inspec-  engineers  and  the  practical  result  of  to  prevent  excessive  seepage  losses  different  States  used,  as  an  average  of 
tjon  is  afforded  and  in  case  of  diffi-  the  activities  of  the  Office  has  been  to  cannot  be  over  estimated.  We  very  12  years,  only  3.9  acre  feet  per  acre. 
Julty  special  attention,  advice  and  as-  develop  engineering  work  rather  than  frequently  underestimate  or  ignore  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation 
listance  are  given.                            to    take    it    away     from     private  the  wastefulness  of  water  which  re-  Service  show  that  18  government  pro- 

This  work  was  undertaken,  at  the  engineers.  As  an  indication  of  this  suits  from  permitting  moss,  weeds,  or  jects  in  the  last  six  years  have  used 
totbreak  of  the  war  with  uermany  as  fact  it  may  be  stated  that  contracts  brush  to  grow  on  the  banks  and  in  an  average  of  only  3.1  acre  feet  per 
i  war  measure,  and  through  the  assist-  for  more  than    $100,000    worth    of  the  bottom  of  our  canals.  The  amount  acre. 

ince  that  is  being  renderd  some  10,000  engineering  work  have  been  let  in  of  water  a  canal  will  deliver  is  de-  Estimates  from  55  authorities  on 
icres  of  waterlogged  and  alkaline  Utah  in  the  past  year  for  drainage  pendent  on  the  velocity  at  which  the  irrigation  recently  obtained  by  the 
and  are  being  reclaimed  this  year  in  work  and  the  Drainage  Office  has  de-  water  runs,  quite  as  much  as  on  the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Otah.  veloped  and  been  associated  with  all  width  and  depth  of  the  canal,  and  Engineers  indicate  that  65  per  cent 

The  other  branch  of    the    service  of  the  projects  involved.  water  cannot  flow  rapidly  through  a  of  the  irrigators  in  iae    West  over- 

•endered  in  Utah  is  much  more  exten-  Under  the  memorandum  o,f  agree-  canal  having  poorly  kept  sides  un-  irrigate  their  lands.  Surely  the  irri- 
nve  comprehensive  and  important.  It  ment  the  district  engineer  makes  the  less  the  slope  of  the  land  is  exces-  gation  company  has  an  excellent  op- 
■8  to  do  with  operations  on  a  large  necessary  surveys  and  sub-surface  sive.  Keeping  the  canal  sides  and  portunity  to  serve  humanity  by  stimu- 
»cale  the  units  ranging  in  size  from  studies  and  in  collaboration  with  the  bottom  clean  is  not  only  a  patriotic  lating  individuals  to  use  water  eco- 
jeveral  thousand  acres  up  to  nearly  representative  of  the  Drainage  Office,  duty,  but  also  a  genuine  lervice.  nomically.  As  an  example  of  one  way 
•0,000  acres,  and  the  total  acreage  designs  a  drainage  system.  Thus  the  Reports  of  seepage  losses  in  vari-  by  which  this  may  De  accomplished, 
sovered  to  date  being  over  135,000  special  knowledge  and  experience  of  ous  canals  throughout  the  West  show  attention  need  be  called  only  to  the 
icres.  This  service  has  to  do  with  the  representative  of » that  Office  are  very  striking  conditions.  A  few  contrast  between  the  amounts  of 
ictual  assist  .nee  in  matters  o,f  legis-  added  to  that  of  the  district  engineer,  examples  from  measurements  of  Utah  water  used  by  irrigators  who  obtain 
ation?  organization,  administration,  The  representative  of  the  Drainage  Canals  will  make  clear  the  urgent  water  from  those  companies  which 
■fencing,  engineering,  construction  Office  makes  an  extensive  exami-  excessive  seepage  and  deep  perco-  base  the  charge  for  water  on  the 
tnfl  subsequent  handling  of  reclaimed  nation  of  the  project  and  a  careful  lation  losses  from  canals  in  porous  amount  used,  and  those  which  divide 
irna-  study  of  the  data  that  has  been  gat-  soils.    Canal  A  in  a  distance  of  1.32  water  according  to  shares  of  stock 

The  service  really  hegan  before  hered  and  prepares  a  report.  Using  miles,  lost  21.3  cu.  ft.  per  second  or  and  base  charges  on  the  shares.  Un- 
HVe  were  any.  organizations  with  this  as  a  basis  the  districts  engineer  nearly  45  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  der  the  charge  for  quantity  used  an 
rblch  to  deal.   Advice  and  assistance  prepares  !he  necessary  plans,  specifl-  carried.  average  amount  of  1.6  acre  feet  per 

rer&  given  in  preparing  and  lmprov-  cations,  forms,  etc.,  directs  the  ad-  Canal  B  lost  70.7  cu.  ft.  per  second  acre  for  the  year  1917,  on  a  7000-acre 
ng  drainage  legislation.  Then  as  vertising  and  letting  of  contracts,  in  5%  miles  or  nearly  17  per  cent  of  tract  in  Utah  produced  excellent 
oon  as  the  law    was    in    workable  (Continued  on  page  14)  the  water  carried.       »  (Continued  on  page  15) 
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DAIRYING 


certain  conditions  require  moreart  of  feeding  include  the  science  of-, 
food  for  maintenance  than  will  an-  feeding.  It  must  stand  as  true  that! 
other  animal  of  the  same  size  under  however  well  bred  a  dairy  herd  mayf 
similar  conditions,  but  not  having  a  be  it  cannot  prove  profitable  unless! 
highly  developed  vital  temperament,  well  fed.  And  no  herd  will  be  well  fed! 
Hence  a  nervous  temperament  need  unless  each  cow  receives  the  neces- 
BREEDING  AND  FEEDING  or  medium  cows  have  greater  diges-  not  be  objectional.  sary  nutrients  in  sufficient  quantities 

IDAIRY  CATTLE  ting  capacity  in  proportion   to    their     Breeding  is  an  art  tnat    calls    for  t0  meet  her  individual  needs  for  main-^ 
W.  H.  Underwood.  size  than  large  animals.    This  seems  something  more  than  a  simple  mating  tenance  and  for  production. 

Experience    that    Will    Help    Young  to  hold  with  all  domesticated  animals  of  animals  of  the  desired  breed.  There     When  a  cow  passes  the  dairy  typfl 
Breeders.  not  on^v  as  *ar  as  feeding  capacity  is  must  not  only  be  the  qualities  in  the  to  a  reasonable  degree  and  is  not 

With  all  classes  of  livestock  it  is  a  concerned,  but  in  strength  and  endur-  animals  mated,  but  there  must  exist  proving  profitable  there  is  some  good 
matter  of  importance  before  the  ance  as  well.  In  breeding  to  increase  also  the  power  to  transmit  those  reason  for  it.  In  theory  the  dairjl 
animals  are  used  for  breeding  pur-  size  we  always  fail  to  increase  qualities  to  the  offspring.  Feeding  as  type  should  mean  a  good  cow,  in 
poses  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  strength  and  endurance  or  speed,  as  an  art  calls  for  something  more  than  practice  the  good  cow  always  has  the. 
quality  and  character  pf  the  parents  the  case  may  be,  in  the  same  pro-  a  simple  supplying  of  a  sufficient  dairy  type.  The  conformation  andj 
on  both  sides  to  reach  proper  develop-  portion.  amount  to  satisfy  the  appetite.    It  the  quality  should  be  found  together 

ment  before  the  progeny  is  reared.     That  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  fair-  calls  for  a  study   of   the    individual  always.   When  the  former  exists  with- 
in many  cases  defects    either    con-  ly  measured  by  the  size  of  the  animal  needs  of  each  animal  being  fed.    The  out  the  latter  it  is  the  fault  of  some* 
stitutional  or  otherwise  do  not  show  is  true  only  in  a  general  way.    The  art  of  feeding  is  not  easily  learned,  man  and  cannot  be  justly  charged  up" 
until  the  animal  has  attained  full  de-  temperament  of  the    cow    must    be  Men  who  are  thorough  masters  of  the  against  the  cow.   Either  the  man  who 
velopment     In  nearly  all  classes  of  and  again  been    demonstrated    that  art  of  feeding  are  not  so  plentiful  as  raised  her  failed  to  so  feed  her  as  to 
livestock  the  best  animals  are  the  off-  taken      into      consideration.       An  those  who  are    masterful    breeders,  develop  her  dairy  qualities    or .  herj 
spring  of  parents  mature    and    well  animal    having    a    highly    develop-  As  the  art  "of  breeding   includes   the  owner  is  not  furnishing  her  the  pro- 
developed  on  both  sides  or  animals  ed     nervous     system     will     under  science  of  breeding,  so  too  does  the  per  kinds  and  amounts  of  food.  The 
that  have  made  a    vigorous,  thrifty 
growth  from  birth  and  when  bred  are 
in  good,  healthy  condition.   Too  young 
breeding  is  a  drain  upon  the  vitality 
and  in  many  cases  the  animal  never 
fully  recovers  from  the  effects.   As  a 
general  thing,  however,  the  dam  suf- 
fers from  too  early    breeding  more 
than  the  sire. 

One  of  the  best  plans  of  manage- 
ment when  breeding  from  animals 
which  have  not  reached  full  develop- 
ment is  to  mate  them  to  older  and 
more  mature  sires.  If  the  sire  is 
young  he  should  be  bred  to  older  and 
more  mature  dams,  but  the  dams  that 
are  being  bred  for  the  first  time 
should  be  mated  with  well  matured 
sires  that  have  proved  themselves 
good  breeders  and  good  feeders. 

In  breeding  up  a  dairy  herd  a  judic- 
ious selection  of  both  sire  and  dam  is 
vitally  important,  and  then  must  be 
pursued  a  system  of  feeding  and 
management  suited  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  animals  are  being  raised. 
Many  dairymen  follow  these  principals 
only  in  part.  For  instance  there  are 
dairies  where  a  comparatively  high 
priced  purebred  sire  has  been  pur- 
chased and  used,  but  the  owner  has 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  cows,  and  the  result  has 
naturally  been  that  some  of  the  stock 
is  good  and  some  poor.  The  owners 
then  say  it  is  all  bosh  to  talk  about 
high  priced  sires,  for  their  calves  do 
not  average  much  if  any  better  than 
those  from  the  ordinary  sire.  Just  as 
great  a  mistake  is  made  by  many  in 
the  matter  of  careless  feeding  and 
management.  In  order  to  attain  the 
most  desirable  results  both  proper 
selection  and  judicious  feeding  must 
go  together,  for  neither  is  alone  a  suc- 
cess. By  carefully  practicing  both  it 
is  an  easy  matter  for  any  dairyman  in 
a  comparatively  short  space  of  time 
to  considerably  increase  the  product 
of  his  cows. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  food  of 
a  cow  is  utilized  in  running  her 
machinery  and  the  question  is,  what 
does  she  do  with  the  surplus  of  her 
food?  If  she  returns  it  in  the  form 
of  milk  and  butter>tat  she  may  be  a 
profitable  cow,  but  if  she  lays  it  on 
her  back  as  fat  she  is  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  modern  dairy.  The  cow 
that  has  a  tendency  to  lay  on  fat  is 
to  be  avoided  it  one  wants  cheap  milk 
production. 

The  size  of  the  cow  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  milk 
production,  as  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  experiments.  It  has  time 
and  again  been  demonstrated  that 
there  are  large  cows  with  comparative- 
ly small  feeding  capacity,  and  on  the 
other  band  some  small  cows  have 
even  greater  feeding  and  digesting 
capacity  than  some  of  the  larger  ones. 
In  our  own  herd  we  have  both  of 
these  kinds  of  cows,  little  cows  that 
eat  less,  but  they  are  all  profitable, 
otherwise  we  would  not  spend  a  min- 
ute's time  in  getting  rid  of  them  and 
putting  better  ones — animals  that  pay 
— In  their  places. 

Some  cows  with  short  legs  and  light 
quarters  will  barely  turn  the  scales 
at  900  pounds,  and  yet,  having  a 
capacious  middle,  will  eat  and  digest 
more  than  others  with  long,  heavy 
quarters  with  a  comparatively  light 
body  and  weighing  1200  pounds.  Small 


'toAe  Most  Beautifiil  Car  in/Imerica 

Time  Is  Money 


How  much  time  do  you  waste  in  "hitching 
up"  when  you  drive  to  town  in  the 
buggy?  How  long  does  it  take  you 
to  get  there — and  back?  What  is 
your  time  actually  worth  in  dollars 
and  cents? 

If  you  answer  these  questions  correctly, 
you  are  bound  to  arrive  at  two  very 
startling  conclusions.  First,  you 
cant  afford  to  get  along  without  a 
motor  car.  Second,  you  are  paying 
for  a  car  now — whether  you  own 

it  or  not. 

■ 

Time,  please  remember,  is  money.  A 
productive  hour  is  worth  just  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  so  many 
barrels  of  flour,  so  many  loaves  of 


bread.  A  wasted  hour  is  worth 
precisely  nothing. 

Because  this  is  true,  you  cant  afford 
to  use  your  horses  for  a  task  that 
the  motor  car  will  perform  ten  times 
more  efficiently. 

Because  this  is  true,  you  can't  afford  to 
lose  the  profits  that  would  pay  for 
a  car — and  show  a  handsome  sur' 
plus  to  boot. 

You  actually  need  a  car;  there  can  be 
no  question  about  that.  But  you 
also  need  a  good  car — a  reliable  car 
— a  comfortable  car. 

In  the  opinion  of  ourselves  and  more 
than  50,000  satisfied  owners,  you 
need  just  such  a  car  as  the  Paige. 


PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  248  McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 
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Cutter's 

Germ  Free 


and 


Blackleg  Tissue 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cutter's  Blackleg'  Filtrate  posi- 
tively protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cotter's  Blackleg  Aegressln. 
made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, affords  even  greater  pro. 
tectlon  and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 

Neither  the  Filtrate  nor  the  Ag- 
gressln  can  possibly  produce 
Blackleg  in  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible .animals  since  both 
are  germ  free. 

Both  have  given  100%  protection 
wherever  used. 

Prices— 

10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate. ..  .$2.oo 

50      "         "  "   8.00 

100       "  "  "   15.00 

10   dose  pkge.  Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00 

IT.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  "whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection^ 

Write  for  booklet  telling  What 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  product"  Ag- 
gressing differ  from  Cutter's 
Aggressin  made  from  animal 
tissues.   

While  these  new  "germ  free  vac- 
cines" Ei:it'e  advantages  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
stockraiser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 


"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Out  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prices : 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 

60     "         "  "  "  4.00 

10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50  "  "  "  "  coo 
Cutter's  Pill  Injector,. . .  1.50 
Insist  on  Cutter  products.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


Tbe  Carter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(a.  s.  licensed) 
The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


Para,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tool* 
*aWOTtl»«  farmers'  big  questions, 

np*nae7  How  can  I  Bavo  inplant- 
"»K _  potatoes?  How  make  high 
{need  se-jd  go  farthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

£TSife'abo!K.0.b,em  »"''  makes 
wLl^A.n%tof!"1h  Priced  aeed. 
■eana  15 totoO ex rra profit  per ar-rel 
J«ry  aeed  piece  In  its  place 

only  one.  8avcalto2 
boshcU  need  per  acre,  Uni 
lorm  depth;  even 
•Pacini?.  We  make 
■  in  II  line  of  p/,taf  ~t 
yachinr-TT.  Send 
**  booklet  today. 
No  MU«e« 
No  Double* 

^temaBMT,Co.,  Box  'n  B.GreabcUU.' 


A  new  DISC  BOWL  that 
skims  cleaner  and  washes 
easier  than  any  ever  made 
before. 

Bell  Indicator  to^overn  speed 


A 

A 


The  same  famous  smooth,  clean  one  piece 
frame.  The  same  famous  U.  S.  oil  splash. 
The  same  lasting  easy  running  gears,  handy 
supply  can  and  quick  catching  clutch.  Can 
have  pulley  one  side  and  crank  opposite  side. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 


iHting  Plants 

"U.  S.  Light, 
Bright— White- 
Just  Right!"  «! 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.       Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,    supply  electric  flat  iron, 
,     save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over 
Vi  house.     Operating  cost  low.     A  comfort  and 
J*  a  joy. 

Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm. 

Send  for  full  particulars 

VERMONT  MACHINE  CO. 

Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      Box  964. 
Branch  Offices — Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland  California;  Chicago,  III. 


chances  are  that  her  early  treatment 
was  faulty.  I  believe  more  cows  are 
ruined  for  dairy  purposes  before  they 
are  two  years  old  than  after  they 
come  in  milk. 

There  are  men  wlio  have  tried  to 
improve  and  breed  up  their  herds  only 
to  get  heifers  that  have  proved  iur 
ferior  to  their  mothers.  As  a  result 
purebred  sires  have  been  blamed  and 
purebred  stock  ridiculed  while  the  use 
of  inferior  animals  for  breeding  has 
been  continued.  When  a  .well  bred 
heifer  proves  unequal  to  the  parent 
stock  it  Is  usually  the  fault  of  the 
breeder  and  not  of  the  breed.  The 
breeder  should  shoulder  his  own 
mistakes  and  not  blame  the  sire  and 
dam  for  his  lack  of  wisdom  in  keeping 
and  handling.  The  nerve  force  must 
be  kept  up,  the  lung  capacity  made 
large  and  the  digestion  powerful  and 
almost  unlimited.  Nerves  lungs, 
stomach  and  milk  secure  the  first 
three  with  any  dairy  bred  heifer  and 
the  last,  which  is  the  object  for  which 
we  work  will  not  fail.  This  has  been 
my  experience. 

Sometimes  one  acts  too  hastily  and 
condemns  a  heifer  before  she  has  had 
a  fair  chance  to  prove  what  she  can 
•do  in  the  production  of  milk  and  but- 
terfat.  If  I  had  a  well  built  heifer 
that  showed  evidence  of  being  a  good 
dairy  cow  and  she  failed  to  do  good 
work  the  first  year  I  would  try  her 
the  second  time.  Full  development 
does  not  come  with  the  first  year. 
This  holds  true  no  matter  at  what  age 
the  heifer  is  first  bred.  The  best  cow 
in  our  herd  has  her  third  calf  and  it 
would  take  big  money  to  buy  her  to- 
day.  As  a  heifer  her  first  year's  work 

was  not  satisfactory  and  many  men  

would  no  doubt  have  discarded  her. 
But  she  came  from  a  good  cow  and  to  enter  freely. 

carried  in  her  body  the  markings  of  By  its  decomposition  it  creates 
a  good  dairy  animal,  so  we  kept  her  heat  and  warms  the  soil,  carbonic 
for  another  trial.  She  is  now  proving  acid  is  given  off  and  in  conjunction 
the  wisdom  of  that  decision.  So  I  with  lime  plant  foods  made  soluble 
say  that  I  believe  many  heifers,  are  and  essential  bacteria  brought  into 
condemned  too  hastily.  being. 

The  more  uniform  the  herd  the  less  These  important  functions  are  not 
individual  variation.  This  is  a  strong  all  produced  by  artificial  fertilizers 
argument  for  a  herd  of  the  same  ana-  for  this  reason  they  are  not  com- 
tereed  if  not  of  the  same  family,  for  piete  in  themselves,  but  need  the  ad- 
feeding  would  thus  be  simplified  and  dition  of  green  crop  plowed  under  to 
labor  saved  and  profit  increased.  The  bring  the  soil  in  good  fertile  condi- 
breeding  and   feeding   of   cows   for  tion. 

greater  production  not  only  results  in  Nitrogenous  manures  give  luxuri- 
better  cows  and  more  profit,- but  the  ance  of  growth.  When  the  foliage  is 
men  in  charge  are  made  wiser.  dark  green,  the  growth  soft  and  sap- 

 o   py;  it  is  pretty  sure  evidence  there  is 

TESTING   CUTS   DAIRY   EXPENSE  abundance  of  nitrogen  in    the  soil. 

Dairymen  who  have  had  their  pro-  To  check  this  rankness  of  growth, 
fits  reduced  by  increased  feed  cost  phosphates,  potash  and  lime  should 
will  find  considerable  relief  through  be  added  to  encourage  the  formation  - 
cow  testing  associations.    The  cow  of  flowers  and  fruits.  Villi  PAN'T  PUT  flllT  A  BOG  SPAVIH  OB 

testing  association  places  respon-  Natural  substances  that  supply  ni-  lull  UAIl  I  llUI  UUI  THOROUGHPIN 
sibility  on  each  cow  to  demonstrate  trates  are  such  as  animal  manures  ^  can  k  ^  off  d  with 
her  ability  to  pay  for  her  feed  and  fish,  night  soil,  etc.  In  artificial 
return  a  profit  to  her  owner.  The  form  it  comes  in  the  form  of  nitrate 
loafers  in  the  herd  cannot  be  detected  of  soda,  nitrate  of  potash,  sulphate 
without  some  system  of  records.  The  of  ammonia  and  other  mediums.  It 
cow  testing  association  enables  the  may  be  added  to  the  soil  through  the 
dairymen  to  calculate  the  amount  of  medium  of  muriate  of  potash,  sul- 
milk  and  butter-fat  which  each  cow  phate  of  potash  and  kainit. 
returns  for  the  feed  she  consumes.  A  Calcareous  manures  are  of  much 
system  of  records  will  disclose  some  importance  to  the  soil,  and  are  usual- 
eye-opening  facts  concerning  the  pro-  ly  added  in  the  form  of  hydrated 
duction  of  individuals  of  the  herd.  lime.  The  value  is  not  so  much  in 
Cow  testing  associations  afford  a  the  lime  itself,  as  the  chemical  ac- 
means  for  co-operative  buying  o,f  sup-  tion  it  sets  up.  It  liberates  plant 
plies  and  also  facilitate  improved  foods  stored  in  the  soil,  making  them 
methods  of  feeding.  The  results  soluble  and  so  available  to  the  plant, 
which  have  been  obtained  by  cow  It  follows  that  the  constant  use  of 
testing  associations  in  Missouri  indi-  calcareous  manures  tends  to  im- 
cate  that  a  large  number  of  dairymen,  poverish "  the  soil  unless  other  man- 
who  are  not  keeping  records,  are  feed-  ures  are  added, 
ing  some  cows  at  a  loss.  Sometimes 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  Jobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
job  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and  quiet — no  jumping,  no  loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running.  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley  Run3  at  any  speed- 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck,  it  may  b( 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regular  farm' 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc- 
cessful engine  for  Binder. 
Also  used  on  Corn  Binders 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free. 

CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  FarmWork 


4to20H.R 


A  BSORBINE 

*^        TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S  PAT.  OFF 


and  you  work  the  horse  6ame  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair,  S2.50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write. 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORBINE,  JR., 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muscles  or  Lijaments,  Enlarjed  Glands.  Wens, 
Cysti   Allays  pain  quickly.  Price  tl.2S  a  botUe 
at  druggists  or  delivered.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,142  Temple  St., Sorlnofield.  Mass. 


WXTTE 


Write 
Today 


FREE--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
3<X>J  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
HBO  Empire  Bldfc,     Prttsburgn,  Pa. 


Kero-Oil  Engines 

Phosphatic  manures  produce  firm-  T«iceth. Power .t Halm* est 
this  los3  may  be  retributed  to  pjor  er  growth  than  the  nitrogenous  man-  flrS  * o^t^i*!^tZ'£!L °wSt» 
producers,  poor  management,  or  lack  ures  and  tend  to  an  earlier  produc-  0&£7,?$0- •f^.'jS'll 

of  proper  feeding.  Savings  brought  tion  of  flowers  •  and  fruit.  Bones,  E 
about  by  cow  testing  have  more  than  superphosphate,  wood  ashes,  basic 
paid  expenses  during  the  first  year,  slag  are  the  chief  source  of  supply  of 
Marked  increase  In  the  production  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  an  in- 
the  herds,  and  the  corresponding  re-  gredient  of  every  part  of  a  plant  and 
duction  of  the  feed  cost  in  compari-  so  very  essential, 
son  with  the  milK  and  butter-fat  yield      Potash  manures,  nearly    all  soil 

contains  liberal  quantities  o,f  potash, 
but  it  is  often  locked  up  with  other 
elements  and  not  available  for  the 
plants  until  liberated  by  cultivation 
and  the  application  of  organic  man- 
The  Nurseryman. 
 o  


rAH    IMPLEMENT   &   VEHICLE  CO 
Bait  Lake  City,  Utah. 


always  follows. — Farm  Machinery. 

 o  

MANURES 
Farmyard  manure  is  the  safest  and 
best  of  all  lertilizers  and  unfortu- 
nately it  Is  getting  scarcer  as  the  ures. 
automobiles  become  more  plentiful. 
It  Is  a  complete  fertilizer  in  Itself, 
containing  all  the  plant  foods  from 
the  soil,  water  and  air,  and  in  addi- 
tion when  it  is  plowed  under  it  sep- 
arates the  soil,  allows  water  and  air 


NAM  YouCan'tPuncture'em 
THEM 


Service  Tubes  are  like  other  pneu- 
matic tabes,  except   they're  puncture 
proof.   Drive  right  over  tacks  or  nails; 
simply  pull  them  out.    No  leak  I  With 
Service  Tubes  you  can  travel 

6,000  Miles 

Without  a  Leak! 


There  is  a  good  demand  for  pure- 
bred hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul- 
try. If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  In  the  Utah  Farmer.  Address 
the  Lehi  Office. 


Inflate  a3  w  :  .:.  Tire  euarar.tee? 
not  interfered  with.  Service  Tubes 
cost  only  few  cents  more  than  ordi- 
nary robes.  Shipped  prep.-id on  ap- 
proval. Writ,-  for  core;  Tire  and 
Tube  CatiJug    State  size  oscd. 

SERVICE  AUTO 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
797  Trader*  Buildlex. 
Kaeiss  City,  NiiaooH 
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Combined  with  the 
Daseret  Farmer  and  Rocky  Mountain  Farming. 

Established  1904.  ■ 


Entered  as  second  class  matter  in  the  postofflce  at 
Lehl,fjptah. 
Published  every  Saturday  by  the  

DBSERET  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Lehi,  Utah. 

Subscription  price,  one  year  —  —  

Canadian  and  Foreign  Postage  50  cents  a  year  extra. 
Buildlng. 


Members  of  the 


\&&m/  NeWnTuOe!k8OECeie,i0t°hFMgh,AV'- 
IfflSW       ChlCTom  °DfflCceo.t.BllSgeMgrB,dg- 
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Utah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  throueh 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Ad>«ertlelng  Rates.    The  advertising  rates  will  be 

sent  upon  application. 


If  you  plan  to  build  a  silo  this  year  now  is  the 
time  to  secure  your  seed  corn.  Consult  the 
county  agent  for  the  best  kind  to  plant  in  your 
locality. 

ft  ft 

Make  war  on  the  gophers  and  rodents.  Confer 
with  county  agent  and  ask  him  how  the  govern- 
ment and  state  are, helping.  Now  is  the  time  to 
fight  them. 

ft  ft 

When  the  spring  clean  up  comes  do  not  burn 
the  leaves  but  use  them  as  a  fertilizer.  They 
are  worth  the  time  taken  to  conserve  them,  the 
soil  needs  any  form  of  available  organic  matter. 

ft  a 

The  farm  paper  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  jn  the  work  of  production.  The 
farm  paper  serves  as  a  medium  by  which  the 
government  can  reach  the  farmers  of  the  nation. 
This  is  one  reason  why  every  farmer  should  be  a 
reader  of  a  farm  paper. 

We  must  plant  every  foot  of  ground  and  make 
it  produce  food  stuff  this  year.  No  one  would 
want  to  be  accused  of  being  a  slacker,  one  might 
be  called  this  if  he  owned  land  and  did  not  put 
it  to  producing  food  or  feed.  If  we  can  not~ 
fight  we  can  produce. 

Keep  the  young  stock  growing.  This  is  good 
advice  for  colt,  calf,  sheep  or  young  swine.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  eat,  exercise,  rest  and 
grow.  Careful  management  of  the  mother  is  im- 
.  portant  as  she  will  have  an  influence  upon  them 
at  this  time. 

The  scarcity  of  garden  and  vegetable  seeds 
KUKgcKt  a  more  careful  use  of  them.  Instead  of 
sowing  too  thick  and  then  thinning  out  the  plants 
to  the  desired  distance  in  the  row,  spend  a  little 
more  time  in  sowing  the  seed  and  get  them  spaced 
about  right.  This  will  make  the  seed  go  fur- 
ther. Another  way  would  be  to  transplant  the 
thinnings  if  thick  sowing  Is  practiced. 

Every  piece  of  valuable,  useful,  helpful  machin- 
nry  should  give  a  maximum  service  those  days. 
If  you  own  a  tractor  and  have  your  own  work 
done  you  should  assist  a  neighbor.  The  ques- 
tion of  food  production  Is  a  community  affair  or 
a  national  problom.  Plan  with  your  neighbors, 
£hej  will  pay  you  for  service  rendered.   Our  big 


problem  is  to  get  a  maximum    service    out  of 
machinery  and  a  maximum  yield  from  the  soil. 

ft  ft 

The  best  way  to  control  the  house  fly  is  to  de- 
stroy its  breeding  place.  This  is  usually  the 
manure  pile  or  some  decaying  vegetation.  If 
good  use  is  made  of  manure,  applied  to  the  field 
immediately,  it  can  not  become  a  breeding  place 
for  flies.  A  good  clean  up  of  the  barn  yard  will 
help  control  flies  and  the  manure  put  upon  the 
land  will  pay  well  in  the  way  of  increased  pro- 
duction. 

Plan  to  keep  your  land  busy  all  the  year  round. 
If  an  early  maturing  crop  is  havested  and  there 
is  still  time  to  mature  another  before  the  end  of 
the  season,  don't  fail  to  make  the  necessary 
planting.  Sometimes  a  root  crop  like  turnips, 
will  greatly  help  your  feed  supply.  A  little 
planning  and  thinking  will  make  your  garden  and 
parts  of  the  farm  produce  more  and  what  is  more 
will  prevent  weeds  from  growing.  Now  is  the 
time  to  study  intense  farming  for  profit  and  pro- 
duction. . 

ft 

MAKE  YOUR  FARM  HOMELIKE. 

What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  visit  a  farm  that  has 
been  planned  for  a  home.  With  its  trees,  flow- 
ers, garden  and  other  things  that  goes  to  make 
it  homelike.  When  you  find  such  an  ideal  farm 
you  seldom  hear  of  the  children  wanting  to  leave 
it  'and  go  to  town.  The  home  does  not  need  to 
be  a  costly  one  to  be  homelike.0  Often  there  is 
more  love  and  real  enjoyment  in  a  farm  home 
than  the  costly  residence  where  every  luxury  can 
be  secured.  If  there  is  a  desire  in  the  heart  of 
those  on  the  farm  to  make  it  home  like  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  do  it.  Flowers,  trees,  a  well 
planned  farm-like-home  will  be  the  result, 
ft  ft 
RAISE  A  PIG 
There  is  profit  and  a  good  way  to  show  your 
patriotism  in  the  raising  of  one  or  more  hogs. 
There  are  a  few  farm  homes  where  no  hogs  are 
raised.  As  a  rule  a  pig  can  be  raised  on  the 
waste  or  what  is  thrown  away  by  the  average 
family,  together  with  the -weeds  and  green  stuff 
that  is  grown  in  the  garden  and  wasted.  To 
raise  a  pig  and  convert  this  waste  material  into 
valuable  food  products  is  a  profit  to  the  owner 
and  a  way  to  show  your  desire  to  help  produc- 
tion. Hogs  will  produce  two  of  the  most  -im- 
portant things  wanted  by  the  government,  meats 
and  fats.  When  present  conditions  will  make 
money  for  the  one  who  will  raise  them.  A  little 
grain  and  plenty  of  good  pasture  will  produce  a 
hog  for  less  money  than  any  other  way  except 
those  that  are  fed  from  waste. 

ft  ft 
WE  POINT  WITH  PRIDE 
We  point  with  pride  to  the  work  the  Utah 
Farmer  has  been  doing  the  past  few  months.  If 
the  letters  we  are  receiving  and  expression  of 
kind  words  given  us,  are  any  thing  to  go  by, 
our  readers  appericate  the  effort  we  are  making 
to  give  them  a  good  farm  paper. 

Many  of  our  readers  apperciate  the  fact  that 
we  will  not  allow  certain  kind  of  advertising  to 
appear  in  our  columns.  That  our  paper  is  free 
from  medical,  get^ich  quick,  tabacco  and  other 
simular  advertising.  Only  this  week  we  were 
offered  a  contract  of  $1,200  for  a  year's  contract 
of  advertising  we  turned  down  because  it  did  not 
come  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Utah  Farmer. 

The  helpful  suggestions  and:  insperational 
articles  appearing  in  the  Utah  Farmer  have  pleas- 
ed and  helped  our  readers.  We  are'  backing  our 
government  every  way  possible  and  trying  to 
help  win  the  war.  We  want  to  thank  our  readers 
for  their  good  will  and  support  for  without  them 
we  would  not  get  very  far. 

VALUE  OF  GOOD  ROADS 

When  a  farm  is  offered  for  sale  that  Is  near  or 
on  a  hard  surfaced  road  it  Is  a  big  help  in  the 
selling  of  that  farm,  it  adds  value  to  It.  Soil 
and  other  conditions  being  about  equal  a  farm 
will  bring  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  when 
located  on  a  good  permanent  road.  The  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  go  to  town,  visit  nolghbors, 


or  get  to  market  with  any  product  of  the  farm  any 
day  of  the  year  is  worth  something  to  every 
farmer. 

When  we  talk  bonding  or  cost  of  permanent 
roads  there  are  always  some  who  oppose  them, 
once  they  learn  their  value  however,  they  are 
often  some  o,f  the  best  boosters  for  good  roads. 
Good  roads  are  like  a  chain,  if  some  of  the  links 
are  weak  the  strength  or  use  of  the  chain  is 
weakened  just  that  much.  If  a  public  highway 
has  weak  spots,  mud  holes  in  it,  the  cost  of  get- 
ting by  them  must  be  considered  and  the  load 
reduced  accordingly.  Why  not  a  complete  per- 
manent highway  through  the  state  and  then  build 
other  roads  leading  to  it. 

'ft  ft  x 
TOO  MUCH  ADVICE 
If  one  was  to  listen  too  and  read  all  the  advice 
that  is  handed  out  to  the  farmers  at  this  time  by 
the  press  and  public  he  certainly  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  there  is  too  much  of  it.  One  case 
of  mistaken  advice  was  telling  the  farmers  to  - 
do  no  building  until  after  the  war.  Think  of 
advising  a  farmer  to  build  no  more  silos  when 
the  conservation  of  food  is  one  of  the  important 
things  the  government  is  asking  them  to  do.  The 
production  of  livestock  so  necessary  on  every 
farm  can  be  greatly  aided  by  having  plenty  of 
silage,  in  other  words  by  building  more  silos.  A 
barn  may  be  necessary  for  economical  production, 
if  so  it  ought  to  be  built. 

The  trouble  with  so  many  who  would  like  to 
advise  the  farmer  what  to  do  and  what  he  should 
not  do,  knows  very  little  about  farm  life.  The 
average  farmer  is  working  hard  and  doing  his 
part  and  is  not  in  need  of  so  much  "free"  advice, 
ft  ft 
BATTLE   HAS  BEGUN 
The  farmers  battle  has  begun — the  busy  season 
is  on — everything  possible  must  be  done  to  pro- 
duce the  biggest  crop  of  food  stuff  ever  produced. 
We  set  a  high  mark  last  year  producing  a  big 
increase  over  the  year  before,  what  will  be  the 
increase  this  year. 

We  start  the  year  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions than  last.  The  call  however,  is  even  more 
urgent.  Every  farmer  is  asked  to  give  the  best 
there  is  in  him  for  the  production  of  food  for 
ourselves,  and  soldiers  and  the  people  who  are 
fighting  with  us. 

The  task  we  ask  of  the  farmer  is  no  easy  one, 
yet  he  will  make  good.  Every  farmer  must  do 
his  full  share — must  produce  to  the  limit.  We 
must  not  however  over  estimate  our  own  strength. 
We  must  reserve  our  strength,  use  judgement  as 
to  length  of  hours,  etc.  Strike  hard  when  it  will 
count  the  most.  Use  your  head,  plan,  think  as 
any  general  must  do  to  win.  The  battle  is  on, 
IS  is  no  easy  struggle,  but  we  will  win  because  we 
believe  in  the  work  we  are  doing. 

ft  ft 

ARE  WE  IDOING  OUR  PART 

Now  that  the  great  Hun  offensive  is  on  we 
rea;d  each  paper  to  find  out  what  our  boys  over 
there  in  France  have  done.  If  they  have  hold 
the  lines,  if  they  have  taken  any  prisoners  or  i,f 
they  have  started  the  Huns  back  on  their  way  to 
Berlin.    How  eager  we  await  the  news. 

Papers  from  "somewhere  in  Utah"  are  going 
to  be  read  by  the  boys  "over  there"  and  they  will 
want  to  know  if  we  have  made  our  big  spring 
drive  and  planted  every  acre.  If  we  are  going 
to  make  every  acre  yield  all  they  possibly  can. 
How  much  more  secure  will  they  feel  If  they 
know  that  ther»  will  be  plenty  of  food  stuff.  How 
do  you  think  they  would  feel  if  the  papers,  told 
how  a  certain  farmer  was  not  going  to  plant 
wheat  because  the  price  or  market  conditions 
were  not  right.  How  another  farmer  would  not 
plant  a  few  more  acres  of  sugar  beets  because 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  labor  shortage. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  our  part,  we  know  there 
is  a  lot  of  work  ahead  of  us  this  summer.  Long 
hours  and  not  the  usual  amount  of  pleasure. 

How  proud  we  will  feel  when  the  harvest  is 
gathered  to  know  that  we  "went  over  the  top" 
and  produced  the  greatest  amount  of  food  stuff 
ever  grown.  We  are  in  this  war  to  win,  the 
fight  is  here  at  home  as  well  as  over  in  France, 
we  must  produce  and  help  feed  our  allies  and 
back  the  boys  who  are  fighting  in  France. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


Joseph  Eames  Greaves. 

There  are  several  good  research 
men  at  the  Utah  Experiment  Station. 
Not  one  of  them,  however,  gives  him- 
self more  devotedly  to  his  work  than 
does  Dr.  J.  E.  Greaves,  the  Station 
chemist  and  bacteriologist.  Dr. 
Greaves  is  also  Professor  of 
Physiological  Chemistry  and  Bacteri- 
olgy  in  the  instructinal  department  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College.  Not 
many  men  are  willing  to  shut  them- 
selves in  the  laboratory  and  wade 
through  the  routine  of  close'  research. 
Of  all  fields  of  research  none  are  more 
taxing  in  tins  respect  than  chemistry 
and  bacteriology.  Not  only  must  the 
work  be  supervised  every  minute  but 
new  methods  are  essential  to  real 
progress. 

Not  only  must  the  worker  in  these 
fields  be  a  good  worker  but  he  must 
also  be  a  thorough  student  and  have 
An  inventive  turn  of  mind.  This  calls 
for  imaginative  powers  of  an  extreme- 
ly active  sort.  New  devices  must  be 
thought  out  and  tested  by  an  imagi- 
nation so  vivid  as  to  see  the  faults. 
In  other  words,  the  man  who  perfects 
methods  must  see  the  device  in  every 
step  of  its  use  long  before  he  has 


Farmers  who  want  to  make 

money  and  save  labor,  write  for  our 
illustrated  folder.  Learn  all  about 
the  new  and  remarkable  Austin  Farm 
Ditcher  and  Road  Grader— a  machine 
of  sturdy,  simple  construction,  wide 
range  of  work,  and  low  price.  It  is 
revolutionizing  farming. 

THE  AUSTIN 

COSTS  LITTLE— DOES  MUCH 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  depth  of  4 
feet,  grades  roads,  builds  terraces  or 
levees.  Reversible,  of  all  steel  con- 
struction— the  supreme  tool  for  dig- 
ging drainage  ditches.  Made  by  firm  40  years 
the  leaders  in  earth  working,  machinery. 
Write  today  for 
free  literature. 

F.  Sr.  AUSTIN 
COMPANY  Inc. 

Dept. 

\ Railway  fix 
change  Bldg 
CHICAGO 
|U.S.A. 


even  collected  material  out  of  which 
to  construct  it.  Literary  men  and 
women  pride  themselves  on  imagi- 
nation. Let  tnem,  however,  tread 
gently  on  the  man  of  research.  Which 
is  the  greater  power — answer  honestr 
ly — to  reconstruct  the  past  or  to'  build 
the  future?  Pioneers  in  any  field  are 
strong  men,  but  over  and  above  this 
they  must  be  farseeing  men  and  also 
men  of  constructive  visual  powers. 
Some  of  these  powers  are  often  paid 
for  dearly  in  lack  of  social  pleasure. 
Dr.  Greaves  has  paid  the  price  of  full 
success  in  research  and  yet  has  not 
lost  his  social  instinct,  as  many 
others  have  done. 

Born  at  Logan  in  November,  1880, 
Joseph  E.  Greaves  spent  his  boyhood 
on  a  farm,  acquiring  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  things  agricultural.  He  did_ 
his  elementary  school  work  and  about 
one  year  of  high  school  work  at  the 
Onedia  Stake  Academy  in  Preston, 
Idaho.  He  then  studied  at  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  taking  his  B.  S. 
degree"  in  1904.  He  was  assistant 
chemist  at  the  Utau  Experiment  Sation 
from  1904  to  1908.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  received  a 
M.  S.  degree  there  in  1908,  then  be- 
coming Assistant  Professor  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College. 
During  1910  and  1911  he  had  the 
Thompson  scholarship  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  from  which  he  took 
his  .  doctor's  degree  in  1911,  where- 
upon he  was  made  Associate  Professor 
at  the  Utah  College.  Next  year  he 
was  given  a  full  professorship  as  head 
of  the  department  of  Physiological 
Chemistry  and  Bacteriology.  During 
this  time  he  was  constantly  Station 
chemist  or  an  associate  in  that  work. 

In  1911  Dr.  Greaves  published  a  new 
method  for  the  determination  of  the 
protein  of  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
cereals.  This  method  was  at  once 
copied  not  only  in  English  but  in  Ger- 
man as  well,  which  nation  was  then 
thought  to  lead  in  chemical  work. 
His  method  was  copied  almost  word 
for  word  in  '"Die  Physikalisehe 
Chemie  der  Proteine"  von  T.  B. 
Robertson,  published  at  Dresden,  Ger- 
many, in  1912.  His  work  on  the  fix- 
ation of  atmospheric  nitrogen  by 
bacteria  has  received  similar  atten- 
tion. The  Chemical  Society  of  Eng- 
land publishes  in  its  annual  reports 
summaries  of  worthy  research.  The 
work  of  Dr.  Greaves  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  report  for  every  year 
since  1911.  To  illustrate,  take  the  re- 
port of  1916.  "Soil  Fungi  and 
Bacteria"  was  given  7 1-3  pages, 
of  which  Dr.  Greaves  was 
given  nearly  two  full  pages.  The 
same  year  only  1%  pages  were  allow- 
ed to  "Fixation  of  Nitrogen"  all  of 
which  was  given  Dr.  Greaves'  work. 
On  crop  rotations  he  has  done  work 
nearly  as  well-known.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  argue  that  Dr.  Greaves  holds 
a  place  in  the  scientific  world:  the 
facts  peak  for  themselves — and  "facts 
are  stubborn  things." 

In  spite  of  ail  his  research,  Dr. 
Greaves  has  found  time  to  write.  He 
has  published  many  scientific  treaties. 
Among  these  are  three  Utah  Station 
bulletins  and  24  articles  in  scientific 
magazines,  three  of  which  appeared 
in  German.  In  addition,  the  Utah 
Farmer  has  published  much  from  his 
pen.  Besides,  all  the  agricultural 
colleges  of  the  country  teach  his  find- 
ings to  students  in  soil  bacteriology 
and  nitrogen-fixation. 

Dr.  Greaves  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
in  the  Society  of  American  Bacteriolo- 
gists, and  in  the  American  Chemical 
society. 

Who  shall  say  these  things  are  not 
worth  while? 


Plant  More  Corn 
and  Wheat 

We  can  supply  Recleaned  Stocks  of  MARQUIS, 

DICKLOW,    NEW   ZEALAND,   SONORA,  and 

NINETY-DAY  WHEAT | 

Utah  grown  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Flint  CORN. 
Any  quantity  you  need. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices. 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

Seedsmen 
SALT  LAKE 


Truck  Quality  aft  Low  Prices 

The  Truck  for  the  Farmer 


The  Truck  for  YOUR 
business— for  every  farm- 
ers business— is  the  truck 
that  will  render  the  most 
service  for  every  dollar 
of  initial  cost  and  every 
dollar  of  operating  and 
upkeep  expense. 

More  than  25,000  truck 
users  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  proving  the 
superior  economy  of  the 
REPUBLIC.  REPUBLICS 
are  keeping  down  the 
hauling  costs  of  scores  of 
business  houses  right  here 


in  the  intermountain  west. 

It  is  important,  too,  that 
your  truck  should  be  the 
proper  size — big  and 
strong  enough  to  meet 
your  utmost  requirements, 
but  not  so  big  that  you 
will  be  subjected  to  excess 
operating  costs. 

Republic  Trucks  are  built 
in  seven  sizes — from  34- 
ton  to  5-ton  capacity. 
There  is  a  REPUBLIC 
exactly  suited  to  your 
needs. 


We  can  make  immediate  delivery  on  2-ton  models.  All 
other  models  are  enroute  to  us  from  the  factory.  When 
you  are  in  Salt  Lake,  visit  our  salesroom,  or  write  us 
today. 


ri 


INTER  MOUNTAIg^LDSMOBILE  CO. 


43W  4TH  SOUTH  ST. 


.WVSATCH  4560 


Why  are  the  Germans  called  Huns? 
The  Huns  were  a  cruel,  warlike  race 
that  fived  in  Asia  about  the  time  of 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the 
fifth  century  they  overran  and  deso- 
lated a  large  part  o,?  Europe  and  laid, 
Rome  under  tribute.  Apparently  the 
kaiser  of  Germany  admired  the  deeds 
of  these  barbarians  for  when  he  sent 
his  troops  to  China  tn  1900,  he  in- 
structed them  to  show  no  mercy  and 
take  no  prisoners.  Said  he,  "As  the 
Huns,  under  King  Atilla,  made  a  name 


for  themselves  which  is  still  mighty 
in  traditions  and  legends  today,  may 
the  name\of  German  be  so  fixed  in 
China  by  your  deeds  that  no  Chinese 
shall  ever  again  dare  to  even  look  at 
a  German  askance.  Open  the  way  for 
Kultur  once  for  all."  Since  then  he 
has  been  proud  to  call  his  soldiers 
Huns,  and  their  deeds  in  this  present 
war  show  they  are  trying  to  live  up 
to  their  title. 


The  proofreader  on  a  small  Middle 
Western  daily  was  a  woman  of  great 
precision  and  extreme  propriety.  One 
day  a  reporter  succeeded  in  getting 
info  type  an  item  about  "Willie 
Brown,  the  boy  who  was  burned  in 
the  West  End  by  a  live  wire." 

On  the  following  day  the  reporter 
found  on  his  desk  a  frigid  note  ask- 
ing.   '  Which  is  the  west  end  of  a  boy?" 

It  took  only  an  instant  to  reply: 
"The  end  the  sun  sets  on  of  course." 
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Corn  a  Dry  Farm  Crop 

By  J.  W.  Paxman,  Specialist  in  Dry  Farming. 


Much  of  the  fallow  upon  our  dry- 
farms  can  and  ought  to  be  utilized  in 
growing  corn,  both  for  grain  and  en- 
silage. Tbis  practice  would  help  the 
food  situation  some  and  do  much  to 
solve  the  problem  of  feeds. 

In  sections  of  frost-free  periods  of 
90  to  100  days  and  where  tbe  soil  is 
not  too  heavy  and  cold  corn  can  be 
successfully  grown  and  brought  to 
maturity  on  most  of  our  dry-farms. 
Plowing  should  be  done  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  and  the  ground  stirred  deep- 
ly, too,  if  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained, although  under  some  con- 
ditions spring  plowing  has  given  sat- 
isfactory results. 

Tbe  ground  should  be  well  worked 
by  harrowing  and  disking  early  in  the 
spring,  packing  or  refirming  the  under 
soil  and  providing  a  dirt  mulch  on 
top.  If  surface  is  uneven  a  leveler 
should  be  used,  but  followed  with  a 
harrow.  All  this  should  be  done 
while  .the  soil  is  moist  but  not  wet 
and  soggy. 

Planting  should  be  very  light. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  planting 
too  heavy.  Rows  should  be  42  to  48 
inches  apart  and  the  hills  same  dis- 
tance with  one  to  two  kernels  in  hill. 
Never  more  than  two  kernels  and 
one  would  be  better  if  that  one  is 
xsure  to  produce  a  vigorous  plant. 
More  fodder  and  more  corn  will  re- 
sult under  average  conditions  by 
thus  planting.  Check  row  if  possible 
then  cultivation  can  be  more  effici- 
ently done.  The  depth  of  planting 
should  be  determined  by  the  mois- 
ture. Place  seed  just  deep  enough  to 
insure  a  good  garmination. 

The  spiketooth  harrow  can  safely 
be  used  for  cultivation  until  the  plant 
is  6  to  8  inches  high,  then  the  corn 
cultivator  should  be  used  frequently 
until  tassels  appear.  Corn,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  crop,  responds 
generously  to  cultivation;  so  cultivate 
well  and  often  and  don't  allow  weeds 
to  grow.  If  the  crop  can  have  good, 
thorough,  clean  cultivation  during 
the  entire  season,  the  land  can  be 
harrowed  (after  harvesting  the  corn) 


SENT  FREE 


and  planted  to  fall  wheat,  and  in  all 
pobability,  give  as  much  in  the  bushel 
measure  at  harvest  the  next  season, 
as  if  let  lie  in  fallow  in  the  ordinary 

way. 

Use  the  Australian  or  Jumbo  White 
Flint  seed  in  preference  to  other 
varieties.  Apply  to  State  Council  of 
Defense,  Newhouse  Building,  Salt 
Lake  City,  for  seed. 

Planting  should  be  done  soon  after 
warm  weather  sets  in  and  the  cold 
storms  are  over.  No  particular  in- 
jury will  result  from  slight  frosts 
early  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  al- 
though warm  weather  promotes  vigor 
in  the  plant  and  a  speedy  germi- 
nation. 


Moline  Four-Row  Bean  Planter 

Saves  Time  Planting  Any  Kind  of  Seed ' 


Send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card  to 

DEPARTMENT  A 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

and  receive  a  copy  of  this  little  booklet, 
containing  more  than  150 
recipes  for  the  use  of 

baker's  cocoa 
And  chocolate 

in  the  preparation  of  delicious  drinks; 
dainty  dishes  and  home-made  candy. 


STRAWBERRIES 

Rotation  of  crops  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  successful  agriculture,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  horticulture. 
Strawberries  after  strawberries  is 
not  a  success.  Just  look  back  at 
Wisconsin  in  the  wheat  business, 
wheat  after  wheat  till  the  chintz  hug 
took  the  crop  and  then  went  for  the 
corn  field.  Coal  tar  and  dust  mulch 
would  not  stop  them.  Then  the  cow 
question  came  up  and  dairying  has 
made  Wisconsin  famous. 

Strawberry  Ground. 

Any  good  corn  ground  is  good.  It 
needs  at  least  two  years  to  prepare 
the  soil,  first  year  a  crop  of  clover, 
second  year  potatoes;  with  each  of 
these  crops  a  heavy  coat  of  barn  yard 
manure.  The  potato  field  must  be 
kept  clean  of  weeds  and  it  will  be 
best  to  plow  it  in  October"  leaving  it 
as  rough  as  possible.  In  spring  ap- 
ply a  generous  quantity  of  well  rot- 
ted manure  well  disked  in  and  ground 
well  harrowed  early,  and  just  be- 
fore planting  the  strawberries  disk 
and  harrow  again.  Mark  the  ground 
three  feet  eight  by  two  feet. 

If  you  havs  to  buy  your  plants 
have  them  on  hand  promptly.  If 
they  come  too  early  heel  them  in  by 
opening  the  hunches,  and  lay  them  in 
nice  moist  dirt.  They  can  remain 
thus  for  a  week.  Sprinkle  them 
lightly  but  never  wet  them  in  the 
bundle. 

Planting. 

Every  man  snould  have  a  dibble 
and  a  dish  of  piants  in  about  an  inch 
of  water  and  the  plant  put  so  the  bud 
is  just  level  with  the  surface  soil,  but 
well  pack  the  soil  to  the  roots.  It 
is  the  style  now  to  have  a  packer  to 
firm  everything  transplanted.  I  used 
to  transplant  with  a  planter,  but  1 
had  to  go  after  the  gang  and  put  my 
heel  on  every  plant.  I  then  went 
bank  to  the  spade  and  the  dibble. 

Every  plant  should  be  reduced  to 
two  leaves  and  all  the  fruit  buds  re- 
moved. The  plan  of  preparation  of 
soil  given  is  for  field  culture;  for 
the  garden  follow  pea,  bean  or  potato 
patch.  Spade  up  eighteen  inches 
deep  working  in  a  good  quantity  of 
manure,  a  good  quantity  is  a  two 
horse  wagon  load  to  every  square  rod. 
the  subsoil  should  be  well  spaded 
over  but  left  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed. 

I  spent  ten  days  last  fall  making  a 
bed  twelve  feet  by  forty  feet  eighteen 
inches  deep.  If  I  had  been  forty 
years  younger  I  could  have  made  It 
in  half  the  time.  The  more  work 
you  put  on  the  ground  preparing  it 
the  better  the  crop;  this  applies  to 
everything.  Don't  let  the  gang  of 
planters  get  out  of  the  field  till  your 
cultivator  follows  them  and  cultivate 
every  week  till  October  and  hoe  as 
often  as  necessary  but  never  more 
than  an  inch  deep. 


For  the  man  who  has  large  acreages 
to  plant,  not  only  of  beans  but  any  other 
seed  as  well,  the  Moline  Four-Row 
Bean  Planter  is  a  great  time  saver.  It 
does  the  work  just  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary two-row  planter,  and  twice  as  fast. 

Any  kind,  shape  or  variety  of  seed 
ranging  in  size  from  cane  seed  to  lima 
beans  can  be  planted  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner  in  the  shortest  timcby  the 
Moline  Four-Row  Bean  Planter. 

You  have  the  choice  of  using  either 
edge   or   flat  drop   plates.  _ 
Each  style  has  its  advan- 
tages— both  styles  are  regu- 
larly furnished. 

Seeds  of  a  rounded  char- 
acter— such  as  kaffir  corn, 
milo  maize,  navy  beans, 
cranberry  beans,  etc.,  are 
best  handled  by  a  round 
hole  plate,  while  such  seed 
as  kidney  beans,  lima  beans 


MOLINE  LINE 

Corn  Planters.  Cotton  Plant* 
ers.  Cultivators.  Com  Binders. 
Grain  Binders.  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers.  Listers. 
Manure  Spreaders,  Mowers, 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap* 
ers.  Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farm 
Trucks.Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


and  field  corn  the  edge  drop  plate  with 
cells  properly  fitted  is  better  adapted. 

A  uniform  planting  depth  is  main- 
tained because  each  furrow  opener  is 
held  to  the  ground  independently  of 
the  others  by  spring  pressure.  Rows 
from  24  to  36  inches  apart  can  be 
planted  with  the  Moline  Four-Row 
Bean  Planter. 

It  is  well  constructed  throughout, 
seed  cans  and  furrow  openers  being 
supported  on  a  heavy,  square  and  very 
_     stiff  steel  pipe. 

Seed  cans  are  easily  tipped 
to  change  plates  or  empty 
them  of  seed. 

Steel  marker  is  easily  and 
quickly  adjusted. 

The  Moline  Four -Row 
Bean  Planter  will  save  you 
time  this  year.  See  your 
Moline  dealer  now,  or  write 
us  for  further  information. 


MOLINETLOWCQ 

'manufacturers  of  quality* 


MOLINE  ILLINOIS 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  I86S 


ADDRESS  DEPARTMENT  33 


EARLY  CULTIVATION 

F.  Holller. 

A  little  neglect  in  cultivating  the 
garden  is  likely  to  be  serious  espe- 
cially if  weeds  are  bad  or  drouth 
should  come.  It  Is  not  safe  to  take 
any  risk  if  one  expects  to  get  the  best 
results  In  gardening. 

Young  garden  plants  at  this  season 
of  the  year  will  require  ample  culti- 
vation. Especially  Is  frequent  and 
timely    cultivation    desirable  when 


there  are  heavy  rains  and  the  land  has 
a  tendency  10  "pack"  or  "bake."  Un- 
less the  land  is  stirred  at  the  proper 
time  it  is  likely  to  get  hard,  and  hence, 
unless  rains  continue,  it  will  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  cultivate  later  on. 

When  land  "runs  together,"  as  it 
does  when  vegetable  matter  is  not 
present  in  large  enough  quantity  or 
when  the  land  is  "stiffi,"  tenacious, 
containing  a  large  per  cent  of  clay  or 
silt,  considerable  difficulty  may  be  met 
after  heavy  rains.  .  Care  should  be 
taken  to  cultivate  promptly,  with  the 
proper  implement  and  in  the  right 
manner. 

Unless  a  surface  soil  mulch  is  re- 
established alter  heavy,  rains  the  soil 
particles  will  come  into  close  ^contact 
as  they  do  when  the  soil  "packs,"  and 
this  will  be  a  very  favorable  condition 
for  rapid  loss  of  moisture.  When  con- 
ditions are  as  has  just  been  described, 
capillary,  the  moisture  around  the  soil 
grains,  will  rise  to  the  surface  through 
the  hair-like  tubes  between  the  parti- 
cles of  soil  and  the  moisture  be  evap- 
orated when  it  reaches  the  surface. 
But  when  the  soil  mulch  is  made  on 
the  surface  much  of  the  moisture  is 
held  under  this  cultivated  surface, 
which  of  course  is  one  object  in  cul- 
tivation. 

Where  ground  "packs"  after  heavy 
rains  it  may  be  a  rather  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  it  thoroughly  pulverized.  In 
this  event,  where  the  garden  rows  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  the  harrow,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  follow  with  a  garden 
rake  and  pulverize  the  clods  and 
smooth  the  surface.  Unless  this  is 
done  there  are  likely  to  be  clods  that 
leave  the  soil  open,  which  will  permit 
the  wind  and  the  sun  to  rob  the  soil 
of  moisture.  Good  tillage  requires 
that  there  be  a  mellow  mulch  on  the 
surface  a  few  Inches  deep,  depending 
upon  the  soil,  and  that  the  surface  be 
as  near  level  and  as  smooth  as  is  con- 
venient with  the  lay  of  the  land  and 
the  Btage  of  the  plants. 

 o  

If  you  believe  your  soil  will  pay  for 
the  extra  expense  you  are  likely  to 
make  greater  Investments. 

o 

Pay  your  subscription  when  due. 


THE  national  food  dictatorhas^ 
exactly  the  plan  you  want  in 
threshing.  Prevent  waste,  save 
food,  increase  production.  His 
plan  would  say,  thresh  clean — 
save  «//your  grain — don't  lose  a 
single  bushel  to  the  straw  stack. 
This  job  would  be  an  eas}'  oue 
if  all  threshing  was  done  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

It  beats  out  the  grain.  The  Big 
Cylinder,  the  "Man  Behind  the 
Gun"  and  the  Beating  Shakers 

Save  the  Farmers'  Thresh  Bill 

Saving  grain  is  easier  and  costs  less 
than  growing  It.  And  every  bushel  you 
save  Increases  your  profits  more  than 
ever  before.  Prices  were  never  higher— 
and  never  was  gra  in  more  badly  needed. 
Your  boys  are  at  the  front— be  sure  they 
will  be  fed.  Save  your  grain  crop  by 
threshing  it  with  a  Red  River  Special. 
Write  for  circular. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

lit  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Rudders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil*Gua  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


"There  is  no  Half-way  House  be*; 
tween   Victory   and   Defeat." — Lloyd, 

George. 

 o  

A  good  citizen  is  known  by  the  food 

he  eats. 
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GROWING  ASPARAGUS 
Fresh  asparagus  is  one  of  the  most 
delicate,  appetizing  and  wholesome 
products  of  the  home  garden.  It 
comes  along  eraly  in  the  spring,  and 
a  bed  once  established  needs  only 
to  be  kept  clean  and  well  fertilized 
to  produce  for  many  years. 

Not  only  for  the  home  table,  but 
tor  the  market,  the  asparagus  crop 
Is  profitable,  for  there  always  is  a 
jood  demand  for  it,  and  the  surplus 
Brom  the  farm  finds  a  ready  place  in 
town. 

Asparagus  can  be  grown  on  nearly 
til  kinds  of  soils,  but  a  sandy  loam 
is  preferred.  In  growing  asparagus 
tor  home  use  tne  type  of  soil  is  not 
is  important  as  a  convenient  location 
tor  the  bed.  As  a  rule,  the  home 
lupply  of  asparagus  is  grown  in  the 
garden,  which  should  be  located  near 
the  house. 

For  the  commercial  planting  of 
isparagus  a  light  soil  should  .be 
lelected,  because  of  its  earliness  and 
the  ease  with  which  the  crop  can  be 
sultivated.  If  the  soil  is  not  natural- 
ly deep  and  well-drained  it  should  be 
leeply  plowed,  subsoiled,  and  drain- 
id  by  means  of  tile  or  open  ditches. 

On  land  that  does  not  wash  badly 
tjbe  soil  should  be  plowed  in  the  au- 
tumn or  winter  in  order  to  get  the 
ienefit  of  freezing  and  thawing.  Be- 
fore planting,  the  soil  should  be  thor- 
oughly pulverized  by  disking,  har- 
towing  and  planking  or  rolling.  Stir- 
ring at  frequent  intervals  until  the 
bparagus  is  planted  will  keep  down 
ireeds  and  hold  the  soil  in  a  loose, 
Wable  condition. 

As  asparagus  is  grown  mostly  on 
toils  deficient  in  humus,  barnyard  or 
rtable  manure  is  the  most  valuable 
fertilizer.  The  manure  adds  both 
l>lant  food  and  humus  and  increases 
ihe  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil. 

Where  coarse  manure  is  used  on 
tond  to  be  planted  to  asparagus  it 
should  be  applied  broadcast  at  the 
■ate  of  twenty  to  forty  tons  per  acre 


YOU  SAVE 


FROM  $7.00 

TO  $15.00 

on  evry  saddle. 
Send  for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to  conr 
sumer. 

The  Fred  Mueller 
Saddle  and  Har- 
ness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


Men  Mechanically  Inclined, 
Yonr  Services  Are  Needed. 

"MEVER  before  has  the  demand 

'  for  Automobile,  Tractor,  Trrck  and 
Aeroplane  motor  Mechanics  been  .jo  great. 
^riierviceiB  needed  in  the  Army,  driving  and 
•pairing  Tracks  and  AmBulances;  in  the  Aero- 
.SLu  5?ct,on  repairing  motors;  on  our  farms 
Zl!~?^r?ctor',L.bc"ide8'  remember  that  this 
mmiiy  has  4,000.000  Automobiles.  Thousands 
""fc nan ics  who  formerly  took  care  of  them 
HT  1 1  rhe.  fiovermnent  service.  Somebody 
•fciVi taket. heir  places.  It  is  up  to  yon  to  take 
«nt?«?  3  ln_tht;,  "!,ra«e,  etc.,  of  the  men  that 
Si.rflJF0'  "•»l'»'ng  these  conditions  ]  have 
wna preparation  to  train  men  to  fill  these  im- 
r™1  positions.  The  demand  for  men  is  here. 
J?~JC  *  to,1*3^  them.  If  you  arein  the  draft 
,5'™' "jr*  »nd  be  trained  so  that  you  can  give 
r  "Peotal  service  to  your  Country. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOGUE. 
I  have  written  a  catalogue  that  shows  "iciures 
want  ,? :'r\""  nt."  ar">  describes  my  school.  I 
ffi^,'""™  have  it.   It  will  tell  yon  how  ;  teach 
•Teafeft,^1       '  ^r*ct°r  business;  open  your 
mtanZ\n   0PD0£t".ni'ies  for  splendid  positions 
<n*.<. •  f  his i  Country  must  have  trained 
ake  advantage  of  present  eondi- 
-.s.  write  for  my  free  catalogue: 
a  trip  through  the  greatest  school 
itlMj  world.  Today  is  the  day  of 
ipppnrtunitles,  grasp  them.  , 
E.  J.  SWEENEY*,  Pr«»., 

Sweeney  Automobile  & 
,„    Tractor  School. 

508  Unloo  Station  flan,  Kinm  Cat. 


and  plowed  under,  preferably  in  the 
fall.  Well-rotted  manure  is  usually 
applied  after  the  land  is  plowed,  and 
then  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil 
by  harrowing. 

Well  grown  one  year  old  aspara- 
gus roots  are  best  for  planting  pur- 
poses. These  may  be  secured  from 
a  plant  grower,  a  seedsman,  or  a 
nurseryman,  or  they  may  be  grown 
at  home.  When  the  gr  v  er  produces 
plants  at  home  he  can  make  his  own 
selection,  discarding  all  inferior  roots 
and  using  only  strong,  healthy  ones. 
In  this  way  the  development  of  the 
asparagus  bed  will  be  more^  uniform 
than  where  the  plants  are  purchased 
and  no  selection  is  made. 

For  growing  the  roots,  a  rich  sandy 
or  loam  soil  snould  be  selected.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  1  to  2  inches 
apart  in  rows  15  to  18  inches  apart 
for  hand  cultivation  and  iy%  to  3 
feet  apart  if  horse  cultivation  is  to 
be  given,  and  it  should  toe  covered  to 
the  depth  of  1^  inches.  After  the 
plants  are  well  established  they 
should  be  thinned  to  stand  about  3 
inches  apart,  only  the  strongest 
plants  being  left  in  the  row.  Through- 
out the  season  the  soil  should  be 
kept  well  cultivated  and  free  from 
weeds. 

Spring  planting  is  prefered,  be- 
cause roots  planted  in  the  autumn 
may  be  injured  by  freezing  before 
they  toecome  well  established.  Where 
spring  planting  is  followed,  the  roots 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  the 
weather  and  soil  conditions  will  per- 
mit. 

After  the  soil  has  been  thoroughly 
prepared,  deep  furrows  are  opened 
by  running  a  turnplow  two  to  four 
times  where  each  row  is  to  be  locat- 
ed. The  rows  should  be  about  4  feet 
apart  for  green  asparagus  and  5  or  6 
or  even  8  feet  apart  where  white 
shoots  are  desireu. 

The  plants  are  set  15  inches  to  2 
or  2%  feet  apart  in  the  row,  the, 
greater  distance  being  required  for 
large-growing  varieties  on  soil  very 
rich  in  nitrogen.  The  roots  or  crowns 
should  be  set  in  tlhe  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
2  or  3  inches  at  first,  and  the  trench 
gradually  filled  up  as  the  plants  de- 
velop. 

The  depth  of  soil  over  the  crowns 
should  be  6  to  8  inches  in  light  soils 
and  4  or  5  inches  in  heavy  soils.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  the  crowns  should  not  toe  cover- 
ed to  the  extreme  depth  at  first,  as 
the  young  shoots  might  be  smothered 
before  they  reach  the  surface. 

For  a  small  home  garden,  aspara- 
gus roots  are  sometimes  planted  12 
to  18  inches  apart  each  way,  but  this 
system  is  not  very  satisfactory.  A 
better  method  is  to  plant  one  row 
across  the  garden,  spacing  the  plants 
15  inches  apart  in  the  row.  If  more 
than  one  row  is  necessary,  the  rows 
should  be  3  feet  apart,  so  that  culti- 
vation can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  horse  or  hand  cultivators.  Aspara- 
gus should  be  planted  at  one  end  or 
one  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  will 
interfere  the  least  with  the  plowing 
and  preparation  of  that  part  of  the 
garden  used  for  annual  crops. 

During  the  first  season  a  crop  of 
bush  beans,  peas,  early  cabbage, 
radishes,  lettuce,  or  some  other  hoe 
crop  may  be  planted  between  the 
rows.  Tall-growing  or  long-season 
crops  should  not  be  grown  with  as- 
paragus. The  ■cultivation  required  by 
the  asparagus  will  toe  sufficient  for 
most  of  the  companion  crops  also,  and 
the  return  from  such  a  crop  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  paying  the  cost 
of  growing  both. 

Frequent'  shallow  cutlivations 
should  toe  given  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  to  conserve  the  soil  moisture. 
Some  hand  hoeing*  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  to  control 
the  weeds  between  the  asparagus 
plants  in  the  row. 

The  J.ength  of  time  an  asparagus 
plantation  will  produce  profitable 
vields  depends  upon  the  treatment  it 
receives.  A  well-<»stablished  bed 
which  receives  good  cultivation  and 
fertilization  each  year  should  pro- 
duce profitable  crops  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  years. 


What  5c  worth  of 
Electricity  will  do 


Electric  Washer:  5  cents'  worth  of  current 
will  run  a  washing  machine  for  2%  hours 
continuous  running — more  than  a  big 
family  requires  for  two  wash  days. 


Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner:  5  cents' 
worth  of  current 
will  do  a  weekly 
cleaning  of  a  ten- 
room  house. 


LICENSED  UNDER 
KENNY  PATENT 


Electric  Sew  Motor: 
5  cents'  worth  of 
current  will  make 
one  million  stitches 
on  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. 

Electric  Iron:  5 
cents  worth  of  cur- 
rent will  give  a 
steady  ironing  heat 
for  continuous  work, 
one  hour. 


Electric  Toaster:  5 
cent's  worth  of  current  will  make  60  slices 
of  delicious,  just-right  toast. 

Thus,  for  a  few  cents  each  week,  elec- 
tricity will  do  your  housework,  and 
save  you  many  hours  of  the  hardest 
kind  of  drudgery. 

The  demands  upon  your  time,  due  to  Red 
Cross  and  other  war  relief  work,  are 
greater  than  ever  before.  By  shortening 
the  hours  required  for  your  housework, 
electricity  provides  the  time  needed  for 
these  patriotic  duties. 

You  can  purchase  all  electrical  labor-sav- 
ing appliances  at  our  store  on  easy  month- 
ly payments.  Won't  you  let  us  explain  to 
you  more  fully  how  much  time  and  how 
much  hard  work  electricity  will  save  you 
in  your  home  at  very  small  cost. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 


During  the  first  and  second  years 
of  an  asparagus  plantation  no  shoots 
should  be  removed,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  year  some  of  the 
crop  may  be  harvested.  Even  during 
the  third  season,  the  cutting  season 
should  be  short,  as  it  is  important 
to  have  large,  well-developed  crowns 
for  the  production  of  good  asparagus. 

Asparagus  is  usually  harvested 
every  day  during  the  season,  prefer- 
ably in  the  morning;  and  when 
growth  is  very  rapid  it  is  often  ne- 
cessary to  go  over  the  plantation 
twice  a  day. — Wisconsin  Agriculturist. 


STATISTICAL  FILLERS 

During  a  three  and  one  half  year 
period,  beginning  July  1,  1914,  the 
XTnited  States  exported  to  the  Allies 
more  than  616,000,000  pounds  of 
fresh  beef  and  nearly  203,000,00" 
pounds  of  canned  beef. 

 o  

"The  United  States  is  obligated  to 
send  1,000,000  tons  of  food  each 
month  to  the  Allies,  and  is  going  to 
do  it." — Vernon  Kellogg. 


Nothing  is  as  usual;  why  eat  as 
usual. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1918 


MY  WAR  GARDEN  AND  my  limited  time  I  called  it  a  gattfy- 

HOW  IT  GREW  ing  success. 

Belle  Barker.   °  — 

Through  patriotism  and  necessity  I  BIG  FARM  CROPS  ESSENTIAL 
became  the  principal  caretaker  of  the  FOR  VICTORY  BY  ALLIES 

garden  this  year.  It  was  a  plot  about  Farmers  of  Northern  and  Western 
seven  rods  square  and  had  been  used  States  Are  Told  the  Serious  Situ- 
for  a  garden  continuously  for  20  years,  ation  That  Confronts  Forces  Battling 
if  not  longer.   We  had  plenty  of  well-     for  Democracy. 

rotted  barnyard  manure  and  this  was  The  individual  duty  of  every  farmer 
spread  liberally  over  the  ground  before  -to  produce  large  crops  this  year  from 

plowing.  his  land  is  being  strossed  by  a  group  225  acres  irrigated,  5  miles  from  R.  R. 

town,  adjoining  25  miles  of  open 
range,  two  sets  of  improvements, 
cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 7  head  of  horses,  machinery, 
grain,  hogs,  chickens.    Price  $23,000. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  8el1 

LI8T  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RANCH  BARGAINS 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  sow  everything  in  drills  so  that  of  prominent  agricultural  speakers 
it  may  be  easily  cultivated  with  a  traveling  through  the  Northern  and 
horse.  We  plant  corn,  beans  and  peas  Western  States,  after  conferences  in 
with  a  corn  planter.  This  allows  row-  Washington  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ing  only  one  way  but  that  is  the  pre-  culture  Houston  and  Food  Adminis- 
vailing  custom  now.  trator  Hoover. 

On  the  dryest  eastern  slope  we  Every  farm  in  every  locality  should 
planted  our  beans.  Next  we  planted  strive  to  feed  itself.  This  is  imper- 
eight  rows  of  sweet  corn,  both  early  ative  as  a  measure  of  supply  in  each 
and  late  varieties  to  insure  a  longer  community  and  so  that  all  unnecessary 
period  of  green  corn  eating.  Next  to  transportation  of  foodstuffs  may  be 
the  corn  came  our  row  of  Swiss  Chard  avoided.    Every  farm  should  have  a 

for  those  delicious  greens  which  it  home  garden  and  should    store,  can,   

furnishes   from   early   summer  until  and  dry  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fruits  160  acres  bottom  land  on  creek,  decreed 
frost.    Next  was  a  row  of  red  table  and  vegetables  for  home  use  through 
beets  with  a  few  radishes  at  one  end.  out  the  year. 

Then  one  row  of    Dutch    Multiplier     Throughout  the  States  where  spring  $7500 
onions  with  a  few  potato  onions  for  wheat  can  be  grown  profitably,  the  De- 
trial  at  each  end.    Next  was  a  row  partment  is  calling  attention  to  the  need  160  acres  that  cuts  250  tons  of  alfalfa  and 


50  bbl.  flour  Mill  located  in  valley  25  miles 
in  length,  by  12  miles  in  width,  no 
other  Mill  in  a  radias  of  100  miles. 
A  bargain  at  $11,000,  terms. 

A  general'  merchandise  store,  17  miles 
from  Ogden  on  U.  P.  R.  R.  Write  for 
particulars. 


60  ACRES  IN  CACHE  VALLEY.  Th 
property  lies  immediately  unde 
the  canal  and  we  are  offering  it 
for  $115  per  acre.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  farms  in  Cache  valley 
and  has  been  farmed  very  suc- 
cessfully to  oats,  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets.  We  can  accept  10. 
per  cent  down  and  ten  years  on 
the  balance.  This  property  Is 
located  near  a  good  town,  schools 
and  two  grades  in  high  school. 
Good  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  first-class  Irrigation 
water.  There  is  still  some  due 
on  the  water. 


of  parsnips    and    lettuce.     Parsnip  of  planting  a  large  acreage.    The  lat- 

seed  is  always  slow  to  germinate  so  est  information  upon  the  wheat  situ- 

we  plant  alternately  a  few    seed    of  ation  abroad  shows  that    the  Allies 

parsnips  and  lettuce  in  the  same  row.  produced  last  year  but  little  over  one- 

The  lettuce  comes  up   quickly  and  third  the  wheat  they  produced  prior 

shows  the  row  to  make  weeding  and  to  the  war. 

cultivating  easier.       .  Early  fall  frosts  followed  by  wet  320         J"lg^td^  a^°Jni^^nf^  I?  We  haXe  t.W0^0IL _*hr??  ??lalL 

We  next  left  a  row  for  18  tomato  weather  and  severe    freezing  have 


■water,  timber,  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 

100  acres  farm  land,  2%  miles  from  40  ACRES  IN  CACHE  VALLEY,  right 
R.  R.  station,  near  open  range.   Price  near   the    railroad    station,  right 

near  a  good  town,  schools 
churches,  and  other  social  condl-. 
tions  are  first-class;  good  water 
right,  water-  for  domestic  pur- 
poses; on  the  country  road.  This 
farm  has  been  planted  to  alfalfa, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  grain. 
$120.00  per  acre,  ten  years  to  pay, 
7  'per  cent.  There  is  still  some 
due  on  the  water. 


timothy.,  hay,  good  improvements  in- 
cluding wagon,  scales,  and  machinery, 
45  durham  cattle,  4  work  houses,  4 
miles  from  County  Seat  R.  R.  town, 
and  adjoining  best  range  in  State. 
Price  $16,000,  terms. 


ideal  stock  ranch,  near  school  and  R. 
R.  town,  good  improvements,  100  acres 
in  timothy  and  clover,  some  machin- 
ery, all  fenced.  A  bargain  at  $11,000, 
terms. 


plants  and  one  for  cucumbers  in  hills  made  the  seed  corn  problem  thorug- 

and  one  in  drills.    Next  we  planted  out  the  corn  belt  exceedingly  difficult, 

about  seven  rows  of  early   potatoes,  making  campaigns  for  ear-tested  seed 

Then  one  row  of  Telephone  and  one  imperative.   The  planting  season  must 

row  of  little  Gem  peas  and  the  re-  And  every  farm  of  the  great  corn  belt 

mainder  of  the  garden  to  Yellow  Cali-  with  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  corn 

fornia  and  Red-eye  beans.  that  will  grow. 
We  had  no  sooner    than   finished     A  15  per  cent  increase  in  the  num- 

planting  the  garden  than  the  rains  de-  ber  of  hogs  is  needed,  as  pork  is  the   

scended  and  the  floods  came.   I  think  mainstay  o,f  the  ration  of  the  laboring 

I  never  saw  so  much  rain  fall  in  one  man  and  the  soldier  and  the  need  for  320  S  s"h,rr'H '^t^J/^Jr1^3 

,    _  •  .      •  .         rwt-t  i*  iguccq    dnQ    cross   icriccCi,    som©  cm- 

season  before.  Part  of  the  beans  rot-  more  fats  is  acute.  The  acreage  of 
ted  in  the  ground  and  had  to  be  plant-  alfalfa,  clover,  and  other  ^leguminous 
ed  over.  The  lettuce  and  radishes  forage  plants  should  be  maintained  or 
came  up,  but  before  I  knew  what  was  increased  to  conserve  more  grains  for 
doing  it  the  snails  had  entirely  de-  human  consumption, 
voured  them  and  they  had  to  be  re-  The  dairy  industry  must  be  main- 
planted.      Only    one    parsnip    con-  tained.   The  dairy  cow  produces  more   .  

descended,  or  rather    ascended,    to  food  with  less  feed  than  any  other  of  "  " 
show  up  so  we  used  .ae  space  allotted  our  domestic  animals,  so  that  dairy  A  good  investment  for  a  buyer 
for.   them    to    transplant    the    table  products  are  most  economical  in  con-  .  Tne  sa.,e  of  t.he  Elberta  irrigation  pro 


160  acres  sub-irrigated,  water  from  4  to  6 
feet  to  surface,  all  fenced,  on  R.  R. 
100  acres  being  farmed,  some  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  $2000  worth  of  buildings. 
Price  $4000,  terms. 


tivated  land  and  buildings,  a  snap 
at  $5000. 


FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah. 


land  for  sale  in  the  Bear  River 
valley,  one  piece  of  12  acres  right 
by  the  station  at  Tremonton.  This 
property  has  a  full  water  right 
and  is  accessible  to  the  city, 
water,  electric  light  and  other 
modern  conveniences.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  had  for  $175  per  acre, 
small  payment  down  and  easy 
terms  on  the  balance. 


1G0  ACRES  OF  FIRST-CLASS  WHEAT! 
LAND  situated  in  the  center  of 
the  Bear  River  valley,  one  mile, 
from  the  railroad  station,  all 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
to  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  prop- J 
erty. 


serving  foodstuffs.      Skimmed  milk 


Ject  has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 


concern.    These  people  are  going  to  do 


beets  we  thinned  out. 

•We  planted  cucumber  seed  five  converted  into  cottage  cheese  has  as  things  in  a  "big"  way  and  promise ito  "plant 
times  before  the  snails  would  allow  much  food  value  as  meat  and  should  one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring, 
them  to  grow   although  we  spayed  b^e  increasingly  used.  uit^  ^^?f  irt  ^eSMSlg 

with  tobacco  water,  bug  death  and  Town  Should  Help  Out  in.  Farm  Labor  low  price,  and  it  is  a  chance  for  some 
other  things.    They  seemed  to  chew  Problem.  one  to  make  money  or  get  a  good  farm, 

the  tender  stalks  below  the  ground.  The >  farm  labor  problem  must  be  ff^S2  ^laW^iS  ter?5^ 
At  the  last  sowing  the  weather  was  met  by  closer  co-operation  between  ideally  located,  and  Is  the  best  kind  of 
dry  and  the  snails  did  not  trouble  town  and  farm  folks.  The  towns  must  land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
them  any.  Everyone  said  we  would  realize  that  the  bulk  qf  their  popu-  ^^J*^  to^the^  right^man.  ^It  J^^a 
get  no  cucumbers  by  such  late  plant-  lation  came  from  farms  and  that  in  ' 
ing  but  we  got  more  than  we  could  times  of  stress  those  6f  their  people 
eat.    Perserverance  won.  who  are  farm-bred  should  help  out  the 

The  men  cultivated  the  garden  farming  community  during  the  peak 
twice  with  horse  cutlivator  and  the  of  its  laDOr  load  at  Planting  and  har- 
rest  of  the  weeding  I  did  with  a  hoe  vest  Local  business  men's  organiz- 
lubricated  with  elbow  grease.  I  did  ations  nave  shown  a  desire  to  co-oper- 
most  of  my  hoeing  and  weeding  in  ate  with  the  farming  interests  sympa- 
the  morning  before  the  sun  was  too  thetically  and  to  the  fullest  extent 
hot  and  in  the  early  evening  when  it  necessary  whenever  they  have  been 
was  cooler.   We  had  an  abundance  of  solicited  to  do  so.    They  realize  that 


72  ACRES    AT    EAST    GARLAND  forfl 
$7500.00,  easy  terms;  water  from 
the  Bear  River  canal  for  part  of- 
this  land,  situated  on  the  main . 
county  ,road,  within  a  half  mile.' 
of  school;  house,  barn  and  other? 
improvements  on  the  place,  elec-; 
trie  lights  and  telephone.    This  is 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  states 
of  Utah.    Twenty  tons  of  sugar 
heets  per  acre  have  been  grown 
on  this  land    for    a   number  of 
years.    There  is  a  small  orchard,} 
some  alfalfa  and  grain  land.  This 
property  is  within  1V4  miles  of  the 
Garland  sugar  factory.  If  you  ar 
in  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  thJs 
particular  farm,  wire  or  write  anj 
bank  in  Boxelder  county  and  ask 
for  information  on  east  Garland 
land. 


real  bargain.    Write  me  about  it  today. 
W.   C.  ALBERTSON 

625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 


BRUNEAUHILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 

green  vegetables  in  pleasing  Nueces-  the  farmer  is  not  alone  responsible  for  343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


sion  and  variety  through  out  the  year.  tne  Production  of  food  if  the  towns 

Our  tomatoes,  which  we  did  not  set  deprive  him  of  necessary  labor  for 

out  until  late  throu0h  fear  of  frost,  nonessential  purposes.  

bore  abundantly  but  did  not  get  ripe.  — " 

wo  picked  and  spread  the  green  ones     Will  Lease  Dairy  Farm 

upstairs  on  the  floor  In  a  dark,  warm  Because  of  reasons  which  will  be  sat-  ments.  with  Interest  at  6  per  cent  Land 
hall,  nnd   a.  they  reddened  removed  l.faetofily  explained,  we  can  lease  one  18  ,evel-   soli  black  loam,  neighborhood 


Go  to  Lakeview,  Oregon  now  and  pur- 
chase an  alfalfa  farm  under  the  Goose 
Lake  Valley  Irrigation  project.  Price 
$50.00  to  $75.00  per  acre.  $5.00  per  acre 
down  and  the  balance  In  20  annual  pay- 


184  ACRES,  located  at  Thatcher,  in  the 
Bear  River  valley.  We  will  sell 
all  or  divide  this  into  smaller 
tracts.  The  farm  is  considered', 
*  one  of  the  host  in  the  Bear  River 
valley  and  we  can  recommend  It" 
v#ry  highly.  It  is  near  good 
schools,  church  and  is  located  on 
the  main  county  road.  It  adjoins;, 
the  canal  and  is  easily  irrigated. 
The  soil  is  mountain"  loam  soil 
and  very  productive.  This  prop- 
erty Is  in  a  very  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  is  adapted  for  any 
agricultural  crops,  especially 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  hay  and 
grain.  The  land,  together  with 
the  improvements  and  water 
right,  can  be  had  at  $185  per  acre, 
on  easy  terms.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  farm  of  this  kind  Is  ever  of- 
fered for  sale. 


soil   black  loam, 

them  to  sunny  south  windows  to  finish  ^^he  best  Dain r  Farms  in .Utah  on  very  U,  wdl  settle, .free  wood  P^an^ne 
ripening.  We  had  fresh  ripe  tomatoes  JHta£d5\  buslnesf  proposition^  and  fpfl  very  Productive.      For,  particular. 


at  Christmas  time 
We    dried  and 


progressive  man  with  sonsTa^re" 'enough  COM  or  write  E.  J   Groesbeck   Room  68, 

canned    a    large  t0  d°  frir™  work  preferred.    This  lease  CKy  and  County  Bldg..  Salt  Lake  City, 

unmint   r.f  ......  ,  4  v,«r,»^«„  _v_*  w'"   make  the  leasor  wealthy,   for  the  "tan 

amount  of  su^et  corn  besides  what  miIk  sel]s  for  60  centg  per  £allon  and  - 

wo.  ate  and  rave  away.  there  is  a  larger  demand   than   can  be 

We  like  to  put  beets  in  a  box  and  supplied.    But  this  is  a  high  grade  pro- 

gl^J  j*™  t0f  J?  »*»  freflh  PThS.nfar»  is  located  within  5  miles  of 

hut  we  ate  most  of  ours  this  year  as  the  business  center  of  Salt  Lake  City, 

they  ripened.  It  consists  of  180  acres  of  good  tillable 

Although     we    ate    an     enormous  am1  PMture  land,  a  large  modern  barn 

nmmmf   rvf         ,      „„,  ,  '    ..        .  with    stanchions    for    52   cows.  Modern 

J  mount  of  green  onions  T  gathered  m,jk  hou8e  and  bottling  plant.  Corn- 
one  and  one-naif  2f,-rh  flour  sacks  full  fortnble  4  room  house.    Sheds,  coops,  etc. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

fiOO  acres  deeded  land. 
340  acres  contract  land. 
150  acres  hay,  grain,  etc. 
150  acres  pasture,  fenced. 
100  head  cattle,  9  head  horses. 
Complete   set  machinery  and 
Modern  ments. 

7  room  house  furnished. 
Excellent    range  facilities. 


35  ACRES  AT  CENTERVTLLE,  with  a 
nice  orchard,  pood  water  right, 
on  the  main  road;  7  acres  in  nice- 
orchard,  the  balance  is  garden 
land.  Six-room  house,  water 
piped  to  the  house,  every  modern 
convenience.  In  fact,  this  is  one 
of  the  nicest  farms  in  Davis 
county.  Price  $10,500;  one-half 
down,  terms  on  the  balance. 


lmple- 


ACRES  IN  HOLLTDAY,  4-room  mod 
ern  house,  water  piped  into  thi 
house.  This  property  Is  one  Ol 
the  nicest  little  farms  in  this  dl. 
trlct.  Price  $4000;  one-half  do 
terms  on  the  balance. 


of  sols  this   fall      The  beans  which  "  Registered  Jersey  Cows,  bull,  6  work      Price    complete    $20,000.00,    half  cash, 
wo  did  not  nae  for  <<hell  bom*   ntrlnir  o0rBef<  ""tnmoblle  delivery  truck,  wagons,  terms  on  balance  at  6  per  cent. 
,  '         "  "  "■B _ml  ne*"1".  srring  machinery,   Implements,    equipment    etc.  R.  G.  Agee 

374'/4  Ogden.  Utah. 


beans    and    pickles    we     picked     and  At  the  present  time  income  "is  '"$600  per 

•belled  bv  hand  when  ripe.     Though  nmnth,   but   can   prove  that  with  good 

fftVdM  not  grow  large  wc  had  some  nTSS&  Vftffg£ff&  fiS 
Hubbard  squMbes. 

This  Is  the  simple  story  of 
"war"  garden  and  how  It  grew.   Con-  No.  421  Mclntrye  Bldfl 


family 

C.  H.  Carlquist  &  Co. 

Rldo.rlng  the  unheard  o,f  season  and 


Remember  the  tftah  Farmer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  In  answering  the  advertise-  pariw 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants," 
64  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Phone  Was.  963.  • 
AND    RANCH  DEPARTMKNT. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


ments. 


OFFICE  OPEN  UNTIL  SUNSET. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1918. 


THE  UTAH  B^ARMBR 
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i  FAT  STOCK  SHOW  A  SUCCESS  |9.25@10.25;  fair  steers,  |7.50@8.50; 
^The  Inter-Mountain  L'econd  Annual  choice  cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $7.75 
fat  Stock  Show  held  in  Salt  Lake  @8.50;  lair  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
Jity,  April  4th,  5th  and  6th  was  a  sue-  ?,U.501t7..'iU;  cutters,  $5.50^6.25;  can 
«ss.  There  was  the  usual  largo  num-  ners,  $5.00(^5.50;  fat  bulls,  $6.75@ 
ler  of  enteries  and  the  sales  were  i\50;  bologna  bulls,  $6.00^6.50;  veal 
tatisfaetory  to  both  buyer  and  seller,  calves,  $S.00<??)  10.U0. 
,  Setting  a  world's  record  pike,  lambs  Hogs — Receipts,  376;  market  steady 
(Old  at  42  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  to  15c  higher;  choice  fat  hogs,  $16.85 
the  previous  world's  record  was  33  @17.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.75@16.85. 
■Dtp,  established  at  the  Denver  show  Sheep — Receipts,  1003;  market 
1st  January.  The  hign  mark  prior  steady;  choice  grain  fed  lambs,  $15.25 
p  that  time  was  26  cents,  paid  at  the  ©15..75  choice  yearling  wethers,  $12.00 
talt  Lake  first  annual  fat  stock  show  '<i  i:'..U0;  fat  wethers,  $12.00®  12.50; 
i  year  ago.  fat  ewes,  $10.00@11.00. 

j  The  sale  of  the  prize  winning  lambs  Omaha,  April  5. — Hogs — Receipts, 
ras  made  to  Hansen  Packing  co.  and  15,000.  Market,  :j.jc  to  50c  lower.  Heavy, 
aised  by  Austin  Bros.  Co.  $16.20@16.80;     mixed,  $16.35@16.55; 

The  Austin  lambs  numbered  fifty,  light,  $16. 30(^16. 90;  pigs,  $12.00® 
Jl  of  a  Shropshire  crossbreed.  The  Ki.25;  bulk  of  sales,  %  I  o.25@16.55. 
frerage  weight  was  120  2-10  pounds,  Cattle — Receipts,  3200.  Market, 
Baking  the  price  per  head  $50.48,  or  strong.  10@15c  higher.  Native  steers, 
i8,524  forjhe  lot.  The  consignment  $11.00@15u)0;  cows  and  heifers,  $8.50 
b  the  first  day  of  the  show  won  the  « 12.25;  western  steers,  $9.50@12.50; 
-hie  ribbon  denoting  first  prize,  and  Texas  steers,  $9.00011.00;  cows  and 
Iso  carried  off  the  blue  bow  of  the  heifers,  $8.00@10.50;  canners,  $7.75 @ 
rand  championship.  8.75;    stockers  and  feeders,  $7.50@ 

In  addition  to  the  price  record  for  12.25;  calves,  $9.00@13.00;  bulls,  stags, 
unbs,  the  show  established  another  etc.,  $8.00@11.00.  . 
feiniuni  mark  when  the  Utah  Agricul-  Sheep  —  Receipts,  400.  Market 
Bral  college  steer  calf,  grand  cham-  steady  to  lower.  Yearlings,  $14.00® 
ion  animal  of  the  show,  was  auction-  18.00;  wethers,  $13.00@17.00;  ewes, 
d  to  the  Cudahy  Packing  company  $1 2.15@15.50;    lambs,  $18.00@20.50. 


cents  per  pound  live  weight, 
animal  when  weighed  after  the 


THE    SEED  PROBLEM 


iipPfd  the  beam  at  an  even  110  B  j  w.'jones,  Superintendent  of  the 
ounds,  thus  making  the  cost  to  the   Nephi- Dry-Farm  Experiment  Station. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country  has  so  much  emphasis  been 
placed  upon  good  seed  as  a  means  of 
increasing  production.      There  has 
been  an  abnormally  heavy  demand  for 
wheat  during  the  past    three  years, 
prizes  awarded  follow:  Winter-  due  to  decreased  production   by  the 
rothers,  $£0;  John  Seely,  $35;  nations  of  war.   Farmers  usually  mar- 
)ldham,  $10;  Utah  Agricultural  ket  their  best  wheat  and  retam  the 
$75;   Hansen    Livestock    &  P°orer   «rades   for   their    own  •  use 


■rcbaser  $330.    The  price  constitutes 
record  for  steers  sold  at  the  Salt 
■ake  stockyards. 

jThe  sale  of  the  individual  and  car- 
prize  winners  was^  a  feature  of 
ow  bringing  some    very  high 


Thereore,  good  seed  wheat  is  scarce. 

It  js  only  repetition  to  say  that 
wheat  is  needed,  and  badly  needed,  by 
our  allies:  We  must  increase  the  ex- 
portable wheat  supply.  This  can  be 
done  in  two  ways:  (1)  Eat  less 
wheat  flour,  and  (2)  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  help  save  and  to  eucour- 
,  age  increased  production — whether  he 
Yards,  Ogden.  Week  be  a  farmer  lawyer,    doctor,  banker. 

f_P"l  2.nd:T(^att!&T"Rec.eipts'  The  cause  is  a  common  cause;  it  is 

mine  and  thine,  his  and  hers,  and 
ours.  Our  allies  in  Europe  are  looking 
to  America  for  wheat,  as  well  as  men, 


company,  $300;  Alex  Robb, 
C.  Lonergan,  $80,  Budge  Land 
livestock  eompany,  $50;  F.  A. 
tarkweather,  $50;  Dan  Owen,  $20; 
Imile  Pauls,  $255;  Walter  James,  $10; 
i  W.  Hess,  $30;  Austin  Brothers, 
820;  T.  W.  Robb,  Paragoonah,  $20. 
 o  

WEEKLY   MARKET  REVIEW. 
Union  Stock 


;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
>@11.U0;  good,  $8.00@9.00;  feed- 
$7.00@9.00;  choice  cows  and 
:s,  $8.00@8.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00 

);    canners,  $5.25@5.75;    feeder  m0»ey>  and  mun,ltl°? 
$5.00@6.50;  veal, calves,  $9.00® 
choice  bulls,  $7.00@7.75. 
■Sb-  Receipts,     737;  market, 
tops,  $16.85;  bulk   of  sales, 


sp  —  Receipts, 
;  lambs,  $16.50; 


99;  market, 
ewes,  $9.00® 


•th  Salt  Lake,  April  5.— Cattle- 


The  spring  planting    season  will 
open  in  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and 
it  isWell  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
like  produces  like.      Thereore,  only 
graded,  plump,  clean,  tested  and  viable 
seed  of  known  varieties    should  be 
used  for  seeding  purposes.  Grain  deal- 
ers or  seedmen  who    knowingly  sell 
inferior  varieties  for    seed  purposes 
ts,  33;  market  steady;  choice  are  robbing  the  nation  and  giving  aid 
$10.25@11.00;     good    steers,  to  the  enemy.    If    needed,  millers 
__==^=  should  willingly  divert  wheat  suitable 
for  seed  to  the  farms,  because  wheat 
that  is  undesirable  for  seed  can  be 
milled  to  good  advantage. 

Wheat  grown  for  interstate  trade  is 
now  standardized  and  will  be  bought 
according  to  grade.  The-  best  grade 
brings  the  highest  price  per  bushel. 

While  the  intermountain  district  is 
not  a  spring  wheat  area,  it  *ften  hap- 
pens that  some  farmers  are  unable  to 
get  all  their  land  sown  to  fall  wheat; 
while  others  may  have  fields  that  are 
badly  winter-killed,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons have  unprofitable  stands.  These 
areas  should  be  sown  to  spring  wheat. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  seed  of  the 
particular  variety  desired  will  not  be 


by  Your  House  Ready- 
lit— Save  1/3  On  Cost 


Buy  The  Tractor 


THAT  IS  A  SUCCESS  AND  INSURES  PROFIT 

The  Bean  TractPULL  Tractor 

IS  AN  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR 

You  can  Plow,  Plant,  Cultivate,  Disc,  Harrow,  Drill,  Haul,  Harvest. 
In  fact  it  does  all  Farm  Work  usually  done  with  horses. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Bean  TractPULL  TRACTOR  as  it  is  made  of 
the  very  Best  of  Material.  Equipped  with  NEW  DEPARTURE  BALL 
BEARING  AND  HYATT  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

$25.00  FREE  SERVICE 

Each  purchaser  is  furnished  free  a  $25.00  service  coupon  book  which 
entitles  you  to  exactly  that  much  service. 

Call  at  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information  or  a  post  card  will 
bring  it.     Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


Dependable  Seeds 

What  is  the  product  of  your  garden  worth? 
That  depends  on  several  things,  the  soil,  the  season, 
care  during  growth,  but  most  of  all  on  the  seeds 
used. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  crop  you  raise.  That's  why 
Quality  is  more  important  than  price  when  you  buy 
seeds. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  Vogeler's  Purity 
Seeds,  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Your  copy  is 
ready,  better  send  for  it  today. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


The  above  and  60  other  .designs  shown 
our  1018  plan  book.  A  postal  will,  bring 
»  you  free  cf  charge. 

"The  Keystone  Way 
.  Makes  Building  Play" 

All  cutting,  sawing  and  fitting  done  at 
HP[M>  You  can  build  your  bou.se  with- 
t  expert  help.  Strong,  warm  construc- 
BWholesale  prices  on  material.  Quality 
•ranteed  and  inspection  permitted  before 
u  r ^y  one  cent.  Write  today  for  free 
Hi  book.  _ 

KEYSTONE  LUMBER  CO. 

f-29.8.  Sprague  St.        Tacoma,  Wfcsh. 


available  this  spring.    If  such  is  the 
case,  other  varieties  that  are  available  than  a  mixed 
will  have  to  be  substituted.    In  fields  red  wheat. 

that  have  been  winter-killed  or  need  Spring  wheat  should  be  sown  early 
re-seeding  because  of  their  stands,  it  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  pecks  per 


'  ..        .     „„,„_  ,  cut  for  hay  but  no  one  here  knows 

rather  uniform  in  jsolor  ^quality,  wheQ     ^m  be  s<wn_    ^  f  gQw 


and  should  bring  a  better  market  price  it  h    same   .  ? 
sample  of  white  and 


young  plants  stand  a  slight  freeze? 

P.  L.  O. 
Answered  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris. 
Millet  is  a  hot-weather  crop  and  is 

is  desirable  that  a  spring  whea*  be  acre  on  the  dryfarm  and  to  a  depth  of  killed  by  the  ]east  frQSt  ft  should 
used  that  has  essentially    the    same  from  two  to  three  inches.  not  be  pianted  therefore,  until  the  hot 

kind  of  kernels  as  the  fall  wheat  that  0  weather  comes — any  time  in  June  will 

was  sown.  If  a  field  of  Kqfoid  was  "What  have  you  in  the  shape  of  do.  It  grows  very  little  except  in  the 
sown  last  fall  and  it  is  necessary  to  .cucumbers,    this    morning?"    asked  hot  part  of  the  summer.   From  two  to 

four  pecks  to  the  acre  are  planted. 


you  in 
this  morning': 

re-seed  this  spring  we  would  recom-  the  customer  of  the  new  grocery  clerk, 
mend  the  use  o  a  variety  of  soft  "Nothing  but  bananas,  ma'am,"  was 
white  spring  wheat,  such  as  Palouse  the  reply." — Christian  Register. 

Bluestem.   If  Turkey  was  sown  in  the   o  

fall  and  it  is  necessary  to  re-seed,  use         QUESTION  AND  ANSWER 
Marquis  or  some  similar  variety  of  Huntsville,  Utah, 

hard  red  spring  wheat.     Prom    such  Utah  Farmer: 

fields  the  threshed  grain  should  be     Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  sow  Millet  to 


"Where's  your  little  brother?" 

"He  hurt  himself." 

How?" 

'We  were  seeing  who  could  lean 
out  of  the  window  the  farthest  and 
he  won." — The  Rumbler. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


lows  should  be  avoided.  Sanitary  a  sheep  daily  is  very  much  preferred 
measures  are  by  far  preferable  to  by  shepherds.  It  is  well  to  feed  live- 
anything  else  to  overcoming  this  stock  with  succulent  food  during  the, 
trouble.  early  fall  and  winter,  and  at  a  time 

 0   when  they  need  such  food  most  to 

-  HOG  CHOLERA  PREVENTION      fone  UP  their  system.    Where  labor! 

HOGS  have  good  brood  sows    keep    them.     Keep  the  hog  cholera  germs  away  is  abundant  and  the  price  of  concen- 

I  D  O'Donnell  Make  them  produce  two  litters  each  from  your  hogs/  if  possible.  tr&tei  feeds  high,  sugar  beets,  man- 

Thp  hurdens  of  war  bear  heavilv  on  year  if  Possible,  and  feed  and  care  If  cholera  gets  into  your  herd,  get  gels,  rutabagas  and  possibly  carrots 
the  hoe  Wha i Ttrue  as  to  the  for  them  in  a  ^ay  that  will  enable  a  competent  veterinarian  and  vacci-  should  be  grown  to  replace  a :  least] 
tne  nog.     wnat  is  true    as    10    me  reDroduce  A\  nnssihle  Fptipp  nate  vour  hoes  at  once  one-half  of  the  grain  usually  fed  to 

scarcity  of  other  classes  of  livestock  l"em  }°  reproauce  mi  possiDie.  *ence  nate  your  nogs  at  once.  horse*  aTiH  hot?*  Pmmd- 

is  true  of  the  hog.  An  up-to-the-min-  offt  a  fewffacrf  of  alfalfa  for  pasture,  Here  are  the  ways  cholera  germs  £»• |ch  cow s aorse s  and  hogs  Pound 
ute  hog  census  would  lead  one  to  be-  ^  a  selffeeder  fi'K  .  with  a  grain  are  likely  to  be  carried  to  your  hogs:  ^^^Voots  and  onlv  66  ner  ceX 
lieve  that  the  hog,  like  the  American  ratl°nt  «  the  pasture,  and  turn  in  the     By  owners  of  diseased  hogs       ■      matter  ^ 

Tnrtinn  ia  in  s>  fair  wav  tn  vanish         P"SS  that  they  may  make    hogs    of     By  your  visiting  diseased  herds.     oi  a/y  matter  in  grains  is  digestible. 
Pork  \n  L  varLus  cSed  ?orms  is  themselves^   In  this  way    you    will     By  hog  buyers  and  visitors.  Root,  are  na only ^  more  Palatable 

one  of  the  most  convenient  meats  for  Prosper  and  your  fields  grow  fertile.    .  B, -*>gj  cats  and    other    animals ;  and  ™*  ^Jg^*^*^ 

army  uses.    Properly  cured    it    will  ~~  °  ,  P  | '  D'S  hofs  nekr  sick  ones  ^  the  animal's  body  at  a  time  when 

withstand  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  COUGH  IN  HOGS  By  Pasturing  hogs^  near  sick  ones.  soygenerously. 

dryness  Pound  for  pound,  it  furnishes  Layton,  Utah.     By  V^™™^™  *™£     h    the     where  there  are  less  than  ten  cows- 

as  much  human  energy  as  any  meat,  Utah  Farmer:  W  streams  running    tnrougn    tne  ^  ^  ^  wflerg 

and  served  in  the  various  ways  to     My  hogs  are  subject  to  a  cough   »arm.  _  or  practicabl,  to  build  a  silo  on  a 

which  it  lends  itself,  it  is  always  re-  something  which  is  contagious   What     By  exchanging  work  and  by  thresh  * 
lished  causes  this  and  how  can  it  be  pre-  ers-  ,,.„.,    „„„„!„,  fnn, 

lsnea"  a     .  ,      vented'  By  wagons,  buggies  and  farm  tools,  valuable  succulent  food. 

The  corn  belt  of  this  country  has        ea.  pectfully>  Keep    hogs    free    from    lice    and     Root  crops  are  generous  feeders  ot; 

heretofore  been  also  the  pork  belt  P         Jesse  Harris   worms.     •  plant  food  in  the  soil.    The  soil  in 

The  hog  has    furnished    a    willing  Jesse  nams.  charcoal,  slacked  lime,  soft  which    the   roots    crops  are  to  grow 

method  of  marketing  corn,  but  when     Answered  by  Dr.  F.  J   Frederick      coa,  ^e        lot  ghou     bQ      £  '^"^  *  *£J 

corn  gets  to  be  worth  around  4  cents     Cough   m   Hogs.     From  your  de-  ...     .  ,  .  . 

a  pound,  and  it  squires  4  to  5  pounds  scription  it  is  difficult  to  tell  definite-     KeeP  the  hog  pens  clean.  adapted  to  the  g?owinS  of  corn  w 

to  make  a  pound  of  pork,  even  a  corn-  ly  what  is  causing  the  trouble  among  0  *?*p™'  to  tn®  SrowmS  °.f  corn  will 

be™  farmer  begins  to  figure.    Many  your  hogs.    This  may  be  due  to  par-  ROOT  CROPS  FOR  LIVE-  also  grow  good    mangels  Usually 

o '  these  farmeS  come  to    the    con-  asites  that  get  into  the  trachea  and  STOCK  FEEDING  deep  fall  plowing  followed  by  some-: 

elusion  that  U  i8  juTas  well  to  sell  lungs;  it  may  be  due  to  an  irritant     Too  few  roots  are  grown  for  sue-  what  shallower  spring  plowing  should  • 
III Torn  dfrect  as  to  market  it  through  that  is  sometimes  inhaled  as  dust;  or  culent  food  by  the  average  farmer  .for  l**^^™*^™  "SS  "X! 
a  hog  which  is  su-ceptible  to  cholera,  it  may  be  the  result  of  taking  cold,  feeding  his  livestock   m   the    early  a  much  mellower  seed  bed    will  be, 
and  many  of  them    have    marketed  During  cold  nights  where  hogs  pile  fall  and  winter.    There  is  no  farm  me  resuie. 

both  their  corn  and  their  stock  hogs,  up,  especially  around  a  straw  stack,  so  large  nor  so  small  that  it  cannot  The  seed  of  root  crops  should  be 
Methods  of  pork  production  under  they  are  often  affected  with  a  cough  grow  a  few  tons  of  roots,  such  as  planted  about  three-fourths  inch 
development  of  late  years  may  do  and  as  a  result  some  even  die.  If  it  mangels,  sugar  beets,  carrots,  ruta-  deep.  In  lighter  soils,  the  seed  may 
much  to  change,  or  at  least  expand,  is  due  to  parasites  you  should  clean  bagas  or  turnips — particularly  where  be  planted  a  little  deeper  so  that  ne-  = 
the  pork  Delt.  It  has  been  learned  up  your  yards,  see  that  the  hogs  get  corn  crop  grown  for  ensilage  is  not  cessary  moisture  is  furnished  for  the 
that  alfalfa  pasture  with  a  little  grain  good  clean  water,  and  keep  the  yards  safe,  as  in  the  more  northern  sections  sprouting  of  the  seed.  The  aim  j 
ration  added  will  produce    pork    as  free  from  dust  by  sprinkling  them  of  the  state.  should  be  to  bury    the    seed    where  j 

quickly  and  economically  as  any  other  occasionally.  Medicinal  treatment  is  Carrots  fed  from  four  to  six  pounds  there  is  sufficient  moisture,  without  I 
method,-  and,  incidentally,  all  our  irri-  not  satisfactory  because  it  is  diffl-  per  horse  and  from  one  to  two  covering  it  too  deep  for  the  seedlings  ' 
gation  projects  are  admirably  equip-  cult  to  get  medicine  into  a  hog  un-  pounds  per  sheep  daily  are  a  most  to  break  through  the  soil  crust  after, 
ped  to  produce  pork  in  this  way.  less  he  will  naturally  eat  it.    It  is  excellent  food.  From  twenty  to  thirty  sprouting.     The    cultivation  should.! 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  demand  for  best  to  feed  hogs  on  cement  floors,  pounds  of  mangels,  sugar  beets,  ruta-  follow  as  soon  as  the1"ows  of  the  dif-i 
pork  and  hog  fats  -.'ill  soon  decline  By  so-doing  the  feed  does  not  become  bagas  and  turnips  fed  per  cow  and  ferent  root  crops  can  be  plainly  seen  j 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  prices  will  contaminated  or  wasted  and  they  are  from  ten  to  ^twelve  pounds  fed  to  across  the  field.  Later  cultivate  to  j 
remain  for  a  time  at  or  near  their  not  apt  to  get  parasites,  as  they  would  hogs  daily  are  good  rations.  How-  destroy  weeds  and  to  preserve  a  soil  ] 
present  elevation.    Therefore,  if  you  be  from  the  ground.    Filthy  hog  wal-  ever,  two  pounds  of  rutabagas  fed  to  mulch.  
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the. mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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Why  Country  Roads  Are  Bad 


H.  R.  Miller. 


In  writing  on  this  subject  I  have  my 
home  county  in  mind,  but  I  know  that 
the  same  conditions  prevail  over  the 
tenure  state.  That  the  roads  are  very 
bad  cannot  be  disputed  and  when  we 
consider  the  vast  amount  of  money 
spent  annually  on  the  building  and 
repairing  of  highways,  it  would  seem 
to  justify  the  expectation  of  better 
roads. 

1  In  many  ways  a  better  law  might 
work  to  advantage  but  a  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  present  laws  would  give 
better  results.  My  observation  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  more  blame  can 
be  laid  to  the  farmers  themselves 
than  of  any  other  class  or  cause,  and 
£  will  endeavor  to  show  why. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  many  men 
abuse  the  privilege  of  working  out  a 
portion  of  the  road  tax.  They  will 
take  tae  smallest  loads  and  slowest 
team  and  move  alon  -  in  the  most  leis- 
urely manner  conceivable  and  if  the 
supervisor  drops  a  hint  for  better 
action,  he  is  at  once  a  "sorehead," 
using  "too  mucn  authority,"  etc. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  many 
farmers  crowd  their  wagons  into  the 
iitch  in  going  down  a  hill,  just  to  save 
their  wheeis  from  grinding  off,  or  be- 
cause it  is  too  much  trouble  to  prop- 
erly apply  the  brakes,  tnus  filling  in 
the  ditch  and  causing  the  water  to 
run  down  the  wheel  tracks  instead  of 
the  ditch:  How  continuously  they 
travel  the  same  tracks,  cutting  deeper 
tad  deeper  the  ruts  that  are  standing 
hill  of  w  ter?  How  some  farmers 
irill  persist  in  waiting  until  wet 
weather  of  spring  sets  in  before  they 
io  any  hauling  because  they  can  then 
tnd  work  for  the  hired  man  to  do 
when  it  is  too  wet  to  work  in  the 
Jelds?  Why,  of  course,  "haul  wheat, 
kay  to  marKet,  tnat's  what  the  roads 
ire  for,  why  not  use  them,"  and  when 
roads  are  just  as  bad  as  they  can  pos- 
libly  be,  then  it  suddenly  becomes 
imperative  to  ship  out  a  carload  of 
logs  and  of  course  they  must  all  be 
iauled.  They  can  not  be  driven.  Oh 
lo !  "What  does  it  matter  if  each 
ffagon  does  cut  a  little  deeper?  The 
road  will  be  here  after  I  am  gone." 
What  did  you  say,  enforce  the  law? 
Well  do  you  know  what  would  happen 
If  some  public  spirited,  energetic 
neighbor  would  mildly  protest,  would 


GARDEN  TOOLS 


Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions; 
How  canl  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
nave  plenty  of  fre?.h  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
rs,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc,better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
it  and  doa  day's  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  30 
combina- 
tions, :'  • M 
to  (30.00. 
Write  for 
_  bccltlet. 

BatemauMTgCo.,  Box  83  C,  Grenloc  !i,  N.J, 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake"  City,  Utah. 


ask  the  other  fellow  to  wait  just  a 
few  days  with  his  wneat  or  hay,  why 
not  drive  the  hogs  iLStead  of  hauling? 
There  wouid  not  be  enough  mean 
names  in  the  farmer's  vocabulary  to 
express  his  opinion  of  that  fellow 
who  tries  to  run  the  county. 

I  nave  sometimes  wondered  what 
would  happen  fi  lar  aers  would  exer- 
cise the  business  judgment  that  other 
classes  qf  men  show  and  act  together 
in  preventing  an  individual  from  such 
abuse  and  destruction  of  public 
property  instead  of  tompelling  one  in- 
dividual to  fight  a  whole  community 
in  his  stand  for  right.  I  believe  that  I 
could  make  a  fair  guess  and  predict 
that,  when  that  time  comes,  every 
man  who  works  out  a  portion  of  his 
road  tax,  wiii  haul  as  big  and  many 
loads  of  good  mat  rial  as  he  would  it 
he  were  working  for  himself;  that  he 
would  put  each  load  and  shovelful 
where  it  would  do  some  good;  that  he 
would  haul  a  few  extrj,  loads  into  con- 
venient places  whe  >  he  could  get 
them  with  a  wheelbarrow  and  put  a 
few  shovelfuls  into  the  wheel  ruts 
when  they  first  appear.  There  would 
be  no  necessity  of  stopping  that  obsti- 
nate neighbor  from  nauling  in  wet 
weather  or  filling  up  ditches.  There 
would  be  no  dumping  of  a  load  of 
boulders  in  one  place  "just  to  see  the 
automobile  go  bouncing  over"  and 
"fix  his  tires." 

Now  I  might  add  that  I  am  only  a 
plain  farmer  and  have  no  axe  to  grind. 
I  hold  no  political  office  and  probably 
never  will  as  I  regret  to  say  that  it 
sometimes  has  been  Dy  misfortune  to 
insist  on  some  on.  staying  off  the 
roads  when  they  were  too  bad  and  so, 
of  course,  have  gonen  myself  "in 
bad,"  even  should  I  have  ambitions, 
which  I  have  not.  So  I  appeal  to  all 
iairminded  larmers  ana  citizens  to 
give  this  matter  fair  consideration 
and  stay  off  the  roads  in  wet  time. 
Please  remember  that  when  the  road 
is  good  for  your  neighbor,  it  is  good 
for  you  and  when  he  travels  in  muddy- 
ruts,  you  will  too,  that  the  roads  are 
joint  property  and  well  worth  taking 
care  of,  that  good  roads  are  a  most 
valuable  asset  to  this  great  nation  in 
a  preparedness  policy,  valuable  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  and, 
above  all,  don't  get  the  sorehead  at 
one  of  your  neighbors,  if  he  insists 
on  protecting  the  road,  just  because 
you  also  happen  to  have  some  haul- 
ing to  do.  Boost  him,  don  t  knock 
him.  Let  us  co-o;  erate.  Let  us  have 
a  road  repair  day  and  practice  the 
truthful  adage  that  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,  instead  of  cussing  the 
road  officials. 


ZJA  Mile  a  Day 

This  Simplex. 
Unequaled  on  ir- 
rigated farms  for 
errttlnjr  or  clean- 
ing laterals.  War 
time  tool.  Erinals 
100  men.  Mostly 
•II  steel.  Reversi- 
ble. 10  days'  trial. 


Write 
for  prices  and 
money -back  guarantee. 
Consolidated  Wagon  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Sail  Lake  Cily,  U. 


"■ore  Potatoes" 


From  frround  planter!  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
do  rablo  machl  ne.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A.  J.  I'LAT T,  MFR. 
BOX  O        8TKKLIMO.  tr.fi. 
MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
General  Agent* 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 


QUESTION    AND  ANSWER 

Hunter,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Dear  Sir: — Would  like  to  know 
how  much  manure  to  spread  per  acre 
for  potatoes? 

Yours  truly, 

A  Subscriber. 
Answered  by  i^r.  F.  S.  Harris 

The  amount  of  manure  to  use  will 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  amount  of  manure  that  is  avail- 
able. At  the  Experiment  Station  in 
some  cases  we  have  used  as  much  as 
forty  tons  to  the  acre  every  year  for 
several  years;  but  this  is  too  much. 
As  much  manure  as  this  is  likely  to 
favor  the  growth  of  scab. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  probably 
ten  tons  to  the  acre  each  year  would 
give  good  results.  The  manure 
should  be  spread  out  as  soon  as  it  is 
hauled  to  the  field  and  not  left  in 
small  piles.  Manure  that  is  piled  in 
the  yard  should  be  kept  compact  and 
moist. 

 o  

REDUCED  AUSTRALIAN 

WHEAT  CROP 

Estimated  production  of  wheat  in 
Australia  for  the  season  1917-18  is 
114,020,000  bushels  as  compared  with 
UCst  season's  actual  yield  of  152,565,- 
000.  This  Is  a  decrease  of  38,545,000 
bushels,  or  25  per  cent,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  reduced  acreage  combined  with 


liojoooFdrmemQuifGuessiiig 
When  TheyPmd  Our  Dealers 


$10,000,000 


FARM  ENGINES 


: 

! 

■ 


150,000 
Farmers 
Chose 


"Z"  Engine 


Economy  and  efficiency,  with  "more 
than  rated  power"  in  an  engine  is  the 
war-time-demand  of  farmers  of  America. 

They  have  "quit  guessing"— they  demand 
action,proof-performance  on  their  kind  of  work. 


1.  Fairbanks  -  Morse 
QUALITY. 


2.  Economical  in  first  ,  A 
and  fuel  cost,  and  y 
low  up-keep. 

3.  Simplicity  and 


staunch  durability. 

4.  Light  weight,  sub- 
stantial, fool  proof. 

5.  Gun  Barrel  Cylin- 
der Bore. 

6.  Leak -proof  Com- 
pression. 

7.  Complete  with 
Built-in  Mag- 
neto. 


8.  More  than 
Rated 


ENGINE 


Thfififi  b  So  15  W°  leading  owners  have  backed  their 

i  judgment  on  the  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z" 
£  Engine  with  $10,000,000. 

/  That's  a  lot  of  engines  bought  for  reasons 
rtAIUKbO..    you  11  find  are  wise  ones. 

6H.P. 

Uses  Economical 

KEROSENE 

Also  Distillate,  Coal  Oil 
Tops  or  Gasoline 

"A  Kerosene,  easy  to  get,  at  half  gasoline  costs,  does  the  work 

/  in  a  "Z"  with  more  than  rated  power.  FAIRBANKS-  MORSE  engine 

y  designers  saw  this  war-demand  coming  and  built  "Z"  Engines  to  fit 

0  lile„farmers  needs.   The  farmers  know  it  now—  over  150,000  strong. 

y  Will  you  too  investigate?  Compare.  Figure  out  the  FACTS— before 

/  you  buy  ANY  Engine.    Alright—  we  know  the  result,  because— 


Power. 


5  H.P. 

J6H.R  $156°-° 

Both  With  Throttling 
a         Governor  1 

TjUi  rr?"  Sk'ds 

MAGNETO 


You  Also  Get  This  Local  Dealer  Service 

Go  to  the  Fairbanks-Morse  Dealer.  He  is  in  position  to  render  you 
™    Pr?Jm>Umd  Personal  service.  .  He  has  exactly  the  "Z"  for  your 
NEEDS  m  stock  and  can  A,  make  quick  delivery.    See  it  in 
operation  on  his  floor.  ' 


The  3  and  6  H.  P.  sizes  are  built  to 
use  kerosene,  distillate,  stove  oil,  tops 
or  gasoline.  The  \H  H.  P.  size  uses 
gasoline  only. 


FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago  - 


Manufacturers 


f^Your 


Plow  and  Pull 


With  PAnf)  All  That  4 
rUnii  Horses  Can 

Pullford  $155  Q^cvfi,,. 

MAKES  a  practical  tractor 
out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

New  FAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 
It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  palling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  Dew  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  314-C,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Shipment  from  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Warehouse 
after  April  1st. 


unfavorable  conditions.  the  supplies  ready  for  shipment  and 

The  maximum  price  has  been  fixed  the  new  season  has  been  entered  up- 
at  95  cents  per  bushel.  Available  ship-  on  with  stacks  of  old  -wheat  on  hand 
ping  has  been  too  small  to  cope  with  amount  to  100.000.uj0  bushels. 
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HOW  OUR  GOVERNMENT  WILL 

ASSIST  IN  DRAINAGE  WORK 

(Continued  froia  page  3) 
and  inspects  and  accepts  the  work. 
The  representative  ot  that  office  ad- 
vises with  the  district  engineer  in  all 
these  matters  and  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  construction  work  making 
such  suggestions  and  recommendations 
from  time  to  time  as  seen  fit,  helping 
in  the  solution  of  special  problems  as 
they  arise.  After  the  drainage  is 
completed  the  representative  of  that 
Office  makes  such  studies  and  offers 
such  advice  and  assisance  as  are 
necessary  to  the  complete  reclamation 
of  the  land.  It  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  change  the  method  o,f  irri- 
gation and  often  ic  is  desirable  to  call 
on  other  branches  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  advice  as  to  crops, 
methods  and  treatment. 

The  representative  of  the  Drainage 
Office  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
administration  of  me  business  affairs 
of  the  district  and  advises  with  the 
drainage  supervisors  in  matters  of 
financing,  management,  records,  con- 
tracts and  operations  generally.  This 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  district 
since  the  experiences  of  all  districts 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems 
of  each  of  the  districts  operating  un- 
der the  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing. 

The  service  of  the  Drainage  Office 
is  in  a  strictly  advisory  capacity  and 
is  rendered  gratis  to  the  landowners. 
The  only  interest  of  the  Office  is  that 
lands  susceptible  of  redempion  be  re- 
stored to  a  producing  condition  and 
that  the  necessary  reclamation  work 
be  properly  done.  The  representatives 
of  the  Drainage  Office  are  paid  a 
salary  by  the  government  for  their  ser- 
vices and  are  not  permitted  to  accept 
any  otner  remuneration. 

The  drainage  work  for  several  of 
our  western  states  is  in  charge  of  R.  A. 
Hart  Senior  Drainage  Engineer  with 
headquarters  at  319  federal  Building 
Salt  Lake  City.  If  any  one  is  interest- 
ed and  desires  government  aid  in 
drainage  work  they  should  write  Mr. 
Hart  at  this  address. 


MONTHLY  REPORT  OF 

CACHE  VALLEY  COW  TEST- 
ING ASSOCIATION 

By  Lorenzo  H.  Maxwell,  Tester  in 
Charge. 

The  Cache*  Valley  Dairy  Improve- 
ment Cow  Testing  Association  has 
just  completed  its  first  month's  work, 
with  a  very  splendid  showing.  The 
association  consisting  of  dairymen, 
living  in  towns,  viz:  Wellsville,  College 


Ward,  Logan,  Smithfield,  Richmond 
and  Lewiston. 

The  purpose  of  the  association  is 
lor  the  advancement  of  all  phases  of 
dairying  in  this  county  and  other 
places,  that  will  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  done  here,  and  all  now 
interetsed  are  working  toward  that 
end. 

Feed  being  quite  plentiful  this 
year  makes  it  possible,  if  fed  proper- 
ly to  keep  the  cattle  in  first  class  con- 
dition, and  the  cows  when  handled  in 
the  most  scientific  manner  are  able  to 
produce  to  their  highest  capacity. 
Five  qf  the  members  of  the  association 
are  feeding  grain,  while  others  are  get- 
ting good  results  from  alfalfa  hay,  wet 
beet  pulp  and  corn  silage,  the  three 
together  forming  the  most  economical 
ration  used.  It  is  found  by  obser- 
vation that  while  feeding  these  three, 
the  cows  will  relish  the  wet  beet  pulp 
much  more  than  corn  silage,  conse- 
quently if  one  is  to  make  a  balanced 
ration,  it  would  be  advisable  to  feed 
the  corn  silage  when  they  would  be 
most  hungry.  Those  feeding  corn  sil- 
age and  hay  only,  need  not  watch  this 
so  closely. 

Two  members  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Brad- 
shaw  and  John  McCarrey  hope  to 
build  a  new  barn  during  the  summer, 
and  if  the  prices  of  butter  fat  stay 
near  seventy-two  cents  others  will  fall 
in  line,  realizing  the  value  of  such  im- 
provements. 

Results: 

The  association,  average  per  cow 
for  month  of  March,  31  days,  ranks 
comparatively  high,  being  825.5 
pounds  of  milk  34.27  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat,  with  an  average  cost  per  cow 
of  $6.30.  This  places  Cache  Valley, 
Utah's  dairy  center,  in  lead  of  all  other 
cow  testing  associations  of  the  west 
according  to  reports  of  last  month. 

Out  of  five  hundred  cows  entered, 
but  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  were 
tested.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
two  produce  over  forty  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  in  the  month,  while  sixty-one 
produce  over  forty-five  and  forty  go 
over  the  fifty  pound  mark. 

Mr.  John  T.  Darley  has  the  plea- 
sure of  owing  the  first  two  best  pro- 
ducers of  this  period.  The  first, 
Roanie,  making  14o0.s  pounds  of  milk, 
75.44  pounds  of  fat  with  average  test  " 

of  5.2  per  cent.  Second,  Jersey  2nd,  fat  with  a  test  of  4.1  per  cent.  Mr. 
1469.4  pounds  of  milk;  73.47  pounds  Brig.  Pond  follows  up  very  closely 
of  fat,  with  a  test  of  5  per  cent,  with  his  cow,  Gladys,  with  a  produc- 
Third  highest  is  owned  by  Thomas  tion  of  1751.5  pounds  of  milk,  68.30 
Darley,  his  cow  Blackie  producing  pounds  of  tat,  with  a  test  of  3.9  per 
1674  pounds  of  milk  68.63  pounds  of  cent. 

AVERAGE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  BEST  HERDS 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Merriam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato  Planters  for  five 
years  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  on 
seed  potatoes.     I  plant  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  neigbors. 

Yours  truly 
LOUIS  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir:— Personally,  I  think  -the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato  Planter  a  de- 
cided success,  and  your  representative  here  should  be  able  to  sell  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  machine  is  cheaper  than  other  planters  and  does  the 
work  better  and  they  should  have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommends 
it  and  the  fact  that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  is  a  big  thing 
in  its  favor.  - 

^  W.  S.  GUIEFORD. 

"NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  is  the  record  of  Keystone 

Potato  Planter. 

MIJiLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO  MURRAY,  UTAH 


Save  The  Farm 
Machinery 

Operate  your  farm  machin- 
ery at  a  lower  cost — and  save 
it  from  deterioration,  by  using 

Goldei  Harvester 
Machine  Oil 

— it's  the  oil  for  this  busy  year, 
it  lubricates  every  moving  part 
and  reduces  the  load  of  all 
machinery.  Order  a  can  today. 
Your  dealer  has  it;  if  not  he 
will  get  it  for  you. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City 


n  i  I 

I,  A* 

1 1 

Average 

Tbs.  of 

tbs.  of 

Feed 

Name  of  Owner  of  Herd 

Milk 

Fat 

Cost 

Kind  of  Herd. 

1. 

John  T.  Darley 

1176.5 

53 

90 

$6.51 

Grade  Jersey. 

2. 

Wm.  Anderson 

1034.3 

44 

83 

6.80 

Mixed  Jersey  and  Hols. 

3. 

J.  L.  McCarrey 

998.4 

40 

45 

5.48 

Pure  Bred  &  Grade  Hols. 

4. 

N.  K.  Nelson 

1046.2 

40 

02 

6.07 

Pure  Bred  Holstein. 

5. 

Walter  Fisher 

1029.3 

39 

80 

7.44 

Pure  Bred  &  Grade  Hols. 

6. 

Webb  Bros. 

926.0 

39 

79 

6.09 

Grade  Holstein. 

7. 

Albert  C.  Fisher 

942.0 

37 

83 

6.78 

Mixed  Grade  Holstein. 

8. 

Thomas  Darley 

906.9 

37 

19 

7.00 

Grade  Holstein. 

9. 

Alex  E.  Harris 

867.8 

37 

11 

6.43 

Pure  Bred  &  Grade  Hols. 

10. 

Wm.  Jones 

783.1 

37 

02 

6.64 

Pure  Bred  &  Grade  Hols. 

Two- Way  Success 
Sulky  Plow  -j  j 

An  excellent  plow  for  hillside  work,  i 
rigated  land,  or  any  other  place  where 
is  desirable  to  throw  the  furrows  all  in  the 
same  direction,  thereby  avoiding  back  of 

dead  furrows. 

"It's  the  Way 
Build  Them. 


ADVERTISEMENT  IN  UTAH 
FARMER  BRING  REPLY 

FROM  CHINA 

While  the  readers  of  the  Utah 
Farmer  are  nearly  all  located  in  Utah 
or  Southern  Idaho  and  adjoining 
states,  several  of  our  papers  go  to 
foreign  countries.  The  information 
on  dryifarming,  irrigation,  on  which 
Utah  is  a  recognized  leader,  has 
brought  us  many  subscriptions  to 
foreign  countries.  The  two  follow- 
ing letters  will  explain  themselves. 

MILLER-CAHOON  &  CO. 
Pioneer  Implement  Dealer  of  Utah. 

Murray  Utah,  April  3,  1918. 
The  Utah  Farmer,  *Lehr,  Utah. 
DEAR  SIRS: 

We  have  Just  received  a  letter  from 
a  party  residing  at  Shanghai,  China 
asking  for  information  regarding 
Louden  goods.  We  are  very  curious 
to  know  how  a  party  living  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  Is  familiar 
with  the  fact  ih&t  there  is  such  a 
company  as  Miller-Cahoon  Co.  of 
Murray,  Utah,  and  how  they  learned 
we  were  the  agents  for  the  Louden 


Machinery  Co. 

We  do  not  know  of  naving  advertis- 
ed the  Louden  goods  in  recent  months 
only  in  the  Utah  Farmer  and  would 
like  to  know  if  you  are  sending  any 
copies  of  your  paper  to  that  address. 

We  enclose  a  copy  of  the  letter  for 
your  information. 

Yours  truly 

MILLER  CAHOON  CO., 
By  H.  B.  Smith,'  Sales  Mgr. 
Shanghai,  China,  February,  1918. 
Messrs.  Miller-Cohoon  Co., 
Murray,  Utah. 

Dears  Sirs: 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  catalogue 
or  illustrated  booklet  "Louden  Garage 
Door  Hangers,"  etc.,  and  cost  of  the 
various  parts. 

Have  you  concrete  mixers,  carts, 
loading  barrows,  elevators,  chutes  for 
concrete  construction.  If  so  please 
send  me  a  price-list  and  catalogue  of 
the  same. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Victor  Hoffman, 
Supt.  of  Construction  China 
Realty  Co. 


i  or 


The  right  hand  plow  is  used  'when  going  in 
direction,  and  the  left  hand  plow  on  returning, 
especially  valuable  in  small  fields  or  in  close  quarti 
us  it  can  be  turned  in  its  tracks  at  ends  of  field  j| 
like  a  racing  sulky.   Can  be  used  with  two  or  th 
horses.   Horse  lift.    High  clearance  under  be 
When  changing  from  one  bottom  to  the  other, 
hitch  slides  over  to  correct  line  of  draft  auto 
Scully.   Can  be  furnished  with  Dial  Hitch  if  | 
ferred.   Stubble.  Scotch  Clipper,  or  Black 
Bottoms  can  be  furnUhed.  The  equipment  iuclu 
coulters  and  evener. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  191& 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 


(519)  16 


FOR  SALE 

Three  new  14-inch  power  lift  John 
Deere  engine  gang  piows.  Can  save 
you  from  toO  to  $75  on  present  prices 
5f  these  kinds  of  plows. 

JESSE  HARRIS 
Lay ton  Utah 

DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion  Richard 
Defender  and  Richard  Pathfinder  now 
ready  for  service.  Tbeae  boara  are  the 
jig  type,  and  of  the  best  breeding  east 
►r  west.  Priced  right;  and  guaranteed 
o  pleaae.      Write  for  description. 

ERIK  W.  OLSON 
/Irglnla  Idaho 

BABY  CHICKS 

Booking  orders  for  our  Quality  S.  C. 
(Vhite  Leghorn  chicks.  Order  qulck- 
y.    Supply  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

MOUND  VIEW  FARM 
Jrigham,  Utah,  R.  2        Phone  92-R-1 


Jourbon  Red  Turkey  eggs  from  prize 
irinning  stock,  51.00  per  12.  Rouen  duck 
ggs,  52.50  and  53.50  per  12.  -Every  bird 
I  winner.  Also  colored  Nuscovy  duck 
ggs,  52.50  per  12.  Emma  MUler,  Farm- 
ogtoi.,  California. 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Vise  economy  la  quality  not  price,  we 
ell  cheap  when  quality  la  the  main  con- 
lderatloQ. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
I  prepared    to   handle   orders   large  or 
mail,  ahoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
>emand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
arly. 

A.  T.  SMURTH WAITS 
Vellavllle,  Utah 


L0  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
SUIIioes  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Nih  weight  at  maturity  1700 
»  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
lams  are  mares  imported 
Tom  France  and  all  got  by 
he  great  stallion  Casino 
Fet.  Must  J)e  sold  to  make 
•oom  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Ireeders   of   Percheron   Horses  and 
Ramb  Jlllet  Sheep. 
W.  8.  HAN80N,  Prop. 

Jollinston  Utah 

Order  From  Producer 
R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHIX 

MY  SPECIALTY 
Igorous    heavy   laying    stock.  Limited 
Bmber,    Barred   Rocks,    Black  Minorca 
■hix,  $15.00  per  100. 

DENTON   POULTRY  YARDS 
'■•"bell  California 


WANTED 

RELIABLE  PARTY  TO  TAKE 
CARE  OF  TRACT  OF  LAND 
PLOWED  AND  SEEDED. 

BOX  802 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Mexican  Pinto 
Seed  Beans 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

The  Kirkham  Co. 

LEHI  UTAH 


Beans  As  a 

Dry-Farm  Crop 

By  J.  VV.  Paxman. 

When  the  cry  came  in  the  spring 
of  11)17  lor  increased  production  in 
all  tood  stuffs,  a  large  number  ot  dry- 
larmers  throughout  the  Btate,  answer- 
ed the  call  oy  planting  small  patches 
to  beans.  Nearly  all  the  varieties 
obtainable  were  planted  under  vary- 
ing conditions  oi  soil  anu  climate.  It 
was  a  new  experiment  in  that  it  ot- 
torded  a  try  out  in  nearly  all  parts 
oi  the  state  under  different  soils  and 
cultural  methods.  The  development 
of  these  crops  and  the  results  there- 
of afforded  an  interesting  study,  be- 
sides giving  much  valuable  data  upon 
which  to  base  conclusious  for  ithe 
,tuture  success  oi  the  crop  as  adap'ted 
to  dry-farming. 

Much  information  has  been  glean- 
ed, and  we  must  say,  a  great  deal  of 
eucuragement  given  of  these  becom- 
ing a  promising  and  valuable  cash 
crop  if  a  proper  study  is  given  the 
characteristics  and  culture  of  the 
plant. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  show: 
First,  that  better  results  come  from  a 
deep  fall  plowing.  To  insure  the  best 
results  the  stubble  should  be  double- 
disked  shortly  after  harvesting  and 
laier  plowed  to  a  depth  of  10  to  12 
inches,  although  some  splendid  yields 
are  reported  under  the  ordinary  sys- 
tem of  plowing.  Second,  an  efficient 
cultivation  of  the  soil  before  planting. 
Harrowing  first  of  all  as  early  as 
weather  conditions  will  permit,  then 
later,  double-disked,  leveled  and  cul- 
ti-packed.  Should  a  rain  intervene 
between  this  operation  and  planting, 
harrow  again  just  prior  to  planting. 
Third,  planting  in  rows  36  to  42 
inches  apart  with  but  one  vigorous 
plant  to  every  8  to  12  inches.  Fourth, 
the  use  a£  proper  varieties  of  vigor- 
ous seed. 

The  proper  time  to  plant  is  when 
the  weather  is  such  as  to  warm  up 
the  soil,  and  all  danger  of  frost  is 
over.  Consult  the  weather  records 
and  plant  just  after  the  average  date 
of  the  killing  frosts.  This  will  be  ap- 
proximately from  May  15th  to  June 
15th.  Plant  only  deep  enough  to  in- 
sure sufficient  moisture  for  safe  ger- 
mination, from  2  to  4  inches.  The 
rootlets  will  dive  for  moisture  if  only 
we  can  get  the  plant  up. 

The  %rop  should  be  confined  to  the 
navy  varieties,  The  Michigan  pea 
bean  and  The  Utah  pea  bean  are  the 
safest  and  best  varieties  and  can  be 
had  of  State  Council  of  Defense,  J. 
Edward  Taylor,  Secretary,  Newhouse 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  at  18  to  20 
cents  per  pound.  The  Lady  Washing- 
ton is  a  good  bean  for  southern  Utah. 
Twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  per  acre 
only  are  needed  if  planted  as  above 
specified. 

Frequent  cultivation  should  be 
given  the  crop  and  no  weeds  allowed 
to  grow.  The  cultivator  should  not 
be  used  after  blooms  begin  to  appear. 

If  above  suggestions  are  followed 
yields  of  300  to  600  pounds  per  acre 
can  be  produced,  and  at  present 
prices  will  give  the  farmer  from  $20 
to  $50  per  acre  over  and  above  all 
extra  expense  for  care  of  crop  and 
land,  and  the  land  will  in  all  prob- 
ability yield  a  better  crop  of  wheat 
the  following  year. 

Small  portions  of  fall-plowed  areas, 
intended  to  lie  in  fallow,  should  be 
utilized  with  a  crop  Qf  beans  and  thus 
help  in  the  speeding  up  of  production, 
so  much  needed  as  a  vital  measure  in 
winning  the  war. 

Information  on  harvesting  and 
threshing  methods  will  follow. 

 0  

CEREAL  EXPORTS  TO  ALLIES 

Between  July  1,  1914  and  January  1, 
1918  the  United  States  exported  to  the 
Allies  the  following  amounts  of  the 
principal  cereals.  The  figrres  also  in- 
clude flour  and  meal  in  terms  of  the 
grain  required  for  making  them: 

Wheat  500,672,417  bushels 

Oats  320,424,074  bushels 

Corn   54,351,739  bushels 

Rye   11,615,139  bushels 

The  total  considerably  exceeds  880,- 


000,000  bushels  and  shows  the  im- 
portant extent  to  which  American 
laruiers  have  reinforced  the  Allied 
cause.  Yet  wheat  is  needed  by  the 
Allies  more  now  than  at  any  time 
since  the  war  began. 


THE   IRRIGATION  COMPANY'S 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SERVICE 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
crops  which  were  in  every  way  equal 
to  those  produced  on  similar  soils  in 
the  neighborhood  by  the  use  of  Uto  8 
acre  leet  per  acre  uuher  the  system 
of  the  so  called  flat  rate  stock  assess- 
ment charge.  Today  the  West  can 
render  our  country  no  greater  service 
than  the  attainment  oi  economy  in 
the,  use  of  so  great  a  food-resource  as 
irrigation  wafer,  and  this  is  the  irri- 
gation company's  opportunity. 

Kules  and  regulations  however  will 
do  but  little  toward  attaining  the  de- 
sired goal  without  the  backing  of  vigil- 
ant, well  trained  and  efficient  waier 
masters. 

Fnergy,  vigilance  and  determi- 
nation, surrounded  with  calmness 
and  courtesy  are  indispensable  char- 
acteristics in  water  masters  but  in 
addition  to  these  they  must  be  well 
trained,  through  experience  and  study. 
Water  masters,  to  be  most  efficient, 
must  know  how  to  measure  water. 
It  is,  moreover,  urgently  necessary 
that  they  be  able  to  judge  the  capac- 
ities of  different  soils  to  retain  water. 
If  the  water  master  knows  that  the 
upper  5  feet  of  soil  in  one  acre  of 
land  cannot  absorb  and  retain  more 
than  5  acre-inches  of  water  he  will 
surely  discourage,  if  not  actually  pre- 
vent, the  use  of  10  acre-inches  per  acre 
in  a  single  irrigation.  And  yet  irrig- 
ators very  often  allow  a  2  second-foot 
stream  to  run  three  days  and  nights 
to  irrigate  10  acres,  thus  using  enough 
water  to  cover  the  entire  tract  to  a 
depth  of  nearly  15  inches.  Vigilant 
water  masters  will  now  prevent  such 
practice. 

In  choosing  the  water  master,  as  in 
cleaning  the  canals,  ana  making  rules 
and  regulations  the  irrigation  com- 
pany has  a  real  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  humanity,  by  attaining 
economy  in  the  use  oi  water  and  thus 
increasing  the  country's  food  supply. 
Undoubtedly  it  will,  in  doing  these 
things,  contribute  to  the  attainment 
of  a  true  world  democracy. 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
Ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription. R.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  With  higL  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  root  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

C.  F.  DIXON  &  SONS 

Payson.  Utah. 

HAVE  11  HEAD 

6  to  16  months  old 
FOR  SALE 


Special 


prices  to 
them  all. 


take 


Duroe  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  Da- 
fender  and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Rlchardt  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West  Also  a 
few  good  Boara  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  rofuud  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


ORDER  SPRING  DIG3  NOW 

Orders  placed  now  for  aprlng  pi*»  from 
Utah  prize  winning  sown  and  Richard 
Grand  Champion  Hoar,  "Defender"  and ' 
Junior  Champion  "Pathfinder."  Also  one 
young  "Defender"  boar  for  sale,  6  months 
uld  from  a  blue  ribbon  sow.  Prices  al- 
ways very  reasonable. 

VICTOR  R.  FISHER 
Oxford  Idaho 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  cropa 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  JSUfl 
to  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  too 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  telle  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  OAR 
Wellington  Utah 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Good    young    and    matured  Registered 
Percheron    Stallions    and  Mares. 
S.  J.  PARRISH 
R.  F.  D.  Farmington,  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS — BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
512.00  per  100. 
R.  L  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 

BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  dellevries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 

Good  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 

2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

LUMBER,  lath,  mill-work.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Calalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change,  Seattle,  Wash. 


SOY  BEANS 

FOR 

SEED 

GLOBE  GRAIN  AND 
MILLING  CO. 

Kearns  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


All  the  Former  Excellence 
Plus  Many  Refinements 


THIS  NEW  REO  LIGHT  FOUR  is,  in  all  me- 
chanical essentials,  the  same  as  its  famous 
predecessor — Reo  the  Fifth,  "The  Incomparable 
Four." 

THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  those  principles  of  design  and 
of  construction  which  made  that  great  Reo  famous 
the  world  over  for  dependability  and  low  upkeep, 
have  all  been  retained. 

WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  that  that  Reo  Four 
remained  standard  in  practically  the  same  form 
for  eight  seasons  (longer  than  any  other  auto- 
mobile ever  built  save  one); 

IT  MUST  HAVE  BEEN  wonderfully  right  at 
every  point;  must  have  been.  For  during  those 
years  an  host  of  rivals  and  imitators  came  and 
went. 

AND  ALWAYS  REO  maintained  its  supremacy. 

SO  WE  FEEL  that  the  best  possible  recommend 
for  this  latest  Reo — this  new  Light  Four — is  to 
say  that  all  those  principles  of  design  and  that 
same  quality  have  been  retained. 

REFINEMENTS  have  been  made  at  many  points 

however. 

WE  PREFER  THE  TERM  "refinements"  rather 
than  improvements.  For,  truth  to  tell,  no 
owner  of  a  Reo  Four  could  suggest  an  improve- 
ment in  that  great  car. 

REO  ENGINEERS,  at  the  same  time  the  most 
experienced  and  the  most  progressive,  are  always 
seeking  opportunities  to  refine  details  of  Reos. 

AND  THEY  FOUND  WAYS  to  make  parts  of 
this  chassis,  always  the  most  accessible  ever  built, 
still  more  accessible. 


ALSO  MORE  POWER  has  been  developed  in  the 
same  motor  by  refinements  of  valve  mechanism; 
better  balance  of  reciprocating  parts. 

THE  OILING  SYSTEM  has  not  been  improved- 
no  use  trying  to  improve  on  what  was  already 
perfection. 

ODDLY  ENOUGH,  when  we  begin  to  talk  about 
this  new  Reo  Light  Four,  we  feel  an  inclination 
to  emphasize  rather  those  features  in  which  no 
changes  have  been  made,  than  those  where  they 
have! 

SUCH  WAS  THE  QUALITY— such  the  depend- 
ability— such  the  low  upkeep — such  the  satis- 
faction of  100,000  owners,  that  a  better  could  be 
madeonly  by  refining  detailsof  the  original  model. 

THIS  ONE  IS  BETTER  only  because  it  is  the 
latest,  the  most  refined  edition  of  that  Reo  Four. 

YOUR  REO  DEALER  will  show  and  explain  to  you 
the  points  wherein  these  refinements  have  been 
effected — and  he'll  tell  you  the  reason  for  each. 

IN  A  WORD,  for  your  convenience — in  every 
case.  For  still  greater  accessibility.  For  still 
longer  life.    And  for  still  lower  cost  of  upkeep. 

ASK  HIM  about  these  things. 

WHEN  YOU  SEE  THIS  REO  you  will  say  the 
body  lines,  the  finish,  the  upholstering  are  the 
finest  Reo  has  ever  turned  out. 

A  LUXURIOUS  EQUIPAGE;  as  handsome  in 
appearance  as  it  is  excellent  mechanically;  yet 
at  a  price  less  than  you  had  planned  to  pay  for 
such  a  car. 

DEMAND  SEEMS  unlimited.  At  present,  al- 
most hopelessly  in  excess  of  factory  output. 

SO  ONLY  THOSE  who  decide  now  and  order  at 
once  can  hope  to  obtain  a  Reo  Light  Four  for 
spring  delivery. 

TODAY  won't  be  a  minute  too  soon. 


Reo  Motor  Car  Company,  Lansing,  Michigan 


New  Light  Four 
S-Passenger  Touring 

$1225 
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Spring  Drive  On  The  Farm 


EA  RL  J1KN.DKR.KJKS0N 


For  weeks  we  have  been  planning  and  preparing  for  the 
big  spring  drive  on  the  farm.  The  planting  of  our  1918  crop. 
The  work  of  preparing  the  seed  bed  so  that  the  largest 
crop  possible  can  be  produced. 

The  great  spring  drive  in  the  battlefields  of  France  has 
been  in  progress  for  several  days,  and  it  seems  hard  to  realize, 
liow  many  thousands  are  engaged  in  the  great  battle.  The 
greatest  struggle  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Do  Ave  who  are  here  at  home  realize  that  other  things  than 
fighting  must  be  done  to  win  the  war.  Our  soldiers  must  be 
fed  and  it  is  up  to  us  who  are  not  fighting  to  feed  them — not 
only  our  boys  but  the  soldiers  of  France,  England,  Italy  and 
our  allies.  Without  food  these  people  can  not  win  the  war — 
they  are  dependent  upon 
the  American  farmers  to  a 
very  great  extent.  We  will 
deliver  the  food  promised 
but  it  can  not  be  done  with 
out  some  sacrifices.  We 
will  have  to  save  the 
wheat — eat  other  foods — 
and  produce  to  the  limit 
this  year. 

We  can  not  let  the  ques- 
tion  of  cost  enter  into  the 
proposition.  Our  duty  is 
plain — to  produce  to  the 
limit.  The  question  of  help 
and  other  things  must  not 
interfere  with  k  maximum 
crop  this  year. 

With  a  ready  market  for 
wheat,  sugar  beets,  live- 
stock and  all  kinds  of  food  products,  our  banks  and  business 
house's  should  be  willing  to  loan  money  for  improvements  and 
machinery  that  will  increase  production.  Last  year  some  of 
our  business  men  co-operated  with  the  farmers  and  furnished 
them  seed  and  money  and  shared  in  the  crop  at  harvest  time 
and  in  this  way  helped  to  increase  the  food  supply. 

No  farmer  should  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  make  the  most 
of  this  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  and  get  fair  returns 
for  his  labor.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  borrow  a  little  money  if  it 
will  help  increase  production.  Go  in  for  record  breaking 
crops,  in  both  yield  and  acreage. 

It  may  seem  to  some  of  us  at  times,  when  we  have  to  give 
up  our  boys  to  serve  with  the  country's  fighting  forces,  to  loan 
our  dollars  in  support  of  the  Government,  and  to  contribute  in 
various  other  ways  to  wartime  activities — :it  may  seem  that  the 
demands  upon  us  are  too  great.  But  are  they,  when  we  stop 
to  consider  what  our  allies  have  had  to  give  up,  and  how  their 
sacrifices  have  protected  us  so  far  from  a  similar  fate? 

No,  the  demands  on  us  are  not  too  great.  We  cannot  do 
too  .much — and  too  soon — to  bring  the  conflict  to  an  end.  If 
We  are  truly  faithful  we  will  not  let  a  day  go  by  without  ask- 
ing ourselves.  "What  can  I  do  today  that  will  help  in  Avin- 
ning  the  Avar?"     And  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  not  too  much. 

The  spring  drive  on  the  farm  this  year  includes  a  number 
of  important  dates.  The  most  careful  preparation  of  a  good 
leed  bed.  Planting  of  tin;  right  sort  of  seed.  This  means 
tested  corn  and,  grains  well  selected  and  treated   for  smut, 


potatoes  that  have  been  treated  for  scab,  etc.  It  means  at- 
tending to  a  number  of  details  so  essential  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum crop.  Much  is  expected  of  the  American  farmer,  he  is 
the  kind  of  a  farmer,  hoAvever,  Avho  will  strive  all  the  harder 
because  of  the  handicaps  that  he  may  be  facing.  All  the 
farmer  asks  is  the  co-operation  he  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  government,  bankers  and  other  sources  and  he  will  make 
good. 

s  It  should  be  the  object  of  every  farmer,  this  year,  to  get 
all  of  his  resources  into  condition  so  that  he  can  go  "over  the 
top"  in  the  spring  drive.  He  must  decide  the  kind  of  crop 
he  is  going  to  plant  and  Avhat  is  more  he  must  decide  between 
a  normal  and  a  maximum  crop  production.  The  food  situ- 
ation is  serious  as  nearly  all 
the  allies  are  on  war  rations 
and  unless  help  is  given 
them  our  cause  Avill  fail. 
Food  Avill  Avin  the  war — 
but  Avhen — that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Our  gOArernment  of- 
ficials aAvait  in  confidence 
the  efforts  of  the  American 
farmers. 

Our  crop  production  this 
year  Avill  depend  upon  the 
effort,  the  brains',  Ave  put 
into  it.  Plenty  of  culti- 
vation at  the  right  time, 
fighting  weeds,  better  irri- 
gation and  a  score  of  other 
things  that  go  to  make  for 
better  farming. 
The  labor  situation  is 
going  to  be  greatly  helped  by  modern  labor  saA'ing  machinery 
and  implements,  such  as  the  tractor,  milking-machines, 
manure  spreaders,  and  other  machines  that  necessity  Will  bring 
into  use.  In  this  Avay  Ave  will  be  able  to  produce  as  much  and 
more  than  ever  before  even  under  present  conditions. 

Each  day  makes  us  realize  that  we  are  at  war.  We  do 
not  need  the  Huns  to  come  over  here  and  bring  destruction 
and  desolation  to  make  us  realize  Ave  are  at  war.  Our  brave 
boys  by  the  thousands  are  going  to  the  battle  fields  of  France 
it  is  up  to  us  at  home  to  do  our  part.  Food  is  our  part  of  the 
great  Avork.  On  our  food  supply  hangs  the  allies  fighting 
poAver. 

Not  alone  must  the  farmers  make  the  spring  drive,  but, 
every  one  of  us — you  and  I  and  the  people  next  door — our 
neighbors  and  the  people  every  Avhere.  We  are  all  part  of. 
the  great  United  States,  each  one  of  us  goes  to  make  up  the 
government.  What  Ave  each  do  counts  as  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. There  is  only  one  business  and  we  all  must  take  part 
in  it  and  that  is  Avinning  the  Avar. 

The  spring  drive  on  the  farm  if  successfully  carried  out 
means  much  to  make  the  World  safe  for  liberty  and  democracy. 

To  make  the  driA'e  a  success  means  hard  Avork  and  even 
then  Ave  are  not  doing  any  more  or  as  much  as  the  boys  at  the 
front.  In  return  for  our  hard  work  there  is  the  assurance  of 
a  reward — Profit  for  our  labors. 

In  this  drive  for  production  Ave  must  plant  the  largest 
acreage  possible  and  then  see  that  the  land  yields  heavily. 
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Streaks  In  Butter 


By  W.  H.  Underwood. 


Not  long  since  a  dairyman  who  is 
conducting  a  private  market  for  but- 
ter came  to  me  to  get  advice  in  a 
matter  which  was  giving  him  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble.  He  sometimes  found 
that  his  customers  were  complaining 
because  his  butter  showed  streaks 
when  they  came  to  use  it.  What  he 
wanted  to  know  was  what  caused  the 
streaks  and  how  to  prevent  their  ap- 
pearance. This  question  may  be 
bothering  others  who  are  working 
along  this  line  and  with  this  thought 
in  view,  the  following  suggestions  are 
offered  by  one  who  solved  the  problem 
years  ago. 

It  may  safely  be  stated  that  streak- 
ed butter  is,  first  of  all,  due  to  imper- 
fect distribution  of  the  salt.  Salt  has 
the  effect  of  d  opening  the  color  of 
butter  and  when  it  is  applied  uneven- 
ly the  result  is  streaks  of  lighter  and 
darker  shades  alternating  with  more 
or  less  regularly  unless  removed  by 
working.  Of  course  it  is  practically 
impossible  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  salting  butter  on  the  farm  to  apply 
the  salt  evenly  and  the  distribution 
must  be  left  to  the  butterworker.  If 
the  working  is  thoroughly  done  the 
streaks  will  not  appear  in  the  finished 
product.  But  since  overworking  is  one 
of  the  things  which  the  amateur  but- 
termaker  is  cautioned  about,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  color  is  not 
even. 

In  case  one  should  doubt  that  the 
cause  of  streaks  in  butter  is  due  to 
the  salting  a  very  simple  test  will  be 
convincing.  Let  a  pound  of  butter 
be  taken  from  the  churn,  washed  as 
usual,  and  set  aside  for  a  few  hours 
with  an  ounce  of  salt  applied  care- 
lessly and  not  worked  in,  or  make  a 
gash  in  the  surface  of  the  butter  with 
the  ladle  and  throw  in  some  salt. 

Where  the  salt  is  thick  the  color 
will  be  several  shades  deeper  than 
where  there  is  no  sait.  Brine  salting 
practically  does  away  with  this  trouble 
because  the  salt  is  applied  in  solution. 
This  method,  however  is  not  entirely 
satisfactory  since  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  the  desired  degree  of 
saltiness  unless  one  likes  the  butter 
quite  fresh. 

If  the  following  suggestions  for 
churning  salting  and  working  are  care- 
fully followed  there  will  be  no  trouble 
with  streaks  in  butter.  Churn  well 
ripened  cream  at  a  temperature  which 
will  bring  it  to  the  draining  point  in 
granules  the  size  of  rice  or  wheat  ker- 
nels. When  that  condition  is  reached 
draw  off  the  buttermilk  and  rinse  the 
butter  in  plenty  of  water  that  is  at 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the 
buttermilk  when  drawn.  Agitate  gent- 
ly so  a?  to  mass  the  granules,  and 
drain.  Apply  water  at  about  the 
same  temperature  a  second  time, 
again  agitate,  preferably  by  revolving 
the  churn  a  few  times  and  drain  thor- 
oughly. 

Have  the  salt  sifted  and  weighed 
or  measured.  The  latter  is  more  con- 
venient and  quite  accurate  for  all 
practical  purposes  since  an  ordinary 
half  pint  measuring  cup  holds  approxi- 


FIRST  bank  to  be 
founded  between 
the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

FIRST  state  bank  in 
Utah  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Founded  1869. 
J«lned  Federal  Reserve  Syetem  1I1S. 
•ALT  LAK1  OITY 


mately  one-half  pound.  One  ounce  of 
salt  to  the  pound  of  butter  is  about 
right.  Sift  half  the  salt  evenly  over 
the  surface  of  the  butter,  then  revolve 
the  churn  so  as  to  expose  the  bottom 
of  the  butter  and  sijt  the  remainder  of 
the  salt  over  the  granules  thus 
brought  to  view.  Only  a  fine  grade  of 
dairy  salt  should  be  used. 

Now  put  the  cover  on  the  churn  and 
revolve  the  churn  slowly  for  a  dozen 
times.  Then  remove  the  cover,  drain 
on  the  brine  and  if  the  butter  is 
gathered  in  large  lumps  break  them 
up  with  a  ladle'  or  wooden  paddle. 
Again  close  and  revolve  the  churn  as 
before,  allowing  the  butter  to  drop 
soldily  from  end  to  end  as  it  revolves. 
After  a  few  minutes  of  this  the  butter 
is  ready  for  the  final  pressing  to 
eliminate  the  excess  brine.  This  may 
be  done  with  a  butterworker  or  in  a 
ordinary  wooden  bowl  with  an 
ordinary  ladle.  In  either  case  very 
little  more  work  will  be  required  and 
no  subsequent  handling  whatever.  Put 
the  butter  in  its  final  form  then  and 
there,  whether  prints,  rolls  or  packed 
in  small  jars  for  family  use. 

To  summarize,  remember  that 
streaks  in  butter  are  caused  by  un- 
even distribution  of  the  salt.  Work- 
ing the  butter  will  eliminate  them 
but  it  is  better  to  prevent  their  form- 
ation by  care  in  the  first  instance.  It 
is  a  fine  p  int  in  buttermaking  to 
know  just  when  it  has  been  worked 
enough.  Ov  -working  spoils  the  grain 
wnile  insufficient  working  leaves  too 
much  brine  and  possible  streaks. 

A  very  thin  wafer  ox  perfectly  work- 
ed butter  should  not  break  wnen  fold- 
ed almost  over  upon  itself  and  should 
have  a  distinctly  granular  appearance 
when  a  bit  of  it  is  broken  apart. 
Artificial  coloring  nas  nothing  to  do 
with  streaks  in  butter  as  some  sup- 
pose especially  when  tne  color  is  j)f 
a  high  grade  of  quality 

 o  

BIG  COWS  FOR  BIG  BUSINESS 

Watching  cows  through  the  years, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  if  we  get  good 
returns  from  our  dairy,  we  must  have 
cows  that  have  a  good  capacity  for 
eating  and  assimilating  food.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  this  is  so.  You 
can't  get  many  sacks  of  flour  out  of  a 
mill  if  you  do  not  turn  the  wheat  into 
the  hopper  freely.  So  a  cow  must 
have  a  good  big  body  and  be  able  to 
turn  the  hay  and  grain  we  give  her  in- 
to milk. 

The  best  cow  we  ever  had  I  brought 
home  in  the  back  end  of  the  wagon 
when  she  was  a  calf,  all  covered  up 
with  a  blanket  because  Wife  felt  a 
bit  ashamed  to  have  the  neighbors  see 
what  fools  we  had  been  to  buy  such  a 
runt  of  a  thing  as  she  was.  But  that 
calf  had  one  tuing  I  liked:  she  had  a 
great  big  belly.  1  thought  if  I  could 
build  up  a  body  to  match  that  belly, 
we  would  have  something  worth  while, 
for  the  calf  had  good  breeding.  It  had 
simply  been  illy-fed  when  it  was  a  lit- 
tle thing. 

I  did  my  best  with  that  calf.  I  just 
about  set  up  nights  with  it  for  a  while, 
but  it  paid,  for  as  I  say,  it  was  the 
best  cow  we  ever  had. '  She  gave  a 
fine  mess  and  rich  mils,  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  stop  her  when 
she  got  started  on  a  new  year.  I 
never  saw  a  cow  that  wanted  to  keep 
at  the  milk  business  the  year  round 
as  she  did. 

Of  course  I  don't  advise  practicing 
on  developing  calves  that  way,  but  I 
do  try  to  get  cows  that  have  room  for 
a  lot  of  feed,  because  I  am  sure  then 
that  1  will  get  something  in  the  milk 
pail.  You  can  force  cows  with  small, 
slender  bodies  for  a  time,  but  they 
wear  out  fast  and  never  can  quite 
come  up  to  those  which  by  nature  have 
the  bodies  to  stand  the  pressure  of 
our  modern  dairying.  There  is  a  lot 
In  what  some  folks  call  "strain"  In 
cows.  Certain  families  of  cows  can 
be  developed  into  heavy  feeders  and 
good  producers  anil  some  cannot. 
Those  which  can  are  the  best. — F.  L. 
Vincent. 


, ;  cow 


EXPECT  MORE  FROM  A 


-  more  cream 
-longer  wear 

-  better  service 

-  better  value, 

AND  THEY  GET  IT 

A  catalog  of  the  NEW  De  Laval  Machines  will  be  gladly  sent  on 
request,  and  if  you  don't  know  your  nearest  local  agent  please 
simply  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  main  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


Corn  and  Potatoes 

For  Bumper  Crops  Get  our  acclimated  Dry 
Farm  Grown  White  Flint  Corn  and  Irish 
Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.  Write  for  Prices 
Get  Big  Free  Seed  Catalog. 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

Seed  an  Nursery  Specialists 
Salt  Lake  City 


A  CRUEL  BLOW 

"I  see  you  have  your  arm  iu  a  sling," 
said      the  Inquisitive 
"Broken,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,  air,"  responded  the  other  pas- 
senger. 


"Meet  with  an  accident?" 
"No;  broke  it  while  trying  to  pat 
passenger,  myself  on  the  back." 

"Great  Scott!    What  for?" 
"For  minding  my  own  business."— 
Exchange. 
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Dry-Farming  Possibilities         Soil  Firming  For 

[  In  Uintah  County  Sugar  Beet  Culture 


By  J.  W.  Paxman,  Specialist  in  dry-far  ming  for,  The  Utah  Agricultural 

College. 


From  present  indications  dry-farm- 
ing in  Uintah  County,  for  some  time 
'to  come,  will  be  somewhat  limited, 
and  will  in  all  probability,  have  a 
Blow  development.  The  areas  under 
which  dry-farm  practices  are  feasable, 
are  few  in  numler,  and  removed  from 
markets,  not  that  good  lands  are 
scarce  in  the  County,  but  rather  that 
moisture  conditions  are  discouraging. 
The  lands  therefore  must  be  develop- 
ed under  adverse  circumstances,  and 
the  crops  marketed  at  excessive  costs. 
Even  if  a  railroad  should  top  this 
County,  the  marketing  costs  would  be 
high  as  the  main  tract  lies  at  a  high 
altitude  on  a  plateau  skirting  the  Dia- 
mond Mountains  from  18  to  25  miles 
northeast  of  Vernal  with  a  rough  and 
difficult  country  to  traverse  intervin- 
Ing.  A  good  road  would  be  costly  to 
build  and  maintain,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  development  of  the  section 
in  all  probability  will  be  retarded. 
The  Area. 

The  district  is  known  as  the  Dia- 
mond Mountain  mstrict  and  com- 
mences at  the  low  point  of*  the  moun- 
tain by  that  name  and  at  the  south 
boundary  of  the  Ashley  National 
Forest  Reserve  and  extending  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  for  about  25 
miles  and  into  Colorado,  sloping  to 
the  south.  It  has  an  elevation  of  6000 
to  7000  feet  and  in  width  is  four  to 
eight  miles. 

There  is  a  probable  40,000  to  50,000 
acres  that  is  accessible  to  the  plow 
from  estimates  obtained  from  early 
Bettlers  who  claim  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance of  the  district.  Certainly 
it  looks  a  vast  stretch  of  country. 
Character  of  Lands. 

The  lands  in  the  main  are  covered 
with  a  black  sage,  rather  thrifty  in 
appearance,  and  some  few  small 
patches  of  a  scrub  mountain  bush. 
The  soil  has  every  indication  of  being 
fertile  and  easy  to  nandle.  In  color 
It  Is  "a  dull,  dirty  red  to  a  brownish 
black.  In  some  few  smaller  sections 
the  hardpan  is  near  the  surface  but 
generally  the  depth  is  sufficient  to 
provide  a  capacity  reservoir  for  boun- 
teous crops.  Rifts  of  rocks  are  found 
here  and  there  but  not  sufficient  to 
make  any  material  depreciation  tak- 
ing the  district  as  a  whole.  There 
are  numerous  draws  from  higher  hills, 
running  diagonally  across  sections  of 
the  territory  making  it  difficult  to ' 
operate  a  considerable  part  of  the 
land.  Water  for  domestic  purposes  is 
accessible  from  almost  every  section. 
Small  living  springs  are  found  in  al- 
most every  ravine  and  draw  while  in 
various  places  water  is  oozing  from 
higher  surfaces,  providing  for  home 
conveniences.  By  a  minimum  amount 
of  effort  water  can  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  surface  wells. 

Weather  Conditions. 

No  officials  records  of  the  rain-fall 
have  been  kept.  Thosj>  acquainted 
with  the  country  say  the  snow  lies 
on  the  ground  at  a  depta  of  two  to 
Ave  feet  during  the  winter  months  and 
that  considerable  rain  falls  during 
spring  and  early  summer  and  again  in 
early  fall.  The  growth  of  the  grasses 
and  natural  vegetation  give  conclu- 
ilvea  evidence  of  an  adequate  precipit- 
ation, as  well  as  proof  of  a  splendid 


quality  of  the  lands.  There  can  be 
but  little  doubt  during  normal  years 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  to 
produce  profitable  crops.  Application 
is  made  to  co-opeate  with  the  Salt 
Lake  Weather  Bureau  so  that  correct 
records  can  be  kept  from  now  on. 

The  altitude  being  extremely  high 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  climate 
would  be  cool,  with  danger  of  late 
and  early  frosts.  Investigation  how- 
ever, indicates  that  such  frosts  are 
not  so  menacing,  on  account  of  the 
gradual  slope  of  the  district  and  the 
natural  air  drainage  providing  a  con- 
stant movement  of  the  frost.  The 
country  is  proverbially  known  as  be- 
ing "windy, '  and  perhaps  this  is  the 
most  disagreeable  feature  the  home- 
seeker  will  have  to  contend  with, 
apart  from  the  hazardous  transport- 
ation to  and  from  Vernal — the  only 
outlet  from  ihe  country. 

The  summer  months  are  said  to  be 
pleasant  and  cool  being  almost  up 
among  the  Quaken  Asp.  The  seasons 
are  short  and  some  years  the  grain 
has  not  fully  ripened. 

Some  Results. 

It  is  said  that  over  half  of  this 
tract  has  been  entered  upon.  A  few 
famiiles  have  already  built  homes  and 
living  thereon.  Others  expect  to 
build  homes  soon.  Crops  have  been 
grown  in  a  limited  way  for  several 
years. 

On  the  homestead  of  James  Free- 
stone good  crops  of  alfalfa,  wheat  and 
oats  have  oeen  grown,  also  beans  have 
matured  and  good  roasting  ears  of 
corn  have  been  gathered.  Splendid 
crops  of  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  and 
vegetables  were  harvested  in  1917. 
These  results  indicate  a  successful 
future  for  crop  production. 

Direction  Needed. 

The  work  done  in  the  district  has 
been  accomplished  under  an  unusual 
struggle,  as  indeed  all  future  develop- 
ments must  be  accomplished.  This 
struggle  can  be  minimized,  however, 
by  proper  guidance  and  education  on 
the  part  of  the  County  Agent  and  the 
Specialist.  The  methods  pursued  up 
to  date  have  been  very  crude  but  the 
farmers  seem  anxious  to  get  advice. 
Some  demonstrations  will  be  initiated 
soon  and  some  educational  work 
prosecuted,  as  a  help  and  guidance  to 
the  homesteaders. 

Early  maturity  varieties  of  grains 
should  be  sought  and  methods  deter- 
mined upon  for  their  safe  culture. 
These  items  and  others  will  be  taken 
up  with  the  County  Agent  at  an  early 
date. 

All  in  all  it  may  reasonably  be 
concluded  that  success  will  come  to 
this  district  out  it  will  come  under 
adverse  conditions  and  by  a  deter- 
mined fight.  The  quality  is  in  the  soil 
to  make  good.  It  needs  good  quality 
in  the  operators  also. 

Other  Sections. 

A  district  that  was  thought  by  some 
as  possessing  merit  for  dry-farming  is 
that  known  as  *  Dead  Mans"  bench,  35 
miles  east  of  vernal.  The  Specialist 
investigated  this  section  and  found  no 
encouraging  signs.  It  would  be  too 
hazarious  to  attempt  any  great  ex- 
penditure of  energy  and  money  to  try 
out  the  district. 


By  J.  A.  Brock. 

Purpose  of  Firming  physical  condition  of  the   soil   at  a 

The  purpose  of  the  operation  of  depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  inch- 
firming  or  packing  the  surface  soil  in  es.  The  writer  has  visited  hundreds 
sugar  beet  culture  is  primarily  to  set  of  fields  in  which  the  beets  were  suf- 
the  soil  moisture  in  motion^  Inci-  fering  from  a  lack  oi  moisture  and  in 
dently  it  also  forms  a  granular  soil  practically  every  instance  inquiry  re- 
mulch  which  goes  far  to  conserve  the  vealed  the  fact  that  proper  care  had 
moisture.  After  the  beet  seed  has  not  been  exercised  in  the  matter  of 
been  drilled  in  it  Li  necessary  that  firming  the  soil, 
it  be  brought  in  di/ect  contact  with  How  Plants  Feed 

moist  soil  before  germination  will  jn  or(ier  to  maKe  the  necessity  of 
start.  As  the  plan  develops  the  soil  firming  more  clear  the  writer  would 
must  be  in  such  physical  condition  cau  attention  to  the  fact  that  from  a 
as  to  permit  a  perfect  movement  of  physical  viewpoint  the  method  of  a 
moisture  in  order  that  the  roots  may  plant's  feeding  in  the  soil  is  by  pres- 
absorb  the  necessary  amount  of  sure  against  the  food  in  the  soil  sur- 
water.  rounding  tue  develo  ing  root  section. 

The  most  practical  method  of  ob-  ^s  the  muscles  of  the  animal  stomach 
taining  this  necessary  condition  is  to  contract  upon,  squeeze  and  express 
pack,  or  firm,  the  soil  surface  broken  I00d  essences  from  the  material  car- 
up  by  plowing  by  going  over  it  with  ried  iu  that  organ,  so  the  correspond- 
a  roller,  or  culti-paCker,  an  implement  jng  fibrous  tendr  is  of  the  plant 
of  which  there  are  several  efficient  roots,  acting  outwardly  instead  of  in- 
types  on  the  market  and  well  known  wardly,  express  food  fr^m  the  sur- 
to  agriculturists.    The  pressure  of  the  rounding  soil. 

packer  wheels  causes  the  more  or  less  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  sugar 
loose  soil  of  the  upper  strata  to  form  beet  in  a  rich  soil  to  grow  a  length 
a  direct  contact  wit.,  the  subsoil.  The  0f  two  feet  and  more,  with  a  circum- 
necessity  of  re-establishing  this  con-  fertile  of  six  inches  at  the  crown, 
tact  is  apparent  when  it  i:.  considered  This  calls  for  a  displacement  of 
that  when  the  land  is  plowed  the  con-  about  340  cubic  inches  of  soil.  If  the 
nection  between  the  upper  and  lower  beets  are  grown  at  a  distance  in  the 
soil  strata  is  more  or  less  disrupted  ruW  0£  eighteen  inches  apart  allowing 
and  continuous  fine  tubular  passages  the  same  distance  between  the  beefS, 
through  which  the  moistvre  from  the  or  say  a  radius  of  nine  inches  from 
subsoil  may  travel  up  to  meet  the  center  all  around,  we  find  about  2,250 
drawing  action  of  the  sun's  rays  at  the  cubic  inches  of  soil  in  wnich  the  beet 
surface  are  broken.  To  re-establish  gr0ws.  Reckoning  240  cubic  inches 
these  passages  it  is  necessary  to  bring  0f  beet  against  2,io0  cubic  inches  of 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  upper  soil.  soil,  we  find  that  the  soil  displace- 
Moisture  Retention  Necessary        ment  amounts  to  about  15  per  cent. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  roots  of  In  ctber  words,  the  soil    has  been 
tne  sugar  beet  will  go  far  into  the  contracted       a  degree  equal  to  the 
subsoil  and  in  tnat    manner    obtain  rolling  down  of  six  inches  of  plowed 
moisture,  it  must  oe  remembered  that  soil  to  about  five  inches, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant's  de-  Effect  of  Too  Dense  Soil, 

veiopment  the  moisture  supply  must  Tnis  illustrates  why  sugar  beets 
be  derived  from  the  soil  comparative-  Push  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
ly  near  the  surface.  If  the  soil  is  not  main  or  taP  root  above  the  soil  sur- 
sufficiently  firm  it  has  a  tendency  to  face  in  soil  insuffici  ntly  loamed  and 
dry  out  quickly.  In  addition  to  this,  which  they  cannot  compress,  and  thus 
if  a  perfect  mulch  is  not  maintained,  we  are  able  to  understand  the  culti- 
there  is  danger  that  continuous  air  packing  assists  in  the  feeding  of  the 
passages,  extending  s  veral  inches  young  plants  by  pressing  the  food- 
below  the  point  where  the  growing  containing  soil  about  them, 
plant  must  obr  in  its  moisture,  will  At  tn^  time,  when  the  nation  is 
exist,  permitting  too  rapid  evapor-  depending  on  the  b  t  growers  of  the 
ation.  United  States  to  furnish  it  with  an  in- 

It  thus  appears  that  culti-packing  creased  sugar  be-t  production,  it  be- 
or  firming  is  one  of  the  most  essential  hooves  every  grower  to  give  special 
operations  in  the  establishment  of  an  care  t0  the  conservation  and  move- 
automatic  moisture  system  which  will  ment  of  soil  moisu  re  in  order  that 
convey  moisture  to  the  growing  plant  every  acre  devoted  to  beets  mar  pro- 
from  the  subsoil,  the  reservoir  which  d^ce  a  maximum  tonnage.  The  writer 
nature  has  provided  to  hold  water  un-  knows  of  no  better  way  to  insure  a 
til  such  time  as  it  is  required  by  the  Proper  soil  moisture  movement  than 
plant.  Dy  culti-packing.    At  the  present  time 

Experience  nas  shown  that  the  ordi-  there  are  special  tools  for  this  pur- 
nary  type  of  drag  cannot  be  depend-  P°se  which  are  of  sufficient  weight  to 
ed  on  for  this  operation.  Nor  is  it  set  comparatively  heavy  soil  to  a 
possible  for  the  drag  to  affect  the  depth  of  six  inches  and  in  the  best 


The  same  report  applies  to  the 
Deep  Creek  District  which  was  also 


loam  soils  to  eight  inches. 

-o- 


•DAMPING   OFF"   CAUSES  LOSS 

"Damping  off"  said  James  W.  Jones, 
visited.  While  the  soil  seems  good  in  a  recent  interview,  "causes  more 
there  is  grave  doubts  on  the  precipit-  loss  in  beet  tonnage  than  most  grow- 
ation  being  sufficient  to  produce  profi-  ers  realize.  When  a  crust  forms  and 
table  crops?  the  plants  are  yet  small,    there  is 

There  is  a  small  district  called  liable  to  be  loss  caused  by  this  trouble. 
"Willow  Springs,"  of  about  400  to  500  It  is  more  dangerous  because  there  is 
acres,  that  gives  evidence  of  some  not  much  surface  indication  of 
merit  and  might,  with  some  justifi-  trouble.  The  crust  prevents  a  ^ration 
cation  be  tried  out.  (Continued  on  page  15) 
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DAIRYING 


GIVING  THE  COW  HER  IDUE       supposes  good  farming  of  crops  that 
W.  F.  McSparran.  the  cows  shall  need. 

Success  in  toe  dairy  business  de-  -yye  know  the  hands  that  are  now 
pends  largely  upon  the  following:  reaching  out  to  our  land  of  plenty 
Someone  who  didn't  know  cows  call-  an(^-  generous  giving  for  food.  We 
ed  the  cow  a  machine.  Sue  is  not  a  know,  too,  that  once,  in  time  of  our 
machine  in  any  true  sense  of  the  greatest  need  some  of  those  hands 
word.  She  is  an  individual,  with  in-  were  put  0ut  to  us  and  were  not 
dividual  characteristcis,  tastes,  capa-  empty.  Nor  shall  we  fail  them  now — 
bilities,  limitations  and  adaptabilities,  ^ey  and  the  others  that  have  become 
and  the  man  who  owns  her  as  a  \ean  fighting  battles  that  have  been 
machine  is  always  the  man  we  hear  ours  from  the  start.  They  are  our 
complaining  that  dairying  is  drudgery,  battles  now  in  very  truth,  and  ours 
is  a  slave's  life  and  does  not  pay.  But  as  farmers  of  America  perhaps  more 
the  intelligent  owner  of  cows  who  re-  than  any  other  class,  for  the  fruits  of 
gards  his  animals  as  so  many  individ-  defeat  will  fall  on  the  land, 
ual  creatures  and  so  treats  them  as  to  And  the  good  cow  will  do  her  bit 
feed  and  care  will  usually  find  them  to  win.  The  grain  and  hay  and  silage 
yielding  him  a  profit  commensurate  fed  to  her  today  is  food  for  the  world 
with  his  investment  of  effort  and  tomorrow,  probably  three  times  as 
capital.  much  food  from  the  same  feed  sub- 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  cows  stance  as  we  may  recover  from  the 
pay  well  or  that  all  cows  pay  all  the  steer;  and  ready  twice  a  day  for  the 
time  and  under  all  circumstances,  but  feeding  of  the  hungry,  and  she  ready 
I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  man  who  anci  willing  to  do  her  bit  over  and  over 
selects  his  cows  wisely  and  cares  Hor  again — surely  not  a  machine  but  an 
them  intelligently,  breeding  them  for  inspiration. 

u . nnovemeiit,  and  doing  all  the  othor   — o  

numerous  things  a  man  genuinely  in-     MILK  PAILS  AND  THEIR  CARE 
terested  in  his  business   will  do  to     Often  the  separator    and  strainer 
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U  st3&eS  Lighting  Plants 


"U.  S.  Light, 
Bright— White- 
Just  Right!" 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
churn,  (an,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com- 
fort and  a  joy. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      Box  964. 

Branch  Offices — Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland,  California; 


make  it  a  success,  finds  that  his  ef-  are  painstakingly  washed  and  scalded 
forts  do  not  go  unrewarded.  We  will  while  the  milk  pails  are  washed  with 
not  ignore  the  fact  that  at  this  time  a  cloth  and  rinsed  in  the  water  in 
of  unusual  conditions  in  all  lines  of  which  the  separator  is  sterilized.  In- 
business,  there  are  many  owners  of  deed  the  housewife  would  be  indign- 
really  good  cows  who  are  not  making  ant  should  some  one  intimate  her  milk 
much  present  profit  out  of  them,  pails  are  unclean.  It  is  a  fact  never- 
This  is  so  broadly  true,  due  to  so  theless  that  pails  thus  washed  are 
many  causes  at  present  operative,  simply  dirty  and  the  dirt  is  visible  to 
Hint  men  are  becoming  discouraged,  the  naked  eye  in  the  seams  of  such 
and  cows  all  up  and  down  the  land  pails. 

are  going  to  the  block  for  sale  or  on     Unless  close  attention  is    paid  at 

the  block  for  slaughter.  This  con-  time  of  washing  the  soured  milk  that  practiced.  If  your  milk  pail  is  one 
dition,  in  a  more  modified  form,  is  not  remains  in  the  seams  and  other  lodg-  with  the  partly  -closed  top  and  is  not 
new,  for  there  always  have  been  ing  places  about  the  pails  is  not  notic-  thoroughly  washed  it  may  contami- 
men  going  out  and  others  going  in,  ed.  Close  inspection  will  often  reveal  nate  the  milk  more  than  all  the  dirt 
as  I  suppose  there  always  will  he.  insanitary  milk  pails.    Cleanliness  is  that  falls  into  an  open  pail— M.  C.  B. 

But  successful  dairying    cannot    be  the  one  thing  that  makes  quality  m   _0  . 

conducted  in  this  fast  and  loose  way  the  dairy  product  in  any  form,  whole  SOfv1E  THINGS  NECESSARY 
—the  men  who  will  win  must  go  in  milk,  cream  or  butter.  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYING 

the  business  deliberately,  with  a  de-     An  unclean  milk  pail  will  have  a       A  B  pikej  jj  g  Dairy  Division, 
termination  to  win,  and  make  that  deteriorating  effect  upon  quality  more  Capital>  Comfortable  Buildings,  Good 
determination   one    of   his    unfailing  than  any  utensil,  for  the  time  the  miiK  Cowgi  Record  Keeping,    Good  Sires, 
assets.     He  must  have    faith    and  remains  in  the  pails  its  ^temperature  Community  Breeding,    Selection  of 

Breed,  and  the  Production  of  Suitable 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm        Send  for  full  particulars 


Chicago,  III. 


dries  the  surface  without  further  at- 
tention. There  will  be  no  rusty  pails 
from  dampness  when  this  process  is 


Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 

Junior  No.  2.  Light  run- 
ning, easy  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  durable.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
fects in   material   and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  aizes  up  to  No.  S  < 


shown  here. 


.,  Earns  ita  own  cost  and  _ 
30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  more  by  what  it  uiel  "mwinu 

in  cream.  Postal  brings  Free  catalog- folder  ana" 'direct- from- 
faefcory"  offer.  Buy  from  the  manufacturer  and  save  money. 

ALBAUGH  DOVER  CO.,  2127  Marshall  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 


hope,  ifidelity,  steadfastness,  intelli^  is  such  that  it  readily  absorbs  filth 
gence,  industry,  patience  and  and  odors— it  is  really  an  ideal  seed 
economy.      Indeed,  with     such    an  bed  for  germs. 

equipment,  he  would   probably  win     Much  time  and  labor  can  be  saved 
in  any  business.    Without  it  he  can 
scarcely  win  fully  in  any. 

As  the  cow  is  not  a  machine  neither 
is  she  a  free  agent.  She  must  depend 
upon  her  owner  to  furnish  all  she 
lacks;  therefore  must  her  owner 
study  her  needs,  having  first  satisfied 
himself  that  she  is  an  individual 
capable  of  making  profitable  returns 
for  all  he  shall  invest  in  her.  This 
owner  will  of  course  know  that  his 
well  bred,  capable,  performing  cow 
is  a  creature  of  evolution,  brought 
to  her  present  state  of  wonderful  abili- 


in  washing  if  care  is  exercised  in  pur- 
chasing pails  with  smooth  surfaces, 
with  no  unnecessary  crevices  to 
harhor  milk  or  any  foreign  substances. 
We  usually  wash  four  milk  pails.  On 
three  of  them  we  have  to  use  a  darn- 
ing needle,  nut  pick  or  some  such  tool 
to  remove  the  milk  from  the  rim  at 
the  top,  on  the  outside,  while  the 
other  one  is  soldered  down  so  smooth 
that  it  needs  no  extra  attention. 

Another  thing,  there  is  quite  a  dif- 
ference in  time  required  to  wash  the 
ears  that  fasten  the  handles  on  milk 
pails.    A  milk  pail  can  not  be  thor- 
ny by  long  years  ot  painstaking  care  ^         washed  with  a  cloth;  never 
and  good  feeding  on    the    part    ot  toifchythe  milk  pail  with  the  dish  rag 

The 
is  a 


earnest  men  who  have  given  her  en- 
vironment and  heredity,  thereby  fix- 
ing in  her  possibilities  of  great  and  f  mosquito  netting  as 
Knowing  these  If'ff  , — a 


but  have  a  special  dairy  cloth, 
best  material  for  this  purpose 


it  is  so  easily  kept  clean.  A  vege- 
table brush  is  excellent  for  washing 

milk  pails  and  if  a  nut  pick  is  used  ra.        th<j  he.fer 

her  offspring  shall  bear  an  im-  *  tbn^  ?  IrfJ  S  contaminate   he  calves  from  the  best  producers, 

ol  his  care  and  intelligence-  °'  *Zn?                contaminate  the  a  ^  ^  .g  &  mQst  important 

"Noronly  is  the  quality  of  the  dairy  ^^"f               "h*  Glased 

product  1™^**^^  TheTera  &  *ould2l  eleSeTwftn 

lng         vlvl  y    ne'paiir1  mmeS'  care,  he  should  be  from  a  highly  pro- 


profitable  usefulness, 
things  he  will  know  also  that  to  re- 
tain an  even  increase  in  her  efficiency 
as  a  producer  and  a  mother  of  her 
race, 
print 

and  liberality —  as  a  new  and  more 
valuable  inheritance,  he  needs  always 
to  be  as  big  as  the  biggest  needs  of 
his  cow. 

Then  he  may  count  on  this  cow  al- 
ways doing  her  bit.  Market  and 
trade  conditions  will  sometimes  be 
against  her  but  in  the  final  count  she 
will  win. 

If  her  owner  at  this  time  must  use 
all  her  profits  for  the  unheard  of 
prices  of  commercial  feeds,  if  he 
gives  the  matter  an  investigating 
thought  he  will  reflect  that  condition 
is  not  to  be  charged  to  the  honest, 
hard-working  cow,  for  it  is  not  her 
fault  If  hor  owner  has  not  been  fore- 
ttflnded  enough  to  provide  from  his 
own  acres  an  abundance  and  variety 
of  feeds  such  as  she  may  use  to  make 
hi  in  virtually  independent  of  the  ups 
and   downs  of  the  millmarkets 


Crops. 

Capital  is  necessary  both  at  the 
start  and  for  the  profitable  continu- 
ance of  a  dairy  business.  Just  how 
much  capital  is  needed  depends  al- 
together upon  conditions  in  each  in- 
dividual instance. 

Comfortable  Buildings  are  necessary 
both  for  the  convenience  of  the  owner 
and  the  comfort  of  the  animals.  Ex- 
pensive equipment  is  not  advisable 
but  rather  should  embody  simplicity, 
healthfulness  and  convenience. 

Good  Cows  are  the  factors  which 
limit  the  profits  to  he  derived  from 
our  labors.  The  cow  takes  over  raw 
material  and  converts  it  into  a  finish- 
ed and  salable  product.  All  records 
show  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  the  ability  of  cows  in  this  respect. 

Record  Keeping  shows  definitely 
which  cows  are  the  best  producers 
both  in  milk  and  butterfat.  It  shows 
which  are  the  best  cows  in  the  herd 
and  thus  enables  the    dairyman  to 


longed. 

to  rust  in  the  seams  and  bottom  be- 
cause they  are  not  thoroughly  dried.  . 
There  will  soon  be  a  leak  in  these  xn  }ae  ner<?; 
rust  spots,  when  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  wear  out 


ductive  strain  and  if  of  proven  worth 
should  be  retained'  as  long  as  possible 
the  herd. 

Community  Breeding  is  an  advan- 
r  break  taSe  as  tbe  community  soon  becomes 
„„ii„  known  and  buyers  visit  the  section 
sooner  than  other  parts  of  the  pails.  r~u/""  .  "„     !,,,„„,.„  ncmiiv  rif>«ira  n 
To  keep  the  pails  In  the  best  con-  l»  numbers.    Buyeis  usually  desire  a 

dition,  wash  immediately  after  milk-  ca.lk'"a  °rv  „.,n  aoWr  thnil.  n,lr(.nasea 
ing  before  the  milk  dries.   First  rinse  ™here _«W ,can._s1elec^  ^e,LLUJl-"® 


animals  and  naturally  go 
can  select  their  purchases 

„,th  cold  or  lono-wara.  water,  then  g-  - •^SS^J^  £•£ 

Selection  of  Breed  should  depend 
local  needs  and  not    as  some 


Save /More 
While  Grain  is 
Worth  More 

YOU  were  anxious  to  save 
grain  when  it  was  cheap.  Be 
more  anxious  to  save  it  now 
when  prices  are  high. 
The  world  is  calling  for  grain. 
The  boys  in  the  trenches  need  it. 
Po  your  threshing  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

It  threshes  clean  because  it  beats 
out  the  grain.  The  Big  Cylinder, 
the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun,"  the 
Beating  Shakers,  beat  the  grain 
out  of  the  straw.  Other  makes 
wait  for  it  to  drop  out.  The  Red 
River  Special  saves  enough  more 
of  the  farmers'  grain  ana* time- to 
pay  his  thresh  bill. 
If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your  own 
use,  and  possibly  to  help  a  neighbor  or 
two,  write  and  learn  about  the  Red 
River  Special  Junior.  A  small  thresher 
with  big:  capacity.  Does  more  work 
than  other  small  threshers  and  saves 
the  grain.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In.Contliiuous  Buslneas  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  uiui  Oil-Gas  Xruotion  Enirincs 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


grease."    The  creamery  company  to 

whom  we  sell  urges  its   patrons  to 

use  no  soap  on  dairy  utensils.    Rinse  "P.on 

■I*,   i.  in                    j   it.-  think,  upon  individual  likes  and  (lis 

with  boiling  water  and  then  invert  /     ,  „",.  ,,.„,.,„*  „,„,.,,.,  ,1r> 

.       ,,                .            .   ■ »«_  likes.  Local  and  distant  maiKet  tie 

each  pail   over   a  kettle   or   rapidly  URKn-  1                  studied   and  tht 

„„„u,<I  k„„w  thai  soou  dairying  p'r£  ^Z\l^tL'Zl~e  K'^ii'a.tlag  >,ro«a  .ba.il  bo  ^.i  with  o„,:  broea  >.  ■»  Hk* 


taken  into  consideratipn.    If  one 


in 
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to  be  equally  successful  with  any 
breed.  In  communities  removed  from 
the  railroad,  the  sale  of  surplus  stock 
prevails  and  market  demands  for  the 
surplus  should  be  considered  in  breed 
selection.  Further,  the  topography 
and  crop  possibilities  should  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

Crops  most  suitable  for  dairy  cattle 
should  be  grown.  The  several 
legumes  undoubtedly  furnish  the  best 
gad  most  efficient  feed  for  dairy  cows. 
Every  possible  effort  should  be  put 
forth  to  discover  and  propogate  local- 
ly the  most  suitable  legumes. 
 o  

SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  I  SAW  AND 
HEARD  ON  A  RECENT  VISIT  TO 
ONE  OF  THE  PLANTS  OF  A  CON- 
DENSED MILK  COMPANY. 

Article  Written  by  Ortencia  Merrill, 
Foods  II  Class  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

First  of  all,  milk  must  be  produced 
in  a  sanitary  manner.  The  farmer 
can  produce  clean  milk  by  following 
three  simple  aides. 

First — Wash  udder  of  cow  with  a 
damp  cloth. 

Second — Milk  with  clean,  dry  hands. 
'  Third — Milk  into  a  small-neck  buc- 
ket. As  the  milk  comes  from  the  cow, 
it  is  about  90  degrees  F.  They  re- 
quire the  farmers  to  cool  the  milk 
down  to  60  degrees  b\  This  is  done 
by  aeration  or  stirring;  process  also 
removes  animal  odors. 

There  is  a  daily  inspection  of  farms, 
milking  utensils,  barns,  and  cows  by 
an  employee  o,f  the  company. 

The  milk  is  inspected  as  it  comes 
to  the  receiving  porch  of  the  plant. 
It  must  be  free  from  odors,  and  cool- 
ed  to  60  degrees  F.,  or  it  is  rejected 
and  paid  for  as  second  grade  milk. 
The  milk  is  then  weighed  and  poured 
Into  large  copper,  tin-lined  holding 
tanks. 

The  cans  are  turned  upside  down 
and  placed  on  a  revolving  machine, 
where  they  undergo  a  cleaning  pro- 
cess in  the  following  order. 

First — Cold  water  is  f'orced  into  can 
by  pressure. 

Second — Hot  water  forced  into  can 
by  same  way. 

Third — Sal  soda  solution  is  pump- 
ed into  the  can  with  great  force. 

Fourth — Hot  water  and  steam. 

Fifth — Dry  steam.  • 

Sixth — Dry  air. 

From  the  holding  tanks  the  milk  is 
drawn  into  a  glass-lined  or  other  cop- 
per-tin lined  hot  wells  or  boiling 
tanks.  It  is  boiled  in  the  open  kettles 
by  conducting  live  steam  directly  into 
the  milk.  This  removes  all  undesir- 
able odors.  The  steam  is  conducted 
Into  'the  tank  by  a  special  arrange- 
ment which  throws  the  steam  out  in 
Bprays.  This  method  does  not  subject 
the  milk  to  too  sudden  a  jar  or 
agitation. 

The  milk  now  goes  to  the  vacumn 
pan  where  it  is  boiled  at  1.30  degrees 
F.  At  sea  level  a  perfect  vacumn  is 
shirty  inches  and  twenty-six  inches  at 
our  altitude.  The  day  I  visited  the 
plant  they  had  a  vacumn  of  twenty- 
two  inches. 

I  A  condenser  is  connected  to  the  top 
of  the  vacumn,  into  which  is  passed  a 
stream  of  cold  water.  This  passes 
through  perforated  pipes  which  throw 
the  water  out  in  sprays.  The  purpose 
of  the  process  is  to  take  up  the  water 
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vapor  of  the  boiling  milk  in  the  pan 
and  carry  it  off  through  the  vacumn 
pump.  The  evaporation  is  continued 
until  the  desired  specific  gravity  of 
milk  is  reached,  or  until  it  is  reduced 
sufficiently  to  obtain  the  required 
amount  of  butter  fat  (which  is  7.8  per 
cent,)  and  the  total  solids  (25.5  per 
cent)  of  the  finished  product. 

The  condensing  is  stopped  and  the 
milk  is  pumped  through  a  set  of 
double-coil,  german  silver  or  nickel 
plated  pipes.  Milk  running  through 
the  inner  tubes  and  the  water  in  outer 
tubes  and  over  inner  tubes,  thereby 
cooling  the  milk  The  process  re- 
quired two  sets  of  tubes  for  water  and 
two  sets  for  the  brine,  cooling  the 
milk  to  40  degrees  F.  Then  it  is  run 
into  glass-lined  over  tanks. 

They  are  constructed  of  two  tanks, 
one  within  the  other,  and  a  brine 
space  of  three  inches  between  the 
two.  The  inner  tank  in  which  the  milk 
is  placed  in  glass-lined.  The 
outer  tanks  are  covered  with 
two  layers  of  cork  board, 
each  two  inches  thick,  over  which  is 
a  coat  of  cement  plaster,  which  is  in 
turn  painted  white. 

Thirty  thousand  pounds  of  evapor- 
ated milk  is  equal  to  between  sixty 
thousand  and  sixty  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  fluid  milk.  This 
amount  can  be  held  in  one  of  the 
tanks.  The  milk  is  held  here  until  the 
following  day,  at  the  same  temper- 
ature at  which  it  goes  into  the  tank, 
namely  40  degrees  F. 
The  object  of  the  process  is: 
First — Make  the  milk  of  uniform 
quality. 

Second — Standardizing  the  acidity. 
Third — To  make  it  possible  to  ster- 
ilize all  milk  at  uniform  temperature. 

All  of  which  goes  to  obtain  the  uni- 
form product. 

In  the  top  of  the  tank  there  is  a 
man  hole  provided.  An  employee  gets 
into  the  tank,  wearing  rubber  boots 
so  as  not  to  mar  or  scratch  the  tanks, 
gets  in,  and  gives  each  one  a  thorough 
cleaning  every  day  after  milk  has  been 
removed.  The  cleaning  is  done  with 
a  sal  soda  solution,  hot  water  under 
pump  pressure,  and  steam  under 
steam  pressure. 

Milk  is  then  taken  from  the  tanks 
and  run  into  filling  machine.  A  plat- 
form is  built  about  seven  feet  from  the 
floor.  A  girl  sits  here  and  as  the  cans 
come  from  the  bin  above,  she  turns 
them  with  the  tiny  hole  upward. 

Being  near  the  ceiling  we  know 
that  nearly  all  of  the  warm  air  will 
be-  found  there.  So  the  girl  may  do 
her  work  efficiently,  an  electric  fan  is 
placed  beside  her,  to  keep  the  air  in 
continued  motion. 

The  cans  come  down  into  the  fill- 
ing machine,  where  they  are  filled  to 
a  factional  part  of  an  ounce.  The  law 
requiring  that  each  can  shall  contain 
a  stipulated  amount.  Baby  size — six 
ounces;  tall  can — sixteen  ounces,  and 
hotel  size — eight  pounds. 

From  the  filling  machine,  they  go 
to  be  tipped  or  soldered.  This  is  done 
by  a  machine.  As  the  cans  come 
from  the  filler,  they  pass  under  the 
tipper,  which  falls  as  soon  as  the  can 
reaches  it-,  then  it  rises  and  the  can 
passes  on;  a  second  can  follows  the 
first.  The  can  passes  to  a  girl  sitting 
down,  who  patches  it,  if  the  machine 
has  missed  it  in  any  way.  Then  it 
passes  on  to  another  girl  who  sits  and 
1  watches  the  can,  if  there  is  any  im- 
perfect soldering,  she  takes  the  can 
out. 

The  canned  milk  is  now  ready  for 
the  sterilizer.  These  are  large  boiler- 
shaped  machines  with  eight,  revolving 
cages  inside.  After  the  milk  is  in,  it 
is  closed  tight  and  the  cages  are  re- 
volved. The  milk  is  then  placed  under 
a  high  steam  pressure,  varying  in 
length  of  time  from  thirty  to  fifty 
minutes.  At  a  temperature  of  225  de- 
grees F.  to  232  degrees  F.  The  cause 
of  the  variation  is  due  to  the  different 
seasons  and  different  conditions  of 
milk.  It  is  aimed  to  coagulate  all  of 
the  milk  during  the  sterilizing  process. 
The  milk  then  requires  a  shaking  pro- 
cess to  bring  it  back  into  proper  so- 
lution. This  is  done  by  a  special  ma- 
chinery where  it  is  agitated  violently 
for  a  few  seconds. 
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No  Tractors 
Like  Case 


NONE  have  the  same  experience  behind  them. 
Case  built   its  first  oil  burning  tractor  26 
years  ago,  and  Case  has  been  building  power- 
farming  machinery  for  76  years. 

We  have  a  plant  covering  140  acres  and  we  em- 
ploy over  4,000  skilled  mechanics.  We  have  branches 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  are  offered  as  tried  and 
proven  machines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  any  ex- 
perimenting with  them.  They  have  already  been 
subjected  to  belt  and  traction  tests  at  our  factor}- — 
far  more  exhaustive  than  demanded  by  the  average 
user.  This  is  your  assurance  that  when  you  put  your 
Case  Tractor  to  work  in  your  fields  you  will  not  be 
disappointed.  For  performance,  materials  and  work- 
manship Case  Kerosene  Tractors  rank  first.  We 
make  them  complete  in  our  own  shops.  We  stand 
back  of  them  just  as  we  have  made  good  our  guar- 
antee on  other  Case  machinery  since  1842. 

Case  Kerosene  Tractors  come  in  4  sizes:  9-18, 
10-20,  12-25  and  20-40.  So  there  is  a  size  for 
every  farm.  Case  also  continues  to  make  its  famous 
Steam  Tractors  in  8  sizes. 

Send  for  our  latest  illustrated  catalog,  designating 
whether  you  are  interested  in  Kerosene  Tractors  or 
Steam  Tractors  or  other  power  farming  machinery. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

(Founded  1842) 
998  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 

Send  For  This  Descriptive  Printed  Matter.   All  Free. 


FREE 
Books 


Below  arc  listed  the  different  series  of  book- 
lets and  folders.  Tell  ,us  which  interest  you. 

Kerosene  Tractors  Hay  Balers 

Steam  Tractors  Silo  Fillers 

GrandDetoarPlows  Bo  ad  Machinery 

Threshers  Automobiles 

Or.  if  you  wish,  ask  for  our  General  Catalog,  des- 
cribing the  entire  Case  line.    It  is  free. 


Write 
Today 
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Coagulation  cannot  always  be  ac- 
complished as  the  danger  line  be- 
tween thickening  or  coagulating  pro- 
cess and  over  sterilization  is  so  close 
that  it  cannot  always  be  done  with 
safety. 

Milk  that  has  been  shaken  has  much 
better  keeping  qualities. 

After  sterilization  the  canned  milk 
is  placed  in  warm  rooms.  It  is  held 
here  for  a  period  not  less  than  ten 
days,  in  order  to  develop  any  cans 
that  may  leak.  If  there  is  even  a  small 
pin  hole  in  the  manufacture  of  can  or 
sealing  it  after  the  milk  is  poured  in, 
the  milk  will  spoil.  To  avoid  such 
milk  going  on  to  the  market,  it  is  held 
for  this  developing  process. 

"When  milk  is  ready  to  be  shipped 
it  is  tested  by  an  employee  shaking 
each  individual  can  to  detect  any 
spoiled  milk.  A  man  becomes  so  ex- 
pert in  this  that  just  as  soon  as  he 


touches  the  can  he  can  tell  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad. 

From  the  testing  man  it  is  run 
through  the  labeling  machine,  where 
the  labels  are  placed  on.  Milk  is  then 
boxed  and  nailed  ready  for  shipment. 

Boxes  are  nailed  up  and  lids  put  on 
by  a  machine  especially  made  for  this 
purpose. 

I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the-  plant.  On 
the  upper  floor  where  all  o,f  the  milk 
was  in  the  open  vessels,  everything 
was  painted  white.  Nearly  all  of  the 
work  was  done  by  machinery  so  that 
very  few  employees  were  needed.  In 
the  lower  story  where  they  have  most 
of  the  machinery,  there  isn't  any  milk 
exposed  to  the  open,  it  is  all  under 
cover.  It  would  be  an  impossibility 
to  have  everything  white,  but  I  assure 
you  everything  was  in  a  clean,  sanitary 
condition. 
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Do  not  forget  to  write  the  boys  a  letter.  Tell 
them  what  you  are  doing  at  home. 

Pa  Pa 

Keep  the  young  stock  growing.  Good  feed  and 
plenty  of  exercise  are  what  they  need. 

Pa  pa 

Paint  up  and  clean  up,  even  if  you  have  to 
move  out  while  the  wife  is  doing  it. 

h  pa 

Possibly  no  other  one  thing  will  influence  pro- 
duction any  more  than  a  good  seed  bed.  It  pays 
to  have  one,  even  if  you  have  to  work  it  an  extra 
time  or  two. 

Pa  Pa 

Plant  some  strawberries  and  small  fruit  this  year. 
Fruit  in  the  season  is  excellent.  There  are  so 
many  ways  to  can  and  make  jam  and  jellies  from 
small  fruit  that  they  will  be  found  a  profitable 
part  of  your  garden. 

m  m 

The  spring  work  is  on  and  every  one  is  busy. 
Do  not  fail  to  take  a  load  of  manure  to  the  field 
or  farm  as  you  go  to  work  in  the  mornings.  It 
will  increase  production  and  profits.  It  will 
clean  the  barn  yard  up  and  leave  no  breeding 
place  for  flies. 

Pa  Pa 

Much  time  and  labor  can  be  saved,  by  an  oc- 
casional "look  over"  of  all  farm  machinery.  A 
bolt  may  loosen  and  cause  considerable  damage, 
such  things  may  be  corrected,  time  and  money 
saved  if  you  will  spend  a  few  minutes  going  over 
the  farm  machinery  once  in  a  while. 

m  m 

A  little  paint,~well  used,  at  this  time  of  the 
year  is  a  good  way  of  showing  your  belief  in  con- 
servation. Paint  will  protect  the  wooded  parts 
of.  your  machinery  and  does  not  need  an  expert 
tc  apply  it.  Follow  the  rules  that  usually  go 
with  all  paints  and  you  will  not  go  very  far 
wrong.  Paint  is  a  great  conserver  now  is  the 
time  to  use  it. 

Pn    r  i 

To  have  a  good  garden  requires  constant  care, 
follow  up  work,  in  keeping  the  weeds  out  and 
more  or  less  work  with  the  hoe  if  you  can  not 
cultivate  with  horse  or  land  cultivator.  Your 
garden  should  be  well  planned  so  that  some- 
thing fresh  Is  coining  on  all  the  time.  Succes- 
sive planting  will  help.  A  good  garden  is  worth 
the  price,  for  it  can  make  half  the  living  dur- 
ing the  summer. 


Utah's  best  crop  is  our  children  and  they  will 
do  all  the  necessary  work  of  thinning  beets, 
picking  berries  and  other  work  if  they  are  pro- 
perly organized  and  supervised.  Farmers  should 
look  ahead  and  plan  how  many  and  at  what  time 
he  will  need  this  extra  work  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  it. 

PH  P» 

Too  many  people  seem  to  think  their  own 
taxes  are  large  enough,  but  do  not  think  the 
other  fellow  is  paying  his  share.  There  are  many 
ideas  about  the  right  way  to  tax  people.  We 
want  to  begin  soon  and  decide  on  some  way  that 
will  suit  more  people  than  the  present  laws  do. 
Pa  P» 

Keep  a  head  of  your  work  this  spring.  Plan — 
think — you  will  then  get  better  results  this  year 
with  less  labor.  Two  things  can  help  relieve  the 
labor  situation — the  use  of  modern  labor-saving 
farm  machinery  and  the  use  of  brains.  As  the 
old  addage  says  "Use  your  head  to  save  your 
hands." 

m  PS 

KEEP  PLENTY  OF  SALT 

It  is  generally  known  by  our  progressive  stock 
growers  that  salt  is  very  helpful  and  should  be 
kept  where  livestock  can  have  all  they  want  to 
use.  Some  growers  claim  that  if  stock  do  not 
have  plenty  of  salt  they  are  more  susceptible  to 
disease. 

Put  plenty  of  salt  where  your  live  stock  can 
have  access  to  it,  so  they  can  get  enough  to  sat- 
isfy them.  The  cost  is  very  small  and  will  re- 
pay many  times  over.  Keep  plenty  of  salt  where 
your  live  stock  can  use  what  they  want. 
Pa  .Pa 

MORE    LIVESTOCK    WILL  HELP. 

Just  how  to  conserve  our  feeds  and  turn  hay, 
grain  and  pasture  into  food  products  is  an  im- 
portant problem  right  now. 

The  larger  profits  do  not  come  to  the  farmer 
by  selling  his  alfalfa,  grain  or  by-products  direct, 
but  it  does  come  from  their  conversion  into  flesh, 
fats,  dairy  products,  sheep,  swine,  cattle  or 
poultry.  This  kind  of  farming  provides  profi- 
table labor  the  year  around.  It  does  more  it 
helpfe  to  make  better  farming.  A  rotation  of 
crops  well  planned  with  livestock  to  turn  them 
into  marketable  products  is  the  kind  of  farm- 
ing that  is  going  to  pay.  A  careful  study  of 
farming  profits  always  shows  up  in  favor  of  live- 
stock. More  livestock  on  the  farm  will  help. 
Pa  P« 

CHEERFULNESS 

The  value  of  cheerfulness,  of  a  pleasant  smile 
cannot  be  over  estimated.  To  be  optimistic  in 
ones  work,  to  be  cheerful  in  what  you  are  doing 
will  make  the  work  much  more  easy  to  accom-' 
plish. 

One  who  is  cheerful,  who  is  optimistic,  will  do 
more  work,  will  do  it  better,  than  will  the  sullen 
or  indifferent  person.  Cheerfulness  will  make  a 
dull  day  grow  brighter.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
the  one  who  whistles  or  sings  as  he  works — he 
seems  to  do  more. 

There  is  enough  sadness  in  the  world  without 
making  more.  Our  part  should  be  to  make  the 
world  better  and  brighter  to  be  more  cheerful  and 
optimistic. 

PW  PS 

SPECIAL  CARE  OF  PIGS 

There  are  several  reasons  why  special  care 
should  be  taken  of  pigs  at  this  time.  Our  govern- 
ment needs  the  fat,  the  meat.  According  to  in- 
vestigations that  have  been  made  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  pigs  farrowed,  come  dead.  About  20 
per  cent  die  between  birth  and  weaning  time, 
only  about  70  per  cent  are  raised.  From  these 
figures  one  can  see  the  need  of  special  care  of 
the  brood  sow  at  farrowing  time  and  good  care 
being  given  to  the  little  pigs.  Experts,  say  that 
this  loss  can  be  cut  In  half  if  a  little  more  atten- 
tion and  care  was  given  at  farrowing  time  If 
this  is  true  it  would  add  15  per  cent  increase  to 
the  hog  production.  Then  the  profits  of  the 
owner  would  be  increased  in  the  same  proportions. 
For  your  own  profit  and  for  patriotic  reasons  give 
a  little  more  attention  and  care  to  the  sow  at  far- 
rowing time. 


SPEED  UP 

What  we  mean  by  speeding  up  on  the  farm  is 
to  see  that  every  one  is  at  work  doing  his  or  her 
share.  To  see  that  every  tractor  every  labor 
saving  machine  is  doing  its  full  duty  in  this 
speeding  up  of  production.  In  our  speed  we 
must  not  forget  to  do  things  better,  better 
plowing,  a  better  seed  bed,  better  cultivation, 
any  thing  that  will  make  for  better  farming. 
Speed  up  the  idle  acres,  see  that  every  foot  of 
ground  is  made  to  produce.  This  speed  up 
means  more  work  for  all  of  us  but  we  can  do  it, 
we  must  do  it.  It  will  be  much  better  for  us  to 
take  upon  ourselves  a  self  imposed  task  of  harder 
and  longer  hours,  than  to  be  dictated  by  a  tyrant 
who  knows  no  mercy.  We  must  speed  up  and 
whip  the  Kaiser. 

Pa  Pa 

PRODUCE  MORE  CHICKS 

How  many  more  chicks  are  we  going  to  have 
this  spring  than  a  year  ago?  The  need  of  in- 
creasing our  poultry  was  so  important  that  the 
government  stopped  the  sale  of  hens,  so  that  we 
would  have  plenty  of  eggs  for  hatching. 

Utah  is  one  of  the  best  places  to  produce  poul- 
try arid  for  years  has  been  importing  poultry 
products.  The  governments  plan  was  to  have  100 
chickens  on  every  farm,  how  near  will  Utah  come 
to  doing  it? 

Farm  flocks  and  back-yard  flocks  must  be  in- 
creased. Set  a  hen  today.  Every  incubator 
should  be  doing  maximum  service.  If  you  can 
not  hatch  eggs,  buy  some  baby  chicks  and  start  a 
flock, of  chickens  today.  Now  is  the  time  to 
act — a  few  weeks  later  will  be  too  late.  Plenty 
of  fresh  eggs  and  poultry  for  eating  will  help 
save  other  foods  needed  to  export.  We  should  pro- 
duce more  poultry  and  now  is  the  time  to  act. 

P»   Pa  / 

FIGHT  THE  FLIES  NOW_ 

We  read  so  much  now  days  about  fighting  that 
it  hardly  seems  the  right  word  to  use  when  we 
speak  of  killing  the  flies.  The  importance  of 
destroying  the  first  flies  that  come  out  from  their 
winter  hiding  place  is  to  stop  them  from  breeding. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  start  of  the  flies. 
Swat  the  first  ones  that  show  up  and  clean  away 
the  refuse,  the  manure  piles  and  the  dump  heaps 
where  they  breed.  Flan  to  put  screens  on  the 
stable  doors  and  windows  as  well  as  on  the  house 
this  summer.  If  flies  do  not  get  to  the  manure 
piles  to  breed  they  will  not  be  so  plentiful.  Then 
too,  the  horses  and  the  cows  will  be  more  com- 
fortable i,f  they  are  not  pestered  with  flies.  Some 
fly  poisons  that  can  be  used  are  biscromate  of 
potash,  one  dram  in  two  ounces  of  water  and  a 
little  sugar,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  formalin  in  a 
fourth  of  a  pint  of  water.  The  first  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  human  life  but  the  second  should  be 
kept  away  from  children  and  house  pets.  The 
best  way  is  to  take  meas  ires  to  prevent  the  breed- 
ing of  flies  by  keeping  the  premises  clean  and 
sanitary. 

Pa  Pa 

THE  LIBERTY  BONDS 

If  loaning  money  to  our  government  will  help 
stop  the  loss  of  American  lives,  surely  the  bonds 
will  be  over  subscribed.  We  want  to  stop  the 
advance  of  the  Huns,  money  to  buy  ships,  am 
munition,  guns  and  equip  our  soldiers  will  do  it. 
We  all  await  the  out  come  o,f  this  great  battle, 
will  it  be  the  turning  point  in  the  war? 

What  can  we  here  in  America  do  to  help  in  this 
fight  for  the  cause,  of  freedom?  We  can  work 
and  hope  and  uphold  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of 
our  soldiers  in  the  renches  by  words  of  good 
cheer  and  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  optimism 
that  right  will  prevail.  Yes,  and  we  can  do  more, 
we  can  give  of  our  substance  and  of  our  time  in 
furthering  the  efforts  of  our  government  in  this 
hour  of  stress.  One  very  practical  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  buy  Liberty  loan  bonds.  Loan  your 
money  to  the  government  to  help  pay  the  bills 
of  the  war,  to  provide  our  boys  with  the  equip- 
ment they  need  to  fight  efficiently. 

We  can  show  our  patriotism  with  buying  bonds. 
Utah  has  always  done  her  part,  but,  have  you 
bought  a  Liberty  bond  of  the  third  issue 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


others  of  Utah's  best  trained  young 
men.  His  aim  in  life  "located,"  the 
young  student  soon  entered  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1909.  He  was  truly  a 
seeker  after  higher  education.  Accord- 
ingly, he  went  to  tho  University  of 
Illinois  to  study  Animal  Nutrition  un- 
der Dr.  H.  S.  Grindley.  After  two  years 
he  took  his  master's  degree  and  return- 
ed to  Utah  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
-Animal  Husbandry. 

The  quality  of  Professor  Carroll's 
work  is  shown  in  two  things:  first,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Sigma  Xi,  the 
honorary  scientific  society  of  America; 
secondly,  he  was  offered  a  permanent 
position  at  the  Universtiy  o,f  Illinois 
which  he  refused  in  order  to  return  to 
Utah.  After  one  year  as  Assistant 
Professor  he  became  Associate  Profes- 
sor and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  at  the  Utah 
College.  But  Prof.  Carroll  (as  the 
students  affectionately  called  him) 
wished  to  finish.  Another  year  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  brought  him  his 
doctor's  degree  in  June  1914.  Since 
this  time  Dr.  Carroll  has  been  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Animal 
Husbandman  at  the  Experiment 
Station. 

Dr.  Carroll  is"  a  splendid  teacher; 
,  his  sudents  work  hard    because  he 
tJ™    ,t    Prt*  Experiment  makes  them  ]ove  th    gubject    He  ig 

J;Sn.rand  f  ■  Alimal  well-known  as  a  judge  of  livestock  and 

Husbandry  in  the  Utah  Agricultural 


7 


band 
Stati 


William  Ernest  Carroll. 
W.  E.  Carroll  is    Animal  Hus- 


College.   He  was  born  at  Orderville  in 


as  an  extension  lecturer  in  Utah  and 
other  states.    He  has  the   knack  of 


southern  Utah  thirty-five    years    ago      •  *  iV.  ,       ■  * 

ioef   v„  •   T    lu-       /cai0  pointing  out  the  weak  points  in  an 

last  November.    In  this  natural  ranch 


£»nd  range  country  he  learned,  as  a  boy, 
..to  love  livestock.    He  also  built  him- 
self a  background  against   which  to 
^build  his  later  scientific  training.  This 
"is  important,  for  it  is  this  foundation 
Bfwhich  makes  a  man  practical.  Many 
men  are  merely  highly  educated;  Dr. 
}  Carroll  is  immensely  practical  as  well. 
?He  recognizes  a  farm  problem  when 
he  sees  it,  but  better  still  he  knows 
what  methods  the  farmer  has  at  his 
•  disposal.    Here  it  is  that  Dr.  Carroll 
;  Is  most  helpful,  in  Utah's  growing  live- 
stock industry. 

Ernest  (for  such  he    was  called) 


animal  in  such  a  way  that  the  owner 
is  not  affended  and  others  know  just 
exactly  what  is  the  matter.  It  is  his 
research  work  in  the  feeding  and  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs 
,for  which  he  is  best  known,  however. 
It  takes  rare  courage  to  begin  work 
that  cannot  be  completed  for  years — - 
perhaps,  for  several  generations.  It  is 
just  such  courage  as  this  that  an 
animal  husbandman  must  have.  Dr. 
Carroll  has  under  way  breeding  tests 
worth  waiting  for.  Feeding  is  also 
difficult,  but  less  so.  ±ie  has  worked 
out  ,or  is  now  working  out,  the  value 
to  different  farm  feeds  along  and  in 


made  his  way  through  the  district  various  combinations.  Second  crop 
school  at  Orderville.  He  then  had  a  alfalfa  has  been  long  unpopular  as  a 
year's  good  experience  as  teach«r  of  feed.  Dr.  Carroll  showed  it  to  be  at 
the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  In  the  least  equal— perhaps  superior— to  first 
fall  of  1903  he  entered  the  B.  Y.  U.  at  or  third  crops.  These  and  many  other 
Provo.  In  1905  he  came  in  contact  problems  studied  are  pointing  the  way 
with  Dr.  J.  A.  Widtsoe  in  his  classes  for  livestock  men.  Just  such  help  is 
In  agriculture.  This  great  teacher  needed  everywhere.  Cow  testing  work 
gave  young  Carroll  an  inspiration  for  in  Utah  has  been  much  advertised. 
greater  things  as  he  has  done  to  many  This  work  Dr.  Carroll  has  done  much 

to  assist. 

Nine  bulletins  and  circulars  are  Dr. 
Carroll's  chief  publications.  In  ad- 
dition he  has  written  many — very 
many — articles  in  agricultural  journals. 
He  is  the  accepted  authority  on  feed- 
ing and  management  of  live  stock  in 
the  state. 

That  his  ability  is  recognized  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
elected  to  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  to 
the  American  Society  of  Animal  Pro- 
duction, and  to  the  Utah  Academy  of 
Sciences,  besides  to  two  honorary 
fraternities — Sigma  Xi  ( Scientific)  ^and 
Phi  Lamba  Upsilon  (Chemical). 

Animal  husbandry  in  Utah  is  grow- 
ing. Dr.  Carroll  has  done,  is  now  do- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  do  much  to 
keep  this  growth  in  proper  directions. 
He  is  industrious,  he  knows  the  game, 
and  he  loves  it.  Such  a  combination 
predicts  success. 


Service  Tabes  are  like  other  pneu- 
matl5  lS!,b?3'  except  they're  puncture 
proof.   Drive  right  over  tacks  or  nails: 
eimply  pull  them  out.    No  leak  I  With 
Service  Tubes  you  can  travel 

-  6,000  Miles 

Without  a  Leak  I 

Inflate  as  nsaal.  Tire  guarantees 
not  interfered  with.   Service  Tube3 
cost  only  few centsmorethan  ordi- 
nary tubes.  Shipped  prepaid  on  ap- 
pro™]. Write  for  complete  Tire  and 
Tube  Catalog    State  size  used. 

SERVICE  AUTO 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
797  Trade™  Building, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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Kero-Oil  Engines 


Power  st  Hall  th*  Cost 

d",,2?  »-p- "Select  Your  Own 

FiB?wfc.n''*lw'  H,r  to  Ju«» 

mtmr*—  py  rt'um  mail,  I'ontDaiiJ 
SJFnj»  ENGINE  WORKS 

aoso  tapirs  m*,  mOS&lt 


work  is  slack.  *,mrmm  

neve  done  it  for  years  with  to  ' 

Improved  Powers  • 
Combined  Well  Boi 
and  Drilling  Machine 

ST/Sw*  bor^  thr°ogh  any  soil  at  raU 
•TWO  ft.  in  10  houre,  and  drills  through 
*     u.      •  team  hauls  end  operates 
nifte-hine.    Engine  power  if  wanted, 
tasy  to  operate  — no  experts  needed. 
»m»n  Investment;  essy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
in  .  few  weeks  work* 

There  Is  s  bis;  demand  for  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  irrigation. 

'  free  fllnatrated  efreo- 
nnt  different  styles 


Writs  to 
Isrs  sbo 

Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Bo»  >7e         Clarlnda,  lows 


CHANGES  IN  HARVESTING 

With  a  sickle  a  man  could  harvest 
one-half  acre  of  grain  a  day. 

With  a  scythe  a  man  could  hardest 
one  acre  a  day. 

With  the  cradle  a  man  could  harvest 
2V2  acres  a  day. 

With  the  first  reaper  invented  in 
1831,  a  man  could  harvest  six  acres  a 
day. 

With  the  modern  binder  a  man  can 
harvest  20  acres  a  day. 

With  the  modern  tractor  and  two 
binders  a  man  can  harvest  40  acres  a 
day. 

With  the  modern  harvester  thresher 
two  men  can  harvest,  thresh  and  bag 
from  12  to  20  acres  a  day. 


Plant  More  Corn 
and  Wheat 

We  can  supply  Recleaned  Stocks  of  MARQUIS, 

DICKLOW,   NEW   ZEALAND,   SONORA,  and 

NINETY-DAY  WHEAT 

Utah  grown  Yellow  Dent  and  White  Flint  CORN. 
Any  quantity  you  need. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  prices. 

BAILEY  &  SONS  CO. 

Seedsmen 
SALT  LAKE 


an  Drive 


Itxtrer^rval  G 
MOTOR 


Truck  Que*. it y  ait  Low  Prices 

REPUBLIC-TORBENSEN   Internal  Gear 
Drive  transmits  the  utmost  power  to  the 
road  wheels,  which  means  more  work  on  a 
gallon  of  fuel — more  mileage,  more  speed  and 
bigger  loads. 

This  is  why  hundreds  of  farmers  all  over  the  country  are 
employing  Republic  to  offset  the  increasing  cost  of  labor 
and  all  kinds  of  materials.  This  is  why  Republic  stands 
for  truck  economy  in  both  city  and  country  use. 

Among  the  eight  Republic  models  is  a  truck  built  to  eaxct- 
ly  fill  the  requirements  of  your  hauling  work.  The 
initial  cost  of  these  trucks  is  unusually  low,  and  the 
economy  of  operation  and  upkeep  can  be  duplicated  only 
by  another  Republic. 

Put  your  hauling  problems  up  to  us. 
We  can  make  immediate  delivery 

Call  or  write  us  at  our  Salt  Lake  establishment. 


INTER  MOUNTAII^LDSMOBILE  CO. 


43W  4TH  SOUTH  ST.1 


.WASATCH  4560 


THE  BATTLE  CRY  OF  FEED  'EM" 

Yes,  we'll  rally  'round  the  farm  boys, 
We'll  rally  once  again. 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Feed  'Em. 
We've  got  the  ships  and  money 
And  the  best  of  fighting  men, 

Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Feed  'Em. 

The  onion  forever,  the  beans  and  the 
corn. 


Down  with  the  tater — it's  up  the  next 
morn — 

While  we  rally  'round  the  plow,  boys, 
And  take  the  hoe  again. 
Shouting  the  battle  cry  of  Feed  'Em. 

— Fred  Emerson  Brooks. 

 o  

Economical  p  eduction  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts is  possible  only  when  an  effici- 
ent cow  is  used. — H.  F.  World. 
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Food  Situation  In  England 


"Persona.lly  I  have  given  all  I 
possess  to"  the  war.  All  my  people 
are  in  it  and  my  home  was  destroyed 
by  Zeppelin  bombs  in  the  autumn  of 
1915.  We  do  not  talk  about  these 
things  as  sacrifices  in  my  country. 
We  accept  them  as  our  contribution 
to  the  great  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilization.  We  are  looking  to 
America.  We  waited  for  you  long 
and  thanked  God,  many  of  us  upon 
bended  knee;  when  you  came.  And 
now  we  ask  you  to  give  us  every- 
thing you  can  spare,  not  in  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  (I  should  like  that  word 
to  be  eliminated  from  our  war  vocabu- 
lary). The  great  cause  for  which  we 
fight,  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilization,  demands  that  we  take 
our  share  in  it  as  a  joy  and  a  privilege 
and  a  right;  and  so  only  shall  we  de- 
serve the  peace  and  the  victory  for 
which  we  pray." 

Mingled  with  pathos  and  tragedy 
that  brought  tears  to  th  eyes  of  more 
than  one  audior  Mrs.  Burnett  Smith 
of  England  concluded  a  dramatic  ad- 
dress before  the  conference  of  the 
Federal  Food  Administrators  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  13,  the  last  of  a  two- 
day  session.  She  had  come  before 
them  to  plead  with  them  for  the  sus- 
tenance absolutely  requisite  for  carry- 
ing^ on  the  war  in  the  trenched  and 
for  feeding  the  women,  children,  aged 
and  maimed,  who  are  enduring  un- 
told privations  in  the  background 
which  they  once  called  home. 

Mrs.  Smith  reiterated  the  slogan, 
"food  will  win  the  war,"  but  added 
stress  to  the  declaration  by  vividly 
portraying  conditions  as  they  actual- 
ly exist  in  the  United  Kingdom.  She 
explained  that  under  the  recently- 
adopted  card  rationing  system,  the 
limit  of  flour  per  week  for  each  per- 
son is  two  and  one  half  pound; 
while  that  of  meat  is  one  pound;  that 
families  go  for  days  without  an  ounce 
of  fats  and  indeed  only  when  ocean- 
going vessels  are  more  than  ordin- 
arily fortunate  in  eluding  the  sub- 
marine, is  the  rationing  up  to  the 
standard  established  by  the  Food 
Controller. 

Mrs.  Smith  suggested  that  America 
might  profit  by  following  the  British 
rule  of  forbidding  bakeries  to  sell 
bread  until  it  has  aged  at  least 
twelve  hours.  'While  robbing  the 
bread  of  none  of  the  essential  nutri- 
tive qualities,"  she  said  "the  volume 
of  consumption  is  reduced  by  this 
prohibiton  of  the  sale  of  fresh  bread." 

Mrs.  Smith  explained  that  the  sale 
of  milk  to  an  adult  in  an  English 
hotel  or  restaurant  is  forbidden  by 
law  and  that  it  may  be  obtained  only 
for  children  or  people  who    are  ill. 


CANNING  OUTFITS  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES 


pay  for  aaggt  "f  your  next  winter's  living. 

Arc  simple,  economical,  praouBtUf Operate  eaeior  ftnd 
Quicker  than  old-fashioned  methods.  Made  for  home* 
club  or  commercial  use.  Many  were  disappointed  in 
not  getting  an  outfit  last  year.  Expect  bigger  demand 
this  season.  Bo  safe,  investigate^  now.  Write  nearest 
factory  for  freo  catalog  and  prices.  Good  Deal  for 
Lfva  Agents  In  Open  Territory. 

Butler  Manufacturing  Co, 
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Butler  Bide. 


Kan*at  City,  Mo, 


t&u  t>  Ave.:  S.  E. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


-  USE  THE  WESTERN  "1 

PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER I 
3 


MACHINES  IN 


beans,' potatoes,  al- 
91  any  oilier  crop.  A  . 
veil  pulverized  and  firm  seed 
i  as  Important  for  ono  crop 
irjtlif  r.  The  Wefltorn  pulverizes  nnir  packs  as 
ss  plowed  and  Jouvei  a  looso  mulch  on  top  to 
t  the  UoiitUfCi  saves  1-3  of  expensive  seed 
lrne,  labor  and  horse,  power  In  preparing  a 
icd.  His  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
ultlvallfig  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  or  for 
ni(  crust  on  sugar  beet!  or  beans  cither  be- 
r  after  they  are  up  without  Injury  to  the  plants. 
E  IN  12  SIZES.  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  8ECTI0NS 
Top  will  bring  war  prices;  mnlui  It  n  record 
it  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Send  for 
"'  "I"  I  rated  catnlof.  giving  fud  desclptlnn 
e  machine  and  Its  work,  sIko  dealer's  naino 
Information. 

Box  3s.    Haillngi,  Neb. 


MAD 

11)18  i 


Wnlrrn  Land  Rollor  Co., 


Householders  are  placed  upon  their 
honor  to  purchase  only  such  quantities 
of  milk  as  are  actually  necessary  for 
children  or  members  of  the  family 
whose  health  is  such  that  there  is  no 
adequate  substitute. 

She  expressed  her  ,fear  that  the 
limit  of  suffering  for  her  country  is 
not  yet.  Speaking  of  the  food  scar- 
city the  grave  present  situation  and 
the  ominous  future,  Mrs.  Smith  said: 
"I  will  say  that  I  believe  the  next 
few  months,  before  the  harvests  of 
the  world  are  garnered,  are  likely  to 
be  the  most  critical  of  the  war.  I 
have  come  here  to  ask  you  to  speed 
up  America's  effort  in  every  direction, 
to  spare  and  conserve  food  to  the  very 
utmost  in  order  that  these  months 
may  be  tided  over.  Those  of  us  who 
look  deeply  into  the  heart  of  things 
and  from  whom  the  truth  is  not  hid- 
den are  very  anxious  about  these 
months.  We  know  that  our  people 
who  have  borne  so  splendidly  the 
three  and  one  half  years  of  terrific 
strain  and  sorrow  and  loss  are  still 
determined  and  assured  that  the  war 
must  be  fought  to  a  finish.  The  Food 
rest  is  the  supreme  one.  But,  whether 
the  people  who  have  lived  so  long  in 
what  is  not  generally  understood  to  be, 
but  really  is  a  war  zone  as  truly  as 
any  of  the  countries  upon  whose  soil 
the  war  is  being  waged,  can  stand 
that  supreme  test,  is  the  question  of 
the  hour." 

So  strongly  were  the  Federal  Food 
Administrators  impressed  by  Mrs. 
Smith's  vivid  presentation  of  the  situ- 
ation in  England  and  the  need  for 
support  from  America  that  they 
spontaneously  leaped  to  their  feet  as 
she  finished  and  after  applause  that 
lasted  for  several  minutes,  unanim- 
ously adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  they  would  return  to  their 
states  with  strengthened  determi- 
nation to  align  all  their  people  for  re- 
newed efforts  in  food  conservation. 
 o  

FRANCE  MUST 

MORE  BREADSTUFF 
American  Shipments  Only  Two-thirds 
of  Barest  Requirements. 

"America  must  do  more  toward  re- 
ducing the  domestic  consumption  of 
cereals  and  increasing  exports  to 
France,"  declared  Andre  Tardieu, 
French  high  comm'isisoner  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

"You  must  do  it  oecause  it  is  a  case 
of  necessity,  because  it  must  be  done. 
For  these  past  three  months  the  ship- 
ments of  cereals  from  America  to 
Europe  have  been  short  one-third  of 
the  supply  recognized  as  indispens- 
able to  strictly  compressed  needs." 
Privation    and  Economy. 

The  bread  ration  of  the  French 
soliders  has  been  cut  .from  25  ounces 
to  21  ounces,  the  civilian  bread  card 
allows  10  ounces  per  day  which  is 
about  one-third  of  the  average  bread 
consumption  of  the  French  peasant 
or  workman.  The.  manufacture  of 
crackers  and  pastry  has  been  abso- 
lutely prohibited. 

Consumption  of  sugar  has  been  re- 
duced 49  per  cent  and  of  rice  61  per 
cent.  The  import  of  dried  vegetables 
has  been  reduced  52  per  cent  and  of 
fats  48  per  cent. 

Forced  to   Kill  Cattle. 

Feeding  of  horses  and  cattle  on 
cereals  which  could  be  saved  for  the 
making  of  bread  hat.  been  prohibited. 
This  with  the  lack  of  other  feedstuffs, 
hay  and  fodder,  resulted  in  a  decrease 
Qf  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  horses 
in  France  and  :n  an  important  reduc- 
tion of  cattle.  Willi  almost  no  feed 
for  their  cattle,  the  French  were  forc- 
ed to  place  them  on  the  market  as 
meaf.  This  meant  the  suspension  of* 
meatless  days  and  an  attempt  on  the 
nart  of  (he  people  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  broad  with  an  increase  of  tho 
meal  portion. 

Some  Districts  Without  Bread. 

"Tho  people  who  have  imposed  such 
Sacrifices  <»i  themselves,"  are  a  peo- 
Dle  who  have  kept  fighting  for  almost 
tour  yenrs — a  people  who  have  mobil- 
ized 7.000,000  men  from  a  population 
Which,  excluding  the  invaded  terri- 
tories, does  not  exceed  35,000,000  in- 


After  a  Hard 
Day's  Work— 

"Vl^ITH  the  chores  done,  the  stock 
'tended  to,  everything  ship-shape  and 
air-tight  for  the  night — 

It's  pretty  nice  to  settle  down  to  supper 
with  a  steaming  cup  of  Ghirardelli's  at  your 
elbow.  Pretty  nice  and  warm  and  com- 
forting! 

And  in  the  morning — up  early  (what  with 
help  so  scarce!)  and  a  hundred  and  one 
things  to  do — it's  right  comforting  to  know 
that  Ghirardelli's  will  be  there  at  the  break- 
fast table  to  greet  you. 

A  delicioys,  sustaining  food-beverage — 
drink  it  every  day  for  health  and  economy. 

In  14.  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  ivorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO 


PJ»  »o.  as  $555 


Platr  Book  Shows 

60  House  Bargains! . 

Write  today  for  this  new  Fenner  Book  of  Ready- 
Cut  Houses!  Get  rock-bottom  prices  from  the  old, 
original  ready-cut  concern  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  are  Manufacturers— not  agentsor  jobbers.  Fenner 
Houses  from  forest  to  you,  with  only  small  profit  be- 
tween. Ready-cutting  saves  waste.  We  ship  every- 
thing complete,  ready  to  erect.  Hundreds  of  our  houses 
in  all  parts  of  the  west.  This  book  will  save  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  the  Fenner  Plan  Book  today! 
FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO.S12  Ship  St.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


habitants,  a  people  whose  women  and 
children  have  taken  the  burden  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  work  left  by 
the  men  who  joined  the  army,  a 
people  whose  army  lost  over  a  million 
men  and  killed,  over  i  million  men  in 
maimed,  a  people  whose  army,  never- 
theless, is  still  holaing,  with  an  un- 
conquerable steadfastness,  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  western  front. 

".Within  the  last  weeks,  despite  the 
restrictive  measures  I  have  stated 
there  have  been  in  France  agricultural 
districts  which  had  for  days  to  put 
up  with  a  complete,  absolute  depri- 
vation of  bread,  a  situation  which 
could  not  go  on  without  endangering 
the  physical  and  moral  health  of  the 
nation. 

America   ,Mlust   Share  Suffering, 

"I  am  aware  of  what  you  have  done 
in  order  to  reduce  your  domestic  con- 
sumption and  to  increase  your  exports. 


But  you  must  do  more.  You  must  do 
it,  for  it  is  a  case  of  necessity.  You 
must  do  it  because  it  can  be  done. 

"We  and  our  European  allies — the 
British,  the  Italians — have  been  taught 
to  suffer.  Americans  who  are  now 
sharing  our  burden  oX  blood  and  of 
death  on  the  battle  line,  we  are  re- 
questing you  to  share  as  well,  in  the 
rear,  our  burden  of  suffering.  In  order 
that  you  and  we  may  win  the  war,  it 
is  necessary  that  you,  here  in  America, 
should  all  agree  10  a  new  effort  and  to 
new  privations." 

 o  

ONE  OF  THE  OFFICE 

GIRLS  NO  DOUBT 

"As  soon  as  I  get  to  camp  I  am 
going  to  send  my  girl  a  rifle  and  bayo- 
net and  a  sword."    "Is  she  collecting 


souvenirs?' 


"No    but  she 


having  arms  about 
Saturday  Night. 


hor."- 


onjoys 
-Detroit 
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Some  Ways  to  Use  a  Disk 


|  For  every  valuable  implement  that 
has  been  invented  there  are  conditions 
as  to  which  it  may  be  used  with  best 
advantage.  There  are  other  conditions 
Where  it  may  not  be  used  with  the 
same  advantage.  Not  knowing  these 
distinctions  has  led  to  widely  differ- 
ent opions  with  reference  to  the  value 
of  the  disk.  There  are  some  condi- 
tions where  it  will  render  splendid 
sen  'ice  and  there  are  other  conditions 
where  it  should  not  be  used.  To  point 
out  where  it  should  and  should  not  be 
used  will  be  the  object  o,f  this  paper. 

The  disk  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage usually,  first,  on  fall  plowed  land 
of  dense  texture,  and  in  the  spring  to 
aid  in  forming  a  seed  bed;  second,  on 
Btubble  land  to  prepare  it  for  being 
plowed  later;  third,  on  land  in  dry 
areas  where  trash  is  to  be  buried,  and, 
fourth,  on  alfalfa  lands  because  of  cer- 
tain benefits  that  will  follow.  These 
are  not  all  the  uses  to  which  the  disk 
may  be  put,  out  they  are  among  the 
chief  of  those.  It  may  not  be  used  ef- 
fectively as  a  rule  to  prepare  land  for 
B  grain  crop  in  the  absence  of  plow- 
ing; it  cannot  be  used  effectively  in 
Jlslodging  weeds  that  have  become 
(Irmly  rooted,  nor  can  it  often  be  used 
on  growing  cereals  with  benefit  to  the 
same. 

On  fall  plowed  land  of  dense  texture 
it  may  usually  be  used  with  advantage 
In  aiding  to  provide  a  seed  bed.  Such 
land  especially  in  areas  of  consider- 
able precipitation  becomes  so  impact- 
ed that  the  harrow  alone  will  not 
penetrate  it.  Such  land  should  be 
l>oth  disked  and  harrowed  before  the 
grain  is  sown.  Other  lands  thus  pre- 
pared are  naturally  so  loose  that  to 
Jisk  them  would  be  labor  lost.  They 
simply  call  for  a  stroke  of  the  har- 
R>w  to  smooth  them  off. 

When  grain  has  been  harvested,  and 
especially  in  areas  where  there  has 
been  or  is  a  shortage  of  rain,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  disk  the  land  in  order  to 
prepare  it  for  later  plowing.  Even 
Bough  the  autumn  should  remain  dry, 
inch  land  is  much  more  easily  plowed 
in  the  late  fall  than  if  it  had  not  been 
iisked.  Other  incidental  benefits  may 
follow.  These  include  the  destroying 
Of  many  weeds  and  the  mixing  of  the 
stubbles  with  dry  earth  so  as  to  has- 
ten their  decay  when  buried,  and  also 
the  opening  of  the  soil  to  take  in  more 
readily  autumn  rains  that  may  follow. 
Even  in  the  spring  in  dry  areas  it  may 
be  a  good  plan  to  disK  land  that  is  to 
be  fallowed  when  it  carries  a  heavy 
stubble,  in  order  to  promote  decay  in 
the  same. 

Where  much  trash  of  any  kind  is  to 
be  buried  in  dry  areas,  it  may  be  a 
good  plan  to  disk  the  land  before  plow- 
ing it.  Where  much  trash  as  stubble 
or  straw  or  even  wreeds  is  buried  at 
bne  time,  the  danger  is  present  first, 
that  it  will  keep  the  land  lying  to  loose 
that  it  will  dry  out  too  readily;  second, 
that  it  will  be  too  slow  in  its  decay, 
and  third,  that  it  will  form  a  vegetable 
layer  at  the  bottom  of  the  plow  furrow 
through  which  ascending  moisture  can- 
not climb.  This  may  follow  in  dry  areas 
even  when  land  is  top  dressed  with 
stable  manure  to  be  buried  with  the 
plow.  The  plan  may  be  good  which 
disks  the  manure  in  before  the  land 
Is  plowed. 

On  alfalfa  land  the  disk  has  a  use 
that  is  greatly  important.  This  does 
not  follow  -because  it  is  the  very  best 
implement  to  use  on  such  lands,  but 
because  it  is  a  good  implement  to  use 
thus,  and  because  it  is  an  implement 
which  most  farmers  possess.  Especial- 
ly in  dry  areas  it  should  be  used  on 
alfalfa  in  the  early  spring  as  soon  as 
the  land  is  dry.  But  it  should  not  be 
set  at  such  a  time  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
plants,  which  at  that  time  are  relative- 
ly small.  When  the  alfalfa  is  harvest- 
ed the  land  may  be  disked  with  profit 
again.  Every  year  thereafter  it  should 
be  disked  not  less  man  twice,  once  in 
the  spring  and  again  after  the  first  cut- 
ting. The  disking  accomplishes  the 
following:  First,  it  opens  the  soil  so 
that  the  moisture  penetrates  it  more 
deeply;  second,  it  aids  greatly  in  de- 
stroying weeds,  and  third,  through 
these  influences  it  greatly  promotes 


the  yield  in  the  crop.  After  the 
plants  have  reached  the  ago  of  two 
years  the  disking  may  be  severe,  and 
the  disk  should  in  all  instances  be  fol- 
lowed by  tne  harrow.  Lands  thus  laid 
down  to  alfalfa  anu  thus  managed  aid 
very  greatly  in  the  destruction  of 
weeds. 

In  newly  settled  areas  of  the  prairie 
and  in  some  that  are  older,  the  disk 
tias  been  much  used  in  preparing  land 
for  sowing  without  the  aid  of  the 
plow.  In  some  instances  this  is  legiti- 
mate, as  on  newly  broken  lands.  When 
the  first  crop  has  been  wheat  on  new- 
ly broken  prairie,  it  may  be  a  good 
plan  to  disk  and  follow  with  flax,  or 
when  the  first  crop  is  nax  it  may  be  a 
good  plan  simply  to  disk  before  the 
grain  crops  that  follows.  There  may 
be  other  instances  where  disking  will 
answer  fairly  well,  as  when  preparing 
stubble  land  for  winter  rye.  But  this 
method  of  preparing  land  has  so  many 
limitations  that  it  should  be  made  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The 
great  objection  to  it  is  that  it  provides 
too  shallow  a  seed  bed. 

It  cannot  be  used  effectively  in  de- 
stroying weeds  that  are  firmely  rooted, 
anu  especially  such  weeds  as  the  Rus- 
sian thistle.  It  may  cut  some  of  them 
off,  but  many  of  them  will  escape 
where  the  weeds  are  numerous.  The 
same  will  apply  to  volunteer  grains  in 
dry  areas,  where  the  seeds  have  been 
buried  with  the  plow.  They  will  in 
some  instances  grow  up  through  five 
inches  of  earth.  When  thus  deep  root- 
ed the  disk  will  not  dislodge  them: 
This  fact  detracts  much  from  its  use- 
fulness on  summer  fallow  land,  though 
it  may  oftentimes  be  used  with  much 
advantage  on  the  same. 

While  the  harrow  may  be  frequently 
used  on  growing  cereals  with  much 
benefit,  and  especially  in  dry  areas,  it 
is  seldom  that  the  disk  may  be  thus 
used.  But  it  may  be  so  used  some- 
times. The  writer  has  used  the  disk 
with  positive  advantage  on  both  win- 
ter wheat  and  winter  rye,  but  it  was 
thus  used  on  land  that  had  become 
much  impacted.  When  land  that  car- 
ries a  crop  in  dry  areas  becomes  this 
impacted  it  will  not  produce  a  good 
crop  of  grain,  even  though  the  plants 
may  be  sufficiently  numerous.  The 
surface  of  the  land  must  be  loosened 
before  such  a  result.  The  harrow,  us- 
ing the  spike  teeth  straight  and 
weighted,  may  not  suffice  to  produce 
the  desired  condition,  hence  the  ad- 
vantage from  using  the  disk.  But 
when  so  used,  care/.ul  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  angle  at  which  the 
discs  are  used,  or  too  many  plants  will 
be  uprooted.  Deep  cutting  is  wanted 
more  than«the  overturning  of  the  soil. 
Some  plants  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
process,  but  in  dry  areas  there  will 
usually  be  enough  left. 


FEEDING  VALUE  OF 

SUGAR-BEET  MOLASSES 

T.  E.  Leiper,  Colorado  A.  C. 
In  order  to  determine  the  .feeding 
value  of  sugar-beet  molasses  the 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  placed 
200  lambs  in  their  lots  on  experiment 
October  20,  1917.  One  lot  was  fed 
whole  barley  in  reversible  troughs, 
and  whole  alfalfa  in.  self  feeder.  The 
other  lot  was  fed  sugar-beet  molasses 
in  reversible  troughs,  and  whole  bar- 
ley was  placed  on  top  of  the  molasses, 
while  alfalfa  was  fed  in  the  self  feed- 
er. 

Barley  was  bought  for  $2.65  per 
hundred;  alfalfa,  $17.50  per  ton;  and 
sugar  beet  mloasses  at  $25.00  per 
ton.  The  lambs  were  on  feed  102 
days. 

The  barley  fed  lot  made  an  average 
gain  per  head  of  25.92  pounds.  It 
took  374  pounds  of  barley  and  779 
pounds  of  .alfalfa  to  make  100  pounds 
gain  at  a  cost  of  $16.65.  The  lambs 
were  sold  in  Denver  at  $15.75  per 
hundred. 

The  barley-molasses  fed  lot  made 
an  average  gain  per  head  of  26.71 
pounds.  It  took  289  pounds  of  bar- 
ley, 112  pounds  of  sugar-beet  mo- 
lasses, and  754  pounds  of  alfalfa  to 
make  100  pounds  gain  at  a  cost  of 
$15.59.    This  lot  was  sold  the  same 


Buy  Your  Tractor  Now 

TFIE  tractor  is  a  real  help  to  American 
farmers  now.    It  is  fast  taking  over  all 
the  heavy  farm  power  work. 

Kerosene  is  the  best,  as  it  certainly  is  the  cheapest 
tractor  fuel.  Therefore  all  our  tractors,  International,  Mogul 
and  Titan,  are  designed,  built,  and  guaranteed  to  operate 
successfully  on  this  cheap,  plentiful  fuel. 

We  pay  particular  attention  to  these  three  essential 
features:  That  our  tractors  shall  operate  on  the  cheapest 
fuel  farmers  can  buy;  that  they  shall  be  so  simple  that  any 
farmer  can  learn  to  handle  them;  and  that  they  shall  do 
enough  good  work  in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than 
pay  for  themselves. 

On  this  be  sis  we  solicit  your  orders  for  Mogul  10-20, 
Titan  10-20  at.  1  International  15-30  kerosene  tractors. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as 
you  want  it.  The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  ship- 
ping facilities  are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  our 
catalogues  now,  make  your  decision,  and  send  in  your  order 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Invest  in  an  International  Harvester 
guaranteed  kerosene  tractor  in  time  for  the  spring  plowing. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.       _  Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


Use  the  Moline  Mower  for  Tough 
Heavy  Cutting 


On  the  rear  of  the  Moline  Mower  you 
will  notice  a  bell  shaped  gear.  When 
this  gear  gets  into  motion  it  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  sickle  as  a  fly  wheel 
on  any  machine  and  carries  the  mower 
through  heavy  and  difficult  cutting 
where  other  mowers  fail.  You  can 
always  depend  on  the  Moline. 

This  is  the  same  principle  that  was 
used  on  the  old  Adriance  Buckeye 
Mower  60  years  ago,  and 
you  won't  find  it  on  any  other 
mower  on  the  market.  In 
fact,  this  mower  is  the  old 
original  Buckeye,  now  called 
the  Moline  Mower,  and  is 
greatly  improved.  Every 
user  of  a  Moline  Mower 
profits  by  these  years  of  ser- 
vice and  knows  his  Moline 
Mower  will  not  fail  him  in 
a  "pinch." 


MOLINE  LINE 

Com  Planters.  Cotton  Plan  * 
«rs.  Cultivators,  Com  Binders. 
Grain  Binders.  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers.  Listers. 
Manure  Spreaders.  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Rtfap- 
ers.  Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cufrers.  Tractors.  Farm 
Trucks.Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


Other  features  such  as,  one-piece 
main  frame;  cold  rolled  steel  axle  and 
shaft;  pawls  and  ratchets  in  plain  view; 
coupling  frame  hinges  which  will  not 
bind;  five-inch  driving  wheels,  extra 
heavy  cutting  parts;  removable  wearing 
plates;  alignment  device  for  the  cutter 
bar;  spring  draft;  forward  acting  foot 
lever  and  many  other  distinctive  features, 
carry  the  Moline  Mower  through  tough 
cutting  year  after  year. 

It  will  be  worth  a  whole  lot  to 
you  to  have  a  Moline  Mower  at 
work  on  your  farm.  Remember 
when  you  get  a  Moline  Mower 
you  get  the  product  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  reliable  concerns 
in  the  business.  This  means  that 
you  can  always  get  repairs  for  a 
Moline  Mower. 

Your  Moline  dealer  will  be  glad 
to  show  you  the  Moline  Mower  or 
if  there  is  no  Mohne  dealer  in 
your  locality  write  us  for  full  infor- 
mation.   Address  Dept.  33. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

'manufacturers  of  quality 


=1 

MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

FARM   IMPLEMENTS   SINCE  1365. 


way  and  at  the  same  prices  as  the  molasses  will  give  the  same  gain  as 


barley  fed  lot. 
These  observations 


indicate  that 


75  pounds  of  barley.  Fur:  her  work 
will  be  needed  to  detemine  average 


sugar-beet   molasses  possesses  about  results.   In  this  particular  experiment. 


75  per  cent  the  feeding  value  of  bar- 
ley; i.e.,  100  pounds  ot    sugar  beet 


molasses  effected  a  saving  of  25  cen  s 
per  head  on  cost  of  feed. 
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HOME 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LI8T  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


EGG  BREADS  FOR  then  add  well-beaten  eggs,  beat  two 

SPRING  BREAKFASTS  minutes,  then  add  tne  baking  powder. 
Eggs  and  milk  are  plentiful  and  now  Bake  in  hot  greased  muffin  tins  or  in 

is  the  time  to  make  egg  breads.    The  shallow  pan.    Boiled  hominy  may  be 

milk  and  eggs  that  go  into  muffins  and  u.sed  111  the  aDove  recipe  instead  of 

cakes  are  not  lost;  you  get  it  all  back  rice- 

in  the  bread.    There  is  more  food  in  Tuesday. 

cornmeal  muffins  than  in  wheat  bis-  Buckwheat  Muffins— Boiled  Hominy— 

cuit  and  less  meat  can  be  served  with  Bacon. 

such  breads.  1  cup  1  tablespoon  fat,  1  table- 

Below  are  suggestions    for    seven  SP°0Q  syrup,  1  jgg,  1  teaspoon  salt,  4 

breakfasts  and  recipes  for  seven  egg  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  cup  wheat 

breads.  flour,  7-8  cup  buckwheat  flour. 

Sunday  Sift  drv  materials  together.    Add  to 

Cornmeal   Waffles— Honey— Rice   and  the  CUP  of  milk  the  melted  fat,  syrup 
Milk.  and  Deaten  egg.    Combine  these  two 

%  cup  corn  meal,  '%  cup  flour,  1  mixtures  stirring  lightly  without  beat- 
tablespoon  melted  butter,  y2  teaspoon  Bake  about  *  50    minutes    in  a 

soda,  1  cup  boiled  rice,  2    eggs    well  moderately  hot  oven. 

beaten,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1    cup    sour  Wednesday 

milk  Spoon  Bread — Baked  Potatoes —  Salt   

Sift  together  the  flour,  soda  and  salt;  Fish, 
add  the  other  ingredients    and    beat     1  CUP  white  corn  meal,    1%    cups  GO  ACRES,  alj  planted  to  alfalfa  and  has 
thoroughly;  have  irons  hot  and  well  boiling  water,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  1  tea- 
greased  spoon  salt,  2  teaspons  b*uting  powder, 

Monday.  2  eSSS. 

Corn-rice  Muffins— Baked  Potatoes—      Slft  meal  into  a  bowl    See  that  the 
Chicken  Hash.  water  is  boiling  vigorously.  Pour  over 

1  cup  cornmeal,  1  cup  boiled  rice,  1  the  meal,  stirring  at  the  same  time, 
cup  milk,  1  tablespoon  fat,  1  teaspoon  When  lukewarm,  add  the  sweet  milk, 
salt,  2  teaspoons  baking    powder,    2  tne  wel1  beaten  egg  yolk    and  beat 

thoroughly.  Add  the  baking  powder 
and  last  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites.  Pour  into  a  hot  well-greased 
baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  thirty  minutes.  Serve  from 
the  baking  dish,  with  a  spoon. 
Thursday 

maiL*"      "*       Rice  Crumpets — Syrup — Oatmeal 
r^'<      jMja        A       We   rePaIr  cuPs  milk,  1  tablespoon  fat,  3 

*  eggs,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  1  cup  boiled  rice,  1  cup 
/  UPpmH         iSjU"»\     Dr°P  H«»<1    cornmeal,  %  cup  flour. 
/  naBBI        B  1  J  .o  nn  chi"e8        Combine  as  for  muffins. 


SEVERAL  TRACTS  OF  LAND  RIGHT 
NEAR  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  con- 
taining five,  ten  and  fifteen  acres 
and  twenty-five  acres,  that  we 
can  sell  as  low  as  $250.00  down. 
Right  on  the  car  line  and  imme- 
diately joining  the  city.  This 
property  is  suitable  for  garden, 
chicken  raising  or  farming.  There 
is  a  first-class  water  right  and 
good  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Can  sell  this  property  on 
10  per  cent  down  and  ten  years  on 
the  balance,  or  we  may  consider 
exchanging  it  for  in-town  prop- 
erty. 


been  for  a  good  many  years,  all 
in  first-class  condition;  water 
from  Bear  River  canal;  right  on 
the  railroad,  right  on  the  county 
road;  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
Bear  River  valley.  This  property 
can  be  had  for  $150.00  per  acre; 
small  payment  down  and  terms 
on  the  balance. 
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ACRES  OF  FIRST-CLASS  WHEAT 
LAND  situated  In  the  center  of 
the  Bear  River  valley,  one  mile 
from  the  railroad  station,  all 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
to  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  prop- 
erty. 


72  ACRES  AT  EAST  GARI)AND  for 
$7500.00,  easy  terms;  water  from 
the  Bear  River  canal  for  part  of 
this  land,  situated  on  the  main 
county  road,  within  a  half  mile 
of  school;  house,  barn  and  other 
improvements  on  the  place,  elec- 
tric lights  and  telephone.  This  is 
some  of  the  best  land  In  the  state 
of  Utah.  Twenty  tons  of  sugar 
beets  per  acre  have  been  grown 
on  this  land  for  ~a.  number  of 
years.  There  Is  a  small  orchard, 
some  alfalfa  and  grain  land.  This 
property  Is  within  1%  miles  of  the 
Garland  sugar  factory.  If  you  are 
In  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  this 
particular  farm,  wire  or  write  any 
bank  in  Boxelder  county  and  ask 
for  Information  on  east  Garland 
land. 


eggs. 

Mix  cornmeal,  rice,  milk  and  shor- 
tening together;  beat    five  minutes, 


CO 


ACRES  IN  CACHE  VALLEY.  This 

property  lies  immediately  under  184  ACRES. 


Standard  Sewing 


Machines 

Bold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine, 
i  Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up  , 

All  standard  not  greased  griddle, 
makes  hand-  Friday. 
lonr^ra"'«US  Bar,ey  Muffins— Hash-Brown  Potatoes 

— Bacon. 

1  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon  fat,  1  table- 
spoon syrup,  1  egg,  1  teaspoon  salt,  4 


the  canal  and  we  are  offering  It 
for  $115  per  acre.  It  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  farms  In  Cache  valley 
and  has  been  farmed  very  suc- 
cessfully to  oats,  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets.  We  can  accept  10 
per  cent  down  and  ten  years  on 
the  balance.  This  property  Is 
located  near  a  good  town,  schools 
and  two  grades  In  high  school. 
Good  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  first-class  Irrigation 
water.  There  is  still  some  due 
on  the  water. 


located  at  Thatcher,  In  the 


»your  wants. 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

Scissors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing;  machine 
free  upon  request. 

159  So.  State  St.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  teaspoons  Daking  powder,  1  cup  wheat 

.  flour,  iy2  cups  barley  flour. 
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LUMBER-POSTS 
SHINGLES 

Write  for  prices 
G.  R.  KIRK  COMPANY 
Box   1138-X,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Increase  the  Size 
of  Your  Hogs 


It  is  more  important  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  your  hogs 
than  the  size  of  your  herd. 
Better  hogs  rather  than  more 
hogs.  Proper  feeding — and 
that  includes 


High  Protein 
Tankage 

will  make  this  possible.  It  con- 
tains- the  protein  that  helps 
build  the  large  and  firm  type 
of  hog.  Don't  delay  in  order- 
ing from  your  tlealer. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Follow  directions  for  making  buck- 
wheat muffins. 

Saturday. 

Oatmeal  Muffins — Creamed  Potatoes — 
Scrambled  Eggs. 

1  cup  milk,  1  tablespon  fat,  2  table- 
spoons syrup,  1  egg,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder  %  cup 
wheat  flour,  1%  cup  oatmeal. 

Sift  the  salt  baking  powder  and  the 
flour  together,  mix  in  the  oatmeal 
Add  to  the  cup  of  milK,  the  melted  fat', 
syrup  and  beaten  egg.  Combine  these 
two  mixtures  stirring  lightly  without 
beating.  Bake  about  30  minutes  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven.  Use  granulated 
oatmeal  or  put  rolled  oats  through 
food  chopper. 


ACRES  IN  CACHE  VALLEY,  right 
near  the  railroad  station,  right 
near  a  good  town,  schools 
churches,  and  other  social  condi- 
tions are  flrst-class;  good  water 
right,  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses; on  the  country  road.  This 
farm  has  been  planted  to  alfalfa, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  grain. 
$120.00  per  acre,  ten  years  to  pay, 
7  per  cent.  There  is  still  some 
due  on  the  water. 


Bear  River  valley.  We  will  sell 
all  or  divide  this  Into  smaller 
tracts.  The  farm  Is  considered 
one  of  the  best  In  the  Bear  River 
valley  and  we  can  recommend  it 
very  highly.  It  is  near  good 
schools,  church  and  Is  located  on 
the  main  county  road.  It  adjoins 
the  canal  and  Is  easily  Irrigated. 
The  soil  Is  mountain  loam  soil 
and  very  productive.  This  prop- 
erty Is  In  a  very  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  is  adapted  for  any 
agricultural  crops,  especially 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  hay  and 
grain.  The  land,  together  with 
the  Improvements  and  water 
right,  can  be  had  at  $185  per  acre, 
on  easy  terms.  It  Is  seldom  that 
a  farm  of  this  kind  Is  ever  of- 
fered for  sale. 
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We  have  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
land  for  sale  in  the  Bear  River 
valley,  one  piece  of  12  acres  right 
by  the  station  at  Tremonton.  This 
property  has  a  full  water  right 
and  Is  accessible  to  the  city 
water,  electric  light  anal  other 
modern  conveniences.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  had  for  $175  per  acre, 
small  payment  down  and  easy 
terms  on  the  balance. 


ACRES  AT  CENTERVTLLE,  with  a 
nice  orchard,  good  water  right, 
on  the  main  road;  7  acres  In  nice 
orchard,  the  balance  Is  garden 
land.  Six-room  house,  water 
piped  to  the  house,  every  modern 
convenience.  In  fact,  this  Is  one 
of  the  nicest  farms  in  Davis 
county.  Price  $10,500;  one-half 
down,  terms  on  the  balance. 


ACRES  IN  HOLLTDAY,  4-room  mod- 
ern house,  water  piped  Into  the 
house.  This  property  Is  one  of 
the  nicest  little  farms  In  this  dis- 
trict. Price  $4000;  one-half  down, 
terms  on  the  balance. 


FOOD  VALUES  OF  FRUITS 

Granville  Lowther. 

Since  the  war  began  so  much  has 
been  written  upon  food  conservation 
that  it  seems  the  whole  subject  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  convassed. 
However,  the  tables  as  generally  pub- 
lished contain  so  many  things,  such  as 
the  chemical  compositions,  the  water, 
protein,  nitrogen,  fiber,  ash,  refuse 
and  so  on,  that  it  Is  difficult  to  hold 
in  mind  the  comparative  values.  In 
presenting  these  figures  I  confine  my- 
self to  the  calories  of  energy  which 
certain  foods  will  produce,  and  while 
I  know  that  this  comparison  is  not 
satisfactory  from  the  scientific  view- 
point I  Relieve  that  the  results  will  be 
more  easily  remembered  than  if  pub 
lished  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Tt  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
principal  value  of  most  fruits  is  not 
so  much  in  the  amount  of  energy  they 
will  produce  as  In  the  fact  that  they 
furnish  a  balanced  ration,  thus  mak- 
ing the  ordinary  foods  more  digestible 
and  healthful.  For  instance  the  acids 
add  to  the  food  valui  of  fats  and 
starches.  It  is  the  experience  of  every 
one  who  has  lived  mostly  on  fat  and 
Rtarch  foods  that  they  have  inordin- 
ate appetites  for  acids,    It  is  not  on 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 

B4  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Phone  Was.  963. 

FARM    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE  OPEN  UNTIL  SUNSET. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptlenally 
low  price,  and  It  Is  a  chance  for  some 
one  to  make  money  or  get  a  good  farm. 
The  land  can  be  bought  at  $25  to  $50  less 
than  the  other  land  is  selling  for.    It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land   with   primary  water    right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.    It  la  a 
real  bargain.    Write  me  about  It  today. 
W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

600  acres  deeded  land. 
340  acres  contract  land. 
150  acres  hay,  grain,  etc. 
150  acres  pasture,  fenced. 
100  head  cattle,  9  head  horses. 
Compiete   set   machinery    and  Imple- 
ments. 
7  foom  house  furnished. 
Excellent    range  facilities. 
Price    complete    $20,000.00,    half  cash, 
terms  on  balance  at  6  per  cent. 

R.  G.  Agee 
374>/4  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  Tluntor  Land  Company  Is  placing 
on  tlio  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  in  Southern  OregoW 
Tart  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
can  bo  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  in  twenty  annua!  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent.  Room  53 
CItv  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

bruneau-hill  investment  co.  Send  youTorders  for  Butter  Wraj- 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City  perB  today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 


HAVE  BUYER8  FOR  GOOD  FART'S 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 
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iccount  of  these  facta  that  I  have 
riven  this,  estimate,  but  to  show  the 
ood  value  of  certain  fruit  when  taken 
done.  As  before  stated,  these  values 
ire  given  in  caories. 

Apples  290,  apricots  270,  avocado 
>12,  bananas  460,  blackberries  270, 
sactus  fruit  375,  cherries  365,  cran- 
>erries  215,  currants  265,  -figs  280, 
pooseberries  255,  grapes  450,  guava 
115,  huckleberries  345,  lemons  205, 
oquats  395,  mulberries  280,  mush- 
aelons  185,  nectarines  305,  olives  407, 
(ranges  240,  peaches  190,  pears  163, 
persimmons  630,  pineapples  200, 
>lums  395,  pamegranites  460,  prunes 
170,  raspberries  (red;  255,  raspberries 
;bl;ick)  310,  rhubarb  .stalks  105,  straw- 
jerries  180,  water  melons  140. 
Dried  Fruits. 

Apples  1350,  apricots  1290,  bananas 
1240,  banana  flour  1610,  citrons  1520, 
lates  1615,  figs  1475,  pears  1635, 
jrunes  1400,  raisins  1605,  raspberries 
L705 

Most  fruits,  like  other  classes  of 
ood,  contain  more  or  less  material 
luch  as  pits,  skin,  etc.,  which  is  in- 
edible. When  such  portions  are  re- 
moved a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  the 
■dible  material  is  almost  always  of 
lecessity  removed  also,  and  is  spoken 
rf  as  "waste."  Thus,  of  pears  it  con- 
rtitutes  on  an  average  10  per  cent  of 
ie  total  fruit,  peaches,  18  per  cent  ap- 
>les  and  grapes  25  per  cent,  and  ba- 
uanas,  35  per  cent,  while  in  the  case 


CLEAN  OUT 

3  miles  of  sod-grown 
ditch — 3  feet  deep— in  one 
day— an  easy  job  for 


Farm  Ditcher,  Grader  and  Terracer 


Hade  of  steeliand  boilt  to  last.  Reversible  and  adjustable. 
Horse  and  tractor  sizes.  Works  in  any  kind  of  soil— wet 
sr  dry,  hillside  or  level.  No  plowing  required  either  for 
sev  ditch  or  for  cleaning.  A  big  time  saver. 

10  Days*  Trial— Money-Back  Guarantee 

Write  for  complete  catalog  and  list 
of  users  near  you.  Postal  will  do. 

L  OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 
15/7  Wazee  street  Denver,  Colo. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT  - VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


STR EVE LL- PATE RSON   HDW.  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Wholesale  Only 
8.P.5  ' 


YOU  SAVE 

From  $7.00 
to  $15.00 


on  every 
saddle.  Bend 
for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to 
consumer 


THE  FRED  MUELLER  8ADDLE  AND 

HARNE33  CO. 
U13.1S-.17-1>1  Larimer  8t.,  Denver,  Qolo, 


of  raspberries  and  blackberries  there 
is  no  refuse  and  the  whole  fruit  can 
be  eaten. 

The  analytical  data  quoted  above 
show  that  tresh  fruits  are  in  general 
dilute  %foods — that  is,  the  proportion 
of  water  which  they  contain  is  large, 
compared  with  the  total  amount  of  nu- 
tritive material,  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  fruits  containing  80  per  cent 
or  more  of  water  be  classed  as  flavor 
.fruits  and  those  with  less  than  80  per 
cent  as  food  fruits.  Such  fruits  as 
strawberries  blackberries  and  raspber- 
ries would  be  included  In  the  first 
class  and  fresu  figs,  banana,  grapes, 
etc.,  in  the  second.  In  dried  fruits 
which  have  been  concentrated  by 
evaporation  the  percentage  of  nutri- 
ents is  very  much  higher  than  in  fresh 
fruits.  Some  preserved  fruits  also 
possess  a  comparatively  high  nutri- 
tive value,  owing  to  the  evaporation 
fo  water  by  the  heat  of  cooking  or  to 
the  addition  of  sugar,  or  to  both 
fact#frs.  Candied  fruits,  such  as  cher- 
ries and  apricots,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  typical  examples  of  this  class  of 
fruit  products.  As  regards  composi- 
tion, the  water  content  is  low  and  the 
carbohydrates  and  consequently  the 
energy  value  is  very  high,  owing  to 
the  added  sugar. 

Olives  and  the  avocado  are  remark- 
able for  the  large  percentage  of  fat 
which  they  contain,  but  in  general  it 
may  be  said  that  this  constitutent  is 
present  in  very  small  proportion  in 
fresh  fruits.  In  the  case  of  the  apple, 
pear,  etc.,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
small  amount  of  fat  obtained  in  chemi- 
cal analysis  consists  of  the  coloring 
piatter  contained  in  the  fruit  or  of 
wax  found  in  the  skin.  That  the 
amount  of  wax  may  be  considerable 
is  f/vident  when  we  recall  the  fact  that 
fruit  wax  is  collected  from  bay  berries 
and  other  fruits  in  quantities  suffici- 
ent for  candle  making  and  other  pur- 
poses. That  common  fruits  actually 
contain  fat,  though  it  is  not  generally 
associated  with  them  is  shown  by  a 
recently  published  study  of  the  fat  of 
woods  strawberries.  The  dried  berries 
when  extracted  yielded  a  small  amount 
of  oil,  cloudy  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, but  clear  when  heated,  and 
much  like  linseed  oil  in  its  properties 

In  the  majority  of  fruit  and  fruit 
products  the^  carbohydrates  are  the 
food  constituents  most  abundantly  rep- 
resented. The  proportion  of  nitrogen 
free  extract  varies  greatly  being  low- 
est in  the  fresh  and  highest  in  the 
dried  and  preserved  fruits.  In  seeds 
which  are  commonly  den,  such  as  the 
cereal  grains  and  beans,  peas  and 
other  legumes,  the  nitroger.-tree  ex-, 
tract  is  quite  largely  made  up  of 
starches.  In  fruits,  however,  sugars 
and  the  so-called  pectin  "bodies,  with 
very  often  more  or  less  starch,  make 
up  the  group.  Tne  principal  sugars 
in  fruit  are  cane  sugar,  grape  sugar 
( glucose),  and  fruit  sugar  (levulose), 
the  last  two  being  usually  present  to- 
gether in  equal  quantity  and  designat- 
ed invert  sugar  or  reducing  sugar. 
The  stage  of  growth  and  the  degree 
of  ripeness  have  a  very  marked  effect 
on  the  kind  and  amount  of  sugar,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  average 
figures  for  the  quantities  present 
which  will  be  fairly  representative.  An 
idea  of  the  range  In  the  sugar  content 
of  ripe  fruits  may  be  gathered  from 
figures  quoted  from  a  summary  pub- 
lished several  years  ago.  According 
to  these  data,  invert  sugar  ranged  from 
2  per  cent  in  round  numbers  in  large 
early  apricots  to  15  per  cent  In 
grapes  and  a  variety  of  sweet  cherries. 
A  number  of  fruits  (strawberries, 
gooseberries,  raspberries,  and  apples') 
contained  about  half  the  latter  quant- 
ity. The  cane  sugar  ranged  from  less 
than  1  per  cent  in  lemons  to  14  per 
cent  In  a  variety  of  plums.  Bananas 
also  contained  a  fairly  high  percent- 
age, namely,  11  per  cent. 

Fruit  sugar  rarely  occurs  unaccom- 
panied by  grape  sugar,  but  has  heen 
thus  reported  in  the  mango  and  in 
amounts  large  in  proportion  to  the 
grape  sugar  in  sweet  apples  and  sweet 
pears  and  sl  -number  of  varieties  of 
grapes.  In  the  case  of  grape  sugar 
large  amounts — 18  to  30  per  cent — 
have  been  reported  in  juice  of  differ- 


ent sorts  of  grapes,  while  in  dried 
fruits  the  values  are  even  higher,  32 
per  cent  having  been  found  in  prunes, 
54  per  cent  in  Zante  or  "English"  cur- 
rants, which  are,  of  course,  a  small 
seedless  grape,  61  per  cent  in  raisins, 
49  per  cent  in  figs  and  66  per  cent  in 
dates. 

The  acid  In  fruits,  wnich  in  proxi- 
mate analy:  'S  is  not  usually  deter- 
mined separately,  varies  within  rather 
wide  limits,  1  to  2  per  cent  being  re- 
ported on  an  average  in  such  fruits  as 
apples,  pear,  plums,  strawberries,  etc., 
and  as  high  as  7  per  cent  or  more  in 
lemon  juice.  It  often  happens  that  of 
two  fruits  with  the  same  acid  content 
one  has  a  much  sourer  taste  than  the 
other  because  the  acid  is  not  so  much 
masked  by  sugar. 

Fruits  contain  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  mineral  matter — less  than 
1  per  cent  on  an  average — consisting 
quite  largely  of  potassium  salts,  with 
a  little  phosphoric  acid,  iron,  lime,  etc. 

As  a  class  it  is  apparent  that  fresh 


fruits  are  directly  comparable  with 
green  vegetables  and  root  crops  rather 
than  with  more  concentrated  foods, 
such  as  flour  or  meal.  The  dried  and 
some  of  the  preserved  fruits,  which  are 
more  concentrated  than  the  fresh,  com- 
pare favorably  with  bread,  dried  beans 
and  similar  foods  on  the  basis  of  total 
material  present.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  that  the  cereals  and 
dried  legums  contain  fairly  large  pro- 
portions of  protein,  while  the  quantity 
present  in  fruits  is  always  small.  In 
other  words,  fruits — fresii,  dried  and 
preserved — are  sources  of  energy  rath- 
er than  of  tissue  forming  material. 


FOR  SALE 

4  pure  bred  gilts,  and  4  pure  bred 
males.     Nearly  10  months  old. 


S.  A.  ROBINSON 


Mosida 


Utah 


I IV  PC 


BECCO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


For  entertaining  friends  — for  the  family  ---with  meals  or 
/jk     between  meals-  -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
"hits  the  spot"as  does  BECC0-— the  true, pure  food  beverage. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  BECCO— order  direct  from 

[S    G.  L.  BECKER;  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


FIXTURES  ARE  FINISHED  IN  SATIN  BRASS,  WIRED  AND  READY  FOR 
HANGING.  FIXTURE  NO.  S-100  WILL  BE  FURNISHED  IN  PLACE  OF 
NO.  S-101  IF  DESIRED.  WHEN  ORDERING  BE  SURE  AND  GD7E  CEIL- 
ING HEIGHT. 

37  EAST  1ST  SOUTH  ST. 
SALT    LAKE  CITY 
Everything  for  Electricity.      Send  for  Catalog  of  Fixtures  and  Supplies. 


EARDLEY    BROS.  CO., 


Dependable  Seeds 

What  is  the  product  of  your  garden  worth? 
That  depends  on  several  things,  the  soil,  the  season, 
eare  during  growth,  but  most  of  all  on  the  seeds 
used. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  crop  you  raise.  That's  why 
Quality  is  more  important  than  price  when  you  buy 
seeds. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  Vogeler's  Purity 
Seeds,  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Your  copy  is 
ready,  better  send  for  it  today. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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better,    For  the  first  few  days  feed  FARM  SANITATION 

about  half  a  teacupful  of  the  prepared     Each  year  there  ig  bound      ,b  ac_ 

milk,  at  the  blood  temperature  every  cumulations  about  the  farmyard  that 

hour    The  colt  can  usually  be  taught  win  need  cleaning  up  and  ri(]dj  t 

to  take  the  milk  from  a  bottle  that  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  very  begt 

has  a  nipple.  +  an(j  m0st  sanitary  condition.  The 

PREVENT  "SORE  MOUTH,"  A          day,  all  cases  daily  until  healing  has  As  tne  foal  grows  gradually  increase  time  for  making  a  thorough  clean-up; 

DEADLY  PIG  DISEASE  taken  place.  Every  pig  in  the  herd  the  amount  of  milk  and  lengthen  the  as  I  have  found  it,  is  during  the  win- 
should  be  caught  and  its  mouth  ex-  intervals  between  meals.  After  the  ter.  months  before  preparation  for 
With  the  crop  qt  spring  pigs  comes  amine(i  for  sores,  even  if  apparently  first  week  if  all  goes  well,  the  time  sprinS  work  begins.  Then  it  is  pos- 
the  danger  of  losing  them  from  dis-  well>  for  the  disease  is  directly  con-  0f  feeding  can  be  extended  to  once  in  Slble  to  destroy  all  germ-laden  filth 
ease.  One  of  the  most  prevalent  tagious  ifrom  one  animal  to  another  three  hours  tor  a  couple  of  weeks,  that  may  have  accumulated  and  fill 
and  deadly  diseases  to  which  they  and  indirectly  through  the  teats  of  then  feed  three  times  daily  until  the  up  the  low  Pla°es  with  good  clean  soil 
are  subject  is  "sore  mouth"  or,  as  the  cow  and  soiled  litter  colt  takeg  readily  to  eating  grain.  It  so  there  will  not  be  a  cesspool  at  the 
it  is  technically  known,  necrotic  As  a  preCaution  to  guard  against  is  not  well  to  make  any  hard  and  fast  stable„ door-  For  my  Dart  1  Prefer  the 
stomatitis.  the  development  of  this  disease,  the  rule  as  to  quantity  of  milk  to  feed.  use  of  a  wheelbarrow  in  cleaning  my 
This  trouble  is  commonly  over-  mouths  of  all  the  young  pigs  should  The  main  thing  is  to  watch  the  colt  ^. a,  e,an.  v®  the  manure  beap  a 
looked  because  the  mouth  is  the  last  be  flushed  out  with  the  antiseptic  carefully  and  to  see  tnat  its  hunger  is  uttIe  dlstance  from  the  stable  door, 
part  of  the  pig's  body  that  is  sus-  solution  mentioned  above.  The  pens  kept  satisfied,  and  to  do  this  by  fre-  Decayed  manure,  cesspools  and  slop 
pected  of  heing  the  seat  of  disease,  should  be  cleaned  up  and  disinfected  quent  feeding,  so  that  its  stomach  are  breeding  places  for  flies  and  these 
From  the  fact  that  pigs  take  all  sorts  with  a  reliable  disinfectant  prepared  may  be  kept  full,  but  not  unnaturally  are  the  worst  germ-carrying  agents 
of  things  into  their  mouths,  it  is  not  and  applied  according  to  the  direc-  distended.  If  nature's  methods  are  the  farmer  nas  to  contend  with, 
strange  that  the  germs  which  cause  tions  of  the  manufacturer..  followed  as  nearly  as  possible,  there  Stagnant  water  is  the  breeding  place 
sore  mouth  are  frequently  introduced,  After  all  the  pens  have  been  is  rarely  much  trouble  in  raising  a  of  mosquitoes,  so  I  have  found  it  best 
as  they  thrive  in  the  litter  of  pens  cleansed  and  disinfected  in  the  man-  motherless  colt.  •,.  to  fill  in  all  such  unnecessary  low 
and  yards,  and  also  in  the  soil.  ner  just  described,  the  entire  interior  ^he  water  may  be  eliminated  Places  ahout  the  farmyard  with  a 
The  germs  enter  the  soft  tissues  of  "the  hog  house,  including  the  ceil-  gradually  as  the  colt  becomes  accus-  two-wheel  scraper.  I  use  a  covered 
of  the  mouth  through  wounds  caused  ing,  should  be  whitewashed.  Besides  tomed  to  the  cow's  milk,  and  in  about  barrel  on  wheels  for  the  accumulation 
to  the  lips,  gums,  tongue  and  cheeks  giving  the  pens  a  clean  appearance,  six  weeks  fresh  skim  milk  may  be  sub-  of  garbage  at  the  back  door,  so  that  I 
by  tooth  cutting  or  other  injuries,  whitewash  aids  in  removing  (bad  stituted  for  the  whole  milk,  as  with  can  remove  it  to  the  pigs  at  regular 
Here  they   set  up  an  inflammation  odors. — Dr.  F.  B.  Hadley.  calves.    By  this  time  the  orphan  foal  feeding  periods  each  day.    This  helps 

that  produces  these  symptoms:   o   wiH  have  learned  to  drink  from  a  pail.  keeP  the  yard  clean  and  does  away 

Inability  to  nurse  and  eat  as  usual;  H0W  T0  MOTHER  THE  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  with  a  good  many  flies  that  bother 
soreness;  swelling  of  the  affected  ORPHAN  COLT  pail  from  which  the  young  animal  w.hen  an  open  garbage  can  is  pro- 
parts,  ulcers  or  cankers,    from    the      pew  mares  give  enough    milk    to  feeds  be  scrupulously  clean,  otherwise  yided. 

size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  dime,  with  divide  with  two  colts,  so  when  a  mare  bowel  trouble  is  likely  to  result.  After     During    the    winter    weather  the 

dark  red  borders     and     cheese-like  dies  at  foaling  time  and  the  colt  sur-  each  meal  the    vessel     should    be  stock  are  on  the  inside  a  good  part  of 

centers;   a  very  bad  odor  from  the  vives,  the  orphan  foal  must  be  reared  thoroughly  scalded.    The  colt  should  the  time,  so  I  provide  plenty  of  good- 

mouth;     blood-tinged    saliva;    blood  Dy  hand  on  cow's  milk.   This  is  not  a  be  fed  grain,  oats  and  bran,  as  soon  as  clean  bedding.   This  aids  in  the  accu- 

poisoning  or  death  after  a  few  days  hard  job  if  the  operation  is  conducted  he  will  eat  it.    Only  a    small    feed  mulation  of  rich  manure  that  I  spread 

or  weeks  in  many  cases    not    given  intelligently,  but  it  is  one  requiring  should  be  given  at  first,  but  it  may  be  on  the  fields  later  on.    I  have  found 

proper  attention.                                great  patience.  gradually  increased  with  profit  until  that  it  is  well  to  give  careful  atten- 

Treatment  should  be  begun  just  as      At  first  the  cow's  milk,    which    is  the  colt  is  getting  all  it  will  eat  up  tion  to  the  ventilation  in   my  stock 

soon  as  the  disease  is  discovered.  It  richer  in  fat  but  containing  less  sugar  clean  twice  a  day.    As    exercise    in-  barns.    A  costly  experience  with  hogs 

consists  in  carefully    removing    the  than  mare's  milk,  must  be  modified  duces  a  good  appetite  and  causes  the  a  number  of  years  ago  taught  me  the 

cheesy  material  from  the  mouth  can-  Dy  adding  an  equal  amount  of  boiling  bowels  and  kidneys  to  act  freely,  every  importance  of  fresh  air.    Cholera  had 

kers  and  applying  tincture  of  iodine.  water  to  each  feed;  a  tablespoonful  of  fair  day  let  the  colt  run  in  a  lot  or  attacked  part  of  my  herd,  and  a  large 

Then  the  mouth  is  to  be  syringed  out  sugar  should  also  be  added    to    each  pasture  field.    During  its  infancy  an  number  of  hogs  died.    The  veterina- 

with  a  solution  ot  potassium  perman-  quart  of  milk,  and  a  little  lime  water  orphan  colt  seldom  looks  as  smooth  ■  rian  who  came  to  look  at  the  hogs  ad- 

ganate  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  will  act  as  an  aid  to  digestion.   Fresh-  as  a  foal  that  runs  with  its  dam,  but  vised  me  that  more  than  half  of  them 

of  these  crystals  in  two    quarts    of  ly  drawn  milk  from  a  cow  that  has  re-  after  the  former  learns  to  eat  grain  died  as  a  direct  result  of  hot  sheds 

freshly  boiled,    clean,    warm    water,  cently  freshened  is   preferable,  and  and  grass  freely  it  will  usually  do  as  and  lack  of  good  ventilation  rather 

Bad  cases  should  be  treated  twice  a  the  poorer  the  milk  is  in  Gutter  fat,  the  well  as  other  colts. — W.  F.  P.             .  than  from  the  effects  of  the  cholem. 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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Need'obs  to  say,  I  recontsruoled  my 
sheds  and  provided  tor  the  best  ven- 
tilation. 

I  provide  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
clean  water  at  all  times  for  all  the 
stock  so  none  have  to  go  to  a  pond  or 
other  standing  water  for  their  drink. 
They  appreciate  it  as  much  as  a  p  ri- 
son, and  the  milk  cows  express  their 
gratitude  uy  responding  with  an  add- 
ed flow  of  milk.  In  the  winter  time  I 
use  a  tank  heater  so  that  my  cows 
can  turn  their  energy  to  the  making 
of  milk  instead  of  warming  the  water 
that  would  otherwise  be  taken  into 
the  body  when  ice  cold.  The  little  bit 
of  coal  that  is  required  is  cheap  when 
the  results  are  considered.  As  to  the 
well  that  supplies  water  for  the  house, 
I  prefer  that  it  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  oarnyard  and  cesspool,  and 
on  higher  ground  to  prevent  any 
drainage  of  polluted  water  into  the 
well.  The  general  lay  of  the  land 
sometimes  atfects  the  underground 
seepage.  In  my  locality  the  geologi- 
cal survey  shows  the  general  slope  of 
the  land  to  be  toward  the  east  ward  or 
southeast  and  for  that  reason  we  en- 
deavor, if  possible,  to  locate  our  wells 
to  the  northwest  of  the  barnyard.  In 
the"  summer  time  I  provide  a  sanitary 
wallow  for  my  hogs,  but  anything 
that  falls  under  the  insanitary  class  is 
promptly  filled  up  before  next  sum- 
mer arrives. 

I  have  found  that  cleanliness  is  ah 
excellent  virtue  about  the  dairy  barn. 
It  is  greatly  appreciated  by  one's  milk 
customers,  and  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
higher  price  for  the  dairy  products. 
Before  milking  I  curry  the  cows' 
rumps  and  clean  any  chunks  of  barn- 
yard accumulation  from  the  brush  of 
their  tails.  I  wash  the  'cows'  udders 
with  a  large  sponge  and  warm  water, 
thoroughly  drying  them  with  a  clean 
dry  cloth.  I  use  two  suits  of.  overalls 
and  jumpers  for  milking  time,  so  as 
to  have  a  clean  change  every  week. 
After  milking  each  cow  I  pour  the 
milk  into  a  large  covered  milk  can  set 
in  a  clean  room  adjoining  the  milking 
place.  In  this  room  I  have  my  scales 
also  my  milk  and  feeding  records. — 
H.  E.  v 
 o  

HIDES  AND  LEATHER  PRODUCTS 
Many  of  our  readers  have  been  com- 
plaining that  hide  prices  have  gone 
down  very  materially  during  the  past 
year,  whereas  the  leather  products 
which  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  notably 
shoes,  have  advanced  very  materially. 
Local  shoemen,  when  questioned  about 
the  matter,  oftentimes  ignorantly  give 
as  an  excuse  with  regard  to  shoe 
prices  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
hides,  which  the  farmer  knows  to  be 
untrue. 

To  get  a  little  clearer  insight  into 
.  the  matter,  we  have  written  a  number 
of  firms  dealing  with  hides.  Without 
exception  all  the  concerns  tell  the 
same  story.  On  the  class  of  hides 
coming  from  heavy  cattle,  and  known 
as  heavy  packers'  hides,  there  has 

GARDEN  TOOLS 
Answer  the  farmer'abigquestiona: 
Bow  can  I  have  a  good  garden  wit! 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wif 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
TD n  XT  Ar'V  Combined  Hill 
ittVVI  AVjC  and  Drill  Seeder 

Bolvea  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools—* 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov-  ' 
era,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges,  , 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can  | 
■-»>  itanddoadayshand- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  80 
combina- 
tions, $4iJ0 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
boklet. 

BatemaijMTgCo.,Box83C>Grenloch,N.J. 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


"More  Potatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CAT  A  LOG,  price,  etft- 
A.  J.  FLATTt  MFR. 
BOX  O         STEItLIHa.  XIX. 
MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
General  Agents 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 


been  almost  no  decline  during  the 
past  year,  or  at  most  not  more  than 
two  or  three  cents.  But  on  the  class 
of  hides  which  the  average  farmer 
occasionally  sells  in  the  country,  and 
which  go  under  such  names  as  "coun- 
try hides,"  or  "buffs"  and  "extremes," 
there  has  been  a  decline  of  five  to  ten 
cents  a  pound,  a  very  considerable 
decline  taking  place  during  January, 
1918.  1 

All  light  grades  ot  hides  and  most 
country  hides  have  declined  to  a  point 
just  about  on  a  level  with  prices  as 
they  prevailed  early  in  1914,  before 
the  war  began.  The  reason  why  heavy 
packers'  hides  should  be  higher  in 
price  is  because  the  government,  in 
its  contracts,  specifies  such  hides  par- 
ticularly. Harness  leather  is  made 
very  largely  from  heavy  hides,  and  so 
it  seems  that  the  farmers  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  in  competition  lor  the 
most  desirable  type  of  hides  on  the 
market. 

Shoes  are  quite  largely  made  out  of 
hides  which  are  now  averaging  about 
20  per  cent  cheaper  than  a  year  ago. 
As  to  shoe  prices,  one  firm  handling 
hides  writes:  - 

"As  to  the  reason  for  the  extremely 
high  prices  of  shoes,  we  should  like 
ourselves  to  hear  an  explanation  from 
a  shoe  manufacturer  for  this,  as  we 
do  not  see  that  with  the  advance  in 
shoes  has  been  justified  with  the  ad- 
vance in  hides.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  would  take  into  consideration  that 
while  we  have  cheaper  hides  at  the 
present  time,  the  leather  which  is  on 
the  market  in  shoes  was  made  out  of 
hides  bought  nearly  six  months  ago, 
when  they  were  very  high,  as  the  pro- 
cess of  making  leather  from  hides  and 
getting  it  into  a  finished  product  takes 
from  four  to  six  months'  time." 

Wilson  &  Company  write: 

"Outside  of  harness  leather,  there 
is  no  excuse  wnatever  for  any  leather 
or  product  made  thereform  being  as 
high  today  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  as 
both  hides  and  leathers,  espeically  for 
shoe  purposes,  are  far  cheaper  today 
than  they  were  in  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Tne  present  weak- 
ness is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  domes- 
tic business  is  very  poor,  and  only  the 
heaviest  hides  are  suitable  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The-  latter  class  of 
stock  showed  a  decided  decrease  in 
production  in  1917  over  1916.  On  the 
other  hand,  light  hides  which  are  suit- 
able for  domestic  use  are  in  abun- 
dance, and  have  heen  for  the  past 
year." 

One  reason  why  hides  are  a  drag 
on  the  market  at  the  present  time  is 
the  fact  that  we  slaughtered  about  five 
million  more  cattle  in  the  United 
States  in  1917  than  in  1916,  and  the 
bulk  of  these  cattle  produced  light 
hides  of  the  type  now  suitable  for  mili- 
tary or  harness  purposes. 

Armour  &  Company  give  their  view 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  weakness  in 
hide  prices  as  follows: 

"In  "the  first  instance,  we  think  the 
English  embargo  on  hides  and  leather 
is  the  fundamental  reason  for  the  de- 
moralized condition  of  the  market.  In 
the  second  instance,  we  think  the  1917 
domestic  trade  was  extremely  limited; 
first,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
shoes  in  the  retail  shops;  and,  second, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
so  many  young  men  going  into  the 
army  that  they  did  not  renew  their 
shoes,  but  waited  until  the  govern- 
ment gave  them  shoes  with  their 
army  equipment. 

"Another  very  important  reason  has 
been  the  fact  that  the  hide  markets 
of  Europe  have  been  closed  to  the 
South  American  hides.  Hides  from 
Chile,  Venezuela,  Brazil  and  Argentina 
have  all  been  coming  to  the  United 
States.  Importations  show  an  increase 
of  over  75  per  cent  last  year,  as  com- 
pared with  previous  years. 

Doubtless  the  shoe  manufacturer 
has  his  troubles,  but  so  long  as  the 
hide  market  continues  low,  the  farm- 
er has  more  right  to  feel  grieved 
over  the  increased  prices  of  shoes 
than  over  the  increase  in  prices  of 
any  other  leather  product. — Wallace 
Farmer. 
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Less  Labor— Increased 
Crops— Lighter  Draft 

Less  Labor.  E-B  Self  Lift  feature  enables  one 
man  to  operate  both  tractor  and  plows.  Compact 
design  makes  easier  handling. 

Increased  Crops.  E-BQuick  DetachableSharesmakeiteasy  to 
plow  with  sharp  shares  which  leave  the  channels  of 
moisture  circulation  open,  producing  bigger  yields. 
Liz  liter  Draft  through  E-B  detachable  shares  which 
can  be  kept  sharp  and  E-B  thoroughly  lubricated 
wheel  bearings. 

Increase  your  crop  yields  by  using  labor- 
»  saving  farm  machinery.    Look  for  it  under 
the  E-B  trademark.   It  shows  the  way  to 
better,  more  profitable  farming.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  E-B  Machinery. 

MILLER-CAHOON  CO. 

MURRAY,  UTAH 
IDAHO   FALLS,  IDAHO 


E-B  Tools  of  Prosperity 


E-B 
E-B 
E-B 
E-B 
E-B 
E-B 
E-B 
E-B 
E-B 


(Emerson)  Plows 
(Emerson)  Engine  Plows 
(Emerson)  Marrows 
(Emerson)  Planters 
(Emerson)  (Jrain  Drills 
(Emerson)  Cultivators 
(Emerson)  Listers 
Potato  machinery 
(Standard)  Mowers 


E-B  liar  Tools 

E-B  Haling  Press 

E-B  (Emerson)  Spreaders 

E-B  (Emerson)  Gas  Engines 

E-B  (Newton)  Wagons 

E-ll  (Emerson)  Boggles 

E-B  (Emerson)  Auto  Trailers 

E-B  (Beeves)  Threshers 


E-B  (Gelser  and  Peerless)  Threshers 

E-B  (Uelser)  Saw  mils 

E-B  (Beeves  and  Peerless)  Steam 

Engines 
E-B  9-16  Kerosene  Tractor 
>  -  .  12-20  Kerosene  Tractor 
E-B  (Big  Four)  2U-33  Tractor 
E-B  (Beeves)  40-65 
Tractor 


YOUR  PROBLEM— To  increase  crops  with  decreased  help 
YOUR  REMEDY— E-B  Tractors  and  Labor-Saving  Farm  Machinery 
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We 

Second  Line  of  Defense 

Behind  our  Army  and  Navy  is  our  second  line  of 
defense — the  farms  of  this  country  —  which  must 
provide  the  food  necessary  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor's  important  share  in  this 
work  is  to  cultivate  and  harvest  the  crops  more 
cheaply  and  more  efficiently,  to  economize  in  man 
power,  to  increase  production. 
Because  it  will  stand  up  to  continuous,  severe  ser- 
vice, because  its  cost  for  operation  and  upkeep  is 
low,  because  it  will  work  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  stands  supreme. 
Holt  manufacturing  experience  of  more  than  three 
decades  and  Holt  high  standards  of  design,  materi- 
als and  construction  have  established  and  main- 
tained this  supremacy. 

What  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  has  done  for  others 
ui  reducing  costs  and  increasing  profits  it  can  also 
do  for  you.  Write  today  for  complete  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  information. 

CATERPILLAR 


/ 


REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OfF. 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  FATHER 

It  was  a  Pike  County  woman  who 
•indited  a  note   to  the  teacher  con- 


cerning the  punishment  of  her  young  lesson.    He  is  just  like  his  father — 

hopeful.    The  note  ran  thus:  you  have  to  learn  him  with  a  club. 

"Dear  Miss   :    You  rite  me  Pound  nolege  into  him.    I  want  him 

about  whippin'   Sammy.      I    hereby  to  get  it — and  don't  pay  no  attention 

give  you  permission  to  beat  him  up  to  what  his  father  says — I'll  handle 

any  time  it  is  necessary  to  learn  his  him." — Re'ading  Eagle. 
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WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  April  9th — Cattle— Receipts, 
2,960;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$10.25@11.00;  good,  $8.00@9.00;  feed- 
ers,   $7.00@9.00;    choice    cows  and 


Knowing 
Good  Feed 


Scientific  feeding  eliminates  the 
uncertainty  of  results.  Know  what 
your  feed  contains,  and  what  you 
may  expect  from  it.    If  you  feed 


5 


Stoek  Feed 


you  know  that  it  contains  oats, 
barley,  cotton-seed  meal  and  sugar 
beet  molasses.  Now  you  know 
what  to  expect  from  a  combi- 
nation of  materials  such  as  these. 
If  you  do  not,  write  for  our  book- 
let "Feeding  for  Results" — it's 
free. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Lubricating 
Ford  Cars 


CTOP !  Mr.  Ford 
Owner — stop  long 
enough  to  decide  de- 
finitely whether  or  not 
you  are  using  the  cor- 
rect oil  for  your  car. 

It's  an  important 
matter,  when  you  con- 
sider that  a  little  care 
now  will  add  a  few 
more  years  to  the  ser- 
vice of  your  car. 

If  you  are  riot  using 
a  SPECIAL  Ford  Oil, 
clean  out  your  crank 
case,  refill  with  Simplex 
Ford  Motor  Oil  and 
note  the  improved  ac- 
tion of  your  motor. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City 


heifers,  $8.00@8.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00 
@7.50;  canners,  $5.25@5.75;  feeder 
cows,  ?5.00@6.50;  veal  calves,  ?9.00@ 
10.00;  choice  -bulls,  $7.00@7.75. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,265;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $16.75;  bulk  of  sales, 
$16.75. 

Sheep— Receipts,  2,892;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $16.50;  ewes,  $9.00@ 
10.50. 

NORTH  SALT  LAKE,  April  11.— 
Cattle — Receipts,   tit;    market,  25c 
higher. 

Choice  steers   $10.25@$11.40 

Good  steers    9.25  @  10.50 

Fair  steers    7.75@  8.75 

Choice  cows  and  heavy 

heifers   7  75@  8.75 

Fair  to  good  cows  and 

Heifers    6.50  @  7.50 

Cutters    5.50®  6.25 

Canners    5.00@  5.50 

Fat  bulls    6.75@7.50 

Bologna  bulls    6.00®  6.50 

Veal  calves    8.00®  10.00 

Sheep — Receipts,  none;  market, 
steady. 

Good  choice  grain  fed 

lambs    15.25®  15.75 

Choice  yearling  wethers  12.00®  13.00 

Fat  wethers    12  00®  12.50 

Fat  ewes    10.00®  11.00 

Hogs — Receipts,  91;  market,  steady. 
Choice  smooth  fat  hogs,  175 

lbs.  to  250  lbs   16.75 

Bulk  of  sales    16.50®  16.75 

.  Omaha. 

OMAHA,  April  lx—  Cattle— Re- 
ceipts, 6100;  15c  to  6i>c  higher;  native 
steers,  $11.75@17.50;  cows  and  heif- 
ers, $8.50@12.50;  western  steers,  $9.10 
@13.00;  Texas  steers,.  $8.75@10  75; 
cows  and  heifers,  $8.50@11.00;  can- 
ners, $7.75@8.75;  stockers  and  feed- 
ers, $7.15@12.50;  calves,  $9.00@13.00; 
bulls,  stags,  etc.,  $8.50@11.50. 

Hogs— Receipts,  1500;  market  10® 
15c  lower,  heavy,  $16.70@17.10;  mix- 
ed, $16.75@17  1U;  light,  $16.75@17.30; 
pigs,  $10.00@15.00;  bulk,  $16.75® 
17.10. 

Sheep — Receipts,  12,500;  market 
steady;  yearlings,  $15.75  @17,50; 
wethers,  $14.00@15.50;  ewes,  $13.50® 
16.00;  lambs,  $18.75@20.75. 

 o  

WHAT  IS  WHOLE  WHEAT  FLOUR 
Prof  C.  T.  Hirst,  U.  A.  C. 

What  do  we  eat  when  we  eat  whole 
wheat  flour?  Just  what  the  food  ad- 
ministration means  by  whole  wheat 
flour  we  don't  know,  ,and  if  we  leave 
the  answer  up  to  the  millers  we  find 
as  many  answers  as  mills.  When  I 
analyzed  five  samples  of  whole  wheat 
flour  from  as  many  Utah  mills,  this 
is  what  I  found:  Mill  No.  1  says 
whole  wheat  flour  should  contain  no 
bran;  Mill  No.  4  says  half  of  the  bulk 
and  one  third  of  the  weight  should  be 
bran.  Mill  No.  7  says  that  whole 
wheat  flour  should  be  over  half  shorts. 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Merriam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  El. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato  Planters  for  five 
years  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  on 
seed  potatoes.     I  plant  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  neigbors. 

Tours  truly 
LOUIS  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir:— Personally,  I  think  the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato  Planter  a  de- 
cided success,  and  your  representative  here  should  be  able  to  sell  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  machine  is  cheaper  than  other  planters  and  does  the 
work  better  and  they  should  have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommends 
it  and  the  fact  that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  is  a  big  thing 
in  its  favor. 

W.  S.  GUIEFORD. 

"NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  is  the  record  of  Keystone 

Potato  Planter. 

MILLER  CAHOON  COMPANY 

GENERAL  AGENTS 
IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO   MURRAY,  UTAH 


Mill  No.  5  says  no  shorts  should  be 
used. 

As  a  matter  of  practical  interest  to 
the  housewife,  it  appears  that  certain 
brands  of  whole  wheat  on  tne  mar- 
ket represent  about  one  half  the  food 
value  of  others  selling  at  the  same 
price.  Graham  samples,  analyzed, 
show  the  same  wide  variation.  N  Some 
millers  are  letting  their  patriotism 
run  away  with  them,  at  the  expense 
of  the  stomachs  and  purses  of  their 
customers. 


THE  VARIOUS  SAMPLES  ANALYZED  AS  FOLLOWS: 


Weight 

of 

% 

% 

Total 

Company 

Sample 

•  Fine 

Coarse  % 

% 

Total 

Manufactur 

Used 

% 

Midd- 

Midd- 

Flour 

fine 

% 

% 

ing  Article 

Grade 

Grams  Flo  ur 

lings 

lings 

&  M. 

bran 

bran 

bran 

Mill  No.  1 

Whole  wheat 

flour 

1000 

34.00 

34.00 

32.00 

100.00 

Mill  No.  2 

Graham  flour 

1000 

33.70 

28.20 

61.90 

36.70 

1.60 

38.30 

Mill  No.  3 

Graham  flour 

1000 

86. 00 

4.73 

90.73 

9.00 

9.00 

Mill  No.  4 

Whole  wheat 

flour 

1000 

40.40 

21.70 

C2.10 

29.70 

8.00 

37.70 

Mill  No.  5 

Whole  wheat 

flour 

1000 

38.  40 

30.40 

68.80 

29.30 

1.80 

31.20 

Mill  No.  6 

Best  graham 

flour 

1000 

35.  05 

24.00 

17.80 

76.85 

22.60 

22.60 

Mill  No.  7 

Whole  wheat 

flour 

1000 

38.  10 

15.35 

39.54 

92.99 

7.12 

7.12 

Mill  No.  8 

Graham  flour 

1006 

59.  40 

16.70 

76.10 

20.60 

2.45 

23.05 

Mill  No.  9 

Whole  wheat 

flour 

1000 

80.  00 

13.96 

93.95 

6.50 

6.50 

shorts 


Bran  did  not  pass  No.  20  wire  screen. 
Fine  bran  did  not  pass  cloth  68  XX  gauze. 

Fine  middlings  or  shorts  according  to  texture  did  not  pass  11XX  silk. 
Flour  passed  11XX  silk. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION, 
ETC.,  REQU'RED  BY  THE  ACT 
OF  AUGUST  24,  1912. 

of  Utah  Farmer,  published  Saturday, 
at  Lehi,  Utah,  for  October,  1917 
PostofTice  address,  Lehi,  Utah,  Man- 
aging Editor,  Business  Manager, 
James  M.  Kirkham. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its 
name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  stock.)  Deseret  Farmer 


Pub.  Co.;  James  M.  Kirkham,  Lehi, 
Utah;  John  A.  Widtsoe,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  Thos.  Judd,  "Laverkin, 
Utah;  W.  S.  Hansen,  Fielding,  Utah; 
Jesse  Knignt,  Provo,  Utah;  R.  L.  An- 
derson Estate  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
L.  N.  Stohl,  Salt  Lake  City,'  John  Q. 
Adams,  Logan,  Utah;  F.  S.  Harris, 
Logan,  Utah;  O  A.  Kirkham,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Khown  bondholders,  mortgages, 
and  other  security  holders,  holding  1 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of 
bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  yo 
been  so  prosperous.  Th 
next  thing  for  you  to  d 
is  to  see  to  it  that  yo 
money  is  properly  s 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Che<s 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — ■ 
Bank  here  by  mail,  il 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vle«-Pre». 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlee-Pre*. 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


(If  there  are  none,  so  state)  None. 

JAMES  M.  KIRKHAM. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  12th  day  of  April,  1918 

(Seal)  E.  L.  CHIPMAN, 

Notary  Public. 
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FOR  SALE 

One  2  year  old  heifer,  one  18  months 
old  heifer,  one  15  months  old  heifer. 
jAll  high  grade  Jerseys.  The  Dam  of 
each  one  made  more  than  350  lbs.  but- 
ter fat  in  nine  months. 

ROE  A.  DEAL 
Springville  Utah 


McAdoo  Appeals  to  Farmers 


BABY  CHICKS 
Booking  orders  for  our  Quality  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  chicks.    Order  quick- 
fly.    Supply  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

MOUND  VIEW  FARM 
Brigham,  Utah,  R.  2         Phone  92-R-1 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  eggs  from  prize 
■winning  stock,  $4.00  per  12.  Rouen  duck 
eggs,  $2.60  and  $3.50  per  12.  Every  bird 
a  winner.  Also  colored  Nuscovy  duck 
eggs,  $2.60  per  12.  Emma  Miller,  Farm- 
IngtCL.,  California. 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
■eU  cheap  when  quality  le  the  main  con- 
■deratlon. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is  prepared  to   handle  order*  large  or 
email,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  -  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Welltvllle,  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
,Tet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders  of   Percheron   Horses  and 
Ramb  ulllet  Sheep. 
W.  8.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 

Order  From  Producer 
R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHIX 

MY  SPECIALTY 
.Vigorous    heavy   laying    stock.  Limited 
number,    Barred    Rocks,    Black  Minorca 
Chix,  $15.00  per  100. 

DENTON   POULTRY  YARDS 
Cambell  California 


WANTED 

RELIABLE  PARTY  TO  TAKE 
CARE  OF  TRACT  OF  LAND 
PLOWED  AND  SEEDED. 

BOX  802 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


LUMBER,  lath,  miilwork.  Get  our  dlr- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 


Mexican  Pinto 
Seed  Beans 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

The  Kirkham  Co. 

LEHI  UTAH 


When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ment* always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 


Secretary  VV.  G.  McAdoo  has  sent 
the  following  appeal  to  Chairman 
Heber  J.  Grant.  He  asked  the  farm- 
era  to  lend  all  money  they  can  to 
the  government  to  aid  in  fighting  for 
Liberty.    Here  is  the  message: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  supreme  national 
importance  tnat  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  supplied  at  all 
times  with  the  amount  of  money 
needed  to  furnish  the  food  the  cloth- 
ing the  guns,  tue  ammunition  required 
by  our  soldiers  to  light  successfully 
for  the  safety  and  liberty  of  America; 
to  pay  the  allowances  made  by  the 
government  to  the  dependent  wives 
and  children  of  tnese  soldiers  and  to 
pay  the  life  insurance  which  the 
government  permits  every  soldier  to 
buy  from  it.  The  treasury  must  al- 
so have  the  necessary  money  to  ex- 
tend credit  to  the  gallant  Britons, 
Jb'rench,  Belgians  and  Italians  who 
are  fighting  alongside  American 
soldiers  on  tne  bloody  battlefields  of 
France,  Belgium  ana  Italy.  If  the 
American  people  fail  to  lend  their 
money  to  ttieir  government  for  these 
noble  purposes,  hov  can  we  gain  a 
victory  in  the  glorious  cause? 

"Everyone  can  help  by  lending  their 
money  to  the  government.  They  do 
not  make  a  gift  of  their  money,  they 
merely  lend  it  on  impregnable  secur- 
ity and  are  paid  interest  en  the  (oan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  can  render  genuinely  patriotic 
service  by  1  nding  all  the  money  they 
can  to  their  government  and  encour- 
age everybody  else  to.  do  the  same. 
It  makes  no  difference  how  small  the 
loan,  it  will  be  helpful.  Those  who 
can  only  buy  thrift  stamps  should  buy 
thrift  stamps.  Tuose  who  can  buy 
only  war  savings  stamps  should  buy 
war  savings  stamps.  Those  who 
can  buy  Liberty  bonus  should  buy 
Liberty  bonds  always.  They  should 
buy  as  many  st  mps  and  as  many 
bonds  as  they  can,  instead  of  as  few. 
The  government  has  now  puc  these 
loans  in  such  convenient  lorm  that 
there  is  no  citizen  in  the  land  who 
cannot  help  to  some  extent  if  he  is 
patriotic  enough  to  cj  s". 

Relying  on  Farmers. 

"I  rely  upon  tne  farmers,  than 
whom  there  are  no  more  vitally  inter- 
ested in  protecting  Americas  future 
and  the  liberties  o,f  the  world,  to  do 
their  utmost  to  help  in  this  great  Lib- 
erty work.  The  farmers  are  already 
performing  patriotic  service  of  the^_ 
highest  value  in  raising  the  foodstuffs 
needed  by  our  own  military  loice.s 
and  citizens  at  home  and  by  tne 
soldiers  and  civilian  populations  of 
the  great  nations  asociated  with  us, 
but  they  have  a  further  duty  to  per- 
form. .They  should  invest  an  of  their 
available  money  in  the  obligations  of 
their  government.  In  doing  so  they 
will  not  only  benefit  themselves  by 
saving  this  money,  but  will  be  help- 
ing to  defend  their  liberties,  their 
rights,  and  tneir  farms  against  the 
threatened  aggressions  of  the  most 
powerful  autocratic  and  military 
government  ever  created.  The  farm- 
ers o,t  the  nation  traditionally  are 
freedom-loving  people.  One  hundred 
and  forty-three  years  ago  on  the  19th 
of  this  month  the  farmers  of  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  fired  the  first  shot 
for  liberty  and  it  was  heard  round  the 
world.  I  Know  that  the  American 
farmers  of  today  are  just  as  liberty 
loving  as  their  heroic  ancestors.  I 
know  that  they  win  join  with  other 
Americans  of  every  business  and  pro- 
fession in  providing  the  money  which 
will  enable  their  government  to  fight 
to  a  victorious  conclusion,  this  great 
war  for  liberty,  justice  and  America's 
sacred  rignts." 

 o  

"DAMPING  OFF"  CAUSES  LOSS 
(Continued  from  page  3) 
of  the  soil.  The  small  plants  have 
not  the  ability  to  push  through  even  a 
thin  crust,  on  some  soils.  The  natural 
vigor  of  the  plant  is  reduced  and 
disease  so  threatens  the  vitality  that 
many  plants  will  die  and  many  of  the 
remaining  will  be  only  stunted,  puny 


specimens. 

"Be  on  the  lookout  for  trouble.  Just 
beneath  the  surface,  the  outer  portion 
of  the  plant  turns  brown.  The  tissues 
are  dead.  Except  in  the  last  stages 
of  the  attack,  the  inner  portion  of  the 
rootlet  Bhows  a  slender  white  thread 
tissue,  which,  if  relief  comes  not  too 
late,  will  start  a  fresa  growth  and  re- 
deem the  plant. 

Remedy: 

Use  a  roller  or  other  implement 
that  will  break  the  crust.  The  irre- 
gular surface  roller  or  packers  are  bet- 
ter than  the  smooth  surface.  Even 
though  the  plants  are  through  the  soil 
and  showing  well  above  the  surface, 
tne  trouble  may  bother.  Use  the 
roller.  It  may  appear  to  mash  the 
leaves  but  the  good  will  outweigh  the 
apparent  injury.  Then,  after  rolling, 
cultivate;  then  cultivate  some  more. 
Warm  up  the  soil.  Use  care  to  not 
stir  too  deep  and  thus  sacrifice  the 
natural  moisture. 

HERD  BOAR  FOR  SALE 

I  have  some  extra  good  big  giowthy 
boars  eight  months,  ready  for  service, 
sired  by  Richards  Defender  and  Path- 
finder. 

Priced  to  sell  soon  and  guraanteed  to 
please  or  will  refund  money. 

ERIK  W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 

RANCH  BARGAINS 


DuroG  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughter! 

of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 
We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


226  acres  irrigated,  6  miles  from  R.  R. 
town,  adjoining  25  miles  of  open 
range,  two  sets  of  Improvements, 
cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 7  head  of  horses,  machinery, 
grain,  hogs,  chickens.    Price  $23,000. 


50  bbl.  flour  Mill  located  in  valley  25  miles 
in  length,  by  12  miles  In  width,  no 
other  Mill  in  a  radias  of  100  miles. 
A  bargain  at  $11,000,  terms. 


A  general  merchandise  store,  17  miles 
from  Ogden  on  U.  P.  R.  R.  Write  for 
particulars. 


160  acres  bottom  land  on  creek,  decreed 
water,  timber,  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 
100  acres  farm  land,  2%  miles  from 
R.  R.  station,  near  open  range.  Price 
$7500. 


160  acres  that  cuts  250  tons  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  hay,  good  Improvements  in- 
cluding wagon,  scales,  and  machinery, 
45  durham  cattle,  '4  work  houses,  4 
miles  from  County  Seat  R.  R.  town, 
and  adjoining  best  range  In  State. 
Price  $16,000,  terms. 


320  acres  irrigated,  adjoining  range,  an 
ideal  stock  ranch,  near  school  and  R. 
R.  town,  good  Improvements,  100  acres 
in  timothy  and  clover,  some  machin- 
ery, all  fenced.  A  bargalh  at  $11,000, 
terms. 


160  acres  sub-irrigated,  water  from  4  to  8 
feet  to  surface,  all  fenced,  on  R.  R. 
100  acres  being  farmed,  some  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  $2000  worth  of  buildings. 
Price  $4000,  terms. 


320  acres  sub-irrigated,    several  springs 
fenced  and  cross  fenced,  some  cul- 
tivated land  and  buildings,   a  snap 
at  $5000. 
FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  "With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  tbe  cultivation 
of  this  root  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 

WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crept 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  SOI 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  800  to  Set 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  ef 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


FOR  SALE 

For  splendid  laying  qualities  and 
beauty,  buy  either  Buff  Orpington  or 
Black  Minorca  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.00 
for  15. 

MRS.  P.  MAHER 
639  Seventh  St.  Ogden,  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
$12.00  per  100. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 

BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  ra- 
rietles.  I  make  delievrles  svery  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Writs  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  6th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 
Good  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
Ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription. R.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

C.  F.  DIXON  &  SONS 

Payson,  Utah. 

HAVE  11  HEAD 
6  to  16  months  old 
FOR  SALE 

Special    prices    to  take 
them  all. 
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You  Know  Your  Duty! 

If  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  not  to  become  toiling  millions  for  the  Prussian  Junkers  and  the  Prussian 
Krupps,  if  they  are  not  to  be  terror- ridden  slaves  at  the  mercy  of  a  German  Kaiser's  will,  Prussianism 
must  be  driven  back  within  its  own  borders  and  kept  there. 


Not  only  English  freedom,  French  freedom  is  at 

stake.  Our  own  cherished  institutions,  our  free  govern- 
ment, all  that  our  fathers  fought  for,  all  that  free  peoples 
prize,  is  threatened  by  an  enemy  that  would  impose  his  own 
hateful  Kultur  on  every  free  institution  in  every  liberty- 
loving  land. 

That  is  why  the  war  must  be  fought  on  European 

soil.  We  are  fighting  in  Europe  now  that  we  may  not  have 
to  figlit  in  America,  on  the  very  thresholds  of  our  own  homes, 
later.  i 


We  are  fighting  for  the  safety  and  liberty  of  our 
children,  our  homes,  our  country.    No  price  is  too 

^reat  to  pay  for  Victory. 


Americans,  you  are  called  upon  to  back  our  armies 
in  France,  to  furnish  them  the  guns  and  shells  and  ships  and 
airplanes,  the  enormous  quantities  of  every  sort  of  supplies 
that  they  must  have  to  defeat  the  Prussian  armies  and  drive 
them  bach  across  the  Rhine. 


The  War  Is  Being  Fought  in  Europe— 
But  It  Must  Be  Won  Right  Here  at  Home 

Will  You  Strike  a  Blow  for  American  Freedom?  Your  Support  of  the  Third  Libert 
Loan  Is  Your  Answer.      Invest  Today  in  Liberty  Bonds  All  the  Bonds  You  G 

UTAH  LIBERTY  LOAN  STATE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE 

— This  Advertisement  Donated  by  the     Utah  Farmer. 
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Dairying  In  The  War  Time 


By  J.  E.  Dorman  in  charge  of  Western  Office  Dairy  Division. 


■We  are  too  far  from  the  battle  front  to 
bear  the  roar  of  the  big  guns,  but  we  can 
hear  the  echo  in  the  call  for  supplies  and 
support.  Among  the  supplies  needed,  dairy 
products  come  near  the  top  of  the  list.  They 
are  not  only  needed  for  our  allies,  but  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our 
awn  country.  Patriotic  dairymen  every- 
where have  responded  splendidly  in  keep- 
ing up  the  supply. 

There  never  was  a  time,  perhaps  when  the 
margin  of  profit  has  been  smaller  or  so  un- 
certain and  it  will  probably  crowd  out  the 
dairymen  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  in- 
troducing better  business  methods  such  as: 
Keeping  records  of  the  production  of  the 
individual  cows  so  that  low  producers  may 
be  culled  out  and  providing  silage  for  them 
daring  the  winter  months.  These  two 
moves  are  absolutely  necessary  to  attain 
the  efficiency  that  is  called  for  at  this  time. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  cut  down 
the  cost  of  production,  which  meana  the 
same  in  the  end  as  an  advance  in  prices  for 
the  products. 

Home  grown  feeds  are  always  cheapest. 
Every  dairyman  can  grow  sufficient  rough- 


age to- feed  his  herd,  consisting  of  silage 
and  clover  or  alfalfa  hay.  While  one  can- 
not expect  to  get  an  exceedingly  high  pro- 
duction on  these  feeds  alone,  an  economical 
production  is  possible.  We  cannot  expect 
to  have  an  abundance  of  low  priced  mill 
feeds  during  the  next  few  years  and  the 
dairyman  that  provides  these  home  grown 
feeds  will  have  the  advantage  over  those 
who  do  not.  Even  home  grown  feeds  will 
cost  enough  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  feed 
low-producing  cows.  The  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  examined  thousands 
of  production  records  and  have  tabulated 
them  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
production  and 'profit.  They  find  that  cows 
producing  150  lbs.  of  butterfat  per  year  re- 
turn a  profit  over  feed  cost  of  $18.00;  cows 
producing  300  lbs.  cff  butterfat  return  a  pro- 
fit over  feed  cost  of  $56.00,  and  cows  pro- 
ducing 450  lbs.  of  butterfat  return  a  profit 
over  feed  cost  of  $108.00  per  year.  The 
wisdom  of  culling  out  low  producers  is  very 
apparent. 

Many  dairymen  realize  the  need  of  bet- 
ter cows,  but  are  unable  to  buy  them,  and 
are  asking  how  they  are  to  get  them.  The 
answer  is:  raise  them.    There  is  not  a  herd 


of  dairy  cows  that  cannot  be  improved  by 
breeding.  But  it  should  be  done  in  a 
systematic  way.  You  cannot  expect  to 
grow  better  cows  unless  the  bull  is  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  the  best  cows  in  your  pres- 
ent herd.  Even  then  the  records  and  cull- 
ing must  be  kept  up.  All  great  herds  have 
been  developed  in  this  way  and  there  is  no 
other  way.  Production  records,  feeding 
and  breeding  will  win  out  and  any  delay  in 
starting  improvement  is  that  much  time 
lost. 

In  nearly  every  section  dairymen  can  join 
cow  testing  associations,  which  will  give 
production  records.  Get  your  neighbor  to 
join  you  in  the  purchase  of  a  good  purebred 
bull  if  your  herd  is  small  and  does  not 
justify  you  in  assuming  the  full  expense  of 
one.  Organize  a  bull  association.  It  will 
put  your  community  on  the  dairy  map. 

Federal  dairy  field  men  in  co-operation 
with  the  Extension  Division  in  your  state 
will  help  you  organize  a  bull  association 
and  assist  in  the  selection  of  the  bulls.  They 
will  assist  in  organizing  a  cow  testing  as- 
sociation  or  give  you  assistance  in  any  of 
the  dairy  problems  so  far  as  their  time  will 
permit. 


Making  Cottage  Cheese  The  Food  Value  of 

I                  On  The  Farm  Cottage  Cheese 

Western  Dairy  Division  Department  of  Agriculture.  Western  Dairy  Division  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Cottage  cheese  furnishes  a  conveni-  ent,  although  more  may  be  used.  With  Cottage  cheese  should  be  eaten  in  ed  in  light  physical  work  in  office  or 
•at  and  economical  means  of  using  that  quantity  of  starter  the  skim  milk  generous  quantities,  not  as  a  relish,  store,  an  amount  which  is  normally 
skim  milk  as  human  food.  It  can  be  will  curdle  in  from  10  to  15  hours,  but  as  a  food.  It  is  more  than  a  sat-  made  up  from  animal  feeds  and  cer- 
ee»ily  made  on  a  small  scale  and  re-  while  without  starter,  fresh  milk  may  ^factory  substitute  pound  for  pound  eals  together.  Furthemore,  the  pro- 
quires  no  special  equipment.               not  curdle  for  24  hours  or  even  long-  for  lean  meat,  and  pound  for  dozen  tein  of  cottage  cheese  is  just  as  effici- 

Because  of  its  ease  in  making  it  is  er.   The  greater  the  quantity  of  start-  for  eggs,  if  the  iron  that  it  lacks  is  ent  a  muscle  builder  as  is  the  protein 

desirable  to  make  the  cheese  often  er  the  sooner  curdling  will  take  place,  provided  elsewhere  in  the  meal  in  the  of  meat  or  eggs;  it  "is  a  much  more 

■0  that  it  may  be  eaten    fresh,    al-  During  the  setting  no  special  atten-  form  of  salad  or  pot  greens,  fresh  or  efficient  muscle  builder  than  the  pro- 

though  if  it  is  kept  cool  it  will  keep  tion  is  necessary.   As  soon  as  a  firm,  dried  vegetables,  whole  cereal  breads  teins  of  beans  or  of  wheat  and  the 

well  for  several  days.                        smooth  curd  has  been  formed  it  is  or  breakfast  feeds.  This  year  we  have  other  cereal  grains. 

Setting.                       ready  for  cutting.  a  wonderful  opportunity  to    do    war     a  pound  of  cottage  cheese  furnishes 

Select  as  much  go-d  skim  milk  as  Cutting,  Heating,  and  Stirring.  service  by  using  cottage  cheese  to  set  about  twenty-five  times  as  much 
Will  be  needed  for  a  two  or  three  days'  The  curd  is  cut  into  1-inch  or  2-inch  free  both  meat  and  money  needed  by  calcium  (lime)  as  does  a  pound  of 
•apply.  Each  gallon  of  skim  milk  squares  with  a  long-bladed  knife,  the  country.  In  any  meal  in  whicn  lean  beef,  and  nearly  tnree  times  as 
wfll  make  about  l'/2  pounds  of  cheese.  The  temperature  of  the  curdled  milk  cottage  cheese  is  used,  therefore,  it  much  calcium  as  a  dozen  eggs.  Cal- 
The  skim  milk  should  first  be  placed  (or  coagulum)  is  then  raised  to  100  should  take  the  place  of  the  more  ;;x-  cium  is  an  indispensable  bone  build- 
in  a  pall  or  a  "shotgun"  can,  warmed  degrees  F.,  and  the  mass  stirred  gent-  Pensive  meat  or  eggs.  ing  and  body  regulating  food  stuff, 
to  75  degrees  F.  and  allowed  to  stand  ly  from  time  to  time.  When  that  A  pound  of  cottage  cheese  measures  Like  meat  and  eggs,  cottage  cheese 
•t  that  temperature  until  curdled.  A  temperature  has  been  maintained  for  a  bit  n  ore  than  one  and  a  half  cups,  is  rich  in  phosphorus,  and  element 
Uwrmometer  snould  always  be  used;  about  half  an  hour  tne  curd  is  ready  ^  A  cup  of  cottage  cheese  weighs  which  builds  bones,  muscles  and  ner- 
■Over  guess  at  the  temperature.  The  to  be  drained.  The  degree  of  heat-  from  8  to  10  ounces,  and  should  be  ves.  Cottage  cheese  is  poor  in  iron, 
tilnperature  can  be  controlled  by  ing  largely  determines  the  dryness  of  regarded  as  equivalent  in  muscle  in  which  both  meat  and  eggs  are  rich, 
keeping  the  pall  or  can  of  milk  in  a  the  cheese;  the  higher  the  temper-  building  value  and  minerals  to  an  Iron  may  be  easily  provided  for  in  a 
tab,  sink,  or  other  vessel  filled  with  ature  the  drier  the  cheese  will  be.  equal  weight  of  lean  meat  or  to  seven  meal,  however,  by  including  other 
water  of  the  same  temperature.  Draining.  Sood  sized  eggs.  foods  rich  in  iron,  as  indicated  above. 
^j3The  time  required  for  curdling  will  After  heating,  the  curd  is  poured  A"pound  of  cottage  cheese  made  Building  Meals  Around  Cottage 
lepend  upon  the  freshness  of  the  into  a  cheesecloth  sack  or  into  a  from  skim  milk  furnishes  a  trifle  more  Cheese  Dishes. 
oHlk.  When  a  starter  or  good  sour  piece  o,f  draining  cloth  thrown  over  a  protein  or  muscie  building  material  To  really  satisfy  tu  appentite  a 
mUk  is  available  a  better  and  more  pall.  If  a  pail  is  used  it  will  be  neces-  than  does  a  pound  of  lean  round  steak  meal  must  provide: — sufficient  bulk; 
iniform  cheese  can  be  made  and  the  sary  to  pour  out  the  whey  occasional-  or  a  dozen  large  eggs.  A  pound  of  contrast  in  flavor;  contrast  in  color; 
^me  for  curdling  lessened.  About  a  ly  so  that  draining  will  continue.  In  cottage  cheese  furnishes  practically  something  fibrous  or  crisp  to  chew  or 
SODful  of  starter  or  good  sour  milk  15  or  20  minutes  the  curd  will  be-  the  full  amount  of  protein  needed  to  crunch  between  the  teeth;  some- 
U>  the  gallon  of  skim  milk  is  suffici-            (Continued  on  page  13)  each  day  uf  a  full  grown  man  engag-             (Continued  on  page  8) 
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Livestock  and  Sugar  Beets 


J.  W.  James. 


The  stockmen  of  the  entire  country 
and  particularly  here  in  the  west  will 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  informa- 
tion which  came  out  in  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Iowa  catue  men  at  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College  In  his  address, 
Dean  Curtiss  called  attention  to  some 
significant  things  relating  to  the  cattle 
industry. 

"The  indications  are  that  this 
country  will  soon  be  the  sole  depend- 
ence of  the  wor;d  for  meat  supply." 

The  full  significance  of  the  above 
statement  can  be  better  understood 
when  it  is  remembered  that  for  some 
time  past,  the  Argentine  has  been  ex- 
porting about  four  times  as  much  beef 
as  all  of  the  other  beef  producing  nat- 
ions put  together. 

"This  supply  is  likely  to  be  cut  off 
in  the  near  future,"  said  Dean  Curtiss, 
"and  the  entire  burden  of  making  up 
the  deficiency  will  be  thrown  upon 
this  country.  This  will  create  a  de- 
mand for  meat  and  meat  products  far 
greater  than  most  people  have  been 
able  to  comprehend. "  He  predicted 
that  within  twelve  months,  the  de- 
maud  for  meat  will  be  comparable  to 
the  present  demand  ior  wneat.  The 
lack  of  ship's  to  transport  the  products 
from  Argentina  wiu  limit  the  output 
from  any  country  where,  even  the 
much  wanted  products  are  so  remote. 
Every  available  boat  will  be  required 
to  transport  men  and  materials  from 
Atlantic  seaports  to  Europe. 

After  the  war,  the  American  breed- 
ers must  continue  to  help  the  Europ- 
ean countries.  On  good  authority,  it 
is  reported  that  in  France,  one  half  of 
the  horses  have  been  destroyed;  more 
than  one  half  of  the  cattle  and  wheat 
production  and  sugar  production  in 
France  have  been  reduced  by  two- 
thirds.  Gram  crops  nave  a  one  year 
cycle  and  therefor,  grain  crops  will 
depreciate  more  quickly  following  the 
war  than  will  the  uve  stock  industry 
which  has  a  cycle  running  two  or  more 
years  and  even  longer,  in  building  pure 
bred  herds,  which  will  be  so  much 
needed. 

For  the  western  feeder,  there  comes 
the  note  of  encouragement  tnat  the 
highly  finished,  and,  ordinarily  high 
priced  beeves,  will  not  be  the  popular 
demand.  The  animals  that  must  be 
fed  on  concentrates  is  too  great  a 
luxury  for  war  times.  The  well  finish- 
ed animal  that  has  Deen  fed  on  rough- 
age and  only  a  little  grain  will  yield 
the  safest  margin  of  profit  and  it  will 
be  the  most  practical  method  of  feed- 
ing. "At  Lie  present  time,"  as  one 
feeder  put  it,  "the  best  proportionate 
price  is  going  to  the  moderately  well 
finished  animal." 

This  is  a  good  time  for  the  western 
farmer  to  take  a  careful  inventory  and 
make  plans  leading  into  the  future.  Is 
the  farm  now  producing  its  maximum 
amount  of  roughage?  nave  you  plan- 
ned to  get  tue  benefit  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  crop  of  oeet  tops  by  silo- 
ing them?  There  wnl  be  produced  in 
Utah,  this  season,  a  little  less  than  a 
half  a  million  tons  of  beet  tops.  In 
years  gone  by,  the  method  of  utilizing 


FIRST  bank  to  be 
founded  between 
the  Missouri  River 
and    the  Pacific 

Coast. 

FIRST  state  bank  in 
Utah  to  be  admit- ft 
ted  to  the  Federal  jj 
•Reserve  System. 

Walker  Brothers  || 
Bankers 

Founded  1869. 
J«lned  Federal  Reserve  System  1I1S. 
■ALT  LAKE  OITY 


the  tops  that  was  commonly  practiced, 
yielded  returns  amounting  to  about 
$1.00  per  ton.  Those  who  have  been 
siloing  the  tops  have  estimated  the 
value,  thus  treated,  to  ue  not  iess  than 
$8.00  per  ton  and  many  of  the  feeders 
put  it  at  not  less  than  $12.00  per  ton. 
The  increased  cost  of  developing  this 
increased  value  in  the  tops  has 
amounted  to  an  average  of  less  than 
$1.00  per  ton.  'mere  is  a  potential  in- 
crease in  wealth  in  this  one  by-product 
of  the  beet  industry  in  the  state  of 
Utah  alone,  amounting  to  probably 
$4,000,000. 

The  Colorado  experiment  Station 
found  that  a  pounu  of  oeet  sugar  mo- 
lasses has  a  value  equivalent  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  barley.  In  many 
districts,  the  beet  growers  have  been 
utilizing  the  pulp,  molasses  and  also 
beet  tops  in  a  modern,  economical 
way.   Many  have  not  done  so. 

There  should  be  fed  in  Utah,  this 
winter,  an  increase  of  00,000  head  of 
steers,  or  the  equivalent  in  lambs, 
above  what  has  oeen  finished  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Improved  ways  of 
managing  tiie  teed  tnat  we  are  now 
producing  will  mane  such  gains  entire- 
ly possible.  A  feeder  who  knows  the 
game  anu  who  consistently  fills  his 
feed  yards  every  autumn  recently  stat- 
ed that  he  was  this  year  making  a 
clear  profit  of  a  little  better  than 
$40.i>u  per  nead,  after  making  due  al- 
lowance for  the  value  ot  his  feed.  We 
know  of  others  wno  have  done  as  well. 
Some  xeeders,  however,  figure  that  an 
average  of  $10  profit  per  head,  for  a 
series  of  years,  is  a  fair  average  in 
reeding  steers.  Even  at  $10  profit  per 
head,  the  tota*  returns  from  the  in- 
creaseu  feeding  will  run  into  enorm- 
ous total. 

Our  nation  needs  meat;  it  will  be 
more  seriously  neeaea,  as  the  war 
progresses.  Our  soil  needs  the  fertil- 
ity. It  is  bad  economics  for  us  to  be 
shipping  our  half-finished-  steers  out 
of  the  country  in  such  vast  nuj^ers 
each  autumn  and  then  also  ship  our 
alfalfa  hay  and  the  molasses,  too, 
down  to  the  middle  west  feeder.  Of 
course,  we  can  not  teed  all  of  our 
range  stock  and  we  must  continue  to 
supply  the  middle-west  feeder  in  rea- 
sonable numuers,  out  good,  sound 
farm  practice  indicates  very  clearly 
that  we  must  do  more  feeding  here  in 
the  west  and  save  much  of  the  freight, 
relieve  transportation  problems,  make 
our  domestic  farm  crops  more  profit- 
able and  last,  but  not  least,  heed  the 
call  that  is  definitely  demanding  our 
attention  in  restoring  wasted  soil  fer- 
tility. 

Yes,  methods  of  fii.ancing  the  feed- 
ers will  ^ave  to  be  worked  out.  In 
some  communities,  that  part  of  the 
subject  is  already  receiving  attention. 


boats  will  be  used  in  moving  sugar. 

The  domestic  sugar  situation  is 
still  critical.  Federal  Food  Adminis- 
trator, W.  W.  Armstrong  just  recently 
sent  a  personal  letter  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  beet  growers,  in  which  he  said: 

"The  compelling  voice  of  National 
necessity  for  increased  sugar  produc- 
tion urges  me  to  appeal  again  to 
farmers  of  the  beet  growing  districts 
for  an  increased  acreage  of  sugar 
beets. 

"The  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  used  its  good  offices  to  the 
end  that  the  price  of  beets  to  growers 
should  be  as  high  as  possible,  and  with 
the  increased  price  which  the  sugar 
companies  have  agreed  to  pay,  the 
beet  growers  should  put  forth  an 
extra  effort  to  meet  the  National 
emergency. 

"In  a  telegram  recently  received 
from  Mr.  Hoover,  he  says: 

"  'I  do  trust  tnat  the  growers  will 
support  the  nation's  sugar  supply  by 
enlarged  planting.  Our  shortage  of 
shipping  and  the  necessities  of  4he 
Allies  make  large  demands  upon  our 
domestic  sugar  next  year  than  ever 
before  ,and  the  maintenance  of  our 
own  industry  is  primary  not  only  to 
the  well  being  o,f  the  growers  but  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.' 

"We  have  reached  the  stage  in  this 
world  crisis  where  we  must  make 
sacrifices.  All  our  energies  must  go 
for  the  necessities  which  are  required 
for  the  existence  of  ourselves  and 
those  who  are  associated  with  us  in 
the  cause.  Sugar  is  an  important  war 
food  of  which  the  world  is  short.  Men, 
women  and  children  of  war  devastated 
Europe  have  their  eyes  turned  to 
America  for  relief.  We  cannot  refuse 
them. 

"The  time  for  planting  is  short,  and 
the  beet  growing  area  is  limited.  Our 
answer  must  be  made  without  a  mom- 
ent's delay.  Don't  hesitate  but  do 
your  part  in  order  that  we  may  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  we  have  done 
our  share." 


He  read:   "To  the  Poorhouse." 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "we're  on  the 
right  road  and  we  didn't  know  it."- 
Exchange. 


$1,000  Beet 

Prizes  Awarded 

The  prize  winners  in  the  West  Cache 
Sugar  Company  were,  T.  S.  Karren, 
Lewiston,  who  won  the  first  prize  of 
$500.00,  T.  H.  Reese,  Benson,  who  won 
second  prize  of  $300.00  and  Spackman 
Bros.,  Lewiston  the  third  prize  of 
$2.00.00.  The  prizes  were  awarded  by 
a  committee  from  the  Agricultural 
College. 

 o  

SUGAR   STILL  CRITICAL. 
Temporary    Relief    in  Siglht. 

Dispatches  announce  that  twenty  of 
the  thirty  six  Dutch  ships  which  were 
taken  over  on  an  order  fronr  Presfdent 
Wilson,  has  been  placed  in  service 
between  Atlantic  ports  and  the  cane 
sugar  ports  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Java 
and  other  districts  where  sugar  is  to 
be  had. 

Not  long  since,  the  shipping  board 
released  new  boats  with  a  total  ton- 
nage o,f  100,000  tons  tnat  were  com- 
pleted in  the  Pacific  ship  yards,  for 
use  between  Pacific  ports  and  Hawaii, 
the  Phllllpines  and  the  Orient.  These 


When  you  answer  the  advertisements 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Deep 


Is  a  secret  not  all  farmers 
understand.  Those  who  do 
plow  deep  get  the  biggest 
crops. 

It  takes  a  tractor  to  do  it,  but 
it  pays,  and  pays  big. 
Yuba  12-20  Ball  Tread 
Tractors  are  ready  for  im- 
mediate delivery.  The  price 
is  $2750  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Benicia, 
California.  Send  the  money, 
get  the  Yuba,  and  plow  deep. 

Manufacturing  Company 

Department  M 

433  California  Street 
'  San  Francisco 


UNITED  £J 
STATES 

Excels  in  CLOSE  SKIMMING 
Excels  in  BIG  CAPACITY 
Excels  in  EASY  CLEANING 
Excels  in  EASY  RUNNING 


Try,  then  buy  the  great  'U.  S.' 
And  dairy  troubles  will  grow  less 


LIGHTING 
PLANTS 

"U.  S.  Light, 
Bright — white — 
Just  Right  1" 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will 
wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply 
electric  flat  iron,  save  hundreds  of 
steps,  provide  water  all  over  the 
house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com- 
fort and  a  joy. 

Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 

Ask  for  full  particulars 
Vermont    Farm    Machine  Co. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Box  964.  ,, 
Factory  at   Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  . 

Branch  Offices — Portland, 
Oregon,  Oakland  California; 
Chicago,  111. 


A  MAGNIFYING  GLASS 

 the  tiny  pores  and  seams  in  an  axle.  These  tough  places  are  the 

main  cause  for  friction.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.    Made  of  the  finest  grease 
stock  and  powdered  mica.  It  fills  the  pores  and  gives  the  axle 
ti  bright,  hard  coating.    Does  not 
gum  or  stick.    Sold  by  mo*t  dealers 
in  I  and  3  pound  lithographed  tins. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OH.  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Ccri  orstion) 
Denver         Pueblo       Salt  Lake  City 
Cheyenne    Butte    Albuquerque  Boioe 
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Caring  For  The  Young  Pigs 


Prof.  L.  A.  Weaver. 


A  prominent  writer  upon  hog  topics 
makes  the  statement  that  "a  hog  is 
half  made  when  past  the  weaning 
period  without  a  stunt  or  kink  in  its 
growth."  Most  men  will  agree  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  the  above 
statement.  If  the  pig  crop  can  he 
saved  at  farrowing  time,  properly 
nourished  and  grown  the  first  two 
months  of  its  life,  and  changed  from 
an  animal  dependent  upon  its  moth- 
er's milk  to  one  able  to  obtain  its 
nourishment  direct  from  feeding 
stuffs,  much  will  have  been  done  to- 
ward making  the  swine  herd  return 
a  miximum  profit. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  period  in  the 
business  when  proper  attention  to 
details  will  so  readily  bring  about  the 
so-called  "good  luck"  which  is  at- 
tributed to  some  men  in  handling 
young  pigs.  Most  men  do  the  "big 
things,"  but  the  man  who  is  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  one  who  goes  a  step 
farther  and  takes  the  time  and  trouble 
of  seeing  that  the  seemingly  little  but 
in  the  end  big  things,  are  properly 
looked  after. 

In  order  to  successfully  produce  a 
crop  of  pigs  to  weaning  time,  one 
must  begin  at  the  time  the  sow  is  bred, 
or,  some  would  say,  even  before  that 
time,  which  is  true  if  the  breeding  of 
the  pigs  is  taken  into  consideration. 
In  other  words,  the  pregnant  sow  must 
be  properly  selected  and  so  fed  and 
managed  that  she  will  farrow  a  good 
sized,  strong,  thrifty  litter. 
«  For  the  first  four  weeks  the  pig3 
must  be  fed  through  their  dam,  hence 
the  ration  of  the  sow  should  be  such 
as  to  stimulate  the  milk  flow  to  the 
highest  degree.  Such  feeding  is  al- 
ways the  most  profitable  in  dollars 
and  cents^and  pigs  properly  developed 
at  this  age  are  half  weaned.  In  ad- 
dition to  supplying  the  proper  feed 
to  the  sow  an  effort  should  also  be 
made  to  furnish  the  little  pigs  with  as 
much  sunshine  and  exercise  as  pos- 
sible— two  prime  essentials  for  suc- 
cess. 

I  At  this  time  scours  and  thumps  are 
to  be  especially  guarded  against. 
Scours  in  young  pigs  are  usually 
caused  by  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

Either  by: 
'■   1.    Changing  the  feed  of  the'  sow. 

2.  Overfeeding. 
I  3.    Dirty  pens  and  troughs. 
\  4.    Exposure  of  either  the  sow  or 
J>ig8  to  cold  rain  or  to  cold  weather 
in  such  a  way    that    they  become 
chilled. 

The  result  on  the  young  pig  of  the 
above  conditions  is  to  cause  indiges- 
tion which  is  shown  by  the  scouring. 
The  thing  to  watch  then  especially  is 
the  feed.  The  cnanging  from  sweet 
to  sour  .food  or  vice  versa;  the  feed- 
ing too  rich  a  ration  particularly  a 
ration  too  high  in  protein;  and  over- 
feeding must  all  be  avoided.  Pigs 
should  always  be  in  dry,  clean  quar- 
ters and  be  fed  in  troughs  kept  scru- 
pulously clean. 

►  As  is  usually  the  case,  prevention 
ta  better  than  cure,  but  if  the  pigs 
get  to  scouring  it  is  recommended 
that  the  sow  be  given  a  good  physic 
snch  as  epsom  salts,  and  the  amount 
of  the  ration  be  reduced  somewhat 
When  possible  each  pig  may  be  given 
a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  with  good 
■Malta.  Some  recommend  putting  a 
tablespoonful  of  suipnur  in  the  sow's 


feed  for  a  couple  of  days.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  most  every  breeder  has 
his  own  particular  remedy  and, 
among  other  things,  scalded  milk, 
white  of  an  egg,  lime  water,  charcoal 
and  dried  blood  are  all  advocated  by 
different  men  as  good  remedies  for 
scours.  The  important  thing  is  not 
so  much  which  remedy  to  use  as  it 
is  to  make  an  effort,  in  some  way,  to 
minimize  the  uad  effect  of  scours. 

The  cause  of  thumps  in  small  pigs 
is  overfeeding,  witn  lack  of  sunshine 
and  exercise.  The  little  pig  which 
suckles  a  sow  giving  a  large  flow  of 
milk  will  become  too  fat  and 
"thumps"  unless  he  takes  exercise. 
Knowing  the  cause,  the  remedy  is 
apparent — cut  uown  ieed  of  sow  and 
force  the  little  pigs  to  take  the  need- 
ed exercise. 

Little  pigs  will  usually  begin  to  eat 
at  three  or  four  weeks  of  age  and 
one  should  begin  to  get  ready  to  wean 
at  this  time  since  the  most  important 
factor  in  weaning  pigs  successfully 
is  to  begin  getting  ready  early.  In 
other  words,  the  pigs  should  be 
taught  to  eat  beforehand  so  that  by 
weaning  time  they  will  be  getting  a 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


Dairying  In  Idaho 

Address  giv.en  before  the  Idaho  State  Dairy  Association  by  F.  R.  Cammack, 

Field  Dairyman. 


In  order  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  dairy  situation  in  Idaho  as  it 
is  today  and  to  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  building  up  the  industry  from 
the  present  foundation,  we  must  first 
briefly  consider  its  history  and  the 
factors  which  have  been  instrumental 
in  its  formation.  The  past  decade  has 
witnessed  the  accomplishing  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  development,  the 
extent  of  development  previous  to  that 
being  for  our  present  discussion,  al- 
most negligible.  The  factors  enter- 
ing into  the  increasing  interest  in 
dairying  during  that  period  have  been: 

1.  That  we  were  able  to  produce 
large  yields  of  alfalfa  hay  a  necessary 
crop  to  get  the  new  lands  in  culti- 
vation easily  and  quickly. 

2.  This  naturally  gave  a  large  sur- 
plus of  a  bulky  feed,  which  did  not 
find  a  ready  sale  at  a  satisfactory 
margin  above  cost  qf  production  and 
which  had  to  be  shipped  long  dis- 
tances in  its  bulky  condition  to  mar- 
ket. 

Therefore,  farmers  were  urged  to 
feed  the  hay  to  dairy  cows  and  other 
livestock  and  several  carloads  of  dairy 
cows  were  brought  into  the  state  and 


The  Care  of  Sitting  Hens 

Birds  Require  Special  Attention  to  Insure  Maximum  Hatch  of  Thrify  Chicks. 


The  kind  of  care  and  attention  given 
a  sitting  hen  during  the  process  of 
hatching  eggs  plays  an  important  part 
on  the  number  and  condition  of  the 
chicks  when  hatched.  See  that  the 
hens  are  made  comfortable  on  the 
nest;  allow  them  to  come  off  only  once 
a  day  to  receive  feed  and  water.  If 
there  are  any  that  do  not  desire  to 
come  off  themselves,  they  should  be 
taken  off.  Hens  usually  return  to  their 
nests  before  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
eggs  chilling,  but  if  they  do  not  go 
back  in  half  an  hour  in  ordinary 
weather,  they  should  be  put  on  the 
nest.  Where  a  large  number  of  sit- 
ters are  kept  in  one  room  it  is  advis- 
able to  let  them  on  in  groups  of  from 
4  to  6  at  a  time. 

Keep  Eggs  and  Nests  Clean. 

The  eggs  and  nests  should  be 
examined  and  cleaned,  removing  all 
broken  eggs  and  washing  those  that 
are  soiled;  in  the  latter  case  the  soil- 
ed nesting  material  should  be  removed 
and  clean  straw  added.  Nests  contain- 
ing broken  eggs  that  the  hen  is  allow- 
ed to  sit  on  soon  become  infested  with 
mites  and  lice,  which  cause  the  hens 
to  become  uneasy  and  leave  the  nest, 
often  causing  the  loss  of  valuable  set- 
tings of  eggs.  In  mite-infested  nests, 
the  hen,  if  fastened  in,  will  often  be 
found  standing  over  rather  than  sit- 
ting on  the  eggs. 

Many  eggs  that  are  laid  in  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  are  infertile. 
For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to  set 
several  hens  at  the  same  time.  After 
the  eggs  have  been  under  the  hens 
from  5  to  7  days,  the  time  depending 
somewhat  on  the  color  and  thickness 
of  the  shells — white-shelled  eggs  be- 
ing easier  to  test  than  those  having 
brown  shells— they  should  be  tested, 
the  infertile  eggs  and  dead  germs  re- 
moved, and  the  fertile  eggs  put  back 
under  the  hen.  In  this  way  it  is  often 
possible  to  put  all  the    eggs  that 


several  hens  originally  started  to  sit 
on  under  fewer  hens  and  reset  the 
others.  For  example,  30  eggs  are  set 
under  3  hens  at  the  same  time,  10 
under  each.  At  the  end  of  7  days  we 
find  on  testing  the  eggs  from  all  the 
hens  that  10  are  infertile,  which 
leaves  us  20  eggs  to  reset,  which  we 
do  by  putting  them  under  2  hens,  and 
have  the  remaining  hen  sit  over  again 
after  she  has  sat  only  7  days.  In  this 
way  considerable  time  can  be  saved 
in  one's  hatching  operations. 
Protect  Sitting  Hens  from  Mites  and 
Lice 

In  order  to  secure  greatest  success 
and  make  the  hens  comfortable  when 
they  are  sitting,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  nests  free  from 
mites.  To  do  this  effectively  is  not 
an  easy  task.  If  oil  from  crude 
petroleum,  which  is  good  for  controll- 
ing mites,  is  sprayed  freely  about  the 
house  at  that  time  it  may  soil  the 
eggs  and  prevent  successful  hatching. 
Infested  quarters,  therefore,  should 
be  treated  thoroughly  before  hens  are 
set,  so  as  to  start  them  in  nests 
which  are  absolutely  clean.  Beneath 
the  straw  of  the  nest  a  layer  of  lime 
and  sulphur  will  tend  to  prevent  mite 
breeding,  and  the  entire  nest  may  be 
dusted  occasionally  with  pyrethrum. 
Broken  eggs  and  the  straw  soiled  by 
them  should  be  removed  promptly,  as 
they  tend  to  attract  mites. 

Medicated  nest  eggs,  said  to  con- 
trol poultry  lice,  are  on  the  market. 
These  consist  largely  of  naphthalene. 
While  this  material  will  destroy  lice 
when  applied  generally  to  the  fowl,  it 
is  injurious  to  the  hen's  eggs  as  well 
as  to  the  bird.  If  used  in  quantity, 
or  if  the  medicated  eggs  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  some  time  beneath  a  hen, 
she  may  die  as  a  result.  Sodium 
fluorid  powder,  dusted  on  the  fowl,  or 
dissolved  in  water  and  used  as  a  dip, 
is  the  best  remedy  for  lice. 


sold  to  the  farmers.  The  result  was 
that  creameries  and  cheese  factori'.-: 
were  built  and  gradually  dairy  ad- 
vancemnt  has  been  made. 

Then  the  ambition  of  civilization's 
foe — the  Kaiser — caused  a  change  in 
our  tranquil  progression.  Our 
economic  conditions  were  disrupted. 
They  are  still  in  a  disturbed  con- 
dition and  n  ay  be  for  some  time,  in 
an  uncertain,  ever  changing  adjust- 
ment. The  price  of  feeding  stuffs  ad- 
vanced considerably  and  naturally 
but  unfortunately,  the  price  of  dairy 
products  followed  more  slowly.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  the  dairy  cow  had  been 
imported  to  consume  the  large  excess 
quantities  pf  bulky  feeds,  the  question 
naturally  arose  'Can  I  afford  to  feed 
my  higher  priced  hay  to  the  dairy 
cows  when  the  price  of  dairy  products 
have  not  advanced  in  like  proportion." 
Another  fact  which  entered  into  the 
question  was  the  higher  price  for  beef 
paid  at  that  time,  permitting  of  the 
disposal  of  the  surplus  and  poor  cows. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  many 
did  sell  but  I  believe  tnat  a  small  per- 
centage of  dairy  cows  actually  found 
their  way  to  the  butcher  except  those 
which  should  have  been  sent  there 
before  because  they  were  not  paying 
for  their  feed  and  care  or  those  which 
would  in  normal  times  find  their  way 
into  those  channels.  However,  the 
price  of  dairy  proaucts  fortunately 
did  advance  so  as  to  offset  this  loss,  or 
we  do  not  know  what  evil  effects 
might  have  followed.  The  dairymen 
themselves,  through  co-operation  were 
probably  the  greatest  factors  in 
bringing  about  that  change  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  methods  of  pro- 
cedure or  value  of  such  co-operation. 

Now  let  us  consider  briefly  whether 
Idaho  is  well  adapted  to  become  a 
dairy  state: 

1.  In  the  matter  of  climate  we  find 
that  we  have  a  climate  ideal  for  suc- 
cessful dairying,  v 

2.  Dairying  can  be  carried  on  most 
successfully  when  we  can  have  large 
quantities  of  bulky  feeding  stuffs, 
which  are  relished  by  the  cows. 
Legume  hay  and  corn  silage  or  sub- 
situtes,  with  a  little  grain  feed  has 
perhaps  given  the  greatest  returns. 
And  all  parts  of  Idaho  can  produce 
large  yields  of  those  feeds  which  are 
best  adapted  to  the  dairy  cows  needs. 

3.  We  have  a  progressive,  in- 
dustrious and  energetic  class  of  farm- 
ers— a  prime  essential  for  good  dairy- 
ing. 

In  my  travels  over  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  I  have  not  found 
a  place  that  has  greater  potential  pos- 
sibilities for  a  great  dairy  section  than 
we  have  in  Idaho. 

Other  questions  that  may  be  asked 
are  "Why  do  we  n<_  id  dairying  in 
Idaho"  and  "What  are  the  advantages 
of  increasing  our  oairy  production." 
There  are  many  excellent  reasons, 
among  which  are  the  following: 

1.  The  sale  of  dairy  products  fur- 
nishes a  steady  income  throughout 
the  year.  The  successful  dairyman  al- 
ways has  money  in  his  pocket  and  is 
independent  of  the  need  of  a  bank  to 
furnish  long  credits — an  important 
factor  in  good  farming  development. 

2.  The  sale  of  dairy  products  fluctu- 
ates very  little  year  by  year,  as  com- 
pared to  other  farm  products.  This 

(Continue  on  page  7) 
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Production  of 

Comb  Honey 

William  F.  Purdue. 

The  time  was  when  comb  honey 
was  stored  by  bees  in  large  boxes  and 
it  had  to  be  broken  or  cut  out  for 
table  use.  Just  as  nice  honey  was 
produced  in  that  primitive  way  as  in  j 
the  most  approved  modern  manner,  j 
But  times  have  changed,  and  now  it  j 
is  almost  impossible  to  sell  comb  | 
honey  unless  it  is  put  up  in  neat  and 
attractive  pound  Doxe  called  sec- 
tions. They  are  called  pound  sec- 
tionB,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
great  bulk  of  sections  do  not  hold  a 
pound  of  honey.  But  sections  have 
become  a  necessity  if  the  bee  keeper 
wishes  to  market  much  honey.  Ap- 
pearances count  for  much  in  the  mar- 
ket; for  home  use,  however,  one  need 
not  consider  this  feature  of  it  unless 
he  wishes  to.  For  the  producer's  own 
use  empty  frames  can  be  utilized,  yet 
even  for  home  use  many  people  use 
the  small  sections.  The  honey  looks 
much  nicer  on  a  plate  than  an  ir- 
regular chunk. 

It  is  well  understood  that  when  sec- 
tions are  used  starters  are  necessary, 
else  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  buying  sections. 
Without  starters  the  bees  are  quite 
likely  to  build  comb  from  one  section 
to  another  instead  of  putting  each 
comb  in  its  proper  place  in  the  center 
of  the  individual  sections. 

Starters  are  made  of  pure  beeswax 
by  machinery  to  imitate  the  bottom  of 
the  ceils  as  made  by  bees.  Commer- 
cially it  is  called  foundation.  It  is 
made  by  running  very  thin  sheets  of 
wax  through  a  machine  which  stamps 
them  as  mentioned  above.  The  foun- 
dation used  by  the  best  beekeepers  is 
so  thin  that  one  can  almost  see 
through  it,  and  it  is  about  as  delicate 
as  is  made  by  the  bees. 

The  size  of  the  starters  used  in 
sections  differ  a  good  deal.  Those 
who  produce  comb  honey  for  market 
generally  use  starters  large  enough  to 
nearly  fill  the  sections.  This  results 
in  a  finer  looking  section  of  honey, 
but  for  home  use  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  so  large  a  piece.  A  V-shaped 
piece  two  inches  long  put  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  top  of  the  section  will  guide 
the  bees  in  starting  the  comb  just  as 
well  as  a  larger  piece,  and  is  consider- 
ably cheaper.  Foundation  is  rather 
expensive  but  the  small  amount  real- 
ly' necessary  costs  comparatively  lit- 
tle when  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages of  its  use.  Bees  never  start 
their  combs  in  the  center  of  a  section 
without  a  guide  or  something  to  com- 
pel them  to  do  so.  The  only  reason 
for  using  a  full-sized  sheet  of  found- 
ation in  sections  is  the  finer  appear- 
ance made  by  the  finished  product. 
Foundation  is  stamped  worker-cell 
size,  while  the  bees  themselves  usual- 
ly make  storage  comb  drone  size.  If 
part  of  the  section  is  built  of  worker 
comb  and  part  of  drone  comb  the 
finished  section  does  not  look  quite 
so  nice  as  if  made  of  all  workers-cell 
size.  The  beekeeper  who  wishes  to 
produce  the  finest  section  honey  for 
exhibition  must  use  nearly  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  for  a  really  fine  article 
is  seldom  produced  without  this  aid. 

There  are  several  ways  of  fasten- 
ing the  pieces  of  foundation  in  the 
sections.  Large  honey  producers  gen- 
erally use  a  machine  of  some  kind, 
either  a  press  or  a  heated  iron  which 
melts  the  edge  of  the  smarter  and 
causes  it  to  adhere  to  the  wood.  If 
one  has  only  a  few  bees  a  very  simple 
way  to  fasten  the  starters  Is  by  having 
a  basin  of  wax  heated  slowly  over  a 
lamp  and  with  a  small  brush  or  quill 
run  enough  of  the  melted  wax  along 
the  edge  of  the  starter  to  fasten  it  to 
the  top.  A  piece  of  board  on  which  a 
block  just  small  enough  to  slip  easily 
Inside  of  a  section  uHed  and  one-half 
as  thick  as  the  section  is  wide,  nailed 
to  the  board,  will  make  a  guide  to 
hold  the  piece  of  foundation  in  the 
center  while  It  Is  being  soldered  to  the 
section  with  the  molted  wax.  Place 
the  Hcctlon  over  the  block,  which  Is 
held  In  the  left  hand  with  the  top  of 
the  section  the  loweBt  so  that  the 
starter  will  easily  stay  where  It  Is 
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Will  You  Invest  Your  Money 
'ith  Uncle  Sam  Now? 


Let  Germany  Take  jt 
away  From  You  Later? 


T}E  practical.  Look  squarely  at  the  facts.  We  will  either  invest  our  money  with  Uncle 
Sam  now,  at  good  interest  rates,  to  help  him  win  this  war,  or  we  will  give  it  up  later 
to  pay  Germany's  war  cost — and  as  much  more  as  Germany  chooses  to  collect.  Invest  in 

^  U.  S.  GOVT  BONDS 

Third  Liberty  Loan 
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With  the  right  hand  draw  the  brush 
taken  from  the  melted  wax  along  the 
angle  of  the  starter  and  the  wood. 
Enough  wax  will  adhere  to  hold  the 
piece  firmly  till  the  bees  complete  the 
job.  The  wax  will  harden  at  once  and 
the  section  can  be  put  in  the  super. 
There  are  machines  that  use  the  melt- 
ed wax  idea  automatically,  but  for  a 
few  colonies  the  simpler  method  is 
cheaper  and  Just  as  efficient. 

 o  

HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION 

DURING  THE  WAR 

Extracts  lrom  New  England  Roads 
February,  1918. 

Secretary  Houston  of  the  depart- 
ment of  agriculture,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  American  association  of 
plate  highway  officials,  has  set  forth 
squarely  the  policy  which  he  thinks 
should  be  followed  in  highway  con- 
struction during  the  war.  Secretary 
Houston  says: 

"So  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  do  bo, 
this     department  /  u  ill     urge  the 


constructed;  the  construction  and 
completion  of  those  highways  which 
are  vitally  important  because  of  their 
bearing  upon  the  war  situation  or  for 
the  movement  of  commodities;  the 
postponement  of  all  highway  construc- 
tion relatively  less  essential  -or  not 
based*  upon  important  military  or 
economic  needs.  The  department  is 
preparing  to  suggest  to  the  state  high- 
way departments,  the  preparation  of  a 
schedule  of  work  for  the  federal  aid 
projects  for  1918  in  line  with  this 
policy." 

In  carrying  out  the  policy  thus  an- 
nounced theie  has  been  sent  out  by 
the  office  of  public  roads,  of  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  schedule 
forms  on  which  the  states  nre  request- 
ed to  set  forth  their  proposed  federal 
aid  work  for  the  1918  working  season. 
These  schedules  call  for  a  description 
of  each  road,  the  character,  quantity 
and  rail  haul  of  the  materials  to  be 
used,  the  probable  cost,  the  amount 
of  federal  funds  deBired,  the  specific 


lng  upon  the  war  situation,  and  what 
effect  a  delay  of  work  until  1919  orj 
later  would  have.    With    the  infor- 
mation thus  assembled  and  classified, 
an  efficient  road  construction  program  ' 
is  assured.    While  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  definite  statement  regarding 
the  transportation  of  road  materials, 
the  expectations  are  that  the  trans-- 
portation  situation  will  be  improved 
and  that  the  fhipment  of  such  mater- 
ials for  essential    projects    can  he 
made. 

Road  construction  and  maintenance 
in  the  United  States  involve  an  annual  I 
expenditure  of  some  $300,000,000,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try that  is  not  seriously  affected  by  a 
marked  disturbance  in  road  work. 
 o   - 

When  a  woman  winds  a  towel  around 
her  head  and  calls  for  a  bucket  of. 
water,  it  means  the  beginning  of.  a  big 
day;  but  when  a  man  winds  a  towel 
around  his  «*ead  and  calls  for  water,  it 
means  the  end  of  a  big  night— Ex- 
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Rhubard  Culture 

The  way  we  got  our  start  of  rubarb 
— or  pieplant — was  by  sowing  the 
seed.  Time  and  again  we  had  pur- 
chased the  stools,  or  plants,  only  to 
be  disappointed.  For  some  reason  we 
simply  could  not  get  a  stand;  and 
we  were  all  fond  of  this  early  and 
healthful  pie  fruit,  especially  so,  after 
a  long  winter  in  which  canned  stuff 
filled  practically  every  pie  we  ate. 

After  several  very  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts we  gave  up,  purchasing  the 
Btalks  from  those  more  fortunate  than 
ourselves.  Then,  one  day,  a  seed 
catalog  drifted  in  with  the  morning 
mail  and  (who  can  resist  the  seed 
catalogs?)  we  ordered,  among  other 
things  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  seed  of 
the  Crmison  Giant  variety. 

In  due  time  the  seeds  made  their 
appearance,  a  generous  packet,  and, 
according  to  directions ,  we  made  a 
nice,  wide,  exceedingly  mellow  seed 
bed  and  drilled  in  two  rows  the  entire 
length  of  the  bed. 

Perhaps  the  drought  was  against 
the  seed.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  a  few 
plants  came  up.  These  were  cared 
for  most  tenderly  but  alas,  and  alack! 
by  the  middle  of.  summer  every  plant 
had  died,  apparently. 

As  the  weather  was  intensely  hot 
and  dry  and  the  planting  season  over 
we  left  the  bed  undisturbed,  counting 
It  as  another  and  signal  failure  in  our 
endeavor  to  cultivate  rhubarb. 

The  next  spring,  however,  in  going 
over  the  ground,  planning  out  the  new 
garden,  we  came  across  a  healthy 
looking  pieplant.  Upon  investigation 
we  found  approximately,  two  dozen 
plants,  some  scraggy  looking  little 
fellows  but  for  the  most  part  well- 
developed  plants,  showing  roots  when 
lifted,  1%  inches  in  diameter. 

Overjoyed  with  our  find  we  set 
about  preparing  a  new  place  for  the 
plants.  This  we  did  upon  a  gentle 
northern  slope  a  spot  used  formerly 
as  a  tomato  patch,  just  off  the  poultry 
yard  and  which  had  been  heavily 
mulched  with  straw  and  poultry  drop- 
pings the  previous  fall.  This  was 
spaded  in,  raked  and  put  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Then  we  dug 
trenches,  probably  12  inches  deep,  in 
which  we  set  the  plant,  spacing  them 
about  2Y2  feet.  As  we  expected  little, 
If  any  growth  that  summer  we  sowed, 
broadcast,  an  ounce  of  a  very  rank 
growing  lettuce.  This  grew  luxuriant- 
ly, shading  the  little  rhubarb  plants 
and  conserving  the  moisture. 

Long  before  the  lettuce  was  mature 
the  rhubarb  plants  had  grown  so  tall, 
and  strong  that  we  found  it  necessary 
to  pull  the  lettuce  away  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  plants,  in  or- 
der that  the  light  and  air  might  reach 
them. 

[in  early  summer  we  began  pulling 
the  largest  stalks  and,  despite  a 
Second  severe  drought,  had  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh  stalks  the  entire  season, 
besides  canning  enough  for  a  number 
of  pies  for  winter  use.  In  the  fall 
Another  heavy  mulch  was  laid  over 
the  bed;  this  was,  in  early  spring, 
forked  in  and  another  crop  of  lettuce 
eown  and  the  success  of  the  former 
Tear  repeated. 

f  We  have  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  secure  a  stand  of.  rhubarb  is  to 
jjpc-w  the  seed;  we  feel  confident  that, 
[given  a  favorable  season,  the  plants 
mill  do  good  the  first  year.  Ours  had 
no  chanre. 

I  However,  we  were  more  than 
pleased  at  the  outcome  and  feel  that 
[the  experiment  paid  well.  We  feel 
ih&t  we  have  learned  a  few  points  in 
rhubarb  culture,  i.  e.  that  the  best 
location  is  one  partly  shaded  and 
somewhat  moist;  that  to  do  well  it 
»ust  be  planted  in  well-drained,  ex- 
tremely rich  soil;  that  it  is  a  lover  of 
moisture,  a  rank  feeder;  and  that  it 
will  not  succeed  well  on  thin  or  clay 
•oils,  especially  if  subjected  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun — Edith  L.  Rags- 
dale. 


The  Nation  needs  the 
Services  of  its  Women 


For  years  households  have  been  run  in  much  the  same  way. 
One  after  another  labor-saving  and  time-saving  improvements 
have  been  installed  and  operated  in  the  office,  the  factory  and  on 
the  farm. 

But  not  until  now  has  the  stress  of  necessity  been  sufficiently 
acute  to  impress  upon  housewives  the  urgent  need  of  conserva- 
tion of  time,  effort,  materials  and  funds  in  the  home. 


Today  the  housewife  MUST 
find  time,  not  -only  to  do  most 
of  the  housework  herself,  but 
to  help  the  nation  as  well. 

Hours  must  be  devoted  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  war  relief 
work — and  to  food  conserva- 
tion. 

Just  as  Electricity  is  serving 
industry,  so  will  it  aid  the 
housekeeper.  She  need  no  long- 
er labor  at  her  housework, 


doing  with  her  own  hands  the 
many  services  that  Electricity 
will  perform  so  quickly,  so 
easily  and  so  cheaply. 

For  almost  every  household 
task  there  is  an  Electrical 
shortcut.  Electric  Washing 
Machines,  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaners,  Electric  Irons  and 
Electric  Cooking  appliances 
are  among  the  more  important 
labor  and  time  savers. 


These  and  all  other  electrical  appliances  may  be  pur- 
chased at  our  store  on  convenient  monthly  payments. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 


Efficient  Public  Service 


morning  of  one  thing  he  said:  "I 
know  what  pleasure  is,  for  I  have 
done  good  work."  We  can  all  under- 
stand that.  When  we  have  done  the 
best  possible  job  of  plowing,  have 
harrowed  our  land  till  it  is  as  mellow 
as  an  ash  heap,  and  when  we  have 
sowed  the  best  possible  seed,  thus  in- 
suring a  fine  crop,  so  far  as  that  can 
be  clone  by  any  man,  we  have  a  right 
to  lean  back  and  say,  "That's  the  best 
I  could  do  it,"  and  be  happy  in  the 
fact.    Good  work  does  bring  happi- 


at  other  jobs  rather  than  spoil  our 
land  and  invite  a  poor  crop. 


A  FARMER'S  LOG  BOOK 
By  r.,dgar  L.  Vince^ 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  not  a 
farmer,  but  he  was  good  enough  to 
•have  made  a  first  rate  man  on  the 
/arm,  and  he  had  all  the  grit  that  was 
necessary,  too.   I  was   thinking  this 


It  is  not  always  possible  to  satisfy 
one's  self  in  this  way,  however.  At 
least,  it  seems  so  to  us.  We  are  an 
impatient  folk,  the  most  of  us  farm- 
ers. We  want  to  see  things  move 
right  along.  If  we  can  keep  up  with 
the  season  it  makes  us  f»el  a  lot  bet- 
ter than  i,f  we  are  dragging  along  a 
week  or  two  behind  everybody  else. 
But  when  it  comes  to  working  land 
that  is  not  fit  to  work  by  reason  of 
wet  weather  or  some  other  unfavor- 
able condition,  we  cannot  make  money 
faster  than  just  to  let  the  fields  rest 
and  do  something  else.  Before  now 
T  have  almost  spoiled  pieces  of  land 
by  working  them  when  the  soil  was 
full  of  water.  The  sun  comes  out 
and  bakes  the  earth  so  hard  that  it 
does  not  get  over  it  for  years,  and 
maybe  it  is  never  quite  as  good  as  it 
was  before.  This  past  spring  we  have 
been  tempted  that  same  way,  but  we 
have  simply  sat  on  the  blow-off  valve 
and  waited  for  sun  and  wind  to  dry 
the  earth  and  make  it  fit  for  the  sow- 
ing. Let  other  folks  puddle  in  the 
mud  if  they  want  to;  we  will  work 


There  is  never  a  lack  of  plenty  to 
do,  and  we  have  chinked  in  righting 
up  the  fences  while  waiting  for  the 
land  to  dry  off.  It  sometimes  sur- 
prises us  to  see  how  busy  old  Jack 
Frost  keeps  through  the  winter  sea- 
son; and  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that 
he  is  always  doing  something  that 
will  add  to  the  men  folks'  jobs.  Lift- 
ing fence  posts  out  by  the  roots  seems 
to  be  one  of  his  favorite  pastimes.  It 
is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  rods  and 
rods  of  fence  lopping  away  over  to 
the  leeward,  if  not  actually  on  the 
ground  when  tne  frost  goes  out  in 
the  spring. 

But  there  is  this  goou  thing  about 
it:  Posts  drive  easily  when  the  earth 
is  soft,  and  we  have  made  good  pro- 
gress, getting  comfort  out  of  the  fact 
that  the  time  is  well  spent  and  that 
we  are  doing  good  work.  It  never 
worried  me  much  that  farm  work  is 
the  same  thing,  right  over  and  over 
again,  year  after  year.  That  is  just 
as  true  of  everything  else  as  it  is  of 
farming.  But  the  great  outdoors  has 
so  much  about  it  that  is  beautiful  all 
along  that  on  the  whole  the  farmer 
has  the  advantage  of  most  of  folks 
that  must  do  routine  work  all  their 
lives.  No  two  springs  are  just  alike. 
Always  something  new  to  see,  in 
earth  or  tree  or  living  creatures. 
Something  about  the  perfume  of  the 
open  fields,  too,  puts  the  very  elixir  of 
life  into  a  man.  Folks  downtown 
know  little  of  this — always  the  same 
old  suffocating  smell;  how  tired  they 
do  get  of  it!    And  yet,  there  ought  to 


come  in  Old  Man  Stevenson's  beauti- 
ful words:  "I  know  what  pleasure  is, 
for  I  have  done  good  work."  That  is 
what  counts  always  and  everywhere. 
And  we  can  do  good  hard,  honest  work 
anywhere  under  the  blue  sky,  if  we 
only  will. 


Two  British  soldiers  went  into  re- 
staurant at  Saloniki  and  asked  for 
Turkey  with  Greece.   The  waiter  said: 

"I'm  sorry,  gentlemen,  but  I  can't 
Servia."  Wnereupon  the  Tommies 
cried:  "Fetch  the  Bosphorus!" 

When  that  gentleman  arrived  and 
heard  the  complain'',  the  manager 
said: 

"Well,  gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to 
Russia,  but  you  cannot  Roumania  " 

And  so  the  poor  Tommies  had  to  "go 
away  Hungary. — Scotch  American. 


THE  AMATEUR  FARMER 

"I  hear  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a 
'arm." 

"Thafs  my  intention,"  said  the  city 
man  with  a  complacent  air. 

"Well,  don't  forget  the  importance 
of  silos." 

"Trust  me  for  that.  sir.  By  the  way 
— er — do  these  things  consume  much 
aasoline?" — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 


Two  men  were  hotly  discussing  the 
merits  of  a  book.  Finally  one  of  them, 
himself  and  author,  said  t©  the  other: 
No,  John,  you  can't  appreciate  it.  You 
never  wrote  a  book  yourself." 

"No.,"  retorted  John,  "and  I  never 
laid  an  egg,  but  I'm  a  better  judge  of 
an  omelet  than  any  hen." — Phila 
delphia  Star. 
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Change  in  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Ttah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  your  fall  hogs.  The 
need  of  hogs  and  fats  will  be  just  as  urgent  next 
fall  as  it  is  right  now. 

ft  ft 

If  .for  any  reason  you  have  not  been  able  to 
order  extras  or  repair  parts  for  your  machinery 
do  it  at  once.  Do  not  wait  until  the  time  you 
are  ready  to  need  them  but  go  over  your  machin- 
ery now  and  be  prepared  to  use  your  implements 
and  tools  when  they  are  needed. 

ft  ft 

SELL  CHICKENS  GRADUALLY 

Don't  try  and  sell  your  chickens  all  at  once 
now  that  the  government  has  again  given  per- 
mission to  market  hens.  Poultry  stock  should  be 
sold  gradually.  Farmers  will  have  better  mar- 
kets if  they  avoid  glutting  them.  Green  food  is 
becoming  more  plentiful  and  you  will  be  able  to 
feed  your  hen  at  a  lower  cost  and  the  demand 
for  eggs  will  continue.  Increase  the  number  of 
chickens  on  the  farm,  keep  the  laying  hens  and 
produce  as  many  chicks  as  possible. 

ft  ft 

WANT  TO  HEAR  FROM  OUR  READERS 

We  are  anxious  to  serve  our  readers  in  the 
very  best  way.  In  order  that  we  can  make  the 
Utah  Farmer  helpful  we  want  you  to  write  us  a 
letter,  offering  helpful  suggestions  you  have. 
Tell  us  of  your  needs  and  about  your  farms.  Our 
real  aim  is  to  be  of  service  to  all  our  readers. 
The  more  we  know  about  your  conditions,  the 
better  we  will  be  able  to  serve  you.  We  want 
to  hear  from  our  readers.  Tell  us  of  your  suc- 
cess and  of  your  failures  in  order  to  help  us. 
Our  readers  can  help  very  much  to  make  the 
Utah  Farmer  a  better  paper.  We  would  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

HQ  (S3 
SAVE  EVERY  BAG 

Producers  of  wheat  and  other  products  that  use 
jute  bags  for  shipping  it,  will  do  well  to  look 
ahead  and  secure  the  needed  supply.  We  are 
asked  to  save  every  bag.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
a  Jute  bag  could  be  bought  for  a  few  cents,  now 
they  cost  about  25  cents  or  more.  The  sugar 
manufacturers  have  felt  this  increase.  They 
bought,  at.  one  time  the  bags  for  9  cents,  then 
they  jumped  to  1fi  cents  and  now  they  cost  about 
30  cents.  ' 

There  in  an  unusual  demand  for  jute  bags. 
Ono  order  of  150  million  bags  was  given  by 
Knj-'land.  The  war  bae  brought  many  new  ways 
di  ii  ii.:-  tin  jute  bap     The  cott  Bud  difficulty  of 


bringing  jute  from  India  has  greatly  increased. 
Every  bag  must  do  a  maximum  duty.  The  re- 
use of  bags  is  advised.  Save  every  bag  in  order 
to  help  the  present  situation. 

ft  ft 

IMPORTANCE  OF  A  SEED  BED 

A  good  seed  bed  is  the  foundation  of  the  com- 
ing crop.  If  you  do  not  get  a  good  "stand"  you 
can  not  have  a  good  crop.  Back  of  the  crop  is 
the  seed  bed — the  start.  You  put  the  seed  in 
the  seed  bed,  if  it  is  properly  prepared  the  seeds 
germinate  and  grow. 

Good  plowing,  to  be  followed  with  harrows  and 
land  packers,  putting  the  soil  in  condition  so  that 
every  seed  will  grow  and  produce  a  maximum 
crop,  is  the  way  to  prepare  a  seed  bed. 

This  year  we  should  aim  to  make  every  acre 
produce  just  a  little  more  than  usual.  A  little 
extra  time  spent  preparing  the  seed  bed  will  be 
time  well  spent. 

ft  ft 
COTTAGE  CHEESE 

The  Western  Dairy  Division  of  the  Department 
qf  Agriculture  have  been  working  for  some  time 
to  help  increase  the  sale  and  manufacture  of 
Cottage  Cheese.  Now  an  aggressive  campaign 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  western  states  for  its 
increased  use. 

Experts  will  help  the  manufacturers  to  see 
that  only  a  good  product  is  put  on  the  market  and 
demonstrators'  will  help  to  popularize  the  use  ot 
Cottage  Cheese  by  suggestions  and  demonstrat 
ing  a  great  number  of  ways  that  it  can  be  used 
as  a  food.  In  this  issue  we  give  a  number  of  re- 
cipes telling  how  it  can  be  used,  we  also  give 
directions  how  Cottage  Chees  can  be  made  on  the 
farm.  * 

ft  ft 

PRODUCE  MORE  POULTRY 

Can  you  think  of  a  better  substitute  for  pork 
and  meat  than  poutlry  products.  Just  as  long 
as  there  is  such  a  demand  for  food  products 
there  is  going  to  be  a  good  market  for  poultry. 
The  high  price  paid  for  poultry  and  the  high  cost 
of  feed,  depleted  many  flocks  during  the  fall 
months.  Now  it  looks  as  if  some  one  made  a 
mistake  by  selling  all  their  stock.  Unless  special 
effort  is  put  forth  our  supply  of  poultry  is  going 
to  be  smaller  and  the  demand  will  be  increaesd. 
The  answer  to  the  problem  is  to  produce  more 
poultry.  Set  a  hen,  start  an  incubator,  buy 
some  baby  chicks  anything  to  see  that  your  num- 
ber of  poultry  is  increaesd.  With  the  present 
demand  the  prices  are  bound  to  be  good  and  you 
can  be  assured  of  a  profit  if  you  will  raise  more 
poultry. 

ft  ft 

PUTTING  THE  THIRD  LOAN  OVER. 

"Let  us  save  and  lend  our  money  for  this  war 
in  the  same  spirit  with  which  our  boys  go  to  risk 
their  lives.  Let  us  subscribe  this  third  Liberty 
Loan  so  fully  and  quickly  that  it  will  be  the 
nation's  clarion  cry  of  confidence,  shouting  to 
them  across  the  seas  that  we  are  with  them  and 
that  our  strength  is  theirs  in  every  step  they 
take,  every  blow  they  strike." 

This  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  today  and  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  doing  their  part. 
Oregon  and  Iowa  both  farming  states  have  gone 
over  the  top.  We  will  do  our  part  as  we  have 
done  in  the  past.  Today,  right  now,  however, 
is  the  time  to  act. 

ft  ft 

FURLOUGHS  FOR   URGENT  FARM  HELP. 

A  government  order  has  been  issued  that  will 
permit  of  a  furlough  for  enlisted  men  to  return 
home  and  engage  in  agricultural  work  during  the 
seeding  and  harvesting  seasons.  Some  relative 
must  make  application  on  blanks  that  will  be 
furnished  by  the  local  draft  boards  and  they  will 
forward  same  to  camp  where  soldier  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  sign  it.  Then  the  commanding 
officer  will  furnish  a  certificate  granting  furlough 
or  will  give  reasons  why  it  Is  not  granted. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  application  to  be 
considered  by  the  different  officials  required  by 
law  so  If  you  are  going  to  need  help  for  spring 
planting  you  should  act  at  once.  Apply  to  your 
local  draft  board  for  necessary  blanks. 


SAVE  THE  YOUNG  PIGS 

Many  young  pigs  have  Deen  saved  by  a  little 
careful  attention  given  them  at  farrowing  time. 
If  the  weather  is  cold  some  means  of  keeping  the 
young  pigs  warm  should  be  provided.  Provide 
dry,  sanitary  quarters  for  them.  Direct  sunshine 
in  the  bed  is  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  that 
can  be  given.  We  have  published  a  number  of 
articles  offering  suggestions  how  to  help  at  this 
important  time.  We  can  increase  the  number  of 
hogs  if  a  little  more  care  is  given  the  sow  and 
ycung  pigs  at  farrowing  time.  It  means  work, 
possibly  some  loss  of  sleep  but  it  will  pay  and 
will  pay  well  to  do  it. 

ft  ft 

ARE  WE  DOING  OUR  BEST? 

"As  long  as  men  go  to  the  front  at  the  risk  of 
being  shot  it  is  clearly  my  duty  to  risk  all  I 
possess.  It  is  my  duty  to  take  a  full  risk  in 
planting  as  many  extra  acres  as  my  means  will 
permit.    This  I  am  doing  in  1918." 

This  is  how  one  farmer  feels  about  helping  to 
increase  the  .food  supply. 

lEvery  acre  of  land  that  will  produce  should 
be  put  to  work  this  year.  As  this  farmer  says, 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  it.  What  an  opportunity  the 
farmers  have  this  year  to  serve  their  country 
and  help  humanity. 

Prices  are  assured  for  wheat,  sugar  beets  and 
livestock  that  will  show  a  profit  but  this  should 
not  be  the  consideration.  Our  duty  is  to  farm 
to  the  limit,  to  do  our  best. 

ft  ft 

WAR'S  DEMAND  ON  DAIRYING 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  food  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  produce  it  is  by  the  dairy  cow. 
She  will  produce  more  food  with  less  feed  than 
any  other  of  our  domestic  animals.  For  years 
we  have  been  importing  dairy  products  from 
many  foreign  countries,  now  war's  demand  has 
made  us  exporters  of  large  quantities. 

This  demand  for  dairy  product  should  mean 
and  increased  number  of  cows.  The  cost  of 
feed  and  labor  will  eliminate  the  poor  producing 
cow  and  bring  a  greater  demand  for  the  better 
kind. 

We  must  reduce  the  cost  of  feed  by  building 
silos  and  making  better  use  of  our  alfalfa  and 
other  feeds.  Raise  better  calves.  There-  is  a  big 
demand  for  dairy  products.  We  must  answer 
the  call  with  an  increased  supply. 

'  ft  ft 
GOOD  SEED— GOOD  CROPS 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why  we  should  plant 
only  the  best  seed  obtainable. 

Goad  crops  are  absolutely  dependent  on  good 
seed.  One  may  have  the  best  soil  in  the  world, 
he  may  prepare  his  seedbed  with  the  utmost 
care,  the  weather  conditions  may  all  be  in  his 
favor,  yet  if  he  plants  seed  lacking  in  vitality  he 
will  not  obtain  yields  that  will  pay  for  his  time, 
let  alone  return  a  profit. 

Careful  selection  should  be  made.  Then  it 
should  be  recleaned.  We  want  to  produce  big 
crops  of  all  kind  and  one  way  to  help  is  to  plant 
only  good  seed.  It  costs  very  little  more  to  pro- 
duce a  poor  crop  than  a  large  one,  for  your  own 
profit  and  the  help  of  the  nation  plant  only  the 
best  seed. 

ft  ft 

EVER  TRACTOR  MUST  DO  ITS  DUTY 

Every  owner  of  a  tractor  should  let  his  neigh- 
bors know  when  he  will  finish  his  own  work  and 
be  able  to  help  them.  A  listing  of  all  tractors 
should  be  made  through  farm  bureaus  or  local 
lal  or  committees  and  in  this  way  keep  them  busy. 

One  man  reports  having  waited  for  6  weeks  to  1 
get  some  plowing  done  with  teams  at  the  same 
time  several  tractors  within  a  distance  of  a  few  I 
miles  could  have  done  the  work  for  him.  If  we  I 
want  to  get  maximum  results  there  must  be  a  j 
closer  co-operation. 

The  tractor  should  be  kept  busy  to  pay  the  , 
owner  a  profit  on  his  investment.   Work  could  be  I 
done  for  his  neighbors  at  a  price  which  would 
be  fair  to  both.  •* 

Tractors  can  play  an  important  part  in  the  , 
work  of  increased  production  and  every  one  of 
them  should  be  kept  busy. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


Byron  Alder. 

ron  Alder  is  Professor  of  Poultry 
andry  and  Station  Poultryman. 
growing  poultry  industry  of  Utah 
in  Professor  Alder  a  man  of  ex- 
irience.  He  was  raised  on  a  farm, 
is  always  been  interested  in  poul- 
f  work,  and  has  had  good  training. 
Young  Byron  did  his  grade  school 
Drk  at  Manti,  where  he  was  born  in 
avember  1883.  He  attended  the  B. 
.  U.  for  three  years  from  which  he 
as  graduated  as  a  special  student  in 
anual  training  in  1906.  The  next 
ro  winters  he  taught  carpentry  and 
echanical  drawing  at  the  Beaver 
ranch  of  the  B.  Y.  U.  in  Beaver.  He 
itered  the  Utah  Agricultural  college 
1908,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
1912  as  class  valedictorian.  Dur- 
g  his  college  course  he  won  a 
holarship  ^A",.  six  of  which  are 
.warded  each  year.  He  was  class 
esident  in  his  Junior  year  and  pre- 
ent  of  the  famous  "Ag"  Club  in  his 
r  year.  During  his  last  two 
he  assisted  Professor  Turpin  in 
y  work. 

n  graduation  he  began  teaching 
Manti  High  School,  but  when  Pro- 
lessor  Turpin  took  a  position  at  Iowa 
Btate  College,  Mr.  Alder  was  appoint- 
ed station  poultry  man  and  assistant 
professor  of  Poultry  at  the  Agricultural 
College. 

E  Professor  Alder  took  up  the  work 
Rbn  poultry  breeding    in  connection 
prith  Dr.  E.  D.  Ball,  then  Director  of 
e  Station.    This  work  is  particular- 
important  for  several  reasons.  In 
e  first  case,  it  did  not  agree  with 
me  common   opinions.      This  of 
se  did  not  make  the  Utah  work 
valuable,  but  it    did    make  it 
sssary  to  check  up  the    data  so 
sely  as  to  make  sure  that  no  errors 
crept  in.     For  example,  it  had 
commonly  thought  that  hens  did 
lay  well  after  the  first  year.  Dr. 
1  and   Mr.  Alder  snowed  that  it 
profitable  to  keep  hens  at  least 
years.    One  famous  hen,  Queen 
a,  was  kept  eight  years.  Ac- 
te  data  showed  her  to  have  laid 
e  eggs  than  any  other  hen  alive, 
fch  similar  accurate  records  was 
It  was  also  shown  that  the  win- 
cord  codld  be  taken  as  an  index 
he  whole  year. 

e  Utah  work  a. so  showed  that 
principles  of  heredity  in  other 
Is  could  be  applied  to  chickens, 
had  been  a  great  deal  of  work 
ultry  breeding,  but  it  was  not 
conclusive  because    the  data 
not  accurate.    Dr.  Ball  and  Mr. 

published  a  mass  of  incontro- 
le  data. 

ere  was  just  one  known  method 
tting  accurate  individual  egg  re- 
ft. That  method  was  by  means 
e  trap  nest  which  was  laborious 
d  expensive,  besides  holding  the 
RBB8  prisoner  for  two  or  throe  hours 
•very  time  an  figs  was  laid.  This 
■Was  naturally  undesirable  treatment 
for  laying  hens.    Professor  Alder  per- 


fected a  quick,  inexpensive  method  of 
getting  the  same  results  without  im- 
prisoning the  aens.  Although  just 
published,  this  work  (Utah  Station 
bulletin  162)  is  already  attracting  at- 
tention. Equally  interesting  is  the 
lighting  experiment  in  which  electric 
light  was  turned  on  in  some  colony 
houses  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  daylight  and  from  dusk  till 
eight  at  night.  TIks  experiment  con- 
firms the  "hunch"  that  one  reason  for 
low  egg  production  In  winter  is  dark- 
ness. The  hens  in  the  lighted  coops 
laid  twice  as  many  eggs  during  Janu- 
ary and  February  when  eggs  are  high 
in  price  as  those  in  the  dark  coops  or 
as  did  these  same  hens  when  le,ft  in 
darkness. 

Mr.  Alder  has  published  three  bul- 
letins as  joint  author  with  Dr.  Ball  and 
one  bulletin  alone.  He  is  also  author 
of  two  station  circulars  and  one  ex- 
tension circular.  Station  Circular  14 
on  "Housing  Farm  Poultry"  attracted 
attention  in  the  state  of  Washington 
where  an  extra  5000  was  published. 
Professor  Alder  has  judged  poultry 
shows  and  has  done  Extension  work 
over  much  of  the  State.  He  has  also 
written  considerable  in  the  Utah 
Farmer  and  in  poultry  journals.  Right 
now  he  is  saving  Utah  many  times  his 
salary  by  showing  how  to  make  hens 
lay  when  fed  on  war  rations. 

Professor -Alder  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors 
and  Investigators  in  Poultry,  of  the 
Utah  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of 
several  local  poultry  associations.  He 
is  also  president  of  the  local  chapter 
of  Gamma  Sigma  Delta,  the  honor- 
ary agricultural  Fraternity  of  America. 

Incidently,  he  is  Utah's  best  author- 
ity on  poultry. 

 o  

DAIRYING  IN  IDAHO 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

tends  to  stablize  farming  and  dis- 
courages gambling  in  crop  raising. 

3.  Through  returns  of  manure  to 
the  land  the  fertility  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  may  be  maintained 
at  a  higher  level  and  crops  increased. 
The  dairy  farmers  do  not  rob  the  soil 
but  build  for  the  future  development 
more  than  do  most  other  farming 
systems. 

4.  In  the  matter  of  labor— so  vital 
today — we  find  that  it  is  utilized  more 
uniformly  throughout  the  year  than 
in  nearly  any  other  farm,  business. 
The  harvest  season  is  not  a  few  days 
but  during  the  entire  year  except  the 
busy  harvest  season.  There  are  no 
slackers  in  dairy  work. 

5.  Unsalable  roughage  may  often 
be  transformed  into  dairy  products 
from  which  cash  can  be  readily  real- 
ized. Land  unsuited  to  cultivation 
may  be  utilized,  which  is  important  in 
some  sections  of  the  State. 

6.  Dairy  products  are  concentrates, 
easily  shipped  and  thus  the  expense 
of  shipping  bulky  feeds  is  reduced — 
especially  important  during  our 
present  congestion  of  transportation 
facilities. 

7.  By-products — skim  milk  and 
whey  (when  butter  and  cheese  are 
made) — permits  use  of  these  for  calf 
and  pig  feeding  if  impossible  to  save 
as  human  .food  directly  in  the  form  of 
cottage  cheese  and  other  food  products. 

Therefore  we  can  see  that  we  are 
well  qualified  to  do.  successful  dairy 
work,  that  we  need  the  dairy  cow  in 
order  to  become  the  most  successful 
in  oifr  farming  business,  and  that  we 
will  be  well  repaid  for  our  dairy  work 
in  present  and  future  returns  and  de- 
velopment. The  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  very  much  interested  in  the 
development  of  dairying  in  Idaho,  be- 
cause of  the-  wonderful  possibilities 
for  dairying,  due  to  the  reasons  given 
above,  and  the  growing  inability  of 
the  centers  of  population  to  take  care 
of  their  needs  o,f  dairy  products. 

I  have  found  in  the  state  many 
examples  of  successful  dairying.  One 
in  particular  is  that  of  a  farmer  buy 
ing,  on  borrowed  capital,  sixteen  good 
cows,  costing  $1,600  and  borrowing 
money  to  buy  part  of  the  •feed  needed. 
After  three  years  he  had  paid  back  all 
the  money  and  interest  from  the  milk 
and  cream  receipts  and  has  all  the 


cows  and  their  offspring  free  from 
debt.  We  always  find  that  the  dairy- 
man is  as  high  a  type  of  farmer  as  we 
have,  because  it  takes  more  ability, 
thought  and  careful  management  to 
be  successful  in  dairying  than  nearly 
any  other  business. 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  April 
16th— Cattle — Receipts,  3,431;  market, 
steady  to  strong;  choice  steers,  $12.00; 
good,  $8.00©$9.00;  feeders,  $7.00© 
9.00;;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $9.50; 
fair  to  good,  $6.00©7.50;  eanners, 
$5.25@5.75;  feeder  cows,  $5.00©6.50; 
veal  calves,  9.00^1.0.00;  choice  hulls, 
$7.00@7.75. 

Hogs — Receipts,  5,117;  market, 
slightly  higher;  tops,  $17.00;  bulk  of 
sales,  $17.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  2,463;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $16.50;  ewes,  $9.00 © 
10.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  April  18th.— Cat- 
tle—Receipts,  582.  Market,  steady. 
Choice  steers,  $1 1.60@12.50;  good 
steers,  $1 0.00 @1 1.00;  feeder  steers, 
$7.75@8.75;  choice  cows  and  heavy 
heifers,  $8.75 @ 9.75;  fair  to  good  cows 
and  heifers,  $7.50@8.50;  cutters,  $6.00 
@7.00;  eanners,  $5.25©6.00;  fat  bulls, 


$7.50©8.25;  bologna  bulls,  $6.00©7.00; 
veal  calves,  $8.00©10.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  670:  Market, 
steady.  Good  .choice,  grain-fed  lambs, 
$16.00©  17.50;  choice  yearling  wethers, 
$1 3.00 @>  15.00;  fat  wethers,  $12.50© 
14.00;  fat  ewes,  $10.00@12.00, 

Hogs — Receipts,  84.  Market,  steady. 
Choice,  smooth,  fat  hogs,  175  to  250 
pounds,  $17.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $10.00**/ 
1 7.00. 

Omaha,  April  18th. — Hogs — Receipts, 
20,500  market  25e  to  40c  lower; 
heavy,  $16.70©17.10;  mixed,  $16.75© 
17.00;  light,  $  1 6.75 ©  17.30;  pigs,  $10.0'J 
©15.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.75©  17.00. 

Cattle— Receipts,  8,900;  market, 
steady;  native  steers,  $12.50 ©17.00; 
cows  and  heifers,  $9.00©  14.00;  western 
steers,  $9.50©  13.50;  Texas  Bteers, 
$9.00@11.50;  cows  and  heifers,  $S.:,utf/ 
11.00;  eanners,  $7.50©8.50;  stocker-; 
and  feeders,  $8.00@13.00;  calves,  $9  00 
©13.00;  bulls,  stags,  etc.,  $8.50©12.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,     11,500;  market 
steady  to  stronger;  yearlings,  $16.50© 
18.50;  wethers,    $14.50©16.50;  ewes, 
$1.4.25@16.50;  lambs,  $fe.50©21.25. 
 o  

When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 


OUR  SERVICE 

And  What  It  Means  to  You 

WE  BASE  OUR  BUSINESS  ON  DEPENDABILITY 

KEEPING  OUR  BUSINESS  SO  THAT  YOU  MAY  ALWAYS  FULLY 
RELY  UPON  IT  IS  OUR  CHIEF  AIM 


Men  who  sold  "gold  bricks"  re- 
lied on  an  artic.c  that  looked 
good  at  a  price  that  seemed 
small  in  comparison.  They  made 
big  profits  qu;"kly  and  easily. 
But  they  had  to  keep  moving 
from  one  locality  to  another. 
New  orders  meant  everything  to 
them — repeat  orders — nothing. 

We  couldn't  afford  to  make 
"gold  brick"  deals  even  if  we 
wanted  to  do  so.  For  we  expect 
to  continue  doing  business  in 
this  community.  Repeat  orders 
mean  everything  to  us.  We  have 
to  look  farther  than  the  mere 
sale  of  an  implement  to  you. 
We  have  to  look  to  the  perfor- 
mance   of    that  implement  in 


your  fields — to  your  satisfaction 
in  regard  to  your  transaction 
with  us. 

That  is  why  we  make  depend- 
ability the  basis  of  cur  business. 

And  we  will  leadily  leave  it  to 
your  judgment  to  say  whether  a 
deal  with  known  dependability 
behind  it  is  better  than  a  deal 
that  doesn't  look  mainly  to  re- 
peat orders  from  you. 

Naturally,  we  handle  imple- 
ments that  earn  repeat  orders — 
the  kind  tnat  make  it  easiest  for 
us  to  maintain  our  reputation 
for  dependability. 

Come  in  and  see  us  about 
your  implement  needs. 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


Dependable  Seeds 

What  is  the  product  of  your  garden  worth? 
That  depends  on  several  things,  the  soil,  the  season, 
care  during  growth,  but  most  of  all  on  the  seeds 
used. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  crop  you  raise.  That's  why 
Quality  is  more  important  than  price  when  you  buy 
seeds. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  Vogeler's  Purity 
Seeds,  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Your  copy  is 
ready,  better  send  for  it  today. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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FOOD  VALUE  OF 

COTTAGE  CHEESE 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
thing  sweet;  and  a  little  fat.  The 
simplest  meal  of  well    cooked  food 
that  meets  the.se  requirements  will 
satisfy  the  appetite. 

Cottage  cheese  is  mild  in  flavor, 
therefore  combine  with  it  one  or  two 
highly  flavored  foods.  It  is  colorless, 
hence  use  with  it  one  or  more  foods 
that  provides  a  pleasing  color  con- 
trast. It  is  soft,  therefore  include 
somewhere  in  the  meal  at  least  two 
of  the  following  crisp  or  succulent 
foods;  salad,  greens,  crisp  or  succul- 
ent vegetables  or  fruits;  nuts,  toast, 
zwieback,  crisp  crusty  yeast  bread,  or 
crusty  quick  breads,  crisp  crackers, 
wafers,  or  cookies.  Fruits,  vegetables 
and  beverages  all  add  bulk  to  the 
meal.  The  sweet  that  satisfies  the 
appetite  may  be  supplied  in  the  form 
either  of  a  sweetenea  beverage  served 
liot  or  cold,  or  in  the  form  of  fruits, 
jelly  or  marmalades,  candy  or  a  made 
dessert. 

Each  of  the  recipes  that  follow  is 
supplemented  by  a  suggestive  menu 
intended  to  illustrate  the  kind  of 
dishes  which  should  be  combined  with 
it  to  satisfy  the  needs  both  of  the  body 
and  of  the  appetite. 

Plain  Cottage  Cheese. 

Cottage  cheese  may  be  served  plain, 
as  the  main  dish  of  a  luncheon  in 
place  of  cold  meat. 

Variations:  Mix  broken  nut  meats, 
chopped  pimiento,  finely  cut  or  green 
peppers,  diced  cucumbers  or  other 
crisp  vegetables  with  the  cheese. 
Horseradish,  onion  juice  and  parsley 
make  a  good  combination. 

Season  rather  dry  cheese  well,  pack 
into  a  buttered  earthern  or  enamel 
dish,  chill  it  ,turn  it  out  on  a  platter, 
and  serve  it  in  slices  like  cold  veal 
loaf. 

Mix  with  the  cheese  a  small  quanti- 
ty of  leftover  ham  or  corned  bee,", 
finely  ground,  and  season  the  whole 
with  made  custard.  Serve  this  in 
slices,  or  turn  the  mold  out  on  a 
border  of  lettuce  leaves. 

Suggested  menu:  Molded  cottage 
cheese:  baked  potatoes,  lettuce, 
sliced  tomatoes  or  cucumbers,  crisp 
corn  pone  or  oatmeal  muffins,  tea, 
coffee  or  whey  lemonade;,  fruit  and 
dessert. 

Cottage  Cheese  With  Cream  and  Sugar 

Use  in  Place  of:  Meat  or  eggs  for 
breakfast  or  supper. 

Variations:  Add  berries,  peaches 
or  other  fresh  fruits;  canned  fruits, 
raisins,  cut  dates  or  other  dried 
fruits;  brown  sugar;  honey,  jam  or 
marmalade  chopped  nuts. 

Suggested  menu  for  a  summer 
breakfast:  Cottage  cheese  with  cream 
and  fruit  ^cornflakes  i,f  desired); 
toasted  Victory  bread;  coffee.  For  a 
heartier  meal,  include  baked  or  fried 
potatoes,  or  a  cereal. 

Cottage  Cheese  Roll  (Uncooked). 

Various  loaves  or  rolls  can  be  made 
by  combining  cottage  cheese  with 
cold  cooked  rice  or  with  fresh  bread 
crumbs,  and  seasoning  with  horse- 
radish, chives,  onion  juice,  parsley, 
chopped  celery,  sage,  pimientos,  green 
peppers,  grated  dairy  cheese,  or  other 
desired  seasoning.  Chopped  nuts, 
finely  cut  celery  or  cubed  cucumbers 
are  pleasing  additions.^  Leftovers  of 
boiled  ham,  fried  bacon,  cold  meats, 
salmon,  tuna  fish,  or  other  fish,  may 
be  jised  to  add  variety.  If  desired  the 
loaf  may  be  rolled,  just  before  serving, 
iij  sifted  bread  crumbs  that  have  been 
slightly  browed  in  the  oven. 

These  rolls  are  especially  attractive 
If  served  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  leaves, 
Bhredded  with  lettuce,  or  grape  leaves 
and  Banished  with  fresh  or  cooked 
vegetables  that  have  been  tossed  In 
Prencb  dressing.  Salad  dressing  is 
frequently  served  with  these  rolls. 

Sweetened  rolls  may  be  made  for  a 
hearty  dessert.  Those  may  contain 
fresh,  dried  or  candled  fruits  and  nuts, 
or  they  may  be  served  with  canned  or 
preserved  fruits  as  a  garnish.  Pre- 
ferred ginger  Is  particularly  delicious 
st  ivfd  with  such  a  cheese  roll.  This 
roll  might  ho  sprinkled  with  almond 
Or  inrif-caroon  dust,  or  with  dry  crumbs 
made  from  stale  cake. 

Suggested     hot     weather  supper: 


Cottage  cheese  uil  made  with  rice  and 
leftover  salmon,  on  a  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves,  with  mayonnoise  dressing; 
sliced  tomatoes,  oatmeal  bread  with 
nuts;  whey  lemonade,  crisp  fifty-fifty 
raisin  cookies. 

Scrambled  Eggs  With  Cottage  Cheese. 

Proportions:  For  each  egg,  use  1 
tablespoon  milk  ,  1-3  teaspoon  salt 
plenty  of  pepper,  1  rounding  table- 
spoon cottage  cheese,  pinch  of  baking 
soda,  fat  to  grease  pan. 

Method:  Mix  eggs,  seasonings 
and  1  tablespoon  of  milk  for  each  egg. 
Scramble  eggs  as  usual  in  greased 
pan  till  entirely  cooked.  Neutralize 
acid  in  cheese  with  soda  ,  and  stir 
lightly  into  egg. 

Variations:    Parsley  and  pimiento  or 
chives,  added  to  egg. 
Suggested  supper  or  luncheon  menu: 

Scrambled  eggs  with  cottage  cheese; 
baked  potatoes;  dandelion  or  lettuce 
salad,  or  sliced  tomatoes;  barley  muf- 
fins; tea  or  coffee;  fruit  sauce. 
Creamy  Eggs  With  Cottage  Cheese. 

1  tablespoon  butter,  ys  teaspoon  pep- 
per, y2  teaspoon  salt,  paprika,  parsley 
or  pimiento,  1  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon 
flour,  4  eggs,  1  cup  cottage  cheese,  % 
teaspoon  soda. 

Make  thick  sauce  with  the  milk, 
flour,  butter  and  seasonings.  Cook  5 
minutes  and  pour  gradually  on  the 
cheese  which  has  been  neutralized  with 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  of  the  milk. 
When  the  cheese  and  sauce  are  well 
balanced,  return  them  to  the  top  of 
the  double  boiler  and  reheat  over  hot 
water.  Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  pour 
them  into  the  warm  sauce  and  mix 
well.  As  the  mixture  sets  in  a  soft 
custard  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the 
boiler,  scrape  it  up  carefully,  forming 
large  soft  curds.  The  mixture  is  cook- 
ed when  it  is  of  a  creamy  consistency 
throughout.  This  quantity  will  serve 
eight  or  more  people. 

Cottage  Cheese  Omelet. 

2  eggs,  %  teaspoon  salt,  3  rounded 
tablespoons  cottage  cheese,  1  table- 
spoon chopped  pimientos,  2  tablespoons 
milk,  1*3  teaspoon  soda. 

Beat  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the 
eggs  separately.  Add  to  the  yolks  the 
salt,  the  milk  and  the  cheese  with 
which  has  been  blended  the  piminento. 
Finally  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites;  pour  into  a  hot  frying  pan  in 
which  has  been  melted  about  y2  table- 
spoon fat.  Cook  the  omelet  slowly 
until  the  egg  has  set,  place  in  the 
oven  for  a  few  moments  to  finish  cook- 
ing, then  fold  over  in  the  center. 
Garnish  with  parsley.  Other  season- 
ings may  be  used,  such  as  chopped 
parsley,  green  pepper  or  minced  ham. 
Escalloped  Eggs  With  Cottage  Cheese 

6  hardcooked  eggs,  %  cup  cottage 
cheese,  1  cup  white  sauce,  1  sweet  red 
pepper  cut  in  strips. 

Cut  the  eggs  into  quarters  and  place 
about  M  of  the  amount  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish.  Cover  this  layer  with 
sauce  into  which  the  cottage  cheese 
has  been  folded,  and  sprinkle  over  it 
a  layer  of  sliced  green  or  red  pepper, 
dot  with  butter  and  brown  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Egg  in  Nest. 

Carefully  separate  the  white  from 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Beat  the  white 
until  stiff,  add  2  tablespoons  cottage 
cheese  which  has  been  neutralized 
with  %  teaspoon  of  soda  and  pile 
lightly  on  a  nicely  trimmed  slice  o,f 
toast.  With  a  spoon  make  a  depres- 
sion in  the  top  of  the  white  and  slip 
the  egg  yolk  into  it.  Place  on  a  bak- 
ing dish  in  a  moderate  oven  and  when 
the  white  has  become  a  golden  brown 
rimiove  and  serve.  It  may  be  season- 
ed to  taste. 

Eggs  Goldenrod. 

1  cup  milk,  2  tablespoons  butter,  % 
teaspoon  white  pepper,  iy2  table- 
spoons flour,  6  slices  toast,  4  hard 
cooked  eggs,  1  teaspoon  chopped  pars- 
ley, y2  teaspoon  salt,  6  tablespoons 
cottage  cheese,  %  teaspoon  soda. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  dry  in-  . 
gradients  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add 
the  heated  milk  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  allow  to  come  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  Separate  the  yolks  from 
the  whites  of  the  hard  cooked  egg. 
Chop  the  whites  finely  and  add  them 
with  the  neutralized  cheese  to  the 
white  sauce.    Cut  the  slices  of  toast 
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THIS  CALL  TO 
FARMERS 


The  embattled  farmer  patriots  of 
America  won  the  day  at  Lexington.  Their 
drum  beats  awoke  the  world  to  Liberty. 

Again  we  fight  the  agelong  struggle  for 
right  and  justice,  against  Hun  hordes  of 
Kultur. 

Shall  we  lag  behind  the  heroic  farmers 
of  1776? 

It  is  said  that  as  a  class"  our  farmers 
gave  least  support  to  the  First  and  Second 
Liberty  Loans. 

Farmers  WAKE  UP.  Wipe  out  that 
reproach,  give  an  overwhelming  response  to 
this,  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 

We  are  doing  our  utmost  bit  to  win  the 
war  producing  150,000,000  pounds  of  sugar 
in  1917,  for  our  Country's  need,  with  your 
co-operation  we  shall  better  this  in  1918. 

We  have  subscribed  to  every  loan  and 
met  every  call. 

Where  do  you  stand — for  Liberty  and 

America? 

Prove  It. 

Buy  Liberty  Bonds  from  your  Bank 
today. 

Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Co. 


Plow  and  Pull 


FORD  ' 


Horses  Can 


f.  o.  B. 

Qulncy,  III. 


Pullford$155 

TV/TAKES  a  practical  tractor 
*  out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  attached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

New  FAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 
It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plowa 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device;  that  made  a  most 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  3 1 4-C,  Qulncy,  Illinois 

Shipment  from  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Warehouse 
after  April  let. 


in  half  and  after  arranging  on  the 
platter,  heat  the  sauce  and  pour  over 
thr  toast.  Put  the  yolks  through  a 
potato  dicer  or  press  them  while  hot 
through  a  strainer,  sprinkling  them 
over  the  sauce.  Garnish  with  parsley. 
Cottage  Cheese  Sausage. 
1  cup  cottage  cheese,  1  cup  dry 
bread  crumbs,  or  %  cup  cold  cooked 
rice,  y2  cup  bread  crumbs,  ^4  cup  pea- 
nut butter  or  2  tablespoons  savory  ,fat, 
y4  cup  coarsely  chopped  peanut  meats, 
%  teaspoon  powdered  sage,  %  tea- 
spoon thyme,  1  tablespoon  milk,  1  tea- 


spoon salt,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  1-fl 
teaspoon  soda,  1  tablespoon  rineljfl 
chopped  onion. 

The  bread  crumbs  may  be  madei 
from  leftover  corn,  barley  and  otheil 
quick  breads.    Cook  the  onion  in  lliffl 
fat  until  tender  but  not  brown.  Dl^T 
solve  the  soda  in  the  milk  and  worle 
Into  the  cheese.    Mix  all  other  dry  iual 
gredlents     thoroughly     with  breaSB 
crumbs.    Blend  peanut    butter  and 
onion  with  (he  cheese,  and  mix  them 
with  the  bread  crumbs.     Form  into  j 
flat  cakes,  dust  with  bread  crumbs 
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cornmeal,  and  fry  a  delicate  brown  in 
a  lttle  fat  in  a  hot  frying  pan. 

Variations:  To  utilize  leftover 
cereals,  use  one  cup  of  cooked  rice, 
oatmeal  or  cornmeal  mush  with  % 
cup  of  bread  crumbs,  dry  corn  meal 
or  finely  ground  oatmeal  may  be  used 
for  stiffening  the  above  mixture,  but 
In  such  case  it  is  better  to  form  into 
a  loaf  and  bake  it  in  the  oven  about 
25  minutes. 

Other  seasonings  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  above. 

The  amount  of  liquid  will  vary  in 
every  case.  The  mixture  could,  be 
very  stiff  since  the  cheese  tends  to 
SQften  it  during  the  cooking. 

Suggested  breakfast  menu:  Orange 
or  grapefruit;  cottage  cheese  susage; 
corn  bread  or  toasted  Victory  bread; 
coffee.  For  a  heartier  meal  include 
creamed  potatoes. 

Note: — Where  bread  crumbs  are 
called  for,  they  may  be  made  from 
leftover  quick  breads  or  rice  may  be 
substituted  by  somewhat  reducing  the 
amount  of  liquid  used.  . 

Cottage   Cheese  Loaf — I. 

1  cup  cooked  rice  (dry  and  flaky), 
1  cup  cottage  cheese,  %  cup  ground 
peanuts  1  tablespoon  chopped  onion, 
1  tablespoon  savory  fat  or  drippings, 
%  teaspoon  soda,  i  cup  strained 
tomato,  1  cup  bread  crumbs  (or  more). 

Mix  well  and  form  into  a  roll.  Brush 
over  with  melted  butter  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  25  minutes  or  until 
hot.  Serve  with  a  medium  white 
sauce  to  which  may  be  added  2  table- 
spoons minced  pimiento. 

Cottage  Cheese  Loaf. — II. 

2  cups  cottage  cheese,  1  cup  left- 
over cereal,  1  cup  bread  crumbs  (dried 
in  oven),  4  tablespoons  peanut  butter, 
liquid,  if  necessary,  to  mix,  y2  cup 
chopped  peanuts,  1  teaspoon  onion 
juice,  pinch  of  sage,  salt,  cayenne  and 
paprika. 

Form  into  a  loaf  and  bake  in  a  hot 


— it  gets  in  your  ditches 
— thengrass grows  and 
refuse  piles  up  —  and 
then  your  ditch  is  hard 
to  clean  with  plow  and 
shovel.  The  job  is  easy  with 

Cat  shows  Model 
20,  made  in  2,  4,  6 
horse  and  tractor 
sizes.  Makes  new 

ditches,  cleans  old   _      ,     _  .      r  .-  - 

ones,  to  4  ft.  deep.  DITCHER  AND  GRADER 
FINE  FOR  GRADING.  TERRACING  AND  DYKING 

Does  the  work  of  50  men  and  does  a  better 
job.  Is  simple,  practical  and  efficient.  No 
wheels  or  gears.  No  repair  bills.  Fully 
illustrated  catalog  with  prices  and  listofusers 
near  you  free.   Write  for  it  today. 

OWENSBORO  DITCHER  &  GRADER  CO. 
1577  Wazee  Street  Denver,  Colorado 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE.  CO. 
Agents.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


With  this  Simplex  Ditcher- Terracer 

Needed  by  every  farmer  who  irrigates.  It  cuts 
the  laterals  and*  keeps  the  old  ones  clean.  Price 
low.  Ccsts  trlile  to  operate.  Saves  work  of  many 
men.  Works  in  any  Write 
soil,  In  a,ny  section.  * 
through  toughest 
satin  and  grassroots. 
Practically  allsteel. 
Adjustable,  and  re- 
versible.  Pays  for 
Itself  Ina  day. 
Consotidaied  Wagon 
&  Machine  Co.,  Salt 
i  Citr,  Utah. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 
Answer  tns  farmers'  bi;r  questions 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  les< 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant 
Inif  potatoes?     How  make  *-*• 
Meed  seed  gofarthestj  Iho 

IRONAGEPotatoPlanter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  bfrst  one  of  high  priced  seed. 
Means  (5  to  SjO  extra  profit  per  acre, 
Every  seed  piece  In  its  - 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form  depth;  even 
spiring.  Wo  make 
■  full  lino  of  pota»j 
machinery.      '  v.Kl 
tor  booklet  today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doublet 

BatemanM'f'gCo^Box  83  B,Grenlocn 


UTAH    IMPLEMENT   &   VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah. 


oven  20  to  25  minutes  or  until  brown,  stalks  into  small  pieces,  add  three 
Or  bake  in  a  greased  bread  tin  and  cups  of  water,  boil  fifteen  minutes, 
turn  out  on  a  platter.  strain  into  a  bowl  ana    rub  stalks 

Pimiento  and  Cottage  Cheese  Roast,  through  a  sieve.  Now  add  three  cups 
2  cups  cooked  cereal  (rice,  etc.),  1  milk,  salt,  pepper  and  onion  salt  or 
cup  cottage  cheese,  1  cup  dry  bread  juice.  Melt  two  tablespoons  of  bui- 
crumbs,  3  canned  pimientoa  (chopped  ter,  add  four  tablespoons  flour  and  add 
fine),  \Vz  teaspoons  salt,  %  teaspoon  the  soup.  Cook  slowly  stirring  con- 
soda,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  liquid,  if  stantly  until  smooth  and  creamy,  add 
necessary.  asparagus  tips  and  serve  at  once.  Do 

Blend  all  together  very  thoroughly  not  boil  hard  or  it  may  separate, 
making  the  mixture  very  stiff.  Form  Rice  Soup. — One  cup  of  rice,  six 
into  a  roll  and  bake  about  25  min-  cups  of  cold  water,  one  small  onion, 
utes,  basting  from  time  to  time  with  one  green  pepper,  one  teaspoon  of 
savory  fat  or  meat  drippings  if  neces-  chopped  parsley,  two  cups  of  cream, 
sary.  four  tablespoons  of  butter,  two  table- 

Creamed  Potatoes  With  Cottage     spoons  of    flour,    one    teaspoon  of 
Cheese.  Worchestershire  sauce  and  salt  nut- 

Reheat  cold  diced  or  sliced  pota-  me&  and  cayenne  to  taste.  Cook  the 
toes  in  medium  white  sauce  with  cot-  rice'  onion  and  Pepper  in  cold  water 
tage  cheese.  For  the  rule  see  pre-  uctil  the  rice  is  tender;  press  through 
ceding  pages.  The  best  seasoning  for  a  sieve.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour, 
this  sauce  is  a  slice  of  onion  added  to  cream  and  seasonings  and  boil  for 
the  milk  while  heating  and  chopped  five  minutes,  then  combine  the  mix- 
parsley  and  pimientos.    V2    cup    of  tures. 

potatoes  and  1-3  c«p  of    the  sauce  

make  a  generous  serving.  0 

Boiled  new  potatoes  may  be  served      CONCENTRATION  OF  ENERGY 
whole  with  this  sauce. 

Cheese  and  Potato  Croquettes.  To  concentrate  energy  is  the  ten- 

16  croquettes.  dency  of  the  present  day  in  all  lines 

1  cup  cottage  cheese,  2  tablespoons  of  business.    W    sec  it  demonstrated 
chopped  parsley,  1  rounding  teaspoon  in  the  building  of  ships,  locomotives, 
chopped   green  pepper,   %   teaspoon  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  machin- 
salt,  dash  of  cayenne,  dash  of  paprika,  ery.    It  is  done  for  the  one  purpose, 
teaspoon  soda.  that  of  getting  the  most  work  done 

Mix  these  ingredients  very  thorough-  at  the  least  cost  and  greater  profit, 
ly  and  form  into  small  rolls.  Then  when  a  railroad  can  haul  80  cars 
imbed  these  rolls  in  he  mashed  pota-  0f  freigh.t  with  one  train  crew,  due 
toes  which  have  been  seasoned  with  to  the  power  of  the  engine  instead 
salt  and  pepper,  forming  a  larger  roll  of  making  up  too  light  trains,  the 
of  each.  Roll  the  finished  croquette  pay  o£  one  train  crew  has  been  saved, 
in  egg  and  oread  crumbs  and  fry  in  a  That  means  profit.  When  a  farmer 
pan  containing  about  1  tablespoonful  put  a  tractor  to  use  on  his  farm  to 
of  hot  fat,  or  brush  with  melted  fat  supplant  a  naif  dozen  work  horses 
and  brown  in  a  hot  oven.  and  thereby  saves  man    and  horse 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes  With  Cottage  iabor  and  does  the  work  more  effici- 
Cheese.  ently  and  at  a  less  cost,  he  is  accom- 

Chop  cold  boiled  potatoes  fine  and  piiShing  something  worth  while 
season  them  well  witn  salt  pepper  and  through  the  concentration  of  energy, 
onion  juice.  Mix  with  them  enough  Let  us  view  this  thing  from  an- 
milk  to  help  them  brown  when  turned  o^er  angle.  Many  there  are  who 
upon  a  hot  frying  pan  lightly  greased  fan  to  see  that  energy  can  be  con- 
with  savory  fat  and  cook  the  potatoes  centrated  to  the  profit  of  the  farm 
slowly  without  stirring  till  they  are  animais.  what  is  the  use  o,f  keeping 
well  browned  next  to  the  pan.  two  cows  when  one  can  easily  pro- 

Meanwhile,  soften  a  generous  duce  just  as  much  milk  and  butter 
amount  of  cottage  cheese  with  cream  fat  as  the  two  put  together?  What 
or  milk  till  it  will  spread  easily.  Mix  js  the  use  of  giving  labor  feed  and 
with  it  any  desired  seasonings  such  stable  room  to  that  extra  cow?  You 
as  chopped  parsiey  or  pimiento  a  lit-  don't  think  for  a  moment  of  getting 
tie  leftover  ham  or  bacon,  chili  sauce  two  milking  machines  if  one  can  do 
or  picalilli,  and  spread  it    over    the  the  same  work. 

potato.  Let  the  mixture  stand  long  How  about  the  horses?  There  are 
enough  to  warm  up  the  cheese  and  a  few  big  draft  horses  and  countless 
soften  it;  then  fold  over  the  potato  numbers  of  small  horses  kept  on  the 
like  an  omelet,  tur..  it  upon  a  hot  farms.  One  big  drafter  has  as  much 
platter,  and  serve  at  once.  muscle  as  two  little  horses  and  will 

Many  persons  enj  y  the  slight  acid  not  only  do  better  work,  and  a  good 
flavor  of  the  cheese  with  this  dish,  draft  mare  will  raise  a  better  and 
Tf  desired,  however,  the  acid  of  the  more  valuable  -it. 
cheese  may  be  neutralized  by  adding  There  are  breeds  of  hogs  that  will 
Va,  teaspoon  or  more  of  soda  for  each  make  250  or  300  pounds  of  growth  in 
cup  of  cheese.  eight  months  from  birth.    Why?  be- 

 0   cause  they  are  built  on  the  concen- 

MEATLESS  SOUPS     .  trated  plan  and  soon  put  money  in 

By  Maude'  Lawrence  Westcott.        their  owner's  pocket.    Yet  many  you 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup.— Cut  two  wiU  find  who  Prefer  to  feed  tne  non" 
large  bunches  of  celery  into  one-inch  Rescript  hog  tnat  .  ais  lots  and  fat- 
pieces  and  boil  in  a  quart  of  salted  tens  sl°wly- 

water  to  which  a  slice  of  onion  and  a     Tne  same  1S  true  °'f  sheeP  cmck" 
few  sprigs  of  parsley  have  been  added.  ens  and  beef  cattle-  Tnere  are 
When  tender  drain  and  mash  through  suited  to  sPecial    Purposes.  These 
a  colander,  rejecting  all  stringy  parts.  Produce  results  at    less  cost 

Put  one  quart  of  milk  in  a  saucepan  than  the  scrub  or  tne  *****  ^suited 
with  the  celery  and  let  it  cook  gently  to  the  Particular  end  sought.  Just 
for  ten  minutes.  Thicken  with  two  as  tne  manure  spreader  is  more  em- 
tablespoons  of  flour  and  two  table-  cient  in  every  way  ttlan  tne  hand 
spoons  of  butter  that  have  been  well  method  of  spreading,  so  is  the  true 
blended  and  allow  to  cook  for  fifteen  dair/  type  more  economical  than  the 
minutes  more.  Season  with  pepper  beef  type  for  milk  production 
and  more  salt  if  necessary  and  serve  uDld  f°u  ever  stop  to  think  that 
j^j.  there  is  enough  power  in  the  wind 

Cheese  Soup.— Scald  one  quart  of  that  blows  over  every  farm  to  run 
milk  with  a  blade  of  mace,  a  pepper  a11  the  machinery,  but  it  is  not  con 
pod  and  a  tablespoonful  of  onion.  Melt  centrated  energy?  it  is  not  postive 
two  tablespoons  of  butter  and  blend  n°r  can  11  all.De  made  available, 
with  two  tablespoons  of  flour.  Strain  Tnere  18  sufficient  nutriment  in  the 
milk  and  seasoning  and  add  gradually  feeds  >'ou  use,  f°  Produce  good  profits 
to  flour  mixture  stirring  all  the  time,  m  milk,  wool,  beef  pork  or  eggs,  if 
Return  to  double  boiler  to  cook.  When  fed  t0  animals  of  the  right  kind  cap- 
creamy  add  one-half  cup  grated  cheese,  able  of  making  good  use  of  the  feed 
salt  and  pepper,  sTirrlng  until  cheese  siven  them. 

is  melted  Then  pour  over  two  well-  Concentration  of  energy  with  con- 
beaten  e«r*  whites,  stirring  all  the  centration  of  thougnt  on  everyday 
time.  Whip  until  frothy  and  serve.  duties  are  the  thinSs  tnat  W1,H  °°\mt 
Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup— Canned  in  Ringing  maximum  results  this 
asparagus  may  be  used  for  this.  Re-  >'ear  on  our  Americ  .n  farms— ^  est- 
serve  tip  ends  of    asparagus.      Cut  ern  Farmer. 


Cutter's 

Germ  Free 


and 


Blackleg  Tissue 
ill 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cutter's  Blackleg  Flltrnte  posi- 
tively protect*  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cutter'H      Tllnckleg  AKKre»»h> 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, afford*  even  KreiUer  pro- 
tection and  is  recommend?  i 
for  Pure  Breds. 

Neither  the  Flltrnte  nor  tlie 

KreMMln    enn    poMlbly    prod  in  - 
Blackleg  in  even  the  most 
ceptible    animals    since  bot'u 
nre  germ  free. 

Both  hnve  given  100%  protection 
wherever  used. 

Prices— 

10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate  $2.<>o 

50       "  "  "   8.00 

100      "         "  "   15.C0 

10   dose  pkge.   Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00  § 

N.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul-  3 
tuial  product"  aggres^in)  is  full  | 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

AVrlte  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  product"  Ag- 
gressins  differ  from  Cutter's 
Aggressln  made  from  animal 
tissues. 

While  the""  new  "germ  free  vac- 
cine*" fi  e  advantages  that 
should  b£  known  to  every 
stockraiser,  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  thorn 
by  stockiaisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite' 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Out  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prices: 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50 4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50 «•«» 

Cutter's    Pill    Injector   1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter  prodncts.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  'We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(l).  S.  LICEKSEol 

"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


Lightweight 


Cushman  Engines 


Built  light,  built  right— for  farmers  who  want  an  en- 
gine to  do  many  lobs  in  many  places,  instead  of  one 
fob  in  one  place.  Easy  to  move  around.  Very  steady 
and qaiet— nojumping.no loud  or  violent  explosions, 
but  smooth  running  Throttle  Governed.  Schebler 
Carburetor.  Friction  clutch  pulley  Runs  at  any  speed 

4  H.  P.  Weighs  Only  190  lbs. 

Mounted  on  light  truck  it  may  be 
pulled  around  by  hand.  Be- 
sides doing  all  regularfamr 
work,  it  is  original  and  suc- 
cessful engine  for  Binder. 
Also  used  on  Com  Binders 
and  Potato  Diggers.  En- 
gines distributed  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  Engine  book  free. 
CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 
954  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


For  All  Farm  Work 


4to20H.R 


UTAH    IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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Seed  Bed  Preparation       To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 


Soils  either  fertilized  or  unfertilized 
never  produce  those  large  crops 
which  are  now  a  military  necessity  un- 
less the  seed  bed  is  properly  prepared. 
Proper  seed  bed  preparation  means 
the  right  kind  of  distribution  of  the 
fertilizer,  the  right  kind  of  plowing, 
the  right  kind  of  harrowing  or  disc- 
ing, and  the  right  kind  of  pulverizing 
and  packing.  All  these  must  be  done 
in  the  right  way  in  order  that  the  seed 
may  germinate  and  the  plant  come  up 
quickly  and  then  be  able  to  obtain  the 
food  and  water  whicn  are  in  the  soil. 
The  food  in  lumps  and  clods  is  largely 
unusable  and  represents  a  waste  of 
land. 

Plants  must  have  their  food  in  the 
liquid  form,  and  most  of  the  food  is 
taken  from  the  plowed  layer.  This 
means  that  water  must  continually 
rise  from  the  subsoil  into  the  plowed 
layer  to  dissolve  more  .food  and  sup- 
ply the  plant.  ^\  nile  water  may  be 
obtained  from  the  subsoil  by  deeper 
roots,  yet  if  the  plowed  layer  becomes 
too  dry  the  plant's  main  food  supply 
is  cut  off.  >\  nen  the  seed  bed  is  prop- 
erly prepared,  water  rises  to  the 
plowed  layer  by  capillarity  like  oil  in 
a  lamp  wick,  from  depths  as  great  as 
four  or  five  feet.  When  bunches  of 
manure  or  straw  are  plowed  under  or 
the  plowed  layer  is  not  packed  suf- 
ficiently, there  result  numerous  breaks 
in  the  capillary  ladder  which  prevent 
the  rise  of  the  waier  from  the  sub- 
soil to  the  plowed  layer  where  it  is 
needed.  Not  only  do  plants  need  water 
to  dissolve  plant  food  but  they  also  re- 
quire enormous  quantities  for  other 
purposes.  In  the  production  of  a 
hushel  of  corn  150  barrels  of  water 
pass  up  through  the  plants  that  pro- 
duce this  corn.  In  the  case  of  oats 
175  barrels  are  required  per  bushel. 
It  is  only  after  proper  seed  bed  prep- 
aration that  the  soil  is  capable  of  stor- 
ing and  then  delivering  these  large 
quantities  of  water  needed  by  all 
plants. 

The  Primary  Essentials. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  seed  bed 
are  a  thoroughly  pulverized  and  com- 
pacted plowed  layer  provided  with  a 
fine  loose  surface  or  mulch  about  two 
inches  deep.  Many  farmers  make  the 
grave  mistaKe  in  thinking  that  the 
whole  plowed  layer  should  be  loose 
and  mellow.  Only  tne  surface  mulch 
should  be  in  this  condition  in  order 
to  prevent  evaporation,  baking,  and 
cracking.  The  soil  below  the  mulch 
where  seed  is  planted  should  be  a 
firm,  uniform  mass  in  order  that  the 
seed  may  he  in  close  contact  with  the 
soil  and  thus  get  iue  water  needed 
for  germination.  The  plant  roots 
must  also  come  in  close  contact  with 
the  soil  in  order  to  get  the  water  and 
food  needed  for  growth. 


Warranted  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gomfoault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  tot 
Curb,  Bplint  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tcndoru,  Founder,  Wind 
and  all  lamenetf  from  Spavin^ 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumora, 
Curea  all  akin  diseaaea  or  Partiitei. 
Thrunh,    Diphtheria.    Removea  aQ 

m   Bunchei  from  Horaei  or  Cattle. 

Ai  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatlim. 
Bpraini,  Bore  Throat,  etc.,  It  la  Invaluable. 

"Kvcry  bottle  of  Cauatio  Balaam  eold  Ja 
JJPJJM  t'i  elye  Biitlarartlon.  I'rioo  $1.60 
per  Ijultln.  B')Id  by  driiKgiMH.  or  lent  by  er. 
iireaa,  cuar<rrn  paid  witn  full  dlrcctlnna  for 
Ha  tino.  swaend  for  descriptive  circular*. 
teHtlmontala,  etc.  Addresi 

The  Lawrence-Wllllami  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


In  general  to  prepare  a  good  seed 
bed  proceed  as  follows:  If  manure  has 
been  applied  this  should  be  thorough- 
ly scattered  before  plowing.  Discing 
before  plowing  is  aiten  very  bene- 
lcial  when  farm  manure  or  green 
manuring  crops  are  plowed  under 
since  it  greatly  helps  to  mix  the  ma- 
nure with  the  soil.  This  mixing  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  a  loose  layer 
between  the  surface  soil  and  subsoil 
which  would  act  as  a  break  in  the 
capillary  ladder.  The  plowing  should 
be  so  done  that  all  the  soil  is  cut  and 
turned.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
plowing  the  soil  should  be  pulverized 
and  then  compacteu  preferahly  with 
a  corrugated  roller-.  A  mulch  should 
then  be  provided  for  by  harrowing. 
The  earlier  the  plowing  can  be  done 
the  better,  since  this  gives  the  soil  a 
chance  to  settle  and  also  gives  time 
for  killing  weeds  which  is  espceially 
important  in  seed  bed  preparation  for 
corn.  The  general  principles  which 
have  been  given  apply  to  all  soils. 
The  different  kinds  of  soils,  however, 
have  certain  peculiarities  which  make 
it  necessary  to  handle  them  some- 
what differently  as  will  now  be  indi- 
cated. 

Treatment  for  Different  Soils. 

Farmers  generally  know  that  clay 
soils  should  not  be  plowed  or  worked 
when  they  are  too  wet,  since  that 
causes  a  breaking  down  of  the  much 
desired  crumb  structure  which  results 
in  a  puddled  condition  and  later  in  a 
lumpy  and  very  hard  condition. 
When  a  soil  has  once  gotten  into  this 
condition  it  takes  several  years  to 
bring  it  back  to  a  good  physical  state. 
Incorporation  of  organic  matter  and 
lime  when  needed  greatly  help  the 
physical  condition  of  these  soils. 
Aside  from  danger  of  puddling,  prop- 
er seed  bed  preparation  with  clay  and 
silt  loam  soils  is  easily  accomplished 
by  following  the  general  principles 
which  have  already  been  outlined. 

Proper  plowing,  thorough  discing 
and  dragging,  and  compacting  with  a 
heavy  corrugated  roller  or  cutli-pack- 
er  are  the  important  factors  in  the 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed  for  both 
marsh  and  sandy  soils.  Many  farm- 
ers realize  the  importance  of  these 
factors,  but  others  plant  their  crops, 
especially  on  the  lighter  soils,  with  as 
little  labor  as  is  necessary  to  cover 
the  seed  with  a  little  soil.  It  is  some- 
times said  "tuat  if  the  average  farm- 
er's wife  prepared  her  husband's  bed 
as  poorly  as  the  farmer  prepares  his 
seed  bed  he  would  sue  her  for  di- 
vorce," yet  the  farmer  expects 
Mother  Nature  to  produce  bountiful- 
ly without  any  assistance  on  his  part. 
Discing  and  Dragging 

Many  farmers  say  that  sandy  soil 
does  not  require  discing  but  experi- 
ments indicate  that  plant  food  must 
be  made  available  by  thoroughly  culti- 
vation even  on  sandy  soil.  Discing 
not  only  places  the  soil  in  better  tilth 
but  also  firms  the  soil  which  is  verj 
essential.  All  fields  plowed  should  be 
double  disced. 

On  peat  and  muck  lands  a  cutaway 
disc  harrow  which  goes  into  the  soil 
more  thoroughly  is  recommended. 
Two  or  three  discings  are  very  neces- 
sary to  break  up  the  fibrous  tissues, 
aerate  the  soil,  and  promote  bacterial 
action.  In  other  words,  these  soils 
cannot  be  worked  too  much.  A  mulch 
obtained  witn  the  aid  of  a  harrow 
should  always  be  maintained  on  the 
surface  on  all  soils  to  conserve  mois- 
ture as  well  as  to  kill  weeds.  This 
can  best  be  done  by  cultivating  every 
week  until  the  field  is  planted. 

Compacting. 

I  loth  sand  and  peat  soils  must  be 
packed  firmly  to  succeed  in  growing 
'crops  successfully.  All  food  which  the 
plant  secures  must  be  dissolved  in 
(rater;  so  large  supplies  of  moisture 
must  be  present  in  the  soil  at  all 
timet.  Loose  soils  dry  out  quickly. 
I3ot.h  sand  and  peat  soils  are  naturally 
very  loose,  and  therefore  compacting 
proves  very  beneficial. 

The  most  efficient  machine  on  the 
market  today  for  firming  the  soil  is  a 
eiiltl-packer     or    corrugated  roller. 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


SEVERAL  TRACTS  OF  LAND  RIGHT 
NEAR  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  con- 
taining five,  ten  and  fifteen  acres 
and  twenty-five  acres,  that  we 
can  sell  as  low  as  $250.00  down. 
Right  on  the  car  line  and  imme- 
diately joining  the  city.  This 
property  is  suitable  for  garden, 
chicken  raising  or  farming.  There 
is  a  first-class  water  right  and 
good  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. Can  sell  this  property  on 
10  per  cent  down  and  ten  years  on 
the  balance,  or  we  may  consider 
exchanging  it  for  in-town  prop- 
erty. 


We  have  two  or  three  small  pieces  of 
land  for  sale  in  the  Bear  River 
valley,  one  piece  of  12  acres  right 
by  the  station  at  Tremonton.  This 
property  has  a  full  water  right 
and  Is  accessible  to  the  city 
water,  electric  light  and  other 
modern  conveniences.  This  prop- 
erty can  be  had  for  $175  per  acre, 
small  payment  down  and  easy 
terms  on  the  balance. 


00  ACRES,  all  planted  to  alfalfa  and  has 
been  for  a  good  many  years,  all 
in  first-class  condition;  water 
from  Bear  River  canal;  right  on 
the  railroad,  right  on  the  county 
road;  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
Bear  River  valley.  This  property 
can  be  had  for  $150.00  per  acre; 
small  payment  down  and  terms 
on  the  balance.  , 


60  ACRES  IN  CACHE  VALLEY.  This 
property  lies  immediately  under 
the  canal  and  we  are  offering  it 
for  $115  per  acre.  It  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  farms  in  Cache  valley 
and  has  been  farmed  very  suc- 
cessfully to  oats,  alfalfa  and 
sugar  beets.  We  can  accept  10 
per  cent  down  and  ten  years  on 
the  balance.  This  property  Is 
located  near  a  good  town,  schools 
and  two  grades  in  high  school. 
Good  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  first-class  Irrigation 
water.  There  is  still  some  due 
on  the  water. 


72  ACRES  AT  EAST  GARLANJJ  for 
$7500.00,  easy  terms;  water^rom 
the  Bear  River  canal  for  part  of 
this  land,  situated  on  the  main 
county  road,  within  a  half  mile 
of  school;  house,  barn  and  other 
improvements  on  the  place,  elec- 
tric lights  and  telephone.  This  is 
some  of  the  best  land  in  the  state 
of  Utah.  Twenty  tons  of  sugar 
beets  per  acre  have  been  grown 
on  this  land  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  is  a  small  orchard, 
some  alfalfa  and  grain  land.  This 
property  is  within  1%  miles  of  the 
Garland  sugar  factory.  If  you  are 
'  In  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  this 
particular  farm,  wire  or  write  any 
bank  in  Boxelder  county  and  ask 
for  information  on  east  Garland 
land. 


40  ACRES  IN  CACHE  VALLEY,  right 
near  the  railroad  station,  right 
near  a  good  town,  schools 
churches,  and  other  social  condi- 
tions are  first-class;  good  water 
right,  water  for  domestic  pur- 
poses; on  the  country  road.  This 
farm  has  been  planted  to  alfalfa, 
sugar  beets,  potatoes  and  grain. 
$120.00  per  acre,  ten  years  to  pay, 
7  per  cent.  There  is  still  some 
due  on  the  water. 


184  ACRES,  located  at  Thatcher,  in  the 
Bear  River  valley.  We  will  sell 
all  or  divide  this  into  smaller 
tracts.  The  farm  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  In  the  Bear  River 
valley  and  we  can  recommend  It 
very  highly.  It  is  near  good- 
schools,  church  and  is  located  on 
the  main  county  road.  It  adjoins 
the  canal  and  is  easily  irrigated. 
The  soil  is  mountain  loam  soil 
and  very  productive.  This  prop- 
erty Is  In  a  very  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  is  adapted  for  any 
agricultural  crops,  especially 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  hay  and 
grain.  The  land,  together  with 
the  Improvements  and  water 
right,  can  be  had  at  $185  per  acre, 
on  easy  terms.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  farm  of  this  kind  Is  ever  of- 
fered for  sale. 


160  ACRES  OF  FIRST-CLASS  WHEAT 
LAND  situated  In  the  center  of 
the  Bear  River  valley,  one  mile 
from  the  railroad  station,  all 
under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
to  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  prop- 
erty. 


35  ACRES  AT  CENTERVTLLE,  with  a 
nice  orchard,  good  water  right,  j 
on  the  main  road;  7  acres  In  nice 
orchard,  the  balance  Is  garden 
land.  Six-room  house,  water 
piped  to  the  house,  every  modern 
convenience.  In  fact,  this  Is  one 
of  the  nicest  farms  in  Davis 
county.  Price  $10,500;  one-half 
down,  terms  on  the  balance. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 

"Land  Merchants," 

54  Main  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Phone  Was.  963. 

FA -WW    AND    RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICF  OPEN  UNTIL  SUNSET. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angelee 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  50  acres  of  land  in  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally 
low  price,  and  It  Is  a  chance  for  some 
one  to  make  money  or  get  a  good  farm. 
The  land  can  be  bought  at  $25  to  $50  less 
than  the  other  land  Is  selling  for.  It  la 
Ideally  located,  and  Is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  Is  a 
real  bargain.  Write  me  about  It  today. 
W.   C.  ALBERT80N 

625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

600  acres  deeded  land. 

340  acres  contract  land. 

150  acres  hay.  grain,  etc. 

150  acres  pasture,  fenced. 

100  head  cattle,  9  head  horses. 

Complete  set  machinery  and  imple- 
ments. 

7  room  house  furnished. 

Excellent    range  facilities. 

Price  complete  $20,000.00.  half  cash, 
terms  on  balance  at  6  per  cent. 

R.  G.  Agee 
374'/4  Ogden,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FAR ...  S 
AT    RIGHT  PRICE8 

List  your  farm  with  us. 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  is  placid 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  Irrit 
irntod,  alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon' 
rait  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  ani 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  eas' 
down,    balance    in    twenty    annual  pa" 
merits  with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Ci-g 
or  write  E.  J/'Grosebock,  Agent,  Room  51 
Cltv  .and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  Cltji 
Utah.  .  J 


bruneau-hill  investment  co.  gend  your  orderB  Ior  Butter  Wrap- 
343  Main  8trcet  8alt  Lake  City  pern  today  to  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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This  machine  packs  the  lower  soil  and 
leaves  a  somewhat  more  loose  layer 
of  soil  on  the  surface  to  serve  as  a 
mulch,  which  breaks  up  capillary  ac- 
tion and  conserves  moisture.  On  light 
sandy  soils  it  also  leaves  the  held 
rough,  thus  preventing  the  blowing  of 
sand  by  wind.  On  marsh  or  peaty 
soils,  rolling  both  before  and  after 
seeding  is  preferable!  on  sandy  soils 
the  field  may  be  packed  either  before 
ir  after  seeding. — Journal  of  Soil  Im- 
provement. 

 0  

PLANT  HOG  FEEDS 
State  Food  Administration. 

The  last  year's  experience  has 
shown  that  the  hog  raisers  in  this 
state  must  care  for  themselves  in  the 
natter  of  feeds. 

At  present  most  breeders  can  care 
'or  their  hogs  with  what  pasture  is 
ivailable,  supplemented  by  whatever 
rrains  are  on  hand  or  the  compar- 
itively  small  amounts  of  feed  that 
night  have  to  be  bought. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  on  raising 
;he  feeds  for  next  season's  operations. 
Indications  are  that  hulless  barley  will 
>e  scarce  and  as  barley  is  one  of  our 
nain  feeding  grains  we  should  plant 
is  much  of  it  as  is  possible  under 
sxisting  conditions.  Blue  feed  barley, 
lowever,  can  be  had  in  sufficient 
imount  and  no  doubt  will  be  planted 
sxtensively  by  many  feeders. 

The  farm  on  which  alfalfa  is  grown 
ihould  also  have  field  peas  for  feed- 
ng  later  in  the  season.  Seeds  of  the 
Canada  and  the  San  Luis  Valley  varie- 
ies  are  good  and  can  be  obtained 
rithout  difficulty.  Provided  such  a 
arm  has  plenty  of  water  about  three 
>ounds  of  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  to  the 
icre  should  be  planted  with  the  peas, 
md  the  combination  fed  after  using 
ilfalfa. 

Spring  rye  is  somewhat  scarce  so 
t  will  be  a  good  plan  to  arrange  to 
lave  some  rye  planted  this  fall. 

At  elevations  varying  from  5500 
eet  for  northern  Utan  to  7000  feet  for 
touthern  Utah,  white  flint  corn  may 
be  grown  very  successfully.  The 
Australian  white  flint  corn  is  a  good 
variety,  hut  there  are  also  other  varie- 
ies  that  will  do  as  well.  There  is  no 
teed  of  mentioning  the  value  of  this 
;rain  which  is  the  best  of  all  for  feed- 
ng  purposes. 

Mangels  are  good  and  should  be 
Hanted  if  the  farmer  is  not  in  a  sugar 
lection,  but  where  sugar  beets  grow 
rell  there  is  no  need  to  plant  the 
aangels. 

On  some  of  the  newer  irrigated 
ands  where  alfalfa  may  not  be  avail- 
ible  a  very  good  substitute  will  be 
bund  in  rape  which  makes  excellent 
►asture  and  should  be  sown  about 
light  to  ten  pounds  to  the  acre. 

If  rape  is  planted  on  this  newer  irri- 
tated land  and  a  crop  of  field  peas  is 
flso  planted  on  a  separate  field  (  to 
prevent  hogs  trampling  the  young  peas 
rhile  pasturing  rape)  the  two  crops 
rill  afford  an  abundance  of  good  feed. 

This  kind  of  a  farm  can  also  supply 
larley,  fall  rye,  mangels,  and  corn 
fhere  climatic  conaitions  are  favor- 
ite. 

Dry  land  farms  can  grow  fall  rye, 
bme  varieties  of  flint  corn  which  are 
dapted  to  dry  land  conditions,  and 
Orghums  as  forage.  Sudan  grass  is 
nother  source  of  forage  on  dry  land 
nd  when  planted  in  rows  will  require 
rom  five  to  eight  pounds  of  seed  per 

By  communicating  with  your  County 
•gent  you  can  get  in  touch  with  per- 
pns  having  any  of  the  above  named 
eeds  or  varieties  provided  the  local 
Upply  is  not  large  or  complete  enough 
W  your  use. 

The  important  thing  for  us  is  to 
aise  feeds  for  our  future  livestock 
.ctivities  and  not  risx  having  to  buy 
ligh   priced   feed   from   outside  the 

PREPAREDNESS  IS  ECONOMY. 


as  large  yields  as  possible  on  the  land 
allotted  to  potato  culture.  By  employ- 
ing means  to  increase  the  yields  per 
acre  one  can  devote  less  land  to  potato 
growing  and  still  produce  as  large  a 
total  crop  as  was  formerly  grown  on 
the  larger  acreage. 

Various  disease  of  potatoes  have  a 
large  share  in  the  responsibility  for 
reductions  in  yields  and  quality  of  the 
crop.  To  entirely  or  largely  control 
all  of  these  diseases  it  is  necessary  to 
(1)  rotate  the  soil  so  that  potatoes  are 
not  grown  on  the  same  land  oftener 
than  once  in  four  or  five  years  as  a 
number  of  disease  remain  alive  in  the 
soil  from  year  to  year;  (2)  select  the 
seed  to  avoid  the  tuber-borne  diseases 
such  as  wilt,  blackleg,  late  blight,  in- 
herited weaknessess,  etc.,  which  are 
not  controlled  by  seed  treatment;  (3) 
disinfect  the  seed  preferabley  with 
mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  subli- 
mate) to  avoid  the  introduction  of 
Rhizoctonia  (Black  scurf),  scab,  etc., 
into  the  field;  (4)  spray  the  vines  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  to  hold  in  check  the 
late  blight  and  early  blight  diseases 
which  are  not  successfully  prevented 
by  any  other  way  atid;  (5)  store  the 
crop  well  in  a  cool,  dry,  well-ventilated 
storage  bin  to  hold  in  check  the  ser- 
ious storage  rots. 

Because  of  the  almost  universal 
presnce  of  Rhizoctonia  (Black  scurf) 
and  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of 
scab  and  silver  scurf  on  the  potatoes 
it  is  impossible  to  grow  crops  without 
serious  reductions  in  yields  and 
quality  unless  seed  treatment  is  used. 
There  are  two  materials  in  common 
use  in  the  State  for  treating  potatoes, 
namely — Formaldehyde  and  Mercuric 
Chloride.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
Formaldehyde  does  not  control  Rhizoc- 
tonia but  that  Mercuric  Chloride  does 
control  Rhizoctonia  in  addition  to  con- 
trolling scab,  only  Mercuric  Chloride 
should  be  used  for  treating  potatoes. 
This  material  may  be  prepared  and 
used  as  follows: 

1.  Prepare  the  solution  by  dissolv- 
ing 4  ounces  of  Mercuric  Chloride, 
which  can  be  secured  from  a  local 
drug  store,  in  30  gallons  of  water. 
Powdered  or  crystalline  Mercuric 
Chloride  is  preferred  and  should  first 
be  mixed  with  about  1  quart  of  hot 
water,  since  this  causes  it  to  dissolve 
more  rapidly.  When  completely  dis- 
solved add  enough  water  to  make  30 
gallons. 

2.  Do  not  use  metal  vessls  or  con- 
tainers for  this  solution,  since  it  cor- 
rodes metals  and  rapidly  loses  strength. 
Barrels,  wooden  tubs  or  concrete  vats 
may  be  used.   It  is  a  deadly  poison  and 


must  be  kept  away  irom  children  and 
animals.  It  will  not  injure  the  hands. 
Treated  seed  also  is  poisonous  and 
must  not  be  eaten  or  fed  to  stock. 

3.  After  sorting  and  cleaning, 
place  the  uncut  tubers  In  sacks  or 
crates  and  submerge  in  the  solution  or 
merely  pour  them  into  the  solution 
for  about  1  hours.  Remove  and 
drain  the  sacks,  or  spread  the  seed  to 
dry,  a,f'ter  which  it  may  be  cut.  Use 
a  fresh  solution  after  every  fourth 
batch  of  seed  treated,  since  it  loses 
its  strength  rapidly  through  use.  If 
the  potatoes  are  to  be  "greened"  be 
fore  planting,  this  shoud  be  done 
after  treatment,  otherwise  the  sprouts 
would  all  be  killed  or  greatly  injured. 


— Bulletin  of  Oregon 
College. 

 o  


Agricultural 


Don't  sit  down  and  think  about 
what  you  would  do  if  you  could  live 
your  life  over.  Get  busy  and  improve 
what  Is  left  of  it.— The  Hartford 
Agent. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

T*lca  lha  Po«.r  at  Hall  Oia  Coat 

Bizcs  2  to  22  H-P.-Sclect  Your  Own 

Term*  ..  Dlrett-from-Fartory  vrlraa.  WrIU 
jour  own  oraVr »I3  to  <200.  Prompt 
fc1'1",""  J,\'£2°w.  catalo*-.""ow  to  J,i.]«, 
Enirln—"  FREt- br  return  mail.  Po.tpa'j. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Today  I  T^1'  O'k'and  Ay...  K« 
1  3080  tmpiro  Bide,  ■ 


Save  $15 
to  $200 


Low  Speed 
Light  Running 


SILO  FILLERS 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  euit,  4  II.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
with  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
produce  Larger  Capacity.  Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 
No  Limit  to  oiir  Guarantee  because  there  Is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.    Write  your  own 
guarantee  If  you  please. 

Buy  now,  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma- 
I  chjne  any  time  without  Cash  investment  in  fuU 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time. 
'  THE  F.W,  ROSS  CO.,  Box  144,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Tears'  Experience 
Machinery  and  Repairs    carried  with  Landes  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Seed  Potatoes 


Courage!!  This  is  the  year  of  all  years  to  plant 
Potatoes.  Seed  is  cheap  and  everybody  are  plant- 
ing other  crops.  For  profit  wise  planters  do  not 
follow  the  crowd. 

"Write  or  Phone  Today  for  our  Prices  on  thorough- 
bred Irish  Cobbler,  Ohio  and  Rurals.  These  will 
pay  you  to  plant. 

P.-Ws.  Mountain  Grown  Seeds  for  the  Crop  that 
"goes  over  the  top." 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City 


DIP  SEED  POTATOES 
disease  Introduced  Into  the  Field  on 
the  Seed  are  Responsible  for  Many 

Heavy  Losses. 
If.  is  the  duty  of  everyone  who  grows 
my  potatoes  whether  in  the  home  gar- 
ten  or  on  a  larger  scale  to  use  every 
•easonable  means  available  to  produce 


FREE  PAIGE  SERVICE 

CALL  ON  THESE  PAIGE  DEALERS  AND  LET 
THEM  TELL  YOU  ABOUT  IT 


Logan  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice Co., 

Logan,  Utah 

V/.  H.  Barnard, 

Brigham  City 

Acme  Motor  Car  Co., 
Ogden 

Paige    Motor  Sales 
Co.,  Salt  Lake 


W.  H.  Vowles, 


Tooele 


W.  P.  Preston, 

Ely,  Nev. 

Booth  Mercantile  Co.. 

Medville 

Arrowhead  Motor 
Co.,  Provo 

..Auto  Lodge,  Myton 

W.  N.  Evans, 

Park  City 

N.  Pope, 

Evanston,  Wyo. 


PAIGE  MOTOR  SALES  CO.  of  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


»..».. *..».. *..•>. .*..*. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


CARE  OF  SOW  AND  PIGS 
How  to  Manage  the  Sow  at  Farrowing 
Time — What  to  Do  When  the 
Pigs  Arrive. 

As  the  time  for  farrowing  approach- 
es, the  sow  should  be  watched  care- 
fully, in  order  that  assistance  may  be 
given  if  necessary.  The  sow  general- 
ly becomes  nervous  and  restless  as 
parturition  approaches;  she  makes  a 
nest  for  her  young;  a  swollen  vagina 
and  milk  down  in  the  teats  are  other 
visible  signs.  One  can  be  quite  cer- 
tain that  a  sow  will  farrow  late  in  the 
afternoon  or  the  following  night  when 
milk  is  found  in  the  teats  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  feed  at  this  time  should  be 
sloppy  and  limited  in  amount.  Noth- 
ing but  lukewarm  water  should  be 
given  the  sow  during  i,4  hours  previous 
to  farrowing.  If  she  has  already  far- 
rowed a  litter  and  has  been  properly 
fed  and  cared  for  during  pregnancy, 
little  difficulty  may  be  expected.  With 
young  sows,  particularly  those  bred  at 
an  immature  age,  there  is  consider- 
able risk  at  this  time,  not  only  to  the 
pigs  but  to  the  sow  herself. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  bedding  which  should 
be  given  to  the  sow  at  this  time.  An 
active  sow  in  comparatively  thin  con- 
dition can  be  trusted  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  bedding,  but  sows  which 
are  in  high  condition  or  which  are  at 
all  clumsy,  had  better  be  given  only  a 
moderate  amount  of  bedding.  Leaves 
or  short  straw  are  preferred. 

The  farrowing  pen  should  be  dry  and 
well  ventilated,  but  free  from  drafts. 
Provide  the  pen  with  a  guardrail  made 
of  2  by  4  planks  with  their  edges 
against  the  sides  of  the  pen  about  10 
inches  above  the  bed.  These  prevent 
the  sow  from  lying  against  the  par- 


tition, and  lessen  the  danger  of  injury 
to  the  pigs.  The  little  fellows  will 
soon  learn  to  creep  under  the  guard- 
rail when  the  sow  lies  down. 

The  management  of  the  sow  during 
farrowing  depends  largely  on  the 
animal  and  on  the  weather  conditions. 
Assistance  should  be  at  hand  if  need- 
ed, but  the  sow  need  not  be  helped  if 
she  is  getting  along  nicely. 

What  to  Do  When  the  Pigs  Arrive 
When  the  pigs  are  born  during 
warm  weather,  they  are  less  liable  to 
become  chilled  and  will  generally  find 
their  way  to  the  teats  unaided.  In  ex- 
tremely cold  weather  the  pigs  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  chilled,  unless  the 
hog  house  is  heated.  To  remedy  this, 
place  a  few  heated  bricks  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  basket  or  small  box,  cover- 
ing them  with  chaff  or  straw,  and  put 
a  cloth  over  the  top  to  keep  In  the 
heat;  unless  the  sow  objects  too  seri- 
ously, the  pigs  may  be  rubbed  dry 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  placed  in  the  re- 
ceptacles as  fast  as  they  arrive.  If 
any  of  the  little  pigs  appear  to  be 
lifeless  when  they  are  born,  first  see 
that  all  mucus  is  removed  from  the 
nose,  then  give  the  pig  a  few  gentle 
slaps  on  the  side  with  the  hand.  This 
will  start  the  pig  breathing  if  there  is 
any  life  in  the  body.  Give  it  a  suck 
of  the  sow's  milk  and  place  it  in  the 
receptacle,  as  described  previously. 
The  pigs  will  not  suffer  if  they  do  not 
suck  for  a  few  minutes  after  farrow- 
ing. 

Cut  Out  the  Black  Teeth 

Before  placing  the  pigs  with  the 
sow,  cut  out  the  eight  small  tusk-like 
teeth.  There  are  four  of  these  on 
each  jaw  in  the  rear  of  the  mouth. 
These  teeth  are  very  sharp,  and  if  left 
in  the  pig's  mouth  they  will  likely 
cause  tearing  of  the  sow's  udder,  and 


the  little  pigs  cut  one  another's 
mouths  while  fighting  for  a  teat. 
These  teeth  can  be  removed  with  bone 
forceps,  wire  nippers,  or  with  a  knife. 
Never  pull  out  the  teeth.  Always  cut 
or  break  them  off.  After  this  oper- 
ation is  over,  place  the  pigs  with  the 
sow,  care  being  taken  that  each  one 
gets  to  a  teat.  When  the  afterbirth 
is  passed,  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  pen  at  once  and  buried  or  burned. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
eating  the  afterbirths  is  often  the  be- 
ginning of  the  habit  of  eating  pigs. 

As  a  rule  the  sow  should  have  no 
food  the  first  24  hours  after  farrowing, 
but  should  be  given  a  liberal  drink  of 
warm  water.  If,  however,  she  shows 
signs  of  hunger,  a  thin  slop  of  bran 
and  middlings  may  be  given.  The 
feeding  for  the  first  3  o  4  days  should 
be  light,  and  the  time  consumed  in  get- 
ting the  sow  on  full  feed  should  4>e 
from  a  week  to  10  days,  depending  on 
the  size  and  thrift  of  the  litter. 
The  Sow's  Feed. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  feed 
the  sow  properly.  If  she  is  not  being 
properly  fed,  the  little  pigs  will  show 
it.  If  the  pigs  follow  the  sow  around 
very  much  and  pull  at  her  teats,  it  is 
a  good  sign  that  she  is  not  giving 
enough  milk,  and  more  feed  should 
be  given  to  stimulate  the  milk  flow. 
When  a  sow  is  overfed,  causing  a 
heavy  flow  of  milk,  scouring  is  gener- 
ally produced  in  the  pigs.  If  this  hap- 
pens, cut  down  the  sow's  feed  Im- 
mediately. Give  the  sow  15  ot  20 
grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  (copperas) 
in  her  slop  morning  and  evening,  and 
if  necessary  increase  the  dose  until 
results  have  been  obtained. 

Exercise  Is  Necessary. 

After  the  sow  has  farrowed,  it  is 
best  for  her  to  be  in  the  open  air.  Of 
course,  if  the  pigs  are  farrowed  during 
the  winter  months,  care  will  be  need- 
ed, and  it  may  be  necessary  to  let  the 
pigs  reach  the  age  of  two  weeks  before 
turning  them  out.  They  can,  however, 
get  considerable  exercise  in  the  pig- 


gery or  in  the  lot  with  the  sow,  and 
there  is  often  a  lot  adjoining  a  barn 
that  is  sunny  and  sheltered  from  the 
cold  winds,  where  the  sow  and  pigs 
may  be  turned  for  exercise.  Do  not 
allow  the  pigs  to  run  out  during  a  cold 
rain. 

If  they  do  not  get  exercise,  they 
will  get  fat  and  lazy  and  the  usual  re- 
sult is  the  "thumps."  This  is  caused 
by  the  fat  getting  'so  thick  around  the 
heart  and  lungs  that  the  pigs  find  it 
difficult  to  breathe.  The  best  way  to 
prevent  this  is  to  avoid  overfeeding 
and  make  the  young  p'js  take  plenty 
o/  exercise. 


THE  FARM  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

There  is  a  great  demand,  for  .the 
gasoline  engine  on  the  farm  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  a  reason  for 
this.  There  are  so  many  things  that 
can  be  so  profitably  done  with  it  that 
it  has  become  a  necessity  on  many 
farms.  The  farmer  who  is  about  to 
buy-  a  gasoline  engine  does  not  al- 
ways know  exactly  what  he  wants. 
He  necessarily  need3  a  little  edu- 
cation along  the  linea  of  the  kind  of 
an  engine  to  buy — Its  size  and  the 
use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put.  It  may 
be  that  the  farrier  nas  a  number  of 
catalogues  from  reliable  gasoline- 
enigne  manufacturers.  He  has  prob- 
ably looked  them  over  carefully,  but 
yet  it  is  not  just  clear  to  him  how  to 
select  his  engine. 

The  buyer  should  have  some  ideas 
of  his  own  and  should  select  his 
engine  according  to  requirements  and 
conditions.  He  should  not  correspond 
with  unreliable  firms  or  with  those 
companies  that  put  out  cheap  engines 
without  a  guarantee. 

The  gasoline  engine  should  not  be 
a  complicated  machine,  but  one  of 
simple  design,  so  constructed  as  to 
be  easily  adjusted,  and  kept  in  repair. 
Our  advice  would  be  to  select  the 
engine  for  simplicity,  size  needed,  re- 
liability, durability,  and  last  but  not 
least,  for  economy  of  fuel  consumed. 


SOUTH  OMAHA 


■j 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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MAKING  COTTAGE  CHEESE 

ON  THE  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
:ome  mushy  and  will  drain  more 
lowly.  The  sides  of  the  cloth  may 
hen  be  rised  and  lowered  every  few 
ainutes  to  hasten  draining.  When 
he  curd  is  rather  firm  and  the  whey 
ias  nearly  ceased  to  How  it  is  ready 
or  salting  .although  tastes  differ 
omewhat,  some  preferring  a  dry 
rhile  others  a  soft,  moist  cheese. 
Salting. 

The  cheese  should  be  salted  to  suit 
he  taste.  Usually,  however,  from 
me  to  two  teaspoonfuis  to  the  gal- 
on  of  milk  is  about  the  quantity  de- 
ired.  The  salt  may  be  sprinkled 
ver  the  curd  and  worked  in  with  a 
poon  or  a  paddle.  The  cheese  is 
hen  ready  to  eat. 

Making  Cheese  With  Rennet  or 
Pepsin. 

Cottage  cheese  made  with  rennet, 
,  junket  tablet,  or  pepsin  has  a  finer 
nd  more  uniform  texture  and  re- 
uires  less  time  and  attention  in  mak- 
ig.  Any  one  of  these  will  cause  the 
lilk  to  curdle  sooner.  The  process 
f  making  is  the  same  as  already  de- 
cribed  except  that  tne  milk  is  warm- 
d  to  80  degrees  F.  and  allowed  to  re- 
lain  at  tuat  temperature  for  5or  6 
ours,  at  which  time  2  or  3  drops  of 
iquid  rennet  per  gallon  of  milk  are 
iluted  m  a  tablespoonful  of  cold 
rater  and  stirred  into  the  milk.  When 
ennet  is  not  available,  one-eighth  of 

junket  tablet  to  a  gallon  of  milk 
lay  be  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful 
f  cold  water  and  stirred  into  the  milk, 
'owdered  pepsin  may  be  used  for  the 
ame  purpose,  a  quantity  that  will 
Dmain  upon  the  point  of  a  penknife 
emg  dissolved  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
old  water  and  then  mixed  with  the 
lilk. 

When  rennet,  a  junket  tablet,  or 
epsin  is  used  the  coagulum  is  placed 
i  a  drain  cloth  without  cutting  or 
eating.  ^  finer  and  heavier  drain- 
ig  cloth  is  necessary  because  of  the 
neness  of  the  curd.  The  cheese  is 
alted  as  already  described. 

Pasteurization  of  the  Milk. 

While  for  small-scale  operation  the 
asteurization  of  kim  milk  may  not 
Iways  be  practicable,  it  permits  a 
letter  control  of  the  fermentation, 
acreases  the  yield  of  cheese,  and  ren- 
ers  the  product  safe  from  disease- 
roducing  organisms.  With  pasteur- 
sed  milk  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
fie  a  starter. 

Quality. 

Cottage  cheese  is  judged  by  its 
lavor  and  texture.  A  high-quality 
aeese  should  have  a  clean  mild,  acid 
lavor  and  a  texture  smooth,  free  from 
amps,  and  uniform  or  homogenous 
Qroughout.  Flavor  can  be  controlled 
y  the  use  of  clean,  sweet  skim  milk 
nd  a  good  starter,  but  texture  large- 
f  depends  upon  careful  manipulation 
iuring  the  making  process. 


Sweet  or  sour  cream  added  to  cot-  earthenware  or  glass  vessel  rather 
tage  cheese  makes  a  richer  and  more  than  In  one  of  tin  or  wood.  It  should 
palatable  product.  be  stored  in  a  cold  place,  thereby  it 

If  the  cheese  is  to  be  kept  for  will  keep  longer  witnout  becomnig 
several  days  it  should  be  stored  in  an  sour  or  moldy. 


Neglect  of  Farm  Implements 


A.  P.  Young. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 
Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions1 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  witk 
pvt  expense?  How  can  the  wif< 
have  plenty  of  fre?.h  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor? 
TDD  Ar  A  r*T?  Combined  Hill 
IKVJS  ALr£,  and  Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem,  j 
Takes  the  place  of  man;  tools—  J 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges,  ! 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools.  . 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
it  and  do  a  day's  hand- 
work in  60 
minutes.  80 
combina- 
tions. *«o 
to  $30.00. 
Write  tot 
_  bcoltlet. 

Bateman  M'PgCo..  Box  83  C,Grentocli,N.J. 

IHBMMBHIMI 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Aqanta,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"MorePoiatoes" 

From  ground  planted  secured 
by  use  of  The  KEYSTONE 
POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,  A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A.  J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOX  O        STERLING.  Ill* 
MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
Oenaral  Agent* 
Idaho  Fall*,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 


Your  paper  reaches  so  many  farm- 
ers, and  they  have  learned  so  many 
valuable  things  from  it,  and  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  read  this  article 
and  also  put  it  to  some  practical  use 
is  my  only  object  -in  writing  it. 

The  neglect  of  farm  machinery  and 
tools  by  so  many  farmers  is  appalling. 
Any  one  traveling  the  roads  can  see 
on  every  hand  valuable  farm  imple- 
ments left  standing  in  the  open  fields, 
where  they  were  last  used,  without 
covering  of  any  kina  to  protect  them 
from  the  winds,  rain  and  sun,  going 
to  decay  and  ruin  as  fast  as  these  ele- 
ments can  destroy  them.  This  is  not 
only  so  with  reference  to  the  cheaper 
implements  such  as  plows,  hoes  and 
small  implements,  but  is  true  with  the 
more  costly  ones,  such  as  reapers, 
hay  presses,  seed  drills,  and  wagons. 
Any  farmer  knows  that  to  leave  his 
implements  to  take  the  weather  as  It 
comes  means  an  early  destruction  of 
them,  and  also  he  knows  that  by  car- 
ing for  them  by  putting  them  under 
a  good  shelter,  painting  them  when 
they  need  paint,  and  keeping  them 
from  the  rains,  wind  and  sun,  means 
that  they  will  last  him  many  years 
longer  than  if  neglected;  and  yet 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
these  implements  left  in  the  fields, 
near  the  houses,  in  the  open  where 
they  are  daily,  and  yearly  in  some 
instances,  exposed  to  ruin  and  waste. 

On  a  recent  trip  of  about  15  miles 
and  return  we  kept  a  list  of  the  arti- 
cles we  saw  standing  in  the  fields  and 
near  the  farm  houses,  all  of  them  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  some  left  where 
they  were  used  the  past  season,  and 
some  ojf  the  reapers  with  the  canvas 
still  left  on  them,  and  practically 
ruined: 

3  new  reapers,  canvas  ruined  and 
machine  badly  rusted. 

1  old  reaper,  practically  worthless 
now. 

3  hay  presses,  rusted  and  paint 
practically  all  off. 

17  plows,  some  in  reasonably  good 
conditions,  others  rusted  and  badly  in- 
jured. 

8  wagons,  some  recently  used,  but 
all  of  them  standing  in  the  open. 

2  grain  drills,  not  yet  badly  injured, 
but  showing  signs  oi  weather. 

4  cultivators,  most  of  them  in  rea- 
sonably goou  condition,  but  some  rust. 

We  had  no  way  of  finding  all  of 
them  near  us,  but  these  we  saw  from 
the  road.  There  is  no  telling  how 
many  more  were  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity just  as  badly  neglected. 

I  know  too  well  that  many  farmers 
are  not  able  to  have  everything  they 
would  like  to  have  about  them;  at  the 
same  time  they  could  save  these  farm 
implements,  even  if  they  had  to  take 
them  to  pieces  and  store  them  in  small 
shelters. 

If  it  were  possible  for  every  farmer 
to  take  his  implements  apart,  to  paint 
them  as  they  were  put  away,  and  then 
store  them  in  some  secure  and  dry 
place  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  per  year  to  the^people 
of  our  country.  A  few  dollars'  worth 
of  paint  means  many  dollars  in  saving 
if  used  judiciously. 

Will  not  some  of  the  farmers  who 
read  this  profit  by  it  and  go  and  get 
their  farm  implements  out  of  the 
fields,  paint  them,  and  put  them  away 
until  they  are  needed  again?  If  so, 
they  will  have  spent  the  time  to  a. 
good  advantage. 

 o  

THE  TRACTOR  WAY  IS 

THE   EASY  WAY 

If  you  have  ever  tried  to  work  four 
or  five  horses  during  a  season  you 
know  what  it  means  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  go  out  to  the  stable,  and 
feed,  curry  and  harness  four  or  five 
horses  before  breakfast.  Then  after 
breakfast  get  these  four  or  five  horses 


Ditching-Draining 
■■   Grading  •• 


watered  and  properly  hitched  to  what- 
ever machine  you  are  going  to  use. 
On  the  average  you  will  put  in  an 
hour  both  night  and  morning  at  this 
work  and  at  least  %  of  an  hour  at 
noon.  If  you  give  your  horses  the  pro- 
per care.  If  the  flies  are  bad  or  the 
day  is  hot  and  the  horsese  are  rest- 
less, your  patience  is  taxed  to  the 
utmost  and  at  night  the  likelihood  is 
that  you  would  be  almost  too  tired  to 
sleep. 

It  is  true  that  from  constant 
practice  the  natural  horseman  be- 
comes proficient  and  really  does  not 
think  much  about  the  amount  of 
time,  care  and  attention  he  devotes 
to  the  animal  power  of  the  farm.  He 
does  not  stop  to  think  how  many 
times  during  the  day,  turning  corners, 
the  trace  i3  unhooked  or  the  horse 
gets  out  of  the  traces,  necessitating 
a  trip  of  the  driver  up  to  the  team 
and  back.  He  does  not  think  of  the 
time  wasted  allowing  the  team  to  rest 
when  they  become  too  warm.  There 
isn't  any  question  but  that  halt  tne 
time  put  in  caring  for  a  tractor  of  the 
same  horse  power  that  is  necessary 
to  care  for  horses  will  keep  it  not 
only  in  perfect  condition,  but  the  ef- 
fort necessary  to  optrate  the  machine 
during  the  day  is  practically  nothing 
compared  to  the  effort  necessary  to 
handle  four,  five  or  six  lively  horses. 

The  reason  we  do  not  give  this 
question  much  consideration  is  •  be- 
cause it  comes  natural  to  us  to  handle 
animal  power.  We  have  been  raised 
to  it,  but  if  you  have  ever  lived  in  a 
neighborhood  where  a  man  who  has 
lived  in  the  city  came  to  the  farm 
and  tried  to  operate  the  farm  with 
horse  power  you  have  had  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  what  hard  work 
he  will  make  doing  what  to  you  ap- 
pears a  most  simple  and  easy  task. 

When  we  all  become  as  accustomed 
to  handling  tractors  as  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  the  handling  of  horses, 
we  will  look  back  to  the  days  of  the 
use  of  horse  power  and  wonder  how 
we  ever  did  as  well  as  we  do. 
 o  

ENGINES  ON   ThE  FARM 

W.  W.  Carlson,  Kansas  A.  C. 
Gas  engines  should  be  used  more 
generally    for    daily    work    by  the 
women,  especially  in  war  times,  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  labor. 

Many  kinds  of  work  ordinarily  ac- 
complished by  women  on  the  farm 
through  physical  exertion  should  be 
done  with  the  aid  of  a  gas  engine. 
Running  the  washing  machine,  wrin- 
ger, grindstone,  cream  separator, 
•churn,  dishwasher,  i>read  mixer,  and 
pump  are  some  of  the  uses  to  which 
an  engine  may  be  put.  If  the  engine 
is  connected  with  an  electric  gener- 
ator it  will  run  a  sewing  machine  and 
•other  electric  appliances. 

Garden  tools  which  may  be  driven 
hy  a  gas  engine  and  which  are  more 
efficient  than  the  hoe  may  be  pur- 
chased. The  automobile  run  by  a  gas 
•engine  enables  the  farm  wife  to  de- 
liver promptly  and  hence  profitably 
butter,  cream,  eggs,  chickens  and  oth- 
er products  to  the  merchants.  Not 
only  is  this  profitable  financially  but 
it  is  a  means  of  furnishing  a  diversion 
Irom  the  steady  grind  of  farm  work. 

Since  women  are  less  muscular 
than  men  they  should  have  machinery 
to  do  more  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  The  stationary  engine 
and  gas  engine  must  be  equipped  with 
;self-starters  and  other  devices  to  re- 
duce the  required  labor  in  starting. 
More  trained  engineers  are  needed  to 
perfect  machines  which  will  be  of 
maximum  efficiency  in  lightening  farm 
work. 

Women  as  power  machines  are 
less  effective  than  men.  The  farm  la- 
bor problem  Is  one  that  women  will 


Farmers  who  want  to  make 

money  and  save  labor,  write  for  our 
illustrated  folder.  Learn  all  about 
the  new  and  remarkable  Austin  Farm 
Ditcher  and  Road  Grader— a  machine 
of  sturdy,  simple  construction,  wide 
range  of  work,  and  low  price.  It  is 
revolutionizing  farming. 

THE  AUSTIN 

COSTS  LITTLE— DOES  MUCH 

Cuts  V-shaped  ditch  to  depth  of  4 
feet,  grades  roads,  builds  terraces  or 
levees.  Reversible,  of  all  steel  con- 
struction— the  supreme  tool  for  dig- 
ging drainage  ditches.  Made  by  firm  40  years 
the  leaders  in  earth  working  machinery. 
Write  today  for 
free  literature. 

F.  &  AUSTIN 
COMPANY  Inc. 

Dept. 


Beats 
H  Grain 


SAVE  MORE  GRAIN 

Help  Win  the  War 

"Give  us  food,  men  and  muni- 
tions," say  the  allies.  But  more 
important  than  anything  else  is 
FOOD.  For  food,  the  world 
looks  to  America,  and  America 
looks  to  the  farmer.  Every  bushel 
of  grain  that  you  can  produce  is 
wanted,  and  a  good  big  price  is 
waiting  for  it.  Save  your  grain 
by  threshing  it  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

the  thresher  that  BEATS  OUT 
the  grain  instead  of  waiting  for  it 
to  drop  out.  It's  the  thresher 
that's  built  by  thresher  experts — 
men  who  know  how  to  get  grain 
from  the  bundle  to  the  sack  the 
quickest  and  surest  way. 

If  you  are  a  tbresherman  doing  custom 
work,  you  will  find  the  big  money- 
making  runs  are  easy  with  a  Red  River 
Special.  Save  the  farmer  enough  more 
grain  and  time  to  pay  bis  thresh  bill. 
Easier  than  ever  this  year  with  high 
prices  for  grain. 

If  you  want  a  machine  forborne  thresh- 
ing, write  and  learn  about our*'Junior." 
the  small  thresher  that  makes  home 
work  psy.   Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


be  called  on  to  help  solve,  and  every 
aid  must  be  given  to  help  make  this 
work  easier  and  morj  productive. 

It  has  been  proven  by  tests  that  a 
man  as  a  power  machine  when  turn- 
ing crank  for  eight  hours  a  day  can 
develop  only  one-eieventh  of  a  horse 
power.  A  wage  of  25  cents  an  hour 
means  a  cost  of  ?2.75  a  horse  power 
hour.  A  gas  engine  will  develop  one 
horse  power  hour  for  one  cent  at  the 
present  cost  of  coal  oil." 
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HINTS  ON  INCUBATION 

Byron  Alder,  Poultryman,  u.  A.  C. 

Where  broody  hens  can  be  obtain- 
ed, this  is  the  best  method  of  incu- 
bation for  the  farm  or  back-yard  if 
only  a  few  chicks  are  to  be  hatched. 
The  out-door  hatching  box,  usually 
gives  good  results.  It  can  be  made  in 
sections  with  ,four  to  six  nests  in  a 
section.  Each  nest  should  be  covered 
with  a  rain-proof  lid  and  provided 
with  a  small  runway.  Keep  fresh 
water,  feed,  and  good  sharp  grit  in 
the  runway. 

Move  the  broody  hen  to  this  nest  at 
night.  Set  ner  on  infertile  eggs  or 
artificial  nest  eggs  and  let  her  stay 
over  night.  If  she  sits  alright,  the 
next  day  place  under  her  the  eggs  for 
incubation.  Use  hens  from  one  of  the 
general  purpose  breeds.  Leghorns  and 
their  type  are  not  reliable.  Use  only 
good  sized,  well  shaped  eggs  from 
vigorous  pure-bred  stcck.  Eggs  should 
be  gathered  often  and  kept  in  a  clean 
cool  place.  Don't  wash  hatching  eggs 
nor  hold  them  longer  than  necessary, 
12  to  15  days  should  be  the  limit.  In 
cold  weather  11  to  13  eggs  and  in 
warm  weather  13  to  15  eggs  may  be 
put  under  each  hen. 

Dust  the  hen  thoroughly  with  a  good 
lice  powder  or  cover  a  place  about  as 
large  as  a  quarter  on  the  abdomen 
about  1  inch  below  the  vent  with  blue 
ointment.  Put  the  blue  ointment  on 
the  skin  not  out  on  the  feathers.  This 
is  a  poisonous  salve  and  should  be 
handled  carefully.  It  can  be  obtained 
at  most  drug  stores.  A  bit  of  the 
salve  about  as  large  as  a  small  pea  is 
sufficient  for  each  hen. 

Test  eggs  about  the  7th  day.  Take 
out  infertile  eggs  and  i,f  3  or  more 
hens  are  set  at  the  same  time  the 
eggs  can  often  be  doubled  up  and  one 
hen  re-set.  When  chicks  hatch  give 
all  chicks  from  two  hens  to  one  and 
re-set  the  other  hen  or  break  her  up 
so  she  will  start  laying. 

Where  an  incubator  is  used  a  well 
ventilated  cellar  is  the  best  place  to 
run  it.  If  a  good  cellar  is  not  available 
a  room  with  good  ventilation  and  free 
from  drafts  may  be  used.  -Do  not  put 
the  incubator  in  a  damp  mouldy  cel- 
ler  where  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
stored  nor  near  anything  giving  off 
odors  or  gasses.  Follow  instructions 
sent  with  the  machine.  Be  sure  to 
supply  plenty  of  moisture.    The  mois- 


It's  the  Oil 

That  Counts 

It  doesn't  make  a  bit  of  dif- 
ference how  much  you  pay  for 
an  automobile,  if  the  crankease 
is  not  filled  regularly  with  oil 
which  is  perfectly  adapted  to 
its  lubrication,  your  car  will 
sooner  or  later  give  trouble. 

VICO 
Motor  Oil 

The  advice  of  experienced 
motorists  is  to  use  the  correct 
consistency  of  VICO  MOTOR 
OIL,  if  you  would  maintain 
your  car  at  a  low  cost.  Light, 
medium,  heavy. 

"Every  Drop  Counts." 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ture  problem  is  quite  important  in  this 
section.  The  egg  should  lose  from  12 
to  15  per  cent  of  its  weight  during  the 
first  18  days  of  incubation.  By  mark- 
ing and  weighing  10  to  VI  eggs  at  the 
beginning  and  then  weighing  these 
same  eggs  on  the  6th  12th,  and  18th 
days  you  can  easily  calculate  whether 
evaporation  is  too  rapid  or  not  enough. 

Do  not  add  more  eggs  during  the  in- 
cubation period.  Turn  the  eggs  night 
and  morning,  beginning  the  morning 
of  the  3rd  day  and  continuing  up  to 
the  18th  day.  Be  sure  your  hands  are 
free  from  grease  or  oil  when  turning 
the  eggs.  Attend  to  the  machine  and 
lamp  at  regular  periods.  The  tem- 
perature at  the  top  o,f  the  eggs  should 
be  101  degrees  F.  first  week,  102  de- 
grees second  week,  and  103  degrees 
the  third  week. 

When  the  chicks  begin  to  hatch 
don't  open  the  door  of  the  incubator, 
unless  absolutely  necessary  until  the 
hatch  is  complete.  During  the  hatch- 
ing the  temperature  may  go  up  to  105 
degrees  or  106  degrees  without  seri- 
ous results.  It  will  nearly  always  run 
up  a  little  at  this  time.  After  the 
hatch  is  completed  the  door  should  be 
opened  a  little  and  the  temperature 
allowed  to  cool  down. 

Your  broder  should  be  warmed  and 
ready  for  the  chicks  before  they  are 
taken  from  the  incubator.  After  each 
hatch  the  incubator  should  be 
thoroughly  aired  and  cleaned.  The 
egg  tray  should  be  scrubbed  with 
warm  water  and  soap  or  soda.  Light 
the  lamp  and  dry  the  tray  and  egg 
chamber  before  re-setting.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  a  new  wick  for  each  hatch. 

 o  

»     HINTS  ON  BROODING 
Byron  Alder,  Poultryman  U.  A.  C. 

A  great  many  different  types  of 
brooders  are  used  each  year  in  raising 
chicks.  Whatever  type  is  used  it  should 
be  ready  at  the  time  the  chicks  are  ex- 
pected to  arrive.  It  is  too  late  to 
start  the  brooder  after  the  chicks  are 
dead  or  even  injured  so  they  will  not 
develop  into  good  vigorous  stock. 

A  few  incubator  chicks  can  be 
brooded  successfully  with  hens.  There 
should  be  little  trouble  in  getting  the 
hen  to  take  the  chicks  if  she  has  been 
broody  for  a  few  days.  The  chicks 
should  be  placed  under  her  only  after 
dark  at  night.  Capons  can  also  be 
used  by  confining  them  in  small  brood 
coops  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
chicks  are  received.  Put  the  chicks 
under  him  at  night;  if  he  doesn't  cud- 
dle and  mother  them  the  next  morn- 
ing take  them  out  ana  keep  them  in  a 
warm  box  during  the  day,  put  them 
back  under  the  capon  the  next  night. 
The  second  morning  he  will  seldom 
refuse  the  care  for  tne  chicks.  They 
are  usually  more  quiet  '  and  careful 
than  the  old  mother  hen. 

When  hens  are  used  for  brooding 
they  should  be  cqnfined  to  small  brood 
coops  with  small  runs  in  .front  and 
the  chicks  allowed  to  run  at  will.  The 
coop  should  be  in  a  clean  dry  place 
and  should  have  a  rain-proof  cover. 
Watch  closely  for  mites  and  lice. 
Treat  the  hens  with  blue  ointment 
before  chicks  hatch  but  do  not  use 
this  on  chicks,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  lard  and  olive  oil  is  best  to 
free  chicks  of  lice.  Dip  your  finger 
in  the  mixture  and  run  the  oil  on  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck  or  on  other 
parts  of  the  chicks  body  where  lice  are 
found.  Move  the  brood  coop  often 
and  spray  it  wiTh  kerosene  for  mites. 
Don't  put  kerosene  on  the  chick  or 
hen. 

A  good  brooder  provides  a  warm 
place  for  the  chicks  to  hover  with  a 
cooler  place  to  feed  anu  exercise,  good 
ventilation  without  drafts,  sunlight, 
shade,  protection  against  enemies  in- 
cluding mites  and  lice,  and  is  simple 
In  construction,  easy  te  clean  and  dis- 
infect, economical,  and  safe  from  fire. 

When  brooding  chicks  in  large  num- 
bers, 300  or  more,  the  coal  burning 
colony  brooders  are  more  economical 
and  wiii  give  good  results  if  propely 
handled.   The  brooder  house  should  be 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Merriam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato  Planters  for  five 
years  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  on 
seed  potatoes.     I  plant  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  neigbors. 

Yours  truly 
LOUIS  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir:— Personally,  I  think  the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato  Planter  a  de- 
cided success,  and  your  representative  here  .should  be  able  to  sell  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  machine  is  cheaper  than  other  planters  and  does  the 
work  better  and  they  should  have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommends 
it  and  the  fact  that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  Is  a  big  thing 
in  Its  favor. 

W.  S.  GUIEFORD. 

"NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  fs  the  record  of  Keystone 

Potato  Planter. 

MILLER  CAHOON  COMPANY 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


well  made  and  where  possible  divided 
into  two  rooms.  The  stove  should  be 
placed  in  one  room  and  the  chicks 
kept  near  the  stove  the  first  3  or  4 
days.  After  about  5  or  6  days  the 
chicks  should  be  allowed  to  run  back 
and  forth  from  tne  heated  room  into 
the  cool  room,  and  all  feeding  done  in 
the  cool  room,  a  clean  dry  litter  free 
from  mould  should  be  scattered  on 
the  floor,  especially  around  the  stove, 
where  the  cnicks  hover.  Alfalfa  leaves, 
chopped  alfalfa  or  clover,  or  dried 
lawn  clippings  would  be  best.  What- 
ever is  used  the  chicks  will  eat  some 
of  it,  thererore,  fine  shavings,  sand, 
etc.,  should  not  be  used  especially  the 
first  few  days.  As  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  past  the  brooder  state  the  stove 
may  be  removed,  perches  and  other 
equipment  added,  and  the  brooder 
house  used  practically  the  whole  year. 

Where  only  a  few  chicks,  250  or 
less,  are  to  be  brooded  fhe  natural 
method,  or  the  small  tireless  or  lamp 
brooders  are  more  economical  and 
usually  give  good  results  if  properly 
handled.  Plans  for  a  small  home-made 
tireless  brooder  that  has  given  good 
results  can  be  furnished  on  request. 

Thousands  of  chicks  are  lost  each 
year  because  of  damp  unsanitary 
brooders  and  surroundings.  Other 
brooder  evils  are  over-crowding,  poor 
ventilation,  over-heating,  chilling,  bad 
methods  of  feeding,  and  carelessness 
or  neglect.  A  good  brooder,  good 
feed,  and  good  common  sense  are 
necessary  for  success. 

 o  

PROVED  FLY  CONTROL 

MEASURE  GIVEN 
Harmless  and  Inexpensive  Fly  Poison 
is  Described"  by  Authority. 

H.  R.Hagan,  U.  A.  C. 
Spring  time  Is  the  beginning  of  fly 
time  and  flics  bring  disease.  The  fol- 
lowing simple  control  measure  for  flies 
In  the  house,  has  been  proved  efficaci- 
ous: 


ill 
i 


Soak  a  piece  of  bread  about  on 
and  one-half  inches  square  and  on 
quarter  inch  thick  in  a  little  milk 
then  place  the  bread  in  a  saucer  an 
add  a  teaspoonful  or  ordinary  formalii 
Add  sufficient  water  to  raise  the  levi 
of  the  liquid  in  the  saucer  until  it 
most  reaches  the  upper  surface  of  th 
bread.  Sprinkle  over  the  bread  ai 
liquid  a  spoonful  of  sugar. 

This  saucer  should  be  placed  on 
window  sill  in  the  evening    and  th 
blinds  drawn  before  all  the  window 
except  the  one  before  which  the  sauct 
is  placed;  this  shade  should  be  draw 
two-thirds  the  way  down.     Early  thf 
following  morning  the  houseflies  win 
go  to  the  window  that    is  partial 
lighted  and  partake  of  the  liquid  in  th 
liquid  in  the  saucer.    Within  ten  min- 
utes after  a  fly  has  taken  the  least  sip 
of  the  liquid  he  will  be  killed.  This 
method  cannot  be  considered  in  the 
least  dangerous  to  the  children  in  the 
house  as  the  taste  is  very  repulsive  to 
human  beings.    If    taKcn    into  the 
mouth  of  the  child    vomiting  occurs 
but  no  serious  illness. 

Poisoned  fly  papers  and  poisoned 
liquids  commonly  sold  upon  the  mar- 
ket should  be  avoided,  as  many  cases 
are  reported  each  year  of  children  be* 
lng  dangerously  ill,  or  even  losing  their 
liyes,  through  gamins  access  to  some 
of  these  articles. 

If  sticky  fly  papers  are  used,  tq 
should  not  be  placed  where  clothi: 
curtains,  etc.,  can  possibly  come 
contact  with  their  surfaces.    It  is 
better  to  pin  the  fly  paper  on  the  o 
side  of  the  screens  and  catch 
flies  as  they  seek  entrance  to 
house,  than  to  limit  one's  sey  to 
stroying  only  those  that  have  aire; 
gained  admission. 


Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 
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FOR  SALE 

One  2  year  old  heifer,  one  18  months 
old  heifer,  one  15  months  old  heifer. 
All  high  grade  Jerseys.  The  Dam  of 
►  each  one  made  more  than  350  lbs.  but- 
ter fat  in  nine  months. 

ROE  A.  DEAL 
Springville  Utah 

BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
$12.00  per  100. 
R.  L  Reda,  $15.00  per  100. 
OBLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 

Bourbon  Red  Turkey  eggs  from  prize 
winning  stock,  $4.00  per  12.  Rouen  duck 
eggs,  $2.50  and  13.60  per  12.  Every  bird 
a  winner.  Also  colored  Nuscovy  duck 
eggs,  $2.50  per  12.  Emma  Miller,  Farm- 
ing ton,  California. 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  Is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality'  la  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
la  prepared   to   handle  ordera  large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enqulrlea    for  prlcea. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Welltvllle,  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders   of   Percheron   Horses  and 
Ramb  ul  I  let  Sheep, 
W.  8.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 

Order  From  Producer 
R.  I.  RED  BABY  CHIX 

MY  SPECIALTY  ■ 
Vigorous    heavy   laying    stock.  Limited 
number.    Barred   Rocks,   Black  Minorca 
Chix,  $15.00  per  100. 

DENTON   POULTRY  YARDS 
Cambell  California 

WANTED 

RELIABLE  PARTY  TO  TAKE 
CARE  OF  TRACT  OF  LAND 
PLOWED  AND  SEEDED. 

BOX  802 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

LUMBER,  lath,  mlllwork.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 


mber,  shingles,  mill  work,  lowest  mill 
irices.  Prompt  shipments.  Inspect  be- 
'e  paying.  Send  carpenter's  list  for  free 
light  prepaid  figure.  Keystone  Lumber 
mpany,  Tacoma,  Washington. 


Mexican  Pinto 
Seed  Beans 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

The  Kirkham  Co. 


LEHI 


UTAH 


CARi^c  FOR  THE  YOUNG  PIGS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
large  part  of.  their  feed  direct  and 
hence  will  not  miss  their  mother's 
milk  so  much  if.  the  proper  ration  is 
supplied  them.  In  order  to  teach  the 
pigs  to  eat,  a  pen  or  creep  should  bo 
provided  where  they  may  eat  and  noi 
be  molested  by  the  sow.  Pigs  of  this 
age  should  be  led  what  they  will 
readily  clean  up  at  least  three  times 
a  day  if  it  is  desired  to  push  them  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Some  recom- 
mend placing  dry  feed  in  the  pen  or 
creep  and  allowing  the  little  pigs  to 
run  to  it  at  will.  Tuis  method  has 
the  advantage  of  supplying  sweet 
feed  at  all  times  and  does  away  with 
sour  feed  and  sour  troughs. 

There  are  several  different  systems 
practiced  in  weaning  pigs,  depending 
somewhat  upon  the  system  of  man- 
agment.  Some  prefer  to  let  the  pigs 
suckle  the  sow  as  long  as  they  will 
and  let  the  sow  wean  them.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  possible  where  two  lit- 
ters are  raised  per  year.  The  disad- 
vantages claimed  for  this  method  are 
that  the  pigs  rely  too  much  on  the 
mother  for  their  food  and  hence  do 
not  obtain  all  the  feed  they  have 
capacity  to  utilize.  The  large  ones 
also  get  so  they  steal  from  the 
smaller  making  very  uneven  litters. 
By  such  metnods  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
get  all  the  sows  in  the  herd  bred  near 
the  same  time,  which  is  an  objection. 

Another  system  advocated  by  a  few 
is  to  remove  the  largest  pigs  at  first 
and  let  the  small  ones  continue  to 
nurse  their  dam.  By  so  doing  they 
plan  to  give  the  runts  the  advantage 
and  they  also  think  that  there  is  less 
chance  of  udder  trouble  with  the  sow. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  accomplishing  the  desired  re- 
sults, one  of  the  two  things  happen: 
either  the  few  pigs  left  with  the  sow 
get  too  much  milk,  which  causes  in- 
digestion, or,  since  the  milk  flow  of 
the  sow  is  still  stimulated,  more 
trouble  is  had  with  the  udder  than  if 
all  pigs  had  been  removed  and  the 
feed  of  the  sow  cut  down,  thus  stop- 
ping the  mnk  flow  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  way  to 
wean  pigs  accustomed  to  eating  grain, 
is  to  cut  down  the  feed  of  the  sow 
a  ,few  days  before  weaning  time, 
which  is  usually  when  the  pigs  are 
eight  to  ten  weeks  of  age.  This  will 
tend  to  decrease  the  milk  flow  so 
rapidly  that  the  sows  may  be  re- 
moved without  much  danger  of  udder 
troubles  and  the  pigs  will  hardly  miss 
her.  As  soon  as  tne  sow  is  dry  the 
feed  may  be  increased  so  that  the  sow 
will  usually  come  in  neat  and  may  be 
bred  on  the  third  day  after  the  pigs  are 
weaned. 

The  important  thing  then  for  suc- 
cessful weaning  is  to  have  the  pigs 
accustomed  to  eating  a  good  growing 
ration  including  some  milk  if  possible. 
A  good  forage  crop  for  the  young  pigs 
af  this  time  will  help  materially  to 
supply  a  cheap  feed  which  will  keep 
the  pigs  healthy  ana  growing  nicely. 

 o  

WHAT  DID  SOLOMON  SAY? 

London  children  certainly  get  some 
quaint  views  of  life.  An  instance  of 
this  recently  occurred  in  an  East  End 
Sunday  School,  where  the  teacher  was 
talking  to  her  class  about  Solomon  and 
his  wisdom. 

"When  the  Queen  of  Sheba  came  and 
laid  jewels  and  fine  raiment  before 
Solomon,  what  did  he  say?"  she  ask- 
ed presently. 

One  small  girl,  who  had  evidently 
had*  experience  in  such  matters, 
promptly  replied: 

"  'Ow  much  d'yer  want  for  the  lot?" 

— London  Opinion. 

 o  

THE  IRISH,  AGAIN 

Pat  bought  the  last  ton  of  coal  at  the 
yard  for  $3.80  and  the  teamster  charg- 
ed him  J4.00  to  haul  it  home. 

"Did  you  pay  it?"  inquired  Tom. 

"Oi  did  riot,"  said  Pat,  "Oi  gave  him 
twinty  cints  and  told  him  to  kape  the 
coal." — Exchange. 

 o  

Mention  Utah  Farmer  when  writing 
to  advertisers. 


HERD  BOAR  FOR  SALE 

I  have  some  extra  good  big  growthy 
boars  eight  months,  ready  for  service, 
sired  by  Richards  Defender  and  I'uili- 
flnder. 

Priced  to  soil  soon  and  guraanlccd  to 
please  or  will  refund  money. 

ERIK  W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 


FOR  SALE 

4  pure  bred  gilts,  and  4  pure  bred 
males.     Nearly  10  months  old. 


S.  A.  ROBINSON 


Mosida 


Utah 


GOOD  HOLSTEINS. 

I  have  three  or  four  registered  and 
grade  heifers  to  spare  of  good  breed- 
ing. 

Priced  from  $60  to  SiTS. 

G.  A.  IDIXON 
Smithfield,  Utah. 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  WesL  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


PERCHERON  STALLION 

One  pure-bred  registered  imported 
Percheron  Stallion  for  sale. 

J.  T.  PETERSON, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  30 
Blackfoot,  Idaho. 

BEES  WANTED 

Address 
E.  LEHNHERR, 
Murray,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Utah 

RANCH  BARGAINS 


Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 

WE   WANT   FARM  LAND8 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT   LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL    INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


226  acres  irrigated,  5  miles  from  R.  R. 
town,  adjoining  25  miles  of  open 
range,  two  eets  of  improvements, 
cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 7  head  of  horses,  machinery, 
grain,  hogs,  chickens.    Price  $23,000. 


50  bbl.  flour  Mill  located  in  valley  25  miles 
In  length,  by  12  miles  in  width,  no 
other  Mill  in  a  radias  of  100  miles. 
A  bargain  at  $11,000,  terms. 


A  general  merchandise  store,  17  miles 
from  Ogden  on  U.  P.  R.  R.  Write  for 
particulars. 


160  acres  bottom  land  on  creek,  decreed 
Water,  timber,  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 
100  acres  farm  land,  2%  miles  from 
R.  R.  station,  near  open  range.  Price 
$7500. 


160  acres  that  cuts  250  tons  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  hay,  good  Improvements  in- 
cluding wagon,  scales,  and  machinery, 
45  durham  cattle,  4  work  houses,  4 
miles  from  County  Seat  R.  R.  town, 
and  adjoining  best  range  In  State. 
Price  $16,000,  terms. 


320  acres  ijrlgated,  adjoining  range,  an 
ideal  stock  ranch,  near  school  and  R. 
R.  town,  good  Improvements,  100  acres 
In  timothy  and  clover,  some  machin- 
ery, all  fenced.  A  bargain  at  $11,000, 
terms. 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  iiud 
to  600  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  6u0 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  cropB,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 
Wellington  Utah 


FOR  SALE 

For  splendid  laying  qualities  and 
beauty,  buy  either  Buff  Orpington  or 
Black  Minorca  eggs  for  hatching,  $1.00 
for  15. 

MRS.  P.  MAHER 
639  Seventh  St.  Ogden,  Utah 


160  acres  sub-irrigated,  water  from  4  to  8 
feet  to  surface,  all  fenced,  on  R.  R. 
100  acres  being  farmed,  some  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  $2000  worth  of  buildings. 
Price  $4000,  terms. 


320  acres  sub-irrigated,    several  springs 

fenced  and  cross  fenced,  some  cul- 
tivated land  and  buildings,  a  snap 
at  $5000. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Help  America  By 
Growing  Beets 

Farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho 
will  be  doing  their  patriotic 
duty  if  they  plant  an  increased 
acreage  to  sugar  beets  this 
spring.  "With  high  prices  being 
paid  for  this  crop  and  the  as- 
surance of  splendid  yields  there 
can  be  no  more  profitable  farm 
investment  than  the  cultivation 
of  this  root  crop  to  supply  an 
essential  food  for  both  soldiers 
and  civilians.  The  world  is 
crying  for  sugar  do  your  part 
towards  supplying  this  de- 
mand. 


FOR  SALE 

125  Ewes  with  March  Lambs 
from  Cotswold  Bucks. 
ROE  A  DEAL 
Springville  Utah 


BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  delievrles  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 
Good  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  aa  the  de- 
mand is  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  .Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
Ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription. R.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


HEREFORD  BULLS 

C.  F.  DIXON  &  SONS 

Payson.  Utah. 

HAVE  11  HEAD 
6  to  16  months  old 
FOR  SALE 

Special    prices    to  take 
them  all. 
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Complete  Dispersion  Sale  of  Imported  and  Island  j 
Blood  Jerseys  of  C.  E.  Long,  Buhl,  Idaho 

WITH 

CONSIGNMENTS  FROM  HERD  OF  S.  A.  KAYLER  OF  TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO,  AND 

IRWIN  BROS.,  KIMBERLY,  IDAHO. 

AT 

BUHL,  IDAHO,  THURSDAY,  MAY  2nd,  1918 

Production     -:-     Quality     -:-  Type 

ISLAND  BRED  HERD  BULLS,  BRIGHT  LIGHTS  KNIGHT,  (103741);  BELLES  VICTORIA  DUKE. 

Neither  have  yet  sired  a  heifer  that  has  made  under  300  pounds  fat  as  Jr.  two  year  old. 

 SUCH  COWS  AS   


Imported  Castilian  Lady,  594  lbs.  fat  11%  months.    Imported  Kathie  Peer,  410  lbs.  fat  10y2  months. 
Imported  Lads  Bright  Light,  484  lbs.  fat  11  months.    Castilian  Lady  2nd,  6ii/2  lbs  fat  (in  March  as  a  2  year 
Imported  Faustina  Masurier,  472  lbs.  fat  11  months.  old,  first  calf.) 

MANY  MOEE  OF  EQUAL  MERIT. 

These  herds  have  contained  leading  cows  and  been  high  herd  for  last  two  years  in  Buhl  Pioneer  Testing 
Association.  Sold  on  these  records  sale  day.  Records  made  without  silage  or  pasture.  Arrange  to  attend 
sale,  arriving  at  Buhl  evening  before  sale  as  trains  arrives  to  late  on  sale  day. 

COL.  J.  W.  HUGHES,  Forest  Grove  Oregon. 
COL.  E.  O.  WALTERS,  Filer,  Idaho. 

CLERK,  S.  J.  HAMMEL,  Buhl,  Idaho. 


AUCTIONEERS 


Send  for  Catalogue  to  C.  E.  Long,  Buhl,  Idaho.  All  Tuberculin  tested  over  6  months  old. 
»W»l»)»)PIPIP)PIP)PIPfPIPWPIPIPIPjP^ 

Fight  Rats  and  Mice          Making  The  Most  of  Paint 

Kill  the  rats,  they  destroy  food.  sense  things  to  eliminate  fire  dangers     The  majority  of    farmers    believe  Consequently  when  the  hot  sun  draws 

Imprison  the  crafty  alien  enemy  in  stores  and  homes.                         that  a  good  job  of  painting    can    be  the  moisture  toward  the    surface  it 

who  fires    elevators,     mills,     ware-  He  can  carefully  inspect  his  heat-  done  only  by  an  expert,  consequently  cannot  find  an  outlet  except  through 

houses  and  stockyards.  ing  plant,  flues  and  chimneys,  and  painting  that  should  be  done  is  left  the  paint;  and  a  badly  "blistered"  piece 

Hold  up  to  scorn  the  man,  whose  correct  all  defects;  he  can  be  care-  undone  because  an  experienced  paint-  of  painting  results.    Usually  the  paint 

wanton  carelessness  makes  possible  ful  in  the  use  of  oils,  matches,  and  er  cannot  be  secured  at  the  proper  is  blamed  for  this  and  both  painter 

a  like  destruction  of  food.  in  smoking;  he  can  keep  his  premises  time,  or  because  of  the  high  charges  and  owner  unite  in    declaring  that 

Are  you  doing  your  "bit"  to  save  and  basement  clean,  and  remove  all  real  experts  in  this  line  charge — the  "that  was  a  sorry  lot  of  paint,"  and 

and  protect  food?  rubbish  and  ashes;    he    can    guard  cost  of  the  paint  usually  being  about  that  particular  brand  gets    a  black 

, .    .  .            ,      ,    t                  .  against  rubbish  fires;  he  can  destroy  one-third-ana  the  labor  two-thirds  o*f  eye  which  it  in  no  way  deserves, 

in    winnine     this     war   for   world  the  paint  rag'  ana  oily  waste;  he  can  the  nnisned  work-                                Having  secured  a  perfectly  clean, 

democracy    and  wasting  of  food  at  Protect   against   the   dangerous   gas     It  ia  true  that  much  of  the  painting  dry  surface,  the  job  is  now  ready  for 

this  time    bv  whatever    means     is  jet                                                  done    by     inexperienced     workmen  the  priming.    This  should  consist  of 

criminal  Some   matters    of    building    con-  pr0ves  to  be  unsatisfactory,  but  this  linseed  oil  with  enough  paint  in  it  to  1 

struction  and    proper  installation  of  is  because  the  amateur  failed  to  in-  "check"  the  oil— that  is,  prevent  it 

°P  , S     ag°  v  thls  warnin/  electric  wiring,  making  for  greater  form  himself  concerning  a  few  neces-  from  sinking  too  deeply  into  the  wood, 

sounded    throughout  the  land;   still  safety>  may  be  more  or  less  techni-  sary  details  and  does  not  give  the  Manufacturers  differ  as  to  the  exact' 

the  destruction  of  food  by  fire  has  cal;   tne  common  sense  methods  of  W0Tk  the  care  which  every  piece  of  percentage  of  paint  required    in  the 

gone  on  at  the  rate  q?  over  $2,000,-  fire  preVBntion,  above  indicated,  are  painting  requires  to  make  it  a  sue-  priming  coat,  and  as  they  know  their 

000  a  month.    This    has    been    the  not                                                  £egg     b     *                              .       paint  their  instructions  should  be  fol- 

known  food  lobs  in  grain  elevators,  carefulness   and  ^ood  housekeep-     Ag  a  matter  of  fact,  notwithstand-  lowed  on  this  point, 

mills,  packing  plants,  wholesale  groc-  ing  inciude  them  all.                          ing  popular  opinion  to  the  contrary,     The  priming  and  each  subsequent 

eries  and  warehouses.  Further,  all  can  provide  some  sim-  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  paint-  coat  must  De    thoroughly  "brushed 

A  thorough  inspection  of  all  such  pie  means  of  extinguishing  incipent 

ing  business.    Any  farmer  who  will  out"  and  "brushed  in."    It  would  be 

places  in  th:s  state,  during  the  early  fires,  such  as  fire  buckets,  water  bar-  take  the  trouble  to  master  the  funda-  nard  to  over-estimate  the  importance! 

summer  months,  and  a  correction  of  rels  and  pails  and  approved  chemical  mental  requirements  of  good  painting  01  this.    The  reason  for  this  is  that-j 

the  fire  hazards  found,  has  greatly  fire  extinguishers.                              and  will  apply  them  with  painstaking  Paint  must  be  well  "brushed  out"  or  a 

reduced  the  fire  loss  in  such  reposi-  a  bucket  of  waHer  or  a    fire    ex-  care  can  paint  his  own  building  with  thick  coat,  which  is  most  likely  to  peel 

tories  of  food;  but  the  destruction  of  tinguisher  used  the  first  few  minutes  entire  satisfaction.                             on°>  w^l  result.    It  must  be  "brushed,1 

food,  by  fire,  in  stores,  bakeries,  meat  of  a  fire  may  be  as  good  as  the  whole     ~  D  fipot  thIn_  whif)V,  „_  ovnpripnr<flri  in"  to  form  a  Perfect  union  with  the 

markets,  hotels,    restaurants,    apart-  fire  department  equipment  later  on.  _-fnt„ .  f„n«irtir»  i  S  ,n  »  underlying  coat  of  paint  or  wood, 

ments  and  residence  is  still  going  on.  Where  large  values  are  at  stake  F„k  ,„        S  15  =nrfVL  *  ho  noint      Thls  "brushing  out"  and  "brushing" 

'The  individual  losses  are  small,  but  the  automatic  sprinkler  should  be  in-  J°D  "  7®               il  tJl  ,i k  ill   in"  calls  for  lots  of  hard  work>  but  M 

the  combined  loss  Is  enormous.  stalled.                                             JJl  .{ Yhe suXce  is ^  old  care  musl  be  is  work  wel1  spent'  for  wel1  Put  on 

Today,  more  than  ever,  fire  is  a  Remember,  that  insurance  moneys  taken  t    naVQ  ,t  in             condition  Pf'nt  will  stick  for  years  if  the  found-, 

national  enemy  in  our    midst,    and  cannot  restore  food  destroyed      Any  b          h   WQrk    f    ^     is  begun.  at!™  J"  b«»  Properly  attended  to. 

mast  be  fought  with  the  same  vigor  destruction   of   food   diminishes   the  Every  blt  of  0id  pajnt  dirt  grease—  — 'Maunce  Floyd. 

our  enemy  cn  foreign  soil  is  fought,  already  scant  supply    and  continues  ^  fac,  everythlng  wn'Ich  &    apt    to   0  

If  you  cannot  farm  or  fight,  you  to  raise  the  price  of  the  remaining  WQrk  loose  and  thug  ,008en  the  palnt>            IF  EACH  HOME  SAVES 

can  at  least  render  a  patriotic  ser-  food— Industrial       Commission      of  or  anything  which  will  prevent  a  per-     One  ounce  of  meat  daily,  it  means 

vice,  to  your  country  by  helping  to  Wisconsin  feet  union  of  the  paint  and  wood  must  465,000,000  pounds  annually. 

conserve    the    nation's    scanty  food  o                             be  removedt    Then>  t0o,  the  wood  to      And  one  slice  of  bread,  365,000,000 

supply.  FAMILIAR                     De  palnted  must  be    perfectly    dry.  loaves  annually. 

Thre3  out  of  five  fires  can  be  pre-  A  country  boy  of  three  accompanied  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  prolific  cause     And  one  piece  of  butter,  114,000,000 

vented  by  ordinary  care.  his  parents  to  his  flrBt    ball    game,  of  unsatisfactory    Jobs    of    painting  pounds  annually. 

What  are  you  doing    to    prevent  Alter  watching  the  game  awhile  his  than  the  ignoring  of  this  simple  pre-     And   one  cup  of  milk,  912,000,000 

fires?  Kaze  fell  upon  the  catcher  and  he  caution.    Even  experienced  painters,  quarts,  or  the  product  of  400,000  cows 

The  merchant,  the  hotel  man  and  cried:                                               rather  than  lose  time,    often    apply  annually. 

the  housekeeper  can  protect  both  life     "Oh,  mamma  look  at  the  man  with  paint  to  surface  which  tho  apparent-   o  

and  property  by  doing  a  few  common  a  calf  weaner  on."— Exchange.            ly  dry  they  know  contain  moisture.     Send  in  your  subscription  TODAY. 
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Some  Good  Pasture  Grasses  for  Utah 


By  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  Utah  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 


Since  the  earliest  records  of  man  his 
domestic  animals  have  secured  a  large 
proportion  of  their  forage  from  pas- 
tures. Before  crops  were  planted  and 
harvested  by  man  the  wild  grasses  fur- 
nished the  chief  food  for  numerous 
kinds  of  animals,  and  the  cutting  and 
curing  o,f  hay  came  as  a  later  develop- 
ment to  supplement  natural  pasturage 
to  seasons  of  scarcity. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  prominence  given  to 
making  and  keeping  pastures  in  var- 
ious regions.  In  some  places  the  land 
is  naturally  covered  with  a  heavy 
growth  of  grass.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  easy  to  maintain  good  per- 


up  the  farmer  will  be  confined  more 
and  more  to  his  own  premises.  These 
conditions  will  make  almost  necessary 
the  development  o"f  good  pastures  to 
furnish  summer  feed  that  was  previ- 
ously obtained  from  public  land  and 
the  plentiful  supply  of  alfalfa. 

A  certain  amount  of  pasturage  is  de- 
sirable under  most  any  condition.  It 
makes  a  cheap  way  of  feeding  stock 
during  the  summer  season  when  farm 
work  is  rushing.  Good  pasturage  also 
helps  to  keep  the  animals  in  good 
health  as  well  as  greatly  adding  to  the 
profit  Ojf  milch  cows.  There  is  no  hay 
that  can  compete  in  cheapness  with 
pasturage  for  summer  feed. 


depending  on  the  other  grasses  in  the 
mixture.  Canada  blue-grass  seed 
(Poa  compressa)  is  often  used  to 
adulterate  the  seed  Oi  Kentucky  blue- 
grass,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  two.  The  Canada 
blue-grass  does  not  produce  as  well  as 
the  other,  but  is  better  adapted  to 
poor  land.  It  is  probable  that  most 
pasture  grass  mixtures  for  Utah  should 
contain  Kentucky  blue-grass. 

Timothy  (Phleum  pratense)  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pasture  grasses 
as  well  as  hay  grasses.  One  advan- 
tage in  using  it  is  the  cheapness  of 
seed.  It  also  produces  good  feed  soon 
after  being  sown.    It  needs  a  good 


soil  and  climate.  It  has  been  used 
with  success  in  Utah  in  pasture  mix- 
tures, especially  on  low  wet  lands. 

Smoth  Brome  grass  (Bromus 
inermis)  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
arid  conditions.  It  was  introduced 
from  the  plains  of  Russia  a  few  years 
ago,  and  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  drier  climates  for  both  hay  and 
pasture.  After  it  has  been  grown  on 
the  same  land  for  a  number  of  years 
it  becomes  root  bound  and  unfitted 
for  hay  production,  although  it  may 
continue  to  produce  good  pasturage. 
When  sown  alone  about  15  pounds  of 
seed  are  used  to  the  acre. 

Orchard  grass  (Dactylis  glomerata) 
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manent  pastures.  Under  other  condi- 
tions first  class  pastures  are  obtained 
only  as  a  result  of  much  effort  and 
their  proper  maintenance  requires 
'constant  attention. 

Arid  regions  do  not  usually  have 
the  best  pastures  without  the  aid  of 
irrigation.  The  native  grasses  on  the 
range  grow  well  during  only  a  small 
part  of  the  year,  and  none  of  the  cul- 
tivated grasses  have  been  found  that 
can  be  depended  on  to  make  satis- 
factory growth  on  the  range  during 
the  dry  season. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  farmers  of  Utah 
have  given  sufficient  attention  in  the 
past  to  making  good  pastures.  There 
are  probably  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this:  First,  that  alfalfa  hay  has  been 
«o  easily  produced  In  the  state,  and 
•econd,  there  has  been  so  much  pub- 
lic land  on  which  the  farm  animals 
could  be  turned  to  graze  during  the 
summer.  A"s  the  state  grows  in  popu- 
lation hay  will  become  more  expen- 
sive, and  as  the  public  land  is  taken 


Grasses 

The  list  of  tame  and  wild  grasses 
that  are  used  for  pasturage  is  very 
long,  but  only  a  few  leading  varieties 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  discuss 
in  any  detail.  Those  considered  are 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  aver- 
age irrigated  farm  in  Utah.  A  grass  to 
be  good  for  pasturage  should  have  a 
leafy  growth  and  should  form  a  com- 
pact sod  that  is  not  easily  destroyed 
by  the  tramping  of  animals. 

Kentucky  blue-grass  (Poa  pratensis) 
is  by  far  the  most  important  pasture 
grass  in  America,  although  it  is  not 
as  good  for  hay  production  as  a  num- 
ber o,f  others.  It  is  strongly  stoloni- 
ferous  and  will  usually  run  out  other 
plants  on  good  soil.  It  is  slow  in  de- 
veloping, so  is  rarely  sown  alone.  It 
begins  growth  very  early  in  the 
spring,  but  does  not  produce  much 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer. 
Its  seed  is  rather  expensive  and  is 
often  low  in  germination.  From  1  to 
10  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre 


soil  and  a  fair  amount  of  water.  In 
permanent  pastures  it  is  usually  later 
displaced  by  other  grasses  but  it  fur- 
nishes much  feed  while  the  others  are 
getting  established.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  grasses  for  temporary  pastures 
that  go  into  the  regular  rotation.  For 
hay  it  is  usually  grown  with  red  clover. 
Timothy  seed  weighs  45  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  Where  it  is  sown  alone  or  is 
the  chief  grass,  from  10  to  15  pounds 
of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre,  and  the 
amount  reduced  according  to  the  other 
grasses  used. 

Redtop  (Agrostis  alba)  is  particular- 
ly well  suited  to  wet  poor  land.  As  a 
grass  for  hay  it  ranks  second  to 
timothy  in  the  country  although  its 
hay  is  not  as  good  as  timothy.  The 
seed  is  not  expensive  and  if  well  clean- 
ed weighs  about  35  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  When  sown  alone  from  12  to 
18  pounds  to  the  acre  are  used. 

Rhode  Island  bent  (Agrostis  canina) 
is  closely  related  to  redtop  and  is 
adapted  to  the  same  conditions  of 


is  a  tall  tufted  grass,  growing  best  in 
a  deep  rich  soil,  although  it  may  pro- 
duce fairly  well  on  a  poor  soil.  It  is 
a  good  grass  to  go  in  pasture  mixture 
and  is  sometimes  sown  with  alfalfa. 
The  seed  is  rather  high  priced  and 
often  adulterated.  Good  seed  weighs 
about  20  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
rarely  more  than  15  pounds  of  seed  are 
planted  to  the  acre. 

Tall  Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca 
elatior)  is  a  bunch  grass  which  is 
about  as  stoleniferous  as  timothy.  It 
takes  practically  three  years  for  it  to 
form  a  good  sod.  The  seed  is  rather 
expensive  and  it  is  subject  to  rust.  It 
is  a  good  grass  to  go  into  a  pasture 
mixture.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  grasses  grown  in 
Europe. 

The  Rye  grasses  (Lolium  perenne 
and  Lolium  italicum)  are  the  most 
important  grasses  of  Europe,  but  are 
not  so  much  used  in  America.  They 
have  been  found,  however,  to  give  fair- 
continued  on  page  13) 
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GET  A  GOOD  STAND  OF  BEETS 

The  importance  of  a  good  stand  o!' 
beets  can  not  be  over  estimated  to 
the  successful  beet  grower.  Your  beet 
tonnage  depends  on  the  stand  of 
beets  you  secure.  Last  year  there 
were  a  number  of  poor  stands  and 
the  results  was  a  poor  tonnage.  The 
land  was  not  fall  plowed  and  season 
late  and  beets  did  not  make  a  good 
start.  Once  the  tender  beet  plants 
make  a  start  they  should  be  kept  a 
growing.  Do  not  allow  the  land  to 
crust  and  prevent  beet  seed  from 
coming  up.  The  tiny  plants  do  not 
form  much  of  a  root  system  until  the 
plants  have  started  with  their  second 
leaves. 

If  a  crust  forms  the  beets  can  not 
force  themselves  through  the  hard 
surface  and  result  is  a  poor  stand. 

The  very  best  way  that  has  yet 
been  found  to  combat  the  crust  is  the 
prompt  use  of  a  scarifying  attach- 
ment for  the  cutlivator.  Most  manu- 
facturers offer  what  is  known  as  the 
"spider,"  which  is  a  revolving  wheel 
with  pointed  prongs,  somewhat  cur- 
ved. The  "spider"  attaches  to  the 
cultivator  and  revolves  immediately 
over  the  row  of  beets.  A  great  deal 
of  care  must  be  used  in  driving,  as 
there  is  only  an  occasional  plant 
showing  through  or  the  drill  mark  yet 
to  guide.  In  one  district  where  the 
soil  was  heavy,  two  farmers  devised  a 
home-made  attachment  for  their  cul- 
tivators, which,  in  i-ieir  estimate, 
gave  them  a  75  per  cent  of  stand 
where  a  bad  crust  threatened  to  give 
them  not  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
stand.  Not  all  of  the  implement  deal- 
ers or  growers  know  about  the  "spid- 
er" attachments.  Tney  are  not  ex- 
pensive and  their  use  in  a  single  day 
will  often  much  more  than  repay  their 
cost.  Even  if  they  are  needed  only 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  they  are 
a  kind  of  insurance  policy  against  a 
bad  stand. 


Shows  quality  under  every  test. 
8TR EVE LL- PATE RSON   HDW.  CO. 
8alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

8.  P.  S 


FIRST  bank  to  be 
founded  between 
the  Missouri  River 
and  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

FIRST  state  bank  in 
Utah  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System. 

Walker  Brothers  J| 
Bankers 

Founded  1869. 
J»ln»d  Federal  Reaerve  Syatem  Hit. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SUGAR  SUPPLY  SOURCES. 
Data  Relative  to  Production  and  Con- 
sumption of  Beet  and  Cane  Sugars 
in  the  United  States. 

War's  restrictions  on  the  transport- 
ation of  sugar  and  war's  changes  of  the 
sources  of  supply  to  importing  coun- 
tries are  better  understood  in  their 
effects  on  the  United  States  when  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  this  country's 
sources  of  supply  are  remembered. 
During  the  five  years  ending  June  30, 
1911  to  1915,  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  contin- 
ental United  States  was  brought  from 
foreign  countries,  mostly  from  Cuba; 
about  one-quarter  came  from  our  in- 
sular possessions,  and  one-quarter 
from  the  plantations  and  farms  of  this 
country. 

From  foreign  countries,  mostly 
from  Cuba,  the  average  annual  net  im- 
ports were  4,147,000,000  pounds  o,f 
cane  suyar,  mostly  raw;  from  the  in- 
sular possessions  2,  130,000,000  pounds 
of  raw  cane  sugar  were  received;  and 
the  domestic  production  averaged 
1,873,000,000  pounds  of  raw  cane  and 
refined  beet  sugar.  The  total  sugar 
consumption  for  these  five  years 
averaged  8,150,000,000  pounds. 

Hawaii  was  the  chief  source  of  sugar 
among  our  possessions,  and  the  aver- 
age annual  shipments  were  some- 
what  less  than  1,200,000,000  pounds; 
from  Porto  Rico  over  680,000,000 
pounds  were  received,  and  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  about  280,000,000 
pounds^ 

Average  Five-Year  Beet-Sugar 
Production. 

Beet-sugar  production  in  this  coun- 
try, has  exceeded  the  production  of 
cane  sugar  since  1905,  and  during  the 
fire  years  mentioned  averaged  1,303,- 
000,000  pounds,  while  the  cane-sugar 
crop  averaged  570,000,000  pounds. 

The  forthcoming  Yearbook  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1917  will  contain  an  article  in 
which  the  sugar  supply  of  this  coun- 
try is  examined,  and  this  article 
strikingly  reduces  the  sugar  consump- 
tion to  the  number  of  weeks  for  which 
the  supply  from  each  source  was  suf- 
ficient in  the  average  of  the  five  years 
ending  with  the  sugar  season  of  1915- 
16.  The  sugar  from  foreign  sources, 
mainly  Cuba,  sufficed  for  27  weeks, 
from  our  insular  possessions  for  13 
weeks,  and  the  sugar  produced  in  con- 
tinental Unitftd  States  for  12  weeks. 
The  beet  sugar  of  this  country  sustain- 
ed the  consumption  for  9  weeks  and 
the  cane  sugar  for  3  weeks. 

Principal  Producing  Regions. 

Louisiana  produces  nearly  the  en- 
tire cane  sugar  crop  of  this  country, 
and  the  beet  sugar  is  produced  in  a 
belt  extending  ,from  southern  Michigan 
and  northwestern  Ohio  westward  near- 
ly in  the  same  latitude  to  southern 
Idaho  and  northern  Utah,  and  in  west- 
ern Nevada;  on  the  Pacific  coast  beet- 
sugar  production  is  in  southern  Wash- 
ington, southwestern  Oregon,  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Valleys,  and  in  a  large  strip 
of  country  extending  south  of  San 
Francisco  nearly  to  San  Diego. 

The  war  has  reduced  the  beet-sugar 
production  of  France  and  has  cut  off 
the  supply  of  beet  sugar  to  western 
Europe  from  Germany,  Austria-Hun- 
gray,  and  Russia,  and  has  made  re- 
course to  the  large  cane-sugar  crop  of 
Java  practically  impossible  because 
ships  are  not  available  for  the  long 
voyage.  In  this  situation  in  1917-18, 
the  United  States  has  recognized  the 
needs  of  the  allies  in  western  Europe 
and  the  common  dependence  on  Cuba 
for  sugar,  and  has  an  understanding 
with  those  allies  and  with  the  Cuban 
planters  covering  the  distribution  and 
price  of  the  Cuban  crop  of  the  current 
season. 


Spotlessly  White 


and  in  half  the  time 

Electrically 

This  is  one  of  the  many  ways  that  women  are 
simplifying  their  houeshold  tasks  by  em- 
ploying "Electrical  Servants." 

An  Electric  Washing  Machine  saves  time,  labor, 
money  and  clothes.  The  hours  and  effort  it  saves 
each  wash-day  can  be  devoted  to  those  things 
whde'h  you  want  to  do  so  much,  but  which  your 
household  duties  have  prevented  you  from  doing. 

By  doing  away  with  wash-board  rubbing,  the  Elec- 
tric Washer  saves  your  clothes,  and  it  washes  the 
finest  and  most  delicate  fabric^  without  danger  of 
injury.  The  cost  of  current  to  do  a  large  week's 
washing  is  only  a  few  cents. 

The  only  SURE  way  for  you  to  know  about  this 
wonderful  labor-saving  device  is  to  s«e  for 
yourself  ho"w  it  washes  clothes  and  how  simp- 
ly it  operates.  If  you  will  call  at  our  store,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  explain  all  this  to  you  in  detail. 

iTlie  Electric  Washer  is  but  one  of  a  whole 
train  of  "Electrical  Servants"  who  will  take 
all  the  drudgery  out  of  housework  and  save 
you  many  hours  each  week — at  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

You  can  purchase  all  Electrical  Appliances  from  us 
on  small  monthly  payments. 

Utah  Power  &  Light  Co. 

Efficient  Public  Service 


ORDER  YOUR  BEET 

TOPPERS  NOW 

The  attention  of  our  sugar  beet 
growers  is  hereby  called  to  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  their  orders  for  the 
Devey  sugar  beet  harvesting  machin- 
ery before  May  15th  of  this  year,  so 
that  it  will  bo  possible  ,for  us  to  gel 
an  additional  number  manufactured 
in  time  for  the  1918  harvest,  If  neces- 
sary.   To  date  500  each  of  the  puller 


attachments  and  toppers  have  been 
ordered  from  the  manufacturers, 
which  will  be  ready  for  the  1918  har- 
vest. Any  farmer  having  fifteen  acres 
of  beets  or  more,  should  purchase  a 
topper  at  least,  as  he  can  save  the 
price  of  the  machine  in  one  year  on 
that  acreage,  and  it  will  top  about 
100  acres  in  one  Beason.  The  farmer 
has  four  years  in  which  to  pay  for  the 
machines,  if  he  so  desires,  with  6  per 
cent  Interest  on  deferred  payments. 
The  harvesting  machinery  can  lie 
handled  satisfactorily  by  a  group  of 
farmers  if  desired. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  advise} 
you  that  Hie  puller  attachment  caul 
be  used  on  the  Baby  Beet_puller  ad 
well  as  the  John  Deere,  and  possibly! 
on  other  makes;  i.iis  will  be  dcterji 
imned  later.  The  topper  can  be  usedj, 
and  if  desired  the  heels  can  be  pulledi 
with  the  old  style  puller.  Mr.  Franjl 
con  of  Payson,  Utah,  did  this  for  Ave; 
years  with  a  saving  of  40e  to  50c  peri 
ton. 

Our  flcldmcn  will  call  on  you  in  the 
near  future  and  you  should  he  ready 
to  place  your  order  when  Uiey  call. 

Utah-Idaho   Sugar  Co. 
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Prevention  of  Plant  Your  Treatment  of  Potato  Seed 

Hog  Diseases  Corn  Early  Seed  Grain  Treatment 


Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick,  U.  A.  C. 

Briefly    summing     up  preventive 
measures  which  are  valuable  in  check- 
ing outbreaks  of  disease  among  hogs 
.  the    following    important'  facts  are 

worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
f  »  1.  Breed — It  is  a  false  idea  that 
'  certain  breeds  of  hogs  have  any  de- 
finite immunity  to  disease.  Avoid  too 
close  in-breeding  as  this  lowers  the 
strength  of  animals. 

2.  Feed  lots  or  pens — Must  be  kept 
•  In  a  sanitary  condition  if  nogs  are  to 

be  kept  free  from  disease.  Provide  a 
clean,  dry  place  for  feeding,  and  do 
not  make  it  necessary  for  the  animals 
to  swallow  a  large  amount  of  their  own 
manure  or  other  filth  in  order  to  get 
a  square  meal  of  any  kind  of  feed. 
Have  your  feed  lots  so  located  that 
they  drain  easily.   Avoid  placing  hogs 

■  in  a  feed  lot  or  pasture  that  lies  close 
to  a  public  road.   Have  your  feed  lot 

-  so  fenced  that  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  your  animals  to  get  out  and  wan- 
der over  into  some  one's  else  feed  lot 
or*  for  some  strange  animal  to  enter 
your  lot.  Avoid  filthy  hog  wallows, 
but  supply  a  good  cement  wallow;  it 
lessens  skin  diseases  and  parasites. 

3.  Sleeping  Quarters — Provide  light, 
dry,  airy  and  we'll  ventilated  sleeping 
Quarters  for  your  hogs.  Have  them 
roomy  enough  that  over-crowding  will 
be  unnecessary,  and  provide  sufficient 
window  space  to  allow  of  the  free  en- 
trance of  sunshine  and  air.  Always 
remember  that  pure  air  and  sunshine 
are  the  two  best  germ  killers.  Do  not, 
under  any  conditions,  allow  your  hogs 
to  burrow  unuer  straw  stacks  or  man- 
ure piles,  nor  have  sheds  covered  with 
straw  piles  or  manure.  This  usually 
leads  to  overheating,  suffocation  and 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs. 

4.  Water  and  Food  Supply — Be  just 
as  particular  about  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply  for  your  animals  as  you 
would  be  for  your  homes.  Impure 
water  is  just  as  capable  of  producing 
disease  in  animals  as  it  is  in  man. 
Provide  sanitary  drinking  trough  for 
rour  hogs  and  do  not  require  them  to 
secure  their  water  out  of  old,  dirty, 
filthy  troughs;  which  are  filled  with 
dirt  and  germs.  In  tae  same  degree 
cleanliness  should  be  exercised  in  re- 
ference to  the  food-supply.  Hogs  must 
not  be  made  the  scavengers  of  the 
farm.  Do  not  make  a  practice  of  feed- 
ing hogs  on  decomposed  and  souring 
food  which  no  other  animal  will  eat. 
Make  an  attempt  to  keep  your  swill 
barrels,  slop  buckets  etc.,  reasonably 
clean.  To  do  this  means  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  prevention  of  stomach 
and  bowel  trouble  which  so  often  leads 
to  disease.  Never  feed  dead  animal 
carcasses  to  your  hogs;  this  is  doubly 
important  if  the  animal  died  of  some 
infectious  disease.  Feeding  of  swill 
and*  garbage  from  city  homes,  restau- 
rants or  hotels,  is  also  to  be  avoided. 
Feed  only  clean  healthy  food,  and  you 
will  be  repaid  many  times  for  the 
slightly  greater  cost.  Hogs  as  well  as 
man  and  other  animals,  require  a  cer- 
tain amount  of.  variety  in  their  food 
supply.  This  is  necessary  if  their 
digestive  apparatus  is  to  be  kept  work- 
ing properly. 

5.  Sunlight,  Air  and  Exercise — Do 
not  crowd  hogs  into  close,  dark  quar- 
ters where  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
sunlight  and  fresh  air  and  where  they 
cannot  get  exercise.  Good,  pure  fresh 
aid  an*  sunlight  with  some  exercise 


Dr.  R.  J.  Evans,  U.  A.  C. 


George  Stewart,  U.  A.  C. 


Dr.  George  R.  Hill,  Jr.,  U.  A.  C. 


o,f  this  type  found  in  Utah  are  Com- 
mon Scab  and  Rhizoctonia.  Practical- 
ly all  seed  potatoes  have  enough  of 


First: 


Method  of  Procedure. 

Use   dormant  potatoes  if 


Failures  in  corn  crops  due  to  freez-  The  selection  and  the  treatment  of  Potato  diseases  which  are  carried  to 
ing  are  frequent.  The  present  high  seed  grain  are  of  the  utmost  import-  the  soil  on  the  outside  of  the  potatoes 
price  of  this  product  should  spur  every  ance.  In  beginning,  a  grower  should  can  be  controlled  by  seed  treatments 
com  grower  to  avoid  all  possible  losses,  examine  all  readily  available  sources  if.  in  addition,  the  potatoes  are  plant- 
Many  dairymen  will  be  growing  corn  of  seed,  but  from  whatever  source  he  ed  on  clean  ground  and  the  crop  is 
silage  this  year  and  many  other  farm-  obtains  the' grain,  only  that  from  high-  well  cared  for.  The  principal  diseases 
ers  will  be  growing  corn  for  grain  to  yielding  fields  is  worthy  of  consider 
be  used  either  as  stock  feed  or  for  the  ation. 

making  of  corn  meal.  Only  three  sources  are  likely  to  be 

There  is  evidently  plenty   of   good  available:  (1)  seed  saved  particularly  these  disease  to  make  seed  treatment 
seed  com  in  Utah  which    will    cost  for  planting  on  the  farm  or  for  sell-  profitable, 
about  10c  per  pound.    Seeding  at  8  ing  as  seed,  (2)  seed  held  by  a  neigh- 
to  12  pounds  per  acre  would  cost  only  bor  or  merchant  for  sale,    and  (3) 

about  $  .80  to  $1.20  per  acre.  Why  quantities  kept  on  the  farm  but  not  "ss^le.  potatoes'  which  "h^been 
not  take  our  chances  in  the  spring  on  primarily  as  seed.  The  relative  choice 
this  light  investment  rather  than  in  from  these  sources  is  in  the  order 
the  fall  after  it  is  too  late  to  re-seed  named.  Let  the  present  selection  be 
and  an  investment  of  exeperienced  made  accordingly,  but  only  after  a 
labor  has  been  made  in  growing  the  rigorous  examination  of  the  sources, 
crop?  If  the  corn  is  not  frozen  back  Care  should  be  taken  to  get  seed 
too  badly  in  the  spring  it  will  come  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  all  of  one 
through  alright.  If  killed  entirely  we  variety  and  unmixed  with  other  grain, 
can  still  re-seed  immediately  after  To  clean  seed,  it  should  be  run  through  bers  showing  a  brown  ring  or  brown 
,frost  and  get  as  good  results  as  with  a  fanning  mill.  This  will  remove  not  sP°ts  m  the  P°tat0  flesb.  Disease  on 
the  old  method  of  late  seeding.  only  all  small  seed  and  pieces  of  straw,  the  inside  cannot  be  killed  by  seed 

This  warning  is  given  to  the  dry-  but  also  light  or    shrunken    kernels,  treatment, 
farmer  as  well.    Early  planted  corn  Beyond  this  point  it  is  probably  un-      Third:      Sprinkle  the  potatoes  with 
will,  if  properly  cultivated  from  the  wise  to  grade  grain,  because  extreme-  water  or  soak  in  water    for  twenty- 
first  deevlop  more  drouth  resistance  ly  large  kernels  are  not  necessarily  four  nours  before  treating.   If  the  sur- 
than  will  late  planted  corn.  better  than  medium-sized    ones.     In  face  of  the  Potatoes  is  kept  moist,  the 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  do  a  fact,  the  largest  kernels  are  likely  to  diseases  begin  to  grow  and  are  much 
lot  of  early  cultivation  to  keep  the  soil  have  come  from  heads  that  bore  but  more  completely  killed  by  the  treat- 
warmed  up  and  the  plants  growing,    a  few  kernels.    In  this  case  the  yield  mei  t- 

Fourth: 


sprouted  will  grow  after  the  treat- 
ment, but  dormant  potatoes  give 
stronger  vines.  Sometimes  sprouted 
potatoes  are  slightly  injured  by  the 
treatment. 

Second:  Cut  a  slice  from  the  stem 
end  of  each  potato  and  discard  all  tu- 


Soak  the  potatoes  for  two 
hours  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  a  wooden  barrel  or  trough. 
To  make  this  solution  dissolve  four 
ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  thirty 


In  the  lower  valleys  of  Utah  corn  of  the  head  would  be  smaller  than  that 
should  be  planted  about  May  1st.  The  of  a  large  head  of  middlesized  kernels, 
higher  valleys  will  vary  from  May  10-  Only  the  smallest  of  the  plump  ker- 
th  to  June  1st.  If  we  are  wise  we  nels  therefore  need  be  cast  out. 
will  not  take  all  of  our  chances  after  The  seed,  however,  is  not  ready  for 
the  crop  has  been  grown    to    near  planting.    It  should  be  analyzed  by  gallons  of  water. 

maturity  but  will  plant  as  soon  as  hand  to  make  sure  that  it  does  not      Fifth:    Spread  the  potatoes  out  and 

still  contain  undesirable  impurities,  dry  them  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
The  test  sample  should  be  separated  the  treatment.  If  they  are  sacked  up 
into  (1)  good  plump  seed,  (2)  broken  and  left  wet,  some  of  them  may  be  in 


conditions  will  warrant 
 o- 


PLANT  WHITE  FLINT  CORN 

following  circular    has    been  and  shrunken  kernels,   (3)   grain  of  jured.    If  the  potatoes  are  thin-skin- 


the   State  Food  Adminis- 


The 
issued  by 
tration : 

One  of  the  serious  difficulties  en 


is 


given,     the  better. 

Treated    potatoes  are 
Do  not  eat  them. 

Note — In  case  a  great  many  pota- 
toes are  to  be  treated,  if  clean  potatoes 
are  used  and  the  sacks  are  kept  out 
of  the  solution,  corrosive  sublimate 
may  be  saved  by  adding  one  ounce  for 
each  six  bushels  treated.  Water 
should  also  be  added  to  bring  the  solu- 
tion up  to  the  original  volume.   A  solu- 


other  varieties,  (4)  weed  seed,  and  (5)  ned,  it  might  pay  to  rinse  them  in 
inert  matter  such  as  dirt,  chaff,  straw  water  before  spreading  them  out  to 
and  other  substances  that  will  not  dry.  The  earlier  in  the  season  the 
countered  in  carrying  out  the  Food  grow.  If  there  are  many  weed  seeds,  treatment 
Administration  program  has  been  the  the  grain  should  be  either  re-screen-  CAUTION 
problem  of  supplying  substitutes  for  ed  or  rejected.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  poisonous, 
wheat  flour.  The  price  of  our  wheat  the  sample  passes  this  muster  it  may- 
is  based  on  the  Chicago  price,  less  the  be  weighed  and  the  percentage  of 
freight  from  Utah  to  Chicago.  Sub-  each  part  computed.  No  more  impur- 
stitutes  are  produced  and  manufactur-  ities  should  be*  tolerated  than  is  ab- 
ed in  Utah  only  to  a  very  limited  ex-  solutely  necessary,  and  if  the  good 
tent.  This  necessitates  their  import-  seed  does  not  represent  98  per  cent  or 
ation  with  freight  added,  making  the  more  of  the  whole,  either  a  new  lot 
ratio  of  value  between  wheat  products  of  seed  should  be  secured  or  this  sam- 
and  substitutes  equal  to  the  freight  pie  should  be  re-cleand  rigorously, 
both  ways  from  eastern  territory.  Finally,  all  selected  seed  ought  to  be  tlon  kePfc  up  m  thls  ma^be  used  fif" 

This  project  is  designed  for  the  pur-  tested  for  its  power  to  grow,  that  is,  !en,f>r,  t^  y  timeS'  otllerwise,  it 
pose  of  supplying  substitutes  for  for  its  viability.  This  "is  done  by  put-  should  be  thrown  away  after  the 
wheat  flour.  White  Flint  corn  can  be  ting  it  to  germinate  or  sprout.  A  tin  fourth  batch  of  potatoes  has  been 
successfully  raised  in  Utah  and  lends  plate  or  pan  should  be  half  filled  with  r!f.at®d  as.  lfc  1  en  wlU  be  t0°  weab  t0 
itself  readily  to  small  acreages  and  sand  or  sandy  soil,  this  wetted  kill  the  disease 
garden  plots.  thoroughly,  and  then  all  free  water 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  ap-  drained  off.  Cloth  or  blotting  paper 
proximately  61,000,000  pounds  of  white  should  now  be  placed  over  the  sand 
flour  consumed  in  this  state.  To  pro-  and  pressed  against  it  until  thoroughly 
duce  substitutes  for  25 

this,  we  must  produce  15,250,000""  be  put  on.  the  wet  cloth  and  a  plate 
pounds.  It  is  very  conservatively  or  pan  the  same  size  as  the  first  one 
estimated,  all  kinds  of  land  and  con-  inverted  o«-  top  to  prevent  drying.  Let 
ditions  included,  that  we  should  pro-  the  pans  be  placed  in  a  warm,  but  not 


Sixth:      Plant  the  potatoes  (cut  or 
uncut  as  preferred)  after  the  soil  gets 
warm,  in  land  that  has  not  been  in 
potatoes  for  four  or  five  years.  Keep 
per  cent  of  dampened.    1°  hundred" kernels"  should  tne  Potatoes  well  cultivated. 

 o  

A  SILVER  MINE 


Herbert  Hoover  tells  a  story  of  a 

duce  40  bushels  of  White  Flint  corn  in  a  hot  place,  and  care  be  taken  to  young  man  who  was  busy  cultivating 

to  an  acre,  which  in  turn  will  make  keep  the  sand  moist  and  the  plants  a  vegetable  garden  of  his  own.  He 

40  pounds  of  cornmeal  to  the  bushel,  from  freezing.    In  a  few  days  as'  the  had  been  digging  for  about  an  hour 

or  1,600  pounds  per  acre.    Therefore,  kernels  begin  to  germinate,  these  may  when  his  spade  turned  up  a  quarter. 

9,500  acres  will    produce    substitutes  be  counted,  thrown  out,  and  the  num-  Ten  minutes  later  he  found  another 

for  25  per  cent  of  our  wheat  consump-  her  recorded.    A  good    sample    will  quarter.   Then  he  found  a  dime.  Then 

tlon.  show  98  or  99  per  cent  germination  in  he  found  a  quarter. 

a  week.    Two  tests  should  be  made      'By  gosh,"  he  said,  "I've  struck  a 

 and  an  average  taken.    This  test  com-  silver  mine,"  and,  straightening  up, 

pletes  the  gauntlet,  and  when  seed  he  felt  something  cold  slide  down  his 

are  the  best  and  cheapest  tonics  in  the  has  successfully  run  it,  that  seed  is  leg.    Another  quarter  lay  at  his  feet, 

world.    Young  >pigs    especially    need  ready    for  planting — save    only    the  He  grasped  the  truth:    There  wa3  a 

exercise  to  prevent  thumps.  (Continued  from  page  3)  hole  in  his  pocket  — Exchange. 


(Continued  on  page  14) 
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DAIRYING 


THE  FUTURE  OF  DAIRYING 

IN  IDAHO 

L.  R.  Cammack. 
The  future  of  dairying  in  Idaho  will 
depend  on  the  degree  to  which  all  in- 
terested in  dairying  will  co-operate 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  following 
needs  can  be  accomplished  and  diffi- 
culties overcome. 

1.  Better  cows  are  needed  on  all 
our  farms.  There  are  two  ways  of 
getting  better  cows.  One  is  by  buy- 
ing them  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  good 
ones  without  paying  too  high  prices. 
The  safe  and  sure  way  is  to  improve 
the  high  grades  by  means  of  the 
scales  and  babcock  tester,  this  permit- 
ling  selection  and  breeding  of  the 
cows  and  heifers  selected,  to  a  good 
pure  bred  sire  of  the  breed  selected. 
This  is  the  only  efficient  way  to  im- 
prove dairy  production  and  until  farm- 
ers and  dairymen  will  co-operate  and 
attempt  to  do  this  we  cannot  make 
rapid  advancement.  By  this  means 
we  can  get  cows  which  produce  twice 
as  much  butter  fat  from  nearly  the 
same  feed  as  has  often  been  done  by 
progressive  dairymen  in  our  state. 

2.  The  proper  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  is  very  important,  since  a  cow 
uses  one  half  of  the  feed  she  would 
consume  for  uighest  production,  to 
keep  up  her  body  maintainance. 
Therefore,  liberal  feeding  of  the  feeds 
best  adapted  for  economical  production 
of  milk  to  cows  having  large  feeding 
capacity  for  the  breed  is  very  essential. 
Insufficient  feeding  is  the  cause  of 
poor  financial  returns  only  too  often. 
A  study  of  the  proper  feeds  and 
quantities  of  each  to  feed  is  very  vital. 
For  Idaho  alfalfa  hay  and  corn  silage 
with  sufficient  grain  to  make  a  balanc- 
ed ration  is  an  excellent  ration.  There 
are  many  substitutes  and  the  amounts 
of  each  to  feed  may  be  varied  to  suit 
the  local  supply  and  individual  con- 
ditions. 

3.  We  need  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  prouiems  anu  the  introduction 
of  more  businesslike  methods  in  our 
dairy  industry.  Tnere  are  too  many 
haphazard  methods  and  too  much 
guess  work  in  our  operations.  This 
includes  better  management,  better 
barns  and  equipment,  more  light  and 
a  system  of  ventilation  in  our  barns, 
and  also  breeding  cows  to  freshen  in 
the  fall  when  prices  are  highest  and 
more  time  and  attention  can  be  given 
to  dairying.  The  dairy  cow  needs  a 
rest  of  six  weeks  before  calving  and 
the  better  condition  the  cow  is  in  at 
that  time  the  greater  the  production 
during  the  lactation  period.  The  care 
of  the  calf  and  heifer  is  also  import- 
ant but  time  will  not  permit  a  discus- 
sion of  that  subject  at  this  time.  We 
need  more  silos  and  root  cellars.  I 
doubt  if  me  average  cow  in  Idaho  will 
pay  for  the  feeding  of  much  high 
priced  grain  when  we  can  use  legume 
hay  and  a  succulent  feed  such  as  sil- 
age or  root  crops,  uut  that  will  depend 
on  the  individual  conditions.  The 
dairy  cow  is  likened  to  a  machine  but 
she  is  more  than  thpt,  in  fact  almost 
human  and  responds  to  care  and  good 
treatment,  as  does  no  other  animal. 

4.  Quality  in  our  dairy  products  is 
an  ideal  toward  which  we  must  al- 
ways aim,  since  quality  always  com- 
mands a  higher  price.  There  are 
examples  of  this  everywhere  too  num- 
erous 1o  mention.  This  applies  to  our 
farm  butter,  creamery  butter,  cheese  of 
all  kinds  and  to  market  milk.  Uni- 
formity of  the  product  is  another  very 
essential  point  and  the  standard- 
ization of  our  dairy  products  will  as- 
sist enormously  to  increase  our  mar- 
ko'inn  opportunities  and  bring  higher 
prices  While  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  I 
hoard  a  prominent  cheese  buyer  state 
that  the  most  uniform  and  highest 
quality  carload  of  cheese  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  New  York  market  came 
from  Idaho.  This  Is  encouraging  but 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  much  im- 
provement. 

j>,  We  must  always  work  for  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  dairy  pro- 


ducts. Milk  is  the  most  nearly  per- 
fect food  and  most  people  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  food  value  of  milk,  cheese 
and  butter.  For  example,  one  quart 
of  milk  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sirloin  steak  and  other  food 
in  like  proportion  and  the  price  is 
much  lower.  There  is  a  substance  in 
milk  called  vitamines,  which  is  es- 
sential to  normal  growth  and  substi- 
tutes, especially  to  growing  people, 
cannot  be  satisfactory. 

6.  A  great  opportunity  for  dairy 
advancement  exists  in  the  teaching  to 
boys  and  girls,  through  the  calf  and 
butter  clubs,  a  greater  appreciation 
and  desire  for  better  dairying.  The 
boys  and  girls  will  be  better  citizens 
when  grown,  appreciate  farm  life  and 
prefer  to  stay  on  the  ■farm  instead  of 
rushing  to  the  city  as  soon  as  old 
enough,  if  we  get  them  interested. 

7.  The  utilization  of  by-products 
both  in  feeding  the  feeding  stuffs  that 
otherwise  would  not  be  utilized,  to  the 
dairy  cows  such  as  beet  top  silage,  etc., 
and  the  feeding  of  skim  milk,  butter- 
milk and  whey  to  calves,  pigs  and 
chickens,  (if  these  products  cannot  be 
saved  for  numan  consumption), 
presents  possibilities  which  need  at- 
tention on  nearly  every  farm.  These 
and  the  preventing  of  losses  in  milk 
both  directly  and  through  spoiling  or 
souring,  are  little  things  in  themselves 
but  in  the  course  oi  a  year  and  over 
the  entire  country  would  amount  to  a 
very  great  amount.  Another  loss  is 
that  of  the  manure,  through  careless- 
ness and  insufficient  equipment  for 
conserving  it.  The  loss  of  time  and 
energy  also  could  be  materially  de- 
creased by  better  arrangement  and 
equipment  in  our  dairy  work.  Time 
prohibits  further  discussion  of  this 
vital  subject  but  the  U.  S.  Government 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  saving 
of  the  enormous  quantities  of  skim 
milk  and  buttermilk,  high  in  food 
value,  for  human  consumption  in  the 
form  of  cottage  cheese. 

8.  The  prevention  and  eradication 
of  all  animal  diseases  and  the  preven- 
tion of  the  carrying  of  human  diseases 
in  milk  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 
There  is  need  of  a  law  in  our  state 
whereby  the  farmer  or  dairyman  will 
receive  compensation  for  animals 
which  are  condemned  because  of  tuber- 
culosis. There  is  such  a  law  in  nearly 
all  the  states  and  we  must  try  to  get 
it  here,  because  at  present  the  Govern- 
ment is  inspecting  herds  and  finding 
some  infected  animals  and  to  be  effici- 
ent and  fair  to  all,  a  small  price  must 
be  given  or  the  trouble  will  not  be 
eradicated  and  dairying  will  suffer 
thereby. 

There  are  other  problems  which  will 
arise  from  time  to  time  requiring  the 
attention  of  dairymen  and'  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  amount  of  advance- 
ment and  become  efficient  there  must 
be  a  closer  co-operation  of  all  dairy  in- 
terests. The  dairy  industry  has  many 
enemies  but  the  greatest  impediment 
comes  from  lack  of  co-operative  ef- 
forts among  ourselves. 

The  greatest  good  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  the  co-operation  of 
all  interested  and  perhaps  the  great- 
est good  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
formation  of  local  and  sectional  dairy 
associations.  A  representative  of 
these  could  then  be  sent  to  the  State 
Dairy  Association  and  the  larger  as- 
sociations, some  of  which  exist  and 
will  be  formed,  and  through  these  re- 
presentatives all  sections  would  get 
the  benefit  of  the  greatest  dairy  ex- 
ports. It  Is  only  by  associations  and 
conventions  of  those  interested  in 
dairying  that  we  can  hope  to  make  ad- 
vancement and  keep  out  of  the  ruts 
which  we  naturally  get  into  when  we  do 
not  keep  eternally  o  i  the  lookout  for 
new  ideas  and  higher  ideals.  They 
give  us  added  enthusiasm  and  more 
progressive  methods  by  their  discus- 
sions. At  this  time  of  our  national 
crisis  we  need  greater  efforts  and  in- 
creased Ideas  that  we  may  do  our  part 


IF  COWS 
COULD  TALK 


"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Fawncoat.     I  hear  that  all  the  cows  in  the 

county  are  joining  the  'Win-the-War'  Club." 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Starface;  Secretary  "of  Agriculture  Houston  says  we 
must  increase  the  production  of  butter-fat,  and  we  cows  have  all 

promised  to  do  our  'bit.' " 

"There's  one  thing  I  want  to  say  right  now,"  spoke  up  Mrs.  Black. 
"The  farmers  have  got  to  back  us  up  in  this  movement.  I'm  with  the 
rest  of  you,  heart  and  soul,  but  what  chance  have  I  got?" 


"Why,  Mrs.  Black,  what's  the  matter? 
barn  and  plenty  to  eat  and  drink." 


You -have  a  fine  warm 


"Yes,  I  know;  but  what  can  I  do  as  long  as  they  use  that  old 
cream  separator  on  the  place?  It  never  was  any  good,  anyway,  and 
now  it  wastes  so  much  cream  I'm  just  plain  discouraged." 

"Well  you're  not  so  badly  off  as  some  cows,  where  they  haven't 
any  cream  separator  at  all." 

"I  don't  know  about  that.  There's  a  lot  of  cream  separators  in 
this  county  that  are  only  'excuses' — not  much  better  than  none  at  all. 
I  tell  you,  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  with  butter  at  present  prices  and  the  people 
at  Washington  begging  every  one  to  save  fat,  it's  almost  a  crime  to 
waste  butter-fat  the  way  some  of  these  farmers  do." 

"That's  one  thing  I'm  thankful  for,"  said  Mrs.  Fawncoat,  "there's 
no  cream  wasted  on  this  farm.  We  have  a  De  Laval  Cream  Separator 
and  everybody  knows  that  the  De  Laval  is  the  closest  skimming 

machine." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Starface,  "we  never  used  a  De  Laval  on  our 
place  until  last  fall  and  supposed  one  separator  was  about  as  good  as 
another;  but,  honest,  the  De  Laval  is  the  first  cream  separator  we've 

ever  had  that  gave  us  cows  a  square  deal." 

P.  s. 

Of  course  your  cows  can't  talk— but  If  they  could  you'd  never 
have  a  moment's  peace  until  you  got  a  De  Laval  Cream 
Separator. 

Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash,  or  on 
such  liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  .  See  the  local  De 
Laval  agent,  or  if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest 
De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York        29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


in  making  the  world  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  live.  An  army  must  advance 
on  its  stomach,  as  Napoleon  said,  and 
the  good  dairy  cow  is  doing  a  wonder- 
ful service  to  humanity.  Let's  do  our 
best  to  help  her  by  organization,  co-op- 
eration and  efficiency  in  our  dairy 
work. 


THE  SAME  OLD  HOURS 

She  was  a  widow  who  was  trying  to 
get  In  touch  with  her  deceased 
husband. 

The  medium,  after  a  good  deal  of 
futile  work,  said  to  her: 

"The  conditions  this  evening  seem 
unfavorable.  I  can't  seem  to  establish 
communication  with  Mr.  Smith, 
ma'am." 

"Well,  I'm  not  surprised,"  said  tho 
widow,  with  a  glance  at  the  clock. 
"It's  only  half-past  eight  now,  and 
John  never  did  show  up  till  about 
three  a.  m." 


SURE!      THEY'D  RECOGNIZE  HIMI 

A  wild-eyed,  disheveled-looking 
woman  burst  into  the  local  police 
station.  "My  husband  nas  been  miss- 
ing now  for  two  days.  I  want  you  to 
have  the  canal  dragged." 

"If  we  should  find  the  body,  is  there 
anything  peculiar  about  him  by 'which 
he  can  be  recognized?"  inquired  the  In- 
spector. 

The  woman  hesitated,  and  seemed  at 
a  loss  for  a  minute.  Then  a  look  of 
relief  slowly  overspread  her  face. 

"Why,  yes!"  she  exclaimed,  at  last, 
"he's  deaf" — Imp.  @  Veh.  Record. 


They  had  lost  their  way  in  their  new 
and  expensive  car. 

"There's  a  sign,  dear,"  she  said  to 
her  husband,  who  got  out  of  the  car 
and  flashed  his  flashlight  on  the  board. 

"Are  we  on  the  right  road?"  flhe 
asked. 
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HOW  TO  GROW  TURKIES 

f      D.  R.  Perkins. 
For  the  reason  that,  after  a  few 

'  weeks  of  age,  the  turkey  is  self- 
dependent  in  the  matter  of  feed,  this 
fowl  is  likely  to  find  great  favor  with 
poultry  keepers  who  have  the  proper 

:  range  for  them.  The  turkey  needs  a 
larger  range  as  compared  with  chick- 
ens and  not  every  poultry  keeper  is 

!  favorably  situated;  consequently  this 
matter  deserves  first  attention.  Over- 
stocking the  range  will  necesistate  the 
expense  of  feeding  and  crowded  con- 

•  ditions,  unless  the  flock  is  given  much 
constant  care,  and  is  likely  to  produce 

Ithe  various  ailments  peculiar  to  this 
fowl. 

Small  Flocks  Thrive  Best. 

Large  flocks,  even  on  good  ranges 
[will  produce  smaller  birds  than 
smaller  flocks;  probably  because  the 
birds,  feeding  together  as  they  do  in 
I  large  numbers,  have  to  travel  farther 
and  spend  more  time  in  getting  the 
same  food  they  would  secure  if  in 
smaller  droves.  Therefore,  it  is  desir- 
able, especially  while  the  birds  are 
growing,  to  keep  the  broods  separate. 
Usually  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
scatter  the  coops  used  for  hatching 
over  the  range. 

How  Brood  Coops  Are  Made. 

These  coops,  three  feet  square  and 
three  feet  high,  are  fitted  with  a  re- 
movable roof  and  a  3x3x9-foot  run- 
way made  of  lx3-inch  lumber  and  1- 
inch  wire  netting;  a  door  is  made  in 
the  far  end  of  this  runway.  Another 
door  for  the  coop  is  found  handy  for 
confining  the  hen  to  the  nest.  Some 
hens  succumb  to  the  lure  af  society 
and  leave  unfinished  the  work  of 
hatching  her  eggs.  The  beginner  may 
encounter  difficulty  in  teaching  the  hen 
to  recognize  a  new  coop  as  a  perman- 
ent home;  but  a  hen  that  has  been 
raised  in  one  will  ever  after  regard 
that  place  as  a  refuge  and  will  volun- 
tarily lay,  hatch,  and  hover  her  young 
there. 

Young  Hens  Best  Mothers. 
Eggs  laid  by  the  older  hens  will 
make  the  stronger  poult,  but  the 
younger  hens  make  the  best  mothers; 
by  setting  the  vyoung  hens  as  soon  as 
they  become  broody  and  breaking  the 
older  ones  to  secure  a  second  clutch 
of  eggs,  one  may  get  the  maximum 
results. 

Overfeeding  Dangerous. 

Practically  all  of  the  advertised 
commercial  chick  feeds  are  conveni- 
ent and  are  good  for  the  young;  but 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  matter 
of  amount;  do  not  overfeed  at  any 
time.  Hot  weather  and  overfeeding 
are  decidedly  a  poor  combination.  As 
soon  as  the  poults  begin  ranging,  the 
ration  should  be  reduced.  Do  not  for- 
get that  grit  should  be  just  as  avail- 
able as  food. 

The  Arch  Enemy — Lice. 

Lice  are  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
young;  and  once  the  poult  becomes 
weakened  by  them  he  stands  a  poor 
chance  of  recuperating.  The  fact 
that  the  average  person  does  not 
know  where  to  look  for  the  insects 
results  in  confusion  and  unneces- 
sary losses.  The  first  place  one  may 
find  them  is  on  tbe  outside  of  the 
wings  in  depressions  between  the 
feathers.  The  wings  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully  and  by  spreading 
them  over  the  hand  all  hiding  places 
rwill  be  revealed.  Next  the  lice  may 
be  found  in  the  longer  body  feath- 
ers. The  first  month  is  considered 
the  danger  period;  after  that  a  good 
dust  bath  should  enaDte  tbe  poult  to 
wage  most  of  his  own  battles.  Ashes 
make  the  most  desirable  dust. 

When  the  young  are  able  to  sleep 
out  of  the  brood  coop,  a  pen  or  fold, 
with  roosts  three  or  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  is  desirable.  The  ground 
in  these  pens,  as  well  as  any  frequent 
«d  by  the  turkeys,  should  be  plowed 
under  to  minimize  the  danger  of 
disease  that  might  result  from  the 
presence  of  such  refuse  as  collects 
from  year  to  year. 


The  present  prospects  for  the  breed- 
er are  bright.  Those  who  have  want- 
ed to  delve  in  the  secrets  of  the  tur- 
key business  will  never  have  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  to  learn.  x 

 o  

GOOD  EGGS  BRINGS 

BEST  RESULTS 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  in- 
cubator is  the  greatest  machine  the 
poultryman  can  have.  And  yet,  some 
things  the  incubator  cannot  do.  It 
cannot,  for  instance,  take  a  lot  of 
infertile  eggs  and  turn  them  into 
bright,  lively  chicks.  Neither  is  it 
possible  for  the  best  machine  ever 
made  to  get  out  of  the  eggs  laid  by 
weak,  poorly  kept  or  badly  mated 
hens,  chicks  that  will  stand  the  test 
of  the  active,  strenuous  life  of  the 
present  time. 

Good  eggs,  then,  must  be  put  into 
the  incubator  if  we  are  to  get  good 
hatches.  How  shall  we  make  sure 
beforehand  that  we  have  these  good 
eggs?  Here  are  some  suggestions 
along  that  line:  First,  hens  of  known 
good  laying  qualities  must  be  selected. 
I  have  spent  a  good  many  hours 
watching  my  hens  a  few  weeks  before 
they  were  given  the  job  of  laying 
eggs  to  be  hatched.  We  have  trap- 
nests  to  do  this  work  and  they  are 
all  right,  if  everything  goes  well;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  somebody  must  trap 
the  trap-nest  to  be  sure  of  the  best 
results.  If  we  will  take  the  time  to 
find  out  which  of  our  hens  have  been 
doing  the  work  for  the  year  and  select 
eggs  of  their  laying,,  we  sball  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  insuring  a 
good  hatch. 

And  then  ,we  want  to-  know  that 
these  hens  are  thrifty  now.  In  other 
words,  past  achievements  are  not  con- 
clusive evidence  of  good  quality  at  the 
present  time.  Are  the  birds  bright, 
active  and  hearty  now,  laying  eggs 
right  along  and  seeming  to  enjoy  life? 
If  so,  all  right.  Take  their  eggs — 
providing  they  have  been  fed  right 
and  not  kept  in  crowded  houses.  A 
good  hen  ought  to  be  fed  well,  with 
food  that  is  as  fresh  and  healthful 
as  possible,  no  decayed  meat,  no 
moldy  grain,  only  good,  sound  hearty 
food.  For  the  feed  aoes  have  a  bear- 
ing on  the  vitality  of  the  egg. 

I  spoke  of  not  overcrowding  hens 
that  are  to  furnish  eggs  for  the  in- 
cubator. There  is  more  to  this  than 
some  of  us  are  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing. You  take  a  hundred  hens  and 
shut  them  up  in  a  house  scarcely 
large  enough  for  fifty  and  the  result 
will  be  disastrous,  not  only  to  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  hens,  but 
also  to  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  laid. 
It  is  no  economy  to  crowd  too  many 
hens  into  a  given  space.  Better  keep 
fewer  hens  and  give  tbem  a  good 
roomy  house,  or  else  build  more 
houses. 

What  does  it  do  to  a  hen  to  hamper 
her  free  actions  in  inis  way?  In  the 
first  place,  it  deprives  her  of  needed 
exercise.  Vigor  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  effort.  Where  by  rea- 
son of  inaction  the  muscles  become 
weak  and  lax,  the  bird  soon  begins  to 
sag  down,  sit  long  on  the  roost,  show 
a  pale  comb  and  in  other  ways  mani- 
fest signs  of  inefficiency.  Then,  too, 
the  digestive  apparatus  suffers.  We 
are  in  these  days  feeding  highly  con- 
centrated food.  We  must  to  get  re- 
sults. But  what  use  is  it  to  pay  out 
good  money  ana  wor«<  hard  to  provide 
costly  food  for  hens  that  cannot  digest 
it  properly?  To  be  at  their  best,  hens 
need  a  chance  to  run  around,  to  dig 
ing  good  clean  litter  and  to  be  really 
happy.  That  means  plenty  of  room 
and  congenial  company.  E^ery  bird 
that  is  always  on  the  scrap  should  be 
taken  out.  Her  room  is  better  than 
her  company. 

Only  a  word  about  the  head  of  the 
flock.  He  should  be  the  best  we  can 
get — young,  handsome,  well-bred  and 
on  his  job.  Better  go  ten  miles  and 
pay  a  golden  eagle  for  a  good  male 
than  to  use  a  poor  one. — E.  L.  Vincent. 


"With  others  SIXTY  turn*  won't  do— 
What  the  U  S.'  does  in  FORTY-TWO." 

Make*  dairying  '  'heaps"  easier        Send  for  particular i 


U^^SfLlGHTIN<|PtAkfi 


'  ■  1  1 


"U.  S.  Light, 
Bright— White- 
Just  Right!" 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  comfort 
and  a  joy. 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      Box  964. 

Branch  Offices — Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland,  California;  Chicago,  III. 


F  F  your  business  keeps  two  or  more  horses 
busy,  there's  just  one  reason  why  you  are 
not  using  an  International  motor  truck: 

You  Don't  Know  What  It  Will  Do  for  You! 

That's  true.  If  you  knew  how  much  actual 
cash  it  saves,  you  would  buy  an  International 
motor  truck  because  you  could  hardly  make 
a  better  paying  investment.  If  it  added  only 
fifty  cents  a  day  to  your  net  profits — that  would 
be  better  than  10  per  cent  interest  on  the 
price  of  a  model  H. 
An  International  motor  truck  will  save  more  than 
that  for  any  man  whose  work  keeps  two  horses  busy. 

That  is  not  all  it  does,  by  any  means,  but  that  should 
be  enough  to  interest  you,  a  business  man.  Write  for 
our  complete  figures  on  motor  truck  saving. 

Four  Models 

H,  1,500  lbs.  capacity  K,  3,000  lbs.  capacity 

F,  2,000  lbs.  capacity  G,  4,000  lbs.  capacity 

Special  bodies  for  any  business. 

International  Motor  Trucks  Are  Sold  By 

Utah  Motor  Car  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

WILLIS  JOHNSON  &  SON,  ROOSEVELT,  UTAH. 

PRICE  GARAGE  COMPANY,  PRICE.  UTAH. 
PAROWAN  AUTO  COMPANY,  PAROWAN,  UTAH. 
PROVO  IMPLEMENT  &  MOTOR  COMPANY,  PROVO,  UTAH. 
KOfr   oArtAGE  COMPANY,  CEDAR  CITY,  UTAH. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

230  SOUTH,  6TH  WEST.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 
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Members  of  the 
'associates'  ■ 


New  York  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
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Chicago  Office,  Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otheiwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us.   


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
r7tah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers*  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentionefi  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application.  

With  all  our  rush  for  greater  production  we 
must  not  forget  to  conserve  our  own  health. 
Keep  well,  your  health  should  come  first. 

Weed  out  the  poor  cows,  but  do  not  sell  a  good 
producer.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  increase  the 
number  of  good  dairy  cows. 

ft  ft 

Have  you  bought  your  share  of  Liberty  Bonds 
yet?    Utah  has  "gone  over  the  top,"  but  have 
jou  done  your  part?    There  is  yet  time.  Every 
farmer  should  own  one  or  more  Liberty  Bonds, 
ft  ft 

There  is  time  yet  to  plant  many  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, a  good  garden  will  help  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living.      See  that  every  piece  of  ground,  al- 
though it  may  be  small,  is  producing  something, 
ft  I* 

The  farm  paper  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  in  the  work  of  production.  Th« 
,farm  paper  serves  as  a  medium  by  which  the 
government  can  reach  the  farmers  of  the  nation. 
This  is  one  reason  why  every  farmer  should  be 
a  reader  of  a  farm  paper. 

ft  ft 

Do  not  overlook  the  proposition  of  increasing 
the  livestock  on  your  farm  if  conditions  will  per- 
mit. The  demand  seems  sure  to  increase  for  all 
kinds  of  livestock.  Feed  your  haye  and  grain  to 
livestock  and  sell  the  finished  product. 

From  present  out  look  Utah  will  beat  1917  in 
production.  It  was  a  very  favorable  fall  and 
winter  for  fall  plowing.  The  spring  work  has 
been  well  taken  care  of  and  if  climatic  conditions 
are  favorable  we  will  have  a  wonderful  crop  this 
year. 

One  of  the  problems  for  the  hog  raiser  this 
year  is  fo  provide  cheap  feeds.  Good  alfalfa 
pasturage  with  a  little  grain,  will  be  one  ot  the 
best  helps.  You  may  find  it  profitable  for  the 
hogs  to  harvest  some  of  your  crops.  Every  man 
must  work  out  his  own  plans.  The  use  of  cheaper 
feeds  will  increase  your  profits. 

Hi  / 

HAVE    A    PLACE    FOR  TOOLS 

Recently  when  visiting  a  successful  farmer  I 
was  impressed  with  the  way  he  took  care  of  his 
farm  tools.  The  tool  house  was  built  of  lumber 
and  did  not  cost  but  a  few  dollars  but  inside 
every  thing  was  in  order.  The  tools  and  m«ater- 
i;i!s  were  kept  in  their  proper  places.   There  was 


a  place  for  nails,  bolts  and  screws  and  they  were 
iiot  all  mixed  up  together.  The  farmer  could  go 
to  the  tool  house  and  in  a  moment  find  what  he 
wanted.  There  was  no  time  lost  in  hunting  for 
anything.  There  was  a  place  for  every  tool 
used  on  the  farm  and  it  was  returned  when  the 
work  was  completed.  This  tool  house  saved  its 
cost  in  many  ways.  Time  is  worth  money,  more 
so  today  than  ever.  A  place  to  put  your  tools 
and  material  away  is  a  money  and  time  saver, 
ft  ft 

SAVE  THE  LITTLE  CHICKS 

It  is  the  little  chicks  that  grow  to  be  large 
ones.  Care  must  be  taken  of  them.  One  ex- 
pert says  that  40  per  cent  of  the  chicks  hatched 
on  the  farm  by  hens  are  lost  through  neglect  to 
confine  the  hen.  Baby  chicks  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  wander  off  through  grass  with  the  hen 
hunting  food.  Keep  the  old  hen  confined  and 
feed  them  properly.  Save  the  little  chicks  for 
they  will  mean  meat  in  the  fall.  We  can  not 
have  the  increased  production  of  poultry  we  are 
asked  to  grow  unless  we  take  better  care  of  the 
little  chicks.  Watch  them  until  they  get  a 
start.  Proper  feed  and  careful  attention  given 
to  the  little  chicks  will  repay  you  many  times 
over. 

ft  ft 

USE  OF  POTATOES  TO  SAVE  WHEAT 

Use  of  potatoes  to  save  wheat  is  demanded  by 
the  present  situation,  because  greater  quantities 
of  wheat  must  be  conserved,  for  the  use  of  the 
American  forces  and  the  Allied  armies  in  Europe, 
and  also  because  an  unusually  large  supply  of 
potatoes  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  growers. 
Great  quantities  of  these  will  go  to  waste  unless 
they  are  used  even  more  freely  and  in  a  greater 
variety  of  ways  than  is  customary  in  American 
families. 

With  the  basic  price  of  wheat  fixed  as  at 
present,  flour  is  about  $5  50  cwt.  If,  then,  pota- 
toes can  be  obtained  at  1  cent  or  1*4  cents  a 
pound,  it  is  an  economy  as  well  as  a  war  service 
to  use  potatoes  as  a  substitute  for  flour  in  bread 
making.  Even  at  3  cents  a  pound  the  potatoes 
cost  no  more  than  flour. 

ft  ft 
FARMING  FOR  OTHERS 

We  may  not  be  working  for  others,  but,  if  every 
farmer  could  be  impressed  with  the  thought  that 
he  is  not  farming  for  himself  alone,  there  would 
be  better  and  more  productive  farms.  When  a 
man  knows  that  all  his  neighbors  are  watching 
him  and  are  ready  to  follow  his  example  when  he 
does  something  worth  while,  it  puts  him  on  his 
mettle  and  encourages  him  to  do  his  best.  In 
reality  every  farmer's  methods  and  those  who 
ar_'  progressive  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  practices  found  to  be  profitable.  It  is  only 
the  man,  who  is  set  in  his  ways  and  hates  to  get 
out  of  the  rut  for  fear  he  will  skid,  who  does  not 
avail  himself  of  advances  made  in  his  community, 
ft  ft 

CO-OPERATIVE  BULL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

So  many  farmers  with  just  a  few  cows  say  they 
can  not  afford  to  own  a  good  pure  bred  sire.  The 
answer  is  to  join  with  his  neighbors  and  form  a 
co-operative  hull  association.  In  this  way  a  man 
with  limited  means  and  only  a  few  cows  is  able 
to  have  the  benefits  of  a  good  sire.  Too  many 
are  using  a  cheap  scrub  bull  and  there  is  no 
longer  an  excuse  for  doing  it. 

Joint  ownership  of  bulls,  both  for  dairy  and 
beef  herds  have  proven  a  success..  The  govern- 
ment now  have  men  who  are  making  a  specialty 
of  this  kind  of  work — organizing  bull  associtions 
— why  don't  you  Invite  them  to  come  to  your 
town  and  help  organize  one  of  these  associations. 
There  is  no  expense  for  this  help,  the  government 
realizes  the  importance  of  it  and  is  glad  to  help 
any  community.  m 

r  t  F"i 

CHEERFUL  PEOPLE  WIN 

"There  is  very  little  success  where  there  is 
little  laughter.  The  workman  who  rejoices  in 
hlifSvi**  laughs  away  his  discomfort  is  the 
one  sure  t0  rise"  said  Andy  Carnegie. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  world  without  smiles, 
laughter  and  sunshine,  who  would  want  to  live 


in  such  a  one.  The  cheerful  person  is  always 
the  favorite  it  is  just  as  true  on  the  farm,  in  the 
office,  or  in  society. 

Cheerful  people  can  do  more  work  and  will-  al- 
ways win  over  a  grumbler  or  the  too  sober  ones. 
To  be  able  to  laugh  away  trouble  is  a  wonderful 
thing  for  anyone. 

The  power  of  cheerfulness  nearly  anyone  can 
have,  it  must  be  cultivated  however,  to  retain  it. 
What  a  power  in  this  world  is  cheerfulness.  "It 
is  the  song  you  sing  and  the  smile  you  wear  that 
makes  the  sunshine  everywhere." 

ft  ft 

MORE  ANIMALS  ON  THE  FARM. 

More  animals  are  needed  on  our  farms.  They 
are  needed  now  to  help  produce  food  and  they 
will  increase  the  profits  of  any  farmer  who  will 
raise  them  economically.  Animal  husbandry  will 
be  more  important  in  the  economic  plan  of  feed- 
ing our  nation  and  our  allies,  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past.  If  anyone  knew  just  which  crop  to 
specialize  on,  he  might  make  more  for  a  year  or 
two  than  to  practice  a  good  rotation    of  crops. 

With  farm  animals  you  can  market  your  hay 
grain  and  other  crops  with  a  better  profit  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  the  fertility  of  your  land. 

We  must  look  ahead,  for  this  country  must 
thrive  and  our  people  prosper  after  the  war.  Any 
farmer  who  so  manages  his  farm,  as  to  keep 
plenty  of  livestock  of  the  better  quality  will  have 
reasons  for  congratulating  himself.  There  is 
need  now  for  more  livestock  and  it  looks  as  if 
there  will  be  a  greater  need  for  a  year  or  two 
following  the  war. 

ft  ft 
INTENSIVE  FARMING 

We  often  hear  people  talking  about  intensive 
farming.  Some  seem  to  have  a  wrong  idea  of 
what  it  really  means. 

The  term  intensive  farming  is  considered  by 
some  farmers  to  mean  the  growing  of  special 
crops  and  garden  truck.  This  is  not  necessarily 
so.  It  is  true  that  in  the  growing  of  garden 
crops  the  ground  is  made  to  produce  more  inten- 
sively than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary  farm 
crops,  but  intensive  farming  can  be  practiced 
with  any  crop.  It  means  in  reality  doubling  your 
crop  or  cutting  your  acreage  and  growing  as 
much  as  you  did  before.  Instead  of  spreading 
out  over  a  large  area  and  producing  a  certain 
yield,  intensive  farming  means  producing  the 
same  yield  on  a  smaller  area  or  practicing  such 
efficient  methods  as  to  double  the  yield  from  the 
same  area.  In  other  words,  raising  more  on  few- 
ei  acres  really  defines  the  term. 

ft  ft 

BETTER  CARE  AND  USE  OF  IMPLEMENTS 

Some  people  have  not  taken  seriously  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  Government  and  implement 
dealers  about  conserving  our  machinery.  A  ,rew 
weeks  ago  farmers  were  asked  to  order  repairs 
and  extras  and  many  acted  upon  the  suggestion. 
Others  did  not  and  now  they  are  up  against  it, 
when  they  want  something  in  a  hurry.  Already 
there  are  some  who  want  to  blame  the  dealer  be 
cause  he  can  not  make  quick  delivery.  Many  of 
the  implement  factories  are  called  to  fill  govern- 
ment contracts,  wagoms  by  the  thousands,  tract- 
ors by  the  hundreds  and  other  machinery  are  be- 
ing made  for  war  service  and  factories  cannot 
work  for  farmers  and  the  government,  the 
natural  result  will  be  a  shortage  of  farm  mach- 
inery and  implements. 

Raw  material  is  going  to  be  short,  there  is  use 
for  all  the  iron,  wood  and  steel,  of  course  manu- 
facturers are  going  to  have  their  share  for  the 
sake  of  increased  production  of  food. 

Do  not  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  use  a  tool 
before  you  buy  it,  you  can  look  a  head  and  anti- 
cipate your  needs.  Our  suggestions  is  to  make 
better  use  of  all  machinery,  take  better  care  of 
it.  Make  it  do  just  a  little  more  service.  Re 
pair  any  machinery,  implement  or  tool  that  can 
be  made  to  work.  Be  a  little  more  careful,  give 
them  a  little  better  attention.  Keep  them  well 
oiled,  allow  no  bolt  to  work  loose.  For  your 
own  profit  and  as  a  real  need  at  this  time  take 
better  care  of  your  farm  implements  and 
machinery. 
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FEEDING  BABY  CHICKS 
Byron  Alder,  Poujtryman,  U.  A.  C. 
Since  there  has  been  a  limitation 
lEced  on  the  amount  of  wheat  that 
iay  be  fed  to  chickens  the  problem 
!  feeding  seems  to  be  greatly  in- 
based.  We  are  asked  to  save  the 
heat  and  prevent  a  very  serious 
mdition  in  our  food  supply.  It  is  the 
itriotic  duty  of  every  one  to  use 
her  grains  in  feeding  with  not  more 
.an  10  per  cent  of  wheat  in  the  feed 
id  to  eliminate  that  where  possible 
tils  can  be  done  without  any  serious 
suits  yet  it  may  mean  an  increase 
|  a  lew  cents  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
er. Produce  more  poultry  and  at 
ie  same  time  save  the  wheat.  We 
in  do  both.  The  following  sugges- 
aa  may  help  in  the  feeding  of  baby 
licks. 

Chicks  should  not  be  given  feed  of 
ly  kind  until  they  are  48  to  60  hours 
d.  Chicks  shipped  or  bought  from 
itcheries  are  ready  for  feed  when 
ceived.  The  first  feed  should  be 
ven  sparingly  and  often.  Feed  on 
clean  board  with  a  cleat  around  the 
lge  to  prevent  waste  or  on  a  piece 

burlap  stretched  and  pegged  to  the 
•ound  at  the  corners,  so  that  the 
ticks  will  get  nothing  except  that 
hich  is  fed.  Feed  5  or  6  times  a 
ty  or  about  every  2  or  2y2  hours. 
'Start  with  a  drink  of  sour  skimmilk 
•  buttermilk.  Keep  this  before  them 
;  each  feeding  the  first  week.  The 
•at  four  or  five  days  feed  a  mixture 
!  rolled  oats  (  oat  meal)  2  parts,  rub- 
id  fine,  and  wheat  bran  1  part,  with 
light  sprinkling  of  fine  grit  or  clean 
arse  sand.  Where  the  milk  is  not 
railable  hard  boiled  eggs  rubbed  up 
ie,  should  be  added  at  the  rate  of 
>out  two  eggs  a  day  for  each  100 
licks.  A  layer  of  dry  alfalfa  leaves, 
lopped  clover,  or  dried  lawn  clip- 
ngs  should  De  scattered  in  the 
looder  and  should  be  cleaned  out 
id  a  fresh  supply  added  every  2  or 

days.  Sand,  shavings,  etc.,  should 
>t  be  used  on  the  floor  the  first  2  or 
weeks  or  the  chicks  may  eat  enough 

it  to  cause  serious  injury. 
About  the  5th  day  add  a  little  crack- 
l  feed  or  screenings  and  cracked 
>rn,  gradually  reducing  the  amount 
'  oat  meal  and  bran.  After  the  7th 
ty  leave  out  the  bran  in  the  above 
ixture  and  keep  a  dry  mash  in  a  feed 
>pper  always  available  to  the  chicks. 
Ms  mash  should  be  made  of  bran  4 
irts,  shorts  2  parts,  and  chopped  bar- 
J  or  oats  2  parts.  When  milk  is  not 
railable  stop  feeding  the  eggs  and 
Id  1  %  parts  beef  scraps  to  this  dry 
ash. 

Milk  or  water  should  be  kept  before 
ie  chicks  at  all  times  from  the  first. 
Tiere  milk  is  easily  obtained  use  this 
one  the  first  week  and  milk  and 
ater  after  that  time.  Keep  the  milk 
sssels  clean,  dirty  rancid  milk  may 
!  just  as  injurious  as  good  clean  sour 
Ilk  is  beneficial. 

After  two  weeks  the  oat  meal  may 
i  eliminated  and  a  scratch  feed 
Iven  twice  a  day  composed  of  1  part 
lteat,  5  parts  chopped  barley,  and  4 
irts  chopped  corn.  Keep  dry  alfalfa, 
rtt,  and  a  little  fine  charcoal  always 
Bfore  them. 

When  the  chicks  are  3  to  4  weeks 
li  get  them  out  in  the  orchard  or 
ive  them  free  range  and  plenty  of 
rowing  .food  where  possible.  Chop- 
ed  oats,  chopped  baney,  and  the  dry 
lash  above  should  be  kept  in  feed 
oppers  always  available.  The  scratch 
;ed  ran  be  left  out  ;  r;  the  chicks  will 
et  plenty  of  exercise  while  foraging 
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Buys  the  New  Butterfly! 
Junior  No.  2.  Light  nin- 
WBBt  Bit  cleaning,  close 
skimming,  dorablo.  Guaran- 
teed a  lifetime  against  de- 
Jjexs'  In  material  and  workmanship. 
Made  also  in  five  larger  sizes  op  to  No.  S  < 

»  firr  FKE  TtlAL  it^VK  Ts.^. 

Is  cr.am.  p<,aUI  hrtns.  Pro.  ratalof. fold.r  and ' 'd 
'"'"I"  off«r.   Bur  from  th«  manufacturer  and  ui'  mwr. 

»U«8flH  DOTCT  CO..  2127  Msrth.ll  Blvd..  CHIC'SO 
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about. 

Avoid  sloppy  or  wet  feeds.  Keep 
the  brooder,  litter,  and  chicks  always 
dry.  Wet  litter  and  feeds  or  damp- 
ness in  the  brooder  are  perhaps  the 
worst  enemies  the  chicks  could  have. 
Don't  put  chicks  of  diiferent  ages  to- 
gether in  the  same  brooder.  Don't 
keep  the  chicks  in  tne  same  runs  as 
the  old  or  mature  stock.  Feed  regu- 
larly all  the  chicks  will  clean  up  but 
don't  over-feed.  Keep  the  broodet 
clean  and  free  from  mites. 

 o  

FEED   HENS   WAR  RATIONS 

Byron  Alder,  Poultryman,  TJ.  A.  C. 

Chickens  as  well  as  people  must  eat 
less  wheat.  The  United  States  Food 
Administration  has  passed  a  ruling 
that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
feed  for  chickens  can  be  wheat.  In 
view  of  the  high  prices  of  corn,  barley, 
and  other  grains  this  may  mean  a 
slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  feeding. 
With  a  greater  use  of  bran,  shorts, 
alfalfa,  skimmilk,  and  buttermilk  the 
increase  would  be  but  little  if  any. 
But  this  is  not  all;  we  are  expected  at 
the  same  time  to  produce  more  poul- 
try. If  the  citizens  of  Utah  will  meet 
this  request  as  they  have  all  others 
made  by  the  Government  we  can  do 
both. 

Wheat  or  any  other  grain  is  not  the 
most  important  part  of  the  ration  for 
laying  hens  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing: The  Purdue  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  fed  four  different  lots 
of  pullets  a  ration  made  of  corn  2 
parts,  wheat  2  parts,  oats  1  part,  bran 

1  part,  and  shorts  1  part.  Each  of  the 
four  pens  were  fed  all  they  would  eat 
of  this  ration  with  plenty  of  grit, 
water,  charcoal  and  some  green  food. 
The  hens  in  Pen  1  were  fed  only  this 
ration.  Those  in  Pen  2  were  given  all 
the  skimmilk  they  would  drink  in 
addition  to  this  grain  ration. 
Those  in  Pen  3  had  about 
%  of  one  part  of  meat  scraps 
added  to  the  ration  given  Pen  1.  Fen 
4  got  Fish  scraps  instead  of  meat 
scraps  as  given  Pen  3.  All  other  con- 
ditions were  kept  the  same  in  the  four 
pens.  The  experiment  was  run  for 
four  years.  The  average  production 
was  as  follows: 

Each  hen  in  Pen  1  averaged  32.5 
eggs  a  year  or  10c  less  than  cost  of 
feed. 

Each  hen  in  Pen  2  averaged  135.4 
eggs  a  year  or  $1.6a  more  than  cost  of 
feed. 

Each  hen  in  Pen  3  averaged  135.0 
eggs  a  year  or  $1.56  more  than  cost  of 
feed. 

Each  hen  in  Pen  4  averaged  .128.0 
eggs  a  year  or  $1.56  more  than  cost  of 
feed. 

Feed  Some  Meat  Food  or  Milk,  It 
Pays. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  results  of  feeding  a  ration 
containing  no  wheat?  'Thirty  Leghorn 
pullets  to  which  this  ration  was  fed 
:for  iy2  years  produced  an  average  of 
147.3  eggs  per  hen  for  the  pullet  year." 
This  higher  production  was  not  be- 
cause wheat  was  omitted  but  in  spite 
of  that  fact.  The  ration  used  was  as 
follows:    A  scratch  mixture  made  of 

2  pounds  of  crackeu  corn  and  1  pound 
of  oats.  A  dry  mash  made  of  3  pounds 
of  corn  meal  and  i  pound  of  beef 
scraps. 

Under  Utah  conditions  where  corn 
is  not  readily  available,  barley  could 
be  substituted  with  perhaps  equal  re- 
sults. Especially  when  bran  and 
shorts,  the  feeding  of  which  is  not 
limited,  are  added  to  the  mash.  A 
good  ration  for  Utah  is  as  follows: 
Scratch  Feed. 

3  pounds  corn,  1  pound  barley,  1 
pound  oats  (heavy  white),  1  pound 
,feed  wheat.  Feed  this  in  a  clean  dry 
litter  all  the  hens  will  clean  up. 

Dry  Mash. 

4  pounds  bran,  2  pounds  shorts,  2 
pounds  chopped  barley  or  oats,  2 
pounds  beef  scraps.  Keep  in  a  feed 
hopper  always  available. 

Fres,h  water,  dry  alfalfa  leaves,  grit, 
preferably  oyster  shell,  and  charocal 


The  Spirit  of  War  Service 


Alone  in  the  midst  of  war's 
desolation,  the  telephone  line- 
man crawls  to  mend  the 
broken  wires. 

On  all  sides  the  thunder  of 
artillery;  in  the  air  bursting 
shrapnel. 

He  faces  danger  with  that 
unconquerable  spirit  of  war 
service  which  permits  him  to 
think  only  of  maintaining  the 
telephone  connections. 

The  safety  of  the  troops  de- 
pends on  these  lines  of  com- 
munication, often  used  for  the 
sentries'  warnings,  the  carrying 
of  official  commands  and  the 


summoning  of  reinforcements. 

In  a  dark  hole  hidden  among 
sparse  brushwood  are  the 
telephone  operators,  some  of 
whom  have  been  for  months 
in  their  damp  cave  ceaselessly 
swept  by  shells. 

And  they  are  admirable,  all 
these  heroes  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  whether  serving  in 
darkness  or  in  the  all  too  bright 
light  of  day. 

The  spirit  of  war  service, 
over  here  as  well  as  over  there, 
furnishes  the  nerves,  the  en- 
durance, the  morale — the  stuff 
that  wins  war. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


Dependable  Seeds 

What  is  the  product  of  your  garden  worth1? 
That  depends  on  several  things,  the  soil,  the  season, 
care  during  growth,  but  most  of  all  on  the  seeds 
used. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  is  very  small  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  crop  you  raise.  That's  why 
Quality  is  more  important  than  price  when  you  buy 
seeds. 

Our  catalogue  tells  all  about  Vogeler's  Purity 
Seeds,  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Your  copy  is 
ready,  better  send  for  it  today. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


should  always  be  available    to    the  hens  will  clean  up.    Where  skimmilk 

hens.    Where  corn  is  too  expensive  it  or  buttermilk  is  available  so  that  the 

can  be  omitted  and  the  consumption  hens  can  have  all  they  will  drink  the 

of  barley  materially  increased  by  cook-  meat  scraps  can  be  let  out  of  the 

ing  a  little  each  day.    This  should  be  mash.    Milk  or  meat  scraps    is  very 

fed  at  noon  when  cold  just  what  the  necessary. 
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EAT  RHUBARB  FOR  HEALTH 
A  Variety  of  Ways  Given  for  the  Pre- 
paration of  This  Spring  Food. 

Hortense  White,  U.  A.  C. 
Rhubarb  time  is  here.  There's 
nothing  better  for  you  in  the  spring. 
Rhubarb  is  rich  in  acid  and  mineral 
and  therefore  is  execllent  as  a  blood 
purifier.  Here's  a  rhubarb  recipe  for 
every  day  in  the  weeK. 

Monday 
RHUBARB  PRESERVE 
1  quart  rhubarb,  cut  in  small  pieces. 
3  c.  sugar. 

1  c.  water. 

Boil  the  sugar  and  water  until  the 
syrup  becomes  brittle  when  dropped 
into  cold  water.  Drop  the  rhubarb  in- 
to the  boiling  syrup  and  cook  the  mix- 
ture until  it  is  thick  and  clear.  Be- 
cause of  its  strong  concentration  of. 
sugar,  this  preserve  does  not  need  to 
be  sealed,  but  the  jars  in  which  it  is 
placed  should  be  covered  to  prevent 
dirt  from  entering. 

Tuesday 
RHUBARB  JUICE 

Cut  the  rhubarb  in  small  pieces,  add 
just  enough  cold  water  to  cover  it,  and 
simmer  it  until  it  is  very  soft.  Strain 
the  juice  through  a  jelly  bag.  To  each 
quart  of  juice,  add  one  cupful  of  sugar. 
Heat  the  juice  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved, skim  it,  and  bring  it  to  the 
boiling  point.  Pour  it  into  sterilized 
glass  jars,  and  seal  them.  The  juice 
may  be  used  in  making  beverages, 
jellied  desserts  and  pudding  sauces. 

Wednesday 
RHUBARB  AND  APPLE  CONSERVE 

2  c.  sugar,  2-3  c.  water,  2  c.  rhubarb, 
cut  in  small  pieces,  1  c.  apple,  sliced, 
2-3  c.  English  walnuts,  chopped. 

Cook  the  sugar  and  the  water  until 
the  syrup  forms  a  thread  when  drop- 
ped from  a  spoon.  Add  the  fruit  and 
simmer  it  until  it  is  clear.  Add  the 
nvits  and  turn  the  mixture  into  jelly 
glasses.    Seal  them. 

Thursday 
RHUBARB  AND  APPLE  BUTTER 

2  c.  stewed  rhubarb,  put  through  a 
strainer,  3  c.  sugar,  1  orange,  juice 
and  grated  rind,  2  c.  stewed  apples, 
put  through  a  strainer. 

Combine  the  ingredients  and  cook 
the  mixture  until  it  is  smooth  and 
clear.  Pour  it  into  glasses  or  jars  and 
cover  it. 

Friday 

RHUBARB  AND  PRUNE  CONSERVE 

1  quart  rhubarb  cut  in  small  pieces, 
3  c.  sugar,  1  c.  prune  pulp,  1  lemon, 
juice  and  grated  rind,  %  c.  English 
walnuts,  chopped. 

Cook  the  rhuba\b,  the  prune  pulp, 
and  the  sugar  until  the  mixture  is 
thick.  Add  the  lemon  juice  and  rind 
and  the  nuts.  Turn  the  marmalade 
into  clean  glasses  and  when  it  is  set, 
seal  it. 

Saturday. 

RHUBARB  SPONGE 

2  t.  granulated  gelatin,  %  c.  cold 
v/ater,  1  c.  milk,  1-3  c.  sugar,  1  c. 
rhubarb  sauce,  whites  of  two  eggs. 

Soak  the  gelatin  in  the  cold  water 
until  it  is  soft.  Scald  the  milk  and 
dissolve  the  sugar  in  it.  Pour  the  hot 
milk  over  the  gelatin  and  stir  it  until 
the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Set  the  mix- 
ture in  a  cool  place  until  it  begins  to 
stiffen.  Then  beat  it  with  an  egg 
beater,  add  the  rhubarb,  and  fold  in 
the  well  beaten  whites  o,f  the  eggs. 
Turn  the  mixture  into  a  mold  that 
has  been  rinsed  with  cold  water,  and 
chill  until  it  is  set.  Serve  with  whip- 
ped cream. 

Sunday. 

RHUBARB  PUFFS 
1  c  flour.  1  t.  baking  powder,  %  t. 
salt,  i/,  c.  sucar,  %  c.  milk,  1  t.  melted 
butter,  1  egg,  beaten,  rhubarb  sauce. 

Combine  all  the  ingredients,  except 
the  rhubarb,  in  the  order  given,  and 
beat  until  smooth. 

Gren.se  individual  molds  or  cups  and 
into  each  put  3  t.  of  rhubarb  sauce 
nrif)  1  t.  of  batter.    Steam    for  20 

minutes. 


WHEATLESS  LOAF  BREADS 

Here  are  a  group  of  successful 
wheatless  breads  made  with  baking 
powder.  If  you  wish  to  experiment, 
try  these  combinations  in  yeast 
breads.  Ground  oats  combine  success- 
fully with  any  of  the  substitute  cereals 
in  making  hot  cakes,  muffins  or  bread. 
To  prepare  ground  oats,  run  rolled 
oats  through  tne  food  chopper. 
Corn  Flour  and  Oat  Bread. 

%  cup  liquid,  4  tablespoons  fat,  4 
tablespoons  syrup,  2  eggs,  6  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 1-3 
icups  corn  flour,  1  cup  ground  rolled 
oats. 

Rice  and  Barley  Bread. 

1  cup  liquid,  4  tablespoons  fat,  4 
tablespoons  syrup,  2  eggs,  6  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1  cup 
rice  flour,  2  cup  barley  flour. 

Corn  Flour  and  Buckwheat  Bread. 

1  cup  liquid,  4  tablespoons    fat,  4 
tablespons  syrup,  2  eggs,  6  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 1-3 
cups  corn  flour,  1  cup  buckwheat. 
Barley  and  Oat  Bread. 

1  cup  liquid,  4  tablespoons  fat,  4 
tablespoons  syrup,  2  eggs,  6  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt,  2  cups 
barley  flour,  1  cup  ground  rolled  oats. 

Mix  the  melted  fat,  liquid,  syrup  and 
eggs.  Combine  the  liquid  and  well 
mixed  dry  ingredients.  Bake  as  a  loaf 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  for  one  hour 
or  until  thoroughly  baked. 

Nuts,  raisins  or  dates  may  be  add- 
ed if  desired. 


"CORN   FLOUR-PLUS"  BISCUIT 

Corn  makes  a  beautiful  white  flour, 
delicate  enough  for  a  perfect  sponge 
cake  or,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
a  fine  biscuit  flour  that  browns  like 
French  pastry.  Corn  flour  combines 
well  with  any  of  the  substitute  cereals 
in  making  hot  cakes,  muffins  and  bis- 
cuits. 

Corn  Flour  and  Wheat  Biscuit. 

2  cups  corn  flour  %  cup  wheat 
flour,  6  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  3  tablespoons  fat,  1  cup 
milk. 

Corn  Flour  and  Buckwheat  Biscuit. 

1 1-3  cups  corn  flour,  1%  cups  buck- 
wheat, 6  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  3  tablespoons  fat,  1  cup 
milk. 

Corn  Flour  and  Rolled  Oats  Biscuit. 

1 1-3  cups  corn  flour  1  cup  ground 
oats,  6  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  3  tablespoons  fat,  1  cup 
milk. 

Sift  dry  materials  together.  Work 
in  fat  well.  Combine  liquid  and  dry 
material,  handling  lightly.  Roll  or 
pat  one-half  inch  thick  and  cut  as 
biscuit.  Bake  in  hot  oven.  The 
ground  oats  in  the  last  recipe  are  pre- 
pared by  putting  rolled  oats  through 
the  food  chopper.  All  measures  are 
level.  In  measuring  the  baking  pow- 
der, level  the  spoons  with  a  knife. 
Drop  biscuit  require  less  baking  pow- 
der than  rolled  biscuit. 


MILK  MAXIMS 

Arranged  by  Blanche  Cooper. 

"Public  health  is  the  foundation  on 
which  reposes  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  power  of  a  nation.  The 
care  of  the  public  health  is  the  first 
duty  of  a  statesman." — Disraeli. 
Milk  Maxims. 

The  quality  of  the  milk  supply  bears 
a  closer  relation  to  the  public  health 
than  does  that  of  any  other  food. 

Milk  is  nature's  most  valuable  food. 
It  contains  the  food  substances  which 
build  body  tissues,  and  regulate  body 
processes,  and  yielas  energy  for  the 
body's  activities.  The  food  substances 
of  milk  are  in  the  form  most  easily 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  body. 

Milk  proteins  build  muscular  tissue. 
Milk  sugar  nourishes  the  brain  and 
nerve  tissues. 

Milk  fat  is  specifically  growth  pro- 
moting. 

.  ..Milk  calcium  and  phosphorus  build 
teeth  and  bones. 

Milk  is  liberal  in  its  supply  of  niin- 
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It  takes  the  fuss 
out  of  breakfast 

rpHANKS  to  Ghirardelli's— break- 
fast-making  is  not  the  job  it 
used  to  be.    There's  no  fuss — no 
muss — no  time  lost. 

If  a  chocolate  pot  does  not  happen  to  be 
handy — you  use  an  ordinary  stew-pan.  It 
takes  but  a  minute  or  two.  And  then — 
you  have  the  most  delicious  of  all  food- 
beverages  steaming  hot,  ready  to  serve. 

An  ideal  blend  of  ideal  foods — cocoa  and 
pure  sugar — Ghirardelli's  supplies  the  max- 
imum nutriment  at  minimum  cost.  Al- 
ways keep  a  can  on  hand. 

In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful—one  centos  uoorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


Jim 


SWEET 


i 

1  „   AND  COCOA 


^DRINK 

BECGO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


For  entertaining  friends  —  for  the  family  —  with  meals  or 
Sjk  between  meals— -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  qnite 
f\j    "bits  the  spot" as  does  BECCO— the  true,  pare  food  beverage. 

SyS  If  your  dealer  bain't  BECCO— order  direct  from 

X    G.  L.  BECKER.  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


Wo.   117  S.CCI 
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Plan  Book  Shows 

60  House  Bargains! 

Write  today  for  this  new  Fenner  Book  of  Ready- 
Cut  Houses!  Get  rock-bottom  prices  from  the  old, 
original  ready-cut  concern  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

We  are  Manufacturer!—  not  nsrentsor  jobbers.  Fenner 
Houses  from  foreit  to  you,  with  only  small  profit  be- 
tween. Ready-cuttlnjr  saves  waste.  We  aliip  every- 
thing complete,  ready  to  erect.  Hundreds  of  our  houses 
in  all  parts  of  the  west.  This  book  will  save  you  hun- 
dreds of  dollars. 

Send  6c  in  etampw  for  the  Fanner  Plan  Book  todayl 
FENNER  MANUFACTURING  CO.»12  Ship  St.,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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feral  salts  that  regulate  the  body  pro- 
cesses. 

Milk  is  probably  the  richest  food 
source  of  the  so  called  "vitamines" 
dietary  factors  essential  to  growth  and 
health. 

Milk  is  an  important  source  of 
energy. 

ft.  Milk  has  no  waste,  requires  no  pre- 
paration and  is  easily  digested. 
Milk  is  an  economic  food. 
Milk  at  12c  a  quart  is    a  cheaper 
'  source  of  energy,  protein  and  mineral 
salts  than  oysters,  eggs,  fowl,  halibut, 
sirloin  steak  and  dried  beans  at  pres- 
ent prices  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
One  quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  energy 
v  value  to: 

48.6  ounces  oyster  solids 
8  or  9  egg,  11  ounces  fowl 
24  ounces  halibut 
11  ounces  sirloin  steak 

7  ounces  dried  beans 

To  supply  energy  at  equal  cost  when 
milk  sells  at  12c  per  quart,  eggs  must 
sell  at  IGc  a  dozen  and  sirloin  steak 
at  17c  a  pound. 

One  quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  pro- 
tein value  to: 

[  19  ounces  of  oyster  solids 
4  or  5  eggs 
8.6  ounces  of  fowl 

8  ounces  of  halibut 

.  7  ounces  of  sirloin  steak 

To  supply  protein  at  equal  cost 
'When  milk  sells  at  12c  a  quart,  eggs 
must  sell  at  30c  a  dozen  and  sirloin 
steak  at  28c  a  pound. 

Skimmed  Milk  is  a  richer  source  of 
protein  than  whole  milk. 

Milk  is  the  richest  food  source  of 
lime  (calcium)  and  its  absence  from 
the  diet  or  limited  use  in  the  diet 
may  prove  to  be  an  expensive  pro- 
cedure as  well  as  an  unsafe  one. 

One  quart  of  milk  contains  1.6 
grams  lime. 

One  dozen  eggs  contains  .53  grams 
lime. 

One  pound  Lima  beans  contains  .44 
I  grams  lime. 

One  pound  sirloin  steak  contains  .098 
grams  lims. 

One  pound  halibut  contains  .055 
grams  lime. 

One  pound  chicken  contains  .034 
grams  lime. 

Milk  contains  in  quantity  that  can 
be  eaten  and  digested  adequate  lime 
for  normal  growth  and  health. 

Milk  should  be  supplemented  by 
foods  rich  in  iron,  eggs,  egg  yolk, 
spinach. 

Milk  to  be  a  safe  food  must  be  clean, 
fresh  and  pure. 

The  Milk  supply  can  be  made  safe 
through  a  correct  system  of  education 
and  supervision. 

The  Milk  supply,  equally,  with  the 
water  supply,  should  be  under  an  ef- 
fective system  of  municipal  control. 

Municipal  Control  of  the  Milk  Sup- 
ply should  have  for  its  aim  the  edu- 
cation of  producer,  distributor,  manu- 
facturer and  consumer  to  the  value 
;  and  care  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Milk  is  an  indispensable  food  in  the 
individual  and  family  diet. 
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7^,tt"rD,'  '  ^77™^al"  practicalTo^fte  easier™ 
quicker  than  old-fashioned  methods.  Mado  for  homo. 
Club  or  commercial  uao.  Many  were  disappointed  in 
not  getting  an .outfit  last  year.  Exvect  bigger  demand 
¥"*  season.  Be  safe,  investigate  Dow.  Write  Dearest 
if«^r«  '  ">r  «rce  catalog  and  pricca.  Good  Deal  for 
Live  Agents  in  Open  Territory. 

^Butler  ManuIacturiDf?  Co. 

itler  Bide      ^   -  89t  6  Ave.;  8.  E. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


your  garden 


„     ~*  Butler  Bldg. 
City,  Mo. 


Farm,  Carden  and  Orchard  Tools 
Answer  tns  farmers'  big  questions, 
Mow  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
fxpense?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing; potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  Be«J  Rofarthest?  The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor problem  and  makes 
the  best  n?e  of  high  priced  Bccd 
M  eana  to  to  iOl  ex  tra  profi  t  per  acre 

.^'7iBccd  P'S?0  >°  Place- 
and  only  one.  Saves  1  to  a  ~Z 
bushels  sard  per  acre.  Uni- 
form  depth:  even 
spanner.  We  make 
»  full  lino  of  pota»3 
machinery  V'cinl 
for  booklet  today. 

No  Misseg 
No  Double* 

«temanMTgCo.,Box  83 B,Grenlocn,N. J. 


UTAH    IMPLEMENT   &   VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt   Lake  City,  Ut«h. 


SPARK  PLUG  SENSE 

B.  H.  Wike. 

The  modern  gas  engine  depends  so 
much  upon  the  common  spark  plug 
that  scarcely  any  other  form  for  cre- 
ating a  spark  is  considered.  The 
"make  and  break"  system  is  still  used 
to  some  extent,  but  the  plug  takes  the 
lead  at  the  present  day.  There  are 
many  curious  ideas  concerning  this 
little  contrivance  of  metal  and  porce- 
lain in  regard  to  its  purpose  and  the 
leave  that  is  taken  to  frequently  over- 
tax it.  Spark  plugs  are  little  more 
than  a  shell  of  metal  threaded  for 
screwing  into  a  hole  in  the  cylinder 
casting,  and  inside  of  this  shell  there 
is  a  porcelain  core  which  contains  a 
core  of  its  own  of  metal.  When  this 
assembly  of  shell  with  its  core  of  por- 
celain and  other  parts  are  inserted  in- 
to the  cylinder  hole  it  is  then  capable 
of  performing  its  functions  of  firing 
the  charges  of  gas  within  the  combus- 
tion chamber.  It  is  the  leap  of  the 
electric  spark  across  the  little  gap  of 
the  spark  plug  that  causes  the  gas  to 
explode  when  the  spark  goes  through. 
This  gap  should  be  about  as  wide  as 
a  dime  is  thick. 

There  are  several  things  attached  to 
the  operation  of  a  gas  engine  that  con- 
tribute for  and  against  the  efficiency  of 
a  spark  plug.  It  is  the  owner's  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  plug  is  kept  in  the 
best  possible  condition  at  all  times. 
As  many  causes  for  misfiring  are  due 
mostly  to  the  spark  plug  when  some- 
thing else  is  blamed  it  is  proper  to 
know  what  usually  causes  a  spark 
plug  to  go  wrong.  There  are  really 
two  main  things  that  cause  them  to 
shirk,  and  these  are  either  or  both  the 
formation  of  carbon  or  a  cracked  por- 
celain. Either  one  of  these  will  make 
a  motor  limp,  arid  are  hard  on  the  me- 
chanical parts  if  ignored  for  too  long 
a  time  as  well  as  wasteful  of  gasoline. 
Carbon  formations  will  gather  from 
two  causes;  the  fuel  and  from  oil 
working  up  past  the  piston  rings.  The 
more  refined  the  fuel  the  less-  trouble 
usually  with  plugs  on  that  account. 
Cleaning  the  plugs  at  regular  inter- 
vals will  correct  the  trouble  so  far 
as  these  causes  are  concerned,  pro- 
vided the  plug  is  not  already  injured 
by  a  cracked  procelain  or  broken  elec- 
trodes. The  plug  should  be  taken 
apart  lor  cleaning  and  a  brush  and 
gasoline  used  to  cut  the  carbon  de- 
posits. Even  a  fine  crack  that  can 
hardly  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  will 
allow  the  current  to  short  circuit 
through  it  and  so  forestall  the  inten- 
tions of  ignition.  This  is  taken  into 
account  by  the  fact  that  an  ignition 
current  is  several  hundred  volts 
strong  and  will  go  where  many  times 
cne  would  not  be  suspecting  it  would 
go,  and  so  finds  it  easier  to  go  a  short, 
unobstructed  way  than  it  does  to  go 
the  path  laid  out  for  it.  This  current 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  high  voltage 
in  order  to  get  the  tension  or  strength 
to  jump  the  plug  gap.  If  the  current 
comes  from  a  battery,  the  coil  trans- 
forms it  to  the  strength  needed.  A 
high  tension  magneto  needs  no  coil  to 
transform  the  current  for  ignition 
purposes. 

One  of  the  necessities  a  car  owner 
should  carry  is  at  least  two  or  three 
extra  spark  plugs.  Moreover,  it  does 
not  pay  to  be  too  economical  in  buy- 
ing cheap  plugs  for  tne  best  are  none 
too  good.  If  you  ignore  this  truth 
you  will  be  apt  to  be  paying  out  at 
both  ends;  which  means  that  one 
cheap  plug  soon  calls  for  another 
Worthless  plugs,  by  tneir  liabiliy  to 
go  wrong  without  apparent  cause  ex- 
cept the  cheap  construction,  are  gaso- 
line eaters.  They  waste  gasoline  by 
not  being  able  to  fire  each  charge  com- 
pletely and  so  comes  the  lack  of  pow- 
or.  It  is  hard  to  realize  the  enormous 
pressure  that  is  instituted  against  the 
spark  plug  at  the  moment  the  explo- 
sion occurs.  At  any  rate  it  has  to  be 
so  in  order  to  send  the  piston  on  its 
working  stroke  downwards.  In  view 
of  all  this  the  spark  plug  needs  to  be 
of  a  sturdy  construction  and  made  of 
materials  that  will  stand  this  pound- 
ing and  heat. 

 o  

Be  sure  and  read  the  advertise- 
ments, it  will  pay  you. 
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Body  Built 
for  Country  Loads 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Road* 


Patriot  Truck 


The  farmers  of  America  now  have 
what  they  have  been  waiting  for — 

A  truck  built  for  farm  conditions 
and  farm  work. 

No  intelligent  farmer  questions  the 
superiority  of  truck  service  over 
horse  service  for  general  transpor- 
tation. The  only  question  has  been 
whether  the  trucks  built  for  service 
over  the  paved  streets  of  cities,  with 
bodies  designed  for  city  haulage, 
were  the  proper  trucks  for  farm 
use,  and  most  farmers  have  felt 
they  were  not. 


The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  affords 
the  farmer  economy,  convenience 
and  certainty  of  transportation  of 
his  crops  and  live  stock. 

The  Patriot  will  double  or  treble 
your  load  capacity  and  cut  the 
time  of  delivery  in  two.  It  makes 
you  master  of  weather  and  roads, 
and  cuts  the  distance  to  your  mar- 
ket town  to  one-fourth. 

The  Patriot  will  increase  the  value 
of  your  farm  $10  an  acre  by  bring- 
ing larger  and  bettermarkets  within 
your  reach.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
within  one  year.  Write  for  full 
information  and  prices. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
1377  P  Street  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


Lincoln  Model  W2  Too 
Washington  Model  _ 
IMl  Ton 


Continental 
Motor 


The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 
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International  Tractor  Service 

"IX 7"ISE  tractor  buyers  insist  upon  these  three 
»  *  features  in  their  machines:  The  tractors 
must  operate  on  the  cheapest  fuel  a  farmer  can  buy. 
They  must  be  so  simple  that  the  farmer  or  his  help 
can  learn  to  operate  them.  They  must  do  enough  good  work 
in  the  field  and  at  the  belt  to  more  than  pay  for  themselves. 
International,  Mogul  and  Titan  kerosene  tractors  meet  all  three 
of  these  demands. 

International  H arvester  tractor  owners  get,  through  our  S9 
U.  S.  branch  houses,  a  service  that  enables  them  to  keep  their 
tractors  going  whenever  there  is  work  f->r  them  to  do.  It 
includes  necessary  instruction  in  the  care  and  handling  of  the 
machines,  both  before  and  after  purchase;  the  supplying  of 
repair  parts  as  promptly  as  circumstances  will  allow;  and  tho 
furnishing  of  expert  help  fcr  the  more  difficult  repairs. 

Keep  this  service  feature  in  mind  when  5-ou  come  to  buy  your 
tractor.  It  applies  equally  to  our  Mogul  10-20-h.  p.,  Titan 
10-20-h.  p.  and  International  15-30-h.  p.  tractors.  It  will  b3 
difficult  for  us  to  furnish  your  tractor  as  soon  as  you  want  it. 
The  demand  is  hard  to  keep  up  with  and  shipping  facilities 
are  very  much  handicapped.  Send  for  catalogues  now.  Bo 
ready  for  the  heavy  rush  work  of  early  spring. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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Meet  High  Cost 
of  Auto  Supplies 

With  the  increased  cost  of 
automobiles  and  supplies, 
motorists  are  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  lubrication  in  order  to 
cheek  deterioration  of  their 
motors.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
bigger  demand  for 

VICO 
Motor  Oil 

Where  motorists  formerly  used 
"any  old  oil,"  they  now  insist 
on  the  correct  consistency  of 
"Yico,"  because  it  is  refined 
especially  for  cars  driven  in 
this  climate.  Makes  good  at  all 
temperatures. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City 
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Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ecl,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  in  Front  of  Ou/  House 


A  home  like  place  for  local  people  | 
where  you  will  meet  friends.  f 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up.  j 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co.  i 

M.  A.  Scott. 


GUARD  AGAINST  OAK  POISONING 

It  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
excessive  feeding  on  oak  leaves  and 
buds  causes  stock  poisoning.  Reports 
of  stock  poisoning  from  Colorado, 
Utah,  Texas  and  New  Mexico  were  in- 
vestigated by  specialists  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  study 
was  conducted  in  certain  districts 
where  oak  is  the  principal  form  of 
vegetation.  It  was  found  that  the 
poisoning  usually  occurs  in  early 
spring  before  grasses  and  other  suit- 
able forage  have  developed  sufficient- 
ly to  furnish  a  supply  of  feed.  The  De- 
partment specialists  recommend, 
therefore,  that  cattle  should  not  be 
turned  on  the  summer  range  too  early 
or  that  they  be  provided  with  some 
other  feed  until  the  grasses  have  a. 
good  start. 

The  losses  from  oak  in  America 
seem  to  be  confined  to  cattle,  although 
there  have  been  unconfirmed  reports 
of  the  poisoning  of  sheep.  No  cases 
are  known  among  horses.  The  most 
noticeable  symptom  is  extreme  con- 
stipation; the  affected  animal  becomes 
guant,  its  coat  rough,  its  nose  dry  and 
cracked.  The  attitude  is  peculiar,  the 
head  being  extended  forward.  Appet- 
ite is  lost  and  weakness  increases  un- 
til the  case  is -ended  by  death.  These 
symptoms  appear  after  rather  long 
feeding  upon  the  oak,  not  less  than 
about  a  week,  and  the  animals  may 
die  in  two  weeks  or  in  some  cases 
linger  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Treatment  of  Oak  Cases. 

While  affected  animals  may  be  re- 
lieved by  treatment  (Epsom  salt  in 
one-pound  doses  or  given  in  small 
quantities  in  the  drinking  water),  the 
sensible  treatment  is  to  prevent  the 
trouble  by  proper  feeding.  It  has  been 
found  experimentally  that  if  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  is  added  to  the  daily 
ration  no  harm  results  from  oak  feed- 
ing. As  small  a  quantity  as  three 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  daily  with  oak 
will  provide  a  maintenance  ration  for 
a  two-year-old-steer.  Oak  may  be  con- 
sidered a  good  forage  when  other  feed 
is  provided.  In  fact,  cattle  in  Utah 
frequently  come  off  the  oak  ranges  in 
the  fall  in  fine  condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
localities  cattle  are  admitted  to  the 
summer  range  too  early.  They  fre- 
quently pass  into  the  oak  zone  when 
there  is  practically  nothing  else  on  the 
range  and  in  their  greed  for  green 
material  they  are  forced  to  eat  the 
young  leaves.  It  has  been  shown,  by 
observation  that  they  do  not  eat  ttiem 
by  preference,  but  will  take  grass  more 
readily  if  any  is  to  be  found.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  profitable  in  the  end 
to  feed  a  little  longer  and  use  the 
range  only  after  the  grasses  have  had 
a  fair  start.  The  exact  time  when  this 
should  be  done  cannot  be  determined 
in  advance  but  should  be  fixed  each 
year  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
range. 


MOREGG 

.IT  MAKES 

HENS   LAY-  rtn 

Poultry  fo^ 


THE  Nation  is  look- 
ing to  you  to  in- 
crease the  food 
production.  Are  your 
chlckeha  laying?  Is 
every  hen  producing? 
If  not,  feed  Moregg. 
It  is  scientifically  pre- 
pared so  that  it  keeps 
laj  Ing  hens  In  fine  con- 
dition, and  stimulates 
tho  sluggish  organs  of 
all  hens. 

Ogden    Packing  & 
Provlilon  Co. 
Ogden  Utah 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RANCH  BARGAINS 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS. 


226  acres  irrigated,  5  miles  from  R.  R. 
town,  adjoining  25  miles  of  open 
range,  two  sets  of  improvements, 
cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 7  head  of  horses,  machinery, 
grain,  hogs,  chickens.    Price  $23,000. 


50  bbl.  flour  Mill  located  In  valley  25  miles 
In  length,  by  12  miles  in  width,  no 
other  Mill  in  a  radlas  of  100  miles. 
A  bargain  at  $11,000,  terms. 


60  acres  close  to  Tremonton,  with  a  full 
water  right  in  the  Bear  River 
canal,  now  planted  to  40  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  20  aeres  of  grain.  This 
property  has  a  two  -room  frame 
house,  barn,  granary  and  other 
outbuildings.  This  place  is  well 
located  and  a  good  buy  at  $160.00 
*       per  acre,  on  terms. 


A  general  merchandise  store,  17  miles 
from  Ogden  on  U.  P.  R.  R.  Write  for 
particulars. 


160  acres  bottom  land  on  creek,  decreed 
water,  timber,  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 
100  acres  farm  land,  2%  miles  from 
R.  R.  station,  near  open  range.  Price 
$7600. 


160  acres  that  cuts  250  tons  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  hay,  good  improvements  In- 
cluding wagon,  scales,  and  machinery, 
46  durham  cattle,  4  work  houses,  4 
miles  from  County  Seat  R.  R.  town, 
and  adjoining  best  range  In  Stats. 
Price  $16,000,  terms. 


320  acres  Irrigated,  adjoining  range,  an 
ideal  stock  ranch,  near  school  and  R. 
R.  town,  good  Improvements,  100  acres 
In  timothy  and  clover,  some  machin- 
ery, all  fenced.  A  bargain  at  $11,000, 
terms. 


160  acres  sub-irrigated,  water  from  4  to  t 
feet  to  surface,  all  fenced,  on  R.  R. 
100  acres  being  farmed,  some  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  $2000  worth  of  buildings. 
Price  $4000,  terms. 


"Th'  county  dairy  and  creamery  in- 
spector in  my  district,'"  obesrved  Old 
Uncle  Henry  Bushseed,  "is  named  Mr. 
Bull  and  he  married  into  the  Ayrshire 
family,  from  Jersey.  Providence  must 
have  picked  him  fer  th'  job." — Ex- 
change. 


EXCHANGE  THOSE  OLD 
FIXTURES 

For  new  ones,  its  not  expensive  and 
will  add  materially  to  the  home  com- 
fort and  save  your  eyes. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 

A  full  line  of  supplies,  washing 
machines  and  appliances. 

LET 

EARDLEY  BROTHERS 

DO  IT. 

Everything  lor  Electricity.  m 

37  East  1st  South  Street 
SALT   LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


70  acres  V  Garland,  small  home,  stable, 
granary  and  other  outbuildings. 
Nice  little  orchards.  40  acres 
under  cultivation,  30  acres  in 
pasture  land  and  river  bottom. 
This  place  can  be  had  for  a  small 
down  payment  and  a  long  time 
on  the  balance,  with  a  reasona- 
ble rate  of  interest.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  nice  little  farm,  it 
would  pay  you  to  investigate  this. 


320  acres  sub-Irrigated,    several  springs 

fenced  and  cross  fenced,  some  cul- 
tivated land  and  buildings,  a  snap 
at  $5000. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah. 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT  FOR  A  BUYER 

The  sale  of  the  Elberta  Irrigation  pro- 
ject has  been  signed  up  to  a  Los  Angeles 
concern.  These  people  are  going  to  do 
things  In  a  big  way  and  promise  to  plant 
one  thousand  acres  of  beets  next  spring. 

I  have  60  acres  of  land  In  this  project 
that  can  be  bought  at  an  exceptionally 
low  price,  and  It  Is  a  chance  for  some 
one  to  make  money  or  get  a  good  farm. 
The  land  can  be  bought  at  $25  to  $50  less 
than  the  other  land  Is  selling  for.  It  Is 
Ideally  located,  and  is  the  best  kind  of 
land  with  primary  water  right.  Can 
make  terms  to  the  right  man.  It  Is  a 
real  bargain.  Write  me  about  It  today. 
W.  C.  ALBERTSON 

625  Dooly  Building, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FAR  S 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  8a It  Lake  City 

Remember  the  Utah  Fa?mer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 


72-acre  farm  in  Cache  valley  which  we 
can  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  City 
property.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  very  choice  farm  and  have 
some  good  residence  property  in 
the  city,  I  think  we  can  locate  you 
on  something  which  will  suit  your 
requirements.  This  place  has  a 
good  water  right,  sandy  loam 
soil.  Close  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  about  1%  miles  from 
town.  This  is  in  a  very  productive 
section  and  good  place  to  make 
a  home,  or  we  can  sell  this  place 
at  10  per  cent  down  „at  time  of 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance,  with  6  per  cent  interest. 
Purchase  price  $125.00  per  acre. 
Purchaser  would  have  to  assume 
the  water,  which  is  not  entirely 
paid  for. 


160  acres  near  Arimo,  Idaho,  which  w« 
can  exchange  for  a  small  place 
near  Salt  Lake.  If  yem  have  a 
small  farm  here  and  are  desirous 
of  locating  on  a  larger  place,  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  this 
property. 


In  southern  Idaho  we  have  a  40,  80  op 
140-acre  farm  which  we  can  ex- 
change for  Salt  Lake  City  prop- 
erty or  sell  on  reasonable  terms. 
Ten  per  cent  down  at  time  of 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance.  We  have  another  farm 
located  in  southern  Idaho  which 
we  can  exchange  for  city  prop- 
erty.   We  can    either    give  youl 

^  possession  of  this  property  or  will 

guarantee  to  sell  it  for  you. 


We  have  a  320-acre  dry  farm  which  is 
excellent  for  wheat  raising.  It 
located  near  Holbrook.    100  acr 
under  cultivation,  and  all  can 
cultivated.     There   are   60  acr 
now  planted  to  winter  wheat, 
accept  a.  small  place  in  Salt  La 
as  first  payment  on  this  prope 
Balance  on  easy  payments, 
of  this  property  $20.00  per 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
54  Main  Street, 

FARM     AND   RANCH  DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE  OPEN  UNTIL  SUNSET. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

600  acres  deeded  land. 

340  acres  contract  land. 

150  acres  hay,  grain,  etc. 

150  acres  pasture,  fenced. 

100  head  cattle,  9  head  horses. 

Complete  set  machinery  and  Imple- 
ments. 

7  room  house  furnished. 

Excellent    range  facilities. 

Price  complete  $20,000.00,  half  casn, 
terms  on  balance  at  6  per  cent. 

R.  Q.  Agee 
374'/4  Ogden,  Utah. 

The  Hunter  Lnnd  Company  Is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  in  Southern  Oregon. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  ana 
can  be  bought  for  $6.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  .1.  Oroseheck,  Agent,  Room  6s 
fitv  and  County  Bldg.,  Rait  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
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LJTAH  RATIONS  FOR 

FATTENING  HOGS 

Feeding  test  from  January  7  to 
Ifarch  4,  1918,  conducted  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Union  Stock  Yards  with  the 
Itah  Kxperiment  Station  Co-operating. 
[  Forty-four  hogs  weighing  on  the 
berage  just  over  100  pounds  were 
Bvided  into  4  lots  as  nearly  uniform 
is  to  size,  thrift,  and  general  vigor  as 
ras  possible,  and  kept  under  similar 
traditions  except  as  to  feed, 
i  The  hogs  as  a  bunch  were  if  any- 
hing  a  little  below  the  average  as 
feeder  hogs,  but  considered  fairly  sat* 
pfactory  for  this  time  of  year. 

The  Lots  were  fed  the  rations  shown 
n  the  table  below  in  self  feeders  ac- 
ording  to  the  free  choice  system,  each 
feed  being  put  into  a  separate  com- 
lertment  of  a  sel,f-feeder,  except  but- 
ermilk  (Lot  III)  which  was  fed  twice 
taily  (when  available)  in  a  trough.  By 
his  system,  all  feeds  (except  butter- 
nilki  were  available  to  the  hogs  at  all 
imes.   Each  lot-was  given  free  access 


at  all  times  to  a  mixture  of  salt,  char- 
coal, slacked  lime  and  sulphur.  Clean, 
fresh  water  was  constantly  available. 

RATIONS  FED 

Lot  1    Lot  2    Lot  3    Lot  4 

n)tf  >7i 
5  n 


a  £■ 

SL-L 


3  w 
pro 


■ 

101.8  100.5  101. 8 
185.0    166.5  170.5 


Fruit  Boxes 

Berry  Crates 

All  kinds  made  by 

SALT  LAKE  BOX  CO. 

If  you  order  yours  now,  you'll 
get  them  and  your  crop  can  be 
handled.  Present  conditions  in- 
dicate a  shortage  in  lumber  and 
labor  in  the  near  future.  Write  or 
phone  your  orders  NOW. 

Salt  Lake  Box  Co. 

619-629  So.   5th  West. 
Was.  6170.         SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Av.  w'ht  Jan.  7.102.7 
Av.  w'ht  Mar.  4.188.0 
Av.  daily  galii 

(56  days)  1.55     1.42  1.18 

Average  Daily  Ration  In  Pounds 

Meat    meal   0.337  0.474   

Barley    6.36 

Corn   

Buttermilk   

Bran   

Shorts   

Alfalfa  hay   

Pounds  Feed  for  100  Pounds  Gain 

Meat   meal    21.9     33.5   , 

Barley   413.6 

Corn   

Buttermilk   

Bran   _   \  

Shorts   

Alfalfa  hay   

"Cost  per  100  ' 

lbs.  gain    13.68 


5.82 


■110. s 


7.38 
III 

2.92 


634.5 
123.8 
251.2 


1.23 


5.17 


0.10 


421.7 


8.3 


14.79    10.22  13.69 


Feed  for  Health 
and  Results 


>  When  you  order  your  next  sup- 
ply of  Stock  Feed,  have  in  mind 
|wo  things — Health  and  Results. 
EThe  economy  of  anything  should 
be  determined  by  the  results. 


Stock  Feed 

w  a  scientifically  balanced  com- 
pound of  oats,  barley,  cottonseed 
meal  and  sugar-beet  molasses.  For 
Economy's  sake  order  Sunripe 
Stock  Feed. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


WiUrrtc, 


♦Cost  per  Cwt.  Corn  $3.20,  R.  Barley 
$3.05,  Bran  $1.65,  Shorts  $2.50,  Buttermilk 
30c,  Meat  Meal  $4.90,  Alfalfa  hay  $20  per 
ton. 

The  above  table  shows  that  Lot  I 
on  barley  and  meat  meal  ate  more 
grain  than  either  of  the  other  lots. 
Lot  II,  however,  ate  more  meat  meal 
daily  with  corn  than  Lot  I  did  with 
barley.  Lot  IV  (barley  and  alfalfa 
hay)  ate  on  the  average  somewhat  less 
barley  per  day  than  did  Lot  I.  The 
daily  grain  consumption  of  Lot  IV 
was  also  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
Lot  II.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
these  feeds  were  before  the  hogs  at 
all  times.  The  alfalfa  hay  feed  was 
not  of  first  quality,  which  probably 
accounts  for  the  hogs  in  Lot  IV  eat- 
ing so  little  of  it. 

The  average  daily  gains  for  the  56 
days  of  the  test  as  shown  in  the  table 
were  highest  in  Lot  I,  with  Lots  II, 
IV  and  III  following  in  the  order 
named.  The  gains  through  out  would 
very  likely  have  been  somewhat  larg- 
er had  it  not  been  for  an  infection 
with  lung  worm  which  spread  through 
all  lost.  Lot  III  would  no  doubt  have 
made  much  better  gains  had  it  been 
possible  to  get  the  buttermilk  more 
regularly  and  in  more  constant 
quantities. 

To  make  100  pounds  of  gain  the 
table  shows  that  Lot  I  ate  3  pounds 
more  barley  than  Lot  II,  but  nearly  12 
pounds  less  meat  meal,  so  that  the 
barley  and  meat  meal  ration  was 
actually  more  efficient  -  than  the  corn 
and  meat  meal. 

In  cost  of  100  pounds  of  gain  Lot  III 
(bran,  shorts  and  buttermilk)  *  was 
lowest  ($10.22)  with  Lots  I,  IV  and  II 
following  in  the  order  named.  In  cal- 
culating cost  of  gains  the  actual  mar- 
ket values  of  the  feeds  were  used. 
These  are  given  in  the  note  under  the 
table.  Of  course,  any  change  in  price 
of  any  of  these  feeds  would  change 
the  cost  of  gains,  but  this  can  be  cal- 
culated by  using  local  prices  and  the 
amounts  of  the  various  feeds  required 
to  produce  100  pounds  gain  as  given 
in  the  table. 

The  pleasing  feature  of  the  results 
is  that  even  with  the  high  priced 
feeds  all  Lots  made  gains  at  a  feed 
cost  considerably  lower  than  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  gains  made.  This  of 
course  indicates  a  great  oportunity 
for  the  farmers  of  the  Inter-mountain 
section,  who  have  access  to  the  feeds 
used,  to  make  good  money  in  feeding 
hogs. 

 o  

ORDER  FRUIT  BOXES  NOW 

These  are  unusual  times  for  the 
fruit  man  as  well  as  every  one  else. 
If  he  is  going  to  be  prepared  to  handle 
his  berries  and  all  other  fruit  he  must 
order  his  boxes,  crates  and  berry  cups 
now.  Do  not  wait  until  the  rush  of 
the  season  is  on  and  then  expect  to 
get  what  you  want.  Look  a  head  and 
make  sure  you  can  get  what  you  will 
need  for  moving  your  fruit. 

The  season  will  soon  be  on,  and  the 
rnsh  will  mean  that  some  one  is  going 
to  be  short  unless  you  plan  ahead. 


Irvterrval  G 
MOTOR 


an  Dn ■  v€ 
TRUCKS 


Truck  Quality  a*  Lolu  Prices 


REPUBLIC  Trucks  are  moderate  in  price  and  re- 
markably economical  in  gasoline  and  tire  con- 
sumption. But  most  of  all  it  is  their  DE- 
PENDABILITY—their  ability  to  keep  going  day 
after  day  and  month  after  month— that  is  saving 
money  for  more  than  25,000  Republic  owners.  Many 
of  those  Republic  owners  are  right  here  in  the  inter- 
mountain  west. 

Among  the  six  Republic  models  there  is  a  size 
and  style  exactly  suited  to  your  hauling  require- 
ments. That  truck  will  reduce  your  expenses  and 
increase  your  profits.  Let  us  tell  you  which  model 
it  is. 

We  can  make  immediate  delivery  on  any  model  ex- 
cept the  3y2-ton  capacity. 


Call  at  our  salesroom  in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  drop  us  a 
line  and  our  representative  will  call  to  see  you. 


INTER  MOliNTAI^LDSNOBILE  CO. 


43W  4TH  SOUTH  ST.^WTEL.WASATCH  4560 


OUR  SERVICE 

And  What  It  Means  to  You 

YOU  CAN  AVOID  COSTLY  BUYING  MISTAKES 
Intead  of  Buying  Blindly  from  Pictures  in  a  Catalog  You  Can 
See  the  Real  Implement  Before  You  Buy. 


This  is  the  best  year  you  ever 
saw  to  buy  good  implements, 
and  the  worst  year  you  ever  saw 
to  buy  poor  ones. 

Crop  prices  are  sure  to  h£ 
high.  All  that  you  will  have  to 
do  to  make  big  money  will  be 
to  raise  big  crops.  And  getting 
big  crops  will  depend  largely 
upon -the  kind  of  implements 
you  use. 

You  can't  afford  to  risk  any 
implement  uncertainty.  Inferior 
implements  will  mean  the  loss 
of  the  extra  bushels  and  extra 
tons  that  the  use  of  good  imple- 
ments gives.  Remember,  the 
extra  bushels  and  extra  tons 
will  mean  a  lot  this  year — much 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
good  implements. 


See  before  you  buy.  Be  sure 
that  an  implement  is  what  you 
want  before  you  let  it  work  for 
you.  Avoid  the  expensive  delays 
of  sending  an  unsatisfactory  im- 
plement back  to  some  distant 
concern  and  getting  in  exchange 
another  of  unknown  quality. 

Our  service  prevents  costly 
buying  mistakes  on  your  part. 
You  can  come  to  our  store — 
take  full  advantage  of  our  stock, 
study  the  implements  get  fully 
acquainted  with  their  every  fea- 
ture, and  buy  judiciously. 

That  way  of  buying  will  help 
you  get  the  most  from  the  big 
year  that  is  coming. 

Drop  in  the*  next  time  you  are 
in  town  and  see  our  stock. 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


Transportation  is  bad,  lumber  is  being  that  rush  orders  can  not  be  filled 
taken  over  by  the  government  for  ship  You  must  order  ahead  if  you  want 
building  and  it  makes  condition  such  boxes  and  crates  when  needed. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


centage  of  dressed  beef  obtained  from  girth  running  from  trace    to  trace,;] 
the  various  lots  of  cattle.    An  inspec-  back  of  the  forelegs, 
tion  of  the  beef  after  the  animals  had     7.    when  the  horses  are  at  world 
been  slaughtered  disclosed    the    fact  on  a  warm  day,  lift  up  the  collars  now 
that  the  product  producd  by  the  heavy  and  then  to  cool  their  shoulders,  andi 
feeding  of  silage  without  the  addition  wipe  off  the  sweat  and  dirt  with  a 
STEERS  FATTENED  ON  first  lot,  which  received  a  full  feed  of  of/°rn'„  wai  fully  eqtu.al  to  tne  c?rn  ^unch  of  grass. 

SILAGE  WITHOUT  CORN  corn  throughout  tne  feeding    period.  £ed  beef-    Two    p.ro.min®nt  f,pa1C^mg     8.    Wipe  off  the  harness  marks  on' 
The  Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  The  gains  in  live  weight  made  by  the  f^J^f^J^J1  me  tourttl  lot  as  your  horses  .when  you  stop  work  at 
recently  closed  the  third  series  of  ex-  fourth  and  fifth  lots,  which"  received  1  Thi^  k  the  third  of  a  series  of  tests  noon  and  at  nigat'  and  clean  tne  H 
periments  on  feeding  beef  cattle  which  no  corn  other  than  tnat  m  the  silage,      *  ^nciL  bvthe    Missouri    Exneri   side  of  the  harness'  the    col,ars  es'j 
have  been  conducted  during  the  last  are  considered  satisfactory  for  fatten-  pecially.    The  salt  sweat,  drying  onj 

three  years     The    experiments    just  inS  cattle.    Crediting  the  gam  on  the  ment  option  on  tne  extensive  use  ot  the  gkin      d  QU  th    narness  i3  wnat; 
imee  jedis.     xue    exyeiiiiieiiia    juou  ,       f  n     ■      th       n]    t    th     t         corn  silage  for  fattening  beef  steers  m.tM  fl,„  f,n„i,i0  1 
closed  were  conducted  with  a  view  of   10SS  toiiow  mg  the  cattle  to  tne  steei  s,         results  conflrm  tnose  obtained  In     a  es  the  trouble- 
adjusting  methods  of    finishing    beef  the  cost  of  gain  was    least    in    the  'he  JJ™, S  obtained  in     g    J(  tfae  gkin  .g  wrinkled  undeJ 

cattle  to  war  conditions.   As  it  will  be  fourth  and  filth  lots.  Figuring  corn  at  "■"«>  yi«v«,uB  ^  cQl]ar 

or  saddle,  bathe    it  with) 

seen  from  the  following  data,  the  cat-  *1M  Der  bushel,  corn  silage  at  $8.50  0  diluted  vinegar  or  witchhazel.    If  the' 

tie  which  received  no  corn  other  than  Der  ton,  "nseed  oil  cake  at  $60  per  ton  SpR|NG  SUGGESTIONS  skin  is  broken,  bathe  it  with  clean1 

that  contained  in  the  silage  made  the  and  clover  hay  at  ?20  per  ton,  the  total  tA,rtcl„  unDCCC  warm  water  containing  .a  little  salt.? 

cheapest  gains.    The  last  test  extend-  cost  of  feed  was  more  than  twice  as  WORK-HORSES  Fix  the  co]lar>  with  padding  or  other. 

ed  over  a  period  of  100  days  in  which  miich  in  tne  first  lot-  which  received  Do  not  fail  to    provide    clean,  wise,  so  that  it  will  not    touch  thai 

five  lots  of  two-year-old  steers  were  a  Iu^  feed  of  corn,  as  it  was  in  the  warm  quarters  in  which  your  cows,  sore  spot  the  next  day.   A  little  care-j 
fed.    The  cattle  used  in  the  test  were  fourth  lot,  which    received    no    corn  ewes  and  mares  can  bring  forth  their  lessness  at  the  beginning  may  cause 
grade  Shorthorn  and  Hereford  steers  other  than  thac  contained  in  the  silage.  young.    Navel  ill  comes  from  dirt.       a  lot  of  trouble  to  you  and  suffering, 
which  were  purchased  in  December  The  price  received  on  the  market  was     2.    it  is  dangerous  to  expose  young  to  the  horse. 

on  the  Kansas  City  market  at  a  cost  of  l^J^S^^J^^^^S^  stoCk'  esPeciallr  ^s  and  colts-  t0  10.  Clean  your  horses  at  nighd 
$11.15  per  hundred  pounds.  The  cost  ^Jre^.J^.i^M.^^}^'  spring  rain-storms.  A  day's  exposure,  water  them,  give  them  a  good  bed,  and! 
of  these  steers  in  the  feed  lot  at  the  touith,  and  fifth  lots    After  deducting  lf  not  fat  j      ay     t  month's  water  them  again  after    they  have! 

beginning  of  the  test,  was  $11.35  per  gMWgJ  ofthTnS^to'th  ^itZ  gr0Wth-  ^ln  thei'hay     Le   tLm    rest  an 

hundred  pounds.  *iTKf  l^W* r^th«  nrnflf  nlr      3-    U  iS  bad  P°liCy  t0    turn    the  ^nr  or  more  before  they  a™  grained.; 

Each  of  the  five  groups  received  all  *tc  *. .        p  fir«t  W  «  57  aS  w   stock  to  Pasture  before  the  grass  has  The  observance  of  t.iese  simple  rules 
the  corn  silage  and  clover  hay  they  !^ BL   ZZLa  ?„t   « S    w  wel1  started-  ~ bad  for    the    Pasture  will  not  cost  you  a  cent,  and  will  makd 
could  eat.   The  first  lot  received  a  full  „„h  ^fth  lnt  814  02  and  bad  for  the  stock>  a  biS  difference  in  their  condition.-! 

feed  of  shelled  corn  and  linseed  oil  i?1°-x,±'  dUU         1UL  4.    A  gradual  change  from  hay  to  Boston  Work-Morse  Relief  Association.^ 

cake  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds     The  largest  profits   were   obtained  grass  is  best;  but,  if  you  are  bound  to 
of  corn  to  one  pound  of  linseed  cake,  from  the  fourth  and  fifth  lots  which  make  the  change  at  once,  turn  the  0 
The  second  lot  received    the    same  received  no  corn  other  than  that  con-  stock  out  at  night,  instead  of  in  the  INCONVENIENT 
amount  o,f  linseed  cake  as  the  first,  taind  in  silage.    Judging  by  this  trial,  morning.    Then  they  will  feed  through 

but  only  half  as  much  shelled  corn,  the  larger  amount  of  linseed  cake  fed  the  night,  and  not  lie  down  until  the     Little  Betty,  just  initated  in  the  first* 
The  third  lot    received    the    same  to  the  fifth  lot  was  not  justified.   The  sun  has  warmed  the    air    and    the  teachings  of  the    Sunday-school,  haa 
amount  of  linseed  cake  as  the  first  and  profits  per  steer  in  the  first  three  lots  ground.  displayed  special  interest  in  a  future 

second  lots,  but  was  fed  corn  during  decreased  as  the  amount  of  corn  in-      5.    Get  your  horses  into  condition  life. 

th  last  40  days  only.    The  fourth  and  creased.    This  leads  to  the  conclusion  for  the  hard  spring  work, — the  young     "Mother,  will  I  go  to  heaven  when  li 

fifth  lots  received  no  corn  other  than  that  the  feeding  o,f  corn  to  two-year-  horses  especially.    Many  a  colt  has  die?" 

that  contained  in  the    silage.      The  old  fattening  cattle  in  addition  to  corn  been  ruined  by  being  put  to  hard  work      "Yes,  if  you  are  good." 

fourth  lot  received  the  same  amount  silage,  linseed  oil  cake,  and  clover  hay  without  preparation.    It  is  the  same      "Will  my  dog  go,  too?" 

of  linseed  cake  as  was  fed  to  the  first  is  not  justified  on  the  basis  of.  the  with  green  horses.  "No,  because  dogs  have  not  souls."  j 

three  lots,  which  averaged  2.77  pounds  present  market.  There  was  no  distinct     6.    Look  out  for  sore  shoulders  and     A  pause;  then,  eagerly,  "Well,  will 

per  steer  daily.   The  fifth  lot  received  difference  in  the  shrinkage    in    ship-  backs,  especially  in  plowing.   Be  sure  our  cow  go?" 

an  average  of  4.4  pounds  linssed  cake,  ment  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  that  your  collars  fit.   A  collar  too  big     "No,  animals  have  no  souls." 

The  largest  average  daily  gain,  3.05  different  rations    fed.      There    was  is  as  bad  as  one  too  small.   If  the  col  "Oh,  then  we'll  have  to  go  to  hel^ 

pounds  per  head  was  obtained  in  the  practically  no  difference  in  the  per-  lar  rides  up,  use  a  martingale,  or  a  for  our  milk." — Exchange. 


SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 


; 
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m              «*    v.i  SOME  GOOD  PASTURE 

Sewing   Macnines  grasses  for  utah 

Rym2£to"by  (Continued  from  page  1) 

mall.  ly  good  results  on  some  of  the  isri- 

anW*  m^kl  gated  lands  of  tho    West>  especially 

machine.  when  included  in  pastures.    The  seed 

.  Guaranteed  of  the  rye  grasses  weigh    about  20 

/WKM              (^""N    DMachine*d  pounds  per  bushel,  and  as  high  as  two 

£  Mf       I    ^r^~^  \~yr  $8.oo  and  up  <"'  tliroi!  liusii.-h-i  of  .sued  to  the  acre 

~*             ^               'All  standard  are  sometimes  sown  if  planted  alone. 

led*  Writers  ,n  mixtures  the  amount  decreases  in 

your  wants,  proportion  to  the  other  seed  used. 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  8UPPLY  CO.  Tall    meadow    oat-grass  (Arrhena- 

Sclssors  eharpner  flta  any  sewing  machine  therum  avenaccum)  is  not    of  very 

free  upon  request.  great  importance  in  the  United  States, 


159  So.  State  St. 


LUMBER-POSTS 
SHINGLES 

Write  for  prices 
G.  R,  KIRK  COMPANY 
Box   1138-X,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  although  it  grows  well  in  some  regions. 

— ,  Its  chief  recommendations  are  that  it 
will  grow  in  warmer  and  drier 
climates  than  timothy;  it  is  easy  to  se- 
cure a  stand  and  continues  productive 
for  many  years.  It  is  not  as  well  liked 
by  stock  as  many  of  the  other  grasses. 

Red  or  medium  clover  (Trifolium 
pratense)  is  grown  extensively  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
is  very  often  planted  with  timothy. 
The  medium  and  mammoth  red  clovers 
have  seed  that  look  alike  and  the 
plants  are  very  similar  except  that  the 
mammoth  grows  larger  and  matures 
later.  The  red  clover  seed  that  is  pur- 
chased is  often  a  mixture  of  the  two. 
Red  clover  requires  a  good  soil  that  is 
well  drained.  Its  seed  weighs  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel.  About  10  pounds 
to  the  acre  are  used  if  sown  alone,  or 
from  6  to  8  pounds  if  sown  with 
timothy. 

Alsike  clover  (Trifolium  hybridum) 
is  usually  raised  on  wet  soils  where 
red  clover  will  not  grow.  It  is  often 
mixed  with  the  red  clover  on  poor 
soils.  It  is  not  advisable  to  raise  it 
alone,  except  for  seed,  when  about  S' 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  ace  are  used. 

White  clover  (Trifolium  repens) 
has  no  value  as  a  hay,  but  is  good  for 
pastures,  as  it  readily  fills  the  place 
not  occupied  by  other  plants. It  grows 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Ohec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 


secured  against  loss  and 

VOUr  monev  iS  working  close  t0  tne  ground,  and  spreads  rapid- 
»  ,  -     .  .  .   °  ly  by  its  stems  taking  root.    It  makes 

tor  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mcil,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 


W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vice-Pres, 
George  Albert  8mlth,  Viee-Prea, 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  Cashier. 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  home  table  with  least  labor  1 
TDf\  \T  Af*T?  Combined  Sill 
1KV£H  AKjE,  ^ Drill  Seeder 

solves  the  garden  labor  problem. 
Takes  the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers, cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc.  .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A  woman,  boy  or  girl  can 
posh  itanddoaday  shand- 
work  in  60 
minutes.  SO 
combina- 
tions, $<150 
to  $30.00. 
Write  for 
bcolclet. 

Batemai:M'FgCo.,Bos  83C,Grenloc  h,N.J. 

UTAH  IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


a  very  good  supplement  for  Kentucky 
blue  grass.  Only  a  small  amount  of 
seed  is  needed  as  it  quickly  adjusts 
itself  to  the  plants  with  which  it  is 
growing. 

The  kind  of  grass  or  grasses  to  se- 
lect will  depend  on  a  number  of  con- 
ditions. 

No  single  grass  is  best  for  all  soils 

QC\*i  Cr»  TLT  i  C  If  T  1  anc*  c^mates!  each  has  qualities  that 
ZOO  OO.  Main,  bait  .Lake  make  it  suitable  for  special  conditions. 

It.  is  usually  better  to  have  a  mixture 
of  grasses  in  a  pasture  than  any  one 
kind  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Each 
kind  of  plant  occupies  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent root  zone  so  a  number  of  kinds 
growing  together  can  more  affective- 
ly utilize  the  entire  soil.  Some  sea- 
sons are  favorable  for  one  kind  of 
grass  while  during  a  different  season 
another  kind  will  do  better.  A  mix- 
ture, therefore,  gives  a  more  even  pro- 
duction from  year  to  year  than  any 
one  kind.  All  fields  are  somewhat 
irregular  in  their  soil;  hence  if  a  mix- 
ture is  planted  there  is  a  chance  for 
each  grass  to  make  the  greatest  de- 
velopment on  the  soil  for  which  it  is 
best  suited.  Grasses  mature  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  and  where 
the  proper  mixture  is  used  there  will 
be  one  grass  or  another  growing 
through  most  of  the  summer,  instead 
of  at  just  one  period.  Grasses  to  be 
cut  for  hay  should  mature  at  the  same 
time,  but  those  used  for  pasture 
should  have  a  different  season  of  de- 
velopment. 

The  question  of  just  what  mixture 
to  plant  depends  entirely  on  local 
conditions.  The  variations  in  kind 
and  amount  of  seed  that  might  be 
used  are  almost  without  number. 
Only  a  few  standard  mixtures  will  be 
given,  and  the  farmer  can  judge  from 
these  what  to  use  for  his  own  con- 
ditions. 

As  a  result  of  investigations  under 
irrigation  the  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  the  following  mixtures  are  re- 
commended: 

For  bench  lands  under  irrigation: 
Kentucky  blue-grass  12  pounds. 


NAILl  YouCaritPunctuir  'em 

THHf 


Service  Tubes  are  like  other  pneu- 
matic tubes,  except   they're  puncture 
»f.  Drive  right  over  tacks  or  nails; 
simply  pull  them  out.   No  leak!  With 
Service  Tubes  you  can  travel 

6,000  Miles 

Without  a  Leak! 


Inflate  as  usual.  Tire  guarantees 
not  Interfered  with.  Service  Tubes 
cost  only  few centsmorcthan ordi- 


1     nary  tubes.  Shippe  d  prepaid  on  sp 

1  prmn\.  Writ*:  for  rompkt«  Tir<  " 

X_^r    Tub*  die!-*    SUlo  y.w..-  uicd 


ail  d 


SERVICE  AUTO 
EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 
797Trstf«r>  Bulldlni. 
Hamas  City,  Mlsaourl 


Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects 
'you   when   you   mention   the  Utah 
Fanner  in  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 


Bromus  inermis  8  pounds. 
Perennial  rye-grass  6  pounds. 
Orchard  grass  3  pounds. 
White  clover  2  pounds. 
Red  clover  2  pounds. 
Alfalfa  2  pounds. 


For    light    sandy    soils    under  irri- 
gation : 

Kenlucky  blue-grass  8  pounds. 
Meadow  fescue  12  pounds. 
Tall  meadow  oatgrass  5  pounds. 
Bromus  inermus  8  pounds. 
White  clover  2  pounds. 
For  low  moist  lands: 
Perennial  rye-grass  8  pounds. 
Uedtop  10  pounds. 
Kentucky  blue-grass  4  pounds. 
Meadow  fescue  4  pounds. 
Timothy  2  pounds. 
Alsike  clover  ^  pounds. 
White  clover  2  pounds. 

Planting. 

In  planting  pastures  great  care 
should  be  taken  with  the  seed  bed  in 
order  to  get  a  good  stand.  This  is 
much  more  important  than  with  the 
ordinary  annual  crops,  as  the  pasture 
remains  a  number  of  years.  The  soil 
Should  be  fine  and  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing should  be  moist. 

Most  of  the  pasture  grasses  can  be 
gown  in  either  fall  or  spring.  Fall 
planting  should  be  made  early  enough 
tor  the  grass  lo  get  a  good  start  be- 
fore winter  sets  in.  Where  planted 
with  a  nurse  crop  the  grass  is  usually 
planted  in  the  early  spring.  In  re- 
gions having  summer  rains  the  late 
spring  is  a  good  time  for  planting. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  an  even  stand 
of  grass  by  hand  seeding,  so  some 
form  of  machine  is  recommended.  The 
ordinary  grain  drill  often  has  a  grass 
seed  attachment.  The  depth  of  plant- 
ing depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  size  of  the  seed.  The  small 
seeds  should  be  planted  very  shallow. 

The  common  practice  of  using  the 
poorest  land  of  the  farm  ,for  the  pas- 
ture because  it  will  produce  nothing 
else  is  often  unwise.  The  pasture 
crop  if  it  is  to  be  entirely  successful 
must  have  good  soil. 

Caring  for  Pastures. 
Pastures  often  fall  into  ill  repute  on 
account  of  their  lack  of  receiving  pro- 
per care.  Stock  naturally  select  the 
most  desirable  plants  and  keep  them 
eaten  off,  leaving  the  undesirable 
kinds  to  grow  and  produce  seed.  This 
an  time  will  cause  the  pasture  to  de- 
teriorate unless  it  is  mowed  before  the 
iweeds  and  undesirable  grasses  have  a 
chance  to  mature  their  seeds.  If  pro- 
per care  is  taken  there  is  no  need  foi' 
a  weedy  pasture. 

Pastures  should  not  be  grazed  too 
closely  as  the  crop  will  be  injured 
^thereby,  and  since  the  plant  makes 
most  of  its  food  in  its  leaves,  much 
Jmore  forage  will  be  produced  in  a  day 
tf  the  grass  is  not  eaten  too  close. 
This  can  in  part  be  obviated  by  divid- 
ing the  pasture  into  fields  and  allow- 
ing one  field  to  grow  while  another  is 
being  grazed.  There  is  a  danger  from 
turning  stock  onto  the  pasture  when 
[the  land  is  too  wet.  The  grass  is 
[tramped  into  the  ground  and  the  soil 
puddled  by  the  animals'  feet.  Grass 
responds  readily  to  fertilizing,  so  any 
(barnyard  manure  that  is  spread  over 
!the  pasture  will  give  good  returns. 
It  is  a  good  thing  to  run  a  brush  drag 
or  some  other  implement  over  the 
pasture  once  in  a  while  to  break  up 
any  little  piles  of  manure  there  may 
be  as  animals  do  not  like  to  eat  the 
grass  in  such  places.  Many  pastures 
are  also  benefited  in  the  spring  by  the 
use  of  a  more  severe  implement  such 
as  the  spike  tooth  or  spring  tooth  har- 
row. 

If  Utah  farmers  will  use  proper 
judgment  in  selecting  land  and  grasses 
and  will  care  for  their  pastures  after 
they  are  planted,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  agriculture  of  the  state 
will  be  improved  by  the  planting  of 
more  pastures  even  on  expensive  irri- 
gated land. 

 o  : — 

WANTED  TO   GET  EVEN 

Passing  through  a  military  hospital, 
an  American  attache  noticed  a  private 
who  had  been  terribly  wounded. 

'That's  a  bad  case;  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  him?"  asked  the 
visitor  of  the  orderly. 

"Oh,  he  insists  on  going  back  to 
the  front,  sir!" 

"What  for?"  inquired  the  attache  in 
surprised  tones. 

"Well,  he  thinks  ha  knows  who  did 
it, '  replied  the  orderly. — Exchange. 


Power 


Steam  Still  Furnishe; 
the  Most  Dependable 
Farm  Power 

THE  Nichols-Shepard  Steam 
Engine  is  representative  of  the 
best  that  can  be  produced. 
The  design  and  mechanical  con- 
struction of  this  engine  are  right 
by  the  test  of  use  and  years. 
From  the  little  13  to  the  giant  25 
h.  p.,  over  three  times  the  rated 
power  is  easily  developed,  and  it 
is  always  there  when  you  want  it. 
The  Gas  Engine  is  all  right  for 
the  man  who  wants  one,  and  who 
La9  had  experience  with  them. 
The  Steam  Engine,  however,  is 
the  most  simple  and  consequently 
the  most  dependable.  Any  one 
of  a  half  dozen  different  things 
may  stop  a  gas  engine  which  can- 
not be  found  without  experience, 
but  all  know  enough  about  the 
steam  engine  to  keep  it  running. 
The  Nichols-Shepard  Steam 
Traction  Engine,  one  of  the  Red 
River  Special  Line,  is  always 
dependable,  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

to  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders,  * 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


I-  USE  THE  WESTERN  H 
PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER I 
1*  MACHINES  IN 

_ 


for  pre 
paring  your" 
seed  bed,  will 
increase  your  crops 
25%  whetheryouralse 
wheat,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  potatoes,  al 
falfa  or  any  other  crop.  A  per- 
fect, well  pulverized  and  flrm,seed, 
bed  Is  as  Important  for  one  crop  as 
for  another.  The  Western  pulverizes  andT  packs  as 
deep  as  plowed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
protect  the  moisture;  saves  1-3  of  expensive  seed 
and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  In  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
and  culUvating  winter  wheat  In  tie  spring,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  either  be- 
fore or  after  they  are  up  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES,  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices:  make  it  a  record 
breaker  In  size  by  using  the  Western.  Send  for 
our  free  Illustrated  catalog,  giving  fuil  description 
of  the  machine  and  its  work,  also  dealer's  name 
and  much  other  valuable  information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  3      Hastings.  Neb. 


Let  us  start 
you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  you  from 
$15  to  $50  a  day  when  farm 
work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  done  it  for  years  with  an 

Improved  Power* 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rats 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hour3,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
macbine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate —  no  experts  E~eded. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Wake  machine  pay  tor  Itsert 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 


Usui  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  9'S        Clarlnda,  Iowa 


"lore  Potatoes" 

POTATO  PLANTER  than 
by  any  other  method  of 
planting.  Work  perfectly  ac- 
curate,   A  simple,  strong, 
durable  machine.  Write 
for  CATALOG,  price,  etc 
A.J.  PLATT,  MFR. 
BOS  ©         STERLING.  XXI* 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 
General  Agents 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Murray,  Utah 
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Efficiency  In  Sheep  Husbandry 

.'>.  A.  Spencer,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  these  /times  of  uncertainty  and 
danger  on/every  hand,  efficiency  and 
thrift  ar/  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Farmei/and  stockmen  now,  more  than 
ever  btfore,  must  realize  that  genuine 
efficiency  is  needed  in  their  business. 
One/of  the  best  ways  in  which  the 
farier  can  show  real,  true  patriotism 
is/o  make  efficient  use  of  all  that 
caries  into  his  possession,  We  are  all 
confronted  nowadays  with  the  serious 
oblems  of  saving  foods  and  feeds — 
ut  saving  must  extend  to  all  branch- 
s  of  industry. 
I  The  big  problem  is  to  increase  the 
sheep  population,  and  how  to  do  it. 

According  to  recent  official  esti- 
mates of  the  needs  of  wool  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  we  would  have  to  increase 
our  sheep  population  200  per  cent  if 
we  were  to  produce  all  the  wool  now 
used  for  manufacture  in  this  country. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  January  1, 
1917,  shows  that  there  is  an  average 
of  only  sixteen  sheep  per  square  mile 
for  the  entire  country. 

If  our  number  of  sheep  are  to  be  in- 
creased, it  must  be  by  breeding  oper- 
ations. A  large  percentage  of  the  best 
ewe  lambs  must  be  saved  from  the 
shambles  and  used  to  increase  our 
breeding  flocks. 

An  expensive  shelter  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  best  results  with  sheep. 
A  shed  or  barn  placed  on  well-drained 
land  opening  to  the  south,  thus  admit- 
ting plenty  of  sunlight,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  freely  ventilated,  yet 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent direct  drafts,  if  it  has  a  good 
roof,  will  serve  as  sufficient  protec- 
tion during  the  ordinary  winter. 
About  ten  or  twelve  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  ewe  will  give  enough 
shed  room.  Pregnant  ewes  should  be 
in  just  medium  flesh,  and  for  them  to 
maintain  health  and  vigor,  they  should 
have  at  least  a  mile  of  exercise  every 
day. 

Lambing  time  is  the  shepherd's  bus- 
iest season.  This  time  will  soon  be 
upon  us,  and  the  lambs  we  save  will 
in  large  measure  determine  our  effii- 
ciency  in  mutton  production  this  year. 
The  sheep  owner  can  not  afford  to 
winter  high-priced  ewes  on  high-priced 
feeds,  and  then,  ait  lambing  time,  neg- 
lect the  ewes  and  let  them  lose  part 
of  their  lambs.  With  the  best  of  man- 
agement, an  occasional  lamb  will  be 
lost,  but  when  lambing  ewes  have  the 
proper  attention  at  the  right  time,  a 
large  percentage  of  lambs  can  be 
saved  that  otherwise  would  be  lost. 
A  man's  adaptability  to  the  work  of 
sheep  production  will  be  revealed 
when  the  lambs  come.  Extreme 
watchfulness  and  skillful  care  of  the 
ewe  and  lamb  at  the  time  of  birth  is 
imperative.  When  the  lambs  are  com- 
ing rapidly,  the  ewes  should  be  Watch- 
ed day  and  night,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
unnecessary  losses. 

Occasionally  a  ewe  will  have  diffi- 
culty in  giving  birth  to  her  lamb,  but 
it  is  unwise  to  help  her  until  she  has 
tried  for  some  time,  and  appears  to  be 
unable  to  effect  a  delivery.  When  help 
is  given,  be  careful  not  to  excite  her 
more  than  is  necessary.  The  essen- 
tials of  aid  ar,e  to  see  that  the  young, 
unborn  lamb  is  in  a  normal  position, 
with  legs  in  such  shape  as  not  to  hin- 
der the  progress  of  birth.  When  it  is 
possible  to  draw  on  the  lamb,  do  so  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  pull  only  at  the 
time  the  ewe  strains.  As  soon  as  the 
birth  is  about  complete,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  lamb  to  breathe,  remove 
the  birth  sack  from  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  blow  into  these  parts,  to 
iissiKt.  the  new  thing  In  getting  its  first 
breath.  As  soon  as  the  danger  of 
smothering  is  past,  leave  the  pen  and 
let  the  ewe  clean  and  care  for  her 
lamb  for  a  ,'ew  minutes.  If  the  lamb 
does  not  succeed  in  finding  the  teat 
within  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  give 
It  some  help  by  placing  Its  mouth  to 
the  teat  of  the  mother.  If  it  seems 
weak  and  indisposed  to  suck,  place  the 
teat  in  its  mouth,  and  squeeze  some 


milk  into  it.  The  shepherd  should  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  tnere  is  no  ex- 
cess wool  about  the  udder  of  the  ewe; 
if  there  is,  these  locks  should  be  clip- 
ped away.  This  will  prevent  the 
trouble  of  the  lamb  having  difficulty 
in  finding  the  teat  and  the  sucking  of 
the  wool  locks,  which  often  causes 
wool  balls  in  the  stomach  of  the  lamb, 
and  which  usually  results  in  a  stunted 
or  dead  lamb. 

.  It  is  good  practice  to  place  ewes  by 
themselves  with  their  lambs  for  three 
or  four  days,  so  that  they  will  know 
each  other  and  be  able  to  get  together 
when  placed  with  the  flock.  It  will 
be  wise  at  times  to  place  a  twin  lamb 
that  is  not  getting  enough  milk  from 
its  mother  on  a  ewe  that  has  lost  her 
lamb.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  tie  the  skin 
of  the  dead  lamb  on  the  body  of  the 
lamb  to  be  transferred.  Ewes  know 
their  lambs  largely  by  scent,  and  when 
a  ewe  smells  the  skin  of  her  own  lamb 
she  is  likely  to  accept  the  faster  lamb. 
Another  way  to  coax  a  ewe  to  own  a 
lamb  is  to  rub  some  of  her  miiK  over 
the  body  of  the  lamb.  When  these 
methods  have  failed,  i  have  sometimes 
found  it  possible  to  get  results  by 
smearing  tar  over  the  muzzel  of  the 
ewe  and  the  tail-head  of  the  lamb,  or 
by  keeping  the  ewe  tied  up  for  a  day 
or  two,  so  that  she  can  not  injure  the 
lamb. 

If  the  weather  is  cold  and  the  lambs 
become  chilled  at  time  of  birth,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  them  in  by  the 
fire.  If  this  is  not  convenient,  a  jug 
of  hot  water  placed  in  a  covered  box 
will  give  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
chilled  lambs  should  also  be  given  a 
little  warm  mik  to  supply  the  internal 
heat. 

When  attempting  to  raise  a  lamb 
by  hand,  be  careful  not  to  over-feed 
during  the  first  two  or  three  days. 
Feed  about  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  cow's  milk  every  two  hours,  by  the 
use  of  a  bottle  and  a  rubber  nipple. 
The  milk  should  be  warmed  to  about 
92  degrees  Fanrenheit.  Be  sure  to 
keep  the  bottle  and  nipple  clean,  for 
it  may  prevent  the  lamb  from  having 
digestive  troubles.  When  the  lamb  is 
a  week  or  ten  days  old,  it  can  be  fed 
every  three  hours  from  morning  to 
evening. 

After  the  ewes  have  lambed,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  feed  some  grain, 
but  be  careful  not  to  feed  too  much 
at  first.  One-half  pound  per  ewe  per 
day  to  start  with,  and  a  gradual  in- 
crease during  the  first  three  weeks  to 
one  pound  or  a  trifle  more,  is  usually 
better  than  to  feed  a  larger  amount  of 
grain.  When  the  lamb  is  three  or  four 
weeks  old,  the  ewe  can  be  taking  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  grain  per  day. 
A  very  desirable  grain  mixture  is  equal 
parts  of  corn,  oats  and  bran.  If  oats 
are  not  available,  a  mixture  composed 
of  60  per  cent  corn,  30  per  cent  bran 
and  10  per  cent  linseed  meal  will  give 
very  satisfactory  results. 

When  the  lambs  are  two  weeks  old, 
they  will  begin  to  nibble  at  the  feed. 
It  is  economy  to  provide  them  with  a 
creep  and  feed  them  hay  and  grain, 
so  that  they  can  eat  what  they  want 
by  themselves.  Lambs  do  well  on  the 
grain  mixture  just  advised  for  ewes. 
Young  lambs  will  not  gorge  themselves 
— and  if  fed  all  the  good  grain  and 
clover  hay  they  will  eat,  good  mutton 
lambs  can  be  ready  for  the  market  by 
weaning  time,  weighing  from  sixty  to 
seventy-five  pounds.  March  lambs 
can  therefore  be  sold  in  June  or  July, 
and  thus  avoid  holding  them  over 
through  the  hot  weather. 

However  attractive  the  market  may 
be  for  mutton  lambs,  every  loyal 
sheep  raiser  should  keep  in  mind  the 
fact  that  we  must  have  more  sheep, 
and  that  good  ewes  will  continue  to 
be  in  great  demand.  For  his  own  pro- 
fit and  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
country,  the  sheep  raiser  should  re- 
tain all  of  his  good  ewe  lambs  for 
breeding. 

There  never  has  been  a  brighter  out- 
look for  continued    success    In  the 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Merrlam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111.   ^      _  ' 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato  Planters  for  five 
years  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me  from  $3  to  $5  per  acre  on 
seed  potatoes.     I  plant  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  neigbors. 

Tours  truly 
LOUIS  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir:— Personally,  I  think  the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato  Planter  a  de- 
cided success,  and  your  representative  here  should  be  able  to  sell  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  machine  is  cheaper  than  other  planters  and  does  the 
work  better  and  they  should  have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommends 
it  and  the  fact  that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  Is  a  big  thing 
In  its  favor. 

W.  S.  GUIEFORD. 

"NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  is  the  record  of  Keystone 

Potato  Planter.  • 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


Seed  Potatoes 


Courage ! !  This  is  the  year  of  all  years  to  plant 
Potatoes.  Seed  is  cheap  and  everybody  arevplant- 
ing  other  crops.  For  profit  wise  planters  do  not 
follow  the  crowd. 

Write  or  Phone  Today  for  our  Prices  on  thorough- 
bred Irish  Cobbler,  Ohio  and  Rurals.  These  will 
pay  you  to  plant. 

P.-W's.  Mountain  Grown  Seeds  for  the  Crop  that 
"goes  over  the  top." 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City- 


sheep  business.  But  we  must  remem- 
ber that  no  matter  how  wonderful  the 
opportunities  may  be,  we  still  depend 
on  sane  management  in  breeding  and 
in  feeding. 

 o  

PLANT  WHITE  FLINT  CORN 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
It  is  the  aim  of  this  project  not  to 
allow  the  raising  of  the  corn  to  inter- 
fere with  other  necessary  war  crops, 
but.  rather  to  raise  it  in  small  areas 
which  would  otherwise  probably  not 
be  utilized  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Arrangements  are,  also,  being  made 


with  the  local  mills  to  provide  the 
necessary  facilities  for  grinding  the 
corn  meal  in  order  that  the  substitutes 
may  be  immediately  available  in  all 
localities. 

Mr.  Preston  W.  Nibley,  a  prominent 
and  active  citizen  of  the  State  has 
agreed  to  accept  the  Chairmanship  of 
this  project  and  will  devote  the  neces 
sary  time  without  compensation  to  i 
perfect  It. 

 o  

One  rookie  to  another  at  one  of  foe 
new  cantonments:  "Where  do  yon 
bathe?"  "In  the  spring."  "I  didn't 
ask  you  when,  I  asked  you  where!" 
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BABY  CHICKS— BABY  CHICKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
112.00  per  100. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $16.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orl&nd,  Glenn  County,  California. 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  la  quality  not  prlca,  we 
■ell  cheap  when  quality  la  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
la  prepared   to  handle  orders  large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  he  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMUPTHWAITK 
Waliavllla,  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders   of   Percheron    Horses  and 
Ramb  dlllet  Sheep. 
W.  8.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 

PERCHERON  STALLION 

One  purebred  registered  imported 
Percheron  Stallion  for  sale. 

J.  T.  PETERSON, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  30 
Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


TREATMENT  OF  SEED  GRAIN 

(Continued  on  page  15) 

treatment  for  smut  which  comes  im- 
mediately before  planting. 

Small  grains  are  so  seriously  in- 
fested witli  smut  as  to  demand  treat- 
ment. The  most  satisfactory  metliod 
is  to  put  about  a  bushel  in  a  burlap 
sack  and  to  immerse  this  in  a  solu- 
tion of  formalin.  The'proper  strength 
is  one  pint  of  40  per  cent  formalin  in 
40  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Let  the 
grain  soak  10  minutes,  after  which  it 
should  be  hung  up  to  drain.  The  grain 
may  then  be  piled  for  a  few  hours  and 
covered  with  sacks  or  horse  blankets. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  the  grain 
should  be  dried  rapidly.  This  can  be 
done  by  spreading  it  out  loose  or  by 
hanging  the  sacks  in  such  a  way  that 
they  touch  nothing.  Unless  the  day 
is  warm,  it  is  saf«r  to  scatter  the 
grain  on  a  clean,  dry  floor.  In  this 
case  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  the  floor  really  clean  and  to  put 
the  grain  back  into  new  sacks  or  into 
sacks  dipped  in- formalin  and  dried.  It 
may  even  be  advisable  to  rinse  the 
seed  drill  with  formalin  after  the  grain 
is  treated. 

 o  

HUBBY  LOST  NO  TIME 

Mrs.  Hicks  (relating  burglar  scare) 
— '"Yes,  1  heard  a  noise  and  got  up, 
and  there  under  the  bed  I  saw  a  man's 
legs." 

Mrs.  Wicks — "Mercy!  The  burg- 
lar's?" 

Mrs.  Hicks — "No,  my  husband's— 
he  had  heard  the  noise,  too." — Ex- 
change. 


HERD  BOAR  FOR  8ALE 

I  have  some  extra  good  big  growthy 
boars  eight  montha,  ready  for  service, 
sired  by  Richards  Defender  and  Path- 
finder. 

Priced  to  sell  soon  and  guaranteed  to 
please  or  will  refund  money. 

ERIK  W.  OL8EN 
Vlralnla  Idaho 


BABY  chlcka;  egga  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  mako  deliveries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safa  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prlcea,  etc.,  W.  O.  Raonahaw, 
2416  6th  ifiast,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 
Good  quality  la  our  first  conaldaratlen. 
Better  order  early  thla  year  aa  the  de- 
mand la  aure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  beat  klnda  Baby  Chlek 
Feeds. 

J.  H.  8HAFER 
Proprietor  Ogdon  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

LUMBER,  lath,  mlllwork.  Get  our  dlr- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Calalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractora 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

BEES  WANTED 
Address 
/  E.  LEHNHERR, 
Murray,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Utah 


WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

FOR  SALE 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred'to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  Do- 
fender  and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocf. 


GOOD  HOLSTEINS  4  pure  bred  gilts,  and  4  pure  bred 

I  have  three  or  four  registered  and  maies.     Nearly  10  months  old. 
grade  heifers  to  spare  of  good  breed- 


ing. 


Priced  from  $60  to  $175. 

G.  A.  DIXON 
Smithfield,  Utah. 


S.  A.  ROBINSON 


Mosida 


Utah 


r^K  ^te^hTr^e.  xulffi  saw  the  advertis 

scription.  R.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


When    writing    advertisers  please 
;hat  ;  "U  saw  th 
ment  in  the  Utah  Farmer. 


Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  oi 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 


Lumber,  shingles,  mill  work,  lowest  mill 
prices.  Prompt  shipments.  Inspect  be- 
fore paying.  Send  carpenter's  list  for  free 
freight  prepaid  figure.  Keystone  Lumber 
Company,  Tacoma,  Washington. 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  201) 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINEGAR 

Wellington  Utah 


PIPIPIPIP>PIPIPIPIPIPIPIPIPIPIPI»IPIP*»IPIPIPIPI^ 

Complete  Dispersion  Sale  of  Imported  and  Island 
Blood  Jerseys  of  C.  E.  Long,  Buhl,  Idaho 

WITH 

CONSIGNMENTS  FROM  HERD  OF  S.  A.  KAYLEROF  TWIN  FALLS,  IDAHO,  AND 

IRWIN  BROS.,  KIMBERLY,  IDAHO. 
AT 

BUHL,  IDAHO,  THURSDAY,  MAY  2nd,  1918 


Production 


Quality 


m*m 


Type 


ISLAND  BRED  HERD  BULLS,  BRIGHT  LIGHTS  KNIGHT,  (103741);  BELLES  VICTORIA  DUKE. 
Neither  have  yet  sired  a  heifer  that  has  made  under  300  pounds  fat  as  Jr.  two  year  old. 

SUCH  COWS  AS        ----- =zzz: 


Imported  Castilian  Lady,  594  lbs.  fat  IV/2  months.    Imported  Kathie  Peer,  410  lbs.  fat  10y2  months. 
Imported  Lads  Bright  Light,  484  lbs.  fat  11  months.    Castilian  Lady  2nd,  64^  lbs  fat  (in  March  as  a  2  year 
Imported  Faustina  Masurier,  472  lbs.  fat  11  months.         old,  first  calf.) 

MANY  MORE  OF  EQUAL  MERIT. 

These  herds  have  contained  leading  cows  and  bee  n  high  herd  for  last  two  years  in  Buhl  Pioneer  Testing 
Association.  Sold  on  these  records  sale  day.  Records  made  without  silage  or  pasture.  Arrange  to  attend 
sale,  arriving  at  Buhl  evening  before  sale  as  trains  arrives  to  late  on  sale  day. 

COL.  J.  W.  HUGHES,  Forest  Grove  Oregon. 
COL.  E.  O.  WALTERS,  Filer,  Idaho. 

CLERK,  S.  J.  HAMMEL,  Buhl,  Idaho. 

Send  for  Catalogue  to  C.  E.  Long,  Buhl,  Idaho.  All  Tuberculin  tested  over  6  months  old. 

pipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipipw^ 
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Who's  Houston? 

Heading  a  much  less  important  de- 
partment of  the  Government  than 
Secretary  Houston,  Mr.  Hoover  bulks 
bigger  in  the  public  eye.  The  consum- 
ing public  knows  about  the  work  of 
his  department  to  tbe  last  detail  and 
is  co-operating  with  him.  Why? 

Mr.  Hoover  knows  how  to  popular- 
ize better  than  Mr.  Houston. 

If  the  Food  Administration  were 
setting  out  as  a  new  concern  to  buck 
the  great  Department  of  Agriculture 
it  would  run  it  out  of  business.  Why? 

Mr.  Hoover  knows  how  to  advertise 
better  than  Mr.  Houston. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  turns 
out  a  sterling,  if  somewhat  stodgy, 
product,  puts  it  up  in  a  dull  package, 
offers  its  spring  goods  after  the  syring 
trade  is  almost  over  and  waits  for 
customers. 

The  Food  Administration  turns  out 
snappy  stuff,  uses  plenty  of  gilt  on  the 
uackage,  pushes  it  on  the  road,  and 
advertises — popularizes — advertises  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Hoover's  goods  are  "sold"  to 
tne  public. 

Mr.  Houston's  goods  are  still  on  the 
shelf.  But  Mr.  Houston's  line  is  much 
more  important  than  Mr.  Hoover's 
line. 

Mr.  Houston  can  run  Mr.  Hoover  out 
Qf  business.  It  is  Mr.  Houston's  job 
to  put  Mr.  Hoover  out  of  business. 

Will  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
take  a  lesson  from  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration in  popularizing  its  great  ser- 
vice? So  far  it  has  failed  completely 
to  impress  upon  the  public  mind  that 
food  production  is  ten  to  one  as  im- 
portant as  food  conservation. 

The  Food  Administration  knows 
how  to  popularize,  and  it  has  lost  no 
standing  or  dignity  by  making  use  of 
every  up-to-the-minute  device  for 
"selling"  its  immensely  important 
program  to  all  the  people.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  still  cherishes 
the  notion  that  it  should  talk  in  pon- 
derous sentences  and  in  academic 
terms.  Many  people  hold  the  idea 
that  dignity  and  popularity  are  incom- 
patible. 

David  F.  Houston  nas  as  big  and  as 
important  a  jod  as  any  man  in  the 
Cabinet.  How  many  of  our  people 
know  this?  How  many  of  our  farm- 
ers realize  it?  Mr.  Houston  himself 
is  a  big  man — one  of  the  four  or  five 
big  men  in  the  Cabinet.  Unfortunately, 
the  popular  conception  of  him  seems 
to  be  that  he  is  a  scientific  recluse, 
who  spends  nis  time  looking  through 
the  greatest  educational  institution  in 
a  microscope  at  new  breeds  of  bugs. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
the  world  in  point  of  size,  organization, 
equipment,  money  provision  and  scope 
of  service.  It  is  also  the  Federal  agent 
for  the  Nation's  biggest  industry — the 
one-hundred-billion-dollar  industry  of 
agriculture.  But  only  a  handful  of  our 
people  have  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  this.  If  the  Nation  is  to  cash  in  on 
the  Department  everybody  must  know 
all  about  it.  It  must  popularize  its 
product  and  market  it  by  modern 
methods. 

Within  the  Department  the  news 
seems  to  be  wholly  lacking.  There 
seems  to  be  no  acute  realization  of 
what  the  people  want,  and  that  what 
they  do  want  should  be  served  to  them 
at  the  time  when  they  want  it  if  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
is  to  be  accomplished  The  Depart- 
ment bulletins  should  be  so  informing 
and  Interesting  that  there  would  be  an 
enormous  demand  for  them.  It  costs 
many  millions  to  fill  these  bulletins 
and  it  should  be  worth  millions  more 
to  ace  that  they  serve  the  country  In 
the  biggest  possible  way.  They  should 
be  so  written,  so  humanized,  so  vi- 
tilized  that  millions  of  farmers  would 
read  them.  They  should  be  bo 
written  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  could  read  them  and  get  a  full 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
American  farmer.  They  should  be 
forewards  not  postscripts.  They 
should  anticipate  the  seasons,  not  pur- 
cue  thorn.  They  should  keep  farm,  not 
city  hours. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  promote  a 
new  and  better    method    of  raising 


Dreadnaught 

Red  Silent  Vacuum 
and  the  Red  Ribbed 
Treads  are  both 


GUARANTEED 
5,000  MILES 


DREADNAUGHT 
I 


THE  most  powerful  type  of  warship  in  the  world  is 
the  Dreadnaught.  The  sturdiest,  handsomest,  most 
flexible  tire  is  the  DREADNAUGHT.  Made  in  two 
distinguished  red  treads — "Vacuum'1 '  and  "Ribbed" 
— both  guaranteed  5,000  miles  but  have  a  reserve  of 
many  hundreds  more.  The  DREADNAUGHT  is  "built  to 
conquer"  all  road  difficulties. 

Use  SUPER-DREADNAUGHT  RED  INNER  TUBES— they 

are  thicker  and  stronger  than  ordinary  tubes. 

Beautifully  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  the  Tire,"  sent  free  on  request. 

Strevell-Paterson  Hardware  Co. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

HARDWARE — AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


beans  as  it  is  to  sell  a  new  and  better 
brand  of  canned  soup,  and  much  more 
important.  You've  goi  to  popularize 
the  soup  to  sell  it,  and  by  the  same 
token  you've  got  to  popularize  the  new 
method  of  raising  beans  to  have  It 
widely  adopted. 

A  new  plant  discovered,  a'  new 
method  worked  out,  a  production  plan 
formulated  that  is  more  or  less  of  a 
secret  in  the  Department,  is  a  waste 
o,f  time,  brains  and  money.  We  can't 
take  one  year,  two  years  or  five  years 
fo  popularize  with  the  farmers  a  new 
idea  that  intelligent  publicity  methods 
could  put  over  in  sixty  days.  A  dumb 
messiah,  no  matter  how  important  his 
mossage,  saves  only  himself.  There 
are,  unfortunately,  a  good  many 
mossiahs  in  every  field  of  thought  who 
don't  really  care  to  reach  the  masses 
and  who  feel  that  salvation  should  be 
a  rather  exclusive  aifair.  They,  too, 
are  dumb,  though  in  a  different  way. 

To  popularize  you  must  awaken 
widespread  interest,  appeal  to  both  the 


imagination  and  the  senses.  You  must 
employ  the  news  sense  to  determine 
how  to  awaken  general  interest  and 
then  cash  in  with  modern  publicity 
methods — persuasive  publicity  —  an- 
other of  those  clean  American  inven- 
tions that  the  Germans  took  from  us 
and  then  turned  against  us  for  a  dirty 
purpose. 

The  Food  Administration  has  been 
in  existence  le#s  than  a  year,  but  there 
isn't  a  man  at  the  bottom  of  a  coal 
mine  who  hasn't  heard  its  message.  It 
has  been  given  to  deaf  mutes  in  the 
sign  language.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  in  existence  forty 
years,  yet  there  are  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  whom  it  is  little  more 
than  a  name. 

What  the  Food  Administration  has 
done  in  a  big  constructive  way  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  can  beat. 

The  recent  promulgation  of  its  1918 
program  of  production  is  a  pat  example 
of  antiquated  methods  of  publicity.  It 
is  an  excellent  program,  yet  on  the 


day  it  was  issued  the  6700  count: 
agents  and  extension  workers  of 
Department  had  no  knowledge  that 
production  program  had  been  dec.id 
upon.  No  advance  notices  had  be 
sent  outr-'The  program  simply  sift 
through  to  them  in  the  Department' 
weekly  news  letter,  a  dull-looking,  un- 
attractive sheet.  It  was  all  very 
dignified,  very  dull,  and  very  ineffec- 
tive. 

The  nice  easy  hours  won't  do  this 
year.  The  help  must  turn  out  at 
sunup  and  sweat  with  the  farmer.  The 
pleasant  swivel-chair  ways  won't 
The  goods  must  be  popularized, 
vertised,  and  the  boys  must  got  o 
on  the  road  and  push  them. 

Ring  the  Liberty  bell,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  rout  out  the  hired  men.  Tho  sun's 
up  and  there's  a  big  day's  work  ahead. 
By  autumn,  Houston  should  be  the 
best  known  man  in  America.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be  the 
best  paying  investment  Uncle  Sam 
owns. — Country  Gentlemen. 


Devoted  to  Agriculture  ir\ 


g  Rocky  Mountain  Regiorv 
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Increase  Acre  Yield— Cultivate  More  Land 


George  Albert  Smith,  President  of  the  International  Irrigation  Congress  and  President  of  the  International  Dry-Farming  Congress. 


In  no  previous  period  of  human  his- 
>ry  has  the  world  realized  so  keenly 
le  need  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
>od  stuffs  as  at  the  present  time.  The 
aurse  of  the  present  great  war  will, 
i  very  large  measure,  be  determined 
y  the  supplies  of  food  that  the  con- 
mding  forces  possess.  In  our  own 
Duntry,  when  we  entered  into  the 
reat  struggle,  we  learned  first  of  all 
lat  the  margin  of  food  was  so  small 
Dth  here  and  throughout  the  world  as 
)  make  the  increased  production  of 
lat  necessity  the  first  consideration, 
fo  more  important  lesson  than  this 
as  been  driven  home  by  the  fearful 
antest  of  the  day.  As  a  result,  agri- 
ulture,  which  in  its  broad  sense  in- 
ludes  all  that  man  knows  or  may  do 
i  the  production  of  crops,  has  risen  to 

position  of  importance  which  it  has 
ever  attained  before;  although  in  all 
ges  the  fundamental  nature  of 
accessful  agriculture  to  the  prop- 
rity  of  mankind  has  been 
Jalized.  Today,  our  patriots  do  not 
ontent  themselves  with  highsound- 
lg  phrases  about  the  great  philosop- 
Ical  or  sociological  principles  in- 
olved  in  the  war,  they  rather  give 
iiemselves  first  of  all  to  the  great 
uestions  of  food  production  and  food 
observation  and  after  the  material 
eeds  of  our  men  who  are  fighting  for 
berty  have  been  provided  for,  there 
i  time  enough  left  to  discuss  the  ab- 
tract  issues  which  of  necessity  are 
le  causes,  in  large  degree  at  least, 
t  this  or  any  other  war. 

All  earnest  workers  in  behalf  of 
griculture  during  the  last  few  de- 
ades,  which  have  marked  the  es- 
Ualishment  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
ire,  have  given  themselves  to  the 
icreasing  of  the  acre  yields  of  lands 
lready  under  the  plow,  and  in  a  few 
ases  to  the  extension  of  the  cul- 
tvated  lands  of  the  world.  To  in- 
rease  the  acre  yield  of  a  crop  may 
lean  a  tremendous  amount  to  the 
eople.   In  a  state,  for  instance,  with 

million  acres  of  wheat  land,  the 
?erage  increase  of  two  bushels  of 
rheat  an  acre  would  amount  every 
ear  to  an  addition  to  the  food  supply 
rom  this  territory,  of  two  million 
iishels  of  wheat — ample  to  care  for 
oe  physical,  necessities  of  many 
uman  beings  and  adding  materially 
0  th«  profits  of  the  husbandmen. 

The  increase  of  acre  yields  was  pur- 
ued  for  many  years  very  largely  by 
etermining  the  plant-food  necessities 
f  crops  and  combating  insect  and 
ther  enemies  that  prey  upon  culti- 
ated  plants.  It  is  the  commonest 
raowledge  of  today  that  plants  can- 
iot  prosper  unless  water  is  at  their 
laposal.  One  pound  of  substance  of 
oy  ordinary  crop  requires  for  its  pro- 
lactin an  average  of  about  500 
'ounds  of  water.    The  exact  amount 


varies  above  and  below  this  accord-  servation  of  moisture    are  adopted, 

ing  to  a  number  of  factors;  500  pounds  only  the  scantiest  crops  may  be  pro- 

or  about  30  tons  of  water  for  the  pro-  duced.       These    two-thirds    of  the 

duction  of  a  bushel  of  wheat.    Any  earth's  surface  are  commonly  denom- 

farmer  may,  by  simple   calculation,  inated  the  "deserts  of  the  earth"  and 

figure  the  tremendous  quantities  of  yet  the  soils  of  these  deserts  are  of 

of  water  for  each  pound  of  matter  the    highest    fertility.     Once  bring 

means,  nevertheless,  30,000  pounds  of  water  to  them  by  any  means  whatso- 

water  for  each  bushel  of  grain  and  a  ever  and  their  hidden  stores  of  plant 

corresponding  quantity  for  the  straw,  food  produce  immense  crop  yields, 

making  a  total  of  about  60,000  pounds  steady  and  larger  from  year  to  year, 
water  that  must  fall  upon  an  acre  of     One  of  the  overshadowing  problems 

land  to  produce   a   reasonably   large  of  today  in  the  minds  of  those  who 

crop.   Yet,  enough  moisture  falls  from  think  hard  and  well  concerning  food 

the  heavens  over  the  largest  part  of  supplies  of  the  world,  is  the  increased 

the  earth  to  supply  the  water  needs  use  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid  portions 


of  ordinary  crops, 
were  it  all  con- 
served in  the  soil; 
but,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  wind  and 
weather,  sunshine 
and  high  temper- 
ature, much  of  it 
escapes  from  the 
soil  without  being 
used  by  the  plants 
and  in  consequence 
of  the  resulting 
drouth  there  is  a 
great  reduction  in 
the  acre  yield  and 
often  a  total  crop 
loss  results.  On 
many  pages  of  hu- 
man history  is  re- 
corded the  story  of 
famine  and  death 
due  to  drouth. 
Drouth  has  always 
been  one  of  the 
chief  enemies  of 
mankind. 

At  this  time  in 
the  world's  history, 
when  we  are  look- 
ing in  a  large  way 
at  immense  issues, 
we  may  as  well  ad- 
mit that  the  yield 
per  acre  at  present 
of    the  cultivated 
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of  the  earth.  In 
our  country  the 
great  West  was  at 
one  time  a  barren 
desert,  at  least  so 
the  geographries 
said.  Webster  is 
quoted  as  having 
said  it  was  a  worth- 
less section  not 
desirable  for  habit- 
ation. Trappers  and 
hunters  returned  to 
the  East  with  for- 
bidding,tales  of  the 
inhospit  a  1  i  t  y  of 
the  great  land  be- 
yond the  Missouri 
and  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  In  spite  of 
this  view,  seventy 
years  ago  the 
24th  of  last 
July  a  band  of 
pioneers  entered  the 
great  Salt  Lake 
Valley  and  by  the 
application  of  water 
to  the  barren,  burn- 
ing land,  laid  the 
foundation  for  an 
empire,  which  in 
beauty  and  pros- 
perity is  not  to  be 
surpassed  within 
the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States, 
of     the  Mormon 


land  of  the  world 

must  be  increased  beyond  resonable  Since  the  day 
hope  if  the  world  is  to  be  fed  so  pioneers  irrigation  has  reclaimed 
abundantly  as  to  diminish  the  great  areas  of  land  in  our  West, 
economic  pressure  which  undoubted-  Those  who  have  traveled  over 
ly  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  origin  this  country  know  what  a  transfor- 
of  the  presenf-war.  We  must  add  to  mation  it  has  brought.  It  has  been 
the  cultivated  area;  place  new  land  likened  to  a  miracle,  and  a  miracle 
under  cultivation;  make  our  deserts  it  is  but  one  almost  wholly  under  the 
blossom  as  a  rose — if  the  hunger  of  control  of  man. 

the  nations  is  to  be  appeased.  Only  When  the  dry-farming  propaganda 
about  one-third  of  the  earth's  arable  began,  there  was  much  doubt  and  op- 
surface  receives  the  rainfall  which  position.  All  grains  were  grown  with 
yields  crops  of  average  size  without  irrigation.  Today  the  process  is  re- 
special  water  conservation  methods,  versed.  Most  of  the  grain  raised 
and  even  on  these  lands  faihires  due  within  the  State  of  Utah  is  grown  by 
to  drouth  are  quite  abundant.  The  re-  dry-farming  methods  and  the  most  ex- 
maining  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  sur:  pensive  irrigated  lands  are  reserved 
face  reecive  a  rainfall  so  low  that  for  more  intensive  crops  that  are  more 
unless  special  provisions  for  the  con-  in  keeping  with  the  financial  invest- 


ment in  irrigated  lands. 

By  the  united  efforts  of  irrigation 
and  dry-farming  may  be  accomplished 
one  of  the  greatest  conquests  of 
the  age.  Two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  und^r  a  low  rainfall  and 
are  denominated  arid  and  semi-arid; 
a  world  full  of  people  are  clamoring 
for  more  bread  and  a  body  of  well 
established,  scientific  principles  exist ts 
by  which  the  two-thirds  of  the  earth's 
surface  under  low  rainfall  may  be 
made  to  yield  food,  for  the  feeding  of 
mankind. 

Since  the  days  of  Abraham,  famine 
has  exacted  its  awful  toll  in  human 
lives.  In  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  have  found  an 
untimely  grave  for  want  of  food.  In 
Rome  alone,  ten  thousand  in  one  day 
being  reported. 

Joseph  in  Egypt,  and  the  seven  lean 
years,  is  a  familiar  story.  The  Valley 
of  the  Nile  has  ueen  the  scene  of  most 
awful  famine.  In  967  A.  D.,  600,000 
people  died  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is 
now  Cafro,  due  to  failure  Ojf  the  Nile 
to  come  to  a  flood. 

The  traditions  of  the  Ameiican 
Indian  tell  us  of  terrible  drouth  in  our 
own  land  wiping  out  whole  commun- 
ities. 

The  famines  of  India  and  China  have 
claimed  their  millions. 

The  bread  riots  of  England  and  the 
suffering  for  food  in  Ireland  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  With  this 
record  behind  us,  ought  we  not  to  take 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  in- 
crease our  food  supply  and  learn  to 
conserve  it;  to  avoid  for  the  future  the 
terrible  starvation  tbat  has  afflicted 
our  ancestors. 

At  this  very  moment  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  are  in  the  shadow  of  star- 
vation and  are  looking  longingly  across 
the  mighty  ocean  toward  this  most 
favored  of  all  lands,  hoping  and  pray- 
ing that  our  present  harvest  will  yield 
a  surplus  sufficient  to  preserve  them 
from  death  for  want  of  food. 

As  citizens  of  the  greatest  nation 
under  heaven  let  us  not  be  recreant, 
let  us  go  bravely  and  gladly  to  our 
task.  We  must  not  weary  in  well  do- 
ing, but  exercising  the  God-given  pow- 
ers within  us;  devote  ourselves  to 
the  problem  or  reclaiming  mountain 
and  plain  and  increasing  the  food  sup- 
ply of  the  earth  for  the  comfort  and 
blessing  of  mankind. 

Here  and  now  let  each  of  us 
dedicate  ourselves  to  future  useful- 
ness. Determined  that  the  Father  of 
us  all  will  be  pleased  with  our  efforts 
to  bless  His  less  fortunate  children. 

No  other  people  under  Heaven  en- 
joy such  peace  and  liberty  as  we  do, 
and  appreciation  of  our  blessings 
ought  to  burst  from  grateful  hearts,  in 
good  work  in  the  interest  of  mankind. 
Let  each  one  do  his  best.  • 


There  Should  Be  Only  One  Business — Win  The  War 
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Weaning  The  Pigs 


William  F.  Purdue. 


The  weaning  period  is  a  critical  one 
in  the  young  pig's  life.  Some  farmers 
wean  their  pigs  entirely  too  young.  A 
pig  is  not  ready  to  depend  altogether 
on  feed  from  the  trough  before  it  is 
at  least  10  weeks  old,  although  it  may 
seem  previous  to  that  time  that  it  is 
not  getting  much  sustenance  from  its 
mother.  But  that  little  helps  wonder- 
fully, therefore  the  mothers  should  be 
so  fed  that  they  will  keep  up  a  good 
flow  of  milk  until  the  pigs  are  old 
enough  to  depend  fully  upon  them- 
selves. Pigs  that  have  learned  to 
eat  freely  can  safely  be  weaned  earlier 
than  those  that  have  never  been  given 
a  feeding  pen  of  their  own.  In  all 
cases  circumstances  will  have  to 
govern  to  a  great  etxent  the  age  at 
which  the  pigs  are  weaned,  but  the 
mistake  should  not  be  made  of  wean- 
ing them  too  soon.  Some  farmers  let 
them  wean  themselves,  but  if  the  sows 
are  to  raise  two  litters  a  year  this 
method  of  w-eaning  will  not  do  for  the 
sows  must  be  bred  at  a  certain  time. 
Where  the  litters  are  large  the  pigs 
are  not  so  large  in  size  at  a  certain 
age  as  when  the  litters  are  smaller, 
and  in  these  cases  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  take  away  one-half  the  pigs,  leav- 
ing the  wreaker  ones  with  the  sow  for 
a  few  days  longer.  One  or  two  of  the 
weakest  pigs  may  even  be  left  for  a 
week  or  two.  With  this  method  of 
weaning  the  sow's  udder  will  dry  up 
in  perfect  condition,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  weaker  pigs  will  be  given  a 
good  start. 

The  male  pigs  should  be  castrated 
before  they  are  weaned.  At  that 
time,  if  the  operation  is  rightly  per- 
formed and  conditions  are  favorable 
afterward,  they  will  grow  off  with  no 
appreciable  setback.  But  if  they  are 
allowed  to  run  until  they  are  great 
big  fellows  they  will  receive  a  set- 
back when  castrated,  from  which  a 
few  may  never  recover.  After  cas- 
trating arrange  for  shade  in  case  the 
weather  turns  hot  immediately  and 
provide  plenty  of  pur  j  drinking  water 
and  clean  sanitary  beds. 

After  the  weaning  period  has  been 
passed  safely  there  are  still  many  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  swine  breeder  to 
meet.  A  reasonably  safe  rule  to  ob- 
serve in  feeding  the  growing  shoats  is 
to  allow  them  at  their  regular  meals 
every  ounce  they  will  eat  up  clean, 
providing  the  ration  is  a  reasonably 
well  balanced  one.  An  abundance  of 
skimmilk  is  a  valuable  help  at  this 
time.  Forage  crops  will  also  assist 
materially  in  the  finishing  process. 
Not  only  do  forage  crops  promote 
good  health  in  the  shoats,  but  the 
gains  made  from  these  crops  are  at- 
tained at  far  less  expense  than  sim- 
ilar increases  on  grain  alone. 

During  hot  weather  shade  and  an 
abuandance  of  drinking  water  are 
very  essential  for  the  shoats.  Hogs 
suffer  much  in  hot  weather  without 
shade  and  get  weakened  in  vigor.  A 
few  trees  in  the  hog  pasture  are  al- 
ways desirable,  but  when  these  are 
lacking  sheds  should  be  constructed. 
Water  for  drinking  must  be  given  four 
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or  five  times  a  day.  Much  labor  can 
be  avoided  here  if  a  tank  or  trough 
is  arranged  for  water  to  run  into  from 
the  stock  tank.  The  shoats  can  then 
help  themselves  to  a  drink  at  will,  and 
on  warm  days  one  or  more  will  be  at 
the  trough  drinking  nearly  all  the 
time.  The  practice  of  keeping  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water  before  growing 
pigs  will  add  20  or  30  pounds  to  each 
one's  growth  during  the  summer  and 
fall. 

 o  

STRAW  AS  A  FEED 

H.  H.  Seward. 

A  good  many  years  ago  in  our  local- 
ity farmers  wintered  their  cattle  al- 
most entirely  on  straw,  the  straw 
stack  usually  serving  as  both  feed 
and  shelter.  Sometimes  a  straw-shed 
made  the  cattle  fairly  comfortable. 
Horses  and  colts,  sometimes  were  win- 
tered almost  or  entirely  at  the  straw 
stack.  But  in  those  times  the  straw 
was  stacked  by  men,  and  not  allow- 
ed to  fall  into  a  loose  pile,  as  it  usual- 
ly does  now  from  the  blower  of  the 
thresher.  Some  farmers  even  now 
who  wish  to  preserve  their  straw- 
stacks  for  winter  feed  hire  one  or 
two  good  men  to  stack  the  straw  and 
make  it  shed  water.  Obviously,  the 
pile  of  straw  stacked  by  hand  will  be 
better  feed  and  keep  good  longer  than 
the  average  modern  stack. 

The  chaff  of  the  straw  stack  is  the 
best  part  of  this  coarse  feed,  and  chaff 
when  wet  will  spoil  quicker  than  the 
coarser  parts.  Animals  feeding  at  a 
straw  stack  always  "dig  in"  to  find 
and  eat  the  finer  portions,  pulling  out 
and  tramping  down  the  coarser.  If  by 
some  threshing  process  the  chaff  and 
finer  portions  of  straw  could  be  sep- 
arated from  the  coarser  at  threshing 
time,  and  the  finer  portion  stored  or 
covered  from  the  weather,  it  would 
make  right  good  feed.  It  also  contains 
any  grain  that  may  have  been  blown 
over,  which  is  considerable  some- 
times. Our  thresher  this  last  summer 
said  that  he  thought  he  had  blown  one- 
fourth  of  our  oats  out  with  the  straw. 
But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  our  straw 
was  all  blown  into  the  haymow  of  a 
new  addition  to  the  barn,  and  hence 
all  of  the  grain  is  under  cover  and 
will  be  saved. 

To  make  an  otherwise  long  discus- 
sion short,  good,  bright  clean  straw 
is  "a  right  fairly  good  feed,"  as  one 
farmer  puts  it.  Bright  straw  means 
straw  that  has  not  been  wet  and 
weathered.  The  best  straw  is  that 
blown  direct  from  the  thresher  into  a 
barn.  Here  it  will  keep  clean  and 
bright  indefinitely.  That  is  the  way 
we  are  handling  our  wheat  and  oats 
straw,  and  we  are  now  feeding  it  with 
good  results  to  sheep,  calves,  and 
horses,  young  and  old.  The  straw 
chute  from  hayloft  holding  the  straw 
terminates  on  a  smooth  concrete  feed- 
ing floor.  In  this  way,  when  the 
straw  is  forked  down  from  above  abso- 
lutely all  the  chaff  and  fine  parts  are 
saved  on  the  floor.  From  this  concrete 
floor  straw  is  carried  to  the  horses 
and  colts  in  armloads;  not  with  a  fork. 
For  in  carrying  straw  with  a  fork 
much  of  the  finest  and  best  parts  are 
lost.  Likewise,  straw  hauled  loose 
from  a  stack  to  a  barn  or  other  feed- 
ing place  is  not  so  good  feed  because 
of  the  loss  of  chaff. 

We  do  not  feed  straw  to  dairy  cows 
giving  milk,  heifers  in  calf  in  winter, 
or  to  young  fattening  beef  cattle.  It 
simply  is  not  good  enough  and  will  not 
produce  results.  It  will  keep  them 
alive,  and  that  is  about  all.  Sheep 
will  make  hotter  use  of  its  naturally, 
and  it  is  healthful  as  the  rough  por- 
tion of  a  horse's  diet  when  idle,  be- 
cause tho  horse  by  nature  is  an  active 
animal,  and  his  system  cloys  on  richer 
feeds  when  in  confinement.  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  feed  idle 
horses  on  straw  alone.  Some  grain  is 
given,  and  a  little  legume  hay  now  and 
then  for  a  variety  and  to  furnish 
protein. 

Some  farmers  having  clover  hay  and 
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The  Salt  Lake  Union 
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North  Salt  Lake,  Utah 

90  CARS  of  QUALITY  FEEDER  AND  STOCKER 
CATTLE,  including  cows  with  calf,  dry  cows,  heifers 
and  steers  from  yearlings  to  threes,  will  be  on  the 
market  for  sale  in  car  lots  or  train  lots. 

BY 

HOLTMAN  LIVESTOCK  COM.  CO. 

Wasatch  1125 

SALT  LAKE  LIVESTOCK  COM.  CO. 
Wasa,tch  1128 
NORTH  SALT  LAKE,  UTAH. 

At  our  April  Sale  3090  head  of  Feeder  cattle  changed 

hands. 

Watch  for  announcement  of  our  next  sale. 


good  straw  will  feed  their  horses  on 
clover  hay  alone  till  it  is  gone,  then  on 
straw  alone.  Which,  ,of  course,  is 
wrong.  Better  feed  straw  one  feed 
and  clover  the  next,  or  at  each  feed 
straw  and  clover  mixed,  iifty-fifty. 
Then  the  animal  is  both  filled  and  is 
satisfied,  neither  is  he  in  danger  of 
disease  often  resulting  .from  too  much 
legume  feeding  when  idle. 

The  time  has  already  come  on  our 
farm  when  every  ton  of  straw  we  pro- 
duce is  preserved  in  the  big  barn  for 
feed  and  bedding.  The  animals  fed 
this  straw  are  sheltered  in  the  barn 
below.  In  mangers  with  tight  and 
smooth  concrete  floors  the  animals 
eat  the  finer  and  better  parts  of  the 
straw,  while  the  coarser  parts,  half  or 
more  usually,  are  thrown  out  directly 
under  the  animals  for  bedding.  The 
system  makes  better  feed,  easier 
handling  of  the  feed,  and  drier  bed- 
ding  conveniently  •  placed.  Every 


pound  o,f  the  straw  is  made  to  serve 
some  good  purpose.    Not  a  pound  of 

the  grain  blown  over  can  be  wasted. 


They  were  burying  the  Gorman  dead, 
when  one  Tommy  called  over  to  his 

mate: 

"Bill,  this  bloke's  a  moving.  What 
shall  I  do?" 

"Shove  him  in,"  growled  Bill. 

"But,"  went  on  his  mate,  "he  says 
he  ain't  dead." 

"That  doesn't  matter,"  answered 
Bill,  "you  can't  believe  a  word  tho 
bloomin'  Germans  say.  Shove  him 
in!" — Tid  Bits. 


THEIR  AGE 

Customer:    "Those  eggs  look  an  It 
they  might  be  pretty  old." 
Grocer:    "Maybe  so.  They're,  of  tin' 

storage. 
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The  Thinning  of  Sugar  Beets  The  Waste  In  Farm  Machinery 


Utah  Farmer: 
"Which  is  the 


Garland,  Utah,  tem  is  the  same  as  the  acre  basis  ex- 
cept that  rows    are    usually  more 
best  way    to    hire  easily  computed  by  the  youngsters. 


sugar  beets  thinned;  by  the  day,  by 
the  row,  by  the  acre  or  by  the  ton?" 

J.  H.  S. 

Where  all  of  the  hand  work  is  hired 
to  one  party  on  a  given  area,  a  very 
satisfactory  way  is  on  a  ton  basis. 


Every  beet  grower  should  try  to 
manage  to  be  right  with  the  thinners. 
He  will  then  know  whether  the  cul- 
tivator should  be  run  again,  just 
ahead  of  the  thinners;  is  the  roller 


H.  T.  Johnson. 

The  neglect  of  farm  machinery  and  distruction  of  them,  and  also  he  knows 

tools  by  so  many  farmers  is  appalling,  that  by  caring  ,for  them  when  they 

Anyone  traveling  the  roads  can  see  need  paint,  and  keeping    them  from 

on  every  hand,  valuable  farm  imple-  the  rain,  wind  and  sun,  means  they 

ments  left  standing  in  the  open  fields,  will  last  him  many  years  longer  than 

where  they  are  last    used,    without  if  neglected,  and  there  are  thousands 


needed?  Is  the  soil  getting  too  dry?  covering  of  any  kind  to  protect  them  of  these  implements  left  in  the  fields 
Ibis  plan  makes  it  of  financial  inter--  Are  the  thinned  plants  being  cultivat-  from  tne  win(i(  rain  and  sun.  These  near  the  houses  in  the  open,  where 
est  to  the  party  who  does  the  hand  ed  promptly?  There  are  questions  implements  are  going  to  decay  and  they  are  daily  and  yearly,  in  some  in- 
work  to  see  that  no  beets  are  cut  out  that  can  be    answered    intelligently  ruin>  as  fast  as  tnese  elements  can  stances,  exposed  to  ruin  and  waste. 


that  ought  to  be  left;  that  the  doubles  only  by  being  right  on  the  job.  Be 
are  also  all  taken  out.  On  a  tonnage  careful  about  the  roller.  Sometimes, 
basis  the  contractor  is  interested  in  by  running  the  roller  over  the  beets, 
getting  a  full  stand  of  beets  and  what  the  firming  will  establish  capillary 
is  also  very  important,  he  is  interest-  movement  of  soil  moisture  to  the  sur- 
ed  that  the  topping  shall  be  done  face  and  help  fields  that  appear  to  dry 
right.  The  difference  between  care  too  rapidly.  If  one  is  on  the  ground, 
in  topping  and  indifference  may  be  a  it  will  be  easy  to  observe  that  to  run 
difference  of  a  ton  or  more  of  beets  the  roller  and  leave  it  smooth  and  too 
to  the  acre.  With  beets  at  $10.00  per  firm  very  long,  the  moisture  will  come 
ton,  the  loss  through  careless  topping  to  the  surface  and  escape  through 
alone  is  nearly  half  of  the  cost  of  the  cracks  that  will  begin  to  open.  In  that 
hand  work.  event,  the  cultivator,  that  will  stir  the 

Where  children  are  used  for  thin-  soil  will  be  wanted  quickly.  Action  at 
ning,  it  is  generally  best  to  hire  upon  the  right  time  will  often  bring  large 
a  row  or  acre  basis.   Youngsters  like  returns. 

to  be  able  to  estimate  their  efforts  in  The  man  who  is  putting  in  the  crop 
so  many  dimes,  every  time  they  have  is  the  only  man  who  should  be  able 
finished  thinning  a  row.  An  acre  to  accurately  estimate  the  distance 
looks  terribly  large  to  a  youngster  that  the  plants  should  be  left  in  the 
whose  back  is  acheing.  A  rather  com-  row.  On  well  fertilized  ground,  it 
mon  practice,  in  some  communities  is  may  mean  10  inches  or  possibly  only 
to  furnish  the  thinners  with  a  card  8.  If  not  so  fertile,  it  may  mean  12 
that  will  be  punched  for  each  finish-  or  15  inches  apart  in  the  twenty  inch 
ed  row,  similar  to  the  card  system  for  roys 
berry  pickers.    Stakes  are  driven  at 


destroy  them.  This  is  not  only  so  with  On  a  twenty  mile  trip  made  yester- 
reference  to  the  cheaper  implements,  day  somewhere  in  Utah,  I  jotted  down 
such  as,  hand  plows,  hoes  and  small  a  list  of  articles  which  I  saw  standing 
implements,  but  it  is  true  with  the  in  the  fields,  and  near  the  farm  houses; 
more  costly  ones,  such  as  hay  balers,  all  of  them  exposed  to  the  weather, 
seed  drills,  threshers,  wagons,  etc.  Some  left  where  they  were  used  the 
Any  farmer  knows  that  to  leave  his  past  season,  and  some  of  the  Binders, 
implements  to  take  the  winds,  rain  with  the  canvasses  still  left  on  them 
and  sun  as  it  comes,  means  an  early  were  practically  ruined.  The  list  is 
  as  follows: 


Now,  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  be 
just  as  prompt  and  careful  with  the 
thinning  and  see  that  it  is  well  done. 
Wherever  it  is  possible  leave  the  larg- 
est and  healthiest  plant,  the  proper 
distance  apart  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  On  rich  soil  closer  than  on 
the  poor  soil,  ranging  from  10  to  14 
inches  to  suit  conditons.  Most  of  our 
growers  have  learned  by  experience 
the  proper  distance  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. 


Great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
see  that  the  plants  n-.eded  are  not  de-  rusted. 
After  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  stroyed,  but  left  in  good  condition  after     5  automobiles 
the  end  of  the  rows  to  help  identify  tn«p  kind  qf  stand  that  is  wanted,  by  thinning.    Just  a  little  extra  care  on 

part  of  the  thinner  will  mean  a 


36  wagons — some  recently  used— all 
standing  in  the  open. 

5  sets  bob-sleds  standing  where  they 
were  last  used. 

18  buggies — some  practically  new — 
some  old. 

6  surries — some  practically  new — 
some  old. 

10  mowing    machines — some  with 
the  sickles  left  on,  and  badly  rusted. 
21  rakes — all  badly  rusted. 
6  binders- — some     with  canvasses 
still  left  on  them.    Reel    Arms  and 
slats  twisted  out  of  shape  and  badly 


the  row  and  the  worker.  This  al-  being  on  the  job,  the  corrections  may 
lows  the  boss  to  keep  certain  tab  on  be  made  promptly.  Tactful  correc- 
each  worker  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  tions  are  always  better  than  regret- 
plentiful  supply  of  stakes  so  they  will  ful  scoldings.  The  boss  can  earn  bet- 
not  need  to  be  pulled  too  soon  after  ter  wages  at  thinning  time  by  being 


the 


the  row  is  thinned.  The  inspector 
may  be  delayed  in  getting  around,  so 
the  stake  is  a  safeguard  against  con- 
tentious claims  for  credit. 

Children  may  be  taught  to  do  the 
thinning  well,  just  as  easily  as  to  al- 
low them  to  start  with  indifference, 
if  the  boss  is  tactful  and  remains 
closely  at  hand  and  works  in  sym- 
pathy with  each  helper. 

It  is  best  to  start  the  thinning  work 
with  only  a  short  day.  It  is  trying  on 
the  back  at  best  and  more  so  at  the 
beginning.    The  first  day  or  two,  let 


right  on  the  job  all  of  the  time  with 
the  help  than  by  putting  in  his  time 
at  any  other  work.  The  stand  of 
beets  is  important.  Don't  neglect 
even  the  small  details. 


Thinning  and 
Cultivating  Beets 


of 


great  deal  to  the  tonnage. 

Beets  should  be  we.l  cultivated  and 
if  at  all  weedy  it  pays    to  cultivate 
once  or  twice  before  thinning.    If  the 
weeds  are  not  killed  before  thinning 
by  the  time  the  thinning  is  done  they 
will  have  grown  so  large  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  kill  them.    If  not  killed 
they  will  take  a  great  deal  of  moisture 
and  strength  out  of  the  soil  i,f  allowed 
to  grow  to  any  extent.    It  is  a  great 
loss  to  allow  beets  to  become  weedy 
at  any  time.    Like  preparation  of  the  used  Iast  season, 
soil  if  the  cultivating  and  thinning  is      3      disc  harrows, 
done  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right     3  manure  spreaders 
way  it  will  very  naturally  increase  the  new- 

tonnage.    Now  that  beets  are  $10.00      4    riding    cultivators — rusted 


some  new  and  some 
second  hand.    All  showing  signs  of 
out  door  exposure. 
2  cyder  mills. 

10.  riding  plows — rusted — shares 
still  left  on  them. 

4  beet  drills,  showing  signs  of  the 
weather. 

7  grain  drills — some  not  yet  badly 
injured,  but  showing  signs  of  the 
weather. 

machines, 
engines — engines  badly 


2  thresh 

3  steam 
rusted. 

2  potato 


planters,  standing  where 


day  and  come  back  the  next  morning 
for  a  fresh  start.  This  is  important 
even  for  men  or  women.  In  any  event 
children  should  not  be  expected  to 
overdo  their  strength. 

One  rather  extenfive  beet  grower 
who  hires  his  thinning  done  chiefly 
by  women  and  children  says  that  he 
finds  it  best  to  have  rather  frequent 
pay  days.  Cash  the  card  credits  two 
or  even  three  times  a  week.  The 
workers  may  not  want  to  spend  the 
money  right  away  but  it  sometimes 


Mark   Austin    Agricultural  Supt. 
Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company. 

I  want  to  congrat- late  our  growers  a  ton  it  will  pay  well  to  "see  "that  the  the  pole  bent  out  of  shape. 

2  tongue  scrapers. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  our  farmers     2  drag  harrows — rusted, 
will  do  as  well  with  thinning  and  cul-  where  used  last  season. 


2  practically 


and 


the  help  stay  in  the  fields  the  first  half  °f  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company  on  work  is  done  right. 


the  splendid  work  they  have  done  in 
the  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  most 
of  which  has  been  prepared  in  first 
class  shape,  and  tavs  the  foundation 
for  a  good  crop  has  been  laid. 


and  left 


tivation  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  and  then  we  will  be  able  to 
have  a  large  crop. 


Value  of  a  Farm  Paper 


4  wheelbarrows. 
All  of  these  goods  were  observed, 
while  passing  along  the  road. 

There  is  no  telling  how  many  more 
were  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  just 
as  badly  neglected. 

I  know  too  well  that  many  farmers, 
are  not  able  to  have  everything  they 
would  like  to  have  about  them.  At 
the  same  time,  they  could  save  these 
farm  implements  even  if  they  had  to 


Are  you  giving  careful  study  and  attention  to  the  valuable  su 
gestions  that  are  offered  in  your  farm  paper  each  week?     Are  you  take  them  to  pieces,  and  store  them  in 

small  shelter.  If  it  were  possible  for 
every  farmer  to  take  his  implement 


SSfe6  mor/Tn^theS  fot^ITe  a11  of  *he  benefit,  to  be  gotten  from  your  farm  paper? 

way  home.  Do  you  read  your  farm  paper  in  such  a  manner  that  it  will  help 

There  are  others  who  will  not  want  you  in  your  farm  work?     If  you  are  not,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
any  part  of  their  pay  until  the  job  is  start 
done.   They  get  more  pleasure  out  of  " 

the  anticipation  of  having  several  dol-         Some  of  our  readers  say  they  get  their  subscription  price  out  of 

tare  coming  to  them  at  the  end  of  the  a  single  issue.  Devote  a  little  more  of  your  spare  time  to  reading  country.  A  few  dollars  worth  of 
JoNtm  ^oTZe^rTe  'em-  and  *™  wil1  *0t  have  t0  ™rk  s°  ^  ™*  paint  means  many  dollars 

Some  of  the  suggestions  and  helpful  ideas  will  save  you  a  great  ' 


apart — to  paint  them  as  they  were 
put  away,  and  then  store  them  in 
some  secure  and  dry  place,  it  would 
mean  the  saving  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year,  to  the  people  of  our 


m  saving, 

ployer  if  tactful,  will  be  prepared  to  some  ol  the  suggestions  and  helpful  ideas  will  save  you  a  great  £  S?lfeJSS°Sd  Jprofit  bvT 
handle  the  situation  which  way  it  may  deal  of  time,  you  will  then  be  able  to  read  a  great  deal  more.  Read-  and  go  and  get  their  farm  implements 
seem  best.  jng  js  not  all  you  should  do — act  after  you  have  read  if  the  su^-  out  of  the  fields,  paint  them  and  put 

Sometimes  it  is  best  to  hire  by  the  gestiws  can  be  applied  to  yQur  conditiori  SU°    them  away  until  they    are  needed 

again.     If  so,  they  will  have  spent 


day  but  most  beets  are  thinned  on  a 


tonnage  or  acre  basis.    The  row  sys-         Farmers  should  do  more  reading. 


the  time  to  good  advantage. 
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DAIRYING 


GOOD  FARM  BUTTER 

The  butter  made  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  may  be  materially 
improved  in  quality,  in  most  cases,  if 
standard  methods  are  employed  and 
greater  care  is  exercised  in  carrying 
out  the  necessary  details.  The  essen- 
tial steps  to  be  taken  iu  making  good 
farm  butter  are: 

1.  Produce  clean  milk  and  cream. 
Cool  the  cream  immediately  after  it 
comes  from  the  separator.  Clean  and 
sterilize  all  utensils. 

2.  Ripen  or  sour  the  cream  at 
from  65  degrees  to  75  degrees  F.  until 
mildly  sour.  Always  use  a  thermom- 
eter in  order  to  know  that  the  right 
temperature  is  reached. 

3.  Cool  the  cream  to  churning  tem- 
perature or  below,  and  hold  at  that 
temperature  for  at  least  two  hours 
before  churning. 

4.  Use  a  churning  temperature — 
usually  between  52  degrees  and  66  de- 
grees F. — that  will  require  30  or  40 
minutes  to  obtain  butter. 

5.  Clean  and  scald  the  churn,  then 
half  fill  it  with  cold  water  and  re- 
volve until  churn  is  thoroughly  cooled, 
after  which  empty  the  water. 

6.  Four  the  cream  into  the  churn 
through  a  strainer. 

7.  Add  butter  color— from  20  to  35 
drops  to  a  gallon  of  cream — except 
late  in  the  spring  and  early  in  the 
summer. 

8.  Put  the  cover  on  tight;  revolve 
the  churn  several  times;  stop  with 
bottom  up  and  remove  stopper  to  per- 
mit escape  of  gas;  repeat  until  no 
more  gas  forms. 

9.  Continue  churning  until  butter 
granules  are  £orm\  d  the  size  of 
grain  of  wheat. 

10.  Draw  off  the  buttermilk  through 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  churn, 
using  a  strainer  to  catch  particles  of 
butter.  When  the  buttermilk  has 
drained  out  replace  the  cork. 

11.  Prepare  twice  as  much  wash 
water  as  there  is  buttermilk,  and  at 
about  the  same  temperature.  Use  the 
thermometer;  do  not  guess  at  tem- 
peratures. Put  one-half  the  water  in: 
to  the  churn  with  the  butter. 

12.  Replace  the  cover  and  revolve 
the  churn  rapidly  a  few  times,  then 
draw  off  the  water.  Repeat  the  wash- 
ing with  the  remainder  of  the  water. 

13.  The  butter  should  still  be  in 
granular  form  when  the  washing  is 
completed. 

14.  Weigh  the  butter. 

15.  Place  the  butter  on  the  worker 
and  add  salt  at  the  rate  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  to  a  pound  of 
butter. 

16.  Work  the  butter  until  the  salt 
is  dissolved  and  evenly  distributed. 
Do  not  overwork. 

17.  Pack  in  any  convenient  form 
for  home  use,  or  make  into  1-pound 
prints  for  market,  wrapping  the  but- 
ter in  white  parchment  paper  and  in- 
closing in  a  paraffined  carton. 

18.  Clean  the  churu  and  all  butter- 
making  utensils. — U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


clover,  "and  sunflower  silage  lot  show- 
ed an  average  gain  in  body  weight 
of  only  6  pounds,  and  produced  1.459 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  34.35  pounds  of 
milk  on  an  average  daily  feed  of  13 
pounds  of  grain,  12  pounds  of  clover 
hay,  and  34  pounds  of  sunflower  si- 
lage. 

With  a  slight  difference  of  produc- 
tion in  favor  of  the  sunflower  silage 
lot,  3%  pounds  of  this  silage  replaced 
a  pound  of  clover  hay.  This  is  not 
quite  the  same  ratio  as  corn  silage  to 
alfalfa. 

The  crop  planted  in  rows  28  inches 
apart  at  the  rate  ot  20  pounds  per 
acre  and  gave  an  average  yield  of  25 
tons  of  silage  per  acre.  Frequent 
cultivations  were  given  during  the 
early  stages  of  its  growth  and  the  sil- 
age cut  when  5  percent  of  the  flowers 
were  in  bloom. 

Russian  sunflower  silage  may  solve 
some  of  the  feeding  problems  of  our 
high  altitude  districts. 
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RUSSIAN  SUNFLOWER  SILAGE 
PROVES  EQUAL  TO  CORN  SILAGE 
Fed    to    Dairy    Cows    at  Montana 
Station,  It  Gives  Good  Results. 

After  three  seasons  of  investiga- 
tional work  on  Russian  sunflower  si- 
lage, the  Montana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, located  in  a  high  mountain  val- 
ley at  Bozeman,  has  demonstrated 
that  oho  average  acre  of  sunflower 
silage  yielded  25  tons  of  silage, 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  good 
roughage  for  dairy  cattle. 

A  silo  was  opened  in  March,  1916, 
and  two  lots  of  seven  cows  each  were 
fed  alternately  grain  and  clover  hay 
against  grain,  clover  hay,  and  sun- 
flower silage.  The  grain  and  clover 
lot  showed  an  average  gain  In  body 
weight  of  11  pounds,  and  produced 
1.382  pounds  of  butterfat  In  33.37 
pounds  of  milk  on  an  average  daily 
feed  of  13  pounds  of  grain  and  21 
pounds  of  clover  hay.     The  grain, 


INCREASING  THE  PROFITS 

FROM  THE  DAIRY  COW 

By  F.  R.  Cammack. 

There  has  never  before  been  a  time 
when  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  called 
for  more  study  on  the  part  of  the  ow- 
ner than  today.  When  feeding  stuffs 
are  high  and  the  price  for  butter  fat 
necessarily  high,  it  is  very  important 
that  the  best  management  be  utilized 
and  the  feeding  stuffs  which  will  pro- 
duce milk  most  economically  be  fed. 
Although  it. is  a  fact  that  alfalfa  hay 
is  the  best  single  feed  for  dairy  cows, 
its  use  alone  will  not  give  the  great- 
est returns.  Just  as  people  cannot 
live  on  one  food  satisfactorily,  neither 
will  cows  produce  as  much  when  fed 
on  alfalfa  alone. 

The  dairy  cow  needs  a  succulent 
feed,  that  is,  one  containing  the  natural 
plant  juices  and  the  ideal  succulent 
food  is  the  summer  pasture  which 
unfortunately  is  not  available  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  Silage,  root 
crops  and  other  succulent  feeds  en- 
able us  to  furnish  this  type  of  food 
during  the  fall  and  winter  seasons.  In 
fact  they  are  often  spoken  of  as  "win- 
ter pasture."  They  have  a  higher  value 
than  their  nutritive  value  would  indi- 
cate because  of  their  favorable  effect 
on  the  digestive  processes  of  the 
animal.  Experiments  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  silage  or  root  crops  fed 
in  the  ration  will  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  about  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  I  have  been  told  by  many  farm- 
ers in  various  sections  of  the  State, 
that  they  have  personally  found  that 
these  experiments  are  true  and  that 
they  could  not  be  without  silage  and 
root  crops  and  keep  in  dairying. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  great- 
est dairy  production  will  be  in  the  sec- 
tions of  our  country  where  alfalfa  hay 
and  silage  or  root  crops  can  be  grown 
most  abundantly. 

In  addition  to  the  desirability  of 
feeding  silage  and  root  crops  in  the 
ration  because  of  increased  milk  pro- 
duction, we  find  that  greater  yields 
per  acre  can  be  grown  than  most 
feeds.  In  case  of  the  corn  silage  we 
have  authentic  reports  of  twelve  to 
twenty-two  tons  per  acre  on  the  irri- 
gated farms  and  in  root  crops  (mangle 
beets,  half  sugar  beets  and  carrots) 
we  know  of  twelve  to  twenty-five  tons 
per  acre  so  that  where  they  can  be 
grown  we  would  have  to  look  a  long 
time  to  get  greater  yields  from  our 
soil.  The  average  cost  of  corn  silage 
would  be  at  present  about  four  dollars 
per  ton  and  has  been  known  to 
sell  as  high  as  twelve  dollars 
per  ton  in  this  State  when  farmers 
appreciated  its  value.  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  farmer  who  has  a  silo  and  has 
given  it  fair  opportunity  to  show  its 
value,  who  would  be  without  it  and 
stay  In  the  dairy  business.  That  Is  a 
strong  recommendation.  Although 
corn  silage  has  many  points    In  Its 
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Lets  Your  Wife 


Enjoy  Life 

Send  for  full  particulars 
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"U.  S.  Light— Bright— White— Just  Right!" 

Daylight  all  time  in  home.     Will  wash,  churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all  over  house. 
Operating  cost  low.   A  comfort  and  a  joy. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.    Box  964.    Portland  Ore;  Oakland,  Cali.  Chicago 
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favor  over  other  feeds,  peas  and  oats 
make  a  good  silage  but  usually  yield 
less.  Alfalfa  and  clover  may  be  used, 
but,  except  where  they  cannot  be 
cured  into  hay,  it  is  not  advised. 
Sorghum  and  Kaffir  are  #3,lso  often 
used  successfully  for  silage.  Of  the 
varieties  o,f  corn,  the  ones  used  most 
successfully  have  perhaps  been  the 
"Muirs  No.  13"  and  "Pride  of  the 
North"  but  the  varieties  that  will 
mature  most  completely  in  the  differ- 
ent localities  are  the  ones  to  plant. 
Since  sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  food 
value  is  in  the  ear  and  thirty-seven 
per  cent  in  the  stalk,  it  pays  to  use  a 
variety  which  will  form  the  most  fully 
developed  grain  with  a  growth  of  fod- 
der. Another  good  reason  for  grow- 
ing corn  for  silage  is  that  all  the  plant 
including  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
feeding  value,  that  otherwise  would  be 
wasted,  is  utilized  completely  as  food. 
This  is  not  so  important  for  our  state 
because  comparatively  little  corn  is 
raised  at  present. 

Corn  for  silage  should  be  planted 
about  May  j.5th  in  most  localities  or 
when  safe  from  frost.  Plan  your  farm 
to  include  either  silage  or  root  crops 
this  year  and  you  will  never  regret 
the  step. 

o  

THE  WORST  OF  WORDLY 

CONTROLS  "DEBT" 

The  devil  of  debt  seems  to  be  on 
the  heels  of  almost  everybody.  The 
clerk,  he's  in  debt;  the  bookkeeper's 
in  debt;  ditto  the  typewriter.  Same 
wtih  the  porter  and  drayman.  As  far 
the  superintendent,  he  can't  remem- 
ber when  he-  wasn't.  The  office  boy 
would  be  in  debt  if  any  body  would 
trust  him.  And  all  of  them  complain- 
ing and  acknowledging  the  miserable- 
ness  of  their  condition. 

Debt  is  a  mortgage  on  your  salary. 
Debt  is  a  monument  to  a  young 
man's  weakness,  a  grown  man's  folly 
and  an  old  man's  failure  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  life. 

Debt  is  discounting  tomorrow's 
liberty  for  to-day's  good  time.  Debt 
is  a  quit-claim  to  y~ur  wife's  confid- 
ence, your  children's  admirations  and 
your  own  self-respect. 

Debt  is  a  guaranteed  Insurance 
policy  against  happiness. 

"Then  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 
Say  a  chorus  of  young  fellows,  busi- 
ness men,  aspiring  women,  laborers, 
clerks,  managers,  street  car  con- 
ductors and  hundreds  more. 

Do  without! 

It  will  take  some  backbone,  it  will 


CHOOSE  the  right  thresh- 
er, the  one  that  will  use 
the  best  methods  on  your 
grain  and  save  every  kernel 
possible. 

The  world  wants  more  grain. 
America's  crop  should  be  a 
large  one,  and  is  all  needed. 
Prices  are  high,  and  you 
should  avoid  waste.    Get  a 

Red  Rivet9 
Special 

this  year  and  get  all  you  have 
coming  to  you. 

Saving  grain  costs  less  than 
growing  it.  Put  money  into 
your  bank  account,  not  grain 
into  your  straw  stack.  It  beats 
it  out  with  "The  Man  Behind 
the  Gun"  and  the  beating  shakers. 
It  saves  the  farmers'  thresh  bill. 
Look  for  the  thresherman  with 
the  Red  River  Special.  Write 
for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co« 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1S4S 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


take  some  genuine  courage.  But  you'll 
be  able  to  hold  your  head  up  and  that's 
more  than  you  can  do  now,  and  you 
know  it.  You  won't  have  palpitation 
of  the  heart  when  Uie  postman  de- 
livers your  mail,  and  you  won  t  trem- 
ble every  time  the  bpss  asks  you  to 
come  into- his  private  office.  Neither 
will  you  be  ashamed  to  have  your 
stenographer  open  your  mail.  Be- 
cause you'll  be  working  today  for  to- 
morrow's satisfaction  and  not  to  make 
good  an  account  of  yesterdays  extra- 
vagence.  J.  D.  Tagman. 
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POULTRY 


PREVENT   DISEASE — DON'T 

DOCTOR  SICK  CHICKENS 
Byron  Alder,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

Nearly  all  authorities  on  poultry 
pathology  and  most  practical  poultry- 
men  who  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  handling  fowls  agree  that 
"doctoring"  poultry  is  not  advisable 
nor  profitable  as  a  general  practice. 
The  individual  bird  represents  but  a 
relatively  small  value  and  where  a 
man's  time  is  worth  anything  he  can- 
not afford  to  use  it  and  expensive  medi- 
cines treating  sick  chickens  individ- 
ually, unless  they  are  very  valuable 
breeders  or  show  birds. 

In  nearly  all  cases  the  diseased  fowl 
should  die  or  be  killed.  The  fact  that 
one  or  two  individuals  of  a  flock  get 
sick  while  the  others  are  healthy  and 
productive  readily  marks  them  as 
weaklings.  A  hen  lacking  in  vigor  or 
vitality  or  with  a  weak  constitution 
should  never  be  left  in  a  laying  flock 
because  she  cannot  be  a  good  producer 
and  her  eggs  should  never  be  used  for 
hatching. 

Some  of  the  diseases  respond  fairly 
readily  to  treatment;  even  rheumatism, 
roup,  etc.,  can  be  cured,  but  the  ef- 
fects of  the  disease  often  remain  while 
the  original  weakness  is  not  usually 
overcome  by  such  treatment.  The  aim 
o,f  every  poultry  keeper  should  be  to 
care  lor  his  flock  in  such  a  way  as  to 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  danger  of 
disease  among  his  birds. 

There  are  two  important  factors  in- 
volved in  the  maintenance  of  good 
health  in  a  flock  of  fowls. 

L  Only  those  individuals  with  a 
sound  and  vigorous  constitution  are 
*kept.  All  indications  of  weaklings  are 
carefully  watched  and  on  the  first  ap- 
pearance the  bird  is  removed  from  the 
flock. 

2.  A  system  of  poultry  management 
which  is  in  every  respect  absolutely 
hygienic. 

If  a  flock  is  lacking  in  constitutional 
vigor  and  vitality  the  only  way  to  do 
is  to  breed  it  into  them.  A  bird  is 
strong  and  in  good  health  when  it  has 
a  clear  eye,  lively  appearance,  a  bright 
red  comb,  a  good  appetite,  is  quick  and 
active  in  all  its  movements  and  when 
each  organ  of  the  body  performs  its 
function  in  a  normal  manner.  Only 
such  birds  should  be  used  as  breeders. 

Under  our  favorable  climatic  con- 
ditions the  problems  q?  good  manage- 
ment are -not  as  difficult  as  in  the 
more  humid  sections.  Yet  many  mis- 
takes are  made  ana  diseased  or  weak- 
eued  fowls  are  the  result.  Where  roup 
or  rheumatism  is  common  the  house 
is  at  fault.  Clean  up.  Provide  plenty 
of  ventilation,  but  prevent  draughs. 
Keep  the  litter  and  all  inside  the  build- 
ing clean  and  dry. 

The  feeding  of  tainted  or  moldy  feed 
and  poor  methods  of  feeding  otherwise 
good  feed  are  the  causes  of  many  di- 
gestive troubles  which  usually  result 
in  some  form  of  so-colled  diarrhoea 
which  is  often  a  symptom  of  more 
serious  trouble.  A  variety  of  feeds  is 
important,  I'Tesh  water,  grains,  green 
and  succulent  feed,  grit,  some  animal 
food,  and  mash  should  all  be  included. 

,  Avoid  overfeeding.    Keep  all  utensils 
clean  in  which  food  is  placed. 
Thousands  of  fowls  are  weakened 

I  and  are  readily  overcome  by  disease 
due  to  the  ravages  of  mites  and  lice 
especially  during  the  summer.  These 
are  the  chief  source  of  trouble  during 
hot  weather.  Spray  the  house  with 
whitewash;  disinfect  and  clean 
thoroughly.  Keep  the  birds  on  free 
range  where  possible.  Feed  plenty  of 
good  clean  wholesome  food,  but  don't 
overfeed. 


PREVENT  EGG  LOSSES 
Millions  of  eggs  produced  in  this 
country  feed  no  one.  The  natural 
question  is,  Why?  And  the  answer  is 
that  they  are  carelessly  handled,  poor- 
ly packed  in  improperly  constructed 
cases,  badley  stored  in  .freight  cars,  or 
allowed  to  become  warm    on  their 


journey  from  the  hen's  nest  to  the 
home.  Prevent  this  enormous  loss  of 
valuable  food,  and  loss  of  profits.  Take 
every  possible  precaution  to  keep  eggs 
fresh  and  wholesome,  as  they  are 
when  freshly  laid.  It's  easy  to  get 
eggs  to  market  in  prime  condition, 
says  a  recent  publication  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  proper 'handling  of  eggs  is  not 
a  one-man  job.  Many  people  are  con- 
cerned in  it.  Their  interests  are  com- 
mon, and  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation  between  them  benefits 
all  alike. 

The  producer's  part  in  the  general 
scheme  of  good  marketing  is  to  bring 
good  eggs  to  market.  To  accomplish 
this  he  should  market  his  eggs  fre- 
quently; not  let  them  accumulate. 

The  dealer's  job  is  to  keep  the  eggs 
good.  His  slogan  should  be  "Ship 
promptly  and  properly."  The  sooner 
an  egg  is  put  under  refrigeration  and 
started  for  the  market  the  better  its 
quality  when  it  reaches  its  final  de- 
stination, and  the  higher  its  value. 

A  stale  egg  pleases  no  one.  Heat 
is  the  egg's  enemy;  cold  is  its  friend. 
Precooling  eggs  before  shipping  them, 
therefore,  saves  fcod  material.  It 
checks  the  development  of  "blood- 
rings,"  which  occur  in  fertile  eggs  sub- 
ject to  incubating  temperature  (68  de- 
gree or  higher).  It  prevents  "addled" 
eggs;  the  term  applied  to  eggs  when 
the  membrane  between  the  yolk  and 
the  white  breaks,  allowing  the  two  to 
become  mixed.  When  the  eggs  are 
warm  this  delicate  membrane  becomes 
soft,  in  which  condition  it  is  more 
liable  to  break  by  jars  which  are  un- 
avoidable in  transportation.  Chilling 
makes  the  eggs  stiff  and  jellylike,  and 
cold  eggs  ride  best.  Precooling  retards 
evaporation,  the  cause  of  shrunken 
eggs.  Eggs  just  laid  are  full,  but  65 
per  cent  of  their  contents  is  water. 
As  this  water  evaporates,  the  quality 
of  the  eggs  is  reduced  Warm  tem- 
peratures aid  evaporation.  Precooling 
helps  to  make  a  uniform  product,  and 
this  is  a  day  of  standardization.  A 
weak  spot  in  the  egg  trade  is  the  lack 
of  uniformity  6*r  standardization  for  its 
product.  I,?  each  case  of  eggs  received 
at  the  market  is  exactly  like  the  last 
one,  the  shipper  could  establish  a  re- 
putation for  uniformity. 

Eggs  to  be  shipped  should  be  well 
packed  in  clean,  standard  egg  cases. 
They  should  be  kept  under  refriger- 
ation and  sent  to  market  in  properly 
iced  refrigerator  cars  which  retain 
their  good  quality.  Refrigeration  dur- 
ing transit  maintains  quality,  weight, 
fresh  appearance  and  food  value.  It 
retards  loss  of  quality,  shrinkage, 
"blood-rings"  and  loss  of  food  value. 
 o  

FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKS 
Rations  to  Make  Young  Birds  Thrive 
— When  to  Feed. 

Young  chicks  may  be  fed  any  time 
after  they  are  36  to  48  hours  old, 
whether  they  are  with  a  hen  or  in  a 
brooder.  Some  good  feeds  for  the 
first  feeding  are  moistened  hardboiled 
eggs,  johnnycake,  stale  bread,  and 
oatmeal  or  rolled  oats,  which  may  be 
fed  separately  or  in  combination. 
Mashes  mixed  with  milk  are  of  con- 
siderable value  in  giving  the  chicks  a 
good  start.  The  mixture  should  be 
fed  in  a  crumbly  mash  and  not  in  a 
sloppy  condition.  Johnnycake  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients  in 
the  proportion  named  is  a  very  good 
feed  for  young  chicks.  One  dozen  in- 
fertile eggs  or  1  pound  of  sifted  beef 
scraps  to  10  pounds  of  corn  meal;  add 
enough  milk  to  make  a  pasty  mash 
and  1  tablespoonful  of  baking  soda  and. 
bake  until  done.  Dry  bread  crumbs 
may  be  mixed  with  hard-boiled  eggs, 
making  about  one-fourth  of  the  mix- 
ture eggs,  or  rolled  oats  may  be  used 
in  place  of  bread  crumbs. 

How  Often  to  Feed. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  give  these  feeds 
about  five  times  daily  for    the  first 


USE  MOLINE  HAY  TOOLS 

TO  STACK  HAY  QUICKLY  AND  CHEAPLY 

being  lifted,  swung,  discharged  and  re- 
turned to  position  for  another  load  with- 
out attention  on  the  part  of  operator. 

With  the  Moline  SwingingHay  Stacker 
two  men  constitute  a  full  crew  — one  to 
guide  the  horse  and  one  on  the  stack. 
The  man  on  the  ground  quickly  and 
easily  adjusts  the  stacker  to  dump  the 
load  at  any  desired  point  while  the  fork 
is  on  the  ground,  after  which  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  lead  and  back  the 
horse,  everything  else  being 
automatic.    The  fork  can  be 
operated  from  either  side  of 
the  stacker,  with  only  a  min- 
utes work  to  change  positions. 

Other  dependable  Moline 
hay  tools  are  Moline  Over- 
shot Hay  Stacker,  Moline 
Power  Lift  Sweep  Rake  and 
Moline  Pipe  Axle  Sweep 
Rake. Seeyour  Moline  Dealer. 


FOR  handling  large  acreages  of  hay, 
Moline  Sweep  Rakes  and  Stackers 
are  the  quickest  and  most  econom- 
ical means  of  getting  the  work  done,  re- 
quiring a  minimum  number  of  men  to 
operate,  because  of  the  many'  conveni- 
ences and  automatic  features  in  their 
construction.  With  Moline  hay  tools, 
there  is  no  danger  of  breakdown  during 
the  busy  season,  their  construction  being 
extremely  strong  throughout, 
and  their  operation  simple, 
positive  and  reliable. 

The  Moline  Swinging  Hay 
Stacker  shown  in  the  above 
illustration  is  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative of  the  Moline  line, 
stacking  hay  to  a  height  of 
twenty-five  feet  quickly  and 
with  the  least  amount  of  la- 
bor. It  is  entirely  automatic 
in    its   operation,   the  fork 


MOLINE  LINE 

Corn  Planters.  Cotton  Plant- 
ers. Cultivators.  Corn  Binders. 
Grain  Binders,  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers,  Listers, 
Manure  Spreaders.  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap* 
ers.  Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles* 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

'  MANUFACTURERS  OF"  QUALITY 


MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  SINCE  I6ft5 


You  Need  a  Magnifying  Glass 

to  see  the  seams  and  pores  of  an  axle.  They're  too  small  to 
see  but  they're  big  enough  to  cause  friction  trouble.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.    It  is  made  of  the 
finest  grease  stock  and  powdered  mica.    It  fills  the 
pores  and  gives  the  axle  a  bright, 
hard  coating. 

*      THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 
(A  Colorado  Corporation^ 
Denver        Pueblo        Salt  Lake  City 
Cheyenne  Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 


week  then  gradually  substitute  for 
one  or  two  of  these  feeds  a  mixture  of 
finely*  cracked  grains  of  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  cracked  wheat  and  finely 
cracked  corn  and  pinehead  oatmeal  or 
hulled  oats,  to  which  about  5  per  cent 
of  cracked  peas  or  broken  rice  and  2 
per  cent  of  charcoal  or  millet  or  rape- 
seed  may  be  added.  A  commercial 
chick  feed  may  be  substituted  if  de- 
sired. This  ration  may  be  fed  until 
the  chicks  are  2  weeks  old,  when  they 
should  be  placed  on  grain  and  a  dry 
or  wet  mash  mixture. 

Young  chicks  should  be  fed  from 
three  to  five  times  daily;  but  if  care 
is  given  not  to  overfeed,  chicks  will 
grow  faster  when  fed  five  times  per 
day.  Young  chicks  should  be  fed  not 
more  than  barely  enough  to  satisfy 
their  appetites  and  to  keep  them  ex- 
ercising, except  at  the  evening  or  last 
meal,  when  they  should  be  given  all 
they  will  eat.  There  is  danger  in 
overfeeding,  particularly  if  the  young 
chicks  are  confined  and  do  not  have 
access  to  free  range,  as  too  much  feed 
under  such  conditions  is  apt  to  cause 
leg  weakness. 


HOW  Ab'uu  r  \T? 
Don't  you  remember  that  last  June 
you  promised  the  wife  to  plant  a  few 
cherry  trees  this  spring?  It  is  getting 
a  little  late  but  possibly  not  too  late, 
if  it  has  been  neglected.  There  is  no 
fruit  that  gives  such  excellent  returns, 


and  quickly  too,  as  the  sour  cherry. 
The  trees  are  shapely  and  do  not  need 
much  pruning  to  make  a  symmetrical 
top.  They  may  be  grown  over  a  wide 
range  of  latitude  and  altitude  and  by 
making  up  an  assortment,  fresh  cherry 
pies  and  plenty  too  can  be  had  for 
several  months.  Don't  begrudge  the 
birds  their  share.  Plant  one  or  two 
extra  trees  and  call  it  the  birds  share. 
The  birds  will  repay  you  in  many 
ways. 

If  you  live  inr  a  district  where  the 
sweet  cherry  succeeds,  of  course,  you 
will  put  in  some  of  the  sweets.  There 
are  too  many  homes  here  in  the  inter- 
mountain  country  where  there  are  no 
cherries  planted.  Look  over  your 
premises  and  make  room  for  at  least 
one  or  two  more  tr  s.  Every  spring 
ought  to  mean  at  least  a  few  addition- 
al trees  of  some  kind  that  will  be 
planted  to  take  the  place  of  others 
that  need  to  come  out  or  to  fill  the 
vacant  spot  where  none  have  ever 
been  planted.  Maybe  the  older  people 
do  not  miss  fresh  fruit  badly  but  it  Is 
a  serious  neglect  to  deny  the  young- 
sters all  of  the  fresh,  wholesome 
fruit  that  they  can  use.  There  is  no 
more  valuable  fruit  and  none  that  re- 
quires less  care  than  the  cherry. 
Come  Now!    What  about  it? 

 o  

If  you  wai.t  the  best  in  Butter 
vVrappers  send  In  your  order  to  The 
Utah  Farmer  TODAY. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
'Itah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
•dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


Take  your  own  condtiions  seriously  and  plan 
to  improve  them.  Keep  your  farm  so  that  it 
will  bring  you  a  profit. 

ft  ft 

If  farmers  have  a  surplus  of  wheat  and  do  not 
sell  it,  the  government  may  take  it  from  them. 
Hoarding  of  wheat  will  not  be  allowed. 

ft  ft 

On  many  farms  the  fences  should  be  fixed  up. 
They  are  in  bad  condition.  If  stock  were  turned 
in  for  pasture,  the  fence  would  not  hold  them. 
Fix  up  the  weak  places  and  put  your  fences  in 
good  order. 

ft  ft 

"It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning,"  and 
some  of  those  who  are  profiteering  and  taking 
advantage  of.  war  conditions  will  find  that  the 
government  will  make  them  account  for  such 
work.  The  government  may  be  a  little  slow  but. 
it  will  get  them  any  way. 

ft  ft 

The  agricultural  advisory  committee  which  re- 
cently ended  its  deliberations  at  Washington 
have  asked  for  an  investigation  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  justification  of  the 
high  prices  farmers  are  being  asked  to  pay  for 
farm  machinery. 

Pi  ft 

Give  the  poultry  house  a  good  cleaning  for  mites 
and  lice  the  enemy  of  poultry.  Use  some 
good  disinfectant  to  kill  the  pests  and  then  give 
the  coops  and  surroundings  a  good  white  washing. 
The  disinfecting  qualities  of  the  whitewash  will 
be  improved  by  adding  an  ounce  of  calcium 
chloride  to  each  two  gallons  of  wash. 

ft  ft 

No  matter  how  many  acres  you  have  planted, 
few  or  many,  the  acre  yield  is  important.  To  se- 
cure a  larger  yield  means  more  work  but  high 
priced  crops  will  pay  for  the  extra  time  spent  to 
increase  the  acre  yield.  An  extra  cultivation  will 
often  mean  a  little  better  yield  per  acre,  why 
not  try  it  this  year  and  see  if  you  can  not  get  a 
better  yield  per  acre  than  ever  before. 

r  i   p  \ 

WRITE  OFTEN  TO  THE  BOYS 

Kvery  soldier  boy  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  mail  from  homo  will  arrive.  How  often 
are  you  at' fault  for  not  writing  to  them.  They 
want  to  know  the  home  news,  they  may  possibly 
see  a  daily  paper  but  that  does  not  satisfy,  they 
want  the  home  news  and  the  home  paper  or  a 
letter  from  home  is  the  only  way  they  can  got  it. 


Our  letters  should  be  written  in  such  a  way 
as  to  inspire  confidence  and  cheerfulness.  Do 
not  write  despondent  letters.  Tell  them  all  the 
home  news  but  avoid  the  unpleasant  things. 
There  are  so  many  things  you  can  write  about 
that  it  seems  a  shame  to  worry  them  with  any 
of  our  troubles,  just  tell  them  about  the  good 
things,  they  have  enough  troubles  "over  there" 
without  trying  to  share  any  of  ours. 

We  owe  it  to  our  boys,  our  friends,  to  write 
them  often.  You  may  have  been  on  a  long 
journey  and  know  what  a  letter  from  home 
meant  to  you.  Write  tnem  often,  but  only 
«?±i«erful  home  news. 

ft  ft 

INCREASE  OF  HOGS 

Utah  will  have  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  hogs  this  year.  Some  of  those  who  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  .for  in- 
creased produce  are  pleased  with  the  results,  and 
look  for  a  big  increase  over  last  year.  The 
government  reports  for  April  8  says  that  Utah  has 
120  per  cent  of  brood  sows  for  1918  as  compared 
to  90  per  cent  for  1917. 

Our  state  and  government  officials  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  stamping  out  of 
hog  cholera  in  our  state  and  this  will  help  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hogs  produced  for  market. 

Utah  can  and  should  increase  her  number  of 
hogs.  We  are  going  to  'go  over  the  top"  with 
our  hog  production  this  year. 

ft  ft 

CARE  IN  THINNING  OF  BEETS 

If  you  do  not  get  a  good  stand  of  beets  how  can 
you  expect  to  have  a  good  tonnage  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Just  a  little  more  care  and  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  secure  a  better  stand  of 
beets  this  year  because  of  the  great  shortage  of 
sugar.  Every  ton  of  beets  you  harvest  this  fall 
means  ten  dollars,  and  an  extra  day  or  two  spent 
thinning  the  beets  or  seeing  that  it  is  done  pro- 
perly is  time  well  spent. 

Every  beet  counts  this  year,  it  takes  but  a  few 
of  them  to  make  a  hundred  pounds  ond  only 
twenty  hundred  means  ten  dollars. 

In  the  past  we  have  not  been  as  careful  as  we 
should  have  been  in  thinning  our  beets,  in  get- 
ting a  good  stand.  The  thinning  should  be  done 
more  careful,  even  the  best  thinners  can  improve 
Take  this  part  of  the  work  a  little  more  serious 
and  get  a  hetter  stand  of  beets. 

ft  ft 
CULTIVATE   MORE  LAND 

Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  great  area  of 
land  in  Utah  is  under  cultivation.  We  have 
made  wonderful  strides  in  the  last  ,few  years  in 
bringing  under  cultivation  thousands  of  acres.  To- 
day we  are  producing  hundred  of  thousands  of 
bushels  of  wheat  on  land  that  we  once  thought 
valueless. 

When  dry-farming  was  first  started  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  opposition.  Today,  the 
sentiment  is  growing  in  favor  of  this  modern 
method  of  farming. 

The  tests  that  have  been  made  and  the  experi- 
ence of  practical  farmers  are  helping  us  to  over 
come  many  o,f  the  difficulties  that  hindered  dry- 
farming  when  it  was  first  began. 

When  wheat  was  bringing  a  dollar,  or  less,  the 
cost  of  producing  was  so  high  that  many  became 
discouraged.  With  wheat  selling  .for  nearly  two 
dollars  we  can  afford  to  make  a  greater  effort 
and  cultivate  more  land.  With  the  tractor  and 
other  modern  machinery  we  can  cultivate  more 
dry-farm  land  than  was  possible  a  few  years  ago. 
P  1  ft 

HOW  TO   MARKET  YOUR  CROPS 

We  have  often  suggested  that  the  way  to  mar- 
ket our  farm  crops  was  through  the  finished 
products.  War  conditions  are  adding  new  rea- 
sons. Transportation  difficulties  give  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  condensing  of  our  farm  crops. 
Livestock  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
golve  this  problem.  Cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  dairy 
orfW's.  can  be  produced  and  their  products  in  a 
concentrated  form  sent  to  market.  Think  of  the 
food  a  good  dairy  cow  will  produce  during  a  year 
In  the  way  of  milk,  butter  and  cheese.  From  the 
sheep  we  get  wool  and  a  lamb  crop.  Hogs,  chick- 
ens and  beef  cattle  all  have  their  place  on  the 


farm.  Livestock  on  the  farm  not  only  finds  a  I 
market  for  our  hay  grain  and  other  farm  crops  1 
but  they  help  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  soil  1 
which  in  turn  means  an  increased  production  J 
Livestock  on  the  farm  means  an  increased  profit  3 
and  better  farming  and  helps  to  solve  the  problem  1 
of  how  to  market  our  crops  in  a  condensed  form.  1 
ft  ft 

HELP  FOR  THE  FARMERS  WIFE 

Much  has  been  said  about  help  and  labor  sav-  ' 
ing  machinery  for  the  farmer,  but  what  about  I 
help  for  the  housewife.  Girls  are  now  offered '§ 
good  positions  left  by  boys  who  have  been  called  j 
to  the  front.  Many  girls  from  farm  homes  have  1 
gone  to  cities  where  they  can  secure  employment  j 
at  a  good  salary. 

Greater  responsibilities  have  come  to  the  2 
farmers  wife  and  she  should  have  the  help  of  J 
the  many  modern  labor  saving  devices.  Many  "a 
a  step  can  be  saved  and  she  can  be  relieved  o,fl 
worry  and  drudgery  so  often  found  in  the  farm  ! 
home. 

The  work  of  the  farm  home  is  of  importance,  good  j 
food,  well  prepared,  is  necessary  for  the  farm  ! 
workers  and  this  is  only  part  of  her  many  duties. 

Home  conveniences,  labor  saving  devices  are.,, 
essential,  they  are  one  of  the  best  investments! 
that  can  be  made.   The  health  and  efficienecy  of 
the  farmers  wife  should  be  considered    at    all  | 
times.     The  war  has  brought  her  increased  re- 
sponsibilities and  anything  that  will  help  he 
should  be  provided. 

ft  ft 

GOOD  RECORD  FOR  CACHE  VALLEY 

A  monthly  report  has  just  been  issued  from  th 
office  of  the  Western  Dairy  Division  giving  a  sum 
marized  report  of  the  testing  by  the  various  co 
testing  associations  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah  and  Washington.  In  all| 
these  states  the  Cache  valley  association  leads. f 
The  average  amount  of  milk  for  all  the  associ-| 
ations  was  591.5  pounds  while  Cache  Valley  hadi 
825  pounds  of  milk  for  each  cow  in  the  as-fl 
sociation.  The  average  for  all  states  in  amount-4 
o,f  butter  fat  for  each  cow  was  26.6  while  Caches 
Valley  leads  with  an  average  of  35.2.  Again  iul 
the  cost  of  feed  for  each  cow,  she  lead,  the  aver-j 
age  for  the  other  states  was  $10.30,  while  Cache! 
Valley  cost  was  only  $6.30. 

The  above  results  prove  what  we  have  offer 
saicL  that  Utah  can  be  made -a  good  dairy  state 
The  cows  that  make  up  the  Cache  Valley  assocl 
ation  are  better  than  the  average  Utah  cow. 
brings  home  the  lesson,  however,  what  can  bt 
done.  If  the  farmers  of  Cache  Valley  can  mal 
this  kind  of  a  record,  the  rest  of  the  state  ca 
■do  as  well  if  they  will  build  up  their  herds  lik 
the  farmers  in  our  north  county  have  done, 
ft  ft 

STAMPING  OUT  BLACKLEG 

AND  TUBERCULOSIS 

Many  of  our  livestock  people  are  finding  o« 
the  value  that  comes  from  protecting  theli 
animals  from  disease.  It  is  estimated  that  40 
to  50  thousand  dollars  were  saved  to  livestock 
owners  in  this  state  last  year  from  loss  by  black- 
leg. 

During  1917  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  with 
offices  at  Salt  Lake  gave  out  about  185,000  treat- 
ments for  blackleg.  The  state  gave  out  about 
75,000  and  thousands  of  treatments  were  sold  by 
commercial  companies.  Estimating  that  about 
850,000  animals  were  treated  and  that  2  per  cent  j 
were  saved,  it  means  that  7,000  cattle  were  save 
This  is  a  low-*  estimate  as  to  the  number  sav 
and  shows  what  the  campaign  by  the  government 
and  state  is  doing. 

In  Utah  County  the  campaign  is  about  finished 
for  the  testing  of  livestock  for  tuberculosis  and 
the  officials  have  found  that  about  one  per  cent 
have  been  infected.  These  animals  were  killed, 
the  state  paying  one  half  of  the  value  of  the 
animal.  The  government  has  three  men  and 
our  state  has  the  same  number  of  men  testing 
our  livestock  for  tuberculosis. 

We  know  our  stock  should  bo  free  from  tuber- 
culosis but  too  few  have  had  their  animals  tested. 
Every  owner  of  livestock  should  work  with 
(hose  men  and  frrf  their  herd  from  these  diseased 
animals. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


ORSON   WINSO  ISRAELSEN. 

Professor  O.  W.  Israelsen  looks 
after  irrigation  and  drainage  work  at 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station.  He  is 
also  Associate  Professor  of  Irrigation 
in  the  Agricultural  college.  No  phase 
of  agriculture  is  more  important  in 
the  West  than  is  irrigation.  Upon 
the  moisture  supply  depends  the  crop 
yield.  It  was  by  irrigation  that  Utah 
was  "made  to  blossom  as  the  rose" 
in  pioneer  days.  Dr.  Widtsoe  and 
Prof.  L.  A.  Merrill  did  about  fifteen 
years  of  work  on  the  agricultural 
phases  of  irrigation,  that  is  they 
studied  the  effect  of  the  time,  method, 
size,  and  frequency  of  application  on 
crop  production.  These  men  were 
followed  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Harris  who  is 
now  working  on  the  same  sort  of 
practical  problems.  .There,  are,  how- 
ever, two  great  fields  of  irrigation  al- 
most as  yet  untouched.  Water-rights 
have  been  studied  but  sparingly,  and 
delivery  of  water  to  the  land  in  known 
quantities  is  just  forcing  itself  on 
public  attention.  We  are,  also,  just 
beginning  to  realize  for  the  first  time 
how  much  the  drainage  of  water- 
Jogged  lands  has  in  store  for  us. 
Professor  Israelsen  has  been  at  the 
Utah  Station  for  only  a  year  and  a 
half,  yet  he  is  already  deep  into  these 
important  problems. 

Orson  came  as  a  Christmas  gift  in 
1887  to  his  parents  who  were  living  at 
Hyrum,  Utah.  He  spent  his  boyhood 
in  the  district  schools  and  on  a  ranch 
in  Blacksmith's  Fork  Canyon.  He 
grew  up  in  first-hand  contact  wiih 
irrigation.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  B.  Y.  C.  at  Logan  in  1910,  after 
which  he  promptly  entered  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College.  He  studied 
hard,  taught  algebra,  and  completed 
a  course  in  irrigation  and  drainage  in 
June,  1912.  Thereupon  he  entered 
■  the  University  of  California  from 
which  he  "took"  a  master's  degree  in 
1914.  He  was  laboratory  assistant  in 
1912-13,  assistant  in  irrigation  in- 
vestigations at  Davis,  California  in 
[the  summer  of  1913,  instructor  at  the 
University  of  California  Farm  School 
tin  1913-14.  In  1914-15  he.  was  assist- 
ant, and  in  1915-16  instructor,  in  ex- 
perimental irrigation  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Experiment  Station.  He  came 
( to  Utah  in  1916  as  assistant  professor 
in  charge  of  irrigation  and  drainage 
in  the  college  and  as  irrigationist  for 
the  Experiment  Station,  which  pos- 
itions he  has  held  up  to  the  present 
,  time  except  for  promotion  to  an  as- 
sociate professorship. 

In  connection  with  the  Utah  Water- 
rights  Commission  Professor  Israel- 
sen  has  begun  work  on  water-rights. 
To  untangle  the  rights  to  irrigation 
water  Is  no  easy  problem,  but  it  must 
be  done  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  expen- 
sive and  friend-destroying  lawsuits  of 
other    western    states.     Then,  too, 


water  is  not  used  economically  on 
land  when  it  is  used  in  excessive 
quantities.  Just  how  to  get  irrigators 
to  use  only  moderate  quantities  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  To  increase  the 
duty  of  water  is  another  problem  up 
on  the  success  of  which  much  de- 
pends. "  Water-measurement  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  canals  and 
ditches  are  likewise  of  great  import- 
ance. The  reclamation  of  seeped  and 
alkali  lands  at  a  cost  low  enough  to 
make  drainage  profitable,  promises 
much  to  Utah. 

It  is  upon  these  problems — all  vital, 
difficult,  and  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance both  to  individual  farmers  and 
to  community  development — it  is  up- 
on these  problems  that  Professor 
Israelsen  is  now  working.  The  field 
is  wide,  the  workers  are  few,  but  the 
future  promises  much. 

That  Utah's  irrigationist  is  capable 
is  attested  by  his  experience,  his  train- 
ing, and  the  recognition  he  has  al- 
ready gained.  He  was  in  his  senior 
year  chosen  a  member  of  Gamma 
Sigma  Delta,  the  honorary  agricultur- 
al fraternity  of  America.  He  has  al- 
so been  elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  American 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers, 
American  Society  of  Agronomy,  and 
the  Inter-national  Irrigation  Congress 

His  chief  articles  are  five  concern- 
ing irrigation,  one  as  a  California 
State  Engineering  bulletin,  the  second 
a  paper  in  the  Inter-national  Irri- 
gation Congress,  the  third  and  fourth 
are  papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers  and  the  fifth  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Journal  of  Agricultural 
Research.  In  addition  he  has  writ- 
ten about  fifteen  articles  in  farm 
papers.  Publications  take  time  and 
work;  Professor  Israelsen's  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  in  number.  Meanwhile 
irrigation  worl*  goes  steadily  onward. 

 o  

WHAT   MAKES  A  MAN 
If  you  can  give    in    when    you  find 
you're  wrong, 

And  know  that  some  mean  little 
fellow  will  sneer; 
If  you  can  admit  that  you've  made  a 
mistake, 

And  can  pay  up  the  price  of  it,  how- 
ever dear; 
If  you  stand  solid  and  swallow  the 
things  . 

Your  opponent's  going  to  say, 
And  bear  up  with  courage  the  shame 

that  it  brings 
When  a  fellow  must  give  in  that 

way; 

If  you  can  do  this,  you  are  built  on 
the  plan 

They  start  out  to  build,  when  they're 

making  a  man! 
If  you  can  come  down,  just  as  meek 

as  a  lamh 
After  you've  blustered  and  snorted 

around, 

And  knowing  you're  wrong,  say  you're 
wrong  and  be  calm 
And  humble  yourself  to  the  ground; 
If  you  can  descend  from  the  stand 
that  you  took, 
In  whate'er  the  dispute  may  have 
been, 

And  never  condemn  your  smart  foe 
when  you  look 
At  the  triumph  that  rests  in  his 
grin; 

I,f  you  can  do  this,  then  we'll  stand 

off  and  scan 
From  your  head  to  your  feet,  what 

the  Lord  made  a  man! 
If  you  can  make  up  your  mind  not  to 

care, 

When  you  find  that  you're  wrong  for 
sure, 

But  just  to  admit  it,  and  stand  up  and 
bear 

All  the  loss  and  the  shame  you  en- 
dure; 

If  you  can  go  bravely  on  and  face  the 

whole  truth, 
And  give  in  and  pay  what  you  must 
In  land  or  in  dollars,  in    joy    or  in 

youth, 

You're  the  kind  that  the  world's  go- 
ing to  trust, 
You're  the  kind    they    intended  to 
mould  when  they  ran 
The  metal  they  use  when  they  make 
a  real  man! 

— From  the  Baltimore  American 


Washing  is  too  hard 
for  a  Woman-It's 
work  for  a  Machine 

And  now  there  is  a  machine — a  new  and 
different  machine — a  machine  that  wash- 
es and  wrings  the  clothes  in  a  few  min- 
utes without  work  or  worry —  ffi 
it's 

The  May-Tag 
Multi  -  Motor 
Washer 

Equipped  with  small  power- 
ful engine  that  uses  5  cents 
worth  of  gasoline  for  the  average  wash. 
Nothing  to  break  or  get  out  of  order — 
starts  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  foot. 
Saves  work,  saves  time  saves  garments,  iI1AA 
saves  money  and  makes  washday  a  pleasure. 

The  engine  also  runs  the  churn,  cream  separator,  food 
chopper,  ice  cream  freezer  and  other  light  machinery —  right 
while  the  washing  is  being  done,  too,  if  desired. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


Sugar  Beet  Implements 


P*0  Four  Row 
Beet  Seeder 


FS.O  Beet  Seeders 

P  &  O  Beet  Seeders  are  up  to  date  in  every  respect.   The  accompanying 
cut  shows  the  regular  equipment.  The  feed  mechanism  can 
be  adjusted  to  plant  any  quantity  desired.   All  cups 
are  adjusted  at  once.    Large  seed  capacity.  Press 
wheels  have  open  center,  concave  tires. 

Can  be  furnished  for  planting  in  rows  16,  IS  and 
20  inches,  or  18,  20 and  22  inches  apart,  as  ordered. 
Openers  and  press  wheels  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
together,  or  independently.  Can  be  equipped  with 
an  efficient  Fertilizer  Attachment;  also  an  Irrigating. 
Attachment. 


It's  the  Way  We  Build  Them." 


P^fe©  Beet  Cultivators 

P  &  O  Beet  Cultivators  are  made  in  two  and  four  row,  and 
c?n  be  equipped  to  meet  varying  conditions.    Furnished  as 
shown,  or  with  irrigating  shovels,  duck  feet,  deer  tongues,  knife 
weeders,  disc  weeders,  spiders,  crust  breakers  and  shields. 

Fine  depth  and  leveling  adjustment.  Adjustable  for 
rows  16, 18  and  20  inches  apart,  or  18, 20  and  22  inches 
apart,  as  ordered.  Noted  everywhere  for  simplicity 
of  construction,  great  strength,  and  ease  of  operation, 
the  hall  marks  of  P  &  O  excellence. 


PfcQ  Four  Row 
Beet  Cultivator 


P  *  0  Beet  Pullers 

Walking  or  Riding.  The  P  &  O  Riding  Beet 
Puller  is  the  only  one  on  which  the  operator  sees 
the  beets  jnstin  advance  ot  points. 
The  points  are  reversible.  The 
P  &  O  Walking  Beet  Pullers 
can  be  furnished  with  Rid- 
ing Attachment.  Full 
equipment. 


We  make  a  full  line  of  imple* 
mcnts  for  the  Beet  Grower. 

Our  pamphlet,  "Sugar  Beet 
Implements,"  describes  them. 

Write  for  it. 


?-0 

Walking 
Beet  Puller 


Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  to  Nearest 
P  &  O  Agency 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co. 

Canton,  Illinois 
UTAH  IMPLEMENT- 
VEHICLE  CO. 
Salt   Lake  City. 
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The  Care  of  An  Automobile 


Larry  Overson. 


How  to  Get  Good  Service  and  Avoid 
Expensive  Repairs. 

In  considering  the  car  upkeep  ques- 
tion, three  things  have  to  be  consider- 
ed— the  driver,  the  car  and  the  road. 
A  reckless  driver  may  ruin  a  good  car 
or  bad  roads  may  do  the  same,  in  spite 
of  careful  running.  While  the  writer 
realizes  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  have  upkeep  figures  given, 
it  would  be  of  no  practical  value,  as 
the  cost  of  upkeep  is  not  identically 
the  same,  even  with  the  same  make 
of  car,  or  even  the  same  driver,  as 
roads  and  weather  cut  a  big  figure  in 
fuel. 

It  is  well  known  that  driving  into 
the  wind  takes  more  gas  than  when 
there  is  none,  and  the  harder  the 
wind  the  more  gas  required. 

Different  stretches  of  road  also  re- 
quire different  amounts  of  gas.  How- 
ever, more  gasoline  is  wasted  by 
faulty  engine  adjustment  than  any 
other  way.  Too  rich  or  too  poor  mix- 
ture in  the  carburetor,  missing  cylin- 
ders, leaking  or  wrongly  timed  valves 
and  carbon  in  the  cylinders,  all  are 
wastes  of  power. 

How  to  Test  the  Mixture. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  test  the 
quality  of  the  mixture  is  to  turn  the 
engine  over  a  couple  of  times  with 
the  switch  off  and  the  throttle  open, 
remove  one  of  the  spark  plugs  and 
hold  a  lighted  match  to  the  hole.  If 
the  mixture  is  too  poor  it  will  burn 
weakly  or  not  at  till,  or  if  too  rich 
will  burn  with  a  yellow  colored  flame. 
A  mixture  which  is  about  right  will 
explode,  not  burn. 

A  carburetor  adjusted  for  summer 
may  not  be  just  right  for  winter,  but 
when  once  set  should  be  let  alone. 
If  there  is  still  trouble,  it  may  be  dirt 
in  the  carburetor,  faulty  ignition  or 
carbon  in  the  cylinders.  A  carburetor 
should  be  flushed  out  often,  and  if 
there  is  much  trouble  with  dirt,  the 
gasoline  should  be  strained  through 
a  fine-meshed  smooth  cloth. 

How  to  Locate  Trouble. 

When  an  engine  runs  after  the 
switch  is  turned  off,  or  knocks  in  the 
cylinder  while  running,  it  is  a  pretty 
sure  sign  of  carbon.  The  spark  lever 
too  far  advanced,  will  also  cause 
knocks  in  the  cylinder. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  of  remov- 
ing carbon  is  to  take  the  engine  apart 
and  scrape  the  cylinders  with  the 
steel  carbon  remover,  which  can  be 
bought  for  the  purpose. 

This  will  take  some  time,  but,  if 
done  carefully  and  methodically,  will 
not  be  very  difficult.  Put  everything 
aside  in  just  such  order  that  you  can 
get  it  back  in  just  the  way  it  was 
before. 

Poor  oil  or  too  much  oil  is  the  cause 
of  carbon,  and  while  it  is  necessary 
for  the  cylinders  to  have  plenty  of  oil, 
too  much  is  just  as  bad  as  not  enough. 
Only  the  best  grade  of  oil  should  be 
used.   It  pays  in  the  end. 

Valves  generally  have  to  be  ground 
every  thirty  or  forty  days  if  the  car  is 
used  steadily.  On  some  cars  the 
engine  has  to  be  taken  apart  to  do 
this;  on  others  there  are  plugs  directly 
over  the  valve  heads,  which  may  be 
removed  to  get  at  them.  The  edge  of 
the  valve  head  should  be  coated  with 
valve-grinding  paste,  which  can  be 
bought  in  tubes,  and  turned  back  and 
forth  with  a  short  motion  till  the  edge 
of  the  part  and  the  valve  show  bright 
all  the  way  round.  While  doing  this, 
repentndly  shift  the  valve  around  so  as 
to  giind  evenely.  Re  careful  not  to 
get  any  of  the  paste  in  the  cylinders, 
as  it  will  injure  them.  Valves  seldom 
get  oul  of  time,  but  if  they  do,  they 
.had  best  bo  adjusted  by  an  expert.  It 
Is  too  particular  a  job  for  one  who  is 
not  used  to  the  work. 

Ignition  Troubles. 

Most  Ignition  troubles  are  confined 
to  dirty  or  improperly  spaced  spark 
pluKR.  Excessive  oil  or  too  rich  a 
mixture  causes  fouling  of  the  plugs 
and  should  be  remedied.  Engines 
with  magnetos  have  less  trouble  than 


those  depending  on  batteries.  Bat- 
teries should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  twenty  amperas,  all  wiring 
kept  from  getting  oil-soaked  or 
chafed,  as  this  will  soon  cut  through 
the  insulation  and  cause  a  short  cir- 
cuit, as  will  also  oil  if  it  penetrates 
the  insulation.  The  space  between 
the  points  of  the  spark  plugs  should 
be  between  one-sixteenth  and  one- 
thirty-second  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  give 
a  thick  spark. 

An  Overheated  Engine. 

This  may  be  caused  by  driving  too 
long  on  low,  too  late  a  spark,  or  too 
rich  a  mixture.  A  clogged  circula- 
tion may  also  be  the  trouble.  Loss 
of  power  may  be  due  to  a  slipping 
clutch  if  the  leather-faced  clutch,  and 
may  be  oil-soaked  or  may  need  a  new 
leather.  Disk  clutches  have  to  be 
kept  oiled. 

All  hubs,  differential  and  gear  case 
must  be  well  packed  with  hard  oil.  A 
mixture  of  half  cylinder  oil  and  half 
hard  oil  is  good  for  the  gear  case. 
The  main  thing  required  to  get  good 
service  of  a  car  is  to  keep  the  engine 
tuned  up  in  good  order  and  use  rea- 
sonable care  in  driving.  Better  go 
several  miles  around  a  very  bad  spot 
of  road  and  save  the  wear  and  tear 
on  the  car. 

As  to  tire  service,  the  important 
thing  is  to  have  good  tires  to  start 
with.  A  thick-treaded  casing  and  the 
thickest  red  inner  tube  you  can  buy 
are  good  insurance  against  trouble. 
A  small  vulcanizer  is  a  good  invest- 
ment, as  all  small  cuts  in  the  casing 
and  all  ordinary  inner  tube  punctures 
can  be  repaired  and  is  a  great  saving. 
Tires  must  be  kept  inflated  till  they 
stand  up,  well  rounded  under  the  load, 
if  you  would  prevent  tire  trouble. 


FRIGHTENING  YOUR  CHILDREN 

Janet  Thomas. 

As  a  rule  children  come  into  this 
world  free  from  fear.  It  lies  with  their 
elders  to  help  them  keep  this  heritage. 
A  healthy  baby  will  smile  friendly  and 
"Goo-goo!"  at  everything  from  his 
own  mother  to  his  worst  enemy.  He 
will  try  to  pet  the  stove  as  he  would 
a  kitten,  until  he  learns  better.  To 
save  his  little  fingers  he  is  told  when 
he  nears  the  stove.  "Mustn't  touch! 
Stove  will  hurt  baby!"  He  draws 
back  in  alarm  and  thereafter  regards 
the  stove  with  fear.  Such  warning  is 
necessary  for  the  child's  own  protec- 
tion in  spite  of  the  theories  of  cer- 
tain doctrinists  who  forbid  teaching 
the  child  to  fear  anything.  It  is 
merely  passing  on  knowledge  which 
otherwise  the  child  must  gain  through 
the  painful  experience  of  a  bad  burn. 

This  is  not  needless  and  wicked 
frightening  of  the  little  one  as  is  the 
case  when  he  is  told  that  the  bogey 
man  will  get  him  if  he  is  bad.  Or  if 
he  wishes  to  go  into  a  forbidden  room 
— "Mustn't  go  in  there!  Bogey  man 
in  there!"  The  imagination  of  a  child 
is  far  more  active  than  the  average 
adult  has  any  conception  of  and  the 
words  "bogey  man"  may  conjure  up 
something  so  terrible  to  him  that  he 
will  have  a  nervous  seizure  at  the 
mere  mention  of  it.  It  is  the  very  un- 
certainty of  what  the  bogey  man  is 
that  makes  him  so  fearsome.  The 
child  thus  frighterfed  is  inclined  to 
people  the  dark  with  dreadful  imagin- 
ary beings  and  he  will  probably  be- 
come a  nervous,  irritable  little  thing 
easily  frightened  at  next  to  nothing. 

The  bogey  man  scare  is  only  t>ne 
example  of  the  many  methods  used  to 
frighten  children  into  obedience.  Some 
are  kept  from  naughtiness  by  the 
(hreat.  of  a  policeman  catching  them 
and  others  by  the  fear  of  some  terrible 
punishment  which  even  the  most 
brutal  parent  would  not  dare  inflict. 
The  gravity  of  the  offense  to  these 
little  ones,  in  this  method  of  making 
them  "good,"  Is  the  more  terrible  be- 
cause its  results  cannot  end  with  the 
little  one's  childhood,  but  surely  must 


^^THEN  you  can  keep  your  custom- 
ers satisfied  with  the  service  you 
give,  and  at  the  same  time  save  money  doing 
it,  you  have  taken  two  steps  ahead.  Now  for 
the  third  step. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  a  Business  Builder 

Horses  can  travel  just  so  far  every  day,  and  the 
distance  is  not  great.  Beyond  that  distance  you 
cannot  do  business  profitably  with  horses. 
An  International  motor  truck  travels  three 
times  as  fast  and  as  far  as  a  horse.  It  enables 
you  to  reach  out  for  business  into  territory  you 
cannot  profitably  touch  with  horses  —  at  an 
expense  less  than  that  of  the  two  or  more 
horses  you  now  have. 

Build  up  your  business  to  its  limit — reduce  your 
expenses  below  what  they  now  are — by  using  an 
International  motor  truck. 

Four  Models 

H,  1,500  lbs.  capacity  K,  3,000  lbs.  capacity 

F,  2,000  lbs.  capacity  G,  4,000  lbs.  capacity 

Special  bodies  for  any  business. 

International  Motor  Trucks  Are  Sold  By 

Utah  Motor  Car  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

WILLIS  JOHNSON  &  SON,  ROOSEVELT,  UTAH. 

PRICE  GARAGE  COMPANY,  PRICE,  UTAH. 
PAROWAN  AUTO  COMPANY,  PAROWAN,  UTAH. 
PROVO  IMPLEMENT  &  MOTOR  COMPANY,  PROVO,  UTAH. 
KOPP  GARAGE  COMPANY,  CEDAR  CITY,  UTAH. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

230  SOUTH,  6TH  WEST,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Dry  Farm  Seed  Corn 

Mr.  Strong  of  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  experi- 
mented for  15  years  with  dryland  flint  corn,  not  only 
did  Mr.  Strong  increase  the  yield  over  100  per  cent 
but  he  produced  a  cob  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  old 
type  White  Flint.  Mr.  Strong  developed  a  dryland 
corn  of  wonderful  merit,  a  heavy  yi elder  and  re- 
markably early  for  DRY  LAND  cultivation,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  if  you  plant  a  good  acreage  of 
Strong's  Dryland  White  Flint. 

Order  early  as  our  Supply  is  limited. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE 


effect  his  whole  life  unwholesomoly,  Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects 

and  whatever  so  vitally  affects  him  you   when   you   mention   the  Utah 

must  effect  his  children  and  his  child-  Farmer  in  answering  the  advertise- 

ren's  children.  menu. 
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DISKING  AHEAD  OF  THE  PLOW 

L  D.  O'Donnell. 
Plowing  is  generally  understood  to 
be  the  first  implement  operation  in 
preparation  of  the  fields  for  seeding. 
The  disk  is  more  important  as  a  pre- 
paratory step  to  plowing.  For  irri- 
gation farming  it  is  important  that  the 
soil  be  handled  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  will  be  kept  in  physical  condition 
favorable  to  need  by  the  plants  of  the 
moisture. 

Double  disking  the  ground  ahead  of 
the  plowing  will  thoroughly  pulverize 
the  surface  and  effectively  prevent 
drying  out  of  the  soil.  The  pulvor- 
ized  surface  is  turned  by  the  plow  in- 
to the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  making 
perfect  contact  between  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  and  the  soil  turned  by  the 
plow.  While  this  disking  ahead  ot  the 
plow  appears  to  be  extra  work,  it  is 
really  labor  saved  as  much  less  work 
is  required  to  bring  the  plowed  ground 
into  good  condition  for  seeding,  and 
the  farmer  may  be  positive  that  the 
all  important  seed  and  root  bed  is  in 
first  class  condition.  A  similar  use 
of  the  disk  following  the  grain  binder 
prepares  the  ground  for  fall  plowing, 
retaining  the  mostiure  in  the  soil  un- 
til the  grain  is  removed  fcr  thresh- 
ing and  opportunity  given  for  plowing. 

Following  the  plow  the  disk  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  two  ways. 
Set  at  an  angle  it  will  pulverize  the 
surface,  and  followed  by  a  harrow  pre- 
pares a  good  top  to  the  seed  bed.  Set 
to  run  straight  or  nearly  so  it  acts  as 
a  packer  to  settle  freshly  plowed 
ground  which  is  soon  to  be  seeded. 
The  disk  is  also  a  labor  saver  in  put- 
ting in  crops  on  land  that  has  been 
in  cutlivated  crops  the  year  before. 
Here  the  farmer  gets  the  advantage 
of  crop  rotation.  By  going  from  a  cul- 
tivated crop  to  small  grain  he  is  en- 
abled to  prepare  the  land  in  the 
spring  with  the  disk  for  seeding  with 
a  quick  and  easy  operation  as  compar- 
ed with  the  plow. 

If  stubble  ground  is  not  to  be  fall 
plowed  it  should  at  least  be  gone  over 
with  the  disk,  turning  under  the  scat- 
tered grain  and  weed  seed  which  will 
be  sprouted  by  fall  rains  and  later 
winter  killed.  Otherwise  these  seed 
would  volunteer  in  the  next  year's 
crop  and  cause  trouble.  The  disk,  as 
I  say,  has  its  uses  but  it  should  not  be 
substituted  for  the  plow.  It  is  a  sur- 
face worker  and  does  fine  execution 
both  before  and  after  the  plow.  When 
necessary  to  turn  the  soil  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  the  plow  must  be  used. 
Cross  disking  does  not  give  as  satis- 
factory results  as  double  disking  or 
lapping  the  disk  one-half  its  width. 

A  number  of  companies  manufacture 
disks  for  which  they  make  various 
cl^ms.  All  disks  work  on  the  same 
principle.  An  important  item  is  the 
size  of  the  disk.  This  instrument 
operates  with  a  combined  cutting  and 
revolving  motion  and  the  smaller  in 
diameter  the  disk  the  more  efficient 
■  it  is  in  pulverizing  the  soil.  From  this 
it  may  be  judged  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  the  smaller  disk. 
A  14-inch  diameter  gives  good  all- 
round  service.  The  width  of  the  disk 
will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  horse 
power  available.  As  this  implement 
is  worked  at  a  time  when  speed  is 
important  it  is  well  to  get  the  widest 
size  consistent  with  the  available 
horsepower.  Keep  the  disk  sharp;  it 
is  impossible  to  get  good  work  out  of 
it  when  dull. 


matter. 

Keep  in  mind  that  a  wheel  plow, 
properly  adjusted,  will  run  with  its  en- 
tire load  on  the  wheels.  In  hitching 
lengthen  the  traces  so  that  the  load 
will  be  equally  distributed  on  all  three 
wheels.  Too  close  a  hitch  will  cause 
the  team  to  carry  a  good  proportion 
of  the  load  that  should  be  on  the 
front  wheel.  This  makes  hard  work 
for  the  team  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
trol the  plow.  Weight  must  be  on  the 
front  furrow  wheel  in  order  that  it 
may  guide  the  plow  and  keep  cutting 
full  width  furrows  at  all  times.  A 
common  complaint  is  that  furrows  are 
not  uniform.  This  applies  particu- 
larly to  gang  plows  or  wheel  plows 
with  more  than  one  bottom.  This 
complaint  may  be  due  to  any  one  of 
the  following  faults:  The  frame  of 
plow  not  level,  improper  rolling  coul- 
ter adjustment,  improper  front  fur- 
rowwheel  adjustment,  and  incorrect 
hitch. 

The  frame  should  be  parallell  with 
the  surface  of  the  field.  If  the  land 
being  plowed  has  a  slope  the  gang- 
plow  frame  should  slope  accordingly; 
otherwise  one  plow  bottom  will  run 
deeper  than  the  other  and  the  furrows 
will  not  be  uniform.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  both  rolling  coulters  be 
adjusted  an  equal  distance — outside 
or  to  land — from  the  shin  of  the  plow. 
For  instance  if  using  a  gang  plow 
with  two  fourteen-inch  bottoms  and 
the  front  rolling  coulter  is  set  flush 
with  the  shin  of  the  plow  this  robs 
the  front  plow  bottom  of  from  one- 
half  to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  of  its 
furrow  slice.  With  the  rear  rolling 
coulter  set  from  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  to  one  inch  to  land,  it  adds  that 
much  to  the  rear  plow  furrow  slice. 
This  causes  the  front  plow  to  turn  a 
13%  inch  furrow  slice  and  the  rear 
plow  fifteen-inch  and  as  a  result  the 
furrows  are  not  uniform. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  front 
plow  can  freely  cut  a  full-width  fur- 
row. If  the  front  wheel  is  adjusted  so 
that  when  it  is  run  in  the  corner  of 
the  furrow  the  front  plow  cannot  cut 
full-^width  freely,  whereas  lihe  rear 
plow,  owing  to  the  spacing  of  the 
beams,  must  always  cut  a  full-width 
— here  again  the  furrows  will  not  be 
uniform.  With  the  rolling  coulters 
properly  adjusted,  measure  the  fur- 
row slice  from  the  rolling  coulter  to 
the  edge  of  furrow  wall  This  on  a 
fourteen-inch  bottom  gang  should 
measure  fourteen  inches.  Adjust  the 
front  furrow  wheel  in  or  out  until 
this  measurement  is  obtained.  And 


here  again  comes  the  importance  of 
correct  hitch.  With  tne  frame  level, 
rolling  coulters  and  furrow  wheel  pro- 
perly adjusted,  it  is  still  possible  to 
hitch  as  low  or  so  far  out  of  line  on 
the  clevis  that  the  front  furrow  wheel 
will  not  run  snugly  in  the  corner  of 
the  furrow.  Lengthen  the  traces  and 
make  adjustments  on  the  cross  clevis 
until  the  front  furrow  wheel  runs 
snugly  in  the  corner  of  the  furrow. 
 o  

SPEED  UP  THE  PLOW 

How  enlarging  teams  and  using 
bigger  implements  saves  time  and 
labor.  By  hitching  a  third  horse  to  a 
two  horse  walking  plow  a  man  can 
cover  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
more  per  day,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
makes  a  difference  of  about  five  acres 
in  twenty  days,  or  a  saving  of  from 
two  to  three  days'  work,  which  is  a 
big  consideration  during  the  busy  sea- 
son. During  an  unfavorable  plowing 
season  this  saving  of  time  may  mean 
the  difference  between  a  big  crop  and 
a  small  one.  The  time  and  labor  thus 
saved  in  one  ojf  the  heaviest  farm 
operations  of  the  year  may  mean  also 
that  an  extra  man  does  not  have  to 
be  hired.  A  farmer  who  has  a  little 
more  plowing  than  can  be  done  by  one 
two-horse  plow  and  who  ordinarily 
employs  an  extra  man  and  another 
together  by  simply  .hitching  a  third 
horse  to  one  of  his  plows. 

If  the  size  of  the  plow  can  be  in- 
creased along  with  the  addition  of  the 
extra  horse,  the  gain  will  be  even 
greater. 

Three  horses  to  a  16-inch  plow 
should  do  at  least  half  an  acre  more 
per  day  than  two  horses  to  a  12-inch 
plow  if  the  depth  of  plowing  is  the 
same.  Averages  for  the  whole  country 
as  reported  by  the  Department  show 
that  a  two-horse,  12-inch  plow,  plow- 
ing 6  inches  deep,  covers  about  1% 
acres  a  day,  and  a  two-horse,  16-inch 
plow,  2%  acres,  a  gain  of  about  %  of 
an  acre  per  day.  The  value  of  this 
gain  when  but  a  few  days  are  avail- 
able for  spring  work,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  is  of  utmost  importance  in  get- 
ting the  maximum  amount  of  land 
prepared  for  seed  and  in  giving  the 
crop  an  early  start. 

On  farms  where  large-sized  teams 
can  be  used  economically  for  plowing 
greater  efficiency  in  harrowing,  roll- 
ing, and  planking  usually  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  same  way. 


WANTED  THE  RIGHT  PLACE 

A  very  pretty  but  extremely  slender 
girl  entered  a  street  car  and  managed 
to  seat  herself  in  a  very  narrow  space 
between  two  men.  Presently  a  portly 
colored  mammy  entered  the  car,  and 
the  pretty  miss,  thinking  to  humiliate 
the  men  for  their  lack  of  gallantry, 
arose. 

"Aunty,"  she  said,  with  a  wave  of 
her  hand  toward  the  place  she  just 
vacated,  "take  my  seat." 

"Thank  you,  missy,"  replied  the 
colored  woman  smiling  broadly,  "but 
which  gen'man's  lap  was  you  slttin' 
on?" — Exchange. 

 o  

When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 


Send  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Well  Dniliiife  Motl.ii 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.    The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  ourev 
tensive    line  comprising  S9 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 

of  power.  Write  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  No.  I Tree 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  aid  Works: 
DeeMs     AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  OJT"*:     f\rwt  Not.  Bank  Wfc 


This  Simplex. 
Unequaled  on  ir- 
rigated farms  for 
cutting  or  clean- 
ing laterals.  War 
time  tool. Equals 
100  men.  Mostly 
all  steel. Reversi- 
ble, todays'  trial. 


money -back  guarantee. 
Consolidated  Wagon  &  Ma- 
chine Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  U. 


When  you  answer  the  advertisements 
always  mention  the  Utah  Farmer. 


YOU  SAVE 

From  $7.09 
to  $15.00 

on  every 
saddle.  Send 
for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to 
consumer 

THE  FRED  MUELLER  SADDLE  AND 

HARNESS  CO. 
1413-15-17- lo   Larimer  St..   Denver.  Colo. 
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SETTING  THE  PLOW 

FOR  GOOD  WORK 

*  Carl  H.  Gamble. 
Any  plow  when  properly  assembled 
and  correctly  hitched,  will  do  good 
work  and  operate  satisfactorily  in  any 
condition  of  soil  for  which  the  particu- 
lar bottom  on  that  plow  was  designed. 
When  wheel  plows  do  not  perform  to 
the  satisfaction  of  th  >  user,  it  should 
be  understood  that  either  the  plow  Is 
not  equipped  with  the  right  kind  of 
bottom,  or  some  of  the  rules  for  the 
proper  operation  of  a  wheel  plow  have 
been  violated.  Discover  first  whether 
a  new  plow  has  been  correctly  assem- 
bled. The  printed  and  illustrated 
directions  supplied  by  manufacturers 
are  the  most  accur.  te  guide  In  this 


PAIGE  SERVICE  FREE 

TO  ALL  PAIGE  OWNERS 

These  Dealers  Sell  Paige  Cars 


Logan  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice Co., 

Logan,  Utah 

W.  H.  Barnard, 

Brigham  City 

Acme  Motor  Car  Co., 
Ogden 

Paige    Motor  Sales 
Co.,  Salt  Lake 


W.  H.  Vowles, 


Tooele 


W.  P.  Preston, 

Ely,  Nev. 

Booth  Mercantile  Co.. 
Midvale,  Utah 

Arrowhead  Motor 
Co..  Provo 

Auto  Lodge,  Myton 

Inf.  N.  Evans, 

Park  City 

N.  Pope, 

Evanston,  Wyo. 
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To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LI8T  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


FIFTY-FIFTY  BREADS 

Experiments  have  been  conducted 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  in 
bread  making.  , 

Wheat  flour  has  been  reduced  to  50 
per  cent  in  the  yeast  bread  recipes. 
These  breads  are  good,  the  grain  is 
fine,  though  texture  closer  than  100 
per  cent  wheat  bread.  Housekeepers 
can  use  the  same  recipes  for  30  or  40 
per  cent  breads  by  changing  the  pro- 
portions of  flour. 

The  wheatless  baking  powder 
breads  are  very  satisfactory.  The 
one  with  oat  and  corn  flour  is  extreme- 
ly good,  especially  with  nuts  or 
raisins.  These  breads  do  not  keep 
fresh  as  long  as  yeast  breads. 
Yeast  Breads. 

50  per  cent  wheat  flour. 

38  per  cent  wheat  flour  substitute. 

12  per  cent  potato  (1:4  basis^. 

Any  recipe  given  below  will  make 
an  18  to  19  oz.  loaf. 

Method: 

Make  a  sponge  of  the  liquid,  syrup, 
yeast,  mashed  potato  and  enough  of 
the  ground  oats  to  make  a  batter.  Al- 
low to  rise  until  light  (about  one  hour) 
and  then  add  the  salt,  fat  and  remain- 
der of  the  oats  and  the  flour.  These 
doughs  must  be  much  stiff er  than 
ordinary  bread  dough. 

Knead  thoroughly  and  allow  to  rise 
until  double  in  bulk.  Knead,  mold  in- 
to a  loaf,  and  when  double  in  bulk, 
bake  50  minutes  to  one  hour.  Begin 
in  a  hot  oven  (400  degrees  F.  or  205 
degrees  a).  After  15  to  20  minutes, 
lewer  the  temperature  to  that  o,f  a 
moderate  oven  (390  degrees  F.  or  200 
degrees  C.)  and  finish  baking. 
Ground  Rolled  Oat  Bread. 
.  50  per  cent  wheat  flour. 

38  per  cent  ground  rolled  oats. 

12  per  cent  potato  (1:4  basis). 

y2  cup  (107  c.c.)  liquid,  1  tablespoon 
syrup,  1  teaspon  fat,  %  cake  com- 
pressed yeast,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1% 
cups  (6  oz.)  wheat  flour,  1  cup  (4% 
oz.)  ground  oats,  %  cup  (6  oz.)  mash- 
ed potato. 

Cornmeal  Bread. 

50  per  cent  wheat  flour. 

38  per  cent  cornmeal. 

12  per  cent  potato  (1:4  basis). 

V2  cup  (107  c.c.)  liquid,  1  tablespoon 
syrup,  1  teaspoon  fat,  %  cake  com- 
pressed yeast,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1% 
cups  (7  oz.)  wheat  flour,  1  cup  (5  oz.) 
cornmeal,  %  cup  (6  oz.)  mashed 
potato. 

Barley  Bread 

50  per  cent  wheat  flour. 

38  per  cent  barley  flour. 

12  per  cent  potato  (1:4  basis). 

Yz  cup  (107  c.c.)  liquid,  1  tablespoon 
syrup,  1  teaspoon  fat,  V2  cake  com- 
pressed yeast,  1  teaspoon  salt,  IV2 
cups  (6  oz.)  wheat  flour,  1  2-3  cups  (4% 
oz.)  barley,  %  cup  (6  oz.)  mashed 
potato. 

Cornflour  Bread. 

50  per  cent  wheat  flour. 

38  per  cent  corn  flour. 

12  per  cent  potato  (1:4  basis). 

Va  cup  (107  c.c.)  liquid  1  tablespoon 
fiyrup,  1  teaspoon  fat,  y2  cake  com- 
pressed yeast,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 2-3 
cups  (6%  oz.)  wheat  flour,  1%  cups 
(4%  oz.)  corn  flour,  %  cup  (6  oz.) 
mashed  potato. 

1.  The  weights  in  parenthesis  are 
exact,  the  household  measures  given 
approximate  as  nearly  as  <•  possible 
these  weights. 

2.  If  dry  yeast  is  used  make  the 
sponge  with  %  to  V\  cake  and  allow 
it  to  rise  over  night.  If  liquid  yeast 
is  preferred,  substitute  V*  cup  for  V2. 
cake  of  the  compressed  yeast  and  re- 
duce the  liquid  in  recipe  to  %  cup. 

Baking  Powder  Loaf  Breads. 
(Using  no  Wheat) 
Method: 

Mix  the  melted  fat,  liquid,  syrup 
VOA  egg.  Combine  the  liquid  and  well 
mixed  dry  Ingredients.  Bake  as  a 
loaf  In  a  moderately  hot  oven  (400  de- 
grees F.  or  205  degrees  C.)  for  one 
hour  or  until  thoroughly  baked. 

Nuts,  raising  or  dates  may  be  added 
if  desired. 


Oat  and  Corn  Flour  Bread. 

50  per  cent  ground  rolled  oats. 

50  per  cent  corn  flour. 

%  cup  (177  c.c.)  liquid,  4  table- 
spoons fat,  4  tablespoons  syrup,  2 
eggs,  6  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  1 1-3  cups  (144  grams) 
(5  oz.)  corn  flour,  1  cup  (144  grams) 
(5  oz.)  ground  rolled  oats. 

Barley  and  Oat  Bread. 

50  per  cent  barley  flour. 

50  per  cent  ground  rolled  oats. 

1  cup  (237  c.c.)  liquid,  4  tablespoons 
fat,  4  tablespoons  syrup,  2  eggs,  6 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  2  cups  (144  grams)  (5  oz.)  bar- 
ley flour,  1  cup  (144  grams)  (5  oz.) 
ground  rolled  oats. 

 o  

EAT  MORE  CHEESE 

PLEA  TO  AMERICANS 

The  government  has  just  started  a 
drive  to  induce  people  to  eat  more 
cheese.  Experts  from  the  dairy 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry are  now  traveling  about  the 
country  spreading  the  cheese  propa- 
ganda. The  American  demand  for 
meat  has  not  materially  fallen  off. 

Whether  this  is  due  to  the  prevail- 
ing high  wages,  which  permit  many 
people  to  buy  meat  who  never  bought 
it  before,  or  whether  the  meatless  day 
is  considered  merely  theoretical  by 
most  of  the  public,  is  a  question. 
Something  must  be  done.  More  me?t 
must  be  released  to  our  allies. 

This  year  there    was    a  6,000,000- 
pound  surplus  of  cheese  in  this  coun- 
try.   The  Food  Administration  bought 
this  at  24c  a  pound  for  the  allies. 
Rationing  Necessary. 

Every  belligerent  is  working  hard 
to  insure  its  men  at  the  front  an  ade- 
quate meat  supply.  Most  countries  are 
now  on  a  meat  ration.  This  has  not 
yet  been  considered  necessary  in 
America,  but  if  we  go  on  eating  meat 
at  our  present  speed,  rationing  will  be 
certain.  If  we  don't  learn  to  like 
cheese  and  other  meat  substitutes  by 
next  year  we  may  be  compelled  to. 
Cheese  has  never  achieved  the  place 
it  is  said  to  deserve  in  our  affections. 
It  has  never  been  used  to  any  great 
extent  as  a  staple  in  the  American 
diet,  being  used  more  often  simply  as 
an  appetizer  or  as  a  seasoning.  There 
seems  to  he  a  popular  impression  that 
cheese  is  indigestible  and  constipating 
which,  according  to  the  department  of 
agriculture,  is  entirely  erroneous. 
Easily  Digested. 

Experiments  by  the  department  de- 
monstrate that  95  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
tein of  cheese  is  digested,  while  90  per 
cent  of  its  energy  is  available.  "Even 
when  eaten  in  large  quantities  and 
for  long  periods,  no  case  of  indigestion, 
constipation  or  other  disturbance  was 
observed  in  those  who  ate  it."  One  man 
who  ate  9.27  ounces  of  cheese  daily  in 
the  place  of  meat  for  two  years  did  a 
fair  amount  of  muscular  work  and  kept 
in  good  health.  One  pound  of  Ameri- 
can Cheddar  cheese  contains  as  much 
protein  as  1.57  pounds  of  sirloin  steak. 

Cheese  is  much  less  expensive  than 
meat,  for  there  is  not  the  waste  of 
gristle  and  bone.  Cottage  cheese,  one 
of  the  healthiest  foods  that  can  be 
eaten,  is  especially  cheap,  containing 
more  food  and  yet  costing  less  per 
pound  than  beef  or  pork  or  lamb. — 
Creamery  Journal. 

 0  

COTTAGE  CHEESE 
Sandwich  Filling. 

Cottage  cheese  may  be  served  as  a 
sandwich  filling,  taking  the  place  of 
meat  or  egg  f/lling.  Oatmeal,  graham 
and  Boston  brown  bread  lend  them- 
selves well  to  cottage  cheese  sand- 
wiches. 

Variations:  The  cheese  may  be 
combined  with  grated  dairy  cheese, 
pimiento,  horseradish,  chopped  or 
sliced  olives,  whole  or  chopped  nuts, 
sliced  celery,  chives,  Spanish  onions, 
raisins,  dates,  prunes  softened  by  soak- 
ing, freshly  crushed  mint  leaves,  honey, 
jelly  or  marmalade.  These  additions 
may  be  blended  with  the  cheese,  or 
may  be  spread  in  a  layer  over  It. 


RANCH  BARGAINS 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS. 


225  acres  Irrigated,  5  miles  from  R.  R. 
town,  adjoining  25  miles  of  open 
range,  two  sets  of  Improvements, 
cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  100  head  of  cat- 
tle, 7  head  of  horses,  machinery, 
grain,  hogs,  chickens.    Price  $23,000. 


50  bbl.  flour  Mill  located  in  valley  25  miles 
In  length,  by  12  miles  In  width,  no 
other  Mill  in  a  radias  of  100  miles. 
A  bargain  at  $11,000,  terms. 


A  general  merchandise  store,  17  miles 
from  Ogden  on  U.  P.  R.  R.  Write  for 
particulars. 


iO  acres  In  Garland,  small  home,  stable, 
granary  and  other  outbuildings. 
Nice  little  orchards.  40  acres 
under  cultivation,  30  acres  In 
pasture  land  and  river  bottom. 
This  place  can  be  had  for  a  small 
down  payment  and  a  long  time 
on  the  balance,  with  a  reasona- 
ble rate  of  interest.  If  you  are 
looking  for  a  nice  little  farm,  It 
would  pay  you  to  investigate  this. 


160  acres  bottom  land  on  creek,  decreed 
water,  timber,  cuts  100  tons  of  hay, 
100  acres  farm  land,  2%  miles  from 
R.  R.  station,  near  open  range.  Pries 
$7500. 


160  acres  that  cuts  250  tons  of  alfalfa  and 
timothy,  hay,  good  Improvements  In- 
cluding wagon,  scales,  and  machinery, 
45  durham  cattle,  4  work  houses,  4 
miles  from  County  Seat  R.  R.  town, 
and  adjoining  best  range  in  Stats. 
Price  $16,000,  tsrms. 


320  acres  irrigated,  adjoining  range,  an 
ideal  stock  ranch,  near  school  and  R. 
R.  town,  good  Improvements,  100  acres 
In  timothy  and  clover,  some  machin- 
ery, all  fenced.  A  bargain  at  $11,000, 
terms. 


72-acre  farm  In  Cache  valley  which  we 
can  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  City 
property.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  very  choice  farm  and  have 
some  good  residence  property  in 
the  city,  I  think  we  can  locate  you 
on  something  which  will  suit  your 
requirements.  This  place  has  a 
good  water  right,  sandy  loam 
soil.  Close  to  the  railroad  sta- 
tion and  about  l'/jj  miles  from 
town.  This  Is  in  a  very  productive 
section  and  good  place  to  make 
a  home,  or  we  can  sell  this  place 
at  10  per  cent  down  at  time  of 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance,  with  6  per  cent  Interest. 
Purchase  price  $125.00  per  acre. 
Purchaser  would  have  to  assume 
the  water,  which  is  not  entirely 
paid  for. 


160  acres  sub-Irrigated,  water  from  4  to  6 
feet  to  surface,  all  fenced,  on  R.  R. 
100  acres  being  farmed,  some  alfalfa 
and  timothy,  $2000  worth  of  buildings. 
Price  $4000,  terms. 


320  acres  sub-irrigated,    several  springs 

fenced  and  cross  fenced,  some  cul- 
tivated land  and  buildings,  a  snap 
at  $5000. 

FEDERAL    LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah. 


50  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  50  dollars 
per  acre  on  this  land.  Good  water  best 
of  soil.  Good  terms.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Suggested  luncheon  or  supper  menu: 

Brown  bread  and  cottage  cheese  sand- 
wiches; corn  on  cob  or  other  vege- 
table, milk  or  coffee;  fruit  or  made 
dessert. 

Cottage  Cheese  Club  Sandwich. 

This  sandwich  is  made  of  three  good 
sized  slices  of  toasted  bread,  one  or 
two  of  which  are  spread  thickly  with 
cottage  cheese.  Lettuce  .  or  water 
cress  and  salad  dressing  are  also  used. 
The  rest  of  the  filling  may  be  varied 
to  suit  the  taste  or  the  larder.  The 
sandwich  is  cut  diagonally  across,  and 
served  on  individual  plates  with  the 
halves  arranged  in  a  diamond  shape. 
It  is  desirable  to  toast  the  bread  on 
one  side  only  and  to  cut  it  immediate- 
ly after  toasting,  as  otherwise  the 
pressure  of  cutting  crushes  out  the 
cheese  and  spoils  the  appearance  of 
this  sandwich.  The  cut  slices  may  be 
placed  together  again  while  the  sand- 
wich is  being  filled,  and  the  filling 
may  be  sliced  through  with  a  sharp 
knife. 

Variations:  In  addtiion  to  cottage 
cheese,  these  club  sandwiches  may 
contain: 

Tomato,  lettuce,  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. 

Thin  slice  of  cold  ham  spread  with 
mustard,  lettuce,  mayonnaise. 

Sliced  tart  apple,  nuts,  lettuco, 
mayonnaise. 

Sliced  orange,  water  cress,  mayon- 
naise. \ 

Sliced  Spanish  onion,  pimiento,  let- 
tuce mayonnaise. 

Two  tiny  strips  of  bacon,  lettuce, 
mayonnaise. 

Cucumber  or  green  pepper,  pimien- 
to, lettuce,  mayonnaise. 

Sweet  sandwlchos  may  be  made 
with  layers  of  cottage  cheese  and 
marmalade.   For  these  the  bread  need 


60  acres  close  to  Tremonton,  with  a  full 
water  right  in  the  Bear  River 
canal,  now  planted  to  40  acres  of 
alfalfa  and  20  acres  of  grain.  This 
property  has  a  two  -room  frame 
house,  barn,  granary  and  other 
outbuildings.  This  place  is  well 
located  and  a  good  buy  at  $160.00 . 
per  acre,  on  terms. 


Will  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  City  prop- 
erty 160  acres  in  the  Bear  River 
valley,  right  on  the  canal,  all 
under  cultivation.     Price  $75  per 

acre. 


We  have  one  million    acres   of  grazing 
land   for   sale,    ranging   in  price 
from  $3  to  $12.50  per  acre.  Soil 
of  this  land  will  be  first-class  fo 
agricultural  purposes  as  soon 
it  is  cleared  for  crops.     We  ca 
give    very    reasonable    terms  or 
this  land:  in  fact,  we  are  willing 
to  give  three  years'  trial  befor 
.  buying. 


In  southern  Idaho  we  have  a  40,  80 
140-acre  farm  which  we  can 
change  for  Salt  Lake  City  prop 
erty  or  sell  on  reasonable  terms 
Ten  per  cent  down  at  time 
purchase  and  ten  years  on  th€| 
balance.  We  have  another  far 
located  in  southern  Idaho  which; 
we  can  exchange  for  city  prop- 
erty. We  can  either  give  yonl 
possession  of  this  property  or  will 
guarantee  to  sell  it  for  you. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS. 
54  Main  Street, 

FARM     AND   RANCH  DEPARTMENT* 

OFFICE  OPEN  UNTIL  SUNSET. 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  placlnf 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  lrrl* 
gated,  alfalfa  lands  in  Southern  Oregon* 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  casfi 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent,  Room  51 
City  and  County  BIdg.,  Salt  Lake  Cttji 
Utah. 

HOMESTEADS 

For  best  homesteads  in  the  w 
write. 
G.  A.  COLE 
Monticello  U 

HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  8trsflt  8a It  Laka  City 
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not  be  toasted,  and  the  lettuce  and 
mayonnaise  should  not  be  used. 

Use:  As  the  main  dish  of  a  light 
supper  or  luncheon. 

Suggested  menu:  Cream  soup,  cot- 
tage cheese  club  sandwich,  tea  or 
coffee;  dessert. 

Cottage  Cheese  Sauces 
For  Creamed  and  Scalloped  Dishes. 

Cottage  cheese  sauces  are  useful  for 
creaming  potatoes,  eggs,  toast  and 
leftover  vegetables,  and  for  scalloping 
these  and  other  dishes.  The  cheese 
materially  increases  the  protein  and 
lime  content  of  the  sauce,  thickens  it 
somewhat  and  unless  the  acid  is 
neutralized  with  baking  soda,  it  lends 
a  slight  sour  or  acid  flavor  which  is 
desirable  in  some  dishes  and  undesir- 
able in  others.  From  %  to  %  tea- 
spoon of  soda  is  necessary  to  com- 
pletely neutralize  the  acid  flavor  of 
one  cup  of  cheese.  The  soda  should 
be  dissolved  in  a  little  milk  or  hot 
water,  and  blended  with   the  cheese. 

Preportions  for  White  Sauces  with 
Cottage  Cheese. 

Milk  Butter 
Thin  sauce        1  cup      %  tbsp. 
Medium  sauce     1  cup      V2  tbsp. 
Thick  Sauce       1  cup      1  tbsp. 

Varialons:  Add  1  tablespoon  of 
grated  American  cheese  and  reduce 
fat  by  half.  Season  with  cayenne  pep- 
per. 

Add  1  tablespoon  of  peanut  butter, 
blended  With  the  cheese. 

Mix  a  little  curry  powder  with  the 
flour  used  in  the  white  sauce  found- 
ation, and  add  onion  juice  if  desired. 

Add  a  few  drops  of  Worcestershire 
sauce  and  some  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Add  chopped  parsley  and  pimiento; 
this  sauce  is  especially  good  for 
creamed  potatoes. 


Method  of  Mixing:  Make  tne  sauce 
by  any  desired  method,  cook  it 
thoroughly  and  cool  it  slightly  before 
adding  the  cheese.  Stir  the  sauco 
gradually  into  the  cheese  till  well 
blended,  then  reheat  carefully.  If  the 
cheese  is  strongly  acid  it  may  curdle 
the  sauce  unless  the  acid  is  neutral- 
ized. Avoid  boiling  the  sauce  for  this 
will  toughen  the  curd  and  make  it 
more  difficult  to  digest. 

Cream  of  Cottage  Cheese  Soup. 

Make  thin  cottage  cheese  sauce  (see 
preceding  rule)  neutralizing  the  acid 
of  the  cheese  with  baking  soda.  Sea- 
son by  reheating  with  the  soup  a  slice 
of  onion,  a  small  slice  of  the  yellow 
part  of  the  lemon  rind,  and  a  blade  of 
mace  or  a  little  nutmeg.  No  one  of 
these  flavors  should  predominate  and 
the  seasoning  should  be  very  delicate. 
Serve  croutons  with  this  soup. 

Suggested  supper  menu:  Cream 

of  cottage  cheese  soup,  croutons;  fried 
potatoes  and  dandelion  greens;  or 
green  corn  on  the  cob,  and  tomato  and 


Flour 
Va  tbsp. 

1  tbsp. 

2  tbsp. 


Salt 
1-3  tsp. 
1-3  tsp. 
1-2  tsp. 


Pepper 
Dash 
Dash 
Dash 


Cheese 
%  cup 
Vi  cup 
%  cup 


lettuce  salad;  toasted    corn  muffins, 
tea  or  coffee;  fruit  or  dessert. 
Cottage  Cheese  and  Peanut  Butter 
Soup. 

Make  thin  cottage  cheese  sauce 
(see  preceding  rule)  neutralizing  the 
acid  of  the  cheese  with  baking  soda. 
Blend  the  peanut  butter  with  the 
cheese  before  adding  the  sauce,  using 
1  tablespoonful  of  peanut  butter  for 
each  cup  of  the  sauce.  Season  with 
a  slice  of  onion,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf  and 
a  pinch  of  powdered  sage  heated  with 
the  milk. 


These    figures    represent  average 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  BEANS  analyses  and  are  taken  from  "Foods, 

Why  don't  we  eat  more  beafis?  They  Their  Origin,  Composition  and  Manu- 

have  the  food  value,  as  the  following  facture,"  by  William  Tibbies! 
table  will  show.  Fuel  value  Per  Pound. 

According  to  the  authoritative  data  Pinto  Beafis  1631  Calories 

given  herewith,  the  Pinto  bean  ranks  Navy  Beans  1605  Calories 

above  the  navy  and  the  lima  bean  in  Lima  Beans  1563  Calories 

nutritive  value.  Soy  Beans   _  .....1905  Calories 

RELATIVE  COMPOSITION 
Water    Protein  Fat       Carbohydrate  Ash 

Variety  Per  Cent  Per  Cent        Per  Cent      Per  Cent      Per  Cent 

Pinto  Beafi    7.5          21.9  1.3  65.1  4.2 

Navy  Bean    12.6  22.5  1.8  59.6  .35 

Lima  Bean    10.4         18.1  1.5  65.9  i.l 

Boy  Bean    i0.8  34  16.8  33.7  4.7 


THE  TIME  TO  PAINT. 

la  the  spring,  when  nature  clothes 
herself  anew,  is  the  time  to  paint  the 
farm  buildings  and  rejuvenate  the 
premises.  There  is  something  in  the 
Very  atmosphere  of  spring  that 
arouses  a  desire  to  make  improve- 
ments. The  warm  sunshine  and  the 
balmy  air  invite  one  to  the  open  and 
in  sympathy  with  the  buidding  trees, 
the  fresh  green  grass  and  the  opening 

Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  &o.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


flowers  one  catches  the  spirit  of  re- 
juvenation. So  with  rake  and  hoe, 
with  hammer  and  paint  brush,  we 
proceed  to  make  the  changes  that  we 
see  are  heeded.  We"  remove  unsightly 
objects  and  plant  flowers  and  shrubs, 
we  make  needed  repairs  and  brighten 
up  the  soiled  and  weather-beaten  sur- 
faces with  paint. 

It  is  real  economy  to  paint  and  the 
wonder  is  that  so  maiiy  fanners  leave 
their  buildings  uhpainted.  They  do 
not  realize  that  frequent  painting  is 
not  an  expense  but  the  best  kind  of 
property  insurance.  Good  paint,  ap- 
plied at  frequent  intervals,  will  pre- 
serve lumber  almost  indefinitely, 
while  wooden  buildings  poorly  paliit- 
ed  or  not  painted  at  all,  decay  rapid- 
ly. Painting  is  practically  the  only 
protection  the  property  owner  vhas 
against  this  untimely  depreciation. 

Nor  Can  painting  that  is  needed  now 
be  well  postponed  to  a  later  time.  To 
do  that  means  that  in  the  meantime 
the  surface  will  be  left  without  ade- 
quate protection,  and  that  moisture 
and  the  attending  decay  will  gain  a 
foothold.  Decay,  once  started,  is  al- 
most impossible  to  stop.  And  later 
when  the  painting  is  done  the  surface 
will  be  in  such  a  poor  condition  to  re- 
ceive it,  that  more  paint  will  be  re- 
quired and  it  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  good  results. 

Some  may  think  the  price  of  paint 
is  too  high  and  defer  the  painting  of 
their  buildings  on  that  account.  As 
argument  against  this  assumption  the 
manufacturers  qf  a  certain  brand  of 
paint  point  out  that  never  has  paint 
been  so  cheap,  comparatively,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  While  the  retail 
price  has  increased  from  $2.75  a  gal- 
lon a  year  ago  to  $3.50  at  the  pres 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Merrlam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato  Planters  for  five 
years  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me  from  |3  to  $5  per  acre  on 
seed  potatoes.     I  plant  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  neigbora. 

Tours  truly 
LOUIS  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  III. 

Dear  Sir:— Personally,  I  think  the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato  Planter  a  de- 
cided success,  and  your  representative  here  should  be  able  to  sell  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  machine  is  cheaper  than  other  planters  and  does  the 
work  better  and  they  should  have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommendi 
it  and  the  fact  that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  is  a  big  thing 
In  its  favor. 

W.  S.  GUIEFORD. 

"NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  i*  the  record  of  Keystone 

Potato  Planter. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


Now  Is  a 
Good  Time 

to  enroll  for  a  business 
course. 


Our  school  is  in  ses- 
sion all  the  year  and  j 
new  students  may  enroll  I 
at  any  time.  I 

Positions  guaranteed  I 

I 

to  all  graduates. 


Write  for 
full  information. 


ETHEL  GLAZE 

Champion  Typist  of  Utah. 


HenagerV  Business  College 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ent  time,  compared  with  lumber  and  it  will  be  for  many  years.  Thi*  be- 
other  staple  commodities,  it  is  still  ing  so,  now  is  certainly  a  good  time 
relatively  cheap.  Actually,  paint,  far  to  have  the  buildings  painted. 
from  being  high,  is  a  real  bargain.  °—  ~ 
How  long  its  present  price  will  con-  When  writing  advertisers  please 
tin^nolne  knows  but  the  prediction  mention  that .  :-u  saw  the  advertis* 
ls  made  that  it  is  at  the  lowest  level  ment  in  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


STAY  WITH  THE  SOWS  come  up  to  farrowing    time  without 

AT  FARROWING  TIME  fever  and  will,  for  this  reason,  not  be 
L.  H.  Weaver,  Missouri,.  A.  C.       apt  to  injure  the  pigs    by    her  own 

Farrowing  time  is  the  most  critical  restlessness, 
season  for  the  swine  herd.  At  no  The  Quarters  should  be  warm 
other  time  will  care  and  attention  pay  enough  that  excessive  .  bedding  will 
greater  returns.  The  results  of  sev-  n<)t  be  required.  If  too  much  bedding 
eral  months  of  labor  and  care  may  be  ^  provided,  the  pigs  may  become  hid- 
lost  by  neglect  at  this  period.  Em-  den  in  it  and  smothered  or  crushed, 
phasis  is  justly  placed  on  prolificacy  A  bushel  or  more  of  wheat  chaff  or 
of  brood  sows,  but  the  number  of  cut  straw  will  be  sufficient.  After  the 
pigs  which  they  farrow  is  not  the  sow  farrows,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
most  important  consideration.  The  change  the  bedding,  but  the  amount 
number  they  raise  determines  need  not  be  increased.  Dry  bedding  is 
whether  the  sow  has  been  kept  at  a  more  important  than  the  amount  of 
profit  or  loss.  The  sow  which  far-  bedding.  It  should  be  changed  often 
rows  five  pigs  and  raises  all  of  them  enough  to  maintain  a  dry  bed. 
is  more  profitable  than  the  one  which  individual  cots  will  be  found  valu- 
farrows  fifteen  and  saves  two  or  three,  able  for  keeping  the  sows  away  from 
The  disposition  of  the  mother  has  other  hogs  at  farrowing  time.  Usually 
much  to  do  with  the  number  of  pigs  the  less  the  sow  is  disturbed  when 
she  will  raise.  The  way  she  is  hand-  she  is  farrowing,  the  better.  It  is  im- 
led  influences  her  disposition  and  con-  portant  that  one  be  on  hand,  but  un- 
sequently  the  results  that  may  be  ex-  less  she  needs  assistance,  keep  away 
pected.  from  her.  If  the  sow  needs  assistance, 

Strict  account  should  be  kept  of  be  as  quiet  in  giving  it  as  possible, 
breeding  dates  and  a  week  or  so  be-  The  pigs  should  not  become  chilled  be- 
fore a  sow  is  due  to  farrow  she  should  fore  they  have  dried  and  suckled.  If 
be  removed  from  the  other  sows  to  the  weather  is  very  cold,  a  lantern 
the  quarters  where  she  is  to  farrow,  hung  in  the  top  of  the  cot  will  be  of 
The  feed  just  before  farrowing  should  service.  At  such  times,  if  the  sow  is 
be  the  same  kind  that  will  be  '  fed  gentle,  it  is  well  to  place  each  pig  as 
while  the  sow  is  suckling  her  pigs,  soon  as  it  farrowed  in  a  barrel  or  box 
This  feed  should  contain  plenty  of  containing  some  warm  bricks,  covered 
protein  and  should  also  be  laxative  in  with  old  packs.  The  pigs  may  be  left 
nature.  A  ration  of  corn  50  per  cent,  here  until  they  are  dry  and  lively 
shorts  25  per  cent,  bran  15  per  cent,  enough  to  be  returned  to  the  sow.  If 
linseed  oil  meal  10  per  cent,  should  pigs  do  become  chilled,  there  is  no 
give  good  results;  and  while  it  is  not  better  way  to  revive  them  than  to  dip 
recommended  as  the  best  ration,  it  them  in  warm  water, 
can  be  taken  as  an  example,  and  The  sow  snould  not  be  fed  much  for 
similar  rations  may  be  used  success-  twenty-four  hours  after  farrowing, 
fully.  A  few  days  before  the  sow  far-  The  pigs  are  not  able  to  take  much 
rows  the  amount  of  the  ration  should  milk,  and  the  milk  flow  should  not 
be  reduced  somewhat.  If  this  is  done,  be  stimulated  for  the  first  few  days, 
and  a  laxative  feed  is  fed,  the  sow  will  The  sow  will  be  more  or  less  feverish 


and  should  have  all  the  water  she  will  with  a  ration  such  as  corn  and  oats,  j 

drink,  but  will  not  need  feed  for  a  equal  parts. 

day  or  so.   If  the  weather  is  cold,  it  is  Litters,  are  usually  stronger,  though,  I 

well  to  take  the  chill  off  the  water  be-  if  some  skimmilk,    tankage,    legume  1 

fore  giving  It  to  her.    The  first  feed  hay,  or  mill  feed  is  also  fed.   In  sum-1 

should  be  the  same  kind  that  she  re-  mer  use  pasture  as  much  as  possible,  j 

ceived  before  she  farrowed  and  should  Put  the  sow  by  herself  before  she  1 

be  fed  in  small  amounts  as  a  thin  slop,  farrows  and  have  her  quarters  clean,  H 

The  feed  may  be  gradually  increased  dry,  and  free  from  drafts, 

as  the  pigs  become  able  to  take  the  Ordinarily,  the  sow  will  have  no  j 

milk  until  the  sow  receives  all  she  will  trouble  farrowing  if  her  bowels  are 

eat  of  a  *ood,  laxative,  milk  producing  loose,  but  it  is  best  to  watch  her  close- 1 

feed.    Ordinarily  about    two    weeks  ly  and  assist  her  if  necessary, 

should  be  t  .ken  to  get  her  on  full  feed.  Right  after  the  pigs  come,  give  the  j 

After  the  i  'js  are  old  enough  to  take  sow  all  the  water  she  wants,  but  keep! 

all  the  milk,  the  sow  can  produce,  she  feed  away  for  at  least  one  day,  thenl 

should  be  fed  liberally,  since  there  begin  feeding  a  thin  middlings  slop! 

is  no  better  way  of  feeding  pigs  than  and  get  her  on  full  feed  in  about  14 1 

through  the  mother.  days. 

0  Keep  the  sow  and  pigs  exercising  j 

SUCCESSFUL  PORK  PRODUCTION  every  day  and  don't  let  the  pigs  get! 
W.  J.  Carmichael.  too  fat  or  thumps  will  develop. 

Success  depends  on  good  manage-  Put  only  a  smaI1  number  of  sows! 
ment  from  the  beginning  and  special  and  lltters  together,  keep  them  grow-| 
attention  during  critical  times.  ing-  but  don>t  over-feed.    Scours  fre-j 

Use  of  breeding  animals  of  the  pro-  Quently  follow  in  the  path  of  a  ration! 
per  type  will  go  a  long  way  toward  °[  Poor-quality  feeds  or  of  sudden! 
good  results.  changes  in  feed. 

Careless  methods  cause  failures  even     Refuse  or  garbage  often  causes  pigs-,' 
though  uoyal-blooded  stock  is  selected.  to  scour-  Therefore,  it  is  better  to  feed 
In  fact,  blood  lines  can  mean  nothing  su,ch  materials  to  shoats  than  to  sowsl 
without  good  care.  Wlth  litters. 

Cultivate  an  interest  in  the  swine     Often  canker  sore  mouth  develops,^ 
and  give  them  more  than  passing  at-  beginning  with  a  dry  scab  around  the 
tention.  sharp  tushes,  or  wolf  teeth,  which  the 

Educate  yourself  to  know  whether  little  pigs  have  at  birth.    The -sharp 
they  are  doing  well.    See  that  they  teeth  do  not  cause  the  canker, 
are  active,  eating  regularly,  and  gain-     Don't  be  afraid  to  remove  the  scab 
ing  properly.  and  paint  the  part  freely  with  tincture 

Study  the  sow  and  keep  her  bowels  of  iodine  or  a  strong  solution  oily 
loose  by  exercise  and  laxative  feeds,    of  potassium  permanganate  (1%  oz.  tq§ 

Strive  to  keep  her  free  from  par-  one  gal,  water), 
asites,  away  from  cattle  and  horses,     Unnecessary  losses  can  be  avoided 
and  see    that    she    is    comfortably  by  isolating  affected  litlers  and  keep- 
housed,  ing  up  the  treatment.   Sanitation  here 

Fill  the  mineral  feeder  with  char-  is  of  prime  importance, 
coal  5  parts,    ground    limestone    2     Certain  parasites  weaken  the  piga 
parts,  and  salt  1  part,    to    help    her  and  may  cause  death.     Worms  are' 
physical  condition  and  furnish  lime  among  the  worst,  but  may    be  well 
for  bone  growth  in  her  and  her  pigs,    checked  by  the  use  of  2    grains  of 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  this  mix-  santonin  and  2  grains  of  calomel  in  a 
ture  will  give  good  result  when  fed  capsule  for  each  50-pound  pig,  given 


SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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each  pig  separately  after  it  Has 
been  without  teed  for  a  few  hours. 

Those  little  yellow  specks  on  the 
lair  behind  the  ears  are  nits  from 
which  lice  hatch.  Destroy  lice  by  the 
lse  of  crude  oil  as  a  dip  or  spray. 

In  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  pigs 
jvill  usually  begin  to  eat  from  the 
lough.  Give  them  a  little  milk  or 
flop  daily  to  supplemnt  the  sow's  milk; 
hey  will  do  better  for  it. 

Only  a  few  good  swine  producers 
vait  until  after  weaning  to  castrate 
jigs.  Better  do  it  at  least  a  week 
lefore  the  sows  and  pigs  are  separat- 
)d,  and  do  it  carefully.  Disinfect 
horoughly  before  and  after  making 
he  incision.  A  10  per  cent  solution 
>f  almost  any  animal  dip  is  good  for 
his  purpose. 

Never  let  yourself  think  that  the 
veancd  pig  is  raised.  He  still  needs 
ittention  other  than  being  fed.  Give 
lim  the  minerals  mentioned,  worm 
reatment,  and  crude  oil,  if  needed — 
tnd  above  all,  keep  him  growing  with 
l  good  ration.   He'll  pay  for  his  feed. 


INCREASE  OF  HORSES 
iflore    Animals   on    Farms  Notwith- 
standing Large  Use  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  Demands  of  Army. 
Substitutions  for  the  horse  have  so 
ar  failed  to  diminish  his  number  op 
fcrms.  where  he  is  mostly  bred  Since 
ie  was  first  separately  counted  in  the 
:ensus  of  1850,  his  number  has  grown 
rom  4,386,719  on  farms  in  that  year 
o  10,357,488  in  1880,  to  18,267,020  in 
900,  and  to  19,833,113  in  1910,  and  the 
ecent  estimate  of  the  United  States 
)epartment  of  Agriculture  for  1918 
aakes  the  number  21,563,000. 

The  railroad  did  not  verify  the  com- 
Qon  prophecy  of  the  horse's  gloomy 
uture  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  many 
ears  elapsed  before  the  heyday  of 
he  bicycle  arrived  with  its  expected 
uenace  to  the  horse.  That  machine 
if  pleasure  and  toil  diverted  attention 
rom  the  first  real  antagonist  of  the 
lorse,  the  electric  street  railway,  and 
his  was  a  formidable  one.  Street-car 
ervice  could  not  have  been  develop- 
d  by  horses  to  the  extent  that  it  has 
•een  carried  by  electricity,  yet  there 
ras  an  enormous  displacement  of 
torses  when  tney  no  longer  pulled 
treet  cars.  It  is  roughly  estimated 
hat  2,000,Uuu  horses  would  be  requir- 
sd  to  move  the  street  cars  now  in  city 
ervice  and  that  farmers  would  need 
o  keep  a  stock  of  perhaps  3,000,000 
torses  to  produce  this  supply.  Yet, 
lorses  kept  on  increasing, 
leplacement  of  Horses  by  Motor  Cars 
Exaggerated. 
Apparently  the  most  effective  foe  of 
he  horse  has  appeared  in  the  last  10 
"ears  in  the  motor  vehicle,  although 
ts  importance  in  this  respect  is  popu- 
arly  exaggerated.  According  to 
itatistics  collected  by  the  United 
Hates  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
otal  State  registrations  of  motor  cars 
rere  48,000  in  1906,  about  500,000  in 
IS10,  over  1,000,000  in  1912,  over  2,400,- 
100  in  1915,  and  3,51^,996  in  1916. 

Automobiles  do  not  mostly  displace 
lorses  but  many  are  used  by  men  in 
iecupations  dependent  on  either 
lorses  or  automobiles  for  personal 
aovement,  such  as  real  estate  agents, 
rollders,  and  some  merchants  and 
nanufacturers,  and  there  is  also  the 
arge  public  automobile  passenger  ser- 
rice  in  cities  and,  again,  the  large 
lumber  of  automobiles  owned  by 
formers  in  place  of  driving  horses. 
The  bulk  of  the  automobile  owners, 


ABSORB 

M    "  TBAflF  MARK  Bffc.U 


INE 


7RA0E  MARK  REG.U  S.PAT  OFF 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  % 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
Btirand  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
»2. 50  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  andteptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
fccti  Striint,  painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veini.  Concen- 
trated—only a  few  drop*  required  at  an  application.  Price 
att.25  per  bottle  at  dealera  or  delirered. 
IV.  F.YOUNG,  P.  D.  F..142Temote  St.,  Sorlnafleld.  Mass. 


off  .farms,  however,  would  not  be  own- 
ing horses  as  the  alternative. 
Motor  Truck  Displaces  Three  Horses. 

With  motor  trucks  and  commercial 
vehicles  the  case  is  different.  Here  is 
clearly  a  complete  substitution  of  fuel 
power  for  horse  power.  It  is  the  opin- 
ion that  every  motor  truck  on  the 
average  displaces  three  horses.  The 
State  records  often  merge  the  registra- 
tion of  motor  trucks  and  commercial 
vehicles  witii  that  of  automobiles,  but, 
to  the  extent  that  tne  separation  is 
made,  it  is  known  thai  118,682  of  the 
former  were  registered  in  1916.  Prob- 
ably the  displacement  of  horses  by 
motor  trucks  and  commercial  vehicles 
represents  a  stock  on  farms  of  a  few 
million  horses,  and  to  these  must  be 
added  the  stock  eliminated  by  the 
automobile. 

Last  of  all,  the  farm  tractor  has  ap- 
peared, with  conjectural  possibilities, 
but  as  yet  with  no  perceptible  displace- 
ment at"  horses  in  the  country  at  large. 
War  Increases  iDemand  for  Horses. 

Unusual  and  large  demands  for 
horses  for  war  purposes  have  been 
made  since  the  autumn  of  1914.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  preceding,  from  19,000 
to  40,000  horses  were  exported  annual- 
ly, while  the  imports  were  from  5,000 
to  33,000,  so  that  the  net  exports  were 
no  appreciable  draft  on  domestic  pro- 
duction. In  the  first  year  of  the  war 
289,340  horses  were  exported,  in  the 
second  357,553,  and  in  the  third  278,- 
674  horses,  and  witnin  less  tuan  a  year 
the  needs  of  the  Army  oi  this  country 
have  called  for  a  large  number  of 
horses. 

Nothwithstanding  the  various  forces 
that  have  been  working  against  in- 
crease of  horses  on  their  breeding 
places,  or  rather,  in  common  expect- 
ation, to  reduce  their  numbers  at  a 
strong  rate,  the  fact  is  that  horses  on 
.farms  increased  at  the  average  yearly 
rate  of  183,000  since  1900  and  more 
than  that  since  1910  (  of  216,000  per 
year.  Per  capita  of  the  population, 
farm  horses  tended  to  increase  from 
0.19  of  1  horse  in  1850  to  0.24  in  1890 
and  1900,  after  whicn  the  decline  has 
been  to  0.20^  in  1918,  or  still  above 
1850.  At  the  same  time,  however,  by 
means  of  machinery  the  farm  horse 
has  constantly  gained  as  a  producer. 
Farm  Price  Decreases. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the 
average  price  of  a  horse  at  the  farm, 
all  ages  and  conditions  included,  is 
less  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  and 
even  eight  years  ago.  Since  1897  horse 
prices  at  the  farm  for  January  1  had 
risen  from  $31.51  to  $111.46  by  1911, 
the  highest  average  in  the^  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  record  of  58 
years,  but  a  decline  followed  to  $101  Co 
in  1916  and  then  a  gain  to  $104.28  in 
1918,  apparently  caused  by  the  war. 
The  explanation  of  the  arrested  ad- 
vance in  price  and  subsequent  decline 
is  said  to  be  'gasoline,"  although  this 
motor  fuel  has  not  yet  caused  a  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  horses. 
 o  

DRY  STABLES,  SOUND  FEET 

A.  S.  Alexander. 

Every  practical  horseman  knows 
that  the  disease  known  as  thrush  is 
caused  by  allowing  the  horse  to  stand 
with  his  feet  constantly  in  wet  and 
filth;  but  few,  comparatively,  under- 
stand that  canker  of  the  frog  and 
sole  is  caused  in  the  same  way. 

Thrush  is  characterized  by  inflam- 
mation of  the  fine  skin  between  the 
toes  in  cattle;  pus  forms  and  tends  to 
under-run  the  horny  wall  of  the  foot. 
In  horses  the  frog  is  the  part  affected, 
and  its  cleft  normally  shallow,  be- 
comes deep  and  exudes  a  thin,  foul- 
smelling  liquid.  Gradually  the  frog 
becomes  rotten  and  loose  and  the 
disease  may  spread  to  the  surround- 
ing parts;  lameness  is  rare. 

Canker  of  the  frog,  and  sole,  differs 
from  thrush  in  that  the  horn  of  the 
sole  becomes  soft  or  spongy  and  read- 
ily bleeds  when  cut.  In  canker,  the 
sensitive  tissue  (pododerm)  of  the 
sole,  which  ordinarily  is  covered  with 
solid  horny  tissue,  seems  to  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  solid  materials. 
The  sole  Is  made  up  of  sprouting 
fungous  tissue  and  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive and  vascular.  If  it  be  cut  away 
it  may  grow  again  in  a  single  night 


and  the  entire  affected  part  is  cover- 
ed with  a  stinking  fluid. 

Prevention  is  all  important  in  these 
diseases.  Stable  management  should 
be  such  that  no  horse  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  any  length  of  time  in  wet 
and  filth.  In  horse  stables  where  the 
manure  is  removed  "now  and  then,'' 
the  "nows"  and  the  "thens"  some- 
times coming  months  apart,  so  that 
the  horse  has  to  jump  into  bed  over 
a  high  barrier  of  manure,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  the  animal  contracts 
thrush  or  canker. 

Treatment  of  thrush  consists  in  re- 
moving the  cause,  cleansing  the  af- 
fected foot  thoroughly,  then  cutting 
away  all  loose,  rotten  and  under-run 
horn  of  the  frog  and  on  each  side  of 
it,  and  packing  the  cleft  of  the  frog 
full  of  calomel,  or  a  mixture  of 
calomel,  powdered  wood  charcoal,  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth  and  slaked  lime. 
This  is  to  be  covered  with  oakum,  up- 
on which  pine  tar  has  been  spread, 
and  the  dressing  is  to  be  renewed  at 
intervals  of  three  or  four  days.  The 
stall  floor  should  be  kept  clean, 
sprinkled  with  slaked  lime  or  gypsum 
(land-plaster)  and  bedded  with  saw- 
dust or  planing-mill  shavings. 

Canker  is  best  treated  by  the  train- 
ed and  experienced  veterinarian,  but 
there  is  no  specific  remedy.  Before 
succeeding  with  a  bad  case  it  usually 
is  necessary  to  alternate  remedies  and 
try  a  great  number.  The  first  step 
in  all  cases  should  be  to  cut  down  the 
sprouting  growth  level  with  the  walls 
of  the  foot;  tnen  it  is  usual  to  cauter- 
ize the  sole  with  a  red  hot  iron  or 
with  some  strong  caustic.  We  usually 
employ  terchloride  of  antimony,  or 
full  strength  formaldehyde  to  start 
with,  and  if  that  does  not  suffice 
change,  to  chromic  acid,  or  strong 
nitric  acid.  After  applying  the  caus- 
tic, oakum  saturated  with  tincture  of 
iron,  or  a  solution  of  two  ounces  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone)  to  the 
pint  of  hot  water,  is  bound  upon  the 
sole  in  sucn  a  way  as  to  cause  firm 
pressure,  tor  pressure  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  dressing  is  changed 
or  renewed  every  twenty-four  hours. 
Dry  dressing  powders  also  are  useful, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  equal  quantities 
of  calomel,  subnitrate  of  bismuth  and 
tannic  acid  or  burnt  alum,  or  a  cheap- 
er mixture  of  slaked  lime,  alum,  sul- 
phur and  charcoal,  isaphthalin  some- 
times is  added. 

 o —  

DOCKING  LAMBS 
Hands  and   Knife  Must  Be  Clean — 
Twist  Artery  to  Stop  Bleeding. 

Lambs  are  docked  to  render  them 
cleaner  and  to  prevent  nith  diseases. 
Two  men  can  handle  the  work  with 
dispatch  yi  they  work  systematically. 
One  man  holds  the  lamb  by  the  hind, 
legs  with  nead  down,  facing  outward. 
The  operator  grasps  the  tail,  pushes 
the  skin  on  the  tail  toward  the  body 
and  with  one  clean  cut  ampultates  at 
a  joint.  It  is  important  to  have  clean 
hands  and  a  clean  knife.  To  check 
hemorrhage,  binding  the  tail,  the  hot 
iron  and  caustics  are  obsolete.  A 
quick  and  effective  way  to  check 
hemorrhage  is  to  grasp  the  end  of  the 
bleeding  artery  witn  artery  forceps 
and  twist  it  once  around.  A  quick 
application  of  antiseptic  solution  to  the 
wound  and  the  operation  is  completed. 
The  injury  to  the  flock  from  the  loss 
of  too  much  blood,  o  •  the  loss  of  one 
or  more  lamos  from  incompetent 
surgery  would  pay  for  the  services  of 
a  competent  veterinarian. — Geo.  H. 
Glover,  Colorado  A.  C. 


Cutter's 

Refined 

Germ-Free 

Anti-Hog  Cholera 
Serum 

Produced  in  the  Most 


Up-to-date  and  Best 


Equipped     A  n  ti-Hog 


Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World. 


Doom  nvrny  with   the  risks  that 

necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  Is  not  germ-tree. 

It  Is  20%  more  efficient,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum,  Is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  in- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

80  c.c.  of  Cutter's  Refined  Germ 
Free  Serum  Is  just  as  efficient 
as  100  c.c.  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 

But  we  make  tbe  old  type  serum, 

and  do  the  job  so  well  that 
though  we  have  sold  several 
million  c.c.  since  we  started 
production  in  1917,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  complaint  of 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  Its  use. 

So,  wbetber  you  use  tbe  old  or 
the  new  kind,  insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  in  either  case  you 
will  be  getting  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  a  serum  may  be 
"clarified,"  or  "clear,"  and  still 
not  be  germ  free.  Such  a 
serum  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter's 
Penned  Serum  Is  not  only 
clear  but  it  Is  Germ  Free. 

Write  for  our  two  new  booklets, 

"Hog  Cholera  Prevention,"  and 
"Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  From  the  lat- 
ter you.  will  learn  -what  con- 
stitutes good  work  and  why  a 
competent  veterinarian  should 
be  employed. 

Prices. 

Cutter's  Refined,  Germ-Free,  An- 
ti-Hog Cholera  Serum  is  ZVz 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's   Regular,  or  "old  type" 

Serum,  is  1%  cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's  Hog  Cholera  Virus,  for 

use  with  either  type  of  serum, 
is  supplied  at  1%  cents  per  c.c. 
It  is  dependable. 

We  prepay  shipping  charges. 

Let  your  veterinarian  order  for 
you  and  encourage  him  to  be 
liberal  in  esliinallng  tlie 
amount  of  serum  to  use;  safety 
lies  in  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  line. 
Should  he  he  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  some  other  serum,  there  is 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  except  insofar  as  it 
should  make  you  more  insist- 
ent that  Cutler's  Serum  be 
used.  In  such  case  do  your 
own  ordering  direct  from  us. 
You       will       get  "Cutters' 


promptly,  prepaid. 


The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u  s.  licensed) 
The  Laboiaiory  That  Knows  How" 


Send  in  your  subscription  TODAY. 
 o  

UNUSUALLY  CONSIDERATE 

Miss  Milly  was  rather  a  talkative 
young  lady.  Her  bosom  friend,  having 
missed  her  for  some  time,  called  to 
find  out  the  reason. 

"No,  mum,  Miss  Milly  is  not  in,"  the 
maid  informed  her.  "She  has  gone  to 
the  class." 

"Why,  what  class?"  inquired  the 
caller  in  surprise. 

"Well,  mum,  you  know  Miss  Milly  is 
getting  married  soon,  so  she's  taking 
a  course  of  lessons  in  domestic 
silence."— Tif^Bits. 


THE  WAY  YOUTH  FIGURES  IT 

"Mother,"  said  the  little  city  girl, 
on  her  first  visit  to  a  large  dairy 
farm,  "somebody  had  best  hurry  right 
out  to  the  barn." 

"What  in  the  world  is  the  matter, 
Ellen?"  the  parent  inquired  in  con- 
siderable alarm. 

"There's  somethin'  dreadful  hap- 
penin'." 

"What,  what  is  happening,  dear?" 

"I  just  saw  a  calf  skimmin'  all  the 
cream  off  a  bossy  cow." — Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

o  

Be  sure  and  read  tbe  advertise- 
ments, it  will  pay  you. 
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Hides  and  Skins 

Enormous    Increase    in  Consumption 
Resulting  from  Extraordinary  War 
Demands. 

Consumption  of  all  kinds  of  hides 
and  skins  in  ,this  country  increased 
from  1,221,000,000  pounds  in  1900  to 
1,557,000,000  pounds  in  1909,  followed 
by  nearly  the  same  consumption  in 
1914.  Under  the  extraordinary  de- 
mands caused  by  the  war,  the  con- 
sumption of  1915  increased  enormous- 
ly to  1,S85,000,000  pounds.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  these  numbers, 
nearly  all  hides  and  skins  are  express- 
ed in  green,  green  salted,  or  pickled 
weight. 

An  article  that  is  to  appear  in  the 
Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1917  states 
that  by  far  the  principal  item  in  these 
grand  totals  is  cattle  hides,  of  which 
877.000,000  pounds  ">  ere  consumed  in 
1900,  1,101,000,000  in  1»09,  1,009,000,- 
000  in  1914,  and  1,238,000,000  pounds 
in  1915. 

In  order  Qf  weight,  sheepskins  stand 
next  to  cattle  hides  in  consumption, 
although  much  below,  and  115,000,000 
pounds  of  these  skins  were  consumed 
in  1900,  followed  by  increase  to  171,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1914,  and  199,000,000 
pounds  in  1915. 

Closely  following  sheepskins  is  the 
item  of  calfskins,  the  consumption  of 
which  in  1900  totaled  92,000,000 
pounds,  with  an  increase  to  142,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1909,  followed  by  de- 
cline to  124,000,000  in  1914,  while  the 
greatest  consumption  of  calfskins  for 
any  year  occurred  in  1915,  with  a 
weight  of  158,000,000  pounds. 

Large  Demand  for  Goatskins. 

Goatskins  have  had  a  large  and  im- 
portant demand  in  this  country  for 
many  years  and  are  mostly  imported. 
In  importance  of  weight  they  follow 
calfskins,  except  that  in  1915  they  ex- 
ceed calfskins.  Their  consumption  in 
1900  was  78,000,000  pounds;  in  1914, 
124,000,000  pounds,  and  in  1915,  193,- 
000,000  pounds. 

Buffalo  hides  have  supplemented 
cattle  hides  in  consumption  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  weight  increased 
from  19,000,000  pounds  in  1900  to  47,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1915.  Horsehides 
increased  from  3,000,000  pounds  in 
1900  to  41,000,000  pounds  in  1915; 
Kangaroo  skins  ranged  from  750,000 
to  1,250,000  pounds  during  this  period; 
pigskins  from  about  500,000  to  nearly 
1.000,000  pounds  (perhaps  an  under- 
statment);  dogskins  from  6,000  to 
18,000  pounds;  and  miscellaneous 
skins,  composed  mostly  of  deer  and 
antelope  varieties,  declined  from 
3G,000,000  pounds  to  6,900,000  pounds. 
Per  Capita  Consumption. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of 
domestic  and  foreign  hides  and  skins, 
as  well  as  the  foregoing  total  consump- 
tion, has  been  computed  with  the  ex- 
clusion of  exported  sole  leather,  calf 
upper,  and  glazed-kid  upper  converted 
to  hide  and  skin  weight,  and  is  ap- 
proximately at  tanners,  consumption. 
This  consumption  increased  from  16.1 
pounds  in  1900  to  17.2  pounds  in  1909, 
declined  to  15.3  pounds  in  1914,  and 
jumped  to  18.8  pounds  in  1915.  If  ex- 
ports of  manufactures  of  leather  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  hides  and  skins 
were  excluded,  these  figures  would  be 
somewhat  lower. 

Domestic  hides  and  skins  have  been 
declining  as  a  fraction  of  the  total 
consumption.  From  1900  to  1915, 
domestic  calfskins  declined  from  67  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption, 
or  from  about  two-thirds  to  one-third, 
exported  calf  upper  leather  being  ex- 
cluded; cattle  hides  from  94  to  50  per 
cent,  or  from  nearly  the  whole  con- 
sumption to  a' little  more  than  one-half, 
exported  sole  leather  being  excluded; 
and  sheepskins  declined  from  75  to  4S 
per  cent,  or  from  three-quarters  to  less 
than  one-half. 

When  all  domestic  hides  and  skins 
that  enter  into  consumption  are  com- 
bined, exports  of  sole,  calf  upper,  and 
glazed  kid  upper  leather,  converted 
to  terms  of  hides  and  skins,  being  ex- 
cluded, the  general  decline  of  hides 
and  skins  of  domestic  production  as  a 
fraction  of  the  total    consumption  is 


You  May  Stay  at  Home 
—but  You  Can  Help  Win  the  War 

\r OU — "  The  Man  with  the  Plow  may  look  far  afield,  your  thoughts 
may  be  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  you  may  even  feel  a  strange 
tugging  at  the  elbow,  but  your  task  just  now  is  to  plow  and  plant 
and  produce.  Your  fight  is  in  the  "supporting  line."  And  from 
:hat  line  must  come  the  strength  of  the 

AMERICAN        RED  CROSS 

—The  great  organization  of  mercy,  whose  activities 
know  no  bound  in  territory,  no  limit  in  service. 


The  atrocities  of  our  enemieshave  made 
war's  suffering  doubly  great,  but  that  suf- 
fering is  being  relieved  by  the  Red  Cross. 
In  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Serbia,  in 
Armenia — wherever  war  has  spread  its 
misery,  the  Red  Cross  is  at  work;  nurs- 


ing the  sick  and  wounded,  feeding  and 
clothing  the  destitute,  rebuilding  de- 
vasted  lands — even  preparing  crippled 
soldiers  for  new  lives  of  greatest  useful- 
ness and  independence.  And  for  this 
great  work  your  money  is  needed. 


Your  RedCross  is  an  all  American,  largely  volunteer,  organization,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, headed  by  President  Wilson,  audited  by  the  War  Department,  enthusiastically 
approved  by  your  Army,  your  Navy,  and  your  Allies. 

The  work  covers  both  military  and  civilian  relief  in  every  war-torn  Allied  country  and 
full  reports  of  all  expenditures  are  continually  being  published,  or  are  available  through  the 
Chapters. 

Every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  for  the  RedCross  War  Fund  is  spent  for  war  relief. 
All  administration  costs  and  relief  work  for  other  than  war  purposes  (such  as  the  Halifax 
and  Guatemala  disasters)  are  taken  care  of  out  of  membership  dues,  and  the  interest  which 
accrues  from  the  banking  of  the  War  Fund  has  made  actually  available  for  war  relief  at  least 
one  dollar  and  two  cents  for  every  dollar  contributed. 
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tersely  expressed  as  from  75.3  per  cent 
in  1900,  to  59.4  per  cent  in  1909,  to 
46.3  per  cent  in  1914,  and  to  38.1  per 
cent  in  1915.  Otherwise  stated,  the 
decline  from  1900  to  1915  was  from 
six-eighths  to  three-eighths,  or  to  one- 
half  of  the  former  fraction,  partly 
caused  by  war  demands. 


tr- 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  April  30th— Cattle— Receipts, 
3,291;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$11.00®12.50;  good,  $8.00@9.00;  feed- 
ers, $7.00@9.00;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $9.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00© 
$7.50;  canners,  $5.25@5.75;  feeder 
cows,  $5.00 (ft) 6.50;  veal  calves,  $9.00® 
10.00;  choice  bulls,  $7.75®8.50. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,009;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $17.00;  bulk  of  Bales, 
$17.00. 


Sheep — Receipts,  8,845;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $17.00;  ewes,  $9.00© 
10.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  May  1. — Cattle— Re- 
cepits,  none;  market  steady;  choice 
steers,  $12.50©13.00;  good  steers, 
$10.00@11.50;  fair  steers,  $7.75@9.50; 
choice  cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $8.75® 
10.00;  fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.50@8.75;  cutters,  $6.00@7.00;  can- 
ners, $5.25®6.00;  fat  bulls,  $7.50® 
8.25;  bologna  bulls,  $6.50@7.00;  veal 
calves,  $8.00®10.00. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  295;  market, 
steady;  good  choice  grain-fed  lambs, 
$16.00®  17.50;  choice  yearling  wethers, 
$13.00®15.00;  fat  wethers,  $12.50® 
14.00;  fat  ewes,  $10.00®12.00. 

Hogs  Receipts,  154;  market  steady; 
choice  smooth  fat  hogs,  175  to  250 
pounds,  $17.10. 


Omaha,  May  1. — Hogs — Receipts, 
17.000;  market  ioc  to  20c  lower;  heavy, 
$16.60@16.80;  mixed,  $16.65@16.85; 
light,  $16.70@17.05;  pigs,  $10.50® 
15.50;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.65®16.85. 

Cattle — Receipts,  S400;  market 
steady  to  10c  higher;  native  steers, 
$11.40@17.00;  cows  and  heifers,  $9.50 
©13.50;  western  steers,  $10.00@14.50; 
Texas  steers.  $9.0()©1 1.50;  cows  and 
heifers,  $9.00@11.50;  canners,  $7.50® 
8.75;  stockers  and  feeders, 
13.25;  calves,  $10.00@13.00; 
stags,  etc.,  $9.00@13.00. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  5300; 
steady  to  stronger;  yearlings 
®17.50;   wethers,  $  1 1.50©  1 6.50;  eWeS 
$13.75®16.25;  lambs,  $19.20®20.20. 
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Overhauling  The  Harness 


Several  years  of  service  can  be  put 
into  a  farm  harness  by  giving  it  a  reg- 
ular and  systematic  overhauling  occa- 
sionally. If  this  is  to  be  done  only 
once  a  year,  the  best  time  to  get  at 

I  it  is  before  the  spring  work  starts.  A 
harness  maker  once  said    he  would 

1  have  to  quit  business  if  every  farmer 
to  whom  he  sold  a  harness  took  the 

I  proper  care  of  it.  He  said  the  service 
of  a  harness  which  is  taken  care  of 
will  more  than  exceed  the  life  of  the 
horse  that  wears  it,  and  that  he  knew 


Makes  Easier 
Pulling 

Lighten  'the  load  of  your 
horses  and  keep  the  axles  of 
your  wagon  thoroughly  pro- 
tected with  an  axle  grease 
possessing  a  pure  graphite 
base. 

YANKEE 

Axle  Grease 

is  just  the  axle  grease  you  can- 
not afford  to  be  without  this  sum- 
mer. Extra  demands  are  being 
made  on  your  farm  equipment. 
Yankee  Axle  Grease  will  help 
you  to  meet  these  demands. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Go. 

Salt  Lake  City 


FOR  SALE 

Big  type  Poland  China  Pigs.  By 
the  great  herd  Boar,  Utah  Pat,  who 
was  sired  by  Jumbo  Sampson.  The 
best  blood  to  be  obtained. 


H.  G.  JOHNSON 
East  Garland 


Utah 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 
Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defende  rand  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK   W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 

BABY  OHIOKS^BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorn*, 
$12.00  per  109. 
R.  L  Reda,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orl&nd,  Glenn  County,  California.. 

BEES  WANTED 

Address 
E.  LEHNHERR, 
Murray,  R.  D.  No.  7,  Utah 

WE   WANT   FARM  r_AND8 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  8treat  8alt  Lake  City 

GOOD  HOLSTEINS 
I  have  three  or  four  registered  and 
grade  heifers  to  spard  of  good  breed- 
ing. 

Priced  from  $60  to  $175. 

G.  A.  DIXON 
Smithfield,  Utah. 

WANTED  to  hear  from  owner  of  good 
Ranch  for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  de- 
scription. R.  F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


of  harnesses  that  were  still  good  after 
having  been  used  for  twenty,  to  twenty- 
five  years. 

Harness  leather  is  away  up  in  price, 
and  it  will  be  time  well  spent  to  give 
each  set  of  work  or  driving  harness  a 
thorough  cleaning  and  oiling.  Ma- 
chines which  are  not  kept  properly 
lubricated  with  a  good  grade  of  oil 
soon  wear  out,  and  it  is  much  the 
same  with  a  harness.  Unfortunately, 
the  harness  makers  have  not  been 
able  to  equip  Ihe  harness  with  auto- 
matic oiling  devices,  as  is  the  case 
with  machinery  of  some  kinds.  This 
fact,  however,  does  not  lessen  the  im- 
portance of  systematic  oiling,  which 
will  increase  the  efficiency  and  years 
of  service  of  any  harness. 

The  best  way  is  to  go  about  the 
matter  in  a  businesslike  way,  by  tak- 
ing the  harness  apart  and  giving  each 
piece  attention.  One  should  have  a 
warm  room,  a  tub  of  hot  water,  a 
brush  with  good  stiff  bristles,  some 
good  harness  soap,  and  a  quantity  of 
oil  to  rub  into  each  piece  of  leather. 

Many  pieces  of  the  harness  will  be 
smeared  with  a  coating  of  dirt  and 
grease  caused  from  sweating.  To  re- 
move this  it  is  necessary  to  use  some 
"elbow  grease"  with  a  combination  of 
hot  water,  soap  and  brush.  The  water 
should  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear, 
and  after  a  strap  has  been  cleansed, 
it  may  be  hung  up  to  dry.  In  a  warm 
room  the  leather  will  dry  sufficiently 
in  a  few  hours.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  entirely  dry,  however,  as 
it  will  then  be  too  stiff  for  absorbing 
the  oil.  It  is  about  right  when  it  feels 
dry  to  the  touch,  but  yet  is  fairly 
pliable. 

After  the  various  pieces  of  the  har- 
ness have  been  washed  .and  dried  as 
suggested,  they  are  ready  for  the  oil- 
ing process.  For  this  neats,foot  oil  un- 
doubtedly is  best.  It  may  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  good,  black 
harness  oil,  which  will  give  a  black 
color  to  the  leather.  The  slightly 
warmed  oil  is  rubbed  into  each  piece 
until  the  leather  has  taken  all  it  will 
absorb.  If  any  of  the  pieces  fail  to 
become  soft  and  pliable  with  this 
treatment,  they  had  better  be  replaced, 
as  the  leather  is  dead  and  is  apt  to 
break  at  an  inopportune  time.  After 
the  pieces  have  dried  for  some  time, 
the  harness  may  be  put  together 
again,  the  surplus  oil  being  wiped  off 
with  a  soft  rag. 

In  oiling  a  harness,  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  a  flat  board,  which  can  be 
used  year  after  year  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Any  board  absorbs  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  oil,  and  it  will  be  more 
saving  of  the  oil  if  one  uses  a  board 
already  partially  saturated. 

In  putting  the  harness  together,  one 
should  watch  for  weak  straps  and  re- 
place them  with  new  ones.  If  there  is 


a  sewing  awl  or  rivets  available,  many 
repairs  can  be  made  at  home.  The 
best  method  of  getting  the  harness  to- 
gether 1b  to  fit  each  piece  to  the  horse, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  collar 
and  hames  adjustments. 

The  collar  Is  a  part  of  the  harness 
outfit  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  may  be  cleaned  and  oiled  the  same 
as  other  parts.  All  hard  crusts  of  dirt 
or  blood  or  other  matter  must  bo 
washed  off  until  the  surface  is  smooth 
and  soft.  Otherwise,  it  will  cause  ugly 
shoulder  sores  when  the  horses  are 
pushed  into  heavy  draft  work  in  the 
spring.  If  the  collar  is  kept  properly 
cleaned  and  is  made  to  fit  the  shoul- 
ders, no  sores  should  develop. — Wal- 
lace Farmer. 

 o  ■ 

POTATO'S  VALUE  AS  A  HOG  FEED 

As  a  growing  or  as  a  fattening  ration 
potatoes  alone  are  not  an  efficient  hog 
feed.  Grain  should  be  fed  with  them 
and  usually  it  will  pay  to  add  a  pro- 
tein supplement  such  as  milk,  oilmeal, 
or  tankage.  Grain  is  the  standard  hog 
feed.  If  the  feeding  value  of  potatoes 
can  be  stated  in  terms  of  grain  their 
monetary  value  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. 

Here  are  three  such  values.  The 
Denmark  station  says  4  pounds  of  pota- 
toes will  replace  1  pound  of  mixed 
grain;  the  Wisconsin  station  says  4% 
pounds  of  potatoes  will  replace  1 
pound  of  cornmeal;  the  Oregon  station 
reports  that  5^  pounds  of  potatoes 
are  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  barley. 
On  the  basis  of  the  Wisconsin  results, 
$1.50  corn  is  as  cheap  a  feed  as  pota- 
toes at  35%  cents  a  bushel.  Or,  a 
bushel  of  potatoes  will  replace  13% 
pounds  of  corn.  In  a  recent  test  by 
the  United  States  department  of  agri- 
culture at  Belsville,  Md.,  potatoes 
were  compared  with  corn.  To  replace 
a  pound  exf  corn  5.85  pounds  of  pota- 
toes were  required.  Moreover,  the 
potato  ration  required  for  each  100 
pounds  of  pork  produced  27  pounds 
more  of  protein  supplement  than  was 
required  on  a  corn  ration. 

Feed  grain  with  potatoes.  Many 
feeders  consider  cooked  potatoes  more 
efficient  than  raw  ones.  One  plan  is 
to  steam  until  cool  enough  to  feed. 
Use  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  as 
many  pounds  of  grain  as  of  potatoes. 
Any  grain  is  good.  Add  milk  if  pos- 
sible. If  not  available,  add  one  pound 
of  oilmeal  or  half  a  pound  of  tankage 
to  each  fifteen  pounds  of  grain-potato 
mixture. — R.  C.  Ashby,  Minnesota  A. 
C. 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways, 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 


$1000  Per  Acre 


Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 


H.  A.  PINE  GAR 


Wellington 


Utah 


Fortunate  is  the  home  that  has 
taken  privision  for  the  future.  The 
larder  should  be  filled,  the  pantry 
supplied,  the  cellar  packed  and  the 
smoke  house.^corn  crib  and  hay  lofts 
full  to  their  capacity.  This  is  the 
kind  of  preparation  to  make  for 
winter. 


Seed  Potatoes 


Courage ! !  This  is  the  year  of  all  years  to  plant 
Potatoes.  Seed  is  cheap  and  everybody  are  plant- 
ing other  crops.  For  profit  wise  planters  do  not 
follow  the  crowd. 

"Write  or  Phone  Today  for  our  Prices  on  thorough- 
lire  d  Irish  Cobbler,  Ohio  and  Rurals.  These  will 
pay  you  to  plant. 

P.-W's.  Mountain  Grown  Seeds  for  the  Crop  that 
"goes  over  the  top." 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City 


BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  t»- 
rieties.  I  make  deliveries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  »r- 
der  too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramahaw, 
2415  6th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

BABY  CHICKS 
Good  quality  Is  our  first  consideration. 
Better  order  early  this  year  as  the  de- 
mand la  sure  to  exceed  the  supply.  Full 
line  of  Standard  Colony  Brooders  and 
Hovers,  also  best  kinds  Baby  Chick 
Feeds. 

J.   H.  SHAFER 
Proprietor  Ogden  Feed  Co. 
2246  Wash.  Ave.  Ogden,  Utah 

LUMBER,  lath,  mlllwork.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Calalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change,  Seattle,  Wash. 

DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  Is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  li  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
is   prepared    to   handle   orders    large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsvllle.  Utah 


10  Two  and  Three  Year  Old 

Registered  Percheron 
Stallions  For  Sale 

Strictly  first  class  home  rais- 
ed and  acclimated  horses. 
Will  weight  at  maturity  1700 
to  2100  pounds.  Some  of  the 
dams  are  mares  imported 
from  France  and  all  got  by 
the  great  stallion  Casino 
Yet.  Must  be  sold  to  make 
room  for  colts  coming  on. 

ACME  STOCK  FARMS 

Breeders    of    Percheron    Horace  and 
Rami)  Jlllet  8heep. 
W."  8.  HANSON,  Prop. 

Collinston  Utah 
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KEEP  THE  FARM  AT  TOP 

NOTCH  EFFICIENCY 

It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  in  every 
community  to  h  jar  it  said  of  some 
particular  farm:  "It  was  a  mighty 
good  place  when  'So-and-So'  was  run- 
ning it."  In  a  great  many  cases  the 
productivity  of  a  farm  is  measured 
by  the  efficienc.  of  whoever  has  it 
in  charge.  Under  one  management 
there  is  a  large  output  of  money-mak- 
ing material,  wJ.ile  under  another 
management  the  income  scarcely 
equals  the  outgo.  Undoubtedly  the 
managing  power  of  the  farmer  is  o>f 
as  great  consideration  as  the  natural 
characteristics  possessed  by  the  farm. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  stimu- 
late those  who  are  not  getting  the 
most  out  of  their  farm  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  ways  and  means  employed 
by  the  farmers  who  keep  their  farms 
at  the  top  notch  of  efficienecy. 

An  example  or  two  -will  help  me  to 
make  my  deductions  clearer.  A  num- 
ber of  years  ago  a  farmer  of  the 
writer's  acquaintance  purchased  a 
farm  nicely  situated  along  a  creek 
bottom.  The  previous  owner  had  made 
money  on  the  farm,  having  taken  it  in 
a  comparatively  raw  state  when  a 
large  part  of  the  land  was  not  under 
cultivation  and  leaving  it  well  im- 
proved. When  S.  moved  on  the  place 
the  neighbors  were  wont  to  remark 
that  he  had  acquired  a  mighty  good 
property.  They  expected  that  he 
would  make  money  hand  over  fist. 
Contrary  to  their  expectations,  how- 
ever, he  sold  the  property  at  the  end 
of  five  years  for  less  than  he  had 
given  for  it.  In  addition  he  was  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  worse  off  than 
when  he  assumed  the  ownership. 
What  was  the  cause  of  his  failure? 
Largely  that  he  did  not  maintain  the 
high  level  of  production  established  by 
the  previous  owner.  He  was  unable 
to  keep  the  farm  working  continuous- 
ly under  full  pressure.  Here  and 
there,  at  many  points,  there  were 
leaks  and  inexcusable  losses.  He  ne- 
■  glected  to  fertilize  with  the  result  that 
his  soil  dwindled  noticeably  in  pro- 
ductivity. The  creek  was  permitted  to 
capture  several  acres  of  the  farm  and 
to  flood  considerable  of  the  remainder. 
The  previous  owner  had  redeemed 
much  o,f  the  farm  from  the  same 
creek,  and  had  managed  to  hold  it  in 
check  by  leveeing.  The  fences  went 
uprepaired  with  the  result  that  stock 
did  a  large  amount  of  damage.  All  in 
all  things  went  against  S.  and  he  final- 
ly sold  out  in  disgust.  The  present 
owner  is  making  lots  of  money  on  the 
place,  and  declares  that  his  farm  is 
the  best  yet.  It  is  quite  evident,  how- 
ever, that  every  resource  of  the  farm 
is  keyed  to  the  top  notch,  and  that 
there  are  no  slacker  elements..  What 
one  man  could  not  handle  another 
finds  very  profitable.  The  secret  is  in 
the  management. 

The  other  example  I  have  in  mind 
i3  of  a  farm  well  managed  that  be- 
comes better  managed.  It  was  one 
owned  by  J.  There  was  no  question 
but  that  he  was  making  money,  and 
when  he  sold  to  C.  there  were  com- 
ments of  the  same  general  character 
as  those  mentioned  with  regard  to  S. 
The  new  owner  was  not  satisfied  to 
let  well-enough  alone.  Systematically 
he  set  about  to  make  his  land  more 
productive  than  it  had  been  previously. 
Fertilizers  were  applied  judiciously. 
The  better  breeds  of  stock  were  intro- 
duced. Improved  machinery  was  add- 
ed to  the  equipment.  Not  a  single  item 
was  omitted  that  experience  proved  to 
be  an  advantage.  As  a  result  C.  is 
making  more  money  than  J.  made,  and 
is  making  it  easier.  He  has  learned 
how  to  get  the  largest  returns  from 
Hie  resources  as  his  command.  He  has 
establish  a  high  level  of  efficiency,  and 
he  sees  to  it  that  none  of  the  resources 
of  his  farm  shir*  doing  their  best. 
As  a  neighbor  expressed  it.  "C.  is  an 
all-fired  good  manager." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
not  more  farmers  of  the  typo  of  C. 
The  agricultural  world  demands  that 
farm  resources  bo  kept  working  at 
th'^lr  best.  Many  well-managed  farms 
could  be  better  managed.    There  are 


DREADMAUCHT 
I 


A  LL  of  our  lat- 
11  est  Dread- 
naught  Battle- 
ships use  anti-air- 
craft guns  to  safe- 
guard them  against 
the  perils  of  the  air. 
Automobiles  using 
Dreadnaught 
Tires  are  safeguard- 
ed against  the  perils 
and  ruthless  grind 
of  the  road. 

GUARANTEED 
5,000  MILES 

Dreadnaught  Tires  are  the  toughest,  smoothest  rid- 
ing and  most  durable.  In  addition  the  handsome  red 
treads  combined  with  the  soft-toned  ivory  side-walls  add  distinc- 
tion and  smartness  to  the  car.  They  are  made  with  two  treads 
— Dreadnaught  Red  "Silent"  Vacuum  Tread,  positive  anti- 
skid; Dreadnaught  Red' 'Ribbed"  Tread  which  supplants  the 
old  time  plain  tread. 

Use  SUPER  DREADNAUGHT  RED  INNER  TUBES— they 
are  thicker  aud  stronger  than  ordinary  tubes. 

Write  for  booklet  "The  Evolution  of  the  Battleship." 
Just  published.   Sent  free.  Address  Department 

Strevell-Paterson  Hardware  Co. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

HARDWARE— AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


thousands  of  acres  of  corn  lands  that 
could  be  made  to  produce  one  bushel 
more  per  acre.  The  same  is  true  of 
wheat  and  oats  and  other  cereals.  A 
little  critical  observation  convinces  an 
observer  that  the  American  farm  is 
not  being  forced  to  produce  all  that  it 
might.  Latent  resources  should  now 
be  urged  to  speed  up  a  bit.  There 
should  be  no  slacker  acres  when  the 
world  needs  food  so  desperately. 

Mow  can  the  farm  be  put  at  the 
top  notch  of  efficiency?  The  answer 
is  expressed  in  the  phrase  "good  man- 
agement." The  details  of.  the  man- 
agement, of  course,  can  be  given  only 
in  very  general  terms  for  individual 
conditions  enter  bo  largely  into  the 
matter.  The  highest  degree  of  fer- 
tility for  every  acre  Is  a  rule  that  will 
not  go  amiss  anywhere  for  it  1b  of 
such  general  application.  There 
should  be  the  best  physical  equipment 


with  which  to  work  for  equipment 
and  production  are  twins.  There 
should  be  the  best  breeds  of  livestock, 
for  good  farming  and  poor  stock  never 
go  hand  in  hand.  Above  all  this,  how- 
ever, there  should  be  thoughtful  con- 
sideration as  to  how  to  make  the  farm 
more  productive.  The  farmer,  who 
weighs  his  conditions  very  carefully 
in  nine  times  out  of  10  is  apt  to  make 
decided  improvement.  And  the  farm- 
er who  sets  out  to  make  his  farm 
work  at  the  top  notch  will  come  pretty 
close  to  doing  it. — E.  V.  Laughlin. 

 o  

"THOSE  WERE  HAPPY  DAYS" 
Some  one  has  brought  out  an  old 
family  diary  kept  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  It  chickens  are 
quoted  at  two  for  29  cents;  4  pounds 
butter  at  67  cents;  eggs  at  16  cents 
per  dozen;  and  a  barrel  of  flour  at 
$4.62.  Beefsteak  cost  7  cents  peir 
pound,  and  the  hired  girl  was  paid! 


$1.00  per  week;  the  family  washing 
and  ironing,  50  cents. 

However,  there  is  always  a  "fly  In 
the  ointment."  Sugar  was  even  highe~ 
priced  than  today,  figured  calico  was 
as  expensive  as  silk,  and  wooden 
clothespins  were  25  cents  per  dozen. 
— Safety  Hints. 


THINGS  WAR  WON'T  AFFECT 

The  appetite  young  hogs  have  for 
skimmilk. 

The  questions  children  ask  at  mllkJ 
In'  time. 

The  amount  of  butter  that's  needed 
on  batter-cakes. 

Pride  In  a  pair  of  now  working  ove^B 
alls. 

The  fact  that  babies  just  nachally 
love  pure  milk. 

That  summer  is  coming — and  green 
pasturen. 

That  little  fishin'  stream  will  sing 
Just  as  sweet. — Exchange. 
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Courtesy  The  Shorthorn  in  America. 
Village  Clipper,  Grand  Champion  Bull,  National  Shorthorn  Congress,  Sold  for?4,500  to  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 


Beef  On  High  Priced  Land  Feed  for  Wintering  Beef  Cattle 

Frank  Hillman.  E.  J.  Iddings. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  'can  farmers  to  produce  good    beef    and  What  To  Provide  To  Follow  Grazing  past.   The  over-crowding  of  the  range, 

e  produce  beef  at  a  profit  on  high  cheap,  and,  as  he  has    every    other                        Season.  the  carving  out  of  vast  irrigated  dis- 

riced  land?"    I  am  going  to  try  and  problem,  he  is  slowly  solving  it.    In      The    problem    of    wintering    beef  tricts,  the  homesteading  of  great  areas 

Mwer  the   questions  by  discussing  a  few  years  .we  may  look  for  cheaper  cattle  is  one  that  demands  consider-  for  dry  farming,  have  forced    the  re- 

ie  proposition  and  let  you  answer  beef,  not  cheap  beef,  for  that  would  ation  in  connection  with  planning  the  duction  of  herds  and  have  made  neces- 

not  be  possible.                                crop   system  for  the  coming  season,  sary  special  provisions    for  winter 

During  the  last  few  years  the  price     Tfle  SyStem  Qf  some  of  the  farmers  In  some  districts  grass  may  be  pro-  feeding.    The  problem  of  winter  feed- 

f  our  land  has  doubled,  some  of  it  %vn0  nave  established  beef  producing  videcl  for  late  fal1  and  winter  months  ing  and  care,  therefore,  becomes  one 

iw  selling  for  $200  to  ?300  per  acre,  herds  is  briefly  that  they  raise  alfalfa  by  arranging  the  pastures  that  por-  of  fundamental  importance    in  any 

little  study  will  show  that  beef  is  -j^jg  can  in  average  years  be  counted  tions  of  them  may  be  used  lightly  and  system  of  beef    cattle  management, 

sing  produced  in  other  places  and  0    to  rajSe  about  4  and  many  times  saved  for  the  winter  to  come.    Mea-  The  practice  is  quite  uniform  in  de- 

they  can  do  it  we  of  course  ought  more  tons  per  acre  of  good  hay   Then  dows  and  hay  lands  of  a11  kinds  must  pending  upon  grass  for  summer  feed, 

».    England  is  today  producing  beef  they  grow  siiage  which     if    properly  be  arranSed>  keeping    in    mind    the  but  methods  of    winter  management 

?  £2?  thaL!°  SOme  CaseS  iS  WOrth  handled,  will  produce  100  tons  of  feed  needs  of  tbe,  heel  herd  in  tbe  months  vary  w,idelJ-          .      f    .      f  ^  „ 

I  nigh  as  $600  per  acre.     But    the                                                        1  to  come.   Silage  has  become  a  promin-  Forehandedness  in  storing  feed,  or 

iethod    is    not    the    one    used    by  on  7  acres _°r    .  °   ...  *            t,   .%  ent  factor  and  in  a  few  districts  an  purchasing  it  from  others,  for  winter 

merkans.                                         per  acre'     .  us  "      1  Pe  s^en     ,    }  almost  dominant  factor.    In  the  busi-  care  of  beef  cattle,  is  the  rule  now  in 

They  use  soiling  crops  and  instead  acre  of  alfalfa  producing  4  tons.  1  negg  of  breeding  and  feeding  beef  cat-  the  west  rather  than    the  exception. 

!  letting  one  steer  gaze    over    an  acrc  of  si.age  corn  mating    14    tons  Ue>  silage  crops  must  be  pianted  at  The  only  question  now  apparently  at 

»e  or  two,  they  carry  the  food  to  and  1  acre  of  corn  making  80  bushels  an  early  date  if  the  si,os  are  tQ  be  fin.  issue  -s  that  of  ..hov.  much  and  what 

t»  Bteer  fresh  and  green  and  he  is  ,    1  furnlsn  tbe  necessary    teed    to  ed  for  tne  USQ  nex(.  fall  and  winter<  kind  to  pr0vide."    Many  depend  upon 

ton  or  stall  fed.    This  saves  lots  of  keep  twc '  cows  and  the™  calves  lor  a     There  was  a  time  when  nature  took  grain  fields,  the  aftermaths  of  mea- 

inning.    However,  this    system    is  year  or  If  supplemented    with    some  gQod  care  Qf  the  beef    cattle    man  dows  and  tue  straw    stack  others 

»t  practical  in  the  United  States  at  Pasture  in  the  summer  the  three  acres  Gr3LS3  wag  abundant  and  large  sections  provide  well  with  alfalfa,  silage  and 

resent.    First,  we  Americans  do  not  Wlth  two  ™ore  °}  Pa^ture  should  be  Qf  range  were  so  lightly    grazed    in  other  forages,  and  plan  to  use  these 

BOW  how  to  work  it,  and  we  have  enou&"  to  keep  about  five  or  six  cows  spring  and  in  summer  that  the  grasses  feeds  with  unsparing  uand. 

ot  the  available    help    for   such    a  wlth  their  calves  ^or  ayear-    ,Te°  were  left  to  care  for  the  winter  feed  Nature  Alone  Not  Sufficient. 

r«em  If  we  did  know  how.                 acres  should  keeP  from  20  to  22  nead  for  both  the  breeding  herd    and    the  Data  secured  by  the  United  States 

With  ranges  gone,  It  is  up  to  fae            (Continued  on  page  12)            steers.   Those  days  are,  however,  long  (Continued  on  page  13) 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  BEET  GROWERS 

By  Mark  Austin. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  7th,  1918. 

Owing  to  the  dry,  windy  weather,  we 
have  had  during  the  last  four  weeks, 
it  is  noticed  that  some  of  the  beet 
fields  have  become  quite  dry;  in  fact, 
so  much  so  that  the  beets  will  not 
come  up  unless  they  are  irrigated,  or 
we  have  rain.  As  we  generally  get  a 
rain  about  this  time  of  the  year,  it  is 
likely  that  we  shall  get  one  in  the 
near  future.  In  the  event  that  we  do 
not  get  rain  between  now  and  the  15th 
of  May  would  suggest  that  our  grow- 
ers put  irrigating  shovels  on  their  cul- 
tivators and  furrow  out  every  other 
row,  using  care  not  to  throw  any  more 
dirt  on  the  row  of  seed  than  can  be 
avoided,  then  run  sufficient  water 
down  the  row  to  properly  and 
thoroughly  soak  the  seed.  It  would 
then  be  well  to  give  the  soil  a  light 
harrowing  cross-wise  of  the  field,  be- 
fore it  gets  too  dry,  which  will  keep 
the  soil  from  baking  and  crusting; 
this  is  a  matter  however  about  which 
the  farmer  will  have  to  use  his  own 
judgment,  according  to  the  condition 
of  his  soil  and  beets.  Where  there  is 
two-thirds  of  a  stand  of  beets,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  irrigate, 
unless  the  land  is  so  dry  that  the 
beets  cannot  grow;  this  is  some  times 
the  case  on  alfalfa  or  spring  plowed 
land,  in  which  event  furrows  should 
be  made  in  every  other  row  and  the 
beets  watered  before  thinning,  then 
cultivate  just  as  soon  as  the  soil  is 
dry  enough.  This  will  save  the  beets 
from  being  stunted.  Beets  are  very 
often  stunted  in  dry  seasons  on  land 
plowed  out  from  alfalfa  the  same 
spring  it  is  planted  to  beets.  While 
beets  should  not  be  watered  too  early, 
neither  should  they  be  allowed  to  get 
so  dry  as  to  injure  them  before  they 
are  irrigated,  l,f  they  are  allowed  to 
get  too  dry  they  very  often  blight. 
Neither  extreme  is  good  for  sugar 
beets. 

Want  to  impress  upon  our  growers 
the  necessity  of  early  and  careful 
thinning.  The  beets  should  always 
be  cultivated  once  before  they  are 
thinned  and  if  at  all  weedy  twice, 
then  as  often  as  is  necessary  after 
thinning  to  keep  the  land  free  from 
weeds  and  in  first-class  condition. 
Every  time  the  beets  are  cultivated, 
it  encourages  their  growth,  and  very 
often  an  extra  cultivation  will  give  a 
half  ton  more  beets  per  acre.  Many 
of  our  growers  do  not  cultivate 
enough — more  cultivation  and  less 
irrigation  is  better  for  the  soil  and 
plants.  Cultivating  puts  life  into  the 
soil,  aerates  and  warms  it,  for  which 
the  plant  is  very  grateful. 

In  last  week's  issue  of  this  paper, 
in  an  article  by  the  writer  'THINNING 
AND  CULTIVATING  BEETS,"  due  to 
a  typographical  error  it  inferred  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
before  thinning.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary to  cultivate  before  thinning. 


In  addition  to  its  own 
resources  of  ?8,G00,- 
000,  this  bank  has 
back  of  it  the  re- 
sources and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  a- 
in  oun  ting  to  in  ore 
than  $3,176,454,000. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Salt  Lake  City. 


EVERY  SUGAR  BEET 

COUNTS  THIS  YEAR 

R.  E.  Miller. 

This  year  more  than  ever  before 
every  sugar  beet  will  count  in  the 
production  of  sugar.  Some  people 
did  not  and  have  not  yet  become  con- 
verted to  the  shortage  of  sugar.  The 
need  however  is  apparent  and  in- 
creased production  must  come  or  we 
will  be  put  on  sugar  rations. 

The  work  in  sugar  beets  is  just 
commencing  and  thinning  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  parts  of 
sugar  beet  growing.  Many  farmers 
have  not  given  the  thinning  of  beets 
the  attention  it  deserves  and  as  a  re- 
sult they  do  not  get  a  maximum  crop. 

Thinning  comes  at  a  time  when 
the  rush  of  work  is  on  and  too  often 
the  work  is  not  carefully  done. 
Every  beet  counts  and  where  too 
many  are  cut  out  the  stand  is  poor 
and  tonnage  smaller. 

When  John  P.  Holmgren  grew  that 
wonderful  yield  of  3d  tons  per  acre  a 
few  years  ago- he  did  good  thinning 
and  went  over  the  ground  again  and 
wherever  a  beet  was  missed  he  planted 
another  with  a  hoe.  He  figured  out 
there  should  be  31,363  plants  to  the 
acre  and  every  one  missed  would  re- 
duce the  tonnage  just  that  much. 

A  row  of  beets  40  rods  long  with 
plants  10  inches  apart  has  792  in  it. 
If  you  should  do  poor  thinning  and 
cut  out  every  eighth  plant  by  mistake, 
it  means  about  one  hundred  in  each 
row  or  about  200  pounds  of  beets  and 
in  ten  rows  a  ton  of  beets  worth  $10, 
or  one  dollar  a  row  loss. 

We  have  to  figure  this  down  to  rows 
and  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing the  thinning  or  securing  of  a  good 
stand  of  beets  a  little  more  attention. 

 o  

USE  THE  OLD,  WEEDY  ALFALFA 
FIELDS  TO  BETTER  ADVANTAGE 
By  Mark  Austin,  General  Agricultural 

Supt.,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company. 

There  is  a  considerable  acreage  of 
alfalfa  lands  overrun  with  dandelions 
and  other  noxious  weeds,  giving  a  very 
small  yield  per  acre,  that,  if  plowed 
up  immediately  and  planted  to  pota- 
toes, corn  or  any  other  late  crop 
would  be  excellent  for  sugar  beets 
next  year.  In  fact  such  land  could 
be  planted  to  barley  any  time  this 
month  and  would  give  an  excellent 
crop  this  year  and  would  be  in  good 
shape  for  sugar  beets  next  year. 
These  lands  would  yield  twice  the 
value  in  potatoes,  corn  or  barley,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  than  they  will 
if  left  in  their  present  state.  If  the 
farmer  is  short  of  feed,  either  barley 
or  corn  would  help  him  out  in  that 
direction,  besides  which  there  is  a 
good  market  for  both.  While  potatoes 
and  corn  are  the  best  forerunners  for 
beets,  still  a  good  tonnage  of  beets 
has  been  secured'  following  barley. 

It  is  hoped  that  our  growers  will 
improve  their  farming  conditions  by 
taking  a  portion  of  their  alfalfa  land 
and  plow  under  the  green  growth  of 
alfalfa  which  the  soil  so  much  needs. 
The  land  should  be  irrigated  before 
being  plowed  and  then  Bee  to  it  that 
the  green  alfalfa  is  well  covered; 
the  seed  bed  should  immediately  be 
prepared  and  planted.  The  sooner  this 
is  done  the  better. 

If  the  farmers  would  take  hold  of 
this  in  the  right  way,  the  question  of 
feed  and  fertilizer  would  be  solved, 
because  next  year  the  land  will  not 
only  give  a  good  tonnage  of  beets  but 
a  large  crop  of  tops,  which  can  be 
siloed  for  aobut  $1.00  per  ton,  or  about 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  o,f  raising  and 
stacking  hay,  per  ton.  Each  acre  of 
tops  will  feed  about  three  times  as 
much  stock  as  a  poor  acre  of  alfalfa. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres"  of 
alfalfa  In  Utah,  in  the  beet  growing 
districts  in  this  condition.  It  is  a 
shame  that  they  should  be  allowod  to 
remain  in  this  unproductive  state 
when  food  products  are  so  much  need- 
ed, besides  which  there  is  a  tremendu- 


Serving  in  a  World 
at  War 


We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  serve  the  public  as  satisfactor- 
ily today  as  we  did  before  the  war  upset  the  commercial  world. 

,In  the  face  of  greatly  increased  costs  of  material  we  are 
endeavoring  to  maintain  our  plant   at   the   highest   point  of 

efficiency. 

Despite  the  high  cost  of  labor,  we  are  maintaining  full 
crews  that  there  may  be  no  part  of  the  work  slighted  or  neg- 
lected. 

While  the  demands  of  the  signal  service  of  our  armies  have 
deprived  us  of  many  technically  trained  men,  those  who  remain 
have  spread  out  to  fill  the  gaps  by  extra  effort. 

In  some  places  congestion  has  occurred  because  we  have 
been  unable  to  secure  equipment  for  relief,  but  in  such  cases 
the  traffic  is  being  handled  to  the  full  extent  of  human  ability. 

With  the  world  rocking  under  the  weight  of  war;  with 
economic  conditions  unsettled  and  abnormaj,  we  are  striving 
always  to  coordinate  our  efforts  to  the  great  problems  involved 

in  the  winning  of  the  war. 

We  feel  that  uninterrupted,  efficient  telephone  service  is 
playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  forces  that  will  bring  ultimate 

victory. 


The  Mountain  States  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co. 


Efficiency 


The  efficiency  of  the  modern  big  guns  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  materials  used  and  the  pre- 
cision of  manufacture.  The  same  care  in  .the 
choice  of  materials,  the  same  precision  in  con- 
struction, make  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  the 
most  dependable,  most  efficient  tractor. 
Many  parts  of  this  tractor  are  not  permitted 
to  vary  the  fraction  of  a  hair's  breadth  from 
fixed  standards.  All  materials  are  selected  es- 
pecially for  the  work  they  are  to  do.  The  re- 
sult is  power,  endurance,  economy.  Let  us 
-  send  you  complete  information  about 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH  IDAHO  WYOMING  NEVADA 


ous  loss  to  the  farmer  and  country.  We  hope  our  growers  will  take  ad- 
Every  acre  of  soli  like  everything  elso  |vantage  of  this  splendid  method  of 
should  be  made  to  reach  its  maximum  farming  and  adopt  it  wherever  pos- 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  Bible* 
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Profitable  Egg  Production      Irrigation  of  Small  Grains 

H.  W.  Sanborn,  Extension  Poultryman,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  By  L.  M.  Winsor. 

Extension  Division  U.  A.  C. 

Moisture  is  one  of  the  main  controlling  factors  in  crop  production.  Too 
Our  government  is  requesting  all  to  raise  and  keep  poultry  this  year,  as  [much  as  well  as  too  little  moisture  spells  partial  or  total  failure.     It  is  im- 
a  war  necessity,  to  furnish  animal  foods.  portant,  therefore,  that  care  be  exercised  in  supplying  the  right  amount  of 

In  responding  to  our  Government's  appeal  what  is  required  of  us  to  make  moisture  to  the  soil  at  the  right  time.  And  here  let  me  suggest  that  the  time 
our  poultry  profitable?  of  application  is  just  as  important  as  maintaining  the  proper  quantity  of 

As  a  result  of  our  appeal  to  the  people,  to  raise  more  poultry  this  year,  moisture  in  the  soil  during  the  period  of  growth, 
we  have  received  numerous  letters  asking  for  information  on  keeping  poultry,        The  farmer  in  the  arid  West  has  the  advantage  of  the  farmer  in  the  humid 
and  many  of  them  expressing  their  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  do  so  profitably.  East  in  the  fact  that  he  has  controll  of  these  important  factors  to  a  much 
We  wish  to  state  that  in  every  community  you  will  find  some  one  who  is  greater  extent.     It  is  to  his  advantage,  therefore,  that  he  study  his  crop  needs 
keeping  poultry  profitably  and  what  one  person  does  another  can  do.     It  is  a  and  be  able  thereby  to  apply  his  irrigation  water  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 

correct  amount. 

In  the  production  of  grain  the  preparation  of 
the  seed  bed  is  a  very  important  factor,  and 
among  other  essentials  this  seed  bed  at  plant- 
ing time  should  contain  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture.  It  often  happens  that  spring  plow- 
ing causes  a  partial  or  total  loss  of  the  mois- 
ture in  the  upper  soil  so  that  irrigation  or  a 
heavy  rain  is  required  before  the  grain  will 
germinate.  This  fact  has  caused  a  great  many 
of  our  farmers  to  irrigate  after  planting.  It 
has  been  proved  time  and  time  again  that  this, 
practice  is  inefficient  and  conductive  to  a  poor 
stand  and  an  excessive  amount  of  irrigation 
due  to 'the  baking  o,f  the  surface  and  the  rapid 
loss  of  water  from  evaporation.  Much  better 
results  may  be  obtained  by  irrigating  the  dry 
seed-bed  before  planting.  In  this  operation  a 
light  harrowing  should  follow  the  irrigation 
making  a  mulch  not  more  than  2  inches  deep 
so  that  the  seed  may  be  placed  beneath  the 
mulch  in  a  thoroughly  moistened  soil.  A  crop 
thus  planted  will  develop  and  mature  ahead  of 
a  crop  planted  two  weeks  earlier  by  the  op- 
posite method. 

The  mistake  that  is  usually  made  by  farmers 
who  try  for  the  first  time,  irrigation  before 
planting,  is  that  of  stirring  the  surface  too 
deep  after  irrigating,  thus  causing  the  seed  bed 
to  dry  out  below  the  depth  where  the  seed  is 
planted,  and  resulting  in  an  uneven  germin- 
ation. Do  not  use  the  disk  after  irrigating  the 
seed  bed  but  rather  use  the  spring  tooth  or 
the  spike  tooth  harrow. 

In  irrigating  the  crop  it  has  been  a  common 
custom*  to  allow  the  young  grain  plants  to  show 
signs  of  .burning  before  irrigating.  This  method 
was  even  advocated  by  experts  on  the  subject. 
But  it  has  been  proved  by  careful  research  and 
close  observation  in  the  field  that  under  ordin- 
ary conditions,  on  a  soil  which  will  dry  out 
completely  unless  irrigated,  the  proper  practice 
is  to  do  the  irrigating  during  the  period  of 
growth  between  the  stooling  and  heading 
stages  of  development.  A  material  decrease  in 
yield  will  always  follow  a  drying  out  or  burn- 
ing before  the  crop  is  in  full  head.  There 
should  be  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  at  the 
booting  stage  and  on  up  to  the  full  heading 
stage  to  carry  it  on  to  maturity  and  insure 
complete  filling.  If  the  crop  becomes  dry 
while  it  is  developing  into  full  head  and  is, 
then  irrigated,  a  second  growth  will  invariably 
result  and  neither  the  first  nor  the  second 
growth  can  be  made  to  produce  a"  normal 
yield.  The  second  growth  robs  the  first  and 
the  available  plant  food  has  been  exausted  be- 
fore the  second  growth  reaches  maturity. 

The  fact  that  grain  crops  may  receive  their 
maximum  of  water  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth  is  a  fortunate  condition  for  the  inter- 
mountain  farmers  since  the  gravity  streams 
from  mountain  sources  are  at  their  maximum 
during  this  period,  and  the  streams  may  thus 


question  of  information  of  what  to  do  to  obtain 
certain  results  and  then  doing  them. 
-  We  want  to  say  emphatically  that  profits  in 
poultry  keeping  depend  largely  upon  produc 
tion. 

It  depends  upon  whether  our  hens,  as  a 
ilock,  average  50,  75,  100,  125,  150,  175  or  even 
200  eggs  each  per  year  as  to  our  profits  or 
losses.  This  being  the  case  what  is  production 
dependent  upon,  or  what  is  required  of  us,  to 
obtain  high  egg  production  from  our  hens? 

Production  Is  Based  Upon  The  Following: 
1,    Selection  of  our  Breeding  Stock: 
I  (a)    For  constitutional  vigor. 

It  is  absolutely' necessary  that  in  selecting 
Dur  breeders  that  we  do  so  with  care,  and  not 
breed  from  the  whole  flock,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
ilfferent,  without  any  regard  being  given  to 
whether  they  have  stamina  and  are  healthy, 
strong,  and  have  never  been  sick  or  had  any 
trouble  that  would  lessen  their  vigor.  Vigor  is 
the  basis  of  good  poultry  culture  and  without 
|t  we  will  not  be  able  to  hatch  and  raise  good 
rigorous  pullets  capable  Qf  consuming,  digest- 
ing and  assimiliating  large  quantities  of  the 
rich  feed  required  by  them  to  manufacture 
large  quantities  of  eggs. 

(b)    For  High  Production. 

Food  is  our  need  and  in  our  breeding  we 
should  select  our  breeders  for  production  and 
make  that  our  aim.  Like  begets  like,  and  if 
we  wish  to  raise  pullets  that  are  capable  of 
producting  high  egg  yield  we  should  breed  from 
stock  that  have  been  high  producers. 
!.  Hatch  Early  to  Produce  Fall  and  Winter 
Layers. 

Early  hatched  chicks  grow  faster,  mature 
founger,  and  are  most  profitable.  They  are 
most  profitable  because  they  do  mature  earlier 
ind  lay  the  fall  and  winter  eggs  that  bring  the 
Mghest  prices.  Not  only  that  but  they  will 
iave  a  much  larger  egg  yield  for  the  year,  as 
Jiey  will  have  a  much  longer  laying  period. 
i.   proper  Feeding  of  Chicks. 

Chicks  should  not  be  fed  until  at  least  forty- 
Sight  hours  old  from  the  time  they  hatch.  In 
latching  they  take  the  yolk  of  the  egg  into 
their  body  and  if  fed  too  early  this  yolk  is  not 
ibsorbed  by  them,  digestive  troubles  set  in, 
md  many  chicks  are  lost  by  feeding  too  soon. 

The  best  first  feed  is  sour  skim  milk.  They 
should  also  have  grit,  charcoal,  and  fine  oyster 
shell. 

Water  should  be  given  them  the  second  day 
is  well  as  the  milk.  The  first  solid  feed  may 
either  rolled  oats  or  bran  or  a  mixture  of 
he  two.  In  artificial  raising  of  the  chicks  this 
should  be  fed  on  heavy  paper  or  cardboard  so 
'.hat  the  little  chicks  will  see  it  readily  and  get 
the  feed  we  give  them.  This  can  be  left  be- 
fore them  for  ten  minutes  and  then  removed. 
Little  chicks  should  not  be  overfed  before  their 
Hgestive  apparatus  becomes  strong.  They 
should  be  fed  often,  about  every  two  to  two 
uid  one-half  hours,  five  or  six  times  daily.  After  three  or  four  days  the  be  released  for  use  on  root  crops  and  alfalfa  at  the  period  when  the  streams 
morning  and  evening  feed  may  be  scratched  grain  fed  in  the  litter.  This  are  lowest  and  when  the  water  is  most  needed  by  these  crops, 
may  he  either  commercial  chick  feed  obtained  from  the  grain  stroes  or  fine  Care  should  be  exercised  at  all  times  to  avoid  over  irrigation  especially 
iracked  corn.  Pin  head  oatmeal,  millet  seed,  cracked  rice,  or  cracked  peas  on  soils  which  have  a  tendency  to  beCome  water-logged.  Lodging  may  be 
may  be  used.  A  mixture  is  better  than  one  kind  alone.  After  the  chicks  are  avoided  by  preventing  an  over  development  of  straw  which  is  due  to  exces- 
twelve  days  to  two  weeks  old,  if  they  are  active  and  growing  properly,  and  sive  early  irrigation  on  a  soil  that  is  very  fertile.  -The  only  exception  to 
tiaven't  any  digestive  troubles  at  that  time,  we  should  keep  a  dry  mash  be-  this  rule  is  where  water  is  applied  after  the  crop  has  Beaded  out  and  the  irri- 
fore  them  inlow  down  chick  mash  hopper,  feeding  the  scratch  grain  in  the  gation  is  followed  by  a  heavy  wind. 

litter  liberally  night  and  morning.  Where  skim  milk  can  be  had  at  a  reason-  Under  no  condition  should  an  excessive  amount  of  water  be  used  in  a 
Me  cost  we  should  continue  to  furnish  it  to  the  chicks.  If  we  do  not  have  single  irrigation.  An  average  soil  may  be  filled  to  capacity  by  a  six  acre 
fto*  m,lk  tne  dry  mash  should  be  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  beef  scrap.  The  inch  application  of  water  which  is  equivalent  to  a  3  second  foot  stream  run- 
trowing  chick's  body  requires  more  protein  for  rapid  growth  and  proper  de-  ning  for  a  period  of  two  hours  on  one  acre  of  land.    Any  more  than  this 

(Continued  on  page  11)  (Continued  on  page  10) 


Plod  on 

Old  faithful  team- 
Each  step  you  take  adown  the  field 
Removes  a  nation  just  one  step 
From  tyranny's  control— the  yield 
Of  crops  that  follow  in  your  wake, 
A  nation's  freedom  helps  to  make- 
Old  faithful  team, 
Plod  on. 

Turn  on 

Old  faithful  plow- 
Inanimate— yet  what  import 
Your  work  is  to  a  nation's  life 
And  liberty!    You  build  the  fort 
Of  food  defense,  while  urgently 
The  furrow  whispers— anxiously— 
'Old  faithful  plow, 
Turn  on." 

\ 

Toil  on 

Son  of  the  sort— 

With  steady  stride— with  singing  heart 
From  morn's  pale  light  till  setting  sun  — 
A  privilege  thus  to  do  your  part. 
Grudge  not  the  perspiration's  flow; 
'Tis  part  of  freedom's  debt  you  owe— 
Son  of  the  soil, 
Toil  on. 
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RAISING  GOOID  DAIRY  CALVES 

W.  H.  Underwood. 

In  the  rearing  of  a  calf  for  dairy 
purposes  it  is  much  better  for  the 
mother  and  calf  that  the  two  shall 
be  separated  very  soon  after  the  calf 
is  born.  The  first  milk  (colostrum)  of 
the  mother  is  quite  essential  in  the 
beginning  of  the  life  of  the  calf,  con- 
sequently we  leave  it  with  its  mother 
for  about  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  the  youngster  is  removed  to  a 
clean,  well  lighted  pen  where  it  is 
out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  moth- 
er. By  this  method  the  mother  soon 
forgets  the  calf  and  the  next  prob- 
lem that  arises  is  its  rearing  by  hand. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
jn  raising  the  calf  is  in  teaching  it  to 
drink  from  a  pail.  Apparently  a  young 
calf  is  born  with  an  instinct  to  butt 
and  we  have  all  seen  a  feeder  after  a 
struggle  with  a  calf  come  from  the 
pen  with  the  milk  spilled  and  his  per- 
son pretty  well  bespattered.  In  teach- 
ing the  calf  to  drink  we  have  found 
it  a  simple  matter  to  back  the  young- 
ster into  a  corner,  then  by  placing 
the  left  hand  over  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  and  forcing  the  fingers  and 
thumb  into  the  calf's  mouth  to  force 
it  open  and  by  scooping  up  a  little 
milk  from  the  other  free  hand  it  can 
easily  be  poured  into  the  youngster's 
mouth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  do 
this  three  or  four  times  until  the  calf 
begins  to  swallow  and  drink  very 
nicely. 

Regularity  in  feeding  the  calf  is  a 
very  important  matter.  There  should 
be  a  definite  time  as  nearly  as  possi- 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's 

Gaustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Pft|>  —It  is  penetrat- 
■  wl  ing. soothing  and 
healing,  and  for  all  Old 
tUa  s°'es.  Bruises.or 
I II 6  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  B°rS!oansd 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
DUU  J  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  fram  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailmenti  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Caustic  Balsam  did 
my  rheumatism  more  good  than  $120  00  paid  in 
doctor  s  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price  >  1  .BO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R.  4 
The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


I -USE  THE  WESTERN 
PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER 
*5   i,™         MACHINES  IN  1 


for  pre- 
paring your" 
seed  bed,  wlir 
Increase  your  crops"  _ 
25  %  whet  her  you  raise 
wheat,    barley,  nugar 

In,  beans,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa or  any  other  crop.  A  per- 
fect, well  pulverized  and  lino,  seed 
bed  U  .13  Important  for  one  crop  an 
for  (mother.  The  Wcstom  pulverizes  nncTpacks  as 
deep  as  plowed  and  loaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
prelect  the  moisture:  naves,  1-8  of  expensive  seed 
and  time,  labor  and  horn.,  power  In  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  Is  especially  adapted- for  breaking  crust 
and  cultivating  wlnler  wheat  In  the  itprlng,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets,  or  beans  cither  be- 
fore or  after  they  arc  up  without  Injury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  8IZE8,  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1018  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  It  a,  record 
breaker  In  size  by  using  the  Woslern.  Hcnd  for 
our  free  Illustrated  catalog,  giving  fuil  description 
of  the  machine  and  Its  work,  nlso  dealer's,  name 
sod  much  other  valuable  Information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  82,  Hastings,  Neb. 


'TJ.  S.  Light- 
Bright— White- 
Just  Right!" 


Greatest  thing  out  for  the  farm 


Branch 


ble  for  feeding.  On  most  farms  the 
usual  practice  is  to  feed  the  calf  with 
weeks.  This  depends  somewhat  upon 
whole  milk  for  from  four  to  six 
the  growth  of  the  animal  and  also 
upon  its  general  condition,  but  when 
the  time  comes  to  change  to  skimmilk 
it  should  not  be  done  abruptly.  Our 
plan  is  to  take  a  week  to  change  from 
whole  to  skimmilk.  We  begin  by  plac- 
ing a  very  small  quantity  of  skimmilk 
with  the  whole  milk  and  gradually  in- 
crease this  amount  of  milk  until  the 
calf  is  receiving  a  whole  feed  of  skim- 
milk. 

The  change  from  whole  to  skimmilk 
is  a  criical  time  with  the  calf  and  it 
is  very  frequently  the  time  when  dis- 
orders arise  that  cause  serious 
trouble.  If,  however,  the  feeding  is 
carried  out  carefully  and  i,f  the  skim- 
milk is  at  oouy  heat  when  fed  there 
need  be  no  fear  witu  regard  to  com- 
mon troubles  in  the  calf's  system. 

When  it  is  about  a  month  old  the 
calf  begins  to  eat  grain  and  nibble 
at  hay,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  hy  weight  of 
wheat  bran  and  whole  oats  and  keep 
it  in  a  box  before  the  youngster.  Also 
have  a  little  rack  of  some  clean,  well 
cured  alfalfa  or  clover  hay,  and  it 
will  begin  to  consume  a  considerable 
portion  of  roughage.  When  the  calf 
is  put  entirely  on  skimmilk  we  add  a 
little  cornmeal  to  the  above  mixture 
of  grain.  We  also  add  a  little  soluble 
blood  flour  to  the  skimmilk,  about  one 
tablespoon,1:ul  in  each  feed.  This  sol- 
uble blood  flour  is  not  what  is  called 
blood  meal. 

We  are  careful  not  to  overfeed  the 
calf  at  any  time  and  always  see  that 
the  milk  is  fresh  and  at  a  temperature 
equal  to  that  of  the  body.  When  the 
calf  is  seven  or  eight  weeks  old  we 
do  not  allow  it  to  have  all  the  grain 
it  will  eat.  We  feel  that  it  is  much 
better  to  force  it  to  consume  a  large 
amount  of  suitable  roughage  such  as 
alfalfa  and  clover  and  give  only 
enough  grain  to  keep  it  in  a  good 
growing  condition,  not  permitting  it 
to  become  fat  at  any  time.  In  devel- 
oping a  dairy  cow  it  is  not  fat  but 
flesh  that  is  wanted.  The  good  dairy 
cow  don't  become  fat.  Calves  are  like 
cows  and  some  will  require  more  or 
less  feed  than  others,  and  we  who  are 
raising  a  calf  for  future  use  in  the 
dairy  must  govern  ourselves  according 
to  the  thriftiness  of  the  calf.  During 
the  season  of  green  grass  the  calf 
should  be  allowed  the  run  of  good  pas- 
ture and  at  all  times  be  provided  with 
pure  water  in  plentiful  supply. 

It  seems  needless  to  say  that  clean- 
liness in  all  things  and  at  all  times 
is  a  feature  of  extreme  importance  in 
raising  a  good  dairy  cal,f.  Many  calves 
are  thrown  out  of  condition  from  no 
other  cause  than  unclean  feeding  re- 
ceptacles and  pens.  The  feeding 
pails  should  be  cleaned  each  time 
after  use  and  it  is  easy  to  keep  the 
pen  in  good  condition.  Any  kind  of 
sound  straw  makes  fine  bedding  ma- 
terial, and  when  it  becomes  soiled 
it  is  easily  removed  and  a  fresh  sup- 
ply put  in. 

As  previously  stated  a  very  critical 
time  in  the  life  of  the  calf  is  when 
it  is  being  changed  from  whole  to 
skimmilk.  The  dreaded  scours  fre- 
quently arise  at  this  time.  This  is  a 
very  serious  malady  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  it.  As  a 
corrective  lime  water  placed  in  the  ~  1  —  =Trr 
skimmilk  is  very  effective.  If  a  small  pint  of  kerosene,  an  emulsion  can  be 
quantity  of  lime  is  slacked  with  wa-  made  that  when  rubbed  well  into  the 


Self  Starter 

THE  HANDLE'S  OWN  WEIGHT, 
as.  it  comes  gradually  down  to 
"A,"  puts  the  Bowl  into  rapid 
motion.  It  requires  but  slight 
ADDITIONAL  POWER  to  bring  bowl 
to  full  speed. 


Easiest  Running 


Requires  but  42  turns  of  crank  per  miuute  ^ 

Saves  your  strength  to  extent  of  from  600  to  1000 
turns  a  day. 

The  only  Separator  that  starts  the  easy  way — by  "pump- 
ing"— which  means  pressing  downward  on  crank  for  a 
quarter  turn,  then  bringing  crank  back  to  starting  point, 
repeating  several  times,  before  making  full  turnsi  In 
getting  up  momentum  DOWNWARD  PRESSURE  IS 
EASIER  THAN  UPWARD  LIFT, 


Daylight  all  time  in  home.  Will  wash, 
churn,  fan,  toast,  supply  electric  flat  iron, 
save  hundreds  of  steps,  provide  water  all 
over  house.  Operating  cost  low.  A  com- 
fort and  a  joy. 


Send  for  full  particulars 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
Factory  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.      Box  964. 

Offices— Portland,  Oregon;  Oakland,  California;  Chicago,  III. 
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No  Worry 
About  Harvest 

HAVE  you  no-  # 
l<  'A  ho,,       .     .  ; 

discussion  of  the> 
food  supply- situa- 
tion seems  to  center 
around  the  number 
of  acres  it  is  possible 
to  plant  rather  than 
around  the  harvesting 
of  those  pi  anted  acres  ? 

It  is  an  unconscious,  but  none  the  less 
wonderful,  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 
inventors  of  the  reaper  and  binder  that 
the  American  public  takes  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  greatest  grain  crop  ever 

planted  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  sole  question  now  is, 
"How  many  acres  can  we  plant?"  The  power  and  help  re- 
quired by  the  planting  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  harvest 
where  Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  or  Osborne 
binders  and  binder  twine  are  used. 

And,  where  they  are  used,  the  harvest  will  be  complete. 
No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  tall  or  short,  heavy  or  light, 
standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  be  fully  prepared  for  harvest.  Buy 
the  largest  binder  you  can  use.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7, 
and  a  7  better  than  a  6  or  5  because  the  larger  sizes  conserve 
labor.  Buy  a  new  machine  if  there  is  any  question  about 
the  efficiency  of  the  old  one.  There  is  a  limit,  you  know,  to 
the  dependability  of  repaired  machines,  while  a  new  one  is 
absolutely  reliable. 

Through  our  90  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  dealers,  we 
furnish  promptly  either  new  machines  or  repairs  for  old 
ones.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  our  organization  for  any 
help  we  can  give  in  the  harvesting  of  this  year's  grain  crop — 
the  most  important  crop  ever  raised.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  direct. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billing*,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helens,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cat.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


ter  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
clear  water  forms  on  top  this  clear 
water  can  be  skimmed  off  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  this  placed  in  1he  skim- 
milk at  each  feed  has  a  very  desirable 
effect.  There  is  another  thing  that 
needs  to  be  watched  carefully,  partic- 
ularly where  a  number  of  calves  are 
kept  together,  and   that   is   the  ap 


calf's  hide  will  act  very  promptly  in 
the  destruction  of  lice. 

It  is  a  splendid  idea  in  raising  a 
calf  to  handle  it  frequently.  It  may 
seem  to  be  of  but  little  moment  for 
one  to  spend  the  time  in  petting  and 
handling  a  calf,   but  right  here  is 


it  to  milk"  later  on  at  the  time  of 
freshening.  All  dairy  calves  should 
be  handled  frequently,  and  while  doing 
this  the  owner  should  realize  thor- 
oughly that  the  future  cow  is  in  the 
process  of  making  and  that  her  tem- 
perament later  on  will  very  material- 
ly depend  upon  the  fondling  and  hand- 
ling that  the  animal  has  received  as 
a  calf  and  yearling.  Besides  there  is 
the  Intense  satisfaction  of  having  a 


where  many  make  a  mistake.  They  let 

pearance  of  lice.   A  simple  and  effect-  the  calf  go  until  it  Is  fully  grown  and  very  much  quieter  cow  and  an  ani 

ive  remedy  is  to  dissolve  a  Bmall  bar  then  comes  the  very  great  difficulty  of  mal  that  will  he  vory  much  gentler 

of  laundry  soap  in  a  pail    of    water  controlling  the  anim  1  sufficiently  to  and  easier  to  handle  as  a  mother  and 

and  then,  by  placing  in  this  about  aget  It  into  the  barn  or  in  "breaking  milk  producer. 
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PASTURE  FOR  MILK  COWS 
Sweet  Clover  is  Found  to  Have  Many 
Advantages. 

One  acre  kept  one  animal  tor  five 
months  in  experiment  conducted  by 
dairy  husbandry  department.  White 
variety  is  best. 

Sweet  clover  makes  an  excellent 
pasture  for  milk  cows.  Tests  carried 
on  by  the  Kansas  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment station  show  the  high  feeding 
value  of  clover. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sweet 
clover  but  the  most  profitable  variety 
and  the  one  used  in  this  experiment 
is  the  white  sweet  clover,  commonly 
grown.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  con- 
tinuous pasture  with  sweet  clover  by 
allowing  it  to  seed  itself  each  year  or 
by  seeding  it  each  winter  or  spring. 
Holstein  Cows  in  Test. 

The  experiment  station  test  started 
May  7.  Six  Holstein  cows  were  turned 
on  to  a  sweet  clover  pasture  of  3.8 
acres.  The  pasture  used  was  the  sec- 
ond year's  growth,  the  field  "having 
been  seeded  the  year  previous  with 
oats  and  the  clover  harvested  for  hay. 
The  plants  made  an  early  start  and 
had  a  good  growth  when  the  cattle 
were  turned  in. 

The  entire  number  were  kept  on  this 
field  continuously  for  40  days,  and  be- 
cause the  dry  season  checked  the 
growth  of  the  clover  three  cows  were 
removed  at  this  time.  As  the  pasture 
improved  later,  one  cow  was  returned 
on  August  5,  and  after  that  time  four 
cows  were  pastured  continuously  until 
October  1.  The  cows  were  kept  on  the 
Bweet  clover  pasture  day  and  night. 
The  only  food  received  by  the  cows 
outside  the  pasture  was  a  grain  ration 
composed  of  corn  chop,  bran,  and  oil 
meal,  fed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  of  grain  to  each  four  pounds  of 
milk  produced  per  day. 


A  Gas  Engine 
That  Goes 

TheNichols-Shepard 
Oil-Gas  Tractor 

does  not  "lay  down"  on  the 
job,  A  heavy  engine  for 
heavy  duty.  Successful  be- 
cause simple  and  built  with 
nothing  but  work  in  view. 

The  Nichols-Shepard  Oil- 
Gas  Engine  has  never  been 
a  compromise.  -It  is  de- 
signed for  work — any  kind 
of  w-'  rk  that  a  traction  en- 
gine should  do— anditdoesit. 

It  will  plow,  haul,  thresh,  or 
\  ork  with  the  belt  with  the 
e>  .se  and  certainty  of  steam. 
It  is  ready  for  another  job 
and  not  the  repair  shop  when 
it  gets  through! 

Two  sizes— 25-50  h.  p.,  35- 
70  h.  p. 

One  kind — a  Worker. 

Uses  gasoline,  kerosene, 
naptha  or  distillate  at  all 
loads. 


Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Guilders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Thresher*.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders. 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michfsan 
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Milk  Worth  $88  To  Acre. 

During  the  period  the  cows-were  on 
the  pasture,  the  total  amount  of  milk 
produced  was  19,393.5  pounds,  contain- 
ing 080.58  pounds  of  butter  tat.  The 
cows  consumed  4,602.8  pounds  of  grain. 
Figuring  the  milk  produced  worth  20 
cents  a  gallon  and  tne  grain  fed  $50 
a  ton,  one  acre  of  pasture  produced 
$88.46  worth  of  milk.  On  the  butter 
fat  basis,  with  butter  fat  at  40  cents 
per  pound,  one  acre  produced  $40.85 
of  fat  exclusive  of  the  skim  milk. 

The  total  number  of  days  of  pasture 
obtained  by  all  cows  in  the  lot 
amounted  to  618  days,  an  average  of 
154.5  days  for  four  cows.  At  this  rate 
tne  pasture  of  3.8  acres  kept  four  cows 
for  approximately  five  months,  or  in 
other  words,  one  acre  of  sweet  clover 
pasture  kept  one  cow  for  five  months. 
No  Trouble  From  Bloat. 

During  the  time  the  cows  were  on 
the  pasture,  no  trouole  was  experi- 
enced with  bloat.  Weather  conditions 
were  not  always  favorable.  On  13 
days  during  the  experiment  it  rained 
either  part  of  the  day  or  the  entire 
day. 

The  cows  were  weighed  each  10  days 
in  order  to  determine  whether  they 
held  their  weight  during  the  pasture 
season.  The  weights  of  the  three 
cows  kept  on  the  pasture  for  the  entire 
period  best  serve  for  a  comparison. 
The  average  weights  of  the  three  cows 
before  turning  on  tne  pasture  was 
1,284  pounds.  At  the  close  of  the 
experiment  their  average  weight  was 
1,304  pounds. 

 o  

GUARDING  COWS 

AGAINST  MISHAPS 

E.  L.  Vincent. 

A  number  o,f  cows  in  our  neighbor- 
hood have  had  trouble  lately  when 
bringing  in  their  young.  In  all  of 
these  cases  there  was  the  loss  of  the 
calf  and  for  some  time  after  the  mis- 
hap the  use  of  the  cow  was  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  entirely  lost.  That, 
too,  at  a  time  when  milk  was  very 
high  in  price  and  the  money  was  need- 
ed by  the  farmer. 

None  of  these  accidents  probably 
would  have  ever  happened  had  it  not 
been  for  some  slip  or  unusual  strain 
that  came  to  the  cows.  In  one  case 
stepping  a  .foot  and  a  half  up  into  the 
stable  every  time  the  cow  passed 
through  the  doorway  was  rechoned  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  .failure  to  bear 
the  calf  successfully.  A  little  time 
and  a  load  or  two  of  gravel  or  earth 
would  have  saved  all  the  trouble.  In 
one  or  two  other  cases  it  was  thought 
that  a  fall  on  lippery  ground  could 
be  considered  the  secret  of  the  trou- 
ble. 

A  nice  heifer  I  know  of  got  a  shin- 
gle nail  in  her  foot  and  went  bad  for 
a  long  time.  Ten  minutes  picking  up 
the  old  'ihingles  that  had  been  torn 
off  tiie  barn  at  shingling  time,  to  fly 
down  into  the  stockyard,  would  have 
paved  a  great  deal  of  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  heifer  and  no  little  anxiety 
and  work  on  that  of  the  farmer. 

We  all  have  these  mishaps  and  they 
are  costly.  But  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  they  may  almost  all  be  avoided. 
Ts  it  not  a  fact  that  we  are  not  as 
careful  as  we  might  be  about  caring 
for  our  cows  and  other  stock?  We  get 
busy  about  other  things  and  we  neg- 
lect the  little  derails  of  the  business. 
We  may  see  them  and  recognize 
them  as  sources  of  possible  danger, 
but  we  need  to  set  ourselves  about  it 
at  once  and  put  them  right.  A  good 
share  of  the  success  we  have  as  farm- 
ers comes  from  our  recognizing  the 
value  of  sma.'l  things  and  doing  them 
when  they  ought  to  be  done.  Neglect 
nothing  for  the  safety  of  the  cows. 
 o  

FRENCH  FEEDSTUFF  PRICES 

Prices  of  feedstuff's  quoted  in  the 
Paris  markefcp  late  in  January  of  this 
year  follow: 

Product 

Wheat  straw   

Rye  sraw   

Oats  straw   

Hay   

Lucerne  (alfalfa) 


Price  per  ton 

$53  00  to  56.40 
$40.80  to  44.20 
47.20  to  50.40 
$68.40  to  73.20 
$69.80  to  74.80 


72  page  catalog 
mailed  upon  request 


Eight  Good  Reasons 
Why  You  Should  Buy  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

GREATER  CAPACITY:  New  capacities  have  been  increased  10%. 
without  increase  of  speed  or  effort  required  in  operation. 

SKIMS  CLOSER:  The  improved  bowl  design,  together  with  the 
patented  milk  distributor,  gives  greater  skimming  efficiency. 

EASIER  TO  WASH:  Simpler  bowl  construction  and  discs  caulked 
only  on  the  upper  side  make  the  bowl  easier  to  wash. 

EASIER  TO  TURN:  The  low  speed  of  the  De  Laval  bowl,  the 
short  crank,  its  unusually  large  capacity  for  the  size  and  weight  of 
the  bowl,  and  its  automatic  oiling  throughout,  make  it  the  easiest  to 
turn  and  least  tiring  to  the  operator. 

THE  MAJORITY  CHOICE:  More  De  Lavals  are  sold  every  year 
than  all  other  makes  of  separators  combined.  More  than  2,325,000 
are  in  daily  use — thousands  of  them  for  15  or  20  years. 

TIME  TESTED:  The  De  Laval  was  the  first  cream  separator.  It 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  maintained  its  original  success  and  lead- 
ership for  40  years  the  world  over. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  SPEED  INDICATOR:  Every  New 
De  Laval  is  equipped  with  a  Bell  Speed-Indicator,  the  "Warning 
Signal"  which  insures  proper  speed,  full  capacity,  thorough  separation 
and  uniform  cream  at  all  times. 

SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  NEED  IT:  The  world-wide  De  Laval 
organization,  with  agents  and  representatives  ready  to  serve  users  in 
almost  every  locality  where  cows  are  milked,  insures  the  buyer  of  a 
De  Laval  quick  and  efficient  service  whenever  he  needs  it. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  caving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Mad  ison  Street,  Chicago 


 DRINK 

BECCO 


BETTER  THAN  BEER 


2 


1 


For  entertaining  friends  —  for  the  family ---with  meals  or 
between  meals--  any  iime!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
"hits  the  spot" as  does  BECCO— the  true,  pure  food  beverage. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  BECCO— order  direct  from 

G.  L.  BECKER.  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 
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Combined  with  the 
Deseret  Farmer  and  Rocky  Mountain  Farming. 

Established  1904.  

Entered  as  second  class  matter  in  the  postofflce  at 
Lehi,  Utah. 
Published  every  Saturday  by  the 
DESERET  FARMER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Lehi,  Utah. 

Subscrltpion  price,  one  year  $1.00 

Canadian  and  Foreign  Postage  50  cents  a  year  extra. 


Members  of  the 


New  Tork  Office,  200  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, S.  E.  Lelth,  Mgr. 
Chicago  Office,  Steger  Bldg., 
Tom  D.  Costello,  Mgr. 
Minneapolis,    Minn.,  Palace 
Bldg.,  R.  R.  Ring,  Mgr. 
St.  Louis,  Fullerton  Building, 
C.  A.  Cour,  Mgr. 


Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  Is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
TItah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
oartment  and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
tdaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  jvlthln  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


If  you  have  a  good  heifer  cow,  keep  her  and  you 
will  find  it  profitable  for  the  future  market  on 
dairy  cows  looks  good. 

to  Si 

The  farm  horse,  after  being  comparatively  idle 
during  the  winter,  should  be  brought  into  active 
service  gradually.  Do  not  spoil  a  good  horse, 
especially  the  young  ones,  by  over  work  after  a 
long  rest. 

to  * 

Take  a  few  hours  of  time  and  fix  up  your 
fences.  It  may  save  you  time  and  money  to  do 
it.  Poor  fences  allow  cattle  to  destroy  your 
crops.  How  about  your  gates,  do  they  sag?  A 
little  time  repairing  them  will  save  time  and 
bother  o,f  using  a  poor  gate. 

"*  to  to 

Let  the  boy  or  girl  raise  a  pig.  If  you  did  not 
have  any  young  ones  to  give  them  buy  one  and 
give  them  the  responsibility  of  caring  for  it. 
Can  you  think  of  any  thing  better  to  develop  the 
young  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm  than  the  care 
of  livestock.  It  will  pay  from  any  point  of 
view  to  give  them  some  responsibility. 

M  to 

The  government  has  purchased  twenty  five  per 
cent  of  the  peas,  tomatoes  and  corn  canned  in 
the  United  States.  The  great  amount  of  food 
necessary  to  be  shipped  abroad  for  our  own  men 
and  to  help  our  allies  can  be  realized1  when  such 
purchases  as  these  are  made.  The  present  out- 
look is  that  Utah  will  have  one  of  the  largest 
crops  of  peas  and  tomatoes  ever  produced. 

r  \  fi 

Put  your  winter  clothes  and  frrrs  away. 
Thoroughly  beat  and  brush  all  clothing  before 
putting  it  away.  To  keep  the  moths  out  use 
camphor,  napthaline  balls  or  some  good  repellent. 
If  possible  line  the  box  or  truCk  with  tar  paper. 
All  clothing  will  bo  higher  in  price  and  it  will 
pay  to  conserve  all  you  have  that  can  be  used 
again. 

M  P-3 

Right  now  fs  the  time  to  start  a  campaign  to 
kill  the  fly  before  he  Is  born.  Clean  up  around 
the  place,  do  away  with  the  breeding  place. 
Make  it  a  community  affair  and  see  that  the  fly 
has  no  chance  to  live.  When  we  realize  the 
(Linger  of  the  house  fly  we  will  make  an  effort 
to  not  only  "swat  the  fly"  but  pervent  his  birth 
by  doing  away  with  the  breeding  placeB. 


MANURE  VALUABLE 

Considering  the  high  price  of  all  farm  products, 
manure  is  becoming  more  valuable  all  the  time. 
In  the  dairy  business  the  cream  check,  in  the 
feeding  of  livestock,  steers,  horses  or  hogs  the 
sale  of  the  animals  are  not  the  only  returns. 
Manure  .when  properly  applied  to  the  land  will 
bring  increased  production,  will  bring  fertility 
to  the  farm.  Too  often  we  do  not  value  the 
manure  enough  to  take  care  of  it.  It  is  wasted 
and  our  land  is  starving  for  it.  When  we  learn 
the  value  of  manure  we  will  take  better  care  of 
it. 

to  to 

KEEP  A  RECORD  THIS  YEAR 

Last  fall  and  winter  there  was  much  discus- 
sion about  the  cost  of  producing  certain  crops, 
especially  sugar  |  beets.  Why  not  keep  a  record 
this  year  of  just  what  it  does  cost  you  to  pro- 
duce your  crops.  Be  fair  to  yourself  and  keep 
the  record)  correct.  To  over  charge  or  under 
charge  would  be  unfair.  Correct  records  is 
what  you  should  have. 

When  a  fair  comparison  of  this  or  that  crop 
is  made  it  may  surprise  you  which  one  is  the 
more  profitable  on  your  farm. 

to  to 

PUT  EVERY  ACRE  TO  WORK 

The  planting  season  is  on,  in  some  sections  it  is 
over.     Are  there  any  slacker  acres? 

How  sad  we  would  feel  \i  we  knew  that  a 
soldier  or  a  child  in  far-off  Belgium,  suffered  or 
died  for  food  when  we  allowed  any  land  to  go  un- 
planted.  The  situation  is  serious,  more  so  than 
many  of  us  will  admit.  Every  piece  of  land 
should  be  planted,  made  productive.  There  are 
so  many  things  that  can  be  used  for  food  that  all 
kind  and  all  sizes  of  land  should  be  planted 
Some  gardners  and  farmers  are  planning  to  pro- 
duce two  crops  on  the  same  piece  of  land,  this  is 
much  better  than  to  allow  any  piece  of  land  to  go 
without  being  planted. 

to  to 

A  good  scales  is  an  important  part  of  the  farm 
equipment.  Every  farmer  buys  and  sells  and 
he  should  have  some  way  of  knowing  the  weights 
of  his  products.  Guessing  stuff  off  is  an  unbusi- 
nesslike method.  Experiments  show  just  how 
much  feed  is  needed  by  an  animal  of  a  certain 
weight.  If  the  hay  and  grain  produced  on  the 
farm  are  weighed  the  farmer  will  know  just  about 
how  much  live  stock  he  can  winter  or  fatten.  It 
Is  only  by  occasional  weighing  that  he  can  know 
definitely  how  much  his  stock  is  gaining  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  being  kept  at  a  profit  or  a 
loss.  There  are  so  many  advantages  to  the  own- 
ing qf  a  scales  that  no  farmer  should  be  without 
one. 

to  to 

GOOID  PASTURE  FOR  HOGS 

Utah  this  year  is  raising  a  great  many  more 
hogs  than  ever  before.  To  make  it  profitable 
one  must  produce  at  the  least  cost.  Where  a 
grower  has  a  small  piece  of  alfalfa  that  can  be 
used  as  pasture,  he  has  one  of  the  cheapest 
sources  of  food  for  hogs.  Brood  sows  and  their 
litters  should  have  green  feed  of  some  kind. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  and  think  that  pork 
can  be  produced  on  pasture  alone.  It  is  the 
combination  of  good  pasture  with  other  feeds 
that  will  produce  good  pork.  Good  pastures  will 
reduce  the  grain  feed  which  is  so  high  at  the 
present  time. 

PROFITABLE  IMPROVEMENTS 

There  is  a  tendency  among  many  people,  un- 
der war  conditions,  to  economize,  this  is  alright 
if  it  is  not  carried  to  extreme.  Farmers  are  giv- 
ing to  Red  Cross  and  other  war  needs.  They 
nr<»  buying  Liberty  Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps  and 
backing  up  the  government. 

There  are  improvements  on  the  farm  that 
should  be  taken  care  of.  If  by  building  a  barn 
he  can  take  better  care  of  his  livestock  and  in- 
crease production,  why  not  build  a  barn.  If  the 
cost  of  feed  can  be  reduced  and  production  in- 
creased by  building  a  silo,  why  not  build  a  silo. 


Thousands  of  acres  of  landvshould  be  drained 
and  made  productive.  The  home  should  have 
many  modern  conveniences  to  help  the  women 
folks  in  their  increased  duties. 

We  believe  such  improvements  are  needed 
and  should  be  made.  Do  not  go  to  extremes  but 
use  good  business  judgment 'under  war  conditions 
and  make  the  improvements  needed. 

to  to 

FARMERS  BUY  BONDS 

The  farmers  and  those  living  in  the  rural  com- 
munities are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  showing 
they  made  in  the  purchasing  of  bonds  of  the  third 
Liberty  Loan  issue.  This  great  showing  was  • 
made  at  a  time  when  farmers  are  spending  money 
for  seeding  and  planting  and"  must  wait  until  har-  ' 
vest  for  returns.  The  farmers  of  Utah  are  cer- 
tainly trying  to  do  their  part  to  help  win  the  war. 

We  believe  that  victory  for  democracy  and  free- 
dom is  sure  to  come  but  the  sooner  we  awake  to 
the  task  before  us  the  quicker  the  job  will  be* 
ever.  Too  many  people  are  over  confident. 
Every  man  woman  and  child  has  a  task  to  per- 
form, a  duty  to  do.  The  situation  is  serious, 
when  people  in  nearly  every  community  treat  the 
proposition  lightly.  Our  liberty  and  happiness 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  allied  line.  The 
need  to  do  things  is  imperative.  Do  not  let  over 
confidence  or  lack  of  help  on  your  part  be  the  \ 
cause  of  any  delay. 

to  to 

RAISE  MORE  BEEF  CATTLE 

There  is  a  renewed  interest  being  taken  in  j 
beef  cattle.  Our  largest  crop  in  this  state  is] 
hay.  What  do  we  do  with  all  of.  it?  Is  it  feed  « 
to  live  stock  on  the  farm  where  it  is  produced — q 
in  many  places  it  is  not.  One  small  town  inj 
Utah  last  year  shipped  300  cars  of  alfalfa  hay,| 
every  pound  of  it  should  have  been  fed  on  the* 
farm  or  near  there  so  that  the  manure  could  have 
been  returned  to  the  land. 

Why  not  feed  more  beef  cattle  when  the  feed  : 
is  produced  here? 

It  is  a  poor  policy  to  ship  our  hay  and  other 
feeds  away  and  also  our  cattle  to  be  fed  and 
marketed  by  some  eastern  farmer  or  feeder. 
There  is  money  in  feeding  cattle.  Ask  those 
men  who  are  feeding  them,  nearly  every  time 
you  will  find  them  enlarging  their  efforts  and  in- 1 
creasing  the  number  each  year.  If  more  feed- 
ing was  done  at  home,  there  would  be  more  beef 
cattle  raised.  Many  feeders  will  mean  a  better, 
market.  A  better  market  will  encourage  the 
raising  of  more  beef  cattle. 


SMILES  WITH  THRIFT 

In  every  smile  there  is  a  good  stiff  punch.  There 
is  nothing  in  a  grouch  but  waste.  Waste  breaks 
down  instead  of  building  up  the  country,  and  noth- 
ing should  be  encouraged  except  that  which 
builds. 

In  all  walks  of  life  there  should  be  practised 
an  economy  which  conserves  yet  does  not  weaken. 
In  the  administration  of  the  public  affairs  of  our 
state  every  dollar  necessary  to  public  service, 
intelligently  and  economically  administered; 
should  be  provided,  but  not  one  penny  for  pur- 
poses unnecessary. 

Needless  expenditures  drain  the  people's  sub 
stance.  In  this  hour  of  our  country's  need  oulSj 
public  officials  should  take  prompt  action  lookin 
to  the  elimination  of  every  condition  or  influenc 
operating  against  highest  efficiency,  whether  t 
be  of  man-power,  food-power  or  other  of  the 
state's  resources. 

We  who  remain  at  home  have  a  task  to  do, 
much  less  exacting  than  have  the  boys  in  th 
trenches,  it  is  true,  but  no  less  important  no: 
imperative.  If  we  are  sincere  we  will  chan 
nothing  upon  waste,  an  insidious  enemy  at  hom 
while  our  country  needs  our  full  strength  abroa 
And  the  more  cheerfully  we  go  about  our  tas 
the  lighter  it  will  bq  and  the  more  we  will  b 
able  to  do.  Then,  too,  it  will  be  more  agreeabi 
to  our  own  consciences. 

Let  us  'cut  out"  waste  and  "cut  In"  more  thrift 
and  smiles.  In  each  of  these  later  there  are  good 
stiff  punches  and  our  country  needs  punchejj 
ringing  good  and  true. 
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Farm  Engine  Economy 


The  reason  there  is  not  an  engine 
a  every  farm  is  not  because  the  far- 
ier  does  not  realize  the  tremendous 
iving  of  labor  effected  by  the  use  of 
gasoline  or  kero-oil  engine.  He 
ould  like  to  have  a  good  one,  and 
rery  one  of  his  self  appointed  ad- 
isers  tells  him  that  he  cannot  afford 
»  be  without  an  adequate  engine  on 
Is  farm  this  season. 
The  question  in  the  farmer's  mind 
not  so  much  whether  he  can  afford 
t  do  without  it,  as  whether  he  can 
lord  to  have  it.  When  it  comes  right 
>wn  to  facts  he  knows  that  the  initial 
ivestment  of  the  cost  price  is  not  all 
tere  is  to  this  engine  game.  What 
)out  the  cost  of  operation? 
If  he  has  read  up  on  the  subject  he 
aows,  that,  in  spite  qf  the  price  of 
jgine  fuel,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
ipply  of  such  fuel  becoming  exhaus- 
1,  or  even  diminisned,  for  untold  cen- 
iries,  but  "How  much  is  "it  going  to 
>st  to  run  that  engine?"  We  are 
Ad  to  show  to  this  honestly  inquiring 
an  some  costs  of  operation  as 
resented  below.  The  farm  engine  is 
jrtainly  a  great  boy  when  he  gets 
t  work,  and  he  seems  to  be  content 
i  do  it  for  very  low  board  wages. 

Cost  of  Operating. 

From  reports  sent  in  by  engine 
sers,  to  a  large  engine  manufacturer, 

is  estimated  that  25  cents'  worth  of 
lei  will  do  the  following  kinds  of 
ork: 

Will  cut  12  tons  of  silage,  elevating 
30  feet. 

Will  cut  200  to  250  feet  poplar  lum- 
sr. 

Will  cut  150  to  200  feet  of  oak 
mber. 

Will  cut  10  to  12  cords  of  wood. 
Will  run  draw  saw,  cutting  6  to  8 
>rds  wood. 

Will  grind  40  to  50  bushels  shelled 
>rn. 

Will  grind  20  to  25  bushels  ear  corn. 
Will  grind  20  to  30  bushels  wheat. 
Will  make  2,000    to    3,000  pounds 
ilk  into  cheese. 

Will  pump  1,200  to  1,600  gallons 
ater. 

Will  pump  water  for  80  to  100  head 
jrses. 

Will  pump  water  for  400  to  500 
Dgs. 

Will  pump  water  for  500  to  700 
leep. 

Will  shell  300  to  350  bushels  corn. 
Will  cut  25  to  30    tons  silage. 
Will  cut  20  to  25  tons  hay  fodder. 
Will  furnish  80  hours-  of  electric 
Sht. 

Will  run  60  saw  gin  stand  one  hour. 
Will  make  4  to  6  barrels  flour. 
Will  do  5  weeks'  washing  at  2  hours 
week. 

Will  furnish  lights  for  8  rooms  for 
>  evenings. 

Will  grind  from  125  to  180  pounds 
reen  bone. 

Will  run  rip  saw,  band    saw  and 
»lner  all  8  to  10  hours. 
Will  turn  the  grindstone,  run  the 
mery  wheel,  forge,  lathe  and  drill 
>r  24  hours. 

Will  run  emery  wheel,  drilling  ma- 
line  and  forge  for  8  to  10  hours. 

Will  pump  30,000  gallons  water  with 
Mitrifugal  pump. 

Will  pick  20  to  30  bags  of  peas. 
Will  pump  water  from  150-foot  well 
11  day. 

Will  run  a  medium  cutter  half  a 
ay. 

Will  run  a  medium  size  saw  9  hours. 
Will  haddle  a  500-foot  well  machine 
to  5  hours. 

Will  pull  average  broom  corn 
Sresher  half  a  day. 

Will  bale  5  tons  of  straw. 

Will  run  a  750-Ib.  drill  half  a  day 
t  250  to  300  feet. 

Will  run  a  home  water  system,  ,fur- 
ishing  water  for  an  8-room  house  10 

Will  save  your  horses  two-thirds  of 
lie  work  on  a  hinder  for  a  day. 

Will  grind  1,000  to  1,200  pounds 
lfalfa  meal. 

Will  grind    1,200  to  2,000  pounds 
afflr  corn  in  head  per  day. 
Will  mix  20  to  30  yards  of  concrete. 


choice  bulls,  $8.00@9.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,151;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $17.10;  bulk  of  sales, 
$17.00. 

Sheep— Receipts,  1,255;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $17.00;  ewes,  f9.00@ 
10.50. 

Omaha,  May  7.— Hogs  Receipts,  16,- 
700;  steady.  Heavy,  $16.75®  16.85; 
mixed,  $16.80®17.00;  light,  $17.00^ 
17.20;  pigs,  $12.00®  1.5.00;  bulk  of 
sales,  $16.90@17.10. 

Cattle— Receipts,  10,500;  market, 
s'eady.  10c  to  15c  lower.  Nativp 
steers,  $10.50®17.50;  cows  and  heifers, 
$9.50@13.50;  western  steers,  $10. 00® 
14.50;  Texas  steers,  $9. 90®  11. 50; 
range  cows  and  heifers,  $8.75@10.75; 
canners,  $7. 55®  8. 75;  stackers  and 
$13.00;  good,  $8.00@9.00;  feeders',  feeders,  $8.50®  13.25;  calves,  $10.00® 
$7.00@9.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  12-5°:  stags,  $9.00@13.00. 

$9.00@10.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00@7.50;  Sheep— Receipts,  500;  market, 
canners,  $5.25@5.75;  feeder  cows,  stea'dy.  Yearlings,  $17.50@18.65; 
$5.00@6.50;  veal  calves,  $9.00@10.00;  wethers,  $15.00®17.00;  ewes,  $14.00® 


Will  elevate  2,000  to  3,000  bushels  of 
corn. 

Will  run  auto-mower  18  hours. 

Will  run  sprayer  and  handle  2  or  3 
leads  of  hose  a.i  day. 

Will  handle  a  600-pound  gross 
weight  hoist  a  day  of  10  hours. 

Will  run  a  diaphragm  pump,  hand- 
ling 2,500  to  3,000  gallons  per  hour 
for  a  day. 

Will  cut  1,000  to  2,000  shingles.' 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  May  7th. — Cattle — Receipts, 
982;  market,  steady;    choice  steers, 


16.50;  lambs,  $14.50®20.50. 

North  Salt  Lake — Cattle — Receipts, 
50;  market  steady.  Choice  steers, 
$12.50®13.00;  good  steers,  $10.00® 
12.00;  fair  steers,  $7.75®9.50;  choice 
cows  and  heavy  hei/ers,  $8.75®  10.00; 
fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers,  $7.50® 
8.75;  cutters,  $6.00®  7.00;  canners, 
$5.25®6.00;  fat  bulls,  $7.50®8.25; 
bologna  bulls,  $G.50®7.00;  veal  calves, 
$8.00®10.00. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  244;  market 
steady.  Good  choice  grain  fed  lambs, 
$16.00®17.50;  choice  yearling  wethers, 
$13.00@15.00;  fat  wethers,  $12.50® 
14.00;  fat  ewes,  $10.00@12.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  78;  market  steady 
to  stronger.  Choice  smooth  fat  hogs, 
175  and  250  pounds,  $17.10. 


Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects 
you  when  you  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer  In  answering  the  advertise- 
ments. 


ALL  year  'round  utility  characterizes  the  Cleveland 
Tractor.    It  performs  its  varied  duties  regularly, 
season  by  season.    It  is  a  "man-of-all-work." 

It  plows.    It  harrows.    It  plants.    It  reaps. 

And  it  does  all  of  these  things  faster  and  better 
than  was  possible  before. 

But  that  isn't  all.  It  does  the  thousand  and  one 
other  things  that  require  mechanical  power.  It  pulls 
your  manure  spreader.  It  runs  your  saw.  It  operates 
your  pump.  It  cuts  your  ensilage.  It  drags  logs  and 
lumber.  It  pulls  road 
machinery.  It  does  prac- 
tically everything  that 
horsepower  and  stationary 
engines  can  do.  It  develops  12  horsepower  at  the 
drawbar  for  hauling  and  gives  20  horsepower  at  the 
pulley  for  stationary  work. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  3%  miles  an  hour — 
eight  to  ten  acres  a  day — which  is  equal  to  the  work 
of  three  good  men  with  three  3-horse  teams. 

It  travels  on  Us  own  endless  tracks  which  it  lays 
down  and  pick.s  up  as  it  goes  along. 

It  operates  easily  over  gullies,  ruts,  and  uneven 
ground  of  all  kinds.  Because  of  its  600  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  it  goes  over  sand,  gumbo,  mud  and 
slippery  clay  without  packing  the  soil,  without  sinking, 
miring  or  floundering. 

The  Cleveland  weighs  less  than  3200  pounds  and 
is  so  small  that  it  can  be  readily  driven  under  and 
among  small  fruit  trees. 


Cleveland  Tractor 


It  steers  by  the  power  of  its  own  engine  and  will  turn 
in  a  twelve  foot  circle. 

It  requires  less  space  to  house  than  a  single  horse. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  was  designed  by  Rollin  H. 
White,  the  well  known  motor  truck  engineer — and  is 
manufactured  under  his  supervision. 

He  has  designed  the  track  for  long  service.  The 
sections  are  constructed  to  prevent  filling  or  packing 
with  mud  and  protection  is  provided  to  preveftt  dirt 
and  mud  from  falling  into  the  track.    The  sections  are 

joined  with  hardened 
steel  pins  which  have  their 
bearings  in  hardened 
steel  bushings. 


Gears  are  protected  by  dust-proof,  dirt-proof  cases 
and  are  of  the  same  high  quality  as  those  used  in  the 
finest  trucks.  Materials  used  throughout  are  of  the 
best. 

Every  step  must  be  taken  this  year  that  will  speed 
up  farm  work — that  will  enable  machinery  to  replace 
muscle — that  will  help  produce — and  increase  harvests. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  is  already  bearing  a  big 
share  of  the  war  burden.  Farmers  are  producing  larger 
crops  because  of  the  Cleveland  —  and  are  making 
greater  profits. 

You  too  can  help  the  nation  meet  the  food  emer- 
gency— and  incidentally  make  more  money  for  yourself. 
Write  to  us  now  for  complete  information  and  the  name 
of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 


THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  CO.,  Dept.  AO,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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MILK 

The  Best  Food  We  Have. 
Give  Your  Children  Milk. 

A  quart  a  day  for  every  child,  if  pos- 
sible, a  pint  without  fail.  Plenty  of 
milk  will  help  give  all  your  children, 
big  and  little,  the  chance  for  health 
they  ought  to  have.  Buy  more  milk 
and  less  meat  and  your  family  will 
he  better  fed. 

Milk  helps  your  children  to  grow. 
Besides  well-known  food  substances  it 
has  something  special  which  they 
must  have  to  grow.  Your  children 
can  get  a  little  of  this  from  other 
foods,  but  not  enough.  Give  your  boys 
and  girls  milk  for  their  chance  to 
grow. 

Milk  helps  your  children  to  keep 
well.  Look  at  children  who  do  not 
get  milk,  but  get  tea  and  coffee  in- 
stead. Aren't  most  ox  them  pale  and 
sickly?  There  are  always  very  many 
sick  children  in  cities  and  in  countries 
where  milk  is  scarce.  When  milk 
prices  go  up  and  motners  begin  to 
economize  on  milk  more  children  he- 
come  sick.  Do  not  let  your  children 
run  this  risk.  Give  them  fresh,  clean 
milk  and  help  them  to  grow  up  strong 
and  well  and  win  in  their  fight  against 
disease.  Save  on  other  things  if  you 
must,  but  not  on  milk,  your  child's 
best  food. 

Milk  gives  your  children  lime  and 
other  salts  which  they  need.  There 
must  be  plenty  of  lime  in  their  food, 
for  a  great  deal  of  it  is  needed  for 
their  bones  and  teeth  and  a  little  for 
their  blood  and  all  other  parts  of 
their  bodies.  Right  food,  not  drugs, 
is  what  children  need.  Big  boys  and 
girls  and  grown  people,  as  well  as 
children,  need  lime,  because  the  bones 
,  are  constantly  wearing  away  little  by 
little  and  must  be  replaced. 

Milk  is  the  cheapest  food  for  lime. 
You  and  your  children  need  its  lime. 

Milk  gives  your  children  the  body- 
building protein  ,one  of  the  materials 
from  which  their  bodies  are  made. 
Milk  is  like  eggs  and  meat  in  this. 
This  body-building  substance,  the 
protein,  of  milk  is  not  new  to  you,  for 
curd  is  milk  protein,  cottage  cheee 
is  curd  separated  out  from  milk.  When 
we  drink  milk  or  eat  cheese  we  give 
our  bodies  proteins  which  are  chang- 
ed and  become  part  ot  our  muscles, 
blood,  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
The  milk  protein  is  g'ood  for  every- 
body and  especially  good  for  children. 
They  need  a  great  deal  of  it  because 
their  bodies  grow  so  fast. 

Milk  gives  your  cnildren  fuel  to 
burn  in  their  bodies.  They  need  the 
fuel  to  .keep  them  warm  and  to  help 
them  run  and  play  and  work,  much  as 
an  automobile  needs  gasoline  or  a 
steam  engine  needs  coal.  They  are  so 
active  that  they  need  more  fuel  for 
their  size  than  grown  people  do.  The 
fat  and  the  milk  sugar  and  the  protein 
in  the  milk  all  burn  up  as  fuel. ! 

Milk  is  much  cheaper  fuel  than 
meat.  A  quart  gives  tne  same  amount 
of  fuel  as  a  whole  pound  of  lean  meat 
or  as  eight  egffs.  Think  of  the  cost! 
Isn't  the  milk  far  the  cheapest?  Still 
less  expensive  fuel  is  a  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  or  corn  meal  mush  and  milk. 

Skim  milk  is  good  food.  It  has  the 
lime  and  protein  and  sugar  of  the 
whole  milk.  Use  it,  but  use  whole 
milk,  too.  Skim  milk  lacks  fat  and 
nas  not  so  much  of  the  growth  sub- 
stances as  has  whole  milk. 

Milk  should  not  be  tne  only  food  for 
children  of  course.  They  need  vege- 
tables, fruits,  and  cereals.  But  even 
the  bigger  boys  and  gills  should  have 
milk.  Milk  is  good  for  grown  people, 
too.  They  need  the  lime  and  protein 
and  its  other  substances.  Don't 
think  of  it  only  as  a  refreshing  drink, 
but  as  a  good  Qottritajng  food. 

Be  sure  your  rnilk  is  clean  and 
fresh.  If  you  live  in  the  city,  buy  it 
pasteurized  >rom  a  clean  dairy.  In 
the  country  wee  that  your  cows  and 
milkers  are  clean  and  healthy.  Keep 
your  milk  clean,  cold,  and  covered. 


Ways  of  Using  More  Milk. 

Cereals  cooked  in  milk.  Corn  meal, 
oatmeal,  and  rice  are  delicious  cooked 
in  skimmilk.  Use  the  same  amount 
of  milk  as  you  would  water  for  oat- 
meal and  corn  meal.  For  rice,  you 
can  well  use  a  good  deal  more  milk — 
four  or  even  more  cups  of  milk  to  one 
of  rice.  Cook  for  an  hour  in  a  double 
boiler.  This  makes  a  delicious  creamy 
cereal.  For  milk  cereal  puddings  add 
sugar  or  sirup  and  raisins. 

Cornstarch-  Pudding. 

2  cups  milk,  %  cup  sugar  or  %  cup 
corn  sirup,  4  tablespoons  cornstarch 
(level),  pinch  of  salt,  vanilla. 

Mix  the  cornstarch  with  cold  milk, 
scald  the  remaining  milk,  and  add  the 
sugar  or  sirup,  salt,  and  cornstarch. 
Stir  until  thick.  Cover  and  cook  for 
20  minutes.  Add  vanilla.  Serve  cold, 
plain  or  with  fruit.  Add  a  square  of 
chocolate  to  the  milk  for  chocolate 
cornstarch. 

Creamed  Dishes. 

Milk  toast,  cream  soups,  creamed 
vegetables,  creamed  fisu,  and  scalloped 
dishes  are  all  good  ways  of  putting 
more  milk  into  the  daily  food  o,f  the 
family.  The  milk  for  all  of  these  is 
thickened  into  a  sauce,  thick  or  thin. 

To  make  the  sauces,  melt  the  fat, 
stir  in  the  flour,  add  the  milk  grad- 
ually and  cook  until  thickened,  stir- 
ring constantly  unless  you  use  a  dou- 
ble boiler.  All  measurements  are 
level  in  these  and  au  other  recipes. 
Thin  White  Sauce. 

1  cup  milk,  1  tablespoon  flour,  1 
tablespoon  fat,  Vz  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  pepper. 

Medium   White  '  Sauce. 

1  cup  milk,  2  tablespoons  flour,  2 
tablespoons  fat,  %  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  pepper. 

Thick  White  Sauce. 

1  cup  milk,  3  tablespoons  flour,  3 
tablespoons  fat,  %  teaspoon  salt,  % 
teaspoon  pepper. 

For  milk  toast  and  with  vegetables 
use  the  thin  sauce.  For  scalloped  or 
creamed  dishes,  use  the  medium  sauce. 
The  chief  use  for  the  thick  sauce  is  as 
a  binding  material  in  croquettes  and 
loaves. 

 o  

PLAIN  PANCAKE 

The  more  eggs  and  thinner  the  pan- 
cake batter,  if  this  batter  is  allowed 
to  stand  until  the  bubbles  or  air  we 
have  beaten  into  it  have  disappeared, 
the  thinner  cake  we  can  make.  But  if 
we  did  this  work  and  added  eggs  to 
make  it  light,  why  should  we  let  this 
labor  go  to  thought?  Mostly  egg,  and 
with  but  little  flour  and  no  milk,  for 
the  thinnest  of  cakes,  is  a  German 
model,  and  the  French  have  one  equal- 
ly thin  but  more  fancy. 

A  plain  wheat  cake  which  we  may 
vary  in  no  end  of  ways  is:  One  egg, 
one  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  of  flour,,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  and  one  teaspoon  of  bak- 
ing powder  if  sweet  milk  is  used,  or 
one  teaspoon  of  soda  if  sour  milk  is 
used.  Since  sour  milk  both  holds  air 
and  generates  air  with  its  acid,  it 
makes  the  lignter  pancake.  The  best 
thing  in  making  a  pancake  is  skill  in 
quick,  light  and  perfect  heating  and 
careful  and  right  temperature  in  bak- 
ing, no  matter  what  the  mixture  is. 
Sour  milk  needs  to  be  broken  up  fine 
and  other  work  to  be  done  to  give  the 
beautiful  effects  the  amateur  does  not 
get  because  the  amateur  does  not  put 
in  the  work. 

A  conservation  pancake  should  not 
only  be  popular  for  conservation  rea- 
sons but  because  it  really  is  the  most 
wholesome  of  mixtures.  I  refer  to  a 
bread  pancake.  Rightly  baked  this  is 
almost  a  souffle.  It  is  the  simplest 
of  things  to  make.  A  stale  raised  loaf 
or  rolls,  or  even  day  or  more  old  bak- 
ing powder  biscuits  are  good  for  this 
pancake,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
baked  things.  Twice  cooked  or  baked, 
wo  know  these  have  an  advantage  die- 
tetically,  even  though  the  second  bak- 
ing 1b  not  of  the  tyj  most  commend- 
ed by  dietitians.    But  it  Is  not  neces- 


\^OU  know  some  of  the  money  mak- 
ing  features  of  International  motor 
trucks.  You  know  that  money  invested 
in  an  International  truck  pays  a  high  rate  of 
interest — that  a  truck  keeps  your  customers 
satisfied  by  giving  them  prompt,  regular  service 
— and  that,  with  a  truck,  you  can  extend  your 
business  to  its  widest  limit.    There  is  one  other 
important  point.  ^ 
The  International  motor  truck  is  sold  by  a  Com- 
pany whose  success  depends  upon  the  service 
it  gives. 

We  employ  expert  truck  men  and  carry  a  full 
stock  of  repair  parts.  Both  men  and  repairs  are 
at  your  command  instantly  in  case  of  accident. 
We  make  it  our  business  to  keep  our  customers 
satisfied,  just  as  you  do.  We  hope  you  never 
have  an  accident,  but  if  you  do,  we  do  not  allow 
it  to  interfere  with  your  business  for  one  minute 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Four  Models 

H,  1,500  lbs.  capacity     -  K,  3,000  lbs.  capacity 

F,  2,000  lbs.  capacity  G,  4,000  lbs.  capacity 

Special  bodies  for  any  business. 
Write  for  complete  description  and  pictures  of  our  trucks 

International  Motor  Trucks  Are  Sold  By 

Utah  Motor  Car  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

WILLIS  JOHNSON  &  SON,  ROOSEVELT,  UTAH. 

PRICE  GARAGE  COMPANY,  PRICE,  UTAH. 
PAROWAN  AUTO  COMPANY,  PAROWAN,  UTAH. 
PROVO  IMPLEMENT  &  MOTOR  COMPANY,  PROVO,  UTAH. 
KOPP  GARAGE  COMPANY,  CEDAR  CITY,  UTAH. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

230  SOUTH,  6TH  WEST,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Dry  Farm  Seed  Corn 

Mr.  Strong  of  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  experi- 
mented for  15  years  with  dryland  flint  corn,  not  only 
did  Mr.  Strong  increase  the  yield  over  100  per  cent 
but  he  produced  a  cob  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  old 
type  White  Flint.  Mr.  Strong  developed  a  dryland 
corn  of  wonderful  merit,  a  heavy  yi elder  and  re- 
markably early  for  DRY  LAND  cultivation,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  if  you  plant  a  good  acreage  of 
Strong's  Dryland  White  Flint. 

Order  early  as  our  Supply  is  limited. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE 


sary  to  use  baking  powder  if  we  use  down  cup  full  of  crumbs    allow  one 

an  egg.  cup  of  milk,  more  or  less,  according 

Bread  Pancakes.  to  the  dryness  of  the  bread.    By  tho 

Crumb  up  bread  and  to  a  pressed  way,  rolls  of  the  French  type  soon 
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lose  enough  of  their  moisture  so  that  Don't  have  different  sized  potatoes. 

they  will  keep  quite  indefinitely  for  Select  medium  ones. 

pancakes,  and  they  are  ideal  for  grat-  jjon't  forgot  to  scrub  them  with  a 

ing.   Prepare  the  bread  and  milk  over  vegetable  brush,  if  possible. 

night.   In  tlie  morning  beat  up  an  egg  Bqxi't  put  them  in  the  oven  dripping 

—it  is  best  to  beat  white    and    yolk  with  cold  water.    Average  conditions 

separately— and  add  to  the  mixture,  auow  45  minutes  to  an  hour  for  a  six 

which  should  have  been  so  well  beaten  ounce  potato. 

that  every  bit  of  the  bread  is  as  fine  Don't  have  the  oven  too  hot  or  the 

as  meal.    It  is  not  necessary  to  add  potatoes    will    crust   over   and  the 

baking  powder,  but  some  people  sift  a  steam  can  not  bo  formed,  and  allowed 

little  with  some  flour,  which  they  im-  t0  escape,  and  a  soggy  potato  is  the 

agine  to  be  necessary  to  thicken  the  result. 

batter.  If  the  bread  has  no  shortening  Don't  fail  to  serve  potatoes  as  soon 

it  is  best  to  add  a  tablespoon  of  fat  as  possible  after  Ihey  are  done, 

of  some  sort.  Potatoes  for  baking  may  be  pricked 

We  know  today  that  fat  on  a  pan  with  a  fork,  the  ends  cut  slightly,  or 

which  gets  hot  enough  to  smoke  is  the  potatoes  greased  to    make  them 

not  only  a  disagreeable  thing  in  the  soft. 

house  but  it  is  an  irritating  thing  in  To  conserve  fuel,  it  might  be  well  to 

the  stomach.    Things  that  irritate  the  boil  potatoes  20  minutes  in  "jackets" 

stomach  sometimes  break   its    lining  and  then  bake. — Miriam   M.  Haynes, 

and  when  the  skins  of  our  bodies  are  Colorado  A.  C. 

broken  anywhere  there  is  danger  that   Q  

our  invisible  enemies,  in  the  shape  of 
bacteria,  will  take  advantage  of  the 
occasion. 

 o-  


THINGS  TO  REMEMBER 

IN  COOKING  POTATOES 
Supply  is  Plentiful,  Price  is  Low,  and 
They  Should  be  Freely  Used  to 
Save  Wheat. 
Potatoes  are  plentiful    and  cheap 


and  should  be  used  often,  but  in  vari- 
ety, to  substitute  for  the  wheat. 

A  few  "Don'ts"  in  Potato  Cookery 
In  boiling  potatoes: — 

Don't  peel  the  potato  unless  neces- 
sary. Serve  them  in  their  "uniforms" 
and  save  mineral  ash. 

Don't  fail  to  pour  off-  the  water  as 
soon  as  the  potatoes  are  done. 

Don't  cover  the  potatoes,  when  done, 
with  a  tight  lid,  but  place  a  clean  cloth 
over  them  and  allow  steam  to  pass  off. 

Don't  fail  to  try  the  steaming 
method  with  new  potatoes. 

Don't  fail  to  soak  old,  wilted  pota- 
toes in  cold  water  before  cooking. 
In  baking  potatoes: — 


REMOVAL  OF  STAINS 

Gertrude  McCheyne  and  Hortense 
White,  U.  A.  C. 

Remove  stains  while  fresh;  they 
are  more  difficult  to  remove  when 
old,  and  often  impossible  to  remove 
after  washing.  Know  the  nature  of 
the  stain  before  treating  it,  when  pos- 
What  removes  one  stain  is  apt 


Since  1852 


In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful—one  cent's  worth — 
makes  a  cup. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 

San  Francisco 


work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  clone  it  for  years  with  ao 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  riff  borea  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hour.;,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  ceded 
Smatt  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  la  abla  demand  for  weDe  t& 
water  stock  and)  for  irrigation. 
Write  for  free  fHuntrated  clrcxJ- 
lars  showing;  different  stylet 
Usl«  Manufacturing  Co 
Box  ft7S         Clarinda,  low* 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 


to  set  another. 

Grease  Spots  From  Woolen  Goods — 

Sponge  with  warm  water  and  naptha 
soap.  Rinse  spot  carefully  and  press, 
or  sponge  with  gasoline,  benzine  or 
chloroform  (latter  best  for  tarry  sub- 
stances and  is  not  so  inflammable.) 
Spread  the  stain  right  side  down(  so 
the  foreign  substance  will  not  have  to 
soak  through  the  goods)  on  several 
thicknesses  of  soft  cloth  or  on  white 
blotting  paper.  Change  pad  as  it  be- 
comes soiled.  Sponge  with  lintless 
cloth,  from  the  outside  of  the  spot  to- 
wards the  center;  this  will  help  avoid 
a  circle  being  formed,  or  wash  in  warm 
water  with  soap  solution.  (1  c.  neu- 
tral soap  to  A  c.  water)  or  about  5c 
soap  bark,  soaked  and  strained. 

Grease  Spots  on  Silk — Make 
paste  of  benzine  and  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia.  Leave  until  dry. 
Shake  off.  Place  clean  blotter  on 
each  side  of  stain,  then  apply  a  warm 
iron. 

Ink  Spots — Soak  in  sour  milk  or 
lemon  and  sail  or  rub  cream  of  tar- 
tar on  the  dampened  spot.  The  first 
two  will  remove  stain  only  from  goods 
which  are  washed  and  boiled  after- 
wards. 

Delicate  Texture  Soiled  With  Oil 
From  Skin — Shake  Fuller's  Earth, 
powdered  French  chalk,  or  talcum 
powder  over  the  article  and  leave  for 
24  hours.  Remove  by  shaking  and  mn)S- 
careful-  rubbing. 

...  Coarse  materials  such  as  carpets,  -       ent  apart  previous  to  spongin 

r-ugs,  etc.,  use  salt  or  cornmeai.  rnese   

substances  are  also  good  for  cleaning 
light  shawls  by  rubbing  them  then 
shaking  them  out. 

Grass  Stains — Use  alcohol  for  ar- 
ticles which  will  not  stand  washing. 


"Refreshments  will 
be  served" 

IT  makes  little  difference  whether 
it's  a  dance,  a  school  or  church 
social,  a  Red  Cross  Chapter  meeting, 
a  44 get-together1 1  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  or  a  big  rally- 
Chances  are  Ghirardelli's  will  be 
"among  those  present.1 1  And— for 
very  good  reason: 

It  promotes  sociability, 
added  cheer  and  comfort.  It  is  a 
delicious,  refreshing  food-beverage 
that  is  always  in  order  at  any  social 
function. 


It  provides 


article  hoarded  that  could  be  worn  by 
someone. 

1.  Is  the  article  worth  making 
over?  If  remodeling  is  to  be  worth 
while,  the  finished  garment  must 

(a)  Be  attractive 

(b)  Have  wearing  qualities. 
Consider  these  points  before  begin- 

2.  Have  pieces  clean  and  well 
pressed  before  beginning  to  cut.  Cut 


Never  before  have  you 

been  SO  prosperous.  The  Use  ammonia  on  washable  goods. 

i  ,1  •       f  i     j        Fruit  Stains — Pour    clean  boiling 

Iiext  Uling  lor  yOU  tO  ao  water  through  cotton  or  linen;  warm 
is  to  See  tO  it  that  yOUr  soap  solution  with  white  wool  or  silk. 

Paint  Stains — Use  turpentine  or 
ether  or  equal  parts  of  benzol  and 
wood  alcohol.  There  is  nothing  which 
will  remove  old  dried  stains. 

Resinous  Substances — Use  turpen- 
tine, ether,  kerosene,  chloroform,  or 
alcohol 


money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mcil,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlee-Pree. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlee-Pr«»> 
F.  M.  Mlehelsvn,  Cashier. 


washing,  removing  spots,  pressing, 
etc.  It  is  much  easier  to  do  any  of 
these  things  witn  smaller  flat  pieces. 

3.  Do  not  put  unnnecessary  labor 
on  remaking,  e.  g.  if  pieces  of  oid  gar- 
ments are  large  enough  for  recutting, 
do  not  take  time  to  rip  seams;  cut 
them  off. 

4.  Choose  patterns  very  carefully. 
Note  the  size  and  shape  of  pieces  with 
which  you  have  to  work  and  choose  a 
pattern  and  design  which  gives  pieces 
which  will  cut  from  material,  e.  g.  i,f 
pieces  are  not  long  enough,  choose 
skirt  with  yoke,  tunic  skirt  or  two 
tier  skirt. 

In  making,  piecing  may  often  be 


Tar— Rub  lard,  turpentine  or  chloro-  Mdden  under  decoration  if  carefully 


form  into  the  stain,  then  wash  in  hot 
water  and  soap.   Repeat  if  necessary. 


planned.  Plan  to  piece  under  tucks, 
pleats,  folds,  where  braid  is  put  on, 


Iron  Rust — Boil  the  stained  place  in  jnsertj0I1  set  in,  etc. 


Is  to  produce  every  pound  of 
food  your  soil  is  capable  of 
yielding. 

Plow  deep  and  work  your 
soil  to  the  limit  this  year  of 
the  world's  need. 
The  Yuba  12-20  BallTread 
Tractor  costs  #2750  cash 
f.o.b.  Benicia.  It's  a  one-man 
outfit — a  producer — a  mon- 
ey-maker. Ready  for  delivery. 
Shall  we  ship  one  to  you? 

Manufacturing  Company 

Department  M 

433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


solution  of  1  t.  of  agent  to  1  pt.  water, 
until  the  stain  disappears,  then  rinse 
thoroughly.  Or  use  lemon  juice  by 
spreading  the  stained  place  over  a 
vessel  of  actively  boiling  water  and 
squeeze  lemon  juice  on  stain.  This 
does  not  destroy  delicate  fabrics.  Or 
use  lemon  juice  and  salt  or  some  fruit, 
as  grape,fruit,rhubarb  juice,  etc. 
Points  To  Consider  in  Remodeling 
Clothes. 

If  you  do  not  need  to  make  over 
clothes  for  your  own  family,  make 
them  for  someone  in  need  or  give  them 
to  someone  who  will  use  them.    Our  and  live 
nation  cannot  afford  to  have  a  single  Towne. 


6.  Place  whole  pattern  on  and  know 
just  how  you  are  going  to  get  whole 
garment  from  pieces  before  cutting 
any  one  piece. 

7.  In  combining  materials,  consider 
carefully  color  and  texture  of  materials 
for  attractive  and  harmonious  results. 

 o  

Generosity  does  not  consist  in  giv- 
ing money  or  money's  worth ....  We 
owe  to  man  man. — Emerson. 

 0  

Wipe  out  the  past,  trust  the  future, 
a  glorious  now! — Elizabeth 


Standard  Sewing 

m 

m 


Machines 

Bold  on  eaay 
payment*  by 
mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Guaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
,your  'wants. 

WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 
Scissors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing  machine 

free  upon  request. 
159  80.  State  St.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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The  Weed  Problem        To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 


No  Single  Feature  of  Farming  Requires 
Such  Universal  and  Unceasing 
Attention. 

Weeds  injure  crops  both  in  quantity 
and  quality.  They  greatly  increase 
the  labor  involved  in  farming.  Other 
conditions  being  equal,  the  yield  of 
most  crops  is  inversely  proportional 
to  the  growth  of  weeds.  If  farmers 
in  general  knew  the  extent  of  the  loss 
which  they  cause — a  loss  that  grows 
greater  each  year — they  would  prac- 
tice control  measures  more  diligently 
than  most  of  them  do.  "The  Weed 
Problem  in  American  Agriculture"  is 
discussed  in  a  separate  of  the  Year- 
book of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  discusses  weeds,  their  cost, 
their  habits,  their  benefits,  and  their 
control. 

Considering  the  principal  crops  in 
the  United  States,  the  publication 
says,  it  is  estimated  that  weeds  re- 
duce the  yield  of  corn  by  10  per  cent; 
tame  hay,  3  to  16  per  cent  potatoes, 
6  to  10  per  cent;  spring  grain,  12  to 
15  per  cent;  winter  grain,  5  to  9  per 
cent;  tobacco,  fruit,  and  truck  crops, 
0  to  5  per  cent;  and  pasture,  5  to  50 
per  cent. 

How  Weeds  Cause  Losses. 

The  extra  labor  required  to  keep 
weeds  under  control  is  probably  the 
greatest  economic  loss  which  they 
cause.  This  labor  cost  falls  most 
heavily  on  the  intertilled  crops.  Re- 
cords collected  by  the  department 
show  that  on  the  average  diversified 
farm  the  cost  of  tillage  operations, 
about  hal,f  of  which  is  necessary  for 
the  control  of  weeds,  comprises  from 
'30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of 
farm  operations. 

Some  weeds,  such  as  wild  onions, 
bitter-weeds,  and  ragweeds,  cause 
great  annoyance  to  dairymen  and  milk 
dealers,  for  the  cows  eating  this  class 
of  weeds  give  milk  of  a  disagreeable 
odor  and  flavor.  The  loss  of  cattle 
and  sheep  due  to  poisonous  weeds  is 
very  great.  On  the  United  States 
national  forest  ranges  alone  the  loss 
in  1916  amounted  to  6,648  cattle  and 
16,273  sheep,  besides  a  number  of 
horses,  goats,  and  otner  animals. 


Why  Suffer? 


"OhT  Friend,  Why  do  you 
gasp  and  pant?    Go  forth  and 
borrow, if  you  oan,  some  doub- 
loons from  your  maiden  aunt, 
and  buy  a  Robbine-Myers  Fan." 

OJ<4*  TTM^y^ 

Send  for  our  Catalog. 
FANS  FROM  $5.00  UP- 
LET 

Eardley  Bros. 

DO  IT 

37  East  1st  South 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Everything  for  Electricity. 


In  some  sections  weeds  lower  the 
price  of  land  very  materially,  and 
cases  have  been  cited  where  farms 
badly  infested  with  such  weeds  as 
nut-grass,  quack  grass,  and  Canada 
thistle  have  been  abandoned.  Weeds 
not  only  result  in  big  financial  loss, 
but  also  in  great  personal  discomfort, 
such  disease  as  hay  fever  being 
caused  by  ragweed  and  other  species. 
Other  classes  of  weeds  are  respon- 
sible for  the  spread  of  plant  disease 
and  insect  pests.  The  recent  rapid 
spread  of  white-pine  blister  rust, 
which  is  threatening  several  hundred 
million  dDllars'  wortn  of  the  most 
valuable  pine  forests,  is  due  entirely 
to  the  presence  of  certain  forest 
weeds.  Many  water  weeds  cause 
trouble  in  drainage  and  irrigation 
ditches  by  their  rank  growth  which  is 
sufficient  to  stop  the  flow  of  water. 
Methods  of  Controlling  Weeds. 
Crop  rotation  anrl  diversification  are 
the  greatest  foes  of  weeds,  and  usual 
ly  where  a  single-crop  system  of  farm- 
ing is  practiced  weeds  are  exceeding- 
ly troublesome.  In  many  instances 
where  the  single-crop  system  is  prac- 
ticed lands  have  become  so  foul  with 
weeds  that  certain  crops  can  no 
longer  be  grown  profitably. 

To  control  or  eradicate  weeds  it  is 
first  necessary  to  determine  the  kin.d, 
the  cEaracter  and  habits  of  growth 
and  reproduction,  and  sufficient  about 
their  life  history  to  fix  the  time  when 
they  are  most  suceptible  to  treatment. 
The  publication  divides  weeds  into 
two  classes,  first  the  class  which  be- 
cause of  their  habits  of  growth  re- 
quire several  methods  of  treatment 
and  which  includes  such  weeds  as 
Canada  thistle,  quack-grass,  hawk- 
weeds,  nut-grass,  Johnson  grass,  and 
many  others.  The  second  class  is 
composed  of  annuals,  biennials,  and 
such  perennials  as  require  no  special 
treatment  to  kill  them.  In  the  control 
of  weeds  of  this  class,  which  is  true  of 
all  weeds,  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
their  spread  from  seeds.  This  can  be 
done  by  destroying  weeds  along  road- 
sides, fence  rows,  in  vacant  fields,  etc., 
before  they  go  to  seed.  A  systematic 
rotation  of  crops  also  prevents  many 
weeds  from  seeding.  In  small  grain 
and  hay  farming  no  feature  of'  weed 
control  is  more  important  than  the 
use  of  clean  seed,  free  from  all  weed 
seeds.  It  is  important  also  to  keep 
on  the  lookout  for  the  appearance  of 
new  weeds,  as  the  spread  of  many 
troublesome  weeds  can  be  prevented 
if  control  measures  are  employed 
when  they  appear. 

Co-operation  is  one  of  the  first  es- 
sentials of  success  in  any  big  com- 
mercial enterprise  Co-operation 
among  the  farmers  is  just  as  essential 
for  controlling  weeds.  Weed  control  is  a 
community  problem  rather  than  one 
for  the  individual  farmer  to  solve,  and 
without  community  action  the  efforts 
of  the  individual  farmer  are  usually 
discouraging.  This  is  true  because 
where  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  un- 
disturbed they  produce  sufficient  seeds 
each  year  to  infest  the  adjacent  lands. 
Agricultural  clubs  and  other  farm 
organizations  could  perhaps  under- 
take no  more  important  co-operative 
work  than  that  of  controlling  weeds. 
The  advantages  of  community  action 
,for  the  control  of  weeds,  says  the 
publication,  can  not  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 


LI8T  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

240  acres  good  smooth  land,  100  acres  in 
cultivation,  puts  up  170  tons  of  hay,  9 
room  house,  barn,  and  other  out  build- 
ings, creek  runs  through  ranch,  plenty 
willows  for  stock  shelter,  decreed  water 
right,  3  miles  from  County  Seat  town, 
also  lease  paid  up  for  1918  on  320  acres 
of  school  land,  ($50)  per  acre  for  the  240 
acre  ranch,  100  cows  with  calves  at  ($80) 
per  head,  190  two  year  old  heifers  ($75) 
per  head,  30  head  yearlings  at  ($30)  per 
head,  all  implements  and  machinery 
necessary  to  run  ranch  included. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


50  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  50  dollars 
per  acre  on  this  land.  Good  water  best 
of  soil.  Good  terms.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


RELIABLE    FARM  BARGAINS. 


Special  Attention  to  Stockmen. 

"We  have  a  proposition  to  offer  that  has 
never  been  offered  before.  We 
have  several  million  acres  of  the 
finest  grazing  land  in  the  United 
States.  Right  on  the  railroad. 
Plenty  of  water,  lots  of  shade  and 
12  hours  ride  from  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  United  States. 
For  sale.  We  will  sell  you  this 
ground  at  a  very  low  cost,  give 
you  two  or  three  years  trial  be- 
fore buying  and  if  it  does  not 
prove  satisfactory  you  are  not 
required  to  buy.  For  further  in- 
formation get  in  touch  with  the 
Farm  and  Ranch  Department. 


At  East  Garland  we  have  a  very  fine 
farm  containing  70  acres,  good 
stables,  small  home,  granary  and 
other  outbuildings,  nice  orchard; 
40  acres  under  cultivation,  30 
acres  in  pasture  land;  place  can 
be  had  for  $8000,  a  small  payment 
down  and  a  long  time  on  the 
balance  with  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  first-class  farm,  right  near  the 
sugar  factory,  this  property  will 
appeal  to  you.  It  is  located  one- 
half  mile  from  school  and  church. 
Telephone  and  electric  lights  in 
the  house.  Right  on  the  main 
county  road  and  other  conveni- 
ences, making  it  a  suitable  place 
for  a  home. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  71-acre  farm 
right  near  the  station;  the  prop- 
erty is  all  under  a  very  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  has  been 
farmed  for  ten  years.  Can  be 
had  for  $125  per  acre,  10  per  cent 
down  and  ten  years  on  the  bal- 
ance.   This  includes  water  right. 


i>ll>ll^l>ll>lltHailgMBM 

Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 

FREE  BUS  SERVICE 

To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

Tho  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 

We  have  a  number  of  first-class  farms 

A  CATERPILLAR  FDR  RO AID  WflRK  for  sale  in  southern  Idaho  contain- 

tKrlLLAK  hUK  riOAlU  WUKK  Jng.  4Q    g()  and  lg0  acreg    1Q  p(Jr 

cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance.  Also  have  several  first- 
class  farms  to  exchange  for  Sa 
Lake  City  property. 


59  acres  right  near  Tremonton  that  is 
panted  mostly  in  alfalfa  and  has 
been  for  a  good  many  years.  This 
property  can  be  had  for  $160  per 
acre,  small  payment  down  and 
terms  on  the  balance. 


Three  40-acre  tracts  lying  west  of  Tre- 
monton that  we  are  offering  for 
sale  and  $140  per  acre,  10  per 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the 

balance. 


FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTMEJ 

-     KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 
54  Main  Street. 

WE  WRITE  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

Office  Open  Until  Sunset. 


IRRIGATIONS  OF  SMALL  GRAINS 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
amount  may  be  considered  as  waste 
even  though  there  be  no  surface  run 
off:  If  more  time  Is  required  to  cover 
the  acre  of  land  some  correction  is 
needed  in  the  method  of  application, 
for  the  excess  water  Is  leaching  the 
soil  and  Is  being  carried'  away  in  some 
under  ground  drain  way.  Irrigation  is 
a  most  Important  operative  and  should 
be  given  close  observation  and  careful 
study. 

 o  

When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention  that  :~"u  saw  the  advertise- 
ment In  the  Utah  Parmer. 


Tractor  Purchased  by  Utah  County. 

The  Utah  County  officials  after  mak- 
ing several  tests  have  purchased  a  75 
caterpillar  for  doing  road  work,  grad- 
ing, and  hauling  in  Utah  County. 

Utah  County  is  the  third  county  to 
buy  a  tractor  of  this  kind.  For  good 
results  every  county  should  have  one. 
Several  counties  in  Idaho,  California 
and  Montana  are  using  them  very 
successfully. 

Road  work  is  seasonable,  and  usual- 
ly hard  to  get  the  number  of  teams 
when  needed.  One  tractor  puts  the 
entire  power  of  many  horses  under  the 
control  of  one  man. 

Too  often  big  teams  of  horses  tug  or 
pull  unevenly,  a  tractors  never  does. 
The  Caterpillar  tractor  can  be  worked 
in  ditches  or  on  sides  of  steep  grades. 

The  tractors  are  sold  by  Con- 
solidated Wagon  and  Machine  Com- 
pany, Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and 
Nevada, 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent,  Room  63 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

HOMESTEADS 

For  best  homesteads  In  the  west 
write. 
G.  A.  COLE 
Montlcello  Utah 

HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 

343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  Olty 
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PROFITABLE  EGG  PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
velopment  than  is  contained  in  the 
grains  and  if  we  desire  to  do  the  best 
possible  with  our  chicks  this  is  neces- 
sary. We  should  also  feed  our  chicks 
liberally,  in  fact  the  very  best  we  can, 
'  as  the  quickest  growth  is  the  most 
economical,  and  brings  about  a  better 
development  of  the  pullets  for  egg 
production,  which  gives  us  our  early 
maturity  and  adds  profit  to  the  busi- 
ness. 

4.  The  Time  to  Put  Our  Pullets  Into 

The  Laying  House. 
Their  Permanent  Quarters. 
The  house  should  be  cleaned,  disin- 
i  fected  and  put  in  good  order  for  win- 
ter use  before  the  pullets  have  started 
to  lay,  they  should  be  put  in  their  per- 
manent quarters  when  they  begin  to 
show  sfgns  of  maturity  so  that  they 
will  become  used  to  their  new  quar- 
ters and  begin    their    laying  there. 
After  they  have  become  accustomed 
to  their  new  quarters,  and  know  where 
home  is,  they  should  be    allowed  to 
range  as  usual  where  this  is  possible, 
but  fed  in  their  new  house. 

5.  Proper  Housing  Provides. 

(a)  Should  be  dry. 

The  laying  house  should  be  located 
on  high  ground  or  where  there  is  good 
drainage.  Hens  dislike  dampness  in 
or  around  their  home. 

(b)  Provide  good  ventilation  with- 
I  out  draughts.  Houses  should  be  tight 
I  back  wall,  tight  roof  and    tight  end 

walls  with  open  or  partially  open 
■  front.  Hens  require  plenty  of  good 
pure  air  and  do  not  mind  considerable 
cold,  but  a  close  stuffy  house  always 
causes  trouble  sooner  or  later  in  one 
form  or  other. 

(c)  Should  have  southerly  or  south- 
easterly exposure.     This  admits  sun- 

|   light  and  helps  to  keep  the  house  sani- 
f  tary  and  the  lice  and  mites  do  not 
breed  as  fast. 

Any  style  of  house  is  all  right  and 
any  house  fulfilling  these  requirements 
is  good.  The  essential  thing  is  that 
poultry  houses  should  be  dry,  have 
good  ventilation  without  draughts  and 
admit  the  sunlight,  and,  if  kept  clean 
and  sweet,  we  will  get  good  results. 

6.  Feed  For  Egg  Production. 

(a)  Water. 

Good  clean  water  should  be  kept 
where  the  hens  can  have  it  all  times 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  drinking  vessels  never  become  dry. 
Lack  of  water  will  stop  egg  produc- 
tion more  quickly  than  any  other  one 
thing. 

(b)  Grit,  Oyster  Shells,  and  Char- 
coal. 


The  Feeding 
of  Hogs 

To  have  large,  sound  hogs  it 
is  necessary  to  give  them  a 
balanced  food.  It  must  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  protein 
and  carbohydrates.  Grains  (Car- 
bohydrates) furnish  strength 
and  heat,  but  grains  lack  grow- 
th producing  proteins  furnished 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

Feed  High  Protein  Tankage 
in  addition  to  the  grain,  and  it 
will  make  for  rapid  and  solid 
growth.  Order  from  your  deal- 
er and  get  the  benefit  of  an  early 
start. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


-  These  should  be  kept  in  hoppers  ac- 
cessable  to  the  hens  at  all  times. 

(c)  Green  Food. 

Green  food  Is  good  and  should  be 
furnished  when  possible.  Hens 
having  free  range  obtain  this  in 
the  season  when  it  Is  growing. 
Where  it  has  to  be  fur- 
nished lawn  clippings  are  good 
Sprouted  oats,  mangels,  carrots,  cab- 
bage, etc.,  are  good.  If  green  food  is 
not  available,  alfalfa  leaves  may  be 
kept  before  them. 

(d)  Scratch  Grain. 

The  scratch  grain  may  be  made  up 
of/  the  available  grains  obtainable  in 
our  own  locality  and  should,  where 
possible,  consist  of  two  or  more  grains 
with  corn  furnishing  the  bulk  of  the 
scratch  grain.  Barley  is  good.  Heavy 
oats  are  good — weighing  42  to  45 
pounds  per  bushel.  Light  oats  are  a 
very  poor  feed  and  should  never  be 
used  for  poultry. 

In  some  sections,  where  it  is  raised, 
kaffir  corn  or  milo  maize  may  be  used 
as  part  of  the  scratch  grain.  Peas  are 
also  good.  This  scratch  grain  should 
be  limited  to  one-half  the  daily  ration 
which  is  about  two  quarts  to  25  hens. 
We  like  to  feed  this  in  the  afternoon 
about  two  hours  before  the  hens  go  to 
roost.  It  should  be  scattered  in  the 
litter. 

(e)  Dry  Mash. 

The  dry  mash  should  be  fed  in  self- 
feedfng  hoppers  and  kept  before  them 
all  the  time  so  that  they  can  eat  it  at 
will  at  any  time  during  the  day.  This 
dry  mash  may  be  made  up  of  the  dif- 
ferent ground  grains  and  mill  feeds 
such  as  bran,  shorts,  middlings,  mixed 
feed,  corn  meal,  barley  chop  and  beef 
scrap.  This  must  be  one-fourth  beef 
scrap  to  obtain  high  egg  production. 
The  eggs  which  the  hen  manufactures 
from  the  food  consumed  is  very  much 
richer  in  protein  than  the  grains  and 
in  order  to  get  high  egg  yield  it  is 
necessary  to  furnish  animal  protein  in 
the  mash  to  enable  the  hen  to  get  this 
for  her  manufacture  of  eggs  in  large 
quantities  and  maximum  profits.  This 
is  vital  and  necessary,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  high  egg  production 
unless  we  furnish  the  material  requir- 
ed by  the  hen  to  manufacture  them. 
There  is  just  one  exception  to  this  re- 
quirement and  that  is  if  the  laying 
hens  and  pullets  can  be  furnished  all 
the  skim  milk  (sweet  or  sour)  that 
they  can  consume.  This  .furnishes  the 
protein  and  we  wish  to  state  that  skim 
milk  or  buttermilk  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  egg  production  and  if  furnish- 
ed as  a  drink  in  unlimited  quantity  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  furnish  beef 
scrap  in  the  dry  mash. 

7.  Sanitation. 

Poultry  house  should  be  kept  clean 
and  sanitary.  Dropping  boards  should 
be  cleaned  often.  Daily  cleaning  is 
best  and  only  requires  a  very  few  min- 
utes. They  should  be  sprayed  with 
some  coal  tar  product,  or  some  good 
disinfectant,  ocassionaly,  for  keeping 
down  germs  and  promoting  good  health 
and  vigor. 

8.  Parasites. 

Hens  should  be  furnished  a  good 
dust  bath  to  help  in  keeping  them  free 
from  lice.  If  this  is  not  effective 
they  should  be  treated  for  lice.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
send  to  anyone  requesting  it  Farmers 
Bulletin  801,  entitled  "Lice  and  Mites" 
on  Poultry  and  it  should  be  obtained. 

(b)  Mites. 

Mites  are  the  worst  pest  the  hens 
have  and  should  never  be  allowed  in 
the  hen  house.  Frequent  spraying  of 
disinfectants,  the  same  as  for  sanit- 
ation, lends  to  keep  them  down,  but 
the  most  effective  method  is  to  paint 
the  roosts  and  the  adjacent  wood  work 
with  crude  oil,  doing  a  thorough  job 
filling  in  all  cracks.  This  will  kill  and 
keep  the  mites  away  from  the  roosts 
and  there  will  not  be  any  to  get  on 
the  hens  night,  when  at  roost,  and 
suck  their  blood,  thus,  using  the  food 
the  hens  have  digested  and  need  to 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  eggs. 

In  conclusion  we  want  to  state,  and 
restate,  that  profits  in  poultry  keeping 
depend  upon  production  and  produc- 
tion depends  upon  right  method  as  out- 
lined, If  faithfully  performed  will 
bring  corresponding  good  results  and 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Msrrlam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  HI. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato  Planters  for  flye 
years  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me  from  $3  to  $5  per  acrs  on 
seed  potatoes.     I  plant  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  nelgbors. 

Yours  truly 
LOUI3  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir:— Personally,  I  think  the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato  Planter  a  de- 
cided success,  and  your  representative  here  should  be  able  to  sell  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  machine  Is  cheaper  than  other  planters  and  does  the 
work  better  and  they  should  have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommends 
it  and  the  fact  that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  Is  a  big  thing 
In  Its  favor. 

W.  S.  GUTEFORD. 

"NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  Is  the  record  of  Keystone 

Potato  Planter. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


Now  Is  a 
Good  Time 

to  enroll  for  a  business 
course. 

Our  school  is  in  ses- 
sion all  the  year  and 
new  students  may  enroll 
at  any  time. 

Positions  guaranteed 
to  all  graduates. 

Write  for 
full  information. 


ETHEL  GLAZE 

Champion  Typist  of  Utah. 


Henager's  Business  College 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


be  profitable.   It  depends  upon  us,  and  turns  it  is  because  we  have  not  met 

in  our  struggle  for  increased  animal  the  requirements  for  high  production, 

food  we  should  all  do  what  we  can  to  is  our  fault,  and  should  be  corrected 

increase  production  and  to  so  practice  and  proper  methods  adopted. 

good  poultry  culture  to  get  the  maxi-   o  

mum  yield  and  return.    We  can  all  do      Be  sure  and    read    the  advertise 

this  and  if  we  do  not  get  profitable  re-  ments,  it  will  pay  you 
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BEEF  ON  HIGH  PRICED  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  i) 

or  cattle  for  a  year  if  handled  in  corn 
alfalfa  and  good  pasture. 

On  many  farms  there  is  break 
land  along  the  small  streams  which 
never  can  be  profitably  cultivated. 
This  is  used  for  the  pasture.  In  this 
way  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  farm 
is  increased  and  in  many  cases  doub- 
led. If  the  producing  power  of  the 
land  is  doubled  in  terms  of  cows  and 
calves,  then  the  cost  must  be  cut  in 
half.  If  the  past  it  cost  12c  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  beef  then  it  should 
now  cost  but  6c.  Again,  it  took  two 
years  before  to  make  a  1,500-pound 
steer,  whereas  the  men  who  are  in 
this  beef  production  on  the  high  priced 
land  produce  a  1,000-pound  baby  beef 
in  about  14  months  instead  of  two 
years  where,  under  the  old  system, 
they  produced  only  900  pounds.  This 
1,000  pounds  is  produced  cheaper  than 
the  900  under  the  old  system.  When 
the  calf  is  weaned,  which  is  about  the 
time  he  is  9  months  old,  he  is  a 
"corker,"  he  having  had  all  the  milk 
that  his  mother  gave  besides  being 
fed.  Many  of  the  farmers  who  are 
using  the  "silage,  alfalfa,  corn 
method."  as  they  term  it,  say  that 
they  carry  many  more  cows  on  this 
feed  than  I  have  outlined.  It  is  only 
a  reversion  to  a  cheap  feed  proposi- 
tion and  a  matter  of  maintaining  the 
cows  and  not  trying  to  have  them 
look  sleek  and  nice  when  they  come 
through  the  winter  as  in  the  past. 

With  cheaper  feed  we  can  again 
have  cheaper  beef,  perhaps  not  as 
cheap,  ever  again  as  it  was  in  times 
past  but  relatively  cheap  in  campari- 
son  with  the  present  high  prices. 

Another  important  thing  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef,  is  to  have  an  animal 
of  good  quality.  Pure  bred  if  possibly, 
if  not  use  the  best  pure  bred  bull  you 
can  buy  and  in  this  way  help  to  re- 
duce the  cost  Qf  production.  Pure  bred 
animals  will  grow  quicker  and  make 


better  gains  when  given  the  same 
feed  and  attention  tnan  the  mongrel 
or  scrub. 


U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE, WEATHER  BUREAU 

Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief. 

Weekly  weather,  crop  and  range  re- 
port, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  May  1, 
1918. 

All  vegetation  growth  was  slow  dur- 
ing the  past  week  except  in  extreme 
southern  Utah,  principally  on  account 
of  the  cold  nights,  though  the  need 
for  rain  was  also  a  factor  in  many 
localities.  Farm  work,  however,  is 
generally  ahead  of  the  average.  There 
was  some  further  injury  to  fruits  by 
frost,  but  apples  and  pears  are  not  in 
full  bloom  in  most  sections,  and  are 
not  yet  seriously  damaged.  The  seed- 
ing of  small  grains  is  about  completed, 
the  planting  of  beets  is  well  along,  and 
corn  and  potato  planting  has  begun. 
Warmth  and  moisture  are  needed  for 
rapid  crop  development.  In  general 
range  feed  is  now  plentiful  and  improv- 
ing, except  in  the  higher  districts, 
where  it  has  hardly  started  as  yet;  but 
in  southern  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada 
it  will  not  long  continue  to  thrive  with- 
out more  rain.  Lambing  and  shearing 
are  in  progress  throughout  the  region, 
and  some  sheep  are  moving  to  the 
hills.  Stock  continues  thrifty. 
Castle  Dale,  Utah. — Range  condition 
improving. 

Escalante,  Utah. — Range  growing  well. 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. — Range  condition 
excellent. 

Manti,  Utah. — Range  condition  fair. 

Milford,  Utah. — Range  coniition  im- 
proving. 

Thompsons,  Utah. — Fair. 

Watson,  Utah. — Fair. 

Deseret,  Utah. — Ranges  dry,  but 
grass  plentiful;  cattle  improving  some. 

Duchesne,  Utah. — Stock  o.  k.;  shear- 
ing continues. 

Escalante,  Utah. — Feed  growing 
well  on  lower  ranges;  stock  in  good 


condition;  winter  looses  below  aver- 
age. 

Logan,  Utah. — Range  backward; 
cattle  good,  progressing  nicely. 

Milford,  Utah. — Range  improving, 
sheep  and  cattle  doing  well. 

Modena,  Utah. — Feed  good  for  time 
of  year,  but  rain  is  needed,  shearing 
started  on  29th. 

Montpelior,  Idaho. — Low  temper- 
ature retarding  growth,  no  green  feed, 
but  feeding  conditions  good. 

Pocatello,  Idaho. — Range  good,  but 
grass  slow  on  account  of  cold  nights; 
lambing  good  with  strong  lambs;  cat- 
tle in  good  condiiont. 

Provo,  Utah. — Lower  grazing  lands 
dry,  vegetation  backward,  streams  re- 
latively small,  no  lambing  yet. 

Richfield,  Utah. — Range  conditions 
good;  sheep  and  cattle  doing  fine. 

St.  George,  Utah. — Cattle  improving, 
shearing  progressing,  sheep  in  good 
condition. 

Thompsons,  Utah. — Shearing  finish- 
ed; feed  fair. 

Panquitch,  Utah. — Cattle  and  sheep 
are  improving  but  thin  yet. 

 o  

CONTAGIOUS  ABORTION  AMONG 

ANIMALS  CAUSING  BIG  LOSSES 
Utah  Experiment  Station  Issues  Cir- 
cular on  Its  Prevention,  Control, 
and  Treatment. 

Valuable  information  for  livestock 
men  is  contained  in  Utah  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Circular  No.  28; 
"Contagious  Abortion  in  Mares  and 
Cows."  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick,  Utah  Ex- 
periment Station  Veterinarian  and 
Professor  of  Veterinary  Science  at  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  is  the 
author.  The  State  Board  of  Horse 
Commissioners  co-operated  in  the 
publication  of  the  circular. 

Dr.  Frederick  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  contagious  abortion  in 
Utah  as  well  as  a  thorough  study  of 
all  known  methods  of  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  treatment.  In  this  little 
booklet,  which  is  well  illustrated,  he 
has  presented  just    the    things  the 


WOOL 

Growers  and  Buyers 


Get  full  information  regard- 
ing maximum  prices  on  wool 
paid  by  the 

United  States 
Government 

Highest  prices  paid  only  when 
wool  is  shipped  to  Central  market. 

In  order  to  keep  posted  regarding 
the  maximum  price  and  other  neces- 
sary information,  your  name  must 
be  on  our  mailing  list. 

52  Years  of  Satisfying  Shippers 
Is  Our  Record 

Write  us  today.  Price  lists,  and 
shipping  tags,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
FREE.   Just  a  postal  will  do. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

"World's  Greatest  Wool  House" 
1169  W.  35th  St.  Chicago,  III. 


YOU  SAVE 

FROM  $7.00 

TO  $15.00 

on  ev>ry  saddle. 
Send  for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to  conr 
sumer. 

The  Fred  Mueller 
Saddle  and  Har- 
ness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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practical  stockmen  wants  to  know 
about  the  disease.  Contagious  abor- 
tion, according  to  the  author,  has  been 
known  in  Utah  since  1896.  Since  that 
time  it  has  spread  very  rapidly  and  is 
without  doubt  now  prevalent  in  every 
locality  in  the  State  consituting  one 
of  the  greatest  losses  to  the  livestock 
Industry  in  Utah.  Great  as  this  loss 
is,  most  people  take  it  as  a  natural 
condition  among  animals  which  can- 
not be  controlled  and  as  a  result  it  has 
been  unresisted  in  its  spread. 

Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
specific  cure  perfected.  The  circular 
merely  contains  methods  of  preven- 
tion, control,  and  treatment.  Many 
calves  and  colts  are  lost  every  year 
from  this  disease.  This  loss  can  be 
greatly  reduced  and  in  a  few  years 
entirely  overcome  if  all  the  stockmen 
of  the  State  would  follow  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  Dr.  Frederick.  It  is  re- 
commended that  if  aborting  cows  are 
unprofitable  they  should  be  sold  for 
beef — never  for  breeding  purposes — 
but  aborting  animals  that  are  other- 
wise profitable  should  not  in  most 
Bases  be  sold.  After  two  or  three 
abortions  animals  usually  overcome 
the  disease  and  are  thereafter  immune. 
By  proper  care  the  disease  can  be 
eradicated  .from  an  infected  herd. 
(Owners  of  herds  free  from  the  disease 
Bhould  be  sure  that  any  new  stock 
brought  into  the  herd  is  free  from 
the  disease. 

All  stockmen  should  be  interested 
in  this  circular,  a  free  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Utah  Experi- 
ment Station,  Logan,  Utah. 

 o 

FEED  FOR  WINTERING 

BEEF  CATTLE 
(Continued  from  page  1) 
Department  of  Agriculture  '  indicates 
bat  the  average  long-two-year-old 
range  steer  in  the  sates  of  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho  weighs  900  to 
1,000  pounds.  This  kind  of  a  steer  is 
the  product  of  a  reasonably  good  sire 
and  dam,  has  had  good  grass  for  three 
Hummers  and  has  been  fed  for  a  short 
period  at  least  for  two  and  generally 
three  winters.  The  fellow  who  buys 
ho  feed  and  grows  none  for  his  cattle, 
but  who  depends  upon  a  bountiful  na- 
ture to  care  for  and  conserve  his  in- 
terests, fails  to  make  such  weight  by 
100  to  250  pounds. 

Quick  maturity,  rapid  turning  of  cap- 
ital, heavy  gains  early  In  life  when 
gains  cost  least  in  feeds,  are  founda- 
Inentals  in  all  branches  of  animal  hus- 
iwindry,  and  beef  cattle  production  does 
not  furnish  an  exception.  Why  not, 
therefore,  pay  more  attention  to  win- 
ftr  keep?  It  is  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  well-informed  beef  cattle  men 
that  a  year  can  be  saved  by  the  aver- 
age beef  cattle  producer  in  growing 
and  finishing  his  steers.  The  long 
yearlings  can  be  made  to  weigh  50  to 
100  pounds  more  than  the  weights  in- 
licated  above  for  long-two-year-olds. 
•  If  such  results  are  to  be  attained, 
attention  must  be  given  to  breeding. 
The  herd  should  consist  of  thrifty  cows 
and  pure-bred  bulls  of  size,  thickness, 
depth  and  neatiness  should  head  the 
herd.  The  next  problem  and  the  most 
often  neglected  is  that  of  winter  feed 
and  care.  Ordinarily,  some  shelter 
■Bch  as  trees,  shed  or  other  wind- 
break, should  be  provided.  If  the 
steers  are  to  have  good  weight  as 
yearlings,  they  must  have  no  set-back 
»t  any  time.  Losses  are  only  regained 
It  a  heavy  feed  cost,  and  are  neces- 
sarily expensive  for  the  beef  producer. 
The  later  summer  grass  fat  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  successful  winter 
keep,  and  must  be  retained.  Meadows 
and  waste  oX  grain  fields  may  carry 
We  herd  for  days  and  possibly  weeks. 
Use  Alfalfa  and  Wild  Hay 

Then  alfalfa,  clover  and  wild  hay 
should  be  freely  used  to  maintain 
growth,  retain  vigor  and  promote 
thrift  and  well-doing.  In  some  cases, 
particularly  for  thin  cows  and  for 
calves  and  young  st  ers  that  need  be 
kept  making  good  gains,  concentrates 
such  as  cottonseed  meal,  barley,  bran 
and  other  feeds  of  similar  nature  will 
he  fed  with  profit.  We  are  realizing 
in  the  west  today  as  never  before  the 
▼alue  of  succulent  feed  for  winter. 
Succulence  during  the  winter  months 
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gives  us  an  all-year-'round  pasture  sys- 
tem of  maintenance.  Breeding  animals 
are  kept  in  better  bloom,  are  more 
thrifty  and  take  better  care  of  their 
calves  on  succulent  or  compared  with 
dry  feed.  Root  crops  or  silage  are 
valuable  in  this  connection,  with 
modern  practice  strongly  favoring  the 
silo.  Silage  crops  successful  for  this 
purpose  are  corn,  peas  and  oats,  wheat 
and  peas,  barley,  etc.  For  four  years 
in  succession  the  University  of  Idaho 
breeding^  bee,?  herd  and  young  stuff 
have  been  wintered  largely  on  silage. 
It  would  seem  almost  impossible,  after 
four  years'  use  of  silage,  to  keep  the 
herd  properly  if  no  silage  were  avail- 
able. Peas  and  oats  silage  has  been 
fed  in  large  quantities  with  especial 
success. 

It  has  been  found  at  the  University 
of  Idaho  that  a  field  pea  straw,  a  once 
little  used  by-product  of  the  field  pea 
growing  industry,  has  a  distinct  value 


and  usefulness  for  silage.  On  occount 
of  the  shortage  of  crops  available  ,for 
use  in  a  silo  during  the  past  year,  two 
silos  were  filled  with  a  mixture,  the 
basis  of  which  was  field  pea  straw  and 
this  was  mixed  from  M  to  1-3  of  corn 
by  bulk.  The  mixture  was  cut  fine, 
thoroughly  wetted  and  well  packed  in 
the  silo. 

The  siloing  process  that  ensued  was 
similar  to  that  taking  place  in  corn 
and  an  excellent  silage,  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  beef 
and  dajry  cattle,  resulted  from  the 
mixture  indicated  aDove.  In  two  or 
three  places  in  the  silo  it  was  found 
that  insufficient  water  had  been  used 
or  the  proportion  of  corn  was  too  low. 
This  resulted  in  a  drier  and  less  pala- 
table feeding  material  and  there  was 
considerable  waste.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  results  were  entirely  sat- 
isfactory and  the  herd  of  sixty  head 
of  purebred  beef  cattle  was  maintain- 


ed on  this  kind  of  silage  for  more  than 
six  weeks. 


Every  pound  of  food  that  you  raise 
on  your  farm  and  save  for  future  use 
is  a  pound  more  to  sustain  your  fam- 
ily when  these  foods  are  scarce.  It 
may  be  that  you  will  not  have  to  buy 
the  expensive  foods  that  city  people 
find  indispensable  to  their  lifing.  If 
so  you  are  extremely  fortunate.  Then 
save  the  surplus  for  your  own  family 
and  to  sell  to  your  city  friends  who 
are  generally  glad  to  buy  from  the 
producer.  , 


THE  COAL  QUESTION 

"I  see  where  some  oi  the  coal  ex- 
perts are  advising  p  ople  not  to  buy 
great  quantities  of  coal  at  a  time." 

"Is  that  advice  economy  or  gar- 
casm?" — Balitmore  American. 
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batching  and  rearing  the  pullets  to 
MY  POULTRY  SIDELINE  laying  age.    As  near  as  we  could  esti- 

Some  years  ago  I  heard  Professor  mate  it  took  one  ton  of  feed  to  carry 
Warren  of  Cornell  University  give  one  100  pullets  from  the  shell  to  a  laying 
of  his  first  lectures  on  scientific  farm  age.  Here,  too,  we  kept  labor  at  a 
management.  One  point  be  made  and  minimum.  We  had  a  big  400-egg  in- 
emphasized  above  all  others  was  that  cubator  which  represented  very  little 
wisely  selected  sidelines  were  an  es-  more  labor  tnan  several  smaller  ones 
sential  to  maximum  returns  from  the  would  have  done  and  the  chickens 
farm.  I  was  not  prepared  to  agree  were  brooded  in  flocks  of  300  with  a 
with  the  professor  at  that  time,  prin-  c°al  burning  brooder.  We  consider 
cipally  because  we  were  then  hearing  Dotfl  the  incubator  and  brooder  a  ne- 
so  much  of  specialized  agriculture,  cessity  if  poultry  is  to  be  a  worth- 
Now  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  Pro-  while  sideline.  When  the  cockerels 
lessor  Warren  and  my  change  of  were  8  t0  12  weeks  old  they  were 
heart  has  brought  more  profit  to  my-  disposed  o,f  as  broilers.  The  money 
self  than  is  liable  to  give  satisfaction  realized  from  the  broilers  goes  a  long 
to  the  professor.  I  was  just  one  of  the  way  toward  paying  the  cost  of  rearing 
several  hundred  boys  in  an  agricul-  the  pullets  and  when  we  sell  the  pul- 
tural  college  that  he  was  visiting.  lets  as  breeders  at  the  end  of  their 
My  conversion  is  most  directly  due  to  laying  year,  we  actually  realize  a 
my  own  experience  as  a  farmer.         profit  on  the  renewing  of  the  flock.  I 

When  we  started  on  the  farm,  dai-  might  mention,  too,  that  with  more 
rying  was  our  main  line;  in  fact  it  experience  and  a  shotgun  always 
was  designed  to  be  almost  the  only  ready  for  stray  cats,  the  mortality 
line.  Now  dairy  cows  do  not  account  among  the  chicks  has  been  less, 
for  quite  half  of  the  total  farm  in-  we  now  have  only  one  breed  and 
come.  Pigs  are  a  natural  sideline  to  tnat  a  special  purpose  breed,  the  Leg- 
dairying  and  we  have  them.  Fall  born.  We  never  had  any  use  for  dual- 
wheat  and  potatoes  have  been  profit-  purpose  cows  and  we  have  found  that 
ably  developed  as  cash  crops.  But  the  same  ruling  applies  in  the  poultry 
best  and  most  profitable  of  all  is  our  world,  the  special  purpose  fowl  is  a 
poultry  sideline.  It  has  proven  an  ideal  profitable^  fowl.  In  fact  what  success 
addition  to  the  dairy  farm.  we  have  had  in  poultry  has  been  due 

Our  first  year  we  entered  130  pul-  +to  following  the  lessons  of  our  dairy 


lets.    They  were  pure-bred  Leghorns 


training.   We  have  gotten  the  best  of 


and'  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  of  the  f  oc*>  we  have  S?ven  them  regular  at- 
very  hest  bred-to-lay  strains.  We  had  tentl0Q'  and  we  nave  fed  them  to  ca" 
not  spared  money  in  purchasing  our  Parity. 

hatching  eggs.  We  had  hatched  out  Our  dairy  herd  is  still  up  to  full 
enough  chickens  to  have  250  to  300  strength.  The  money  we  make  from 
pullets  in  the  fall.  Disease,  due  to  P°ultry  18  Pe^a»s  made  a  Vttle  e/Sier 
overfeeding,  got  the  most  of  the  first  than  the  profits  tnat  come  from  dairy- 
lot  and  the  neighbor's  cat  made  away  mS.  but  the  two  are  at  their  best 
with  75  fine  pullets  of  the  second  lot  ™hen  worked  together.   In  no  way  can 

skimmuk  be  disposed  of  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  through  'poultry.  Our 


before  we  were  able  to  get  the  cat. 
When  fall  came  and  we  had  only  130 
pullets  left,  we  thought  we  had  some 
excuse  for  being  discouraged  with  the 
business. 

Once  the  chickens  started  laying  . 
all  our  discontent  with  the  poultry  f°  buy  expensive  beef  scrap  and  we 
business  vanished.  We  got  first  eggs  believe  the  eggs  are  more  fertile  in 
in  early  October.  By  December  the  sPrm«  tnan  ftbey  Z°um  be  ?f,  beef 
egg  yield  was  running  from  40  to  50  scraP  were  fecL    The  work  nicks  m 


good  egg  yields  and  the  satisfactory 
growth  of  our  chickens  we  attribute 
in  large  measure  to  abundant  supplies 
of  sour  skimmilk.  We  have  never  had 


per  cent,  in  January  it  passed  GO  per 
cent,  and  in  March  70  per  cent.  From 


fed. 

well  with  dariying;  so  well,  in  fact, 
that  it  represents    practically  that 


then  on  the  percentage  declined,  but  much  extra  profit  without  any  extra 
there  was  a  good,  profitable  production  expenditure  for  labor  and  this  is  our 
of  eggs  right  up  to  September.  We  ldea  of  a  good  sideline,  one  that  does 
kept  careful  account  of  all  the  feed  n°t  ^crease  unduly  the  outlay  for 
used  by  the  pullets  and  found  that  for  flther  labor  0or^equiPm.ent  ,Thls  w^n" 
the  first  laying  year,  dating  from  Oct.  te'  w\have  200  pullets  and  in  spite 
1st  to  the  end  of  the  following  Sep-  of  the  high  cost  of  feed,  the  profits  per 
tember,  the  bill  for  grain,  charcoal,  b?rd„wl"  b*  righ*    up    to    our  first 

oyster  shell,   grain   feed,   and   skim-  standard.— X.  L.  Lllis.  

milk,  the  latter  credited  to  the  cows  0 
at  30  cents  a  hundredweight,  totaled        FEEDING  GROWING  CHICKS 
almost  $3.00  a  bird.    Everything  was  Some  Timely  Suggestions  That  Will 
charged  at  the  highest  market  price.  Insure  Thrifty  Broods. 

The-  yield  was  around  170  eggs  per  After  the  chicks  are  10  days  old  a 
bird  and  the  receipts  totalled  six  dol-  S°od  growing  mash,  composed  of  2 
lars  each,  a  profit  from  the  130  pullets  Parts  by  weight  of  bran,  2  parts  mid- 
of  ?390.  The  eggs  were  not  sold  at  dlings,  1  part  corn  meal,  1  part  low- 
fancy  prices;  a  wholesaler  in  the  city  grade  wheat  flour  or  red-dog  middlings, 
of  Toronto  got  the  lot.  I  have  heard  aQd  10  per  cent  sifted  beef  scrap,  may 
that  100  hens  may  be  fairly  compared  be  Placed  in  a  hopper  and  left  before 
with  one  cow  as  profit  makers,  but  we  them  all  the  time.  The  mash  may  be 
have  never  yet  had  a  cow  that  did  as  fed  either  wet  or  dry;  if  wet,  only 
well  as  those  hens.  enough  moisture,  either  milk  or  water, 

This  three-dollar  estimate  covers  should  be  added  to  make  the  feed 
only  the  feed.  In  addition  the  labor  crumbly,  but  in  no  sense  sloppy. 
Involved  and  the  interest  on  the  in-  When  this  growing  mash  or  mixture 
vestment  should  be  considered.  The  is  not  used  a  hopper  containing  bran 
labor  we  kept  at  a  minimum.  The  should  be  accessible  to  the  chickens  at 
whole  flock  were  run  In  one  20-foot  all  times. 

house,  their  dry  mash  was  fed  in  hop-  After  the  chickens  are  two  months 
pers,  and  they  had  grain  scattered  in  old  they  may  be  fed  four  times  daily 
the  litter  twice  a  day.  Only  in  the  with  good  results.  After  they  are 
coldest  part  of  the  winter  did  they  get  three  months  old  three  feedings  a  day 
a  wot  mash  and  even  then  I'm  not  sure  are  enough. 

that  It  added  anything  to  the  egg  When  one  has  only  a  few  chickens 
yield.  We  had  no  dropping  board  to  It  is  less  trouble  to  purchase  the  p're- 
cloan.  The  manure  fell  to  the  floor  pared  chick  feeds,  but  whore  a  dem- 
and froze  where  It  fell.  Only  at  In-  siderable  number  are  reared  it  is  some- 
frequent  Intervals  was  it  "necessary  to  times  cheaper  to  buy  the  finely  crack- 
clean  the  house,  about  once  In  three  ed  grains  and  mix  them  together, 
months  in  the  winter  time.  The  hou^e  Some  chick  feeds  contain  a  large 
was  constructed  for  $100,  labor  and  Quantity  of  grit  and  may  contain  grains 
all;  our  Incubator  cost  $43  and  eggs  of  poor  quality,  so  that  they  should  be 
?fi0,  so  the  charge  against  Investment  carefully  examined,  and  a  guaranty  as 
Is  not  heavy.  to  quality  secured  with  the  purchase. 

I  have  not  considered  the  cost  of       Sour  Milk  Will  Hasten  Growth. 


Popular  in  Every 
State  and  Country 

THIS  is  a  picture  of  the  famous  Case  10-20 
Kerosene  Tractor,  the  model  that  has  been 
purchased  by  thousands  of  successful  satisfied 
farmers. 

It  pulls  three  14-inch  plows  anywhere  a  team  can 
continuously  pull  one  plow.  It  is  the  most  powerful 
tractor  in  the  5000  pound  class.  It  delivers  14  7-10  per 
cent  more  drawbar  horsepower  than  rated. 

It  embodies  the  latest  and  best  engineering  principles, 
being  built  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company, 
famous  among  farmers  for  76  years.  So  it  is  not  an  experi- 
mental type  made  by  a  concern  unacquainted  with  farm  needs. 

It  has  a  4-cylinder  Case  valve-in-head  motor  and  burns 
kerosene  successfully  and  economically.  An  efficient  air 
strainer  prevents  dust  and  grit  entering  cylinders. 

In  plowing,  all  wheels  travel  on  unplowed  ground.  The 
combined  tire  width  of  drivers  is  32  inches.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  side  draft  and  no  soil  packing. 

Under  belt,  this  Case  10-20  drives  a  20  x  36  Case  Thresher 
with  all  equipment;  a  Case  No.  16  Silo  Filler,  and  other  ma^ 

chines  requiring  similar  power. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  tractor  before  you  learn  the 
advantages  of  this  Case  10-20.    Inquire  of  a  Case  dealer  or 

write  to  us  for  a  catalog. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1842 

1174  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 


As  soon  as  the  chickens  will  eat  the 
whole  wheat — usually  in  about  eight 
weeks — cracked  corn,  and  other  grains, 
the  small-sized  chick  feed  can  .  be 
eliminated.  In  addition  to  the  above 
feeds  the  chicken's  growth  can  be 
hastened  if  they  are  given  sour  milk, 
skim  milk,  or  buttermilk  to  drink. 
Growing  chickens  kept  on  a  good 
range  may  be  given  all  their  feed  in  a' 
hopper,  mixing  2  parts  by  weight  of 
cracked  corn  with  1  part  of  wheat, 
or  equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats  in  one  hopper  and  the  dry 
mash  for  chickens  in  another.  The 
beefscrap  may  be  left  out  of  the  dry 
mash  and  fed  in  a  separate  hopper,  so 
that  the  chickens  can  eat  all  of  this 
feed  they  desire.  If  the  beef  scrap  is 
to  be  fed  separately  it  is  advisable  to 
wait  until  the  chicks  ar  10  days  old, 
although  some  poultrymon  put  the 
beef  scrap  before  the  young  chickens 


at  the  start  without  bad  results. 

Chickens  confined  to    small  yard!| 
should  always  be  supplied  with  gree 
feed,  such  as  lettuce,   sprouted  oati 
alfalfa,  or  clover,  but  the  best  place  t 
raise  chickens  successfully  is  on 
good  range  where  no  extra  green  fee  I 
is  required.    Where  the  chickens  ar 
kept  in  small  bare  yards,  fine  Charcot 
grit  and  oyster  shell  should  be  kei 
before  the  chickens  all  of  the  tlm( 
and  cracked  or  ground  bone  may  - 
fed.    The  bone  is  not  necessary  fo 
chickens  that  have  a  good  range. 


SHE  WANTS  YARN 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 

But  didn't  give  a  darn; 
Instead  of  fleece  as  white    as  snov 

She  wanted  khaki  yarn. 

— Western  Newspaper  Union. 
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An  Economical 
Farm  Oil 

Much  farm  lubrication  does 
not  require  the  more  expensive 
oils.  Was  therefore  desirable, 
as  a  matter  of  economy  to  use 

Deseret  Castor 
Maohine  Oil 

Equal  to  any  Mineral  Oil  on  the 
market.  Buy  a  can  from  your 
dealer,  and  use  it  liberally. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE. 

Big  type  Poland  China  Pigs.  By 
the  great  herd  Boar,  Utah  Pat,  who 
was  sired  by  Jumbo  Sampson.  The 
best  blood  to  be  obtained. 

H.  G.  JOHNSON 
East  Garland  Utah 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 
Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defende  rand  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
Glass  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK  W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 

BABY  CHIOES — BABY  CHIOKS 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
(12.00  per  109. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
OtIukL  Glenn  County,  California. 

WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
143  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

GOOD  HOLSTEINS 
I  have  three  or  four  registered  and 
grade  heifers  to  sparo  of  good  breed- 
ing. 

Priced  from  $60  to  $175. 

G.  A.  DIXON 
Smithfield,  Utah. 

I  have  about  3,000  lbs.  of  U.  S. 
Army  beans,  choice  seed,  price  16 
cents  per  lb.  They  used  to  be  called 
"Mex.  Pinto"  but  they  are  to  good  for 
Ihe  name.  More  should  be  raised. 
Send  orders  with  cash  to 

FARMERS  CASH  UNION 
Tremonton  Utah 

LUMBER,  lath,  mtllwork.  (Jet  our  dlr- 
ect-to-conaumer  prices  before  building. 
Calalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

RAISE  TOMATOES 

Tomatoes  are  very  valuable  foods. 
They  are  excellent  when  served  fresh 
on  -tffe  table.  They  may  be  canned 
without  trouble  or  expense  and  used 
later.  It  Is  one  of  the  foods  that 
should  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
on  farms  because  of  its  value  as  a 
food  and  Its  adaptability  for  saving  in 
various  ways. 


POULTRY  NOTES 

In  the  spring  it  pays  to  observe  the 
condition  ot  the  drainage  on  the  poul- 
try range  and  around  the  houses.  Fre- 
quently a  few  lines  ot  tile  will  place 
the  ground  in  better  condition  lor  the 
birds  after  every  rain  and  especially 
improve  the  range  in  the  spring  when 
the  frost  is  coining  from  the  ground. 
An  undraiued  poultry  range  increases 
the  danger  of  illness  in  the  ilock. 

*  *  * 

We  have  found  boiled  oats  a  very 
satisfactory  grain  feed  for  the  hens 
considering  the  high  price  of  all 
feeds.  The  oats  which  have  cooked 
on  the  stove  all  night  become  plump 
like  large  kernels  of  wheat.  We  be- 
lieve that  these  boiled  oats  are  easily 
digested  by  the  birds  and  we  throw 
them  into  the  litter  in  the  poultry 
houses  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
would  use  a  mixture  of  scratch  grain. 
The  hens  enjoy  them  much  more  than 
the  dry  oats  and  they  help  to  cut  down 
the  high  cost  of  feeding  the  flock. 

*  *  * 

A  windbreak  on  the  poultry  range  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  protection 
from  the  wind  should  be  considered  in 
the  building  of  all  kinds  of  poultry 
houses.  In  a  recent  severe  wind  storm 
one  of  our  eight  by  ten  colony  houses 
was  carried  about  twenty  feet  and 
turned  wrong  side  up,  while  houses 
which  were  slightly  protected  from  the 
path  of  the  wind  were  not  disturbed. 

*  *  * 

When  making  out  the  garden  seed 
order  it  will  be  no  mistake  to  include 
mangels.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
barrels  of  this  vegetable  can  be 
raised  in  a  small  corner  of  the  garden 
and  they  will  reduce  the  expense  of 
feeding  the  flock  and  keep  the  birds 
healthful  next  winter.  vVhen  the  tem- 
perature was  far  below  zero,  we  sliced 
mangels  and  boiled  them  for  the  hens. 
They  were  then  eaten  before  becoming 
chilled  and  this  helped  to  prevent  the 
devitalizing  effect  of  extreme  cold 
weather  which  often  injdres  a  flock  of 
laying  hens. 

*  *       *  X 

Gather  eggs  frequently  if  they  are  to 
be  used  for  incubation.  Chilled  eggs 
will  not  hatch  and  it  is  simply  a  waste 
of  valuable  eggs  to  attempt  to  hatch 
them.  The  value  of  every  egg  should 
be  emphasized  this  year  and  also  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  patriotism  in 
wasting  eggs  in  careless  attempts  to 
hatch  chicks.  The  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful hatching  is  in  carefully  saving 
the  best  appearing  eggs  from  mature 
and  vigorous  breeding  stock. 

*  *  * 

The  raspberry  patch  will  make  a 
fine  range  for  young  poultry.  The 
dense  shade  from  the  canes  will  form 
a  protection  from  hawks  and  the 
amount  of  fertility  added  to  the  soil 
by  the  poultry  will  be  of  value  to  the 
berries.  The  hirds  will  keep  down 
the  growth  of  weeds  an  do  little,  if 
any,  damage  to  the  fruit.  We  have 
never  had  raspberries  injured  in  any 
way  by  allowing  the  poultry  to  use 
the  patch  for  a  range. 

*  *  * 

A  little  co-operation  in  the  owning 
of  an  incubator  may  prove  profitable 
among  some  neighbors.  If  a  large  ma- 
chine is  purchased  by  two  neighbors  the 
chicks  can  be  divided  or  if  a  small  ma- 
chine is  used,  one  can  have  fhe  first 
hatch  and  the  other  the  second.  This 
form  of  co-operation  is  hardly  prac- 
tical, however,  unless  neither  party 
can  afford  to  buy  a  machine  of  his 
own.  The  work  and  risk  of  hatching 
chicks  may  cause  misunderstandings 
and  such  partnerships  are  only  suc- 
cessful among  the  very  best  of  friends. 

*  *  * 

If  day-old  chicks  are  purchased,  the 
brooding  equipment  should  be  in  order 
before  the  chicks  arrive  at  the  express 
office.  Otherwise  the  chicks  may  re- 
main too  long  in  the  shipping  boxes 
and  it  is  best  to  remove  them  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  buying  chicks  in 
our  community  we  have  the  brooder 
stove  burning  vigorously  and  well  re- 
gulated before  going  over  in  the  car 
to  the  hatchery.  Then  the  chicks 
spend  but  a  short  time  in  the  box  be- 
fore they  are  allowed  to  run  and 
scratch  in  the  litter  and  sand  on  the 


brooder  floor.  Always  inquire  the 
exact  hour  of  hatching  from  the  opera- 
tor of  the  incubator  so  that  the  chicks 
will  not  be  fed  too  soon.  We  find  that 
chicks  do  the  best  when  they  receive 
no  food  until  about  sixty  hours  after- 
hatching. — R.  G.  Kirby. 

 o  

THE  SOY  BEAN 

Considerable  interest  has  been 
taken  this  year  in  soy  beans,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  given  by  the 
North  Carolina  Agriculture  Experi- 
ment Station: 

Preparation  For  Planting. 

Good  preparation  of  the  soil  is  of 
cardinal  importance  with  soy  beans; 
otherwise,  weeds  are  likely  to  choke 
out  the  young  plants.  The  most  suc- 
cessful growers  plow  the  land  early 
and  deep,  and  then  work  with  disk  and 
harrow  until  a  firm  seed  bed,  with  the 
upper  two  or  three  inches  loose  and 
mellow,  is  secured.  The  young  plants 
of  soy  beans  are  unable  to  push  their 
way  through  a  hard  crust;  so,  to  in- 
sure a  good  stand,  the  seed  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  loose  mellow 
soil. 

Time    of  Planting. 

Soy  beans  are  sown  any  time  after 
danger  of  severe  frosts  is  over,  from 
early  spring  to  midsummer.  Two 
crops  of  tne  early  varieties  may  be 
grown  in  a  single  season.  But  the 
late  varieties  are  preferable  and 
should  be  planted  about  the  same  time 
or  a  little  after  corn. 

Seeding   and  Cultivation. 

Soy  beans  are  usually  planted  in 
rows,  whether  for  seed  or  hay  pur- 
poses; yet,  if  the  land  is  exceptional- 
ly free  from  weeds  they  may  be  sown 
broadcast  or  drilled  for  hay.  The 
general  practice  is  to  plant  in  rows  4 
feet  apart,  with  the  plants  2  to  3 
inches  in  the  row,  and  hilled  as  high 
as  possible  to  aid  in  drainage,  which 
is  very  important  at  present  in  many 
instances  in  this  section.  In  rows, 
from  20  to  30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre 
are  required;  when  sown  broadcast 
or  drilled  60  to  90  pounds.  The  plant- 
ing should  be  shallow,  preferably  one 
inch  and  not  to  exceed  two  inches. 
Row  planting  is  generally  done  with  a 
cotton,  corn  or  hean  planter,  or  by 
hand.  Where  drilled,  the  ordinary 
grain  drill  is  used.  The  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  can  be  adjusted  as  de- 
sired with  the  grain  drill  by  covering 
the  feed  cups  not  in  use. 

The  seed  germinate  from  three  to 
five  days  under  proper  soil  conditions. 
As  soon  as  the  seedling  plants  appear 
above  the  ground,  cultivation  may  be 
gin,  and  usually  at  least  three  culti- 
vations are  given. 

 o  

Save  energy  by  doing  farm  work 
with  a  gasoline  engine  whenever  it  is 
possible.  A  good  engine  will  perform 
any  work  to  which  it  is  adapted  much 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  by  hand  or  fre- 
quently by  horsepower. 


Duroc  Sows  For  tale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding'  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


Orders  placed  for  spring  piga  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  8ows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 


$1000  Per  Acre 


Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 


H.  A.  PINE  GAR 


Wellington 


Utah 


BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching-;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  deliveries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Ne  er- 
der  too  large  or  too  small.  Write  or 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  5th  East.  Salt  Lake  City. 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  Is    .aallty  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  Is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is  prepared   to  handle  orders  large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsville,  Utah 


Black  Diamond  Dehorning  Pencil. 

Every  pencil  will  dehorn  50  head  from 
ten  days  to  one  month  old  for  $1.00. 
Forfeit  of  $5.00  on  any  calf  if  it  fails 
to  dehorn. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Ogden  Utah 


Corn  and  Potatoes 

For  Bumper  Crops  get  our  acclimated  Dry 
Farm  Grown  White  Flint  Corn  and  Irish 
-Cobbler  Seed  Potatoes.     Write  for  Prices 
Today. 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

Seed  and  Nursery  Specialists 
Salt  Lake  City 
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MORE  WORK  AND  LESS  TALK 

John  Spratt. 

In  looking  over  my  daily  paper  I 
find  so  many  articles  gotten  up  by  as 
many  different  people  and  it  is  amus- 
ing to  see  what  fool  notions  some  of 
them  have  about  what  we  farmers 
should  and  could  do  if  we  only  had 
their  brains  with  our  strength.  As  it 
is  we  just  have  to  plug  along  the  best 
we  can.  Common  horse  sense  is  good 
to  have  and  it  is  a  pity  some  of  these 
people  who  are  doing  so  much  talking 
are  so  short  on  even  horse  sense. 
The  farmers  are  doing  all  they  can 
and  getting  very  little  help  from  the 
government  or  anybody  else.  If  we 
win  this  war  it  will  be  done  by  the 
boys  at  the  front  and  our  laboring 
men  at  home  and  not  by  these  wise 
guys  who  are  burning  up  the  roads 
and  useful  gasoline  that  would  be  bel- 
ter used  in  a  tractor  to  plow  up  some 
of  the  idle  ground  owned  by  specu- 
lators who  will  not  farm  it  themselves 
nor  lease  to  any  one  else  to  farm  un- 
less they  get  all  the  crop  for  the  use 
qf.  this  land. 

With  all  the  rest  of  our  taxes  this 
idle  land  should  be  taxed  at  just  the 
same  value  as  the  well  improved  land 
surrounding  it  then  these  speculators 
would  work  or  get  out  and  let  some 
one  who  will  work  have  the  land. 
Many  are  willing  to  farm  if  they  could 
only  get  the  land  to  work  on.  There 
is  land  adjoining  me  that  is  idle  and 
is  not  much  good  for  pasture  which  I 
have  tried  to  lease  for  the  past  four 
years  and  I  know  of  several  others 
who  have  tried  to  get  the  same  land. 
I  pay  $15  a  year  taxes  on  my  160 
acres  and  this  man  pays  $20  on  his 
160.  I  continue  to  improve  the  value 
of  his  land  while  he  gets  the  benefit. 
The  people  are  short  of  the  food  that 
could  be  raised  on  this  idle  ground 
while  the  dog  in  the  manger  keeps 
out  the  chap  who  could  use  the  hay. 

A  whole  lot  of  these  fellows  who 
are  holding  this  kind  of  land  are  call- 
ing us  slackers  because  we  don't  pay 
them  all  we  make  for  their  unpatriotic 
land.  What  we  need  is  more  work 
and  less  talk,  more  road  work  on  our 
bum  roads  and  less  on  our  Lincoln 
highway,  more  farmers  and  fewer 
tourists.  Build  roads  for  the  farmers 
to  get  their  produce  to  market  and 
give  them  first  rights  to  the  roads 
and  if  there  is  not  room  for  both  let 
the  tourist  take  the  ditch  or  stay  at 
home.  We  need  more  plain  business 
and  cut  out  the  pleasure  until  times 
are  better  and  feed  and  gas  are  more 
plentiful.  There  is  plenty  of  land  and 
plenty  of  people  to  do  the 
work  if  they  were  only  put 
in  on  the  job  instead  'of  going 
around  with  their  wise  looks  and  poor 
advice.  Talk  does  no  one  any  good 
and  gets  nowhere  while  the  talkers 
eat  up  good  grub  that  should  go  to 
the  ones  who  do  work  and  can't  get 
it  for  want  of  the  price. 


ELECTRIC  PUMP  EFFICIENT 

FOR  FARM  SERVICE 
Power  Cost  is  Low  and  it  is  Invalu- 
able Aid  in  Case  of  Fire. 

By  its  great  flexibility,  the  electric 
motor  used  on  the  farm  for  general 
power  service  may  be  quickly  turned 
to  pumping  work.  It  has  overload 
capacity,  constant  speed,  portability 
and  may  be  controlled  from  any 
point.  It  is  economical  in  space  and 
power,  and  may  be  instantly  thrown 
into  most  effective  service  in  case 
of  fire,  which  means  a  reduction  in 
insurance  rates.  Of  the  yearly  fire 
loss  In  this  country,  more  than  50  per 
cent  occurs  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  single-phase  induction  motor 
has  proven  especially  adapted  to  this 
class  of  work,  having  marked  ability 
to  start  under  load  and  hold  uj>  to  the 
work.  A  complete  electric  pumping 
set,  for  house  and  fire  service,  com- 
pact, available  for  any  emergency, 
small  enough  to  be  placed  anywhere, 
costs  about  one-tenth  that  of  a  wind- 
mill. By  simplest  devices  it  may  be 
arranged  to  hold  the  tank  water,  at 
coiiHtant  level,  and  yet  bo  automatic- 
ally adjusted  for  high-pressure  Are 
service  to  its  full  capacity. 


Safie  Most  Beautiful  Car  iri/bnerica 


The  Modern  Farmer  and  His  Car 

Once  upon  a  time,  agriculture  was  a  mere  gamble  with  Fate.  Ground 
was  broken — seed  planted — and  the  farmer  spent  the  rest  of  his 
time  hoping  that  the  elements  would  take  him  into  partnership. 

All  of  that  has  changed  now.  The  modern  farmer  has  become  a  business  man. 

He  employs  the  scientific  information  which  is  supplied  him  by  our 
Government.  He  makes  a  study  of  his  own  local  problems  and  plans 
his  crops  accordingly.  He  thinks  in  terms  of  markets  as  well  as  products, 
and,  above  all,  he  uses  thoroughly  efficient  mechanical  equipment. 

He  buys  a  motor  car  because  sound  analysis  has  convinced  him  that  he 
can't  afford  to  get  along  without  one.  Furthermore,  he  buys  a  good 
car — a  quality  car — because  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
inferior  equipment  is  never  economical. 

Here,  in  a  nutshell,  you  will  find  the  reason  why  more  than  70%  of  Paige 
production  is  sold  in  farming  communities.  It's  a  matter  of  cold 
blooded  business  judgment— the  deliberate  preference  of  intelligent 
men  for  a  car  that  measures  up  to  their  requirements. 

And  here,  incidentally,  is  the  most  convincing  reason  why  your  next  car 
should  be  a  Paige. 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 
284    McKINSTRY  AVENUE,  DETROIT 


ROSS  SBLO  FILLERS  with  STEEL 


The  Ross  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

18  and  20  with  6  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  SPEED 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
arc  The  Silo  Fillers 
that  operate  suc- 
cessfully withlO-20 
and  12-24  Tractors. 


BLOWER  AND 
CUTTING  CYLINDER 

No  Silo  too  high 
or  requirements 


so  great  but  what 
the    ROSS  Silo 
Filler  will  do  the 
work  with  ease. 

Reasons  for  this  fully  ex- 
plained In  ItOSS  Catalog. 
No  limit  to  our  iluaruntee 
because  there  Is  no  limit 
to  THE  ROSS. 

For  Jobbing  work  and  extra  heavy  neighborhood  work  these  Silo  Fillers  have  no  equal.  Individual  Guarantee 
with  every  machine.  Our  proposition  Is  especially  Interesting  to  Early  Buyers. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY      Box  144      SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO      68  Years' Experience 

Machinery  iind  Ropfilni  carried 


WATER  fllPPl' 

in  i  . J/te 


BY  LANDES  AND  COMPANY,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


When  used  for  water  supply  and 
pressure  service  alone,  as  from  shal- 
low or  deep  wells,  the  cost  of  pump- 
ing, on  the  basis  of  10  cents  per  kilo- 
watt hour,  for  example,  with  a  suc- 
tion 1  t,r t  of  22  feet  and  pumping 
against  pressure  of  50  pounds  per 
square  inch  is  10  cents  per  1000  gal- 
lons pumped,  at  rate  of  720  gallons 
per  hour.   For  deep  well  servio,  with 


total  head  of  1G0  feet,  the  cost  would 
be  20  cents  per  thousand  gallons 
pumped,  at  about  the  same  rate  per 
hour. — Wm.  S.  Aldrich,  Colorado  A.  C. 


"The  American  eagle — "  began  the 
grandiloquent  man.  "Never  mind  the 
eagle  now,"  interrupted  Senator  Sor- 
ghum. "Let's  talk  about  flying  ma- 
chines."— Washington  Star. 


Figure  the  cost  of  your 
water  supply  per  year  on  the' 
basis  of  service  —  not  first  cost. 
When  you  buy  an  Eclipse  Wood  Windmill 
you  get  the  most  reliable  water  supply  at 
the  smallest  cost.  Eclipse  mills  after 

38  Years  of  Service 

arc  still  pumping  water— uHth  vo  repair  ex* 
jwwte  Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  him  about  tho 
lCelipso — its  powerful  nuperior  construction,  long 
lifo  and  many  other  features.  He's  ready  to  sou 

Mid  ncrvo  you. 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO. 


Chicago,  Illinois 


Manufacturers 


5f  (X  ftVEHg 


The  Livestock  Opportunities  In  Utah 


Utah  is  by  natural  endowments  and  force 
of  necessity  primarily  a  livestock  state.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  of  the  State 
*  can  never  be  cultivated  due  to  its  broken 
character  or  lack  of  sufficient  rainfall  or' 
irrigation  water.  In  spite  of  these  con- 
ditions this  vast  area  produces^  f  eed  enough 
to  support  thousands  of  head  of  high  class 
cattle  and  sheep.  And  strangely  enough, 
cattle  and  sheep  seem  to  be  about  the  only 
(or  at  present  the  most  profitable)  means  of 
harvesting  this  feed. 

Much  of  this  excellent  feed  is  in  the 
higher  altitudes  on  the  summer  range, 
where  cool,  pure  water,  cool  nights  and 
plenty  of  shade  abound — a  combination 
which  is  unequalled  for  growth,  develop- 
ment and  fattening  of  cattle  and  sheep. 

Not  all  farmers  of  the  State  have  access 
to  these  favorable  range  conditions,  and  yet 
there  are  many  other  systems  of  livestock 
farming  open,  so  that  livestock  operations 
should  be  made  to  contribute  rather  large- 
ly to  the  profits  of  the  large  majority  of 
farms  of  the  State. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  advantages 
of  keeping  livestock  on  the  farm: 

1.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  more  easily 
maintained  where  livestock  are  kept. 
Animals  live  largely  on  the  organic  portions 
of  plants,  leaving  most  of  the  mineral  or 
ash  to  pass  through  their  bodies.  This  can 
be  returned  to  the  soil  and  is  the  plant  food 
so  necessary  to  the  production  of  large 
crops-  The  return  of  this  plant  food  is  not 
possible  when  the  crops  are  'sold  off  the 
farm. 

2.  Feed  otherwise  wasted  and  much  un- 
marketable material  can  be  converted  into 
cash  by  the  use  of  livestock-  Stubble  fields, 
beet  tops,  straws,  fodders,  and  low  grade 
hays  can  all  be  utilized  effectively  in  feed- 
ing livestock  when  they  would  be  total 
waste  if  no  livestock  were  available  to  con- 
sume them.  This  is  also  true  of  the  feeds 
which  grow  in  waste  corners,  on  canal  and 
ditch  banks  and  along  fence  lines. 

3.  Livestock  farming  is  an  indication  of 
intelligence  and  progress.    Livestock  sec- 


Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  Utah  Agricultural  College. 

tions  the  world  over  are  recognized  as  the 
most  progressive  sections  of  the  State  or 
country. 

'4.  Profits  on  the  average  are  greater  un- 
der a  system  of  livestock  farming  than 
where  no  livestock  are  kept.  There  is  the 
opportunity  for  a  double  profit:  one  on  the 
growing  of  the  crops  and  another  on  the 
marketing  of  them  through  livestock. 

The  income  from  many  systems  of  livestock 
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DR.  W.  E.  CARROLL. 

farming  is  better  distributed  than  that  from 
farming  without  livestock.  This  is -an  ad- 
vantage in  meeting  bills  frfain  month  to 
month. 

5.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  live- 
stock farming  over  other  systems  is  that  the 
labor  is  more  evenly  distributed  throughout 
the  year  and  it  also  offers  a  market  for  win- 
ter labor.  The  farmer  without  livestock  is 
forced  to  "shut  up  shop"  in  the  fall  and 
remain  closed  till  planting  time.  How  long 
would  a  mercantile  business  last  in  these 
days  of  competition  which  was  forced  to 
close  its  doors  nearly  half  the  year?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  the  livestock  farmer  has  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  this  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  labor? 

6-  An  advantage  too  often  not  consider- 
ed is  the  effect  on  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 


farm  of  having  the  companionship  of  these 
dumb  friends.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume 
that  this  companionship  will  result  in  a 
broadened  interest  in,  and  a  deepened 
sympathy  for  all  living  things  which  can  be 
developed  in  no  other  way?  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  true  that  fewer  boys  and  girls  are 
lured  away  from  good  livestock  farms  into 
the  uncertainties  and  temptations  of  the 
city. 

For  the  general  farmer  there  are  many 
avenues  open  into  the  profits  of  livestock 
farming.  One  which  can  be  and  should 
be  more  uniformly  entered  is  the  fattening 
of  some  class  of  livestock.  Many  crops 
which  must  be  grown  in  the  rotation  on  a 
general  farm,  fit  well  into  the  ration  of  fat- 
tening livestock.  A  ear  load  or  two  of 
either  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs  fattened  during 
the  winter  season  will  be  found  a  profitable 
market  for  the  summer's  crops  as  well  as 
for  the  surplus  labor  so  common  in  the  win- 
ter. Continued  practice  of  this  will  keep 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  bring  many 
of  the  advantages  mentioned  above  as  be- 
longing to  a  system  of  livestock  farming. 

The  marketing  end  of  the  feeding  "game" 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  solved  for  the  farm- 
ers of  Utah  and  near  by  sections.  The  re- 
organization and  development  of  the  Stock 
Yards  and  Packing  Industry  at  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Ogden  assure  an  open  and  com- 
petitive market  for  all  the  livestock  fatten- 
ed by  the  farmers  of  this  section. 

"With  the  depletion  of  the  world's  supply 
of  livestock  which  is  taking  place  during 
these  days  of  destruction,  the  future  is  full 
of  promise.  When  the  devastation  ceases 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  make  the  world 
"a  decent  and  safe  place  to  live  in,"  the 
nations  must  be  supplied  with  livestock  and 
livestock  products  and  their  depleted  flocks 
and  herds  must  be  restored.  This  is  a  great 
responsibility  and  will  rest  largely  upon  the 
farmers  and  stock  growers  of  this  country. 
With  this  as  a  future  market  and  war  de- 
mands as  a  present  market  there  seems 
nothing  but  success  awaiting  the  man  who 
intelligently  handles  his  livestock  business. 


Be  cheerful. 


A  CHEERFUL  THOUGHT 

Mental  depression  checks  digestion.     Poor  digestion  wastes  food, 
the  enemy.     Cheerfulness  is  conservation. 


Wasted  food  helps 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


Tested  and 
Accepted 

Stockmen  throughout  the  West 
are  adopting  Sunripe  Stock  Feed  as 
the  economical  and  profitable  feed 
for  their  stock. 


Stock  Feed 

a  scientifically  balanced  ration  of 
grain  and  gain  products,  and  cot 
ton  seed  meal. 

Send  for  booklet  "Feeding  for 
Results."    It's  FREE. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


THIS  TAG  PREVENTS  LOSS 

If  you  prevent  the  loss  of  a  single  steer, 
by  tagging  your  stock  with  Perfect  Ear 
Tags,  you'll  save  the  cost  of  all  the  tags 
you  use.  The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  is  com- 
manding attention  of  all  stockmen.  It  is 
light  in  weight — made  of  aluminum;  non- 
corrosive  ;  non- poisonous ;  readily 
attached  with  one  operation;  has  liberal 
room  for  name  and  address  of  owner, 
number,  etc. 

FOR  CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  HOC3 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Send  1 


Without  oblUfllion  lo  me,  pIcuM  tend  FREE  Sample)  of 
PERFECT  EAR  TAGS,  ond  Price  Lai. 

Name   

Address   .  ,  (4-18-8) 


In  addition  to  its  own 
resources  of  $8,600,- 
000,  this  bank  has 
back  of  it  the  re- 
sources and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  a- 
mounting  to  more 
than  $3,176,454,000. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Salt  Lake  City. 
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GREATER  SUGAR  OUT  PUT 

IS  VITAL 

R.  E.  Miller. 

From  reports  that  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  sugar  is  essential  and  as 
large  a  crop  as  possible  must  be 
produced. 

Farmers  are  to  receive,  this  year 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  sugar 
beets  and  it  should  be  an  unducement 
to  them  to  do  just  a  little  better 
ifarming  a  little  more  care  in  thin- 
ning and  cultivation.  The  higher 
price  will  pay  for  the  extra  effort  as 
increased  yields  will  follow. 

Many  have  already  done  their  first 
cultivation  and  ready  for  thinning. 

This  first  cultivation  will  help  to 
kill  the  weeds  that  have  already  and 
the  mulch  thus  formed  will  help  to 
retard  the  loss  of  moisture.  There 
is  many,  advantages  to  the  soil  and 
growing  crop  if  good  cultivation  is 
practiced.  Remember  the  land  pro- 
cess as  you  make  it  produce,  the 
right  kind  of  cultivator  is  important. 

After  the  first  cultivations  and 
thinning  has  been  done  the  young 
beets  will  start  to  form  and  the  small 
roots  will  seek  the  moisture  below. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  do  this 
until  their  ability  to  go  deeper  has 
been  exhausted,  and  their  irrigation 
should  be  applied  in  quantities  and 
at  such  periods  as  will  cause  the  beet 
to  build  out  in  diameter,  thus  large 
tonnage  can  be  secured.  Beets 
should  not  be  watered  to  early  or  too 
often. 

The  recent  rains  in  most  sections 
of  the  beet  growing  communities  will 
greatly  help  to  secure  a  good  stand 
of  beets.  Thinning  will  soon  be  on 
and  it  is  then  that  the  grower  must 
be  on  the  job  all  the  time.  Indif- 
ference or  carelessness  in  thinning- 
can  easily  reduce  the  yield  one  fourth 
in  the  tonnage  produced.  New  help 
will  be  used  this  year  and  they  should 
be  carefully  instructed  in  the  best 
way  to  thin  and  see  that  it  is  done 
for  a  loss  of  a  few  tons  mean  a  loss 
of  much  money  with  beets  selling  at 
$10.00.  Always  leave  the  strong 
plants  and  pull  out  ihe  weaker  ones. 
Some  seed  seems  to  have  stronger 
vitality  than  others,  and  these  beets 
have  an  advantage  over  the  others 
because  their  roots  have  spread  out 


a..*..*..*..*.. 

and  have  already  began  taking  food 
out  of  the  soil.  It  pays  to  always 
leave  the  stronger  plants.  Many  of 
the  thinners  are  willing  to  do  the 
work  the  best  possible  way  but  they 
need  help  so  the  grower  must  be  on 
the  job  all  the  time  if  he  expects  to 
get  the  best  results. 

 o  ' 

WEST  CACHE   SUGAR  COMPANY 

A  controlling  interest  in  the  West 
Cache  Sugar  Company  has  been  sold 
to  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  people.  At 
a  recent  meeting  new  directors  were 
elected.  Joseph  F.  Featherstone  who 
has  been  with  the  company  the  past 
two  years  as  agricultural  supertind- 
ent  has  been  chosen  as  general 
manager.  He  has  had  several  years 
experience  in  the  sugar  business.  He 
says  that  the  same  policy  toward 
growers  will  be  continued,  and  that 
the  farmers  are  planting  an  increased 
acreage  for  me  company  this  year. 
The  company  is  not  connected1  with 
any  other  sugar  company. 

 o  

ANGLE  WORMS 

Provo,  Utah. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Gentemen: — Are  angle  worms  con- 
sidered harmful  to  crops  or  gardens 
or  do  they  build  up  the  soil? 

L.  W.  Clark. 

Answered  by  W.  W.  Henderson. 

Earth  worms  are  not  considered  to 
be  of  any  economic  importance  to 
crops,  gardens,  or  to  the  soil.  They 
feed  upon  decayed  vegetable  matter 
and  perhaps  do  add  slightly  to  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  But  this  is  so 
small  as  to  be  worthy  of  little  con- 
sideration. They  do  not  eat  living 
tissue  and  consequently  do  not  devour 
any  crops.  Some  observers  give  them 
credit  for  working  down  the  soil  and 
reducing  it  to  a  finer  constituency. 
The  only  harm  that  they  can  possibly 
do  is  in  places  where  moisture  is 
scarce  and  where  they  perforate  the 
soil  with  their  burrows  and  cause  it 
to  dry  out  sooner. 

 o  

SIMPLE  REMEDY 

"I  have  so  much  on  my  hands  now 
I  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"Why  not  try  a  little  soap  and 
water?" 


More  Than  Half  of  Our 
Power  Is  Hitched  to 
Uncle  Sam's  War 
Machine 
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REPUBLIC 

The  AU-Around 
Motor  Truck 


Fox  every  day  in  the  year  service — for  dependability 
and  lowest  operating  cost — for  light  or  heavy  haul- 
ing— put  your  confidence  in  the  Republic. 
Whether  you  want  a  machine  for  light  run-about 
work  on  the  farm  or  for  hauling  heavy  loads  of  hay, 
grain  or  produce,  you  will  find  a  truck  to  fit  your 
needs  in  the  Republic  line.  There's  a  %  ton  Re- 
public and  a  6-ton  Republic  and  a  lot  of  Republics 
in  between. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 


INTER  MOUNTAI^LDSMOBILE  CO. 


43W  4TB  SOUTH  ST.'§K?TEL.WASATCH  4560 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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The  other  half  of  our  power 
permits  every  individual  to  attain 
wartime  efficiency,  saving  time, 
food,  labor  and  money. 

COAL  IS  A  BIG  FACTOR 

Water  power  is  a  faithful  ally  of 
the  United  States  at  this  time 
when  great  demands  are  being 
made  upon  the  coal  supply.  Elec- 
tric energy  provided  by  the  water 
power  plants  of  the  Utah  Power 
&  Light  Company  saved  the  people 
of  Utah  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  last 
year.  Even  greater  savings  are 
to  be  effected  in  1918,  forming  a 
big  contribution  to  national  effi- 
ciency. Besides  conserving  the 
available  supply  our  energy  is 
stimulating  the  output  of  the 
mines.  Coal  mines  have  6,857 
horse  power  connnected  to  our 
lines.  In  addition  11,000  horse 
power  is  represented  in  con- 
nections used  for  cooking. 

MUNITIONS  ARE  VITAL 

In  the  successful  conduct  of  war, 
munitions  are  indispensable.  In 
Utah  and  southern  Idaho  electric 
power  equivalent  to  64,020  horses 
is  engaged  in  this  industry.  Power 
from  our  lines  in  producing  pow- 
der for  use  on  the  battle  fields 
of  Europe.  It  is  increasing  the 
output  of  metal  mines  and  con- 
verting it  in  the  mills  and  smelt- 
ers, to  tanglible  weapons  against 
the  enemy. 
FOOD  WILL  WIN 

Factories  producing  food  have 
exactly  6,031  horse  power  con- 
nected to  our  transmission  system. 
Power  from  our  lines  is  speeding 
the  production  of  sugar  cured 
meats,  canned  goods,  flour  and 
cereals  as  well  as  other  products 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
fighting  men. 

CLOTHING  IS  NEEDED 

Our  fighting  men  in  Europe  as 
well  as  the  forces  at  home  must 
have  clothes.  Utah  has  not  reach- 
ed the  height  of  her  possibilities 
in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 
Nevertheless  the  woolen  mills  of 
the  state  have  connected  85  horse 
power  to  the  lines  of  this  company. 
GREATER  LAND  PRODUCTION 

To  keep  the  factories  supplied 
with  products  to  meet  the  increas- 
ed demands  of  war,  agricultural 
production  must  be  increased.  The 
power  of  6,329  horses  has  been  put 
to  work  on  the  farms  of  Utah  and 

.  Idaho.  Power  from  our  lines  is 
used1  in  irrigation  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  farm  implements. 

TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS 

In  war,  transportation  systems 
must  move  like  clockwork,  and 
electric  energy  is  doing  its  bit  in 
efficient  operation.  Electric  en- 
ergy of  24,607  horse  power  is  en- 
gaged in ,  the  transportation  so 
necessary  to  the  successful  con- 
duct of  war. 
RAPID  COMMUNICATION 

As  necessary  at  uome  as  it  is  at 
the  front,  communication  must  be 
rapid  and  uninterrupted.  Electric 
energy  is  the  life  of  it.  Our  power 
is  linked  to  the  national  system. 
125,493  HORSE  POWER 

Western  industries  directly  re- 
lated to  the  war  have  125,493  horse 
power  connected  to  our  lines,  while 
106,300  horse  power  furthers  the 
efficiency  of  the  forces  at  home 
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No.  42 


Fighting  Weeds  On  the  Farm  The  Simplicity  of  the  Tractor 


H.  T.  Delp.  (Through  the  Leaves) 


K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw. 


A  weed  is  any  plant  which  is  out  of 
lace.  It  is  a  parasite  on  our  crop 
ields  which  drives  the  eagles  from 
ur  bank  account  and  ruins  our  ,farms. 
"he  tactics  of  the  weed  are  worked 
ay  and  night  and  persistently  pur- 
ues  a  man's  only  hopes  for  success  on 
le  farm,  good  clean  crops.  The  weed 
ccomplishes  its  end  by  working  its 
vil  above  the  soil,  in  the  soil  and  on 
le  market.  Its  effect  is  both  tern 
orary  and  permanent. 
Any  plant,  whether  it  be  a  wild 
lant  or  a  cultivated  one  may  become 
weed  in  the  crop  we  are  attempting 
>  grow.  Oats,  either  wild  or  tame, 
uay  so  speckle  our  wheat  fields  that 
■e  are  ashamed  to  be  the  owner, 
•odder  in  the  alfalfa  may  ruin  the 
tand,  decrease  the  yield  and  practi- 
illy  prohibit  a  respectable  job  of  har- 
esting.  All  kinds  of  weeds  may  rob 
or  corn,  beets  and  other  crops  of 
»eir  own  daily  food  thereby  hindering 
leir  growth  so  they  are  unable  to 
roduce  the  good  yield  which  was 
ace  hoped  for. 

Weeds  take  the  only  food  in  the  soil 
■om  our  crops.  They  not  only  re- 
ird,  hamper  and  finally  entirely 
ieck  the  growth  of  the  crops  this 
ear,  but  the  valuable  plant  food  they 
ike  from  the  soil  is  gone  forever,  and 
orse  still,  they  grow  and  multiply 
leir  army  to  come  back  with  renew- 
1  vigor  to  attack  our  crops  next  year 
uless  we  take  preventative  steps 
hile  they  are  in  the  preventing  form, 
lat  is,  growing  above  the  ground, 
feeds  in  general  are  vigorous  and 
srsistent  or  they  could  not  crowd  out 
it  crops. 

Weeds  drain  the  soil  of  valuable 
ater  which  belongs  to  our  crops.  So 
oportant  is  this  fact  in  crop  produc- 
on  in  parts  of  the  U.  S.  that  the  all- 
oportant  purpose  of  cultivation  is 
lid  to  be  weed  killing.  Weeds  are  al- 
ays  on  hand  when  plants  are  striv- 
ig  and  suffering  for  water  and  they 
it  their  share  of  what  is  to  be  had. 
hey  require  just  as  much  water  to 
roduce  a  pound  of  dry  matter  as  does 
valuable  field  crop,  but  the  farmer 
(celveS  nothing  in  return  for  his 
ant  food  and  water,  except  disap- 
rintment. 

Then  when  the  crop  is  threshed 
id  hauled  to  the  market  in  the  fall 
is  quite  a  disappointment,  a  slight 
Bgrace  and  oft  times  a  great  financial 
*s  when  the  elevator  man  gives  a 
Ice  dockage  for  foreign  seed  and 
imaged  or  shrunken  grain.  The 
ilue  of  the  grain  for  seed  is  lowered 
•  entirely  lost. 

Weeds  often  shade  the  young  grow- 
ig  crops  and  deprive  the  little  plant 
t  the  sunlight  so  essential  to  sturdy 
rowth.  Weeds  take  up  valuable 
>ace  in  the  field  and  work  many 
ier  evils.  In  fact  the  only  good 
orthy  of  mention  which  I  think  of 
the  organic  matter  added  to  the 
>11  when  a  crop  of  weeds  is  plowed 
ider  in  preparing  a  seed  bed.  But 
'en  then  we  are  planting  another 
op  of  weeds  to  attack  our  following 

We  can  easily  see  what  an  important 
lemy  we  have  in  the  weed,  so  it  is  up 
'  us  to  fight  it  with  all  our  forces.  In 
«  first  place  we  should  watch  our 
B  to  see  that  we  do  not  carry  ad- 
tional  weeds  on  our  farm.  We  must 
ow  early  and  deep.  The  harrow  and 
»k  must  be  used    frequently  and 


thoroughly  when  the  small  weeds  be-  The  respectful  awe  with  which  so  complexity  oi  the  automobile  vanishes 
gin  to  show  above  ground  and  before  many  people  gaze  on  a  tractor  re-  when  one  finds  out  that  it  can  be 
our  crops  sprout  up  far.  It  is  then  we  minds  one  of  the  fe  'ing  no  had  when  started,  steered  and  stopped  with  a 
can  kill  a  dozen  weeds  at  one  stroke  he  saw  the  first  automobile — a  feel-  few  simple  twists  of  i~.e  wrist;  the 
where  we  could  only  kill  one  weed  ing  which  made  one  say  to  himself:  average  man  soon  finds  out  what 
later  in  the  season.  "Well,  it's  a  wonderful  thing!    Must  makes  it  start,  how  it  goes,  and  how 

Rotation  and  cultivaion  is  a  fine  take  an  awful  smart  man  to  run  it!"  it  can  be  stopped,  nd  the  natural 
combination  of  forces  in  fighting  But  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  that  curiosity  he  possesse  soon  makes  him 
weeds.  now,  when  it  has  been  demonstrated  familiar  with  the  engine,  the  clutch, 

When   planning   tactics   for   weed  that  driving  an  automobile  is  more  the  transmission,  the  brakes,  in  fact, 
fighting  in  this  part  of  the  country  easily  learned  and  as  easily  done  as  with  the  whole  of  tne  operating  me- 
(Continued  on  page  10)  piloting  a  team  of  spirited  horses.  The  chanism.   rrobably  the  thing  of  which 

the  average  automobile  owner  has 
much  difficulty  in  solving  the  myster- 
ies is  the  so-called  "one-man  top." 

Now,  it  must  be  the  same  way  with 
the  tractor.  The  only  thing  that  wor- 
ries us  now,  is  that  the  familiarity 
with  the  tractor  will  not  grow  fast 
enough.  This  year  thousands  of  trac- 
tors are  going  to  be  used  where  hun- 
dreds were  used  before,  not  only  be- 
cause we  want  to  use  them,  but  be- 
cause we  have  to  use  them  if  we  are 
going  to  raise  enough  crops  to  meet 
the  tremendous  demand  for  increased 
production  that  has  already  struck  us. 

The  various  schools  and  colleges 
are  fully  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  ,and  the-  number  of  special 
tractor  courses  is  greater  than  ever, 
while  the  attendance  at  these  courses, 
in  spite  of  the  shortage  of  men,  is  as 
great  or  greater  than  in  normal  times. 
The  tractor  manufacturers  themselves 
are  doing  a  wonderful  service  in  con- 
ducting the  numerous  schools  of  in- 
struction in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try, where  any  one  contemplating  the 
operation — not  necessarily  the  pur- 
chase— of  a  tractor  is  given  the  valu- 
able fundamental  training  so  neces- 
sary to  successful  operation. 

In  years  past  it  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  a  purchaser  of  a  tractor  to 
insist  upon  a  week  or  ten  days  of  per- 
sonal instruction  from  some  represen- 
tative of  the  manufacturer  from 
whom  the  machine  was  obtained,  but 
now  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  The 
drain  upon  expert  factory  operators, 
as  a  result  of  the  war's  demand  for 
experienced  mechanics,  has  left  the 
A  PROCLAMATION  manufacturer   with   a  working  force 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  good  people  of  Utah  generously  contributed  more  a11  t0°  s£cant'  and  he  simply  does  not 


A  FARM  OVER-RUN  WITH  WEEDS 


Asks  for  Generous  Giving 

Governor  Makes  Appeal 


than  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 


have  a  force  of  demonstrators  large 


This  half  million  has  been  expended  for  the  welfare  of  American  soldiers  ?n™&}  to  meet,  the  tenements  of 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  training  camp,  on  the  firing  line  and  in  the  hospital.  mdividual  purchasers.  The  dealer 
It  has  also  been  used  for  the  relief  of  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  Wlll>  °f  course>  have  t0  S™6  more  time 
Some  of  it  has  been  used  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  armies  of  our  allies,  *°  this  ,k.md  ,of  Y°vf„l  upon  t  e 
of  the  dependents  of  those  gallant  soldiers  and  of  the  civilians  left  destitute  farmer  himself  will  fall  the  greatest 
by  the  cruel  ravages  of  war.  share  of  responsibility  m  learning  to 

The  half  million  contributed  by  Utah  to  this  worthy  cause  was  a"  part  of  °Perate  his  tractor, 
one  hunded  million  dollars  donated  by  the  loyal  and  patriotic  citizens  of  the     The  tractor  is  a  wonderful  machine, 
United  States.     This  great  fund  is  now  practically  exhausted  in  the  ad-  no  doubt  of  that,  and  it  is  not  sur- 
ministration  of  the  great  relief  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  prising  that  the  average  layman  is 

The  time  ha3  come  for  the  replenishing  of  this  great  mercy  fund.  The  impressed  with  its  power  and  possi- 
second  hundred  million  dollars  must  be  raised.  bilities,  and  feels  that  as    a  conse- 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Simon  Bamberger,  governor  of  the  state  of  Utah,  in  quence  it  must  of  necessity  be  a  corn- 
conformance  with  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  Plex  and  intricate  machine.  How- 
do  hereby  proclaim  and  set  aside  the  .  ever,  just  let  him  mount  to  the  driver's 
WEEK  BEGINNING  MAY  20,  AS  RED  CROSS  WEEK  seat,  and  give  him  a  few  instructions, 
during  which  the  people  of  the  state  of  Utah  will  be  asked  to  contribute  Remember  the  delightful  feeling  you 
generously  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  had  when  you  first  held  the  steering 
the  wonderful  work  of  mercy  of  the  American  Red  Cross  continues  without  wheel  of  the  automobile,  when  you 
interruption,  which  necessitates  contributions  on  the  part  of  all  good  citi-  slipped  into  low,  let  in  the  clutch,  and 
zens.  It  is  important,  too,  that  the  wonderful  war  work  record  of  Utah  be  fe)t  tne  car  he:;in  to  moie?  Then, 
maintained  and  that  in  the  Red  Cross  drive,  as  always,  Utah  shall  remain  as  vou  went  from  low  to  high,  and 
at  the  front.  the  car  gained  momentum  and  sped 
I  therefore  call  upon  every  man,  woman  and  child  to  make  a  material  down  the  road — someway  or  other  you 
contribution  to  the  Red  Cross,  a  contribution  that  means  a  sacrifice.  I  also  managed  to  keep  going  without  dif- 
call  upon  all  good  citizens  of  Utah  to  devote  a  material  portion  o,?  their  time  Acuity,  and  in  a  few  minutes  you  felt 
and  energy  to  assisting  the  committees  in  charge  of  the  soliciting  of  funds,  as  if  vou  bad  been  an  expert  chauffeur 
to  the  end  not  only  that  our  contribution  from  Utah  may  be  large,  but  also  since  early  youth.  Remember  it? 
that  our  list  of  contributors  may  be  long.  I  call  upon  all  good  citizens  and  Well,  that's  the  way  with  a  tractor, 
upon  the  press  and  the  pulpit  to  carry  this  message  to  every  section  of  the  The  very  first  furrow  turned  with  a 
state.  (Continued  on  page  lo^ 
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DAIRYING 


SILO  FILLERS  with  STEEL  Iti?E "under 


THE  DAIRYMAN'S  WAR 
OBLIGATIONS  AND  OPPORTUNITY 

All  individuals  and  all  industries 
nave  war  problems  to  solve  and  war 
duties  to  perform.  Perplexities  that 
were  unknown  in  the  past  are  faced 
today  by  every  person  and  every  busi- 
ness—and opportunities  for  patriotic 
service  are  found  tbat  were  never 
known  before. 

The  dairy  industry  is  not  an  excep- 
tion. Its  problems  are  difficult  but  its 
privilege  is  great — for  by  solving  its 
problems  it  will  do  much  to  help  win 
the  war.  *  *  * 

The  dairyman's  war  obligations  are 
to  maintain  and  increase  herds,  to 
utilize  more  effectively  milk  by-pro- 
ducts that  have  been  wasted  or  only 
partly  used  as  human  food,  and  to  ap- 
ply to  the  industry,  if  possible,  im- 
provements in  methods  of  feeding  and 
management  whereby  production  may 
be  economically  increased. 

Our  opportunity  lies  in  the  enorm- 
ously increased  demand  for  milk  and 
all  milk  products  caused  by  the  war, 
largely  for  export.  This  is  no  time 
for  the  far  seeing  dairy  farmer  to 
think  of  reducing  his  herd  except  by 
getting  rid  of  the  unprofitable  cows. 
That  he  should  do  in  peace  or  war. 
But  the  tremendous  slaughter  of  dairy 
cattle  in  Europe  because  of  the  lack 
of  meat  and  no  feed  to  give  them  is 
going  to  afford  the  man  who  can  look 
ahead  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  pro- 
fit in  the  future  if  he  can  hold  onto 
his  herd  and  increase  its  efficiency. 
In  such  times  as  these  it  is  always 
the  men  of  shallow  vision  who  bolt 
the  track.  Of  course,  the  scarcity  of 
farm  help  is  a  serious  factor  in  the 
problem  but  that  can  be  greatly  help- 
ed by  a  deeper  study  into  the  economy 
of  doing  farm  work. 

But  few  of  us  dairy  farmers  have 
ever  really  addressed  ourselves  in 
earnest  to  the  question  of  better  man- 
agement of  our  labor.  The  profit  of 
so  doing  has  not  been  enough  to  get 
us  down  close  and  hard  to  the  problem. 
We  want  to  do  business  just  as  we 
have  always  done  it.  But  now  grim 
necessity  has  taken  charge  of  the  mat- 
ter and  we  must  study  how  to  save 
labor  and  how  to  make  labor  more  ef- 
fective. One  of  the  best  things  we 
can  do  is  to  get  rid  of  spending  costly 
labor  on  unprofitable  cows.  There's 
a  big  leak  right  at  that  point.  An- 
other is  in  the  use  of  labor  saving 
machinery,  and  the  right  care  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  when  we  get  them. 
But  high  above  all  stands  the  imper- 
ative decree:  "Hold  on  to  your  cows! 
Don't  throw  away  your  future  oppor- 
tunity for  a  momentary  gain."  If  you 
want  to  see  what  the  future  protends, 
look  over  these  figures.  The  use  of 
milk  ranges  under  these  heads:  But- 
ter, cheese,  milk  or  drinking,  conden- 
sed milk,  and  ice  cream.  In  1914  we 
imported  $15,000,000  in  dairy  products 
and  exported  $2,966,000.  In  1917  we 
imported  $8,000,000  and  exported  to 
the  amount  of  $49,000,000. 

That  tells  the  story  of  our  coming 
opportunity.  At  the  close  of  the  war, 
if  we  keep  our  herds  unimpaired,  we 
will  meet  with  still  larger  demand  for 
our  dairy  products,  for  there  will  be, 
comparatively  speaking,  no  cows  in 
Kurope  to  produce  milk  products.  So 
let  us  look  at  the  question  on  its 
larger  side  if  we  would  be  wise  to  our 
own  salvation. — The  Northwest  Dairy- 
man. 

 o  

WEED  OUT  SLACKER  COWS 
Profits  Grow  Rapidly  as  Milk  Produc- 
tion Increases. 

Income  from  dairy  cows  advances  at 
a  romarkatile  rate  as  milk  production 
increases.  ThiB  Is  why  poor  producers 
should  be  weeded  from  the  dairy  herd, 
particularly  at  this  time  when  more 
milk  is  needed  when  feed  is  in  de- 
mand, and  when  labor  is  scarce.  Tab- 
ulations of  5,587  cow  testing  associ- 
ation records  gathered  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  from 


various  parts  of  the  country,  covering 
a  period  of  four  years,  show  that  as 
the  average  butterfat  production  in- 
creased from  150  to  200  pounds  the  in- 
come over  cost  of  feed  advanced  from 
$21  to  $34;  that  is,  a  gain  of  50  pounds, 
or '33  1-3  per  cent,  in  production  gave 
an  increased  income  of  62  per  cent 
over  cost  of  feed.  The  next  gain  of  50 
pounds  raised  the  income  over  cost  of 
feed  to  $50,  the  next  to  $63,  the  next 
to  $74,  the  next  to  $87,  the  next  to  $100, 
and  the  last  to  $118. 

As  the  butterfat  production  in- 
creased from  150  pounds  to  300 
pounds,  the  income  over  cost  of  feed 
advanced  from  $20  to  $63;  in  other 
words,  as  production  doubled  income 
over  feed  cost  advanced  three  times. 
When  the  butterfat  production  in- 
creased from  150  pounds  to  450  pounds 
■ — that  is,  trebled — the  income  over 
cost  of  feed 'advanced  from  $21  to  $100 
or  almost  five  times  as  much. 

At  this  rate  of  increase,  when  only 
cost  of  feed  is  considered,  one  cow 
that  produced  450  pounds  of  butterfat 
a  year  would  show  as  much  income 
over  cost  of  feed  as  20  cows  whose 
average  production  was  100  pounds. 

A  study  of  the  records,  says  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  showed  that 
the  cost  of  roughage  was  about  the 
same  for  all  the  cows,  regardless  of 
production.  The  cost  of  grain  was 
considerably  higher  for  the  more 
productive  cows  than  for  the  lgw 
producers,  but  it  was  much  lower  per 
pound  of  butterfat.  The  increased  in- 
come, however,  though  it  should  be 
credited  in  part  to  better  feeding, 
was  evidently  due  more  largely  to  bet- 
ter cows. 


The  Ross  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

18  and  20  with  6  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  SPEED 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
are  The  Silo  Fillers 
that  operate  suc- 
cessfully withlO-20 
and  12-24  Tractors. 


No  Silo  too  high 
or  requirements 
so  great  but  what 
the  ROSS  Silo 
Filler  will  do  the 
work  with  ease. 


Reasons  lor  this  fully  ex- 
plained In  ROSS  Catalog. 
No  limit  to  our  guarantee 
because  there  is  no  limit 
to  THE  ROSS. 

For  jobbing  work  and  extra  heavy  neighborhooa  work  these  Silo  Fillers  have  no  equal.    Individual  Guarantee 
with  every  machine  Our  proposition  is  especiaUy  interesting  to  Early  Buyers. 
THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY      Box  144      SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO 

Machinery  aira  Repairs  tarried 


68  Years'  Experience 


Put  Your  Finger  on  the  Trouble 

Every  axle  is  porous  and  covered  with  seams. 
Rub  your  finger  over  the  surface  and  you'll 
discover  the  reason  for  friction.    Then  use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.  It  is  made  of  the  fin- 
est grease  stock  and  powdered  mica.  It  fills  the  pores 
and  gives  the  axle  a  bright,  hard  coating. 

THE    CONTINENTAL    OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver         Pueblo         Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butts  Albuquerque  Boise 


TWO  KINDS  OF  COWS 

Tbere  are  two  kinds  of  cows  on  our 

farms  to-day, 
Just  two  kinds  of  cows  and  no  more, 

I  say. 

Not  Jersey,  or  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  or 
Holstein, 

For  it  isn't  the  breed  of  cows  that  I 
mean. 

Not  the  fat,  or  the  lean,  or  the  large, 
or  the  small, 

Nor  the  ones  that  stand  in  the  up-to- 
date  stall. 

No,  the  two  kinds  of  cows  on  our  farms 
that  I  mean 

Are  the  cows  that  lift  and  the  cows 
that  lean. 

The  lifter  is  one  that  brings  large  re- 
turns. 

The  leaner  costs  more  for  her  keep 

than  she  earns. 
Wherever  you  go  you  will    find  the 

breeds'  masses 
Are  always  divided  in  just  these  two 

classes. 

And,  strangely  enough,  you  will  find, 

as  I've  seen, 
There  are  about  ten  lifters  to  twenty 

that  lean. 

And  the  dairyman  finds    by  testing 

and  weighing 
That  these  noble  lifters  do  all  o,f  the 
paying. 

Hoard's  Dairyman. 

 r>  

BULL  ASSOCIATION 

An  organization  of  far  reaching  in 
fluence  in  improving  the  quality  of 
Jersey  cows  and  in  making  dairying 
more  profitable  is  the  Hyrum  Jersey 
Breeding  Association  organized  last 
week.  This  association  is  one  of  the 
first  of  it's  kind  in  the  West,  and  has 
for  its  purpose  the  upgrading  and  im- 
proving the  dairy  herds  of  its  mem- 
bers. This  is  accomplished  through 
the  co-operative  ownership,  use,  and 
exchange  of  high-class  purebred  sires. 

The  Hyrum  Jersey  Breeding  Associ- 
ation organized  with  four  blocks  or 
sections,  each  block  being  supplied 
with  a  purebred  Jersey  sire  of  excel- 
lent breeding.  The  plan  calls  for  an 
exchange  of  these  Blree  between  the 
different  blocks  every  year. 


Advantages  of  this  association  lie 
in  the  fact  that  with  an  investment  in 
only  one  animal,  each  member  will  in 
time  have  the  use  of  every  sire  in  the 
association  without  additional  ex- 
pense. Again,  these  sires  will  be 
kept  in  the  community  until  their  true 
worth  as  breeders,  as  shown  by  the 
production  of  their  daughters,  is 
known.  The  association  sires  that 
prove  their  ability  to  stamp  their  off 
spring  with  superior  dairy  qualities 
will  thus  be  saved  to  the  community 
and  used  for  the  entire  period  of  their 
usefulness. 

These  associations  are  proving  of 
great  value  to  communities  where  they 
are  located,  not  only  as  mentioned 
above,  but  also  in  stimulating  interest 
in  community  dairying  in  general. 

The  association  has  been  capitalized 
at  800  dollars,  this  just  covering  the 
value  of  the  four  bulls  owned  by  the 
association.  In  order  to  allow  small 
herds  to  come  into  the  association  on 
an  equitable  basis  with  larger  herds 
shares  have  been  issued  at  $5.00  per 
share,  members  purchasing  one  share 
for  each  cow  or  heifer  of  breeding  age. 


With  this  Simplex  Ditoher-Terracer. 

Needed  by  every  farmer  who  Irrigates.  It  cuts 
the  laterals  and  keeps  the  old  ones  clean.  Price 
low.  Ccsts  trine  to  operate.  Saves  workof  many 
men.  Works  In  any  Write 
soil,  in  any  section.  * 
through  toughest 
sodsand  grass  root  s. 
Practically  allsteei. 
Adjustable,  and  re- 
versible. Pays  for 
Itself  ina  day. 
Consolidated  Wagon 
&  Machine  Co.,  Sail 
take  City,  Utah 


Sent  on 
10  Days' 
Trial 


for  the 
big 
book 
and 
money 
back 
guar- 
antee. 


THE  VALUE  OF  GOOD  FENCES 

No  farm  can  be  called  well  im- 
proved or  well  equipped  unless  it  is 
well  fenced.  It  is  impossible  to, 
utilize  profitably  all  the  waste  growth 
o.f  fields  and  odd  corners  without 
fences  and  animals  to  eat  the  waste. 
In  many  sections  of  the  country  there 
are  still  thousands  of  acres  sparsely 
wooded  and  brush  land  that  would 
support  thousands  of  domestic  animals 
if  this  idle  land  were  only  fenced. 
Now  it  is  producing  no  revenue;  with 
fencing,  it  would  produce  much  re- 
venue. 

Sheep  at  the  present  time  are  the 
most  profitable  of  all  domestic 
animals,  and  one  main  reason  why  so 
few  farmers  keep  sheep  is  that  not 
enough  of  their  land  is  fenced  with 
woven  wire.  Sheep  do  not  require 
luxuriant  grass  and  clover  pastures 
like  cattle,  hogs  and  horses,  but  they 
can  make  a  good  living  on  sprouts, 
small  brush,  weeds  and  general  farm 
waste,  upon  which  other  animals 
would  not  thrive.  It  will  almost  pay 
any  farmer  to*  fence  with  woven  wire 
and  keep  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  sheep 
will  soon  clean  up  the  land  and  pay 
for  the  fencing,  while  a  good  woven 
wire  fence  that  will  turn  sheep  is  al- 
so good  for  cattle,  horses  and  hogs. 

Many  farmers  last  year  and  this 
year  are  holding  back  on  the  purchas- 
ing of  new  .woven  wire  on  account  of 
recent  advances  in  price.  Fencing 
prices  of  course  have  advanced,  as  al- 
most all  other  commodities  have  ad- 
vanced. However,  woven  wire  fenc- 
ing has  advanced  in  price  at  this 
writing  only  about  twenty  per  cent, 
while  the  prices  of  animals  and  animal 
products  have  advanced  thirty  to  fifty 
per  cent.    Hence,    purchasing  high 


priced  fencing  for  the  higher  priced 
animals  is  not  bad  business  manage- 
ment by  any  means.  In  fact  it  is  a 
good  business  management,  for  it  is 
not  possible  to  produce  the  good 
animals  economically  and  see  them; 
or  their  products  at  the  present  hand? 
some  prices  without  good  fencing  so 
that  the  animals  can  make  a  good 
share  of  their  living  on  otherwise 
wasted  field  forage. 

To  the  farmer  who  keeps,  or  would 
like  to  keep,  a  good  number  of  animals, 
nothing  so  improves  the  earning  pow- 
er of  land  as  good  fences.  Standard 
feeds  are  very  high  priced  and  will 
no  doubt  continue  so  for  some  time 
to  come.  With  the  fields  well  fenced, 
enough  value  in  standard  feeds  can 
often  be  saved  in  one  year  to  pay  for 
the  fencing.  One  of  our  neighbors,  for 
example,  last  summer  had  a  field  in 
wheat  and  the  wheat  crop  was 
damaged;  only  a  part  of  it  was  har- 
vested and  threshed.  But  the.  wheat 
field  was  fenced  with  woven  wire,  and 
a  drove  of  pigs  and  lambs  were  turn- 
ed in  to  clean  up  the  waste.  The  man 
estimated  that  the  gain  with  the  pigs 
alone  nearly  paid  for  the  fencing. 
With  every  field  on  the  farm  much 
good  forage  can  be  saved  and  utilized 
by  animals  at  some  season  of  the 
year  i/  the  lield  is  adequately  fenced 
to  turn  large  and  small  animals.  Dur- 
ing this  winter  our  sheep  have  made 
practically  all  of  their  living  in  a  hilly 
brush  pasture,  while  without  woven 
wire  fencing  they  could  not  have  used 
this  pasture,  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
them  would  have  been  great. 

As  the  silo  is  a  means  of  nearly 
doubling  the  value  of  the  corn  crop 
as  a  home  feed,  so  is  woven  wire 
fencing  for  utilizing  field  forage  that 
would  otherwise  waste,  and  which  Is 
not  marketable  if  it  could  be  saved. 
Hence,  fencing  a  field  is  equivalent  to 
increasing  its  productive  capacity, 
earning  power.  If  we  farmers 
ever  to  be  called  good  business 
and  become  prosperous,  we  must  pla 
to  utilize  every  bit  of  waste  on 
farm,  turning  that  waste  into  mo 
condensed  and  more  valuable,  ca 
marketable  products.  Good  fencing 
will  aid  in  this  very  materially. — H.  H. 
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Jse  of  Tractor  Increases 

Farm  Efficiency 


By  Prof.  A.  M.  Ten  Eyck. 

Tractor  Always  Ready. 


comes  on  with  a  rush,  is  the  care  of 
horses  and  spanning  them  up  into  effi- 
cient teams.  The  horses  are  the  farm- 
er's fighting  front  and  he  must  person- 
ally supervise  the  feeding  of  them. 

No  horse  can  regularly  perform 
hard  work  in  the  spring  plowing  if  it 
is  rushed  into  the  stable  by  some  lazy 
deck  hand  half  an  hour  before  bell 


WOOL 

Growers  and  Buyers 


The  United  States  would  be  placed 

t  a  great  disadvantage,  as  a  military  At  any  time  in  the  year  or  at  any  time.  It  will  pay  every  farmer  with 
Dwer,  were  there  not  tractors  to  time  in  the  day  or  night,  a  good  farm  hard  work  to  do  to  feed  oats  to  the 
andle  the  Increased  work  on  the  tractor  is  ready  for  work.  With  rea-  horses.  No  desirable  band  will  re- 
irm.  Already  nearly  1,500,000  horses  sonable  attention  on  the  part  of  the  main  long  if  he  has  to  drive  a  team  of 
ad  mules  have  been  shipped1  to  the  operator,  it  will  start  under  a  full  load  underfed  scrubbers.  When  hard  work 
ring  line  in  Europe,  and  the  work  on  a  moment's  notice.  If  the  rush  of  is  going  on  how  many  teams  do  we 
le  absent  animals  left  unfinished  ■will  work  is  sufficiently  pressing  the  trac-  see  free  from  sore  shoulders  which  if 
ave  to  be  completed  by  the  tractor  tor  will  go  up  against  the  toughest  not  attended  to  at  once  soon  puts  the 
the  work  is  done  at  all.  There  are  job  on  the  farm,  and  stay  up  against  horse  out  of  action  and  perhaps  disor- 
ow  35,000  tractors  in  use  on  the  farm,  it  for  24  hours  in  the  day.  Its  effici-  ganizes  the  whole  work.  Whenever 
ad  while  the  exigencies  o,f  larger  ency  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  there  is  a  sore  shoulder  there  is  a 
lod  production  incident  to  war  press  the  heat  of  summer  or  the  cold  of  cause  and  it  Is  generally  the  collar; 
eavily  not  only  upon  every  acre  of  winter.  The  iron  horse  of  the  farm  no  amount  of  attention  to  the  shoulder 
ind  available  for  cultivation,  hut  al-  requires  no  grooming  and  does  not  will  avail  unless  the  cause  is  removed, 
j  upon  every  manufacturing  institu-  have  to  be  fed  and  watered  when  not  Many  farmers  habitually  work  short 
on  ,and  particularly  upon  the  plants  in  operation.  The  fuel  and  oil  neces-  of  full  horse  strength.  Rather  than 
[ven  over  to  the  building  of  farm  sary  for  running  a  tractor  are  not  buy  an  extra  horse  or  two  they  will 
lachinery,  the  tractor  can  acquit  it-  products  of  the  soil  in  the  sense  that  get  along  using  smaller  implements, 
slf  creditably  and  measure  up  to  the  foodstuffs  are.  One-fifth  of  the  space  The  more  horses  one  man  can  work 
reat  crisis  that  now  confronts  the  needed  to  stable  horses  supplying  the  conveniently,  the  more  econocically 
ation.  The  number  of  tractors  now  same  power  and  store  an  adequate  is  the  man's  labor  utilized.  This 
i  the  field  ought  to  be  doubled  to  supply  of  feed  for  them  is  all  that  is  year,  with  the  dearth  of  agricultural 
lake  the  work  of  providing  ample  required  to  properly  shelter  a  tractor,  labor,  it  behooves  every  farmer  to 
upplies  of  foodstuffs  sure.  together  with  the  fuel  and  oil  neces-  subject    each    operation    to  careful 

The  most  forceful  argument  in  favor  sary  to  run  tne  machine  one  year.       scrutiny  to  see  if  horses,  implements, 
f  the  tractor  is  that    the    cost    of    Does  The  Work  At  The  Right  Time,    efficiency,  cannot  make  up  for  the  lack 
ractor  horse-power  at  the  drawbar  is     Perhaps  the  most  important  factor  of  bands.    Field  and  Farm. 
nly  about  one-third  as  much  as  animal  in  successful  farming  is  having  the  0 
ower.     Compared  with  the  tractor  work  done  at  exactly  the  right  time.       INCOME   FROM   1000  SHEEP 
de  horse  or  mule  is  low  in  power  ef-  The  tractor  mobilizes  itself  practical- 

ciency.  A  horse  delivers  only  from  ly  and  is  always  ready  to  tackle  the  A  correspondent  asks  us  'how 
wo  to  seven  per  cent  of  the  energy  job.  Therefore,  this  machine  enables  much  money  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
ontained  in  the  feed  he  eats  and  he  the  farmer  not  only  to  do  his  work  at  pected  as  the  gross  income  of  a  flock 
rill  pull  only  about  one-tenth  his  the  proper  time,  but  it  will  do  the  of  1,000  sheep  with  wool  at  50  cents 
reight  at  an  average  speed  of  one  and  work  better  than  horses  and  at  a  and  lambs  at  $9.00  each  in  the  state 
(  half  to  two  miles  per  hour  during  much  less  cost.  At  the  present  price  of  Idaho."  There  is  only  one  sound 
,  working  day  of  10  hours.  A  horse  of  feed  and  labor,  suitable  land  may  basis  on  which  to  operate  for  the  man 
lay  pull  as  much  as  one-half  his  be  plowed  with  a  tractor  for  one-half  who  is  in  the  sheep  business  to  stay, 
reight,  developing  four  or  five  horse-  the  cost  per  acre  which  the  farmer  That  is,  to  carry  over  sufficient  ewe 
ower  for  a  short  time.  would  have  to  pay  to  have  the  land  lambs  each  year  so  that  the  entire 

Tractors  Most  Efficient.  plowed  with  animal  power.   Wherever  flock  will  be  replaced  at  the  end  of 

TTnrier  certain  conditions  this' elastic  the  tractor  can  Properly  be  used  to  five    years.  By 

nnwtJ  „ » ,  w.l  Svp,  hSS  take  the  Place  of  horses-  the  machine  bankruptcy  item  of    depreciation  is 

ome  advances over Se  tiSSJ  b£  wiU  excel  in  ever^  resPect'  and  the  ex"  escaped'    The  aVerage  USeful  bre«ed" 
5  tractor,  out  peneg  entailed  wiU  be  considerably  ing  age  of  a  crossbred    ewe   is  five 

less.  years.     Starting    with  two-year-old 

A  large  item  in  the  cost  of  growing  ewes,  at  seven  years  they  are  done 

crops  is  the  hired  help.   By  replacing  from  a  range  standpoint.  Therefore, 

one-half  his  work  horses  with  a  good  20  per  cent  of  the  flock  must  always 

tractor,  it  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  be  yearling  ewes.    On  this  basis  a 

that  the  wideawake  farmer  can  re-  band  of  1,000  sheep  should  consist  of 


eason  that  approximately  one-half 
nachine's  power  is  required  to  propel 
its  own  weight.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  used  for  belt  work  animal  horse- 
l»ower  does  not  increase. 

Man  Labor  Saved. 


this    method  the 
;ioi 
b 

he  tractor  is  more  efficient  in  hand-  ?enes  entai,ed  wil1  te  considerably  ing_age  of ^jrosshred^  ewe^  is 
Ing  work  where  a  steady  pull  is  re- 
[uired.  A  gas  engine  will  deliver  15 
o  18  per  cent  of  the  energy  in  the 
uel  burned,  and,  therefore,  the  effici- 
tncy  of  the  tractor    is    more  than 

S,bIf0Siai°f  n^n^ftwl^p*^??"  d"ce  his  operating  expenses  full  50  25  rams,  200  yearling  ewes  and  775 
E. d  5;r  ?5fZ  ft  w  Per  cent.  Of  course,  the  machine  breeding  ewes.  The  annual  loss  of 
S£h?     S  cost  of  factor  Lrle  should  be  carefu1^  selected'  with  Prc"  sheep  from  natural  Causes  is  6  per 

mwer  is  reduced  almost 5C cer  cent  per  regard  for  the  number  °»f  acres  to  cent'  and  the  Ioss  on  775  breedinS 
?=  PfTl  hi,;  be  cultivated,  the  soil  conditions,  and  ewes  would  be  46,  so  the  breeding 

vork  because  the  tracto^ "  will  deliver  the  crops  to  be  grown-   A  sma11  farm  flock  must  be  further  reduced  ,to  729 
m!I  rt.  Inwlr  aV  h«  hPi    owner  may  often  do  enough  outside  head.'  Thus  there  remains  that  many 
L it  does at th ^Tawbar,  for  the  work  with  his  tractor   to    reimburse  ewes  that  may  lamb  each  year  As- 

th    him  for  all  his  tractor  operating  ex-  sume,  for  instance,  that  an  85  per 
e  penses.    The  dearth  of  farm  help  is  cent  lamb  crop  is  saved,  though  that 
now  so  great  that  it  has  become  im-  is  above  the  average,  we  have  a  re- 
perative  for  the  farmer    to    utilize  turn  of  619  lambs.   If  200  of  them  are 
mechanical  power  to  the  fullest  pos-  retained1  to  add  to  the  flock,  that  will 
sible  extent.   In  this  way,  he  may  not  permit  the  sale  of  200  ewes  seven 
only  materially  reduce  his  operating  years  old,  minus  the  60  that  have  died 
More  manual  labor  is  required  where  expenses,  but  he  insures  himself  the  on  the  6  per  cent  loss  basis.  This 
relatively  small  units  of  animal  power  relief  and  pleasure    which    naturally  would  leave  140  ewes  and  419  lambs 
must  be  used  at  a  slow  rate.    For  a  accompanies  the  knowledge    of    in-  to  be  disposed  of.    The  lambs  at  $9 
considerable  part  of  the  year  some  of  dividual  work  well  done.  per  head  would  return  $3,771.  One 

the  horses  on  the  farm  must  remain   0    hundred  forty  old  ewes  at  $8  would 

Idle,  because  on  the    average    farm  return  $1,120.     Thus  the  gross  re- 

•hort  active  periods  of  farm  work  is  THE  WEAK  LINK  turns  from  mutton  would  be  $4,891. 

the  rule,  and  this  requires  the  keep-  We  often  find,  fault  with  ourseiVes  Now  as  to  the*  wool.  If  the  sheep 
teg  of  enough  horses  to  take  care  of  because  the  work  does  not  hump  along  shear  eight  pounds  at  50  cents,  the  in- 
the  work  during  the  most  pressing  as  Speedily  as  it  ought  to  do.  In  a  come  is  $4  per  sheep.  The  number  of 
season.  Very  little  time  is  required  series  of  complementary  operations,  sheep  to  be  shorn  would  be  1,000 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  tractor,  each  one  dependent  on  the  other,  the  head  minus  the  6  per  cent  loss,  or  940 
compared  witn  the  continuous  atten-  slowest  of  them  necessarily  determines  head.  At  $4  each,  the  return  from 
don  that  must  be  given  to  animals.  the  speed  at  which  the  whole  job  can  wool  would  be  $3,760.  To  this  should 
Expensive  shelter  must  be  provided  be  accomplished.  If  while  threshing  be  added  the  return  from  pelts.  The 
for  horses,  they  must  be  fed  and  led  grain  tne  pitcher  is  slow  and  cannot '60  dead  sheep  would  return  say  30 
to  the  water  trough  regularly,  curried,  keep  up  with  the  cutter,  then  the  pelts,  as  some  are  not  skinned,  and 
brushed  and  taken  out  for  exercise  whole  operation  is  delayed.  The  fault  those  that  die  after  shearing  are  not 
when  not  at  work.  The  team  must  in  tne  pftcher  does  not  stop  with  him,  worth  skinning.  On  a  basis  of  50- 
Be  harnessed  before  it  can  be  hitched  but  is  automatically  passed  on  to  and  cent  wool  the  pelts  would  be  worth 
for  work.  Usually  the  efficiency  of  affects  the  four  or  five  other  men  as  $3  each,  or  $90.  As  the  pelt  value  is 
the  horse  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  when  well  due  to  the  wool  on  it  thls  must  be 

the  busy  season  brings  its  numerous  Almost  every  operation  in  farming  added  to  the  receipts  from  wool,  mak- 
Jobs,  needing  immediate  attention,  and  1s  simiiar(  but  the  picking  out  of  the  ing  the  total  income  from  that  source 
the  very  time  when  the  most  work  is  limiting  factor  Or  the  lazy  pitcher  is  $3,850.  Thus  the  gross  income  from 
to  be  done,  as,  for  example,  during  not  s0  easy  Every  operation  or  set  a  flock  of  1,000  sheep  on  a  basis  of 
the  time  that  the  crops  are  being  har-  of  operations  is  interlocking,  and  if  50-cent  wool  and  $9-lambs  would  be 
vested,  or  in  the  early  spring.  tne  farmer  i00ks  out  for  the  slowest  $8,741.    Therefore,  44  per  cent  of  the 

The  working  efficiency  of  the  horse  one  in  the  series  and  speeds  it  up  he  income  is  derived  from  wool  and  56 
not  only  repreclates  after  the  animal  will  accomplish  much  towards  the  easy  per  cent  from  mutton.  The  average 
has  reached  a  certain  age,  but  the  working  and  profit  earning  capacity  income  per  sheep  would  be  $S.74. 
farmer  frequently  sustains  consider-  of  his  place.  Foremost  on  the  list  of  We  agree  that  most  sheepmen  do 
able  loss  when  his  horses  are  injured  the  precautions  to  look  out  for  at  this  not  operate  on  this  basis.  As  a  rule, 
or  die  from  disease.  time  of  year,  when  the  spring  work  they  purchase  a  flock  of  young  ewes, 


Get  full  information  regard- 
ing maximum  prices  on  wool 
paid  by  the 

United  States 
Government 

Highest  prices  paid  only  when 
wool  is  shipped  to  Central  market. 

In  order  to  keep  posted  regarding 
the  maximum  price  and  other  neces- 
sary information,  your  name  must 
be  on  our  mailing  list. 

52  Years  of  Satisfying  Shippers 
Is  Our  Record 

Write  us  today.  Price  lists,  and 
shipping  tags,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
FREE.   Just  a  postal  will  do. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

"World's  Greatest  Wool  House" 
1 169  W.  35th  St.  Chicago,  III. 


Don't  Own  or  Use 
a  Slacker  Machine 


— 

NOW  when  the  nation  wants 
every  bushel  of  grain  that 
you  can  produce,  you  cannot  af- 
ford to  lose  any  of  it.  Do  your  bit 
by  saving  every  bushel — make 
more  money  for  yourself  and  pro- 
duce more  for  the  boys  in  the 
trenches.  "Hoover-ize"  your 
grain  crop  with  a 

Red  River 
Special 

Loss  in  the  stack  is  not  tolerated 
by  the  makers  of  this  machine. 
It  beats  out  the  grain.  Other 
threshers  wait  for  the  grain  to 
drop  out.  That's  why  the  Red 
River  Special  saves  more  grain. 
Look  for  the  thresherman  in 
your  community  who  owns  a  Red 
River  Special.  Or  write  us  and 
get  prices'"  on  the  Red  River 
Special  "Junior" — the  .small 
thresher.    Write  for  circular. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

in  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers.  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders. 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engir.es 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


run  them  as  long  as  they  will  breed, 
and  then  dispose  of  all  the  old  ewes 
and  go  out  and  buy  another  flock  and 
start  over.  When  they  go  out  to  buy 
they  find  they  did  not  get  within  70 
per  cent  enough  out  of  their  old  ewes 
to  replace  them  with  young  ones.  As 
a  consequence,  they  often  have  to 
borrow  70  per  cent  of  the  money  need- 
ed to  make  the  purchase,  while  if 
operating  on  a  basis  of  carrying  over 
20  per  cent  of  their  ewe  lambs  each 
year,  they  always  have  a  flock  of  the 
same  age  as  they  started  with,  and 
in  the  long  run  are  ahead. — National 
Wool  Grower. 


When  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old, 
grain  and  bright  clean  hay  should  be 
offered;  the  quantity  fed  should  be 
increased  as  the  calf's  appetite  de- 
mands. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  In 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
<7tah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers*  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  In 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

The  extra  bushel  is  the  profit  bushel  and  it  is 
raised  by  close  preparation  and  good  seed. 


When  will  we  learn  one  of  the  greatest  lessons 
in  farming  ,to  have  enough  livestock  on  the  farm 
to  eat  up  all  the  feed  stuff  we  produce.  Market 
your  crops  on  four  legs  rather  than  four  wheels. 

There  is  only  one  time  to  stop  fighting  the  rats 
and  mice  and  that  is  when  they  are  all  dead. 
Every  rat  will  cost  you  five  dollars  or  moje  to 
feed  him.  We  have  no  food  to  waste,  so  kill  the 
rats. 

1*  ¥• 

Keep  a  record  of  all  your  farm  business  this 
year.  You  will  have  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment and  you  ought  to  know  the  cost  of  running 
your  farm. 

How  about  that  silo,  are  you  going  to  build 
one  this  year?  If  you  plan  to  have  one,  prepare 
to  plant  your  corn  now,  you  can  build  the  silo 
after  a  while,  some  time  before  the  harvest  sea- 
son, when  you  are  not  rushed.  Corn  is  easily 
grown  and  makes  a  splendid  ration  with  alfalfa 
hay. 

fa?  fa 

The  quickest  and  most  economical  way  to  in- 
crease the  quality  of  our  .live  stock  (unless  we 
buy  pure  bred  to  start  with)  is  to  buy  pure  bred 
bulls.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  until 
we  will  have  good  grade  stock  if  we  use  pure 
bred  bulls.  If  we  don't  swat  or  do  away  with  the 
grade  bulls  we  can  not  expect  any  improvement 
in  our  live  stock.  Let  us  boost  the  movement  for 
pure  bred  sires. 

S3     rf  1 

To  the  dairyman  a  pair  of  scales  are  just  a3 
essential  as  a  saw  to  is  to  a  carpenter.  Without 
the  scales  it  is  impossible  to  tell  anything  about 
the  profits  or  losses  on  each  cow,  and  many  a 
dairyman's  lack  of  success  is  based  entirely  on  the 
fact  that  he  has  more  cows  in  his  herd  which  are 
not  paying  for  their  food  than  cows  which  are 
really  netting  a  profit.  Get  a  pair  of  scales  and 
keep  a  record.    The  results  will  astonish  you. 

WATER   SUPPLY   FOR  BARNYARDS 

One  of  the  commendable  things  to  be  found  in 
any  well  arranged  barnyard  is  a  good  supply, of 
water  for  all  the  livestock.  Lt  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged and  piped  into  corrals  that  all  animals 
have  access  to  it.     The  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  or 


chickens  should  all  have  a  chance  to  get  plenty 
of  water  during  this  hot  weather. 

Plan  so  that  the  water  will  run,  and  not  stand 
in  troughs  or  corrals.  You  know  how  a  good 
drink  of  fresh  cool  water  pleases  you  on  a  hot 
day — well,  give  the  cattle  such  a  privilege. 

DON'T  FORGET  YOUR  SILO 

In  every  case,  a  sufficient  acreage  to  provide 
crops  to  fill  the  silo  sh.ould  be  provided  by  beef- 
cattle  and  dairy  farmers.  This  will  assure  that 
the  silo  investment  will  yield  its  proper  annual 
return  and  prevent  losses  coming  from  giving 
the  cattle  more  expensive  feeds.  The  cheapness 
with  which  cattle  can  be  fitted  for  market  or 
carried  through  the  winter  with  silage  or  milk 
produced  insures  that  well-filled  silos  will  be  a 
paying  investment. 

It  is  a  good  farm  practice  to  put  more  acreage 
to  silage  crops  than  it  is  estimated  under  ordin- 
ary conditions  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  silo. 

CARE  OF  THINGS 

Some  people  have  a  way  of  making  their  mach- 
inery and  implements  last  longer  than  others, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  it  is  because  they  take 
care  of  them.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  take  care  of 
them  as  not.  When  you  have  finished  using  a 
tool  or  implement  it  should  be  put  away — taken 
care  of.  Have  a  place  for  every  thing  and  see 
that  they  are  kept  in  their  place.  Look  them  over 
and  if  their  is  something  that  needs  repairing,  no 
matter  how  small,  attend  to  it.  Oil  the  machin- 
ery, to  help  keep  it  in  good  order.  A  little  paint 
will  help  the  lasting  qualities  of  nearly  any  ma- 
chine. Above  all  protect  your  implements  from 
the  sun,  rain  and  winter  storms.  It  is  the  proper 
care  that  you  give  your  machinery  and  tools  that 
makes  them  last,  extend  their  service  for  a  much 
longer  time. 

TAKE  CARE   OF  WASTE  WATER 

> 

Warmer  weather  will  soon  melt  the  snow  and 
bring  down  an  increased  supply  of  water.  Are 
the  ditches  prepared  to  take  care  of  it.  If 
ditches  are  not  cleaned  out  and  ready  to  take 
care  of  this  water  there  is  sure  to  he  some 
damage  done.  In  many  of  our  towns  there  are 
ordinances  that  compell  people  to  care  .for  waste 
water. 

Crops  and  streets  are  sure  to  be  damaged  un- 
less the  large  ditches  and  laterals  are  able  to 
carry  the  rush  of  water  that  comes  with  the  first 
warm  weather. 

When  the  water  is  first  turned  into  a  ditch 
some  one  should  follow  the  steam  and  remove 
leaves  and  trash  the  water  will  gather.  Hun- 
dreds of  dollars  would  he  saved  annually  if  a 
little  more  care  and  attention  was  given  to  waste 
water  and  to  the  ditches  when  the  rush  of  water 
comes  in  the  spring. 

AIMLESSNESS 

The  trouble  with  a  great  many  men,  in  all  walks 
of  life,  is  aimlessness.  They  have  no  definite 
aim,  no  standard,  toward  which  they  are  striving. 
The  merchant  has  not  pictured  in  his  mind  a  finer, 
larger,  more  progressive  store — toward  which  he 
is  always  working. 

The  manufacturer  puts  out  the  same  old 
machine  year  after  year  as  though  improvements 
were  unnecessary. 

The  farmer  does  not  have  in  view  a  definite 
plan  for  farm  betterment  including  clean  fields.  A 
No.  1  fences,  good  buildings,  etc. — in  short  an 
ideal,  practical  farm. 

The  minute  any  one  makes  up  his  mind  fully 
to  attain  to  some  definite  improvement,  some  de- 
finite advance,  that  minute  progress  has  begun. 

We  must  think  these  better  things,  settle  them 
in  our  minds  and  then  strive  toward  them.  We 
have  an  aim  in  view.  That  once  attained  we 
will,  of  course,  have  another  and  thus  have 
entered  upon  a  career  of  systematic  progress. 
This  is  life.   To  stand  still  is  to  die. 

There  is  no  end  to  progression.  What  is  con- 
sidered alright  today,  Is  behind  the  times  tomor- 
row you  must  think,  read,  plan  and  act  If  you 
are  one  of  the  leaders. 


FIGHT  THE  WEEDS  EARLY 

The  loss  to  farmers  due  to  weeds  runs  in  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year  in  this 
•  country.     The  time  to  go  after  the  weeds  and 
destroy  them  is  while  they  are  young.  They 
can  be  killed  much  easier  while  tender  and  small. 

Every  weed  permitted  to  go  to  seed  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  damage,  ■  for  the  seeds  are  easily 
scattered.  Every  weed  seems  to  produce  seeds 
in  abundance  and  when  the  soils  is  filled  with 
these  seeds  new  crops  come  on  for  several  years 
as  they  do  not  all  germinate  the  first  season. 

Go  after  the  weeds  just  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear above  the  ground.  Cultivate  your  ground 
and  kill  the  weeds  at  the  same  time.  If  you  al- 
low the  weeds  to  get  the  start  of  you  it  is  so 
much  harder  to  kill  them.  Go  after  them  early 
and  do  not  be  content  until  you  have  them  under  ! 
control. 

Every  acre  should  be  made  to  produce  a  maxi- 
mum crop  and  they  can  not  do  it  if  you  allow 
weeds  to  grow.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  fight 
all  kinds  of  weeds. 

Fa 

HELP  THE  RED  CROSS 

Again  we  are  asked  to  give  and  for  a  worthy 
cause.  Beginning  May  20th  a  nation-wide  drive 
for  $100,000,000  to  be  used  in  continuing  the  re- 
lief work  in  Europe  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
War  Council.  The  great  relief  work  done  by  the  Red 
Cross  is  known  to  every  one  in  the  state  now. 
What  they  have  done  for  Belgium  and  France  is 
a  credit  to  any  organization.  They  have  helped 
the  farmers  of  these  countries  by  supplying  them 
with  implements  and  secured  livestock  to  take 
the  place  of  those  killed  by  the  Germans.  They 
helped  the  farmers  to  restore  a  portion  at  least  of 
their  farming  industry.  For  this  kind  of  work 
and  the  many  others  that  the  Red  Cross  is  doing 
we  are  asked  to  contribute. 

Already  many  of  our  boys  over  in  France  are 
writing  home  and  telling  of  the  great  work  of 
the  Red  Cross.  Our  boys  accept  of  the  service 
of  the  Red  Cross  feeling  that  it  comes  from  their 
folks  at  home  and  not  with  the  feeling  that  it  is 
charity  but  knowing  that  it  is  furnished  by  their 
own  people. 

Who  would  not  give  to  help  care  for  the  wound- 
ed, qf  course  our  government  is  doing  its  share, 
but  there  is  a  service  that  the  Red  Cross  gives 
that  can  only  come  from  such  an  organization. 
We  can  afford  to  give,  we  should  share  of  ou 
money,  to  help  such  a  worthy  organization. 


HOW  WE  CAN  ALL  HELP 

There  are  so  many  ways  to  help  in  this  great 
war,  that  every  one  can  find  something  to  do." 
Every  American  feels  like  he  should  join  the  army 
and  go  to  the  front  to  defend  our  country  against 
the  Germans  and  too  many  feel  they  are  not  do- 
ing their  part  by  remaining  at  home.  To  feel 
thus,  show's  a  fine  spirit  of  patriotism. 

In  this  great  war  everyone  can  find  way  to 
serve.  For  every  man  at  the  frdnt  must  be  fed, 
must  be  supplied  with  amunition  and  other  sup- 
plies. Those  remaining  at  home  must  produce 
and  manufacture  all  things  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  war  and  are  not  counted  less  patriotic  nor  less 
useful  to  the  nation  than  those  who  join  the 
service  and  train  for  fighting  in  France. 

The  social  and  business  fabric  of  the  country 
must  be  kept  intact,  there  must  be  those  who 
provide  the  things  with  which  the  soldiers  are 
fed  and'  clothed  and  make  a  place  for  them  when 
they  return.  There  must  be  some  one  to  "keep 
the  home  fires  burning. 

The  farmer  has  been  told  time  and  again  that 
when  ho  operates  his  farm  efficiently,  thus  in- 
creasing his  production  of  foodstuffs,  he  is  doing 
as  much  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  democracy  as 
are  the  khaki-clad  men  "over  there,"  for  without 
food  they  could  not  continue  the  fight.  And  so 
he  is.  No  nation  can  carry  on  a  war  with  soldiers 
alone.  The  great  army  of  workers  that  till  the 
fields,  that  fill  the  marts  of  trade  and  commerce, 
are  none  the  less  useful.  So  if  it  is  not  our  lot 
to  be  called  to  the  ranks  as  warriors,  wo  can  help 
nevertheless,  and  that  right  where  we  are. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


(VTLLIAM  WILLIAMS  HENDERSON. 

W.  W.  Henderson,  State  entomolo- 
gist and  entomologist  for  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station  is  a  man  who  has 
jad  valuable  training.  Wide  practical 
Experience  coupled  with  equally  wide 
ftudy  has  given  a  great  breadth  of 
rision.  Like  most  men  Professor  Hen- 
lerson  acquired  his  training  by  sheer 
iffort.  In  addition,  however,  fortune 
las  favored  him  by  splendid  oppor- 
tunities to  secure  first-hand  infor- 
mation. Utah  has  capitalized  this 
native  ability  and  broad  experience 
in  her  station  entomologist. 

In  1879  William  Henderson  was 
torn  in  Cache  Valley  where  he  spent 
ids  boyhood.  While  yet  a  youth,  his 
father  took  a  large  general  farm  in 
[daho.  Here  the  young  man  grew 
Into  a  good  farmer.  He  studied  at 
the  Brigham  Young  College  under 
Mich  men  as  Supt.  E.  G.  Gowans, 
Mosiah  Hall,  W.  J.  Kerr,  George 
rhomas,  and  other  inspirational  •  and 
pracical  educators.  When  he  com- 
pleted his  high  school  course  in  1900 
was  chosen  class  valedictorian, 
rhree  years  later,  when  he  "took"  his 
B.  S.  degree  from  the  same  school, 
le  was  appointed  instructor  in  biology 
it  the  B.  Y.  C. 

After  teaching  a  year  Mr.  Hender- 
jpn  studied  at  Chicago,  mostly  in  the 
ffull  Biological  Laboratories,  famous 
the  world  over  for  technique.  Leaving 
Jhicago,  he  studied  insect  classification 
It  Cornell  University.  He  was  so 
luccessful  here  that  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
if  Agriculture  sought  him.  This  offer 
iras  later  repeated  three  times,  but 
lie  chose  to  return  to  Utah  when  in 
1905  he  was  awarded  his  Master's  de- 
ttee.  In  1910  he  accepted  the  prin- 
dpalship  of  Weber  Stake  Academy, 
la  which  position  he  remained  for 
tour  years.  Upon  his  father's  death 
in  1914,  he  left  school  work  to  take 
Bfiarge  of  the  farm  in  Idaho.  In  1917 
He  was  appointed  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology and  Zoology  at  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Entomologist  for 
the  Experiment  Station. 

In  March  of  that  year  he  went  to 
Berkeley  to  study  cytology,  em- 
bryology, and  entomological  practices. 
He  made  extended  visits  to  Leland 
8tanr]ford  University  and  to  Pomona 
college  where  he  studied  their  methods 
ta  insect  work.  During  the  vacation 
he  was  honored  with  an  appointment 
to  a  commission  which  made  an  in- 
sect survey  of  California.  This  "break 
0/  luck"  afforded  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  field  work  in  all  parts  of 
•at  greatly  diversified  state.  During 
the  survey,  Professor  Henderson  by 
energetic  application  was  able  to  add 
much  to  his  already  lar^e  collection  of 
Insects.  In  August  he  reported  to 
Logan  ready  and  anxious  to  begin 
work. 

-Utah's  field  in  entomology  is  by  no 
means  small.  It  Is  divided  naturally 
Into  three  phases:   (1)  survey  work, 


You  May  Stay  at  Home 
— but  You  Can  Help  Win  the  War 

\^OU — "The  Man  with  the  PIow"—may  look  far  afield,  your  thoughts 
A  may  be  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches,  you  may  even  feel  a  strange 
tugging  at  the  elbow,  but  your  task  just  now  is  to  plow  and  plant 
and  produce.  Your  fight  is  in  the  "supporting  line."  And  from 
:hat  line  must  come  the  strength  of  the 

AMERICAN  4"  RED  CROSS 

-"The  great  organization  of  mercy,  whose  activities 
know  no  bound  in  territory,  no  limit  in  service. 


The  atrocities  ofourenemieshave  made 
war's  suffering  doubly  great,  but  that  suf- 
fering is  being  relieved  by  the  Red  Cross. 
In  Belgium,  in  France,  in  Serbia,  in 
Armenia — wherever  war  has  spread  its 
misery,  the  Red  Cross  is  at  work;  nurs- 


ing the  sick  and  wounded,  feeding  and 
clothing  the  destitute,  rebuilding  de- 
vasted  lands — even  preparing  crippled 
soldiers  for  new  lives  of  greatest  useful- 
ness and  independence.  And  for  this 
great  work  your  money  is  needed. 


Your  Red  Cross  is  an  all  American,  largely  volunteer,  organization,  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, headed  by  President  Wilson,  audited  by  the  War  Department,  enthusiastically 
approved  by  your  Army,  your  Navy,  and  your  Allies. 

The  work  covers  both  military  and  civilian  relief  in  every  war-torn  Allied  country  and 
full  reports  of  all  expenditures  are  continually  being  published,  or  are  available  through  the 
Chapters. 

Every  cent  of  every  dollar  received  for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  is  spent  for  war  relief. 
All  administration  costs  and  relief  work  for  other  than  war  purposes  (such  as  the  Halifax 
and  Guatemala  disasters)  are  taken  care  of  out  of  membership  dues,  and  the  interest  which 
accrues  from  the  banking  of  the  War  Fund  has  made  actually  available  for  war  relief  at  least 
one  dollar  and  two  cents  for  every  dollar  contributed. 

Utah's  Quota  for  the  Red  Cross  Is  $500,000 

Week  Beginning  May  20th  Is  Red  Cross  Week 

The  Red  Cross  work  is  now  known  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  the  state.  Every 
one  must  help.    We  must  again  demonstrate,  our  patriotism,  loyalty  and  generosity 

This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by  THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  UTAH  FARMER 


to  find  out  just  what  injury  is  being 
done  and  by  what  insects;  (2)  investi- 
gational work,  to  find  out  control 
methods  for  these  insects;  and  (3)  in- 
spection work,  to  make  sure  that  re- 
gulations regarding  the  importation  of 
nursery  and  other  stock  into  the 
Slate  and  regarding  insect  control 
are  enforced.  The  problem  is  riot 
easy.  It  is  so  hung  with  various 
phases  of  life  history,  feeding  habits, 
technique  of  classification,  and  effici- 
ency of  insecticides  or  of  cultural 
methods,  that  it  is  intricate.  Just  now 
Professor  Henderson  is  devoting  him- 
self to  three  of  these  problems:  name- 
ly grasshoppers,  alfalfa  seed  insects, 
and  rodent  pests.  Grasshoppers  do 
considerable  injury  in  the  State  at  in- 


tervals. This  can  be  largely  avoided 
by  the  application  of  inexpensive  cul- 
tural methods.  Much  alfalfa  seed  is 
lost  every  year  due  to  injury  by  thrips 
or  chalcis  fly.  Let  us  hope  that  some 
control  method  is  soon  found.  Gophers, 
ground  squirrels,  field  mice,  and  jack 
rabbits  eat  crops  from  enormous  areas 
each  year.  Knowledge  o,f  their  con- 
trol is  parair  ount  in  some  sections  of 
Utah.  Id  addition  to  this  experimen- 
tal work,  Professor  Henderson  is 
soon  to  attack  other  problems.  He  is 
already  in  touch  with  crop  inspectors 
and  county  agents  in  respect  to  sur- 
vey, control,  and  inspection  work. 

Important  as  this  work  is,  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  Alfalfa  insects  other 
than  seed  pests  are  to  be  taken  up 


next.  Pests  of  other  farm  crops,  fruit 
crops,  and  g-jrden  crops  are  to  be 
studied  as  rapidly  as  equipment  and 
workmen  permit.  That  much  is  to  be 
hoped  for  is  unquestionable;  in  order 
to  believe  that  much  will  be  accom 
plishet!,  a  person  needs  only  to  know 
Professor  Henderson  and  his  depart- 
mental staff. 

Professor  Henderson  has  written 
considerable  in  various  magazines 
and  journals  of  the  country.  He  be- 
longs to  various  educational  and 
scientific  associations.  Great  as  is 
his  entomological  work,  his  worth  to 
Utah  is  greater  still,  for  he  has  both 
breadth  and  depth,  imparting  to  all 
around  him  an  inspiration  to  deeper 
as  well  as  to  more  profitable  lives. 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Cuts  meat  bills  in  half. 
Has  the  same  ,food  value  as  meat. 
Saves  meat  for  our  soldiers  and  the 
Allies. 

Puts  to  good  use  billions  of  pounds 
of  skimmilk  and  buttermilk  now  large- 
ly wasted. 

Is  a  really  nourishing  food  when 
eaten  as  a  substantial  dish  as  well  as 
a  salad  or  relish. 

It  is  most  appetizing  and  has  always 
been  a  low-priced  food. 

 — — o  

MILK  IS  IN  SEASON 

The  first  law  of  conservation  is — 
Use  Home  Supplies  in  Season.  Milk 
is  in  season,  milk  is  both  meat  and 
drink,  milk  furnishes  easy  energy  to 
the  system,  milk  has  a  hundred  uses — 
it  may  be  served  as  a  beverage,  a 
soup,  the  foundation  of  the  main  dish, 
or  turned  into  a  salad  in  the  form  of 
cream  cheese,  or  converted  into  a  des- 
sert. The  housekeeper  who  has  an 
abundance  of  milk  and  eggs  is  rich 
in  resources. 

Where  skim  milk  is  plentiful  use  it 
in  making  graham  or  bran  breads,  it 
gives  a  soft  texture  to  any  bread  that 
contains  branny  material. 

Cooking  rice,  mush  or  oatmeal  with 
milk  not  only  adds  to  the  food  value 
but  improves  the  dish. 

This  is  the  season  for  cream  soups 
— cream  of  onion,  potato,  bean,  oyster 
plant,  pea,  celery,  tomato,  corn,  spin- 
ach, asparagus  and  a  dozen  more.  In 
these  soups  you  can  use  canned  vege- 
tables and  vegetables  not  so  good  for 
use  in  other  ways,  such  as  coarse 
celery  or  potatoes  not  good  enough 
for  baking.  Serve  these  nourishing 
soups  with  a  light  meal. 

Make  the  best  use  now  of  dishes 
made  with  white  sauce.  This  is  the 
basis  of  milk  gravies,  cream  soups, 
croquettes,  souffles,  scalloped  dishes 
and  certain  desserts  such  as  corntarch 
or  tapioca  pudding.  Substitute  corn- 
starch, rice  or  corn  flour  for  wheat 
flour  in  making  cream  sauce.  Cook 
,fat  and  cornstarch  thoroughly  before 
adding  the  milk.  A  brown  sauce  may 
be  made  by  browning  the  fat  and  the 
cornstarch  before  adding  the  liquid. 

For  the  main  dish  at  dinner  or  sup- 
per at  this  season  combine  milk  and 
eggs  or  milk  and  cheese  and  eggs. 
Use  eggs  and  milk  in  making  corn- 
bread  and  wheatless  muffins  and  in 
desserts.  Serve  no  meat,  or  less  meat 
when  such  combinations  are  made. 


the  beaten  whites  of  2  eggs  and  brown 
it  in  a  slow  oven. 

Cottage  Cheese  Tart. 
1 1-3  cups  of  cottage  cheese,  whites 
of  2  eggs  beaten  stiff,  1-3  cup  of  heavy 
cream,  whipped,  3  tablespoons  of 
sugar,  2  teaspons  of  lemon  juice,  few 
gratings  of  lemon  rind,  2  to  4  table- 
spoons of  milk. 

-  Soften  the  cheese  with  the  milk. 
If  the  cheese  is  very  acid,  neutralize 
part  of  the  acidity  with  a  good  pinch 
of  soda  dissolved  in  the  milk.  Add 
part  of  the  whipped  cream.  Add  the 
flavoring,  which  should  be  very  deli- 
cate. Fold  in  the  beaten  whites. 
Heap  lightly  into  ready  cooked  de- 
licately browned  pastry  cases,  made 
by  baking  pie  crust  in  muffin  tins  on 
the  bottom  of  inverted  pie  tins.  Gar- 
nish the  top  of  the  tart  with  the  rest 
of  the  whipped  cream,  and  with  fresh 
or  candied  fruit  if  desired.  This  makes 
two  small  one-crust  pies  or  tarts. 
Variations: 

Cinnamon  may  be  substituted  for 
lemon  in  the  above  recipe.  Fresh, 
dried  or  canned  fruits  may  be  folded 
into  the  filling  just  before  serving, 
or  the  top  may  be  garnished  with  jelly 
or  marmalade  or  with  fresh  fruit 
lightly  dusted  with  powdered  sugar. 


PIE  ANY  MAN  WILL  LIKE 

It's    Different,    Too;    Make    It  With 
Cottage  Cheese. 

A  good  pie  will  make  any  man 
happy.  Try  this  new  cottage  cheese 
pie,  and  make  the  extra  crust  into 
tart  cups  for  luncheon  today,  advises 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  home-demonstration  work- 
er now  in. 

Conservation  Crust, 
(for  two  pies) 

%  cup  corn  meal,  corn  flour  or  other 
subslitue,  %  cup  wheat  flour,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  %  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
?.  tablespoons  shortening,  cold  water 
to  mix  (about  %  cup). 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients; 
cut  in  the  shortening,  blending  St 
thoroughly  with  the  dry  materials. 
Mix  with  very  cold  water  to  a  rather 
stiff  dough.  Roll  as  thin  as  can  be 
handled.  Line  two  pie  tins  and  use 
the  trimmings  to  crossbar  the  tops  if 
desired.  This  crust  may  be  partly 
baked  before  filling  the  pie,  .If  the 
nature  of  the  filling  makes  it  desira- 
ble. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie. 

1  cup  cottage  cheese,  2-3  cup  sugar, 
2-3  cup  milk,  2  eggs  yolks,  beaten,  1 
tahlespoon  melted  fat,  Bait,  %  tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order 
given.  Hake  the  pio  in  one  crust. 
Cool  it  slightly  and  cover  It  with  mer- 
ingue made  by  adding  2  tablespoons 
o,f  sugar  and  %  teaspoon  vanilla  to 


HOT  MILK  DRINKS 

Hot  milk  is  the  most  restful  of 
drinks  when  one  is  tired  and  a  sleep- 
inviting  drink  before  going  to  bed. 
Hot  milk  is  an  agreeable  change  to 
offer  children  and  a  real  addition  to 
the  supper  meal.  Why  not  hot  milk 
between  meals  instead  of  the  custo- 
mary piece  of  bread?  Bring  the  milk 
to  a  simmer  but  don't  allow  it  to  boil. 

Cocoa — It  is  truism  that  children 
should  have  milk,  yet  some  dislike  it. 
Cocoa,  the  universal  favorite,  is  a  so- 
lution. Cocoa  and  bread  is  a  good 
supper.  For  children  less  cocoa  can 
be  used  than  the  recipe  calls  for,  they 
like  it  just  as  well. 

1  teaspoon  cocoa,  1  teaspoon  sugar, 
%  cup  water  and  %  cup  milk  or  1 
cup  milk. 

Mix  sugar  and  cocoa  and  stir  in 
enough  boiling  water  to  make  a  paste. 
Add  one-half  cup  boiling  water,  cook 
15  minutes.  Add  milk,  heat  and  serve. 
If  all  milk  is  used,  boil  the  cocoa  and 
sugar  with  just  enough  water  to  make 
a  thin  paste.   Then  add  the  milk. 

Egg  Broth — This  hot  drink  is  a  meal 
in  itself.  It  is  especially  useful  in  the 
diet  of  babies  over  a  year  old  and  for 
invalids. 

1  egg,  %  teaspoon  sugar,  1  teaspoon 
butter,  1  pint  hot  milk,  %  teaspoon 
salt. 

Beat  egg  and  sugar  together;  add 
hot  milk  and  butter  and  beat  thorough- 
ly.   Add  salt  and  serve  at  once. 

 o  ■  

UNUSUAL  PIES  UNUSUALLY  GOOD 

War  long  ago  uncovered  the  sacred 
American  pie,  now  the  bottom  crust 
as  known  to  our  mothers  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  latest  offering  of 
'Y'ankee  ingenuity"  is  rice  pie  crust. 
Rice  has  a  natural  affinty  for  the 
things  that  usually  constitute  pie  fill- 
ings, and  this  new  camouflage  from 
the  first  camoufleur — woman — is  good 
for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Rice  Pie  Crust. 

Line  a  greased  pie  pan  with  cold 
boiled  rice,  bringing  the  rice  well 
over  the  edge  of  the  pan  and  shaping 
it  with  a  spoon  dipped  in  milk.  Bake 
the  crust  in  a  moderate  oven  until  it 
is  slightly  brown.  Use  the  crust  like 
any  pastry  for  a  one-crust  pie. 

Sour  Milk  Pie. 

1  cup  buttermilk  or  thick  clabbered 
milk,  2  tablespoons  cornstarch,  mixed 
with  4  tablespoons  cold  water,  %  cup 
maple  syrup,  2  egg  yolks,  beaten,  f 
lemon,  juice  and  grated  rind,  1  table- 
spoon melted  butter. 

Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler. 
When  it  is  warm,  add  the  cornstarch 
mixed  with  cold  water.  Cook  the  mix- 
ture until  It  is  thick,  and  add  the 
other  ingredients.    Cook  the  mixture 


BESIDES  the  cash  additions  it 
makes  to  the  net  profits  of 
your  business — 

The  International  motor  truck  keeps 
your  customers  satisfied. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  horses 
can  do.  That  limit  changes  with  the  seasons, 
with  the  weather,  and  with  the  conditions  of  the 
streets  and  roads.  Horse  deliveries  and  horse 
hauling  mean  disappointed  customers  at  times, 
or  customers  satisfied  at  ruinous  expense. 

An  International  Motor  Truck  Has  No  Such  Limit 

Its  service  is  not  affected  by  seasons  or  weather 
and  very  little  by  street  and  road  conditions. 
You  can  make  a  schedule  and  keep  it  through- 
out the  year  when  you  use  an  International 
motor  truck.  What  is  that  worth  to.  you? 
Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you. 

Four  Models 

H,  1 ,500  lbs,  capacity  K,  3,000  lbs.  capacity 

F,  2,000  lbs.  capacity  G,  "^,000  lbs.  capacity 

Special  bodies  for  any  business. 

International  Motor  Trucks  Are  Sold  By 

Utah  Motor  Car  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

WILLIS  JOHNSON  &  SON,  ROOSEVELT,  UTAH. 

PRICE  GARAGE  COMPANY,  PRICE,  UTAH. 
PAROWAN  AUTO  COMPANY,  PAROWAN,  UTAH. 
PROVO  IMPLEMENT  &  MOTOR  COMPANY,  PROVO,  UTAH. 
KOPP  GARAGE  COMPANY,  CEDAR  CITY,  UTAH. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

230  SOUTH,  6TH  WEST,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Dry  Farm  Seed  Corn 

Mr.  Strong  of  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  experi- 
mented for  15  years  with  dryland  flint  corn,  not  only 
did  Mr.  Strong  increase  the  yield  over  100  per  cent 
but  he  produced  a  cob  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  old 
type  White  Flint.  Mr.  Strong  developed  a  dryland 
corn  of  wonderful  merit,  a  heavy  yielder  and  re- 
markably early  for  DRY  LAND  cultivation,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  if  you  plant  a  good  acreage  of 
Strong's  Dryland  White  Flint. 

Order  early  as  our  Supply  is  limited. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE 


until  it  is  clear.   Turn  it  into  a  baked  Meringue, 

crust  made  with  rice,  cover  it  with  Whites  of  2  ogsa,    4  tablespoons 

meringue,  and  bake  it  in  a  slow  oven  maple  syrup,  %  teaspoon  vanilla, 

lor  25  minutes.  Beat  the  egg  whites  until  they  are 
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stiff,  add  the  syrup  gradually,  and 
then  the  vanilla. 

Cottage  Cheese  Pie. 

^1  cup  cottage  cheese,  %  cup  maple 
syrup,  2-3  cup  milk,  yolk  of  2  eggs, 
beaten,  2  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
salt,  x/z  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Mix  the  ingredients  in  the  order 
given.  Bake  the  pie  in  one  crust  made 
of  rice.   Cool  it  slightly,  cover  it  with 
meringue,  and  brown  it  in    a  slowi 
oven. 

Lemon  Cheese  Pie. 

1  cup  cottage  cheese,  y2  cup  honey 
or  %  cup  corn  syrup,  yolk  of  1  egg, 
beaten  2-3  cup  milk,  2  tablespoons  but- 
ter, 2  tablespoons  cornstarch,  juice 
and  grated  rind  of.  ±  lemon. 

Heat  the  milk,  add  the  sweetening 
and  the  cornstarch,  and  cook  the  mix- 
ture until  it  is  thick,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly. Then  add  the  egg,  and  cook 
the  mixture  until  the  egg  thickens. 
Add  the  cheese,  the  butter,  the  juice 
and  the  rind  of  the  lemon.  Pour  the 
mixture  into  a  well-baked  crust  made 
with  rice.  Cover  it  with  meringue, 
and  crown  it  in  a  slow  oven. 
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PAINTED  FURNITURE 

The  vogue  of  painted  furniture  is 
not  only  undiminished,  but  is  every 
day  gaining  fresh  converts,  as  it  is  so 
wonderfully  well  adapted  to  both  cot- 
tage and  mansion.  For  that  and  many 
other  reasons  it  is  destined  to  become 
a  perpetual  fashion.  It  appeals  to  the 
love  of  color  that  is  born  in  every- 
one, and  which  is  never  quite  out- 
grown. 

Its  chief  attractions  lie  in  its  adapt- 
ability to  all  classes  of  surroundings 
and  settings  and  the  possibilities  o,f 
color  harmonies. 

Some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  ex- 
clusive hotels  have  adopted  painted 
furniture  in  their  scheme  of  decor- 
ation, as  its  beauty  and  sanitary 
qualities  have  commended  it  for  this 
use.  The  Hotel  Traymore,  one  of  the 
show  places  of  Atlantic  City,  has  had 
all  of  its  solid  mahogany  bedroom 
furniture  decorated  in  this  manner. 
Tnose  who  have  seen  it  can  vouch  for 
the  distinction  lent  to  every  interior 
where  it  is  used1. 

In  the  shops  are  shown  a  variety  of 
painted  furniture  for  the  home  suit- 
able for  almost  every  purpose.  They 
vary  from  gorgeous  creation  in  lacquer 
or  enamel  with  hand-painted  decor- 
ations to  white,  gray,  and  cream  color- 
ed pieces  in  simple  designs.  Some  of. 
the  most  dainty  sets  are  entirely  un- 
oramented.  Others,  particularly  the 
bedroom  pieces,  have  decorations  of 
rosebuds  or  other  flowers  that  can  be 
duplicated  in  the  various  hangings 
and  draperies.  Most  of  the  painted 
furniture  now  shown  in  the  stores  are 
period  reproductions,  or,  at  least, 
adaptations  of  period  pieces. 

The  daintily  painted  breakfast  room 
suites  find  a  most  agreeable  use  in 
producing  the  light,  cheery  effects  so 
much  desired  in  that  part  of  the  home. 
The  drop-leaf  table,  with  china  closet, 
chairs,  and  perhaps  a  wbeel  tray, 
present  possibilities  for  producing  the 
desired  morning  atmosphere  that  can 
be  produced  in  no  other  way. 

The  possibilities  of  the  attainment 
of  desires  in  this  respect  are  several. 
-Many  attractive  finished  designs  have 
been  developed  by  the  manufacturers. 
These  vary  all  the  way  from  soft 
neutral  tints,  without  further  decor- 
ation, to  the  most  elaborate  trimmings 
on  more  pronounced  colors.  Another 
possibility  lies  in  purchasing  .furniture 
of  the  sort  needed,  but  having  only  a 
primer  coat  and  having  it  finished  in 
keeping  with  the  desired  scheme  of 
decoration. 

The  adaptability  of  old  family 
furniture  to  this  type  of  treatment  is 
ideal  and  many  heavy  pieces  can  by 
proper  painting  be  made  again  most 
acceptable  in  the  house  furnishings. 
Often  there  is  a  lot  of  sentiment  at- 

K  i  1 1  All  Flies!  n&£STt 

Jl<we<l  anywhere,  Daisy  Fly  Killer  iitiracts  and  kill* all 
mes.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

Lafltfl   all  season. 
IMatlc  of  metal,  can't 
'spill  ortlpover:  will 
not  xollor  injureany- 
tliihfc.  Guaranteed 
unVctlve    A  i.  for 
Daisy  Fly  Killer 
Sold  by  dialers,  or  6  rent 
bv  exprcHB.  prepaid.  SI. 00. 
M»*OLD  SOMERS,  1  SO  0»  Kalb  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


tached  to  these  old  pieces.  It  will 
seem  like  old  times  to  have  them 
back  again.  Like  good  friends,  they 
improve  with  age. — DuPont  Magazine. 
 o  — 

NO  TIME  FOR  PROFITEERING 
President  William  M.  Jardine. 

Winning  the  war  and  making  money 
are  ideas  diametrically  opposed.  In 
the  huge  war  preparations  some  will 
unavoidably  make  money  but -it  will 
be  made  out  of  the  blood  of  their  fel- 
low men. 

Our  business  now  must  be  to  win 
this  fight  and  we  must  relegate  the 
background  personal  ambitions  and  de- 
sires. We  ought  to  measure  our 
actions  in  terms  of  what  we  are  doing 
towards  winning  the  war. 

We  must  come  to  this.  The  hope  of 
the  world  lies  in  us.  We  are  the  only 
nation  left  which  can  hope  to  defeat 
the  German  military  machine. 

We  must  sense  our  own  personal 
responsibilities.  We  are  eating  too 
much  white  bread,  wearing  too  many 
fine  clothes,  driving  too  luxurious  auto- 
mobiles. We  must  come  to  the  point 
where  we  are  willing  to  share  the  suf- 
fering and  sacrificing  of  our  Allies  in 
every  respect. 

We  all  want  to  see  the  fight  won, 
but  we  must  come  to  the  point  where 
we  realize  that  to  win  it  will  require 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  from 
each  and  every  one  of  us.  We  must 
learn  to  do  as  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  in  England  and  France  if 
we  are  to  avoid  the  terrible  fate  that 
has  overtaken  those  countries,  and  if 
the  hope  which  the  world  places  in  us 
is  not  to  be  placed  in  vain. 
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ALL  CAN  TELL  HOW  TO  DO  IT 

Our  farmers  are  certainly  a  class 
of  blessed  people  these  days.  Not 
only  are  they  delegated  to  raise  all 
the  foodstuffs  for  the  United  States 
and  allies,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  pos- 
sible by  a  100  per  cent  efficiency 
method,  but  they  are  the  recipients 
of  more  advice  than  any  other  class 
of  people  on  earth.  One  department 
of  the  food  administration  comes 
along  and  urges  the  farmer  to  pro- 
duce every  pound  of  sugar  beets  pos- 
sible. Then  along  comes  tne  wheat 
man  and  advises  Mr.  Farmer  to  raise 
wheat  on  every  foot  of  available 
ground  on  the  farm.  Good  advice,  in- 
deed, but  it  does  not  end  here.  The 
vegetable  man  advises  vegetables  and 
the  fruit  enthusiast  advises  fruit. 
Then  comes  the  substitute  man  with 
a  plan  to  eclipse  them  all  and  advises 
the  farmer  to  raise  substitutes  and 
save  the  wheat.  Now  if  the  farmer 
had  his  land  in  layers  and  could  take 
all  the  advice  offered  he  might  be  all 
right,  but  he  can't. 

The  latest  advice  to  the  farmer  is 
for  the  substitute.  One  writer  urges 
the  production  of  large  quantities  of 
white  flint  corn  for  Utah  and  claims 
that  9,500  acres  of  this  corn  will  pro- 
duce the  substitutes  for  25  per  cent 
of  our  wheat  production.  It  is  argued 
that  an  acre  of  white  flint  corn  will 
produce  40  bushels  of  corn  to  the 
acre.  However,  If  we  place  the  av- 
erage yield  of  wheat  at  28  bushels  per 
acre  we  will  get  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  foodstuffs  per  acre,  so 
that  after  all  it  is  merely  a  case  of  the 
farmer's  choice.  The  only  real  good 
point  in  this  advice  is  the  cultivation 
of  small  plots  that  otherwise  might 
go  to  waste. 

After  going  over  the  whole  list  of 
separate  "adviees"  we  believe  the 
wisest  thing  for  the  farmer  to  do  is 
to  study  the  food  problem  for  himself 
and  then  hold  counsel  with  himself 
Sid  produce  that  which  he  can  excel 
in.  The  general  result,  we  are  prone 
to  believe,  will  be  better  in  very  parti- 
cular. 

To  our  way  o,f  thinking  the  farmer 
who  succeeds  best  will  be  the  man 
who  studies  out  his  own  problems 
and  accepts  advice  only  as  it  fits  into 
his  individual  case.  Our  "desk"  farm- 
ers have  increased  so  rapidly  of  late 
it  is  very  hard  to  even  follow  the 
trend  of  their  arguments  and  woe  will 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  farmer 
who  tries  to  put  the  greater  amount 
of  their  advice  into  practice. — Provo 
Post. 


Spend  a  Profitable 
Vacation 

AT  THE 

Utah  Agricultural 
College 

Summer  School 

FIRST  TERM 
OPENS  JUNE  10,  CLOSES  JULY  19. 

SECOND  TERM 
OPENS  JULY  22,  CLOSES  AUGUST  30. 

Logan  has  an  ideal  climate  for  study  and  re- 
creation. 

Exceptional  opportunities  are  offered  in  HOME 
ECONOMICS,  Professor  Alice  Ravenhill  an  inter- 
national authority  on  nutrition  and  child  study  de- 
livers a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Physical  Develop- 
ment in  childhood  and  supervises  the  work  in  the 
Practice  House,  which  will  be  open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  advanced  students. 

TRAINING  COUESES  in  music  for  supervisors 
of  music. 

COURSES  IN  ART,  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers to  interpret  successfully  the  new  State  adoptions 
in  art  text  books. 

SPECIAL  WORK  IN  POULTRY  MANAGE- 
MENT to  help  meet  the  nation's  call  for  increased 
poultry  production. 

OTHER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION— Ac  - 
counting, Agriculture,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  English,  French,  Geology,  History, 
Library  Science,  Mathematics,  Nature  Study, 
Physics,  Education,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Public 
Speaking,  Physical  Sociology,  Spanish,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  Wood  Carving,  Zoology. 

Lectures  by  prominent  Eastern  lecturers. 
Write  for  further  information  to 

Director  of  The  Summer  Quarter 
Utah  Agricultural  College 
Logan,  Utah 
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GRATIFY  YOUR  SWEET  TOOTH 
You  Can  Save  Sugar  Without  Sacri- 
fice, Says  Expert. 

Hortense  White,  U.  A.  C. 
Most  people  have  a  sweet  tooth  and 
find  sugar  conservation  a  task.  How 
to  save  sugar  without  sacrificing  our 
sweet  tooth  is  told  here  in  a  series  of 
tried  recipes  where  sugar  substitutes 
are  used. 

All  sugar  substitues  instead  of  part 
sugar  may  be  used  in  the  following  re- 
cipes decreasing  the  liquid  according- 
ly. Substitute  syrup,  molasses,  or 
honey  in  your  old  tried  recipes,  omit- 
ting one  quarter  cup  of  liquid  and 
conserve  sugar.  Indications  are  that 
we  will  be  30,000  tons  short  of  sugar 
for  the  coming  season.  It  will  take 
every  individual  effort  to  have  suffici- 
ent for  our  army  and  allies: 

Chocolate  Cornstarch  Pudding. 

2  cups  milk,  3  T.  cornstarch,  *4  t. 
salt,  2  T.  sugar,  2  T.  corn  syrup 
(light),  1  square  chocolate,  V2  /  t. 
vanilla. 

Melt  chocolate;  scald  1%  cups 
milk;  add  syrup.  Mix  dry  ingredients; 
add  %  cup  cold  milk;  add  gradually 
to  scalded  milk,  and  then  add  all 
liquid  to  melted  chocolate.  Cook  20 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler,  stirring 
until  thickened;  add  vanilla,  pour  in- 
to molds  which  have  been  dipped  in 
cold  water.  Chill. 

Cocoanut  Pudding. 
1  pint  milk,  4  T.  cornstarch,  %  cup 
cocoanut,  %  cup  corn  syrup  (light),  % 
t.  vanilla. 

To  cornstarch  add  %  cup  of  milk 
(cold),  to  make  a  smooth  mixture. 
Scald  remainder  of  the  milk;  add 
cornstarch  mixture  and  corn  syrup, 
stirring  constantly.  Add  cocoanut  and 
cook  in  a  double  boiler  for  40  minutes. 
Add  vanilla.  Pour  into  molds  which 
have  been  dipped  in  cold  water.  Chill. 
Cocoanut  Bread  Pudding 

2  cups  soft  bread  crumbs,  1-3  cup 
corn  syrup  (light),  1  egg,  1  cup  cocoa- 
nut,  1  cup  scalded  milk,  1  cup  hot 
water. 

Mix  the  syrup,  scalded  milk  and 
water  together.  Pour  gradually  over 
the  beaten  egg.  Put  the  cocoanut  and 
bread  crumbs  in  layers  in  a  buttered 
baking  dish.  Pour  the  liquid  over  it 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  until  firm. 

Nut  Molasses  Bars. 
V2  cup  fat,  Vz  cup  boiling  water,  y2 
cup  brown  sugar,  y2  cup  molasses,  1 
t.  soda,  2-3  cups  flour,  y2  t.  ginger,  % 
t.  cloves,  1  t.  salt,  V2  cup  English  wal- 
nuts. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  fat;  add 
sugar  and  molasses;  sift  together  dry 
ingredients.  Add  the  liquids.  Chill. 
Cut  in  strips  about  3%  by  1  inch. 
Sprinkle  with  cocoanut  and  walnuts. 
Bake  about  12  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Oatmeal  Cookies. 

1%  cups  flour,  2  cups  rolled  oats,  y2 
cup  brown  sugar,  %  t.  cinnamon,  %  t. 
ginger,  %  t.  cloves,  salt,  2y2  t.  baking 
powder,  %  t.  nutmeg,  V2  cup  corn 
syrup  (dark),  y2  cup  milk,  %  cup 
vegetable  fat,  %  cup  raisins,  seeded 
and  cut  into  halves. 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients,  add 
raisins  and  oatmeal.  To  the  corn 
syrup  and  melted  fat,  add  milk  and 
brown  sugar.  Add  all  together  and 
stir  well.  Bake  for  about  15  minutes 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Bran  Cookies. 

1%  cups  flour,  2  cups  bran,  y2  cup 
brown  sugar,  y2  t.  cinnamon,  %  t. 
cloves,  14 1.  nutmeg,  y2  t.  salt,  2V2  t. 
baking  powder,  %  cup  corn  syrup 
(dark),  V2  cup  milk,  y2  cup  fat,  % 
cup  raisins  seeded  and  cut  into  halves. 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients.  Add 
bran,  raisins,  and  brown  sugar.  Mix 
milk,  corn  syrup  and  melted  fat.  Add 
liquid  gradually.  Bake  about  14  min- 
utes. 


steady;  tops,  $16.90;  bulk  of  sales, 
$16.90. 

Sheep — Receipts,  5,251;  market 
steady;  lambs,  $17.00;  ewes,  $9.00@ 
10.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  May  14. — Cattle — Re- 
ceipts, none;  market  steady.  Choice 
steers,  $12.00@13.50;  good  steers, 
$10.00@12.00;  fair  steers,  $7.75@9.50; 
choice  cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $8.75 
@10.00;  fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.50@8.75;  cutters,  $6.00@7.00;  can- 
ners,  $5.25@6.00;  fat  bulls,  $7.50@ 
8.25;  bologna  bulls,  $6.50@7.00;  veal 
calves,  $8.00@10.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  none;  market 
steady.  Good,  choice  grain-fed  lambs, 
$16.00@17.50;  choice  yearling  wethers, 
$13.00@15.00;  fat  wethers,  $12.50@ 
14.00;  fat  ewes,  $10.00@12.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  none;  market 
steady.  Choice  smooth  fat  hogs,  175 
to  250  pounds,  $16.90. 

Omaha,  May  14. — Hogs— Receipts, 
12,800;  market  50c  higher.  Heavy, 
$16.85@16.95;  mixed,  $17.00@17.10; 
light,  $17.05@17.25;  pigs,  $12.00@16  00; 
bulk  of  sales,  $17.00@1710. 

Cattle — Receipts,  6400;  market 
strong  to  10c  higher.  Native  steers, 
$10.00@17.60;  cows  and  heifers,  $7.75 
@14.00;  western  steers,  $9.50@14.50; 
Texas  steers,  $9.00@12.25;  range 
cows  and  heifers,  $9.00@11.50;  can- 
ners,  $7.50@9.00;  stockers  and  feed- 
ers, $6.00@13.00;  calves,  $10.00(5)13.00; 
bulls,  stags,  etc.,  $9.00  @13.00. 

Sheep— Receipts,  7600;  market 
steady  to  lower.  Yearlings,,  $17.50® 
18.50;  wethers,  $15.00@16.75;  ewes, 
$14.00@16.00;  lambs,  $19.00@20.00.  - 
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FIGHTING  WEEDS  ON  THE  FARM 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
one  cannot  find  a  better  means  of 
attack,  without  a  special  and  expen- 
sive means,  than  to  grow  sugar  beets. 
Their  field1  reqiurements  are  just 
naturally  opposed  to  the  growth  of 
weeds  and  when  beets  are  tended  prop- 
erly one  has  the  weed  problem  mini- 
mized for  the  present  and  future. 
Each  year  the  weed  worry  should  grow 
less  if  we  practice  a  rotation  having 
in  it  beets  as  the  money  and  culti- 
vated crop.  Let  us  not  cry  over  spilt 
milk  but  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  push. 


To  B"y  FARMS  MM 

LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  Oil  SELL 


KEEP   THE    TRACTOR  BUSY. 

Owners  of  tractors  which  are  not 
kept  busy  through  the  spring  plow- 
ing and  seeding  season  will  perform 
a  patriotic  neighborly  duty  by  grant- 
ing use  of  these  outfits  to  neighbors,' 
who  may  be  short  of  labor  or  hands 
to  prepare  seed  beds.  A  reasonable 
rate  of  hire  for  the  tractor  would  en- 
able the  tractors  to  make  a  return 
during  otherwise  idle  periods,  but, 
most  important,  will  make  it  possible 
for  others  at  reasonable  expenditure 
to  have  a  full  acreage  and  add  to  the 
Nation's  important  food  supplies.  The 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

240  acres  good  smooth  land,  100  acres  in 
cultivation,  puts  up  170  tons  of  hay,  9 
room  house,  barn,  and  other  out  build- 
ings, creek  runs  through  ranch,  plenty 
willows  for  stock  shelter,  decreed  water 
right,  3  miles  from  County  Seat  town, 
also  lease  paid  up  for  1918  on  320  acres 
of  school  land,  ($50)  per  acre  for  the  240 
acre  ranch,  100  cows  with  calves  at  ($80) 
per  head,  190  two  year  old  heifers  ($75) 
per  head,  30  head  yearlings  at  ($30)  per 
head,  all  implements  and  machinery 
necessary  to  run  ranch  included. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


50  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  50  dollars 
per  acre  on  this  land.  Good  water  best 
of  soil.  Good  terms.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


same  plan  might  be  followed,  with 
regard  to  horses  and  various  farm 
machines  which  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  idle  when  a  food-produc- 
ing neighbor  can  keep  them  busy  on 
victory  crop. 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  May  14th— Cattle— receipts, 
1,484;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$13.00;  (rood,  $8.00®9.00;  feeders, 
$7.00®9.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$9.00^10.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00®7.50; 
canners,  $6.2506.75;  feeder  cows, 
$5.00® 6.50;  veal  calves,  $9. 00®  10.00; 
choice  bulls,  $8.00®9.00. 

Hogs— Receipts,      1,024 1  market, 


SIT  DOWN  WASHING 

Don't  stand  up  at  that  back-breaking,  heart-breaking  toil  when 

The  Maytag  Washer 

will  make  every  wash  day  a  holiday. 

We  want  you  to  try  the  MAYTAG  for  four  wash  davs  free— wash 
everything  you've  got— blankets,  curtains,  everything.  Then  if  vou  can 
get  along  without  it— send  it  back.  Isn't  that  enough?  Is  there  any- 
thing more  we  can  do  to  prove  MAYTAG  value? 

Beautifully  clean  clothes— spotless— a  day's  washing  done  in  an  hour 
-and  without  the  dreary  drudgery,  the  crossness  and  exhaustion  that 
always  come  on  wash  days. 

The  MAYTAG  WASHER  is  light— you  can  move  It 
around  anywhere.  It  is  simple— nothing  to  get  out  of 
order.    Nowheels  or  heavy  machinery  on  top  to  be  lifted 

when  you  lift  the  lid.  On 
the  MAYTAG  it  is  all  un- 
derneath— out  of  the  way. 

The  MAYTAG  washes 
everything — Injures  nothing 
costs  little — 

Call  and  let  us  show  you 
how  It  works — or  better  still, 
let  us  send  you  one  and  try 
It  yourself. 

Consolidated  Wagon  & 
Machine  Co. 

"•UTAH     IDAHO  WYOMING 
NEVADA 


RELIABLE    FARM  BARGAINS. 


Special  Attention  to  Stockmen. 

We  have  a  proposition  to  offer  to  sheep- 
men or  cattlemen  that  has  never 
been  offered  before.  We  have  for 
sale  several  million  acres  of  the 
finest  grazing  land  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  railroad,  plenty  of 
water,  lots  of  shade  and  only  12 
hours'  ride  from  one  of  the  best 
markets  in  the  country.  We  will 
sell  you  this  ground  at  a  very  low 
cost— from  $3.00  to  $12.00  per  acre 
— give  you  ample  time  to  try  land 
before  buying,  and,  if  It  does  not 
prove  satisfactory,  you  are  not 
required  to  take  land.  For  fur- 
ther information,  call  or  write. 
It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  ex- 
plain this  proposition  to  you. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  one  71-acre  farm 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rail- 
road station.  The  property  is  all 
under  a  very  high  state  of  culti- 
vation and  has  been  farmed  for 
ten  years.  Can  be  had  for  $125 
per  acre,  10  per  cent  down  and 
ten  years  on  the  balance.  This 
includes  water  right  and  paid  up 
to  date.  Will  exchange  for  Salt 
Lake  City  property. 


We  have  for  sale  60  acres  of  very  choice 
land.  This  property  is  located  in 
the  best  part  of  the  Bear  River 
valley.  It  now  has  40  acres  or 
alfalfa  and  20  acres  of  grain.  We 
can  sell  this  for  $160  per  acre,  on 
very  easy  terms. 


Three  40-acre  tracts  lying  west  of  Tre- 
monton  that  we  are  offering  tor 
sale  and   $140  per  acre,  10  per 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance. 


We  have  a  number  of  first-class  farms 
for  sale  in  southern  Idaho  contain- 
ing 40,  80  and  160  acres,  10  per 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance.  Also  have  several  first- 
class  farms  to  exchange  for  Salt 
Lake  City  property. 


FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTMENT, 
KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 
54  Main  Street. 

Was.  963. 
WE  WRITE  FIRE  INSURANCE. 
Office  Open  Until  Sunset. 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and. 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent,  Room  6S 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  1 

HOMESTEADS 

For  best  homesteads  in  the  west 
write. 
G.  A.  COLE 
Montlcello  Utah 

HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARM8 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  ua. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 

343  Main  Stroet  Salt  Lak*  City 
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PUTTING  THE  BINDER  IN  ORDER 

E.  V.  Laughlin. 

It  is  a  wise  farmer  who  sees  to  it 
that  the  binder  is  in  good  order  sev- 
eral days  before  grain  cutting  time. 
When  the  fields  are  ready  for  cutting 
one  can  seldom  summon  sufficient  pa- 
tience to  overhaul  his  machine  and 
do  all  the  little  things  that  need  to  be 
done  if  it  is  to  be  in  the  best  shape. 
This  brie,f  word  of  admonition  is  writ- 
ten as  a  reminder  that  the  days  are 
soon  here  when  there  will  be  scant 
time  to  undertake  the  repairs  that  can 
only  be  done  thoroughly  when  there 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  time  ahead. 

It  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
worry  if  those  parts  of  the  binder  that 
are  about  worn  out  or  are  on  the 
verge  of  breaking  are  fully  renewed. 
Every  farmer  should  go  over  his  ma- 
chine carefully  and  recall  the  expe- 
riences of  the  previous  season.  Un- 
less the  machine  is  almost  brand  new 
it  will  be  recalled  that  there  are  cer- 
tain parts  that  were  beginning  to  give 
trouble.  Probably  it's  the  neckyoke 
that  pulls  loose,  or  the  clips  of  the 
single  trees  that  persist  in  coming  off, 
or  some  nut  that  simply  will  not  hold 
its  grip.  All  of  these  should  be  reme- 
died until  good  as  new.  There  may 
be  quite  a  lot  of  blacksmith  work  that 
may  mean  the  possible  dismantling 
of  the  machine.  When  the  fields  are 
ripe  for  the  harvesting  it  is  an  excep- 
tional farmer  who  would  have  the  pa- 
tience to  check  his  work  while  these 
improvements  are  attended  to.  The 
time  to  attend  to  them  is  a  week  or 
10  days  in  advance  when  the  demands 
for  immediate  action  are  not  insist- 
ent. 

Experience  has  taught  the  writer 
that  the  following  are  items  to  be  con- 
sidered particularly  in  this  initial 
work: 

Are  all  the  nuts  and  washers  in 
shape  so  that  they  will  not  rattle  off 
when  work  begins?  Are  the  belts  in 
the  best  possible  state  of  repair  with 
respect  to  slats,  rivets,  buckles,  etc? 
Are  there  torn  places  that  need  mend- 
ing, or  worn  spots  that  will  tear  in 
a  few  hours  after  the  binder  gets  in 
motion — inspections  that  should  be 
made  very  critically.  Are  there 
wheels  and  other  important  parts  that 
are  so  badly  worn  that  good  service 
cannot  be  expected?  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  sickle — does  it  need  new 
sections  or  do  any  of  them  rattle  sus- 
piciously? Will  the  knotter  do  its 
work  without  monopolizing  the  first 
day  in  the  field? 

There  are  other  items,  of  course, 
that  will  need  attention — items  known 
to  each  particular  owner.  The  main 
thing  is  that  the  machine  should  be 
gone  over  thoroughly  before  it  is  time 
to  send  it  into  the  field.  A  stitch  in 
time  saves  nine  applies  with  a  great 
deal  of  force  to  the  owner  of  a  bind- 
er that  has  been  used  for  several  sea- 
sons. 


GET  THE  CODLING  MOTH  BE- 
FORE IT  GETS  THE  APPLE 
Utah    Experiment    Station  Circular 
Gives  Control  Method. 
A  circular  which  should  be  of  much 
interest  to  apple  growers    has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Utah  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.     In  past  years 
the  Experiment  Station  has  done  con- 
siderable work  on  the  codling  moth 
from  which  Professor    Hagan,  the 
author  of  this  circular,  has  summar- 
ized the  essential  information  for  con- 
trolling the  pest. 

The  first  spray  should  be  applied 
Ithree  to  five  days  after  the  petals 
*>egin  to  fall,  with  the  sole  object  of 
Ailing  each  calyx  cup  with  the  poison, 
pTor  it  is  here  that  the  worm  which 
does  the  damage  enters  the  apple. 
This  should  be  followed  ten  days 
later  by  a  second  syraying.  This  will 
complete  filling  the  calyx  cups  that 
are  not  open  as  early  as  the  first 
.•yraying.  The  spray  recom/nended 
by  Professor  Hagan  is  "arsenate  of 
lead — about  three  pounds  of  paste  or 
one  and  otfe-half  pounds  of  powder 
to  50  gallons  of  Water."  Since  the 
blossoms  usually  point  outward,  the 
•pray  shcmld  be  driven  down  from 
the  top,  In  from  the  side,  and  up  from 
the.  bottom. 


If  the  spraying  has  been  done  pro- 
perly an  examination  somewhat  later 
in  the  season  Bhould  not  show  more 
than  ten  per  cent  wormy  apples.  If 
more  than  ten  per  cent  are  found 
wormy,  a  second  syraying  should  be 
applied  about  the  first  of  August. 

The  trees  should  be  banded  about 
the  first  of  July,  which  is  about  the 
time  that  the  larvae  begin  coming 
down  from  the  tree.  The  band  pro- 
vides a  hiding  place  for  the  larvae, 
under  which  they  crawl  and  remain. 
The  bands  should  be  removed  about 
every  eight  days  and  the  worms  kill- 
ed. 

A  free  copy  of  the  circular  giving 
more  detailed  information  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  obtained  from  the  Utah 
Experiment  Station,  Logan,  Utah. 

 o  

ORDER  FARM  MACHINERY  EARLY 

Recent  reports  from  the  implement 
dealers  to  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  show  that  there 
is  a  vital  necessity  for  farmers  order- 
ing their  agricultural  implements  very 
early  this  year.  The  factories  have 
plenty  of  farm  machinery,  but  they 
liestitate  in  distributing  it  to  their 
transfer  houses  at  various  points  un- 
til they  have  some  idea  of  the  amount 
of  business.  If  the  orders  for  imple- 
ments are  sent  in  late,  there  is  like- 
ly to  be  congestion  of  traffic  and 
great  delay  in  seeding  and  also  again 
in  the  fall  at  threshing  time  when  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  if 
there  was  any  delay  in  the  delivery 
of  harvesting  machinery. 

Under  normal  conditions  it  takes 
several  weeks,  and  sometimes  months, 
to  obtain  farm  implements  from  the 
factories.  The  machinery  is  delayed 
at  terminal  and  transfer  points  and 
also  in  the  handling  and  assembling 
at  destination. 

To  alleviate  these  conditions,  which 
are  likely  to  be  aggravated  this  year, 
it  is  well  for  farmers  to  inform  their 
dealers  at  the  earliest  possible  mom- 
ent what  they  desire  in  the  line  of 
farm  machinery  during  the  1918  crop 
season.  This  will  facilitate  the  move- 
ment on  the  railroads  as  well  as  en- 
able the  implement  dealers  to  place 
orders  for  ample  supplies.  Not  a  grain 
of  foodstuffs  should  be  lost  this  year 
on  account  of  the  imperative  need  of 
the  Allies  and  ourselves,  and  it  is  a 
patriotic  duty  for  every  citizen  to  do 
all  he  can  to  encourage  the  ordering 
of  farn:  implements  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. 

 o  

DRAIN   WATER-LOGGED  LANDS 
Better  Suited  to  Quick   Increase  of 
Crop  Areas  Than  New  Projects. 

In  most  of  the  older  irrigated  valleys 
of  the  West  there  are  large  areas  of 
waterlogged  and  practically  useless 
lands  which  were  formerly  highly  pro- 
ductive. For  a  number  of  reasons 
these  lands  are  more  suited  to  the 
quick  increase  of  cropped  areas  than 
are  new  projects,  either  irrigation  or 
dry  farming.  Some  of  these  reasons, 
the  drainage  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
state,  are: 

1.  The  transportation  facilities, 
both  highway  and  railroad,  are  provid- 
ed in  the  older  sections. 

2.  The  lands  are  largely  held  by 
the  men  who  did  farm  them  and  would 
do  so  again  if  they  were  drained. 

3.  The  cost  of  drainage  is  usually 
much  smaller  than  tue  cost  of  putting 
water  on  new  land. 

4.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  loss  of 
crops  by  drought,  whereas  that  is  an 
ever-present  danger  in  those  areas 
where  the  greatest  expansion  in  dry 
farming  is  possible. 

5.  Except  in  the  case  of  badly 
alkalied  lands,  less  time  will  be  re- 
quired for  getting  the  land  to  the  point 
of  maximum  productiveness. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  an  im- 
petus should  be  given  to  the  drainage 
of  irrigated  lands  at  this  time  when  a 
large  increase  in  our  production  our 
production  of  crops  is  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Every  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  this  work,  especially  where 
large  districts  are  neing  formed,  as 
the  work  may  be  done  more  eco- 
nomically over  large  areas. 


Read  What  Present  Users  Say  About 

Keystone  Potato  Planter 

Merrlam  Park,  Minn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  111. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  owned  one  of  your  Keystone  Potato  Planter!  for  live 
year*  and  must  say  that  the  planter  saves  me  from  $3  to  $6  per  acre  on 
seed  potatoes.     I  plant  from  40  to  60  acres  each  year  for  myself  and  nelgbors. 

Yours  truly 
LOUIS  MILLER. 
Jerome,  Idaho. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Piatt,  Sterling,  IU. 

Dear  Sir: — Personally,  I  think  the  "KEYSTONE"  Potato  Planter  a  de- 
cided success,  and  your  representative  here  should  be  able  to  sell  a  great 
many  of  them.  The  machine  is  cheaper  than  other  planters  and  does  the 
work  better  and  they  should  have  a  great  sale.  Its  simplicity  recommends 
it  and  the  fact  that  a  perfect  stand  of  potatoes  can  be  secured  is  a  big  thing 
in  its  favor. 

W.  8.  QUIEFORD. 

"NOT  60%  ACCURATE  BUT  100%  CORRECT"  is  the  record  of  Keystone 

Potato  Planter. 

MILLER-CAHOON  COMPANY 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


GENERAL  AGENTS 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


em? 


For  Cultivating  Beets  or  Beans 

Use  a  Moline  Beet  Cultivator  No.  6 


WITH  a  Moline  Beet  Cultivator 
No.  6  you  cultivate  beets  or 
beans  two,  three  or  four  rows  at 
a  time,  doing  thorough  work  and  cover- 
ing a  great  amount  of  ground  with  little 
effort.  The  cultivator  is  easily  handled, 
instantly  responsive  to  the  driver's  con- 
trol, and  provided  with  a  variety  of  ad- 
justments that  make  it  perfectly  adapted 
for  work  under  any  conditions  and  in 
any  kind  of  soil. 

It  is  controlled  entirely  by 
pushing  forward  upon  foot 
levers  that  pivot  the  wheels 
and  guide  the  tool  bar  simul- 
taneously. The  tool  bar  is 
swung  from  the  main  frame 
so  that  it  is  free  instantly  to 
move  in  either  direction.  The 
combination  of  wheel  and 
tool  bar  control  gives  the 
most  responsive  and  flexible 
control  system  yet  devised, 


MOLINE  LINE 


Corn  Planters.  Cotton  Plant- 
ers.  Cultivators,  Corn  Binders. 
Cram  Binders.  Grain  Drills. 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rales.  Lijne  Sowers.  Listers, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Mowers. 
Plencs  (ekilled  and  steel).  Reap- 
ers. Scales.  Seeders,  Stall: 
Cufrrrs.  Tractors.  Farm 
Trucks.  Wagons  and  Stephens 
Sa'ient  Six  Automobiles. 


making  it  possible  to  cultivate  four  rows 
at  a  time  in  a  thorough  manner  without 
injury  to  the  plants.) 

The  ease  with  which  the  machine  is 
handled  is  due  in  a  large  measure  to  its 
construction,  which  is  almost  entirely  of 
steel,  giving  maximum  strength  with 
minimum  weight.  Draft  is  light,  the 
connecting  bars  between  the  tool  bar 
and  the  main  frame  being  directly  in  the 
line  of  draft,  subjecting  the  tool  bar  to 
maximum  pull. 

Two  levers  are  used  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  tool 
bar,  operating  either  together 
or  independently.  Two  levers 
are  provided  as  at  times  it  is 
necessary  to  force  one  end  of 
tool  bar  deeper  than  the  other. 

Your  Moline  Dealer  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  this  culli- 


for  full  information. 


im  or  wnte  us 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO. 

'manufacturers  of-  quality 


MOLINE  ILLINOIS 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS   SINCE  i3c5. 
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i                            I                     QTOf^If                             I  soon  Set  close  t0  the  warm  Ju&  After                  '        mother'8  feed  should 

JLjI  V  J-4     O  1  V-J  VsIV                            I  all  arrive,  we  put  them  with  the  sow,  be  gradually  Increased  in  strength. 

|                                                                                                        I  and  see  that  each  one  gets  a  good  fill.  Gradually  substitute  middlings  for  the 

'  ,  ,  ,  Then  they  are  returned,  t0  the  bas.  bran>  and  after    another  week 

FEED  AND  CARE  OF  THE                   The  sow  should'  be  provided  with  a  ket  for  something  like  an  hour,  when  Bt,t  t      n  moisten 

BROOD  SOW  well  arranged  house    or    farrowing  they  are  again  put  to  the  sow.                 f              i  waiei  ubeu  in  moisten 

Howard  B.  Francis.               pen,  one  with  plenty  of  sunlight,  with  This  can  well  be  done  for  the  first  ^        Con«nue  the  corn  as  before, 

Healthy  and  vigorous  spring  pigs  only  enough  straw  to  make  the  sow  half  day  or  until  the  sow  is  all  through        .      *     e  ^f8  are  three  or  four 

are  the  basis  of  success  in  converting  and  her  litter  comfortable.  and  lies  quiet.    Many  a  pig  can  be  Je™J  0n  thS  mntw-  g  ^  y 

the  corn  crop  into  pork.   Every  effort     Quite  often  we  find  large  losses  in  saved  by  close  attention  the  first  day  with  the  yery  best  of  feed  and  c  r^it 

possible  should  be  made  to  have  the  pigs  from  having  too  much  straw  in  or  two.                                             i„  next  to  }mDoaoihiP  to  nrovont  &  6  * 

brood  sows  in  condition    to    farrow  the  pens,  as  the  pigs  may  get  lost  in  As  a  rule  the  saw  is  fed  nothing  the  brood          *           "J  Pr event  ago oa 

large  litters  of  well  developed  pigs  it  and  become  chilled  or  injured  by  first  day,  but  given  a  drink  of  warm  ' ,       J"1!  £ 

and  to  furnish  sufficient  nourishment  the  sow  water  with  a  few  handfuls    of   bran  ?°JLan  uncommon  occurrence  to  have 

ana  to  iurnisn  sumcient  nourisnmeni  me  sow.  large  sows  lose    as    much    as  200 

to  give  them  a  good  start  in  life.                  Individual  Houses  Best.  aaaea.                                              pounds  in  ten  wppItq  Himtuno-  a  lo^.,^ 

Success  depends  on  good  manage-     We  prefer  the  individual  house  or  Never  give  cold  water  to    a    sow            in  Bpite  of         best  care  and 

ment  from  the  beginning  and  special  pen  for  the  sow  at  farrowing  time,  as  after  farrowing.                                 f    ,  '     .               ,       .  .. 

attention  during  critical  times.           we  believe  the  sow  does  better  when  If  the  litter  nurses  well  and  then    .              au  ue  Blven  uota  sow  ana 

Use  of  breeding  animals  of  the  pro-  she  is  away  from  other  sows;  how-  sleeps,  let  them  alone;  they  are  doing  " 

per  type  will  go  a  long  way  toward  ever,  it  is  more  inconvenient  to  feed  all  right;  but  if  they  are  uneasy  and     01°vey  or  alfalfa   pastures  supply 

good  results.                                     and  care  for  her  than  in  a  well  ar-  keep  tugging  away  at  the  sow  be  "ie  Dest  possible  supplementary  feed 

Selection  of  Brood  Sows.           ranged  hog  barn.  careful.    Many  times  it  is  advisable  tor  the  brood  sow  and  litter.  Exercise 

Make  your  selection  for  brood  sows     If  you  have  ever  had  the  interesting  to  remove  the  very  sharp  teeth  of  the  tor  tne  pigs  is  just  as  necessary  as 

carefully,  selecting  those  with  good  experience  of  sows  farrowing  in  ad-  new-born  pig,  particularly  so  in  cases  lor  tne  sow. 

length  and  depth  of  body,  strong  back,  joining  pens  in  a  hog  house,  when  per-  of  large  litters  or  where  some  of  the  Young  pigs  are  inveterate  .pirates, 
plenty  of  bone,  somewhat  upstanding,  haps  one  of  them  is  more  or  less  ner-  Pigs  are  stronger  than  others.  and  the  bigger  the  pig  the  bigger  the 
,feminine  in  -appearance,  smooth  of  vous  or  has  a  squealing  pig,  you  will  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  do  this,  thief.  After  the  pigs  reach  the  age  of 
body,  and  if  possible,  from  sows  of  surely  appreciate  the  quiet  and  se-  do  it  right  away,  because  a  very  large  si.x  weeks  or  more  it  is  sometimes  ad- 
known  producing  qualifies;  for  in-  elusion  of  the  individual  pen.  per  cent  of  the  trouble  from  teeth  will  disable  to  run  two  or  three  litters  to- 
stance,  personally  I  would  prefer  the  Cultivate  an  interest  in  the  swine  he  started  inside  of  a  day.  gether.  This  is  not  good  practice  un- 
second  or  third  choice  gilt  from  a  and  give  them  more  than  passing  at-  less  a  creep  is  arranged  where  the 
noted  line  of  brood  sows,  to  the  first  tention.  Farrowing  Time.  little  pigs  may  eat  shelled  corn  and 
choice  gilt  from  others.                          If  the  brood  sow  is  fed  only  on  corn  The  care  given  the  brood  sow  dur-  drink  skimmilk,  or  a  good    slop  of 

Exercise  good  judgment  and    great  she  will  become  lazy,  fat  and  just  ing  the  first  week  after  farrowing  may  middlings,  fed  sweet,  and  unmolested 

care  in  the  selection  of  your  boar,  for  move  around  enough  to  get  her  feed,  determine  whether  you  win  or  lose,  Dy  the  sow.    Usually  the  most  profi- 

in  one  way  he  is  only  half  of  the  herd,  and  drop  back  to  the  sleeping  quar-  Don't  kill  the  litter    by    overfeeding  table  pig  is  the  one  that  makes  the 

but  if  he  is  a  common  or  mediocre  ani-  ters.    She  may  look  very  nice  to  the  the  first  week.    Well  do  I  remember  most  rapid  gains, 

mal  he  may  prove  to  be  practically  all  eye,  but  she  may  be  a  failure  in  pro-  a  litter  of  nine  fine  pigs  that  were     "Keep  them  gaining"  is  a  slogan 

of  your  herd.                                    ducing  vigorous,  robust    pigs,    and  literally  killed  by  kindness  in  over-  which  nearly  every  producer  in  these 

Very  seldom  do  you    hear    of    a  won't  compare  with  her  sister  who  feeding  the  sow.                                times  could  most  profitably  adopt.  A 

breeder  of  reputation  disposing  of  a  had  to  hustle  for  her  living.  It  is  impossible  to  give  feed  formula  stunted  pig  will  sometimes  develop 

herd  boar  unless  there  are  outside     A  few  days  before  she  is  due  to  far-  that  will  apply  in  all  cases,  feed  for  into  a  good-looking  hog,  but  it  is  in- 

conditions  that  enter  into    the    con-  row,  she  is  put  in  a  pen  by  herself  results,  namely,  for  the  sow  to  furnish  evitable  that  during  the  stunting  pro- 

sideration.                                         through  the  night,  but  in  the  daytime  enough  milk  for  the  pigs  and  to  re-  cess  he  is  losing  his  owner  money.  A 

Careless    methods    cause    failures,  is  let  out  for  exercise.  gulate  her  bowels  properly.                 pig  that  has  been  kept  growing  from 

even  though  royal  blooded  stock  is  se-     After  she  makes  her  nest,  we  make  A  really  good  brood  sow  is  a  prolific  birth     unquestionably     will  make 

lected,  in  fact,  blood  lines  can  mean  it  a  point  to  be  around  day  and  night,  milker  and  care  must    be    exercised  heavier  gains  from  a  given  amount 

nothing  without  good  care.     .            If  the  weather  is  cold  a  jug  may  be  about  farrowing  time  to  avoid  the  use  of  feed  than  the  pig  which  has  been 

A  great  amount  of  care  should  be  filled  with  hot  water  and  wraped  with  of  feeds  which  tend  greatly  to  stimu-  stunted  from  lack  of  sufficient  food  of 

given  the  sow  and  her  litter,  in  the  sacks.  late  the  flow  of  milk.    Here  is  where  the  proper  kind  at  some  period  of  its 

way  of  housing  and  feeding.  As  soon  as  the  little  fellows  arrive    bran  is  excellent.  existence.    And  do  not  overlook  the 
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protein  requirements  of  the  growing  veloped  and  possesses  every  advan- 
pig.  tage  over  anu  immature  pig.  Invari- 

Weaning  Time.  aDiy  tlie  largest  and  strongest  litters 

Before  weaning  and  eveu  after  are  obtained  from  old  sows  bred  to 
weaning,  if  skimmilk  is  available  the  a8ed  boars.  An  aged  boar  is  general- 
protein  requirements  are  pretty  well  considered  a  very  unpleasant  animal 
taken  care  of,  but  all  of  our  feeding  <-°  have  on  the  place,  especially  if  he 
grains  are  deficient  in  this  essential,  becomes  vicious  and  is  inclined  to 
and  it  must  be  supplied  or  you  must  usu  uis  tusks,  he  is  worse  than  a  bull 
be  rated  as  an  inefficient  producer.     or  a  stallion.    None  of  these  animals 

Tankage,  self-fed,  can  be  profitably  are  intended  for  pets.  A  fence  that 
supplied  to  every  hog  on  the  farm  re-  WM  keep  the  other  hogs  on  the  farm 
gardless  of  age,  provided  of  course,  In  their  proper  place  will  not  do  for 
that  they  are  receiving  a  liberal  grain  the  boar,  for  if  the  opportunity  ever 
ration.  Weaning  pigs  is  usually  con-  offers  he  soon  becomes  unruly  and 
aidered  to  be  a  very  simple  matter  nard  to  manage. 

and  so  it  is.  But  here  is  a  plan  that  Tfle  right  and  proper  plan  is  to  keep 
should  be  more  generally  practiced.  hiin  in  an  enclosure  right  from  the 
It  will  repay  many  times  its  cost  in  start  that  will  afford  him  no  practice 
the  time  and  labor  required  to  ac-  in  the  art  of  breaking  out.  It  is  also 
complish  it.  Every  litter  is  likely  to  a  good  plan,  if  conditions  will  permit, 
have  some  pigs  which  from  one  cause  to  have  his  quarters  isolated  from 
or  another  are  smaller  and  less  vigor-  those  of  other  pigs,  especially  sows 
ous  than  the  others,  and  here  is  your  and  sow  pigs;  he  will  usually  be  more 
opportunity  to  even  up  the  litter.  quiet  and  gentle,  although  much  de- 
At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  weeks  pends  upon  his  natural  disposition  of 
the  pigs  should  be  eating   well    and  the  animal. 

one  half  or  more  of  the  larger  ones  We  realize  that  it  is  of  little  use  to 
should  be  taken  from  the  sow  and  re-  recommend  to  all  farmers  who  raise 
moved  to  a  place  some  distance  from  or  purchase  choice  boar  pigs  that  they 
her.  This  will  give  the  smaller  pigs  keep  them  18  months  or  two  years  be- 
a  chance  to  fill  up,  which  they  never  fore  using  them,  as  not  very  many 
before  enjoyed.  Within  a  week  or  ten  men  are  willing  to  do  so.  Yet  any 
days  the  weaklings  will  have  in  many  one  who  will  properly  keep  his  boar 
instances  fully  overcome  their  handi-  for  that  length  of  time  before  putting 
cap  and  a  uniform  litter  will  be  the  him  to  service  will  find  his  value  as 
result.  This  plan  also  is  beneficial  a  breeder  greatly  enhanced  by  good 
to  the  sow,  and  udder  troubles,  which  care. 

often  occur  from  the  sudden  wean-  In  a  great  many  localities  the  farm- 
ing qf  a  large  litter  will  be  avoided,  ers  keep  only  a  few  brood  sows  and  it 
In  conclusion:  Guard  rails  should  means  quite  an  expense  for  each 
always  be  provided  in  a  farrowing  pen  man  to  keep  a  boar;  in  this  case  it  is 
to  keep  the  sow  from  squeezing  the  much  better  for  three  or  four  farm- 
pigs  against  the  wall.  Avoid  the  use^rs  to  club  together  and|keep  one 
of  too  much  bedding,  change  it  fre-  boar,  or  one  man  may  own  him  and. 
quently.  Supply  an  abundance  of  the  others  can  pay  a  reasonable  serv- 
good  feed  in  as  great  a  variety  as  ice  fee.  Properly  managed  one  boar 
possible,  plenty  of  good  clear  water,  will  usually  answer  the  purpose  as 
some  mineral  nutrients,  lots  of  sun-  well  as  three  or  four  for  that  many 
shine  and  kindness.  And  above  all,  farmers,  and  if  so,  tne  cost  of  keep  is 
consider  your  pig-raising  efforts  in  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  the 
the  light  of  a  dignified,  patriotic  duty,  temptation  to  use  a  scrub  or  imma- 
which  not  only  will  pay  you  satis-  ture  pig  is  removed,  thereby  insuring 
factory  dividends,  but  at  the  same  an  improved  class  of  hogs  in  that  lo- 
time  will  go  far  in  aiding  to  win  the  cality. 

war.   n  


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  BOAR 

W.  F.  Purdue. 
Many  a  man  has  paid  a  good  price 
for  a  boar  that  suited  him  in  every 
respect,  and  then,  by  improper  care, 
practically  destroyed  his  worth  as  a 


POTATOES  GOOD  STOCK  FEED 

IF  FED  WITH  GRAINS 
Experiments  at  Oregon  Show  Highest 
Gains  From  Steamed  Potatoes  and 
Barley. 

Raw  potatoes  fed  alone  will  barely 
maintain  weight  in  hogs.  Potatoes 


breeder.  A  very  serious  mistake,  should  always  be  fed  with  some  grain 
though  a  common  one,  is  to  confine  in  hog  feeding,  and  are  much  better 
him  in  a  close  pen  where  he  has  very  when  cooked  or  steamed, 
little  exercise,  while  at  the  same  time  Two  series  of  experiments  with  po- 
he  is  fed  upon  the  richest  and  most  tatoes  show  how  they  compare  with 
fattening  food  that  the  farm  affords,  grain.  The  Wisconsin  Station  fed 
Lack  of  activity  and  virility  quickly  hogs  weighing  approximately  260 
follow  this  sort  of  treatment.  Anoth-  pounds  each  on  a  ration  of  4  pounds 
er  very  poor  plan  is  to  turn  the  boar  corn  and  11.4  pounds  potatoes,  mak- 
with  a  bunch  of  hogs,  gilts  and  stock  ing  gains  of  1%  pounds  per  day. 
hogs,  where  he  is  constantly  fighting,  Hogs  fed  corn  alone  required  440 
fretting  and  teasing  until  he  becomes  pounds  corn  for  100  pounds  gain, 
shabby,  unthrifty  and  the    most    un-  Those  fed    potatoes    required  262 


gainly  hog  on  the  farm. 
A  common  sense,  rational 


pounds  of  corn  and  786  pounds  of  po- 
method  tatoes.    It  took  442  pounds  of  cooked' 


must  be  pursued  and  these  extremes  potatoes  to  equal  100  pounds  corn, 
avoided,  if  the  best  possible  results  The  Oregon  Station  obtained  slight- 
are  to  be  secured.  While  too  close  con-  ly  better  results,  using  steamed  po- 
finement  is  to  be  shunned  at  all  times,  tatoes  and  barley.  Hogs  getting  2.6 
it  is  not  so  bad  as  to  permit  the  boar  pounds  barley  and  15.8  pounds  steam- 
to  roam  with  other  hogs  over  the  farm,  ed  potatoes  made  the  same  daily 
A  comfortable  pen  should  be  provided  gains  as  hogs  getting  7.1  pounds  bar- 
ter the  animal  with  a  fair-sized  lot  or  ley.  The  gain  was  1.66  pounds  per 
pasture  adjoining,  and  he  should  then  day.  Hogs  getting  4  pounds  barley 
be  fed  a  variety  of  nutritious  food,  and  12  pounds  raw  potatoes  gained 
which  is  more  than  dry  corn  and  thin  1.44  pounds  per  day,  and  those  get- 
slop.  The  majority  of  farmers  are  too  ting  4.2  .pounds  barley  and  13.4 
apt  to  feed  their  breeding  animals  too  pounds  steamed  potatoes  gained  1.86 
much  corn.  The  boar  should  always  pounds  per  day.  This  last  ration 
be  in  a  good  thrifty  condition,  but  if  shows  the  highest  gain,  and  is  cheap- 
be  is  over  fat  he  will  be  clumsy  and  er  than  the  all  barley  ration,  but  is 
not  a  sure  breeder.  not  as  cheap  as  that  with  the  high 

It  is  a  disputed  question  as  to  the  allowance  of  potatoes  at  present 
age  at  which  the  boar  should  begin  prices. 

service.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  With  barley  at  $3.50  per  hundred, 
many  an  animal  is  ruined  by  too  early  raw  potatoes  at  65c,  and  steamed  po- 
tfse.  It  is  unwise  to  permit  a  boar  to  tatoes  at  75c  per  hundred,  the  costs 
be  with  a  sow  until    at   least   eight  of  gains  would  be  as  follows: 


$1.00  per  100  pounds  If  barley  is  $3.50 
per  cwt. — C.  I.  Bray,  Colorado  A.  C. 
 o  

BROOD  MARES  ARE  PROFIT 

MAKERS  OF  FARM 

A.  R.  Hunter. 

At  the  present  time,  with  one  of  the 
worst  wars  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
all  foodstuffs  and  products  of  food 
animals  are  being  regulated  by  the  na- 
tions at  war. 

To  a  certain  extent  tractors  are  fur- 
nishing a  part  of  the  power  to  produce 
foodstuffs  on  the  farm,  but  the  draft 
horse  is  the  largest  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  power. 

It  is  then  time  for  all  farmers  and 
breeders  to  look  forward  to  the  con- 
servation of  the  dra,ft  horse,  to  produce 
more  grain  and  farm  products. 

This  leads  me  up  to  my  subject  of 
the  brood  mare  on  the  farm. 

In  some  sections  of  the  country 
where  there  are  large  areas  of  land 
farmed  by  one  man  or  company  it 
might  be  more  profitable  to  use  geld- 
ings or  mules.  But  with  the  average 
farmer  where  there  are  but  a  limited 
number  of  men  employed  the  brood 
mare  will  furnish  all  the  farm  power 
and  raise  a  foal  every  year.  And  every 
farmer  should  keep  a  few  good  mares 
o,f  good  draft  type  with  which  to  do 
the  farm  work.  Unaer-sized,  mongrel 
type  animals — neither  draft  nor  driv- 
ing stock — of  course,  will  not  pay  to 
keep.  But  good,  big,  sound  draft 
mares  do  now  and  always  will  prove 
profitable. 

Now,  it  has  been  my  obesrvation 
that  the  brood  mares  that  do  the  reg- 
ular farm  work  are  the  mares  that 
raise  the  best  colts,  which  grow  into 
the  best  horses  at  maturity. 

The  mare  is  worked  up  to  within 
two  or  three  weeks  of  foaling  time 
and  after  the  colt  is  10  days  or  two 
weeks  old  the  mare  is  put  back  into 
the  harness.  The  colt  being  in  con- 
stant company  with  the  teamster  or 
groom  becomes  quite  gentle  and 
learns  to  eat  from  its  mother's  feed 
trough  early  in  life,  as  the  mare  is 
fed  the  colt  will  get  its  share.  The 
proper  way  to  care  for  a  colt  is  never 
to  let  the  colt  follow  the  mare,  but 
leave  it  at  the  barn  in  a  box  stall 
or  tie  it  up;  that  is,  if  the  mare  is 
boding  worked  near  the  barn,  where 
she  will  be  in  at  the  noon  hour.  If 
she  is  being  worked  at  a  distance  from 
the  barn,  where  she  will  not  be  in  at 
the  noon  hour,  put  a  small  halter  on 
the  colt,  tie  him  to  the  trace  near 
the  hame  and  he  will  soon  be  broken 
to  lead  and  you  can  then  tie  him  to 
the  fence  or  wagon  near  the  work. 
The  brood  mare  on  the  farm  where 
she  does  her  part  of  the  farm  work, 
can  be  detected  in  season,  and  in 
most  cases  the  mares  that  do  their 
part  of  the  farm  work  produce  a 
larger  per  cent  of  the  colts  than  do 
mares  that  run  in  the  pasture  or  on 
the  range. 

As  the  harvest  season  approaches 
and  grain  hauling  time  comes  on,  the 
colt  is  now  about  4  or  5  months  old 
and  he  has  his  own  feed  trough,  and  if 
fed  crushed  oats  or  oats  and  bran 
three  or  four  times  a  day  he  .does  not 
miss  his  mother  much  at  the  noon 
hour  and  the  mare  will  do  her  part 
in  the  harvest  field  or  on  the  wagon 
delivering  grain  to  the  elevator. 
Later  on,  when  the  colt  is  5  or  6 
months  old,  you  can  gradually  wean 
the  colt  away  from  its  mother. 

The  colt  is  now  well  broken  to  lead 
and  will  noT  make  much  fuss  when 
being  weaned  and  the  mare  will  not 
make  much  fuss  over  the  colt  being 
taken  away  from  her. 

You  put  the  colt  raised  in  this  way 
in  the  lot  with  your  pasture  or  range 
raised  colts  and  you  will  find  that 
this  colt  will  be  larger  and  more 
thrifty  and  will  not  lose  flesh  like  the 
pasture  or  range  raised  colts. 


Cutter's 

Germ  Free 


The  New,  Safe 
and  Efficient  Agents 
for  Protecting  Calves 
from  Blackleg. 

Cotter's  Blackleg-  Filtrate  posi- 
tively protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Cutter's      Blackleg;  Aggressin, 

made  directly  from  animal  tis- 
sues, affords  even  greater  pro- 
tection and  is  recommended 
for  Pure  Breds. 

Neither  tbe  Filtrate  nor  tbe  Ag- 
Kressln  can  possibly  produce 
Blackleg  in  even  the  most  sus- 
ceptible animals  since  botb 
are  germ  free. 

Botb  bare  given  100%  protection 
wherever  used. 

Prices— 

10  dose  pkge.  Filtrate. ..  .82.00 

50      "         "  "   8.00 

100       "  "  "   15.00 

10  dose  pkge.  Tissue  Ag- 

gressin    4.00 

N.  B. — Cutter's  Filtrate  (a  "cul- 
tural product"  aggressin)  is  full 
5  c.c.  to  the  dose,  as  we  believe 
that  smaller  doses,  whether  con- 
centrated or  not,  afford  less  pro- 
tection. 

Write  for  booklet  telling  what 
germ  free  vaccines  are  and 
wherein  "cultural  product"  Ag- 
grcsslns  differ  from  Cutter's 
Aggressin  made  from  animal 
tissues.  ^^^^^^ 

While  these  new  "germ  free  vac- 
cines'' have  advantages  that 
should  be  known  to  every 
stockraiser.  we  see  no  reason 
for  a  quick  change  to  them 
by  stockraisers  who  have  had 
satisfactory  results  from  the 
use  of 

CUTTER'S 

BLACKLEG  PILLS 

"California's  Favorite" 
for  nearly  20  years 

Year  In  and  Year  Out  they  have 
given  better  satisfaction  than 
any  other  vaccine  made,  and 
as  far  as  price  and  conven- 
ience of  administration  are 
concerned,  they  have  all  the 
advantage. 

Prices  s 

10  dose  pkge.  Single  pills  $1.00 
50  "  "  "  "  4.00 
10  dose  pkge.  Double  Pills  1.50 
50     "        "  "  "  6.00 

Cutter's    Pill    Injector  1.50 

Insist  on  Cutter  products.  If  un- 
obtainable, order  direct.  We 
pay  shipping  charges. 


The  Catter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

(u.  s.  licensed) 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


months  old,  and  then  only  in  excep- 
tional cases.    We  cannot  expect  vig-  Ration 
orous  progency  from  immature  sires.  1 
If  the  boar  has  been  properly  kept  mod-  2 
erate  service  will  not  injure  him  at  a  3 
year  old  and  he  will  be  at  his  best  as  4 
a  sire  from  18  months  to  five  years  q' 
ag«,  when  he  is  matured  and  fully  de- 


Cost  per 
Barley    Potatoes  pound  gain 

1  2.6  15.8  12.7c 

2  4.2  13.4  13.3c 

3  7.1  15.0c 

4  4.0  12    (raw)  15.1c 
Counting  the  pork  at  17.5c,  the  po- 
tatoes in  Ration  1  would  be  worth 


U.  S.  NEEDS  20,000,000  MORE  HOGS 

Farm  and  Fireside  says  in  the  No- 
vember number: 

"One  of  the  important  events  of  the 
National  Swine  Show  was  the  meet- 
ing called  by  Herbert  Hoover  to  gain 
from  the  representative  swine  men  of 
the  country  an  idea  as  to  the  best 


methods  o,f  increasing  the  swine  pro- 
duction of  the  country.  Gifford  Pin- 
chot  was  sent  to  Omaha  by  Mr.  Hoover 
as  a  representative  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration Department.  There  is 
urgent  needs  of  an  increase  of  20,000- 
000  hogs  in  the  United  States  above 
the  number  which  the  present  pros- 
pects indicate  will  be  produced,  Mr. 
Pinchot  said. 

"Similar  meetings  had  been  held 
previously  at  Kansas  City  and  Water- 
loo. Resolutions  were  passed  recom- 
mending that  the  Government  assure 
the  pork  producers  a  fair  price  for 
their  hogs.  In  figuring  the  cost  of 
production  it  was  recommended  that 
not  less  than  the  value  of  14  bushels 
of  corn  be  allowed  for  determining 
the  cost  of  100  pounds  of  live  pork,  a 
ratio  of  14  to  1." 
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FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKS 

Hatching  the  chicks  is  but  the  start, 
no  matter  how  good  a  start  it  may  be. 
Intelligent  feeding  must  follow  or  the 
little  fellows  will  not  live  to  grow 
their  first  wing  feathers,  regardless  of 
how  vigorous  they  may  be  when  they 
come  from  the  incubator.  Often  the 
incubator  or  the  parent  stock  has 
been  blamed  when  the  feeding  was 
responsible  for  all  the  trouble.  Nature 
has  provided  a  storehouse  of  food  in 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  which  the  young 
chick  keeps  intact  until  it  is  hatched. 
This  must  be  absorbed  before  any 
other  food  should  be  given  and  it  is 
safe  to  give  it  two  days  to  accom- 
plish this  before  the  chick  gets  any- 
thing else  to  eat,  though  some  water 
may  be  supplied  earlier.  Plenty  of 
sand  should  be  provided  for  nature 
has  ordained  that  the  little  chick  shall 
want  to  keep  busy  picking  at  some- 
thing. Nature  has  furnished  the 
power  to  do  the  grinding  and  the 
place  for  the  grinding  material,  but 
if  the  chick  is  fed  much  before  the 
grit  is  there  to  do  the  work  bad  di- 
gestion will  result.  Let  the  chicks 
have  a  chance  to  get  their  grinder  in 
prime  condition  before  you  give  them 
anything  to  grind.  Sharp  sand  is 
about  as  good  as  anything  you  can 
use  unless  you  wish  to  buy  the  espe- 
cially prepared  chick  grit.  If  the 
chicks  are  on  good  sandy  range  you 
need  give  this  matter  no  heed,  for 
they  will  take  care  of  it  themselves — 
only  be  sure  they  have  the  chance. 

The  little  fellows  want  to  lead  a 
quiet  life  for  the  first  two  or  three 
days,  so  the  pen  they  occupy  should 
be  rather  small,  and  they  should  be 
watched  to  see  that  they  go  into  the 
brooder  before  they  get  chilled  in  the 
least.  They  will  soon  learn  to  go  in- 
side as  they  get  cold,  and  after  they 
do  this  you  will  not  have  to  fear  their 
chilling  on  the  coldest  days.  They 
can  stand  more  cold  than  you  would 
think  while  they  are  active,  but  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  chill  a  little, 
they  cease  to  be  active  and  want  to 
cuddle  down  to  get  warm,  which  re- 
sults in  their  quickly  chilling  unless 
they  run  into  the  warm  brooder.  This 
is  the  objection  to  the  tireless  brooder 
that  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  chick- 
ens to  keep  it  warm;  the  whole  flock 
must  he  at  home  or  the  home  is  cold, 
and  the  weaker  ones  will  get  cold  and 
go  home  to  get  colder.  For  rearing 
chicks  without  a  mother  the  tireless 
brooder  is  not  safe  except  late  in  the 
season.  I  reared  a  fine  flock  o,f  a 
hundred  one  year  thus,  but  they  were 
hatched  well  along  in  May.  I  would 
not  think  of  trying  to  rear  March 
chicks  without  heat.  It  is  cruel  and 
not  safe  nor  profitable.  I  knew  one 
flock  of  nearly  three  hundred  to  get 
chilled  just  once.  In  a  week  less  than 
half  of  them  were  alive  and  these 
were  diseased  to  a  great  extent  and 
died  later. 

Little  chicks,  like  little  children, 
soon  learn  good  or  bad  habits,  and 
it  is  for  us  to  guide  them  in  this. 
One  bad  habit  I  taught  one  large 
flock  was  to  eat  only  chick  feed,  and 
when  it  become  necessary  to  feed 
them  something  else  when  I  could 
not  get  the  chick  feed  they  would  not 
touch  it  until  they  became  very 
hungry.  They  refused  to  touch  mois- 
tened bread,  kafflr  corn,  or  millet 
seed,  but  finally  they  started  in  on  the 
millet  and  ate  it  ravenously,  with  the 
result  that  they  became  sick  and  I 
lost  a  few  before  I  could  get  them 
in  condition  again.  I  taught  my 
flocks  to  eat  anything  I  cared  to  feed 
them  after  that,  but  I  do  prefer  to 
use  dry  food  mostly. 

Another  habit  that  I  like  to  have 
them  learn  early  is  to  come  at  some 
signal  bo  I  do  not  have  any  trouble 
In  getting  them  up  when  a  storm 
threatens.  I  have  rapped  with  a  spoon 
on  a  tin  pan  and  fed  them  a  milk 
and  bread  ration  to  make  it  appeal 
to  them.    I  have  seen  chicks  run- 


ning from  every  corner  of  tho  range 
when  I  began  to  drum,  and  it  mat- 
tered not  if  they  had  just  finished 
their  breakfast  they  would  come  for 
the  bread  and  milk  feast.  Picking 
greens  is  another  habit  of  value  if  the 
flock  is  to  be  kept  confined.  One 
year  I  grew  a  patch  of  rape  for  my 
chicks  and  kept  them  shut  up  in  a 
pen  most  of  the  time,  with  only  a 
small  range.  I  would  gather  great 
handfuls  of  the  rape  leaves  and 
string  them  through  the  wires  of  the 
pen  and  the  chicks  would  gather 
around  them  and  soon  leave  but  a 
skeleton  of  the  leaves.  I  have  tried 
to  get  other  chicks  to  eat  leaves 
when  they  were  not  trained  to  it 
from  the  start,  but  they  refused  to 
touch  them  unless  they  were  chopped 
up  fine. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  absti- 
nence and  quiet  living  to  give  the 
digestive  organs  a  chance  to  get  in 
tone  and  ready,  the  chicks  can  be 
given  all  they  will  eat  up  clean,  and 
should  have  it  as  often  as  five  times 
a  day  for  best  results.  The  more  they 
eat  the  faster  they  will  develop  if 
they  are  kept  healthy.  It  is  the  quick- 
maturing  chicks  that  bring  the  profit, 
either  to  sell  as  broilers  or  to  keep 
lor  laying.  Robust  health  goes  with 
quick  maturity  and  good  feeding  is 
necessary  to  produce  these  conditions. 
I  like  to  have  feed  always  ready  for 
them  in  a  self-feeder,  for  they  will 
come  up  and  eat  many  times  when  we 
are  not  there  to  feed  them,  but  the 
regular  five  meals  should  be  given 
anyway,  especially  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  their  life.  Unless  the 
range  is  good  and  not  too  many  run- 
ning on  it  granulated  bone  should  be 
supplied,  for  the  need  for  this  is  im- 
perative unless  plenty  of  bugs  are  to 
be  had. 

When  the  chicks  were  pretty  well 
started  on  their  feathering  out  I  used' 
to  give  a  regular  ration  of  boiled 
oats  at  noon,  and  coarse  corn  chop, 
from  which  the  meal  had  been  sifted, 
at  night.  Sometimes  I  varied  the 
boiled  dinner  by  using  wheat  instead 
of  oats,  and  often  I  fed  a  morning 
mash  of  bran  and  curd  that  had  been 
heated  just  enough  to  separate  the 
whey.— L.  H.  C. 


$725  Buys  It! 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN  IF  YOU  ACT  QUICKLY 

Studebaker — SEVEN  Passenger— 1917  Model 
40  Horse  Power— Four  Cylinder— T°ELIVERED 


YOUR  HOME 


Same  Model  Sells  Now  at  $1,140  F.  O.  B.  Salt  Lake. 
With  same  equipment  would  cost  $1,275. 


THIS    IS    AN    ACTUAL    PHOTOGRAPH    OF  THE 
Taken  in  Liberty  Park,  Salt  Lake  City. 


CAR 


Here's  a  genuine  bargain  for  the  man 

who  wants  a  family  touring  car  or 
one  to  use  for  business.  It  is  not  a 
new  car.  It  has  been  used  by  one  of 
the  managers  of  a  large  firm  who  has 
given  it  good  care  and  kept  it  in  fine 
condition.  A  business  change  makes 
the  use  o,f  the  car  unnecessary.  So 
now  its  to  be  sold  and  and  that  with- 
out delay.  Terms  to  responsible 
parties  if  desired.  . 


It  is  fully  equipped — five  tires,  (four  of 
them  non-kid  tread,  two  are  cord 
tires)  complete  set  of  tools,  jack,  new 
pump,  top  cover  and  extra  rim.  My 
business  takes  me  all  over  Utah  so  if 
you  live  in  this  State  I  will  bring  the 
car  to  your  home,  demonstrate  it,  show 
you  what  it  will  do  and  teach  you  to 
drive  it.  That's  fair  isn't  it?  If  you 
want  it  write  today  because  this  kind 
of  a  proposition  won't  keep.  First 
come — First  served. 


JOHN  D.  GILES,  156  Fourth  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City 


PAIGE  SERVICE  A  PERMANENT 

INSTITUTION 

Dealers  Affected  by  This  Superior  Paige  Service 


Logan  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice Co., 

Logan,  Utah 

W.  H.  Barnard, 

Brlgham  City 

Acme  Motor  Car  Co., 
Ogden 

Paige    Motor  Sales 
Co.,  Salt  Lake 


W.  H.  Vowles, 


Tooele 


W.  P.  Preston, 

Ely,  Nev. 

Booth  Mercantile  Co., 
Midvale,  Utah 

Arrowhead  Motor 
Co.,  Provo 

Auto  Lodge,  Myton 

W.  N.  Evans, 

Park  City 

N.  Pope, 

Evanston,  Wyo. 


PAIGE  MOTOR  SALES  CO.  of  UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
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LICE  AND  MITES 
They  Begin  Their  Big  Spring  Drive  on 
Poultry  with  the  Approach  of  Warm 
Weather. 

Chicken  Hce  and  mites  get  busier 
than  ever  with  the  coming  of  warm 
fveather.  Unless  they  are  controlled 
it  this  season  they  will  have  a  mark- 
Jd  effect  on  the  number  qf  eggs  pro- 
luced  by  laying  hens,  and  the  num- 
)er  of  chicks  raised.  Specialists  of 
.he  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
nend  that  houses  be  thoroughly 
deaned,  whitewashed,  or  sprayed 
pith  kerosene  or  kerosene  emulsion 
it  this  season.  The  hens  should  also 
>e  provided  with  a  good  dust  box, 


Cream  Separator 
Efficiency 

A  cream  separator  is  a  de- 
licate piece  of  machinery,  ami 
demands  a  special  oil.  You 
wouldn't  think  of  using  engine 
oil  to  oil  a  watch.  The  same 
logic  should  prompt  you  to 
use — 

JERSEY 

Separator  Oil 

for  your  separator.  Whether  a 
separator  is  hand  or  power 
driven,  makes  not  a  particle  of 
difference.  Jersey  Separator 
Oil  is  made  to  lubricate  all 
kinds  of  separators.  Order  a 
can  from  your  dealer  today. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


FOR  SALE. 

Big  type  Poland  China  Pigs.  By 
lie  great  herd  Boar,  Utah  Pat,  who 
rag  sired  by  Jumbo  Sampson.  The 
est  blood  to  be  obtained. 

H.  G.  JOHNSON 
ast  Garland  Utah 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 
Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
tefende  rand  Pathfinder  breeding, 
tig  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
lass  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Viite  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK   W.  OLSEN 
irginia  Idaho 

IABY  CHICKS — BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
112.00  per  109. 

R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 

ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Irland,  Glenn  County,  California. 

WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 
IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
IRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
43  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

.UMBER,  lath,  mlllworlt.  (Set  our  dlr- 
et- to-consumer  prices  before  building, 
alalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractor* 
■umber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Bx- 
j>ange,  Beat  tie.  Wash. 

PERCHERON  STALLION 
One  pure-bred  registered  imported 
Percheron  Stallion  for  sale. 
J.  T.  PETERSON, 
R.  F.  D.  3,  Box  30 
Blackfoot,  Idaho. 


u,nd  insect  powaer  Bhould  be  dusted 
among  their  feathers. 

Mites  and  Their  Control 

Mites  usually  stay  in  the  cracks 
of  the  henhouses  and  under  the  roosts 
in  the  daytime,  where  they  lay  their 
eggs.  At  night  when  the  fowls  go  to 
roost  the  mites  come  out  of  their 
hiding  places,  attach  themselves  to 
the  fowls,  and  feed  by  sucking  blood 
from  the  birds.  To  get  rid  of  them 
the  houses  should  be  cleaned  and 
sprayed  thoroughly,  including  the 
nests,  the  dropping  boards,  and 
roosts.  The  poultry  house  that  is 
kept  clean  and  has  plenty  of  sunlight 
and  ventilation  is  usually  free  from 
mites.  Immediately  after  cleaning 
the  house  should  be  whitewashed  or 
sprayed.  An  effective  whitewash  is 
made  by  slaking  one-half  peck  of 
lime  in  20  gallons  of  water.  Add  1 
pound  of  salt,  previously  dissolved, 
and  2  quarts  of  crude  carbolic  acid, 
or  1  gallon  of  stock  dip,  and  apply 
the  mixture  with  a  spray  pump  or 
brush.  Kerosene,  crude  oil,  or  some 
wood  preservative  manufactured  from 
coal  tar  sprayed  about  the  interior  of 
the  house,  especially  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices,  is  an  effective  means  of 
killing  mites.  If  kerosene  is  used  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  to  spray  every 

10  days  or  2  weeks  throughout  the 
warm  weather.    The  effect  of  crude 

011  or  wood  preservative  is  much 
more  lasting. 

How  to  Control  Lice. 

Inasmuch  as  lice  spend  a  greater 
part  of  their  time  on  the  ,fowls,  the 
most  effective  treatment  is  that  which 
is  applied  directly  to  the  birds.  The 
cleanliness  of  the  house,  however,  is 
of  equal  importance  if  the  lice  are  to 
be  gotten  rid  of  entirely.  The  two 
most  practical  methods  of  fighting 
lice  are  dusting  or  using  a  paste  or 
an  ointment.  Provide  a  good  dust 
box  containing  a  niixture  of  road 
dust  or  wood  ashes  and  allow  the 
hens  to  dust  themselves.  Dusting  the 
hens  by  hand  is  effective  and1  is  es- 
pecially recommended  for  sitting  hens 
and  fowls  that  are  very  much  in- 
fested with  lice.  A  good  homemade 
dust  or  louse  powder  is  made  by  mix- 
ing together  1%  pints  of  gasoline  and 
1  pint  of  crude-carbolic  acid  with  4 
quarts  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Allow  it 
to  dry,  crush  to  a  powder,  and  work 
it  well  into  the  feathers  by  hand. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ointments 
used  to  destroy  lice  is  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  blue  ointment  with 
vaseline  or  lard.  Mix  these  ingredi- 
ents thoroughly  and  apply  a  small 
portion  (about  the  size  of  a  pea)  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  under  the  wings, 
and  around  the  vent. 

Note — Blue  ointment  should  not  be 
used  on  hatching  hens  and  small 
chicks. 


terests,  as  well  aa  to  nave  direct  sup- 
ervision over  the  distribution  of  grains 
to  the  milling  institutions  and  to  speed 
exportation  of  milled  goods  and  grains 
to  America's  allies  in  the  war. 

All  grains  grown  In  Utah  come  un- 
der the  supervision  of  this  branch  of- 
fice. Mr.  Greene's  headquarters  will 
be  adjacent  to  thoBe  of  L.  M.  Bailey, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Utah  fuel 
and  food  administration,  and  J.  Ed- 
ward Taylor,  director  of  division  of 
crops  and  increased  production. 


DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 
Increase  your  profits  by  improving 
our  stock. 

Buy  registered  spring  pigs  now  from 
JAME8  W.  BLAIN 
kprlng  City  Utah 


BRANCH  OF  GRAIN  CORPOR- 
ATION IN  SALT  LAKE  CITY 

It  will  be  good  news  to  the  farmers 
of  the  state  that  a  branch  department 
of  the  United  States  grain  corporation 
has  been  established  in  Salt  Lake. 
Offices  will  be  in  the  Newhouse  build- 
ing, with  M.  H.  Greene,  of  the  Utah 
Agricultural  college,  in  charge. 

The  Utah  branch  of  the  grain 
corporation  is  in  connection  with  zone 
No.  5,  the  zone  comprising  the  states 
of  Utah,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Texas, 
Kansas  and  New  Mexico.  D.  H. 
Piazzek  is  head  of  the  zone,  with 
offices  in  Kansas  City. 

Selection  of  Professor  Greene  of 
the  State  Agricultural  college  as 
manager  of  the  Utah  office  of  the  grain 
corporation  was  made  after  long  and 
careful  consideration  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  number  of  men  eligible 
for  the  office.  Professor  Greene  for 
several  years  has  been  in  charge  of 
grain  research  work  at  the  Agricul- 
tural college  and  is  counted  one  of 
the  best  informed  of  men  on  Utah 
grain  and  crop  conditions. 

The  instituting  of  a  branch  office  in 
Salt  Lake  Is  consistent  with  the  grain 
corporation's  desire  to  establish  exe- 
cutive centers  in  all  grain  raising  belts 
east  and  west.  The  especial  purpose 
of  the  local  office  will  be  to  look  after 
and  keep  In  close  contact  with  grow- 
ing conditions,  milling  and  grain  in- 


THE  SIMPLICITY  OF 

THE  TRACTOR 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
tractor  plow  gives  the  driver  confi- 
dence, and  all  fear  and  apprehension 
are  gone.    He  can  run  a  tractor,  all 
right. 

Of  course  thore  is  still  a  great  deal 
to  learn,  but  it  comes  fast.  We  learn 
a  little  every  day,  and  soon  we  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  machine, 
its  construction,  and  operation.  We 
learn  where  the  pipes  lead  to  and 
from  and  what  they  are  for.  The 
location  of  the  grease  cups  is  deter- 
mined. We  can  tell  when  the  engine 
runs  smoothly  by  its  sound.  The 
whole  machine  becomes  a  sort  of  a 
pet — we  understand  its  every  mood, 
its  behavior,  its  action  and  we  learn 
to  know  its  limitations. 

The  great  similarity  of  the  tractor 
to  the  automobile  is  going  to  be  a 
big  factor  in  familarizing  new  tractor 
owners  with  their  machines.  Most  of 
these  men  are  already  automobile 
owners,  and  of  necessity  have  some 
knowledge  of  practical  mechanics. 
Tractors  and  automobiles  are  very 
much  the  same.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
have  14-inch  upholstery  on  a  tractor, 
nor  limousine  bodies  with  dressing 
tables,  toilet  articles,  and  bouquet 
holders;  and  a  tractor  speed  of  50 
miles  per  hour  is  a  wild  dream.  The 
engine  is  there,  however,  and  it  is 
exactly  the  same  type  o,f  engine  as  in 
the  automobile,  and  is  controlled  the 
same  way.  The  transmission  is  there, 
too,  and  the  manufacturer's  catalogue 
usually  clearly  illustrates  the  piece  of 
mechanism.  The  cooling  system  of  a 
tractor  is,  because  of  the  heavy  duty 
it  must  perform,  made  with  extra 
large  capacity.  The  frame  and  wheels 
of  a  tractor  are  simple  necessities  as 
they  are  in  an  automobile.  The  hood 
over  the  engine  and  the  shields  for 
other  parts  are  simply  to  protect  the 
more  delicate  portions  of  the  mechan- 
isms from  dust  and  the  action  of  the 
weather. 

We  believe  that  the  new  army  of 
tractor  owners  are  going  to  be  able 
to  operate  their  tractors  satisfactorily, 
simply  because  of  the  responsibility 
they  feel  in  having  to  learn  to  operate 
them.  The  tractor  must  be  run,  the 
.farmer  must  run  it;  and  the  farmer, 
because  he  has  to  be  his  own  teacher, 
is  going  to  learn  to  run  it  right. 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughter* 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
tender  and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Kicuards  Pathfinder.  No  belter 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guar  an 
tee  satisfaction  or  will  refund  youi 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Null."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 


$1000  Per  Acre 


Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RBD  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 


H.  A.  PINEGAR 


Wellington 


Utah 


BABY  chick*;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  va- 
rieties. I  make  deliveries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wyo- 
ming. Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  or- 
der too  large  or  too  small.  Write  er 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  5th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 

DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  Is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is   prepared   to  handle   orders   large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Welisvllle,  Utah 

Black  Diamond  Dehorning  Pencil. 

Every  pencil  will  dehorn  50  head  from 
ten  days  to  one  month  old  for  $1.00. 
Forfeit  of  ?5.00  on  any  calf  if  it  fails 
to  dehorn. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Ogden  Utah 


ONION  SETS 


ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS. 
PLANT  NOW  FOR  WINTER  ONIONS. 

This  is  the  year  to  plant  for  profit  only  one  half  usual 
acreage  already  planted.  We  have  a  limited  quantity  of 
good  sound  sets  which  we  will  sell  at  bed  rock  prices  and 
if  necessary  accept  payment  after  harvest. 

As  you  know  sets  planted  now  will  produce  a  splen- 
did crop  of  winter  onions  at  one  half  the  labor  cost  at" 
those  planted  from  seed. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE. 
GET  BUSY  TODAY. 

Porter-Walton  Co. 


SALT  LAKE. 
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BINDER  TWINE  FOh  i'HE 

HARVEST  OF  1918 
Farmers  are  earnestly  requested  to 
place  their  orders  for  binder  twine 
requirements  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  the  local  dealers  can  provide  by 
early  shipment  for  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  twine  to  meet  their  harvest  re- 
quirements. Shipping  conditions  are 
such  that  more  time  must  be  allowed 
from  factory  to  local  distributing 
points  to  avoid  danger  of  shortage  in 
supply. 

The  pre-war  price  for  Mexican  sisal, 
which  comprises  the  bulk  qf  binder 
twine,  averaged  about  7  cents  per 
pound.  ,  It  was  1V2  cents  landed  at 
ports  of  entry  in  June  1916.  In  July 
of  the  same  year,  it  was  increased  to 
10  cents,  and  held  about  at  that  point 
until  December  1916,  when  it  rose 
rapidly  to  16%  cents  in  March  1917. 
Last  August  it  reached  19  cents  Gulf 
ports  and  19%  delivered  New  York. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  decided 
to  act,  because  of  the  imminence  of 
further  advances  by  the  Mexican 
trust.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, a  further  rise  in  price 
was  prevented,  although  the  price  of 
Manilla  hemp  rose  as  high  as  30  cents 
per  pound.  We  have  been  trying 
since  to  get  a  lower  price,  but  our 
efforts^,  so  far,  have  not  been  success- 
ful, as  the  production  lies  outside  the 
United  States. 

Efforts  to  Find  Substitutes. 

In  view  of  the  exhorbitant  price 
exacted  by  the  Commission  Regula- 
dora,  the  Yucatan  monopoly  controll- 
ing sisal,  the  amount  of  sisal  used 
in  the  United  States  will  be  much  less 
this  season,  than  in  previous  years. 
As  a  result,  the  stock  of  sisal  in 
YucalDU  is  rapidly  increasing,  while 
the  demand  in  the  United  States  is 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  find  further  substitutes, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  being 
used  for  binder  twine. 

The  Commision  Reguladora  and  the 
planters  of  Yucatan  must  realize  soon- 
er or  later,  that  more  reasonable 
prices  must  be  made  or  the  sisal  busi- 
ness will  be  completely  curtailed. 

Every  effort  possible  has  beerTmade 
to  provide  binding  twine  for  the  har- 
vest season  of  1918,  at  prices  as  low 
as  possible  under  tfie  circumstances 
of  inability  to  more  than  partially 
control  the  raw  material.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  end',  the  Food 
Administration  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  purchase  and  distribute  to 
the  manufacturers,  all  of  the  sisal 
actually  required  for  the  manufacture 
C\f  binding  twine.  It  also  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  binder  twine 
manufacturers,  the  terms  of  which 
provide  that  the  Food  Administration 
shall  purchase  and  distribute  the 
sisal  as  required,  and  that  the  manu- 
facturers shall  manufacture  it  into 
binding  twine  on  a  basis  of  the  cost 
of  raw  material  plus  cost  of  conver- 
sion, plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Ample   Supply   if  Ordered  Early. 

In  conformity  with  these  arrange- 
ments, the  manufacturers  have  made 
semi-monthly  reports  of  the  amount 
of  binder  twine  manufactured  from 
sisal  allotments,  and  from  the  mater- 
ials, and  after  careful  investigation 
by  the  Food  Administration,  supple- 
mented by  investigations  of  the  cost 
of  manufacture  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  me  cost  of  500  foot  twine 
was  established  at  23  cents  F.  O.  B. 
factory,  other  grades  in  prpportion. 

The  retail  dealers  have  also  agreed 
to  distribute  the  twine  to  the  farmers 
on  a  basis,  which,  considering  the 
necessarily  high  price  of  twine,  does 
not  seem  unreasonable.  An  ample 
supply  of  binder  twine  is  assured,  and 
therefore,  thore  need  be  no  uneasiness 
about  the  supply  of  twine  in  time  to 
moot  harvest  requirements. 


DREADNAUCHT 
i 


DREADNAUGHT  battleships  are  protected  by  de- 
stroyers against  submarines  and  the  hidden  perils  of 
the  sea.  DREADNAUGHT  TIRES  need  no  protec- 
tion against  the  perils  of  the  road.  They  are  built  of  the 
most  rugged  and  enduring  materials  and  supremely 
withstand  the  ruthless  grind  of  travel. 

GUARANTEED  5,000  MILES 

The  handsome  red  treads — "Silent"  Vacuum  andJRibbed — con- 
trasted with  the  soft-toned  ivory  side-walls  add  smartness  and 

distinction  to  any  car. 

Use  SUPER-DREADN  AUGHT  RED  INNER  TUBES— they 

are  thicker  and  stronger  than  ordinary  tubes. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  IN  EVERY  TOWN 

Strevell-Paterson  Hardware  Co. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 

HARDWARE— AUTO  ACCESSORIES 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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Beautifully  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Story  of  the  Tire" 
sent  free  on  request. 


'DESTROY  THE  WEEDS 

R.  E.  Miller. 

If  there  Is  one  enemy  the  farmer 
wants  to  fight  this  year  It  is  the 
weeds.  They  will  rob  the  ground  of 
moisture  and  feed  that  the  crops 
Ehould  have  and  we  ought  to  .fight 
them  hard. 

There  is  much  in  the  advantage  we 


take  in  killing  weeds.  They  are  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  us.  If  you 
do  not  believe  it  let  it  rain  for  a  week 
or  go  off  and  leave  the  weeds. 
When  you  get  back  to  work  you  will 
find  how  thrifty  and  hardy  they  are. 

The  best  time  to  kill  weeds  is  just 
as  they  germinate  and  before  they  get 
firmly  established.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter  to  destroy  them  when  the  land 
is  cultivated  at  this  time,  but  if  left 
till  they  make  considerable  growth 
they  are  more  difficult  to  hold  in 
check. 

Cockleburs  are  among  the  weed 
peBts  that  grow  very  fast  and  require 
prompt  attention.  When  the  weather 
is  such  that  cultivation  cannot  be 
done  promptly  and  the  burs  get  a 
start  one  is  apt  to  have  trouble.  The 
plants  soon  get  tough  and  leathery  if 
left  a  few  weeks  and  unless  cultiva- 
tion can  be  done  thoroughly  and  soon 


after  these  weeds  start  the  grower  is 
not  likely  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Morning  glory,  tie  vine,  is  another 
weed  pests  to  be  dreaded.  Not  many 
plants  grow  faster  than  tie  vine.  It 
can  soon  fasten  its  vine  around  corn 
or  cotton  plants  and  then  the  man- 
ager may  expect  trouble.  Like  other 
pests,  yit  is  persistent  and  will  "come 
back"  after  it  is  cut  off,  unless  this 
is  done  before  the  roots  get  a  firm 
hold.  The  best  way  to  meet  tie  vine 
is  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  it  germ- 
inates or  very  soon  after  it  comes 
through  the  soil.  Sweeps  on  the  cul- 
tivator generally  will  be  desirable  for 
cultivating  land  where  these  pests  are 
numerous. 

On  rich  black  land  sunflower  will 
sometimes  give  considerable  trouble. 
They  grow  very  fast  and  if  the  wea- 
ther should  be  so  that  cultivation  can- 
not be  done  on  time  the  manager  is 


likely  to  find  their  eradication  expen 
sive.  It  is  worth  while  to  get  rid  oi 
them  early  for  they  are  so  thrifty  that 
they  use  an  enormous  amount  ol 
plant  food  and  moisture. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mansl 
weeds  we  must  fight  for  the  producl 
tion  of  our  crops  and  to  increase  Pi'Ojl 
duction. 

 o  

The  housefly  is  a  modest  cuss, 
He  never  seeks  for  fame; 

He  has  no  business  in  the  soup, 
But  he  gets  there  just  the  same. 

— Journal  American  Medicine. 


Milk  substitutes  are  not  equal 
milk  in  feeding  calves,  but  give  fail 
results  when  used  with  care.  No* 
that  milk  is  in  demand  for  humai 
food  they  are  particularly  recommend 
ed. 
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Alfalfa—Queen  of  The  Forage  Plants 


Ik  CAN  remember  my  mother  telling  me  when 
a  boy  about  sending  alfalfa  seed  back  to 
our  folks  in  Iowa,  it  is  now  about  thirty- 
Ive  years  ago — Utah  was  then  growing  alfalfa. 
We  seem  to  have  been  among  the  first  states 

0  grow  alfalfa.  Judging  from  the  stories  we 
ead  many  other  states  are  now  taking  more 
merest  in  growing  alfalfa  than  we  are. 

This  wonderful  forage  plant  seems  to  grow 
e  so  much  more  readily    than    in  other 
es.    Will  some  one  tell  me  why  we  do  not 
e  more  interest  in  this  plant.     It  makes  a 
t  excellent  feed  for  all  kinds  of  livestock. 
Alfalfa  is  not  a  new  plant  to  Utah  it  has  been 
Town  for  years.     In  some  states   it   is  just 
letting  started.      It  may  be  interesting  to 
ome  of  the  readers  of  the  Utah  Farmer  to 
Slow  that  alfalfa  or  lucerne,  as  we  called  it 
ears  ago,  has  been  cultivated  for  ages. 
It  is  said  to  have  grown  spontaneously  in 
be  high  dry  regions  of  Southern  and  Central 
Lsia.     It  was  first  familar  to  the  Egyptians, 
ledes  and  Persians.     About  450  B.  C.  alfalfa 
©came  known  in  Greece.    The  Romans  estim- 
ted  it  highly  as  forage  for  the  horses  of  their 
pnies  and  its  cultivation  has  been  maintain- 
d  in  Italy  to  the  present  time.     From  Italy 
;  was  introduced  into  Spain  and  Southern  France  and  was 
arried  to  Mexico  in  the  Spanish  invasion. 
When  the  Spaniard  turned  his  attention  to  the  Incas, 
Haifa  found  its  way  to  the  Western    coast    of  South 
unerica,  where,  escaped  from  cultivation,  it  is  said  to  be 
jund  growing  wild  over  large  areas.     There  in  the  semi- 
rid  regions  of  the  Andes  it  no  doubt  received    a  great 
trengthening  of  its  already  strong  tendency  to  survive  in 
scorching  sun,  upon  a  parched  earth 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  such  old  time  agricultural 
uthorities  as  Columella  and  Jethro  Tull  were  familiar 
nth  alfalfa. 

French  lucerine  was  introduced  into  England  as  early 
b  1650,  but  was  much  neglected  for  many  years.  In 
f65  a  farmer  in  Kent  had  fourteen  acres. 
It  is  stated  that  at  a  time  alfalfa  was  recognized  as  in- 
reasing  the  milk  of  kine,  but  an  authority  who  knew  it 
«11  asserted  that  cattle  "were  apt  to  grow  tired  of  it  and 
re  subject  to  be  blown  by  it."  These  statements  are 
■eresting  from  the  fact  that  so  many  consider  alfalfa  a 
few  plant. 

1  Alfalfa  has  been  a 
reat  help  to  Utah  in 
roducing  feed  for  our 
vestock.  One  of  the 
lost  important  char- 
cteristics  of  alfalfa  is 
•8  long  tap  root,  often 
Xtending  15  or  more 
let  into  the  soil.  This 
■ables  the  plant  to 
Bach  stores  of  plant 
>od  in  the  soil,  which 
in  not  be  secured  by 
ie  ordinary  shallow- 
ootei  field  crops.  This 
mg  tap  root  is  also  of 
reat  importance  in 
octions  of  limited  rain- 
lll  as  by  this  means 
i»e  plant  is  enabled  to 
Ithstand  extremes  of 
rougbt  which  would 
therwise  be  fatal. 

Alfalfa  being  a  leg- 
minous  plant  is  able, 
irough  the  nodule- 
>rmlng  bacteria  within 
*  roots,  to  add  nitrates 
>  the  soil,  and  in  this 
ray  increase  its  fer- 
Hty  to  that  extent. 
Ince  large  yields  of 
Ifalfa  draws  on  the  soil 


Frank  R.  Sommers. 
1. 


heavily  for  the  other  elements  of  soil  fertility, 
It  usually  requires  the  richest  and  best-drained 
soil  the  farm  affords,  and  if  successful  will 
bring  returns  to  justify  the  use  of  this  land. 
There  is  risk,  however,  in  selecting  bottom 
lands  for  alfalfa,  both  on  account  of  their  fail- 
ure to  drain  promptly  and  owing  to  the  dan- 
ger from  weeds  on  such  soils.  ' 

The  tenderness  of  the  young  alfalfa  plant 
makes  it  necessary  to  lay  special  emphasis 
upon  the  importance  of  a  thorough  prepar- 
ation of  the  seed  bed.  The  soil  should  be  plow- 
ed deep  because  the  tap  root  of  the  young 
plant  soon  begins  to  strike  down  deep  into  the 
soil.  The  soil  should  be  plowed  as  a  rule 
about  six  weeks  before  planting  in  order  that 
it  may  become  thoroughly  settled.  The  sur- 
face soil  should  be  put  into  a  fine  state  of  tilth 
for  the  seeding. 

After  securing  a  good  stand  it  will  grow  for 
years.  Modern  methods,  however,  suggest  a 
rotation  and  a  change.  Alfalfa  luriches  the 
soil  and  helps  the  crops  that  follow. 

Too  many  qf  our  farmers  allow  their  alfalfa 
fields  to  become  weedy  and  only  get  a  partial 
crop.  Only  the  other  day  I  seen  a  patch  that 
was  yellow  with  dandilion  blossoms,  this  kind 
of  a  field  should  be  plowed  up  and  put  into 
other  crops.  When  alfalfa  becomes  so  weedy 
that  it  produces  only  a  small  yield  wait  until 
the  weeds  and  alfalfa  has  grown  to  quite  a 
height  then  plow  it  under. 

Alfalfa  makes  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest 
forage  plants  you  can  grow  for  hogs.  With  a 
little  grain  we  have  had  excellent  results  in 
producing  hogs. 

The  pasture  can  be  used  early  in  the  sea- 
son, in  fact  it  can  be  used  as  an  all  year 
round  pasture  if  a  little  planning  and  fencing 
is  done. 

With  corn  silage,  alfalfa  makes  a  feed  that 
can  hardly  be  equaled  for  dairy  cows  and  beef 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  all  livestock  do  well 
on  it.  The  question  in  my  mind  right  now  is, 
why  don't  we  make  better  use  of  this  wonder- 
ful forage  plant,  alfalfa. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  it,  to  grow  a  maximum  crop. 
Better  irrigation  and  more  care  as  to  the  time 
when  to  cut  it.  The 
best  way  to  cure  it  and 
last  but  not  least  the 
best  way  to  market  or 
feed  it.  We  need  to 
wake  up  and  get  better 
results  from  alfalfa  or 
other  states  are  going 
to  go  ahead  of  us. 

Very  little,  if  any  ex- 
periments, have  been 
conducted  in  Utah  with 
alfalfa.  It  is  a  more 
important  crop  than 
many  of  us  realize.  Our 
largest  single  crop  in 
Utah  is  hay,  and  alfalfa 
is  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  largest  money  crop 
we  have  and  we  seem 
to  do  and  know  the 
least  about  it. 

I  have  written  this 
article  with  the  hopes 
that  it  will  start  some 
one  to  thinking,  to  tak- 
ing a  little  better  care 
of  his  alfalfa  this  year. 
Conservation  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  -why 
not  apply  it  to  alfalfa 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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Idaho  Falls,  Idaho. 
My  beets  are  coming  through  the 
ground  irregularly  and  I  feel  tempted 
to  tear  them  out  and  replant.  In 
some  places,  the  stand  is  good  but  on 
about  one-fourth  of  the  field,  I  believe 
there  is  not  over  one-half  of  a  stand 
in  sight.    What  shall  I  do? 

M.  J.  B. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  recent 
showers  which  have  visited  many  dis- 
tricts has  also  brought  relief,-  at  least 
in  a  measure,  to  your  troubles.  We 
have  examined  many  fields  and 
found  spots  here  and  there  where  the 
moisture  escaped  and  the  stand  was 
spotted.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  the  moisture  conditions  were 
good  and  the  seed  bed  generally  was 
better  this  spring  than  usual.  In 
many  districts,  there  is  an  irregular 
texture  of  the  soil,  even  though  it 
has  been  farmed  several  seasons  and 
the  heavy  soils  where  a  fine,  firm 
seed  bed  was  not  secured  allowed 
much  of  the  moisture  to  get  away.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  treat  a  field,  under 
tnose  conditions  that  will  give  a  uni- 
form stand  of  beets. 

There  is  one  dependable  treatment 
that  will  give  most  definite  relief. 
Spread  a  little  more  manure  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  on  tnese  spots.  With 
more  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  the 
hard,  belligerent  character  of  those 
spots  will  disappear.  These  spots  do 
not  take  up  the  amount  of  natural 
moisture  and  when  irrigating,  they  do 
not  wet  up  like  other  types 
of  soil  because  tuey  do  not 
have  the  absorption  capacity. 
Sometimes  the  sub-soil  is  largely  to 
blame.  If  it  is  hard  and  impervious, 
the  excess  moisture  in  time  of  rain 
does  not  get  through  to  the  resorvoir 
below  and  when  dry  periods  come  on, 
the  capillary  movement  of  moisture 
from  below  to  the  surface  is  very, 
very  slow.  Usually,  after  alfalfa  is 
plowed  under,  this  condition  is  large- 
ly overcome  because  the  deep  roots 
of  alfalfa  nas  left  a  lot  of  vegetable 
matter  deep  in  the  soil  and  also  made 
additional  plant  food  available  to  the 
succeeding  crops.  For  quick  action, 
sweet  clover  is  exceuent.  The  roots 
of  sweet  clover  are  thick  and  they 
also  drive  deep  and,  because  it  is  a 
biennial,  the  roots  decay  at  the  end 
Qf  the  second  season,  even  though 
they  are  not  plowed.  This  greatly 
improves  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil  and  helps  to  establish  uni- 
formity. 

The  above  discussion  applies  more 
to  future  correction  of  conditions  that 
you  mention  than  as  a  direct  answer. 
The  replanting  practice  is  often  very 
deceptive.  An  early  field  of  beets  has, 
in  most  instances,  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  late  plantings.  We  have 
seen  many  fields  that  were  harrowed 
and  then  replanted,  stradling  the 
first  planted  rows.  After  a  time,  the 
first  planting  was  a  more  promising 
stand  than  the  re-planted  rows. 
Spaces  when  the  plants  are  small  ap- 


pear very  much  more  discouraging 
than  at  a  later  period.  We  have  known 
excellent  results  to  follow  "irrigating 
the  beets  up"  but  we  nave  also  known 
of  a  very  great  deal  or  grief,  under 
those  practices.  In  fact,  some  very 
good  beet  growing  districts  depend 
entirely  upon  irrigating  their  beets 
up.  Where  this  is  practiced,  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  moisture  condi- 
tions, following  the  irrigation  and 
stir  the  soil  promptly,  at  the  right 
time  to  avoid  crusting.  On  the  two 
practices,  generally  speaking,  it  is 
better  to  mark  out  irrigating  furrows 
and  give  a  quick,  light  irrigation, 
rather  than  tear  up  the  first  planting 
and  re-seed.  Seed  is  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive and  then,  too,  re-planting  does 
not  mean  a  perfect  stand,  by  any 
means. 

With  only  one-fourth  of  the  field 
showing  a  poor  stand,  I  certainly 
would  not  think  of  tearing  out  and 
replanting. 


In  addition  to  its  own 
resources  of  $8,600,- 
000,  this  bank  has 
back  of  it  the  re- 
sources and  facilities 
of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System, 
mounting  to  mor< 
than  $3,176,454,000. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Salt  Lake  City. 
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GETTING  AWAY  WITH  THE  CRUST 

Weather  and  soil  conditions  have 
much  to  do  with  getting  a  stand  of 
beets.  A  dashing  shower,  after  the 
seed  is  put  in  is  very  likely  to  form  a 
crust  on  the  heavier  types  of  soils. 
Some  of  our  very  best  beet  growing 
areas  ha^  a  large  per  cent  of  soil 
that  rather  readily  crusts  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  This  tendency  to 
form  a  crust  can  be  largely  overcome 
by  plowing  under  alfalfa,  sweet  clover 
or  other  crops  to  supply  organic  mat- 
ter to  the  soil.  The  decomposition  of 
this  vegetable  matter  greatly  aids  in 
producing  a  flocculent  soil  which  mini- 
mizes the  crust-forming  risk. 

It  is  necessary  to  manage  with  con- 
ditions as  they  really  exist,  rather 
than  the  ideal,  which  we  all  hope  to 
attain  some  day,  and  therefore  every 
grower  of  beets  should  know  what 
parts  of  the  field  planted  to  beets,  are 
most  subject  to  danger  from  the  form- 
ing of  a  crust.  With  potatoes,  corn 
and  some  other  cultivated  crops,  it  is 
a  rather  common  practice  to  break 
the  crust  by  harrowing,  using  the 
ordinary  drag.  If  the  harrowing  is 
done  at  just  the  right  time,  before  the 
crust  becomes  too  forbidding,  the  drag 
harrow  often  does  good.  On  many 
soils,  by  the  time  the  sub-surface  has 
dried  sufficiently  to  prevent  packing, 
the  crust  is  hard  set.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  stand  of  potatoes  and 
corn  is  injured  by  using  a  harrow. 
The  beet  plant  when  small  is  much 
more  delicate  than  either  corn  or 
potatoes  and  treatment  that  will  be 
reasonably .  safe  for  them  will  often 
greatly  injure  the  young  beet  plants. 

What  happens  when  a  forbidding 
crust  forms?  There  is  not  much  root 
system  until  the  beet  plant  reaches  the 
surface  and  the  second  pair  leaves 
iorm.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  Qf 
sustaining  nourishment  within  the 
beet  seed  as  compared  with  corn  or 
potatoes.  Oftentimes  the  kernel  of 
corn  will  start  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  rootlets  before  the  crown 
or  stalk  sprout  shows  and  thus  the 
corn  plant  will  be  able  to  withstand 
a  great  deal  of  adverse  environment. 
There  is  considerable  sustaining  starch 
within  the  potato  seed  and  fibrous 
roots  begin  to  form  as  quickly  and 
sometimes  even  sooner  than  the  crown 
sprout;  this  is  especially  true  where 
the  seed  has  not  been  kept  dormant 
and  the  original  seed  sprouts  have 
been  broken  off  before  the"  seed  is 
planted. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  treat- 
ment which  would  be  safe  for  pota- 
toes or  for  corn  may  easily  sacrifice 
many  of  the  small  beet  plants.  Heat, 
moisture  and  air  are  necessary  for  all 
plant  growth.  The  small  beet  plant 
has  not  the  strength  within  itself,  even 
when  a  generous  amount  of  seed  is 
used,  to  break  this  crust.  The  young 
plant  will  often  curl  and  twist  and  at- 
tempt to  grow  beneath  the  crust;  it 


The  haying  season  is  almost  here,  and  harvesting  time  will 
follow  soon  after.  Are  you  prepared  with  machinery  to 
handle  same? 

Milwaukee  MOWERS,  RAISES,  BINDERS,  CHAMPION 
HEADERS — is  a  long  established  line — dependable,  light  run- 
ning, durable.     The  farmer's  favorite  for  many  years. 

Order  early  and  be  ready  when  your  hay  and  grain  should 
be  cut. 

Crops  are  too  valuable  to  you  and  the  nation  to  waste,  by 

trying  to  use  inferior  machinery. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  Emerson  Mowers,  Rakes, 
Stackers  and  Loaders. 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 

"Pioneer  Implement  Dealers  of  Utah" 
IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO  MURRAY,  UTAH 


has  an  unequal  show  and  the  vigor  is 
at  once  impaired.  After  a  time,  the 
iJlant  begins  to  turn  brown — parti- 
cularly if  the  weather  is  cold  and  the 
season  is  backward.  Even  after  ^he 
plant  gets  through  the  soil,  many- 
stands  of  beets  are  greatly  injured  by 
this  damping  off,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  which  is  reality  is  an  attack 
of  Phoma,  often  causing  considerable 
loss  to  the  crop  at  various  stages. 

If  the  weather  turns  favorable,  such 
as  a  warm  shower,  a  badly  infected 
field  will  overcome  the  trouble  and 
outgrow  the  attack.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  helping  the  young  plants  to 
recover.  Cultivation  should  be  kept 
up  religiously.  The  very  best  way  that 
has  yet  been  found  to  combat  the 
crust  is  the  prompt  use  of  a  scarifying 
attachment  on  the  cultivator.  Most 
manufacturers  offer  what  is  known  as 
the  spider,  which  is  a  revolving  wheel 
with  pointed  prongs,  somewhat  cur- 
ved. The  spider  attaches  to  the  cul- 
tivator and  revolves  immediately  over 
the  row  of  beets.  A  great  deal  of 
care  must  be  used  in  driving,  as  there 
is  only  an  occaisonal  plant  showing 
through  or  the  drill  mark  yet  to  guide. 
In  one  district  where  the  soil  was 
heavy,  two  farmers  devised  a  home- 
made-attachment  for  their  cultivators, 
which,  in  their  estimate  gave  them  a 
seventy-five  percent  of  stand  where  a 
bad  crust  threatened  to  give  them  not 
more  than  twenty-five  percent.  Not  all 
of  the  implement  dealers  or  growers 
know  about  the  spider  attachments. 
They  are  not  expensive  and  their  use 
in  a  single  day  will  often  much  more 
than  repay  their  cost.  EJven  if  they 
are  needed  only  once  in  three  or  four 
years,  they  are  a  kind  of  insurance 
policy  against  a  bad  stand. 


THE    PRESIDENT'S  APPEAL 

I've  been  right  here  on  this  old  farm, 
For  sixty  years,  here,  where  I  was 
born; 

Some  of.  the  world  I've  seen  "  'tis" 
true. 

I've  sailed  o'er  the  "old  pond"  so  blue 
Been  across  the  continent  and  some 
tiling  more. 


Have  seen  the  "land"  from  shore  t( 
shore. 

But  to  me,  this  is  the  grandest  spot  o 

all,  6 
As  I  gaze  upon  her  snowy  peaks  so  tall 
Where  each  year  I've  tilled  the  soil 
Wrestled  a  livelihood  from  my  toil. 
Last  year  at  the  President's  appeal 

tilled  it  more 
And  never  before   in  history   did  i 

yield  up  such  store. 

I  told  the  boys  that  we  must  put  ii 

more  seed, 
For  there's  not  only  ourselves,  there"! 

the  world  to  feed. 
And  true  to  there  country's  call  the: 

wrestled  with  the  plow, 
Until  there  is  something  worth  whil< 

to  show  for  it  now. 
And  then,  bravely  off  to  the  colon 

they  went, 
Their  noble  courage  to  the  cause  o 

there  country  was  lent. 
For  mother  and  I  it  was  a  might} 

sad  day, 

As  we  saw  those  two  fine  fellows 

march  away. 
Yet  pride  and  duty  cheered  the  crue 

sorrow, 

And  hope  gathered  bright  for  the  moi 
row. 

Jim  was  attending    an  agricultura 

college, 

And  right  "there"  when  it    came  ti 

actual  knowledge. 
A  using  politican  was  handsome  Clem 
His  college  had  fitted  him  for  a  marl 

among  men. 
But  our  fair  country  needs  them  no^ 
And  I'm  the  one,  left  to  follow  thj| 

plow. 

But  she's  worth  fighting  for  this  homfl 
of  ours. 

She  gives  us  our  bread  this  land 
flowers. 

Then  proudly  hoist  "Old  Glory"  le 

vher  wave  o'er  all. 
And  cheer  all  hearts,  who  have  at 
swered  their  country's  call. 
— Prom  one  of  our  subscriber^ 
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How  Others  Are  Doing 


James  M.  Kirkham. 


Reconstructing  Our  Lives 

Dean  Eugene  G.  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 


It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know 
how  some  of  our  neighbor  farmers  of 
Colorado  are  farming. 

I  stopped  off  at  Greeley,  Colorado, 
to  visit  Hyrum  Timothy,  a  Utahan, 
who  has  been  in  Colorado,  the  past 
nineteen  years,  seventeen  of  them 
spent  at  Greeley;  and  from  him  learn- 
ed how  the  farmers  of  Weld  County 
practiced  farming. 

My  special  purpose,  was  to  get  some 
first  hand  information  about  the  silo- 
ing and  feeding  of  beet  tops  and 
crowns,  as  some  of  the  farmers  here 
have  been  siloing  beet  tops  for  five  or 
six  years.  It  was  not  until  two  or 
three  years  ago,  however,  that  many 
of  the  farmers  became  interested  in 
this  way  of  taking  care  of  their  beet 
tops.  This  information  will  be  given 
In  articles  that  will  appear  later  in 
the  Utah  Farmer. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  attract 
my  attention  was  the  number  of  silos, 
I  was  told,  afterward  that  Weld 
County  had  600  silos,  and  would  build 
250  more  this  year,  judging  from  the 
number  of  contracts  already  made. 
In  some  sections  it  seemed  to  me 
there  was  a  silo  on  every  farm.  A 
silo  means  there  is  livestock  to  be 
fed,  and  livestock  means  a  profitable 
return  to  the  farmer. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
farmers  who  were  plowing  under 
green  alfalfa,  which  is  now  up  about 
six  to  ten  inches.  It  was  not  the  old 
fields  that  were  being  plowed  under 
but  the  patches  that  seemed  to  me 
would  yield  a  maximum  crop.  When 
I  asked  why  they  were  plowing  under 
this  alfalfa  the  answer  came  quick, 
because  it  pays  to  do  it.  Unless  the 
ground  is  quite  moist  it  is  irrigaed 
before  it  is  plowed.  The  plowing  is 
done  to  a  depth  of  eight  to  twelve 
inches.  A  chain  is  attached  to  the 
beam  and  handle  of  the  plow,  and  this 
is  drug  along  just  in  front  of  the  plow 
which  lays  the  green  alfalfa  nearly  flat 
on  the  ground,  as  the  plow  turns  it 
over  and  covers  it  in  the  furrow.  The 
green  alfalfa  and  moist  ground  soon 
cause  a  heat  and  the  result  is  that 
the  green  alfalfa  and  roots  decay  and 
put  humus  into  the  soil  which  is  so 
necessary  for  maximum  crop  produc- 
tion. A  light  harrowing  follows  the 
plowing  this  forms  a  mulch — con- 
serve the  moisture.  Several  days 
later  this  ground  is  planted  to  pota- 
toes and  nearly  every  one  has  heard 
of  the  famous  Greefey  potatoes,  pro- 
duced in  that  country.  Corn  is  some- 
times planted  but  more  often  potatoes. 

Another  way  of  preparing  the  seed 
bed  for  sugar  beets  that  will  be  new 
to  some  of  our  readers  was  explained 
to  me.  Plowing  is  only  done  every 
other  year,  and  what  they  call  renov- 
ating, is  done  the  alternate  years. 
This  renovating  doesn't  cost  more 
than  about  fifty  cents  an  acre.  It  is 
done  with  a  machine  having  curved 
teeth  that  loosen  the  soil  to  a  depth 
of  several  Inches.  It  doesn't  turn 
the  soil  over  it  just  loosens  it  up.  For 
a  seven  foot  renovater  they  use  ten  or 
twelve  horses  for  a  smaller  size  of 
three  feet  they  use  four  horses.  After 
this  renovating  process  the  ground  is 
rolled,  dragged,  and  ieveled  in  the 
usual  way.  The  surprising  thing 
about  this  renovating  is,  that,  from 
one  to  three  tons  more  beets  are 
grown  the  year  it  is  renovated  than 
when   the   ground   is   plowed.  This 


practice  is  followed  on  all  kinds  of  "If  the  war  is  lost  to  the  allies,  it  pencil  and  coldly  calculates  whether 
soil.  For  a  beet  seed  bed  you  can  will  be  the  fault  of  the  civil  population  he  can  make  more  money  'by  raising 
only  renovate  land  that  was  in  beets  of  the  United  States.  this  or  raising  that,  than  by  raising 

the  previous  year  or  potatoes  or  other  "It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  allied  the  things  that  are  most  needed,  is 
root  or  clean  cultivated  crops.  You  armies.  It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  either  ignorant  of  the  conditions,  or  a 
can  not  make  a  seed  bed  for  beets  by  people  of  England,  France,  or  Italy,  traitor  and  a  coward  at  heart.  In 
renovating  on   land   that   has   grain  nor  yet  of  Canada.  either  case  he  is  hardly  worth  dying 

stubble  or  a  great  amount  of  trash  on  "it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  men,  for.  After  the  facts  have  been  fairly 
it.  It  is  claimed  that  this  method  women,  and  the  young  people  of  the  put  up  to  a  democracy,  if  then  it  is 
will  conserve  the  moisture  better  than  United  States  with  whom  the  war  has  still  so  utterly  engrossed  in  selfish- 
when  the  ground  is  plowed.  not  as  yet  become  a  really  serious  ness  as  to  have  lost  its  love  of  country, 

The  rotation  as  generally  practiced  question.  It  may  as  well  be  under-  it  is  not  fit  for  democracy, 
in  Weld  County  is  alfalfa  three  or  stood  at  once  that  this  war  cannot  be  This  is  what  is  meant  by  reconstruct- 
four  years,  potatoes  one  year,  sugar  fought  as  a  side  issue  nor  as  an  extra,  ing  our  lives  while  the  war  lasts, 
beets  the  next  two  or  three  years.  I,f  Americans  insist  upon  living  as  they  Farmers  must  produce,  first  of  all, 
Then  the  land  is  planted  to  alfalfa  have  always  lived,  denying  themselves  those  things  which  are  most  needed, 
again  with  wheat  as  the  nurse  crop,  nothing  but  a  few  of  the  luxuries,  regardless  of  price.  While  farming 
Some  times  a  crop  of  beans  is  grown  then  Germany  will  win  the  war  and  as  a  whole  must  pay,  and  will  pay, 
before  putting  the  land  back  to  alfalfa.  America  will  pay  taxes  to  the  kaiser,  and  while  the    government    will  do 

The  feeding  of  livestock  is  another  The  supposition  that  the  war  is  to  be  everything  in  its  power  to  see  that 
industry  that  is  helping  to  increase  a  long  one  is  not  a  fact  to  be  counted  producers  have  a  profit,  yet  it  is  be- 
the  farmers  balance  at  the  bank.  on.  It  may  be  ended  very  quickly  and,  yond  the  power  of  any  government  to 
Farmers  who  can  not  buy  their  own  if  so,  it  will  be  a  victory  for  the  Cen-  insure  an  equal  profit  in  all  things 
stock  to  feed  have  a  choice  of  two  tral  Powers.  The  smug  satisfaction  just  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ways  they  can  secure  all  they  can  °f  the  American  people,  assuming  as  ment  to  insure  that  every  soldier  who 
feed.  The  large  livestock  companies  they  do  that  the  allies  are  certain  to  goes  to  the  front  will  run  no  risk  of 
will  loan  them  the  money  to  buy  at  win,  is  the  greatest  danger  at  the  pres-  life  or  limb.  This  war  is  a  losing 
6  per  cent  interest.  The  other  way,  ent  juncture  and,  as  long  as  that  dan-  game  to  everybody,  except  possibly  a 
which  is  the  one  more  often  followed,  ger  lasts,  the  issues  of  the  war  are  as  few  pirates  who  intend  to  feed  off  the 
is  where  the  livestock  men  or  com-  clear  cut  in  the  Missippi  Valley  as  misery  of  others.  There  is  no  crime 
mission  companies  furnish  the  cattle  they  are  in  the  trenches  of  France.  in  the  calendar  which  is  the  equal  to 
and  share  with  the  grower  on  a  20 — 80  "We  are  not  in  line  to  win  this  war  this,  and  for  such  men  there  is  no 
basis.  The  farmer  furnishes  all  the  until  we  entirely  reconstruct  the  out-  punishment  sufficiently  severe, 
feed  necessary  to  feed  them  and  re-  look  of  our  lives.  In  England,  France,  To-  reconstruct  our  lives  under 
ceives  four-fifths  of  the  difference  be-  and  Italy,  every  man,  every  woman,  present  emergencies  means  that  the 
tween  the  cost  at  time  they  are  put  and  every  child  over  fourteen  years  women  of  the  United  States  must  cut 
to  feed  and  the  gross  returns  for  the  of  age  performs  every  act  with  refer-  out  confection,  as  the  French  have 
finished  product.  If  an  animal  should  ence  to  its  bearing  upon  the  winning  long  been- compelled  to  do;  that  our 
die  the  loss  is  stood  by  the  owner  of.  of  the  war,  and  Americans  must  do  young  ladies  must  forego  the  exterme- 
the  cattle.  Judging  from  the  profits  the  ,  same.  Unless  the  American  ly  high  shoes  that  never  before  ruled 
made  in  feeding  these  livestock,  (de-  citizen,  his  wife  his  son,  and  his  in  the  fashions  of  the  world.  Leather 
tails  will  be  given  later),  the  farmer  daughter  are  willing  to  entirely  recon-  is  needed  now  for  something  besides 
gets  a  good  price  for  his  hay,  beet  struct  their  object  in  life,  the  chances  display.  If  our  women  are  not  will- 
tops  and  other  feeds  he  may  use  and  are  more  than  ever  that  the  war  will  ing  to  do  these  things,  then  they  will 
has  a  handsome  profit  left  for  his  win-  be  lost  because  the  entire  man,  one  day  suffer  as  the  women  of 
ter  work.  This  feeding  starts  about  woman,  and  child  power  of  the  Cen-  Belgium  and  France  have  suffered. 
October  10th  to  November  1st  and  tral  Empire  is  a  part  of  an  autocratic  Over  there  the  women  work  under 
runs  from  120  to  150  days.  In  every  machine  with  but  one  purpose  in  view,  task  masters  in  the  trenches  and  the 
case  it  is  the  farmers  privilege  to  buy  which  is  to  win  this  war  and  domin-  mines.  They  are  actually  pulling 
his  own  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  open  ate  the  earth.  It  is  impossible  to  sue-  plows  in  the  fields  by  ropes  slung 
market  or  stock  yards  and  the  man  or  cessfully  combat  this  kind  of  co-op-  over  the  shoulders,  and  who  are  we 
company  joining  w'ith  the  farmer  pays  eration  unless  it  is  met  by  an  equal  to  live  lives  of  pleasure  and  of  profit 
the  bill  or  cost  of  them.  devotion  to  the  cause  at  issue.  when  the  world  is  weltering    in  its 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  community,     By  reconstructing  our  lives  I  mean  own  blood? 
and  we  have  many  just  like  it  in  that  we  must  cease  to  llve    for    self-  Price  Control. 

Utah,  who  were  shipping  car  loads  of  ^en  and  women  cannot  now  live  for  Tbe  unthinki  man  does  now  exact. 
alfalfa  away  each  year.  The  shipping  Pleasure,  .for  profit,  nor  for  personal  j  wfaat  farmers  have  alwavg  done_ 
was  being  done  by  the  local  mer-  advantage.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  namel  holds  Mg  uct  rovidi  a 
chant,  who  was  also  interested  in  the  surrender  the  personal  outlook  for  a  hj  fa  ice  geemg  bable  Bills  be. 
local  bank.  This  man  was  a  pioneer  few  months,  we  shall  certainly  sur-  f  congress  Iooking  t0  ?2.50  wheat 
in  the  community  and  from  his  close  re,ndf  J*  ,for  a11  time/o  a  government  check  sbipments  wb*ch  are  sorely 
association  with  the  farmers  he  had  which  believes  and  teaches  that  the  needed    If  th  ig       regigt  h 

watched  the  effect  of  sending  all  this  individual  has  no  rights,  only  duties 
great  quantity  of  feed  away  each  year.  to  Jhe  governing  class. 
The  farmers  were  allowing  the  other  What  1S  tne  test  of  this  reconstruc- 
fellow  to  make  the  profit  from  feeding  t,on  of  our  lives?  Every  now  and 
it  which  is  often  larger  than  the  re-  then  a  farmer  says  that  if  he  could 
turn  from  growing  it.    This  merchant-  make  more  nioney  by  raising  wheat 

banker  said  one  day  he  would  not  than  by  raising  corn,  he  would  be  will-  t]mp      t<jn  timeg  itg  yalue  in  m 
ship  another  car  for  these  farmers,  *  Dut>  af  lon6  as  cor°  13  Correspondents  writing  to  our  colleges 

but  he  would  buy  or  loan  money  for  hlSher  m  the  market  than  the  govern-  Qf  iculture  frequently  exnress  the 
purchase  of  livestock  so  that  the  feed  ment  Vnc*  °{  w*eat-  ne  see*  110  ™*  belief  that  the  government  has  done 
could  be  used  at  home.    Today  that  f n  why  hTe  should  increase  his  wheat  them  d  iQ  interferin    witb  tbe 

community  is  proseprous,  they  are  a«eage.  Is  this  the  argument  of  the  ice  Qf  wfc  saying  tbat  g  tbe  Food 
making  double  the  amount  of  money  soldier  who  has  given  up  his  prospects  Administration  had  left  the  matter 
now  than  when  they  were  shipping  'n  *  5.uv,  i ' hl*  fam„ lly'  llves  *»  m„u.d  alone,  the  farmers  would  have  had  $3 
their  feed  away.    The  land  is  better  and  r. day'/n d  " sks  *1S  wheat  and  therefore  a  greater  supply 

fertilized  and  produces  larger  crops.   lf^evTerythtimfe  he  '3  °,^red  °lev  tne  would  have  been  forthcoming. 
They  are  buying  pure  bred  sires  and  top?   In  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  any     Three.dollar    wheat!      What  does 
producing  many  of  the  cattle  they  man  wno  Slts  down  Wlth  PaPer  and  three-dollar  wheat  mean?    It  means 
onced  purchased  out  of    their    com-  :  three  times  the  pre-war  prices  and  it 

munity.  They  are  a  prosperous  of  two  crops  a  year,  one  of  feed,  the  means  a  prohibitive  price  for  bread  to 
people  now,  where  years  ago  they  other  livestock  our  bank  accounts  will  the  poor.  Moreover,  it  probably  would 
were,  "just  farming    for    a    living."  increase.  mean  food  riots  in  our  great  cities. 

There  are  many  communities  in  These  are  a  few  of  the  things  that  and  no  sane  man  wants  food  riots  now 
Utah  that  should  "go  and  do  likewise."  impressed  me  when  I  visited  Greeley  in  the  very  darkest  days  of  the  great- 
When  we  awake  to  the  possibilities  Colorado  the  other  day.  (Continued  on  page  11) 


great  drive  there  should  be  no  agit- 
ation in  the  price  of  wheat  at  this 
time.  Let  every  man  who  owns  a 
bushel  of  wheat  or  a  sack  of  flour 
understand  that  it  is  more  precious 
just  now  for  the  winning  of  this  war 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  COUNT 

IN  DAIRYING 

E.  It.  Vincent. 

In  these  days  when  things  are  so 
unsettled  in  the  dairy  business,  so 
that  one  fairly  dreads  to  take  up  the 
paper,  lest  he  should  read  of  some 
new  and  unfavorable  development 
affecting  the  farmer,  or  when  he  is 
afraid  to  answer  a  call  over  the 
telephone,  for  fear  that  prices  or 
other  milk  conditions  are  'all  up  in 
the  air,"  it  does  me  good  to  turn  to 
the  more  quiet  things  connected  with 
our  certainly  great  and  important 
work  and  get  comfort  out  of  the  mat- 
ters that  do  really  count  and  which 
help  to  steady  folks  on  the  farm. 

For  example,  it  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  that  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  the  best  test  we  could 
get  for  our  milk  was  about  four,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  most  favorable  sea- 
son of  the  year,  now  we  get  up 
around  five  and  a  half  to  six.  It  has 
cost  us  something  in  time  and  care 
and  money  to  bring  this  about;  but 
we  have  been  happy  in  it.  The  road 
we  have  traveled  has  lead  by  the  val- 
ley of  hard  knocks.  Sometimes  it 
has  seemed  to  us  that  we  were  mak- 
ing rather  slow  progress.  When  we 
wanted  heifer  calves,  we  would  be 
pretty  sure  to  find  that  the  cows  had 
brought  us  bulls.  But  all  the  way 
along  we  have  taken  a  great  deal  of 
comfort  in  watching  our  stock  grad- 
ually climb  toward  the  desired  point 
of  excellence.  We  are  still  for  be- 
low the  standard  set  for  ourselves, 
but  that  is  not  a  bad  thing.  When  we 
have  no  higher  aim  to  work  for,  we  are 
almost  sure  to  settle  back  toward  the 
bottom. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  matter  of 
regularity  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
faJrm.  It  has  always  been  a  rule 
with  us  to  do  the  milking  and  other 
chores  by  daylight,  especially  when 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen  and 
through  the  summer  and  fall  months. 
It  began  a  good  many  years  ago,  this 
plan  of  doing  work  at  a  certain  time. 
It  was  a  rare  day  when  our  cows  were 
not  let  out  to  get  water  and  to  air 
themselves  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Then  the  stables  were 
cleaned,  ready  for  the  cows  to  go  back 
at  half-past  eleven.  Then  they  had 
a  lunch  of  hay.  Again  at  two  o'clock 
they  were  let  out  again,  especially 
if  the  weather  was  good;  the  stables 

FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  hav«  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Ohtt- 
ing  Account  with  thU 
Bank.  Then  you  art 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — ■ 
Bank  here  by  mail,  il 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  McCornlok,  Pre*. 
Anthon   H.  Lund,  Vlc«-Pre«. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlce-Pre». 
F.  M.  Mlchelsen,  CaahUr. 


were  again  cleaned  and  the  cows 
brought  in  in  winter  at  four  o'clock. 
This  systematic  way  of  caring  for 
the  cattle  has  been  kept  up  right 
along. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  not 
worth  while.  That  point  we  have 
settled  long  ago.  We  know  it  does 
pay.  Have  you  ever  stood  and  watch- 
ed cows  when  the  time  came  for  them 
to  go  into  the  barn  for  the  night? 
How  they  will  keep  their  eyes  fasten- 
ed on  the  door!  They  listen  to 
every  sound,  to  see  if  it  be  the  step 
of  the  master.  They  know  it  is  time 
to  be  fed.  They  are  uneasy  if  that 
times  goes  by. 

And  it  makes  a  difference  with  the 
milk  cows  give,  whether  they  are  fed 
and  othewise  cared  for  with  regu- 
larity. Why  should  this  be?  Per- 
haps we  may  not  understand  all  about 
that.  One  thing  we  do  know,  that 
is,  when  the  udder  of  a  cow  is  press- 
ed as  full  of  milk  as  it  can  be,  she 
is  not  as  comfortable  as  she  ought  to 
be.  It  seems  to  be  actually  painful 
to  the  cow,  if  the  time  for  milking  is 
long  deferred.  She  gets  nervous  and 
steps  around  uneasily,  as  if  she  were 
in  real  distress.  The  next  time  the 
cow  is  pretty  apt  to  make  some  provi- 
sion against  this  time  of  physical  dis- 
comfort, and  she  does  it  in  the  only 
way  she  can,  and  it  is  a  way  that 
has  its  effect  on  the  man  of  the 
farm.  She  does  not  give  as  much 
milk  as  she  would  were  she  attended 
to  at  the  right  time.  One  way  to  dry 
off  a  cow  is  to  be  irregular  in  milk- 
ing. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  quality  of  the 
milk  the  cow  gives  is  not  as  good  or 
as  healthful  milk  as  it  would  be  if 
drawn  at  the  expected  time.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  test  would  vary,  for 
I  never  tried  it,  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  w6uld;  for  any- 
thing that  worries  a  cow  does  have 
its  bearing  on  the  value  of  her  milk. 

And  then  the  older  I  grow  and  the 
more  I  have  to  do  with  cows,  the 
more  sure  I  am  that  the  way  they 
are  treated  habitually  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree  affects  their  usefulness. 
It  is  painful  to  me  now  to  be  in  a 
stable  where  dogs  are  yelling,  men 
shouting  or  striking  cows;  for  I 
know  that  this  is  not  only  inhuman 
but  it  strikes  straight  at  the  success 
of  the  business  we  are  engaged  in. 
The  process  0|f  milk-making  are 
mysterious  and  complicated.  We  may 
leave  it  to  men  of  science  to  explain 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  it. 
That  does  not  so  much  matter  to  you 
and  me.  What  does  concern  us  is 
the  milk  we  get  and  its  quality.  Say- 
ing nothing  about  the  effect  upon  our- 
selves of  rough,  unkind  ways  with 
^tock,  in  a  very  direct  way  we  are 
concerned  financially  in  the  care  our 
cattle  receive. 

Finally,  there  is  much  in  the 
methods  of  the  milker.  Some  men 
get  right  at  it,  take  what  milk  a  cow 
has  promptly,  yet  carefully.  Other 
men  dally  along,  milk  a  little,  visit 
more  and  talk  loud  and  scold  a  great 
deal  more.  There  is  no  more  sure 
way  to  cause  a  falling  off  in  milk 
flow  than  this.  I  have  seen  cows  that 
were  milked  by  a  poor  hand  fall  off 
in  a  marked  way.  I  have  known 
those  same  cows  to  gain  under  the 
handling  of  a  good  milker,  so  that 
they  would  give  a  couple  of  quarts 
more  a  day.  There  is  a  real  art  in 
milking.  It  would  pay  every  man  who 
has  to  do  with  cows  to  master  it  and 
do  it  early.  Milk  Is  too  valuable  to  be 
forfeited  in  any  such  way. 

 o  

BUTTER  AND  SUBSTITUTES 

This  year  the  price  of  butter  has  not 
been  in  koeplng  with  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction but  its  price  has  been,  in  the 
minds  of  many  consumers,  beyond  the 
range  of  their  pocketbooks,  and  the 
result  Is  a  large  amount  of  butter  sub- 
stitutes has  been  purchased.  The  con- 
sumption of  oleomargarine  made  from 


Stop  wasting  40  per 
cent  of  the  corn  crop. 
Make  green  pastures 
last  through  the  winter. 

A  silo  is  a  crop  sav- 
ings bank — a  bank 
that  you  will  own,  and 
pay  the  profits  from  to 
yourself.  Many  silos 
have  paid  for  them- 
selves in  one  season. 
After  that  they  return 
1 00  per  cent  profit 
yearly. 

Build  a  Concrete 
Silo 

— because  concrete  is  rot- 
proof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

Write  for  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  56.  They  are 
for  the  asking. 
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Concrete  lor  Permanence 


Dry  Farm  Seed  Corn 

Mr.  Strong  of  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  experi- 
mented for  15  years  with  dryland  flint  corn,  not  only 
did  Mr.  Strong  increase  the  yield  over  100  per  cent 
but  he  produced  a  cob  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  old 
type  White  Flint.  Mr.  Strong  developed  a  dryland 
corn  of  wonderful  merit,  a  heavy  yielder  and  re- 
markably early  for  DRY  LAND  cultivation,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  if  you  plant  a  good  acreage  of 
Strong's  Dryland  White  Flint. 

Order  early  as  our  Supply  is  limited. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE 


vegetable  fats  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  the  past  year.  It  has  been 
reported  to  us  that  even  dairy  farm- 
ers sell  their  butterfat  and  use 
oleomargarine.  This  should  indicate 
to  them  that  there  are  many  people 


in  the  city  whose  incomes  do  not  lead 
them  to  believe  they  can  afford  to  pur 
chase  butter.  We  consider  this  un- 
fortunate, for  butter  is  a  food  that  is 
highly  essential  to  the  health  of  our 
people  but  If  the  farmer  who  produce 
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butter  believes  be  cannot  afford  to  use 
it,  be  should  not  complain  or  be  sur- 
prised if  some  of  the  city  consumers 
feel  the  same  way.  The  producer 
should  remember  that  most  of  the  pro- 
ducts he  raises  are  sold  to  people  who 
have  only  moderate  incomes.  In  com- 
parison with  our  population^  there  are 
only  a  few  people  financially  situated 
so  that  they  can  pay  most  any  price 
for  their  foods.  The  average  man 
must  consider  the  price  he  pays  for 
his  foods,  for,  if  he  doesn't,  his  in- 
come will  not  supply  his  family  with 
all  the  necessities  of  life. 

While  we  are  in  full  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  asking  for  higher  prices 
for  their  dairy  products,  and  we  have 
said  many  times  tnat  dairy  products 
were  cheaper  in  comparison  with 
other  things  than  they  should  be,  and 
have  not  sold  at  prices  in  keeping  with 
the  cost  of  production,  yet  the  stub- 
born fact  remains  tnat  when  butter 
reaches  its  present  price,  a  large 
amount  of  butter  substitutes  is  con- 
sumed. There  is  no  way  of  stopping 
this,  unless  we  can  sho-'  the  consumer 
that  butter  is  highly  essential  and  that 
some  of  it  should  be  used,  no  mat- 
ter what  its  price  may  be. 

It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
producer  of  dairy  products  if  he  could 
convince  the  consumer  to  buy  them 
against  his  will  but  in  all  business 
transactions  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  purchaser  that  the  thing  he 
1s  buying  is  worth  the  money  he  is 
paying  for  it.  We  might  as  well  look 
the  situation  squarely  in  the  face  and 
accept  these  fundamental  principles 
of  buying  and  selling  as  to  try  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  believing  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  raise  the 
price  and  the  consumer  will  have  to 
j»ay  what  is  asked. 

:  If  we  reflect  a  minute,  we  will  find 
jthat  the  farmer  who  is  buying  oleo- 
margarine has  said  to  himself:  "I 
can't  afford  to  buy  butter  at  the  present 
price  and  I  will  buy  a  substiute  which 
is  cheaper."  This  is  his  privilege  but 
he  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  also 
the  privilege  of  the  city  man  to  do 
the  same  thing  so,  after  all,  while 
price  is  highly  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  business,  yet  it  is  not  the  only 
factor  to  consider  in  the  production 
of  butter.  The  producer  must  see  to 
it  that  he  keeps  a  better  class  of  cows 
and  provides  them  with  feeds  from 
his  own  farm  which  are  capable  of 
nourishing  them  properly;  that  if  he 
Is  to  have  a  larger  market  for  his 
products,  they  must  be  within  range 
of  the  consumer's  pocketbook,  for  if 
the  consumer  feels  he  cannot  afford 
butter,  he  will  buy  a  substitute  and 
the  market  for  butter  is  lost  to  the 
producer. — Hoards  Dairyman.  • 


WAR  TIME  DAIRYING 

J.  H.  Prandsen,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war  in  August  1914,  many  a  prediction 
'.as  been  made  as  to  the  duration  of 

e  war  and  its  effect  on  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  situation  in  Ameria. 
Possibly  because  they  were  based  on 
Imagination,  but  largely  because  ac- 
curate information  was  not  obtainable, 
these  predictions  are  in  need  of  more 
pr  less  modification.  However, 
Statistics  are  now  available  indicating 
pat  over  60,000,000  men  have  been 
prithdrawn  from  productive  fields  to 
take  up  actively  some  phase  of  war 
irork.  These  men  are  not  only  not 
^producing  but  are  entirely  dependent 
fen  the  efforts  of  others  for  their  food 
supply. 

'  This  situation  will  aid  us  in  under- 
standing the  food  shortage  existing  at 
the  present  time. 

;  As  a  nation  we  had  formerly  been 
■concerned  only  with  feeding  our  own 
population  and,  with  seemingly  a  good 
balance  for  export,  we  had  not  con- 
sidered it  as  a  problem.  Statistics, 
however,  show  that  even  in  normal 
times  the  rate  of  food  production  in 
America  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  population  so  that,  tho  we 
.prided  ourselves  on  being  a  land  of 
-plenty — and  rightly  so— we  seemed  to 
have  been  approaching  the  time  when 
We,  like  the  peoples  of  older  nations, 


would  have  to  meet  the  question  of 
food  production  squarely,  and  work 
out  our  own  salvation  as  older  nations 
have  been  forced  to  do. 

This  problem  has  been  rushed  upon 
us  by  our  entry  into  the  war.  Not 
only  has  our  producing  population 
been  reduced  by  the  number  of  our 
soldiers  in  the  field  'and  in  training 
camps  but  our  consuming  population 
has  been  greatly  increased,  for  not 
only  have  we  to  feed  our  soldiers  and 
ourselves,  but  we  must  help  more  than 
ever  to  meet  the  distress  of  our 
Allies.  We  must  send  them  immense 
quantities  of  wheat  and  meat,  fat  and 
sugar,  and  dairy  products. 

It  has  suddenly  been  discovered  that 
our  immense  surplus  has  disappeared 
and  that  now  our  efforts  must  be  kept 
toward  a  much  greater  production  as 
well  as  toward  conserving  the  limited 
supply  now  on  hand. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration, the  production  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts in  the  United  States  did  not  in 
the  years  just  preceding  the  war  keep 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  addi- 
tional demands  on  account  of  the  war. 
The  further  fact  that,  according  to 
Hoover,  the  cattle  of  Europe  have 
been  reduced  some  28,000,000  since  the 
war  began,  indicates  an  alarming  de- 
crease in  dairy  products  abroad.  This 
decrease  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
enormous  increase  in  dairy  exports  of 
the  United  States. 

Increase  in  Dairy  Exports. 

Government  statistics  recently  com- 
piled show  that  the  exports  of  butter 
increased  from  3,693,597  in  1914  to 
26,835,092  pounds  in  1917.  For  the 
same  period  the  cheese  exports  in- 
creased from  2,427,577  pounds  to  66,- 
087,213  pounds.  The  increase  in  the 
export  of  condensed  milk  is  even  more 
striking,  the  exports  in  1914  being 
16,209,081  pounds  and  in  1917,  259,102,- 
213  pounds. 

Demand  for  Dairy  Products. 

On  account  of  the  depletion  of 
European  food  resources  and  of  the 
constantly  increasing  number  of 
American  soldiers  in  Europe,  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that,  at  least,  until 
the  end  of  the  war  we  may  expect  a 
constantly  increasing  demand  for  dairy 
products  abroad.  In  addition,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  this  marked  de- 
mand will  continue  for  at  least  a 
period  after  the  war,  for  naturally  the 
first  action  of  the  peoples  of  devast- 
ated Europe  toward  reconstruction  will 
be  directed  toward  the  growing  of  such 
crops  as  will  bring  at  least  partial  re- 
lief to  the  shortage  of  bread.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  will  take 
them  years  to  bring  up  their  depleted 
dairy  herds  to  the  place  they  held  be- 
fore the  war.  In  the  meantime  the 
people  must  have  milk  and  butter  and 
cheese,  and  it  will  fall  to  America  to 
supply  a  large  part  of  these,  at  least, 
for  years  to  come. 

Then  too,  Europe  will  look  to  us  for 
breeding  stock  to  replenish  her  im- 
poverished herds  which  it  will  take 
time  to  develop.  Cows  can  not  reach 
maximum  production  in  less  than  four 
or  five  years;  therefore,  it  seems  fair- 
ly safe  to  assume  that  there  will  be  an 
unusual  demand  for  dairy  products 
and  breeding  stock  for  export  for 
years  to  come. 

Home  Consumption  Increased. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  also  that 
the  home  consumption  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts will  show  a  marked  increase 
especially  in  the  form  of  milk  and  soft 
cheeses,  since,  under  general  condi- 
tions, these  are  not  capable  of  export 
but  can  be  used  at  home  and  thus  re- 
lease for  export  meat  and  fat  which 
are  of  more  concentrated  from  and 
of  better  keeping  quality.  Add  to  this 
the  further  fact  that  we  are  just  in  the 
beginning  of  a  nation  wide  campaign 
to  educate  the  consumer  to  the  real 
merit  of  dairy  products — that  milk  is 
not  only  food  for  infants  but  that  it 
contains  nutrients  which  should  form 
a  part  of  the  diet  of  everyone;  that 
butter  is  not  a  luxury  simply  to  make 
bread  taste  better  but  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  and  most  desirable  sources 
of  energy;  that  cheese  is  a  valuable 


THE  "ACID"  TEST 
OF  VALUE 

At  an  auction  sale  the  buyer  makes  the  price. 

Auction  prices  are  apt  to  be  lower  than  the  real  value  warrants, 
rather  than  higher. 

In  any  case,  auction  prices  represent  the  estimate  of  value  placed 
on  the  article  by  the  buyer  and  not  the  seller. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  cow  owner's  appreciation  of  the 
unusual  values  offered  in  De  Laval  Cream  Separators  has  been  de- 
monstrated in  a  most  remarkable  way. 

From  one  state  after  another  have  come  reports  of  the  sale  of 
De  Laval  machines  at  farm  auctions — machines  which  bad  been  in 
steady  use  for  several  years — at  prices,  in  most  cases,  only  two  or 
three  dollars  less  than  the  sale  price  when  new;  sometimes  at 
practically  the  same  price  at  which  the  machine  was  sold  when  new; 
and,  in  several  instances,  at  even  more  than  the  original  list  price. 

In  February,  at  a  Missouri  auction  sale,  a  De  Laval  in  use  two 
years  was  sold  for  $1.25  above  the  original  purchase  price.  In  Ken- 
tucky a  farmer  paid  for  a  De  Laval  $2.00  more  than  the  original 
price,  at  an  auction  sale.  Last  January,  in  West  Virginia,  a  second- 
hand De  Laval  sold  at  auction  for  $2.50  less  than  the  original  catalog 
price.  On  January  15th,  in  Ohio,  a  De  Laval  machine  in  use  a  year 
was  sold  at  auction  for  exactly  the  same  price  it  brought  when  new, 
and  at  another  point  in  Ohio  a  De  Laval  in  use  several  months 
brought  several  dollars  more  at  auction  than  the  original  list  price. 
In  the  province  of  Ontario,  early  in  April,  a  De  Laval  in  use  since 
1916  brought  at  auction  a  price  $5.00  higher  than  the  owner  paid 
for  it  when  new. 

In  contrast  with  these  prices  paid  for  De  Lavals  at  farm 
auctions,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  other  makes  of  cream 
separators  are  offered  they  are  usually  listed  simply  as  a  "cream 
separator,"  and  not  by  name.  Often  there  is  no  bid  for  such  ma- 
chines and  their  usual  auction  prices  run  from  $10  to  $15.  We 
have  never  heard  of  one  that  sold  at  auction  for  half  its  original  cost. 

Perhaps  you  may  not  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  of  the 
cleaner  skimming,  easier  turning,  the  great  durability  and  the  splen- 
did service  given  by  the  De  Laval  machines,  but  here  is  the  strong- 
est and  best  sort  of  evidence  that  those  who  do  know  cream  sep- 
arators appreciate  that  the  man  who  buys  a  De  Laval  gets  good  and 
generous  value  for  the  purchase  price.  And  further,  that  even  after 
a  DeLaval  has  been  several  years  in  use,  it  is  practically  as  good 
as  new. 

If  you  are  without  a  cream  separator  or  In  need  of  a  new  or 
better  one,  why  not  see  the  local  De  Laval  agent  immediately? 
If  you  don't  know  him,  address  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as 
below,  for  any  desired  particulars. 

THE  DE   LAVAL   SEPARATOR  CO. 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


muscle  builder  and  one  of  the  best 
substitutes  for  meat. 

Those  behind  the  food  conservation 
movement  and  those  who  have  made  a 
real  study  of  the  food  situation  do  not 
advise  the  limiting  of  the  consumption 
of  dairy  products.  They  rather  urge  a 
liberal,  tho  not  wasteful,  use  of 
milk  and  soft  cheese,  especially,  in 
order  that  less  bulky  and  better  keep- 
ing feeds  may  go  in  increased  quantity 
to  our  Allies. 

The  warring  countries  of  Europe  are 
in  dire  straits  for  fat  (energy  foods). 
Through  the  press  we  note  the  con- 


stant urgent  appeal  of  the  German 
leaders  for  fat,  fat  and  more  fat  for 
the  soldiers  and  civilians  alike.  The 
same  is  true  of  our  own  Allies,  and  we 
must  not  let  them  suffer  for  want  of 
fat  so  long  as  we  have  abundant  sup- 
ply of  coarse,  bulky  feeds  that  can  not 
otherwise  be  used  for  human  consump- 
tion, to  produce  the  best  of  all  fats — 
butterfat. 


Willie:  "Paw,  why  is  the  way  of 
the  transgressor  hard?" 

Paw:  '"Because  so  many  people 
have  tramped  on  it  my  son." 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us.   


OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
Tftah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  "Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.   


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application.  

It  is  not  the  number  of  head  of  stock,  sheep, 
hogs,  or  cattle  that  one  can  produce  on  an  acre 
which  tells  the  story  of  profit  and  loss,  but  it  is 
the  number  of  pounds  that  count. 

to  to 

A  poor  fence  is  only  an  aggravation.  It  is  an 
annoyance  to  you  and  the  neighbors.  Look  to 
your  fences  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  loss 
of  an  animal  or  damages  done  to  growing  crops 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of  repair  or  even 
a  new  fence.  Build  only  good  serviceable 
fences. 

to  to 
ALFALFA 

For  years  Utah  has  been  a  great  producer  of 
alfalfa.  Some  farmers  have  had  great  success 
with  it,  while  others  do  not  think  so  kindly  of  it 
Soil  and  location  seems  to  have  much  to  do  with 
the  results  obtained. 

Some  farmers  like  it  so  well  they  allow  a  stand 
to  grow  for  years  and  years,  they  never  plow  it 
up  and  rotate  it  with  their  -crops.  The  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  however,  a  change  about 
every  three  or  four  years  never  more  than  five. 
As  to  the  cultivation  of  alfalfa  and  how  it  should 
be  done  there  are  different  opinions.  Some  ad- 
vocate the  grinding  of  alfalfa  before  feeding  it, 
others  will  tell  you  it  does  not  pay  to  grind  it. 
Alfalfa  meets  with  general  favor  as  a  good  forage 
crop  and  it  looks  like  there  will  be  an  increase 
production  of  it  because  of  the  many  good 
qualities  it  has. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELPFULNESS. 

From  the  war  we  are  going  to  learn  and  accept 
o,f  many  things.  One  good  thing  that  has  come 
out  of  the  war  so  far  is  that  people  are  drawing 
closer  together,  and  are  showing  the  spirit  of 
co-operation  and  helpfulness  as  never  before. 
Perhaps  in  the  days  of  prosperity  at  high  tide 
when  there  was  not  the  stress  and  strain  we  now 
feel  this  spirit  of  helpfulness  was  not  needed  so 
much  as  now,  but  be  that  as  it  may  we  are  grow- 
ing more  neighborly  every  day,  and  whether  of 
necessity  or  not  ft  is  a  good  thing  and  will  last 
long  after  peace  lias  been  declared. 

There  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to. 
help  the  government  and  we  can  often  do  that 
by  helping  ourselves.  The  more  experienced  are 
helping  the  inexperienced,  lo  see  that  nothing 
goes  to  waste  and  a  maximum  production  of  food 
is  produced.  The  spirit  of  helpfulness. la  helping 
others  and  In  ho  doing  we  can  help  ourselves. 


FEED  ECONOMY 

Today  it  is  a  question  of  feeding  livestock  with 
economy  just  as  much  as  economy  with  human 
food.  Possibly  one  of  the  best  ways  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  producing  a  good  food  at  a  low  cost 
for  our  livestock  is  by  the  way  of  the  silo.  Large 
tonnage  can  be  produced  on  an  acre  and  corn 
ensilage  feed  with  alfalfa  makes  a  combination 
that  is  hard  to  beat.  It  is  good  feed  economy  to 
raise  more  corn  and  build  a  silo,  feed  less  high 
priced  grains.  With  plenty  of  ensilage  you  can 
sell  surplus  grain  and  hay  and  make  farming 
more  profiable.  The  way  to  make  money  is  to 
save  money,  start  with  your  feed  bill.  Ask  one 
of  the  many  farmers  who  built  silos  last  year. 
The  test  of  any  feeding  proposition  is  in  doing  it. 

to  to 

STUDY  AND  READ  THE  ADVERTISEMENTS 

Nearly  every  advertisement  in  the  Utah  Farmer 
represents  the  work  and  study  of  some  expert. 
They  are  written  and  published  to  tell  the  public 
about  particular  goods  so  that  when  you  are  in- 
terested and  need  any  thing  of  the  kind  you  will 
have  a  knowledge  that  will  be  of  value  to  you. 
By  reading  the  advertisements  you  get  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  progress  in  many  lines  of  manufacture. 

To  be  well  posted  is  to  know  the  value,  the 
quality,  the  price  of  an  article.  You  can  save 
money  this  way,  and  to  save  money  is  another 
way  of  making  it.  You  can  profitably  spend 
the  time  to  look  over  and  read  the  advertisements 
in  each  issue  of  the  Utah  Farmer. 

Remember  we  are  just  as  particular  about  the 
adveristments  in  our  paper  as  we  are  the  copy 
that  is  published  in  the  columns.  There  is 
profit  and  helpful  ideas  for  you  by  reading  the 
advertisements  each  week  in  the  Utah  Farmer. 

to  to 

UTAH  SHOULD  HAVE  MORE  LIVESTOCK. 

We  produce  a  great  deal  of  hay  and  grain  that 
should  be  fed  to  livestock.  Thousands  of  acres 
qt'  grazing  land  are  in  the  hills  and  mountains. 
All  of  these  should  be  used  to  produce  more 
livestock. 

Visit  any  part  of  our  state  and  you  will  find 
the  farmers  more  proserous  who  have  livestock 
on  their  farms. 

The  government  reports  shows  the  livestock 
in  Utah  is  increasing.  Milch  cows  shows  an  in- 
crease of  5,000  over  last  year  this  is  a  good  sav- 
ing in  view  of  the  reduced  price  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  high  cost  of  feed. 

The  number  of  cattle  has  increased  nearly  50,- 
000  in  Utah  over  last  year.  The  sheep  have  in- 
creased tremendously,  251,000  and  many  of  them 
are  farm  flocks.  About  7,000  horses  more  than 
a  year  ago. 

Our  hog  increase  is  about  20  per  cent  over 
last  year.  If  we  can  keep  up  this  increase  Utah 
will  soon  be  producing  the  livestock  we  should 
do. 

to  to 

UNPROFITABLE  ACRES 

We  often  hear  something  said  about  the  un- 
profitable dairy  cow,  the  boarder  cow  that  takes 
from  the  profits  of  the  better  ones.  But  what 
about  the  low  yielding  acres?  What  about  the 
corners  and  often  wide  strips  of  land  running  all 
around  the  farm  that  never  produces  anything 
except  weeds. 

It  may  be  a  strip  of  poor  land  running  through 
the  farm,  is  a  non-producer  because  it  needs  at- 
tention, better  cultivation  or  drainage. 

Possibly  a  little  time  given  to  the  study  of 
conditions  and  a  small  outlay  would  make  these 
worthless  or  non-producing  acres  a  profit  to  the 
owner. 

We  can  not  always  sell  our  unprofitable  acres 
like  we  can  dispose  of  our  boarder  cows,  but  we 
do  believe  that  much  improvement  could  be 
made  on  many  of  our  farms  with  the  "unprofit- 
able acres." 

One  man  the  other  day  remarked  "that  he  be- 
lieved that  many  farms  have  as  much  as  10  per 
cent  of  their  land  that  Is  unprofitable." 

If  you  want  to  increase  the  total  income  of  the 
farm  see  to  it  that  there  are  no  waste  places  or 
unprofitable  acres  on  your  farm. 


PURE  WATER  NEEDED 

The  quality  of  the  water  supply  is  of  a  lot  of 
importance,  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
farmer's  family,  but  to  the  live  stock  as  well.  On 
many  farms  the  water  used  by  the  family  comes 
through  a  supply  tank  or  cistern,  the  water  com- 
ing from  a  well  located  in  the  barn  yard. 

We  have  seen  a  lot  of  these  wells  dug  or  bored, 
and1  consequently  open.  If  the  curb  is  not  of 
sufficient  heighth  above  the  level  of  the  ground 
and  properly  covered  surface  water  may  easily 
run  into  the  well.  Many  times  this  water  may 
be  drainage  from  the  barn  yard. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  fixing  the  well  so  that 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  surface  water  to  get 
into  it.  This  work  may  require  but  a  short  time 
with  a  spade,  or  it  may  take  a  few  hours  with  a 
team  and  scraper.  The  work  is  of  enough  im- 
portance, however,  to  warrant  it  being  done  re- 
gardless of  how  much  time  it  will  require. 

The  health  of  the  family  must  be  protected. 
Best  results  from  growing  and  fattening  livestock 
can't  be  obtained  unless  they  can  be  supplied  at 
the  time  with  good  water.  The  water  supply  for 
both  the  family  and  the  livestock  must  be  pure 
and  clean. 

to  to 

FARMING    REQUIRES  HEADWORK 

Farming  is  no  longer  purely  a  matter  of  mus- 
cular work — it  is  work  combined  with  business 
principals.  The  same  principals  that  make  for 
success  in  commerce  or  industry  can  be  applied 
to  farming.  Careful  planning,  which  requires 
head  work,  must  be  done. 

Conditions  are  quite  different  today  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago.  Modern  methods  must 
be  applied  if  we  keep  pace  with  the  farmers  who 
win.  Increased  cost  of  labor,  machinery,  land, 
stock  arid  living  must  be  met  by  the  farmer  of 
today.  To  meet  these  new  conditions  better 
farming  must  be  practiced.  We  must  learn 
from  our  neighbors,  from  good  agricultural  pa- 
pers, bulletins,  books  and  from  information  se- 
cured at  our  agricultural  college.  Better  pre- 
paration of  seed  bed,  best  kind  of  seed,  more  and 
better  cultivation,  proper  amount  and  time  of 
irrigation,  these  and  many  other  things  the  mod- 
ern farmer  must  learn  if  he  keeps  pace  with  the 
wonderful  changes  that  are  going  on.  Let  me 
quote  the  saying  of  Disraeli,  "the  poorest  of  men, 
is  he  whose  labor  leaves  him  no  time  for  think- 
ing; who  every  hour  is  filled  with  the  tasks 
that  earn  his  bread."  Every  farmer  should  spend 
more  or  less  time  in  reading,  in  planning,  in 
thinking  and  then  add  to  this  the  work  so  neces- 
sary for  success. 

•  to  to 

LEARN  ABOUT  FARMING. 

Years  ago  farming  was  often  looked  upon  as  a 
job  for  some  one  who  could  do  nothing  else.  This 
is  not  true  today.  Farming  is  a  science  and 
there  is  always  something  new  to  be  learned 
about  farming.  What  one  learns  this  year  will 
benefit  him  in  the  years  to  come,  but  next  year 
there  will  be  something  else  to  learn  if  one  would 
keep  up  with  progress.  Every  day,  every  hour 
as  we  plow,  cultivate,  breed  animals,  select  seed, 
spread  manure  and  do  the  many  things  that  must 
be  done,  we  learn,  and  must  continue  to  learn,  i,f 
we  wish  to  become  successful  farmers. 

In  no  other  business  is  there  a  greater  demand 
for  definite  information.  The  right  thing  must  be 
done  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  way.  Farm- 
ing is  a  business  that  requires  business  farmers. 

We  have  the  testimony  of  many,  the  examples 
o,f  hundreds,  that  farming  pays  when  practiced  in 
an  intelligent,  definite,  business  way.  Men  suc- 
ceed. They  make  the  farm  pay  a  profit  upon 
their  labor,  their  intelligence  and  the  capital  they 
have  invested.  Farms  afford  a  competence  to 
rear  large  families,  educate  the  children,  and  start 
them  In  business  for  themselves  with  intelligence, 
healthy  bodies,  strong  moral  characters  and  in- 
domitable energy.  Farms  are  doing  this  under 
the  supervision  of  progressive  managers,  afford- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life. 

"~  What  other  business  with   the  same  capital 

does  more? 
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Itah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


Dr.  George  R.  Hill,  Jr. 

That  George  R.  Hill,  Jr.  today  occ- 
upies the  important  and  influential 
osition  in  the  State  that  he  does  is 
ue  to  his  unbounded  enthusiasm,  his 
everfailin'g  faith  and  determination 
o  overcome  obstacles,  his  innate 
bilities,  and  his  ha"rd  work.  His 
Ife's  work  even  thus  far  is  a  worthy 
xample  and  should  be  an  inspiration 
d  every  boy  in  Utah. 
FHe  was  born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  in 
884.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age 
is  parents  moved  to  a  farm  in 
Ipringville,  Utah,  which  was  his 
ome  during  his  youth  and  early  man- 
ood.  The  farm  life,  the  cliff-bound 
jountains  towering  above  his  home, 
he  adjacent  canyons,  rivers,  and 
Itah  Lake  all  combined  to  inspire 
ilm  with  an  abiding  love  for  country 
nd  the  wondrous  works  of  nature 
hat  has  been  one  of  his  notable  char- 
cteristics.  Intensely  does  he  love 
be  soil  and  its  products,  and  he  is 
rhole-heartedly  interested  in  the 
roblems  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil.  As 
,  consequence  his  life's  work  is  be- 
ag  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
onditions  on  the  farm. 
[Dr.  Hill's  early  education  was  ob- 
ained  in  the  Spririgville  public 
ools,  the  Brigham  Young  Univer- 

;y,  and  the  Utah  Agricultural 
follege;  from  the  last  two  mentioned 
e  graduated  with  the  Bachelor  of 
feience  Degree.  His  advanced  work 
ras  done  at  Cornell  University,  from 
fhich  he  secured  the  degree  of  Doc- 
pr  of  Philosophy  in  1912,  and  at  the 
lissouri    Botanical    Garden    at  St. 

While  at  these  eastern  institutions, 
Professor  Hill  specialized  in  Plant 
"hysiology  and  in  the  fundamental 
iroblfins  underlying  crop  production. 
Je  also  devoted  himself  intensively 
jthe  related  lines  of  Plant  Pathology, 
ulture,  and  Chemistry  and  did 
e  work  in  those  subjects.  In  all 
dy  Dr.  Hill's  main  idea  has  been 
down  to  the  bottom  of  things 
now  a  subject  thoroughly  In 
er  to  be  able  to  supply  intelligent- 
that  information  to  the  problems 
the.  farmer.  It  is  characteristic  of 
study  that  he  always  aims  to  as- 
rh  its  agricultural  bearings  and 
it  may  be  made  useful  in  bet- 
rural  conditions.  Furthermore 
rt  and  soul  are  with  the  West 
ind  the  people  of  the  West  and  his 
We  is  being  devoted  to  serving  them. 

While  at  Cornel]  and  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  he  gave  particular 
tttention  to  injuries  to  fruits  and 
regetables  in  storage  and  in  transit 
B  refrigerator  cars.  The  losses  to 
Be  West  each  year  from  this  source 
are  simply  enormous.  As  a  result 
Of  Dr.  Hill's  earnest,  and  intensive 
•tody  of  the  problem  he  contributed 
»  great  fund  of  information  on  the 


subject  and  especially  showed  how 
the  losses  can  be  reduced  thousands 
of  dollars  each  year  by  paying  proper 
attention  to  the  ventilation,  temper- 
ature, and  humidity  of  the  products 
in  storage  or  transit.  This  infor- 
mation was  published  by  the  Cornell 
Experiment  Station  as  Bulletin  330 
and  it  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  rail- 
roads and  cold  storage  companies  of 
the  country. 

After  finishing  up  his  school  work 
in  the  East  Dr.  Hill  accepted  the 
position  of  Professor  of  Botany  at  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  and  Plant 
Pathologist  at  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station  in  1913.  Here  his  greatest  ser- 
vice to  the  State  began.  His  work 
involved  both  teaching  and  experi- 
mentation. In  both  lines  he  has  been 
eminently  successful.  He  early  de- 
monstrated his  teaching  abilities  when 
he  taught  Agriculture  at  the  L.  D.  S. 
U.  in  1908-09. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  very  young 
man  Dr.  Hill  has  occupied  positions 
of  leadership.  His  genial  disposition, 
his  whole-hearted  enthusiasm,  hi.s 
broad  and  sympathetic  outlook  on 
life,  his  generosity,  and  his  ability  to 
think  through  problems  make  him  not 
only  loved  by  all  who  know  him  but 
also  a  natural  leader  among  his  fel- 
lows. 

In  1916  Professor  Hill  was  promoted 
to  the  Directorship  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  the  College,  a  very  im- 
portant and  responsibe  position.  Be- 
cause of  his  life-long  experience  in 
leadership,  his  educatjionail  training 
and  experience  and  his  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  the  farm  and  its 
problems  it  was  easily  recognized 
that  Dr.  Hill  had  a  peculiar  fitness 
for  the  place,  and  this  has  been 
verified  by  his  labors  in  that  position. 

As  Plant  Pathologist  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station,  Dr.  Hill  has  done  and 
is  doing  very  notable  and  useful  work 
of  incalculable  value  to  Utah  and  the 
West.  One  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments along  this  line  is  his  work  with 
potato  diseases  and  their  control.  So 
bad  had  these  become  that  in  1914 
and  1915  Utah  lost  over  1,000,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  due  to  Rhizoctonia 
alone.  Fusarium  wilt,  blackleg,  and 
common  scab  also  took  heavy  toll.  A 
lot  of  people  were  treating  their  pota- 
toes but  in  many  cases  were  not  get- 
ting satisfactory  results.  It  remained 
for  Dr.  Hill  and  his  staff  to  find  out 
why.  And  they  set  to  work  on  the 
problem  with  characteristic  vigor.  .As 
a  result  o'f  their  efforts  Utah  has  been 
saved  enormous  losses  and  people 
have  been  educated  along  this  line. 

Another  line  of  work  that  is  en- 
gaging Dr.  Hill's  attention  is  the 
diseases  of  - canning  crops.  The  can- 
ning industry  is  assuming  enormous 
importance  in  this  State.  Yet.  when 
it  is  realized  that  the  average  yield  of 
tomatoes  in  Utah  has  gone  down  from 
about  15  to  about  9  tons  per  acre  it 
means  that  we  must  be  up  and  doing 
and  avoid  this  loss.  And  Dr.  Hill  is 
on  the  job  in  order  to  help  prevent 
such  losses  occurring  through  disease. 

Other  problems  that  he  also  has  un- 
der way  and  is  studying  experimental- 
ly are  vitality  in  seed  potatoes,  Cali- 
fornia peach  blight,  sugar  beet 
diseases,  grain  smuts,  fire  blight  and 
numerous  related  problems.  Each 
year  the  work  of  making  a  plant 
disease  survey  is  carried  on  and 
great  benefits  are  derived  therefrom. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  are  also  given 
individual  instruction  and  help  each 
year.  The  only  limiting  factor  to  the 
extension  of  this  work  to  accomplish 
even  more  than  can  be  done  at  pre- 
sent is  shortage  of  funds,  but  as  the 
importance  of  the  work  becomes  better 
recognized  it  is  felt  that  this  handi- 
cap will  be  overcome. 

—  o  

FARMER  IS  LIMITED  BY  CON- 
DITIONS   IN  COMMUNITY 

W.  E.  Grimes. 

The  average  farmer  is  limited  in  the 
changes  he  can  make  in  his  farm  busi- 
ness by  the  farm  practices  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  is  living. 

There  are  farmers  in  every  commu- 
nity who  would  like  to  change  their 
systems  of  agriculture  but  are  re- 
strained from  doing  so  by  the  fact 


that  their  neighbors  will  not  change 
from  one  type  of  farming  tovanother 
better  suited  to  the  region,  but  failed 
because  the  cost  of  running  such  an 
entirely  Independent  business  was  too 
great. 

Apples  Sell  in  Orchard  Regions. 

A  man  owning  an  orchard  in  a  lo- 
cality where  there  are  no  other  or- 
chards has  trouble  in  getting  rid  of 
his  crop.  Buyers  would  rather  buy 
in  a  district  where  there  are  a  great 
many  orchards,  and  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  get  them  even  to  make  a  bid  on 
the  same  class  of  fruit  that  they  buy 
readily  in  other  localities.  Even  when 
the  farmer  is  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
buyers,  he  generally  receives  a  lower 
price  for  the  same  grade  of  fruit  than 
would  be  received  in  a  general  apple 
growing  region. 

Besides  the  problem  of  a  market, 
labor  which  understands  that  type  of 
work  is  hard  to  get,  merchants  do  not 
keep  in  stock  many  of  the  materials 
needed,  and  implement  dealers  do  not 
carry  repairs  for  machinery  not  com- 
monly used.  These  conditions  make 
the  cost  of  the  change  prohibitively 
high. 

Illustrated  in  Stock  Breeding. 

These  facts  are  probably  more  evi- 
dent in  the  keeping  of  purebred  stock 
for  breeding  purposes  than  in  other 
lines  of  agriculture.  If  a  man  wants 
to  buy  several  purebred  Holstein 
cows,  he  generally  goes  to  a  locality 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of 
farmers  keeping  that  kind  of  stock. 
Often  there  is  a  man  in  his  own  com- 
munity who  has  for  sale  Holsteins  that 
are  just  as  highly  bred  as  those  in 
other  districts,  but  he  either  has  no 
market  for  them  or  must  sell  them  at 
a  greaty  reduced  price. 

The  farmer  ought  not  to  think  on 
account  of  these  facts  that  he  should 
not  change  his  system  of  farming  just 
because  his  neighbors  do  not  do  like- 
wise.' It  does  bring  out  the  fact  that 
sudden  and  radical  change  generally 
is  not  successful.  There  are  ways  of 
getting  around  this  handicap,  how- 
ever, and  the  farmer  should  make  a 
careful  study  of  conditions  and  deter- 
mine how  best  he  can  bring  his  neigh- 
bors to  his  way  of  thinking. 

Probably  the  best  way  for  a  farmer 
to  start  such  a  movement  is  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  his  neighbors  in  his 
farming  operations.  Farmers  in  a 
community  profit  from  the  experiences 
of  the  individuals.  The  farmer  should 
strive  to  excel  his  neighbors  in  their 
own  farming  operations.  This  focuses 
the  interest  of  his  neighbors  on  his 
methods  of  business..  As  soon  as  this 
has  been  accomplished  he  can  gradu- 
ally bring  about  the  change  that  he 
advocates.  This  is  necessarily  a  slow 
process,  but  if  it  is  succesful  the  com- 
munity will  follow  the  lead  of  the 
farmer  who  is  bringing  about  the 
change. 

 o  

PRODUCING  GOOD  CREAM 

Now,  that  warmer  weather  is  at 
hand  greater  care  is  necessary  in  the 
handling  of  the  dairy  products.  Cleanli- 
ness and  quick  cooling  are  essential 
If  milk  and  cream  are  to  be  kept  sweet 
any  length  of  time.  Warm  milk  is 
especially  susceptible  to  bad  odors 
and  any  germs  that  get  in  the  pail  or 
other  receptacles  increase  rapidly 
while  the  liquid  retains  animal  heat. 
These  germs  are  responsible  for  quick 
souring,  gases  and  nauseating  smells. 

To  prevent  such  conditions  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  dairyman  whether 
he  milks  one  cow  or  thirty.  To  begin 
with  the  cow  must  be  reasonably 
clean,  all  adhering  straw,  dirt  or  ma- 
nure should  be  brushed  off.  The 
flank,  udder  and  teats  should  be  well 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  just  previous 
to  milking  to  prevent  dandruff,  parti- 
cles of  dirt  or  manure  and  loose  hairs 
with  their  thousands  of  adhering 
germs  from  falling  into  the  pail.  The 
less  dust  there  is  in  circulation  around 
the  dairy  barn  the  better.  A  clean 
dairyman,  a  clean  cow,  a  clean  place 
and  a  clean  pail  are  the  requisites 
needed  in  the  production  of  clean 
milk.  But  a  few  germs  are  "bound  to 
get  in  despite  all  precaution.  To  pre- 
vent any  increase  and  offset  danger 
cool  the  milk  immediately  after  being 


drawn,  unless  it  is  to  go  through  the 
separator,  in  which  case  the  cream 
should  be  chilled  afterward,  ap  well 
as  all  milk  to  be  used  for  human 
consumption.  Never  mix  warm  crearn 
with  cold  as  it  only  hastens  fermenta- 
tion. Stir  well  when  adding  a  new 
batch  to  prevent  lumpiness.  In  fact 
all  cream  in  process  of  saving  should 
be  stirred  twice  daily.  Exclude  from 
dust  and  insects  by  covering  top  of 
receptacles  with  fine  meshed  wire  or 
cheese  cloth.  Never  with  a  tight  lid 
unless  can  is  submerged  under  water. 

Arrange  some  way  to  keep  your 
cream  sweet  or  nearly  so  till  you  have 
sufficient  on  hand  for  churning  or 
marketing.  A  cave  or  cellar  is  seldom 
a  satisfactory  place  for  storage.  Run- 
ning water  is  better.  Cream  kept  at 
a  temperature  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
degrees  will  keep  sweet  a  week,  other 
conditions  being  favorable.  The  less 
milk  it  contains  the  easier  it  is'  to 
keep  from  souring.  Set  your  sepa- 
rator screw  so  cream  will  test  about 
45  per  cent,  if  crearn  is  to  be  shipped, 
and  never  less  than  35  per  cent.  If 
this  rule  is  adhered  to  during  the 
warm  weather  season  better  cream 
and  bigger  profits  will  result.  If  the 
receptacles  containing  milk  and  cream 
are  covered  with  a  wet  blanket  or 
other  like  material  while  enroute  to 
point  of  delivery,  they  will  arrive  in 
much  better  condition  than  otherwise. 

The  standard  of  purity  for  the  cream 
you  sell  should  be  as  high  as  that 
you  use  at  home.  First  grade  cream 
brings  first  grade  prices.  It,  also, 
makes  first  grade  butter. — C.  K.  T. 
 o  

The  thing  that  goes  the  farthest 
towards  making  life  worth  while,  that 
costs  the  least  and  does  the  most,  is 
just  a  pleasant  smile.  The  smile  that 
bubles  from  a  heart  that  loves  its 
fellowmen,  will  drive  away  a  cloud  of 
gloom  and  coax  the  sun  again.  It's 
full  of  worth  and  goodness,  too,  with 
manly  kindness  blent,  it's  worth  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  it  doesn't  cost  a  cent. 


For  Your 
Stock 


A  well  balanced  stock  feed  is 
much  better  and  more  economical 
for  stock  than  straight  grains. 


Stock  Feed 

reduces  your  feed  bills  and  im- 
proves the  health  and  condition  of 
your  stock. 

Order  a  supply  from  your  dealer, 
or  write  to 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah,  i 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE  A  REAL  FOOD 
One  pound  of  cottage  cheese  fur- 
nishes as  much  protein,  more  minerals 
(except  iron),  and  almost  as  many 
calories  or  fuel  units  as  one  pound  of 
lean  beef. 

One  pound  of  cottages  cheese  fur- 
nishes as  much  protein,  more  minerals 
(except  iron),  and  half  as  many  calor- 
ies or  fuel  unit  as  one  dozen  large 
eggs. 

Fried  Bread  With  Cottage  Cheese. 

Spread  slices  of  stale  bread  thickly 
with  cottage  cheese,  with  which 
pimientos,  nut  meats  or  some  mar- 
malade or  jelly  has  been  blended.  .  Dip 
in  a  mixture  of  egg  and  milk,  and  fry 
quickly  in  hutter  or  other  fat. 

Variation:  The  egg  and  milk  may 
be  omitted,  and  tne  sandwich  may  be 
fried  lightly  in  a  very  a  all  amount  of 
bacon  fat. 

Baked  Bread  and  Cheese. 

4  medium  slices  o,f  bread,  1  whole 
egg,  1  egg  yolk  or  an  egg  white,  2  cups 
of  milk,  %  teaspoon  salt,  cayenne  pep- 
per, hutter,  1  cup  cottage  cheese,  1 
teaspoon  soda,  onion  juice,  parsley  and 
pimiento,  or  picalilli  or  chili  sauce, 
nuts  if  desired. 

Butter  the  bread  and  cut  the  slices 
in  squares  or  diamonds.  Place  a  layer, 
buttered  side  down,  on  the  bottom  of 
a  large  shallow  buttered  baking  dish. 
Dissolve  the  soda  in  a  little  of  the  milk 
and  with  it  mix  the  cheese  to  a  soft 
cream.  Add  parsley  and  pimiento  or 
sauce  if  desired.  Spread  a  thick  layer 
of  the  cheese  lightly  over  the  bread, 
and  cover  with  the  rest  of  the  bread, 
buttered  side  up.  Beat  the  eggs  well, 
mix  them  with  the  milk  and  season- 


Be  Economical  I    Be  Patnoticl     Let  your  eardex 


Iconomicai!  Be  Patrioticl  Let  your  gardeo 
pay  for  moat  of  your  next  winter's  living. 

^5?sfmpff^^c^j"^^^^al  ^  prac t^af^^Spera te^fa^r^^S 

quicker  than  old-fashioned  methods.  Made  for  home, 
club  or  commercial  use.  Many  were  disappointed  in 
not  getting  an  outfit  last  year.  Expect  bigger  demand 
this  season.  Be  safe,  investigate  now.  Write  nearest 
factory  for  free  catalog  and  prices.  Good  Deal  for 
Live  Agents  In  Open  Territory. 

>  eo  Butler  Manufacturing  Co. 

689  Butler  Bids.       -»  K96  6  Ave.;  S.  E. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Why  Suffer? 


"OHIVfriand,  Why  do  you 
gasp  and  pant?    Go  forth  and 
borrow, if  you  oan,  eome  doub- 
loons from  yottr  maiden  aunt, 
and  bny_a  Eobhine-Myere  Fan." 
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Send  for  our  Catalog. 
FANS  FROM  $5.00  UP- 
LET 

Eardley  Bros. 

DO  IT 

37  East  1st  South 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Everything  for  Electricity. 


ings,  and  pour  them  over  the  bread. 
Bake  in  a  slow  oven  till  a  knife  thrust 
into  the  custard  comes  out  clean.  If 
the  milk  is  warmed  and  added  gradual- 
ly to  the  beaten  egg,  and  the  baking 
dish  is  set  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  the 
custard  cooks  more  quickly  and  is  less 
likely  to  curdle  through  becoming  over- 
heated. 

Variations:  Corn  muffins,  barley 
or  oatmeal  bread  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  white  bread.  This  dish  may 
be  made  into  a  hearty  sweet  pudding 
by  omitting  the  onion  juice  and  other 
seasonings  and  substiuting  two  to 
three  tablespoons  of  sugar  or  an 
equivalent  sugar  substitute,  and 
raisins  or  dates,  nutmeg  or  cinnamon, 
and  other  spices  if  desired. 

Suggested  supper  or  luncheon  menu: 
Baked  bread  and  cueese,  green  salad 
or  crips  .fresh  vegetable,  toasted  corn 
muffins,  coffee  or  Russian  tea;  fresh 
or  canned  fruit.  For  a  heartier  meal, 
add  baked  or  hashed  brown  potatoes. 


USE  POTATOES  TO  SAVE  WHEAT 

The  potato  has  a  place  in  our  food 
list  which  no  other  vegetable  occupies. 
It  appears  on  the  tables  of  countless 
familiies  at  least  once  a  day  and 
often  at  all  three  meals,  and  is  so 
much  a  part  of  our  daily  food  that  we 
miss  it  almost  as  much  as  we  would 
bread  if  we  have  to  go  without  it.  Its 
popularity  is  based  on  more  than  ac- 
cident or  custom.  It  is  palatable  and 
wholesome,  supplies  much  food  mater- 
ial, and  has  some  special  food  qualities 
to  its  credit.  Though  we  prepare  it  in 
almost  endless  ways  as  a  vegetable 
served  with  meat  and  other  foods,  we 
also  use  it  for  soups  and  salad  mak- 
ing, sometimes  for  desserts,  and  with 
flour  in  baking.  That  we  can  use 
potato  with  flour  is  not  surprising,  for 
the  food  substance  potato  supplies 
most  abundantly  is  starch,  and  it  is 
largely  because  of  the  starch  they  con- 
tain that  the  world  uses  cereal  grains 
as  breadstuffs.  It  will  very  often  be 
found,  with  a  little  experimenting,  that 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  flour  in 
some  favorite  recipe  can  be  replaced 
with  mashed  potato. 

Yeast  Bread. 

If  potato  is  used  for  bread  making, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  large 
amount  of  water  in  it  and  less  addition- 
al liquid  used  for  this  reason. 

Potato  Bread. 

1  cup  mashed  potato,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  2V2  cups  flour  (more  if  neces- 
sary), 4  tablespoons  water,  2  to  4 
tablespoons  liquid  yeast,  or  %  cake 
dry  yeast,  or  1-6  to  V2  cake  compress- 
ed yeast. 

Short  process:  Mix  the  salt  with 
the  mashed  potatoes,  which  are  free 
from  lumps  and  cooled  until  luke- 
warm. Add  1-6  to  %  cake  compressed 
yeast  softened  in  4  tablespoons  warm 
water,  or  2  to  4  tablespoons  liquid 
yeast,  or  V2  cake  dry  yeast.  When 
liquid  yeast  is  used  no  additional 
water  must  be  added.  Blend  with  this 
potato  and  yeast  mixture  1  cup  flour. 
Stir  until  smooth,  cover,  and  set  to 
rise.  When  this  sponge  is  light  and 
soft,  knead  in  enough  flour  to  make  a 
rather  stiff  but  elastic  dough.  Be 
sure  that  it  is  stiffer  than  ordinary 
dough.  Cover  and  let  rise  again  until 
very  light.  Knead  down,  mold,  and 
place  in  lightly-greased  pan.  Let  rise 
in  pan  until  as  high  as  ordinary 
white  bread,  then  bake  at  least  one 
hour  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Bake 
very  thoroughly.   This  makes  one  loaf. 

If  desired,  an  amount  of  grated  raw 
potato  equal  to  the  amount  of  mashed 
potato  called  for  may  be  used,  but 
tho  resulting  bread  is  darker  and  has 
a  more  marked  potato  flavor  than  when 
cooked  potatoes  are  used. 

Quick  Breads. 

Try  this  recipe  for  tea  biscuits. 
Notice  that  the  liquid  is  less  than  is 
the  case  when  all  flour  is  used,  be- 
cause of  the  water  the  mashed  potato 
contains. 


First  Aide  to  Hostesses 
Who  Know 

pERHAPS  it's  only  a  couple  of 
friends  who  drop  in  for  a  little 
chat.  Or — it  may  be  a  knitting  party, 
an  Aid  Society  meeting  or  what  not. 
Or — who  knows? — perhaps  it's  a  big 
"party" — music  and  dancing  and 
Japanese  lanterns  and  all  that. 

In  any  event,  don't  overlook  the  help  Ghir- 
ardelli's  can  give  you.  Whether  it's  two 
cups  for  yourself —  or  two  gallons  for  your 
;big  affair" — you  can  make  it  just  as  easily. 

Just  one  reason  why  Ghirardelli's  has  al- 
ways been  first  aide  to  hostesses  who  know. 

In  %  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  nuorth—- 
makes  a  cup. 


Whole  Crop 
Insurance 


YOU  CARRY  insurance  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  is  good  business  to  be  pro- 
tected from  loss,  so  you  keep  your  policies  in  force 
and  pay  the  premiums  regularly. 

But  there  is  one  kind  of  insurance  you  may  not  know  about, 
which  requires  no  premiums,  on  which  you  realize  every  year, 
and  which  this  year  is  fully  as  important  as  any  other  insurance 
you  carry.  When  your  crops  are  ready  for  cutting,  International 
Harvester  binders  and  twine  insure  the  harvesting  of  the  whole 
crop.  No  matter  whether  the  grain  be  heavy  or  light,  tall  or 
short,  standing  or  down,  lodged  and  tangled,  an  International 
Harvester  binder  cuts  and  binds  it  all  without  waste.  That 
is  what  we  mean  by  whole  crop  insurance. 

Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Milwaukee  and  Osborne 
harvesting  machines  and  binder  twine,  always  efficient,  are 
better  than  ever  this  year  when  every  bushel  of  grain  is  needed. 
Remember  this  when  you  come  to  buy  your  binder  and  twine 
for  the  season's  work.  Remember,  too,  that  the  larger  sizes 
conserve  labor.  An  8-foot  is  better  than  a  7,  and  a  7  better 
than  a  6  or  5.  Buy  the  largest  binder  you  can  use,  and  buy 
a  new  machine  i(  there  is  any  question  about  the  efficiency  of 
the  old  one.  Anew  International  Harvester  binder  is  absolutely 
reliable. 

'  Through  ninety  branch  houses  and  over  30,000  local  dealers, 
we  give  the  farmers  of  this  country  prompt  service  on  harvest- 
ing macnines,  twine,  and  repairs.  You  can  be  sure  of  hav- 
ing your  new  machine  on  time  by  placing  your  order  with 
the  local  dealer  as  soon  as  possible,  or  writing  us  now  for 
catalogues. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  N.  b.         Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Lot  Angeles,  Cel.        Portland,  Ore.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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Potato  Biscuit. 

2  cups  sifted  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt, 
3  teaspoons  baking  powder,  3  table- 
spoons shortening,  1  cup  mashed 
potato,  liquid  sufficient  to  mix. 

Sift  together  twice  the  flour,  salt, 
and  baking  powder.  Cut-  or  rub  into 
this  the  cold  shortening.  In  the  same 
way  rub  into  this  flour  mixture  the 
mashed  potato.  Finally,  add  just 
enough  cold  liquid  to  make  the  mass 
cling  together.  Do  not  knead.  Place 
on  floured  board,  roll  until  rk  inch 
thick,  and  cut  into  rounds.  Place 
these  in  lightly  floured  biscuit  tins  and 
bake  15  to  20  minutes  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven.  Bake  all  potato  breads  more 
slowly  than  those  made  with  flour 
alone. 

Potato-Corn  meal  Muffins. 

1  cup  mashed  potato,  1  cup  corn 
meal,  %  cup  sifted  flour,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  3  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1  or 
2  tablespoons  sirup,  2  tablespoons 
shortening,  1  or  2  eggs,  Liquid  to  mix 
to  a  medium  batter  (about  y2  cup). 

Add  the  corn  meal,  salt,  sirup  and 
%  cup  liquid  to  the  hot  mashed  potato, 
place  in  double  boiler  and  steam  10 
to  30  minutes.  Add  the  shortening 
and  allow  to  cool  thoroughly.  When 
cold  add  the  well-beaten  eggs  and  the 
flour  which  has  been  sifted  with  the 
baking  powder.  Add  just  enough 
more  liquid,  if  necessary,  to  make  a 
somewhat  stiff  batter.  Beat  thorough- 
ly, place  in  gem  pans  until  half-filled, 
and  bake  25  to  30  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven. 

 o  

ALFALFA— QUEEN  OF  THE 

FORAGE  PLANTS 
(Continued  from  page  1) 

and  this  year  try  and  secure  a  better 
and  larger  crop.  Take  better  care  of 
it  and  feed  it  to  livestock  on  your 
farm. 


Barley 
at  $3.5° 


Or  distillate  at  ten  cents  — 
which  is  better  for  the  na- 
tion— for  you  to  use?  Labor 
is  scarce  and  growing  scarcer. 
One  man  with  a  Yuba  12- 
20  Ball  Tread  Tractor  will 
plow  and  cultivate  more  than 
three  men  and  three  teams — 
produce  more  crops  at  less 
cost  in  money. 
Order  a  Yuba  12-20  Trac- 
tor at  once  —  $2750. 

Manufacturing  Company 

Department  M 
433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


i-  USE  THE  WESTERN  ~| 
PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER I 
^  MACHINES  IN 


for  pre- 
paring youi 
seed  bed,  wl 
Increase  yourcn. 
25%  whetheryoii  raise 
wheat,    barley,  sugar 


beans,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa or  any  other  crop.  A  per- 
fect, weU  pulverized  and  firm  seed 
bed  Is  as  Important  for  one  crop  as 
for  another.  The  Western  pulverizes  ancTpacks  as 
deep  as  plowed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
protect  the  moisture;  saves  1-3  of  expensive  seed 
and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  In  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  Is  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
and  cultivating  winter  wheat  In  the  spring,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  either  be- 
fore or  after  they  are  up  without  Injury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES.  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  8ECTI0NS 
1.118  crop  will  bring  war  prices:  make  It  a  record 
breaker  In  size  by  using  the  Western.  8end  for 
oor  free  illustrated  catalog,  giving  fuil  description 
of  the  machine  and  Its  work,  also  dealer's  name 
and  much  other  valuable  Information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  B«  J/.    Hastings,  Nsb. 


TRAINING   THE  CHILDREN 

Florence  Alright. 
Many  persons  fall  to  realize  that 
the  child  born  to  them  is  not  a  pos- 
session, is  not  a  thing  to  mould  ac- 
cording to  their  own  desires,  their 
own  personal  ambitions,  or  their  own 
social  aspirations.  We  must  rid  our- 
selves from  the  very  start  of  this 
sense  of  ownership  and  begin  from 
the  cradle  to  look  upon  the  child  as 
an  individual  being,  whose  sacred 
right  it  is  to  unfold  his  own  self  with 
the  help,  care,  nurture  and  love  due 
him. 

What  definite  means  can  the  home 
adopt  for  the  best  development  of  the 
child  in  the  first  six  years  of  his  life? 
First,  with  regard  to  the  things  which 
surround  the  child,  furniture,  pictures, 
books,  toys,  clothes,  and  ornaments. 
In  how  far  may  these  lend  themselves 
to  his  development? 

In  the  room  in  which  the  child 
spends  most  of  his  time  indoors,  the 
furniture  ought  to  be  plain  enough 
so  that  he  can  do  no  great  harm  in 
playing  freely  about.  A  good  black- 
board should  be  hung  securely  on  the 
wall,  for  from  the  hour  he  can  toddle, 
the  child  will  delight  in  chalk  mark- 
ings, and  these  even  then  will  have 
value  because  of  the  muscle  develop- 
ment afforded  the  arm  and  hand. 

The  pictures  on  the  wall  in  the 
child's  room  ought  to  be  distinctly  for 
him,  and  hung  low  enough  so  that  he 
may  take  them  down  and  handle  them 
whenever  he  chooses.  Every  child 
likes  eoler  and  delights  in  the  "story 
picture,"  the  picture  which  has  a 
story  connected  with  it.  The  child 
may  be  taught  to  discriminate  be- 
tween his  own  things  and  those  be- 
longing to  others  by  being  allowed  to 
visit  the  family  living  room  where 
mother's  and  father's  books  and  their 
pictures  and  furniture  are  used  with 
care  and  caution.  In  this  way  it  will 
also  be  possible  to  lead  him  gradually 
into  an  appreciation  of  the  adult's 
standard  of  art  in  pictures,  music  and 
literature.  , 
The  value  of  good  music  in  the 
home  cannot  be  overestimated.  For- 
tunate is  the  child  whose  ear  is  ac- 
customed from  the  cradle  to  beautiful 
sound  and  melody.  And  yet  even 
more  fortunate  is  the  child  who  is 
accustomed  to  hearing  the  singing 
voices  of  those  about  him.  Children 
love  to  hear  songs,  children's  songs, 
big  people's  songs,  and  folk  songs. 
They  love  to  hear  the  songs  of  long 
ago  when  mother  was  a  child,  and  the 
lullaby  grandmother  used  to  sing.  The 
child  loves  especially  a  bed-time  song, 
sung  at  the  crib  before  the  final 
"good-night." 

Story-telling  is  a  great  art  and  the 
mother  or  father  who  has  this  gift 
can  give  their  children  unbounded  joy 
and  fill  them  with  fond  memories  of 
the  story-hour  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. As  for  moral  influences  in 
the  home,  it  is  the  words  the  child 
hears  us  speak,  the  things  he  sees  us 
do  which  will  have  the  greatest  effect 
on  his  nature  such  as  respectful  care 
and  tender  affection  toward  the  grand- 
mother, the  grandfather,  the  aunt,  the 
uncle;  our  attitude  toward  those  in 
our  employ,  etc.  Family  festivals  will 
make  ever  glorious  impressions  on  the 
child's  mind. 

The  spirit  of  charity  should  permeate 
the  hom.e  The  little  child  is  too 
young  to  know  how  to  help  the  less 
forunate,  but  he  will  imbibe  the  home 
spirit  and  with  his  growing  under- 
standing adopt  the  ideals  by  which 
he  is  surrounded.  ' 

Above  all  other  influences  the  most 
telling  is  that  which  the  parents  create 
by  means  of  their  relationship  to  each 
other.  If  peace  reigns  supreme  and 
father  and  mother  live  as  one  having 
a  deep,  true,  earnest  affection  for  each 
other,  facing  together  the  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  supplementing  each 
other's  strength  at  every  turn,  there 
is  no  greater  legacy  parents  can  leave 
their  children  than  the  influence  and 
memory  of  such  a  home. 

 o  

Let  all  who  now  are  safe  at  home 

In  eating  play  the  miser, 
And  send  our  surplus  food  to  rout 
iill  those  who  "hoch  der  kaiser." 


Spend  a  Profitable 
Vacation 

AT  THE 

Utah  Agricultural 
College 

Summer  School 

FIRST  TERM 
OPENS  JUNE  10,  CLOSES  JULY  19. 

SECOND  TERM 
OPENS  JULY  22,  CLOSES  AUGUST  30. 

Logan  has  an  ideal  climate  for  study  and  re- 
creation. 

Exceptional  opportunities  are  offered  in  HOME 
ECONOMICS,  Professor  Alice  Ravenhill  an  inter- 
national authority  on  nutrition  and  child  study  de- 
livers a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Physical  Develop- 
ment in  childhood  and  supervises  the  work  in  the 
Practice  House,  which  will  be  open  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  advanced  students. 

TRAINING  COURSES  in  music  for  supervisors 
of  music. 

COURSES  IN  ART,  designed  to  prepare  teach- 
ers to  interpret  successfully  the  new  State  adoptions 
in  art  text  books. 

SPECIAL  WORK  IN  POULTRY  MANAGE- 
MENT to  help  meet  the  nation's  call  for  increased 
poultry  production. 

OTHER  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION— Ac- 
counting, Agriculture,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Econom- 
ics, Education,  English,  French,  Geology,  History, 
Library  Science,  Mathematics,  Nature  Study, 
Physics,  Education,  Physiology,  Psychology,  Public 
Speaking,  Physical  Sociology,  Spanish,  Stenography, 
Typewriting,  Wood  Carving,  Zoology. 

Lectures  by  prominent  Eastern  lecturers. 
Write  for  further  information  to 

Director  of  The  Summer  Quarter 
Utah  Agricultural  College 
Logan,  Utah 
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SAVE  FUEL  WHEN  YOU  COOK. 

Whatever  fuel  you  use,  make  it  go 
as  far  as  possible.  Money  saved  on 
,fuel  can  well  be  spent  on  better  foods 
to  cook,  and  if  you  cut  down  your  use 
of  fuel,  you  can  help  make  the  supply 
go  around. 

To  have  a  fire  you  must  have,  be- 
sides fuel,  air  to  make  it  burn.  In 
gas  and  oil  stoves  the  air  supply  is 
regulated  by  the  makers.  In  coal  or 
wood  ranges  or  cook  stoves  you  must 
regulate  it  by  means  of  dampers. 
Learn  to  Use  Every  Damper  in  Your 
Kitchen  Range. 

The  important  dampers  are: 

Damper  in  the  ash  pit  which  lets 
in  the  air  which  passes  through  the 
fuel  box,  making  the  fire  burn. 

Damper  over  the  fire  controlling  air 
to  flow  in  above  the  fire. 

Oven  damper  which  switches  the 
current  of  hot  air  around  the  oven  in- 
stead of  letting  it  go  by  the  shorter 
path  up  the  stovepipe. 

Check  draft  damper  in  the  stove- 
pipe just  above  the  range.  This  is  not 
always  found  and  is  less  important 
than  the  rest. 

Stove  pipe  damper  which  checks 
heat  from  escaping  up  the  chimney. 

Make  Your  Fire  the  Right  Way. 

To  make  a  fire  in  a  range,  whether 
coal  or  wood,  close  all  -dampers  of  the 
stove  and  shake  the  firebox  to  free  it 
from  ashes,  dust,  and  clinkers.  Take 
off  the  lids  over  the  fire-box,  place 
crumpled  paper  in  the  fire-box,  arrange 
kindlings  over  and  around  it  so  that 
air  can  pass  freely  between  them,  and 
put  on  a  small  shovelful  of  coal.  Light 
the  paper,  open  damper  in  ash  pit, 
damper  over  oven  and  damper  in  stove 
pipe  and  put  on  lids.  When  the  coal 
glows  red,  a  little  more  coal  should  be 
added,  and  when  the  fire  is  burning 
well,  the  fire-box  may  be  filled.  If 
wood  is  used  as  fuel,  put  on  a  few 
sticks  at  a  time. 

Learn  to  Manage  the  Fire. 

By  the  proper  use  of  the  dampers 
the  fire  can  be  controlled  and  the  heat 
regulated. 

The  damper  in  the  ash  pit.  This 
should  always  be  kept  open  when  the 
fire  is  burning  as  it  is  the  best  source 
of  air  for  the  fire.  Close  it  only  when 
you  dump  the  grate  and  when  the  fire 
is  banked  to  keep  it  for  some  time. 
However,  if  there  is  no  stovepipe  dam- 
per, the  damper  in  the  ash  pit  must  be 
closed  to  check  the  draft  when  the  fire 
burns  too  hard. 

The  damper  over  the  fire.  Close  this 
when  you  are  starting  a  fire.  If  the 
fire  burns  too  rapidly  so  that  the 
flames  are  long  enough  to  reach  the 
back  row  of  lids,  open  this  damper  a 
little  bit.  This  will  shorten  the 
length  of  the  flame  and  give  you  m'ore 
heat.  If  you  open  this  too  much  it 
may  cool  the  oven. 

The  oven  damper.  When  this  dam- 
per is  closed  the  flames  and  smoke  and 
hot  air  are  forced  to  pass  around  the 
oven  to  heat  it  and  then  afterwards 
they  escape  up  the  chimney.  When 
the  damper  is  open  they  pass  directly 
up  the  chimney.  As  soon  as  the  fire 
is  burning  well,  close  this  damper  so 
that  the  oven  will  be  heated.  This 
will  keep  the  oven  so  that  you  can 
make  it  very  hot  quickly  by  adding 
extra  fuel  and  will  warm  your  room 
if  the  oven  door  is  left  open.  With 
this  damper  closed  you  will  use  much 
less  fuel  than  by  allowing  the  heated 
air  to  take  the  shorter  path  up  the 
chimney. 

The  check  draft  damper  In  the  stove- 
pipe. It  should  be  kept  closed  except 
when  the  fire  is  banked. 

The  stovepipe  damper.  This  Is  a 
most  important  damper.  It  can  con- 
trol the  amount  of  fuel  burned,  as  the 
more  slowly  the  hot  air  passes  up  the 
pipe,  the  more  slowly  the  fire  burns. 
A  great  deal  of  the  fuel  sometimes 
merely  furnishes  heat  that  escapes  up 
the  chimney.  Check  this  escape  of 
heat  and  burn  less  fuel  by  using  the 
pipe  damper.  If  your  fire  is  burning 
too  hard,  instead  of  closing  the  dam- 
per in  the  ash  pit,  close  the  one  in  the 
pipe,  for  it  checks  the  Are  much  more 
effectively  than  the  other  damper. 

If  your  oven  does  not  heat  even 
with  the  oven  damper  closed,  it  H 
probably    because    the    air  carried 


around  the  oven  has  been  pulled 
through  the  fire  so  fast  that  it  has 
not  been  thoroughly  heated  itself  and 
can  not  heat  the  oven.  Close  the  pipe 
damper. 

Keep  Your  Range  Cleaned  Out. 

If  the  fire-box  is  clogged  with  ashes, 
air  can  not  pass  through  the  fuel  to 
make  it  burn.  If  soot  hangs  on  the 
stove  lids,  less  heat  can  come  through 
it.  A  layer  of  ashes  over  the  top  and 
under  the  oven  keeps  it  from  heating 
quickly. 

Banking  the  Fire 

It  is  an  economy  to  keep  a  hard-coal 
fire  over  from  day  to  day,  especially 
if  the  range  is  used  as  a  source  of 
heat  for  the  room.  As  a  rule  a  wood 
fire  is  hard  to  keep  over  but  the  hard- 
coal  fire  can  be  easily  kept.  In  the 
evening  rake  out  the  ashes,  put  coal 
on,  and  open  the  dampers  until  the 
fresh  fuel  is  burning  well.  Put  on  coal 
until  the  fire-box  is  almost  full  and 
close  all  the  dampers  except  the  check 
draft  damper  in  the  stovepipe. 
Think  of  the  Fire  When  You  Select 
the  Food  to  Cook. 

If  you  keep  a  slow  fire  in  your  range 
all  day  to  supply  heat  for  the  room, 
select  foods  that  require  long  slow 
cooking.  Baked  beans  or  peas,  roasts, 
and  puddings  can  be  baked  in  the 
oven  and  cereals  cooked  in  a  double 
boiler  on  the  back  of  the  stove.  Avoid 
foods  that  require  a  very  hot  fire  for 
a  long  time. 

Gas,  Kerosene  or  Coal  Oil,  and 
Gasoline  are  economical  for  cooking  if 
carefully  used.  Never  mix  two  liquid 
fuels  and  never  use  gasoline  in  an  oil 
stove,  for  each  requires  a  special 
burner.    Use  all  with  care. 


To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sel1 

LI8T  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  Oft  SELL 


FARM  BARGAIN 

160  acres,  cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  45 
head  of  cattle,  4  work  horses,  imple- 
ments, good  pasture,  a  few  apple, 
cherry,  pear  and  small  fruit  trees,  8 
room  house,  barn,  machine  sheds, 
wagon  scales,  blacksmith  shop,  close 
to  school  and  open  range,  good  water 
right.     ($16,000  Terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


RELIABLE   FARM  BARGAINS 


4  acres  of  truck  garden  land;  has  house 
two  chicken  coops,  a  small  barn 
other  outbuildings.  We  can  sell 
this  place  for  $3000.  This  includes 
200  chickens,  200  rabbits,  two 
horses  and  harness,  two  wagons 
and  all  tools  necessary  to  work 
the  ground.  This  is  some  of  the 
best  truck  garden  land  we  have 
in-  Salt  Lake  county.  Located 
between  old  13th  and  14th  South 
on  3rd  West. 


50  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  50  dollars  We 
per  acre  on  this  land.    Good  water  best 
of  soil.    Good  terms.    Let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

HUNDRED  ACRES  improved  Arkansas 
fruit  belt,  drafted,  $4  buys.  Write  immedi- 
ately, N.  O.  Kenner,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Windsor  Hotel 


GARDENING. 

R.  C.  Pixton,  County  Emergency  Dem- 
onstrator Agent. 
It  is  un-American  in  such  times  as 
the  present  to  waste  space  in  review- 
ing the  advisability  of  a  home  garieu. 
When  an  enterprise  is  recognized  and 
financed  in  such  times  as  these  by  the 
government,  it  should  no  longer  re- 
main an  issue  for  argument  as  to  its 
practice.  Such  is  the  case  with  gar- 
dening. 

In  such  an  undertaKing  co-oper- 
ation is  essential.  Co-operation  can 
be  procured  by  local  organizations 
such  as  farm  bureaus,  councils  of  de- 
fense, high  school  boys  and  girls 
clubs  working  with  tnis  office  so  as  to 
scatter  profitable  experiences  and  ex- 
periments over  the  entire  county  for 
the  profit  of  all. 

The  aim  of  such  a  project  as  gar- 
dening should  be  to  produce  enough 
vegetables  for  family  use  during  the 
summer  growing  season  and1  a  sur- 
plus of  the  varieties  which  may  be 
bottled  or  preserved  by  some  means 
to  suffice  the  family  wants  for  the 
winter.  Wheat  substitutes  should 
comprise  the  major  part  of  the  re- 
maining land  after  the  .family  garden 
is  in.  Other  indications  of  garden 
thrift  may  be  shown  by  the  planting 
of  lettuce  between  the  hills  of  corn, 
radishes  between  the  potato  hills,  etc. 
Such  small  crops  as  these  may  be 
used  before  the  larger  ones  have 
hardly  put  in  their  appearance.  The 
drain  on  soil  fertility  of  such  an  oper- 
ation is  negligible,  hence  is  of  no  con- 
sideration. 

Another  project  which  is  worthy  of 
mention  and  timely  consideration  is 
that  of  local  garden  seed  production. 
By  taking  an  individual  Interest  in 
each  of  your  garden  crops  and  plants 
one  can  see  that  they  are  good  color- 
ed, large  sized  plants  which  are  not  so 
susceptible  to  Insect  pests,  disease  or 
draught,  and  under  the  same  kinds  of 
treatment  as  the  rest  of  the  patch  or 
row,  which  ever  it  may  be,  are  doing 
much  better.  These  are  the  pants  to 
leave  for  your  seed  production. 

The  seed  situation  and  prospects 
are  none  too  favorable  "this  year, 
hence  this  may  be  a  means  of  avoid- 
ing a  seed  shortage  next  spring.  Then, 
too,  the  nearer  a  gardener  or  farmer 
can  come  to  producing  his  own  seed 
on  his  own  land,  the  greater  will  be 
his  yields,  providing,  o,f  course,  that 
he  keep  up  the  seed  standard  and  he- 
fins  with  a  variety  that  Is  adapted 
best  to  the  local  conditions,  such  as 


have  a  160-acre  farm  in  southern 
Idaho  which  we  can  sell  at  $60  per 
acre.  This  includes  a  full  water 
right  paid  up.  This  property  ad- 
joins the  state  highway  and  is 
only  two  miles  from  the  town. 
We  consider  this  one  of  the  best 
bargains  we  have  had  in  our  of- 
fice for  some  time.  It  would  pay 
you  to  investigate  this  land  if 
you  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
farm.  We  can  divide  this  to  suit 
the  purchaser.  10  per  cent  down 
at  time  of  purchase  and  ten  years 
on  the  balance  at  6  per  cent. 


We 


LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


kind  of  soil,  temperature,  moisture, 
supply  length  of  growing  season,  etc. 

 o  

CUT    WORM  CONTROL 

Cut  worms  will  be  a  serious  men- 
ace to  crops  this  season  if  not  con- 
trolled. Fortunately  there  is  a  method 
of  control.  The  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  have 
the  following  to  say: 

"The  best  remedy  for  cut  worms  is 
poisoned  bran  bait  made  as  follows: 
Thoroughly  mix  t,0  pounds  of  bran,  2 
pounds  of  Paris  Green  and  6  finely 
chopped  lemons.  Stir  to  a  stiff  dough 
with  low  grade  molasses  diluted  with 
enough  water  to  mix  well  with  the 
bran.  Scatter  sparingy  in  small 
lumps  around  bases  of  plants  and 
over  entire  field." 

Last  year  the  following  formula 
proved  very  effective:  1  It),  white 
arsenic,  20  pounds  bran,  3  lemons,  2 
quarts  syrup,  2V2  gallons  water. 

The  worms  prefer  the  bran  bait  to 
the  pants.  Since  they  usually  hide 
before  they  die,  the  dead  ones  will 
seldom  be  seen. 

D.  S.  Jennings,  County  Agriculture 

Agent. 

O.  J.  Poulson,  County    Crop  Pest 

Inspector. 


have  one  million  acres  of  first-class 
grazing  land  which  we  can  sell 
from  $3  to  $12.50  per  acre.  We 
can  allow  you  any  reasonable 
length  of  time  in  which  to  in- 
vestigate this  property.  In  fact, 
we  can  give  one,  two  or  three 
years,  if  desired,  before  any 
payments  are  made,  to  thorough- 
ly convince  you  that  this  land  is 
what  we  represent  it  to  be.  We 
sold  approximately  100,000  acres 
of  this  land  last  week,  and 
everybody  who  sees  the  property 
purchases  it.  as  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable offer  that  has  ever  been, 
made  to  the  public.  If  you  are 
looking  for  grazing  land,  it  would 
way  you  to  investigate  this.  Tt 
will  be  a  pleasure  for  us  to  give 
you  any  information  we  can  per- 
taining to  same,  by  calling  in  or 
writing  to  us. 


We  have  a  40-acre  farm  located  1%  miles 
south  and  %  mile  west  of  Virginia, 
Tdaho.  which  we  can  exchange  for 
Salt  Lake  City  property.  This  40 
acres  is  nil  under  cultivation  and 
has  a  full  water  right.  If  you 
have  a  piece  of  property  in  Salt 
Lake  that  you  wish  to  exchange 
for  a  farm,  it  would  pay  you  to 
investigate  th's.  We  would  be 
/  glad  to  «rive  you    further  infor- 

mation pertaining  to  this  proper- 
ity  if  you  will  call  at  our  office. 


We  have  listed  with  us  160  acres  of  dry- 
farm  land,  located  In  the  Rear 
River  .valley.  This  is  some  of  the 
choicest  dry  farm  in  this  section. 
The  owner  is  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing a  home  in  Salt  Lake,  which 
he  will  take  as  part  payment  of 
the  above  farm.  The  property  is 
all  under  cultivation  and  will  soon 
pay  for  itself. 


KIMRALL    &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 

Farm  and  Ranch  Dept., 
f>4  South  Main  St. 

OFFICE  OPEN  UNTIL  SUNSET. 


HE    ADMITTED  IT 

"You  know,  Sam,  It's  no  disgrace 
to  work  for  a  living." 

"Yassuh,  I  knows  it  sah.  Dat's 
what  I  alius  tell  mah  wife." 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  Irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
can  be  bought  for  $6.00  per  aero  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Orosebeck,  Agent,  Room  63 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARM8 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  ue. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 

343  Main  Strait  Salt  Lak*  Olty 
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RECONSTRUCTING  OUR  LIVES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
est  war  in  history.  There  never  was 
any  such  thing  as  three-dollar  wheat 
except  in  the  dangerous  days  of  indis- 
creet buying  by  the  allies  a  year  ago. 
Those  who  are  best  informed  insist 
that  if  prices  had  not  been  to  some 
extent  influenced,  we  would  have  had 
30-cent  sugar,  which  would  have 
meant  revolution,  and  thirty-dollar 
flour,  which  would  also  have  meant 
food  riots. 

Every  country  at  war,  excepting 
ours,  is  on  the  bread-ticket  basis,  and 
unless  the  people  respond  better  than 
they  have  yet  responded,  this  country 
will  also  be  there  very  shortly.  While 
some  dealers  respond  to  all  that  is 
asked  of  them,  others  hoard  without 
conscience.  Within  the  last  few  days 
twenty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  have 
been  found  in  an  eastern  city.  There 
are  evidently  men  in  America  who  are 
willing  not  only  to  gamble  with  the 
lives  of  women  and  children,  but  also 
with  the  very  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment that  gives  them  protection. 

Business  as  usual — no!  The  man 
who  adopts  the  slogan,  "Business  as 
usual"  is  a  traitor  to  his  country 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  business  as  usual. 
Everything  is  unusual  now.  Some 
kinds  o,f  business  will  be  enlarged  and 
others  will  be  curtailed  or  cut  out,  as 
they  ought  to  be. 

Why  should  dinners  in  our  hotels 
and  restaurants  be  entertained  by 
orchestras  of  perfectly  able-bodied 
men  while  the  country  is  suffering  for 
wheat,  for  coal,  for  steel,  for  the  very 
materials  necessary  to  the  winning  of 
the  war?  This  is  a  question  of  labor, 
not  of  profit.  No  man  has  a  right  to 
expand  his  business  now  unless  that 
[business  is  essential  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  and,  when  it  is  he  should  ex- 
pand it  to  the  utmost  on  the  basis  of 
normal  profits  before  the  war.  This 
world  war  is  not  a  grab  game.  It  is 
hot  a  case  of  killing  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  egg  for  the  sake  of 
dividing  the  feathers;  it  is  a  case  of 
supporting  Uncle  Sam  in  the  hardest 
job  of  his  life. 

Transportation. 

War  upsets  everything;  nothing 
more  than  transportation.  It  became 
necessary  to  take  over  the  railroads 
in  order  to  free  our  system  of  distri- 
bution from  the  multitude  of  conflict- 
ing laws  enacted  by  the  forty-eight 
different  states  that  make  up  the 
nation.  There  is  no  better  evidence  of 
the  crippling  effect  of  recent  legis- 
lative policy  regarding  our  railroads. 
We  have  had  the  hardest  winter  in 
history  and  the  most  shipping  to 
handle.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  traffic 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Central  is  war 
traffic.  The  economizing  of  transport- 
ation therefore  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  immediate  future. 
The  Shipping  Situation. 

We  seem  to  have  passed  the  most 
difficult  stage  of  our  shipbuilding  pro- 
gram. The  first  task  has  been  to  build 
and  equip  the  yards  fof  building  mer- 
chant ships.  There  has  been  and  there 
Is  difficulty  in  the  labor  situation,  and 
nere  again  the  call  to  labor,  as  to 
everyone  else,  is  to  play  this  game 
while  the  war  lasts  and  settle  differ- 
ences afterwards. 

Spies. 

In  none  of  the  countries  at  war  is 
ere  such  an  enormous  alien  popu- 
tion  as  we  have    in    the  United 
ates.    The  vast  bulk  of  these  are 
al  to  the  government  under  which 
ey  came  to  live  and  which  affords 
em  opportunities  such  as  they  could 
er  have  had  at  home.    It  does  af- 
d.  however,   rare   opportunity  for 
«»e  spy  and   for  .the  man   who  will 
•ell  himself  to  the    service    of  an 
«nemy  country.    History  shows  that 
there  have  always  been  men  unworthy 
to  live  in  respectable  society  who  for 
a  few  pieces  of  silver  will  betray  any 
trust  and  any  cause  which  lay  within 
fbeir  power  to  betray.     One  of  our 
Jobs  now  is  to  find  these  men  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  and  see  to  it  that  their 
power  for  evil  is  taken  away. 

This  is  Everybody's  War. 
In  brief,  this  is  everybody's  war.  II 
1*  being  conducted  by  the  government 


to  be  sure,  but  we  are  the  government. 
The  army  will  do  the  fighting,  but  the 
army  has  come  from  our  own  firesides. 
The  peope  and  not  the  army  must  do 
the  producing  and  must  do  the  saving. 
Those  who  .have  been  taken  into 
military  service  have  been  forced  to 
reconstruct  their  lives.  The  civil 
population  must  do  the  same,  because 
in  order  to  win  this  war  the  entire 
power»of  the  people  will  be  required. 

 o  ; 

WEEKLY    MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  May  21st. — Cattle — Receipts, 
1,716;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$13.00;  good,  $8.0o^9.00;  feeders, 
$7.00@9.00;  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
?9.00@10.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00@7.50; 
canners,  $5.2505.75;  feeder  cows, 
$5.00@6.50;  veal  calves,  $9.00@10.00; 
choice  bulls,  $8.00@9.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  667;  market,  steady; 
tops,  $16.90;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.90. 

Sheep — Receipts,  25,684;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $17.00;  ewes,  $9.00^ 
$10.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  May  21  .^Cattle- 
Receipts,  411;  market  steady.  Choice 
steers,  $12.50@13.50;  good  steers, 
$10.00@12.00;  fair  steers,  $7.75@9.50; 
choice  cows  and  heavy  heifers,  $8.75 
@10.00;  fair  to  good  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.50@8.75;  cutters,  $6.00@7.00;  can- 
ners, $5.25@6.00;  fat  bulls,  $7.50@ 
8.25;  bologna  bulls,  $6.50@7.00;  veal 
calves,  $8.00@10.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  none;  market 
steady.  Good  choice  grain  fed  lambs, 
$16. 00@  17.50;  choice  yearling 
wethers,  $13;00@  15.00;  fat  wethers, 
$12.50(^14.00;  fat  ewes,  $10.00(5)12.00. 

Hogs— Receipts,  none;  market 
steady  to  lower.  Choice  smooth  tat 
hogs,  175  to  250  pounds,  $16.50. 

Omaha,  May  21. — Hogs  Receipts, 
1S,000;  market  steady,  closing  lower. 
Heavy,  $16.75@16.S5;  mixed,  $16.95© 
17.10;  light,  $17.10@17.25;  pigs,  $12.00 
@16.00;  hulk  of  sales,  $16.95(5)17.10. 

Cattle — Receipts,  11,700;  market 
steady,  15  to  25c  lower;  native  steers, 
$11.15@17.50;  'cows  and  heifers,  $9.00 
tB»13.50;  western  steers,  $9.50@14.50. 
Texas  steers,  $9.00@12.25;  cows  and 
heifers,  $9.00@11.5O;  canners,  $7.50<?£ 
10.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $8.00@ 
13.00;  calves,  $10.00@12.75;  bulls, 
stags,  etc.,  $9.00@13.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  9000;  market 
steady;  yearlings,  $16.00@17.50; 
wethers,  $14.50@16.50;  ewes,  $10.00@ 
13.00;  lambs,  $14.75@19.80. 

 o  

HOW  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  RATS 

Results  of  300  experiments  in 
poisons  and  tests  in  trapping  carried 
out  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
college  are  expected  to  prove  of  value 
to  the  farmers. 

Raisins  Are  Good  Bait. 

While  the  rat  population  on  the  col- 
lege campus  was  thought  to  he  less 
than  the  estimated  average — one  rat 
for  each  person — and  although  some 
of  the  buildings  are  rat  proof,  through 
the  efforts  o,f  the  department  of  zool- 
ogy 425  rats  and  479  mice  were  cap- 
tured and  a  large  number  poisoned  in 
the  last  year.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  biological  survey  that 
one  rat  will  eat  and  destroy  $5  worth 
of  produce  in  a  year.  Killing  the  425 
rats  then  represents  a  saving  of  $2,125 

The  best  bait  for  the  traps  was  found 
to  be  raisins,  which  are  easily  attach- 
ed to  the  traps,  are  attractive  to  the 
animals,  and  remain  fresh  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  vCornmeal 
was  effective  where  other  food  was  not 
abundant,  but  where  cereals  were  easy 
of  access  a  bait  of  -sausage  proved 
more  alluring.  . 

Zoologists  Recommend  Formula. 

It  was  learned  in  the  experiments 
that  rats  can  eat  large  quantities  of 
strychnine  with  impunity.  A  formula 
containing  white  arsenic  was  found 
more  effective,  killing  85  per  cent  of 
the  rats  on  which  it  was  tried.  A 
formula  recommended  by  the  depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  farmers  and  others 
consists  of  one  part  of  white  arsenic, 
one  pqfrt  of  cornmeal  or  other  meal, 
and  eight  parts  of  sugar.  These  in- 
gredients should  be  mixed  dry.  The 
dose  is  a  teaspoonful  or  more  placed 
where  the  rats  are  likely  to  get  at  it 

This  mixture  is  easy  to  prepare  and 


if  kept  dry  will  not  deteriorate  or 
freeze  in  cold  weather.  It  cannot  be 
carried  by  tlx;  rats  and  left  in  places 
dangerous  to  domestic  animals  and  to 
children.  A  considerable  amount  of 
this  poison  was  used  in  the  veterinary 
and  animal  husbandry  stock  lots  of 
the  college;  and  proved  effective. 


AUTOMOBILE  REASON 

B.  H.  Wike. 

It  is  an  every  day  occurrence  to 
hear  somebody  ask  something  about 
their  cars  or  to  have  somebody  else 
tell  something  about  theirs.  The  auto- 
mobile is  the  innocent  cause  of  a  wave 
of  misunderstanding  in  one  way  or 
another.  So  many  car  owners  have 
been  honestly  advised  on  different 
things,  and  a  great  many  of  them, 
though  learning  at  a  great  expense  for 
the  sake  of  costly  experience,  are 
many  times  the  ones  to  whom  you 
couldn't  tell  a  thing  when  it  came 
to  taking  care  of  batteries,  driving, 
tire  care,  oiling,  etc. 

To  begin  with  batteries,  those  little 
boxes  from  which  comes  the  power  for 
lighting,  starting  and  ignition,  we 
must  say  that  too  many  owners  pro- 
fess either  to  know  they  ought  to  give 
them  care  and  consideration,  or  else 
they  claim  to  do  so  and  yet  fail  to  do 
it  right  by  doing  nothing  at  the  right 
time.  Perhaps  it  may  be  summed  up 
as  pure  carelessness.  But  the  lead- 
ing word  of  instructions  to  car  own- 
ers is  that  the  storage  battery,  in  or- 
der to  give  the  best  service,  must  be 
tested  and  have  water  added  at  least 
every  two  weeks.  When  the  water 
gets  low  by  evaporation,  so  that  the 
plates  are  exposed  to  the  air,  damage 
is  being  done.  Moreover,  the  battery 
comes  in  for  much  consideration  too 
when  driving,  especially  when  the  me- 
ter shows  that  the  battery  is  having 
"juice"  turned  into  it  for  too  long 
periods  at  a  time  and  at  high  rates. 
Avoid  overheating  when  charging,  but 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  battery 
charged.  The  hydrometer  is  the 
thing  to  have  right  in  the  car  so  you 
can  add  pure  water  and  make  the 
tests.  You  can  feel  the  terminals  of 
the  battery  (it  won't  shock  you)  after 
each  drive  and  see  whether  they  are 
ahnormally  warm.  If  they  are  modify 
driving. 

Principles  of  starting  and  stopping 
the  car  are  rarely  well  understood, 
but  every  owner  should  remember 
that  a  horse  can  not  start  a  load  all  of 
a  sudden  without  breaking  his  har- 
ness or  else  stalling  him  completely. 
There  is  the  force  of  inertia  to  over- 
come. This  principle  applies  to  the 
automobile  as  well  as  to  any  other  ob- 
ject. This  is  what  the  low  gear  is 
for — to  facilitate  starting  as  well  as 
for  climbing  steep  hills  or  for  bad 
places.  Use  the  low  gear  reasonably 
whenever  occasion  calls  for  it.  Let  the 
clutch  in  slowly  at  starting  so  as  to 
get  the  car  moving  smoothly  and  slow- 
ly without  straining  on  the  parts. 

Tires  are  usually  put  out  on  a  cer- 
tain guarantee  for  so  many  thousand 
miles  before  adjustment,  but  even 
here  the  tire  maker  will  say  it  all  de- 
pends upon  the  car  owner — how  he 
drives  and  takes  care  of  the  tires. 
Tires  are  like  many  other  things — 
they  must  be  given  consideration. 
Keep  them  up  to  recommended  pres- 
sure at  all  times  and  avoid  skidding 
caused  by  turning  corners  too  quick- 
ly or  slamming  on  the  brakes  unrea- 
sonably. Practice  dodging  rocks  too 
and  watch,  the  difference  in  how  the 
tires  wear. 

Oiling  is  necessary,  and  aside  from 
the  crankcase,  which  should  never  be 
overloaded,  there  is  not  so  much  dan- 
ger in  over-greasing  as  there  is  in 
not  greasing  often  enough  or  of  keep- 
ing the  parts  supplied  with  good 
grease  sensibly  put  on.  But  excess 
grease  working  out  gathers  dust  and 
looks  bad  by  making  things  look  smea- 
ry. Keep  the  car  clean  of  grease  ac- 
cumulation, but  be  sure  every  bearing 
and  wearing  surfaces  designated  as 
such  by  the  maker  get  their  share  of 
grease.  Use  a  standard  grade  and 
watch  the  maker's  schedule  to  see. 
when  grease  chambers  should  be 
drained  or  replenished.  Then  you  will 
have  no  room  to  complain  or  to  blame 


the  greasing  question  and  can  feel  as- 
sured you  have  done  your  part. 

Don't  jump  at  conclusions  either. 
The  automobile  is  a  mass  of  princi- 
ples, of  mechanical  powers,  combined 
in  various  ways  to  make  a  contriv- 
ance for  travel.  How  well  the  modern 
American  car  does  all  this  is  proven 
day  a'ter  day,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  owners  can  do  much  more  yet  for 
themselves.  In  other  words,  study 
your  car  and  understand  its  various 
points  and  operation. 


Send  in  your  subscription  TODAY. 


MOREGg 

.IT  MAKES 

HENS   LAY.  ^r. 

poultry  fo^ 


IP   chickens   are  not 
properly     fed,  they 
become     lazy  and 
lifeless.  Feeding  grain 
only,    helps    to  bring 
about    this  condition. 
It  is  larking  in  the  pro- 
per   elements.  Feed 
Moregg   Poultry  Food 
and  it  will  furnish  the 
needed  stimulant.  It 
helps  poultry  grow  and 
makes  hens  lay. 
Ogden   Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 
Ogden  Utah 


Standard   Sewing  Machines 

Bold  on  easy 
payments  by 
mail. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Quaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machlnei 
$8.00  and  up 
All  standard 
makes  hand- 
led. Write  us 
your  wants. 
WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO. 

Scissors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing  machine 
free   upon  request. 

159  So.  State  St.       Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


An  Economical 
Farm  Oil 

Much  farm  lubrication  does 
not  require  the  more  expensive 
oils.  It  is  therefore  desirable, 
as  a  matter  of  economy  to  use 

Oeseret  Castor 
Machine  Oil 


Equal  to  auy  Mineral  Oil  on  the 
market.  Buy  a  can  from  your 
dealer,  and  use  it  liberally. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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HOGS  HEAVIER  THAN  LAST  YEAR 

J.  M.  Carroll. 

While  the  hog  growers  of  the  coun- 
try have  come  to  the  front  with  a 
great  increase  in  numbes  of  hogs  on 
their  farms,  they  are  also  adding  to 
the  meat  supply  by  making  their  hogs 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  Recent  mar- 
ketings have  run  considerably 
heavier.  During  one  week  of  the  past 
month,  at  the  Chicago  market,  when 
more  than  200,000  head  were  market- 
ed, the  average  weight  was  229 
pounds,  the  heaviest  in  about  six 
months.  This  weight  was  26  pounds 
heavier  than  same  week  of  1917  and 
showed  a  like  gain  over  the  corres- 
ponding week  of  1916.  Twenty-six 
pounds  per  head  may  not  seem  very 
large  on  a  few  hogs  but  this  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  the  general  condi- 
tions in  the  country  shows  that  the 
amount  of  pork  produced  is  consider- 
able larger.  And  this  increase  in 
weight  was  made  during  a  period 
when  many  feeders  had  nothing  else 
but  soft  corn  on  their  places. 

Conservation  of  pigs  and  young 
hogs,  which  during  the  past  few  years 
were  marketed  freely  at  this  time  ac- 
counts for  a  large  part  in  the  in- 
crease in  weights  shown  at  the  mar- 
kets. Not  near  as  many  pigs  as  a 
year  ago  are  being  slaughtered  at  the 
packing  houses.  This  is,  because  the 
demand  for  pigs  and  stock  hogs  dur- 
ing  last  fall  and  winter  months  was 
about  the  greatest  ever  known.  High 
prices  caused  the  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  want  to  get  into  the 
hog  raising  business.  In  cases  where 
hog  raisers  were  forced  to  sell  their 
young  stock,  on  account  of  feed  con- 
ditions, they  readily  found  other 
farmers  who  were  willing  to  buy  their 
stock.  In  this  way  only  the  finished 
hogs,  in  most  cases,  were  cashed  at 


the  markets  and  the  pigs  and  young 
stock  were  kept  at  home  to  be  fat- 
tened to  marketable  size  or  kept  to 
breed  and  build  up  the  swine  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

While  the  census  figures  show  that 
only  71,374,000  hogs  were  on  the 
farms  at  the  start  of  the  year,  it  does 
not  mean  that  only  the  number  or 
less  will  be  slaughtered  during  the 
year.  A  large  part  of  the  pigs  far- 
rowed during  the  spring  and  even 
some  farrowed  next  fall  will  be  killed 
before  the  year  is  ended.  Going  back 
to  1916,  this  being  the  latest  year  that 
official  figures  are  available,  we  find 
that  the  government  figures  showed 
67,766,000  hogs  in  the  country  at  the 
start  of  the  year.  Tne  actual  figures 
from  all  federal  inspected  plants  for 
the  same  year  show  that  76,070,000 
or  8,304,000  more  than  the  census  re- 
port showed,  had  been  killed.  This 
is  where  the  spring  and  fall  farrowed 
pigs  count  in  the  figures.  Of  course, 
the  spring  farrow  in  this  case  was 
more  than  the  difference  between  the 
two  totals.  Other  hogs  died  from 
various  causes  on  the  farms  while  a 
large  number  were  Killed  for  home 
consumption  and  sale  purposes  that 
do  not  enter  into  the  slaughtering 
statistics. 

Judging  from  these  figures,  it  is 
safe  to  presume  that  around  80,000,- 
hogs  will  be  slaughtered  at  the 
federal  inspected  plants  during  the 
present  year.  Taking  the  average  of 
dressed  pork  per  hog  carcass  in  1916 
of  154  pounds  the  total  pork  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States  this  year, 
not  including  any  big  number  of  in- 
creases in  pigs  farrowed  during  the 
spring,  which  is  sure  to  develop,  the 
output  of  dressed  pork  will  be  12,- 
320,000,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
11,595,000,000  for  1917.     Then  while 


the  average  weight  of  live  hogs  this 
year  shows  such  a  great  increase  over 
the  comparative  figures  of  1916,  the 
net  production  of  pork  should  be  even 
larger  than  the  example  shows. 
Exports. 

Official  figures  show  that  during 
the  year  19  ±7  tne  exports  of  bacon 
totaled  578,288,053  pounds;  hams  and 
shoulders  243,386,814  pounds;  lard 
373,349,323  pounds  and  pork,  pickled 
and  other  cured,  88,755,231  pounds. 
These  four  items  alone,  all  products 
of  the  hog,  totaled  1,283,719,421 
pounds,  which  shows  how  great  the 
demand  is  from  points  outside  of  the 
country.  When  this  is  deducted  from 
the  total  pounds  produced,  it  is  found 
that  the  amount  left  for  home  con- 
sumption is  not  as  large  as  first 
thought.  The  export  figures  quoted 
here  were  taken  during  a  period  when 
the  demand  was  the  greatest  up  to 
that  time,  but  lack  of  production  hin- 
dered greater  shipments.  This  year 
the  United  States  has  and  will  have 
larger  numbers  of  men  in  the  field 
and  with  production  of  meat  animals 
practically  at  a  standstill  in  foreign 
countries,  the  demand  for  meat  from 
this  country  should  be  even  larger 
than  last  year,  so  may  million  pounds 
will  be  required  to  take  care  of  this 
end  of  the  trade. 


Quoting  this  aggregation  of  statis- 
tics started  to  show  what  the  hog 
producers  of  the  country  have  done 
and  are  doing  toward  building  up  a 
meat  supply  in  the  country  and  then 
went  on  to  show  what  a  task  they  are 
up  against.  When  the  great  demand 
is  cited,  it  can  be  seen  that  food  offi- 
cials have  a  reason  to  ask  for  greater 
production  of  livestock.  The  hog  men 
have  heard  the  request  and  are  doing 
their  bit.  They  know  that  hogs  can 
be  produced  and  finished  to  a  mar- 
ketable stage  within  a  short  period 
when  compared  to  other  stock.  They 
have  the  means  of  supplying  meat  in 
short  order. 

Hog  feeders  are  linking  patriotism 
with  their  business  which  in  the  end 
should  net  them  prosperity  because 
of  the  great  demand  and  high  prices 
that  are  bound  to  be  in  vogue  with 
such  conditions. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  P,ap?d  at- 

'   hi   mfcLfcn  tracts  and  kills  all 

files.  Neat,  clean,  or. 
namental,  convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season,  t  Made  of 
metal.can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything-. 
Onarantecd  effective. 
Bold  by  dealers ,  or  6  sent 
_  — — ———mmmmmrn*-  express  prepaid  for  81 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  150  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  H.T. 


A  full  Water  tank  the  year 
round  for  $1.65 


''THE  Eclipse  Wood  Windmill  keeps  your  tank  full  of 
A  water  at  the  smallest  possible  cost.  Farm-  ■ — 
ers  using  it  have  proven  this.  Eclipse  Mills 
are  still  pumping  water  today  without  repair  costs 
after 

38  Years  of  Sen/ice 

Spread  the  first  cost  of  the  Eclipse  over  this 
period  of  years  and  you'll  have  the  cheapest  and  most  reliable 
water  supply.  Go  to  your  dealer  and  ask  about  the  wonderful 
service — the  powerful  and  superior  construction  of  the  Eclipse. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  Chicago,  III.  Manufacturers 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 


Mil 
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Warrant  ad  to  Give  Satisfaction. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  Bat  Ho  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
luffs,  and  all  laxneneii  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  disease!  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Eiphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Canatic  Rahain  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex. 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  rtr*Seod  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc  Address  ^ 

The  Lawrence-Williams  60..  Cleveland,  0. 


CARE  OF  THE  BROOD  SOW  as  fast  as  born  and  if  the  weather  is 

In  the  present  emergency,  calling  cold  i>lace  them  in  a  box  or  barrel 

for  increased  pork  production,  it  may  with  artiiicial  heat.    When  they  be- 

be  assumed  that  every  available  sow  come  lively  they  may  be  returned  to 

has  been  bred  for  spring  farrowing,  the  sow. 

The  winter    care    and  treatment  ot  The  bow's  milk  flow  should  not  be 

brood  sows,  says  the  New  York  State  stimulated  the  first  few  days.  Feed 

College  of    Agriculture,    determines  lightly,  giving  warm  water  tbo  first 

largely  the  number  and  quality  of  pigs  day  if  the  weather  is  cold,  followed 

to  be  raised.    Overtatness  does  not  later  by  a  thin  slop.    In  two  weeks 

lead  to  numbers,  or  to  strength,  or  to  time,  get  the  sow  on  a  good  laxative, 

vigor  of  the  pigs.    A  gilt  should  be  m ilk-producing     ration.      Allow  the 

growthy,  in  medium    condition,  and  pigs  exercise  and  keep  them  growing 

snould  be  kept  gaining.  A  mature  sow  by  feeding  the  sow  generously. 

coming  to  winter  quarters  in  medium   — o  

condition  should  tend  to  gain  during 
pregnancy.  This  may  call  for  a  small 
grain  ration,  including  one-third  to 


Beat  the  Straw 


Just  As  You  Would  Do  By  Hand 
With  a  Pitchfork 

TAKE  the  short  cut  to  effect 
thorough  separation.  Do 
not  wait  for  the  grain  to  drop 
out,  but  BEAT  IT  OUT  with 

The  Big  Cylinder 
The  IVSan  Behind  the 
Gun  and  the 
Beating  Shakers 

the  way  to  get  all  the  grain 
quickly  and  without  waste. 
Join  hands  with  the  national 
movement  and  save  all  your 
grain.  Handle  more  jobs  and 
bigger  jobs  and  make  more 
money  for  yourself. 
The  Red  River  Special  saves 
enough  more  of  the  farmer's  time 
and  grain  to  pay  his  thresh  bill. 
If  you  want  a  thresher  for  your 
own  use,  learn  about  our  "Jun- 
ior" Red  River  Special. 

Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Builders  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines. 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


WOOL 

Growers  and  Buyers 


CARE  OF  BROOD  MARES. 

We  can  find  no  better  place  for  the 

lZ'-MtroT'&Tonnd°o^me7Cme^  mare  w,ith  loal  t0  Pa9s  tl |jf 
tankage  or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  l,han  a.  la/Se  roomy  box  stall     I  the 
to  the  roughage  or  succulence  that  doors  fasten  properly  so  that  the  mare 


the  sow  may  regularly  receive. 
Sleep  and  Exercise. 


cannot  get  out  it  is  much  better 
not  to  tie  her  at  all.  In  this  way  on 
days  too  stormy  to  be  outside  some 


The  activities  of  the  sow  in  winter  chance  for  exercise  is  allowed.  Keep 
time  is  devoted  to  sleep.  This  calls  the  brood  mares  quarters  clean, 
for  dry,  well-bedded  sleeping  quar-  Throw  out  the  manure  each  evening 
ters.  Quarters  cannot  be  too  dry  or  and  give  fresh  bedding  of  clean  straw 
too  free  from  drafts.  The  pen  must  or  shredded  fodder  for  the  night.  If 
be  cleaned  and  the  bedding  changed  this  is  attended  to  regularly  much  un- 
at  frequent  intervals.  Adequate  bed-  necessary  work  in  currying  and  brush- 
ding  in  severe  weather  adds  greatly  ing  will  be  saved.  I  know  that  to  me 
to  comfort.  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  keep  the 

Exercise  is  essential,  and  it  should  stall  properly  cleaned  and  bedded,  for 
be  induced  or  compelled.  Provide  the  I  despise  to  clean  up  a  dirty  horse, 
water  and  feed  at  some  distance  from  Whenever  possible  the  stall  should 
the  sleeping  quarters.  This  will  tend  admit  sunlight  and  ventilation.  If 
to  keep  the  latter  clean.  Straw  or  confined  in  damp,  dark  quarters  it  is 
manure  piles  furnish  exercise  in  the  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  mother, 
open  air.  Lice  must  be  controlled.  and  saps  the  vitality  of  the,  colt.  On 
Suitable  Feeds  every  fair  day,  even  if  it  is  a  bit  cold 

Regular  habits  and  laxative,  nutri-  the  mare  should  have  at  least  several 
tious  feeds  are  essential  in  the  main-  hours  o£  liberty  Der  ^V-  However, 
tenance  of  tractable  contented  sows  »t  is  risky  to  let  the  mare  out  of  the 
and  the  production  of  numerous,  vig-  stables  when  the  ground  is  covered 
orous  pigs.  Water  and  feed  the  sows  with  ic\  unless  sharp  shod.  Nor 
at  regular  intervals  should  she  be  allowed  out  while  the 

One  of  the  advantages  of  swine  hus-  y°unS  horses  are  out  for  a  run.  Brood 
bandry  is  the  low  cost  of  wintering  mares  are  frequently  short  of  temper 
sows.  Yet  this  should  not  blind  one  to  wnile  heayy  witn  foal-  and  during  cold 
the  essentials  of  sufficient  food,  both  weather  young    horses    are  always 


Get  full  information  regard- 
ing maximum  prices  on  wool 
paid  by  the 

United  States 
Government 

Highest  prices  paid  only  when 
wool  is  shipped  to  Central  market. 

In  order  to  keep  posted  regarding 
the  maximum  price  and  other  neces- 
sary information,  your  name  must 
be  on  our  mailing  list. 

52  Years  of  Satisfying  Shippers 
Is  Our  Record 

Write  us  today.  Price  lists,  and 
shipping  tags,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
FREE.   Just  a  postal  will  do. 

S.  SILBERMAN  &  SONS 

"World's  Greatest  Wool  House" 
1169  W.  35th  St.  Chicago,  III. 
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USE  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 

The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  it  b«ing  adopted 
*T stockmen  all  over  the  United  States 
bscaote  ir  \%  so  very  li£ht  in  weight— 
made  of  aluminum.  It  m  non-corroi«ive 
and  no  rv  poison  out.  There  it  liberal 
apace  for  name  and  add  rets  of -owner 
and  number  of  animal.  Attached  in- 
stantly with  one  operation.  Offers 
perfect  identification.  We  own  the 
patent  and  are  sole  manufacturers. 

tow  CATTLE.  9HKF.V  AMD  HOGS 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

salt  I-vke.  rmr,  UTAH 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 


Name   


«ad  FREE  Simple,  of 
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as  to  amount  and  variety.  The  aim  is 
to  produce  good,  husky  pigs  that  will 
lose  no  time  in  reaching  the  market. 
Properly  feeding  them,  through  the 
sow,  both  before  and  after  birth,  is  a 
large  factor  in  shortening  the  time 
required  to  bring  them  to  market  size 
and  in  reducing  the  cost  of  their  gains 
in  weight. 

The  young  sow  that  has  to  complete 
her  growth  as  well  as  develop  her 
litter  requires  a  somewhat  narrower 
ration  than  older  ones.  Mineral  foods 
and  tankage  or  buttermilk  and  skim- 
milk  should  be  used  with  these  young 
sows.  Corn  has  long  been  the  basis  of 
swine  rations  when  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  materials,  yet  its 
price  for  feeding  is  now  nearly  pro- 
hibitive. 

A  formula  for  grain  feeds  for  brood 
sows  need  hardly  be  ironclad.  Suit- 
able farm  grains,  if  available,  should 
be  used.  Crushed,  barley,  oats  or  peas 
may  be  used  with  hominy,  middlings, 
oil  meal,  or  tankage.  Where  feeds 
have  to  be  purchased,  a  mixture  of 
hominy  and  middlings  in  about  equal 
quantities  together  with  5  to  10 
per  cent  of  tankage  or  its  equivalent 
in  skim  milk  will  probably  make  an 
ideal  grain  mixture  to  feed  as  slop. 

Alfalfa  hay  fed  in  such  manner  that 
the  leaves  will  be  consumed,  together 
with  roots  or  other  succulence  should 
be  provided.  In  the  absence  of  roots, 
corn  silage  may  be  used  in  very  limit- 
ed amounts.  It  carries  too  much 
fiber,  however,  to  be  of  much  use  to 
owine. 

Care  At  Farrowing. 

A  week  or  two  before  the  pigs 
arrive  the  sow  should  be  given 
quarters  by  herself.  A  moderate  al- 
lowance of  a  laxative  ration  is  now 
essential.  The  use  of  40  per  cent 
hominy,  35  per  cent  middlings,  15  per 
cent  bran,  and  10  per  cent  oil  meal  by 
weight  Is  recommended  for  this 
period. 

Allow  only  a  small  amount  of  bed- 
ding. It  is  less  dangerous  to  the  pigs. 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  sow  but  do  not 
disturb  her  unless  assistance  is 
needed. 

New  born  pigs  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  chilled.  If  the  sow 
is  gentle  the  pigs  may  be  removed 


(Continued  on  page  16) 


work  is  slack.  Other  men 
bave  Cone  it  tor  yean  with  afl 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  riff  bores  through  any  soil  at  rats 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  thronph 
rock.  i  Cne  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  If  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate — no  experts  needed 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  lor  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work* 

There  Is  a  bin  demand  for  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  lirlgatka. 
Write  for  free  m.strated  circu- 
lars showing  different  styles 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co. 
Box  OTS  Ctarlnda,  Iowa 


Body  Built 
for  Country  Loads 


Truck  Built 
for  Country  Roads 


PATRIOTrASM  TRUCK 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 

There  is  real  need  for  motor  trucks  on  Or— they  have  been  mere  cheap  units 
the  farm— to  speed  up  transportation—     to  combine  with  worn-out,  low-priced, 

To  bring  better  mar-  ,,  ^^tlfs^t 

trucks  that  never 
were  expected  to  de- 
liver real  farm  service. 

But  now— the  farmer 
has  a  real  truck- 
built  in  the  center  of 
America  — by  experi- 


kets  nearer — 

To  master  bad  roads— 

To  save  high-priced 
horses— 

But  —  the  farmers 
have  not  bought  them 
to  any  great  extent.  Why?  The  rea- 
son is,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
real  Farm  Motor  Truck  on  the  market 

Those  that  have  been  sold  were  built 
for  the  paved  stree  ts  of  the  cities—  not 
the  soft  roads  and  fields  of  the  country. 


The  Patriot  Is 
the  First  Motor  Truck 
Built  for  Farm  Work 


Agricultural 

enced  truck  and  body  makers,  in  a 
new,  complete  and  modern  factory — 
and  built  for  farm  service. 
Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more  should 
find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.   Write  for  information. 


HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 


1377  P  Street 


Lincoln  Model  iy2  Ton 
Washington  Model 
2^2  Ton 

Continental 
Motor 

Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drive 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 

by  which  the  body, 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump  its 
load. 
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POULTRY 


j  $725  Buys  It! 


KEEP  YOUNG  STOCK  GROWING 

N.  S.  Green. 


of 


SPRAY  CHECKS  MITES 
Poultry    Houses    May    Be  Freed 
Pests  by  Use  of  Insecticides. 

There  is  often  a  tendency  to  let  Frequent  cleaning  and  a  liberal  use 
the  young  chickens  'take  care  of  ot-  a  g00^  insecticide  will  aid  ma- 
themselves"  after  they  have  passed  terially  in  preventing  an  outbreak  of 
through  the  first  few  weeks  of  their  mites  in  the  poultry  house.  For 
lives  and  have  begun  to  feather  out  spraying  over  the  walls,  floors, 
nicely.  No'  greater  mistake  could'  be  perches,  nests  and  dropping  boards, 
made.  Whether  intended  for  market  tue  Ohio  Experiment  Station  recom- 
or  for  next  winter's  layers  the  young  mends  the  following  solutions: 
stock  should  be  looked  after  care-  (i)  Three  parts  of  kerosene  mixed 
fully  in  order  to  keep  them  healthy  witli  one  part  of  either  crude  carbolic 
and  growing  steadily.  If  their  growth  aci^  or  commercial  cresol. 
is  once  checked  it  is  almost  impossible  (2)  Kerosene  emulsion  made  by 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  thus  estab-  disoloving  half  a  pound  of  hard  soap 
lished.  in  a  gallon  of  water  by  gentle  boiling 

By  the  latter  part  of  May  the  hatch-  and  then  adding  two  gallons  of  kero- 
ing  season  should  be  practically  over,  sene;  one  part  of  this  emulsion  is 
Few  farmers  care  to  hatch  chickens  mixed  with  six  parts  of  water, 
in  June,  the  old  notion  that  June-  (3 J  Lime-sulphur  solution  as  rec- 
hatched' chickens  sleep  themselves  to  ommended  for  dormant  spraying  of 
death  being  still  generally  held.   The  fruit  trees. 

truth  of  the  matter  is  that  June-  (4)  Cresol  disinfecting  solution 
hatched  chicks  will  grow  and  thrive  made  as  follows:  Put  3  1-5  quarts  of 
just  as  well  as  any  others  provided  raw  linseed  oil  in  a  five-gallon  crock, 
they  receive  the  care  they  should  Dissolve  one  pound  six  ounces  of  corn- 
have.  There  is  more  hot  weather  to  mercial  lye  in  another  container 
contend  with  but  aside  from  that,  con-  starting  with  half  a  pint  of  water  and 
ditions  are  apt  to  be  better  than  they  adding  mere  very  slowly  if  it  is  need- 
are  in  early  spring.  Most  of  the  losses  ed  to  dissolve  the  lye.  After  three 
of  June-hatched  chicks  may  be  traced  Hours  very  slowly  add  the  lye  solu- 
to  neglect.  The  farmer  and  his  wife  tion  to  the  raw  linseed  oil,  stirring 
are  both  busy  and  as  a  consequence  constantly  until  a  smooth  liquid  soap 
the  chickens  are  more  or  less  neglect-  is  produced.  Then  very  slowly  stir  in 
ed  SV2  quarts  of  commercial  cresol.  For 

By  the  time  the  chicks  are  a  month  most  work  a  five-percent  solution 
old  they  should  be  in  colony  houses  with  water  is  used,  or  about  12  table- 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  room  spoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
to  run  about  Our  plan  has  been  to  After  the  litter  and  nest  material 
provide  them  with  a  roomy  hover  set  are  removed  from  the  house,  the  in- 
inside  a  large  packing  box.  The  side  should  toe  grayed  thoroughly 
larger  breeds  such  as  Orpingtons,  witn  one  ot  these  solutions.  A  spray 
Brahmas,  etc.,  cannot  be  placed  in  P™P  «  effective  to  force  the  mater- 
the  colony  houses  as  soon  as  leg-  ^  mto  crevices.  Since  the  mites 
horns  and  other  small  breeds  as  they  are  especially  numerous"  on  perches 
do  not  feather  out  so  soon.  Colony  and  nesting  boxes,  these  should  also 
houses  should  be  made  of  a  size  con-  be  well  sprayed  with  the  insecticide, 
venient  to  move  about  from  place  to  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  get  any 
place  as  desired.  A  good  size  is  three  spray  on  the  eggs  as  it  gives  them  an 
by  six  feet,  four  feet  high  in  front  undesirable  flavor  A  second  apphca- 
and  two  in  rear.  Piano  boxes  and  tion  about  a  week  later  is  necessary 
scrap  lumber  make  cheap  and  durable  to  kill  mites  that  escaped  the  first 


A  GREAT  BARGAIN  IF  YOU  ACT  QUICKLY 

Studebaker — SEVEN  Passenger— 1917  Model 
40  Horse  Power— Four  Cylinder—  To  your  "home 

Same  Model  Sells  Now  at  $1,140  F.  O.  B.  Salt  Lake. 
With  same  equipment  would  cost  $1,275. 


THIS 


IS    AN    ACTUAL    PHOTOGRAPH    OF    THE  CAR 
Taken  in  Liberty  Park,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Here's  a  genuine  bargain  for  the  man 
who  wants  a  family  touring  car  or 
one  to  use  for  business.  It  is  not  a 
new  car.  It  has  been  used  by  one  of 
the  managers  of  a  large  firm  who  has 
given  it  good  care  and  kept  it  in  fine 
condition.  A  business  change  makes 
the  use  o,f  the  car  unnecessary.  So 
now  its  to  be  sold  and  and  that  with- 
out delay.  Terms  to  responsible 
parties  if  desired. 


It  is  fully  equipped — five  tires,  (four  of 
them  non-kid  tread,    two    are  conk 
tires)  complete  set  cf  tools,  jack,  ne^r 
pump,  top  cover  and  extra  rim.  My 
business  takes  me  all  over  Utah  so 
you  live  in  this  State  I  will  bring  th€ 
car  to  your  home,  demonstrate  it,  sho^ 
you  what  it  will  do  and  teach  you  to 
drive  it.    That's  fair  isn't  it?    If  you 
want  it  write  today  because  this  kinc 
of  a  proposition  won't    keep.  First 
come— First  served. 


treatment  or  hatched  out  afterward. 

These  small,  blood  -sucking  mites 
are  perhaps  the  most  injurious  pests 
of  fowls.    They  feed  on  the  birds  at 


houses.  Houses  of  this  sort  we  have 
found  very  satisfactory.  The  floor  is 
laid  on  four  by  fours.  At  each  corner 
uprights  are  placed  and  to  these  the 
boards  are  nailed.  Sides  are  tight  to  ™Bht  and  congregate  m  swarms  un- 
exclude  drafts.  The  lower  half  of  the  der  roosts  or  in  nest  boxes  in  the  day- 
front  is  boarded  up  and  the  upper  time  They  may  so  overrun  a  poultry 
part  covered  with  poultry  netting.  A  P  ant  by  midsummer  as  to  make  it 
curtain  to  drop  down  over  the  open-  almost  uninhabitable  if  measures  are 
Ing  at  night  is  provided.  These  houses  not  taken  to  prevent  their  spread, 
will  accommodate  about  eighty  chicks.  ° 

^  i.  f    a-  „  HANDLING    BROODER  CHICKS 

We  have  found  hopper  feeding  much  R„<,h,w 
the   best   method    for    the    growing  ^  f ■  "UfaUlus- 

chicks.  Either  large  hoppers  holding  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  brooder 
a  week's  supply,  or  small  ones  that  chicks  have  many  advantages-  over 
must  be  fined  up  every  day  or  two  the  ones  raised  by  the  "old-hen 
may  be  used  with  good  results.  Just  method."  If  they  are  started  off  with- 
as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  large  enough  out  getting  overheated  or  chilled, 
whole  grain  is  scattered  in  litter  they  will  get  along  fine  if  conditions 
where  the  chicks  must  work  for  it.     are  made  favorable  for  them. 

Pullets  intended  for  layers  can  be  The  first  few  hours  of  a  chick's 
given  free  range,  but  all  stock  in-  life  is  a  very  critical  period.  They 
tended  for  market  can  be  more  quick-  can  be  very  easily  chilled,  or  over- 
ly fattened  if  confined.  Our  plan  has  heated  as  the  condition  may  be,  when 
been  to  separate  the  sexes  when  about  they  are  taken  from  the  incubator, 
two  months  old  and  confine  the  cock-  They  need  to  be  kept  real  warm,  but 
erels  not  wanted  for  breeders  in  coops  when  too  many  are  crowded  together 
and  prepare  them  for  market  just  as  they  are  apt  to  become  overheated, 
quickly  as  possible.  Feed  is  too  ex-  The  fire  should  be  started  in  the 
pensive  to  allow  us  to  keep  stock  any  brooder  at  least  twenty-four  hours  be- 
longer  than  is  necessary.  The  pul-  .'ore  the  chicks  are  put  in.  The 
letH,  too,  are  culled  closely,  and  all  corners  should  be  warmed  up,  and  the 
not  up  to  our  standard  go  into  the  thermometer  should. register  100.  After 
fattening  pen  to  be  prepared  for  mar-  the  chicks  are  three  are  four  days 
ket.  The  pullets  which  are  to  be  old,  keep  the  temperature  at  85  to 
kept  are  then  distributed  among  the  90,  As  they  grow  older  they  will  need 
various  houses  in  groups  of  twenty-  l9Bfl  heat.  One  can  tell  when  they  are 
five,  where  they  are  kept  until  ready  comfortable  by  their  action.  If  they 
to  be  placed  In  their  winter  quarters,  huddle  around  the  water  tank,  it  is 
They  receive  practically  the  same  a  sure  indication  that  the  brooder 
diet  as  the  old  stock.  We  have  found  1«  not  wanned  throughout.  If  they 
this  better  than  feeding  them  a  differ-  are  scattered  over  the  brooder, 
ent  ration  during  summer,  then  chang-  scratching,  and  seemingly  contented, 
Ing  to  the  adult  ration    in    the    fall.  y"u  will  know  they  are  comfortable. 

i-»  i_   4„    „   .  .  „     The  brooder  chicks  must  be  care- 

Our  ata    is   to   keep   them   growing  ^  ^  ^  ftrg*  f<jw  weeks  They 

steadily  without  forcing.    In  this  way  be  Rlven  any  fecd  untn 

we  have  a  fine  lot  of  pullets  to  put  they  are  thirty-six  hours  old,  and  fed 

In  the  laying  pens.  only  in  small  amounts  several  times 


JOHN  D.  GILES,  156  Fourth  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City 


a  day.  Every  two  hours  is  often  enough 
to  feed  them. 

Litter  must  be  kept  in  the  brooder 
to  keep  the  chicks  employed.  If  they 
are  given  nothing  to  do  they  soon 
become  restless  and  almost  .frantic. 
The  litter  must  he  fine,  clover,  alfalfa 
chaff  being  about  the  best  that  can  be 
used.  This  must  be  changed  at  least 
three  times  a  week,  and  fresh  litter 
put  in.  A  layer  -oi  newspaper  in  bot- 
tom of  brooder,  and  about  an  inch  of 
dry  dust  or  sand  on  top  of  this  will 
keep  the  brooder  more  sanitary.  The 
litter  can  be  raked  off  the  sand,  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  the  brooder 
will  not  be  soiled.  Fresh  sand  must 
be  supplied  as  often  as  it  becomes 
necessary  to  keep  it  clean. 

When  chicks  are  fed  anything  ex- 
cept dry  grains,  it  should  be  fed  on 
a  paper,  and  the  paper  removed  as 
soon  as  they  are  through.  The  chick 
feed  may  be  scattered  in  the  litter 
and  the  chicks  will  spend  many  busy 
hours  hunting  for  it.  The  litter  must 
not  be  coarse  or  very  deep,  or  it  will 
tire  the  little  fellows  to  scratch  in  it. 

Everything  must  b  e  kept  clean 
about  the  brooder.  When  the  weather 
will  permit,  the  lid  of  brooder  should 
be  raised  to  let  the  chicks  have  the 
fresh  air  and  sunshine.  They  will 
do  so  much  better  than  when  they 
are  kept  in  dark  quarters.  Even  in 
very  cold  weather  the  lid  can  be 
raised  several  times  a  day  for  a  short 
'time  without  injuring  the  chicks. 

Keeping  clean  drinking  water  in  the 
brooder  Is  often  a  difficult  problem, 
when  litter  is  kept  for  them  to  scratch 
in.    They  soon  All    the    trough  up 


with  litter  if  it  is  kept  on  it.  IXm 
thick  paper  is  spread  down,  sever 
times  larger  than  the  trough  and  tl 
water  kept  on  this,  they  will  not  ge 
much  trash  in  the  water.  Sand 
fine  oyster  shell  should  be  kept  in 
small  box  where  they  will  have 
cess  to  it. 

We  have  had  best    results  wi 
brooder  chicks,  by  starting  them 
on  boiled  eggs  and  stale  bread  crumb 
until  they  are  four  or  five  days 
They  are  them  fed  rolled  oats  and 
small  amount    of    commercial  chick 
feed.    After  they  are  ten  days  old,  we 
feed  a  liberal  feed  of  chick  feed  three 
times  a  day  in  litter,  and  keep  a  mix 
ture  of  sifted  bran,  meat  scrap,  co 
meal  and  charcoal  where  they  can  hav 
all  they  want  of  it.    We  sift   it  al 
feeding  only  the  fines  part  until  the 
are  three  weeks  old.   One  teaspoon,?- 
of  meat  scrap  is  sufficient  for  a  doze 
chicks. 

When  the  chicks  are  kept  in  th 
brooder  without  plenty  of  ventilatio 
dampness  is  apt  to  rise  in  the  co' 
ners,  and  if  this  is  not  discovered 
once  it  is  apt  to  cause  leg  weakne 
In  the  chicks.  After  the  chicks  are 
week  old,  the  lid  should  be  rais- 
slightly  at  night  to  prevent  this.  A! 
they  are  a  few  days  old  they^-m 
need  a  small  run  where  they  can 
out  and  exercise  but  will  soon  le 
to  go  back  in  the  brooder  to  w 
Chicks  should  never  bo  kept  in  tt 
brooder  longer  than  four  or  fl\ 
weeks.  By  that  time,  they  will  hav 
sufficient  size  to  the  transferr 
boxes  and  turn  the  brooder  ov 
the  next  hatch. 


r  n\ 
1  hav 
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GETTING  GOOD  HATCHES         life  of  the  eggs.    1  consider  50  to  60  ter  how  little  it  is.    Therefore,  make  yeBterdav  -  Balf,  Willi*    "hut  m  «t>t 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  and  vex-  degrees  K  the  proper  temperature.  Do  provisions  accordingly.  "     "  *  a  .7 „"ul  1,1  gei 

ing  problems  the  beginner  in  poultry  not  have  the  temperature  too  warm  as  During  the  daytime  when  a  hen  can  »how'11  vmi  Lt  .  won?"  »nki>ri 
raising  has  lO  contend  with    is    the  this  will  draw  the  moisture  from  the  exercise  she  prefers  it  cool,  even  cold,  wiiHp'h  frirnd 

finding  of  so  many  unhatched  eggs  eggs  and  cause  tnem  to  dry  out  too  as  long  as  it  is  dry  and  sunny  and  free  \.V.1~  „ "  _,_  m(B(lu.  „  aaid 
at  hatching  time  in  which  the  chicks  rapidly.    This  would  result    also    in  from  drafts.     You  can  imagine  how  w„,™  £SSf  ™  iin 

are  fully  developed  but  have  failed  to  causing  a  louguening  of  the  membrane  much  a  hen  feels  like  working,  singing,  WJUJ  "'f  »  rouge.  

emerge  from  the  shell.    If  one  could  of  the  shell  and  lessen    the    chicks'  and  laying  in  a  house  with  clean  sur-   

prevent  these  losses  the  profit  and  chances  of  picking  ineir  -way  out.  roundings,  deep  litter,  dry  interior, 
pleasure  of  poultry  raising  would  be  Cover  the  eggs  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  free  from  drafts,  yet  plenty  of  fresh 
greatly  enhanced.  While  we  cannot  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  air  with  the  sun  shining  on  her  back, 
entirely  prevent  these  losses  we  can  shell.  Do  not  place  them  in  a  draft  She  feels  as  though  she  was  really 
by  proper  care,  mitigate  them  to  a  or  where  the  sun  will  shine  directly  living,  she  is  comfortable  and  feels  at 
great  extent.  on  them.  home,  she  is  happy  and  contented  and 

Poultrymen  have  different  opinions  The  temperature  and  ventilation  of  shows  her  appreciation  by  filling  the 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  dead  chicks  the  incubator  also  plays  an  important  egg  basket.  Across  from  her  is  her 
in  the  shell.  Some  claim  it  is  the  Part  in  preventing  the  chicks  from  companion  confined  In  a  small  un- 
direct  result  qf  weak  germs,  caused  dying  in  the  shell.  Very  little  ventila-  sanitary,  dark,  gloomy,  damp,  close 
by  using  breeding  stocK  of  low  vitality  tion  is  required  he  first  week  of  in-  dungeon.  She  sits  on  the  roosts  most 
or  by  too-close  inbreeding.  This  is,  cubation.  This  will  be  apparent  by  of  the  time,  except  for  about  a  few 
in  my  opinion,  partly,  but  not  wholly  observing  how  closely  the  hen  covers  minutes  at  feeding  times,  she  is  dull, 
the  cause.  Improper  selection  and  the  eggs  the  first  week.  She  leaves  sick,  cast  down  and  walks  about  in  an 
care  of  the  eggs  used  for  hatching  are  the  nest  only  a  few  times  and  then  indifferent  way,  careless  as  to  whether 
also  a  contributing  factor.  Improper  for  short  periods,  only.  Therefore,  do  she  lives  or  not.  You  do  not  notice 
care  of  the  eggs  while  holding  them  not  allow  the  eggs  to  remain  out  of  her  digging  in  the  litter  very  much, 
for  incubation  will  affect  the  vitality  the  machine  very  long  the  first  week,  singing  and  walking  about  in  a  happy 
or  "livability"  of  the  germ,  that  is  As  the  hatch  progresses  more  ventila-  and  contented  way. 
certain.  While  the  germ  still  possesses  tion  should  he  provided.  The  eggs  Instead  she  stays  up  on  the  roosts 
enough  vitality  to  start  growth,  it  should  also  remain  out  of  the  machine  in  a  humped  up  kind  of  dormant  way 
eventually  will  die.  Better  so,  how-  for  longer  periods.  This  cooling  and  until  spring  comes  along  with  its 
ever,  than  to  hatch  chicks  with  barely  airing  of  the  eggs  is  continued  until  longer  days  and  sunshine.  Then  all 
enough  strength  to  wreak  through  the  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  day.  at  once  she  sums  up  her  spirits,  starts 
shell,  and  which,  if  raised,  will  be  any-  Cooling  and  airing  is  absolutely  neces-  to  exercising,  singing  and  laying.  Why 
thing  but  a  source  or  profit  and  pleas-  sary  as  it  is  a  positive  means  of  does  she  do  this?  Because  her  owner 
lire.  strengthening  the  chicks  in  the  shell,    by  this  time  sees  fit  to  let  her  outside 

Handle  the  eggs  intended  for  in-     The  eggs   must  be   supplied   with  into  the  sunshine  and  fresh  air.    It  is 
cubation  carefully.    Do  not  store  them  a  proper  amount  of  moisture.    Unless  needless  to  say  that  before  very  long  Grow}ng    the    ALTON  IMPROVED 
or  allow  them  to  remain  where  they  this  is  done  the  shell  will  become  dry  she  starts  to  laying.  RED    RASPBERRY,    Pamphlet  free, 

will  become  chilled.  It  doesn't  take  and  tough.  A  good  practice,  and  one  All  your  hens  ask  for  in  winter  is  Increase  tne  yield  of  all  your  crops 
long  for  an  egg  to  become  chilled  to  that  I  usually  follow,  is  to  wring  a  protection  on  three  sides,  east,  west  from  25  tQ  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  unfit  cloth  out  of  warm  water  and  lay  over  and  north.  A  hen  dislikes  a  draft,  con-  _00  Dusaels  0f  potatoes,  300  to  600 
for  hatching  purposes.  Another  thing,  the  eggs.  This  is  done  on  the  sequently  it  is  important  that  these  bushelg  of  oni0ns,  30  to  50  bUBhels  of 
also,  is  to  ue  avoided,  that  of  over-  eighteenth  day  and  is  allowed  to  re-  ends  be  as  nearly  air  tight  as  possible.  wheat  70  to  iqq  'bushels,  of  oats  per 
heating.  Exposing  m     warm  tempera-  main  on  the  eggs  in  the  machine  about  Endeavor  to  keep  the  temperature  of  '&u  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 

ture  for  a  short  time  will  start  in-  ten  minutes.    This  will  tend  to  soften  the  house  as  uniform  as  possible  and        |ree  bQok  tell8  you  n0W- 
cubation,  and  then  i,f  the    eggs    are  the  shell  and  the  chicks  will  have  no  the  result  will  be  that  your  hens  will 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


$1000  Per  Acre 


kept  for  a  time  before  setting  they  difficulty  in  picking  their  way  out 
will  rot.  O  E.  Hackman. 

The  temperature  and  ventilation  of   o  

the  room  in  Whic~  the  eggs  are  stored    DRY,  FRESH  AIR  FOR  POULTRY 

until  wanted  for    incubation    should  L.  R.  Jones. 

also  be  taken  into  consideration.    Too     Keeping  hens  in  fresh,  reasonably 


be  comfortable  and  laying  throughout 
the  winter. 


H.  A.  PINEGAR 

 o   Wellington  Utah 

A  SCHOOLGIRL'S  LETTER  ,,. 

"It  was  only  a  little  river,  almost 
a  brook-  it  was  called  thp  Yser     One  BABY  chick.;  egg.  for  hatching;  aU 
often  we  find  it  the  case  where  the  dry  air  is  one  qf  the  secrets  of  keep-  could  talk  from  ---  ---  -  --  «eties.   I  make  deliveries  every .Thuri- 

eggs  are  kept  in  damp,    musty    illy  ing  them  successfully.     In  the  hen- 


one  side  to  the  other  d      for' Utah   Idaho.  Nevada  and  Wye- 
eggs  are  Kepi  m  aamp,    musiy    my  mS  „u«m  au^^.ux^.     xu.  without  raising  one's  voice,  and  the  mlnj  Safe  delivery  guaranu.d.    No  er- 
ventilated    cellars.      This    must    be  house  good  ventilation    and    ^yne^s  *  •  ^/too  ,        or  t00      au.    Writ,  er 
avoided.    The  poisonous  air  in  such  are  so  essential  that  the  most  skillful  Qf  the.      in  '  And 
cellars  will  surely  weaken  the  vitality  breeding   feeding  and  rearing  cannot  there          Smillions  0i 
of  the  germs  in  the  eggs  and  lessen  make  up  tor  their  lack.     It  is  difficult  tun 
their  chances  of  hatching.     The  room  to  secure  dryness  without  a  generous  Bu<. 
In  which  the  eggs  are  kept,  should  be  amount  of  fresh  air. 
well  ventilated,    .sever  keep  them  in     There  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
a  room  in  wnich  you  would  not  care  marked  tendency,  in  poultry  house  con- 
to  live.    The  temperature  should  not  struction  toward  securing  more  fresh 
vary  to  a  great  extent.     Extremes   in  air,  both  day  and  night,  by  replacing 
temperature  will  also  affect  the  germ  the  glass  windows  with  cloth  or  mus- 


wire  for  price.,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ram.haw, 

the  two  banks  ™*  Bthr  EpaBti  SaJt  Lak.  city. 

f  men,  the  one   

turned  toward1  the  other,  eye  to  eye.  day   OLD  CHIX 

the  distance  which  separated  them  W,M  economy  u  quality  not  pric*.  w. 
was  greater  than  the  stars  in  the  sky;  gen  cheap  when  quality  1.  th.  main  con- 
it  was  the  distance  which  separates  .ideraUo^  HENNERY 
right  from  injustice.  u  pre*£rce2  to  handle  order,  lant.  or 
"The  ocean  is  so  vast  that  the  sea-  small,  .hoot  your  enquiries    for  Prtce.. 
gulls  do  not  dare  to  cross  it.    During  ^mand  wlU  be  *reater 
lin  or  by  making'  the"  front  either  of  seven  days  and  seven  nights  the  great  ,ar  y"      A.  T.  8MURTH WAITE 
muslin  or  entirely  open.    Fresh  air  is  steamships  of  America,  going  at  full  w.iisviii.. 
one  of  the  prime  essentials  in  poultry  sPeed>  dnye  through  the  deep  waters  - 

before  the  lighthouses  of  France  come 


Utah 


FOR  SALL 

Big  type  Poland  China  Pigs.  By  , 

the  great  herd  Boar,  Utah  Pat,  who  houses  and  warmth  secured  by  keep 

was  aired  bv  Jumbo  Samnson  Th*  inS  the  house  shut  up  tightly  is  not  as  m™  v}ew\  aul  riom  °ne  slae  to  tne 

was  sirea  Dy  JumDO  bampson.  ine  ^.mMa  ai.  „  ,„WQ„  +omT,or<jt„VQ         other  hearts  are  touching."— Letter  oi 


best  blood  to  be  obtained. 

H.  G.  JOHNSON 
East  Garland 


Utah 


desirable  at  a  lower  temperature  and 
some  ventilation. 

The  front  of  the  house  should  be  so 
high  that  the  windows    or  openings 

  will  allow  the  sun  to  shine  well  back 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs.  illt0  the  interior  during  the  winter. 
Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard  Burlap,  unbleached  muslin  or  light- 
Defende  rand  Pathfinder-  breeding.  weight  duck  cloth  may  be  used  for 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high  curtains  in  the  front.  This  cloth 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please.  shouid  be  thin  enough  to  allow  a  slow 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs.      circulation  of  air  without  dra,ft. 

ERIK  W.  OLSEN  A  large  amount  of  glass  in  the  front 

Virginia   Idaho  of  the  house  makes  it  warm  during  the 

——————— — _  A  _  „  day,  but  cold  at  night,  as  glass  radiates 

BABY  CHICKS — BABi  CHICKS  heat  very  rapidly.  Some  glass,  how- 
White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns,    ever,  is  helpful  in    providing  light 

when  the  curtains  are  closed.  Some 
ventilation  should  be  given  in  a  poul- 
try house  even  on  the  coldest  night. 
It  is  usually  best  secured  by  leaving  a 
small  window  open  or  having  muslin 
curtains  in  the  house.  If  the  house  is 
shut  up  tightly  without,  any  muslin 
curtains  in  the  front  there  is  a  ten- 
dency for  moisture  to  collect  in  the 
house  and  condense  on  the  rafters  and 
other  woodwork  on  frosty  mornings. 

  It  is  not  necessary  to  close  the  mus- 

lumber,  latb.  miliwork.  Oet  eur  dir-  lin  curtains  in  the  front  of  the  house 
ect-to-con.umer  price,  before  building,  except  in  very  cold  or  stormy  weather. 
Calalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractor.  Hens  are  protected  by  nature  with 
chMKeT  Seauie   Wa.""   Lumb*r         warm  feathers  and  a  high  body  tem- 

 perature  so  that  they  are  better  able 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS  to  withstand  dry,  cold  air  than  warmer 

Increase  your  profits  by  improving  air  which  is  damp.  You  can  make  up 
your  stock.  your  mind  that  a  hen  appreciates  dry, 

Buy  registered  spring  pigs  now  from  clean  and  sunny  quarters  as  much  in 
JAMES  W.  BLAIN  the  wintertime  as  you  do.   What  a  hen 

Spring  City  Utah  very  much  dislikes  is  a  draft,  no  mat- 


a  French  Schoolgirl. 


CAUGHT  IN  THE  DRIFT 

"My  sister's  feller  kicked  my  dog  Ogden 


Black  Diamond  Dehorning  Pencil. 

Every  pencil  -will  dehorn  50  head  from 
ten  days  to  one  month  old  for  $1.00 
Forfeit  of  $5.00  on  any  calf  if  it  fails 
to  dehorn. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 


Utah 


$12.00  per  100. 
R.  I.  Reds,  $15.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
OrUnd.  Glenn  County,  California. 

WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 
IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HILL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
843  Main  Street  8alt  Lake  City 


ONION  SETS 


ON  YOUR  OWN  TERMS. 
PLANT  NOW  FOR  WINTER  ONIONS. 

This  is  the  year  to  plant  for  profit  only  one  half  usual 
acreage  already  planted.  We  have  a  limited  quantity  of 
good  sound  sets  which  -we  will  sell  at  bed  rock  prices  and 
if  necessary  accept  payment  after  harvest. 

As  you  know  sets  planted  now  will  produce  a  splen- 
did crop  of  winter  onions  at  one  half  the  labor  cost  af 
those  planted  from  seed. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  CHANCE. 
GET  BUSY  TODAY. 

Porter-Walton  Co. 


SALT  LAKE. 
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CARE  OF  .ROOD  MARES 

(Continued     jm  page  13) 
frisky.    When  :    wed  out  together, 
after  being  kept  a^art  for  some  time, 
somebody  usually  ,ets  hurt. 

Our  best  results  have  been  with 
mares  that  were  kept  at  light  work 
up  until  a  few  days  before  foaling. 
Heavy  loads,  slippery  roads  and  care- 
less drivers  must  be  avoided.  Drives 
to  town  will  do  no  harm,  but  the 
driver  must  be  reasonable,  and  not  ex- 
pect the  mare  to  trot  too  much.  When 
in  driving  harness  be  careful  not  to 
buckle  the  girth  too  tight,  as  it  seems 
to  cause  the  mare  much  discomfort. 
Also  do  not  try  to  make  the  mare 
carry  her  head  up  high  when  working 
or  driving  by  means  of  a  short  rein. 
These  are  apparently  small  matters, 
but  anything  that  affords  comfort  will 
pay. 

Drinking  water  should  be  pure  and 
clean  and  in  cold  weather  the  water 
should  be  warmed  by  means  of  a  tank 
heater  just  enough  to  take  off  the 
chill.  We  find  that  all  horses  will 
drink  more  water  during  winter,  and 
be  in  better  condition  if  water  is  giv- 
en slightly  warmed  rather  than  ice 
cold.  As  for  feeds,  give  as  large  va- 
riety of  good  feed  as  possible.  Allow 
the  mare  to  eat  nothing  that  has 
mould  on  it,  and  keep  the  mare  from 
the  sight  and  smell  of  blood,  and  from 
excitment  of  any  sort  to  avoid  mis- 
carriage. 

For  rough  feed  it  is  well  to  have  on 
hand  a  number  of  different  kinds,  if 
possible,  to  admit  changing  it  oc- 
casionally. Good,  clean  timothy,  clo- 
ver or  mixed  hay,  or  alfalfa;  or  clean, 
bright  corn  fodder  may  be  given, 
changing  occasionally  that  the  mare's 
appetite  may  remain  good  for  all  of 
them.  This  is  an  excellent  plan  of 
winter  feeding  for  other  horses,  as 
well  as  brood  mares.  For  grain  feeds 
it  is  also  well  to  avoid,  if  possible, 
feeding  only  one  kind.  I  believe  a 
well-balanced  grain  ration  will  be 
found  in  giving  two  quarts  of  oats  in 
the  morning,  three  large  ears  of  corn 
at  noon,  and  two  quarts  of  wheat 
bran  at  night,  slightly  salted.  If  the 
mare  is  a  poor  feeder  or  is  in  poor 
flesh  more  may  be  given.  If  she  shows 
a  tendency  to  get  too  fat,  feed  less. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  brood 
mares  must  be  kept  in  more  than 
average  flesh. 

A  record  should  always  be  kept  of 
the  date  on  which  the  mare  is  bred, 
so  that  the  keeper  may  be  on  hand 
when  the  colt  is  due  to  arrive.  Try 
to  be  there  at  the  right  time  even  if 
it  does  cost  the  loss  of  some  sleep. 
The  colt,  and  many  times  both  the 
mare  and  colt,  are  often  lost  that 
might  have  been  saved  had  the  owner 
been  there  at  the  proper  time.  Keep 
cool  when  the  symptoms  of  foaling 
come  on,  and  do  not  offer  any  assist- 
ance until  the  front  feet  and  head 
come  into  view.  It  is  best  not  to  med- 
dle with  the  mare  at  all  unless  deliv- 
ery is  very  difficult.  Use  only  a  very 
gentle  straight  pull,  and  do  so  only  at 
the  proper  times.  If  any  difficulties 
arise  as  malpresentation,  or  an  abnor- 
mally large  colt,  send  for  a  veterinar- 
ian at  once.  Also  if  the  afterbirth  is 
retained  for  more  than  five  hours  after 
the  birth  of  the  colt  call  a  veterinarian 
and  have  it  removed. 

After  the  colt  has  arrived  dry  him 
by  rubbing  gently  with  a  burlap  sack, 
and  assist  him  in  his  efforts  to  stand 
but  do  not  urge  him  to  rise  until  he 
Ehows  a  desire  to  do  so.  Also  do  not 
compel  the  mother  to  get  up  soon 
after  foaling,  as  she  is  badly  in  need 
of  rest  just  at  this  time.  If  the  navel 
cord  is  not  severed  by  the  act  of 
foaling  it  should  be  severed  with  a 
sharp  knife  about  two  inches  below 
tho  navel.  Some  breeders  prefer  to 
tie  the  cord  with  a  string  close  to  the 
navel.  I  have  seen  this  done  many 
times,  and  have  also  often  seen  It 
left  undone  and  I  am  not  able  to  say 
that  there  is  any  great  advantage  in 
it.  Veterinarians,  as  a  rule,  rather 
discourage  the  practice.  When  it  is 
used  both  the  knife  and  string  should 
be  dipped  in  a  good  disinfectant. 

Just  a  word  about  re-breeding  the 
mare.  A  good  many  farmers  think 
it  is  well  to  breed  on  the  ninth  day 


DREADNAUCHT 
I 


DREADNAUGHT  BATTLESHIPS  are  the  most 
powerful  afloat.  Dreadnaught  Tires  are  the  most 
ragged,  durable  and  best  withstand  the  relentless  pound- 
ing of  the  road. 

GUARANTEED  5,000  MILES 

Dreadnaught  Red  "Silent"  Vacuum  Tread  is  a  positive  anti- 
skid. The  bar  through  center  of  cups  minimizes  friction,  road 
drag  and  that  unpleasant  humming  noise.  Dreadnaught  Red 
Ribbed  Tread  makes  steering  easy  and  successfully  supplants 
the  old-fashioned  plain  tread. 

Strevell-Paterson  Hardware  Co. 

Wholesale  Only 
Hardware — Auto  Accessories 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Sold  by  dealers  in  every  town. 


Beautifully  . 
illustrated  booklet,  / 
"The  Evolution  f 
of  the  Battleship" 
sent  free  on  request. 


after  foaling.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  bad  practice.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  would  not  be  just  as 
well  to  wait  until  the  twenty-eighth 
day,  and  there  will  be  much  less  risk 
of  injury  to  the  mare.  At  nine  days 
it  often  occurs  that  the  mare  has  not 
sufficiently  recovered  from  foaliftg  to 
make  it  safe  to  breed  this  soon.  In 
our  own  neighborhood  I  know  of  sev- 
eral mares  that  have  died  soon  after 
being  bred  on  the  ninlh  day.  That, 
it  seems,  could  not  have  been  caused 
by  anything  else.  Of  course,  many 
mares  are  bred  on  the  ninth  day  with- 
out bad  results,  but  I  believe  it  is 
taking  more  of  a  risk  than  is  profit- 
able— Daniel  Prowant. 

 o   - 

FATE'S  VICTIM 

Lady  Visitor — How  did  you  become 
such  a  crook,  my  poor  man? 

Convict — 'I  was  crossed  in  love, 
lady. 


DRINK 


/y,     For  entertaining  friends  — for  the  family —-with  meals  or 
Sjd     between  meals-- -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
"hits  the  spot"as  does  BECCO---the  true, pure  food  beverage. 


If  your  dealer  hain't  BECCO—  order  direct  from 

G.  L.  BECKER.  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


Remember  the  Utah  Farmer  protects  you  when 
Farmer  In  answering  the  advertise  uients. 
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BEST  THREE  BULLS  NATIONAL  S  HORTHORN  CONGRESS  SHOW. 
WHAT  UTAH  NEEDS  IS  MORE  AND  BETTER  LIVESTOCK. 


The  Feed  Value  of  Sugar  Beet  Tops 

According    to    promise     we    are  sible  the  products  of  a  beet  crop.        harvest  time.    As  I  said  before,  Mr.  and  practically  all  the  siloed  beet  tops, 

■esenting  here  some  information  on     It  is  admitted,  without  argument,  Timothy  received:  as  he  only  had  fifteen  head  of  ewes 

fa)  value  of  beet  tops  for  feeding  cat-  by  the  business  men  and  farmers  of      Gross  check   $3,105.00  and  lambs,  four  cows  and  few  pigs 

b.    More  of  our  farmers  should  be  this  country  that  $10.00  flat  for  beets       Labor— 30  acres  @  $20     600.00  that  were  fed  on  beet  ensilage  besides 

teding  cattle,  more  of  them  can  be  delivered  at  our  factory  or  stations  is    his  fifty  head  of  steers.   These  steers 

when  beet  tops  can  be  us^d  as  these  a  good  price  for  sugar  beets  compared                                         2505.00  were  shipped  to  Denver,    sold  and 

fan  have  done.   Mr.  Hyrum  Timothy  with  other  crops;  and,  especially  when     This  is  very  good  money    fo_r    the  weighed,  on  an  average,  1120  pounds, 

ho  writes  the  first  letter  formerly  you    take    into    consideration,    hail  operation  of  one  year  on  30  acres  o,f  They  brought  $14.50  per  hundred  or 

red  in  Utah  and  knows  our  conditions  storms  and  other  pests  and  diseases  land,  leaving  the  land    in    first-class  $162.40  per  head,  a  total  of  $S,120.00, 

»d  he  says  that  we  can   duplicate  that  affect  crops  in  this  section — all  condition  for  beets  or    other    crops,  or  a  gross  profit  of.  $3,270.00. 

hat  they  are  doing  in  Colorado.  This  of  which  do  not  affect  a  beet  crop  to  The  above  figures  do  not  show  the  The  steers  ate  45  tons  of  hay  that 

important  to  every    beet    grower,  any  great  extent.                               team  work  on  this  crop,  such  as  plow-  was  raised  on  the  farm  at  $17.00  per 

>u  can  have  two  crops  each  year  one     What  I  wanted  to  say  was,  that  the  ing,  harrowing,  levelling,    culivating,  ton  or  $765.00.    This  deducted  from: 

t  beeta,  one  of  cattle.     If  any  of  our  tops,  pulp  and  syrup  from  one  acre,  or  irrigating,    plowing    beets    out,    and        Gross  check   $3,270.00 

jaders  want  to  ask  questions  about  from  a  ton  of  beets,  properly  cared  hauling  to  station.    I  will  say,  how-        45  Tons  Hay   765.00 

is  subject  do  not  be  afraid  to  send  for  and  properly  fed  for  producing  ever,  that  no  one  can  deny  there  was   

fni  in.  beef  at  the  present  prices  of  feed  and  good  easy  money  made  in  the  oper-        Profit  on  steers  $2,505.00 

May  16,  1918.  beef  is  worth  to  any  average  farmer  ation  of  the  30  acres.  He  received  for  his  own  hay  $17.00 

fa.  W.  D.  Lippitt,  Gen.  Agriculturist,    more  money  than  he  receives  for  his     These  beets  on  this  thirty  acres  of  per  ton  or  $765.00.     For  argument's 

The  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  beets  at  $10.00  per  ton.  Now,  I  will  land  grew  tops  or  foilage  and  on  sake,  say  that  there  was  no  more  ex- 
Denver,  Colorado.  prove  the  above  statement  with  facts  November  the  12th,  Virge  Timothy  pense  to  this  transaction.  There  -was 
tf  Dear  Mr.  Lippitt:  and  figures  so  that  any  farmer  can  dug  a  silo  10  feet  wide,  35  feet  long  not  a  great  deal,  as  all  feeders  will 
Last  November  you  and  Mr.  Hendle-  plainly  see  where  he  has  been  making  and  5  feet  deep,  and  hauled  his  beet  admit,  as  these  steers  did  not  eat  any- 
B  requested  me  to  write  my  experi-  a  great  mistake  in  not  taking  care  of  tops  into  this  silo;  tramped  them  down  thing  but  siloed  beet  tops  and  hay. 
ice  about  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  his  beet  tops  by  siloing  them,  by  dig-  solid  with  horses  and  made  beet  top  With  a  gross  profit  of  $3,270.00  on  50 
1  siloed  beet  tops,  and  to  give  you  ging  a  hole  in  the  ground.  ensilage  which  is  one  of  the  most  de-  head  of  steers,  deducting  $17.00  per 
w  idea  of  the  value  of  siloed  beet  Virge  Timothy  in  the  year  1917  sirable  feed  for  fattening  purposes  ton  for  45  tons  of  your  own  hay,  or 
fee  In  relation  to  other  foods  for  fat-  raised  30  acres  of  beets  on  his  farm  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  They  S765.00,  leaves  $2,505.00  for  our  30 
Soing  cattle  and  sheep.  at  Peckham,  Colo.  The  books  of  the  are  the  cheapest  feed  on  the  market,  acres  of  siloed  beet  tops  or  $S3.33  per 
^Enclosed  find  letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  Sugar  company  show  that  they  paid  especially  for  the  farmer  who  raises  acre.  These  figures  in  regard  to  the 
►  Bedford  and  Son  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  him  for  30  acres  of  beets  $3,105.00,  a  beets.  They  do  not  cost  the  farmer  purchase  of  steers,  weight  bought, 
M  a  letter  from  Mr.  Virge  Timothy  fraction  over  $103.50  per  acre  for  anything,  but  the  labor  to  silo  them,  price  paid,  weight  sold  and  price  re- 
t, Peckham,  Colo.,  who  has  had  some  beets,  which  was  a  good  price  for  and  one  man  and  team  can  haul  and  ceived  is  a  matter  of  record  and  are 
fperience  feeding  siloed  beet  tops,  beets  and  a  good  return  for  the  use  silo  15  to  25  tons  per  day.  as  stated  above. 

Web.  I  think  is  very  valuable  infor-  of  the  land  after  paying  for  labor  on      On  December  1st    Virge    Timothy  Now,  I  think  I  can  show  that  my 

lation  for  the  .farming    public.      It  said  beets.    The  hand  labor  on  these  bought  50  head  of  steers.    The  aver-  statement  is  correct  when  I  said  that 

Tries  with  It  the  information  that  a  beets  cost  $20.00  per  acre,  such  as  age  weight  when  put  on  feed  was  970  the  beet  tops,  pulp  and  syrup  from  a 

Mat  many  farmers  are  looking  for  bunching,  thinning,  and  hoeing  three  pounds  and  cost  delivered  10  cents  per  ton  of  beets  or  an  acre  of  beets  were 

Wlars  and  cents)  and  the  proper  times  during  the  growing  season,  pull-  pound  or  $97.00  per  head,  a  total  of  worth  more  to  the  farmer  for  feeding 

ay  of  utilizing  in  the  best  way  pos-  lng,  piling  and  topping  the  beets  at  $4,850.00.   He  fed  them  45  tons  of  hay  (Continued  on  page  5) 
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Greater  Production  Per  Man 


An  Ever-Increasing  Number  of  Farm 
Tractors  Must  Be  Used  to  Meet 
This  Demand. 

V.  A.  Place. 

Changes  are  coming  thick  and  fast 
in  American  agriculture.  Most  of 
these  changes  are  economically  sound 
and  our  agriculture  will  be  materially 
benefited  therefrom.  War  conditions 
have  been  responsible  for  the  speed- 
ing up  of  our  entire  agricultural  pro- 
gram to  the  extent  that  years  of  pro- 
gress have  come  in  just  a  few  months. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  on  the  en- 
tire agricultural  horizon  today  that  is 
receiving  more  attention  from  the 
American  farmer  than  the  tractor. 
Many  factors  combine  to  make  this 
condition  as  it  is.  All  industries  are 
calling  for  the  men  who  once  were 
used  in  doing  a  part  of  the  farm  work. 
Added  to  this,  is  the  greater  call  that 
is  taking  many  of  the  boys  away  from 
the  farm  and  placing  them  where 
their  work  is  unproductive,  so  far  as 
the  growing  of  crops  is  concerned.  In 
the  face  of  this  labor  shortage,  the 
American  farmer  is  called  upon  by  his 
government  to  produce  more  food  for 
human  consumption  than  during  nor- 
mal times.  This  call  comes  at  a  time 
when  feeds  are  high  and  relatively 
scarce  so  that  not  many  farmers  care 
to  or  can  increase  their  ,farm  power 
by  means  of  horses  or  mules.  For 
this  reason,  they  are  studying  the 
tractor. 

Production  Per  Man. 

In  1918  and  the  years  that  follow 
while  the  war  continues,  our  farmers 
must  produce  more  per  man  while 
they  maintain  or  increase  their  nor- 
mal per  acre  production.  This  de- 
parture from  usual  conditions  will  call 
for  a  readjustment  of  farm  manage- 
ment operations  to  tlie  extent  that 
one  man  must  handle  a  greater  num- 
ber of  acres.  There  can  be  no  other 
solution  for  this  matter  if  the  crops 
are  to  be  produced,  and  we  know  they 
will  be  produced,  and  in  greater 
amounts,  too,  than  ever  before.  Our 
farmers  have  always  heen  noted  for 
taking*  hold  of  labor-saving  farm  ma- 
chinery in  a  better  way  than  the  farm- 
ers of  older  agricultural  countries. 
They  will  see  (if  they  have  not  al- 
ready) that  the  right,  tractor  will  go 
a  long  way  next  year  toward  helping 
out  this  "more  per  man"  production, 
for  which  the  demand  is  continually 
increasing. 

The  tractor  is  like  the  automobile 
in  that  it  has  no  nervous  or  muscular 
sysem  to  tire.  The  number  of  hours 
of  continuous  work  which  it  may  do 
are  limited  only  by  the  endurance  of 
the  operator.  It  is  different  with 
horses.  The  horse  must  be  worked 
judiciously  so  that  his  energies  will 
be  conserved  for  the  efforts  of  other 
days.  There  will  be  times  next  year 
when  machinery  should  be  run  almost 
day  and  night.  It  is  true  this  may 
be  done  with  horses,  hut  it  will  require 
double  the  numher  of  horses  ordinari- 
ly kept  on  the  farm,  and  we  know 
this  condition  cannot  prevail  for  just 
a  few  days  at  a  time.  In  other  words, 
the  farmer  who  has  a  tractor  this  year 


Age  is  not  every - 
Ifiing,  but  it  does 
mean  something  to 
have  ihe  confidence 
of  the  eommuriity 
after  59  years  of 
business  life,  and  of 
this  we  are  proud. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Salt  Lake  City 
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is  going  to  be  able  to  put  forth  that 
"extra  effort"  when  it  should  be  put 
forth  at  times  and  for  this  extra  effort 
be  mighty  well  paid. 

Fast  Work  Makes  Money. 

As  an  example  of  how  this  extra 
effort  may  be  of  great  benefit,  we  will 
take  an  actual  case  of  one  farmer  who 
makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
He  owns  a  handy-sized  tractor.  In  the 
spring  of  1916  when  the  weather  was 
not  favorable  for  getting  in  the  corn 
crop,  he  saw  that  he  would  be  late 
in  planting  nis  crop  unless  sometuing 
strenuous  was  done.  He  put  the  propo- 
sition before  the  hired  man  and  it  was 
decided  that  they  would  work  by 
shifts,  night  after  night  and  run  until 
midnight.  This  was  done  and  the 
corn  crop  put  in  in  time  so  that  this 
fall  he  has  less  soft  corn  in  proportion 
than  most  of  his  neighbors.  Here  the 
extra  effort  paid  hig  anu  the  few  dol- 
lars extra  which  were  added  to  the 
hired  man's  check  at  the  end  of  the 
month  were  returned  an  hundred  fold. 
Numberless  other  examples  of  similar 
nature  might  oe  given  such  as  saving 
grain  which  is  ready  to  shatter,  mow- 
ing hay,  etc.  All  users  of  tractors  are 
able  to  give  examples  of  the  times 
when  their  tractor  helped  wonderfully 
in  just  such  emergencies. 

Speed  is  entering  every  department 
of  war  work.  Speed  will  be  necessary 
if  extra  good  ground  is  to  be  gained  in 
crop  production.  The  tractor  with 
plenty  o,f  speed  will  mean  the  saving 
of  many  hours  which  may  be  used  in 
other  production  work.  When  taken 
in  its  last  analysis,  the  chief  use  of 
the  tractor,  under  present  condition, 
is  for  speed.  It  enables  the  farmer  to 
speed  up  his  farming  operations  to 
the  extent  that  he  gets  more  crops 
put  out,  gets  ihem  out  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  the  right  way. 

Hired  Help  Will  Be  Scarcer. 

This  year  another  call  will  go  out 
for  more  wheat.  The  acreage  of  wheat 
seeded  this  year  was  large.  It  should 
be  so  again  next  year.  However,  there 
will  be  fewer  men  to  prepare  the 
ground  next  year  and  again  we  may 
not  have  such  a  favorable  season  as 
this  one  was  for  getting  ground  pre- 
pared. 

The  tractor  manufacturers  might 
do  a  great  deal  to  assist  the  farmer  in 
selecting  the  tractor  best  fitted  for  his 
particular  work.  In  the  past,  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  to 
some  little  "talking  points"  that  have 
not  a  great  value  to  the  .farmer.  A 
medium-weight  tractor  capable  of 
pulling  three  plows  has  been  found  to 
be  about  the  right  size  for  the  general 
farmer.  This  size  of  tractor  may  be 
put  to  many  jobs  on  the  farm  which 
could  not  be  done  at  all  by  a  very 
small  machine)  and  which  could  not 
de  done  economically  by  the  very 
very  large  tractor. 

Practicaly  every  farmer  who  con- 
siders buying  a  tractor  will  compare 
it  with  his  present  source  of  farm 
power.  This  he  should  do.  The  farm 
horse  is  far  from  displaced  and  it  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  do  with- 
out him  entirely,  doubtless  never,  but 
just  now  we  are  talking  an  emergency 
proposition — a  war  measure  which  will 
enable  the  American  farmer  to  pro- 
duce more  per  man  while  the  war 
continues.  The  up-to-date  tractor  with 
a  weight  of  a  ton  and  a  half  will  pull 
three  14-inch  plows  at,  a  depth  of 
seven  to  eight  incnes  at  a  speed  of 
about  two  and  one-half  miles  per 
hour.  In  one  mile  there  are  5,280 
lineal  feet.  One  bottom  turning  14 
inches  of  soil  in  cutting  one  mile  will 
turn  0,1  GO  square  feet.  At  the  speed 
of  two  and  one-half  miles  per  hour, 
the  amount  of  ground  turned  by  one 
plow  in  one  hour  will  be  15,400  square 
feet,  .35  of  an  acre,  or  at  the  rate  of 
three  and  one-half  acres  per  day. 
Using  three  plows,  one  man  would  be 
able  to  plow  101/,  acres  per  day.  The 
average  cost  of  operating  a  tractor 
of  this  size  will  average  one  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  gas  per  acre  or  15  gal- 
lons for  ten  acrel  at  a  coat  of  about 
$3.25.    Lubricating  oil  will  cost  about 


YOUR  TRACTOR  COSTS  MONEY 

BUT  it  is  money  that  will  return  a  big  yield— if  you  safe- 
guard your  investment.    You  can  lengthen  the  life  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  your  tractor  by  using  only  1 

STANOLIND 

GAS   ENGINE   TRACTOR  OIL 

For  the  lubrication  of  cylinders  and  external  bearings.  It  means  a  smoother 
running  tractor,  more  power  at  the  draw-bar,  and  less  time  out  for  repairs. 
Best  for  the  tractor  because  it's  made  for  the  tractor. 

THE    CONTINENTAL    OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
DENVER  PUEBLO  SALT  LAKE  CITY  CHEYENNE 

ALBUQUERQUE  BOISE  BUTTE 


75  cents  and  driver  $2.50  to  $3.  The 
man  who  owns  teams  or  who  may  be 
considering  buying  teams  or  a  tractor 
knows  that  it  would  take  nine  horses 
and  three  men  to  do  the  work  of 
one  tractor  and  one  man.  The  nine 
horses  would  certainly  cost  as  much 
as  the  tractor  and  the  daily  operating 
epense  of  the  tractor  would  be  much 
less.  Under  present  war  conditions, 
the  three  men  will  be  hard  to  secure. 
A  part  of  the  feed  which  might  be 
eaten  by  the  teams,  may  be  saved  for 
human  consumption  and  the  remain- 
der may  be  used  to  produce  meats  and 
fats.  Just  what  the  cost  of  feeding 
these  teams  will  be  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine at  this  time,  but  we  know  that 
feeds  are  to  continue  high  in  price. 

Another  factor,  too,  which  needs 
consideration  is  the  year-round  feed 
bill  of  the  horses.  Figures  show  that 
a  farm  horse  averages  working  only 
about  three  hours  per  day  throughout 
the  year.  If  this  is  true  he  is  using 
considerable  of  his  earnings  to  furn- 
ish feed  to  maintain  him  in  working 
condition.  It  is  quite  true  that  on 
larger,  better  managed,  livestock 
farms  the  teams  are  worked  more 
than  this  average  number  of  hours 
per  day.  But  we  know  that  these 
specialized  livestock  farms  are  the  ex- 
ception in  each  locality.  The  great 
work  for  their  horses  throughout 
many  weeks  of  the  year,  yet  these 
horses  must  eat  something  every  day. 
This  the  tractor  does  not  do  when  it 
is  idle. 

An  Economic  Necessity. 

I  do  not  care  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  I  am  one  of  the  radicals  who 
believes  that  the  tractor  should  be  used 
on  every  farm  regardless  of  size  or 
conditions.  Such  argument  comes 
only  from  those  who  fail  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  tractors  against  those  of 
teams.  However,  we  must  realize  that 
as  our  agriculture  becomes  more  high- 
ly developed  and  our  national  popula- 
tion much  increased,  we  must  use  less 
and  legs'  of  our  food  products  for 
power  purposes  and  an  increased  pro- 
portion of  them  for  food  purposes.  In 
other  words,  we  will  be  forced  to  keep 
fewer  horses  because  we  must  feed 
more  people.   To  feed  this  extra  num- 


ber of  people,  greater  crops  must  be.« 
produced.     More  people  can  be  fed? 
from  grains  than  from    the  animal 
products    which    might    come  from 
feeding  those  grains  to  livestock  to 
produce  meats.      Therefore,   we  are 
gradually  coming  to  that  point  where 
the  tractor  of  some   successful  typ« 
becomes  an  economic  necessity  whetbM 
er  we  desire  it  or  not. 

Now  in  summing  up  the  arguments* 
for  the  tractor,  we  find  that  present 
conditions  argue  strongly  foi\  an  inJ 
creased  number  of  tractors    on  the 
farms  in  this  country.    In  the  first  < 
place,  we  are  short  on  man  power  to; 
operate  our  farms  as  they  have  been 
run  previously.    In  tne  second  place.v 
the  tractor  may  be  used  so  many  times 
in  an  emergency  on  the  farm  to  put 
in  extra  hours  which  pay  extra  wages* 
for  the  effort.    This  enables  the  farm- 
er to  get  things  done  in  the  best  way] 
at  the  time-  they    should    be    done.  < 
Thirdly,  many  jobs  about    the  farms 
may  be  done  with  the  tractor  which' 
ordinarily  call  for  considerable  caslH 
outlay  or  they  go  undone.    Such  worfcj 
as  buzzing  wood,  grinding  feed,  etc.J 
come  under  this  class.    In  the  fourtM 
place,  if  tractors  displace  a  part  of 
the  horse  power,  the  feeds  which  the 
horses  would  have  eaten  may  be  used 
to  make  meat  and  fats  or  a  part  of 
the  grain   may  be  used   for  hum* 
consumpton.   In  addition  to  these  argu- 
ments, we  have  the  blanket  argument 
covering  them  all,  namely,  the  tractor , 
will  enable  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try to  produce  more  food  jper  man  while 
this  great  conflict  continues  and  after  | 
it  has  ended. 

 o  

"Cut  out  that  scythe  and  hour 
glass,"  demanded  Father  Time. 

"But,"  protested  the  artist,  "I  have" 
pictured  you  that  way  for  years." 

"True.  But  this  is  altogether  a  dif- 
ferent year.  You  want  to  protrary  me/ 
with  a  machine  gun  and  a  gas  mask.",* 
— Washington  Evening  Star. 


The  Hog  is  the  farmer's  beau 
money  maker. 

■   o  

Production  and  self-denial  are  thw 
guns  that  will  get  the  Huns. 
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Community  and  Home  Canning    Modern  Methods  Will  Help 


By  J.  O.  Ellsworth,  County  Agricultu  ral  Agent,  Gooding,  Idaho. 


Robert  Kerren. 


The  role  the  United  States  must 
play -in  the  present  crisis  demands  of 
every  man,  woman  and  child  to  do 
their  bit  in  the  conservation  and  pre- 
servation of  every  food  product  pos- 
sible. "Save  the  crops  and  stop  the 
waste,"  says  Hoover.  This  call  comes 
to  us  in  the  harvest  season,  when  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  are  wasting. 

Govermnent  experts  estimate  that 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  average  orchard  and  gar- 
den are  actually  lost  for  food  to  Amer- 
ican homes,  for  want  of  some  simple 
method  of  taking  care  of  the  surplus. 
In  Idaho  and  other  western  states  in- 
creasing production  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables tends  to  make  this  percentage 
of  loss  even  greater.  To  conserve  this 
economic  waste  and  to  make  the  sur- 
plus food  of  autumn  available  in  time 
of  need,  is  the  question  of  greatest 
moment  to  food  conservationists  to- 
jSay. 

How  to  increase  production  has 
been  the  subject  to  publicist  for  cen- 
turies. Only  last  springour  own  national 
slogan  was  the  war  garden,  with  a 
concentrated  effort  to  make  two 
plants  grow  where  but  one  grew  last 
year,  two  bushels  of  tomatoes  where 
but  one  in  the  past,  and  the  same,  of 
all  other  agricultural  products.  The 
patriotic  citizens  of  America  respond- 
ed with  the  1917  yield  of  the  perish- 
able garden  products,  surpassing  any 
production  of  past  years.  Harvest 
time  found  our  household  containers 
filled  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
vegetables  on  our  hands. 

An  example  of  this  condition  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  newspaper  dur- 
ing the  harvest  season.  You  will  in- 
variably find  something  similar  to 
this:  10,000  crates  of  strawberries 
were  unloaded  yesterday  on  a  crowd- 
ed market.  Most  of  these  10,000 
crates  sold  for  40  cents  a  crate.  It 
cost  30  cents  to  pick  the  berries,  5 
cents  for  drayage,  5  cents  for  freight, 
16  cents  for  crate  and  4  cents  com- 
mission, making  a  total  of  60  cents 
per  crate.  Every  one  interested  ob- 
tained his  portion  except  the  grower. 

Similar  incidents  as  this  occur 
every  year  in  certain  parts  of  the 
eountry  and  our  increased  yield  this 
year  together  with  decreased  trans- 
portation facilities,  have  only  magni- 
fied the  tremendous  losses  of  perish- 
able foods.  In  the  past  if  a  crop  yield 
b  large,  the  markets  were  invariably 
glutted  and  when  the  yield  was  short 
tiie  grower  also  lost  money.  In  either 
case  he  always  came  out  of  the  small 
end  of  the  horn. 

The  problem  of  marketing  products 
On  a  profitable  basis  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  every  grower.  Think  of 
the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  per- 
ishable fruits  and  vegetables  allowed 
to  rot  on  the  ground  because  of  crowd- 
ed markets,  together  with  a  shortage 
M  iced  cars  at  the  ripening  season. 
Reports  shows  that  upwards  of  five 
million  dollars  were  lost  last  year, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this 
could  have  been  turned  into  a  hand- 
some profit,  had  the  growers  canned 
their  surplus  when  the  conditions 
were  bad.  Think  of  the  thousands  of 
starving  souls  this  vast  amount  of 
food  would  have  saved  from  a  painful 
death. 

The  Community  or  Home  Cannery 
Is  the  only  real  solution  of  this  great 


question.  Up  until  ten  years  ago, 
when  the  manufacture  of  the  small 
steam  pressure  outfits  commenced,  the 
canning  industry  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  large  commercial  enter- 
prises. They  always  paid  big  divid- 
ends to  their  stockholders  and  the 
public  never  took  the  time  to  wonder 
why. 

At  the  present  there  are  about  five 
thousand  such  factories  in  successful 
operation.  Their  annual  dividends 
range  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent.  They 
are,  to  be  sure,  an  important  industry 
in  their  respective  localities,  furnish- 
ing a  market  with  a  small  profit  to 
the  growers,  whose  fruits  and^  vege- 
tables they  purchase.  Is  it  not  logical 
to  think  that  if  all  these  large  can- 
neries with  their  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollar  machinery,  their  one 
hundred  horse  power  steam  boilers 
supplying  five  thousand  can  capacity 
retorts,  are  making  good  profits,  that 
the  grower  can  increase  his  income  by 
having  access  to  a  small  inexpensive 
home  or  community  conserver  in  the 
form  of  an  up-to-date  Steam-pressure 
Canner?  Such  a  plan  not  only  adds 
profit  to  the  producer,  but  what  is  of 
far  greater  importance  today,  is  the 
conservaton  and  preservation  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  food  so  much 
needed  if  American  soldiers  are  to  be 
fed. 

In  the  construction  of  the  small  can- 
neries, the  manufacturers  have  .follow- 
ed out  the  principles  of  canning  used 
today  by  99  percent  of  all  the  large 
plants,  i.e.  Steam  Under  Pressure.  All 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meats  canned  "The  Steam  Pressure 
Way"  will  keep  indefinitely.  They  no 
longer  represent  a  perishable  article 
that  must  be  quickly  disposed  of, 
whether  the  market  is  right  or  not, 
but  one  which  will  stand  time  and 
transit. 

The  Food  Administration  has  organ- 
ized its  department  of  canned  goods. 
Mr.  Hoover  has  called  together  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  industries 
which  in  any  form  have  to  do  with  our 
canning  business.  Sources  of  cans, 
boxes  and  seeds  of  the  staple  vege- 
tables such  a  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes 
have  been  found  and  with  all  this  the 
producer  is  assured  of  his  fair  profit. 

In  addition  to  this  service  and  as- 
surance Qf  help  to  the  small  canner, 
we  have  available  the  National  Can- 
ners' Association,  an  organization  of 
over  3,000  of  the  largest  canners  in 
America,  which  has  for  many  years 
maintained  extensive  experimental 
laboratories  in  Washington,  where  a 
constant  study  of  better  methods  of 
food  preservation^  have  been  made. 
This  large  force  of  food  specialists 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  the 
cause  of  the  war,  and  the  advice  of 
the  best  men  and  women  in  the  nation 
is  now  obtainable,  in  helping  conserve 
our  food  supply  through  the  commun- 
ity and  home  cannery. 

The  old  prejudice  against  canned 
goods  as  being  a  inferior  quality  is 
fast  disappearing,  and  is  being  re- 
placed by  the  knowledge  that, canning 
is  the  only  way  o,f  preserving  the  de- 
licate flavor  and  food  values  of  per- 
ishable foods. 

General  Sharpe,  Quartermaster- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army, 
attributes  the  success  of  our  troops 
in  the  Philippines  to  the  large  amount 
of  canned  goods  used.    The  same  is 


Our  responsibility  in  this  great  war 
is  known  better  today  and  realized 
more  than  a  year  ago.  We  have  learn- 
ed the  need  of  producing  more,  if 
ever  America  puts  its  hand  to  the 
plow  in  its  effort  to  feed  the  world, 
it  has  assumed  that  responsibility 
now.  Not  since  the  harrowing  days 
following  our  own  great  civil  strife 
qf  the  sixties  have  the  tillable  acres 
of  this  country  faced  such  a  possible 
drain  upon  their  bountifulness.  With- 
out even  dimly  prophesying  the  dur- 
ation of  the  war  now  raging,  we  are 
already  assured  of  the  fact  that  next 
year  this  country  will  be  the  store- 
house of  the  world.  Every  farm  owner, 
every  tenant  and  every  share-worker 
will  have  his  part  to  play  in  meeting 
this  great  responsibility.  No  matter 
how  remote  his  residence,  he  will  hear 
Europe's  call  for  beef,  bacon,  beans, 
sugar  and  bread,  and  on  the  amount 
he  has  to  sell  will  depend  not  only 
his  satisfaction  of  having  served  his 
fellow  men  but  the  additional  conso- 
lation of  having  served  himself;  for 
hig  crops,  much  stock,  many  hogs 
will  mean  big  profits. 

It  is  thus  that  the  American  farmer 
works  with  two  strings  to  his  bow. 
With  one  hand  he  is  rescuing  the  per- 
ishing and  with  the  other  he  is 
reaching  out  for  tangible  encourage- 
ment toward  a  bank  account  and  a 
better  home.  Now  is  his  golden  op- 
portunity. There  are  two  lines  along 
which  he  should  plan  his  work,  but 
only  one  line  along  which  he  should 
work  his  plan.  First,  he  should  utilize 
every  available  part  of  his  land  and 
then  he  must  strive  to  raise  the  aver- 
age yield.  There  will  be  no  danger  of 
over-production.  The  man  who  has  a 
big  yield  will  find  a  big  market.  To 
get  this  yield  means  better  farming. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  break  away 
from  some  old-fashioned  ideas  about 
the  moon;  from  some  other  old- 
fashioned  ways  of  shallow  plowing; 
and  some  old-fashioned  carelessness 
in  cultivating  and  some  old-.fashioned 
theories  in  regard  to  seeding.  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  fall 
plowing  and  seeding  are  done,  the 
way  the  seed  bed  is  made  and  the  sow- 
ing is  done  will  determine  the  acre 
yield  next  year  more  than  the  rainfall, 
hot  winds  or  frosts.  The  farming  of 
the  future  will  have  to  be  done  by 
machinery.  Oats  and  oil  are  in  the 
throes  of  a  little  war  of  their  own 

true  of  conditions  at  the  Isthmus  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  great  canal. 
Today  most  of  the  food  used  in  sani- 
tariums and  hospitals  and  by  the  allied 
soldiers  comes  from  the  can. 

The  process  of  canning  is  quite 
simple.  Anyone  with  average  intelli- 
gence can  make  a  success  of  it.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  preparing  the  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the ,  kind  and 
quality  you  would  like  to  eat,  put  it 
into  cans,  sealing  them  and  cook  for 
the  required  length  of  time  to  insure 
complete  sterilization.  The  flavor  and 
color  is  all  retained  by  canning  with 
steam  under  pressure.  None  of  it 
boils  away  in  steam.  The  product 
taken  from  the  can  can  never  be  bet- 
ter than  that  put  into  it.  If  inferior 
food  is  canned  the  product  is  sure  to 
be  unsatisfactory. 

Decayed  fruits  and  vegetables  make 
rich  soil,  but  not  rich  farmers.  It  is 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


just  the  same  as  the  human  back  once 
combatted  with  the  reaper  knife.  This 
strife  is  rapidly  becoming  more  acute 
because  the  already  high  price  oi 
horses  is  being  accentuated  every  day 
by  the  number  sold  out  of  the  coun- 
try for  cavalry  mounts  to  be  used 
abroad. 

The  drain  upon  the  American  horse 
supply  will  soon  be  such  that  wherever 
possible  mechanical  contrivances  will 
have  to  be  used  to  do  their  work 
Were  we  to  begin  at  once,  it  will  re- 
quire five  years  to  replenish  the  drain 
which  the  war  has  already  made  upon 
the  horse  supply  of  the  world. 

Modern  machinery  will  help  us 
solve  this  problem.  The  tractor  is  no 
longer  an  experiment  it  is  a  success, 
o,f  course  you  will  have  trouble  with 
it  because  people  do  not  know  how  to 
run  them.  Other  modern  labor  saving 
machinery  is  going  to  help  the  in- 
creased production.  Better  cultivation 
is  going  to  be  the  results.  No  farmer 
can  afford  to  over  look  this  question. 
New  methods  of  irrigation,  of  har- 
vesting are  all  going  to  help. 

The  plant  food  contained  in  the  soil 
is  not  inexhaustible  as  a  comparison 
of  crop  yields  of  ffrty  years  ago  and 
today  will  show,  and  this  very  fact 
should  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  land 
owner  that  he  would  exert  every  ef- 
fort to  maintain  the  fertility  of  his 
land.  When  one  considers  that  the 
food  supply  of  the  nation  must  come 
from  the  lands  already  under  culti- 
vation and  when  one  stops  to  con- 
sider how  rapidly  our  population  is 
increasing,  then  it  is  that  the  problem 
Qf  land  productivity  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance  to  us.  Not 
only  that,  but  land  at  present  is 
placed  at  such  a  high  value  that  it  is 
entirely  beyond  the  rules  of  economy 
to  allow  it  to  decrease  in  productive 
ability. 

A  system  of  rotation  must  be  prac- 
ticed. Well  planned  and  carried  out, 
not  made  for  two  or  three  years  but 
-for  a  number  of  years.  The  kind  and 
quality  of  land  must  be  considered 
when  the  crops  are  considered.  This 
rotation  should  include  some  legumin- 
ous crop  as  clover  or  alfalfa  in  order 
to  supply  the  land  with  nitrogen.  It 
is  a  generally  known  fact  that  land 
which  produces  the  same  crop  year 
after  year  gradually  loses  its  produc- 
tive ability  for  that  crop  while  normal 
yields  can  generally  be  maintained  on 
land  which  is  allowed  to  produce  crops 
of  a  varying  nature.  The  most  valu- 
able plantfood  elements  are  found  in 
greater  abundance  in  the  grain  rather 
than  in  the  straw  or  stalks  of  the 
plant,  so  if  the  grain  is  sold,  just  that 
much  plant-food  is  removed,  while  if 
that  much  plant-food  is  removed, 
while  if  that  same  grain  is  fed  to  live 
stock,  the  major  portion  of  the  most 
important  plant-food  elements  may  be 
returned  to  the  land  in  form  of  man- 
ure. 

In  connection  with  the  rotation  sys- 
tem, all  material-  which  has  value  as  a 
fertilizer  should  be  applied  to  the 
land.  Farm  yard  manure,  in  many  in- 
stances, is  not  utilized  as  it  should  be. 
aod  its  value  as  a  fertilizer  is  not 
known  as  it  should  be. 

Increased  production  per  acre  is  the 
modern  way  of  farming  and  anything 
that  will  help  to  economically  increase 
our  production  is  what  we  ara  looking 
for. 
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Article  II. 
Food  Values  of  Dairy  Produces. 

We  are  getting  away  from  the  idea 
which  formerly  was  prevalent  among 
dietitians  and  chemists  as  well  as 
among  people  in  general,  that  all  fats 
regardless  of  their  source,  yield  only 
heat  and  energy  when  consumed  by 
the  animal  or  human  body.  Just  re- 
cently investigators  like  Dr.  Mendel  of 
Yale  and  D.  McCollum  of  John  Hop- 
kins have  made  discoveries  of  vital  im- 
portance in  regard  to  the  value  of  the 
milk  fats.  They  have  .found  that  un- 
like other  fats,  butterfat  has  the  ability 
or  power  to  produce  growth  after 
growth  had  ceased  in  young  animals 
used  in  their  experiments.  In  other 
words  milk  fat  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain a  vital  principle  necessary  for 
growth  and  life  itself. 

In  the  light  of  their  experiments  and 
observations  made  upon  young  animals 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as 
great  or  greater  discrepancies  would 
be  found  in  the  growth  and  general 
health  of  young  children.  Just  how 
much  or  how  little  butterfat  can  be 
used  and  still  maintain  growth  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  but  enough  has 
been  proved  to  give  the  dairyman  sure 
footing  to  his  claim  that  butterfat  is  a 
better  food  than  butter  substitutes 
composed  of  vegetable  oils  and  fats. 
And  the  dairyman's  duty  becomes  the 
more  imperative  when  he  realizes  that 
by  increasing  his  herds,  he  will  be  able 
to  supply  economically  the  finest  of 
all  fats — the  one  without  which  normal 
growth  in  children  does  not  take 
place,  and  the  one  which  should  be 
available  to  the  weakened  soldier  and 
hard  working  civilian. 

Milk. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  of  es- 
pecial interest  to  compare  the  food 
values  of  dairy  products  with  other 
well  known  food  products. 

The  following  tables  give  some  idea 
of  the  value  of  dairy  products  as  food: 
One  Quart  Milk — On  Energy  Basis. 
Equals: 

8  eggs,  2  lbs.  chicken,  0.79  lbs.  sir- 
loin steak,  7  oranges,  6.55  lbs  toma- 
toes, 3.35  lbs.  oysters  %  dozen  bananas, 
0.79  lbs.  English  walnuts,  3.5  lbs.  as- 
paragus, 0.76  lbs.  fish. 

Figuring  this  on  a  price  basis  (Lin- 
coln prices  for  December  1,  1917),  1 
quart  of  milk  at  14  cents  a  quart  is 
worth  as  much  as  27  cents  worth  of 
eggs;  48  cents  worth  Qf  chicken;  23 
cents  worth  of  sirloin  steak;  24  cents 
worth  of  English  walnuts;  22  cents 
worth  of  cabbage;  $1.22  worth  of  as- 
paragus; 82  cents  worth  of  tomatoes; 
23  cents  worth  of  fish;  83  cents  worth 
of  oysters;  15  cents  worth  of  bananas; 
23  cents  worth  of  oranges. 
One  Pound  Butter — On  Eenergy  Basis. 
Equals: 

3  loaves  wheat  bread. 

11.6  lbs.  (16  average  size)  potatoes. 
40  lbs.  lettuce. 
3%  dozen  eggs. 
34.3  lbs.  tomatoes. 
34.3  pounds  asparagus. 

4  pounds  sirloin  steak. 
8  quarts  oysters. 

Too  many  hesitate  to  buy  butter 
when  prices  go  up  thinking  of  it 
largely  as  a  luxury  instead  of  a  neces- 
sary article  of  food.  For  instance, 
but  few  know  that  a  pound  of  butter 
yields  almost  as  much  energy  as  4 
pounds  of.  sirloin  steak. 
One  Pound  Cheese — On  Energy  Basis. 
Equals: 

214  pounds  chicken. 

4  pounds  green  peas. 

18  eggs. 

2.8  pounds  flsli 

1.69  pounds  sirloin. 

4  pounds  English  walnuts. 

4.1  pounds  baked  beans. 

1.38  pounds  cottage  cheese. 
One  Quart  Ice  Cream  (14.5  per  cent 
fat)  On  Energy  Basis  Equals: 

4.94  pounds  black  raspberries. 


0.64  pounds  caramels. 

5.11  pounds  bananas. 

8.75  pounds  strawberries. 

3.58  pounds  cocoa  (prepared). 

6.96  pounds  apples. 

0.69  pounds  chocolate  fudge. 

3.42  pounds  oyster  stew. 

Table  4  shows  a  comparison  of  ice 
cream  with  some  food  articles  found 
in  the  desert  class.  Most  people  think 
of  ice  cream  as  a  desert,  to  be  eaten 
when  one  has  had  a  full  meal  of  meat 
and  vegetables.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  has  high  food  value  and  should  be 
used  as  a  part  of  a  balanced  meal  in- 
stead of  being  needlessly  consumed 
after  a  full  meal  as  is  so  often  the 
case. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

Cottage  cheese  ranks  higher  as  a 
meat  substitute  than  almost  any  other 
dairy  product;  that  is,  it  contains  a 
larger  percentage  of  protein  or  body 
building  material  than  most  meats, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  being  much 
less  expensive. 

The  following  table  complied  by  the 
United  States  Dairy  Division  gives  the 
protein  value  of  one  pound  of  cottage 
cheese  as  compared  with  that  of  meats 
of  various  kinds: 

1.27  pounds  sirloin  steak. 

1.37  pounds  chuck  rib  beef. 

1.46  pounds  fresh  ham. 

1.58  pounds  loin  pork  chop. 

1.09  pounds  round  steak. 

1.42  pounds  fowl. 

1.44  pounds  smoked  ham. 

1.31  pounds  hind  leg  lamb. 

1.37  pounds  breast  of  veal. 

This  table  is  particularly  significant 
when  one  remembers  the  high  prices 
of  meats  and  the  relatively  low  cost 
of  cottage  cheese.  Furthermore  cot- 
tage cheese  may  be  made  into  a  num- 
ber of  savory  dishes  in  combination 
with  vegetables  to  make  it  more  agree- 
able to  those  who  do  not  like  it  plain 
as  ordinarily  served. 

Skim  Milk. 

Skimmilk  which  is  o,ften  wasted  or 
used  solely  as  animal  feed  has  a  food 
value  of  great  importance,  and  one  to 
be  taken  into  account  when  it  is 
necessary  to  conserve  carefully  all 
food  supplies.  Among  European 
peoples  skimmilk  is  used  as  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  muscle  building 
material. 

Why  Increase  Production. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  food 
values  of  dairy  products  and  their  re- 
lative cheapness  when  compared  with 
other  food  articles,  which  they  can  in 
large  measure  replace  and  release  for 
export,  let  us  see  what  must  be  done 
to  keep  up  an  ever-increasing  supply 
of  these  products,  in  the  face  qf  the 
constantly  mounting  production  costs. 

Enough  data  on  milk  production  has 
been  gathered  to  prove  conclusively 
that  the  dairy  cow  produces  human 
food  cheaper  than  any  other  animal 
on  the  farm;  that  no  other  animal  can 
take  the  roughage,  hay,  grasses,  corn 
fodder  and  corn  silage  and  the  by- 
products from  our  food  factories  and 
mills  and  in  return  give  so  much 
nourishing  human  food  stuff.  For 
example,  it  has  been  shown  that  one 
cow,  if  slaughtered  will  provide  suf- 
ficient meat  for  two  soldiers  for  one 
year,  while  the  milk  from  the  same 
cow  will  yield  equivalent  food  mater- 
ial for  twenty  soldiers  for  one  year. 
To  show  further  the  economy  of  the 
dairy  cow,  it  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  Katy  Gerben,  University  of 
Nebraska  dairy  cow,  has,  in  seven 
consecutive  milking  periods  produced 
as  much  digestible  food  material  as  is 
contained  in  the  carcasses  of  47  steers. 
To  this  might  be  added  the  fact  that 
she  has  raised  seven  calveB  whose 
value  has  not  been  computed.  Also 
the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
dairying  contributes  in  large  measure 
to  the  direct  beef  output  of  the  nation 
by  the  slaughter  of  superannuated 
dairy  animals  and  the  baby  beef  not 
needed  for  breeding  purposes.  Statis- 
tics tell  us  that  practically  all  of  Den- 
mark's beef  supply   comes    from  thiB 


source.  How  large  a  per  cent  of  our 
meat  supply  is  furnished  in  this  way, 
we  have  no  figures  to  prove,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  it  is  large  enough  to 
count  as  an  important  factor  at  the 
present  time. 

 o  

AVOIDING  DISEASES  IN 

DAIRY  COWS 
One  should  start  out  keeping  dairy 
cattle  with  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing only  cows  that  will  more  than 
pay  for  their  keep  and  so  be  likely, 
by  the  use  of  a  purebred  sire  of  pro- 
ducing ancestry,  to  produce  heifers 
that  will  be  likely  to  yield  more  than 
did  their  dams.  With  this  object  in 
view,  no  calf,  heifer,  cow  or  bull 
should  be  bought  "experimentally." 
Rather  start  with  one  proven  cow 
than  experiment  with  a  number  of 
unknown  quantities.  Heifer  calves*  of 
high  producing  cows  are  a  far  safer 
investment"  than  adult  cows  provided 
the  quality  of  the  sire  is  known.  One 
cannot  well  build  up  a  profitable  herd 
from  material  tnat  has  proved  unsuit- 
able for  someone  else.  If  grown  heif- 
ers or  adult  cows  are  bought  they 
should  invariably  be  about  to  calve 
or  just  have  had  calves,  and  the 
calves  should  be  seen  "alive  and 
sucking,"  or  accompanying  their 
dams. 

Too  often  the  intending  purchaser 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  analysing 
the  cow's  pedigree  and  studying  her 
conformation.  This  is  necessary  work, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  is  absolutely  imper- 
ative that  the  udder  and  teats  should 
be  carefully  examined,  and  this  often 
is  neglected.  First,  look  at  the  udder 
Suspect  something  wrong  if  a  quarter 
is  unnaturally  red  in  color,  too  small 
or  too  large.  Reject  tne  cow  if  a  big 
lump  is  seen  high  up  at  the  rear  of  the 
udder.  It  probably  indicates  tuber- 
culosis. Next  use  the  nand  to  corro- 
borate or  disprove  what  the  eye  has 
noticed  as  suspicious.  Sit  down  and 
handle  every  part  of  the  udder.  All  of 
it  should  be  spongy,  elastic  mammary 
gland  tissue.  .None  of  it  should  be 
hard  or  tumorlike,  indicating  tuber- 
culosis of  a  previous  attack  of  mam- 
mtis  (garget),  which  will  be  almost 
certain  to  recur.  Then  examine  each 
teat  and  its  contents  in  turn.  One 
does  not  want  extra  teats,  Siamese 
twin  teats,  those  that  are  too  small 
or  too  large,  or  ones  that  have  false 


openings  (fistulae),  or  that  are  cover 
ed  with  sores  or  warts,  or  that  do  no 
readily  yield  their  milk.  Also  examir 
the  fluid  from  each  teat  to  make  su 
that  it  is  normal  milk,  not  bloody,  blu 
curdled,  clotty,  whey-like,  pus-chargedg 
or  bad  smelling.  The  expert,  too,  wilflj 
carefully  examine  the  genital  organs! 
for  symptoms  of  disease. — British^ 
Livestock  Journal. 
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One  Bushel  of  Grain 
KeptOutoftheStack 
is  Worth  10  Bushels 

that  poor  separation  puts  in. 
When  a  Red  River  Special 
makes  money  by  re-threshing 
the  straw  that  other  makes 
are  through  with,  it  shows 
just  the  kind  of  work  it  does 
when  first  on  the  job. 
Full  sacks— empty  stacks,  that's 
Red  River  Special  separation,  and 
it  is  done  the  first  time  through. 
It's  the  "Man  Behind  the  Gun" 
that  does  the  business  by  BEAT- 
ING OUT  the  grain. 
No  buyer  or  user  of  threshing 
machinery  is  protecting  his  own 
best  interests  unless  he  is  fully  in- 
formed as  to  the  Red  River 
Special  Line.  Write  the  Nichols 
&  Shepard  Co.,  at  Battle  Creek, 
or  any  branch  house,  and  a  big 
catalog,  with  latest  money-mak- 
ing developments  for  thresher- 
men  will  be  sent  you  free. 
The  selection  of  the  best  is  easy 
when  you  know  the  facts. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1S4S 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 
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SILO  FILLERS  l  C 


Less  Power 

Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
with  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
(produce  Larger  Capacity.  Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 
No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  Is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.   Write  your  own. 
guarantee  if  you  please. 

I    Buy  now.  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma- 
I  chine  any  time  without  Cash  investment  in  fuU 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time.  , 
'THE  E.W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  144,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Years'  Experience 

Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  with  Landes  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Dry  Farm  Seed  Corn 

Mr.,  Strong  of  Box  Elder  County,  Utah,  experi- 
mented for  15  years  with  dryland  flint  corn,  not  only 
did  Mr.  Strong  increase  the  yield  over  100  per  cent 
but  he  produced  a  cob  only  one-half  as  large  as  the  old 
type  White  Flint.  Mr.  Strong  developed  a  dryland 
corn  of  wonderful  merit,  a  heavy  yielder  and  re- 
markably early  for  DRY  LAND  cultivation,  you  will 
not  be  disappointed  if  you  plant  a  good  acreage  of 
Strong's  Dryland  White  Flint. 

Order  early  as  our  Supply  is  limited. 

Vogeler  Seed  Co. 

SALT  LAKE 
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THE   FEED  VALUE  OF 

SUGAR  BEET  TOPS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
purposes  than  the  beets  were  worth 
to  the  farmer  to  sell  to  the  Sugar  Com- 
pany.   As  I  stated  before,    the  beet 
tops  brought  $83.33  per  acre,  and  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article  I  showed 
faat  the  net  profit  for  the  30  acres  of 
Keets  was  $2505.00,  not  counting  the 
[other  expense  of  seed  planting,  plow- 
ing, and  hauling  beets  to  station. 
!   If  corn  is  worth  $3.30  per  hundred 
ko  feed  steers,  pulp  is  worth  $6.60  per 
kon  less  the  hauling  of  the  pulp.  One 
Ron  of  pulp  will  put  as  much  flesh  on 
a  steer  as  200  pounds  of  corn;  conse- 
quently, it  must  be  worth  as  much, 
'less  the  handling.  Our  experience  with 
•syrup  has  shown  that  one  hundred 
pounds  of  syrup  will  put  as  much  fat 
on  a  steer  as  a  hundred  pounds  of  corn. 
|f  this  is  true,  and  the  feeders  and 
•farmers  say  it  is  true,  then  the  syrup 
Is  worth  as  much  as  corn,  or  $3.30  per 
hundred. 

Mr.  Bedford  and  Mr.  Timothy,  who 
"nave  gone  through  all  the  experiment 
Stages  of  feeding  siloed  beet  tops,  say 
$hat  a  ton  of  properly  siloed  beet  tops 
are  worth  as  much  to  feed  beef  steers 
as  a  ton  of  well  cured  alfalfa  hay.  If 
this  is  true,  and  I  believe  it  is,  with 
pulp  worth  $6.60  per  ton  and  syrup 
$3.30  per  hundred,  if  you  add  them  all 
together  from  a  ton  of  beets,  an  acre 
of  beets  and  the  tops,  syrup  and  pulp 
is  worth  more  than  the  beets. 
I  Another  matter  I  want  to  mention  is, 
ihe  manure  from  these  cattle.  This 
jgoes  back  on  the  land  to  enrich  the 
Soil,  which  enables  us  to  continue 
growing  heavy  crops  year  after  year. 
The  heavier  the  crop  the  less  expense 
|t  takes  to  produce  it.  On  Virge 
timothy's  feeding  operations  these 
fifty  head  of  cattle  made  310  loads  of 
llO  bushels  per  load;  he  manured  28 Vz 
Icres  o,f  land.  If  this  operation  is 
feontinued  for  a  few  years  he  will  be 
producing  almost  double  the  crops 
that  he  has  produced  in  the  past  with 
less  expense,  which  will  give  him  more 
than  twice  the  returns  per  acre.  This 
will  make  life  worth  living  on  the 
farm.  A  word  as  to  how  so  much 
manure  was  made  from  50  head  of 
cattle.  The  secret  is  this:  do  not 
build  your  corral  too  large.  This 
corral  for  50  head  of  cattle  was  70  ft. 
wide  by  120  ft.  long  with  plenty  of 
straw. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  the 
farmers  should  teiise  sugar  beets: 
frirst,  because  the  people  of  this  nation 
and  the  people  of  other  nations  need 
this  sugar,  and  because  it  is  the  best 
paying  crop  on  the  farm.  There  are 
less  chances  to  take  on  its  destruction. 
There  is  more  food  value  per  acre  for 
man  than  any  other  crop.  There  is 
faiore  food  value  per  acre  for  our. 
pmimals  than  any  other  crop.  It  is 
time  that  the  farmers  and  business 
pen  of  the  country  will  help  in  pro- 
ducing that  which  will  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number.  It  is, 
also,  time  for  the  farmers  to  be  edu- 
cated along  these  lines  of  taking  bet- 
ter care  of  the  by-products  of  the  farm, 
the  conservation  of  food  in  the  United 
itates  will  toe  one,  and  the  one  big 
piing,  that  will  be  the  cause  of  our 
^tcory  In  the  World's  War,  for  well 
nations  never  fail.  The  courage 
stability  of  any  nation  depends 
rgely  upon  their  food  supply.  We 
ould  inform  every  farmer  of  these 
ts  and  teach  them  by  raising  beets 
he  will  have  a  profitable  crop  for 
If  and  produce  what  our  people 
and  must  have.  By  siloing  his 
t  tops  for.  feeding  purposes  he  will 
ve  a  profitable  crop  for  himself  and 
«e  what  our  people  need  and 
have.  By  siloing  his  beet  tops 
feeding  purposes  he  will  have  a 
fltable  winter  crop  and  furnish 
for  our  soldiers.  By  proper  rota- 
nd  proper  application  of  manure 
his  feeding  operation  in  a  very 
time  these  farms  will  be  pro- 
cing  from  one-third  to  one-half  more 
fer  acre,  with  les3  expense  to  the 
grower.  As  the  farms  grow  in  yields 
they  will  grow  in  value  and  become 
BK>re  attractive,  and  to  obtain  this 
high  standard  farmers  must  be  taught 
the  true  value  of  the  by-products  of 


Hie  farm  and  the  value  of  profitable 
summer  and  winter  crop. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  TIMOTHY, 

Agricultural  Supt. 

Greeley,  Colo.,  May  14,  1918. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  regard  to  feeding  beet  tops  would 
say  that  we  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  this  kind  the  last  twelve 
years.  But  we  never  found  the  real 
value  of  them  until  the  last  two  years. 
In  this  time  we  have  been  putting 
them  in  a  large  pit  silo  which  we 
think  is  the  only  real  way  to  get  the 
value  out  of  them.  We  believe  one 
ton  of  tops  properly  siloed  is  worth 
almost  if  not  altogether  as  much  as 
a  ton  of  alfalfa  for  feeding  to  cattle. 
Any  farmer  no  difference  the  size  of 
his  beet  field  can  cheaply  make  a  pit 
and  save  all  his  tops  and  feed  them  at 
any  time  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
time  they  will  keep. 

We  think  this  is  a  great  feed  for  a 
farmer  who  is  in  limited  circum- 
stances. Also,  think  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  the  farmers  to  get  busy  and 
save  such  valuable  feed  as  tops.  We 
have  been  very  successful  in  getting 
good  gains  on  our  cattle  since  we 
went  to  feeding  them  in  this  way. 
Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)  Geo.  S.  Bedford  &  Son, 
By  Geo.  S.  Bedford. 

Peckham,  Colorado, 
May  13,  1918. 

Dear  Sirs: 

Following  are  the  results  of  my 
feeding  operations  on  siloed  beet  tops 
and  alfalfa  hay  for  1917  and  1918: 

1  dug  a  pit  silo  on  November  13th 
about  10  feet  wide  35  feet  long  at.d  5 
feet  deep  and  put  the  tops  from  30 
acres  of  beets  in  this  pit  silo.  I  fin- 
ni?hed  filling  my  silo  with  beet  tops 
November  15th,  packing  as  solid  as 
possible  by  driving  horses  over  the 
topj  as  they  wcro  being  put  in. 

These  tops  were  not  put  in  fresh 
and  green  as  they  should  have  been, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  labu>"  and 
horses  on  my  farm,  but  remained  in 
the  field  from  the  time  of  topping, 
which  began  October  3rd,  and  finished 
November  12th,  or  until  the  beets 
were  all  harvested,  a  period  of  forty 
days  on  part  of  my  beet  tops,  and  I 
estimate  that  I  lost  from  25%  to  30% 
of  the  weight  and  value  of  these  tops 
by  exposure  and  shrinkage  from  dry- 
ing out.  I  do  not  know  the  weight  of 
my  beet  tops  as  it  was  impossible  to 
weight  them  and  silo  them  in  time. 

One  December  1st  I  put  50  head  of 


steers  in  my  feed  yard,  weighing  970 
pounds  and  were  in  good  feeding  con- 
dition. For  the  steers  I  paid  ten  cents 
per  pound  or  $4,850.00  delivered  in 
yard.  I  fed  the  steers  my  siloed  tops 
in  connection  with  45  tons  of  alfalfa 
hay,  making  the  steers  weigh  1,120 
pounds  when  they  were  shipped  and 
selling  at  $14.50  per  hundred  with  a 
gain  of  $3,270.00  in  price  over  pur- 
chase price,  or  $8,120.00. 

My  feed  yard  is  120  feet  by  70  feet 
which  is  hardly  large  enough  for  that 
many  cattle,  but  by  bedding  heavily, 
I  kept  them  dry  and  made  310  loads  of 
manure  which  covered  28  acres  of 
ground. 

I  think  that  one  ton  of  properly 
siloed  beet  tops  is  worth  as  much  for 


feeding  cattle  as  one  ton  of  alfalfa 
hay. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  V.  TIMOTHY. 

 o  

HE  HATED  HIMSELF 

Foreman  to  a  laborer  suffering  from 
"that  tired  feeling,''  "What  do  you 
think  you're  paid  for?  Get  on  with 
your  job  or  you'll  be  fired." 

"All  right,  guvnor;  keep  your  hair 
on.  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  you 
know." 

"That  may  be  rejoined  the  hustler, 
"but  I  wasn't  foreman  of  that  Job." 
 o  

The  pig  has  stood  abuses  that 
would  have  exterminated  any  other 
farm  animal. 


TO  THE  LOCA?  POSTMASTER:- Kindly  have  letter-carrier  deliver 
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$5.  U.  S.  WAR-SAVINGS  STAMPS  at  $..  eact 


(State  number  wanted) 
(State  number  wanted) 

Name 


,25c.  U.  S.  THRIFT  STAMPS  at  25c.  each. 
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ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  TROUBLE? 

It's  easy  tc  find.  Look  at  your  axle  through  a  magnifying  glass  and  see  the 
tiny  seanr.3  and  pores  which  cause  friction  troubles.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 


on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.  It  is 
of  the  finest  grease  stock  and  powdered 
It  fills  the  pores  and  gives  the 
axle  a  bright,  hard  coating. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver      Pueblo       Salt  Lake  City 
Cheyenne  Butte 
Albuquerque  Boise 


made 
mica. 


PAIGE  SERVICE  CAR 

Will  Travel  Continuously  From  Logan  to  St.  George— 
From  Evanston,  Wyo.,  to  Ely,  Nev. 


Logan  Sales  and  Ser- 
vice Co., 

Logan,  Utah 

W.  H.  Barnard, 

Brigham  City 

Acme  Motor  Car  Co., 
Ogden 

Paige    Motor  Sales 
Co.,  Salt  Lake 


W.  H.  Vowles, 


Tooele 


W.  P.  Preston, 

Ely,  Nev. 

Booth  Mercantile  Co., 
Midvale,  Utah 

Arrowhead  Motor 
Co.,  Provo 

Auto  Lodge,  Myton 

W.  N.  Evans, 

Park  City 

N.  Pope, 

Evanston,  Wyo. 
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FREE  ADVICE  IN  PLENTY. 

Oral  Johnson. 

The  farmer  and  his  wife,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  so  over 
whelmed  now  with  good  advice  that 
we  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  some- 
what confused  and  a  little  impatient. 
From  all  sides  he  is  receiving  instruc- 
tions how  to  conserve  his  soil,  how  to 
select  his  seed,  how  to  drain  land  too 
wet  and  irrigate  land  too  dry,  how  to 
plant  and  plow'  and  prune,  how  to  in- 
vest his  money,  how  to  raise  his  child- 
ren, how  to  select  his  wife,  how  to  buy 
his  supplies,  and  how  to  vote. 

All  of  this  is  well  meant,  some  of 
it  is  applicable  and  valuable;  but,  it 
seems  to  us  there  is  a  great  deal  too 
much  fuss  about  it  all.  There  have 
been  no  great  discoveries  that  have 
altered  the  conditions  of  farm  life 
in  the  past  fifty  years.  It  is  through 
the  accumulated  experience  of  gen- 
eration after  generation  that  we  get 
a  deeper  knowledge,  a,  truer  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  of  success  on 
the  farm.  These  lessons  are  to  be 
taught  line  by  line,  precept  by  pre- 
cept, here  a  little  and  there  a  little, 
until  they  become  a  part  of  the  .in- 
heritance of  every  farmer. 

We  would  not  depreciate  the  value 
of  work  done  by  the  different  ex- 
periment stations,  nor  would  we  un- 
derestimate the  influence  for  good 
that  comes  at  times  from  the  differ- 
ent agricultural  departments,  state 
and  national.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  millions  invested  in 
these  institutions  are  not,  on  the 
whole,  profitable  investments.  But 
we  would  rather  have  the  experience 
of  each  season  as  it  is  recorded  in 
the  ablest  agricultural  journals  than 
the  full  proceedings  of  the  different 
associations,  state  and  national  and 
international,  held  in  the  large  cities 
and  addressed  by  professional  teach- 
ers and  expounders  and  organizers. 

Much  of  this  talk  is  self-laudatory, 
much  Qf  it  is  vain  boasting,  some  of 
it  is  misleading.  It  will  not  do  to 
take  a  small  plot  of  ground — half  an 
acre,  an  acre  or  two  acres — and  from 
the  results  of  special  treatment  de- 
clare that  what  has  been  done  on 
these  experimental  plots  can  be  done 
on  the  millions  of  acres  throughout 
America. 

It  is  well  to  experiment  with  these 
small  pieces  of  land,  because  they  are 
studies  in  the  science  of  agriculture. 
They  show  that  certain  conditions  will 
produce  certain  results.  They  show  the 
relation  of  seed  selection  to  the  crop. 
They  show  the  value  of  fertilization 
and  crop  rotation  and  of  intensive  cul- 
ture. But  we  would  rather  have  the 
experiences  of  a  year  in  practical  farm 
operations  than  to  have  pictures  of  the 
ears  of  corn  raised  by  all  the  premium 
takers  in  America. 

We  would  not  under-estimate  in  any 
degree  the  value  of  these  different 
clubs  among  the  boys  and  girls  and 
the  men  and  women,  too,  for  that  mat- 
ter, throughout  the  agricultural  re- 
gions. It  is  well  for  these  farmers  of 
today  and  the  farmers  of  five  and  ten 
years  hence,  to  carry  on  these  experi- 
ments, to  enter  into  these  competi- 
tions. They  are  stimulating,  they  de- 
velop habits  of  observation,  they  teach 
the  primary  lessons  of  agricultural 
chemistry;  but  they  do  not  by  any 
means  prove  that  you  can  raise  the 
average  yield  of  corn  or  wheat  or 
tomatoes  or  potatoes  or  any  other  crop 
to  the  maximum  yield  of  these  especial- 
ly prepared  pieces  oi  ground.  When 
that  is  taught,  or  when  it  is  intimated, 
It  is  misleading. 

 O  f 

THE  FARM  TRACTOR 

F.  L,  Hillinger. 

Much  of  the  prejudice  against  the 
farm  tractor  comes  from  lack  of  In- 
formation and  from  unsatisfactory  ex- 
periences with  the  early  types  of  tuese 
machines,  before  they  had  been  Im- 
proved as  they  are  today.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  as  farmers  learn  more 
about  the  subject  and  understand  that 
they  must  choose  the  tractor  to  fit 
their  individual  conditions-  this  ma- 
chine will  come  Into  much  wider  use. 

Under  what  conditions  should  a 
farmer  buy  a  tractor.  Tliis  depends 
upon  the  farmer,   the    (arm    and  the 


tractor.  When  three  or  four  horses 
can  be  displaced  and  sufficient  work 
can  be  provided  to  keep  the  tractor 
busy  for  a  greater  part  o,f  the  time,  its 
purchase  would  certainly  be  advisable. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
tractor  will  not  entirely  take  the  place 
of  horses;  there  are  always  some 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  cultivating, 
that  must  be  done  by  horse  power. 
However,  the  heavy  labor  of  plowing, 
discing,  harrowing  and  other  oper- 
ations that  go  with  seed  bed  prepar- 
ation can  well  be  done  by  the  iron" 
horse. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  plowing 
is  the  chief  work  of  the  tractor.  If  it 
were,  then  few  farmers  could  really 
afford  to  own  one.  There  is  not 
enough  of  this  kind  of  work  on  the 
average  80  to  160-acre  farm  to  justify 
the  investment,  can  be  used  not 
only  for  tractive  power  but  also  for 
belt  work  and  the  more  it  is  used  for 
this  latter  purpose  the  more  economi- 
cal it  will  become.  Cutting  ensilage, 
grinding  feed,  threshing  grain,  sawing 
wood,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  jobs  that 
make  it  worth  while  to  own  a  tractor 
and  the  farmer  who  can  not  provide 
such  work  would  do  well  to  study  the 
situation  carefully  before  investing  his 
money.  Where  a  farmer  does  not  have 
sufficient  work  he  could  co-operate 
with  several  of  his  neighbors  and  use 
the  same  machine  on  each  of  their 
farms.  Such  neighborhood  coi-oper- 
ation  could  be  worked  out  very  satis- 
factorily. 

Another  point  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  is  the  fact  that  the 
tractor  as  now  made  is  not  fool  proof; 
it  must  be  operated  properly  to  secure 
good  service.  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry 
should  not  be  permitted  to  monkey 
with  it  any  more  than  an  inexperienc- 
ed person  should  be  allowed  to  run  an 
automobile.  The  difficulty  of  efficient 
operation  is  frequently  given  as  the 
chief  disadvantage  of  the  tractor.  This 
can  be  largely  overcome  by  having 
one  man  maKe  it  his  business  to  oper- 
at  and  care  for  the  machine. 

Another  objection  is  that  the  heavy 
wheels  pack  the  ground  when  it  is 
damp,  thus  making  clods  throughout 
the  growing  season.  And  still  another 
complains  that  it  is  difficult  to  turn 
corners.  These  were  legitimate  com- 
plaints against  the  older  types  of  trac- 
tors but  those  now  made  are  lighter 
and  more  easily  handled  so  that  they 
can  go  where  a  heavy  team  can  and 
not  .do  any  more  injury  to  the  soil. 

What  size  of  tractor  should  a  farm- 
er buy?  We  do  not  know  that  that 
ciuestion  can  be  answered  definitely. 
An  investigation  made  in  Illinois  show- 
ed that  on  farms  of  140  acres  the  2- 
plow  tractors  were  most  profitable,  on 
,farms  of  -w-crop  acres  or  less  the  3- 
plow  outfit,  on  farms  from  200  to  450 
the  4-plow  outfit.  .  <e  wouid  judge 
that  the  number  of  crop  acres  one 
would  have  and  the  amount  of  other 
work  to  be  done  would  determine  the 
size  that  should  be  purchased. 

 o  

HOW  ABOUT  "CHEATLESS"  DAYS? 

In  the  wake  of  the  "meatless"  days 
and  "wheatless"  days  which  have  been 
instituted  by  Mr.  Hoover  in  the  cause 
cf  food  conservation,  and  which  have 
been  accepted  by  the  American  people 
in  all  good  grace,  an  inquiring  contem- 
porary wants  to  know  whether  it  would 
not  be  a  good  plan  to  observe  at  least 
one  day  each  week  as  a  "cheatless" 
day.  Just  how  he  would  put  this 
program  into  operation,  we  would  not 
venture  a  guess,  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  in  these  troublesome  times 
the  American  people  could  practice  the 
plan  suggested,  to  good  advantage  to 
their  pocketbooks,  and  to  their  patri- 
otism as  well. 

When  "meatless"  Tuesdays  and 
'wheatless"  Wednesdays  were  first 
proposed,  the  big  hotel  and  restaurant 
men  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to 
display  their  patriotism  in  bally-hoo 
fashion.  They  Rot  together  in  every 
community  and  immediately  Inaugu- 
rated these  c]cy#.  and  then  shouted 
from  the  housetops  that  their  only  fear 
of  the  scheme  not  being  a  succees  was 
that  the  people  in  private  homes 
would  not  observe  these  days  of 
specialized  fasting.    In  fact,  in  many 


"THOMAS"  CROWN 

THE  ONLY  STW°  MOWER  MADE 


REALLY  TWO  MOWERS  IN  ONE 

Speed  changed  instantly — all  gears  enclosed  and  RUN  IN  OIL.  Best 
and  greatest  aligning  adjustment  of.  Cutter  Bar  found  on  any  mower. 
Deserves  your  closest  examination  and  severest  trial. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write 

Utah-Implement  Vehicle  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


communities  some  of  these  fine  fel- 
lows seriously  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  constituting  themselves  into 
a  volunteer  vigilance  committee  to 
visit  private  homes  and  make  sure  that 
the  hoover  program  was  being  obser- 
ved. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  their 
patriotism,  oh  no;  They  would  serve 
no  meats  on  Tuesdays,  and  no  wheat 
on  Wednesdays.  So  far  so  good.  But, 
by  permission  of  Mr.  Hoover,  they  are 
allowed  to  charge  extra  for  bread  and 
butter.  The  food  administrator  hoped 
thereby  to  encourage  conservation  by 
discouraging  waste.  It  was  a  mis- 
take. In  the  name  of  patriotism,  the 
plan  has  simply  added  to  the  profits 
o,f  the  caterers.  And  so  with  the 
other  dishes  that  are  generally  served. 
Smaller  portions  are  the  fashion  these 
days;  but  what  about  the  prices?  Are 
they  smaller?  They  are  not,  nor  will 
they  be  until  somebody  has  nerve 
enough  to  institute  a  "cheatless"  day. 
Such  a  day  should  also  apply  to  the 
butchers  and  grocers  as  well. — Ex- 
change. 

 o  

FREE  MEDICINE 

If  we  could  have  the  free  services 
o,f  a  physician  all  the  year,  we  would 
not  be  given  anything  better  than  we 
already  have  in  the  apple  bin  and  the 
vegetable  cellar.  The  very  best  of 
medicines  put  up  in  most  attractive 
form  to  take,  are  found  in  the  shape 
of  fruits  and  common  garden  produce. 

Every  man  who  has  a  kitchen  gar- 
den has  a  medicine  chest  in  his  back 
yard.  In  the  onion,  for  example,  he 
has  a  sulphur  oil  which  gives  the 
onion  its  reputation  as  a  remedy  for 
insomnia.  There  is  solanin  in  the 
potato,  and  spinach  contains  iron. 

Cabbage  is  highly  regarded  as  a 
preventive  and  corrective  of  scurvy 
and  scrofula.  The  composition  of  the 
tomato  is  chemically  so  subtle  that  it 
is  not  yet  fully  understood,  although 
several  active  principles  have  been 
isolated1  and  names  have  been  given 
them.  Thus  the  man  who  eats  freely 
of  vegetables  is  taking  medicine  with- 
out paying  for  a  prescription. — Ex. 
 o  

BETTER  MERCHANDISING 

R.  V.  Holland. 
•  ~L-ast   month    the   Texas  Hardware 
.and   Implement  Association  held  its 
twentieth  annual   convention   in  San 
Antonio. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  this  or- 
ganization is  concerted  effort  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  retail  dealers  in 
hardware,  implements  and/  allied 
lines.  As  a  guest  I  was,  however, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  fact  that 


Get  our  Book  of  60  Ready 
Cut  House  Plans  Free 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Keystone 
way  of  buying  ready-cut  Lumber  and 
saving  1-3  the  cost.  Ask  about  lum- 
ber and  millwork  at  wholesale  prices. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Send  postal  for 
plan  book  today. 

Keystone  Lumber  Co. 

315-29-40  Sprague         Tacoma,  Wash. 


every  matter  treated  during  the  con- 
vention was  also  designed  to  benefit 
the  public  in  their  transactions  with  j 
members  of  the  association. 

More  efficient  dealer  service,  better 
merchandise  and  lowest  possible 
prices  were  keynotes  running  through 
tue  entire  proceedings  during  th» 
three  days'  sessions. 

Suggestions  for  community  devel- 
opment work  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  body  as  a  whole  and 
members  individually.  Those  express- 
ing themselves  invariably  agreed  that 
the  extent  of  success  possible  for  a 
merchant  to  attain  is  dependent  upon, 
and  limited  to,  the  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community  in  which  he 
does  business.  Every  member  with 
whom  I  talked  is  giving  this  matter 
serious  consideration  with  a  view ,  oa 
doing  his  full  duty  both  as  a  merchan;, 
dising  factor  and  a  citizen. 

The  pity  of  il  is  that  there  -ire  notj 
more  live,  merchant  organizations  c£, 
this  kind  'in  the  Southwest.  Properrw 
organized  and  conducted,  they  can  aal 
complish  much  good,  not  only  fo«j 
their  members,  but  for  the  customed!! 
they  serve  as  well. 

The  Texas  Hardware  and  Imple- 
ment Association  is  working  along  | 
proper  lines  and  every  live  dealer  In 
these  lines  should  be  an  active  mem- 
ber. Has  investment  of  time  and 
money  could  be  made  most  profitable 
to  him.  He  really  owes  it  to  himself, 
his  profession  and  his  community. 
 o  

SO  LONG,  OR  GOOD-BYE? 

Fresh — Did  he  kiss  his  girl  good* 
bye  when  he  left  for  France? 

Soph — No,  but  he  kissed  her  "so 
long"  that  I  began  to  get  nervous. 

 o  

SOME  TRIAL 
Redd — Didn't  I  see  you  out  In  your 
new  car  today? 
Greene — Yes;  I  was  out  for  a  trifl 
Redd — Was  the  trial  satisfactory? 
Greene — No;  the  judge  fined  me  $10. 

 o —  

Plant  an  acre  for  the  shell-hounded 
farmers  of  "No  Man's  Land." 
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WORK  FOR  RAINY  DAYS  animal  to  give  bloody  milk  in  one  or 

The  farmer  has  often  been  called  a  more  quarters.  Animals  affected  in 
oor  business  man.  In  several  re-  this  manner  should  be  milked  more 
pects  this  is  undoubtedly  true  be-  frequently  than  common.  Determine 
ause  he  lets  many  small  items  slip  which  quarter  o£  the  udder  is  affect- 
y  which  will,  in  the  course  of  a  ,few  ed  and  uso  some  vaseline  or  olive  oil 
ears,  count  up  pretty  heavily  on  the  on  the  affected  quarter,  gently  mas- 
ebit  side  of  the  ledger.  saging  the  same.    In  this  way  it  will 

One  of  the  most  common  losses  on  soon  be  overcome  and  the  milk  may 
farm  is  time.  The  farmer  keeps  no  become  normal  again. 

ecord  of  his  time  and  fails  to  look   o  

head  a  few  days  and  plan  his  work.  Springvllle,  Utah, 

in  rainy  days  he  is  the  worst  offender.  Utah  Parmer: 

te  does  nothing  himself,  has  the  hired  Will  you  please  tell  me  through  the 
lan  do  the  chores  and  lets  him  loaf  Utah  Farmer  if  liquid  glass  can  be 
le  rest  of  the  day.  What  does  this  used  the  second  time  for  keeping  eggs, 
mount  to  in  dollars  and  cents  In  the  I  used  a  large  stone  jar  to  keep  them 
ourse  of  a  year?  Suppose  we  pay  the  in.  The  liquid  is  so  clean  and  nice, 
ired  man  $26.00  and  board  per  month,  i  would  like  to  use  it  again  if  it  will 
undays  he  does  not  work,  so  that  keep  them  good, 
saves  us  26  days  to  work  each  month  r.  m.  Johnson, 

r  we  pay  him  $1.00  a  day  for  his  Answered  by  Dr.  Byron  Alder, 
ervices.  Now  assume  that  there  are  A  stone  jar  makes  the  very  best 
jur  rainy  days  each  month,  or  days  container  for  storing  eggs  in  water- 
fter  a  rain  when  it  is  too  wet  to  work  glass.  It  is  advisable  not  to  use  the 
i  the  field.  If  the  hired  man  does  the  waterglass  more  than  one  year.  As 
hores  and  nothing  else  he  just  about  soon  as  all  of  the  eggs  are  taken  out 
arns  his  board  and  the  farmer  is  out  the  liquid  should  be  thrown  out  and 
4.00  'each  month  by  not  planning  the  jar  thoroughly  cleaned.  A  fresh 
ome  work  to  keep  the  hired  man  busy  solution  of  waterglass  should  be  used 
u  rainy  days.  each  year.    If  any  waterglass  is  left 

This  does  not  represent  the  biggest  over  and  not  mixed  with  water  it  can 
jss.  A  farmer's  time  is  certainly  be  held  over  and  used  for  mixing  the 
,-orth  more  than  that  of  his  hired  next  year's  solution. 

ran's.    Therefore,  if  the  farmer  also   0  

safs  on  rainy    days    the    loss  on 

tie  above  basis  would  be  some-  ANSWER  TO  GRANVILLE 
rhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15.00 
er  month.  If  we  assume  the  time  we 
ave  a  hired  man  as  six  months  in  the 
ear  the  total  loss  in  time  for  him 
nd  the  farmer  will  be  about  $90.00. 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  is  as  easy  work  for  your^ 
horses  as  plowing  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  entire 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wh':els.^g 
Igh  off  the  horses'  necks    taken  the  wei;(ht^^H 
off  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  .shoe —  w^^^ TVT 

there's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all  J£  Jyl  fc,  K  O  v-J  IN 
on  the  wheels,  and  it's  a  straight  pull  forward.      CT  AMOARO 

READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK 
and  see  all  the  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  better  than  others, 
limerson  New  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  28  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  the  quality 
of  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  yoi 
own  judgment.  Send  for  catalog 


OLSEN  BY  GEORGE  STEWART, 

ASSISTANT  AGRONOMIST 

Hooded  hulless  barley  has  done  very 
well  in  Utah,  but  it  has  not  done  bet- 
ter than  the  hulled  and  hooded  varie- 
There  is  still  another  loss  to  be  con-  ties     Tne  complaint  against  its  feed- 
Idered.     Suppose  it  becomes  neces-  ing  quality  comes  from  millers  who 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay-field  efficiency  and  haying  profit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMERSON  Sweep  kakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong;  of  proved  durability. 
EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  have  hinged  tongues  —  the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse— and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft— are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughou' 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 


ary  to  stop  a  man  and  team  in  the  consider  it  rather  difficult 


to 


usy  season  to  do  some  piece  of  work  This  is  the  only  objection  that  I  know 
rhich.  could  have  been  done  just  as  to  it  since,  however,  it  has  no  ad- 
rell  on  a  rainy  day.  Time  is  worth  vantage  over  some  of  the  other  varie- 
oore  at  that  time  than  it  was  on  the  ties  and  since  tney  do  object  to  it,  we 
ainy  day  and  the  failure  of  the  man  are  not  recommending  it  commonly 
ind  team  to  keep  at  the    more    im-  for  utah. 

tortant  task  may   result   in    several   0  

lollars  worth  of  hay  being  left  out  in   _    .   . 

he  bad  weather  to  spoil.  WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Many  farmers  say  they  would  gladly  Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
vork  on  rainy  days  if  they  but  had  Ending  May  28.— Cattle— Receipts, 
tomething  to  do.  The  trouble  here  1,258;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
8  not  in  their  failure  to  have  anything  $1 1.00@13.00;  good,  $9.00(5)11.00;  feed- 
»  do  but  rather  in  their  failure  to  see  ers,  $7.00@9.00;  choice  cows  and  heif- 
what  there  is  to  do.  The  odd  jobs  are  ers,  $9.00@10.50;  fair  to  good,  $6.00@ 
many  and  it  is  often  hard  to  tell  which  7.50 ;  canners,  $5.25@5.75;  feeder  cows, 
tne  should  be  attended  to  first.  Among  $5.00@6.50;  veal  -calves,  $9.00@.10.00; 
ne  many  important  things  that  a  choice  bulls,  $8.00@9.00. 
larmer  and  his  hired  man  could  do  on  Hogs  —  Receipts,  935;  market, 
i  rainy  day  are:  Cleaning  the  barn,  steady;  tops,  $16.50;  bulk  of  sales, 
iweeping  down  the  cob  webs  in  the  $1 6.50. 

barn,  repairing  and  oiling  the  harness,  Sheep— Receipts,  9,275;  market, 
jetting  the  machinery  ready  to  use  at  steady;  lambs,  $17.00;  ewes,  $9.00"  @ 
least  a  month  before  needed,  greasing  10. 50. 

the  wagons  and  carriages,  cleaning  the  Omaha.  May  27— Hogs— Receipts, 
tellar  and  sharpening  tools.  6400;  15  to  25  cents    lower.  Heavy, 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  indefi-  $16.50@16.55;  '  mixed,  $16.55@16.65; 
nitely  and  name  over  work  which  \ig^t>  $16.65(5)17.00;  pigs,  $12.00@ 
:ould  be  done  on  rainy  days.  If  the  15.00;  bulk,  $16.55@16.70. 
krmer  would  but  look  around  him  he  Cattle— Receipts,  2700;  market  low- 
Jrould  see  much  which  could  be  ac-  er>  steady.  Native  steers,  $12.25@ 
somplished  at  a  time  which  would  17.25.  cows  and  heifers,  $9.50@14.00; 
>therwise  be  lost  and  not  until  he  does  western  steers,  $9  50@14.50;  Texas 
fcis  can  be  truly  refute  the  statement  steers,  $9.00(5)12.25;  cows  and  heif- 
Aat  he  is  a  poor  business  man. — J.  R 
lowen. 


rind.    MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


ers,  $9.00@11.50;  canners,  $7.50(5) 
9.50;  stock-ers  and  feeders,  $8.00(5) 
12.55;  calves,  $10.00(5)12.25;  bulls, 
$9.00flT2.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  7000;  market 
Steady  to  stronger.  Yearlings,  JLG.U0 
ft\l  f-0;  v  ethers,  $15.40@16.50;  ewes, 
$i0 .00$?:  1 3.00;    lambs,  $17.50@19.80. 

North  Salt  Lake,  May  27. — Cattle- 
Receipts,  62;  market  steady  to  weak 
er;  choice  heavy  steers,  $12.50@13.50; 
good  steers,  $10.00(5)12.50;  fair  steers, 
$7.75@9.50;  choice  cows  and  heavy 
1°"  ™°n.lDgv,^5b™"fAi^e.!ep";  heifers,  $9.50(5)11.00;  fair  to  good  cows 

and  heifers,  $8.00(5)9.00;  cutters,  $6.00 
(5)7.00;  canners,  $5.25@6.00;  fat  bulls, 
$8.50@9.50;  bologna  bulls.  $6.50(5; 
7.25;  veal  calves,  $10.00(5)12.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  112,  market  steady; 
good  choice  wooled  lambs,  $16.00@ 
17.00;  choice  sheared  lambs,  $14.00(5: 
14.50;  choice  wooled  yearlings  wethers, 
$13.00(5)15.00;     fat    wooled  wethers. 


QUESTIONS    AND  ANSWERS 

Springdale,  Utah. 

pear  Sir: 

I  One  of  our  cows  got  two  teats  cut 
>n  something  last  year  I  think  it  must 
mve  been  on  a  wire  fence.  They 
paled  up  alright  and  she  was  milked 
feveral  months.  Now  after  she  has 
k>me  in  again  the  milk  looks  O.  K. 


fr  there  is  blood  collected  in  the 
wl.    Can  anything  be  done  for  the 
?  and  would  it  render  the  milk 
fit  for  human  food  after  being  separ- 
d?    Thanking  you  for  a  reply  in 
four  valuable  paper  I  am 
yours  truly, 

John  R.  Braw,ford. 


Answered  by  Dr.  H.  J.  Frederick 

Bruised  Udder. — I  believe  the  affec  $12.50(5/14.00;  fat  wooled  ewes,  $10.00 

>n  troubling  your  cow  at  the  present  #12.00. 

»e  Is  not  due  to  the  injury  of  a  Hogs — Receipts,  83;,  market  steady; 

iar  ago,  but  is  something  that  has  choice*  smooth  fat  hogs,  175    to  250 

purred  recently  causing  the  rupture  pounds,  $16.50. 

■  a  blood  vessel  in  the  udder  of  the   o  

<w.   This  may  be  caused  by  a  bruise  All  roads  of    "service"     lead  to 

an  injury  of  some  kind  causing  the  France. 


GET  SHEEP 

Recently  the  government  conducted 
a  farm  survey  of  Utah  County,  and 
advised  the  farmers  to  get  more  live- 
stock on  their  places,  see  bulletin  No. 
582. 

A  bunch  of  sheep  should  be  on  every 
farm  in  this  state.  They  will  convert 
farm  and  orchard  weeds  into  morg- 
age  lifting  profits,  fence  and  enrich 
the  farms,  feed  and  clothe  the  family. 

Here's  what  ten  head  of  old  ewes 
did  for  a  Sanpete  County  farmer: 
They  paid  for  themselves  the  first 
year.  By  the  middle  of  the  third 
year  he  had  fattened  his  old  ewes  and 
cashed  them  in,  this,  together  with  the 
returns  from  the  wool  clip  and  mar- 
keted wether  lambs  paid  the  original 
investment  with  interest,  and  all  costs 
of  teed  and  keep,  and  left  him  with  a 
bunch  of  young  ewes  with  which  to 
build  up  a  big  business  on  a  small 
farm.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  farm 
had  been  enriched  and  the  weed  crop 
greatly  diminished.  So  get  a  bunch 
of  sheep  on  your  farms.  There  is  a 
good  market  for  botn  wool  and  mut- 
ton right  at  home.  v 

If  you  want  to  fence  your  farm,  get 
sheep;  if  you  want  to  pay  off  a  morg- 
age,  get  sheep;  if  you  want  to  make 
big  and  quick  profits,  get  sheep. 

 o  

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  LOCAL  PAPER 

Fletcher  Davis  publisher  of  the 
Hondo  Anvil-Herald,  delivered  an 
address  before  the  dry  farming  con- 
gress on  the  assigned  subject  of 
"Literature  in  the  Farmers  Home." 
In  this  excellent  address  discussing 
the  local  paper  he  has  this  to  say: 

I  know  from  first  hand  observa- 
tion: First,  that  the  local  paper  is 
the  first  paper  read  in  the  farm  home. 
It  is  read  in  preference  to  all  other 
papers  by  both  old  and  young  and  is 
the  first  periodical  in  which  young 
people  show  an  interest.  The  reason 
for  this  is  its  intimate  personal  touch 
with  the  people  it  serves.  Second, 
that  it  is  the  closest  read  of  any  be- 
cause it  interests  every  member  of 
the  family.  Third,  that  it  is  the  best 
understood  because  it  deals  with  mat- 
ters more  closely  related  to  the  life 
c,f  its  readers  than  any  other  paper; 
and  fourth,  that  for  the  very  reasons 
above  set  forth  it  is  the  most  influen- 
tial of  all  periodicals. 

There  is  herefore  a  large  weight 
of  responsibility    resting    upon  the 


shoulders  of  the  most  obscure  country 
editor.  He  has  an  open  sesame  to  the 
homes  of  his  community  and  the 
hearts  of  their  inmates  through  the 
very  nature  of  his  calling.  He  exerts 
a  silent  but  potent  influence  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts,  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes of  his  readers,  especially  the 
young.  How  important  then  that  he 
exercise  discriminating  judgment  in 
what  he  publishes.  How  absolutely 
imperative  that  he  be  prompted  by 
worthy  motives  and  be  guided  by  lofty 
ideals  in  his  editorial  expressions. 
The  farmer  should  support  the  local 
paper.  He  should  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship and  good  will  of  the  local  editor 
to  the  end  that  he  may  be  encouraged 
to  give  the  best  service  that  lies  with- 
in him. 

"Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you,'' 
never  had  a  truer  fulfillment  than 
when  applied  to  the  local  editor. 
This  doesn't  mean,  we  wish  to  be 
understood,  to  give  the  editor  your 
best  pumpkin  or  your  biggest  squash 
and  expect  a  year's  subscription  in 
exchange.  It  means  you  should  give 
him  your  moral  support  and  counsel. 
It  means  you  should  give  him  his 
hard  earned  money  in  cold  cash  and 
promptly  when  due.  No  man  ever 
invested  so  small  an  amount  more 
profitably  than  when  he  spends  the 
price  of  a  subscription  with  his  local 
editor. 

 o  

One  of  the  best  examples  of  care- 
ful buying  that  has  come  to  out- 
notice  is  that  of  a  young  man  who 
told  us  that  when  he  was  ready  to 
buy  a  tractor  he  found  out  what  ma- 
chine his  local  implement  house  sold, 
knowing  that  this  house  would  give 
hi-ni  good  service  if  he  bought  their 
machine.  On  finding  out,  he  got  the 
names  of  fourteen  buyers  who  had 
purchased  the  previous  year  and  per- 
sonally visited  every  one  of  them. 
Only  one  reported  bad  results,  and  he 
said  that  by  looking  over  the  farm  he 
knew  that  man  would  have  bad  luck 
with  anything.  The  thirteen  machines 
that  had  given  satisfaction  were 
enough  for  him.  Some  advice  is 
thrust  upon  us  and  some  we  have  to 
go  out  and  get,  and  the  latter  is  al- 
ways worth  taking. 


Stand  behind  the  boys  at  the  front 
— but  not  too  far  behind. 
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HOUSE  CLEANING  ECONOMIES. 

Nancy  Brooks. 

Everything  is  so  high-priced  and 
(here  are  so  many  demands  for  extra 
money  just  now  that  most  of  us  feel 
impelled  to  prolong  the  use  of  our  old 
furnishings,  if  in  any  way  possible. 
This  is  right,  but  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  continue  to  use  them  in  a 
shabby,  unsightly  condition,  but  that 
we  should  restore,  repair  or  remake 
as  we  best  can  and  thus  prolong  their 
service  instead  of  just  their  use. 

Cleaning  to   Prevent  Repapering. 

Beginning  with  the  walls,  very  often 
paper,  otherwise  good,  will  be  so 
smoked  and  dingy  as  to  seem  unfit 
for  further  use.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  light  ceilings.  But  papers  can 
be  cleaned,  and  if  only  bad  overhead 
it  will  pay  to  clean  them,  and  espe- 
cially if  the  paper  is  a  high-priced  one. 
There  are  a  numher  of  good  cleaners 
on  the  market,  enough  of  which  may 
be  had  to  clean  a  large  ceiling  for  a 
few  cents.  The  secret  of  successfully 
cleaning  wall  paper  is  in  going  over 
it  in  ong  even  strokes  all  the  same 
way,  with  pressure  enough  so  that 
all  the  dirt  is  removed  from  a  place 
without  going  over  it  a  second  time. 
It  may  take  the  better  part  of  a  day 
to  clean  a  ceiling  but  it  will  require 
as  much  time  and  labor  to  repaper  it, 
and  many  times  the  cost.  But  where 
the  ceiling  paper  is  broken  or  loose, 
it  must,  of  course,  be  replaced  with 
new.  However,  if  walls  are  still  good 
only  the  ceiling  need  be  removed. 
With  a  sharp  pointed  knife  cut  loose 
from  the  border  and  remove.  Then 
in  putting  on  the  new  paper  care  must 
be  taken  to  fit  it  neatly  into  the  angle 
of  the  wall,  but  this  can  be  done  so 
nicely  as  not  to  be  noticeable.  But 
if  border  is  not  too  wide  a  better  way 
is  to  drop  ceiling  over  it  a  little  and 
apply  a  new  border.  Or  ceiling  may 
be  dropped  to  moulding  where  this  is 
used  and  border  omitted. 

Suggestions  on  Mending. 

Often  paper  on  walls  which  is 
broken  or  loose  can  be  repaired.  Too 
repaste  loosened  paper,  hold  a  piece 
of  board  tightly  against  the  wall 
above  the  loosened  strip,  then  pull  up 
the  strip  to  the  board  and  tear  across. 
Then  cover  generously  with  rather 
thick  paste  and  replace,  taking  care 
to  firmly  press  down  all  outside  edges. 
In  patching  broken  or  soiled  places, 
cut  the  new  piece  out  along  lines  of 
the  design  and  if  perfectly  matched 
it  will  scarcely  be  noticed. 

Ragged  window  shades  can  some- 
times be  made  good  looking  again  by 
turning  end  for  end.  If  not  too  bad, 
they  may  simply  be  cut  off  a  little  and 
rehemmed  on  the  machine,  using  a 
very  long  stitch. 

Worn  rugs  are  a  problem,  yet  much 
may  sometimes  be  done  with  these. 
Where  faded  they  may  be  brightened 
up  greatly  by  touching  up  the  colors 
with  wool  dyes.  First  clean  the  rug 
thoroughly,  rehem  if  ends  are  frayed, 
and  put  down  as  usual.  Then  with 
the  dyes  and  a  small  brush  such  as  is 
used  by  children  in  ti.e  schools,  go 
over  the  design  and  touch  up  the 
faded  parts,  especially  the  larger 
figures.  As  a  good  sized  space  is 
gone  over,  cover  with  a  wet  cloth  and 
with  a  very  hot  iron  rub  till  dry.  This 
win  do  much  to  set  the  colors  and 
make  them  permanent.  Small  rugs 
with  frayed  ends  may  often  be  made 
to  look  good  again  by  applying  new 
fringe.  Largo,  seamed  rugs  of  small, 
conventional  design  may  sometimes 
be  ripped,  and  worn  paces  changed  to 
come  where  they  will  not  be  conspicu- 
ous and  where  they  will  be  less  used. 
Curtains  and  Linoleum. 

Curtains  may  sometimes  be  mado 
over,  or  evolved  from  something  else 
on  hand.  I  have  in  mind  two  pairs 
of  pretty  curtains  made  from-  one.  The 
old  pair  were  longer  than  needed  and 
of  40-Inch  material.  A  narrow  valance 
was  cut  from  one  end,  the  rest  split, 
li  inmed  and  finished  with  a  narrow 


edge  quickly  crocheted  of  carpet  warp. 
And  for  hall  curtains  this  woman  used 
a  piece  of  big  flowered,  red  and  white 
percale  which  had  lain  packed  away 
for  years,  and  which  harmonized  nice- 
ly with  hall  and  stair  carpets. 

A  great  deal  may  often  be  done 
with  old  linoleum.  Worn  through 
places  may  be  cut  out  and  new  pieces 
set  in  so  neatly  as  to  be  hardly  no- 
ticeable. Or  if  a  different  kind  must 
be  used  the  new  piece  can  be  pro- 
portioned and  cemented  down  over  the 
worn  place  to  look  like  a  rug.  Or  a 
real  linoleum  or  cheaper  congoleum 
rug  may  be  bought  and  cemented 
down.  But  if  a  new  piece  or  rug  is 
put  over  a  hole,  the  hole  should  first 
be  trimmed  and  filled  with  at  patch  of 
some  sort,  or  the  new  will  sag  into  it. 
Where  the  design  is  partly  worn  off 
in  places  these  may  be  touched  up 
with  oil  paints  and  the  whole  given  a 
good  coat  of  varnish,  or  if  design  is 
practically  all  worn  away,  the  whole 
covering  may  be  given  a  good  coat  of 
floor  paint  and  the  life  of  the  linoleum 
greatly  prolonged. 


TAKE  CARE  OF  THE  SCREENS 

J.  M.  Smith. 

Flytime  is  about  here  and  the  screens 
for  the  windows  and  doors  must  be 
gotten  out  of  storage.  In  most  cases 
this  is  going  to  reveal  the  sad  effect  of 
last  season's  neglect,  and  many  of  the 
screens  will  have  to  be  renewed  before 
they  can  be  used  again. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  home 
equipment  is  so  badly  neglected  or  will 
return  so  much  profit  for  a  small 
amount  of  care  as  do  the  screens.  In 
the  first  place,  they  should  be  substan- 
tially made,  with  corners  well  fitted  to- 
gether, fastened  with  screws  and 
strengthened  with  flat  corner  irons. 
They  should  be  made  full  length  of  the 
windows  in  most  cases,  should  be  hing- 
ed at  top  so  they  can  be  opened  when 
desired.  Each  frame  should  be  fitted 
carefully  to  its  particular  opening,  and 
hoth  opening  and  frame  should  be 
marked  plainly  so  that  there  will  he  no 
chance  for  getting  a  frame  in  the 
wrong  place.  Don't  depend  on  your 
memory  or  on  a  list  posted  some  place, 
as  you  may  not  be  there  next  time 
they  are  to  he  put  in  place.  Metal 
figures  made  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose can  be  purchased  in  nearly  any 
hardware  store,  or  very  •  serviceahle 
figures  can  be  made  by  using  the  point 
of  a  screw  driver. 

When  finished  and  properly  fitted, 
the  frames  should  be  given  two  coats 
of  good  paint,  especial  care  being 
taken  to  get  the  paint  into  the  joints 
at  the  corners.  They  should  then  be 
covered  with  good  wire  screening.  The 
copper  coated  wire  is  much  better,  but 
the  cheaper  black  wire  will  give  good 
service  if  properly  cared  for. 

In  the  second  place,  the  screens 
should  be  painted  every  spring  before 
being  put  in  place.  The  paint  should 
be  rather  thin  and  should  be  brushed 
on  each  side  of  the  screen  but  not  rub- 
bed back  and  forth,  as  that  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  air  bubbles  which 
will  clog  up  the  screen  openings. 
Plenty  of  turpentine  or  other  dryer 
should  be  used  to  make  the  paint  dry 
quickly.  A  light  coat  should  be  given 
the  frames,  and  at  the  same  time  any 
screen  around  porches  should  be  gone 
over  in  the  same  way. 

In  the  third  place,  all  window  and 
door  screens  should  be  taken  down 
each  fall  and  stored  in  a  dry  place.  If 
possible  they  should  bo  placed  straight 
on  edge  in  a  sort  of  rack  to  keep  thejn 
from  twisting,  although  they  can  be 
laid  one  on  top  of  another  If  carefully 
handled.  No  chaff,  hay,  or  other  trash 
should  be  allowed  to  collect  on  them. 

The  writer,  when  n  boy  on  the  home 
farm,  made  a  set  of  full-length  screen 
frames  of  pieces  ripped  from  discarded 
lumber,  fastened  them  together  with 
nails  and  with  no  irons  to  srongthen 
the  corners,  painted  them,  and  tncked 
on  ordinary  black  wire  screening.  The 


first  three  or  four  years,  these  were 
taken  down  and  stored  each  fall  and 
painted  before  being  put  up  in  the 
spring.  After  that  they  were  left  in 
place  the  year  through,  but  were  paint- 
ed each  spring.  When  my  father  left 
the  farm  14  years  later,  these  screens 
still  had  the  original  wire  on  them  and 
were  apparently  almost  as  good  as 
ever.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
in  the  hands  of  renters  and  have  had 
little  attention;  but  several  of  them, 
now  18  years  old,  are  still  on  the  job 
and  in  fair  condition.  So  don't  be 
a,fraid  to  give  your  screens  a  little  at- 
tention and  a  little  paint  this  spring. 

 o  — 

THE  PORK  CALL 
John  M.  Evvard. 

America  and  America's  allies  are 
pleading  for  more  meat,  particularly 
fats,  and  look  to  the  swine  producers 
of  America,  especially  of  the  corn 
belt,  the  greatest  swine  producing  sec- 
tion of  the  world,  to  produce  enough 
pork  and  fats  so  as  to  avoid  the  pre- 
dicted shortage. 

The  willingness  to  answer  this  call 
is  evident  and  swine  men  everywhere 
are  anxious  to  respond  quickly  and 
effectively  on  a  good,  substantial 
buisness  basis. 

The  pork  shortage  situation  is 
drifting  into  a  near  critical  state,  and 
definite,  immediate  action,  which  is 
protective  and  stimulatory,  is  most 
imperative. 

The  situation-  demands  that  for- 
ward looking,  liberty  loving  hog  pro- 
ducers join  vigorously  in  the  chorus 
of  virile  voices  that  call  for  action — 
action  unmistakable,  as  expressed  in 
the  democratic  appeal  to  the  food  ad- 
ministrator. 


HIS  IDEA  OF  IT 

'"So  you  approve  of  the  gioverni 
ment's  action  in  taking  over  the  rail- 
roads." 

"Yep,"  replied  Mr.  Growcher.  "I 
approve  of  that  and  prohibition  for 
several  reasons,  one  of  them  being 


Don't  Waste  Your 
Strength 

and  time   washing  cloth 
by  hand.   Do  it  better  wit 
one  of  our  Electric  Washin 
machines. 

We  have  them  from  $35. 
up.    Send  for  our  catalo 

We   carry  electrical 
pliances  of  all  kinds. 

Eardley  Bros. 
Co. 

37  East  1st  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


that  now  a  lot  of  people  can  quit  le 
turing  on  the  subject  and  go  to  work. 
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Buy  The  Tractor 


THAT  IS  A  SUCCESS  AND  INSURES  PROFIT 

The  Bean  TractPULL  Tractor 

IS  AN  ALL  PURPOSE  TRACTOR 

You  can  Plow,  Plant,  Cultivate,  Disc,  Harrow,  Drill,  Haul,  Harvest. 
In  fact  it  does  all  Farm  Work  usually  done  with  horses. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Bean  TractPULL  TRACTOR  as  It  is  made  of 
the  very  Best  of  Material.  Equipped  with  NEW  DEPARTURE  BALL 
BEARING  AND  HYATT  ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

$25.00  FREE  SERVICE 

Each  purchaser  Is  furnished  free  a  $25.00  service  coupon  book  which 
entitles  you  to  exactly  that  much  service. 

Call  at  our  nearest  branch  for  full  information  or  a  post  card  will 
bring  It.     Order  now  to  insure  delivery. 

Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH  IDAHO 


WYOMING  NEVADA 


!0-ft. 


grain 


Here's  what  one  man  and 
a  Moline-Universal  Tractor 
can  do  in  one  day  of  10  hours: 

Plow  7  to  9  acres. 

Disc  27  acres  with  a  7-ft.  tandem 

disc. 

Disc  38  acres  with  a  10-ft  disc. 

Harrow  76  acres  with  a  20-ft.  peg 
tooth  harrow. 

Plant  22  acres  with  a  two-row 
planter. 

Plant  43  acres  with  a  four-row 
planter. 

Cultivate  from  14  to  20  acres  with 
a  two-row  cultivator. 

Drill  35  acres  with 
drill. 

Harvest  25  acres  with  an  8-ft.  grain 
„  binder. 

Harvest  1 0  acres  with  a  corn  binder. 

Mow  25  acres  with  an  8-ft.  mower. 

Rake  40  acres  with  a  12-ft.  rake. 

Rake  25  acres  with  an  8-ft.  side 
delivery  rake. 

Load  1 2  acres  of  hay. 

In  addition,  it  can  be  used  on  the 
belt  for  running  threshers  up  to  24 
inch  capacity,  silo  fillers,  corn  shel- 
lers,  feed  grinders,  wood  saws, 
clover  hullers,  hay  presses,  pumps, 
lighting  plants,  etc. 

There  is  no  end  of  odd  jobs 
that  can  be  done  with  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor. 


Announcing  the  New 

MO  LINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 

Model  D 
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HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF 

ANTS  IN  HOUSE 
As  long  as  household  conditions 
are  such  as  to  attract  ants,  measures 
for  getting  rid  of  the  insects  will  be 
of  little  value.  The  first  step  in 
freely  a  house  from  these  pests  is, 
therefore,  to  clean  up  all  food  that 
may  be  scattered  about  and  keep  food 
supplies  which  may  attract  ants  in 
ant-proof  metal  containers,  or  in  ice 
boxes.  Cake,  bread,  sugar,  meat  and 
similar  substances  are  especially  like- 
ly to  attract  the  insects.  The  use  of 
baits  is  not  recommended  because  of 
the  danger  that  these  will  serve  mere- 
ly to  draw  more  insects  into  the  house 
and  thus  actually  to  increase  the 
nuisance.  Where  it  can  be  safely  used 
however  a  syrup  poisoned  with  arse- 
nate of  soda  has  been  found  of  effec- 
tive. The  formula  for  this  syrup  is' 
one  pound  of  sugar  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  water,  to  which  should  be 
added  125  grains  of  arsenate  of  soda. 
This  mixture  is  boiled  and  strained 
and  on  cooling  is  used  to  moisten 
sponges  which  are  placed  where  they 
can  be  reached  easily  by  the  ants. 
The  insects  collect  the  syrup  and  con- 
vey it  to  their  nests,  so  that  the  whole 
colony  is  ultimately  poisoned.  Al- 
though this  method  has  been  found 
effective,  as  has  been  said,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  arsenate  of 
Roda  is  poisonous  to  human  beings  and 
to  animals  as  well  as  to  ants,  and  that 
Its  use  must  be  safeguarded  with  the 
greatest  precautions.  Where  the  ants 
can  be  traced  back  to  their  nests  and 
these  are  in  accessible  places,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  destroy  the  colonies  by  inject- 
in  g  with  an  oil  can  or  small  springe  a 
little  bisulphid  of  carbon,  kerosene,  or 
gasoline  into  the  nests.  All  these  sub- 
stances, however,  are  inflammable  and 
precautions  must  be  taken,  therefore, 
against  the  danger  of  fire.  Though  the 
common  garden  or  lawn  ants  which 
build  their  little  crater  nests  around 
houses  are  distinct  species  from  the 
true  house  ants,  they  may  find  their 
way  into  the  house.  Their  colonies 
may  be  destroyed  by  drenching  the 
nests  with  boiling  water  or  injecting  a 
small  quantity  of  kerosene  or  coal  oil 
into  them.  Where  larger  areas  are  af- 
fected or  with  a  very  strong  soap  wash 
prepared  by  dossolving  any  common 
laundry  soap  in  water  at  the  rate  o,f 
one-half  pound  to  one  pound  of  soap 
to  a  gallon  of  water.  Another  method 
is  to  inject  bisulphid  of  carbon  into 
the  nests,  the  quantity  of  the  chemical 
depending  upon  tne  size  of  the  nest. 
After  the  bisulphid  of  carbon  has  been 
injected,  the  entrance  to  the  nest  should 
be  closed  by  the  fot  in  order  to  retain 
the  chemical,  whicn  will  then  penetrate 
slowly  through  tne  underground 
channel  and  kill  the  ants.  Although 
its  fumes  are  disagreeable,  they  are 
not  poisonous  to  man  and  the  higher 
animals. 

 o  

GREENS  BETTER  THAN  MEDICINE 

Mary  Scott. 
The  humble   dandelion  is  coming* 
into  its  own  now.    it  is  being  recog- 
nized and  placed  upon  the  list  of  valu-   

able  .foods.  Dandelion  farms  are  being  ~  

planned.  Dandelions  are  grown  in  one  may  get  rid  of  much  of  this.  Then,  them  aside  to  be  cooked  later  in  the  the  melted  butterine,  add  the  greens, 
greenhouses,  too.  The  dandelion  is  re-  all  the  tender  greens  which  come  in  day,  or  they  may  be  cooked  immedi-  onion  juice  an  other  ingredients, 
placing  the  pill-box  and  the  obnoxious  the  spring  not  only  give  a  variety  to  ately,  jifSt  as  one  prefers.  The  dande-  When  this  mixure  is  hot  serve  with 
medicine  spoon.  When  one  feels  low  in  the  menu,  but  they  also  furnish  min-  lions  may  be  cooked  and  then  chop-  hardboiled  eggs  or  eggs  put  through  a 
the  spring  and  needs  a  tonic,  one  need  eral  matter.  We  should  make  use  of  ped,  or  chopped  first  and  then  cooked,  ricer  and  place  pieces  of  boiled  bacon 
no  longer  spend  money  for  medicine;  all  of  them,  and,  where  they  are  plenti-     They  should  be  cooked  until  tender,  as  a  border. 

one  buys  rhubarb,  dandelions,  spinach  ful,  not  only  use  them,  but  can  them  which  will  take  from  15  to  20  minutes.  If  you  have  tender  dandelion  leaves, 
and  any  other  similar  greens;  that  is,  for  next  winter.  A  piece  of  bacon  rind  cooked  in  with  these  may  be  chopped  fine  and  sea- 

one  who  is  wise  does  this.  Eating  All  the  dead  leaves  should  be  thrown  the  dandelions  will  improve  the  flavor  soned  with  onion  salt,  celery  salt  and 
greens  comes  natural  in  the  spring  and  away  and  then  the  greens  should  be  very  much,  and,  if  bacon  is  not  access-  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  sufnei- 
ls  nature's  way  of  giving  the  proper  washed  thoroughly  in  several  waters,  ible,  one  may  use  diced  salt  pork.  ent  salad  dressing  to  bind  together 

tonic.  It  is  better  to  lift  out  the  green  than     Dandelions  cooked  in  this  way  may  properly  and  place  between  pieces  o,f 

Dandelions  are  invaluable    for    the  to  pour  the  water  off  them,  because  in  be  served  with  vinegar  or  they  may  bread.    Brown  bread  makes  the  best 
iron  they  contain,  and  rank  next  to  the  latter  case  tne  sand  or  grit  sticks  be  seasoned  with  a  sour  sauce.   Some-  sandwiches. 

spinach.  It  Is  much  better  to  eat  foods  to  the  greens,  but  if  the  greens  are  times  the  dandelions  may  be  combined  Lambs  quarter  and  sour  dock  and 
that  have  iron  than  to  take  iron  as  a  lifted  out  of  the  water  the  sand  will  with  other  foods.  An  excellent  recipe  shepards  purse  may  be  cooked  and 
medicine.  drop  to  the  bottom.    Dandelions  have  given  for  dandelion  and  bacon  is  as  served  in  the  same  way.  These  do  not 

Dandelions  also  are  valuable  for  a  a  rather  strong  flavor,  and  for  this  follows:  need  to  be  blanched  before  being  cook- 

slight  laxative  property.   This  comes  reason  should  be  blanched  before  be-     Two  tablespoons  butterine.  ed. 

chiefly  from  the  roughage  they  fur-  ing  cooked.   To  do  this  easily  one  may     One  cup  of  bread  crumbs.   0  

nish,  which  is  necessary  for  the  in-  place  them  in  a  piece  of  cheesecloth     Two  cups  cold  and  chopped  dande- 

testinal  tract.    They  have  to  clean  out  and  plunge  them  into  a  kettle  of  boil-  lions.  A  small  girl  in  the  primary  depart- 

the  intestine  and  to  prevent  putrefac-  ing  water  and  boil  for  3  minutes.  They     One  tablespoon  onion  juice  or  minced  ment  excitedly  told  the  teacher: 
tion  there.    Many  persons  have  auto-  should  then  be  lifted  out  of  the  water  onion.  "We  got  a  new  baby  at  our  house 

toxin   ( self -poison)   from     food    that  and  placed  into  cold  water  and  allowed      One  tablespoonful  of  lemon  juice  or  Doctor  Andrews  brought  her." 
putrefies  in  the  intestinal  tract.    By  to  remain  there  two  or  three  minutes  vinegar.  Another  little  girl,  on  the  other  side 

eating  plentifully  of  spinach,  dande-  and  then  drained.   One  may  blanch  the     Salt  and  peper  to  taste.  of  the  room,  said:    "We  take  off  of 

Hon,  lettuce,  cress  and  other  greens,  dandelions  in   the   morning  and   set     Brown  the  bread  crumbs  slightly  in  him,  too." 


BECAUSE  of  its  ideal  design,  construe-' 
tion  and  performance,  this  new  Moline- 
Universal  Model  D  enables  one  man  to 
farm  more  land  and  produce  more  food  than 
ever  before  possible.  It  is  the  world's  most 
dependable  farm  hand  and  solves  the  farm 
help  problem. 

Most  Advanced  Construction 

New  features  include  self-starter,  electric 
lights,  electrical  governor,  perfected  over- 
head valve,  four-cylinder  engine  that  is  free 
from  vibration;  complete  enclosure  of  all 
moving  parts;  differential  lock  which  in- 
creases traction  in  soft  ground. 

Every  part  is  designed  on'  the  basis  of 
quality  and  service.  Drop  forgings,  heat- 
treated  parts,  steel  cut  gears  and  unusually 
large  bearings  add  extra  years  of  endurance. 

These  new  features,  together  with  the  well 
known  Moline-Universal  type — all  the  weight 
on  two  wheels,  one-man  control  and  ability 
to  do  all  farm  work  including  cultivating— 
make  the  Moline-Uhiversal  Model  D  the  best 
tractor  that  money  can  buy. 

Phenomenal  Pulling  Power 

Of  its  total  weight  of  3380  lbs.,  98%  ia 
'  used  for  traction.  That's  why  the  Moline- 
Universal  has  phenomenal  pulling  power. 
v~  Conservatively  rated  at  9-18  horse-power, 
the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  more  than 
ample  power  for  heavy  belt  work.  Its  greater 
speed  enables  it  to  plow  as  much  in  a  day 


with  two  plow  bottoms  as  the  ordinary  three- 
plow  tractor.  Yet  it  is  light  enough  for  such 
work  as  cultivating,  mowing,  etc.,  which  do 
not  require  as  much  power. 

One  Man  Operates  Entire  Outfit 

The  Moline-Universal  attaches  direct  to  the 
implement,  forming  one  compact  unit.  It 
turns  in  a  16-foot  circle  and  backs  with  the 
implement  attached  as  readily  as  it  goes  for- 
ward. One  man  has  complete  control  of  the 
entire  outfit  from  the  seat  of  the  implement 
and  can  thus  do  the  same  work  that  requires 
two  men  with  other  tractors.  Operation  of 
the  Moline-Universal  is  so  easy  that  a  woman 
or  boy  can  handle  it. 

In  fact  anyone  who  can  drive  an  automo- 
bile can  run  a  Moline-Universal  Tractor. 

Moline  Tractor  Implements  v 

The  greatest  care  has  been  used  in  design- 
ing a  full  line  of  implements  for  use  with  the 
Moline-Universal.  "Moline"  trademark  on  a 
tractor  or  implement  is  a  guarantee  of  de- 
pendable service. 

Moline  dealers  are  now  accepting  orders 
for  Model  D  Tractors,  and  our  new  and 
modern  plant — the  world's  largest  exclusive 
tractor  factory — is  being  crowded  to  the  limit 
in  an  effort  to  build  tractors  fast  enough  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

On  request  me  will  be  glad  to  send  you  out 
Tractor  Catalog  which  completely  describes  the  nea 
Moline-Universal.    Address  Deal.  33. 


,   MOLINE  PLOW  CO.,  Moline,  111. 

"Manufacturers  of  Moline  Quality  Farm  Implements  since  1865 
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The  Care  of  Your  To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 

Storage  Battery 


By  William  Calligan. 


LI8T  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


FARM  BARGAIN 

160  acres,  cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  45 


Cause  of  Overheating. 

Another  cause  for  overheating  isl 
allowing  the  solution  or  acid  to  get 
too  low.  When  the  acid  gets  below 
the  top  of  the  plates,  the  active  sur- 
face is  reduced  just  the  amount  of 
surface  uncovered,   and   that  throws 

i  aTatTeVy '  dependsTpo7\he  eJ\tra  work,  on  the  covered  space.  This 

extra  work   causes   the  overheating. 


to  school  and  open  range,  good  water 
right.     ($16,000  Terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


The  storage  battery,  as  applied  to  loose  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
the  modern  motor  car,  is  one  of  the  jar;  and  when  this  sediment  is  piled 
most  important  parts  of  the  electrical  high  enough*  to  reach  the  plates, 
system,  and  when  it  is  working  right^  there  is  an  internal  short  circuit.  It 
is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  plea-  also  lowers  the  effciency  of  the  cells 

sure,  but  when  it  is  not  working  right  in  which  it  occurs.    The  only  remedy  head  of  cattle,  4  work  horses,  imple 
it  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  an-  then  is  to  have  it  overhauled  by  a  ments,  good   pasture,   a   few  apple, 
noyance.    I  shall  try  in  this  article  to  service  man. 
give  a  few  pointers  upon  taking  care 
of  it. 

First  I  shall  say  a  few  words  about 
the  construction.  Each  cell  of  the 
battery  consists  of  a  jar  of  suitable 
shape  usually  made  of  hard  rubber, 
and  in  the  jar  are  the  lead  plates  and 
acid  of  electrolyte.  The  number  of 
cells 

voltage  required;   the     number  and 

size  of     Dlates     depend     upon     tin3  solution  will  also  cause  sulphat-     The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  placing 

-j       mi.     i  ,         ing.  on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  lrri- 

amperage  required.      The  lead  plates     *  gated>  alfalfa  lands  ln  southern  Oregon, 

are  made  in  the  form  of  lattice  work  1  should  say,  in  connection  with  Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
(they  are  sometimes  called  grids),  overheating,  that  if,  on  a  long  trip,  can  De  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  cash 
and  in  this  lattice  work  is  pressed  a  the  battery  gets  too  warm,  the  regu-  S  ^Tnte^t  ^^perTnt.  PCaTl 
paste  made  of  lead  ovide  and  other  lator  may  be  adjusted,  or,  if  this  can-  or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent,  Room  53 
material.    The  negative  plates  when  not  be  done,  run  a  slower  speed.  City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

finished  are  of  spongy  lead.  The  acid     Do  not  depend  upon  the  perform-  Utah-  

or  electrolyte  is  made  by  mixing  oil  ance  of  the  battery  to  determine  the  ' 

of  vitrol  or  sulphuric  acid  with  dis-  internal  condition.     If  the  lights  or  50  ACRE  FARM 

tilled  water;  the  preparation  is  about  horn  work,  or  even  if  the  starter'  1  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
one  part  acid  to  four  or  five  parts  works  well  don't  think  that  the  bat-  £rr  ^n  fh^s  Ta^  Goo'd  VAeflfst 
water.  Only  chemically  pure  acid  tery  must  be  all  right.  Use  a  hydro-  of  soil.  Good  terms.  Let  me  tell  you 
is  used,  the  acid  being  poured  into'  meter  syringe.    I  have  seen  batteries  about  It. 

the  water,  never  the  water  into  the  that  seemed  to  work  all  right  but  did  ^25Cboo|LBBulL1ngN 
acid.    A  hydrometer  syringe  is  used  not  have  life  enough  to\raise  the  float  Salt  Lake  city,  Utah, 

to  test  it.  iu  the  syringe.    Don  c  guess    at    the  ,  . 

Keep  Plates  From  Touching.         condition;  find  out.  HUNDRED  ACRES  improved  Arkansas 

When  the  plates  are  in  place  in  Keep  the  acid  up  to  the  proper  fruit  beU>  halted,  $4  buys.  Write  immedi- 
the  jar,  there  is  a  space  of  about  2  level  by  adding  distilled  water;  but  ateiy,  N.  O.  Kenner,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
inches  between  the  bottom  of  the  jar  don't  keep  the  cell  too  full    as    the  Dllve-Be  -no  nnnr\  badmc 

and  the  bottom  of  the  plates.  This  contents  are  liable  to  slop  over.  HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
is  to  allow  a  space  for  sediment  so  it  Never  use  water  taken  from  a  well  or  AT   RIGHT  PRICES 

will  not  touch  the  plates  and  cause  cistern,  nor  water  which  has  come  in  T .  - 

a  short  circuit.    They  are  kept  from  contact  with  any  metal.      You  can  1  7  T 

touching  each  other  by  thin  separa-  catch  rain  water  that  will  do  just  as     BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
tors.  well  by  setting  a  glass  dish  out  in  the  343  Ma|n  gtpcwt  8alt  L.k#  Clty 

In  figuring  the  size  of  a   battery  iain.    Let  it  rain  for    four    or    five    - 

for  certain  requirements,  a  space  of  minutes  to  wash  the  dust  from  the 
6  by  6  inches  of  positive  plate  sur-  air  and   then   catch   the   water  and 

bottle  it  up  to  keep  it  clean. 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 

Special  Attention  to  Stockmen. 


cherry,  pear  and  small  fruit  trees,  8 

room  house,  barn,  machine  sheds,  We  have  for  sale  60  acres  of  very  choice 
wagon  scales,  blacksmith  shop,  close 


land.  This  property  is  located  in 
the  best  part  of  the  Bear  River 
valley.  It  now  has  40  acres  of  al- 
falfa and  20  acres  of  grain.  We 
can  sell  this  for  $160  per  acre,"  on 
very  easy  terms. 


In 


Cache  valley  we  have  one  71-acre 
farm,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
railroad  station.  The  property  is 
all  under  a  very  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  has  been  farmed  for 
ten  years.  Can  be  had  for  $125 
per  acre;  10  per  cent  down  and 
ten  years  on  the  balance.  This 
includes  water  right  paid  to  date. 
Will  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  City 
property. 


Three 


40-acre     tracts    lying    west  of 
Tremonton   that  we  are  offerin 
for  sale  at  $140  per  acre;  10  pe 
cent  down  and  ten  years  on  th 
balance. 


number  of  first-class  farms  for  sale  in 
southern  Idaho,  containing  40.  80 
and  160  acres;  10  per  cent  down 
and  ten  years  on  the  balance. 
Also  have  several  first-class  farms 
to  exchange  for  Salt  Lake  City 
property. 


face  is  allowed  for  every  25  amperes 
required.  There  is  always  one  more 
negative  plate  than  positive  plate. 

Do  not  get  the  idea  that  a  battery 
actually  stores  up  electricity;  it  does 
not.  The  current  when  passing 
through  produces  certain 
changes;  and  when  the  current  is  cut 
off  and  the  circuit  closed,  the  battery 
starts  to  resume  its  former  condition; 


a  little  acid  from  the  battery  and  put 
it  into  a  drinking  glass;  start  the  en- 
If  there  is  no  leauage  and  no  acid  sine;  by  dipping  the    two  terminal 
has  been  spilled,  all  that  is  required  wires  in  the  acid,  bubbles    will  be 
is  to  add  water  occasionally.    But  if  seen  to  raise  to  the  top.    The  wire 
there  is  a  leakage  of  the  acid  or  any  from  which  tne  least  amount  of  bub- 
has  been  spilled,  a  little  clear  acid  hies  raises  is  the  positive.  Always 
chemical  must  be  added;  this  had  best  be  done  return  the  acid  back  to  the  same  cell 
by  a  service  man.  from  which  it  was  drawn. 

Never    shout-circuit    your    battery     If  your  'battery  ever  should  freeze, 
by  a  heavy  wire  or  lay  any  tools  or  not  not  thaw  it  out  too  fast.    Do  not 


We  have  a  proposition  to  offer  to  sheep 
men  or  cattlemen  that  has  never 
been  offered  before.  We  have  for 
sale  several  million  acres  of  the 
finest  grazing  land  in  the  United 
—  States,  on  the  railroad,  plenty  of 
water,  lots  of  shade,  and  only  12 
hours'  ride  from  one  of  the  best 
markets  In  the  country.  We  will 
sell  you  this  ground  at  a  very  low 
cost — from  $4  to  $12.50  per  acre — 
*?ive  you  ample  time  to  try  land 
before  buying,  and  if  it  does  nto 
prove  satisfactory  you  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  it.  For  further  ln-| 
formation,  call  or  write.  It  will  b$; 
a  pleasure  for  us  to  explain  this 
proposition  to  you. 


and  in  doing  so  it  produces  a  current  iron  on  tae  t0D  to  cause  a  short  cir"  pfut  il  j**0        oven  or  too  near  the 

cuit;  it  is  an  unnecessary  drain  on  it.  stove;  let  it  thaw  out  slowly. 


of  electricity  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  when  charging.  The 
positive  plates  when  fully  charged 
are  of  a  deep  brown  and  the  nega- 
tive plates  are  gray.  When  a  battery 
is  fully  charged,  the  acid  is  in  the 
water;  and  when  it  is  discharging  the 
acid  leaves  the  water  and  is  absorbed 


Always  keep  the  top  clean — I  might  In  using  a  battery  to  crank  the 
say,  keep  it  clean  all  over.  Some-  engine  in  zero  weather,  prime  the. 
times  the  electrolyte  will  slop  over;  engine  and  have  everything  in  proper 
this  should  be  wiped  off  as  soon  as  shape  to  start.  The  capacity  of  a 
possible.  Use  a  clotn  or  a  bunch  of  battery  in  winter  is  about  half  wnat 
waste.    It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  it  is  in  summer. 

battery  terminals  greased  with  vase-     I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  main 
by  the  plates     In^dischareinrthere  Hne  t0  prevent  corroding.  points  in  taking  care  of  batteries,  and 

Lf  the  battery  will  not  stay  charged,  if  the  reader  will  follow  my  sugges- 
or  seems  to  run  down  more  than  it  tions,  he  will  keep  his  battery  in  good 


FARM   AND   RANCH  DEPARTMENT 
KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 
54  South  Main  St. 
Was.  963. 

WE  WRITE  FIRE  INSURANCE. 


will  form  upon  the  plates  a  white 
sulphate,  and  the  nearer  a  battery  is 
completely  discharged,  the  harder  will 
be  the  sulphating.  If  this  sulphating 
or  discharging  to  the  extreme  is  al- 
lowed very  often,  the  plates  will  be 
ruined.  So  you  should  not  allow  your 
battery  to  become  completely  run 
down. 

The  battery  is  used  to  crank  the 
engine,  for  lighting,  and,  in  most 
cases,  for  ignition,  and  also  for  op- 
erating the  horn.  It  is  kept  charged 
by  the  generator  on  the  car,  and  the 
charging  rate  is  controlled  by  the 
regulator.  If  charged  from  an  out- 
side source,  the  rate  of  charge  is 
from  8  to  10  amperes  to  start,  and 
finish  at  4  or  6  amperes. 

Overheating  is  another  thing  that 
be 


should,  examine  the  wiring  and  see  if  condition,  unless  it  is  injured  by  an  without  a  knowledge  of  the  business, 


accident.  as  in  any  of  the  "professions."  The 

 0   more  extensive  that  knowledge,  the 

TRAINING  AND  OPPORTUNITY  more  thorough  the  preparation  for  the 

R.  J.  Samuel.  work,  the  more  certain  is  the  ultimat 

Specializing  has  come  to  be  the  big  success.    And  it  is  so  easy  today,  t! 

thing  in  the  race  for  success.  Careful  get  this  knowledge  and  training.  Th 

and   systematic  preparation  is  abso-  hundreds  of  free  agricultural  colleges 

lutely  necessary  in  meeting  competi-  of  this  country  provide  the  training 

tion,  no  matter  whether  it  is  in  fruit  for  any  branch  of  agricultural  work, 

growing,  selling  plows,    or     making  and  afford  opportunities  never  before 

possibly  the  floor  under  the  battery  shoes.    And  specialization  cannot  be  provided  in  the  history  of  the  world, 

will  be  a  little  wet;  in   that  case,  a  had  without  thorough  preparation  and  When  we  stop  to  realize  the  wonderiul 

jar  is  probably  cracked  and  will  have  concentration  on  one  line.  opportunities  of  today,  and  the  easy 


there  is  not  a  ground  or  a  short  cir- 
cuit; sometimes  the  trouble  will  be  in 
the  switch.  If  the  wiring,  connec- 
tions, and  switches  are  all  right,  the 
trouole  may  be  inside  the  battery;  in 
that  case  it  will  have  to  be  overhauled. 

If  any  of  the  cells  seem  to  need 
more  water  than  usual,  examine  the 
battery  box  and  see  if  it  is  wet,  or,  if 
the  car  stands  for  any  length  of  time, 


to  be  replaced. 

In  taking  care  of  batteries 
winter,  some  people  care  for 
themselves,  while  others  take 
to  a  service  man.    If  you  take 


passed    when  facilities  for  obtaining-  the    best  of 
over  farming  was  the^occupation    of    the  training  and  education  it  is  all  the 


The  day 


has  long 


must    be    guarded    against.      It  is 

caused  by  overcharging,  and  charging  yourself  about  n.em 
and  discharging  too  rapidly.    After  a  t()  „M0  ,hem 
hard  ' 


them  ne'er-do-well.    It' is  no  longer  looked  more  surprising  to  see  our  young  men 

them  upon  as  the  last  job  for  a  man  who  idling  away  their  time,  or  doing  work 

Uhem  has  made  a  failure  of  all  else.    But  for  which  they  are  not  the  least  pre- 

to  a  servic  e  man,  you  need  not  trouble  instead,  the  fundamentals  of  farming  pared  and  for  which  they  have  no  lik- 

until  you  want  are  becoming  so  well  understood  that  lng. 

If  you  keep  them  your-  ,few  indeed  are  tempted  to  venture  in-  There  is  no  such  thing  as  "luck." 

branches  of  A  "rabbit's  foot"  or  "buckeye"  is  of 

jparation.  no  avail  in  meeting  twentieth  century 

that   Is.  do  not  expose  them  to  ex-  without  a  more  or  less  prolonged  serv-  competition.    Success  comes  only  to 

in  the    r„    •  ,  i"    u           p"p0M)  treme  coM  or  beat.    Tesl  them  once  |ce  in  practical  work  and  some  study  those  who  are  prepared  to  fight;  who 

atlirp.                      .'I1',"     ,"',.  ;""!'  ''   iM  :I  wllll,!  witn  a  hydrometer,  and  if  of  the  principles  underlying  that  par-  understand  the  game  and  who  have 

limit  t,     hi     •»    h          "he,t  iH  U";  ""'  '•'■"•Ung  drops,  give  them  a  charge  Ocular  specialt".  the  knowledge  arid  training  that  will 

which  it  should  rise,                from  t„e  ear  by  connecting  them  up.      Agriculture  is  as  large,  weighty,  and  enable  them  to  reach  the  goal. 

In     overheating,     the     plates     are  lie  sure  to  get  the  positive  wire  on  deep  as  study  as  law  or  medicine,  and     •   o  

Me  to  buckle  or  bend  out  of  shape,  Hie  positive  terminal.    If  you  do  not  it  is  Just  as  hard  to  bluff  your  way  Send  our  boys  the  fuel,  and  the 

this  causes  the  pasto  to  crack    remember  which  one  Is  positive  draw  through    to   success    in    agriculture,  will  supply  the  steam. 


one    h'ir.1    ♦rit.     r,./,i    ,.f        .  „   i  — .  —  '        "'■'■i'  juui-  ,'ew  uiueeu  are  luiupieu  iu  icun 

Sir        ,  ,     ,'      r  u  M  h  U°Ht  to  «,or«  tllem  whcr«  «.e  to  the  highly  specialized  branc 

Warm    If  -       •       i    ,    ,  \  *    ,  ^  ,"""><";'t"'"  <>ocs  not  vary  too  much;  farming  without  thorough  prepa 

vwi  tn.    II  they  arc,  il  is  best  to  insert  t  list  I    is.   dr.   not                ti,„™  .  ,„„„ 


and 
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COMMUNITY  AND 

HOME  CANNERY 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
all  well  and  good  to  say  that  this  is 
not  entirely  wasted  because  some  is 
fed  to  the  hogs.  When  fruit  and  vege- 
tables are  disposed  o,f  in  this  manner, 
each  feed  is  costing  the  grower  at 
least  $1.50  per  hog  or  about  $5.00  per 
day.  Think  it  over.  Would  you  pay 
the  price  for  buttermilk  at  the  cream- 
ery? 

The  process  of  canning  by  the  One- 
period,  Cold-pack  Method,  so  named 
and  explained  by  Mr.  Benson  of  the 
State  Relation  Service  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  839,  is  the  method  of.  general 
practice  in  the  canning  of  foods, 
whether  in  the  home,  community  can- 
nery or  the  large  commercial  plant. 
The  process  is  the  same  in  either 
case,  being  founded  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  sterilizing  the 
food  product,  i.  e.  killing  all  organisms 
present  at  the  time  of  packing  and  so 
confining  the  food  in  air  tight  con- 
tainers that  it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

The  first  steps  in  any  canning 
method  consist  in  a  preparation  of 
the  material  to  be  canned,  the 
thorough  cleansing  of  all  containers 
and  utensils  used  in  the  operation. 
Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
selection  of  material  to  be  canned.  It 
is  indeed  a  falacy  to  expect  a  first 
class  product  when  the  can  is  opened, 
when  anything  but  fresh,  sound, 
disease-free  products  are  used. 

The  successive  steps  in  canning, 
familiar  to  the  housewise,  are  to  place 
the  cleaned  vegetables  through  the 
blancher  and  cold-dip,  pack  in  con- 
tainers, cap,  exhaust,  test,  seal  and 
process,  if  in  tin  cans;  or  if  glass  cans 
are  used  the  jars  are  carefully  tested, 
filled  and  processed,  and  then  sealed. 
The  processing  is  the  important  step, 
or  that  of  complete  sterilization.  This 
varies  in  the  different  methods,  only 
as  the  possible  temperature  and  pres- 
sure varies  from  two  hours  in  the 
open  hot  water  to  only  a  few  minutes 
with  the  steam  pressure  cooker. 

We  have  learned  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  a  cannery.  Now  the  ques- 
tion which  most  "naturally  arises  in 
our  minds:  How  may  we  avail  our- 
selves of  such  a  system?  There  are 
several  methods,  one  of  which  may  fit 
your  particular  needs.  You  may  pur- 
chase a  small  home  pressure  retort, 
having  a  daily  capacity  o,f  150  quarts, 
for  the  small  sum  of  $20.00.  This  size 
is  used  on  the  kitchen  stove  and  oc- 
cupies only  the  space  over  one  hole. 
If  you  cannot  purchase  one  alone,  co- 
operate with  your  neighbors  and  by 
rotation  one  outfit  can  be  made  to 
serve  three  or  four  families. 

Two  Nebraska  girls  purchased  on 
of  the  small  steam  retorts  and  their 
reports  show  that  22  hogs  and  17 
quarters  of  beef  were  canned  in  17 
homes  in  one  month  last  winter. 

Any  housewife  with  a  small  outfit 
can  easily  convert  the  fresh  meat  of 
fall  and  winter  into  a  savory,  appetiz- 
ing supply  for  summer  which  will  al- 
ways be  ready  for  instant  use.  If  you 
were  served  with  a  fine  chicken  dinner 
early  next  April  the  taste  of  a  delic- 
ious young  springer  would  surprise 
you  to  learn  that  the  meat  was  from 
a  two-year-old  hen  canned  last  fall  at 
the  close  of  the  laying  season,  and 
that  by  so  doing  her  own  value  in 
wheat  had  been  conserved. 

Can  your  meat  in  the  winter  after 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  jars  have  been 
emptied.  The  meat  will  be  used  he- 
lore  the  next  fruit  season  and  the  con- 
tainers have  served  a  double  purpose. 
^Another  feature  of  this  method,  so 
gnuch  appreciated  by  the  housewife, 
lis  that  instead  of  a  long  process  of 
■cooking  on  a  hot  summer  day,  the 
;meat  for  dinner  is  already  prepared, 
pt  was  cooked  last  winter  when  the 
coal  was  being  used  for  heating  pur- 
Ipoaes.  Another  important  item  of 
conservation. 

Where  a  plant  of  larger  capacity  is 
.necessary,  one  may  be  established  by 
the  co-operation  of  the  community.  All 
prospective  customers  buying  stock  in 
the  enterprise,  or  in  some  cases  an 
individual  is  persuaded  to  install  a 
plant  for  custom  trade,  or  a  system 
similar  to  the  one  now  used  in  Good- 


ing County,  Idaho,  may  be  applicable. 
Gooding  County  Community  Cannery 

Early  last  spring,  when  the  call 
came  for  the  war  gardens,  all  patriotic 
citizens  responded  in  the  utilization  of 
all  available  land.  We  have  in  one 
part  of  Gooding  County,  Idaho,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  nation, 
situated  in  the  canyon  of  the  Snake 
Hiver.  The  valley  is  a  small  one,  be- 
ing only  one  to  two  miles  in  width  by 
ten  miles  in  length.  Due  to  its 
geqgraphical  situation  the  central 
community  is  about  six  miles  from 
the  nearest  railway  station,  making  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  place  fruits  and 
vegetables  on  the  open  market. 

The  County  Commissioners,  at  that 
early  date,  foresaw  the  great  need 
for  methods  of  conservation  of  the  in- 
creased yield  of  perishable  .foods.  The 
idea  of  a  cannery  was  mentioned  and 
resulted  in  the  purchase  and  install- 
ation of  a  steam  pressure  outfit,  con- 
sisting of  a  10  horse  power  steam 
boiler  and  two  steam  tight  retorts, 
each  having  a  capacity  of  144  No.  2 
cans,  90  No.  2y2,  or  21  No.  10  cans. 

It  was  intended  that  the  plant  should 
be  a  commercial  one,,  consequently 
patrons  were  urged  to  dispose  of  their 
products  through  the  usual  channels. 
The  people  responded  admirably  to 
this  suggestion.  The  containers  in 
every  cellar  were  filled  and  tons  and 
tons  of  fresh  foods  were  trucked  to 
the  nearby  towns,  and  only  that  part 
of  the  crop  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  wasted  was  taken  to  the 
cannery  and  placed  in  tin.  This  would 
have-been-wasted  food  amounted  to 
over  42,000  quarts.  Tnis  sum  consist- 
ed of  13,300  quarts  of  Eioerta  Reaches; 
3  0,000  quarts  of  tomatoes;  9,000  quarts 
of  apples;  5,000  quarts  of.  corn;  2,00 
quarts  of  string  beans;  1,000  quarts  of 
table  beets;  1,0000  quarts  of  plums; 
1,000  quarts  of  apricots;  500  quarts  of 
peas;  100  quarts  of  cherries  and  100 
quarts  of  pumpkins.  We  are  now  can- 
ning 5,000  quarts  of  fresh  beef,  mut- 
ton, pork  and  chicken.  This  sum 
total  of  47,000  quarts  of  food  will  be 
increased  to  over  200,000  for  next  year. 
The  plant  will  be  enlarged  and  people 
will  plant  larger  gardens,  knowing 
there  is  no  danger  of.  over  production. 

The  plant  having  been  purchased 
and  installed  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners at  an  expense  of  only  $600.00, 
and  being  operated  at  cost  by  the 
County  Farm  Bureau,  every  tax  payer 
feels  a  keen  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  He  takes  his  own 
product  and  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  hours  returns  home  with  his  food 
in  an  unperishable  pack,  at  a  cost  of 
only  nine  cents  per  quart,  the  initial 
cost  of  tin  and  labor  necessary  in  the 
operation. 

In  practically  every  industry  today 
the  necessary  labor  is  the  big  question. 
The  Gooding  County  plant  employs 
seven  women  and  five  men,  all  sup- 
plied from  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. The  women  are  housewives, 
living  in  comfortable  homes  and  heed 
not  be  working.  However,  there  seems 
to  be  a  fascination  in  the  cannery 
which  is  so  inviting  they  cannot  resist, 
and  consequently  we  have  the  most  ef- 
ficient help  possible. 

That  we  may  in  a  greater  sense  ap- 
preciate the  economy  of  such  a  plant, 
let  us  consider  the  5,000  quarts  of  corn, 
a  product  so  little  canned  West  of 
Nebraska.  This  amount  prepared  re- 
presents: 8,750  pounds  of  corn  pre- 
pared for  the  table;  approximately  30,- 
000,  average  sized  ears  in  the  roasting 
stage.  If  we  figure  the  value  of  this 
corn  at  15  cents  per  dozen  ears,  which 
would  be  a  fair  profit  to  the  corn  pro- 
ducer of  Idaho  and  possibly  elsewhere, 
it  would  cost  7%  cents  for  the  corn 
and  9  cents  for  the  tin  and  labor,  or  a 
total  of  16y2  cents  for  a  No.  2y2  can 
of  corn.  The  regular  No.  2  corn  can 
contains  one  pound  and  four  ounces 
and  retails  for  about  20  cents.  The 
No.  1xk  can,  or  1  pounds  12  oz.  can, 
would  have  a  retail  value  of  28  cents, 
a  saving  of  11%  cents  per  can  to  the 
consumer,  or  $575.00  for  the  5,000  cans. 

In  the  canning  of  13,300  quarts  o,f 
peaches  the  grower  received  3  cents 
a  pound  for  his  fruit,  which  was  sold 
to  the  consumer  at  15  cents  a  can,  8 
cents  less  than  the  retail  price,  or  a 
difference  of  $1,064.00. 


To  summarize  briefly,  an  investment 
of  $600  has  conserved  and  preserved 
47,000  quarts  of  food,  given  a  hand- 
some profit  to  the  producer  and  a  sav- 
ing of  over  $4,000  to  the  consumer. 

Such  a  cannery  with  such  a  system 
has  a  place  in  most  every  county  in 
the  nation.  The  installation  of  which 
would  "Help  the  Allies  Win  the  War." 
 o  

THRIFT— HOME  BUILDING 

By  S.  W.  Straus. 

In  many  cities  of  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  home-owning 
campaigns  are  being  conducted.  This 
is  a  commendable  aspect  of  thrift.  In 
fact  it  embodies  one  of  the  most  noble 
exemplifications  of  this  sterling  vir- 
tue. Statistics  show  that  about  one- 
half  of  the  Americans  own  their  own 
homes,  so  there  is  still  a  large  work 
to  be  done  along  this  line  of  economic 
endeavor. 

Thrift  does  not  consist  merely  in 
saving  money.  Money-saving  is  only 
an  elemental  component  of  thrift.  To 
be  thrifty,  one  must  be  a  money-saver, 
but  learning  to  save  money  is  only 
one  of  the  primary  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  building  of  a  thrifty  character. 

There  is  a  vast  distinction  between 
saving  merely  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating or  saving  for  a  definite  and 
worthy  purpose. 

The  day  a  man  begins  saving  money 
for  a  home  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  finer  life  for  him  than  he  has 
ever  known  before.  He  is  saving  for 
the  most  worthy  object  possbile.  The 
home  is  the  unit  of  which  the  nation 
is  constructed.  It  is  the  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  society  rests.  It  is  man's 
finest  token  of  civilization — it  is  every- 
thing that  a  man  might  live  for  or 
die  for.  In  the  vocabulary  of  prog- 
ress it  has  no  synonym. 

President  Wilson  tells  us  that  "If. 
men  do  not  provide  by  saving,  for  all 
those  dependent  upon  them,  then  they 
have  not  opened  their  eyes  to  any  ade- 
quate conception  of  human  life." 

There  are  relative  values  in  saving, 
based  both  on  motive  cUid  purpose.  The 
man  who  saves  money  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  investing  it  in  an  illegiti- 
mate business  enerprise,  could  not  be 
called  a  commendable  practicer  of 
thrift.  The  miser  is  unpraiseworthy. 
Those  who  hoard  their  money  in  se- 
cret drawers  or  chests  are  worth.,  only 
of  condemnation.  These  are  all  practi- 
tioners of  misguided  thrift. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  those, 
who  save  for  various  purposes.  Young 
men  or  young  women  who  save  their 
modast  accumulations  in  order  that 
they  may  acquire  a  college  education 
are  worthy  exponents  of  true  thrift. 
Parents  who  save  for  their  children 
lead  ennobling  lives,'  as  do  all  those 
among  us  who,  with  some  fixed  and 
worthy  purpose,  set  aside  from  their 
small  incomes  as  much  as  circum- 
stances will  permit. 

Among  these  are  the  men  and 
women  who  are  saving  to  own  a  home. 

Let  the  movement  be  encouraged 
everywhere  in  America.  Let -us  be 
known  as  a  nation  of  home-owners. 
Nothing  will  give  us  more  substantia- 
hility.  It  is  thrift  developed  to  one  of 
its  finest  possibilities. 

What  sweet  memories  the  word 
home  brings  to  many  of  us!  How  fortu- 
nate were  we  that  had  a  home!  Give 
your  children  a  definite  place  that  they 
can  call  home  and  when  they  have 
grown  older  their  memories  of  it  will 
be  among  the  happiest  thoughts  of 
their  lives. 

 o  

TO  SAVE  WORK  IN  LAUNDRY 

Sarah  Russell. 

A  good  idea  is  to  provide  a  long 
strip  of  heavy  muslin,  which  should 
be  kept  in  the  laundry  exclusively  for 
one  special  purpose,  and  never  used  in 
any  other  way.  On  wash  days  this 
cloth  is  spread,  and  with  common  pins 
all  the  handkerchiefs,  collars,  cuffs 
and  doilies  are  fastened  to  it.  It  is 
then  folded  together,  and  it  is  but  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  attach  it  to  the 
line  with  a  clothes  pin.  This  saves 
many  minutes  of  extremely  tedious 
and  unpleasant  work,  and  answers  the 
need  even  better  than  the  usual  way 
of  pinning  the  pieces  separately. 

Another  idea  is  to  pin  the  dainty 


articles  of  infanta'  wear  near  one  end 
of  a  dry  sheet,  then  fold  the  sheet  over, 
making  the  hems  meet;  this  brlngfl  all 
of  the  fine  garments  inside  the  fold* 
of  the  sheet.  There  is  no  whipping  or 
beating,  and  no  danger  of  tearing  or 
sailing  delicate  fabrics. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  trying  ordeals 
for  the  woman  who  does  her  own  laun- 
dry work  to  go  from  a  hot  room  filled 
with  steam  and  vapor  to  the  chilling 
and  bitter  wind  outside.  After  being 
put  through  the  wringer,  every  piece 
should  be  carefully  shaken  out,  and 
all  pieces  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
placed  together.  If  clothes  are  put  in- 
to the  basket  in  proper  order  and  con- 
dition, the  work  of  hanging  them  out 
is  reduced  at  least  one-half.  They  also 
dry  in  better  shape  and  are  easier  to 
iron.  Clothes  pressed  into  folds  in  the 
wringer,  then  hung  upon  the  line  still 
in  wrinkles,  and  dried  that  way,  are 
exceedingly  troublesome  when  they 
reach  the  ironing  board.  It  is  an 
axiom  of  the  housekeeper  that  "work 
properly  begun  is  half  done." 

 o  

The  war  calls  for  tne  team  work  of 
soldier  son  and  soldier  father — Ihe 
hero  of  the  trenches  and  the  hero  of 
the  furrow. 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


MORE 
MILEAGE 

The  only  way  you  can  secure 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  fr>><n 
an  oil  especially  refined  for 
automobiles'  operated  in  th:a 
climate,  is  to  use  it  in  your  ear 
Fill  your  crankease  with 

VICO 
Motor  Oil 

and  you  will  note  a  decrease 
in  carbon  deposits:  you'll  get 
more  mileage  from  your  gas-, 
oline  and  oil.  increased  power 
and  less  deterioration. 

Light  Medium  and  Heavy 
Order  the  correct  weight  for 
your  ear. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Uah. 
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WHY  KEEP  SHEEP  ON  THE  FARM 

A.  L.  Myers. 

In  these  days  of  excessively  high 
priced  wool  and  mutton,  many  people 
who  have  formerly  despised  sheep  are 
becoming  interested  in  them.  There 
are  indeed  many  reasons  why  sheep 
should  be  kept  on  the  farm.  In  fact, 
if  we  are  to  continue  wearing  wool 
ciothing  and  eating  mutton,  sheep 
must  be  kept  on  the  farms.  The 
ranges  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The 
open  ranges  are  being  broken  up,  the 
forest  reserves  are  stocked  to  full 
capacity,  Australia  and  Africa  are 
producing  sheep  to  the  maximum  and 
still  there  is  a  shortage  of  forty  mil- 
lion pounds  of  wool  and  a  correspond- 
ing shortage  of  mutton.  With  these 
conditions  before  us,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  demand  for  wool  and  mut- 
ton which  will  make  sheep  raising  a 
lucrative  part  of  the  farm  business. 

The  chance  of  loss  is  small  in  the 
farm  sheep  business  since  compara- 
tively little  capital  is  invested  in  the 
flock  even  at  the  present  high  prices. 
It  takes  a  rather  wealthy  man  to  now 
stock  up  in  cattle  but  a  man  of  limit- 
ed capital  can  buy  a  few  sheep  and 
very  soon  have  a  large  flock,  returning 
most  generous  profits. 

Sheep  return  two  cash  crops  annual- 
ly, wool  from  the  breeding  flock  in  the 
spring  and  mutton  from  the  lambs  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  The  advantage  of 
cash  coming  in  at  different  ti{mes 
throughout  the  year,  rather  than  all 
at  once,  is  appreciated  by  all  farmers. 

Sheep  make  more  economical  gains 
than  any  other  type  of  livestock.  They 
stand  next  to  hogs  in  the  amount  of 
gains  per  given  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed. Their  advantage  over  hogs 
lies  in  their  ability  to  consume  rough- 
age, hogs  requiring  a  large  amount  of 


concentrates.  They  will  not  only  eat 
anything  that  cattle  will  and  make 
more  pounds  of  gain  on  it  but  will  al- 
so eat  weeds  and  brush,  on  which  a 
cow  would  starve.  Due  to  their  weed 
consuming  ability,  they  will  clean  a 
pasture  of  weeds  so  that  often  it  will 
support  as  many  cattle  as  it  formerly 
did  besides  feeding  the  sheep.  They 
also  keep  the  fence-rows  clean  and 
are  excellent  gleaners,  picking  up  all 
waste  grain  and  even  eating  much  of 
the  stubble  after  the  grain  has  been 
harvested. 

Another  big  reason  why  sheep 
should  be  kept  on  the  farm  is  their 
ability  to  improve  the  soil.  Not  only 
is  their  manure  of  higher  value  than 
that  of  most  animals  but  due  to  their 
roving  habits  of  grazing,  it  is  thor- 
oughly scattered.  Because  of  their 
sharp  hoofs,  it  is  well  tramped  into  the 
soil  where  it  is  soon  available  for 
plant  growth.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
they  always  search  out  one  of  the 
highest  parts  of  the  pasture  to  fold  at 
night,  they  leave  more  manure  there. 
This  is  an  advantage  as  these  places 
are  usually  less  fertile,  hence  need 
the  manure  more  than  other  portions. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  which 
are  in  a  measure  selfish  ones  as  they 
mean  money  in  the  farmer's  pockets, 
there  is  a  patriotic  reason  for  the 
keeping  of  sheep.  Throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  there  is  a  call 
for  meat  and  clothing  which  cannot  be 
met  unless  everyone  does  his  part. 
Sheep  simply  mean  more  livestock  on 
the  farm  for  they  do  not  limit  other 
livestock  when  kept  in  small  numbers. 
Hence  sheep  should  be  kept  on  prac- 
tically every  farm.  Just  as  they  have 
been  foremost  in  the  promoting  of 
civilization  ever  since  Biblical  times, 
so  will  they  now  be  one  of  the  strong- 


est factors  in  defeating  the  Kaiser 
and  "making  the  world  free  for  de- 
mocracy." 

 o 

FEEDING  THE  COLTS. 

The  young  colts  should  be  well  fed 
this  year  regardless  of  the  price  of 
grain.  There  Has  never  been  a  time 
when  strong  vigorous  horse  power  has 
been  more  needed  on  our  farms  than 
at  present.  This  condition,  which  will 
surely  continue,  makes  it  necessary 
that  the  colts  be  well  fed  in  order  that 
they  shall  grow  into  the  biggest  and 
best  horses  possible.  The  market  calls 
for  good  big  horses  ana  pays  well  for 
them.  Hence,  if  any  surplus  horses 
are  to  be  offered  on  the  market  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  well  grown  in 
order  to  bring  the  big  returns  in  dol- 
lars. Prices  of  grain  are  high,  it  is 
true,  but  we  are  raising  horses  that 
will  produce  more  high-priced  grains 
and  which  will  sell  for  a  profitable 
price  on  the  market. 

The  old  substantial  crop,  oats,  is 
yielding  splendidly  and  assures  an 
abundance  of  the  very  best  of  colt  feed. 
There  is  no  successful  horseman  but 
who  is  fond  of  feeding  oats  liberally. 
One  horseman,  who  is  recognized  as 
the  best  feeder  in  the  state,  says  that 
he  has  his  colts  eating  regularly  be- 
fore they  have  reached  the  age  of 
three  weeks.  He  often  sprinkles 
brown  sugar  over  oats  that  he  has 
put  out  for  his  colts  in  order  to  make 
it  more  appetizing. 

Proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
man's  practice  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  sells  mature  geldings  regular- 
ly at  from  $675  to  $750  per  pair  and 
pure  breds  at  from  $1,250  to  $2,000 
per  head.  Recently  he  sold  a  pair  of 
four-year-old  geldings  for  $700.  They 
had  been  put  to  work  at  the  age  of 
three  and  had  worked  regularly 
throughout  that  year.  At  the  age  of 
four  they  had  helped  put  in  180  acres. 
Thus  they  had  more  than  earned  their 
keep  from  the  age  Qf  three  years.  Had 
these  young  horses  not  been  well  fed 
from  the  start  they  never  would  have 


developed  to  their  maximum.  Neither 
would  they  have  been  as  useful  on 
the  farm  and  it  wouid  have  been  im- 
possible for  such  a  satisfactory  price 
to  have  been  received. 

Summer  feeding  keeps  the  colt 
growing.  On  pasture  we  find  good 
horsemen  feeding  their  colts  in  a  pen 
or  creep  where  they  are  away"  from 
the  older  horses.  In  the  barn  we  find 
boxes  arranged  at  iow  places  where 
the  youngsters  can  reach  them  and 
which  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  dams 
and  older  stock.  As  a  single  feed  it 
is  doubtful  if  anything  equals  oats. 
However,  when  prices  permit,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  feed  a  mixture.  Oats, 
6  parts;  bran,  3  parts  and  oil  meal,  1 
part,  is  found  to  give  very  good  re- 
sults in  securing  gain  and  thrift. 
Later  in  the  season,  if  the  price  of 
corn  is  reduced  to  a  fair  level,  it  may 
well  be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  ration. 
— H.  E.  McCartney. 

 i—o  

FIT  COLLAR  TO  HORSE 
Dr.  J.  W.  Benner. 

A  collar  should  be  fitted  to  the  horse 
and  not  the  horse  to  the  collar.  The 
collar  that  is  too  large  should  not  be 
used  on  a  horse  in  the  hope  that  he 
will  grow  large  enough  so  it  will 
eventually  fit.  A  collar  that  fits  well 
in  the  spring  may  not  fit  at  all  in  the 
fall. 

When  one  is  fitting  a  horse  with  a 
collar  the  animal  should  be  in  a  natv 
ral  standing  position  on  level  grour. 
with  his  head  held  at  the  heigh  mai 
tained  while  at  work.  The  colla 
when  buckled,  should  fit  snugly  to  the 
side  of  the  neck  and  its  .face  should 
follow  closely  and  be  in  even  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  shoulders  from 
the  top  of  the  withers  to  the  region  of 
the  throat.  At  the  throat  there  should 
be  enough  room  for  a  man's  .hand  to 
be  inserted  inside  the  collar. 

Many  Materials  in  Use. 
The   styles   of   horse   collars  aref 
created  mostly  by  the  use  of  different 
kinds  of  material  in  their  construction. 
Such  materials  as  heavy  duck,  ticking, 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers7  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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and  leather  are  used  either  alone  or 
in  various  combinations.  All-metal  col- 
lars may  also  be  purchased,  but  are 
not  so  much  used.  The  stuffing  used 
in  horse  collars  is  coarse  material, 
such  as  rye  straw,  curled  hair,  and 
cotton  fiber. 

The  all-leather  collar,  stuffed  with 
seasoned  rye  straw  with  a  layer  of 
curled  hair  in  the  facing,  is  a  satis- 
fatcory  kind.  The  cost  is  somewhat 
greater  than  on  the  collar  made  wholly 
of  duck  or  ticking  with  cheaper  stuff- 
ing, but  the  service  given  by  this  col- 
lar is  usually  so  far  ahead  of  the  latcer 
that  the  all-leather  style  proves  to  be 
the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

The  collar  selected  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully  every  time  it  is  going 
to  be  used.  All  dirt  and  sweat  found 
on  the  face  of  the  collar  should  be 
cleaned  off  and  the  suriace  which 
comes  into  actual  contact  with  the 
neck  and  shoulder  of  the  horse  should 
always  be  smooth  and  hard. 

Care  For  Animal's  Shoulder. 
In  order  to  prevent  galls  and  more 
serious  condition  it  is  not  enough  to 
givo  close  attention  to  the  selection 
and  care  Oyf  the  collar.  The  shoulder 
of  the  horse  should  always  be  watched 
and  given  special  care  when  the  ani- 
mal is  at  steady  work.  If  the  selection 
of  the  collar  has  been  properly  made 
and  all  other  things  in  regard  to  this 
piece  of  harness  looked  after,  the  care 
of  the  animal's  shoulder  is  a  simple 
process.  Under  these  conditions  wash- 
ing the  shoulder  with  soap  and  pure 
water,  after  the  harness  has  been  re- 
moved at  the  end  of  a  day's  work,  and 
thoroughly  drying  the  part  by  rubbing 
it  with  clean  cloths,  is  all  that  is  nec- 
essary. 

The  colt  that  is  being  broken  to 
work  in  the  spring  should  be  started 
in  on  light  draft  while  the  weather  is 
still  cool,  so  that  his  shoulders,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  his  body,  may  be 
toughened  and  put  into  good  working 
condition  before  the  hot  summer 
weather  starts. 

Other  common  causes  for  diseased 
neck  and  shoulders  on  a  horse  where 
preventive  measures  should  also  be 
applied  are  implements  with  excessive 
tongue  weight,  or  excessive  movement 
in  the  tongue  when  the  implement  is 
being  drawn,  sidedra,tt,  a  free  going 
animal  hitched  to  a  slow  or  lazy  one, 
walking  on  a  ridge  or  in  a  furrow  that 
is  too  narrow,  which  may  cause  the 
animal  to  slip  constantly  or  sidestep 


Send  fc  NEW  CATA1 OG 
Well  Di  ill. fig  Mac!..,  5 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 
ing  and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.    The  demand  for 
wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
tensive   line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes,  wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 
of  power.     Write  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  Mo.  145,  Free 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.  36    AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:     Firtt  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


and  in  this  way  injure  his  shoulders. 
Besides,  the  neck  and  shoulders  are 
exposed  to  the  usual  number  of  me- 
chanical or  accidental  injuries. 


Kill  All  Flies!  ThS^rd 

riaced I  anywhere-.  Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  killsall 
*e»t.  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

i-  all  season. 
IMad&of  metal,  can't 
aplll  or  tip  over ;  will 
not  soilor  injureany- 
thinir.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Ask  for 
Daisy  Fly  Killer 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 

y   l»v  express,  prepaid.  $1.00. 

HAROLD  sowers,  1  60  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped' 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

1^         ■  ?.VDt  MAflr  OK  >>  5  PAT  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stop,  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
Worked.  $2.  SO  a  bottle  delivered.  Book  6  R  free. 

ABSORBINE.  JR..  for  mankind,  the  antiieptle 
oatmeal  for  Boils.  Bruises.  Sores.  Swellings.  Varicose  Vein!. 
Allan  Pitn  and  Inflammation.  Price  11.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
(lata  or  delivered.    W1U  tell  yon  more  It  you  write. 

W.F.YOUNG,  P.O.  F.,142TemoleSt.,SorlnQfield. 


WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  PRO- 
DUCE A  POUND  OF  PORK 

Prof.  W.  J.  Carmichael  in  Berkshire 
World. 

Farm  methods  vary  so  much  that  it 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reach 
any  definite  conclusions  about  the  cost 
of  production  of  pork  under  any  and 
all  conditions.  The  method  of  hand- 
ling the  swine  and  the  ages  and  num- 
ber of  the  females  which  are  kept 
are  among  the  most  variable  factors 
and  are  the  difficult  ones  with  which 
to  deal.  I  believe  that  in  order  to 
make  a  careful  study  one  must  take 
the  average  farmer,  if  possible,  as  a 
unit,  and  if  that  does  not  seem  feas- 
ible, some  other  unit  should  be  chos- 
en. I  have  used  the  farmer  produc- 
ing about  one  carload  of  hogs  an- 
ually,  because  such  is  a  convenient 
unit  for  marketing  and  is,  I  believe, 
in  proportion  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  average  farm  and  farmer. 

During  the  year  1916,  supervised 
farm  accounts  were  carefully  kept  on 
a  number  of  Illinois  Farms  where 
swine  were  raised  to  the  extent  o,f  pro- 
ducing about  a  carload  of  swine  in 
the  twelve  months.  A  study  of  29  of 
these  farm  records  shows  that  the  av- 
erage increase  in  weight  of  pork  per 
sow  was  1,218  pounds  (or  about  5.4 
pigs  per  sow),  the  hogs  having  been 
marketed  at  an  average  weight  of 
225  pounds.  A  distribution  of  the  ap- 
proximate costs  on  these  farms  fol- 
lows: 

1.0  per  cent  horse  labor. 

1.0  per  cent  equipment  expense. 
2.5  per  cent  overhead  charges. 
3.8  per  cent  interest. 

3.5  per  cent  man  labor. 

5.1  per  cent  rent. 

83.0  per  cent  feed  and  medicine. 

100.0  per  cent. 

On  these  farms  corn  furnished  the 
big  bulk  of  the  feed.  In  nearly  every 
case  it  was  supplemented  with  some 
purchased  feed  as  well  as  some  home- 
grown small  grain  or  pasture.  The 
consumption  of  corn  was  at  the  rate 
of  6.6  bu.  per  100  pounds  of  pork 
produced.  By  converting  the  pasture 
into  corn  equivalent  at  the  rate  of  50 
bu.  of  corn  per  acre  pastured,  which 
is  none  too  high  on  the  farms  in 
question,  and  allowing  for  a  corn 
equivalent  for  the  supplementary 
feeds,  it  seems  that  the  food  consump- 
tion was  at  the  rate  of  8.2  bu.  of  corn 
for  each  100  pounds  of  pork  sent  to 
market  or  increase  in  swine  flesh  on 
the  farm  during  the  year.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  cost  of  the  other  items 
of  expense,  such  as  labor,  interest,  and 
overhead.  Assuming  that  these  are 
approximately  17  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost  of  production,  we  find  that  the 
corn  equivalent  for  each  100  pounds 
of  increase  in  pork  on  these  farms 
was  about  10.0  bushels.  This  does  not 
make  any  allowance  for  (a)  decrease 
in  value  per  pound  for  the  sows  and 
boar;  (b)  risk  from  disease  outbreak 
(no  cholera  was  found  in  or  near  any 
of  these  herds  during  the  year)  and 
(c)  profit  for  the  .farmer.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  men 
were  above  the  average  in  managerial 
ability  and  had  more  consistent  and 
perhaps  more  careful  supervision  than 
is  possible  or  practicable  to  apply  to 
all  farms. 

Some  work  done  at  the  Nebraska 
Experiment  Station  relative  to  the 
cost  of  production  for  the  50  pound 
pig  indicates  that  the  feed  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  pigs  varies  from  7.2  bu. 
of  corn  to  11.9  bu.,  or  on  an  average 
about  9.5  bushels.  To  this  we  must 
add  the  feed  required  to  increase  the 
hog  to  250  pounds  weight,  which  is 
very  liberally  allowed  as  8.9  bushels 
of  corn  for  each  100  pounds  of  in- 
crease. Assembling  this  data,  it  seems 
that  each  100  pounds  of  pork  in  the 
250  pound  market  hog  should  cost, 
under  nearly  average  conditions,  about 
9.0  bushels  of.  corn,  or  corn  equivalent 
for  feed  along.  Adding  to  this  the  17 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production,  as 
referred  to  previously,  it  seems  that 


the  cost  should  approximate  10.7  bush- 
els of  coin  for  the  100  pounds  of  pork, 
having  made  allowance  for  the  de- 
crease in  value  per  pound  for  the  boar 
and  sows,  but  none  for  disease,  risk, 
or  profit. 

Assuming  that  you  are  interested 
in  an  estimate  as  to  the  costs  during 
the  various  months,  I  am  giving  below 
the  percentage  costs  as  estimated  for 
the  four  months  the  sows  are  carrying 
their  pigs  and  the  eight  months  re- 
quired to  lit  the  Bboats  for  market  ana 
bring  the  sows  up  to  their  normal 
weight: 

Month  Per  Cent  of  Feed  Fed 

1  3 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 


4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
13 
17 
21 


100% 

The  risk  in  hog  raising  is  a  very  dif- 
cult  item  to  estimate.  After  consid- 
erable direct  communication  with  Il- 
linois stock  men  and  observation  of 
their  experiences,  it  seems  to  me  that 
an  allowance  of  10  per  cent  for  risk 
is  quite  sufficient.  Auding  that  to 
the  liberally  allowed  10.7  bushels  per 
100  pounds  of  pork,  we  have  11.8 
bushels  as  the  cost  to  the  average 
farmer  for  each  100  pounds  of  pork 
on  foot  in  his  feed  lots.  Just  profit 
should  be  added  to  this  to  renumerate 
him  for  his  managerial  ability.  How- 
ever, if  he  is  very  careful,  he  will 
have  a  fairly  liberal  margin  of  profit 
with  the  allowance  wnicn  I  have  made. 
In  order  to  encourage  extensive  pro- 
duction, some  real  and  apparent,  in- 
ducements must  be  offered. 

In  thinging  over  the  whole  propo- 
sition of  pork  proauction  on  an  in- 
creased scale,  presumably  involving 
holding  the  hogs  to  attain  at  least  a 
weight  of  225  pounds,  and  probaoly 
more,  I  deeply  feel  ttiat  a  premium 
should  be  given  the  producer  of  these 
heavy  hogs  inasmuch  as  his  costs  are 
undoubtedly  very  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  man  who  markets  light 
weight  hogs.  Each  individual  pound 
of  pork  put  on  tne  hogs  after  wean- 
ning  time  normally  requires  more  feed 
than  the  preceding  pound.  Risks  are 
also  greater  with  the  heavy  hogs.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  just  as  important  to 
have  a  sliding  scale  tor  hogs  of  dif- 
ferent weights  as  to  consider  the  corn 
price  at  different  months  of  the  hog's 
life,  if.  we  are  to  make  an  equable 
distribution  of  prices  which  will  in- 
sure the  farmer  that  the  swine  busi- 
ness is  on  a  remunerative  basis  when 
viewed  from  all  angles.  If  we  will 
assume  that  the  225  pound  hog  is  our 
standard  for  market  ana  the  value  per 
100  pounds,  as  expressed  in  bushels  oi 
corn,  is  100  per  cent,  then  it  seems 
that  the  man  who  markets  the  300- 
pound  hog  should  receive  approxi- 
mately 105  per  cent,  whereas  the  man 
who  sends  his  hogs  to  the  packer 
when  averaging  xou  pounds  should  get 
but  90  per  cent  of  the  standard  al- 
lowance of  bushels  of  corn  per  hun- 
dred pounds  of  pork. 


LIKE  BEGETS  LIKE 

It  is  not  superfluous  for  us  to  print 
the  axiomatic  phrase  "like  begets 
like."  This  thought  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  farmer  and 
particularly  the  livestock  breeder  re- 
peatedly. Select  good  seed  no  matter 
whether  it  be  animals  or  plants  that 
you  are  breeding.  Get  stock  that 
comes  from  strains  that  have  proven 
their  ability  to  beget  their  kind  uni- 
formly. Remember  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  standing  still;  your  herd  is 
either  getting  better  or  degenerating 
all  the  while.  A  constant  vigil  is 
essential  to  keep  the  stock  up  to 
standard.  Persist  continually  to  bet- 
ter your  production  and  better  profits 
are  sure  to  follow. 

 o  

Send  in  your  orders  for  Butter 
Wrappers.    $3.00  per  thousand. 


Cutter's 

Refined 

Germ-Free 

Mi-Hog  Cholera 
Serum 

Produced  in  the  Most 


Up-to-date  and  Best 


Equipped  Anti-Hog 


Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World. 


Doe*  away  with  the  risks  that 

necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  Is  not  germ-free. 

It  is  20%  more  efficient,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum.  Is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  in- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

80  e.c.  of  Cutter's  Refined  Germ 
Free  Serum  Is  just  as  efficient 
as  JOO  c.c.  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 

But  we  make  the  old  type  sernm, 

and  do  the  job  so  well  that 
though  Tve  have  sold  several 
million  c.c.  since  we  started 
production  in  1917,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  complaint  of 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  its  use. 

So,  whether  you  use  the  old  or 
the  new  kind,  insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  in  either  case  you 
will  be  getting  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  a  serum  may  be 
"clarified,"  or  "clear,"  and  still 
not  be  germ  free.  Such  a 
serum  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter's 
Refined  Serum  Is  not  only 
clear  but  it  is  Germ  Free. 

Write  for  our  two  new  booklets, 

"Hog  Cholera  Prevention,"  and 
"Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  From  the  lat- 
ter vou  will  learn  what  con- 
stitutes good  work  and  why  a 
competent  veterinarian  Should 
be  employed.  

Prices. 

Cutter's  Refined,  Germ-Free,  An- 
ti-Hog  Cholera  Serum   is  2% 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's   Regular,  or  "old  type" 

Serum,  is  \x/z  cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's  Hog  Cholera  Virus,  for 

use  with  either  type  of  serum, 
is  supplied  at  1  >•>  cents  per  c.c. 
It  is  dependable. 

YVe  prepay  shipping  charges. 

Let  your  veterinarian  order  for 
you  and  encourage  him  to  be 
liberal  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  serum  to  use;  safety 
lies  in  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  fine. 

Should  he  be  prcjniliced  in  favor 
Of  some  other  serum,  there  is 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  except  insofar  as  it 
should  make  you  more  insist- 
ent that  Cutter's  Serum  be 
used  In  such  case  do  your 
own  ordering  direct  from  us 
Tou  will  get  "Cutters 
promptly,  prepaid. 

The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif, 

(u    S.  UlENStol 

"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How"  _ 


YOU  SAVE 

FROM  $7.00 

TO  $15.00 

on  evry  saddle. 
Send  for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to  con- 
sumer. 

The  Fred  Mueller 
Saddle  and  Har- 
ness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 
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ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  POULTRY 

•  A  decade  ago  poultry  was  looked 
upon  in  this  country  as  o,f  little 
economic  value.  Both  poultry  and  eggs 
were  cheap  and  the  farmer  paid  prac- 
tically no  attention  to  methods  of 
feeding  and  breeding;  in  fact,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  chickens  his  wife 
was  bound  to  keep  were  a  nuisance. 
The  wife,  though  she  had  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing her  birds,  claimed  that  it 
amounted  to  little  or  nothing  because 
they  picked  their  living  on  the  farm 
principally  from  what  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste.  In  the  summer 
they  lived  on  insects  and  weed  seeds 
picked  in  the  fields  and  to  that  ex- 
tent were  a  real  benefit  to  the  farm; 
in  the  winter  they  found  their  living 
about  the  feed  lots  and  pig  pens  witti 
the  addition  of  a  little  extra  grain 
from  crib  and  bin.  For  this  small 
amount  ofi  extra  feed,  she  argued,  the 
chickens  supplied  the  table  with 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food  and 
besides  paid  part  and  sometimes  all 
of  the  grocery  bill. 

As  a  rule  the  farmer  paid  little  at- 
tention to  these  stories  and  refused 
to  be  convinced  that  poultry  raising 
was  really  a  profitable  enterprise,  con- 
tending that  if  a  record  was  kept  of 
the  grain  fed,  the  cost  of  the  feed 
would  be  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  products  derived  from  the  flock. 
In  many  instances  that  was  true  be- 
cause the  birds  did  not  receive  the 
care  and  attention  necessary  to  make 
them  profitable.  The  mere  fact  that 
hens  pick  up  waste  grain  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  they  return  a 
profit.  There  are  good  and  poor  lay- 
ers in  every  flock  c,f  hens,  just  as 
there  are  good  and  poor  milkers  in 
every  herd  of  dairy  cows,  and  if  no 
attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  flock  or 
the  herd  up  to  standard,  in  a  short 
time  the  poor  individuals  outnumber 
the  good  ones.  When  this  stage  has 
been  reached  instead  of  a  profit  being 
reaped  at  the  end  of  the  year  an 
actual  loss  is  often  sustained. 

In  recent  years  much  definite 
knowledge  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  farm  flock  has  been  ac- 
quired and  today  the  poultry  indus- 
try is  recognized  as  one  oi^  the  im- 
portant and  most  profitable  branches 
of  agriculture  for  the  money  invested 
in  it.  As  other  lines  of  agriculture, 
farm  poultry  raising  needs  careful  at- 
tention. It  must  be  conducted  on 
sound  business  principles.  Due  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  breeding, 
feeling,  and  housing  i,f  profits  are  to 
be  derived  therefrom.  It  cannot  be 
conducted  in  a  haphazard  manner  and 
be  a  success.  Modern  equipment  is 
required  for  handling  the  flock  eco- 
nomically, and  special  knowledge  is 
needed  concerning  feeding  and  breed- 
ing. Lack  of  suitable  equipment  for 
handling  both  young  chicks  and  old 
birds  is  lacking  on  too  many  farms 
and  the  result  is  heavy  and  unneces- 
sary losses  and  consequently  small 
profits  with  frequently  no  profits  £tt 
all. 

For  heavy  winter  egg  production 
early-hatched  pullets  are  essential — 
pullets  that  reach  maturity  before  cold 
weather  so  they  may  be  ready  to  lay 
by  November  1st.  Year-old  or  older 
hens  will  not  lay  that  early;  they 
seldom  begin  till  the  approach  of 
Fprinx  when  eggs  become  cheap  and 
feed  blgb  in  price.  To  hatch  out 
chicl-s  early,  incubators  and  brooders 
are  necessary ;  in  fact  in  the  hands 
of  the  careful  poultry  man  they  are 
more  economical  for  hatching  and 
brooding  than  the  hen  at  any  time. 
Keep  the  hen  laying  eggs  throughout 
the  year  as  long  as  possible. 

The  average  farm  flock  should  lay 
120  eggs  per  hen  per  year  instead  of 
IfiBs  than  half  that  number  as  Is  now 
the  case.  We  have  heard  farmers  re- 
mark that  the  government  Is  in  small 
business  when  it  is  sending  men 
through  the  country  to  urge  the  peo- 


ple to  raise  more  poultry;  but  they 
are  not  posted  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  hen  as  a  converter  of  raw  grain 
into  a  high  type  of  human  food.  A 
properly-fed  hen  laying  120  eggs  in  a 
year  will  produce  a  pound  of  eggs 
from  3.5  pounds  of  grain,  while  a  steer 
takes  three  times  that  much  feed  to 
produce  beef  having  the  same  .food 
value.  Neither  the  hog  nor  the  sheep 
can  compete  with  the  hen  in  convert- 
ing feed  into  meat  and  eggs.  On 
forty  pounds  of  whole  grain  at  2.25 
cents  a  pound  and  twenty  pounds  of 
properly  balanced  mash  feed  lat  3 
cents  a  pound,  a  good  hen  will  produce 
120  eggs,  weighing  fifteen  pounds,  in 
a  year.  And  these  eggs  have  a  fuel 
value,  equal  to  eleven  pounds  of  sir- 
loin or  fifteen  pounds  of  round  steak. 
Similarly  a  hen  or  a  young  chicken 
can  also  produce  a  pound  of  meat 
from  less  grain  than  can  any  other 
farm  animal,  hence  the  reason  why 
Uncle  Sam  sees  in  the  hen  one  o.f 
his  important  allies  on  the  farm. 

According  to  the  latest  available 
figures  the  Missouri  hen  adds  annually 
close  to  80  million  dollars  to  the  farm 
income.  Of  his  amount  53  million 
dollars'  worth  is  sold  off  the  farms  of 
Missouri  while  the  remainder  is  con- 
sumed on  the  farms.  On  the  same 
basis  the  Kansas  hen  produces  an- 
nually 17  million  dollars'  worth  of  food 
products,  which  is  equal  to  one-fourth 
the  value  of  all  the  cattle,  hogs,  and 
sheep  annually  sold  for  slaughter  in 
that  state,  greater  than  the  value  of 
all  the  milk  and  cheese  sold,  and  one- 
third  greater  than  the  money  an- 
nually received  for  the  state's  output 
of  butter.  In  Missouri  the  products 
of  the  hen  in  1916  had  a  value  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  wheat, 
oats,  and  tame  hay  produced  in  the 
state  that  year,  and  two-thirds  the 
value  of  the  state's  corn  crop.  The  hen 
is  a  bird  of  great  economic  value  and 
a  most  important  factor  in  the  coun- 
try's problem  of  feeding  the  world. 
Let  us  give  her  every  chance  this  year 
to  do  her  best. — The  Farmer  and 
Stockmen. 

 o  

POULTRY  HOUSE  SANITATION  , 

Many  of  the  diseases  which  cut  down 
farm  poultry  profits  can  be  traced  to 
a  lack  of  sanitation  in  the  houses.  We 
have  found  that  the  open-front  house 
is  the  first  step  in  the  prevention  of 
disease.  Hens  need  plenty  of  fresh 
air  and  they  can  stand  a  cold  temper- 
ature. It  is  damp,  impure  air  and 
draughts  which  cause  colds  and  roup 
and  devitalized  flocks.  The  house  with 
the  open  front  and  the  tight  back  and 
sides  insures  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
air  and  it  will  not  be  damp  if  it  is 
kept  clean.  Old  burlap  sacks  can  be 
used  on  frames  and  these  cheaply 
made  curtains  can  be  lowered  on  ex- 
tremely cold  nights  or  when  the 
storms  are  blowing  from  the  south. 

In  maintaining  the  house  in  a  sani- 
tary condition  we  can  begin  with  the 
floor.  It  must  be  raised  sufficiently 
above  the  outside  ground  to  keep  out 
the  moisture.  If  the  foundation  of  the 
house  is  of  cement,  and  the  cement 
wall  extends  a  foot  aoove  the  ground, 
it  pays  to  fill  in  that  extra  foot  with 
gravel  and  sand,  and  in  that  way  in- 
sure a  dry  floor.  Cement  makes  an 
excellent  floor  when  thickly  covered 
with  litter,  but  an  earth  floor  will  be 
satisfactory  in  the  farm  poultry  house, 
if  the  cement  wall  "extends  deep  en- 
ough into  the  ground  to  keep  out  rats. 

The  litter  should  be  emptied  into  the 
house  until  It  is  about  one  foot  deep. 
The  birds  will  soon  scratch  It  to  pieces 
and  work  it  down  to  a  depth  of  about 
four  to  six  inches.  Wheat  or  oat 
straw  makes  an  excellent  litter.  When 
the  litter  becomes  tough  and  slightly 
moist,  we  know  that  it  Is  fine  fertilizer, 
but  unsafe  to  leave  In  the  poultry 
house,  and  It  is  removed  and  spread 
on  the  berry  patch,  or  on  some  Held  re- 
quiring the  fertility.    Dirty  litter  Is 
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REPUBLIC 

The  All- Around 
Motor  Truck 

For  every  day  in  the  year  service — for  dependability  - 
|  and  lowest  operating  cost — for  light  or  heavy  haul-  ! 
ing — put  your  confidence  in  the  Republic. 
Whether  you  want  a  machine  for  light  run-about 
\  work  on  the  farm  or  for  hauling  heavy  loads  of  hay,  < 
i  grain  or  produce,  you  will  find  a  truck  to  fit  your  ; 
1  needs  in  the  Republic  line.  There's  a  %  ton  Re-  \ 
|  public  and  a  6-ton  Republic  and  a  lot  of  Republics  ' 
1  in  between. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 


INTER  MOUNTAI$^)LDSMOBILE  CO. 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


the  cause  of  many  sick  birds  during 
the  winter,  and  it  costs  very  little  to 
change  the  litter  on  the  farm  where 
there  is  usually  an  abundance  of 
straw. 

The  dropping  board  is  necessary, 
and  it  should  be  cleaned  every  day. 
Hang  a  bushel  basket  and  a  hoe  on 
convenient  nails  in  tne  poultry  house, 
and  make  it  a  regular  duty  to  clean 
the  board  immediately  after  feeding 
the  birds.  The  droppings  can  be  stored 
in  barrels  behind  the  house,  until  they 
are  ready  to  be  spread  on  the  garden. 
When  a  dropping  board  is  not  very 
carefully  constructed  of  matched  lum- 
ber, there  will  be  many  cracks  remain- 
ing to  catch  the  dirt  and  form  breed- 
ing places  for  mites.  Covering  the 
board  with  heavy  roofing  paper  will 
assist  in  keeping  it  clean  for  at  least 
one  year. 

The  roosts  should  be  smoothly 
planed,  "two  by  three's"  attached  to 
cross-pieces  which  can  be  hinged  to 
the  rear  wall  of  the  house.  When 
cleaning  or  spraying  the  dropping 
boards,  the  roosts  can  be  raised  and 
hooked  to  the  ceiling.  This  enables 
the  poultryman  to  thoroughly  spray 
the  under  side  of  the  roosts,  where 
mites  are  especially  apt  to  hide.  We 
have  found  that  the  mite  problem  con- 
sists in  protecting  the  roosts.  If  we 
paint  new  roosts  thoroughly  with 
kerosene  oil,  and  then  renew  the  appli- 
cation once  each  week  in  the  summer, 
and  once  each  month  in  the  winter, 
we  have  found  that  there  is  absolute- 
ly no  troubles  from  mites.  Some 
breeders  add  one  part  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  to  ten  parts  of  the  kerosene, 
and  find  that  it  is  slightly  more  effec- 
tive. This  mixture  makes  a  cheap  and 
efficient  disinfectant  for  spraying  the 
entire  house.  The  barrel  orchard 
sprayers  are  desirable  for  spraying 
poultry  houses.  Some  breeders  .  at- 
tempt to  spray  tneir  houses  with  small 
hand  potato  syrayers,  but  this  means 
hard  unnecessary  work,  and  results 
are  often  unsatisfactory.  Whitewash 
is  still  used  on  many  farms,  and  it 
gives  the  interior  o  fthe  houses  a  clean 
bright  appearance.  However,  we  have 
found  that  the  whitewash  has  a  tend- 
ency to  make  the  house  slightly  damp, 
and  we  believe  tnat  the  oil  sprays  are 
more  effective  and  less  expensive  to 
apply. 

The  feeding  utensils  are  frequently 
disease  carriers.  Water  pails  should 
be  scalded  frequently,  and  placed  on  a 
low  table  where  they  will  not  be 
scratched  full  of  litter.    When  wet 


mash  is  fed  in  troughs,  the  troughs 
should  be  hinged  to  the  wall,  so  that 
they  can  be  protected  from  the  litter 
after  feeding  time.  They  should  also 
be  carefully  cleaned  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. Buttermilk  and  sour  milk  should 
be  fed  in  ordinary  crocks,  as  they  are 
heavy  and  not  easily  tipped  over,  and 
they  can  ^e  scalded  without  danger  of 
breakage.  These  crocks  should  also  be 
placed  on  the  table,  to  protect  them 
gives  the  interior  of  the  houses  a  clean 
scratching  in  the  litter. 

Perhaps  tne  most  important  point  in 
keeping  a  house  in  a  sanitary  condi- 
tion, is  to  breed  from  strong  vigorous 
stock  and  keep  the  biras  free  from  licew 
We  treat  every  bird  with  biue  oinlB 
ment  twice  each  year  by  rubbing  in  an 
piece  beneath  the  vent  about  the  size] 
of  a  pea  and  then  giving  a  slight  smear 
under  each  wing.    I  have  never  seen^ 
lice  in  poultry  houses    unless  they 
were  also  on  tue  birds  and  by  protect- 
ing our  birds  with  tne  blue  ointment 
we  have  found  tnat  our  lice  troubles 
end  immediately. 

Placing  permanganate  in  the  drink- 
ing water  until  it  is  a  dark  crimson 
will  assist  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
colds  and  this  is  an  important  factor 
in  keeping  the  house  in  a  sanitary  con 
from  the  dirt,  when  the  birds  are 
dition.  Poultry  houses  require  constant 
attention  if  the  flocks  are  maintained 
in  the  healthy  condition  which  brings 
profit  to  the  farmer.  It  only  takes  a 
short  time  each  year  to  carry  on  the 
system  of  sanitary  management  which 
makes  the  farm  flock  an  important 
item  in  the  yearly  income.  It  simply 
means  an  hour  here  and  there  and  a 
few  half  days  with  the  team,  and 
while  the  work  can  never  be  neglect- 
ed entirely  it  really  does  not  take  an 
exorbitant  amount  of  time  compared 
with  the  satisfaction  and  profit  to  be 
derived  from  a  healthy  flock  in  a  sani 
tary  house. — R.  G.  Kirtry. 

 0  

WITH   THE   BROODER  CHICKS 

With  the  chicks  coming  fast,  one» 
hatch   following  another,  some  poul- 
try n*en,  and  women  too,  take  it  for. 
granted    that    the    chicks    of  later 
hatches  are  not  as  strong    as  the. 
early    hatches.      Now,    while  there 
may   be   some   little    truth    in  this) 
Idea,  It  is  rather  overworked.  Thel 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  person^ 
having  the  care  o,f  the  chicks  has  be-  | 
come  a  little  tired  of  routine  and  has 
commenced    to    shirk    some    of  thfc 
things  he  or  she  did  for  the  first 
hatches.     Patience,    a  mucTT-needed 
element  In  dealing  with  little  chicks, 
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has  become  just  a  little  frayed  out 
and  the  chicks  are  accused  of  being 
"little  fools,"  etc.  The  fault  is  not 
with  the  chicks  but  with  the  poul- 
try man,  who  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  chicks  on  hand  have  had 
his  experience. 

Don't  Use  Dirty  Brooders. 

Again  I  have  seen  men  who  actu- 
ally put  a  new  hatch  of  chicks  into 
a  dirty  brooder  from  which  chicks 
six  to  seven  weeks  old  had  been 
taken.  The  brooder  had  not  been 
cleaned  during  the  period  the  first 
hatch  were  under  it.  Now  it  was 
not  possible  for  those  chicks  to  do 
as  well  as  the  first  hatch,  yet  the 
man  really  expected  them  to.  I 
never  found  out  how"  far  his  expec- 
tations were  realized,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  out  of.  one  thousand 
chicks  if  he  raised  one  hundred  he 
got  more  than  he  deserved. 

Perpetual  Patience. 

To  succeed  with  the  chick  raising, 
there  must  be  as  much  patience  ex- 
pended on  the  last  hatch  as  on  the 
first;  each  lot  must  be  taken  in  hand 
and  trained  to  the  brooder  warmth, 
or  they  will  suffer  some  night  wnen 
it  is  a  little  cold.  This  is  one  mis- 
take that  is  frequently  made — trust- 
ing to  warmer  weather — but  it  is  not 
safe.  Train  the  chicKs  the  first  few 
days  to  find  their  way  to  the  warming 
up  place,  then  they  will  always  know 
where  to  go  if  they  feel  chilly.  Don't 
crowd. 

The  next  thing  in  late  hatches  is 
to  put  no  more  in  than  you  would 
for  an  early  hatch.  There  is  just  as 
much  danger,  or  raiher  more,  for  if 
the  night  happens  to  be  warm  dur- 
ing the  early  hours  the  chicks  spread 
out  more;  then  if  it  turns  cold  they 
are  very  liable  to  bunch  up,  so  it  pays 
to  be  just  as  particular  in  this  respect 
as  though  it  were  in  winter  hatch. 
Preparing  The  Brooder  House. 

If  the  brooder  house  is  a  stationary 
one,  it  should  be  cleaned  and  all  dirt 
from  the  preceding  hatch  removed, 
the  floor  covered  with  clean  sand, 
Uien  short  litter  to  top  off  with.  The 
runs  should  be  spaded  up  and  sown 
to  barley,  oats  or  some  other  green 
feed  that  will  be  tender  and  ready 
for  the  chicks  as  soon  as  they  can"  be 
let  out.  Shade  in  chick  raising  is  not 
needed  in  the  caring  for  early  hatches, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  important  items 
in  the  late  hatches.  Natural  shade  can 
be  given  by  a  little  management  in 
nearly  all  yards,  but  where  that  is 
not  possible  we  must  resort  to  ar- 
tifical  shade  of  some  kind.  Gunny 
sacks  at  fifteen  cents  each  are  out 
of  the  question,  but  a  coating  of  lin- 
seed oil  on  newspapers  will  serve  to 
toughen  them  so  that  they  can  be 
laid  across  wire  mesh  of  almost  any 
size  and  held  in  place  by  narrow  slats 
or  boards. 

It  does  not  need  a  very  large  space 
to  serye  as  a  shelter,  the  chicks  soon 
learn  where  to  go  and  if  the  ground 
uderneath  the  shade  is  kept  moist  by 
throwiig  a  bucket  or  two  of  water 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 
Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
'Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
'Class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK  W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 

WE   WANT  FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
843  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

LUMBER,  lath,  mlllwork.  (Jet  cur  «lr- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change. Seattle,  Wash. 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 
Increase  your  profits  by  improving 
your  stock. 

Buy  registered  spring  pigs  now  from 
JAME8  W.  BLAIN 
8pring  City  *  Utah 


Wanted  to  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  descrip- 
tion.    D.   F.    Bush,   Minneapolis,  Minn. 


under  every  evening  the  soil  will  be 
kept  loose  by  the  chick6  bathing  in  it. 
Everlasting  Warfare  on  Mites. 

Saving  late  hatches  may  save  some 
of  our  boys'  lives,  so  don't  neglect 
them.  Keep  them  clean,  be  watchful 
for  lice  and  mites.  The  late  chick  has 
many  more  enemies  than  the  early 
chick  to  contend  with  and  requires 
more  watching  to  see  that  his  enemies 
do  not  get  too  strong  to  prey  on  him. 
Any  good  dip  will  keep  mites  down. 
Kreso  Dip  No.  1  is  as  cheap  and  easy 
to  use  as  any  of  them,  and  if  troubled 
with  fleas,  spray  the  ground  around 
where  the  chicks  run  as  well  as  the 
walls  and  floors  of  houses  and  brood 
coops,  and  where  possible  turn  coops 
up  to  the*  sun.  Mites  do  not  like 
sun.  What  they  like  is  a  rather  moist, 
dark  place — the  darker  the  better — 
so  by  giving  the  coops  a  good  airing 
in  hot  sunshine  you  are  making  life 
unbearable  for  mites. —  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

 o  

CEASE  RAISING  VERMIN 

W.  L.  Blizzard. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how 
much  pork  two  or  three  million  hog 
lice  will  eat  in  a  week?  The  loss 
does  not  end  with  what  the  louse 
eats,  either.  It  takes  a  more  phleg- 
matic animal  than  a  hog  to  he  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  grow  fat  and 
prosperous  looking,  in  spite  of  a 
horde  of  vermin  that  keep  crawling 
around,  hunting  for  new  places  to 
make  a  puncture. 

Lice  Interfere  With  Growth. 

When  lice  increase  to  large  num- 
bers, as  they  are  likely  to  do  if  not 
destroyed,  the  skin  of  the  hog  be- 
comes covered  with  scales  and  sores. 
In  extreme  cases  swelling  and  inflam- 
mation develop  as  a  result  of  the 
piercing  of  the  skin  hundreds  of  times 
a  day  by  the  parasites.  The  irrit- 
ation thus  produced  is  an  annoyance  to 
the  hogs,  evidenced  by  their  restless- 
ness and  by  their  rubbing  against  any 
convenient  object.  Such  affliction  in- 
terferes with  the  growth  and  fattening 
of  hogs,  especially  of  young  pigs.  Lice 
not  only  produce  direct  injury  to  hogs, 
but  also  leave  them  in  a  debilitated 
condition,  which  means  a  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  various  diseases. 

Dipping  is  Insufficient. 

To  dip  your  hogs  is  not  enough,  if 
they  are  badly  infested.  The  buildings 
where  they  are  kept  should  be 
thoroughly  treated.  The  lice  crawl 
from  the  hogs  and  hide  in  the  crevices 
o,f  the  building,  and  in  the  bedding. 
If  you  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
rid  your  hogs  of  lice  and  neglect  to 
destroy  those  that  are  hiding  in  the 
building,  it  is  only  a  short  time  un- 
til the  hogs  are  badly  infested  again. 

A  good  plan  is  to  apply  to  the  in- 
side of  the  hog  shed  a  generous 
amount  of  whitewash,  to  every  '  four 
gallons  of  which  a  pint  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid  has  been  added.  This  is  the 
most  convenient  method  of  combating 
lice  in  a  building. 

Wet  Entire  Animal. 

The  most  effective  metaod  of  dip- 
pings hogs  is  by  the  use  of  a  dipping 
vat  which  compels  them  to  swim,  and 
which  is  deep  enough  to  allow  them  to 
be  pushed  under.  In  applying  dip, 
care  must  be  taken  to  wet  all  parts 
of  the  animal's  body,  as  lice  are  com- 
monly found  on  the  inside  of  the  legs, 
behind  the  ears,  on  the  breast,  back 
Of  the  fore  legs,  or  in  the  folds  of  the 
skin  on  any  part  of  the  body.  Use 
some  reliable  dip,  and  if  necessary  re- 
peat the  treatment  several  times. 

 -o  

WATCH  THE  FARM  SEPARATOR 
L.  W.  Morley. 

Is  the  separator  running  all  right? 
If  not  it  should  be  looked  after  at 
once.  Be  sure  that  the  machine  is 
level  and  securely  fastened  to  a  firm 
foundation.  Remember  that  the  speed 
of  the  separator  is  an  important  factor 
in  its  efficiency.  If  the  crank  is  turned 
too  slowly  an  excessive  amount  of  fat 
will  be  left  in  the  skim  milk.  The 
milk  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  machine  until  full  speed  is  at- 
tained. 

A  temperature  of  90  degrees  Fahren- 
heit is  best  for  separation.  If  milk  is 
cold  when  separated  there  is  too  much 


loss  of  fat.  If  tne  milk  becomes  cold 
it  may  be  warmed  by  placing  the  can 
of  milk  in  hot  water.  It  is  preferable, 
however,  to  separate  the  milk  soon 
after  it  is  drawn  and  before  it  becomes 
cold. 

The  separator  should  be  kept  clean 
if  the  highest  elflcieuecy  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  the  best  product  is  to  be 
obtained.  At  the  end  of  each  separ- 
ation flush  out  the  bowl  by  pouring 
into  the  supply  can  about  two  Quarts 
of  luke  warm  water.  Tr?e  parts  may 
then  be  washed  with  warm  water  and 
then  rinsed  in  scalding  water  after 
which  they  should  be  allowed  to  dry. 
 o  

PAINTING   FARM  BUILDINGS 

Wm.  F.  Purdue. 

There  is  no  question  about  the 
profit  in  keeping  all  buildings  thor- 
oughly painted,  but  while  painting 
with  poor  materials  is  possibly  better 
than  not  painting  at  all,  yet  by  tar 
the  greatest  profit  will  be  derived  by 
using  only  good  materials  in  painting 
farm  buildings.  Really,  the  cost  of 
good  paint  is  only  a  minor  item  in  the 
keeping  of  buildings  well  painted,  the 
cost  of  the  labor  required  to  apply  it 
being  the  larger  factor,  so  that  where 
home  labor  is  used  to  apply  it  the 
greater  expense  in  painting  is  elim- 
inated. In  any  event,  one  cannot  af- 
ford to  use  any  but  the  best  paint  on 
account  of  the  time  required  to  apply 
it,  and  the  resulting  cost  of  the  appli- 
cation, since  the  good  paint  will  last 
much  longer  and  application  will  not 
need  to  be  so  frequent  as  Where  the 
poorer  grades  of  paint  are  used.  The 
cheap  grades  of  paint  may  give  a  good 
appearance  to  the  job  for  a  time,  but 
they  will  not  preserve  the  wood  as 
will  paints  mixed  with  linseed  oil, 
which  not  only  gives  the  paint  a 
bright  and  glossy  appearance,  but  acts 
as  a  preservative  of  the  wood  by 
keeping  out  the  moisture  and  the 
germs  which  cause  decay. 

Any  of  the  standard  nia^es  of  pre- 
pared paints  can  be  used  by  anyone 
who  will  carefully  follow  the  printed 
instruction  accompanying  them.  How- 
ever, where  the  best  results  are  want- 
ed from  paint,  the  practical  painter's 
knowledge  makes  it  well  worth  what 
it  costs  to  employ  him. 

A  new  building  may  be  primed  with 
prepared  paint  or  with  a  coat  of  lead 
and  oil  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
fiVe  points  of  lead  to  one  gallon  of  oil. 
Something  always  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  wood,  however,  as  to 
how  thin  the  priming  coat  should  be. 
If  the  wood  is  soft  and  absorbent  the 
paint  should  be  made  very  thin  for 
the  priming  coat.  If  a  ready-mixed 
paint  is  used  it  must  be  thinned  with 
about  two  quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil 
and  one  pint  of  turpentine  to  the  gal- 
lon of  paint.  If  the  timber  is  hard 
and  non-absorbent  the  priming  coat 
must  be  thicker.  One  quart  of  oil  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  turpentine  will 
be  a  sufficient  addition  to  each  gallon 
of  paint.  Great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  putting  on-  the  priming  coat 
brush  it  well  into  the  wood.v  This  coat 
is  the  foundation  for  the  succeeding 
coats  and  it  must  be  put  on  right. 
The  priming  coat,  i,f  properly  mixed 
and  applied,  will  dry  with  a  dead  sur- 
face—that is,  without  gloss.  The  next 
coat  will  adhere  to  such  a  surface  far 
more  firmly  than  to  a  glossy  surface. 

A  ■  building~that  has  been  painted 
so  long  that  the  paint  is  dry  and 
cracked  or  chalking  should  be  gone 
over  and  the  old  paint  which  is  peel- 
ing scraped  off  with  a  steel  scraper; 
sandpaper  the  worst  spots  where  the 
paint  cannot  he  detached.  If  the  old 
paint  is  dry  and  absorbent,  thin  the 
new  paint  with  oil  and  turpentine,  and 
put  on  the  finishing  application  with 
a  second  coat  of  the  paint  as  it  comes 
from  the  can. 

When  a  building  has  stood  long 
enough  without  paint  to  become 
weather-beaten  the  clapboards  will  be 
more  or  less  warped,  and  many  off 
them  split  at  the  ends  where  the  nails 
hold  the  boards  in  place.  Before  the 
painting  is.  done  the  old  nail?  should 
be  driven  In  and,  where  necessary,  put 
In  new  nails  in  order  to  draw  in  each 
board  and  make  it  lie  close  to  adjoin- 
ing boards.    Next  put  the  priming  on. 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards'  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  600 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  50  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  leading  crops,  in  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 

H.  A.  PINE  GAR 
Wellington  Utah 


BABY  chicks;  eggs  for  hatching;  all  ra- 
rieties.  1  make  deliveries  every  Thurs- 
day for  Utah,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Wy«- 
ming.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  er- 
der  too  large  or  too  small.  Write  er 
wire  for  prices,  etc.,  W.  O.  Ramshaw, 
2415  6th  East,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BABY  CHICKS — BABY  CHICKS 
White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns, 
112.00  per  109. 
R.  I.  Reds,  115.00  per  100. 
ORLAND  HATCHERY 
Orland,  Glenn  County,  California. 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wise  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  Is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
is   prepared    to   handle   orders    large  or 
smaJl,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  evsr.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTH WAITS 
Wellsvllle,  Utah 


Black  Diamond  Dehorning  Pencil. 

Every  pencil  will  dehorn  50  head  from 
ten  days  to  one  month  old  for  $1.00 
Forfeit  of  $5.00  on  any  calf  if  it  fails 
to  dehorn. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Ogden  Utah 

Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  trom 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as"  'Path  Finder." 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford. 
Idaho. 


This  is  best  done  with  pure  linseed 
oil,  for  you  cannot  put  a  coat  of  paint 
on  an  old  weather-beaten  building 
without  showing  laps,  because  the 
paint  sets  so  quickly.  If  a  coat  of 
clear  linseed  oil  is  first  applied  the 
pores  of  the  wood  will  be  sealed  suf- 
ficiently to  hold  out  the  oil  o,f  the 
next  coat,  so  that  it  may  be  put  on 
smoothly  and  evenly.  This  is  very  im- 
portant. 

A  safe  rule  is  to  paint  only  on  dry 
surfaces  in  dry  weather,  and  to  allow 
a  week  between  coats.  Cold  weather 
is  really  better  than  hot  weather  for 
new  paint,  provided  the  thermometer 
does  not  fall  below  40  degrees  be- 
fore the  paint  can  harden  on  the 
building  naturally. 

 o  

FIVE  MINUTE  SPONGE  CAKE 
2  beaten  eggs,  1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup 
of  flour,  1  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der mixed  with  the  flour.  Mix  well 
and  add  last  of  all,  1  cup  of  hot  sweet 
milk.    Use  any  sauce  preferred.  , 
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Care  of  Farm  Harness 

R.  B.  Rushton 

There  is  never  a  single  week,  nor 
hardly  a  day  in  the  year  but  what  I 
have  occasion  to  use  some  of  the  har- 
ness mending  tools.  On  any  farm 
where  as  much  as  a  half  dozen  horses 
are  kept  with  their  full  and  complete 
equipment  of  harness  of  different 
kinds  and  several  vehicles  of  differ- 
ent sorts,  there  is  constantly  coming 
up  some  repairing  to  be  done.  It  is 
therefore  important  that  one  should 
keep  a  good  kit  of  tools,  and  I  don't 
doubt  that  almost  all  thrifty  farmers 
have  the  same  opinion  . 

While  I  don't  have  a  shop  for  har- 
ness mending  and  such  work  regular- 
ly equipped,  I  do  have  a  place  where 
I  can  keep  the  tools  and  do  the  work; 
and  while  I  don't  claim  to  save  a  great 
deal  of  expense  in  actual  money.  I 
often  save,  a  lot  of  very  valuable  time 
by  doing  in  a  few  minutes  work  that 
I  would  lose  several  hours  in  sending 
to  a  shop  and  getting  some  one  else 
to  do. 

If  I  am  in  a  right  big  hurry  when 
something  breaks,  to  mend  and  use  it, 
I  often  use  copper  rivets.  But,  of 
course,  one  cannot  make  a  lasting  job 
or  as  nice  looking  as  when  sewed.  I 
try  to  keep  a  bunch  of  different  sized 
waxed  ends,  so  that  I  nearly  always 
have  one  to  suit  any  sort  of  job  when 
I  get  ready  to  use  it,  whether  it  is  a 
bridie  rein  or  the  traces  of  a  set  of 
harness  to  mend. 

As  a  clamp  is  a  very  necessary  tool 
in  sewing  leather,  one  ought  to  have 
one,  but  it  is  not  necessary  at  all  to 
buy  it.  The  best  way  to  make  one  is 
to  have  a  hardwood  block  six  inches 
long,  four  inches  wide  and  three  inch- 
es thick.  Then  have  two  pieces  of 
hardwood  board,  very  smooth,  four 
inches  wide  and  a  half  inch  thick.  One 
of  these  pieces  can  be  screwed  on  to 
one  side  of  the  block,  and  the  other 
may  be  attached  to  the  other  side  with 
a  *hinge. 

The  block  should,  as  stated,  be  three 
inches  thick,  but  should  be  only  two 
and  a  half  inches  on  one  edge  so  that 
when  the  boards  that  form  the  jaws  of 
this  clamp  come  together  the  edges 
can  get  close  enough  to  grip  leather 
or  other  thin  articles  and  hold  them 
secure.  In  order  to  make  the  clamp 
hold  what  is  put  in  it,  the  easiest  way 
is  to  have  a  "tee  bolt."  That  is  a  bolt 
with  a  long  head.  This  head  should 
be  as  long  the  width  of  the  jaws  of  the 
clamp.  And  on  the  other  end  of  the 
bolt,  under  the  nut,  there  should  be  a 
flat  bar  long  as  the  board  is  wide,  with 
a  hole  through  the  middle  large 
enough  for  the  end  of  the  bolt  to  come 
through  so  the  nut  will  hold  the  bar 
or  strap  against  the  side  of  the  clamp, 
and  it  can  then  be  screwed  tighter 
without  risk  of  splitting  the  wooden 
clamp. 

Into  the  jaws  of  this  I  put  two  pieces 
of  leather  to  be  sewed  together,  so  the 
line  of  sewing  will  be  along  the  edge 
of  the  jaws  of  the  clamp,  and  with 
awl  and  waxed  end,  can  do  about  as 
good  a  job  of  sewing  as  a  regular 
harness  maker. 

I  have  found  that  it  always  pays  to 
keep  on  hand  some  waxed  ends,  and 
just  as  soon  as  a  rip  is  noticed  in  any 
of  the  harness,  rnend  it  at  once.  It 
saves  time  and  it  always  makes  the 
harness  look  better  and  last  longer. 

In  this  connection  I  will  say  that  it 
Is  very  important  at  the  end  of  the 
working  season  to  clean  up  and  oil  the 
harness.  It  will  add  a  hundred  per 
cent  to  the  life  of  it.  I  Boak  my  har- 
ness that  is  to  be  oiled  in  warm  water 
for  one  night.  Then  hang  it  up  to  dry, 
and  while  still  soft,  rub  in  to  it  all  the 
neat's  foot  oil  I  can  get  it  to  absorb. 
After  it  has  been  hung  up  for  24  hours 
I  put  on  a  coat  of  harness  blacking  of 
dull  finish,  and  later  some  with  polish 
in  it. 

It  pays  to  do  all  this,  not  only  in  the 
longer  life  o,f  the  harness,  but  in  the 
satisfaction  of  having  your  rig  look 
nice  and  well  kept.  When  I  drive  I 
want  my  outfit  to  look  as  well  as  any- 
body's, and  by  careful  management  I 
am  able  at,  all  seasons  of  the  year  to 
have  them  in  nice  shape. 


DREADNOUGHT 
l 


THE  most  formidable  fighting  force  at  sea  is  a  fleet 
of  Dreadnaughts — it  fears  pothing.  To  this  we 
must  look  for  safeguarding  our  shores  from  invasion 
and  pillage. 

The  DREADNAUGHT  TIRE  is  "built  to  conquer" 
and  the  motorist  may  rely  upon  its  toughness  and  sturdi- 
ness  against  the  grind  of  the  road. 

GUARANTEED  5,000  MILES 

— but  with  a  reserve  of  many  hundreds  more.  They 
are  made  with  two  distinguished  red  rubber  treads. 

DREADNAUGHT  Red  "Silent"  Vacuum  Tread  is  a  positive 
anti-skid.  The  bar  through  the  center  of  the  cups  prevents  clog- 
ging, saves  wear  on  the  cups  and  tread  and  minimizes  noise. 

DREADNAUGHT  Red  Ribbed  Tread— the  front  wheel  favorite 
— is  easy  to  steer  and  supersedes  the  old  time  plain  tread. 

SUPER-DREADNAUGHT  RED  INNER  TUBES  are  extra 

thick  and  durable,  ar.d  retain  their  velvety  softness  and  elasticity 
indefinitely. 

SOLD  BY  DEALERS  IN  EVERY  TOWN 

Strevell-Paterson  Hardware  Co. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 
HARDWARE— AUTO  ACCESSORIES 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


Beautifully  illustrated  booklet, 
"The  Evolution  of  the  Battleship' 
sent  free  on  request. 


FUNCTION  OF  THE  TONSIL 

In  the  course  of  an  entertaining  dis- 
sertation on  tonsillectomy,  the  Dayton, 
Ohio,  News  sapiently  remarks  that 
"the  functions  of  the  tonsil,  if  it  has 
any  at  this  time,  are  not  very  well 
understood." 

It  is  possible  that  "the  functions  of 
the  tonsil  are  not  very  well  under- 
stood" in  Dayton,  Ohio.  At  this  dis- 
tance one  cannot  gauge  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  and  surgical  science 
in  that  benighted  Ohio  community. 
Hut  in  Salt  Lake  the  functions  of  the 
tonsil  are  thoroughly  comprehended  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  by  such  laymen  as  may  re- 
quire medical  attention. 

The  function  of  the  tonsil — draw 
nearer,  children, — the  function  of  the 
tonsil  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
function  of  the  appendix.  They  are 
located  in  widely  separated  portions 


of  the  anatomy  and,  at  first  blush, 
might  seem  to  have  absolutely  no  re- 
lation. But  they  are  intimately  re- 
lated. Four  appendices  are  equal  to 
one  automobile  while  the  number  of 
tonsils  required  to  buy  an  automobile 
varies  with  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  patients.  The  rich  man's  ton- 
sils properly  handled  can  yield  won- 
derful returns. — Exchange. 

 o  

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS  SAFE 

AND  PROMISING 
Even  under  present  conditions  of- 
farming  it  is  wise  to  look  ahead,  and 
plan  for  after  the  war.  From  the 
figures  that  are  being  sent  out  by 
government  officials  there  is  a  short- 
age, not  only  now,  but  far  into  tho 
future  of  livestock.  Just  at  the 
present  time  feeds  are  high,  but  there 
must  be  a  relative  value  between  feeds 
and  price  of  livestock  it  is  coming 


nearer  all  the  time.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  change  his  farming  practice 
with  the  change  of  the  market  prices. 
The  man  who  is  going  to  make  money 
is  the  one  who  has  a  definite  plan  of 
rotation  with  all  the  livestock  his 
farm  will  support. 

It  is  just  such  conditions  that  we 
are  now  going  through  that  makes  men 
loose  their  heads  and  make  changes 
they  are  sorry  for  afterwards.  The 
future  looks  promising  and  safe  for  all 
kinds  of  animal  husbandry  and  animal 
products.  There  is  going  to  be  a  de- 
mand for  the  better  kind,  the  higher 
quality  and  right  now  is  the  time  to] 
weed  out  the  scrub  of  all  kinds  and 
produce  the  better  ones.  Secure  pure-^ 
bred  cows,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs  if 
possible,  if  not  get  as  near  ae  you  can 
to  pure  bred  and  breed  up. 


Send  in  your  subscription  today. 
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The  Silo  Will  Help  Production 


The  silo  will  help  to  increase  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  live- 
stock and  their  by-products,  because  it  helps  to  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  other  words  a  farmer  can  produce  100  tons  of  ensilage 
cheaper  than  most  any  other  kind  of  feed.  To  the  farmer  who  is 
asked  to  increase  his  production,  feed  is  an  important  factor.  A 
balanced  ration  for  the  dairy  cows,  and  a  better  feed  for 
beef   cattle     is   available   when   one   has   plenty   of  ensilage. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  money  on  the  farm.  Qne  is  by 
getting  high  prices  for  products.  The  other  is  producing  these 
products  more  cheaply.  When  the  prices  rule  lower  the  farmer 
looks  to  find  how  he  can  produce  more  cheaply.  Naturally,  since 
the  silo  is  offered  as  a  solution, 
tie  wonders  whether  it  will  meet 
his  own  particular  needs  es- 
pecially. I  have  known  the  value 
af  the  silo  by  coming  in  contact 
frith  many  users-  As  a  feed  for 
beef  animals,  both  for  the  block 
md  show  purposes,  it  has  given 
especially  good  results.  All  feed- 
ers admit  that  good  pasture  is 
the  ideal  place  for  the  animal  to 
get  the  very  best  results  in  gains 
)f  flesh,  although  often  good  pas- 
ture is  not  at  hand  and  its  sub- 
jtitute  must  be  found.  Grass  is 
juicy,  green,  succulent,  pal- 
atable, nutritious  and  digestible. 
Corn  or  sorghums  cut  green  in 
the  field  and  placed  in  the  silo 
ire  juicy,  succulent,  palatable, 
nutritious  and  digestible,  and 
;ome  nearest  being  a  substitute 
for  pasture  of  anything  that  can 
be  had.  No  one  will  argue  that 
it  equals  grass  pasture,  but  no 
sne  can  deny  that  it  is  a  substi- 
tute of  almost  equal  value. 
WTien  we  _  consider  that  corn, 
sorghum,  oats  and  pea  grow  so 
much  more  tonnage  to  the  acre, 
we  must  concede  that  they  excel 
pasture  almost  four  to  one.  The 
only  advantage  the  pasture  has 
is  that  it  eliminates  the  labor  of 
feeding,  but  since  we  can  have 
pasture  only  a  short  time  in  the 
year,  common  sense  will  tell  the 
farmer  that  the  silo  will  make 
liim  independent  of  the  season, 
and  that  he  can  not  afford  to  do 
mthout  it. 

Another  point  in  its  favor  is 
its  convenience.  With  silage 
jpady  for  feeding  every  day  in 
the  year  much  less  help  is  re- 
quired to  care  for  a  herd  of  cows 
or  cattle  than  will  be  needed  where  it  is  necessary  to  cut  or  shred  fod- 
der in  the  winter  time.  Ten  to  twenty  minutes  per  day  will  be  all  the 
lime  required  to  get  out  the  silage  and  feed  the  herd.  Practically 
all  the  talk  about  silage  for  feeding  has  been  and  is  concerning  its 
use  for  winter  feeding,  but  I  insist  it  is  almost  as  necessary  in  the 
summer  as  in  winter.  If  we  could  be  sure  we  would  have  plenty  of 
rain  and  resulting  good  pastures  all  summer,  silage  would  not  be  so 
necessary,  but  almost  every  summer  brings  a  dry  period  when  the 
pastures  get  poor  and  stock  fall  off  in  flesh  and  the  cows  shrink  so  in 
their  milk  that  unless  we  feed  them  it  is  hard,  even  if  later  we  do 


have  good  pastures,  to  get  the  cows  back  to  their  normal  milk  flow. 

Nearly  all  of  the  best  dairymen  like  to  supply  some  feed  to  their 
cows  even  when  on  the  best  of  pastures,  both  for  its  food  value  to  the 
cows  and  for  its  manurial  value  to  the  pastures  and  nothing  is  more 
convenient  for  this  purpose  than  good  silage.  Every  farmer  who 
feeds  livestock  cannot  well  afford  to  be  without  a  silo-  Just  a  lit- 
tle experience  in  the  use  of  silage  will  convince  any  man  that  the  silo 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

As  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  silo  there  is  no  question.  It 
is  not  a  get-rich-quick  scheme,  but  it  is  simply  a  means  to  an  end.  It 
is  one  means  by  which  the  farmer  can  increase  his  number  of  animals 

on  the  farm.  It  is  a  means  by 
which  he  can  decrease  the  cost  of 
production.  It  is  a  means  by 
which  he  can  retain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  The  prices  of  dairy 
products  and  beef  have  ranged 
high  for  a  number  of  years.  Stock 
cattle  as  well  as  cows  have  sold 
at  high  prices  and  still  the  pro- 
ducer complains  about  the  profit 
he  is  able  to  realize.  He  should 
not  complain  about  the  price  of 
either,  but  he  should  look  to  the 
cost  of  production,  and  he  will 
find  that  the  great  percentage  of 
this  cost  is  his  feed  and  the  only 
manner  by  which  he  can  decrease 
it  is  through  the  use  of  the  silo. 
The  silo  furnishes  a  means  by 
which  Utah  can  again  be  repopu- 
lated  with  cattle  and  the  repopu- 
lation  of  our  state  with  cattle  is" 
the  big  question,  for  not  only  the 
farmer  to  solve,  but  it  is  up  to  the 
business  interests  of  Utah  in 
some  manner  finance  that  sort  of 
game. 

Some  method  must  be  devised 
by  which  to  increase  the  animal 
husbandry.  It  can  not  be 
brought  about  entirely  through 
the  silo,  but  it  can  be  stimulated. 
The  farmer  is  complaining  of  the 
high  cost  of  production,  the  busi- 
ness man  the  high  cost  of  oper- 
ating his  business,  the  laboring 
man  of  the  high  cost  of  food  pro- 
ducts, and  the  government  send- 
ing out  experts  to  determine  the 
why  of  these  complaints,  and  if 
we  will  look  around  we  can  read- 
ily see  that  waste  contributes 
largely  to  all  of  these  complaints- 
Any  waste  of  feed  should  be 
prevented  if  possible.  The  silo  is 
one  very  efficient  way  of  taking 
care  of  this  waste. 

Building  a  silo  with  which  to  save  feed  and  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  the  farm  is  not  making  a  sacrifice.  The  farmer  who  has  to 
borrow  money  with  which  to  buy  the  silo  is  making  one  of  the  best 
investments  he  ever  made  in  his  whole  farming  experience,  for  he  is 
building  for  the  benefit  of  his  land  and  for  the  generations  that  are 
to  come.  At  the  same  time  he  is  meeting  an  emergency  and  helping 
to  provide  food  for  a  hungry  world. 

A  farmer  with  ten  or  more  cows  cannot  afford  to  delay  the  con- 
struction of  a  silo  another  season,  and  now.  is  a  good  time  to  plan 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Economy  of  Using  Machinery 

R.  B.  Rushing. 

Man's  time  was  never  more  highly  a  plot  of  grass  in  front  of  it  can  get 
valued  and  never  more  carefully  along  very  nicely  with  a  spade  a  hoe 
taken  account  of  than  now.  The  la-  and  a  lawn  mower,  but  the  farmer 
borer  in  our  great  factories  is  paid  who  has  a  quarter  section  to  till  and 
so  many  cents  per  hour  for  his  work,  mow  would  be  very  foolish  to  try  to 
He  receives  pay  for  the  actual  time  get  along  with  suca  tools  for  the  pur- 
that  he  is  at  work.  If  be  arrives  an  pose  of  saving  the  expense  of  a  plow 
hour  late  be  has  rendered  no  service  a  cultivator,  a  mower  and  such  other 
during  that  time  and  therefore  he  tools  as  would  enable  him  to  handle 
gets  no  pay  for  that  time.  When  he  his  work  properly.  The  man  who  has 
receives  his  wages  at  the  end  of  the  a  full  section  of  land  will  need  to 
week  he  realizes  that  the  time  lost  spend  much  more  ior  tools,  teams  and 
was  worth  something  to  him.  The  necessary  appliances  for  carrying  on 
man  that  is  paid  by  the  week  may  be  his  work,  but  if  his  expenditures  are 
a  little  more  careless  of  his  half-  wisely  made  the  amount  will  be  re- 
hours  and  hours;  the  man  who  works  turned  to  him  many  times  over 
by  the  month  may  regard  his  hours  This  is  an  age  of  farming  by  brains 
m^re  lightly;  and  the  man  whose  and  steel.  The  farmer  who  buys  most 
time  is  his  own  may  fritter  away  wisely  just  the  tools  which  he  needs 
days  after  days,  but  all  of  his  time  to  cultivate  his  fields  and  harvest  hi= 
has  its  value  nevertheless.  crops  with  the  least  expense  for  time 

Since  time  is  valuable  it  behooves  and  labor  is  bound  to  make  his  busi" 
us  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  ness  most  profitable.    It  is  in  the  se- 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  lection  of  the  machinery  most  suita- 
the  farmer  placed  but  little  value  on  ble  for  his  conditions,  and  most  eco- 
his  time,  but  those  days  are  gone,  nomical  ror  his  particular  circum- 
The  intelligent,  progressive  farmer  of  stances  that  the  farmer  needs  to  use 
today  realizes  that  his  time  is  worth  his  best  judgment  and  exercise  his 
money  to  himself,  and  that  he  has  it  greatest  care. 

in  his  power  to  make  it  worth  more  No  man  who  has  500  bushels  of 
or  less  depending  upon  the  way  in  wheat  to  deliver  to  the  railroad  10 
which  he  directs  his  energy.  He  may  miles  away  needs  to  be  told  that  he 
not  get  as  quick  or  as  direct  returns  cannot  afford  to  hire  men  with 
for  his  labor  as  the  workman  who  wheelbarrows  to  take  it  there.  He 
receives  his  pay  envelope  every  week,  knows  that  he  must  have  a  team  of 
bin  if  his  ^efforts  are  well  directed  horses  and  a  farm  wagon, 
their  value  will  be-  returned  in  due  The  farmer  who  has  40  acres  of 
Hme-  wheat  to  thresh  doesn't  need  to  be 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a  farmer  told  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
can  more  easily  increase  the  value  of  and  labor  to  try  to  pound  it  out  with 
his  time  than  by  the  use  of  suitable  a  flail»  for  he  knows  that  a  steam 
labor-saving  and  time-saving  ma-  threshing  machine  is  the  thing  for 
chinery.  The  man  wno  has  only  a  that  purpose.  But  that  same  man 
small  garden  spot  back  of  house,  and  may  not  have  figured  out  how  much 
■  ■  ■-  —  time  and  labor  might  be  saved  by 

using  riding  gang  plows  instead  of 
the  single  walking  plows  which  he 
has  been  using  for  years. 

G6f  til©  The  man  with  the  80  acres  of  corn 

WBB/»„jL_t     7~  to  plant  doesn't  need  to  be  informed 

^^LxITqIOQIS©  that  he  should  have  a  planter  for  that  UTAH 

work.   It  may,  however,  require  many  _ 
hours  of  hard  talking  to  convince  him 


Friction  is  the  resistance 
which  a  body  meets  from 
the  surface  on  which  it 
moves. 

In  the  ball  bearing  there 
is  very  little  friction.  The 
Yuba  Ball  Tread  Trac- 
tor runs  on  enlarged  ball 
bearings.  Read  about  it  in 
the  Catalogue. 
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that  he  cannot  afford  to  gather  his  the  nay  is  thrown  from  the  mow,  the  some  cross  piece  above  him.    I  have 

crops  without  a  corn  harvester  and  a  ifork  should  not  be  dropped  at  random  seen  horses  painfully  injured  in  such 

busker  and  shredder.    The  planter  is  mto  the  bunch  of  hay.    One  should  manner.    Make  the    horse    take  his 

an  old  used  machine  and  he  knows  its  ^ooli  where  it  is  to  fall.    A  child  or  head  out  of  the  manger  until  the  hay 

value.    The  others  are  comparatively  animal  might  be  in  the  spot  you  in-  is  put  into  it. 

new  and  he  may  not  appreciate  their  tended  dropping  the  fork.  Never  set  the  fork  with  tines  upward 

worth.  One  day  my  brother  threw  a  bunch  against  a  hay  rack.    It  is  very  apt 

Few  dairymen  of  today  need  to  be  01  hay  out  of  the  barn  loft  and  care-  tc  catch  some  fellow  when  sliding 

told    that    a    cream    separator   will  lessly  dropped  the  fork  into  what  he  down  from  the  stack.    I  knew  a  man 

soon  pay  for  itself  many  times  over  supposed  would  be  the  bunch  of  hay,  who  was  nearly  killed  by  sliding  onto  a 

by  the  increased  profits  which  it  will  but  it  fell  on  the  back  of  a  steer  that  fork.   A  pitchfork  properly  handled  is 

PK.duce.  happened  to  come  up  as  soon  as  he  a  useful  tool,  but  a  dangerous  weapon 

But  many    (even    dairy   farmers)  saw  the  hay.   The  steer  began  to  run  when  carelessly  thrown  about. — W.  D. 

need  to  be  informed  that  by  placing  and  jump  and  bawl  as  he  took  out  Neale. 

watering  oasins  before  each  cow  their  through  the  field  with  the  pitchfork   e 

winter's  profits  will  still  be  increased,  sticking  straight  up  in  its  back.  Final-       WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Many  more  of  them  need  to  be  told  ly  the  weight  of  the  handle  overbal-     Unibn  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 

that  it  is  time  to  put  down  a  well  and  anced  the  fork  and  it  came  out  of  the  Ending    June  4th — Cattle — Receipts, 

buy  a  pump  and  to  «.eep  their  stock  steer's  back.    It  was  quite  a  painful  2,652;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 

from  drinking   out   of   the   polluted  wound.    Never  slide  the  fork  out  of  $10.50@12.50;      good,  $8.50@10.50; 

pools  and  streams.     It  will   require  the  mow  with  tines  pointing  upward,  feeders,  $6.50@8.50;  choice  cows  and 

long  arguments  to  convince  many  of  If  y°u  should  slip  onto  the  fork  as  heifers,  $8.50  ©10.00;   fair    to  good, 

those  who  have  pumps  that  they  can-  y°u  descend  the  ladder   fatal    injury  $5.50@7.00;      canners,  $4.75@5.25; 

not  afford  to  pay  a  man  to  work  that  might    result.    Boys  and  men  have  feeder  cows,  $4.50@6.00;  veal  calves, 

pump  handle  for  four  hours  every  day  been  killed  in  such  a  manner.  $8.50@9.50;   choice  bulls,  $7.50@8.50. 

when  a  windmill  or  a  gasoline  engine     It  is  not  even  a  good  plan  to  drop     Hogs — Receipts,      1,237;  market, 

would  do  the  work  much  better.    It  the  fork  into  the  bunch  of  hay  so  that  steady;  tops,  $16.00;  bulk    of  sales, 

is  safe  to  say  that  under  any  condi-  the  handle    will    be    left    sticking  $16.00. 

tions  the  cost  of  pumping  water  with  straight  up.    A  person  might  fall  on     Sheep — Receipts,      4,482;  market, 

a  windmill  or  a  gasoline  engine  is  less  the  point  of  that,  and  altho  it  is  blunt  steady;   lambs,  $17.00;   ewes,  $9.00© 

than  the  cost  of  a  man's  board.  Then  it  would  do  some  injury.    After  all,  $10.50. 


is  such  machinery  not  a  paying  in- 
vestment? 

 o- 
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I  believe  it  will  pay  the  farmer  to  Omaha,    June    3. — Hogs — Receipts, 

have  enough  forks  so  that  he  can  4600;   market    mostly    15c    higher f- 

keep  one  in  the  mow  and  another  be-  heavy,  $16.40  ©16.45;  mixed,  $16.45® 

low  to  handle  his  hay.  16.55;  light,  $16.50..16.60;  pigs,  $12.00 

that  PITCHFORK                 A  per<50n  should  never  throw  a  fork  ©16.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.45@16.55. 

A  pitchfork  is  indespensible  about  down  on  the  groiThd.  An  animal  might  Cattle — Receipts,      4600;  market 

the  barn,  but  is  also  a  very  danger-  run  against   it   or   a   person   might  steady;   native  steers,  $12.25@17.40;s 

ous  instrument.    Man  and  beast  have  stumbled  into  it  In  the  dark,  running  cows  and  heifers,  $9.5.0@14.00;  west* 

both  been  seriously  injured  with  this  the  points  into  his  limb.    Hang  the  em  steers,  $9.50@14.25;  Texas  steers, 

Instrument.     A  man  cannot  be  too  fork  up  or  set  it  to  one  side  where  $9.00@12.50;  cows  and  heifers,  $7.50 

careful  In  the  handling  of  the  fork,  there  will  be  no  danger.  ©9.50;  canners,  $7.50@9.50;  stockers 

In  taking  it  up  into  the  hay  mow  he     One  should  also  be  careful  not  to  and  feeders,  $7.50 ©13.00;  calves,  $8.00 

should  be  cautious.    It  will  be  better  put  the  fork  near  the   horse's  head  ©12.50;  bulls,  stags,  etc.,  $8.00@12.50. 

if  he  will  throw  the  fork  into  the  mow  while  he  la  eating.   This  is  often  done  Sheep— Receipts,      4300;  market| 

first,  then  climb  the  ladder.    Even  when  putting  hay  into  the  manger,  strong;  lambs,  $15.75@19.60;  yearlings*? 

then  he  should  be  certain  that  the  Sometimes  the  horse's  nose  is  stuck  $16.00@17.60;   wethers,  $14.50@16.50 

,'ork  does  not  slip  back  on  top  of  his  by  the  prongs  and  he  throws  his  head  ewes,  $10.00@13.00. 

head.   If  carled  in  the  hand  the  tines  up,  either  running  the  sharp  points   o  


should  point  downward,  so  that  if  one  further  into  his  nose  or  striking  his  Be  sure  and  read  the 
falls  he  will  not  fall  on  them.    After  head  against  the  wall  of  the  barn  or  ments,  it  will  pay  you. 
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Intelligence  In  Trees 


Feed  The  Cows  Regularly 


C.  S.  Harrison. 


E.  L.  Vincent. 


Man  is  the  climax  of  nature,  of  law, 
and  Providence.  All  things  converge 
towards  him.  He  is  royal  and  has 
been  twice  crowned.  Once  "with  rich- 
es and  honor"  and  again  "with  loving 
kindness  and  tender  mercies."  For 
him  the  fields  toil  and  the  great 
stretches  of  grain  turn  to  silver  and 
golden  grains.  For  him  the  flocks  and 
herds  increase.  The  cow  becomes  a 
chemical  laboratory  turning  crude 
material  into  streams  of  life.  How  the 
patient  fowls  work  for  him.  Her  pro- 
duct and  progeny — over  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  a  year,  are 
worth  more  than  the  output  of  all  our 
mines  of  silver  and  gold.  For  him  toil 
the  patient  ox  and  faithful  horse  and 
now  we  come  to  another  great  toiling 
host  which  from  spring  till  fall  work 
for  him  with  a  persistence  which  ex- 
cites our  wonder.  Let  us  think  of  mo- 
ment of  the  laborers  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

There  is  no  sound  of  saw  or  ham- 
mer, no  call  to  toil — no  laborers'  song, 
yet  at  the  same  time  persistent,  tre- 
mendous, quiet  work  on  an  immense 
scale. 

"The  labor  of  the  olive"  an  impe- 
rial fact  addressed  in  poetic  garb.  We 
love  the  thought.  It  opens  a  wide  door. 
When  the  warm  winds  thaw  the  snow 
and  the  genial  sun  ushers  in  the 
spring,  and  the  frosts  let  go  their  grip 
of  the  roots,  it  is  like  the  call  of  day 
to  the  sleeping  world,  calling  them  to 
breakfast  and  to  work.  Then  the  work 
begins.  Behold  the  lilies  how  they 
grow.  They  toil  not,  they  spin  not — 
according  to  human  view.  That  is,  like 
man  they  do  not  card  and  spin  and 
weave.  They  use  no  pencil  or  paint 
brush.  But  consider  how  they  grow. 
Down  in  the  silent  earth  the  tiny  root- 
lets wander,  threads  of  life  gathering 
in  sustenance  quietly,  noiselessly, 
ceaselessly,  day  and  night.  Like  tire- 
less servants  they  are  reaching  out 
for  dainties  to  send  up  to  that  re- 
splendent flower  which  shame  the 
glory  of  kings.  Curious,  is  is  not,  how 
they  can  in  their  knowledge  of  those 
delicate  tints  whose  intricate  material 
for  the  making  of  each  o,f  these  deli- 
cate tints  whose  intricate  tracery  is 
tue  despair  of  the  artist.  Spring  has 
come  and  as  with  a  bound  of  joy  the 
whole  vegetable  world  springs  into 
life  and  goes  to  work.  There  is  the 
peony.  She  sends  up  these  leaves — 
flowers  of  themselves — foliage  plants 
bf  wondrous  beauty — forerunners  of 
the  glory  yet  to  come.  These  roots 
search  the  earth  for  material  to  put 
into  tne  radiant  flowers  whose  smiles 
■o  cheer  and  enliven  us.  The  rose  is 
hard  to  work — new  wood  must  be 
formed  for  those  dainty  flowers  ; 
the  roots  must  send  up  the  choicest 
fid  bits  to  weave  into  beauty  and  fra- 
grance. Oh,  the  wonder  and  the  mira- 
cle of  these  yearly  new  creations! 

Here  is  a  bed  of  Columbines.  They 
take  the  rainbow  in  pieces  and  save 
every  tint  and  color  for  garments  of 
their  own.  Those'  roots  never  get  con- 
fused. The  roots  of  the  double  blue  do 
not  send  up  material  for  the  white, 
and  the  reds  never  rob  the  purple  of 
their  coloring.  Could  we  work  on  thus 
without  mistake?  But  here  each  one 
Is  paying  particular  attention  to  her 
own  business,  and  each  stands  forth 
arrayed  in  her  own  fashion,  and  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  borrowing  a  neigh- 
bor's clothes. 


See  that  cherry  tree.  How  busy!  The  worth  of  cows  for  the  season  When  a  cow  goes  out  to  grass  in 
Unseen  messengers  are  scurrying  here  depends  largely  upon  the  condition  tais  debilitated  condition,  the  first 
and  there  to  hunt  up  material  lor  that  they  are  in  when  they  go  out  to  pas-  thing  she  does  is  to  build  up  her  de- 
cantle  of  white  in  which  the  tree  is  ture  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In  pleted  body.  Self-preservation  is  the 
to  be  arrayed.  Then  how  busy  the  earlier  days  I  used  to  wonder  what  first  law  of  nature.  So  it  naturally  tol- 
flowers  are.  The  stamens  must  shed  was  the  reason  my  cows  fluctuated  so  lows  that  the  cow  eats  and  drinks  and 
their  pollen  to  fertilize  the  blossoms,  one  season  with  another.  When  the  does  business  largely  tor  herself  for 
and  when  the  blooms  fall  the  tiny  surrounding  conditions  were  quite  the  some  weeks.  She  will  not  give  as 
fruit  appears;  then  how  the  roots  must  same  during  the  summer  months,  I  good  milK,  nor  so  much  of  it,  as  if  she 
work.  But  they  do  not  falter.  Every  would  find  that  some  years  my  herd  had  been  fairly  treated  for  the  inontu 
day  the  cherries  grow  larger  and  would  do  a  great  deal  better  tnan  they  of  six  weeks  prior  to  calving, 
larger.  But  where  do  they  find  that  would  other  seasons.  And  I  could  not  Now,  here  is  where  I  put  two  and 
rich  tissue  with  which  each  one  is  for  some  time  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  two  together.  I  said  to  myself:  "From 
wrapped  until  the  whole  tree  is  one  cause  of  this  marked  variation.  You  this  time  on,  I  will  keep  my  cows  up 
vast  bouquet  of  beautys?  A  stupendous  know,  when  a  thing  affects  your  pock-  in  the  best  shape  I  can  the  last  end  of 
flower  touched  and  painteu  by  unseen  etbook,  you  after  a  while  begin  to  do  winter.  I  will  not  let  them  get  poor 
fingers.  I  have  known  a  man  to  gather  more  than  wonder  about  it;  you  put  in  flesh  or  run-down  in  bodily  vigor." 
seven  busnels  of  those  beautiful  cher-  such  brains  as  you  have  to  work  to  And  I  have  tried  to  do  this  ever  since, 
ries  from  a  single  tree.  How  much  find  out  what  is  wrong  and  then  to  de-  and  the  consequence  is  that  there  has 
hard  work  was  done  to  reach  such  vise  ways  and  means  for  remedying  not  been  this  mystifying  falling  off 
splendid  results?  the  trouble.  some  years  in  the-  proceeds  from  my 

There  is  the  strawberry.  Did  you  And  in  the  course  of  my  investiga-  dairy, 
ever  see  such  a  diligent  little  toiler?  tions  along  this  line,  I  came  to  the  con-  It  takes  a  little  more  feed,  especially 
Just  watch  that  plant;  consider  the  elusion  that  it  was  when  my  cows  ground  feed,  to  do  this  than  it  does  to 
berries,  how  they  grow;  invisible  ma-  were  in  the  best  possible  physical  con-  pinch  a  cow  through  till  grass  comes, 
chinery,  is  at  work  to  turn  out  'God's  dition  at  the  time  they  went  out  to  There  is  a  temptation  sometimes  to 
best."  The  fruit  might  be  of  the  color  pasture  that  I  realized  the  most  from  think:  '  Well,  it  I  can  only  get  my 
of  cobble  stones — no,  it  must  not  only  them  during  the  working  season;  cows  through  to  pasture,  I  will  be  all 
be  luscious,  but  lovely  in  color  or  while  on  the  contrary,  if  they  were  right.  I  must  skimp  tnem  down.  Hay 
form.  It  must  be  complete  and  there  poor  and  weak  in  bodily  vigor,  my  re-  is  short;  ground  feed  is  high  in  price, 
is  a  ball  of  delicate  juices  wrapped  turns  would  be  correspondingly  cur-  I  will  have  to  cut  down  my  rations  for 
in  tissue  of  glowing  red  which  makes  tailed.  the  next  few  weeks." 

the  mouth  water  to  think  of  it,  and  It  was  worth  something  to  me  to  it  is  the  costliest  thing  a  man  can 
just  think  how  that  little  plant  has  have  that  point  settled  to  my  satis-  do.  Economy  in  the  feed  and  care 
to  work  to  turn  out  a  dozen  or  two  faction;  for  then  the  way  seemed  to  given  a  herd  of  cows  at  this  season  of 
of  those  wonderful  berries  for  the  be  pointed  out  for  the  next  step.  The  the  year  is  economy  that  costs  more 
king's  'table.  why  and  the  wherefore  of  this  state  of  than  it  comes  to.   Indeed,  I  very  much 

There  is  a  grand  apple  tree— not  as  affairs  as  I  reasoned  it  out  is  as  fol-  doubt  if  any  man  ever  saved  anything 
imposing  in  appearance  as  the  Colum-  lows:  Every  kind  of  an  animal  will  by  pinching  his  cows  on  feed.  He  al- 
nar  Lombardy  or  the  giant  cotton-  try  to  maKe  itself  comfortable.  Poor  ways  gets  the  worst  of  it.  For  nature 
wood.  But  it  is  a  faithful,  hard  work-  cows  are  n°t  so.  They  are  all  the  time  will  not  brook  any  attempt  at  abuse, 
ing  tree.  It  is  a  Jonathan.  First  the  gaunt  and  not  exactly  satisfied  with  Far  better  that  a  man  should  spend 
immense  task  qf  producing  that  glori-  themselves.  Take  a  cow  tnat  is  bear-  a  few  dollars  more  for  hay  or  grain 
ous  mantle  when  the  tree  is  one  mass  inS  a  calf,  as  most  of  our  cows  are  at  than  to  attempt  to  "get  through"  on 
of  bloom,  and  you  might  say  as  you  tnis  season  of  the  year.  There  is  a  short  commons.  His  cows  if  kept  up 
look  on  that  great  mass  of  fragrance  constant  drain  on  the  mother's  body  in  good  shape  these  coming  weeks  be- 
and  beauty  where  the  happy  bees  are  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  growing  fore  pasture  comes  will  then  be  in  con- 
gathering  their  treasures.  "This  is  offspring.  Not  only  must  the  cow  keep  dition  to  go  out  and  begin  working, 
enough.  Don't  try  to  do  any  more,"  UP  her  own  bodily  uesh,  strength  and  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  their 
but  the  reply  is.  "We  have  only  just  vim:  she  must  all  the  time  keep  pour-  master.  They  will  give  more  milk 
begun,  wait  until  fall."  In  the  mean-  inS  into  tfle  coming  calf  the  material  and  it  will  be  better  milk,  so  that  the 
time  who  'can  describe  the  work  of  which  will  make  bone,  blood  and  mus-  returns  will  begin  to  come  in  right 
those  faithful  toilers,  the  roots  and  cle-   11  she  does  not  get  enough  feed,  along. 

the  leaves.  Between  the  bark  and  the  ?nd.  of  right  kind  to  do  this,  ^t^j.  point  is  we„  worth  noticing 
wood  there  is  a  highway  of  commerce.  both  the  mother  and  the  offspring  here  and  that  ig  that*f  feed  is  short 
You  put  your  hand  on  it,  and  you  do  must  suffer  Natural  causes  produce  we  n'eed  t0  bear  on  a  little  harder  with* 
not  feel  the  rush  of  enterprise,  the  natural  results.  So  the  cow  comes  out  the  care  W6  ive  Qur  CQWS  That  is 
coming  and  the  going,  and  when  the  f  the  ordeal  in  a  run-down  state  that  we  must  m  them  more  larl : 
golden  autumn  comes  on  that  noble  forbids  that  she  should  be  able  for  a  and  do  it  with  the  greatest  possible 
tree  there  are  bushels  of  the  choicest  number  of  weeks  to  do  as  good  work  sympatny  so  ^  the  Dodily  comfort 
fruit-perfect  in  form  as  if  turned  out  m  the  dairy  as  if  she  had  been  fed  well  of  tae  animals  wil]  De  fully  conserved. 
by  the  most  intricate  machinery,  with  and  otherwise  cared  for  as  she  should  Tnat  may  geem  strange  to  some  wno 

a  coloring  such  as  only  artist  nature  have  been.   neyer  haye  studied  int0  the  matter  a3 

can  paint.  Such  a  luscious  pulp  wrap- =  they  might.  Here  is  the  theory,  and 
ped  up  in  such  dainty  covering.  You  them  up— wrapping  them  in  that  rough  it  works  out  well  in  practice:  The 
may  take  off  your  hat  to  that  tree,  bark  so  you  can  have  posts  for  your  well-groomed  cows  gets  more  good  out 
as  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  all  iarm,  poies  for  your  sheds,  lumber  for  of  the  feed  given  her  than  the  one 
the  armies  that  toil  for  man.  So  look  yonr  buildings  and  fuel  for  your  stoves,  that  is  left  to  get  rough  and  shaggv 
all  over  the  farm  and  it  is  work!  piant  trees  in  the  waste  places  and  and  her  hair  all  matted  down  over  the 
work'  everywhere.  Here  is  the  tim-  they  will  dig  gold  out  of  the  earth  for  pores  of  the  skin.  A  clean  bodv  helps 
ber  grove.  How  cool  and  delightful  you,  and  gladly  they  will  toil  night  to  maintain  health,  and  a  healthy  cow 
when  the  breeze  comes  through  on  a  and  day  for  your  comfort.  What  faith-  is  the  one  that  is  most  profitable  to 
summer  day.  You  say  it  is  all  quiet  ful  friends  stand  guard  around  us!  her  master.  Elimination  of  waste 
here,  yet  quiet  but  busy.  Do  you  The  trees,  the  blessed  trees,  not  matter  goes  on  all  the  time,  more  or 
know  what  the  record  of  those  yearly  only  check  the  burning  blasts  of  sum-  less  hampered  by  the  state  of  the 
rings  mean.  They  are  the  records  of  mer,  but  they  defend  you  against  the  bodily  organs.  The  akin  is  one  of  the 
a  summer's  work.  Two  feet  added  to  cold  north  winds  of  winter.  And  is  it  great  organs  for  carrying  off  waste 
the  height,  an  inch  added  to  the  not  wonderful  that  you  can  take  a  bare  material  from  the  body.  Keep  it  clean 
diameter;  figure  up  the  aggregate  and  brown  piece  of  earth,  and  on  your  own  and  the  cow  feels  better,  eats  less  and 
how  many  loads  you  can  take  from  the  volition  fill  it  full  of  faithful  friends  gets  more  good  than  she  would  if  not 
forest,  and  then  you  only  take  away  who  will  stand  by  you  in  summer's  fed  properly  from  the  hay,  grain  and 
the  equivalent  of  the  growth.  Those  heat  and  winter's  cold,  and  work  for  other  food  given  her. 
trees  are  in  haste  to  grow,  that  their  you  as  you  can  hire  no  man  to  work  These  things  I  have  found  out  for 
labors  may  feed  the  stove  and  bring  both  day  and  night?  myself  and  they  are  worth  something 

the  warmth  of  summer  into  the  chill  Surely  we  live  in  wonderland  if  we  to  me.  They  will  help  any  man  who 
of  winter.  They  have  been  condensing  could  but  open  our  eyes  to  the  mira-  will  make  his  own  observations  and 
the  sunbeams  for    you,   and    storing  cles  which  are  going  on  all  around  us.  act  accordingly. 
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DAIRYING 


WAR  TIME  DAIRYING 

J.  H.  Frandsen,  University  of 
Nebraska. 
Article  III. 
"Keep-A-Cow"  Movement. 

Food  Administrator  Hoover  is  ad- 
vocating the  "peep-pig"  movement 
for  the  suburban  population  in  order 
to  meet  the  heavy  demand  for  pork. 
Why  not  a  "keep-a-cow"  movement 
too,  for  the  people  of  smaller  towns 
and  villages  and  outlying  districts 
where  vacant  lot  space  is  easily  avail- 
able for  growing  alfalfa  and  forage 
crops  which  form  a  large  part  of  a 
cow's  ration.  Even  the  grass  and  hay 
going  to  waste  on  the  roadways  in 
many  places  could  easily  be  conser- 
ved for  feed.  Where  such  waste  mat- 
erial can  be  found,  it  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  patriotic  citizen  to  add 
something  to  the  feed  suppply  of  the 
nation.  It  may  also  help  to  teach 
thrift  to  boys  and  girls  many  of  whom 
are  growng  up  without  employment 
or  responsibility  of  any  kind.  The 
writer  knows  of  boys  who  by  keeping 
a  few  cows  have  earned  the  money 
necessary  to  put  them  through  high 
school  and  college.  . 

While  milk  ordinarily  can  be  pro- 
duced more  desirably  on  dairy  farms 
where  special  attention  is  given  to 
this  as  a  business,  the  suggestion  of 
keeping  a  cow  wherever  feed  and  labor 


r  USE  THE  WESTERN  "1 

PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER 
3  9ttHiggyk  1 


for  pro^ 
pai ins  J'< 
seed  bed 
mcreaae  your  L -. 
25%wbitheryom 
whtat,   barley,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  t>atatees,  al- 
falfa or  say  other  crap.  A  per- 
fect, well  pulverized  and  firm  seed 
bed  ie  .is  Important  for  one  crop  as 
for  another.  The  Western  pulrarteea  anTTtadw  as 
deep  ae  plowed  aud  leases  a  loose  trnuori  on  (op  to 


and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  In  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  bTMlang  crust 
and  cultivating  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  or  for 
breaking  orust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  either  be- 

1918  crop"  will  bring  war  prices:  trkkft  it  a  record 
breaker  In  size  by  ueln*  the  Western.  Send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog,  giving  fuil  description 
of  the  machln*  and  Its  work,  also  dealers  name 
and  much  other  talrwble  information. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  t»  Hastings,  Neb. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  GLOVER 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Ohec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 1 
Bank  here  by  mail,  il 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  8.  MoCornlok,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlo*>Pr«a. 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlee-Pr«*. 
P.  M.  Mlohtlsen,  C»»hl«r. 


are  available  is  given  as  a  war  mea- 
sure in  the  hope  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  food  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so  economically. 
Hold  On  To  The  Good  Cows  And  Add 
More. 

To  help  supply  the  demand  for  dairy 
products  practically  every  farmer  can 
care  for  a  few  more  good  cows.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  at  the  present 
time  the  excess  pasture  and  rough- 
age in  Nebraska  alone  would  easily 
care  for  200,000  additional  cows. 
Nebraska  with  its  ordinarily  cheaper 
forage  and  grain  offers  special  op- 
portunity for  the  dairyman  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  high  priced 
concentrated  article,  like  butter, 
cheese  or  condensed  milk  which  can 
readily  be  transported  to  any  part  of 
the  world  where  the  best  markets  pre- 
vail, giving  him  an  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  the  demands  and  larger 
profits  that  are  not  possible  to  the 
man  simply  engaged  in  the  production 
o,f  a  bulky  coarse  product,  the  bulk 
and  freight  rates  operating  to  shut  off 
demands  of  distant  markets.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  is  the  time  to 
weed  out  the  poor  dairy  cow  and  re- 
place her  with  a  good  cow.  With  feed 
high  and  labor  scarce  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  every  cow  should  be  yield- 
ing the  hghest  possible  returns  and 
that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the  se- 
lection, feeding  and  breeding  of  dairy 
cattle.  For  this  reason  a  few  funda- 
mental suggestions  are  given. 

The  most  reliable  guide  in  selecting 
a  dairy  cow  is  to  determine  her  actual 
butter  fat  record.  This  can  be  done 
by  determining  the  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  through  frequent  tests  of  the  milk 
by  means  of  the  Babcock  milk  tester. 

Weigh  The  Milk.  Keep  a  record 
of  the  number  of  pounds  of  milk  given 
by  each  cow.  Hang  a  spring  scale  in 
a  convenient  place  where  the  milk  can 
easily  be  weighed  and  mark  down  the 
weight  of  each  milking  on  a  chart  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of 
each  month,  add  up  the  amount  of 
milk  produced  to  determine  the  month- 
ly record.  The  year's  record  will  show 
the  amount  of  milk  produced  by  each 
cow. 

Test  The  Milk.  Take  a  sample  of 
each  cow's  milk  about  three  times 
each  month  and  test  it  for  butterfat 
with  a  Babcock  milk  tester.  A  simple 
and  complete  outfit  can  be  purchased 
for  $5.00,  and  is  so  easily  used  that  a 
farmer  can  learn  to  operate  it  in  a 
few  hours. 

By  carefully  testing  and  weeding 
out  the  poor  cows,  the  people  qf  Den- 
mark, in  five  years,  have  succeeded  in 
raising  the  average  annual  production 
of  each  cow  more  than  40  pounds  of 
butter  fat.  This  has  increased  the  pro- 
fit of  each  cow  over  $20.00  per  year. 
By  adopting  the  same  systematic 
method,  Nebraska  dairymen  can  se- 
cure as  good  results. 

Cow  Testing  Associations. 

Where  a  sufficient  number  of  farm- 
ers In  a  community  are  interested  in 
testing  their  cows,  a  cow  testing  as- 
sociation may  be  formed  and  a  special- 
ly trained  man  employed  to  make  re- 
gular tests  of  the  herd  at  a  small  cost 
per  cow. 

The  Dairy  Sire. 

In  addition  to  weeding  out  the  poor 
cow  by  systematically  weighing  and 
testing  the  milk  produced  by  each  cow, 
and  effort  should  be  made  to  improve 
the  young  stock  on  the  farm  through 
pure  bred  sires,  which  should  be  se- 
lected from  heavy  milking  cows. 
Breed  up  and  increase  the  productive 
capacity  of  your  herd. 

Community  Breeding. 

It  is  highly  desirable  not  only  that 
each  dairyman  build  up  a  good  herd 
but  that  all  the  dairymen  of  a  com- 
munity unite  on  the  same  breed  of 
cattle.  This  enables  near-by  farmers 
to  unite  in  purchasing  high  class  sires. 
As  soon  as  a  considerable  number  of 
farmers  have  dairy  cattle  for  sale, 
they  can  advertise  together  and  secure 


A  Small  Size  Thresher 
For  Use  With  a  Tractor 

THE  Case  20x28  Thresher,  pictured  above,  is 
the  smallest  of  our  lightweight  machines.  It  is 
just  the  thing  for  use  with  any  small  tractor  of 
the  power  of  the  Case  9-18  oil  tractor. 

With  such  a  combination  you  can  do  your  own 
threshing,  when  you  want  it  done.  No  need  to  wait 
your  turn.  Thresh  exactly  when  you  want  to,  thereby 
taking  no  risk  of  crop  losses  on  account  of  bad 
weather.  You  can  handle  a  few  jobs  for  neighbors 
too,  if  you  wish/ 


Perhaps  you  use  a  sta- 
tionary or  portable  engine? 
If  so,  a  team  of  horses  can 
haul  this  light  weight  ma- 
chine easily.  It  weighs  about 
2400  pounds  with  blower, 
ready  for  work. 

This  small  model  is  just 
as  efficient  as  the  other  Case 
Threshers,  famous  for  76 
years.  It,  too,  is  built  of 
steel.  It  is  simple  in  design, 
sturdily  built  and  lacks  all 
complicated  parts. 

You  will  note  that  it  is 


freed  from  a  multiplicity  of 
gears,  pulleys,  belts  and 
other  moving  parts  that  eat 
up  power. 

This,  like  all  Case  Thresh- 
ers, is  a  great  grain  saver. 
No  one  can  now  afford  a 

waster. 

There  is  a  size  Case 
Thresher  for  every  need: — 
we  make .  them  in  7  sizes, 
20x28,  20x36,  26x46,  28x50, 
32x54,  36x58  and  40x62.  Ask 
the  Case  Dealer  about  them, 
or  write  to  us  direct. 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company,  Inc. 


Founded  1842 


1222  Erie  Street,  Racine,  Wis. 
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a  much  better  market  than  could  be 
done  by  any  single  breeder,  since  they 
attract  more  buyers  and  can  furnish 
cattle  in  car  lots  where  a  buyer  so  de- 
sires. 

Winter  Dairying. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  hav- 
ing cows  freshen  in  the  fall  or  early 
winter.  In  Nebraska,  butter  is  general- 
ly fully  one-third  higher  in  winter  than 
in  summer.  Cows  which  freshen  in 
the  early  winter  and  all  are  well 
cared  for  during  the  winter  period  go 
on  pasture  at  the  time  when  they 
would  naturally  be  drying  up,  and  this 
lengthens  the  milking  period  and  in- 
creases the  annual  yield  of  butter. 
The  farmer  has  more  time  to  milk 
cows  in  winter.  The  climate  is  more 
favorable  in  winter,  where  good  shel- 
ter is  available. 

Classification  of  Dairy  Feeds. 

Inasmuch  as  protein  and  carbohy- 
drates are  the  two  feed  constituents 


with  which  the  feeder  is  most  con- 
cerned, and  to  aid  the  dairymen  of 
this  state  to  make  proper  selection,  it 
may  be  of  value  to  roughly  group  some 
of  the  most  common  Nebraska  feeds 
into  two  classes  as  follows: 

1st.    Feeds  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  protein. 

2nd.    Feeds  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  carbohydrates. 

Feeds  Rich  in  Protein. 

Alfalfa  hay,-  clover  hay,  pea  hay,J| 
bran,  oil-meal,  cottonseed  meal,  oatsj 
gluten  meal,  soy  beans. 

Feeds  Rich  in  Carbohydrates. 

Corn,  corn  silage,  barley,  oats,' 
timothy  hay,  orchard  grass,  oat  Btraw* 
carrots,  sugar  beets,  mangel-wurzels. 

As  the  protein  feeds  are  require 
for  the  production  of  muscle,  tlssu 
and  milk,  and  the  carbohydrates  fo 
fat  and  energy,  the  feeder  can  easi 
sec  that  a  balanced  ration  must  co 
tain  both  classes  in  the  right  prop 
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tlon.  The  feeder  should  bear  in  mind 
that  home  grown  feeds  are  the  cheap- 
est and  plans  should  now  be  laid  to 
grow  as  much  o,f  It  as  possible  next 
year.  Provide  plenty  of  alfalfa  and 
silage  or  fodder  corn  or  other  forage 
crops. 

Amount  of  Feed  For  Dairy  Cows. 

The  following  brief  and  simple  rules 
will  aid  in  determining  the  amount  of 
feed  required  by  each  cow: 

1st.  Feed  all  the  roughage,  such  as 
alfalfa,  corn  silage,  etc.,  the  cow  will 
eat  up'  clean. 

2nd.  Feed  approximately  one  pound 
of  grain  for  every  three  pounds  of 
milk  produced  per  day. 

3rd.  Give  the  cows  as  much  feed 
as  they  will  consume  without  gaining 
in  weight. 

4th.  Feed  some  succulent  feed, 
such  as  corn  silage  or  roots,  to  make 
the  ration  more  palatable. 

5th.  Be  prepared  to  supplement 
the  pastures  by  feeding  silage  when 
the  dry  season  sets  in. 

Watch  Pastures. 

Watch  the  pastures  closely  next 
year.  \t  they  get  short  plant  to  sup- 
plement with  some  soiling  crops  or 
summer  silage.  For  soiling  crops 
plant  corn,  oats,  sorghum,  sudan  grass 
or  alfalfa. 

Provide  More  Silos. 
Silos  constitute  our  best  insurance 
against  drouth  and  also  enable  more 
high  priced  grain  to  be  released  for 
human  food. 

 o  

TO  INCREASE  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  author  of  an  excellent  work  on 
the  dairy  business  lays  great  stress 
on  the  importance  of  keeping  records 
of  milk  production  and  cites  instances 
in  which  they  proved  very  useful  by 
showing  that  some  of  the  cows  which 
were  tested  in  this  way  were  being 
kept  at  a  loss  to  their  owners.  These 
illustrations  are  followed  by*  the  as- 
sertion that  many  dairymen  could  re- 
duce their  herds  one-half  and  the 
labor  and  capital  as  well)  and  still  be 
making  more  profit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  statement 
regarding  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  cows  in  the  herd  should  be  some- 
what qualified.   The  point  is  good  but 


Food  Control 
Begins  at  the  Thresher 

CAVING  grain  means  sav- 
*^  ing  the  nation's  food.  Too 
many  threshers  have  been  losing 
grain  in  the  straw  stack.  Save  all 
your  grain  this  year — make  more 
money  and  have  your  crop  do 
more  to  help  the  food  problem. 
Buy  or  hire  a 

Rod  River 
Special 

and  note  the  way  the  famous 
"Man  Behind  the  Gun"  and  the 
Beating  Shakers  beat  out  the 
grain.  Other  threshers  simply 
allow  the  grain  to  drop  out. 
Write  us  and  ask  about  our 
"Junior"  thresher— built  in  the 
size  that  makes  home  threshing 
pay.  Drive  it  with  your  tractor, 
gasoline  engine  or  light  steam 
traction  engine. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

BuiJdern  Exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
•Steam  and  Oi'1-Gaa  Traction  Engines 


ft 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


It  is  too  strongly  emphasized.  It 
gives  the  dairy  too  much  prominence 
in  comparison  with  other  lines  of 
farming.  This  is  unfortunate,  for,  as 
a  rule,  the  dairyman  Is  also  a  farmer. 
And  even  where  It  is  very  prominent 
the  dairy  Is  far  from  comprising  all 
of  his  business.  This  work  has  other 
branches  and  they  are  so  closely  re- 
lated to,  and  Interwoven  with,  the 
dairy  and  with  each  other  that  their 
interests  can  not  be  treated  separately 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  If  an 
attempt  Is  made  to  handle  them  in 
this  way  some  lines  will  not  receive 
as  much  credit  as  they  deserve  be- 
cause of  failure  to  note  certain  bene- 
fits which,  though  indirect,  are  of  con- 
siderable importance.  This  is  true  of 
the  dairy  business  as  a  whole  and 
emphatically  so  as  regards  the  cows 
which  fall  below  a  satisfactory  stand- 
ard as  milk  producers. 

The  farmer  who  is  also  a  dairyman 
has  crops  which  he  must  dispose  of  in 
some  way.  If  he  keeps  a  proper 
number  of  cows  he  can  feed  a  great 
deal  of  this  material  and  thus  get  it 
into  a  more  concentrated  and  much 
more  valuable  form.  In  this  way  he 
secures  a  home  market  for  much  of 
the  bulky  stuff  which  it  would  require 
a  good  deal  of  time  and  involve  con- 
siderable expense  to  haul  away.  And, 
unless  the  cows  are  far  below  the 
average  farm  rate  of  production  they 
will  make  returns  in  milk  and  calves 
that  will  add  a  considerable  sum  to 
their  owner's  income. 

If  the  cows  eat  most  of  the  rough- 
age and  a  part  of  the  grain  that  is 
grown  on  the  farm  they  will  make  a 
large  quantity  of  manure.  And  the 
farm  needs  all  the  manure  they 
can  make.  Commercial  fertilizers 
are  a  great  help  in  producing  profitable 
farm  crops  but  they  are  to  be  used  as 
an  auxiliary  and  not  as  a  substitute 
tor  manure.  And  if  the  average  farmer 
is  to  manure  his  land  properly  and 
economically  a  large  part  of  what  he 
uses  must  be  made  on  his  own 
premises  and  from  his  own  crops. 

The  method  which  the  author  re- 
ferred to  aavises  for  improvement  of 
the  dairy  situation  is  open  to  serious 
objections.  If  tne  herd  is  reduced  one- 
half  by  sellng  the  poorer  cows  the 
home  market  for  the  coarse  ,farm  pro- 
ducts will  be  seriously  curtailed  and 
the  quantity  of  manure  made  on  the 
farm  will  be  greatly  diminished.  Then, 
too,  there  will  be  a  question  as  to 
how  these  inferior  producers  are  to 
be  disposed  of.  If  tney  are  too  poor 
to  keep  at  home  they  can  not  honestly 
be  recommended  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers who  want  cows  for  milking 
purposes,  and  without  a  recommenda- 
tion they  will  not  be  wanted.  They 
will  not  be  suitable  for  beef,  or  be 
promising  for  feeding,  and  will  not 
sell  for  much  for  eitner  of  these  pur- 
poses. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  wise  to  adopt  a 
method  which  is  followed  in  many 
factories  where  different  kinds  of 
goods  are  made.  Some  of  the  pro- 
ducts give  a  much  larger  profit  than 
others  but  the  managers  prefer  to 
keep  work  going  on  along  all  of  the 
lines  to  curtaining  its  volume  by  drop- 
ping out  the  things  which  are  the 
least  profitable  and  going  on  with  only 
those  which  pay  the  best.  They  may 
do  some  work  at  cost,  or  even  less 
than  cost,  because  it  can  help  an- 
other department  or  keep  the  machin- 
ery going  wnen  part  or  it  would  other- 
wise be  idle.  The  business  is  man- 
aged as  a  whole.  No  single  item,  but 
the  sum  of  the  items,  determines  what 
shall  be  done. 

Any  atempt  to  show  how  an  un- 
satisfactory condition  can  be  improved 
is  worthy  of  praise  and  if  adverse  com- 
ment is  made  on  the  plan  proposed 
the  objector  should  try  to  point  out 
"a  more  excellent  way."  In  an  effort 
to  do  this  I  would  suggest  that  if  any 
cows  In  the  herd  are  hopelessly  un- 
profitable they  should  be  fattened,  as 
far  as  possible  on  home-grown  feeds, 
or  else  sold  for  just  what  they  are  and 
for  what  they  will  bring.  Other  cows, 
which  are  not  so  bad  but  are  not  pay- 
ing very  well,  should  be  given  further 
tests.  Their  low  rate  of  production 
may  be  due  to  inheritance  but  in  many 
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Waste  Nothing 

This  is  no  time  for  "cream  slacker"  separators  or 
wasteful  methods  of  skimming  milk. 

With  butter-fat  at  present  prices  and  the  Food 
Administration  begging  every  one  to  stop  waste,  "cream 
slacker "  methods  of  skimming  milk  must  go. 

Whether  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any 
cream  separator  or  using  an  inferior  or  partly  worn-out 
machine,  you  are  wasting  butter-fat  and  losing  money. 

Get  a  De  Laval  and 
save  ALL  your  cream 

Viewed  from  every  standpoint  —  clean  skimming, 
ample  capacity,  ease  of  operation,  freedom  from  repairs, 
durability — there  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can 
compare  with  the  De  Laval. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Lava!  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  ruch 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  Sec  the  local  De  Laval  acent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 


165  Broadway,  New  York 


29  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


cases  it  is  the  result  of  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  under  which  taey  are 
kept.  Where  the  inheritance  is  not 
to  blame  a  more  liberal  grain  ration, 
a  wiser  selection  of  food  stuffs,  or 
greater  regularity  in  the  times  of  feed- 
ing, may  soon  cause  a  decided  change 
for  the  better.  In  some  cases,  too 
greater  protection  from  storms  and 
from  extremes  of  temperature  would 
be  of  marked  benefit. 

These,  and  similar  methods  of  im- 
provement should  be  tried  before  a 
cow  that  is  not  known  to  be  worthless 
for  milking  purposes  is  finally  con- 
demned. Probably  some  cows  would 
not  respond  very  much  to  such  efforts 
but  others  would  improve  so  greatly 
as  to  surprise  their  owners  by  the 
development  of  their  hitherto  latent 
possibilities.  The  cost  of  properly 
testing  cows  about  which  the  owner  is 
uncertain  will  be  small  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  satisfactory. — J.  E.  R. 

 o  

RAISING  THE  DAIRY  CALF. 
W.  M.  Rider. 

The  successful  raising  of  the  dairy 
calf  is  one  of  the  oig  problems  of 
the  dairy  farmer.  The  care  and  man- 
agement of  the  call  from  birth  to 
maturity,  requires  good  sound  judg- 
ment, as  to  the  proper  methods  to 
follow  in  its  feeding  and  handling; 
and  then  takes  also  considerable  pa- 


tience, gentleness  and  detail  oversight 
at  all  times.  A  few  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  feeding  and  care  of  the 
calf  are  given  at  tnis  time.  One  should 
bear  in  mind  that  no  advice  on  how- 
to  feed  any  class  of  livestock  can  be 
followed  to  the  letter,  but  that  each 
calf  or  other  young  animal  should  be 
fed  and  managed  as  seems  best  suited 
tc  that  individual  during  its  succes- 
sive periods  of  development  to  matur- 
ity. The  aim  at  all  times  should  be 
continued  normal  growth  without  any 
setback  ,if  possible. 

Some  rules  to  follow  in  tne  man- 
agement of  the  dairy  calf  are: 

1.  Leave  the  catf  with  its  mother 
for  at  least  one  day. 

2.  If  the  cow  does  not  lick  calf 
dry,  it  should  be  ruobed  dry  to  pre- 
vent catching  cold. 

3.  Disinfect  navel  and  tie  cord  thus 
avoiding  navel  ills. 

4.  See  that  calf  nurses  often  dur- 
ing first  day.    If  necessary,  assist  it. 

5.  On  morning  of  second  day,  take 
calf  away  from  cow. 

6.  Place  calf  in  a  clean,  dry  and 
well-bedded  stall  during  day  and  at 
night  offer  it  2  pounds  of  fresh  warm 
milk  from  its  mother. 

7.  Feed  calf  at  regular  periods, 
preferably  three  times  a  day  until  10 
days  old.  giving  it  2V>  pounds  milk  ou 
third  day  at  each  feed;  3  pounds  at 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Tools  That  Will  Cut 


Fred  West. 


Farm  tools  may  be  grouped  into 
three  classes  for  sharpening.  Picks, 
mattocks,  post-hole  diggers,  spike- 
tooth-harrow  teeth,  stone  drills,  crow- 
bars and  the  like  must  be  sharpened 
by  forging,  hardening  and  tempering. 
Axes,  hatches,  scythes,  disks,  mower 
knives,  kitchen  knives,  shears  and 
others  of  this  class  of  tools  are  shar- 
pened by  grinding  and  whetting.  Saws, 
boring  bits  and  some  of  the  cutters 
used  on  farm  machines  are  put  in  good 
shape  by  filing. 

Steel  forging  may  be  done  on  the 
farm  as  readily  as  grinding  or  filing. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  take  such  work 
to  a  distant  shop.  Omy  a  small  forge 
is  necessary  and  this  may  be  either 
homemade  or  factory  made. 

The  important  things  to  remember 
in  forging  steel  are  to  heat  the  steel 
evenly  and  slowly,  not  to  heat  it  too 
high,  and  to  hammer  it  quickly  and 
not  when  lower  than  a  red  forging 
heat.  To  draw  down  a  sharp,  square 
point,  as  a  spikeharrow  tooth,  for 
example,  hold  the  bright,  red-hot 
steel  on  the  anvil  at  the  proper  slant, 
strike  the  top  squarely  two  or  three 
blows,  revolve  one  quarter  turn  and 
hammer  until  the  tooth  is  square. 
Then  turn  over  and  hammer  the  op- 
posite side,  finally  bringing  to  the 
top  the  side  opposite  the  first  one  ham- 
mered and  striking  it  until  the  tooth 
is  square. 

Color  Determines  Temper. 

After  forging  a  steel  cutter,-  drill  or 
other  tool  to  the  form  and  edge  re- 
quired, the  next  important  operation 
is  to  harden  and  temper  it.  To  do 
this,  first  heat  the  steel  to  a  moder- 
ate redness  to  a  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  inches  from  the  cutting  edge 
and  insert  it  for  about  the  same  dis- 
tance vertically  into  a  tub  of  clean 
water  for  a  few  moments.  Quickly 
brighten  the  cooled  part  by  rubbing  it 
on  sandpaper  or  a  soft  stone  and  ob- 
serve closely  the  temper  colors  as 
they  run  down  from  the  hot  body  of 
the  steel  toward  the  cutting  edge. 
When  a  yellow  or  straw  color  ap- 
proaches the  edge  immerse  quickly  in 
water  and  cool  the  entire  tool.  The 
straw  temper  is  about  right  for  all 
the  forged  tools  already  mentioned, 
but  if  this  proves  too  hard  in  any 
case,  try  drawing  to  a  blue  temper, 
which  is  the  color  that  follows  the  yel 
low. 

Coal,  coke  and  charcoal  are  the  most 
convenient  fuels  for  heating  steel  on 
the  farm.  Charcoal  is  the  best,  as  it 
is  free  from  sulphur,  which  is  very  in- 
jurious to  steel. 

The  patriarch  of  grinding  wheels 
is  the  grindstone,  and  while  there  are 
now  available  a  number  of  excellent 
manufactured  wheels,  none  of  them 
excels  the  wetted  grindstone  of. 
medium  hardnese  for  sharpening  edged 
tools.  Some  of  the  manufactured 
wheels  are  faster  cutters  than  .  the 
grindstone,  but  the  latter  is  fast 
enough  for  general  farm  use  and  there 
is  less  danger  of  drawing  the  temper 
of  the  tools  with  it. 

The  speed  of  the  stone  should  be 
just  less  than  that  necessary  to  throw 
off  the  water  used  to  keep  the  tool 
cool  and  wash  away  the  cuttings. 
Use  a  stream  of  water  about  the  size 
of  a  straw  or  less.  If  a  trough  is 
used  under  the  stone  never  let  the 
stone  stand  in  the  water,  as  this  will 
make  a  soft  spot  and  cause  an  un- 
true surface,  while  in  winter  there  is 
danger  that  freezing  will  crack  off  a 
alicc  of  the  stone.  An  uneven  or 
wabbly  grindstone  Is  an  aggravation 
beyond  measure.  Any  grinding  wheel 
requiring  two  persona  to  operate  it, 
0]  one  located  where  it  is  exposed  to 
the  weather,  is  unhandy  and  more  or 
Ifss  unsatisfactory  as  compared  with 
the  style  operated  by  a  treadle  or  by 
power.  i     i  i  ' 

The  rule  of  grinding  is  to  apply 
the  t3ol  ho  the  surface  of  the  wheel 
turns  against  the  cutting  edge.  This 
prevents  a  wire  edge  and  gives  a 
clean,  solid  and  smooth  edge  with  the 
least  amount  of  grinding. 


In  addition  to  emery,  which  is  a 
natural  abrasive,  a  number  of  manu- 
factured abrasives  are  used  in  grind- 
ing wheels.  All  of  these  are  about  of 
the  same  hardness,  which  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  natural  sand- 
stones, but  some  manufactured  wheels 
cut  faster  than  others  under  certain 
conditions.  These  wheels  are  made 
by  mixing  the  abrasive  grains  of  any 
required  size  with  a  binder  of  clay  or 
cement,  pressing  the  mixture  into 
molds  and  drying  or  fusing  it.  The 
wheel  is  said  to  be  hard  or  soft,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  binder. 
If  the  dulled  grains  break  out  easily 
and  sharp  ones  become  exposed 
readily,  the  wheel  is  soft.  If  the  bin- 
der holds  the  grain  too  long  and  the 
surface  of  the  wheel  becomes  glazed, 
the  wheel  is  too  hard  for  the  work. 

Manufactured  grinding  wheels  are 
generally  made  smaller  than  grind- 
stones to  reduce  the  cost.  They 
should  be  run  at  a  high  speed,  and  to 
prevent  drawing  the  temper  from  the 
tools  a  strong  stream  of  water  should 
be  directed  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Manufactured  wneels  are  used  a 
great  deal  for  dry  grinding  regardless 
of  the  risk  of  drawing  the  temper. 
This  feature,  together  with  their  small 
size  and  fast-cutting  properties, 
makes  them  popular  on  the  farm. 
Then  there  are  many  tools,  such  as 
the  chilled  cutters  used  on  plows  and 
harrows,  road  scrapers  and  the  like, 
that  do  not  require  water  when  being 
ground.  Probably  tne  most  tiresome 
job  is  the  grinding  of  mower  knives 
on  the  man-boy-power  grindstone.  The 
grinding  wheel  with  a  sickle  support 
reduces  time  and  labor  greatly. 

The  manufactured  abrasives  are 
especially  useful  in  wnetstones  for 
sharpening  kitchen  knives,  for  the 
final  finishing  of  almost  all  cutting 
edges  after  grinding,  and  for  touch- 
ing up  moderately  dull  edges.  These 
whetstones  are  made  in  all  grades  and 
may  be  used  with  water  or  oil. 

Saw  filing  is  the  only  class  of  tool 
sharpening  that  the  farmer  should 
have  done  by  an  expert.  Almost  every 
community  or  village  has  its  boss  car- 
penter who  can  file  a  saw,  and  the 
usual  charge  for  such  work  is  twenty- 
five  cents.  Three-cornered  files,  fret- 
saw files,  mill  files  and  cant  files  of 
medium  fineness  serve  for  saw  filing 
and  for  the  other  cutters  that  must  be 
filed. 


BETTER   THAN    HORSE  PLOWING 

Raymond  Olney. 

Plowing  is  the  hardest  of  all  farm 
work  for  horses;  it  is  the  sort  o,f 
drudgery  for  which  the  farmer  most 
needs  mechanical  power.  On  a  large 
percentage  of  farms  in  this  country 
the  tractor  would  prove  a  profitable 
and  economical  investment  if  used 
for  plowing  alone.  So  important  is 
it  to  have  spring  and  fall  plowing  done 
quickly  and  at  the  right  time,  tractor 
plowing  has  a  great  advantage  over 
horse  plowing.  But  for  the  sake  of  the 
highest  efficiency  and  economy  the 
farmer  should  not  be  satisfied  to  main- 
tain a  single-purpose  machine,  or  one 
for  which  he  finds  only  a  few  uses 
at  the  most.  In  order  to  get  the  most 
value  out  of  It.  he  will  put  it  to  work 
at  as  many  different  tasks  as  it  will 
perform  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
horses.  There  will  be  many,  of  course, 
for  which  the  horse  will  be  better 
adapted  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  well  before  buying  a  tractor  to 
make  a  study  of  the  tractive  and  belt 
operations  on  the  home  place  that  re- 
quire power  for  their  performance,  and 
decide  so  far  as  possible  how  many  of 
these  can  be  done  best  with  the  trac- 
tor. With  these  different  operations 
in  mind,  the  prospective  buyer  will  bo 
In  better  position  to  select  a  type  and 
size  of  machine  that  will  be  suited  to 
his  needs.  Last  year  the  first  work 
to  which  I  put  my  tractor  was  spring 
plowing.  Following  the  plowing  I 
used  It  for  preparing  the  seedbed  and 
seeding. 

For  this  work  a  ten  foot,  double- 
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STEEL  WHEEL,  SELF  DUMP,  TRUSSED  FRAME 

HAY  RAKE 


BETTER  BUILT  consequently  LONGER  SERVICE 

For  every  dollar  that  you  invest  in  one  of  these  rakes,  has 
Double  Coil  Teeth,  42  inch  Roller  Bearing  Wheels,  Reversible 
Dump  Rods  giving  four  wears  instead  of  one-  Patent  Single 
Tree  and  other  excellent  features  found  only  on  the  OSBORNE. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
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BUY  YOUR  GROCERIES 
WHOLESALE 

DIRECT 

ORDER  BY  MAIL 

For  ten  years  wise  farmers  have  bought  supplies 
wholesale  direct,  from  the  United  Catalog.  Some 
special  offers  for  June  are  listed  below.  Send  a  trial 
order  of  these  goods.      A  card  will  bring  a  catalog. 
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throw  disc  harrow  and  a  ten  foot, 
single-disc  drill  were  hauled  tandem, 
thus  performing  the  two  operations  at 
the  same  time.  On  corn  stubble  ground 
which  was  not  previously  plowed,  I 
used  a  large  I-beam  ahead  of  the  disc 
to  pull  up  or  break  up  the  corn  stumps 
and  level  the  ground.  After  seeding 
we  used  the  engine  for  hauling  man- 
ure. In  this  operation  two  spreaders 
were  used,  one  being  loaded  at  the 
barnyard  while  the  other  was  being 
unloaded  in  the  field.  Following  this 
job  the  tractor  was  put  to  work  grad- 
ing and  leveling  roads. 

When  haying  time  arrived  *he  work 
Qf  mowing  and1  raking  was  done  with 
the  teams,  while  the  tractor  was  used 
for  hauling  the  hay  wagon  and  loader. 
We  had  two  wagons  equipped  with 
ten  by  twenty  foot  racks,  which  with 
the  engine  enabled  us  to  make  quick 
work  of  securing  the  hay.  For  har- 
vesting wheat  and  oats  we  hauled  two 
eight-foot  binders  behind  the  engine. 
In  place  of  the  regular  binder  tongue 
a  patent  b.uuer  hitch  was  used  on  each 
machine  which  by  means  of  a  tiller 
wheel  and  an  offset  tongue,  permitted 
the  binder  operator  to  control  the 
width  of  swath  independently  of  the 
ongine.   Our  tractor  and  binders  were 


also  used  for  harvesting  sweet  clover 
for  seed. 

For  threshing  the  tractor  was  p 
to  work  most  of  the  time  haulin 
bundles  to  the  separator.  Also  for  a 
short  period  it  was  belted  to  the  grain 
separator  in  place  of  the  steam  engine 
ordinarily  used.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  farming  with  mechanical  power 
is  very  new  relatively  speaking,  it  is 
remarkable  the  progess  that  many 
owners  have  already  made  in  putting 
their  tractors  to  many  different  kinds 
of  work.  A  neighbor  for  instance, 
says  he  has  done  everything  on  his 
farm  with  the  tractor,  except  planting 
and  cultivating  corn  and  the  quality 
of  work  in  each  instance  is  better 
than  done  with  horses. 


War  story  from  an  English  cap: 
"Who  goes  there?"  challenged  a  sen- 
try. "Who  t'hell  wants  to  know?  was 
the  reply.  "Pass,  American,"  ordered 
the  sentry. 

 1  o  

"Before  I  take  the  case,"  said  the 
Denver  lawyer,  "there- is  one  thing  to 
be  looked  into."  "I  presume,"  said 
tue  client  from  Boulder  county,  "you 
refer  to  my  pocketbook." 
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Quarter  of  a  Million 

Dollar  Dairy  for  Utah 


That  Utah  Is  about  to  take  another 
big  step  forward  in  the  dairy  cattle- 
breeding  industry  is  evident  from  the 
plans  just  announced  by  the  Wasatch 
Farms  company  of  Salt  Lake.  Jugd- 
ing  from  the  announcement  Utah  will 
'shortly  boast  as  large  and  fine  a  dairy 
farm  as  any  western  state.  The 
Wasatch  Farms  Company  is  taking 
over  the  Smith  Brothers  Jersey  Farm, 


made  upon  it.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  dairy  products  Wasatch 
Farms  will  be  the  first  dairy  in  the 
intermountain  region  to  produce  certi- 
fied milk.  For  this  branch  of  the 
business  a  barn,  milk  house,  ice  plant 
and  other  necessary  equipment  will  bo 
provided  separate  from  the  dairy  pro- 
per and  every  detail  of  the  milk  pro- 
duction will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  a  commission  of    physicians  and 


iSITORSWELC 


WASATCH  FARMS 


1 
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DAIRY  BARN,  SILOS  AND  MILK  HOUSE  AT  WASATCH  FARMS. 


owned  and  operated  for  the  past  nine 
years  by  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  his  sons 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  David  A.  Smith 
and  Geo.  C.  Smith.  From  an  original 
investment  of  $18,00u  nine  years  ago 
the  Smith  Brothers  Jersey  Farm  has 
developed  into  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  dairy  .farms  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  The  cattle  bred  on 
this  farm  have  heen  sold  all  over  the 
west  and  the  Jersey  herd  is  nationally 
famous.  Some  of  the  very  best  strains 
of  Jersey  blood  are  represented  in  the 
herd  and  practically  of  the  famous 
grand  champions  of  the  breed  in  the 
breed  in  the  past  decade  are  ancestors 
to  some  member  of  the  Smith  herd.  In 
the  past  five  or  six  years  practically 


health  officials  who  will  certify  all  the 
milk.  Every  cow  used  in  this  division 
and  all  employes  will  be  inspected 
weekly  by  physicians  and  all  buildings 
will  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  hospital. 
Certified  milk  costs  more  to  produce 
than  ordinary  milk  hut  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  for  it  and  the  obso- 
lute  guarantee  of  purity,  cleanliness 
and  food  value  the  higher  price  it  com- 
mands make  it  very  profitable. 

Jersey  milk  alone  is  too  rich  in  but- 
ter fat  for  certified  milk  as  this  grade 
is  used  principally  for  babies,  invalids 
and  the  highest  class  family  trade. 
Experts  agree  that  a  combination  of 
Jersey  and  Holstein  milk  is  ideal  and 
Wasatch  Farms  will  invest  $30,000  in 


The  Ideal  Feed  For 

Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Dairy  Cattle,  Horses,  Poultry. 

NOW  ON  THE  MARKET 

Lucermo — the  product  of  a  $500,000  investment  and  years  of 
experimentation  on  the  part  of  animal  feed  experts — is  now 
being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Hansen  Livestock  and 
Feeding  Co. 

We  have  been  making  Lucermo  at  the  rate  of  100  tons  daily 
and  feeding  the  entire  output  to  our  own  stock  in  our  three 
large  feeding  stations  at  Ogden,  Lewiston  and  Logan.  Our 
experience  demonstrates  the  success  of  Lucermo  beyond  all 
question  and  we  are  therefore,  increasing  our  output  to  500 
tons  daily. 

A  PERFECTLY  BALANCED  FOOD 

Lucermo  has  proved  a  tremendous  success  because  it  con- 
tains all  the  vital  food  elements,  such  as  proteins,  mineral 
salts,  etc.,  in  correct  proportions,  and  hence  gets  results 
quickly  and  economically.  Lucermo  comes  in  eight  differ- 
ent forms,  one  each  for  range  cattle,  range  sheep,  feeder 
cattle,  feeder  sheep,  horses,  dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

Our  own  wide  experience  in  feeding  Lucermo,  together 
with  the  results  secured  by  many  other  prominent  live- 
stock growers,  proves  that  it  will  fatten  stock  in  two-thirds 
the  time  and  at  99  per  cent  lower  cost  than  other  methods 
of  feeding. 

Our  plant  is  located  near  Ogden  on  both  the  Oregon  Short  Line 
and  the  D.  &  R.  G.  railroads,  so  that  we  can  ship  immediately 
to  any  part  of  the  State.  A-  L.  Hughes  arrival  food  expert 
of  15  years  experience  in  the  largest  feeding  centers  of  the 
country,  is  production  manager  and  C.  P.  Ri  chins,  also  an  ex- 
pert of  long  naming,  is  plant  manager. 

Lucermo  is  ready  for  you  !  Try  it  on  your  stock !  Ask  your 
local  dealer — or  communicate  directly  with  us. 

ADDRESS  ANIMAL  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
HANSEN  LIVESTOCK  &  FEEDING  CO. 


A.  L.  HUGES,  LARS  HANSEN, 

Production  Manager.    President  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Feeding  Stations:  Ogden, 
Logan,  Lewiston,  Utah. 


C.  P.  RICHINS, 
Plant  Manager. 

Lucermo  Plant. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


HANSEN  LIVESTOCK  I  FEEDING  CO 

OGDEN  . 
UTAH 


$20,000  WORTH  OF  PRIZE  WINNING  JERSEYS  ON  WASATCH  FARMS. 


all  the  prizes  for  Jerseys  awarded  at 
the  Utah  State  Fair  have  gone  to  this 
farm,  as  many  as  33  awards  being  won 
in  a  single  year. 

While  the  breeding  of  registered  cat- 
tle has  been  the  most  profitable  end  of 
the  Smith  Brothers  business  the  de- 
mand for  Jersey  milk  has  grown  so 
fast  that  for  the  past  few  years  it  has 
been  impossible  to  make  production 
keep  pace.  At  present,  according  to 
the  officers,  three  times  the  production 
would  not  meet  the  demand. 

Now  the  business  is  to  be  expanded 
and  1250,000  expended  in  bringing  the 
Wasatch  Farms  up  to  the  most  modem 
standards  and  to  enable  the  dairy  end 
of  the  business  to  meet  the  demands 


pure  bred  registered  Holsteins  from 
the  finest  farms  of  America. 

Wasatch  Farms  plans  in  addition  to 
establish  its  own  means  of  distribu- 
tion and  furnish  its  own  market  for 
all  its  farm  products.  A  milk  distri- 
buting station  will  be  established  in 
the  business  district  of  Salt  Lake  and 
with  it  will  be  connected  a  high  grade 
dairy  lunch.  The  company  plans  to 
supply  from  its  own  farms  all  the 
dairy  and  farm  products  consumed. 

Plans  for  the  improvements  have 
been  completed  and  a  part  q?  the 
capital  secured.  The  supporters  of 
the  project  are  offering  a  limited 
amount  of  stock  for  sale  among  dairy 
men  and  farmers. 


WEANING  LAMBS 
How  to  Treat  Lambs   and    Care  for 
Ewes   at   Weaning  Time. 

Lambs  kept  for  breeding  stock 
should  be  weaned  when  from  4  to  5 
months  of  age.  The  lambs  intended 
for  market,  on  tae  other  hand,  should 
attain  marketable  weights  before  they 
are  5  months  of  age  and  should  be 
weaned  at  the  time  they  are  sold. 

Lambs  at  weaning  time  should  be 
kept  for  four  or  five  days  at  least  on 
the  old  pasture,  as  they  do  not  fret 
as  much  as  in  a  strange  place.  The 
ewes  should  be  removed  to  another 
pasture  as  far  away  as  possible  .from 
the  lambs.  If  the  feed  on  this  pasture 
be  a  little  scant,  so  much  the  better, 
for  this  will  help  check  the  milk  flow. 
The  ewes  and  lambs  should  not  be 
turned  in  together  again,  for  a  large 
amount  of  milk  from  a  ewe  that  has 
not  been  suckled  for  two  or  three 
days  is  liable  to  cause  digestive  dis- 
turbances in  the  lamb. 


At  weaning  time  the  ability  of  a  ewe 
to  produce  a  good  lamb  is  often  ruin- 
ed because  the  necessary  care  is  not 
taken  to  see  .-at  sh3  is  dried  off  pro- 
perly. A  little  care  at  this  time  will 
be  well  repaid.  Two  or  three  days 
after  the  separation  the  ewes  should 
be  milked  out.  All  of  the  milk  need 
not  be  drawn  from  the  udder,  but 
enough  should  ~e  taken  to  leave  the 
udder  soft  and  pliabie.  Mark  with 
colored  chalk  ewes  neeuing  no  further 
attention.  In  about  three  days  Lie 
ewes  should  be  mused  out  again  and 
the  drys  manted.  Further  attention 
should  be  given  four  or  five  days 
later  to  those  not  dry.  No  effort  should 
be  spared  to  maintain  every  breeding 
animal  in  a  sound  and  useful  condi- 
tion. 


Yes,  they  are  holding  the  line,  but 
the  folks  back  home  must  bring  up 
the  reserves. 
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FOOD  VALUE  OF  MUTTON 

May  Sorenson. 

With  the  food  problem  becoming 
a  national  issue  instead  of  an  in- 
dividual interest,  the  housemother 
must  put  forth  every  effort  to  make 
her  part  efficient.  She  has  to  select 
and  to  prepare  the  food.  To  do  this 
properly  certain  things  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  She  must  study  her  family 
not  only  from  the  viewpoint  of  their 
tastes,  but  also  from  a  physiological 
one.  And  she  also  must  have  in  mind 
the  nature  of  the  work,  or  play,  that 
they  do.  She  must  do  this  because 
certain  foods  do  certain  things  to  the 
body.  For  instance,  some  foods  fur- 
nish a  great  deal  of  energy  to  the 
body  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  give 
that  kind  of  food  to  a  professional 
man  or  a  man  who  has  to  sit  at  a  desk 
most  of  the  day,  for  it  would  over- 
load his  stomach  and  take  too  much 
of  his  vitality  to  take  care  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  folly  to 
give  light  food  suitable  to  an  invalid 
or  a  baby  to  a  man  who  has  to  run  a 
motor  truck  or  handle  iron  or  stone. 
Too  much  energy  food  will  choke  the 
sysem  just  as  too  much  coal  will 
smother  the  fire.  Yet  you  cannot  get 
up  much  steam  with  a  thimbleful  of 
coal. 

Food  is  divided  by  home  economists 
into  three  divisons  that  are  easy  to 
remember:  First,  the  tissue-formers 
or  body-builders,  which  include  pro- 
teins, water  and  mineral  matter;  sec- 
ond, the  energy  or  work  and  heat- 
producers,  meaning  carbohydrates, 
fats  and  proteins;  third,  the  regulators 
of  body  processes,  as  mineral  matter 
and  water.  From  this  classification 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  must  have  a 
varied  diet  to  keep  the  body  strong, 
energetic  and  well.  And  to  get  this 
varety  so  that  all  elments  are  proper- 
ly represented  is  what  we  mean  by  a 
balanced  ration.  This  balanced  ration 
includes  a  protein  food,  a  starchy  food 
and  a  succulent  or  green  .food.  Pro- 
tein is  found  in  lean  meats,  dried 
peas,  dried  beans,  milk,  eggs,  fish, 
cheese,  lentils,  some  nuts,  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  barley  and  rye.  Fat  is  the  most 
concentrated  forrn  of  energy  and  is 
found  in  olive,  peanut  oil  and  other 
oils,  butter,  cream,  bacon  and  other 
fat  meat  and  nuts. 

Proper  Food  at  Proper  Place. 

Carbohydrates  supply  energy  in  the 
form  most  economical  to  the  body. 
These  are  found  in  all  the  cereals,  just 
as  protein  is;  the  sago,  tapioca; 
starchy  vegetables,  as  potatoes;  in 
sweets,  as  honey,  sugar,  sweet  dried 
fruits.  Mineral  matter  is  distributed 
through  the  foods  mentioned  above 
and  in  green  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Water  is  a  food,  too,  as  it  helps  to 
build  the  body  and  to  regulate  it. 
Over  half  of  the  body  consists  of 
water. 

In  studying  the  above  lists  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  not  such  a  difficult 
problem  to  get  the  balanced  ration 
after  all.  A  bowl  of  well-cooked  mush, 
with  milk  or  cream,  will  give  it  for 
the  average  person.  Oatmeal  is  richer 
in  fat,  phosphorus  and  iron  than  some 
other  cereals.  That  may  be  one  reason 
why  it  has  been  found  a  well-nourish- 
ing food  in  many  countries,  Scotland, 
tor  instance.  Some  of  the  cheaper  cuts 
of  meat  are  just  as  full  of  protein  and 
mineral  matter  and  fat  as  the  more 
expensive.  Mutton,  for  instance,  was 
selling  tor  18  to  20  cents  a  pound, 
when  a  pin  bone  roast  of  beef  costs 
25  cents  and  a  leg  af  lamb  25  cents. 
Mutton  chops,  22  to  25,  with  lamb 
c  hops  25  to  30.  The  use  of  mutton  is 
advised  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment Home  Kconomics  Department. 
The  following  recipes  have  been  test- 
ed in  their  laboratories: 

Oven  Pot  Roast. 

Three  pounds  mutton  from  the 
•boulder,  one  cupful  potatoes  cut  into 
small  pieces,  one  cupful  carrots  cut 
Mito  small  pieces,  one-quarter  cupful 


sliced  onion,  two  tablespoonfuls  flour, 
salt. 

Put  the  meat  into  a  earthenware 
bean  pot  and  cover  wth  boiling  water. 
Place  the  cover  on  the  pot  and  let  the 
meat  cook  in  a  moderate  oven  for  two 
hours.  Add  the  vegetables  and  the  sale, 
cover  again,  and  cook  for  one  hour. 
Reduce  the  liquid  in  which  the  meat 
and  vegetables  have  been  cooked  to 
one  cup  and  thicken  with  flour. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  Braised  With 
Turnips. 

Six  pounds  mutton  from  the  shoul- 
der, one  onion,  one  carrot,  one  stalk 
celery,  four  cloves,  one-half  bay  leaf, 
one  quart  water,  six  turnips,  salt. 


Cut  the  onion,  carrot  and  celery  in- 
to small  pieces  and  put  these  with  the 
shoulder  of  mutton  into  a  deep  bak- 
ing pan.  Cover  and  allow  the  mutton 
juice  with  them.  Then  add  the  water, 
cloves  and  bay  lea,f.  Cook  in  a  moder- 
ate oven  until  the  meat  is  tender, 
which  will  be  about  20  minutes  for 
each  pound.  One  hour  before  serving, 
add  the  turnips,  which  have  been 
peeled  and  parboiled. 

Braised  Breast  of  Mutton. 

One  breast  mutton,  few  slices  bacon, 
one-half  pint  stock,  one  lemon  one 
onion,  salt. 

Line  the  bottom  of  a  casserole  or 
other  earthenware  baking  dish  with  a 
few  thin  slices  of  bacon,  lay  the  mut- 
ton on  these  and  put  over  it  the  lemon, 
which  has  been  peeled  and  cut  into 
slices.  Cover  with  one  or  two  more 
slices  of  bacon  and  add  the  stock  and 
onion.    Cover  the  dish.    Cook  slowly 


on  the  top  of  the  stove  or  in  the  oven 
until  the  meat  is  tender. 

Mutton  Smothered  in  Tomatoes. 

One  and  one-half  pounds  mutton 
steak,  one  cupful  breadcrumbs,  one 
small  onion,  poultry  seasoning,  salt, 
one  can  tomatoes,  or  1  quart  fresh 
tomatoes  cut  in  slices. 

Spread  over  the  mutton  steak  a  lay- 
er of  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  the 
minced  onion  and  other  seasonings. 
Roll  and  tie  into  shape.  Place  in  a 
casserole  or  other  dish  with  a  tightly- 
fitting  cover.  Pour  the  tomatoes  over 
the  meat  and  cook  very  slowly  in  the 
oven  or  on  top  of  the  stove  for  three 
or  four  hours.  If  the  tomatoes  do  not 
cover  the  meat,  add  a  little  boiling 
water. 


'   '  o  

Utah  had  a  greater  increase  con- 
sidering population  and  acreage  than 
any  other  state. 


DREADNAUCHT 
i 

DREADNAUGHT  TIRES  possess  a  most 
attractive  appearance — the  handsome 
red  treads  contrasted  with  the  soft-toned  ivory 
side-walls,  add  smartness  and  distinction  to 
the  motor  car. 

5,000  MILES  GUARANTEED 

DREADNAUGHT  Red  "Sflent"  Vacuum 
Tread  is  a  positive  anti-skid.  The  bar  through 
the  centre  of  cups — prevents  clogging,  saves 
wear  on  the  cups  and  tread,  and  minimizes 
that  humming  noise.  DREADNAUGHT 
Red  Ribbed  Tread  is  the  front  wheel  favor- 
ite on  account  of  its  easy  steering  qualities. 

Use  SUPER-DREADNAUGHT  RED 
INNER  TUBES — they  are  thicker  and  stronger  than  or- 
dinary tubes. 

Beautifidly  illustrated  booklet, 
'The  Story  of  the  Tire,"  sent  free  on  request. 

'  SOLD  BY  DEALERS  IN  EVERY  TOWN 

Strevell-Paterson  Hardware  Co. 

WHOLESALE  ONLY 
HARDWARE— AUTO  ACCESSORIES 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 
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COTTAGE  CHEESE  LOAF  WITH        Set  ia  warm  place  all  night,  In  morn- 
BEANS  OR  PEAS  Ing  will  be  light.   Put  the  flour  In  large 
1  cupful  of  cottage  cheese,  y^  tea-  bowl,  add  the  sugar,  salt,  and  soda, 
spoon  soda  to  neutralize  acid,  2  cups  of  l'our  in  the  mush  and  mix  with  warm 
cooked  beans,  1  cup    of   boiled    rice  mill£  and  water  (equal  partB).  Make 
(dry),  1  cup  of  dry    bread    crumbs  a  stiff  batter,  cove  rand  keep  warm, 
(corn  or  Victory  bread),  2  tablespoons  In  an  hour  It  will  be  light.    Work  ill 
of  chopped  onion  or  Vfe  teaspoon  of  flour-  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  let  rise, 
onion  juice,  2  tablespoons   of   savory  mold  in  loaves,  put  In  greased  pans- 
fat,  let  rise  again  and  bake  45  minutes  in 
Chopped  celery  or  celery  salt,  or  moderately  heated  oven.    This  makes 
pimientos,  or  Worcestershire  sauce,  or  tne  sweetest  and    most  wholesome 
mixed  poultry  seasoning.                    bread  a  family  can  use. 

Peas  and  small  lima  beans  may  be   o  

used  whole,  Mash  larger  beans  or  put  APPLE  LEMON  PIE. 

them  through  the  meat  chopper.  Mix  1  egg,  1  cup  of  sugar,  1  tart  apple, 
beans,  cheese,  bread  crumbs  and  sea-  juice  and  rind  of  1  lemon,  butter  the 
soning  well  together  and  form  into  a  size  of  a  walnut.  Beat  eggs  and  sugar 
roll.  The  roll  should  be  mixed  very  together.  Slice  the  apple  very  thin, 
stiff,  for  it  will  become  much  softer  on  place  in  a  layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  pie 
heating.  Bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  pan  lined  with  rich  pie  crust;  add 
basting  occasionally  with  a  well  flavor-  grated  lemon  rind  and  juice  with  1 
ed  fat.  Serve  with  tomato  or  other  tablespoonful  o£  water  to  the  eggs 
sauce-  and  sugar,  beat  well,  pour   over  the 

Suggesed  dinner  menu:      Cottage  sliced  apples.    Bake  with  a  top  crust. 

cheese  loaf  made    with    dried    lima   o  

beans;  fried  onions;  buttered  carrots,  GINGER  CAKE 

dandelion  greens,  spinach  or  green  1  cup  molasses,  y2  cup  butter  or 
salad;  oatmeal  bread;  coffee;  apple  or  lard,  1  tablespoonful  soda  dissolved  in 
berry  tart  a  la  Liberty  (i.e.  a  one  crust  hot  water,  1  tablespoonful  ginger,  % 
pie  with  crust  made  of  50  per  cent  cup  sour  milk,  1  cup  raisins,  and  flour 
corn  meal  and  served    with    cottage  sufficient  to  make  a  soft  dough.  Mix 


cheese  on  top). 


SPICED  CHEESE  PUDDING 

2  slices  stale  bread,  2  eggs,  %'  tea 
spoon  salt,  1  cup   milk    %  teaspoon 
soda,  y2  cup  sugar,  % 
raisins,  y2  teaspoon  allspice,  %  tea- 
spoon mace. 

Cut  the  bread  into  cubes  and  place 
in  a  greased  baking  dish.  Beat  the 
yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs  separate- 
ly. Blend  the  yolks  with  milk,  salt 
and  sugar,  and  cheese  to  which  has 
been  added  the  soda.    Add  the  spice, 


molasses,  butter, and  ginger  well  be- 
fore adding  milk,  soda  and  flour. 

 o  

CHEAP  SCRAMBLED  EGGS 
1  cup  of  cold  oatmeal,  2  eggs,  1  table- 
cup    seeded  S1™0*ful  of  buttlr  or  lard-   Heat'  tnen 


add  the  eggs;  when  the  eggs  begin  to 
set,  put  in  the  oatmeal  and  stir  Until 
done.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper  as 
desired. 


BALANCED  RATIONS 

No  words  are  more  familiar  to  the 
ears  of  those  people  who  attend  farm- 


chopped  raisins  and  lastly  fold  in  the  ers'  institutes,  livesock  meetings 
stiffly  beaten  whites.  Pour  this  mix-  and  dairy  conventions  than  balanced 
ture  over  the  cubes  of  bread  and  bake  rations.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded 
like  a  custard  in  a  moderate  oven.  as  a  truism  that  no  animal  can  be 
If  desired  the  whites  of  one  egg  may  kept  in  the  best  conditions  or  make  a 
be  beaten  separately;  sweetened  with  profit  for  its  owner  unless  its  ration 
one  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  spread  is  balanced  to  suit  its  needs.  Men 
over  the  top  of  the  pudding,  just  be-  grow  enthusiastic  in  discussing  this 
fore  removing  it  from  the  oven.  subject  and  they  will  neglect  no  op- 

 o   portunity  to  study  the  nutritive  value 

SALT-RISING  BREAD  of  the  various  feeds  to  which  they 

One  pint  of  sweet  milk,  corn  meal  have  access  and  to  learn  what  will 
to  thicken,  1  gallon  flour,  1  tablespoon  best  serve  their  purpose  in  the  grow- 
sugar,  1  teaspoon  of  salt,  pinch  of  soda,  ing  of  profitable  farm  animals. 
==========^===^=========     This  is  all  eminently  proper  and  I 

Standard    Sdwing    Machines     have  not  a  word  of  adverse  criticism 
Bold  on  easy  to    offer    concerning  it.      This  is  a 
payments  by  legitimate  branch    of    farming  and 
rightly  commands  the  attention  of  a 
majority  of  farmers.    But  too  often 
the  study  and  use  of  balanced  rations 
Drop  Head    beKins  an(i  ends  with  the  animals  of 
/  ^3'--  HI I    \      Machines     the  farm.    Too  seldom  is  a  thought 

HL^^plij  r-JFr  M-00  and  up  given  to  the  proper  balancing  of  the 
makes  hand-  rations  of  the  farmer's  family.  Yet 
led.  Write  us  the  latter  is  of  as  much    more  im- 
.your  wants,     porlance  than  the  former  as  human 
WALKER  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  CO.    iife  is  more  important    than  animal 
Scissors  sharpner  fits  any  sewing  machine  life 

,„  .      .  '™  upon  reQU08t-  It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  bal- 

159  So.  State  St.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  anced  ration  for  the  famer  and  hjs 

wife  and  children  has  received  more 
attention  in  recent  years  than  it  ever 
had  before,  but  is  not  yet  given  the 
place  it  deserves  among   the  things 


mall. 

We  repair 
any  make 
machine. 
Quaranteed 
Drop  Head 
Machines 


BUTLER  CANNING  OUTFITS 
<••>  PAY  FOR  THEMSELVES 


Make  this  summer  s  garden  and  orchard  I 
provide  next  winter's  living.  Economize! 
I  Be  Patrioticl    Butler  Canning  Outfits 
are  simple  and  practical.  Much  easier 
end  quicker  t!ian  old-fashioned  methods. 
Sizes  for  Home,  Club  or  Commercial 
use.    Many  were  disappointed  in  not 
getting  their  outfits  last  year.  Ex- 
pect bigger  demand  this  season.  Be 
safe!  Investigate  Now.  Wrjte  near- 
est factory  for  Free  Illustrated 
Catalog  and  Prices.  Good  deal  for 
hMM«jSM««  live  Agents  in  open  territory, 
BUTLER    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

6)9  SitlarBUt.      .     I  895  Sixth  Av..  S.  E. 

Kmtt  City,    -    Missouri.    |    Mlnneipolis.  .  Minnesota. 


improved  Powers  ' 
Combined  Well  Jo 
and  Drilling  Mo 

Or»e  t«aai  hauls  ai  d  opti 
'    Engine  -- 


y  to  operatt- 


war  if  was 
experts  i 
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In  *  bis  dcr/iyid  tt/r  Weill  U 

•tuck  ar; I  for  irritation 
tlate  Manufacturing  Co, 
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that  are  considered  essential  on  the 
farm.  Far  often  it  is  treated  as  if 
it  were  only  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance whereas  it  should  always 
have  first  consideration. 

While  a  properly  balanced  ration 
for  the  family  and  a  knowledge  of  how 
to  prepare  it,  is  important  at  all  times, 
it  is  doubly  so  now,  when  we  are 
being  asked  to  conserve  foods  in  every 
way  that  we  can  and  to  find  substi- 
tutes for  many  articles  of  food  to 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  all  of 
our  lives,  in  order  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  those  articles  may  be 
furnished  to  the  soldiers.  It  requires 
a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  foods 
and  their  constituents  to  prepare  a 
ration  for  the  family  which  is  nutri- 
tious, healthful  and  appetizing  and 
which  shall  be  perfectly  adapted  to  all 
of  their  requirements.  When  it  be 
comes  necessary  to  use  substitutes  for 
articles  which  have  always  been  re- 
garded as  indispensable,  the  task  be- 
comes doubly  difficult.  For,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  none  of  these 
substitutes  dare  be  inferior    to  the 


"The  store  where 
I  do  my  trading" 


T 


HROUGHOUTthe  West— go  where 
you  may — big  town,  small  town,  cross- 
roads store — there  you  will  find  Ghirar- 
delli's. 

This  West-wide  distribution  has  been  made 
necessary  by  demand — a  demand  for  a  de- 
licious, sustaining  food-beverage;  a  demand 
thatismetby  Ghirardelli's,and  by  this  alone. 

Result?  Today  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate  is  in  daily  use  in  more  homes 
in  the  West  than  all  other  brands  combined. 

As  a  beverage  it  is  beneficial;  as  an  aid  in 
baking  and  cooking  it  is  invaluable. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  it  — at  "the  store  where 
you  do  your  trading." 

In  14.  I/'-,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  luorth — 
makes  a  cup. 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO 


Since  1852 


I IV  PC 


For  entertaining  friends  —  for  the  family  —  with  meals  or 
/ji    between  meals- -any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  qnite 
"hits  the  spot" as  does  BECC0-— the  true,  pare  food  beverage. 

•^1  If  your  dealer  hasn't  B2CC0— order  direct  from 

_S    G.  L.  BECKER.  Manufacturer,  Ogden,  Utah 


things  for  which  they  are  substituted, 
because  the  people  on  the  ,farm  need 
to  be  better  fed  than  ever  before  so 
that  they  can  bear  the  additional 
burdens  which  are  being  placed  upon 
their  shoulders. 

To  permit  the  farmer  and  his  family 
to  be  poorly  fed  in  order  to  furnish 
a  greater  supply  of  the  best  food  for 
the  soldiers,  would  be  literally  "killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg." 
The  time  would  not  be  far  distant 
when  both  farmers  and  soldiers  would 
suffer  as  the  result  of  such  a  short- 
sighted policy. 

Considered  from  every  standpoint 
and  in  all  its  bearings,  the  subject 
of  balanced  rations  for  the  family  is 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which 
the  farmer's  wife  has  to  do.  Its  suc- 
cessful mastery  means  strong,  healthy, 
efficient  workers  on  the  farm  and 
healthy,  happy,  growing  children. 
Failure  to  appreciate  its  importance 
and  to  provide  accordingly  means  just 
the  opposite. — A.  B. 


YOU  SAVE 


From  $7.60 
to  $15.60 

on  every 
saddle.  Send 
for  our  free 
catalog  from 
m  s,  k  •  r  to 
consumer 


THE  FRED  MUELLER  SADDLE  AND 
HARNESS  CO. 

1413-15-17  -J9   Larimer  St.,   Denver,  Colo. 


DAISY  FLY  KILLER  l^SStS&S. 

flies.  Xeat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  •  Made  of 
metal, can't  spui  or  tip 
over;  triU  Dot  soil  or 
injnre  anything-. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  by  dealers  crCseat 

 .  express  rrepaiU  for  51 

BABOLD  S0MER3,  150  DeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  s.Y 
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Saving  Damaged  Trees      To  Buy  FARMS  To  Sell 


Some  writers  give  the  work  the 
fanciful  name  of  tree  surgery.  It  real- 
ly consists  in  cutting  out  decayed 
wood,  filling  cavities  and  bracing  limbs 
which  might  be  broken  by  the  wind. 
Wealthy  men  have  paid  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  save  a  single  fine  old  shade 
tree.  Sometimes  the  charm  of  an  es- 
tate depends  largely  upon  a  few  trees, 
the  loss  of  which  would  be  irreparable. 
Again,  there  may  be  some  old  fruit 
trees  in  the  garden  which  are  well 
worth  spending  a  few  dollars  on,  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  bearing  condi- 
tion. 

Nature  pursues  violent  methods. 
With  her  blustering  winds,  her  storms 
of  sleet,  her  cloud  bursts  and  the  in- 
sect pests  she  fosters,  many  trees 
would  have  their  lives  materially 
shortened  did  not  man  step  in  with  his 
palliative  measures  and  give  them 
many  added  years. 

Wounds  caused  by  the  breaking  of 
limbs  or  improper  pruning  are  a  pro- 
lific cause  of  tree  troubles.  The  live 
portion  of  a  tree  is  the  cambium  layer, 
just  under  the  outer  bark.  This  cam- 
bium layer  is  really  a  film  of  growing 
tissue  and  through  it  the  sap  ascends 
and  descends.  The  outer  bark  pro- 
tects it;  the  tree  within  is  merely  the 
skeleton  or  support.  So  long  as  the 
inner  wood  is  sealed  by  the  cambium 
layer  it  remains  sound  and  whole.  Ex- 
pose this  inner  wood  to  the  air  and  de- 
cay will  at  once  set  in.  That  is  what 
happens  when  a  limb  is  broken  off  or 
when  it  is  severed  with  a  saw  and  the 
wound  not  painted.  The  cambium 
bark  will  always  seek  to  grow  over  a 
wound  and  often  will  succeed  when  it 
is  but  a  small  one.  Large  wounds, 
however,  will  eventually  spell  death 
for  the  tree  if  left  alone.  This  is  the 
way  the  great  cavities  in  old  trees  be- 
gin. Gradually  those  cavaties  are  ex- 
tended until  the  trunk  is  weakened  and 
the  tree  goes  down  with  a  mighty 
crash  before  the  gale. 

On  a  well-kept  place  there  will  be  no 
cavities  in  the  trees  because  all  limbs 
will  be  cut  off  close  to  the  trunk  at 
priming  time,  and  if  branches  are 
broken  down  by  the  wind  the  stumps 
will  be  cut  off  in  the  same  way.  Then 
the  wood  will  be  painted  with  coal  tar 
of  a  heavy  oil  paint.  Soon  the  bark 
will  begin  to  roll  over  the  edges,  there 
will  be  no  place  for  water  to  stand  and 
no  permanent  damage  will  result. 

On  places  which  have  been  neglect- 
ed, however,  many  trees  with  cavities 
will  be  found.  Whether  they  will  be 
worth  the  attention  and  expense  nec- 
essary to  save  them  will  depend  upon 
their  natural  value  and  their  owner's 
attitude  toward  them.  If  the  cavities 
are  small  the  owner  may  do  the  work 
himself  and  the  cost  will  be  small. 

All  diseased  tissue  must  be  removed 
until  only  sound  wood  remains.  Then 
the  inside  of  the  cavity  should  be 
painted  with  a  heavy  coat  of  coal  tar 
as  a  antiseptic.  Finally  the  hole 
should  be  filled  with  the  best  quality 
of  cement  mixed  with  good  sand.  If 
fairly  large  cavity  is  encountered, 
Btones  may  he  used  to  help  fill  it. 
The  cement  must  not  extend  over  the 
bark  at  any  place  or  the  job  will  be  a 
failure  for  water  will  get  in.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  cement  over  the  hole  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bark  will  have  a 
chance  to  roll  over  it,  and  to  facilitate 
this,  the  cambium  layer  should  be  cut 
along  the  edge.  The  work  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  a  dentist  filling  a 
tooth  and  really  requires  the  same 
painstaking  care.  A  simpler  plan, 
though  loss  sure  is  to  fit  a  piece  of 
zinc  over  a  cavity,  making  it  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  hole,  so  that  the  bark 
will  roll  over  It  and  seal  the  edges. 
It  Is  good  practice  to  treat  a  fresh 
wound  in  this  way,  if  it  Is  large. 

Often  trees  start  to  split  or  show 
other  HlfoiH  of  weakness  but  may  bo 
made  secure  by  bolting  Home  of  the 
limbs  together.  The  common  plan  of. 
putting  Iron  bands  around  the  limbs 
Is  a  groat  mistake,  though,  for  these 
bands  *:row  into  the  limbs  and  cut  off 
the  circulation.  The  proper  way  is  to 
bore  holes  through  the  wood  for  the 
bolt  and  to"  screw  a  nut  with  a  large 


washer  to  each  end.  It  is  an  advan 
tage,  too,  to  have  the  bolt  divided  at 
the  middle,  with  a  few  chain  links  to 
hold  the  parts  together.  Then  the 
limbs,  while  fully  supported,  will  be 
able  to  sway  in  the  wind  in  their  nat- 
ural manner. 

 o  

TREES  FOR  SHADE 

Shade  trees  do  not  always  have  the 
consideration  that  they  deserve.  The 
farm  home  always  has  a  vacant  ap- 
pearance without  trees.  They  shade 
the  home  grounds  and  protect  the 
home  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun;  they  check  and  deflect  the  chill- 
ing winter  winds;  they  impart  mois- 
ture to  dry  parching  winds.  Trees 
properly  placed  on  the  home  grounds 
emphasize  and  heighten  the  effect  of 
the  buildings;  they  give  the  farm- 
stead a  homelike  appearance  that  can- 
not be  had  without  them. 

The  kind  of  shade  trees  best  suited 
to  your  conditions  may  not  be  suit- 
able for  your  neighbors.  One  should 
study  his  conditions  and  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  adaptations  of  certain 
trees  if  possible.  Still  it  is  not  easy 
to  make  a  mistake  in  tree  planting. 
The  important  thing  is  to  plant  trees. 

Some  people  prefer  both  shade  and 
fruits.  This  is  not  a  bad  plan  if  one 
has  limited  space.  But  farmers  who 
have  plenty  of  land  for  orchard,  nuts, 
vines,  etc.,  will  generally  find  it  best 
to  plant  hardy  trees  suitable  for  shade 
only  in  his  yard  rather  than  try  to 
combine  utility  with  beauty.  Walnut 
and  a  few  other  trees  make  most  ex- 
cellent shade  as  well  as  bear  nuts,  but 
they  are  slow  growers  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  it  is  not  better  to 
plant  trees  that  grow  fast  and  soon 
supply  shade  and  other  protection, 
rather  than  try  to  combine  nuts  and 
shade.  That  is  a  question  each  should 
consider  and  settle  for  himself. 

There  are  a  number  of  hardy,  beau- 
tiful and  useful  trees  which  may  be 
selected  to  plant  near  our  homes. 
Most  every  home  owner  has  his  pref- 
erence and  none  other  will  please  him 
quite  so  well. 

The  elms  are  very  pretty,  generally 
hardy  and  grow  comparatively  fast. 
The  American  Elm  has  been  popular 
since  the  first  settlers  came  to  Amer- 
ica. The  Indians  had  many  traditions 
concerning  the  elm,  and  as  history 
readers  remember,  William  Perm 
made  one  of  his  famous  treaties  under 
a  great  elm  near  Philadelphia,  said 
to  be  "the  only  treaty  never  sworn  to 
and  never  broken." 

There  are  several  species  of  elms 
attractive  and  useful  for  adorning 
home  grounds. 

The  maples  are  among  our  most 
attractive  trees.  They  are  much  more 
common  farther  north,  still  they  may 
be  found  in  many  yards  and  on  lawns. 
They  grow  fast  and  are  comparatively 
hardy,  although  maple  scale  sometimes 
gives  trouble.  Silver  maple  with  its 
shining,  lohed  leaves  and  symmetrical 
branches  is  well  worth  considering. 

Sugar  maple,  red  maple,  Norway  ma- 
ple and  others  are  grown. 

Box-elder  is  very  closely  related  to 
the  mapels.  It,  botanically  speaking, 
belongs  to  the  same  family,  Acer.  It 
makes  a  dense,  heavy,  cool  shade,  as 
its  habit  of  growth  is  suitable  for  this 
purpose.  When  left  it  produces  a  very 
dense,  heavy  head  and  has  an  enor- 
mous leaf  surface. 

The  populars  are  preferred  by  some. 
They  grow  very  fast  and  soon  become 
useful,  but  in  some  trying  climates 
and  on  thin  or  shallow  soils  may  soon 
fail.  The  Lomhardy  has  a  very  tall 
habit  of  growth  and  properly  placed 
gives  grace  and  emphasis  to  the  home. 
However,  in  old  age  they  present  a 
rather  pathetic  appearance,  as  the 
branches  die  and  the  tree  becomes 
"straggling."  The  Carolina  popular 
has  a  more  dense  head  and  is  better 
,for  shade. 

The  oakg  are  very  desirable  as  a 
general  rule.  There  are  many  of  them, 
all  of  them  worthy  of  attention.  They 
are  durable,  attractive  and  long-lived. 
For  shade  and  beauty  and  strength 


LI8T  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL 


FARM  BARGAIN 

160  acres,  cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  45 
head  of  cattle,  4  work  horses,  imple- 
ments, good  pasture,  a  few  apple, 
cherry,  pear  and  small  fruit  trees,  8 
room  house,  barn,  machine  sheds, 
wagon  scales,  blacksmith  shop,  close 
to  school  and  open  range,  good  water 
right.     ($16,000  Terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  Irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Orosebeck,  Agent,  Room  68 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


50  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  60  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  60  dollars 
per  acre  on  this  land.  Good  water  best 
of  soil.  Good  terms.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  It. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Strout  8a It  Laka  Oity 

WYOMING 

560  ACRE  Cattle  Ranch  situated  in  the 
great  Eridger  Valley  at  Mountainview, 
Wyo.  2  Good  Houses  and  all  out  Build- 
ings in  first  class  condition.  This 
place  is  located  near  the  best  Range  in 
the  State  nearly  all  free  range.  Over  300 
head  of  cattle  wintered  off  the  hay  crop 
of  this  place  last  year.  The  place  is  well 
fenced  and  crossfenced  and  has  an  ex- 
cellent water  right.  Price  $25,000.00. 
$12,000.00  down  balance  in  5  years.  We 
have  a  few  other  places  at  a  bargain  if 
this  don't  suit.  Make  your  inquh-y  today. 
Address  • 

HARVENf  &  HARPER 
Box  248  Evanston,  Wyoming. 

in  setting  they  are  very  desirable  for 
the  yard  or  lawn.  The  oaks  will  give 
satisfaction. 

There  are  many  other  trees,  such  as 
the  sycamore,  the  cottonwood,  the 
mulberry,  the  black  locus  that  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

 o  

HOME  MERCHANTS 

A  trade  journal  has  made  the  start- 
long  statement  that  95  out  of  every 
100  storekeepers  in  the  rural  districts 
and  the  small  towns  of  the  country 
are  ready  and  anxious  to  sell  out.  We 
do  not  believe  this  statement  to  be 
true.  Although  we  must  confess  that 
there  is  very  large  discontent  among 
the  merchants  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  art  of  merchandising  has 
greatly  advanced  during  the  last  25 
years,  and  the  retailer  In  the  smaller 
towns  is  the  last  business  man  to  real- 
ize the  change  of  methods  or  to  put 
them  in  use,  which  is  greatly  to  his 
disadvantage.  Our  merchants  should 
wake  up  to  the  necessity  of  using  in 
this  day  the  most  modern  of  meth- 
ods in  dealing  with  the  public. 

The  catalogue  firm  is  the  dread  of 
all  rural  retailers,  and  the  dread  has 
some  justification,  right  in  this  com- 
munity there  are  thousands  of  dol- 
lars going  out  of  the  town  to  differ- 
ent catalogue  houses  constantly, 
which  should  be  spent  in  our  home 
town  for  every  reason,  hut  mainly 
for  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
entire  community.  For  when  you'  pat- 
ronize the  home  merchant  you  are 
helping  your  own  town  and  all  the 
surrounding  Inhabitants. 

The  townfolk  as  well  as  the  coun- 
try people  who  patronize    the  mall 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


We  have  some  very  exceptional  bargains 
to  offer  in  southern  Idaho.  This 
land  is  situated  right  near  the 
railroad  and  a  good  town.  We 
are  offering  40  acres  all  fenced 
with  full  water  right,  having  been 
farmed  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  little  farms 
in  that  particular  location.  This 
farm  is  on  the  main  county  road, 
right  near  good  schools,  churches 
and  first-class  social  conditions, 
at  $75.00  per  acre,  10  per  cent 
down,  ten  years'  time  on  the 
balance  at  G  per  cent.  We  will 
consider  taking  Salt  Lake  City 
property  in  part  exchange  for  this. 


40  acres  in  the  same  locality,  2-room 
house,  good  barn,  sheds,  well  and 
other  outbuildings,  place  all  fenced, 
irrigation  ditches  all  made,  has 
been  farmed  for  a  number  of 
years,  15  acres  of  alfalfa,  balance 
to  diversified  crops.  This  proper- 
ty can  be  had  for  $90.00  per  acre, 
a  small  payment  down  and  good 
terms  on  the  balance. 


80  acres,  all  fenced;  has  been  farmed  for 
a  number  of  years  to  potatoes, 
grain  and  sugar  beets;  full  water 
right,  on  the  main  county  road, 
right  near  schools  and  church. 
The  price  of  this  land  is  $70.00 
per  acre,  10  per  cent  down  and 
ten  years  to  pay  at  6  per  cen* 
interest  on  deferred  payment 
Will  also  consider  exchanging  tr 
for  Salt  Lake  property. 


184  acres  at  Thatcher,  in  the  Bear  river 
valley,  right  near  the  beet  dump. 
This  property  has  a  first-class  crop 
on  this  year,  a  part  of  which  will 
go  with  the  sale.    This  propert 
can  be-  rented  for  $24.00  an  ac 
cash  rent  per  year  and  we  ar 
only  asking  $185.00  per  acre,  $10 
000.00  down,  terms  on  the  balanc 
This  property  is    equipped  wit 
every  modern   convenience,  first- 
class  water  right,  water  piped  to 
the  house  and  barns  for  domesti- 
purposes.    In  our  opinion  this 
one  of   the  best  farms  In  Uta 
and  it  is  seldom  a  farm  of  th 
class  is  for  sale. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants." 
54  South  Main  St. 
Was.  9C3. 

WE  SELL  FIRE  INSURANCE. 


order  firms,  we  believe  that  they  have' 
made  no  direct  saving  and  have  noti 
lowered  their  living  costs.  Even  if 
they  had  they  were  nevertheless  thei 
losers  in  the  end  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  sapped  the  business  life 
of  the  community  and  their  neigh-i 
bors.  For  they  have  set  the  price  of 
their  lands  and  homes  on  the  down 
grade.  They  have  in  reality  de- 
pressed local  wages  and  labor. 

A  chief  cause  of  catalogue  business' 
taking  business  away  from  local  busi- 
ness is  that  the  rural  merchant  does 
not  keep  his  store  in  the  modern  way, 
does  not  know  how  to  buy  merchan- 
dise or  display  it  attractively,  is  ig-! 
norant  how  to  advertise  and  to  arouse, 
interest. 

But  the  small  town  retailer  need 
not  yield  to  the  mail  order  house. 
Let  him  advertise,  arrange  and  dis- 
play his  wares  attractively,  and  man-' 
age  his  husiness  modernly.  He  en- 
joys the  surpassing  advantage  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  his  custom- 
ers. 


"What's  the  difference  between  »' 
Socialist  and  a  plutocrat?"  "There  are 
many,  but  the  leading  one  is  that  the 
former  fights  for  his  principle  and  the 
latter  for  his  interest." 
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MOTOR  TRUCKS  USEFUL 

TO  THE  FARMERS 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
extensive  road  improvement  be  stop- 
ped during  the  period  of.  the  war,  but 
this  has  been  considered  a  bit  of  false 
economy,  because  this  is  the  period 
when  motor  vehicles  are  beginning  to 
find  their  place  on  the  farm.  Now, 
more  than  ever  before,  farmers  must 
economize  in  time,  and  improved  roads 
over  which  motor  trucks  and  motor 
cars  can  travel^the  greater  part  of  the 
year  are  one  means  of  economizing  in 
time  and  marketing  farm  produce. 

Good  roads  pave  the  way  for  motor 
trucks.  These  trucks  are  gradually 
coming  to  be  used,  more  generally  at 
present  by  men  who  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  haul  farm  produce  and  live- 
stock for  farmers.  In  one  nearby  com- 
munity, which  is  about  eight  miles 
trom  a  shipping  point,  one  truck  owner 
does  a  great  deal  of  hauling  for  his 
neighbors,  thereby  making  his  truck  a 
paying  investment.  His  truck  is  a  flat 
two-ton  truck,  .for  which  he  had  con- 
structed a  rack  suitable  for  hauling 
hogs,  sheep  and  calves. 

The  advantage  of  hauling  hogs  and 
sheep  to  the  shipping  yards  in  a  truck 
is,  that  they  can  be  gotten  there  in  a 
much  shorter  time  than  wiCh  a  wagon. 
The  shrinktage  on  the  road  is  heavy, 
especially  if  the  way  be  long  and  the 
weather  warm.  A  saving  of  a  few 
pounds  on  eaon  hog  in  delivering  them 
quickly  will  easily  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  transportation;  time  is  a  big 
factor  when  one  is  trying  to  keep 
down  the  shrinkage.  Another  man 
uses  his  truck  in  a  similar  way.  One 
day  between  showers  he  made  five 
trips  to  the  city  with  baled  straw,  a 
distance  of  about  three  and  one-half 
miles,  hauling  between  thirty-two  and 
thirty-five  bales  at  a  load.  A  team 
and  wagon  would  have  done  well  to 
make  two  trips,  as  the  roads  were 
rather  broken  and  rough  at  the  time. 
He  hauls  loose  hay  and  straw  also, 
hauling  practically  as  much  hay  on 
the  truck  as  is  usually  hauled  on  a 
wagon.  As  the  body  of  the  truck  is 
low  the  bales  are  easily  loaded  or  un- 
loaded by  one  man.  For  light  hauling 
the  trailer  has  come  into  pretty  gen- 
eral use.  Its  chief  advantage  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  hitched  to  the 
pleasure  car.  I  have  in  former  years 
seen  farmers  hauling  a  sheep,  calf, 
truck  and  farm  implements  in  their 
cars,  but  the  trailer  is  largely  used 
for  this  purpose  now.  Some  have  built 
their  own  trailers  on  a  pair  of  buggy 
wheels,  but  due  to  the  weight  and 
frailty  of  such  wheels  they  soon  rack 
to  pieces.  Low,  substantial  wheels  are 
necessary,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
side  motion  and  strain  on  them  while 
traveling  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  The  farmer  who  owns  an  auto- 
mobile can  increase  its  usefulness  as 
an  aid  to  his  business  by  buying  a 
trailer.  Trips  to  and  from  town  can 
be  made  quickly  and  larger  loads  can 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


be  hauled  than  if  the  car  alone  Is  de- 
pended upon. — J.  L.  J. 

 o  

GETTING  THE  GOOD  FARMER'S 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  a  profes- 
sor of  agriculture  for  a  number  of 
years  naivejy  confessed  to  us  that  it 
took  him  three  or  four  years  after  he 
quit  teaching  in  college  to  get  onto 
tbo  ways  of  the  best  farmers  of  his 
community.  Theoretically  he  know 
bow  farming  should  be  done;  but  he 
discovered  that  the  farmers  did  not 
take  very  much  stock  in  him  at  first. 
They  were  amused  at  his  effort  at  ac- 
tual farming,  and  It  took  him  some 
time  to  get  their  confidence  and  to 
learn  the  ways  of  the  best  farmers. 

There  are  farmers  whose  ways 
should  be  avoided;  but  the  best  farm- 
ers of  any  community  know  a  few 
things  that  the  agricultural  college  can 
not  teach,  things  they  have  learned 
by  actual  experience.  They  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  the  soil,  not 
scientifically  or  by  reading  or  listen- 
ing to  lectures,  but  by  actual  experi- 
ments, although  they  do  not  call  it 
experimenting. 

Pennsylvania  farmers  fifty  years 
ago  knew  about  the  benefit  o,f  liming 
the  soil,  though  they  did  not  know 
that  lime  flocculated  the  soil.-  They 
merely  understood  that  it  made  the 
soil  "more  lively"  as  they  said.  They 
did  not  know  that  it  corrected  acidity. 
They  simply  knew  that  they  could 
grow  clover  after  they  applied  lime  on 
lands  where  they  could  not  grow  it  be- 
fore— they  did  not  know  why.  This 
applies  to  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Farmers  have  bumped  into  a  lot  of 
things,  and  by  bumping  have  learned 
things  which  they  could  not  learn  in 
any  other  way. 

Then  it  takes  an  agricultural  pro- 
fessor some  time  to  learn  how  to  do 
the  thousand  and  one  things  on  the 
,farm  that  can  not  be  taught  in  books 
— how  to  hitch  and  unhitch;  how  to 
do  this  thing  in  a  certain  emergency, 
and  how  to  avoid  doing  the  other. 
These  things  can  not  be  learned  ex- 
cept by  doing  them. 

We  have  observed  that  a  great  deal 
that  is  taught  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege is  simply  explaining  why  the 
things  which  the  farmer  did  worked 
out  as  they  did,  telling  the  reason  why 
the  farmer  did  certain  things.  This  is 
an  important  thing  to  know,  and  is 
really  a  great  help  to  the  farmer;  but, 
after  all,  the  important  thing  is  to 
find  out  the  fact,  and  then  get  the  rea- 
son for  it  afterwards. 

This  explains  why  the  farm  reared 
student  gets  along  so  much  better  in 
an  agricultural  college  than  the  man 
who  does  not  know  the  art  before  he 
studies  the  science.  Art  and1  science 
should  go  together,  but  the  boy  reared 
on  the  farm,  who  has  first  acquired  the 
art  by  doing  every  mortal  thing  that 
is  to  be  done  on  the  farm,  and  knows 
how  to  do  it  so  weh  that  it  almost 
does  itself,  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  boy  who  has  to  learn  the  art  as 
well  as  the  science.  We  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  every  town 
raised  boy  who  goes  to  the  agricul- 
tural college  to  take  about  two  years 
off  in  the  midst  of  his  course,  and  go 
and  hire  out  to  the  best  farmer  he  can 
find,  and  by  actual  experience  learn 
things  which  will  be  inestimable  help 
to  him  afterwards.  He  is  then  mucb 
better  fitted  to  finish  his  agricultural 
college  course,  and  get  the  most  pos- 
sible out  of  it. — Exchange. 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  is  as  easy  work  for 
horses  as  plowing  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  enti 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wheels 
We've  taken  the  weigh  off  the  horses'  necks — taken  the  weight 
off  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  shoe  — 
there's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all 
on  the  wheels,  and  it's  a  straight  pull  forward. 

READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK 

and  see  all  the  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  better  than  others, 
Kmerson  New  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  28  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  the  quality 
o£  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  your 
own  judgment.  Send  for  catalog. 

Also  ask  about 
our  own  fa- 
mous Foot- 
lift  and  En 
gine  Plows. 


EMERSON 
S' 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay-field  efficiency  and  haying  profit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong,  of  proved  durability. 

EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  have  hinged  tongues  —  the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse — and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft — are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughout 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


LATCHES 

The  latch  on  a  gate  or  a  door  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  time  which  is 
money  and  in  some  instances  possibly 
prevent  loss  of  life.  The  farmer  who 
carries  his  gates  around  will  not  be  in- 
terested in  this  article  unless  he  is 
tired  of  following  that  all  too  common 
method. 

The  first  essential  is  to  have  the 
gate  or  door  swing  freely  on  a  good 
strong  pair  of  hinges.  Then  comes 
the  latch,  which  must  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  dependable  after  many 
years'  use.  Life  is  aJL  too  short  to 
spend  time  in  lifting  gates  and  doors 
and  propping  them  open  or  shut.  The 
old  fashioned  wooden  latch,  such  as 


our  forefathers  used  on  their  cabins, 
is  not  difficult  to  make  and  will  answer 
the  purpose  quite  well,  but  a  good 
iron  or  steel  latch  is  better. 

Anyone  who  has  a  forge  and  is  at 
all  handy  with  tools  can  make  good 
use  of  rainy  days  by  making  good  ser- 
viceable latches  that  work  by  gravity 
similar  to  those  used  on  houses  be- 
fore doorknobs  were  so  common. 

One  thing  to  avoid  in  making  or 
buying  a  door-latch  is  a  projection  of 
any  kind  that  may  catch  and  break 
harness  as  horses  pass  through.  There 
are  a  nuiriber  of  good  latches  on  the 
market  that  are  quite  durable  and  do 
the  work  for  which  they  are  intended 
but  in  buying  a  door-catch  be  sure  to 
select  one  made  of  steel  or  malleable 
iron. 

Swinging  doors  on  windy  days  are  a 
nuisance  to  say  the  least,  but  to  those 
who  work  around  such  buildings  they 
are  positively  dangerous.  Several 
years  ago  there  lived  a  certain  well- 
to-do  farmer  not  far  from  the  home  of 
the  writer  and  on  a  very  windy  day 
as  he  was  passing  through  the  barn 
door  it  was  blown  shut  with  great 
force,  striking  him  on  the  head  with 
such  force  as  to  cause  instant  death. 
In  this  case  a  good  latch  would  have 
saved  a  life.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a 
small  child  wandering  through  the 
barnyard  into  the  barn  when  gates  and 
doors  are  left  open  through  careless- 
ness or  lack  of  good  fastenings,  which 
might  result  in  a  serious  accident  or 
loss  of  life. 

The  time,  spent  in  turning  a  wooden 
button  or  fastening  a  hook  is  lost 
when  one  considers  that  with  a  good 
latch  a  push  and  the  door  or  gate  is 
caught  and  held  securely.  A  few  hours 
spent  in  straightening  sagging  gates 
and  doors  around  the  farm  and  put- 
ting on  good  latches  is  not  only  an 
economy  but  it  is  a  duty. — Walter  H. 
Rowe. 

 o  

FOR   THE   HOME  TABLE 

To  make  cream  omelette  place  in  a 
saucepan  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  or 
butter  substitute;  as  it  melts  add  a 
level  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  stir  till 
perfectly  smooth.  Then  add  a  cupful 
of  sweet  milk;  cook  till  thickened,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Beat  separately  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  three  eggs;  mix 
the  yolks  with  the  hot  white  sauce, 
then  add  the  stiff  egg  whites,  season 


Protect  Your 
Ford  Now 

Don't  let  summer  find  your 
Ford  unprotected  against  high 
motor  temperature.  See  to  it 
that  your  erankcase  is  always 
filled  with 

Simplex  Ford 
Motor  Oil 

— made  especially  for  Ford 
Cars  driven  in  this  intermoun- 
tain  section.  Its  velvety  smooth- 
ness is  absolute  protection 
against  friction.  "Every  Drop 
Counts." 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


with  salt  and  pepper  and  fry  in  hot 
drippings,  turning  carefully  one  half 
over  the  other  half,  when  sure  the 
omelette  is  set.  Brown  delicately,  turn 
onto  a  heated  plater  and  serve  at  once. 
This  is  a  most  delicious  omelette  and 
never  fails.  The  quantities  here 
given  will  serve  four  people  moderate- 
ly. The  secret  of  a  tender  omelette 
is  to  cook  it  very  slowly  till  the  eggs 
are  "set." 


NEAR-MAPLE  SYRUP. 

Make  a  plain  sugar  syrup  of  granu- 
lated sugar  and  water  and,  when  it 
has  boiled  till  thick  enough,  take  from 
the  stove  and  add  a  teaspoonful  or 
less  of  maple  favoring,  which  can  be 
purchased  from  any  grocer. 
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j  i  i  i  i  i  ■  «  ■  i  i  ■  ■  t  i  i  ■  i  ■  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  i  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  either  ordinary  breeders  only  or  are 

f  absolute  failures  at  the  business.  A 

I                           I                    QTY^f^I^"                           I  new   breeder   should    determine  to 

JLjA  V  f  t*    O  *  V^VxJEm                           I  make  his  name    synonymous  with 

t  I  breed  development,  by  working  to- 
..,,.„>„.,,.„.„..,.,.,.,.,..„.„.„„ ., .  .,.,,.„.„.„.„.„.,,.,,.,  »„»,,„„„.„», ., tllt, ., .,  «„», ., war(j  a  definite  end  and  by  establish- 

GETTING  A  START                         Such  effort  should  be  given  by  new  ft^**^"  Vhf^bTed 

WITH  PU REBREDS  breeder,  tc .  see .that  every ^animal ^ent  °JreX  inSy^is  no?!  ^Tricn 

in  starting  a  herd  of  purebred  hogs  J****  PJ£j rf ZZn^Ltlmiv  ^uick"  Proposition.  If  properly  man- 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  ?r  it  is  onlv bv  S  kind  of  sales  aged  and  conscientiously  handled  it 
the  selection  of  the  foundation  ma-  \l ^^J^™ \e  established  brings  remunerative  returns,  thorough- 
terial.  One  qf  the  very  important  .  maintained  y  m  keePinS  Wltn  the  investment  of 
phases  of  the  beginner  is  to  see  that  .  '  time  and  money  expended  upon  it,  but 
each  animal  he  secures  is  of  profitable  In,  purchasing  brood  sows  it  is  not  jt  wju  not  make  anyone  immensely 
type  and  characteristics  on  the  basis  advisable  to  secure  too  many  of  one  wealthy,  and  a  man  who  enters  the 
of  market  production.  His  foun-  line  of  blood,  nor  should  they  carry  purebred  field  with  the  idea  of  "get- 
dation  animals  should  show  stretch,  blood  of  many  distinct  types.  If  sev-  tiag  rich  quiCk"  ba(i  better  direct  his 
capacity  and  should  be  from  prolific  eral  sows  of  the  same  blood  are  pur-  efforts  into  other  lines,  and  finally  he 
strains.                                           '  chased  it  is  but  a  few  matings  before  should  remember  that  in  the  ultimate 

The  quickest  way  to  get  a  money-  new  blood  must  be  introduced,  which  end  it  is  only  those  breeders  who  ad- 
making  start  in  the  purebred  industry  ad(is  to  much  to  the  necessary  in-  here  strictly  to  their  ideal  that  make 
is  to  purchase  bred  sows.  In  select-  vestment.  If  the  blood  lines  repre-  a  SUCCess,  and  that  the  measure  of 
ing  these  individuals  care  should  be  sent  too  much  varied  type,  then  the  their  financial  remuneration  is  directly 
taken,  as  suggested  above,  to  secure  herd  wall  lack  uuiformity  and  will  rep-  proportionate  to  the  service  they  ren- 
only  those  who  are  of  real  brood  sow  resent  a  little  herd  character.  (jer,  t0  their  giving  value  received  to 
conformation,  how  they  should  be  From  the  first  crop  of  pigs  the  best  their  customers  and  delivering  full 
purchased,  and  mated  to  good  boars  gilts  should  be  saved  for  use  in  the  measure  each  year  to  their  ideal  in 
that  have  an  established  reputation,  herd.    Then,  by  careful  selection  of  production. 

In  selecting  herd  sows  it  should  ever  herd  boars  from  the  litters  farrowed   o  

be  remembered  tuat  one  good  sow  is  by  the  first  sows,  uniform  type  ani-  PROVIDE  GOOD  HOG  HOUSES 
worth  two  or  three  of  an  inferior  kind,  mals  will  be  secured  that  will  stamp  Ray  Ensinger. 
Individuality  is  important,  but  unless  the  breeder  as  one  with  a  purpose.  Success  in  the  business  of  hog 
that  individuality  is  backed  by  such  If  lt  is  necessary  to  purchase  a  herd  raising  not  only  requires  good  man- 
blood  lines  as  will  guarantee  the  re-  b0ar,  a  new  breeder  should  not  be  in  agement  in  selecting,  breeding  and 
production  of  that  individuality  the  a  great  hurry  in  making  his  selection,  feeding  but  also  demands  good  hous- 
purchase  will  never  prove  to  be  as  A  poor  b0ar  is  expensive  at  any  price,  ing.  Especially  is  this  true  six  or  eight 
satisfactory  as  it  should.                     The  counsel  of    expert    judges    and  weeks  in  the  winter  and  up  to  the 

The  first  year's  crop  of  pigs  should  breeders  of  long  experience  should  be  time  they  produce  the  spring  crop  of 

be  culled  exceptionally  closely.    This  sought  and  carefully    observed,    al-  pigs. 

again  emphasizes  the  importance  of  though  to  make  a  success  no  new  Expensive  houses  are  not  necessary, 
careful  selection  in  herd  sows,  for  it  breeder  should  never  eliminate  his  The  thing  is  to  provide  comfortable 
is  only  the  prolific  large,  stretchy  own  originality  from  his  breeding  op-  houses  that  are  dry,  well  ventilated 
brood  sows  that  can  produce  profit-  erations.  He  should  have  in  his  own  and  supplied  with  windows  to  admit 
able  pork  for  market.  A  beginner  mind  a  fixed  standard  and  strive  to  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Damp- 
should  be  satisfied  with  a  moderate  reach  it  through  his  own  efforts  and  like  holes  back  into  the  old  straw 
number  of  purebred  acres  in  his  first  the  carefully  weighed  counsel  of  his  stocks,  which  are  used  for  shelter  in 
year  of  business.  It  should  be  re-  more  experienced  fellow  breeders.  the  place  of  houses  help  the  activity 
membered  that  veteran  breeders,  who  Breeding  of  livestock  is  a  business  of  germs  so  that  even  the  healthiest 
are  nationally  known  and  who  have  in  which  few  can  make  themselves  of  hogs  may  become  easy  victims  of 
been  prominent  in  the  business  for  famous.  It  is  one  in  which  but  a  lim-  cholera  or  other  diseases, 
years,  spent  years  of  effort  in  reach-  ited  number  can  become  prominent,  In  the  location  of  a  hog  house  the 
ing   the    position   which   they  hold,  and  it  is  true  that  a  vast  majority  are  best  plan  is  to  build  upon  high,  well- 


drained  ground  and  where  there  ara 
good  windbreaks.  The  south  and  east 
side  of  a  grove  is  the  best  location 
as  this  breaks  the  cold  winds  and 
shelters  the  pens  and  yards. 

Plenty  of  good  exercise  is  essentia 
for  the  welfare  of  the  brood  sows  and 
their  future  litters  of  pigs.  Scatter 
ing  grain  upon  the  groui  d  makes  ther 
exercise  more  than  feeding  in  troughs 

A  south  frontage  is  best  for  the 
hog  houses.  Windows  placed  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  front  admit  the 
bright  sunlight  and  long  narrow  oper 
ings  at  the  tops  closed  with  hinged 
doors  which  may  be  left  open  on  warn 
or  mild  winter  days  to  admit  the  sui 
and  air.  In  the  construction  of  the 
house  care  should  be  observed 
provide  a  good  tight  roof  and  walls 
that  are  not  full  of  cracks,  especially 
on  the  north  side.  Leaky  roofs  where 
the  cold  rains  beat  in  on  the  hogs 
soaking  up  their  bedding  on  the  floors 
and  cracks  that  permit  cold  drafts  of 
wind  to  blow  directly  upon  the  hogs 
all  cause  troubles  and  disease  witi 
resulting  losses.  The  houses  snould 
be  sufficiently  ventilated  so  they  do  not 
become  overheated  in  cold  weather 
Hogs  will  pile  up  and  the  heat  fror 
their  bodies  produce  considerable 
warmth,  a  smaller  number  in  eac 
pen  tends  to  lessen  danger  of  over 
heating  and  loss  from  pneumonia. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  larg 
loss  of  hogs  on  account  of  crowded 
ill-ventilated    and    overheated  sheds 
For  a  time  it  was  thought  that  tt 
hogs  were  dying  from    cholera  bv 
later  it  was  found  that  the  loss  re 
suited  from  improper  housing.  Hog 
allowed  to  sleep  on  manure  piles  oi 
around  old  straw  stacks  will  become 
overheated  and  upon  sudden  exposur 
to  cold  are    very    susceptible  to 
severe  attack  of  pneumonia.    A  hog'i 
normal  resistance  power  is  high  ar 
if  compelled  to  do  so  will  use  up  th 
fat  of  his  own  body  in  keeping  up  hi 
body  temperature.    Burning  hog  fa 
when  hogs  are  hovering  near  the  $2C 
mark  is  an  expensive  proposition 


SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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the  hog  raiser. 

Proper  housing  and  sanitation  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  preserving  the 
health  of  the  hogs  and  will  often  save 
a  serum  bill  as  well  as  a  preventative 
against  ravages  of  cholera  or  other 
diseases  which  we  must  protect 
against. 

 „,  .  o — ■  •  ■  ■  - 

ESSENTIALS  TO  GOOD 


HOG  HOUSES 
Here  are  the  six  major  points  to 
he  considered  by  the  man  who  is 
planning  to  build  a  hog  house,  as  set 
forth  by  the  Illinois  experiment 
station: 

1.  A  hog  bouse  should  be  located 
so  that  it  is  well  drained,  well  lighted 
and  gives  access  to  pasture,  good 
shade,  pure  running  water  and  clean 
mud  wallows. 

2.  The  two  principal  kinds  o,f  hog 
houses  are  the  individual  houses  and 
the  large  houses  with  individual  pens. 
Each  has  its  points  of  advantage. 

3.  For  sanitation  the  building 
should  be  constructed  so  that  it  is 

dry,  ventilated,  free  from  dust  and 
drafts,  and  so  that  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  fall  upon  the  floor  of  the 
pens  at  the  time  the  winter  crop  of 
pigs  Is  farrowed.  These  rays  should 
also  be  excluded  during  the  summer. 

4.  The  building  should  be  made 
serviceable  by  being  built  so  that  it 
can  be  used  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  be  arranged  so  that  the  largest 
amount  of  work  may  be  performed 
with  the  smallest  amount  of  labor. 

5.  For  large  houses  gates  and  par- 
titions made  of  wire  are  best,  because 
they  do  not  obstruct  the  light  and 
heat  rays  from  the  sun,  do  not  hide 
the  pigs  from  view  of  the  attendant, 
nor  from  each  other,  and  do  not  fur- 
nish lodgment  for  disease  germs. 

6.  The  large  hog  house  is  operated 
so  that  two  litters  per  year  are  far- 
rowed and  grown  for  market  and  so 
that  the  pigs  are  put  on  the  market 
at  the  most  favorable  season. 

Sun  light  is  the  best  disinfectant 
that  nature  has  provided  for  us.  It 
kills  more  disease  producing  germs 
than  all  other  agencies  combined. 
The  consideration  of  sun  light  should 
be  of  first  importance  to  the  man 
who  is  contemplating  building  a  hog 
house.  Plenty  of  sun  light  will  keep 
the  house  dry,  warm  and  comforta- 
ble|  It  puts  dampness  to  rout  and 
makes  a  hog  house  livable. 

 o  

RAISING  THE  CALF 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
a  feed  on  each  of  the  following  days 
until  the  calf  is  ten  days  old,  when 
it  can  be  fed  two  times  daily,  giving 
5  pounds  of  milk  at  a  feed.  This  is 
continued  until  calf  is  three  weeks 
old,  when  6  pounds  of  milk  is  given 
at  a  feed. 

8.  At  end  of  fourth  week  begin  to 
change  to  stum  milk  by  decreasing 
whole  milk  1  pound  a  day  and  in  its 
place  use  skim  milk,  1  pound  the  first 
day  and  increasing  a  pound  each  day 
until  finally  only  skim  milk  is  fed. 

9.  Continue  feeding  skim  milk  until 
calf  is  six  months  old  if  possible. 
Skim  milk  should  be  sweet,  clean  and 
warm  (95  degrees  F.)  and  do  not 
feed  over  18  pounds  -  day. 

10.  If  skim  milk  is  not  available 
continue  feeding  calf  12  pounds  whole 
milk  a  day  until  calf  is  two  or  three 
months  old.  Profitable  to  feed  milk 
until  four  months.  A  reliable  calf 
meal  can  be  used  if  milk  is  not  avail- 

1  able. 

11.  When  calf  is  a  week  old  teach  it 
to  eat  grain,  by  placing  a  small  hand- 
ful in  bottom  of  pail  just  after  calf  has 
finished  drinking  the  milk. 

12.  Increase  grain  grad/ually  and 
when  calf  is  one  month  old  it  should 
be  eating  from  %  to  1  pound  a  day. 
At  two  months  it  will  eat  about  1% 
pounds  a  day. 

13.  The  grain  should  always  be  fed 
carefully  and  each  time  the  mangers 
cleaned  out  after  the  calf  finishes 
its  meal.  See  that  the  ration  agrees 
with  the  calf  and  causes  it  to  thrive. 

14.  At  four  months  old  the  calf  will 
be  eating  about.  2%  pounds  of  grain; 
at  six  months  3  pounds.  This  will  pro- 
duce good  results  for  the  calf  on  up  to 


nine  months  of  age,  then  increase  at 
rate  of  %  pound  each  month. 

15.  A  good  grain  mixture  for  calves 
up  to  4  months  of  age  is  equal  parts 
o,1'  ground  oat,  bran  and  oil  meal, 
with  milk  and  hay  as  outlined. 

16.  A  good  grain  mixture  for  calves 
from  4  to  8  months  is  four  parts 
bran;  2  parts  of  corn  meal  or  gluten 
feed,  and  one  part  of  oil  meal,  with 
hay  and  small  amount  of  corn  silage. 

17.  Begin  feeding  legume  hay  at 
same  age  you  begin  the  grain;  as 
calf  learns  to  eat  the  hay  feed  it  at 
rate  of  1  pound  per  day  per  100  pounds 
live  weight.  Do  not  feed  too  heavily 
of  legume  hay;  It  is  quite  laxative 
for  young  calves.  A  mixed  hay  is 
perhaps  safer  and  is  very  good. 

18.  Provide  fresh,  clean  water  for 
calf.   Do  not  have  water  too  cold. 

19.  A  small  amount  of  corn  silage 
can  be  fed  two  times  daily  to  a  four- 
months-old  calf.  Begin  feeding  about 
2  to  3  pounds  at  feed  and  when 
calf  is  a  year  old,  18  to  20  pounds 
a  day  can  be  fed  to  advantage. 

20.  Young  calves  should  become 
used  to  pasture  gradually.  Do  not  ex- 
pect calf  to  grow  its  best  the  first 
year  on  pasture  alone.  Feed  two  to 
three  pounds  of  grain  a  day  depend- 
ing on  size  of  calf  and  character  of 
pasture. 

21.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  dehorn 
calves  by  the  use  of  caustic  potash 
when  calf  is  a  week  to  10  days  old. 
Use  care  in  use  of  the  caustic. 

22.  Provide  clean,  well  lighted  and 
properly  ventilated  quarters.  Avoid 
draughts,  dampness  and  dark  stalls. 

23.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  exer- 


cise, protected  from  storms  and  exces- 
sive heat. 

24.  Keep  calf  growing  and  in  a 
thrifty  condition  at  all  times. 

25.  Do  not  overfeed. 

26.  Be  quick  to  uetect  digestive 
troubles  and  check  Uem  at  once. 

28.  Judging  together  with  com- 
mon sense  is  necessary  to  success- 
ful calf  raising. 

29.  Patience  and  gentleness  are  very 
close  rivals  of  judgment  and  common 
sense. 

30.  Build  up  the  herd  by  keeping 
the  best  heifer  calves,  from  the  best 
cows  of  known  milk  production  and 
cost  of  keep.  Use  best  pure-bred  sire 
you  can  afford  as  to  individuality, 
breeding  and  performance. 


A  very  fat  old  wo. nan  got  stuck  in 
the  door  of  a  car  and  could  get  neither 
in  nor  out.  '"Sideways,  ma'am:  Try 
side-ways!"  the  conductor  snouted 
helpfully.  "Oh,  drat  the  feller!"  pant- 
ed the  old  lady.  I  ain't  got  no  side- 
ways." 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLGtt  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

*m  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


THIS  IS  NO  JOKE 

In  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of 
living  the  following  story  has  a  de- 
cided point: 

The  teacher  of  a  primary  class  was 
trying  to  show  the  children  the  differ- 
ence between  the  natural  and  man- 
made  wonders  and  as  was  finding  it 
hard. 

"What,"  she  asked,  "do  you  think 
is  the  most  wonderful  thing  man  ever 
made?" 

A  little  girl,  whose  parents  were 
obviously  harassed  by  the  question  of 
ways  and  remains,  replied  as  solemnly 
as  the  proverbial  judge: 

"A  living  for  a  family." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 

 o  

To  do  it  no  more  is  the  true  re- 
pentance.— Luther. 
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We  would  aey  to  all 
who  huy  rl  fltft  it  iota 
not  oonlaln  a  parti  tie 
ol  poisonous  stmttance 
9fld  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  (rem  lit  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
flurouoh  use  wfl)  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  casa  that, 
requires  an  outward; 
application  wrtti 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and] 
allStm  Joints 


REMOVES  TH£  SMENESS-'STREKOTrlEM  MUSCLES 

C<j?«hiH,  $«.— "One  lottle  Caultlc  Beltrm  djd 

rlieytv^fl^in  mora  good  th&n^Ute  ^g^'*1^  In 

Bsrtiotfle,   Sold  hy  drojain«,  or  i«ot 
(kvsiH.   Write  tot  Booklet  k.  > 
IU.UMS  OOMNRT.  Cleveland.  0. 
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THE  I  H  C  LINE 

GRAIN  MACHINES 

Binders  Headers  Reapers 
Rice  Binders  Push  Binders 
Harvester  -Threshers 


HAY  MACHINES 

Mowers  Rakes  Tedders 
Combined  Side-Delivery 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Sweep  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Combination  Rakes  and 

Stackers 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Shelters  Stalk  Rakes 

TILLAGE 

Disk  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Cultivators  (One-horse) 

GENERAL  LINE 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Grain  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


IHE  American  farmer  produces  more  per 
man  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world. 
Using  labor-saving  machines,  he  produces  re- 
cord crops  with  less  hired  help  than  is  required 
under  any  other  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
present  crisis,  with  help  so  scarce,  every  farmer 
should  use  the  most  efficient  farm  machines  he 
can  get,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  increase  in  production. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
markets  the  full  line  of  high-grade  machines  listed 
in  this  advertisement  for  disking  and  harrowing  seed 
beds;  planting  and  cultivating  crops  of  all  kinds; 
cutting,  making  and  storing  hay;  cutting,  binding 
and  threshing  small  grains;  harvesting,  husking  and 
shelling  corn;  shredding  corn  fodder,  filling  silos, 
fertilizing  fields;  skimming  cream;  and  grinding  feed. 
It  sells  efficient  farm  power  machines,  engines  and 
tractors  operating  on  the  cheapest  fuels  a  farmer 
can  buy.  it  provides  wagons  and  motor  trucks  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 

Many  of  these  machines  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  for  close  to  seventy-five  years.  They 
have  helped  to  establish  the  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The}'  are  better  today,  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases,  one  or  another  of  these  machines  will  solve 
the  hired  help  and  farm  power  problems  on  indi- 
vidual farms. 

International  machines  are  sold  through  ninety 
branch  houses  and  over  thirty  thousand  local  dealers. 
Any  customer  can  place  an  order,  or  command  the 
services  of  this  organization,  by  a  telephone  call  to 
the  dealer,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  town. 
*It  is  important  this  year  that  all  orders  for  ma-» 
chines  be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
months  in  advance.  See  the  local  dealer,  or  write 
us  about  the  machines  you  are  going  to  need  this 
year,  and  do  it  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(IacarparaUd) 

Biflinsa,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Loa  Angelea,  Cel.         fW*ud,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Fran«ar  ,  Cat,        Spokane,  With. 

CHAMPION    DEERING    MCCORMICK    MILWAUKEE  OSBORNE 
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Wasatch  Farms  Offers  an  Opportunity 

to  a  few  people  to  get  into  the  cattle  breeding  and  dairy 
industry  on  the  ground  floor  on  a  big-paying  basis 


Some  of  the  plans  of  the  Wasatch 
Farms  Company.  Formerly  Smith 
Brothers'  Jersey  Farm,  owned  and 
operated  by  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  and  Son;  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Jr.,  David  A.  Smith  and  George  C. 
Smith,  who  are  the.  principal  sup- 
porters of  Wasatch  Farms.  The 
farm  is  at  Holliday,  9  miles  from 
Salt  Lake. 

Officers  and  Directors. 

President,  George  C.  Smith,  Secy, 
and  Treas.  Fielding  Invst.  Co.,  Mgr. 
Smith  Bros.  Jersey  Farm;  Vice- 
President,  George  H.  Butler, 
Assistant  Cashier,  The  Utah  State 
National  Bank;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  Glenn  D.  Grant,  Cashier 
Beneficial  Life  Insurance  Co.: 
Directors,  Dr.  Raphael  S.  Olsen, 
Baby  Specialist;  John  F.  Bowman, 
Attorney  at  Law;  Oscar  C.  Hunter, 


Representing  Shimer  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Produce  Certified  Milk. 
Certified  milk  is  produced  under 
conditions  taat  guarantee  its  clean- 
liness, purity,  quality  and  food 
value.  It  sells  33  1-3  higher  than 
ordinary  milk.  There  is  more  pro- 
fit in  it  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
dairy  product.  Salt  Lake  today  has 
no  certified  milk.  Hospitals,  phy- 
sicians, invalids,  visitors  and  people 
who  can  afford  the  highest  quality 
milk  for  home  use  are  demanding 
it.  We  have  plans  ready  for  the 
finest  Certified  Milk  plant  in  the 
west. 

Produce  Market  Milk. 

Smith  Brothers  Jersey  Farm — 
now  Wasatch  Farms — has  never 
been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for 
its  high-grade  milk.    Today  three 


SOME  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST  JERSEYS 

NOW  AT  WASATCH  FARMS 


JOLLY'S  NEMORETTE 
5randdaughter  of  World's  Champion 


EMMINENTS  NEMO 
Champion  Butter  Cow  of  Utah. 


SCIENTIFIC  SWIFT 
A  bull  with  a  great  record. 


STOCKWELL'S  KARMAC 
Daughter  of  World's  Champion  Cow. 


MAJESTY'S  OXFORD  VIOLET 
Her  calves  are  in  great  demand. 


TAMBETTE'S  LILAC 
Imported  from  Isle  of  Jersey. 


RESERVATION   FOR  STOCK 

Wasatch  Farms  Co., 

54  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake. 

Please  reserve  shares  of  stock  for  me.  Furnish 

ine  full  Information  and  If  I  am  satisfied  I  will  join  you  in  establishing 
a  modern  dairy  farm. 


times  the  supply  would  not  meet 
the  demand.  And  Jersey  milk 
brings  the  top  price.  We  have  plans 
ready  for  more  than  doubling  the 
present  production  immediately 
and  constantly  increasing  it. 
Breed  Registered  Cattle. 

Wasatch  Farms  has  nothing  but 
pure-bred  registered  cattle.  The 
Smith  Brothers  herd  has  taken  vir- 
tually all  the  highest  awards  for 
Jerseys  at  the  State  Fair  for  several 
years  and  there  is  a  demand  for 
their  cattle  all  over  the  west.  The 
herd  is  nationally  famous.  Many 
of  the  cows  were  imported  from  the 
Isle  of  Jersey.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  breeding — the  big 
paying  end  of  the  business. 
Establish  Up-Town  Milk  Station. 

A  modern  distributing  plant  and 
milk  station  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
will  enable  us  to  reach  the  consumer 
in  the  most  efficient  way.  This  milk 
station  will  be  "different."  Watch 
for  it.  Pepole  who  like  to  get  but- 
termilk, sweet  milk,  cream,  ice 
cream  and  other  dairy  products 
fresh  from  the  farm  will  appreciate 
it. 

Establish  New-Plan  Dairy  Lunch 

The  products  of  Wasatch  Farms 
will  be  sold  directly  to  the  public 
by  the  company.  A  big  dairy  lunch 
and  refreshment  parlor  different 
from  anything  in  the  state  is  one 
of  our  plans.  This  will  link  up  the 
farm  with  the  public  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  an  extremely  valuable 


advertising  medium  as  well  as  a 
source  of  profit. 

Produce  Farm  Products. 
Not  only  'dairy  products,  but 
poultry,  garden  truck  and  other 
farm  products  that  will  serve  our 
purpose  will  be  produced.  The 
company  already  has  seventy  acres 
within  thirty  minutes  of  Salt  Lake. 
This  will  be  increased  to  meet  our 
needs.  These  plans  have  all  been 
carefully  made  and  future  growth 
provided  for. 

We    Have  a    Limited    Amount  of 
Stock  to  Sell  to  Carry  Out  Our 
Plans. 

We  are  selling  only  a  sufficient 
amount  of  stock  to  complete  our 
plans.  But  what  is  to  be  sold  must 
be  sold  quickly.  Contracts  are 
ready  to  be  let  for  the  new  farm 
buildings  and  the  equipment  for  the 
certified  plant  must  be  ordered  at 
once.  Contracts  let  now  will  net 
big  savings  over  future  prices  and 
work  must  be  rushed  to  completion 
before  fall.  This  announcement  is 
intended  to  give  an  opportunity  to 
those  who  would  like  to  join  in  this 
enterprise  to  do  so.  We  have  one 
of  the  finest  dairy  herds  in  the 
United  States;  we  have  the  farms; 
we  have  the  experience;  we  have  a 
model,  producing  plant.  All  we 
need  is  some  additional  capital  to 
make  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
profitable  business  enterprises  in 
the  west. 


A  part  of  the  herd  that  made  Smiths  Farm  famous. 


Name  

AddresB. 


The  farm  house  and  office  of  Wasatch  Farms. 

|  We  want  a  few  people  to  join  us  in  this  big  project.     Shares  are 

l  $10  each,  payable  as  called  for  by  directors.   Here's  an  opportunity  for 

■  a  few  people. 

■  If  you  want  to  be  one  of  the  few  write  us  today. 

Wasatch  Farms  Company 

CITY  OFFICE  54  MAIN  STREET,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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POULTRY 


Dune  Sews  For  Kale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Chainplon  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boar*  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways 

Richards  Live  Stock  Go. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


ing  their  pullet  year  compared  with 
137  eggs  from  the  beef-scrap  pens,  and 
84  compared  with  83  in  their  second 
year.  The  eggs  of  the  no-beef-scrap 
pens  cost  about  2.2  cents  per  dozen 
more  to  produce  the  first  laying  year, 
POULTRY  MANAGEMENT  should  be  coniiued  in  a  roomy  pasture  but  these  costs  were  about  equal  dur- 

In  a  recent  bulletin  from  the  Kan-  and  mated  wita  selected  males.  ing  tihe  second  year.    The  fowls  not 

sas  Agricultural   College,   issued   by     ^  has  been  lound,  by  recent  experi-  fed  beef  scrap  laid  very  poorly  in  win- 
the  department  of  poultry  husbandry,  'n(iU  >  ^  °f  lv  tue  male  can  ransmit  ter,  thus  materially  reducing  the  value 
here  are  some    timely    suggestions.   0  "»>  temale  progeny  the  ability  to  of  their  eggs. 

The  following  will  be  well  worth  re-  !av  the  larf  st  number  of  eggs.  This  Cottonseed  meal  used  in  place  of 
memberi"  is  very  fortunate  for  the  farmer,  be-  beef  scrap  as  a  high-protelu  feed  in 

Th«  nhfp'pu  of  keeDine  Doultrv  on  cause  U  nighest  egg  production  was  the  ration  produced  brown  or  green 
the  farm  are 'to  ujply  the  home  witS  iuheri^  «™  the  females,  marked  ish  spots  on  the  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
fresh  meat  and  eggs  and  to  secure  an  V™Br***  m  egg  production  would  ne-  especially  fl -warm  weather,  making  a 
income  from  the  poultry  and  eggs  cessitate  the  use  of  the  trap  nest  and  considerable  proportion  qf  them  unht 
sold  pedigree  hatching,  both  of  which  are  lor  market.  Eggs  were  produced  more 

Those  who  keep  poultry  largely  for  impractical  on  the  general  farm.    As  cheaply  and  at  a  considerably  greater 
the  home  supply  of  meat  and  ejgs  will  V        can  improve  his  stock  by  pur-  profit  on  the  beef-scrap  ration, 
do  well  to  select  the  Plymouth  Rock,  chasing  pedigreed  males    from    high       Fish  Meal  as  Source  of  Protein. 
Rhode  Island  Red,  Wyandotte,  or  Or-  egg-producing  lines  and  mate  to  his     F,8h  meal  at  $7  a  ton  less  than  beef 
pington.    These  breeds  lay  a  medium  vigorous  hens.  scrap  proved  to  be  a  good  high-pro- 

nnmhpr  of  hrmvn  shelled  eees  and  at     Lt  kept  closely  connned  the  number  tein  leed,  which  can  be  used  to  ad  van-        tMAAA  ft 

™?nm?  S^lSl"? cSs^a'rge  -ted  to  one  male  should  be  tage  to  replace  beef  ..cap.    The  fish       |lQ0Q    ftf  fof% 

enough  to  meet  most  family  require-  lrom  8  to  U  101  Brahnias,  Cochins  meal  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the       ▼■www   ■  wi    W*W  V 
enough  to  meet  most  tamiiy  require  and  Langstlans.  from  12  tQ  i8  tor  ply.  flayor  or  quanty  Qf  the  eggg  improved 

At  oresent  nrices  there  is  little  moutn  Rocks-  Orpingtons  and  other  General-purpose  fowls  allowed  to  se  S  rastohIv  LIE  X. 
quttioTbnftha  tt  is  more  pwflSSS  J™!?  *****  weight,  and  18  to  25  lect  their  own  mash  constitutents  at  Sase  th^^lefd  of  aTfour  crop. 
to  keep  fowls  for  egg  production  than  °J J» ^s  simi lar  to  the  Leghorn,  Mm-  a  dry  mash  containing  about  63  per  from  25  to  40  percen  ,  grow  from  ?00 

for  the  meat  they  produce.    There-  orca  aad  Ancona'  n   ?*L  °Jn  }*    per  ,  cQent    beeI  to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  80    to  600 

fore,  those  who  expect  to  secure  a  Frrpgnn||°    r  Fccnc  scrap  9  per  cent  bran,  and  9  per  cent  DUBhela  oI  onlon8(y30  £      DUitt£B  if 

large  income  from  their  poultry  will  ,        EGG-PRODUCING  FEEDS.  midd lings.    Leghorns  ate  a  mash  ol  wheat  70  to  100 'bushels,  of  oat?  per 

probably  select  such  breeds    as    the  ,r'  a "Three-Year  Experiment  Specialists  about  66  per  cent  corn  meal,  26  per  'M  ^    cr^  in  proJoJtion 

Leghorn,  Minorca,  or  Ancona.    These       Learn  Values  of  Rations  Under       cent  beef  scrap  and  4  per  cent  each  my  Iree  bQok  Ju          bo*  *' 

fowls  lay  a  larger  number  of  eggs  at     _        Different  Conditions.  ot  bran  and  middlings.    No  better  re-  ill 

a  lower  cost  than    the    first-named     Feed  t0  Proauce    °ne    dozen    eggs  suits  were  obtained  by  this  method  JbL.  A.  JrlNEGrAR 

breeds,  but  have  a  smaller  carcass.  co"ts()10  cents  with  pullets,  14  cents  of  feeding  than    where    the    ground  WAlllTltTTft_  . 

They  are    superior    to    the  heavier  Wlth  2-vear-old  bens,  and  19  cents  with  grains  were  mixed  together  in  a  mash.  VV  eiilllgbOIl  U  tail 

breeds  as  rustlers,  but  are  affected  -vear-old  hens,  in  a  three-year  feeding  Some  Good  Mashes.  ,    ,  ■  , 

more  by  sudden  changes  in  tempera-  test  recently  reported  by  poultrymen     Good  mashes,  as  indicated  by  these  DAY   old  chix 

ture  o,f  the  United  States  Department  of  experiments,  may  be  made  of  66  per  wiae  eoonomy  la  Quality  not  price.  we 

The  selection  of  a  breed  within  one  Agriculture.     These   were    the   cost  cent  corn  meal,  26  per  cent  beef  scrap,  »«u  cheap  when  quality  fa  the  main 'con - 
of  these  groups  is  not  as  important  as  figures  of  feed  at  the  time  of  the  ex-  and  4  per  cent  each  of  bran  and  mid-  ,ldaraA°RICADY   place  HENNERY 
the  selection  of  a  good  strain  or  fam-  Penment,  which  began  in  1912,  and  dlmgs,  or  2  pounds  of  corn  meal  and  u  prepared  to  handle  order,  large  or 
iiv  in  the  hrppH  rhn«Pn     <?nmp  hrppri   must  be  corrected  to  present  prices.  1  pound  each  of  bran,  middlings,  and  •mall,  ahoot  your  enquiries    for  pricea. 
ers  select  for -  egg  production   while  Tables  of  rations  aM  costs  presented  beef  scrap,  with  a  scratch  feed  in  each  wm  b*  tnaa  ever.  Order 

Dther  devote  more  attention  to  shape  in  tne  reP°rt  enaDle  Poultrymen  to  ration  of  equal  parts  by    weight    of  A.  T.  8M  urth  waite 

and  color.   A  growing  number  are  de-  make  these  corrections  when  compar-  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  which  Weliaville,  Utah 

veloping  families  which  combine  all  ed  t0  1917  Prices.    In  Bulletin  561  of  is  fed  so  that  the  hens  receive  about  ' 
these  qualities"""  The  farmer  because  tne  department  "Feed  Cost  of  Egg  Pro-  equal  parts  of  scratch    feed    and    of     Black  Diamond  Dehorning  Pencil, 
of  his  requirements,  will  doubtless  be  Auction,"  tne  specialists  describe  in  mash.  Eyery        u  wm  d6hom  5Q  head  from 

more  interested  in  the  work  of  the  detai1  tllis  test>  wnictl  was  undertaken  The  Leghorns  on  free  range  gave  teQ  days  tQ  OQe  montn  Qld  for  ?1  Q0 
last-named  breeders.  t0  compare  the  costs  of  various  rations  a  considearbly  greater  egg  yield  than  Forfeit  of  ?5.00  0n  any  calf  if  it  fails 

The  vigor  of  the  fowls  has  to  do  led  under  general    farm    conditions,  those  confined  to  a    fair-sized    yard.  to  denorn 
with  the  health  and  mortality  of  the  Much  information  relating  to  feeding  This  difference  was  less  marked  in  .„.„. 
Btock,  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  the  under  the  various  conditions  also  was  the  general-purpose  hens.  J- 

per  cent  of  these  eggs  which  hatch,  learned  in  the  experiment.  Cost  of  Green  Feed.  a  u_ 

and  the  health  and  growth    of    the  Test  Included  366  Fowls.  Sprouted  oats  .fed  as  green  feed  to       Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs, 

chicks  hatched  from  these  eggs.  Starting  with  6  pens  of  30  pullets  hens  confined  to  yards  cost  about  10     Some  good  spring  1Itters.  Richard 

A  vigorous  fowl  should  have  a  rela-  each>  tQe  test  was  enlarged  to  include  cents  per  hen  a  year  and  1  cent  per  Defender    and    Pathfinder  breeding, 
tively  deep,  wide  head,  with  a  short,  16  Pens  containing  366  fowls.   Most  of  dozen  eggs,  not  including  any  charges  Big  types    Send  QUt  nothlng  Dut  bigh 
curved  back.     The  eyes    should   be  tbe  pens  were  made  up  of  30  standard-  for  labor  and  equipment.    The  hens  class  Btock    Guaranteed    to  please, 
prominent  and  the  comb  well  devel-  bred  pullets,  bred  and  reared  under  ate  on  an  average  in  one  year  about  Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs 
oped  and  fiery  red.    The  body  trunk  the  same  conditions  and  selected  for  1.3  pounds  of  oyster  shell  and  0.7  of  ERIK  W  OLSEN 

should  have  the  depth  and  width  nec-  viSor>    standard    shape,    and    color,  a  pound  of  grit,  which  together  cost  Virginia  '  Idaho 

essary  to  furnish  ample  room  for  the  Some  flocks  consisted  of  fowls  of  one  about  1  cent  per  hen.  ...  . 

digestive  and  reproductive  organs.    A  breed,  while   others  contained  more     The  Leghorns  did  not  lay  as  well  in         WE  WANT  FARM  LANDS 
long,  straight  breast  bone  adds  to  the  than  one  kind  of  pure-bred  fowls  of  the  winter  as    the  general-purpose 

strength  of  the  fowl,  because  it  fur-  the  general-purpose  type.     Pens    of  breeds,  especially  during  their  second  1 "  Pp""m 

Dishes  a  better  support  for  the  digest-  cross-bred  pullets  also  were  used.         year,  but  the  Leghorns  produced  eggs      BAL"    L^-^a  uii    rnwrcni  i 
ive  organs.  With  the  exception  of  three  flocks  about  3  cents  per  dozen  cheaper  dur-  BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 

An  individual  supported  by  strong,  which   were   confined   to   good-sized  ing  their  first  year,  6.4  cents  cheaper  343  Main  Street  Salt  Leke  City 

parallel  legs,  with  the   nails   of   the  yards,  all  the  fowls  were  allowed  free  in  their  second  year,  and    9.8    cents     ,. , .  ,        in   rnia.i i  ■  , ,-i  ,'ui-i ,  ,  

scratching  toes  well  worn  is  desira-  range  over  several  acres  of  rough  land,  cheaper  in  their  third  year  than  the  lumber,  lath,  mulwork.  Qet  eur  tlr- 
ble,  while  the  long-nailed  or  "cow-  Detailed  records  were  kept  of  the  feed  general-purpose  breeds.    One  pen  of  f^;^00*}1™^^^ 

hocked"  individual  should  not  be  tol-  used,  the  weight  of  the  eggs,  and  care-  Leghorn  pullets  produced  eggs  m  Lujnber  Supply  Co.,  Uii '  Luaber  «x- 
erated.  iul  observations  were  made  o,f  the  con-  their  first  year  at  a  feed  cost  of  6.7  change,  Beattle,  Vuh.  

The  development  of  the  sex  charac-  ditions  which  affect   egg   production,  cents  per  dozen,  while  the  value  of  duroc  jersey  PIGS  ~ 

ters  should  not  be  overlooked.    Hens  such  as  molting  and  bloodiness.    The  the  eggs  per  hen  for  the  year  was     T  "jL    hv  lmnrovine 

with  male    characteristics    lay    very  test  was  conducted  on  the  experiment  ?3.41  over  cost  of  feed.  your  stock  improwng 

few  eggs,  if  any  at  all.    On  the  other  farm  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Weight  of  Eggs.  y    T    rezistered  sDrine  diks  now  from 

hand,  feminine  cockerels  are  general-  at  Beltsville,  Md.  Summarizing  the  re-     The  average  weight  of  a  dozen  eggs  TamTs  w  BLAIN 

ly  whipped  out  by  the  stronger  males,  suits  of  the  tests,  the  specialists  draw  from  the  general-purpose  fowls  dur-  Cltv  Utah 

and  are  poor  breeders.  these  conclusions:  ing  their  pullet  year  was  1.53  pounds,    p  __8..  _  y 

It  is  impossible  to  have  the  best  of  •    Average  Egg  Yields.      '         1-60  during  their  second  year,  and  1.63 

hatches  unless  the  eggs  are  produced  The  average  egg  yield  for  the  first  during  their  third  laying  year.  «  The  ments  was  4  cents,  while  in  some 
from  vigorous  hens  which  have  been  laying  year  in  all  pens  was  131  eggs,  eggs  from  the  Leghorns  averaged  1.45  cases  no  eggs  at  all  were  produced 
well  housed  and  fed.    The  eggs  from  and  the  highest  pen  average  yield  was  pounds  during  their  pullet  year,  and  during  the  month. 

mature  hens  are  more  desirable  for  169.5  eggs.    In  the  second    year    the  149  during  their  second    and    third   r-o  

■hatching  than  the  eggs  of  pullets,  for  average  egg  yield  of  all  pens  was  92.7  years.  WHO  WAS  HE? 

two  reasons:      (1)  Mature  hens'  eggs  eggs,  which  decreased  to  78.2  eggs  in     The  egg-production  of  the  general-     "Father,"  said  a    boy    of  twelve, 

are  larger  and  hatch  better  than  pul-  the  third  laying  year.  purpose  fowls  decreased  32  per  cent  "who  was  Shylock?" 

lets'  eggs,  and  the  chicks  hatched  are     The  average  value  of  eggs  over  feed  in  their  second  laying  year.    The  de-     "What!"  exclaimed  his  father,  "have 

prger  and  more  vigorous;  (2)  pullets  cost  the  first  laying  year  was  $2.56  per  crease  was  considerably  less  in  the  I  sent  you  to  Sunday-school  for  the 

Euahy  lay  more  eggs  during  the  win-  hen,  falling  to  $1.41  the  second  year,  Leghorns,  their  2-year  average  egg  past  six  or  seven  years,  only  to  have 

Er  than  hens;  this  tends  to  injure  and  to  $0.79  the  third  year.   The  high-  production  exceeding  that  of  the  gen-  you  ask  me  who  Shylock  was?  Shame 

Ete  hatching  quality  o,f  the  eggs  laid  est  average  value  in  any  pen  was  $3.41.  eral-purpose  breeds  by  19  eggs.    The  on  you!    Get  your  Bible  and  find  out 

during  the  following  breeding  season.     The  general-purpose  fowls  consumed  decrease    in    production    from    the  this  minute!" 

I  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  select  annually  72  pounds  of  feed,  which  cost  second  to  the  third  year  was  only  4   o  

the  strongest  and  most  vigorous  hens  $1.13,  while  c.e  Leghorns  at  55  pounds,  per  cent  with  the  Leghorns,  compared        GREAT  ACCOMPLISHMENT 
for  the  farm  breeding  stock.   There  is  which  cost  87  cents.  with  T3  per  cent  in  the  general-pur-     The  government  has  accomplished 

no  reason  why  any  distinction  should     Good  results    were    obtained    with  pose  breeds.  more  in  the  way  of  efficiency  regula- 

be  made  between  the  breeding  flock  rations  both  with  and  without  oats.  The  cheapest  eggs  are  produced  in  tion  and  war  preparation  in  the  last 
and  the  laying  flock  during  nine  The  use  of  this  grain  added  variety  to  the  spring — during  April,  May,  and  eight  months  than  in  all  its  previous 
month:-:  of  the  year.    All  should  have  the  ration  without  increasing  the  cost.  June — while  the  greatest  cost  occurs  hitsory. 

the  run  of  the  farm.    At  least  three         Effect  of  Feeding  Beef  Scrap.         in  October,  November,  and  December.   o  

weeks  before  the  first  eggs  are  to  be  Fowls  not  fed  any  beef  scrap  or  other  The  lowest  monthly  feed  cost  of  a  Send  in  your  subscription  to  the 
saved  for  hatching,  the  breeding  flock  animal  protein  laid  only  90  eggs  dur-  dozen  eggs  in  any  of  these  experi-  Utah  Farmer  today. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


Can't  Be  Fed  As  Herd 


O.  E.  Reed. 


-/0\vd  must  be  led  as  individuals  and 
hoc  as  a  uercl  ii  tney  are  to  oe  red 
economically.  ine  quantity  or  nriiK. 
produced  Dy  tile  cow  is  an  inuication 
01  tue  quantity  oi  leed  sue  must  wave. 

'me  nrst  use  of  wnicn  tne  animal 
puts  its  rood,  whether  producing  milR 
or  not,  is  to  maintain  tne  functions  or 
the  body.  Tne  feed  in  excess  of  this 
amount  is  used  for  producing  milk, 
storing  fat,  or  for  growth  of  the  foetus. 
May  Not  Notice  Underfeeding 
Underfeeding  is  perhaps  more  com- 
mon than  overfeeding.  The  effect  of 
uuuerieeding  may  not  be  noticed  at 
once,  as  the  cow  will  produce  milk  for 
a  time  by  converting  the  surplus  flesh 
of  her  body  into  milk.  Hence,  if  a 
cow  declines  in  weight  while  she  is 
producing  milk,  it  is  an  indication 
that  she  is  not  receiving  enough  feed 
On  the  other  hand,  the  over- 
fed cow  may  put  fat  on  her 
body  or  she  may  get  off  feed. 

A  succulent  ration  should 
be  maintained  during  the  win- 
ter. Such  a  feed  serves  to 
keep  the  digestive  organs  in 
good  condition.  This  succul- 
ence may  be  secured  by  feed- 
ing silage  or  roots.  Silage 
makes  the  best  succulent  feed 
in  this  state  because  it  is 
possible  to  obtain,  large 
yields  of  corn,  cane,  or  katir, 
which  makes  excellent  silage. 
Bulk  and  Nutrients  Needed. 

The  feeds  in  a  ration  must 
be  such  as  to  provide  a  suffici- 
ent bulk  to  satisfy  the  ap- 
petite and  feeding  capacity 
of  the  animal,  and  to  furnish 
the  amount  of  nutrients  need- 
ed by  the  cow.  An  animal 
may  be  fed  enough  nutrients 
in  the  form  of  grain  to  per- 
form her  work  but  she  may 


Must  Follow  Nature's  Teaching. 

Cows  must  be  fed  intelligently  ii 
the  highest  and  most  economical  re- 
turns are  obtained.  One  qf  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  the  low  average  pro- 
duction of  the  cow  is  that  she  is  not 
properly  fed. 

Economic  feeding  resolves  itself 
into  the  study  and  execution  of  the 
lesson  which  nature  teaches.  The 
cow  makes  her  greatest  production  in 
the  early  summer.  The  intelligent 
feeder  therefore  will  strive  to  main- 
tain similar  conditions  as  nearly  as 
possible  throughout  the  year. 


Utah  per  acre,  per  man  produced 
more  food  stuff  than  any  other  state 
during  1917. 


THE  SILO  WILL  HELP 

PRODUCTION 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
that  silo  which  will  increase  the  pro- 
ducts from  your  cows,  keep  your 
stock  in  better  condition,  enable  you 
to  save  nearly  100  per  cent  of  your 
crop  instead  of  half,  save  at  least  a 
third  of  your  time  in  doing  the  win- 
ter feeding,  and  materally  increase 
your  bank  account.  If  you  want  to 
appreciate  the  real  merits  of  a  silo, 
ask  a  farmer  who  is  using  one  if  he 
would  do  without  it  for  more  than 
double  its  cost. 

The  value  of  silage  for  dairy  cows 
can  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

Silage  adds  palatableness  to  the  ra- 
tion. 

Silage  adds  succulency  to  the  ration. 

Silage  serves  to  cheapen  the  ration. 

Silage  enables  the  cow  to  produce 
milk  and  butter  more  economcally. 

Silage  is  more  easily  handled  than 
corn  fodder. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1918 

Silage  serves  as  a  tonic  and  condi- 
tioner, keeping  the  digestive  tract 
good  condition. 

To  summarize:  Silage  produces 
beef  most  economically,  is  a  good  feed 
for  dairy  cows,  for  calves  and  stock 
cattle,  for  fattening  lambs  and  breed- 
ing ewes,  for  mules,  horses,  swine  and 
poultry. 

Good  ensilage  with  our  alfalfa  make 
a  combination  that  eastern  farmers 
can  not  produce  as  cheaply  as  we  can. 
With  better  feed  at  a  lower  cost,  it 
will  stimulate  production.  More  live- 
stock is  what  we  need.  The  silo  wil 
help  production  and  bring  a  better 
profit  to  the  farmer. — R.  E.  Miller. 

 o  

The  Brigadier — r\ow,  Captain  Wil- 
son, suppose  you  found  your  companj 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  battalion, 
hopelessly  outnumbered  and  surround- 
ed on  every  side;  wnat  would  you  do? 
Captain  Wilson,  scratching  his  head — 
By  gosh,  general,  you  are  a  pessimist. 


receive  too  little  bulk  to  be 
satisfied. 

The  roughage  should  form 
the  foundation  of  the  dairy 
ration.    A  cow  should  have 
all    the    roughage    she  can 
clean  up,  and  the  grain  ration 
should  be  regulated    by  the 
amount  of  milk  produced.  A 
cow  should  be  fed  one  pound 
of  grain  to  each  three  pounds 
of  rich  milk    produced  and 
one  pound  qf  grain  to  four 
pounds  less  rich  milk. 
Ration   Must   Be  Balanced 
The  three  substances  which 
must  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing up  the  ration  of  the  dairy 
cow    are    protein,  carbohy- 
drates, and  fats.    These  sub- 
stances are  found  in  all  feeds 
but  in    varying  proportions. 
The  protein,  or  nitrogenous 
substance,  is  the  most  expen- 
sive.  It  is  used  by  the  animal 
in  the  production    of  hair, 
hoof,  bide,  horn,  blood,  and 
muscle.    Alfalfa,  clover  hay, 
cottonseed  and  linseed  meal, 
bran,  oats,  and  gluten  feeds 
contain  a  high  per  cent  of 
protein.     The  carbohydrates 
and  fats  produce    heat  and 
furnish  energy  to  make  the 
fat  that  is  stored  up  in  the 
body  and  in  the  milk.  Com, 
kafflr,     cane,     corn  silage, 
timothy  hay,  oats,  and  wheat 
straw  contain  a  high  per  cent 
of  carbohydrates. 

A  balanced  ration  must 
contain  both  protein  and  car- 
bohydrate foods.  Alfalfa  and 
clover  furnish  protein  In  form 
of  roughage.  In  order  to  bal- 
ance the  ration,  it  is  best  to 
feed  a  grain  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates. If  the  roughage  con- 
sists of  cane  or  kaflr/then  a 
grain  ration  such  as  bran  or 
oats  must  furnish  the  protein. 
The  protein  feeds  are  the 
most  expensive  feeds  on  the 
market.  If  alfalfa,  cowpcas, 
and  clover  can  bo  grown  in 
the  locality,  It  is  cheaper  to 
us«  them  in  the  dairy  ration. 


Every  Hand  in  the  Land! 


in 

Every  Hand  a  Saving  Hand 
Every  Hand  a  Helping  Hand 

Lend  Your  Quarters  to  Uncle  Sam 

Every  One  of  Us  Must  Save  Here  for  Victory  "Over  There" 


EVERY  one  must  lend  some  money  to  the  Govern- 
ment. And  every  one  can  lend  some,  if  only  a  little 
No  matter  how  slim  our  purse  or  how  small  our 
earnings,  each  and  every  one  of  us  can  spare  a  little  for 
our  Government  if  we  practice  a  little  thrift. 
By  investing  in  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  the  person 
with  only  a  few  cents  to  spare  can  do  his  or  her  share  as 
well  and  as  nobly  as  the  man  with  a  million  to  invest. 
Remember,  the  Government  does  not  ask  you  to  give 
your  money,  but  to  lend  it  at  interest.  You  make  it 
work  not  only  for  those  "over  there"  but  also  for  you 
here,  no  matter  how  much  or  little  it  may  be. 

You  may  purchase  WAR  SAVINGS  THRIFT 
STAMPS  by  paying  the  small  amount  of  25  cents  at  a 
time.  Sixteen  Thrift  Stamps  plus  a  few  cents  in  cash  are  ex- 
changeable for  a  Five  Dollar  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMP. 
The  Five  Dollar  Stamps  cost  from  $4.14  to  #4.23  each, 


according  to  the  time  purchased,  and  will  be  radeemeo 

on  January  1,  1923,  at  $5  each. 

The  Stamps  will  be  sold  during  March,  1918,  at  £4.14 
each,  and  the  price  will  increase  one  cent  a  month  dur- 
ing 1918. 

c^A^^Vernee  1918  sellinjr  price'  WAR  SAVINGS 
bl  AMPb  will  yield  you  on  the  redemption  date  four  per 
cent,  interest  compounded  quarterly.  In  case  of  necessity 
they  may  be  redeemed  before  January  1,  1923,  with 
about  three  per  cent,  interest. 

The  investment  is  the  soundest  on  earth.  The  entire 
wealth  and  security  of  the  United  States  is  back  of  them. 

WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS  are  as  easy  to  buy  as  postage 
stamps.  They  are  sold  at  post  offices,  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies, many  railway  stations,  stores,  factories,  agencies 
and  other  public  places. 


LET'S  ALL  INFEST  AND  HELP—EVERY  HAND  IN  THE  LAND. 

National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington 


WS.S. 

IfeAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  DY  TUB 

„  "UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


CintrltultJ  thrtuih  Divilltn  nf  jtjviniilnt 


Vnlttd  Stattl  Gn>*l.  Ctmm.  oh  ftiklii  Infirmmttm 


This  spaci  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

THE  PUBLISHER  OF  THE  UTAH  FARMER 


OFFICIAL  ORGAN  UTAH  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 
VOLUME  XIV;   No.  46  LEHI  AND  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  JUNE  15,  1918 


WEEDS  AND  THEIR  CONTROL 


By  George  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  in  Agronomy,  Utah   Agricultural  College. 


Natural  selection  has  been  operat- 
ing so  long  that  some  plants  are  able 
to  hold  their  ground  against  natural 
competitors.  Weeds  have  survived 
lot  only  against  other  plants  but  also 
igainst  man,  who  by  cultivation  has 
attached  them  in  new  ways  and  in 
new  places.  The  efforts  to  surround 
crops  with  conditions  favorable  to 
their  growth  has  made  the  fight 
against  weeds  in  cultivated  ground 
still  more  relentless.  On  the  other 
band,  crop-plants  have  been  unfitted 
lor  competition  by  constant  care  and 
protection.  Wheat,  for  example, 
would  probably  disappear  in  a  few 
years,  if  it  were  left  to  take  care  of 
itself. 

This  ever-increasing  keenness  of 
competition  makes  weeds  more  and 
more  fit  to  maintain  themselves. 
Various  are  the  methods  they  have 
adopted.  To  overcome  them,  man 
first  must  learn  their  ways:  to  find 
&  weak  place  in  their  armor  is  his 
aope.  New  tools,  new  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, and  the  application  of  sprays 
are  only  attempts  to  send  against  a 
weed  an  enemy  whose  metnods  of  at- 
tack the  weed  is  not  prepared  to  face, 
rhe  farmer  must  know  the  nature  of 
the  weed  he  is  attempting  to  control, 
what  it  can  and  cannot  withstand, 
and  how  best  to  strike  into  its  weak- 
B8t  part. 

Occurrence. 

No  farmers  are  exempt  from  weed 
pests.  They  occur  everywhere;  they 
grew  even  in  Eden.  Ever  since  they 
liave  been  spreading  far  and  wide  by 
the  numerous  and  ingenious  methods 
that  they  have  transmitted  to  the 
next  generation,  or  that  they  have 
Bince  acquired  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  So  thoroughly  has  nature 
done  the  work  that  no  spot  has 
escaped. 

I  At  the  doorstep,  they  creep  out 
from  the  edge  of  the  stone  or  out  of 
a  crack;  along  tne  pathway,  they 
bover  all  ground  not  constantly  trod- 
len;  in  waste  places,  they  mar  the 
landscape;  in  crops,  they  crowd  and 
itruggle  for  supremacy;  and  even  in 
the  cemetery,  they  grow  from  the 
graves  of  the  dead.  It  is  only  the 
Hving  man  with  a  hoe  or  a  plow  that 
Ihey  respect;  only  from  him  do  they 
hide  their  heads,  and  then,  not  until 
he  uses  sharp  edges.  Nor  do  they 
lack  persistency;  let  him  leave  a 
•Ingle  root,  and  though  they  languish 
for  a  time,  if  he  does  not  find  that 
politary  root  by  which  they  cling  to 
the  soil  and  to  life,  they  take  a  fresh 
hold  and  before  he  is  aware  have 
lightened  their  grip  until  he  realizes 
that  he  has  lost  his  opportunity  of 
easy  conquest. 

Kinds  of  Weeds. 

Control  methods  for  weeds  are 
based  largely  on  how  long  these 
plants  live  naturally.  Four  kinds  de- 
■erve  consideration:  (1)  annuals,  (2) 
Winter  annuals,  (3)  biennials,  and  (4) 
perennials. 

Annuals  germinate  in  spring,  de- 
velop normally  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  ripen  seed  before  winter. 
These  seeds  lay  in  the  soil  till  the 
next  spring.  In  general,  these  are 
•or  most  common  weeds  and  cause 
moat  trouble  on    account    of  their 


general  occurrence.  Pigweeds  are 
examples. 

Winter  annuals  germinate  in  the 
fall  and  live  over  winter  as  a  cluster 
of  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  roots  grow  during  the 
winter,  because  of  which  they  are  en- 
able to  grow  rapidly  when  spring 
comes.  They  are  most  troublesome 
in  fall-planted  grain  or  on  land  that 
is  prepared  in  the  fall  for  early  spring 
planting.  Seed  usually  ripens  with 
or  ahead  of  the  grain.  Prickly  let- 
tuce, sometimes  misnamed  "milk- 
weed" because  of  its  thick  sap,  is  our 
worst  pest  in  this  class. 

Biennials  live  two  years,  usually 
ripening  some  seed  the  first  autumn, 
but  most  of  it  the  second  season. 
These  weeds  persist  along  ditch 
banks  or  in  our  less  frequently  cul- 
tivated fields.  Sweet  clover  and  field 
thistle  are  the  best  known  biennials. 

Perennials  live  more  than  two 
years.  They  persist  by  means  of  root 
crowns  or  by  rootstocks  which  send 
up  new  shoots  each  spring. 

A  root  crown  is  an  enlarged  part 
of  the  stem  closely  connected  with  a 
top  root.  The  root  crown  bears  buds 
from  which  new  shoots  grow  each 
spring.  It  is  usually  near  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  sometimes  just  above  but 
more  frequently  just  below.  This  be- 
ing just  below  the  surface  protects 
the  buds  of  the  root  crown  from 
freezing.  Mallow,  or  "cheeseweed," 
and  dandelion  are  famous  examples 
of  this  class. 

More  notorious  yet,  however,  is 
wild  morning  glory,  or  bindweed, 
which  has  rootstocks.  These  are  un- 
derground stems  which  grow  horizon- 
tally below  the  surface.  These  root- 
stocks  vary  in  thickness  from  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  to  a  half-inch.  They 
may  be  anywhere. 

Annuals. 

Pigweeds.,  Of  these  there  are 
several — some  reddish,  some  whitish, 
some  erect,  some  flat,  and  some  near- 
ly spherical.  They  are  all  annuals  and 
can  be  handled  by  two  simple  pro- 
cesses if  vigorously  followed. 

1.  No  weeds  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen  seed.  The  easiest  way  to  pre- 
vent this  is  to  kill  the  young  weeds 
just  as  they  start  growth.  Harrowing 
or  any  disturbance  is  fatal  at  this 
period.  Later  they  have  to  be  cut  off 
with  a  cultivator  or  a  hoe.  Not  even 
a  few  weeds  may  be  allowed  to  de- 
velop seed  for  they  bear  anywhere 
from  several  hundred  to  several 
thousands.  It  is  also  well  to  en- 
courage the  germination  of  any  seed 
which  might  lay  over  in  the  soil  till 
next  season.  Frequent  cultivation 
and  a  shallow  plowing  will  help  in 
this  respect. 

2.  Not  only  must  the  farmer  take 
care  that  no  weeds  ripen  seeds,  but 
he  must  also  guard  against  the  in- 
troduction of  weed  seed.  Let  him 
watch  well  the  seed  he  plants.  First- 
class,  well-screened  seed  is  always 
cheapest  and  safest.  Threshers  are 
dangerous,  but  may  be  guarded 
against  by  watching  the  first  few 
bushels  of  grain  threshed.  If  it  is 
weedy  it  must  not  stand  where  there 
is  any  danger  of  its  being  used  for 
seed.    Hay  or  manure    from  other 


farms  or  from  a  nearby  town  may 
carry  weed  seeds.  Any  such  manure 
should  be  wen-ntted  before  being  ap- 
plied on  the  land. 

Irrigation  water  is  also  an  agency 
in  introducing  weed  seed.  Wind  may 
also  carry  winged  seed  or  roll  iu 
tumbleweeds.  The  remedy  is  both 
cases  is  potent:  weeds  along  road- 
sides, ditch  banks,  fence  lines,  and 
on  waste  ground  should  be  kept  down 
or  at  least  mowed  before  seeding. 
Community  action  qf  some  sort  is 
necessary  to  overcome  this  last  dif- 
ficulty. 

Annual  Grasses. — Grasses  that  live 
one  year  can  be  handled  in  the  same 
way  as  the  pigweeds,  except  that  a 
little  more  care  is  necessary  to  make 
sure  that  all  roots  are  cut,  for  they 
have  several  instead  of  one  as  do  pig- 
weeds. 

Tumbleweeds. — Tumbling  mustard 
and  Russian  thistle  roll  over  the  coun- 
try driven  by  winds  scattering  seed 
everywhere.  They  spread  so  rapidly 
as  to  deserve  special  attention. 

Cockle  bur,  purslave,    and  many 
others  are  also  annuals.    They  need 
the  same  treatment  as  the  others. 
Winter  Annuals. 

Prickly  lettuce  and  cheat-grass,  or 
June-grass,  are  our  worst  wijnter 
annuals.  Prickly  lettuce  grows  up- 
right, has  milky  sap,  slightly  toothed 
leaves  that  are  from  one  to  eight 
inches  long.  The  head  is  something 
like  a  small  tnisle,  the  flower  is  yel- 
low, and  the  seed  winged.  It  is  com- 
mon in  grain  fields. 

Pepper  grass  and  shepherd's  purse 
also  belong  to  the  winter  annuals. 
Tiiey  are  troublesome  in  hayfields  and 
pastures. 

Cheat-grass  throws  out  several  red- 
dish, hair-covered  leaves  in  the  late 
fall.  Next  spring  it  sends  up  a  hairy 
top  growtu,  the  size  of  which  in  pro- 
portion to  the  moisture  available.  It 
turns  white  on  ripening  when  the  seed 
i3  barbed.  It  infests  waste  alfalfa 
fields,  fence  lines,  roadsides,  and 
range  or  sagebrush  lands. 

These  weeds  are  controlled  by  the 
same  general  methods  as  are  the 
annuals.  In  addition,  however,  late 
fall  and  early  spring  cultivations  must 
to  practiced  vigorously.  Clean  seed 
bed  for  planting,  clean  seed,  and 
later  spike-tooth  harrowing  are  the 
best  control  methods.  Alfalfa  patches 
should  be  vigorously  springtoothed 
and  not  allowed  to  get  too  old. 

Biennials. 

Sweet  clover,  barley-grass  (com- 
monly called  foxtail),  burdock,  and 
the  common  thistles  are  our  worst 
biennial  weeds. 

Sweet  clover  is  well-known.  It  is 
most  injurious  in  irrigated  grain 
fields.  Barley-grass  grows  in  bunches 
and  develops  bushy,  whitish,  rough- 
bearded  heads.  It  is  worst  in  old 
alfalfa  fields,  or  jn  wet  pasture  lands. 

Burdock  has  large  rhuoarb-like 
leaves  and  grows  bur  balls  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  inside  of  which 
are  small  black  seeds.  The  burs 
stick  in  animals  and  the  seeds  drop 
out  as  the  animals  move  about.  Bur- 
dock and  thistles  infest  only  waste 
land,  or  neglected  pastures.  Immedi- 


ate and  thorough  grubbing  is  fatal  to 
these  weeds. 

Sweet  clover  should  be  cut  down 
before  seeding  and  plowed.  Vigorous 
harrrowing  and  frequent  clipping  are 
necessary  to  control  barley-grass  (fox- 
tail). 

On  no  account  should  these  weeds 
be  allowed  to  seed. 

Perennials. 

As  already  pointed  out  perennial 
weeds  fall  into  two  classes — those 
having  root  crowns  and  those  having 
rootstocks.  Control  methods  differ 
widely — more  widely  in  fact,  than  do 
they  for  annual  weeds  and  for  those 
perennials  having  root  crowns.  The 
rootstock  makes  that  class  many 
times  more  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Perennials  with    Root  Crowns. 

Several  bad  weeds  occur  in  this 
group  but  where  seeding  is  prevented 
they  should  soon  cease  to  trouble  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  means  o£ 
multiplying.  By  virtue  of  food  stored 
in  the  large  root  and  root  crown, 
they  grow  rapidly  and  produce  many 
seeds.  They  should  be  cut  off  four  to 
eight  inches  beneath  the  surface  early 
in  the  season  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin growth.  Most  of  the  worst 
weeds  in  this  group  develop  a 
matted  sort  of  top  growth  that  makes 
tue  tops  difficult  to  cut  because  of 
their  being  so  close  to  the  ground.  It  . 
is  nearly  as  easy  to  cut  below  the  / 
root  crowns  as  it  is  to  cut  back  the 
top  growth  to  prevent  seeding.  This 
very  quality,  however,  means  that 
seed  is  very  likely  to  be  matured  un- 
less great  care  is  exercised  to  cut  off 
the  branches  or  to  cut  off  the  root  be- 
low the  root  crown. 

These  weeds  are  usually  worst  on 
waste  land,  in  meadows,  pastures, 
alfalfa  fields,  in  old  orchards,  or 
along  fence  lines,  ditch  banks,  and 
walks  where  the  plow  is  not  used. 
Plowing  each  year  or  twice  each  year 
usually  controls  this  kind  of  weed.  The 
plowshare  cuts  off  the  root  crown. 
Where  land  is  infested  it  is  wise  to 
plow  at  least  fall  and  spring  to  grub 
or  hoe  out  the  remaining  weeds 
after  the  desired  crop  is  planted. 
Specific  Weeds. 

Mallow,  or  'cheseweed,"  grows  in  a 
mat.  It  has  rounded,  scalloped  leaves, 
a  whitish  to  pinkish  flower,  and  bears 
many  seeds  in  a  flattened  dish  or 
"cheese."  It  ripens  many  seeds  that 
a:  o  - easily  spread  by  irrigation  water 
or  in  manure. 

Dandelion. — Well-known  to  all,  it 
spreads  its  seed  both  by  wind  and 
water.  It  is  common  in  any  sodded 
area  or  spot  not  frequnetly  plowed. 
It  crowds  out  alfalfa  and  lawns. 

Docks. — Several  doc£s  occur  usual- 
ly in  wet  spots,  being  nuisances  in 
wet  pasture  lands.  They  have  broad 
leaves,  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  and 
bear  a  cluster  c,f  r  '  lish  brown  seed 
that  extends  all  over  a  branched  top. 
Drainage  as  well  as  cultivation  as- 
sists in  their  eradication. 

Lupines. — Lupines  have  heavy, 
fibrous  root  crowns.  Their  leafy  top 
growth  faintly  resembles  peas.  They 
have  pea-shaped  flowers  of  any  shade 
of  white,  blue,  purple,  or  yellow.  They 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1918 


San  Pete  County,  Utah. 
Utah  Farmer: 

This  spring  I  used  the  harrow  on 
my  beet  field  when  the  plants  were 
still  small.  It  was  the  first  time  that 
1  ever  had  the  courage  to  harrow  small 
beets  because  I  was  afraid  of  tearing 
out  and  destroying  the  stand  but  the 
weeds  were  getting  such  a  start  and 
hand  labor  is  so  scarce  that  I  tried  it 
cut  anyhow.  The  weeds  seemed  to 
grow  so  much  faster  than  the  beets 
that  I  felt  tempted  to  tear  out  the 
beets  and  replant,  but  I  am  now  glad 
that  I  did  not.  The  harrowing  did  a 
lot  of  good  and  only  a  little  real  dam- 
age to  the  crop.  My  soil  is  a  mill 
loam  and  not  very  hard  to  work.  I  just 
wondered  if  many  beet  growers  had 
tried  harrowing  the  small  beets.  I  did 
not  weight  the  harrow. 

P.  C.  J. 

We  were  recently  in  two  fields  of 
beets  that  were  very  greatly  helped 
by  harrowing.  If  the  soil  and  other 
conditions  are  wrong,  very  much  harm 
can  be  done  to  a  stand  of  beets  by 
harrowing  but  if  care  is  used  in  ad- 
justing the  harrow,  in  most  instances, 
it  will  help.  It  needs  to  be  a  light 
harrow  and  the  teeth  should  be  slant- 
ed back.  Where  a  light  crust  is  form- 
ing, the  harrow  will  stir  the  soil  suffici- 
ently to  prevent  the  cracks  opening 
which  cause  the  loss  of  moisture. 

This  season,  in  some  fields,  the 
weeds  started  out  at  an  alarming  rate. 
The  weed  seems  to  have  the  ability 
to  grow,  even  if  the  soil  stays  cold. 
Most  weeds  spread  their  roots  quickly 
and  gain  headway  before  beets  and 
other  crops  get  started.  The  harrow, 
when  judiciously  used  will  aid  in  hold- 
ing the  weeds  in  check. 

On  some  of  your  soils,  both  the  har- 
row and  the  roller  are  used  to  splen- 
did advantage  hut  they  must  be  used 
with  discretion.  When  in  doubt,  use 
the  culivator.  Some  of  the  best  beet 
growers  are  cultivating  their  beets 
twice  and  even  three  times  before  the 
beets  are  thinned.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  beets  are  so  small,  careful 
driving  is  necessary.  A  careful  count 
in  one  field,  last  week,  showed  a  ser- 
ious loss  through  careless  cultivating. 
It  was  only  a  two-row  cultivator  and 
it  may  not  have  appeared  to  the  man 
who  operated  the  cultivator  that  he 
was  cutting  so  many  dollars  out  of  his 
pocketbook.  If  some  one  had  told 
him  that  he  had  a  hole  in  his  pocket 
and  that  he  lost  a  silver  dollar  at 
the  end  of  every  fourth  row,  he  would 
haye  been  scared  stiff  and  would  have 
patched  his  pockets  before  driving 
another  rod. 

In  checking  over  his  field,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  he  lost  about  50  pounds  of 
beets  in  each  forty  rod  row.  For  each 
round  trip  in  cultivating,  which  meant 
four  rows  of  beets,  he  had  lost  200 
pounds  of  beets  and  at  $10  per  ton,  this 
would  mean  a  loss  to  him  amounting 
to  $1.00  per  round  trip. 

That  is  rather  expensive  indiffer- 
ence. We  did  not  meet  the  man  or 
see  the  cultivator  that  he  was  using 


Age  is  not  every- 
thing, but  it  does 
mean  something  to 
have  the  confidence 
of  the  commuuity 
after  59  years  of 
business  life,  and  of 
this  we  are  proud. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

Salt  Lake  City 
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but  it  is  likely  that  it  would  have 
taken  him  only  about  as  long  to  pro- 
perly adjust  the  cultivator  and  it  would 
have  taken  him  to  patch  a  pocket  in 
bis  trousers  that  might  cause  the  leak. 
Sometimes,  there  is  but  little  required 
in  these  adjustments.  The  first  two 
acres  in  the  field  was  well  done  and 
almost  no  beets  were  cut  out  with  the 
cultivator  but  it  appeared,  in  studying 
the  results,  that  one  or  two  nuts  work- 
loose  and  a  hurried  adjustment  or  no 
adjustment  at  all  was  made.  There 
was  only  about  six  acres  in  the  field. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  the  man 
with  a  comparatively  small  acreage 
will  be  less  exacting  about  his  cul- 
tivator than  is  the  man  with  a  larger 
acreage,  there  seems  to  he  a  tempt- 
ation to  use  the  cultivaor  set  in  about 
the  same  way  that  the  neighbor  used 
it  and  not  make  a  change,  for  on  many 
small  acreages,  one  cultivator  is  used 
by  several  neighbors  whereas,  the 
grower  with  a  large  acreage  under- 
stands the  importance  of  having  his 
own  cultivator  and  have  it  equipped 
with  the  shovels  and  knives  that  are 
best  suited  to  his  soil. 

We  have  occasionally  seen  damage 
that  resulted  from  the  use  of  the  har- 
row on  small  beets  and  we  have  also 
found  a  great  deal  of  damage  that 
was  done  by  careless  cultivating; 
nevertheless,  we  have  seen  very  much 
more  damage  done  to  beet  fields  be- 
cause the  grower  did  too  little  cultivat- 
ing or  stirring  the  soil  and  left  too 
much  for  hand  work.  This  is  the  year 
that  horse  labor  must  be  substituted 
in  evey  possible  way  for  human  labor. 
It  is  also  the  very  time  when  a  little 
"head  work"  and  skill  in  adjusting 
tools  will  count  for  more  dollars  in 
return  for  the  effort  expended  than  at 
any  previous  time. 

Yes,  you  probably  did  the  wise  thing 
in  using  the  harrow  and  the  good  that 
was  accomplished  much  more  than 
compensated  for  the  relatively  small 
number  of  beets  that  were  injured. 
The  irregular  stand  this  spring,  on 
many  fields,  caused  some  of  the  grow- 
ers to  feel  discouraged  at  times  but 
the  last  few  days  has  shown  a  wonder- 
ful improvement.  In  July,  many  of 
these  fields,  if  properly  handled,  will 
show  probably  80  per  cent  of  a  full 
stand  and  that  may  mean  as  much  as 
90  per  cent  of  a  full  tonnage  yield. 
 o  

FERTILIZER 

By  Mark  Austin,  General  Agricultural 
Supt,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company. 
No  doubt  most  of  our  growers  have 
read  with  interest  the  article  in  the 
Utah  Farmer  under  date  June  1st,  by 
Messrs.  Timothy  and  Bedford  of 
Greeley,  Colorado,  on  the  subject,  of 
beet  top  silage.  .The  information  given 
certainly  is  very  encouraging  to  the 
beet  growers.  It  shows  that  the  beet 
tops  when  siloed  are  just  as  profitable 
as  the  beets,  if  properly  fed  to  live- 
stock. 

The  great  question  which  has  con- 
fronted our  farmers  heretofore  is  fer- 
tilizer; it  will  be  solved  by  the  beet 
top  silage.  We  hope  all  of  our  grow- 
ers will  save  this  very  important  feed 
by  the  simple  methods  heretofore  sug- 
gested and  feed  as  many  stock  on  the 
farm  as  possible,  so  as  to  get  the 
manure  to  build  up  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and,  in  this  way  very  materially 
increase  the  tonnage  of  beets.  I  think 
there  is  nothing  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  beet  growers  o,f  the 
West  of  greater  importance  and  it  cer- 
tainly should  have  our  careful  atten- 
tion. 

If  you  do  not  have  sufficient  hay 
upZm  your  farm  to  feed  a  car  or  more 
of  steers  no  doubt  you  will  be  able  to 
purchase  it  from  farmers  who  are 
located  outside  of  the  extensive  beet 
growing  sections.  It  only  takes  a 
small  quantity  of  May  to  feed  with  the 
silage  so  the  hauling  of  the  hay  a  few 
miles  will  not  be  a  serious  matter,  be- 
cause the  .farmers  and  teams  are  not 
very  busy  in  the  winter.  I  know  of 
some  farmers  in  Idaho,  who,  last  year, 


The  New  Osborne  Mower 

IS  THE  THRIFTY  FARMER'S  MOWER,  AND  ADDS  TO  HIS  THRIFT 


The  New  Osborne  Mower  is  the  strongest,  easiest  to  handle,  light- 
est running  and  most  perfect  grass  cutting  machine  on  the  market. 
It  run  smoothly,  silently,  and  free  from  vibration.  It  has' great  flexi- 
bility of  the  cutter  bar,  and  a  perfect  aligning  device,  and  will  cut 
perfectly  on  hillsides,  embankments  and  on  uneven  ground.  The  main 
gear  is  of  the  Internal  type  and  inclosed.  It  is  easy  to  oil  and  oper- 
ate and  costs  no  more  than  others.  Built  heavy  and  strong  and  will 
give  many  years  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

Ask  the  man  who  owns  one. 

Sold  By 

Utah-Implement  Vehicle  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

Headquarters  for  Osborne  Mowers,  Rakes  and  Binders. 
WE  WANT  YOUR  BUSINESS. 


and  the  year  before  that,  hauled  hay 
to  feed  to  beef  and  mutton  eight  to 
ten  miles,  so  as  to  use  the  by-poduct 
of  the  sugar  beet  and  get  the  fertilizer 
for  their  farms. 

I  would  like  to  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  farmers  to  the  advisability 
of  taking  some  of  the  alfalfa  fields  full 
of  dandelions  and  other  noxious  weeds 
and  plowing  them  under,  thus  giving 
the  soil  some  green  fertilizer.  If 
done  at  once,  they  can  be  planted  to 
good  advantage  to  corn  or  potatoes. 
If  this  is  properly  done  the  land  would 
be  in  elegant  shape  for  beets  for  the 
next  four  years.  Even  the  second  crop 
of  alfalfa,  in  the  State  of  Utah,  could 
be  plowed  under  and  then  planted  to 
corn  not  later  than  the  20th  of  July. 
Of  course  it  would  be  planted  too  late 
to  develop  corn,  hut  a  good  crop  of 
fodder  for  silage  could  be  raised,  or  it 
could  be  fed  green  to  the  stock,  just 
as  the  farmer  may  desire;  this  would 
also  prepare  the  land  in  good  shape 
for  beets  the  following  four  years.  A 
number  of  our  growers  throughout  the 
various  states  where  we  operate  plow- 
ed under  green  alfalfa  last  year  and 
where  the  work  was  properly  done  and 
the  beets  properly  planted  and  cared 
for,  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
get  an  excellent  crop.  The  method 
outlined  is  the  best  way  to  kill  the 
alfalfa  and  as  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  that  needs  plowing  up  and  as  the 
soil  needs  the  fertilizer  this  matter 
should  have  the  careful  attention  of 
the  farmer. 
June  10th,  1918 


The  first  hoeing  of  sugar  beets  is 
more  important  this  season  than  com- 
mon. 

In  some  districts,  because  of  dry 
spots  in  many  fields,  the  germination 
was  iregular  and  now,  since  the  rains, 
the  plants  have  come  through  and 
therefor,  additional  thinning  must  be 
done  and  the  best  time  to  do  it  is 
while  hoeing  the  first  time. 

In  many  fields,  cultivating  has  been 
delayed  considerably  following  the 
thinning.  The  owner  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  being  with  the  thinners  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  that  is  always  an 
important  time  for  competent  super- 
vision. Only  a  few  fields  have  suffer- 
ed because  of  lack  of  prompt  culti- 
latlon  following  thinning  and  serious 
losses  can  easily  occur  if  the  thinning 
operation  is  delayed  unduly  or  done 
in  a  slipshod  fashion.    Some  of  the 


growers  have  gotten  out  early  in  the 
day  with  the  cultivator  and  then  help- 
ed with  the  thinners  when  they  arrive, 
starting  the  cultivator  again  later  in 
the  day  and  in  this  way,  some  of  the 
larger  acreages  have  been  kept  thin- 
ned and  cultivated  in  good  order. 

Where  the  cultivator  is  used  by  dif- 
ferent growers,  this  plan  of  cultivating 
in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  late 
afternoon  can  not  always  be  worked 
out  successfully  because  it  sometimes 
takes  more  time  to  go  for  the  culti 
vator  than  to  do  the  cultivating.  As 
the  -beets  get  larger  before  the  thin- 
ners get  to  them,  there  is  an  even 
greater  need  to  have  the  cultivator 
follow  the  thinning  promptly  and 
thus  stir  the  soil  and  bring  fresh  earth 
Ground  the  more  or  less  expose 
plants. 

Some  of  the  fields  that  promised 
poor  stand  of  beets  early,  are  no 
showing  from  90  per  cent  to  95  per 
cent,  and  with  a  little  extra  care  in 
the  first  hoeing,  in  thinning  out  the 
plants  were  germination  was  delayed, 
there  will  be  practically  a  full  stand. 
Remember  that  a  weed  will  now  draw 
a  great  deal  of  moisture  and  soil  fer- 
tility out  of  the  soil  that  the  young 
beet  plant  needs.  The  root  system  ofl 
the,  weeds  spread  quickly  and  they  rob 
the  growing  beet  crop  at  a  critical 
time.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  do, 
the  first  hoeing  with  but  little  delay.  J 

As  the  season  advances,  the  beet 
foliage  shades  the  soil  and  the  weeds 
do  not  have  as  favorable  chance  to 
make  headway.  Where  fields  havi 
been  thinned  in  the  right  way,  prompt-' 
ly  when  ready  to  be  thinned  and  thenf 
cultivated,  the  crop  is  coming  on 
splendidly.  A  large  part  of  the  UtaM 
acreage  is  showing  fully  one  month 
ahead  of  the  crop  last  year. 

Every  grower  should  realize  that] 
every  time  that  he  hitches  to  the  beetj 
cultivator  this  season,  he  is  hitching* 
up  important  war  artillery.  It  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  every  grower  to  cuk 
tivate  another  ton  of  beets  per  acre 
into  his  crop.  That  extra  ton  of  beeta 
will  bring  an  additional  $10  per  acre 
to  the  grower  and  it  will  also  mean 
that  enough  additional  sugar  will  b 
manufactured  to  sustain  three  or  fou 
soldiers  for  a  whole  year,  on  full  sug 
rations. 

 o  

Hoover  says  "don't  waste."  So 
feed  the  pigs  the  small  potatoes,  tur 
nips,  carrots,  beets,  etc.  They  are 
better  cooked  up  and  fed  warm. 
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Cheese  Making  In  the  Home    "Beneficial  Use"  of  Irrigation 
With  Five  Gallons  of  Milk       Water  and  Pubhc  Records 


Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  U.  A.  C. 


By  O.  W.  Israelsen  of  the  Utah  Experiment  Station. 


The  best  grade  of  cheese  cannot  be 
made  from  perfectly  sweet  milk.  The 
degree  of  acid  necessary,  however,  is 
not  great  enough  to  be  detected  by 
the  taste.  Probably  the  method  of 
testing  for  acid  best  adapted  to  use  in 
the  home  is  the  following  modification 
of  the  Monrad  rennet-test: 

Test  For  Ripeness. — The  first  step 
in  this  test  is  to  prepare  a  dilute 
solution  of  rennet.  To  do  tuis,  care- 
fully measure  nine  teaspoonfuls  of 
water  into  a  cup  or  glass.  Add  to  this 
one  teaspoonful  of  the  original  rennet 
extract,  and  stir  thoroughly  with  the 
same  spoon.  Next  measure  out  into 
a  small  basin  (1  pint  thirty  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  milk  to  be  tested. 
The  milk  must  he  at  the  temperature 
at  which  the  rennet  is  added  in  the 
cheese  making  process  (84  degrees  to 
86  degrees  F.).  To  this  measured 
sample  of  milk  at  the  desired  tem- 
perature add  one  teaspoonful  of  the 
diluted  rennet  solution  as  prepared 
above.  Mix  thoroughly  and  quickly, 
using  the  thermometer  a,s  a  stirrer. 
By  means  of  the  second-hand  of  a 
watch  the  exact  time  required  for  the 
milk  to  coagulate  after  the  rennet 
solution  is  added  is  determined.  The" 
exact  point  of  coagualtion  can  be  more 
easily  seen  by  scattering  a  few  black 
specks  (as  the  charred  end  of  a  partly 
burned  match  or  a  slight  shake  of 
pepper)  on  the  surface  of  the  milk. 
With  the  thermometer  gently  start  the 
surface  into  a  circular  motion  around 
the  dish.  The  black  particles  stop  the 
instant  the  milk  coagulates.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature of  the  milk  as  near  85  degrees 
F.  all  during  the  test  as  is  possible. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  the  milk  is 
sufficiently  ripe  ready  for  the  addition 
of  the  rennet  when  the  sample  tested 
as  above  coagulates  in  from  30-60 
seconds. 

To  derive  the  full  benefit  from  this 
test,  all  measurements  must  be  very 
accurately  made  and  other  directions 
followed  carefully. 

Milk  for  Cheese  Making. — Only  the 
best  whole  milk  should  be  used  in 
making  cheese.  If  night's  milk  is  to 
be  used,  entirely  or  in  part,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  milk  is 
;  drawn  under  the  most  sanitary  condi- 
tions. All  utensils  with  which  it 
i  comes  in  contact  should  be  carefully 
sterilized  and  the  milk  cooled  down 
;  Immediately  after  it  is  drawn.  If  it 
[is  storred  during  the  cooling,  leas 
r  cream  will  rise  and  it  will  therefore 
Jbe  in  better  condition  for  cheese  mak- 
ing. It  should  be  kept  cool  all  night 
>and  free  from  dust,  otherwise  it  will 
'be  too  ripe  for  good  results, 
i  If  some  morning's  milk  is  used  it 
-should  be  cooled  to  the  same  temper- 
"ature  as  the  night's  milk  before  the 
two  are  mixed. 

Period  1.    Setting  b. 
Thoroughly  mix  the  milk  and  mea- 
sure the  required  five  gallons  into 
^preferably,  some  rectangular  or  square 
•  Tessel.    Heat  gradually  to  84  degrees 
to  W  degrees  F.  and  test  for  ripenness 
as  described  above.    If  not  ripe  en- 
ough, add  a  pint  of  clean  sour  milk 
and  hold  at  this  temperature  till  the 
test  shows  sufficient  acid  has  develop- 
ed. 


Where  this  treatment  fails  to  ripen 
the  milk  to  the  proper  acidity  with- 
out holding,  a  pint  or  more  of  clean 
sour  milk  may  be  added  before  the 
warming  begins.  After  a  few  batches 
have  been  made,  the  amount  to  add 
can  be  gauged  with  considerable 
accuracy. 

Adding  Color. — When  coloring  is 
used  it  is  best  added  just  before  the 
rennet  .being  diluted  in  10-20  parts  of 
water  and  mixed  thoroughy  through 
the  milk. 

The  amount  of  color  to  add  depends 
upon  the  natural  color  Qt  the  milk  and 
the  depth  of  color  desired  in  the 
cheese.  In  the.  spring,  little  if  any 
artificial  color  will  be  necessary.  The 
amount  will  vary  from  none  to  0.1  of 
an  ounce. 

Adding  Rennet. — When  the  milk  is 
ripe  enough  (as  shown  by  the  test) 
and  at  the  proper  temperature  (84  de- 
grees to  86  degrees  F.)  the  rennet  ex- 
tract is  added.  Dilute  1-6  of  an  ounce 
of  rennet  extract  in  forty  times  its 
volume  of  pure  cold  water.  Thorough- 
ly stir  the  milk  and  then  add  the 
diluted  rennet  hy  gradually  pouring  it 
in  various  parts  of  the  milk.  Stir 
briskly  to  mix  the  extract  evenly 
throughout  the  milk.  All  motion  of 
the  milk  should  cease  before  it  begins 
to  coagultae.  The  vessel  should  be 
covered  to  prevent  cooling  of  the  sur- 
face. If  all  the  conditions  are  proper 
the  milk  will  begin  to  coagulate  in 
from  10  to  15  minutes,  and  will  be 
ready  for  the  next  step  in  from  30  to 
35  minutes. 

Period  II. — Cutting. 

When  to  Cut  Curd.— Either  of  the 
following  tests  may  be  used  to  deter- 


mine when  the  curd  is  ready  to  cut. 

(1)  Gently  insert  the  finger  oblique- 
ly into  the  curd  and  slowly  move  it 
forward.  If  the  curd  breaks  with  a 
clean  fracture  over  the  finger  without 
leaving  small  bits  of  curd,  and  if  the 
whey  in  the  break  is  clear  and  not 
milky  the  curd  is  ready  for  the  knife. 

(2)  With  geptle  pressure  from  the 
flat  of  the  hand  press  the  curd  away 
,from  the  side  of  the  vessel.  As  soon 
as  it  will  separate  in  a  clean  way, 
leaving  no  particles  adhering  to  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  it  is  ready  to  cut. 

(3)  If  watched  carefully  the  follow- 
ing is  probably  as  satisfactory  a  meth- 
of  as  any  "Two  and  one-half  times 
the  period  from  adding  rennet  till  the 
first  thickening  appears  gives  the 
time  of  cutting." 

Method  of  Cutting  Curd. — The  curd 
should  be  cut  in  as  nearly  uniform 
cubes  as  possible.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  using  regular  curd  knives. 
These  consist  of  a  set  of  prependicular 
blades  about  3-8  of  an  inch  apart,  long 
enough  to  reach  the  bottom  o,f  the  vot, 
and  another  set  of  horizontal  blades 
also  3-8  of  an  inch  apart.  The 
horizontal  blades  are  first  run  length- 
wise of  the  vessel,  then  vertical  knives 
are  run  lengthwise  and  across.  This, 
is  done  carefully,  results  in  cubes  of 
curd  about  3-8  of  an  inch  in  size. 

If  such  knives  are  not  available, 
the  vertical  cutting  can  be  done  with 
a  butcher  knife  and  if  care  is  taken 
these  strips  of  curd  can  be  cut  or 
broken  into  uniform  cubes.  This  is 
necessary  so  that  the  whey  will  be 
uniformly  expelled.  Care  must  also  be 

(Continued  on  page  14) 


Irrigation  and  Cultivation 

of  Sugar  Beets 

By  Mark  Austin,  General  Agricultural  Supt,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company. 


The  unusual  hot  and  dry  weather  we 
have  had  thus  far,  this  season,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  localities  where 
a  fair  supply  of  rain  has  fell,  makes 
it  quite  necessary  to  watch  the  beets 
and  soil  very  closely;  especially  is 
this  so  on  the  heavily  manured  lands 
and  those  recently  broken  from  alfalfa 
and  planted  to  beets.  The  farmers 
should  see  to  it  that  the  soil  is  not 
allowed  to  become  too  dry,  or  the 
beets  will  be  stunted;  they  are  then 
subject  to  all  kinds  of  disease  and  in- 
sects. Even  though  the  beets  may  be 
very  small,  if  the  soil  is  dry  water 
should  be  applied  at  once  so  they  will 
not  suffer.  This  can  be  done  by  fur- 
rowing out  every  other  row  carefully, 
exercising  care  not  to  cover  the  beets 
with  dirt.  The  water  should  then  be 
turned  into  the  furrows,  sufficient  to 
give  the  beets  a  light  irrigation;  care 
should  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  flood 
them  any  more  than  can  be  avoided. 
You  should  have  sufficient  cross 
ditches  so  the  water  will  not  run  too 
far  in  the  row.  By  turning  the  water 
in  every  other  row,  should  there  be  a 
little  excess  moisture  and  the  weather 
turn  cool,  the  soil  between  the  irri- 
gation furrows  will  absorb  It  so  the 


plants  will  not  be  Injured. 

By  keeping  the  beet  fields  .free  from 
weeds  and  plenty  of  cultivation  will 
help  retain  the  moisture,  while  the  beets 
are  small.  Until  the  foliage  becomes  so 
large  that  further  cultivation  would  be 
injurious  to  the  beets,  they  certainly 
should  he  cultivated  after  each  irri- 
gation, to  keep  the  soil  in  first-class 
condition.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
irrigate  so  often  if  the  soil  is  kept 
thoroughly  cultivated,  as  long  as  the 
foliage  will  permit. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  matter  will 
have  the  careful  attention  of  our 
growers.  There  was  considerable  loss 
last  year  on  some  fields  by  reason  of 
the  farmers  being  too  late  with  their 
first  irrigation;  also  some  did  not  irri- 
gate quite  late  enough  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season  and  their  crop  was 
very  materially  reduced  in  tonnage. 
Beets  should  never  be  allowed  to  suf 
fer  for  water  any  time  during  the 
growing  season;  the  soil  should  be 
kept  moist  and  in  first-class  condition. 
Of  course  the  beets  should  not  be 
watered  while  there  is  sufficient  mois- 
ture in  the  ground,  nor  should  they  be 
over  irrigated,  but  as  stated  above 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  growing  con- 


That  "Beneficial  Use"  is  the  "basis, 
the  measure  and  the  limit'-'  of  in- 
dividual rights  to  the  use  of  water 
in  irrigation  is  a  well  established 
doctrine  in.  Utah.  Repeated  declar- 
ations by  the  Courts,  and  also  by 
the  State  Legislature  furnish  ample 
evidence  to  support  the  above  asser- 
tion. In  consideration  of  these  facts, 
it  is  surprising  to  learn  that  the 
public  has  no  record  of  the  actual 
amounts  of  water  used  in  many  of 
the  sections  where  irrigation  was  be- 
gun in  the  early  days.  Very  recently 
the  writer  had  occasion  to  visit  two 
water  commissioners,  who  have  dur- 
ing the  low  water  season  of  the  past 
20  years  divided  the  waste  of  a  cer- 
tain stream.  During  this  entire  time 
the  public,  as  employer  of  the  water 
commissioners  has  never  asked  ,for 
a  written  report  o,f  the  amounts  of 
water  used  by  the  various  canal  com- 
panies, and  consequently  no  reports 
have  been  made  and  no  information 
is  to  be  had  from  the  public  records. 

Under  such  conditions  who  is  to 
say  that  all  of  the  water  has  been 
beneficially  used  and  none  wasted? 

It  might  be  thought  by  some  that 
the  court  decrees  have  been  followed 
and  that  consequently,  records  of  the 
actual  amounts  of  water  used  are  un- 
necessary. A  little  familiraity  with 
the  generosity,  or  possibly  the  lack  of 
information,  which  accompanied  the 
making  of  many  of  our  early  court 
decrees  will  soon  show  the  utter  im- 
practittility  of  water  commissioners 
following  them  today. 

The  following  easels  a  typical  one: 
According  to  one  water  commissioner 
a  certain  decree  calls  for  46  cubic 
(feet  per  second  for  the  irrigation  of 
200  acres.  In  an  irrigation  season  of 
four  months  this  amount  of  water 
would  cover  the  200-acre  tract  to  a 
depth  of  55  feet.  This  is  just  IS 
times  the  average  amount  of  water 
used  by  the  farmers  on  our  govern- 
ment reclamation  projects  during  the 
last  6  years.  It  is  moreover,  to  be 
sure,  more  than  can  be  used,  but  as 
clearly  pointed  out  "by  the,  water  com- 
missioner refered  to;  while  such  de- 
crees cannot  be  followed  they  can 
make  a  great  deal  of  trouble  for  the 
water  commissioner. 

Such  a  condition  is  of  advantage  to- 
neither  the  individual  water  user  nor 
the  public. 

If  "Beneficial  Use"  is  to  be  serious- 
ly considered  the  "basis  the  measure, 
and  the  limit"  of  all  rights  to  the  use 
of  water,  the  public  must  not  only  in- 
sist that  its  representatives  keep  re- 
cords Qf  the  actual  amounts  of  water 
used  by  the  various  canal  companies, 
but  it  must  also  kno  .'  how  much  land 
is  irrigated  with  the  respective 
amounts  of  water  each  year. 

dition  at  all  times  to  get  the  best  pos- 
sible results. 

The  main  object  I  have  in  calling 
this  to  the  attention  of  our  farmers  now 
is,  not  that  all  beets  need  water  at 
the  present  time,  but  with  a  view  of 
getting  our  growers  who  have  been  a 
little  careless  in  the  matter  to  make 
their  preparations  for  irrigation  suf- 
ficiently early  to  properly  take  care  of 
their  crop. 
June  10th,  1918. 
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DAIRYING 


WAR  TIME  DAIRYING 

J.  H.  Franksen,  University  of 
Nebraska 
Article  IV. 
Selecting  The  Dairy  Cow. 
The  essential  points  of  a  good  dairy 
cow  are  indications  of  constitutional 
vigor,  food  capacity,  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  good  blood  cir- 
culation, and  the  ability    to  produce 
milk  abundantly. 

1.  Constitution.  Well-distended 
nostrils  and  good  heart  girtn  due  to 
breadth  and  depth  of  chest  are  the 
best  indications  of  that  quality  of 
health  and  vigor  commonly  referred  to 
as  constitution. 

2.  Food  Capacity.  Great  length  from 
shoulder  to  hip  bones,  together  with 
great  width  and  depth  of  barrel  in- 
dicates well-developed  digestive 
organs,  which  enable  the  cow  to  con- 
sume and  digest  large  quantities  of 
food. 

3.  Nervous  System,  or  Nervous 
Temperament.  A  good  dairy  cow  is 
active  and  intelligent.  Large,  bright 
eyes,  set  rather  far  apart,  a  broad 
well-dished  face,  and  a  spare  and 
angular  form  are  good  indications  of 
a  nervous  temperament. 

4.  Blood  Circulation.  A  good  cir- 
culatory system  is  necessary  to  carry 
the  digested  food  from  the  abdominal 
region  to  the  udder.  The  milk  veins 
should  be  large,  tortuous  and  branch- 
ing, entering  as  many  large  wells  as 
possible. 

5.  Producing  Ability.  The  digest- 
ed food  is  converted  into  milk  only 
after  reaching  the  udder.  A  large 
udder  that  is  soft  and  pliable,  but  not 
flabby  when  empty,  and  well  developed 
forward  and  attached  rather  high  be- 
hind, with  teats  of  medium  size  and' 
squarely  placed  are  the  best  indi- 
cations of  the  cow's  producing  ability. 

The  Department  of  Dairy  Husban- 
dry is  always  ready  to  assist  farmers 
in  the  selection  of  good  dairy  cows. 
Five  Essentials  In  uairy  Herd  Man- 
agement. 

1.  The  sire  is  more  than  half  the 
herd.  Be  sure  that  the  sire  heading 
your  dairy  herd  will  transmit  dairy 
characteristics. 

2.  Weed  out  the  unprofitable  cows 
by  use  of  the  Babcock  test  and  the 
scales. 

3.  Raise  and  keep  all  heifer  calves 
from  the  best  cows. 

4.  Winter  dairy  as  much  as  pos- 
sible under  your  conditions.  It  gives 
you  more  milk,  better  prices,  and  at 
less  cost. 

5.  Provide  comfortable  quarters 
for  milch  cows. 

Help  For  Labor  Problems. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  steadily 
growing  list  of  drafted  man  is  making 
the  labor  problem  more  and  more  seri- 
ous. However,  the  milk  machine  and 
other  labor  saving  devices  will  do 
much  to  reduce  the  amount  of  man 
labor  required  as  well  as  reduce  the 
drudgery  of  the  work.  Men  who  are 
now  using  the  milking  machine  are 
convinced  that  it  has  now  been  so  per- 
fected as  to  be  practical,,  when  the 
dairy  herd  is  of  such  size  that  time 
which  may  be  profitably  employed 
otherwise  is  saved  through  machine 
milking  and  where  intelligent  care  is 
used  in  its  operation.  Fortunately, 
while  dairy  work  is  somewhat  confin- 
ing, it  is  not  hard  work.  In  Europe  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  work  has,  in  the 
past,  been  done  by  women.  Under 
present  emergencies  when  women  and 
children  may  be  called  upon  to  do 
much  of  man's  work,  dairying  presents 
a  field  for  service  that  can  hardly  be 
equalled  in  any  other  line  of  agricul- 
ture. 

It  Is  true  that  abnormal  conditions, 
the  uncertainty  of  war,  the  high  prices 
of  feeds,  the  scarcity  of  good  labor, 
and  the  fact  that  many  dairymen  are 
temporarily  not  getting  an  adequate 
price  for  their  product  Is  severely 
testing  their  courage  as  It  has  not  been 
tested  before.  Admitting  that  the 
present  conditions  present  many  prob- 


lems the  writer,  nevertheless,  feels 
that,  from  conferences  with  food  ad- 
ministrators, it  is  fairly  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  such  price  adjustments  will 
soon  be  made  as  will  give  the  dairy- 
man more  fair  returns  for  his  labors. 
The  writer  feels  strongly  that  these 
prices  must  be  sufficiently  renumer- 
ative  to  stimulate  the  dairyman  to 
larger  production. 

Consumer  Responsible. 

There  should  be  nothing  but  -con- 
tempt for  the  sensational  politican  who 
maliciously,  or  otherwise,  attempts  to 
misrepresent  matters  pertaining  to 
the  milk  situation  in  the  hope  that  he 
may  temporarily  curry  such  favor  as 
may  carry  him  to  some  much  desired 
public  office.  Neither  can  we  sym- 
pathize too  strongly  with  cerain  con- 
sumers who,  not  having  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  food  value  of  milk  and 
milk  products,  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  become  the  tool  through 
which  housewives  have  been  urged  to 
boycott  dairy  products.  Undoubtedly 
they  do  not  realize  that  milk  in  one 
form  or  .another  is  practically  a  neces- 
sity for  the  growing  child.  Without 
its  use  he  may  suffer  in  a  way  that 
can  not  be  overcome  in  later  years. 

It  is  also  certain  that  the  thought- 
ful consumer  does  not  sympathize  with 
the  boycotting  system  even  though  it 
might  create  a  temporary  relief,  for 
he  realizes  by  this  time  that  every- 
thing that  has  gone  into  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  has  raised  in  price  in 
much  more  striking  way  than  has 
been  the  case  with  milk  itself. 

The  following  figures  indicate  the 
increase  in  prices  of  feed  stuffs  for 
the  past  three  and  one-half  years: 

1914  1917 
Corn  ?    .60  bu.  $  1.26  bu. 

Alfalfa         10.00  ton  30.00  ton 

Oats  .35  bu.  .40%  bu. 

Bran  20.00  ton  40.00  ton 

Cottonseed 

meal         30.00  ton  61.00  ton 

Oil  meal      29.00  ton  61.00  ton 

Beside  these  figures,  labor  in  this 
time  has  increased  at  least  30%. 
Building  material  has  increased  ap- 
proximately 60%.  Milk,  on  an  average, 
has  increased  in  price  for  the  same 
period  approximately  40%.  Moreover, 
the  high  price  of  beef  is  constantly 
tempting  the  dairyman  to  sell  his 
animals  for  beef  purposes.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  whole  situation  will, 
without  doubt,  convince  any  consumer 
than  though  he  might  succeed  in 
arbitrarily  forcing  a  lower  price  of 
milk  it  would  soon  result  in  such  de- 
creased production  as  would  eventual- 
ly mean  a  higher  price  than  would 
have  been  the  case  without  such  inter- 
ference. 

Legal  posecution  of  dairymen  or 
sensational  boycotts  can  ultimately 
have  but  one  result — that  of  driving 
the  too  frequently  overworked  dairy- 
men into  other  fields  of  agriculture, 
resulting  in  a  short  supply  and  a  still 
higher  price.  A  full  realization  of  the 
favorable  comparison  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts with  other  food  articles  together 
with  the  definite  knowledge  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  producing  dairy  pro- 
ducts will  convince  the  consumer  of 
the  justness  of  the  dairyman's  de- 
mands for  such  increase  in  price  as 
will  give  him  reasonable  returns  for 
his  dairy  investment  and  stimulate 
him  to  further  production. 

Looking  beyond  the  economic  and 
financial  considerations  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  laborer  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  Is  rendering  a  more  patrio- 
tic service  than  the  dairyman  in  add- 
ing to  the  supply  of  a  much  needed 
food  products.  He  feels  partially  re- 
paid for  his  efforts,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
thought  that  ne  1b  doing  his  share  to 
help  win  the  war  and  lesson  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  fellowman.  • 
 o  

Don't  forget  to  keep  the  pigs'  quar- 
ters clean.  Lime  sprinkled  freely 
after  cleaning  out  will  help  dry  up 
and  disinfect  the  pens.. 


A  TEST  FOR  FRICTION 

Rub  your  finger  over  the  surface  of  an  axle  and  feel 
how  rough  it  is.  It  is  covered  with  tiny  seams  and 
pores  which  cause  friction.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 


on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.  It  is  made  of  the  finest 
grease  stock  and  powdered  mica.  It  fills  the  pores  and  gives 
the  axle  a  bright,  hard  coating. 


THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver        Pueblo       Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 


SILO  FILLERS  with  STEEL  gBBBEB 


The  Ross  Cylinder 
type  Silo  Fillers  No. 

18  and  20  with  6  Fan 
"DISTRIBUTION 
LIFT"  LOW  SPEED 
"STEEL"  BLOWER 
are  The  Silo  Fillers 
that  operate  suc- 
cessfully withlO-20 
and  12-24  Tractors. 

For  jobbing  work  and  extra  heavy  neighborhood  work  these  Silo  Fillers  have  no  equal.  Individual  Guarantee 
with  every  machine.  Our  proposition  is  especially  interesting  to  Early  Buyers. 

THE  E.  W.  ROSS  COMPANY      Box  144      SPRINGFIELD.  OHIO      68  Years' Experience 

Machinery  and  Repalra  carried 


CYLINDER 

No  Silo  too  high 
or  requirements 
so  great  but  what 
the  ROSS  Silo 
Filler  will  do  the 
work  with  ease. 

Reasons  for  this  fully  ex- 
plained In  ROSS  Catalog. 
No  limit  to  our  guarantee 
because  there  is  no  limit 
to  THE  ROSS. 


Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  with  Landes  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


OUR  SERVICE 

And  What  It  Means  to  You 

YOU  APPRECIATE  ECONOMY  YOU  GET  IT  HERE 

The  Only  Real  Economy — Economy  that 
"Proves  OUT" 


There  are  two  kinds  of  economy 
in  buying  farm  implements. 

One  is  seeming  economy;  the 
other  is  real  economy. 

One  looks  mainly  to  first  cost; 
the  other  looks  mainly  to  final  re- 
sults. 

One  makes  you  think  you  have 
prictised  buying  economy  when 
you  pay  the  first  cost  of  an  im- 
plement; the  other  makes  you 
know  you  practised  buying  econ- 
omy when  you  count  the  profits 
that  the  use  of  an  implement  has 
paid  you. 

One  is  usually  false  economy; 
the  other  is  always  the  kind  of 
economy  that  pays. 

We  offer  you  the  real  economy 
in  buying — the  kind  that  is  safe — 
the  kind  that  pays. 

The  implements  we  sell  carry 
a  trade-mark  that  is  firmly  estab- 


lished, wherever  farm  implements 
are  used,  as  an  assurance  of 
special  quality.  Their  general 
use  is  due  alone  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  everywhere  find  real 
economy  in  using  them.  Their 
success  is  based  entirely  on  the 
better  results  they  give  in  actual 
use. 

Our  service  puts  you  in  the 
closest  possible  touch  with  these 
better  implements.  We  keep  a 
stock  of  them  right  here  close  to 
your  farm  where  you  can  investi- 
gate each  implement  thoroughly 
before  you  buy — where  you  can 
get  what  you  want  when  you 
want  it. 

You  don't  take  a  chance  when 
you  take  a  buying  trip  to  our  store. 

You  take  the.  straight  road  to 
real  implement  economy. 

Come  in  and  see  for  yourself. 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH  IDAHO  NEVADA  WYOMING 


PROPER  CARE  OF  THE  COW 

C.  L.  Smith. 

Only  those  who  have  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  farmer  during  the  past 
few  years  can  realize  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  his 
viewpoint  of  life,  and  in  the  conditions 
under  which  he  conducts  his  business. 

Until  the  farmer  began  to  seriously 
consider,  ne  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  fact  that  brains  are  a  bigger  factor 
in  successful  farming  than  brawn. 
The  good  book  told  him  that  it  was 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  that  he 
must  earn  his  bread,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  cheating. 

Nationally,  the  dairy  cow  has  been 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  tue  uplift 
of  the  farmer.  The  horse  is  a  ma- 
chine that  will  develop  the  needed 
power  for  labor  but  the  cow  is  a  small 
factory  that  turns  raw  materials  into 
a  finished,  marketable  product.  How 
to  keep  this  factory  100  per  cent  effi- 
cient is  a  result  for  which  all  good 
farmers  are  striving. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  a  cow  was  a 
cow.  If  she  produced  sufficient  milk 
she  was  a  good  cow  and  if  for  any 
reason  she  failed  to  produce  a  suffi- 
cient quantity,  the  -utcher  was  called 
into  consultation.    The  breed  of  the 


animal  was  given  scant  consideration 
and'  proper  feeding  but  little  more. 

Often  a  cow  that  was  r^any  a  beef 
animal  was  kept  in  the  herd  simpl 
because  she  produced  a  suffici'n 
quantity  of  milk — no  attention  being 
paid  to  the  quality.  In  other  words, 
the  owner  was  trying  to  make  the 
machine  of  a  carpet  mill  turn  out  fine 
wool  garments — and  he  failed  to  real- 
ize the  difference  in  the  product. 

The  average  farmer  or  dairyman  of 
today  knows  the  difference  between  a 
milk  cow  and  a  beef  cow.  He  knows 
something  about  feeds  and  feeding 
and  he  has  learned  the  mistake  of  let- 
ting the  boy  bring  in  the  cows  on  the 
run  from  the  pasture.  But  he  is  only 
beginning  to  team  what  real  man- 
agement of  the  cow  means. 

A  well  bred  dairy  cow  is  the  most 
sensitive  animal  on  the  farm  and  is 
the  most  responsive  to  careful,  kind 
treatment.  Every  bit  of  energy  tuat 
she  uses  in  trying  to  make  herself 
comfortable  is  energy  that  she  would 
otherwise  devote  to  better  milk  pro- 
duction. Often  a  good  cow  is  made 
unprofitable  through  careless  treat* 
ment,  and  often  an  unprofitable  cow 
can  bo  made  profitable  under  im- 
proved conditions. 
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Nine  out  of  ten  dairy  herds  would 
produce  15  to  35  per  cent  more  milk 
if  they  could  be  transferred  to  com- 
fortable, modern  equipped  barns. 
This  seems  to  be  a  strong  statement 
but  it  is  conservative. 

A  cow  can  withhold  her  milk,  so 
the  first  essential  is  to  see  that  she 
is  comfortable  while  she  is  being  milk- 
ed. If  she  is  in  pain  or  uncomfortable, 
as  she  must  be  if  she  is  held  in  a 
rigid  stanchion,  she  nas  the  same 
opportunity  to  devote  herself  to  giving 
down  milk  as  the  man  has  for  con- 
centration on  desk  work  while  he  is 
suffering  with  a  headache.  See  that 
the  method  of  tying  the  cow  is  such 
that  it  permits  her  just  as  much  com- 
fort as  possible.  A  flexible  hung 
tubular  steel  or  steel  wood-lined 
stanchion    is    the  method. 

While  individual  requirements  must 
guide  in  the  construction  of  a  barn, 
the  same  general  principles  are  es- 
sential. The  building  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  every  foot  of  space  is 
there  for  a  pupose.  A  barn  expert 
plans  a  barn  with  the  same  care  that 
an  architect  gives  to  the  arrangement 
of  an  office  building. 

Have  the  interior  of  the  barn  of 
steel  and  concrete  insofar  as  possible. 
Steel  and  concrete  costs  little,  if  any, 
more  than  wood,  and  is  easier  to  keep 
in  a  sanitary  condition.  By  insulating 
the  concrete  floor  from  the  outside 
walls  it  is  no  more  uncomfortable  to 
the  cows  than  wood,  besides  bedding 
is  always  kept  in  the  stalls  on  which 
the  cows  stand  or  lie.  There  should 
be  a  gutter  behind  the  platform  on 
which  the  cows  stand  so  the  barn  can 
easily  be  kept  clean. 

The  equipment  of  the  barn  should 
be  o,f  the  most  si  nple  type.  Do  not 
have  a  single  piece  of  material  about 
the  stalls  that  can  be  dispensed  with". 
Avoid  attachments,  movable  parts 
and  other  devices  that  devise  noth- 
ing but  trouble  and  a  little  higher 
cost.  Have  no  cracks  or  crevices  to 
catch  dirt.  Many  a  disease  germ,  the 
proud  father  of  a  large  family,  had 
his  origin  in  a  secluded  nook  in  a  cow 
stall.  Have  no  sharp  corners  on 
which  the  cow  can  injure  herself. 

Steel  pens  should  be  provided  for 
bull,  cows,  and  calves.  Wood  pens 
are  too  dark,  gloomy  and  unsanitary. 

A  dairyman  of  the  old  school  when 
told  of  what  could  be  accomplished' 
by  giving  his  cows  better  treatment 
sarcastically  remarked : 

"I  reckon  you  think  that  I  ought  to 
lift  my  hat  every  time  I  come  into 
the  barn — maybe  I  should  send  my 
cows  roses  and  bonbons,  too." 

In  expressing  his  contempt  the  old 
gentleman  really  used  the  words  that 
strike  the  keynote  of  successful 
dairying.  The  cows  should  be  treated 
as  if  every  one  was  a  lady.  The 
herdsman  with  a  bad  temper  and  a 
loud  voice  should  be  put  in  charge  of 
the  mules. 

If  you  own  a  dairy  that  is  of  the  old 
type,  you  can  increase  your  net 
profits  by  a  big  percentage  by  mod- 
ernizing your  barn,  and  employing 
humane  attendants. 

Litter  carrier  to  convey  manure 
from  behind  the  sails  to  the  spreader 
are  a  necessity  on  a  well  managed 
farm.  A  litter  carrier  enables  a  man 
to  clean  out  the  barn  in  about  half 
the  time  it  would  take  to  do  the  work 
with  a  wheelbarrow.  The  work  is  not 
only  made  easier,  but  is  made  less 
disagreeable  and  the  help  will  take 
more  pride  in  the  cleanliness  of  the 
barn. 

The  government  estimates  that  $100 
worth  of  fertilizing  value  is  annually 
lost  on  the  average  farm.  Twenty 
cows  will  produce  about  $600  worth 
of  manure  each  year.  Unless  provi- 
sion is  made  to  handle  this  manure  in 
a  way  that  will  save  the  liquid,  the 
value  will  be  only  about  $200.  The 
roost  economical  method  of  handling 
the  manure  Is  to  use  a  litter  carrier 
and  convey  the  manure  direct  to  a 
spreader  and  then  to  the  field,  or  to 
provide  a  covered  manure  pit  having 
a  concrete  bottom  for  manure  stor- 
age. 

When  the  litter  carrier  is  Installed 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  a 
feed  carrier.    A  feed  carrier  greatly 


reduces  labor  and  saves  feed  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  through 
many  handlings. 

One  of  the  most  Important  essen- 
tials in  dairy  barn  construction  is  the 
ventilation  arrangement.  See  that  the 
cows  have  plenty  of  pure,  .fresh  air 
during  the  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  essen- 
tials in  dairy  barn  construction  is  the 
ventilation  arrangement.  See  that 
the  cows  have  plenty  of  pure, 
fresh  air  during  the  year. 

In  the  spring  when  the  grass  is 
young  and  tender,  the  air  warm  and 
balmy,  and  the  cow  is  happy  in  the 
meadow — that  is  tae  time  that  the 
cow  is  most  productive. 

Give  the  cow  pasture-comfort  365 
days  in  the  year  and  you  will  have  a 
cow  that  is  100  per  cent  efficient. 
Pasture-comfort  during  the  entire 
year  can  be  given  only  in  a  modern 
barn  with  moaern  equipment. 
 o  

HOW  TO  OPERATE  A 

BABCOCK  TESTER 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  practice 
of  operating  a  Babcock  tester  as  re- 
commended by  the  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station. 

For  ordinary  farm  work  the  best 
method  of  securing  samples  is  to  get 
a  sufficient  quantity  o,f  2  or  4  ounce 
sample  bottles  (  one  for  each  cow) 
and  a  small  sampling  dipper  holding, 


say,  one  ounce.  On  the  day  selected 
for  testing,  the  milk  from  each  cow  is 
weighed  as  usual  and  then  stirred 
well.  While  the  milk  is  still  in 
motion  the  sampling  dipper  1b  filled 
and  the  contents  transferred  to  a  bot- 
tle, which  is  labeled  with  the  cow's 
number  and  close  tightly.  These 
samples  are  then  set  away  in  a  cool 
place  where  they  will  not  sour  and  at 
the  next  milking  the  procedure  is  re- 
peated, so  that  each  bottle  contains 
samples  of  tne  same  amount  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  milk.  When  ready 
for  testing  the  milk  in  the  sample 
bottle  should  be  tn  roughly  mixed, 
the  narrow  tip  of  the  pipette  inserted, 
and  the  air  sucked  out  until  the  milk 
rises  in  the  pipette  above  the  mark 
on  the  neck.  Quickly  place  the  fin- 
ger over  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette, 
and  by  changing  the  pressure  on  the 
end  of  the  tube  let  the  milk  run  down 
slowly  and  stop  it  exactly  at  the  mark. 

Place  the  tip  of  the  pipette  in  the 
top  of  a  test  bottle,  held  in  an  Inclined 
position,  and  the  milk  will  run  down 
one  side  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with- 
out danger  of  spilling.  The  mark  on 
the  pipette  indicates  17.6  c.c,  17.5  c.c. 
or  (18  grams)  of  milk  have  been  used, 
one-tenth  remaining  on  the  sides  of 
the  pipette.  The  milk  in  the  test  bot- 
tle should  not  be  warmer  than  60  to 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit  just  before 
adding  the  acid. 


Sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity 
1.82)  for  the  Babcock  test  can  usual- 
ly be  obtained  from  drug  storeB  or 
dairy  supply  houses.  The  acid  la 
measured  in  the  little  acid  cylinder, 
never  with  the  piette,  and  when  fill- 
ed to  the  mark  indicating  17.5  c.c.  it 
is  emptied  into  the  test  bottle  con- 
taining the  milk  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  was  the  milk.  Care  should 
be  exercised  in  handling  the  acid  bo 
as  not  to  get  it  on  the  hands  or 
clothes.  It  should  be  kept  tightly 
stoppered  and  the  acid  should  always 
be  added  to  the  milk  or  water,  never 
add  milk  or  water  to  strong  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  and  the  milk 
should  be  mixed  by  holding  the  bot- 
tle by  the  neck  and  shaking  it  in  a 
circle,  care  being  exercised  to  keep 
the  liquid  out  of  the  neck  of  the  bot- 
tle. As  the  shaking  continues  the  mix- 
ture turns  to  a  uniform  brown  color 
and  becomes  quite  hot.  Write  the 
number  of  the  sample  with  a  common 
black  lead  pencil  on  the  roughened 
spot  on  the  side  of  the  test  bottle. 

Where  there  is  much  testing  to  be 
done  it  is  better  to  first  measure  all 
the  milk  samples  into  the  test  bottles, 
labeling  each.  Shake  each  bottle  im- 
mediately after  adding  acid  and  whirl 
the  whole  set  while  all  are  hot.  If 
the  bottles  become  cold  before  whirl- 
ing, they  should  be  warmed  again  by 
(Continued  on  page  13) 


SaveSacks  and  Backs 


Illustrating  the  Raising  Receiving  Hopper 


Elevator  in  position  for  elevating  from  the 
tank  into  the  wagon 


Write  for  Free  Package  TE  230 

And  get  literature  fully  illustrating  and 
describing  this  labor-saving,  money-making 
elevator,  also  big  156  page  catalog  "Better  farm 
implements  and  how  to  use  them"— a  real  farm 
text  book  worth  dollars.  Both  free.  Write  today. 


IN  handling  your  grain  crop,  don't 
depend  upon  expensive  sacks. 
You  can  do  away  with  this  big 

yearly  expense 
item  for  all  time 
to  come.  Make 

the  change  now. 
Handle  your  grain  in 
bulk  with  a 

JOHNJSDEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

The  saving  you  can  effect  in  sacks,  time  and  labor,  will 

soon  pay  for  this  equipment.  The  John  Deere  Elevator  is  not  a  temporary 
means  of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  sacks — it  is  permanent  equipment 
that  will  continue  to  save  you  money  for  years  to  cowrie. 

Ease  of  Operation— Low  Operating 
Cost — Years  of  Satisfactory  Service 
Absolutely  Assured 

It  handles  all  small  grains— wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
shelled  corn,  flax,  rice.  It  has  big  capacity — it  elevates  15  to  20  bushels  per 
minute— handles  the  biggest  load  in  six  to  ten  minutes  time. 

It  elevates  from  the  wagon  into  tanks,  granaries  or  cars.  It 

elevates  from  tanks  or  storage  bins  into  wagons.  Operated  by  a  team  of 
horses  or  2\  H.  P.  gas  engine  or  larger. 

The  hopper  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  the  load 

is  driven  up.  Backing  the  wagon  is  unnecessary.  Hopper  is  provided  with 
an  adjustable  feed — you  can  quickly  adapt  the  capacity  of  the  elevator  to 
the  power  you  apply. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  it  will  not  warp  or  decay. 

The  elevator  proper  is  made  of  ys  >n-  steel  well-casing,  6j  in.  in  diameter. 
It  will  never  wear  out.  Portable  outfit  furnished  for  large  ranches  where 
quick  transportation  is  required. 

Because  of  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you  and  its  extremely 
low  maintenance  cost,  the  John  Deere  Tubular  Pony  Elevator  is  decidely 
the  most  economical  elevator  to  purchase.  It  is  a  real  solution  of  your  grain 
handling  problem.  Buy  now,  while  your  dealer  is  in  position  to  supply 
your  needs.  Save  money  by  getting  the  best — the  John  Deere.  Eleva- 
tors carried  in  stock  by  John  Deere  Houses  at  Portland,  Spokane,  Seattle, 
Boise  and  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


IS  DEERE  PLOWS 


Make  Better  Seed  Beds 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
TJtah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
partment and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
Idaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utah 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.'  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser.  v 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

Make  another  planting  of  corn  in  the  garden 
for  table  use,  another  sowing  of  peas  and  beans. 

i«  ft 

"There  is  no  excellency  with  out  labor,"  there 
will  be  plenty  of  labor  for  the  man  who  is  run- 
ning a  farm  this  year.  The  result  will  be  good 
crops,  good  returns  and  a  big  help  to  the  nation 
in  .feeding  the  world. 

ft  ft 

A  ruling  recently  made  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  should  be  of  some  help  to  our  local  banks 
and  to  the  farmers.  Instructions  have  been  issued 
authorizing  all  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  redis- 
count farm  tractor  paper  when  presented  by  any 
member  bank.  The  maturity  of  notes  are  not  to 
exceed  six  months.  This  ruling  ought  to  help 
farmers  to  purchase  tractors. 

ft  ft 

Our  bankers  would  do  well  to  follow  the  lead  of 
their  eastern  friends  and  help  finance  and  organ- 
ize pig  and  calf  clubs.  It  is  good  business  for 
them  as  shown  by  one  banker  who  spent  three 
months  time  with  the  boys  and  girls,  loaned 
$45,000  and  increased  his  deposites  $75,000.  Who 
is  going  to  be  the  banker  for  these  future  famers 
and  hog  growers.  Of  course  it  will  help  the 
country  and  the  banker  also. 

ft  ft 

Advertisements  are  helpful  to  a  farmer  as  they 
keep  him  posted  as  to  new  machinery,  the  better 
kind  of  seeds,  the  many  things  he  should  buy  for 
fhe  family.  If  you  will  go  through  the  columns  of 
the  Utah  Farmer  and  read  the  advertisements 
you  will  see  they  are  giving  you  facts  about  par- 
titular  goods.  Experts  prepare  these  advertise- 
ments, they  are  news  and  tell  you  where  and  how 
you  can  secure  the  best  kind  at  the  right  price. 
Advertisements  will  keep  you  posted  and  if  you 
are  interested  in  any  particular  line  of  goods,  no 
matter  where  you  buy,  you  should  write  and  get 
catalogue  or  information.  Remember  we  are  just  as 
careful  about  the  advertisements  that  appear  In 
our  paper  as  any  other  reading  matter. 

ft  ft 

SPECIAL  CARE  FOR  SUGAR  BEETS. 

Growers  of  sugar  beets  are  urged  by  our  govern- 
ment  to  give  special  care  to  their  beets  during 
the  growing  season,  in  order  that  the  yields  may 
ho.  increased,  and  in  this  way  add  to  the  nation'B 
supply  of  sugar  and  It  moans  an  increased  profit 
yield  ono  ton  per  acre  see  what  It  means  to  our 
riapply  of  sugar  and  its  means  nri  increased  profit 
of  ten  dollars  more  per  acre  for  the  grower. 


Better  thinning  is  one  of  the  most  important 
factors  for  an  increased  yield,  careless  cultivation 
reduces  the  number  of  plants  and  thereby  cuts 
clown  the  tonnage.  Proper  irrigation  is  another 
thing  that  will  help. 

When  we  are  helping  the  nation  we  are  help- 
ing ourselves,  for  an  increase  production  means 
a  larger  check  on  pay  day.  For  this  reason  we 
can  and  sheuld  give  special  care  to  our  sugar 
beets  this  year. 

ft  ft 
LEARN  HOW. 

To  get  the  best  results  one  must  know  how  to 
operate  any  kind  of  farm  machinery.  Labor 
saving  implements  and  tools  are  a  help  to  any 
ifarmer  only  as  he  gets  service  from  their 
use.  Tractors  will  never  be  successful  on  some 
farms,  simply  because  some  farmers  do  not  know 
enough  about  machinery  to  be  able  to  operate 
them  properly.  A  tractor  will  not  run  and  give 
good  service  without  some  expert  care.  The  manu- 
facturers are  making  these  machines  as  near  fool 
proof  as  they  can  but  the  mechanism  can  never 
be  arranged  so  that  it  will  not  occasionally  get  out 
of  order.  The  need  for  repairs  and  adjustments 
Is  greater  when  the  man  who  operates  the  tractor 
is  unfamiliar  with  it.  Every  farmer  who  buys  a 
tractor  should  take  the  time  to  fully  inform  him- 
self concerning  the  inside  workings  of  his 
machine  and  learn  how  to  operate  it  properly  and 
to  keep  it  adjusted  and  in  repair. 

ft  ft 
GOOD  TOOLS. 

Too  many  farmers  overlook  the  necessity  for 
modern  tools  and  implements  and  do  not  seem  to 
realize  how  important  they  are  in  producing  a 
crop  successfully. 

A  good  manure  spreader,  an  up-to-date  drill,  a 
gooid  plow,  disc  harrow,  cultivator,  gasoline 
engine  or  cream  separator  often  pays  for  itself 
in  one  season  if  it  is  intelligently  handled. 

Modern  implements  are  adjusted  to  modern 
farming.  In  fact,  modern  farming  is  impossible 
without  them.  They  make  farm  work  more  inter- 
esting. They  save  time,  worry  and  labor.  To  this 
end,  we  suggest  to  our  readers  to  look  over  every 
advertisement  in  each  issue  carefully.  Check 
those  you  are  most  interested  in  as  you  go 
through — and  then  drop  them  a  postal  card  and 
ask  them  to  send  you  their  literature.  You  will 
find  nearly  all  of  it  full  of  information  worth 
knowing. 

ft  ft 
HOPE  AND  CHEER  ** 

Under  present  conditions,  what  a  blessing  to 
humanity  are  they  who,  have  hope  and  cheer. 
The  power  of  kindness  and  good  cheer  is  being 
made  known  the  world  over,  brave,  sunny  souls, 
are  doing  their  best  to  alleviate  the  misery  caused 
'by  hate  and  discord.  Often  this  power  of  hope 
and  good  cheer  will  snatch  victory  from  defeat. 

We  ought  to  go  at  our  daily  tasks  in  a  way 
that  no  matter  what  happens  we  are  going  to  be 
cheerful.  Cheerfullness  will  attract  people  to  you 
will  make  friends,  and  after  all  friends  are  one 
of  the  greatest  riches  we  can  have. 

Memorize  some  cheering,  hopeful  inspiring 
words  and  mottoes  and  when  you  are  inclined  to 
feel  bad  repeat  them  to  yourself. 

One  can  work  better,  can  accomplish  more 
when  his  soul  is  filled  with  sunshine,  with  hope 
and  cheer. 

Under  present  conditions  the  one  who  has  hope 
and  cheer,  who  can  help  others  and  bring  sun- 
shine into  their  souls  is  a  blessing  to  humanity, 
ft  ft 

CONDITIONS  HAVE  CHANGED 

Conditions  have  changed  in  many  ways  during 
the  last  year  or  two.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  we  can  not  do  farming  "in  the  good  old  way" 
and  keep  up  with  the  modern  successful  farmer. 

There  Is  a  degree  of  safety  in  following  the 
methods  and  doing  things  like  our  father  done  it, 
yet,  there  is  danger  In  following  this  practice  too 
closely.  Every  farmer  who  makes  a  success  must 
be  on  the  lookout  for  new  ways  of  doing  things 
better.  You  must  move  out  of  the  old  rut,  adopt 
new  ideas,  new  methods.  Visit  *your  neighbors 
see  how  they  are  doing,  observe  why  they  fail  or 


succeed.  A  successful  farmer  must  think,  look 
ahead,  plan  and  profit  from  his  past  experiences. 

Conditions  have  changed  and  we  must  meet 
these  new  conditions  with  new  methods.  Some 
farmers  are  making  money,  while  others  are  just 
making  a  living.  Every  farmer  must  work  out 
his  own  plans  to  fit  his  own  local  conditions, 
ft  ft 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  CULL 

With  the  increased  cost  of  labor  and  the  high 
price  of  feed  we  should  cull  out  the  scrub  cow 
the  poor  animal  that  is  not  a  profit  to  us.  It  is 
a  waste  of  effort  to  bother  with  poor  cows.  How 
are  we  to  know  the  animal  that  is  making  a  profit 
unless  we  keep  a  record. 

It  is,  of  course,  fortunate  for  the  dairyman  who 
has  had  his  cows  tested  and  knows  just  which 
ones  should  go  into  the  discard,  but  even  aside 
from  knowing  this,  the  average  farm  is  carrying 
many  cows  that  he  knows  are  unprofitable,  two- 
and  three-"titters,"  irregular  breeders,  cows  that 
are  becoming  advanced  in  age  and  a  host  of 
others  that  you  only  have  to  look  at  to  know 
that  they  are  not  liberal  producers. 

Every  farmer  should  be  careful  in  disposing  or 
culling  out  his  livestock,  but  the  culling  is  import- 
ant. We  need  more  and  better  cows,  a  better 
quality  of  livestock.  Now  is  the  time  to  turn  the 
scrubs  over  to  the  butcher  and  buy  some  better 
and  more  profitable  producers. 

ft  ft 

MUST  PRODUCE  AT  A  PROFIT 

As  individuals  or  as  a  community  we  are  going 
to  be  better  able  to  finance  the  war  if  farmers 
produce  crops  and  livestock  that  afford  a  reason- 
able profit. 

Unless  there  is  a  chance  to  make  more  than  a 
mere  living  there  will  be  nothing  with  which  to 
buy  bonds,  stamps,  pay  war  taxes  and  thus  help 
the  government  continue  the  war. 

We  are  asked  to  produce  more,  we  are  asked 
to  meet  a  serious  need  of  food  products.  Our 
strength  as  a  nation  depends  largely  upon  a 
greater  production. 

In  order  to  help  the  government  as  well  as  for 
the  selfish  reason  of  desiring  to  help  one's  self, 
we  should  produce  crops  and  animals  that  afford 
a  profit — products  for  which  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand and  where  there  is  compensation  for  in- 
telligent labor.  To  be  sure  we  must  have  patrio- 
tism enough  to  include  crops,  animals  and  other 
things  that  the  government  may  ask.  But  no  one 
can  afford  to  give  his  entire  crop  to  such  things 
nor  does  the  government  wish  it.  We  must  strive 
to  be  prosperous  as  individuals  and  contribute 
liberally  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  especially 
to  the  government. 

ft  ft 
LIVESTOCK  FOR  PROFIT. 

The  farmers  of  Utah  are  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  money  to  be  made  in  keeping  of  live- 
stock on  the  .farm.  There  is  no  better  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  animal  husbandry  is  profitable, 
when  the  animals  are  raised  economically  and 
when  the  farm  furnishes  most  of  the  feed  and 
all  the  pasture  required,  than  the  -prosperity  of 
those  who  practice  animal  husbandry..  One  may 
ascertain  this  by  the  type  and  breeding  of  the 
animals  raised;  the  condition  and  appearance  of 
the  home,  barns,  silos  and  other  unmistakable 
evidences  of  prosperous  farming.  There  are 
other  very  reliable  indications  of  profitable  farm- 
ing and  among  these  are  the  advantages  such, 
farmers  are  likely  to  give  their  children  for  edu- 
cation and  training  for  citizenship. 

Pure  bred  or  high  grade  livestock  are  the  kind 
to  keep.  Where  a  start  can  not  be  made  of  pure 
bred  livestock,  a  farmer  should  at  least  decide 
upon  the  breed  he  wants  to  keep  and  buy  the  Very 
best  bull  of  that  breed  that  he  can  secure.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  many  of  our  farmers 
who  are  making  livestock  raising  a  part  of  their 
farm  work,  are  securing  pure  breds  of  the  better 
breeding. 

When  we  learn  the  profit  there  is  from  live- 
stock on  the  farm,  wo  will  increase  the  number 
and  we  will  feed  all  our  hay  and  grain  to  them 
rather  than  sell  our  feed  to  some  one  else  who  will 
make  a  profit  feeding  it  to  livestock. 
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Remarkable  Tractor 


Experience 


One  Man  With  Tractor  Did  Work  of 
Gallons     Gas     and  Three-fourths 


Two    Men   and    Six    Horses. — Two 
Quart  Oil  Per  Acre  for  Plowing. 

By  E.  B.  Jacobs. 


Complying  with  your  request  of 
recent  date,  I  will  attempt,  briefly, 
to  relate  my  experiences  with  the  farm 
tractor.  Last  May.  I  unexpectedly  be- 
came the  owner  of  a  210-acre  farm, 
and,  although  having  been  out  of  the 
larming  games  for  about  thirty-five 
years,  I  decided  to  attempt  operating 
this  farm  instead  of  renting  it.  I  was 
compelled  to  buy  everything  needful 
for  farming,  and  my  first  decision  was 
between  horse  power  and  tractors. 
The  experience  of  farmers  using 
tractors,  in  this  section,  was  unsatis- 
factory, and  in  my  judgment  the  aver- 
age tractor  was  not  a  profitable  in- 
vestment for  small  farms  of,  say  200 
acres,  or  less.  Those  which  I  had 
seen  in  use  were  too  large  and  heavy, 
costing  too  much  and  available  for 
only  a  small  portion  of  general  farm 
work.  I  had  intended  purchasing  six 
head  of  horses,  which  with  harness 
would  have  cost  about  $1,200. 

At  this  time  I  chanced  to  see  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  Moline  Universal 
tractor,  and  it  appealed  to  me  at  once. 
1  do  not  feel  qualified  to  discuss  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  various 
makes  of  tractors,  as  my  tractor 
knowledge  and  experience  is  confined 
to  the  one  above  named.  I  deem  it 
proper,  however,  to  explain  why  I  be- 
lieved it  practical  and  profitable  for 
farm  work,  as  I  am  convinced  that  two 
of  the  principles  involved  are  funda- 
mental to  tractor  success  on  medium- 
srTed  farms.  ^  , 

First,  it  was  light,  weighing  about 
2,800  pounds.  Second,  in  the  use  of 
implements,  the  operator  sits  on  the 
implement,  in  the  same  position  as  if 
driving  horses,  using  a  long  steering 
wheel.  The  advantage  of  comparative- 
ly light  weight  is  obvious,  for  in  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  fields  it  does  not 
pack  the  ground,  and  is  more  mobile, 
and  easily  handled. 

The  advantage  derived  from  the  po- 
sition of  the  operator,  as  above  de- 
scribed, seems  to  me  absolutely  essen- 
tial." First,  because  he  (or  she)  can 
see  the  operation  o,f  the  implement, 
and  thus  know  that  it  is  performing 
its  work  properly.  Second,  it  permits 
one  person  to  operate  the  tractor  and 
implements  at  the  same  time. 

I  bought  one  of  these  tractors  last 
June,  together  with  a  full  line  of  farm 
machinery,  with  tractor  hitch.  After 
a  two  hours'  lesson,  my  son,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  tractor,  undertook 
its  operation.  In  brief,  he  plowed,  pre- 
pared the  ground  and  drilled  sixty 
acres  of  wheat,  using  the  tractor 
through  all  the  various  stages.  He 
pulled  two  fourteen-inch  plows,  doing 
nice,  smooth  work.  In  using  disk  har- 
row and  drag  harrow,  crusher  or 
roller,  he  used  two  implements  tan- 
dem, thus  giving  the  ground  two  treat- 
ments with  one  operation,  which  was 
economical  in  both  time  and  expense. 

I  was  orginally  apprehensive  as  to 
results  in  plowing  stony  or  stump 
ground,  as  the  large  tractors  I  had 
seen  usually  tore  things  to  pieces  un- 
der such  conditions,  but  I  was  most 
happily  disappointed.  We  were  stop- 
ped many  times  by  rocks  or  stumps, 
but  without  the  slightest  damage  to 
plow  or  tractor.  I  believe  it  stops 
easier  than  horses  would  under  the 
same  conditions,  and  without  "kill- 
ing" the  engine.  My  son  would  simply 
I  "reverse"  about  two  feet,  place  his 
foot  on  a  lever,  raise  the  plows  enough 
|to  clear  the  obstruction,  and  proceed 
as  usual. 

The  coming  season  I  propose  using 
the  tractor  with  all  kinds  of  work,  in- 
cluding corn  planter,  two-row  corn  cul- 
tivator, grain  binder,  mower  and 
ipeader.  It  will  cultivate  corn  thirty- 
'  two  inches  high.  This  winter  I  am 
using  It  to  grind  feed  for  my  stock  and 
will  soon  begin  sawing  wood  from  a 
tract  now  being  cleared. 
We  did  the  most  of  our  wheat  plow- 


ing ip  July,  when  the  heat  and  flies 
worry  the  horses,  and  were  not  com- 
pelled to  stop  and  aHow  our  "team" 
to  rest  and  cool. 

During  the  past,  two  months  of  in- 
clement weather  the  tractor  has  in- 
curred no  expense,  which  should  be 
compared  with  the  care  of  horses  and 
present  high  price  of  feed.  Its  orig- 
inal cost,  including  two  fourteen-inch 
bottom  plows  attached,  was  about 
$900.  Six  horses  and  harness  would 
have  cost  $1,200.  In  plowing,  prepar- 
ing and  seeding  wheat  ground,  my  son, 
with  the  tractor,  has  performed  the 
work  of  six  horses  and  two  men  in 
the  same  length  of  time.  Under  nor- 
mal conditions  he  will  plow  from  six 
to  seven  acres  per  day,  using  about 
twelve  gallons  of  gasoline  and  one  gal- 
lon of  oil  per  day. 

My  experience  as  just  related  con- 
vinces me  that  a  light  tractor  about 
the  size  of  mine,  say  seven  horse 
power  on  the  drawbar  and  twelve 
horse  power  on  the  pulley,  is  entirely 
practiacl  for  medium-sized  farms,  and 
more  economical  than  horses.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  one  good  team  is 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  trac- 
tor, to  handle  the  smaller  details  o,f 
farm  work. 

You  also  ask  me  to  report  any  large 
repair  bills  or  unfortunate  experiences, 
so  as  to  fairly  present  both  sides,  but 
I  have  nothing  serious  to  report.  The 
motor  which  came  with  the  tractor 
proved  defective  and  the  company  sent 
me  a  new  one,  and  a  mechanic  to  in- 
stall it,  without  charge.  We  had  one- 
or  two  broken  bolts  and  a  couple  of 
minor  castings,  but  had  them  repaired 
locally  at  a  cost  of  not  exceeding  75 
cents  in  any  instance.  In  my  opinion, 
99  per  cent  of  the  trouble  in  using 
tractors  is  caused  by  the  inexperience 
of  the  operator,  and  when  he  becomes 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  motor  and 
tractor,  and  understands  how  to  keep 
same  in  adjustment,  he  will  have  no 
more  delays  or  need  of  repairs  than 
when  working  with  horse  power. 

It  is  entirely  practical  to  attach  a 
headlight  on  the  tractor  for  night  use 
in  case  of  emergency.  I  expect  to  use 
one  and  may  plow  at  night  if  neces- 
sary. 


FARM  SCALE  A  NECESSITY 

H.  M.  Nelson. 

I  am  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  a  scale  on  the  farm  is  a 
necessity.  Hardly  a  week  passes  by 
when  the  scale  is  not  in  use.  Our 
scale  has  a  five-ton  capacity  and  is  a 
standard  make.  I  think  it  paid  for  it- 
self the  first  year  in  use. 

For  instance,  a  cattle  buyer  came  to 
buy  some  cattle  and  we  could  not 
agree  on  the  price.  We  weighed  them 
up  and  he  paid  me  $35  more  than  he 
offered  at  first  on  the  four  head.  An- 
other instance  is:  Last  winter  my 
neighbors  were  selling  their  hogs  for 
7  to  9  cents  per  pound,  thinking  the 
pigs  did  not  pay  for  their  feed.  We 
had  the  weight  of  our  hogs  and  the 
corn  that  they  consumed  and  found 
that  they  wee  paying  $1.22%  per 
bushel  for  the  corn  they  ate.  This 
induced  me  to  keep  the  hogs  and 
finish  them  up  for  the  market.  When 
we  sold  this  car  of  hogs  they  had  paid 
$1.55  per  bushel  for  the  corn  that 
they  had  consumed  during  the  fat- 
tening period. 

By  all  means,  place  your  scale  con- 
venient to  the  feedlot,  for  it  is  very 
instructive  to  note  the  gains  in  feed- 
ing. We  made  it  a  point  to  weigh 
the  hogs  every  week  and  found  their 
gains  to  vary.  We  found  that  they 
gained  one  and  one-half  pounds  per 
day.  Then  we  put  in  a  self-feeder 
and  found  that  they  gained  two 
pounds  per  day.  Stormy  weather  set 
in  and  they  fell  back  to  the  one- 
pound-per-day  rate  and    when  sold 


HANSEN  LIVESTOCK  t  FEEDING  CO 

OGDEN 


An  Industry  That  Is 
Helping  to  Win  the  War 


The  men  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Hansen  Live- 
stock &  Feeding  company  have  felt  the  tremendous 
urge  of  the  war.  They  have  sensed  the  paramounl 
importance  of  increasing  to  a  maximum  the  meat 
supply  of  the  country. 

With  this  impelling  motive  added  to  their  own 
natural  business  energy,  they  have  made  a  huge 
effort  to  expand  the  operations  of  the  company  :n 
every  possible  way- 

BIG  FEEDER  MARKET 

They  have  kept  their  three  big  feeding  stations  at 
Ogden,  Logan  and  Lewiston,  Utah,  filled  to  capacity 
with  animals  being  fattened  for  the  market.  To  do 
this  they  afford  other  livestock  growers  a  market  for 
all  kinds  of  feeder  stock. 

The  company's  immense  ranches,  aggregating  more 
than  17,000  acres,  in  northern  Utah  and  southern 
Idaho,  have  been  kept  well  stocked  and  are  also  pro- 
ducing great  quantities  of  hay  and  grain. 

A  most  notable  achievement  of  the  Hansen  Livestock 
&  Feeding  company  is  the  development  of  Lucermo, 
a  high-grade  feed  for  all  kinds  of  livestock.  It  has 
been  the  result  of  a  $500,000  outlay  and  the  labors  of 
a  corps  of  animal  food  experts  tirelessly  experimenting 
to  produce  a  well-balanced,  all-around  animal  feed. 

Lucermo  has  made  good.  We  have  fed  it  to  thousands 
of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  in  our  own  feeding  stations, 
and  have  proved  that  it  will  fatten  livestock  in  two- 
thirds  the  time  at  33  per  cent  lower  cost  than  other 
feeding  methods.  Because  of  our  unqualified  suc- 
cess, we  are  increasing  our  output  from  100  tons  daily 
— all  of  which  we  have  hitherto  consumed — up  to  500 
tons  daily,  for  the  general  market. 

Write  to  the  officers  of  the  Hansen  Livestock  &  Feed- 
ing company,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  regarding  Lucermo  and  to  help  you  solve 
any  of  your  feed  problems. 

Hansen  Livestock  &  Feeding  Co. 


General  Offices 
Ogden,  Utah. 


Lars  Hansen, 
Pres.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 


they  had  made  an  average  of  one  and 
one-half  pounds  per  day  during  the 
fattening  period.  Of  course,  better 
gains  can  be  made,  but  the  point  is 
to  know  where  you  stand. 

We  keep  a  weight  record  on  every 
horse  and  mule  on  the  farm  and  it  is 
amusing  to  see  the  interest  the  hired 
man  takes  to  weigh  them  up  every 
so  often  to  see  whether  they  are  gain- 
ing or  losing  flesh. 

 o  

LUBRICATION    AND   ENGINE  LIFE 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  man  who  was 
running  an  engine  run  around  hurriedly 
and  investigate  every  bearing  with  a 
worried  look  on  his  face?  Something 
had  told  him  that  some  of  the  bear- 
ings were  running  hot  and  he  would 
have  to  be  careful.  This  often  occurs, 
and  you  will  notice  that  for  the  bear- 
ings that  have  been  getting  a  little  too 
warm  he  will  go  and  get  some  more 
oil  or  else  open  up  the  oilers  a  turn  or 
two.   In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  will 


remedy  the  matter  and  the  bearing 
will  then  run  cool. 

But  what  caused  the  bearing  to  get 
hot?  you  ask.  Why,  it  was  the  heat 
generated  by  the  shaft  rubbing  on 
the  bearing.  It  always  generates 
some  heat  even  if  the  bearing  is  well 
oiled,  but  if  well  oiled  no  more  heat 
would  be  generated  than  would  radi- 
ate from  the  bearing  without  its  get- 
ting hot.  But  if  the  bearing  does  not 
get  enough  oil.  or  the  right  kind  of  oil, 
the  friction  in  the  bearing  will  be 
greater  and  more  heat  will  be  gener- 
ated; then  the  bearing  wiirget  warmer 
and  warmer  until  it  is  hot  enough  to 
radiate  this  increased  amount  of  heat. 
If  the  temperature  gets  too  high,  the 
soft-bearing  metal  is  apt  to  melt  out 
or  the  bearing  will  "grab."  The  dan- 
ger of  this  is  most  prominent  in  bear- 
ings that  must  operate  with  consider- 
able weight. 

How  does  oiling  the  bearing  reduce 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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NOW  FOR  THE  CONSUMER! 

Sarah  J.  Robinson. 

It  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  con- 
sumer to  consume.  His  and  her  para- 
mount duty  is  to  help  win  this  war. 
And  it  is  a  simple  truth  that 
the  success  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment so  vital  to  victory  depends  at 
this  moment  on  the  consumer  alone. 

The  producer  has  done  his  best,  and 
we  know  from  the  crop  reports  what 
that  is.  The  wholesalers  are  being  re- 
gulated, but  let  us  not  forget  that  no 
amount  of  wholesale  regulation  is  go- 
ing to  give  us  an  additional  bushel  of 
wheat  to  feed  to  the  fighting  lines  in 
France.  The  retailer  is  now  learning 
what  is  good  for  him.  But  the  ques- 
tion as  far  as  he  and  the  wholesalers 
are  concerned  is  one  of  price. 

The  paramount  war  question,  how- 
ever, is  not  price.  It  is  one  of  amount. 
We  can't  save  Europe  and  supply  the 
world  with  nothing  but  lower  prices. 
It  takes  the  actual  wheat  and  other 
food  products.  And  economy  and 
nothing  but  economy — in  the  home, 
the  hotel,  the  restaurant — of  certain 
essential  products  is  going  to  give  us 
the  needed  amount  for  export.  We 
have  got  to  save  125,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  the  consumers  have  got  to 
do  the  saving. 

France  and  our  other  allies  are  in 
great  need  of  sugar  and  American  con- 
sumers must  quit  using  so  much 
sugar.  We  must  have  meat  to  send 
to  our  own  soldiers  and  the  soldiers  of 
our  allies,  and  the  consumers,  by  self- 
abnegation,  must  furnish  the  necessary 
surplus.  If  they  don't  nobody  else  can 
or  will.  High  prices  will  naturally 
cut  down  consumption  a  trifle — though 
staple  food  products  are  the  last  to 
yield  to  such  influences.  But  there 
must  be  an  influence  more  powerful 
than  that — the  spirit  of  an  active  and 
intelligent  patriotism. 

Let  no  one  be  frightened  at  the  idea 
that  this  means  hardship.  Far  from 
it.  It  is  a  mainly  a  question  of  substitu- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  find  a  substitute 
for  meat,  one  that  will  give  all  the 
nourishment  required  or  desired.  Any 
family  can  be  happy  without  wheat. 
There  are  plenty  of  cereal  substitutes, 
tasteful  and  satisfying.  At  bottom  it 
is  an  infinitely  little  thing  the  nation 
asks — simply  to  vary  one's  diet.  But 
,from  the  war  standpoint  it  is  infinitely 
important — it  Involves  the  very  essence 
of  victory. 

Heretofore  food  conservation  has 
been  to  most  consumers  largely  an 
academic  question.  Now  it  comes 
home  as  an  individual  duty.  He  must 
do  his  part  as  well  as  producer,  whole- 
saler, retailer.  He  must  have  intelli- 
gence to  multiply  his  homesav'mg  of 
wheat  and  meat  by  millions  and  thus 
grasp  the  national  significance  of  that 
stupendous  total. 

We  are  told  that  unless  the  leaders 
have  vision  the  people  perish.  Now 
it  is  a  question  of  whether  the  people 
themselves  have  vision.  Unless  they 
have,  unless  they  act  in  their  home 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
necessity  and  value  of  the  service, 
then  that  may  perish  which  the  cen- 
turies may  not  restore. 

 o  

CORN  AND  COTTAGE 

CHEESE  CUSTARD 
1  can  corn  (equal  to  2  cups),  2  cups 
soft  cottage  cheese  mixed  with  white 
sauce  made  .form  2  cups  milk,  2  table- 
Hpoons  fat.  2  tablespoons  flour,  salt 
and  pepper,  2  eggs,  Brightly  beaten. 

Method:  Beat  cottage  cheese  into 
the  white  sauce.  Mix  with  corn  and 
seasonings,  place  in  greased  baking 
dish  and  bake  in  slow  oven,  like  a 
custard,  by  placing  the-  dish  in  a  pan 
of  warm  water.  Do  not  let  the  water 
come  to  the  boiling  point.  Bake  from 
aA  to  one  hour  until  it  sets  in  a  soft 
custard.  TMb  is  an  excellent  alter- 
nate for  meat. — Wyoming  Stato  Agri- 
cultural College. 

Cottage  Cheese  Balls. 
%  cup  thick  white  sauce,  made  from 


Vz  cup  milk,  2  tablespoons  flour,  1 
tablespoon  fat,  salt  and  pepper,  2  cups 
cottage  cheese,  2  cups  mashed  pota- 
toes, 1  egg,  beaten,  bread  crumbs. 

Method:  Make  white  sauce.  Grad- 
ually beat  cottage  cheese  into  it.  Add 
mashed  potatoes,  season,  make  into 
soft  balls,  roll  in  bread  crumbs,  then 
in  beaten  egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs 
again.  Fry  in  kettle  of  deep  fat  until 
a  golden  brown.  These  cheese  balls 
are  delicious  served  with  tomato 
sauce. — Wyoming  State  Agricultural 
College. 

Tomato  Sauce. 

1  cup  canned  tomatoes,  2  table- 
spoons fat,  little  onion,  salt  and  pep- 
per, make  like  a  white  sauce. 

Bean  Loaf. 

iy2  cup  mashed  potatoes,  iy2  cup 
mashed  beans,  navy,  lima,  Mexican, 
or  mashed  peas  or  lentils,  1  cup  milk 
or  y2  cup  or  more  of  any  leftover 
soup,  y2  cup  bread  crumbs,  y2  tea- 
spoon sage,  %  teaspoon  pepper,  y2 
teaspoon  salt,  1  onion  or  a  cup  or  less 
of  cooked  onions.' 


HOW  TO  USE  A  CASSEROLE 

By  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Roberts. 

To  be  economical  is  to  be  patriotic, 
so  long  as  you,  Mrs.  Housewife,  do 
not  carry  it  too  far  and  fail  to  provide 
sufficient  nourishing  and  attractive 
foods  for  the  family.  There  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  "warmed 
over"  dish  and  a  leftover,  cooked 
next  day  in  a  casserole,  or  earthen- 
ware baking  dish,  as  there  is  between 
a  cold  potato  and  a  hot,  mealy,  baked 
one  with  butter  and  paprika. 

Casserole  cookery  saves  and  at  the 
same  time  enables  one  to  prepare  real- 
ly tempting  dishes.  Not  only  is  it  to 
be  used  for  preparing  left-overs,  but 
no  other  form  of  cookery  prepares 
the  cheaper  cut  of  meat  and  fish  so 
temptingly  as  this  form.  Casseroled 
dishes  may  be  tucked  into  a  slow 
oven,  or  a  fireless  cooker,  and  prompt- 
ly forgotten  until  serving  time. 

Casseroles  as  serving  dishes  are  at- 
tractive and  they  may  be  purchased 
in  all  sizes  and  at  all  prices.  An 
economical  set  to  buy,  if  much  casse- 
role cooking  is  to  be  done,  consists  of 
a  large  oval  casserole,  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  fowl;  a  round  shallow  casserole; 
three  of  individual  size  ,for  reheating 
left-overs;  and  a  deep,  round  one  for 
soups  and  stews.  A  few  precautions 
will  lengthen  the  life  and  usefulness 
of  casseroles.  Never  place  them  on  the 
stove  or  in  the  oven  without  water  or 
fat.  If  full  or  partly  full  do  not  place 
roughly  on  a  metal  surface.  And  use 
an  asbestos  mat  beneath  casseroles 
when  cooking  on  top  of  stove.  The 
simmering  burner  will  furnish  ample 
heat  for  a  casserole  a/ter  the  con- 
tents have  once  been  heated.  Try 
some  of  thes  >: 

Flank  Steaks 

Choose  a  flank  steak,  or  one  cut 
from  the  under  round.  It  snould  be 
cut  1%  inches  thick,  weighing  about 
3  lb.  Place  in  the  casserole  and  cover 
2  inches  thick  with  onions  sliced  and  , 
well  seasoned  witn  sail  and  pepper. 
Finally,  cover  all  with  the  thinnest 
slices  of  salt  pork  and  add  1  c  of 
water.  Cover  closely  and  bake  in  a 
slow  oven,  or  fireless  cooker,  all  the 
afternoon.  Just  before  serving  the 
cover  may  be  removed  to  brown  the 
top,  if  desired.  Serve  from  the  casse- 
role. 

Casserole  of  Lamb. 

For  this,  use  slices  from  the  leg,  or 
from  the  neck.  Be  especially  careful 
to  remove  all  fat  as  lamb  fat  is  much 
too  strong  in  flavor  to  use  in  casserole 
cooking.  Brown  the  meat,  after  flour- 
ing, in  a  spider.  Arrange  a  bed  of 
vegetables  in  a  casserole,  using  car- 
rots and  parsnips,  with  green  peppers, 
if  liked.  Placo  the  browned  meat  on 
this  and  sprinkle  with  celery  and  fine- 
ly chopped  onion.  Add  salt  and  pep- 
per with  1  c.  of  water.  Cook  3  hours 
Blowly,  or  all  the  afternoon. 


Veal  Paprika. 

Use  3  lb.  of  neck  of  veal.  Cut  in 
good  sized  pieces.  Place  in  a  spider  1 
tbsp.  of  fat,  add  2  onions  sliced,  and 
make  the  whole  pink  with  parika. 
Cook  until  the  onions  are  browned, 
then  add  the  meat  well  floured,  and 
cook  until  well  browned.  Put  the 
whole  into  a  casserole  with  1%  c.  of 
water  and  a  little  salt.  Bake  all  the 
afternoon  in  a  slow  oven  and  serve 
with  spaghetti,  boiled  ,and  seasoned 
only  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt. 
Eggs  in  Baked  Potatoes. 

Scrub  and  bake  6  potatoes.  Cut  the 
tops  lengthwise  of  the  potatoes.  Mash 
and  season.  Use  plenty  of  milk,  but- 
ter, salt,  paprika  and  the  merest  sus- 
picion of  nutmeg.  Half  fill  the  shells 
and  place  each  potato  half  in  an  in- 
dividual casserole.  Break  a  fresh  egg 
into  each  case,  cover  with  grated 
cheese  and  buttered  crumbs  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  the  eggs  are 
set  and  the  crumbs  brown.  If  the 
oven  is  very  hot,  set  the  casseroles 
in  a  pan  of  water  as  you  would  cus- 
tards. 

Casseroled  Oyster  Pies. 

Brown  a  minced  onion  in  2  tbsp.  of 
hot  fat,  add  3  tbsp.  of  flour,  stir  till 
blended,  then  add  y2  pt.  of  water. 
Cook  until  thickened,  add  1  pt.  of 
oysters  with  their  liquor  and  season 
with  paprika,  salt  and  1  tsp.  of  kitchen 
bouquet,  a  prepared  liquid  seasoning. 
Remove  at  once  from  fire.  Line  in- 
dividual casseroles  with  plain  pastry, 
and  bake.  Cool  slightly,  fill  with  oyster 
filling  and  cover  with  a  lattice  of  the 
paste.  Brown  in  a  quick  oven  and 
serve  very  hot.  These  are  delicious 
and  as  the  cases  may  be  made  and 
baked  in  the  morning,  are  not  difficult 
to  serve  for  a  company  supper.  „ 
Vegetable  en  Casserole. 
Place  a  layer  of  firm  ripe  tomatoes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  casserole.  Peel 
them  in  and  cut  in  quarters  or  halves, 
i,f  very  small.  Next  place  a  layer  of 
mild  onions,  or  use  the  small  button 
onion.  The  next  layer  is  one  of  po- 
tatoes cut  in  slices  with  chopped  pars- 
ley and  a  shredded  green  or  ripe,  pep- 
per sprinkled  on  top.  Repeat  the  lay- 
ers until  the  casserole  is  full,  then 
add  meat  stock  to  just  cover.    Use  1 


c.  of  water  to  which  1  tsp.  of  beef  ex- 
tract is  added,  if  you  have  no  stoc" 
on  hand.   Bake  in  a  slow  oven  1  or 
hours. 

Rice  With  Bacon. 
Boil  1  c.  of  rice  in  plenty  of  boiling 
salted  water,  for  15  or    20  minutes. 


Don't  Waste  Your 
Strength 

and.  time  washing  clothes 
by  hand.   Do  it  better  wit 
one  of  our  Electric  Washin 
machines. 

We  have  them  from  $35.0 
up.    Send  for  our  catalog. 

We  carry  electrical  ap 
pliances  of  all  kinds. 

Eardley  Bros. 
Co. 

37  East  1st  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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NON-STOP  PLOWING 

YOU  can  get  continuous  service  from  your 
tractor  only  if  you  give  it  plenty  of  good  oil. 

STANOLIND 

GAS  ENGINE  TRACTOR  OIL 

means  a  smooth-running  tractor,  more  power  in 
the  drive-wheels,  and  less  time  out  for  repairs. 
Specially  designed  and  prepared  to  meet  the 
severe  conditions  under  which  tractor  engines  are 
operated.  Holds  the  correct  lubricating  body  at 
any  extreme  of  temperature  and  speed.  Cuts 
friction  and  carbonization  in  half. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver     Pueblo      Salt  Lake  City  Cheyenne 
Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 
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Drain  In  a  collander,  and  wash  a  num- 
ber of  times  under  the  faucet,  and 
most  rice  is  still  polished  with  talc. 
When  thoroughly  washed,  place  in  a 
round  casserole  with  %  c.  of  hot  water, 
sprinkle  the  top  with  paprika  and  then 
cover  with  the  thinnest  possible 
slices  of  mild-cured  bacon..  Cover, 
and  bake  30  minutes,  or  longer  in  a 
very  slow  oven.  Uncover  at  the  last 
that  the  bacon  may  be  crisp  brown. 
This  is  most  satisfactory  as  a  luncheon 
or  supper  dish. 

Carrots  With  Celery. 

Dice  2  c.  of  cold  cooked  carrots  and 
2  c.  Qf  cooked  celery.  Make  a  cream 
sauce  with  4  tbsp.  of  butter,  3  tbsp. 
of  flour  and  iy2  c.  of  milk.  Cook, 
stirring  all  the  time  until  blended  and 
thickened.  Place  the  vegetables  in  a 
caserole,  pour  the  sauce  over  and  sea- 
son with  salt,  paprika  and  a  grating 
of  onion.  Cover  with  buttered  crumbs 
and  bake  y2  hour  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Hungarian  Goulash. 

Purchase  V2  lb.  of  lean  fresh  pork. 
Remove  all  fat,  especially  from  lamb, 
and  cut  the  meat  in  good  sized  serving 
pieces.  Put  2  tbsp.  of  fat  in  the 
casserole  and  place  over  a  slow  fire. 
When  hot  add  2  large  onions,  sliced, 
salt  and  enough  paprika  to  make 
quite  red.  Cook,  stirring  continually, 
until  onions  are  faintly  yellowed  but 
not  brown.  Add  the  meat  and  brown 
thoroughly,  tnen  just  cover  with  boil- 
ing water  and  let  simmer  1  hour,  or 
bake  in  a  slow  oven  2  hours.  Beef, 
veal  and  pork  also  make  an  acceptable 
goulash,  but  the  beef  should  be  start- 
ed 2  hours  before  the  other  meats  as 
beef  requires  a  longer  time  to  become 
tender- 
Mexican  Rice. 
Wash  y2  c.  o,f  rice  and  dry  thoroughly. 
Place  2  tbsp.  of  shortening  in  a 
casserole  and  when  hot  add  the  rice. 
It  must  be  dry  or  it  will  snap  and 
possibly  burn  the  cook.  Stir  it  until 
the  grains  begin  to  yellow.  Tmen  add 
2  fresh,  peeled  tomatoes  or  1  c.  of 
canned  tomato,  with  one  small  onion 
sliced,  salt,  paprika,  1  tbsp.  of  chopped 
parsley  and  one-half  of  a  sweet  pep- 
per. If  like  very  hot  add  one  hot 
pepper  shredded.  Pour  over  it  2  c. 
of  stock  or  hot  wate  -  cover  and  bake 
slowly  until  rice  is  quite  dry,  and  the 
liquid  all  absorbed 

Caserole  of  Veal  With  Sauce. 

Use  a  2  lb.  slice  of  veal,  cut  one- 
half  inch  thick.  Forequarter  cuts  may 
be  used,  or  a  slice  from  the  leg.  Wipe 
and  trim  free  from  fat  and  bone. 
Cover  these  trimmings  with  1%  c.  o,f 
water,  cook  slowly  1  hour,  strain  and 
use  the  stock  for  sauce.  Cut  the 
meat  into  2  inch  pieces  and  sprinkle 
"with  salt,  paprika  and  a  very  little 
nutmeg  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Dip  each  piece  in  slightly  beaten  egg, 
then  in  bread  crumbs,  and  brown  in 
deep  fat.  Then  place  in  the  casserole 
and  cover  with  the  following  sauce: 

Brown  3  tbsp.  of  flour  in  3  tbsp.  of 
shortening,  add  1  c.  of  the  veal  stock, 
2  tbsp.  of  catsup,  2  tbsp.  of  lemon 
juice,  and  1  tbsp.  of  Worcestershire 
Sauce,  with  salt  to  taste.  If  liked,  add 
1  can  of  button  mushrooms,  although 
they  are  not  necessary.  Pour  over 
the  veal,  -eover  and  bake  slowly,  one 
hour;  or  If  made  in  the  morning  al- 
low it  to  cool  in  the  sauce,  and  then 
reheat  an  hour  before  serving. 
 o  

FIGHTING  THE  ROSE  APHIS 

Rose  growers  who  allow  the  flowers 
to  be  damaged  by  the  ravages  of  the 
^rose  aphig,  have  only  themselves  to 
blame.  Although  the  aphis  is  wide- 
spread over  the  entire  country,  as  well 
ar?  abroad,  it  is  easily  controlled.  Care- 
ful spraying  of  the  plants  with  solu- 
tions of  nicotine  will  remove  all  dan- 
ger and  neither  the  expense  nor  the 
trouble  involved  is  sufficiently  great  to 
be  a  real  obtsacle. 

The  rose  aphis  Is  a  small  Insect  with 
a  body  about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch 
long.  The  young  and  some  adult 
forms  are  wingless  but  certain  adults 
develop  wings  from  time  to  time.  The 
color  varies  from  green  to  pink.  By 
moans  of  its  slender  beak  the  aphis 
sucks  out  the  Juices  of  the  plant  on 
whoso  burin  and  unfolding  leaves  it 
feeds.  These,  prevented  from  attain- 
ing their  perfect  form,  become  curled 


and  distorted  and  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  Is  In  large  measure  ruined. 
Moreover  the  aphis  secretes  a  sweet 
sticky  liquid  called  honeydew  which 
spoils  the  appearances  of  the  foliage 
on  which  It  is  deposited. 

Under  favorable  conditions  it  propa- 
gates rapidly  throughout  the  year. 
For  example,  some  recent  investi- 
gations conducted  in  California  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  show- 
ed that  one  female  gave  birth  to  48 
young  in  6  days.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  mother  aphis  was  knocked 
from  the  rose  and  perished. 

This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
fate.  A  heavy  rain,  which  washes 
the  insect  away  is  one  of  its  most 
natural  checks,  though  birds  and 
other  insects  prey  upon  the  aphis  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Extreme  heat 
is  also  unfavorable  to  the  aphis. 

The  rose  lover  should  not,  however, 
depend  upon  nature  to  rid  his  garden 
of  the  pest.  A  40  per  cent  solution  of 
nicotine  is  much  surer  and  not  much 
more  trouble.  One  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  from  1,000  to  2,000  parts  of 
water  with  the  addition  of  one  pound 
of  whale-oil  soap  to  every  50  gallons 
of  the  mixture  is  recommended  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  more  convenient  recipe,  when  there 


are  only  a  few  bushes  to  be  treated, 
Is  a  teaspoonful  of  40  per  cent  nicotine 
Bolution  to  2  gallons  of  water  and 
one-half  ounce  of  whaleoil  soap.  The 
soap  should  be  shaved  fine  and  dis- 
solved in  hot  water. 

Mixtures  of  this  character  should 
be  applied  as  a  fine,  pentrating  spray 
by  means  of  a  compressed  air  Hprayer 
or  bucket  puirip.  Such  a  pump  costs 
,from  $3.o0  to  $15.00.  Together  with 
nicotine  solutions  it  can  usually  be 
obtained  at  seed  stores.  If  no  pump 
Is  to  be  had,  however,  the  infested 
twigs  should  be  dipped  in  a  pail  of 
the  solution.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
use  these  solutions  at  strengths  no 
greater  than  those  mentioned  above, 
since  injury  to  the  foilage  may  result 
through  the  use  of  too  much  soap,  or 
mildew  be  favored  by  too  strong  a 
nicotine  solution. 

Application  of  insecticides  should 
be  made  on  the  first  appearance  of 
the  pest  which  varies  from  the  time 
that  the  leaves  are  put  forth  until 
the  buds  begin  to  form.  Applications 
Bhould  be  repeated  as  found  neces- 
sary. 

 o  

ONLY  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

Ladies  wore  bustles. 
Nobody  swatted  the  fly. 


Nobody  had  seen  a  silo. 
Nobody  had  appendicitis. 
Nobody  wore  white  shoes. 
And  buttermilk  was  free    for  the 
asking. 

Cantaloupes     were    called  musk- 
melons. 

You  never  heard  of  a  "tin-Lizzie"  or 
.  flivver. 

Doctors  wanted  to  gee  your  ton'4U3 
when  you  were  Blck. 

A  mllK  shake  was  a  favorite  drink 
at  the  restaurants. 

Nobody  cared  what  the  price  of 
gasoline  was  in  those  days. 

Farmers  came  to  town  for  their  mail 
— it  was  not  carried  to  them. 

The  hired  girl  drew  one-fifty  per 
week  and  was  satisfied  with  it. 

The  butcher  threw  in  a  "chunk  of 
liver"  when  you  bought  meat. 

Nobody  listened  in  on  the  tele- 
phone for  there  were  few  telephones. 

Strawstacks  were  burned  instead  of 
being  baled  and  stored  for  the  next 
winter. 

Publishing  a  country  paper  was  nflt 
a  business — it  was  run  for  thd  editors" 
health. 

Jules  Verne  was  the  only  convert  to 
the  submarine  and  he  told  of  it  in  his 
writings. — Ex. 


UN  HAM 


Note  where  the  Culti-Packer  has  passed  over,  that  all  lumps  are  crushed,  all  air  spaces 

stirred  and  loosened  just  as  a  cultivator  would  do  it. 


Culti-Pack  Your  Wheat 


Without  an  hour  of  extra  labor  you  can  get  the  finest 
seed  bed  of  firm,  moist  soil  that  wheat  was  ever  drill- 
ed in. 

The  Dunham  Culti-Packer  does  not  add  an  extra  op- 
eration— it  helps  your  harrows  and  other  tools  to  fit 
the  seed  bed  quicker  and  better. 

Use  the  Culti-Packer  before  and  after  seeding  and  it 
will  give  you  quick  sprouting,  and  a  close,  even  stand 
of  vigorous  rooted  plants  to  stand  the  winter.  In  the 
spring  it  will  settle  down  any  frost  heaved  plants,  tuck 


the  soil  around  the  roots  and  prevent  all  loss  from 
winter  killing. 

There  is  no  guess  work  about  what'the  Culti-Packer 
will  do  for  wheat.  It  gives  remarkable  increases  in 
yield,  certified  to  by  leading  authorities  on  farming. 

We  have  printed  the  facts  in  a  4S-page  book  "Soil 
Sense",  illustrated  with  100  field  photographs  showing 
the  Culti- Packer's  work  on  wheat  and  even*  other  crop. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  "Soil  Sense"  or  if  he  hasn't  it  write 
us  direct.     It  will  mean  more  wheat  from  every  acre. 


THE  DUNHAM  CO.,      CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Factories  at  Berea,  Ohio 
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cause  bunches  in  pasture  and  some  of 
them  are  poisonous  to  animals. 

Yellow  trefoil  resembles  alfalfa 
save  in  that  it  has  a  yellow  flower  and 
in  that  its  top  growth  creeps  along 
the  ground.  It  crowds  out  alfalfa  and 
its  seed  form  a  common  impurity  in 
alfalfa  seed.  Vigorous  cultivation 
with  the  spring-tooth  harrow  removes 
it. 

Perennials  with  Rootstocks. 

The  worst  perennials  spread  by 
means  of  rootstocks  as  well  as  by 
seeds.  On  this  account  it  is  as  neces- 
sary to  kill  the  rootstocks  as  it  is  to 
prevent  seeding.  Various  methods 
have  been  used  for  doing  this.  Im- 
portant among  these  are  (1)  cutting 
down  the  tops,  (2)  smothering,  (3) 
covering  with  tar  paper,  (4)  pasturing, 
(5)  digging,  (6)  treating  with  chemi- 
cals, and  (7)  rotation  with  smother 
crops. 

Cutting. — The  one  sure  way  to  get 
rid  of  these  weeds  is  to  wage  a  war  of 
attrition,  that  is,  to  keep  the  tops  cut 
clown  so  thoroughly  that  they  cannot 
develop  any  green  leaves.  The  roots 
will  eventually  starve  if  they  are  not 
fed.  The  leaves  feed  the  roots;  there- 
fore, no  green  part  is  to  (be  allowed 
above  ground.  Constancy  alone  can 
prevent  these  pests  from  gaining 
strength;  leaves  above  ground  soon 
become  green.  The  chlorophyll  makes 
food  for  the  storehouse  that  must  be 
exhausted.  A  besieging  fleet  would 
not  consider  letting  an  occasional 
shipload  of  supplies  pass  the  blockade. 
When  a  strict  blockade  has  weakened 
the  enemy,  then  is  the  time  to  strike. 
In  the  control  of  weed  pests,  the 
course  of  identical. 

Smothering. — Manure  or  straw  may 
be  piled  on  small  spots   and  spread 


eat  down  the  leaves  as  closely  as  to 
starve  the  rootstocks. 

Digging. — Where  the  spot  is  small, 
control  may  be  gained  by  keeping  wat- 
er away  and  by  digging  out  the  root- 
stocks,  which  are  thereby  exposed  to 
the  hot  dry  sun.  Let  the  earth  be 
stirred  up  to  keep  it  dry.  If  the  spots 
are  very  small,  a  canvas  may  be 
spread  to  shed  rain  in  a  storm.  Some- 
times a  smiliar  exposure  to  frost  may 
help. 

Treating  with  chemicals. — In  some 
places  it  is  more  convenient  to  spray 
a  weed  patch  than  to  use  one  of  the 
other  methods.  A  broad-leUved  weed 
may  be  killed  in  a  narrow-leaved  crop. 
If,  however,  the  crop  is  wide-leaved 
then  sprays  are  as  likely  to  kill  down 
the  crop  as  well  as  the  weed,  and  per- 
haps more  so  due  to  the  fact  that 
weeds  usually  have  heavier  leaf 
coverings.  Strong  salt  solutions  are 
used  sometimes  both  on  the  tops  and 
in  the  soil. 

Iron  sulphate,  copper  sulphate,  ar 
senate  of  soda,  sulfuric  acid,  and  cor- 
rosive sublimate  have  all  given  better 
service,  however.  The  usual  strength 
in  the  middlewest  where  they  have 
been  tried  most  is  to  add  to  one  gallon 
of  water  twenty  pounds  of  iron  sul- 
phate, two  and  a  half  pounds  o,f  cop- 
per sulfate,  four  ounces  of  sodium 
arsenite  (sodium  arsenate,  twenty 
ounces),  a  quart  of  sulfuric  acid,  or 
one  and  three-fourths  ounces  corrosive 
sublimate.  Iron  sulphate  and  sodium 
arsenite  (not  sodium  arsenate)  have, 
given  best  results.  Some  few  trials  in 
Utah  seem  to  indicate  that  our  weeds 
are  so  much  more  resistant  that  the 
solutions  need  to  be  stronger — per- 
haps half  as  strong  again. 

(7)    Rotation. — Corps   that  develop 


LIST  YOUR  PROPERTY  HERE  IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  BELL 


rapidly  in  Utah.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Leslie  weed. 

Mouse  ear  or  "desert"  weed,  or 
poverty  weed  as  it  is  variously  called, 
is  widespread.  It  has  small  incon- 
spicuous flowers  and  rather  thick  oval- 
shaped  leaves  about  half  an  inch 
long.    It  is  slightly  gummy. 

Canada  thistle  has  been  known  to 
be  in  the  state  only  .four  or  five  years. 
It  has  long,  slender  stems  and  pink- 
ish-purple flowers.  The  heads  are  no 
larger  than  the  end  of  a  person's  fin- 
ger, whereas  common  thistles  have 
many  times  larger  ones.  The  leaves 
are  extremely  spiny.  In  early  growth 
the  leaves  are  small  and  blue-green  in 
color.  It  spreads  by  both  seeds  and 
rootstocks.  It  is  not  common  except 
in  a  few  areas.  When  well-started  it 
is  extremely  agressive.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  eradicate  it  from 
its  present  foothold  in  a  few  rather 
small  areas. 

Ground  cherry  is  related  to  the 
potato.  It  has  broad,  pointed  leaves 
and  a  white  to  pinkish  or  yellowish 
flower  closely  resmbling  that  of  a 
potato.  The  fruit  is  like  a  potato 
seed  ball  but  is  borne  in  a  loose  pod. 
The  seed  ball  is  often  eaten.  It  is 
widespread,  but  is  not  spreading  so 
rapidly  as  a  few  others.  Neither  is  it 
so  dangerous. 

Milkweed  is  whitish  and  woolly,  has 
broad  thick  leaves  and  a  thick  milky 
sap.  The  seed  is  borne  in  a  large 
conical  pod.  When  the  pods  break 
the  seed-  scatters  far  and  wide  by 
means  of  many  wool-like  wings. 

Quack-grass  resembles  common 
wheat-grass   (bunch  grass)  to  which 


RELIABLE    FAjRM  BARGAINS 


We 


have  some  very  exceptional  farm 
buys  this  week  in  the  Bear  River 
valley.  These  farms  are  located 
near  a  good  town.  City  water, 
electric  lights,  schools  and  rail- 
way accommodations.  They  can 
be  bought  for  a  small  payment 
down  and  terms  on  the  balance. 
Some  of  them  have  houses, 
barns  and  other  improvements. 


70  acres  at 
10  acres  at 
38  acres  at 
93  acres  at 
67  acres  at 
90  acres  at 
BO  acres  at 
90  acres  at 
40  acres  at 
58  acres  at 
70  acres  at 
40  acres  at 
80  acres  at 
90  acres  at 


$200.00 
10.00 
125.00 
110.00 
50.00 
125.00 
50.00 
20.00 
125.00 
200.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 


per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  farms 
that  we  have  for  sale.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  good  farm,  we  can  suit  you  on  price, 
location  and  terms.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  or  write 

KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  So.  Main  St., 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Phone  Was.  963. 


TABLE  OF  COMMON  WEEDS    (Their  Nature,  Propagation  and  Control) 


Weed 

Pigweeds,  Sunflower,  etc 
Old  Witch  Grass  (other 

annual  grasses) 
Tumbleweeds 

Mustards 

Shepherd's  Purse 

Prickly  Lettuce 

June-Grass 

Barley-Grass  (foxtail) 

Sweet  Clover 
Burdock 

Cocklebur 

Dandelion 

Mallow  (cheese-weed) 
Docks  and  Lupines 
Yellow  Trefoil 

Morning  Glory 
Whltetop 
Canada  Thistle 
Ground  Cherry 
Milkweed 


Nature 

annual,  erect 

annual,    finely-divided  head. 

many  roots 
annual,  globular 

annual,  erect 

winter  annual,  erect,  triangular 
pods 

winter  annual,  erect,  milky  sap, 
yellow  flowers 

winter  annual;  occurs  in  alfalfa 
biennial,  bushy  head,  bunchy 
biennial,  erect 

biennial,  pie-plan-like  leaves, 
bur  balls 

annual,  resembles  young  sun- 
flower 

perennial,     root-crown  (lawns, 

pastures,  hay  fields 
perennial,     root-crown,  matted 

top  growth 
perennial,    root-crowns  (wet 

places) 

perennial,  root-crown,  resembles 
white  clover  except  for  yellow 
flower    (alfalfa  fields) 

perennial,  rootstock 

perennial,  rootstock,  white  flow- 
ers mustard  family 

perennial,  rootstock,  erect,  small 
head.    (In  small  spots  as  yet) 

perennial,  rootstock,  seed  in 
loose  pod. 

perennial,  rootstock  milky  sap, 
fluffy  seed 


and 


Propagation 

seeds  (water,  seed,  and  manure) 
seed  (water,  seed,  and  manure) 

seed  (rolled  by  wind) 

seed  (water,  seed,  and  manure) 

seed  (water,  seed,  and  manure) 

seed    (wind,    water,    seed  and 

manure) 
seed  (water,  animals, 

manure) 

seed  (water,  animals,  hay  and 

machinery) 
sped  (water,  animals,  and  seed) 
seed  (water,  animals,  and  seed) 

seed  (water,  animals,  and  seed) 

seed  (wind  and  water) 

seed  (water  and  manure) 

eed  (water,  birds) 

seed  (water,  seed,  and  manure) 

seed  and  rootstock 
seed  and  rootstock 
seed  and  rootstock 
seed  and  rootstock 
seed  and  rootstock 


Control 

clean  seed,  clean  cultivation 
clean  seed,  clean  cultivation 

clean    seed,     clean  cultivation, 

good  fences,  rotation 
clean    seed,    clean  cultivation, 

rotation,  and  spraying 
clean  seed,  clean  cultivation 

clean  seed,  clean  cultivation 

springtooth  alfalfa  fields  in  fall 

and  spring 
harrowing,  drainage,  and 

rotation 

mowing,  cleaning,  and  plowing 
plowing,  grubbing 

cultivation 

plowing,  grubbing 

plowing,  grubbing 

drainage,  plowing,  grubbing 

clean  seed,  and  ferquent  harrow- 
ing with  springtooth 

rot- 


FARM  BARGAIN 

160  acres,  cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  45 
head  of  cattle,  4  work  horses,  imple- 
ments, good  pasture,  a  few  apple, 
cherry,  pear  and  small  fruit  trees,  8 
room  house,  barn,  machine  sheds, 
wagon  scales,  blacksmith  shop,  ciose 
to  school  and  open  range,  good  water 
right.    ($16,000  Terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  Irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent,  Room  ES 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Bait  Lake  City, 
Utah. 


cutting   down,  smothering 
ation,  sheep,  or  hogs 
utting  down,  smothering 
ation,  sheep 
utting   down,    smothering  rot- 
ation, chemicals 
frequent    deep    cultivation  and 
smothering 

onstant  cultivation  and  smot- 
hering, chemicals  for  small 
spots 


rot- 


Ture  nf  sS^ome%ndKbevondmtn!  ^  gr°Wth    SUCh    aS    alfalfa'  "  ls  a  cl°s*  «  is  one  of  our 

edge  i^he  pile  The  nSe  shoXl hP  «*  C]°Ve?'  or,    heavy    gra,n    may  *°™t  weeds  when  once  well  etsablish- 

*u, :  T      \     P  p     should  De  so  weaken  rootstocks  by  shading.    Culti-  pd 

E  a^l  CarPNo  "avlsmusTle'll  'T^*  ^V*  COrn  °*  P°tat°eS  ™er  well-known  weeds  that 
owed  to  penetrate  Thfs  nreven?,  th."  T  ^T"  *  thorouShly  hoein&  m^  ^read  by  creeping  rootstocks  are  salt- 
ZtVVJTT^^  ll*  m^«s  of  gaining  control,  grass,  asters,  horsetail,  ragweed,  one 

seasons  slioul^ I  kin  the  JoT  I     T^*  mnst ,h*  taken  out-  even  of  the  saw  thistles,  field  willows,  and 

-as  ms  should  kill  the  weed.  hough  the  crop  is  somewhat  injured  the  wild  rose.    None  should  be  allow- 

tim, «  n  Z  T       f    paPer— Son?e-  by  30  doine-  ed  to  perist  as  they  spread  rapidly, 

cr       ^ii w!!  ',e    OV(!rcom«    ^                   Specific  Weeds.  Prevention. 

,  n  ,  ,  "  i     IiYni  n  PaPer    Zr         m     Morning  glory,  whltetop,  mouse  ear,  With  all  weeds,  eradication  involves 

35?  m.t XUttS*?*1^  8"Ch  M.  W!"  Canada  thistle-  Kround  ^erry,  milk!  much  expense  of  labor  if  not  also  of 

taken  to  tafvuSt  hritfhLJ^A        Weed  and  quack  ^rasa  are  the  most  cash.   It  is  much  simpler,  cheaper  and 

Pasturing— Very  closo 


50  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Uta 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  50  dolla 
per  acre  on  this  land.    Good  water  be 
of  soil.    Good  terms.    Let  me  tell 
about  It. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT    RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Strcut  Salt  Lake  City 


WYOMING 
560~ACRE  Cattle  Ranch  situated  In  thej 
great  Bridger  Valley    at    Mountainview, '& 
Wyo.    2  Good  Houses  and  .all  out  Build- 
ings    In     first    class     condition.  This 
place  is  located  near  the  best  Range  \ToT~ 
the  State  nearly  all  free  range.    Over  300 
head  of  cattle  wintered  off  the  hay  crop 
of  this  place  last  year.    The  place  fs  weSH 
fenced  and  crossfenced  and  has  an  oxj^ 
oellent    water    right.      Price  $25,001,005 
J12.000.00  down  balance  In  5  years.  We 
have  a  few  other  places  at  a  bargain  If 
this  don't  suit.    Make  your  Inqu'ry  today.} 
Address 

HARVEY   &  HARPER 
Box  2<18  Evanston,  Wyomlnq. 


on  the  In  a  large  measure  the  problem  of 
lone,  but  climbs  any  eradicating  weeds  must  be  handled  by 
support.  It  has  arrow-shaped  leaves,  the  community,  that  Is,  by  the  farm- 
pasturing  whitish,  yellowish  or  pinkish  funnel-  era  as  a  group  In  a  co-operative  unit. 
M&toe^ttSl^J^^k?\  8hapod  floWGrfl'  ™d  triangular  seeds.  Under  the  direction  of  the  county 
ieedi  "  roa-H  'JS£?X* "  ,B  a,roady  wldc,y  BCattered  In  Utah  farm  demonstrator,  the  farmers  that 
ground  storL  ZIl  ^e  under-  Whltetop  has  heavy  whitish  leaves  are  not  already  organized  should  co- 
ground  stems  and  sheep  or  goats  may  and  a  white  flower.    It  Is  spreading  operate  to  combat  weeds,  especially 


new  weeds  which  could  be  extermin- 
ated rather  easily  on  account  of  their 
small  number.  Canada  thistle  la-- 
spreading  through  entire  sections, 
where  It  might  be  held  at  bay.  Then 
everybody  must  be  alive  to  recognize 
new  menaces.     Here  is  a  field  for 
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county  agents,  agricultural  teachers, 
students,  and  farmers  who  have  some 
technical  knowledge. 

To  assist  the  farmers  who  try  to 
control  weeds,  a  law  compelling  at 
least  the  mowing  of  weeds  previous 
to  seeding  should  be  in  lorce.  The 
law  must  o,f  course  carry  with  it  a 
penalty  severe  enouga  to*  make  it  ef- 
fective. A  law  alone,  however,  is  of 
no  avail.  Unless  a  representative 
part  of  the  community  is  living  the 
law,  offenders  will  not  be  punished. 
In  such  cases  the  law  becomes  dead 
and,  therefore,  worse  than  useless. 
Only  the  minority  can  be  driven  or 
deterred  by  a  law;  the  majority  must 
make  and  enforce  it.  Good  farming 
comes  first;  co-operation  second;  a 
general  enlightenment,  third;  force 
and  penalty  should  be  applied  in 
cases  where  these  other  methods  have 
not  sufficient  grip.  No  man  has  the 
right  to  menace  a  whole  community. 
General  Principles. 

By  the  rigorous  application  of  a  few 
general  principles,  weeds  may  be 
eradicated  from  any  area. 

Clark  and  Fletcher  (Farm  Weeds — 
pp.  15-17)  give  the  following:  v 

"1.  There  is  no  weed  known  which 
cannot  be  eradicated  by  constant  at- 
tention, if  the  nature  of  its  growth  is 
understood.  • 

"2.  Never  allow  weeds  to  ripen 
seeds. 

"3.  Cultivate  frequently,  particular- 
ly early  in  the  season,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy seedlings. 

"4.  Many  weed  seeds  can  be  in- 
iuced  to  germinate  in  autumn  by  cul- 
tivating stubble  immediately  after 
larvest.  Most  of  these  seedlings  will 
t)e  winter-killed  or  can  be  easily  dis- 
posed of  by  plowing  or  cultivation  in 
ipring. 

"5.  All  weeds  bearing  mature  seeds 
should  be  burnt.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  they  be  plowed  under. 

"6.  All  weeds  can  be  destroyed  by 
:he  use  of  ordinary  implements  of  the 
:arm,  the  plow,  the  cultivator,  the  har- 
row, the  spade,  and  the  hoe. 

"7.  Be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  new  weeds  from  becoming 
Jstablished. 

"The  practice  of  summer-fallowing 
and,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  crops 
;hroughout  the  season,  whatever  may 
)e  said  against  it,  affords  the  best  op- 
portunity to  suppress  noxious  weeds, 
for  lands  foul  with  persistent  grow- 
ng  perennials,  a  thorough  summer-fal- 
low will  usually  be  the  most  effective, 
ind  in  the  end  the  least  expensive 
method  of  bringing  the  weeds  under 

:ontrol  

.  "To  keep  farms  free  from  weeds, 
few  methods  give  such  good  results  as 
t  systematic  short  rotation  of  crops, 
ivith  regular  seeding  down  to  grass  or 
ilover  at  short  intervals." 


WHY  CHERRIES  DO  NOT  MATURE 

Lewisville,  Idaho. 

Utah  Farmer: 

Would  you  please  be  kind  enough 
p  give  me  some  information  in  re- 
tard to  raising  cherries?  I  have  some 
*erry  trees  that  bloom  heavily  every 
tear,  but  very  few  cherries  mature. 

Dan  C.  Stalling. 
Answered  by  Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill,  Utah 

Agricultural  College. 
:  One  of  the  first  requisites  in  grow- 
bg  cherries  successfully  in  a  climate 
l»at  is  adapted  to  their  growth  is  the 
jroper  kind  of  soil.  Cherries  prefer 
■sep,  sandy  loam  that  is  well  drained. 
Die  ground  water  should  not  come 
loser  than  within  fifteen  feet  of  the 
farface.  The  soil  should  be  sufncient- 
t  moist  to  insure  good  growth,  but 
i>t  too  damp  as  cherries  will  not 
ftand  too  much  water.  It  may  be  that 
»ur  cherry  trees  are  in  soil  that  is 
bo  rich  for  them  and  they  are  there- 
gre  making  too  much  wood  growth  at 
Be  expense  of  fruit.  This  often  hap- 
pens in  a  heavy,  rich  soil.  Such  soils 
ire  bettor  adapted  to  apples  and  pears 
fcan  they  are  to  cherries.  I,f  that  is 
l*e  case,  tho  wood  growth  can  be 
Accker]  and  fruiting  induced  by  prun- 
ing back  f;  <■  roots  somewhat,  also 
ironing  the  twigs  in  the  summer  time, 
W  by  leaving  the  ground  uncultivated. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  in 
■any  cases  where  cherries  drop  their 


fruit  the  reason  is  inexplicable.  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  are  many  things  and 
conditions  about  cherry  culture  that 
are  not  yet  known;  probably  less  work 
has  been  done  on  the  cherry  than  on 
any  other  of  our  orchard  fruits.  It  is 
believed  by  many  that  cherries  do  not 
need  the  interplanting  of  varieties  in 
order  to  insure  cross-pollination,  as 
is  the  case  with  plums.  Yet  some 
authorities  state  that  the  Royal  Ann, 
or  the  Napoleon  cherry,  does  much 
better  when  either  the  Lambert,  the 
Ring,  or  the  Black  Tartarian  varieties 
are  planted  near  it  to  insure  cross-pol- 
lination. 

 o-  

EXPERIMENT  STATION  ASSISTS 

IN  FIGHTING  ALFALFA  WEEVIL 
New  Circualr  Outlines  Effective  Con- 
trol Method. 
In  order  to  assist  the  farmers  in  the 
fight  against  the  alfalfa  weevil,  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  has  just  is- 
sued Circular  No.  31.  "The  Alfalfa 
Weevil"  in  which  Professor  Harold  R. 
Hagan  has  surmarized  the  essential 
information  for  controlling  the  pest. 
The  suggestions  contained  in  the  cir- 
cular have  already  been  tried  by 
farmers  in  various  sections  and  found 
very  effective. 

Weevil  injury  to  the  alfalfa  crop  of 
the  West  aggregates  an  enormous  sum 
annually.  This  insect  first  appeared 
in  Salt  Lake  County  in  1904,  from 
where  it  has  spread  into  adjoining 
states  and  is  still  spreading. 

The  over-wintering  adult  weevil  ap- 
pears in  the  alfalfa  field  in  the  early 
spring  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  corn- 
fenced  growth.  Shortly  after  the  fe- 
male deposits  her  eggs  in  the  tender 
stems  of  the  alfalfa  plant.  Upon  hatch- 
ing, the  larvae  work  their  way  up  the 
stems  to  the  green  growing  tip  on 
which  they  feed.  IE  is  rather  difficult, 
therefore,  to  get  a  good  first  crop. 
After  the  weevil  larvae  are  fully 
grown  they  seek  shelter,  usually  in 
the  dead  vegetation  at  the  alfalfa 
crown.  From  cacoon,  the  adult  insect 
soon  appears. 

The  farmer  should  use  very  avail- 
able means  to  bring  the  crop  to  an 
early  maturity.  Early  spring  disking 
and  the  best  irrigation  practice  assist 
in  this.  If  the  alfalfa  is  unable  to 
reach  maturity  it  should  be  left  until 
most  -of  the  eggs  have  hatched.  It 
should  then  be  cut  and  the  hay  re- 
moved as  quickly  as  possible.  The  field 
should  then  be  gone  over  carefully  with 
a  spring-tooth  harrow  followed  by  a 
brush  or  wire  drag.  This  breaks  up 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  stimulates 
growth  of  the  second  crop,  tears  all 
green  stems  from  the  al/alfa  crowns 
and  starves  the  larvae,  makes  a  fine 
dust  mulch  which  heats  under  hot 
sun  and  burns  and  suffocates  the  lar- 
vae, and  crushes  or  drags  out  into 
the  mulch  all  the  larvae  hiding  in  the 
alfalfa  crowns.  The  field  must  be  dry 
to  produce  a  fine  dust.  A  few  days 
later  the  crop  should  be  irrigated. 

A  free  copy  of  this  circular  which 
contains  a  chart  showing  the  life  his- 
tory of  the  alfalfa  weevil  and  direc- 
tions and  illustrations  for  making  a 
brush  drag  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station.Logan,  Utah. 

 o 

LUBRICATION   AND    ENGiNE  LIFE 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
this  heat?  The  shaft  of  a  bearing 
properly  lubricated  with  the  right 
kind  of  oil  does  not  rub  on  the  bear- 
ing. Instead  it  rides  on  a  film  of 
oil,  so  its  friction  is  the  friction  of 
the  oil  sliding  on  itself,  rather  than 
the  friction  of  the  metal  rubbing  on 
metal.  The  oil,  like  any  other 
liquid,  is  made  up  of  minute  parti- 
cles, spherical  in  shape,  which  can 
flow  over  each  other.  In  the  well- 
oiled  bearing  the  particles  of  the  film 
of  oil  roll  and  slide  over  each  other 
as  the  journal  revolves.  The  friction 
of  this  well-oiled  bearing  will  be  only 
about  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  the 
friction  of  an  unlubricated  bearing  and 
about  one-fourth  the  friction  of  a 
scantily-oiled  bearing,  and  the  heat 
generated  will  be  proportionately  less. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  have 
practically  gone  out  of  use  for  lubri- 
cation purposes  of  any  kind,  and  they 
have  entirely  gone  out  of  use  for  en- 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  is  as  easy  work  for  your^ 
horses  as  plowing  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  entii 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wheels. 
We've  taken  the  weigh  off  the  horses'  necks  -taken  the  weight 
off  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  shoe —  ' 
there's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all    17  fft  §  ^ 

on  the  wheels,  and  it's  a  straight  pull  forward. 

READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK 

and  see  all  the  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  better  than  others 
Kmerson  New  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  28  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  the  quality 
of  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  your 
own  judgment.  Send  for  catalog 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay -field  efficiency  and  haying  profit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMERSON  Sweep  Kakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong,  of  proved  durability. 

EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  have  hinged  tongues  —  the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse — and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft — are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughout 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


gine  lubrication.  They  break  down 
when  heated  and  form  a  gummy, 
sticky  carbon  deposit  which  increases 
the  friction  of  the  bearing  and  also 
prevents  fresh  oil  from  getting  to  the 
bearing. 

Petroleum  oils  are  one  of  the 
products  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  the  petroleum.  They  are  mineral 
oils,  so  they  will  stand  high  temper- 
atures without  breaking  down,  and 
they  will  not  gum  up  as  badly  .as 
animal  or  vegetable  oils  will,  and 
they  will  not  get  rancid  with  age. 

There  is  considerable  knack  in  se- 
lecting the  right  kind  of  oil  for  each 
case.  If  too  heavy  an  oil  is  used  on 
a  bearing,  the  friction  will  be  more 
than  it  snould  be;  if,  on  the  other 
hand  too  light  or  thin  an  oil  is  used 
for  the  weight  on  the  bearing,  it  will 
be  squeezed  out  and  cannot  lubricate 
the  bearing  properly.  Of  the  two 
cases  the  latter  is  the  worst,  but  both 
are  bad  from  an  economy  standpoint. 

— ,te  anything  else,  oil  wears  out. 
When  it  is  worn  out  it  shoulu  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  bearing  and  replaced 
with  fresh  oil.  The  accomplishment 
of  this  depends  upon  the  design  of 
the  bearing,  the  way  the  oil  is  gotten 
to  it  and  how  much  oil  is  applied. 

The  bearing  should  be  so  designed 
that  it  will  hold  the  oil  while  it  is 
being  used,  and  tae  fresh  oil  coming 
into  the  bearing  will  force  the  old 
used  oil  out.  In  this  way  the  dust 
and  grit  uat  may  have  worked  into 
the  bearing  is  carried  away  <.y  the 
old  oil  and  the  bearing  is  kept  clean. 

The  best  way  to  achieve  this  result 
is  to  have  the  bearing  running  in  a 
bath  of  oil  forced  to  it  by  a  pump. 
This  is  not  practical  on  most  farm 
machinery.  Forced  lubrication  by  a 
pump  instead  of  lubrication  with  an 
oil  cup  is  much  used,  however,  and 
is  used  on  some  farm  machines,  es- 
pecially automobiles  and  tractors. 
By  the  use  of  a  force  feed  pump  the 
supply  of  oil  to  a  bearing  can  be  reg- 
ulated to  a  nicety  till  it  is  getting 
plenty,  and  yet  is  not  getting  a  waste- 
ful oversupply. 

Oftentimes,  especially  with  sta- 
tionary gasoline  engines,  the  oil  will 
collect  in  the  cran.t  case  or  the  bed 
of  the  engine  frame.  This  oil  is  not 
worn  out,  but  it  is  full  of  "dirt.  The 
operator  does  not  like  to  throw  this 
oil   out,   so   he   uses   it   over  again 


Hog  Fattening 
Starts  Now 


Prepare  your  hogs  for  fall  pro- 
fits now.  To  grow  best  they  nee^ 
something  other  than  plain  grain. 
Growth  producing  protein,  in  suffici- 
ent quantity  for  hogs,  is  lacking  in 
a  grain  diet.  A  balanced  ration  is 
necessary  for  the  best  results.  Even 
a  small  amount  of 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

mixed  with  the  usual  amount  of 
grain  will  give  a  better  and  more 
balanced  feed.  It  makes  for  larger 
and  more  solid  growth  and  if  given 
to  the  sow,  it  results  in  firmer  and 
stronger  pigs. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Sometimes  he  strains  it  and  some- 
times he  does  not,  but  even  an  ordi- 
nary straining  will  not  remove  all 
the  grit  and  dirt.  Consequently  the 
engine  is  injured. 

It  is  all  right  to  use  oil  over  as 
long  as  it  retains  its  lubricating 
properties  and  contains  no  grit,  but 
it  is  decidedly  poor  'economy  to  use  it 
over  if  it  has  not  been  filtered.  It 
will  cut  an  engine  out  very  rapidly. 

Engine  oil  that  has  become  very 
badly  burned  or  carbonized  should 
not  be  re-used  in  an  engine;  it  will 
foul  the  cylinder  too  much.  It  can, 
however,  be  used  on  many  other  ma- 
chines about  the  place. — Arthur  L. 
Jenkins. 
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WASTES  THROUGH  BLOAT 

J.  C.  Loomis. 

If  comprehensive  estimates  were 
made  on  the  subject,  it  is  likely  that 
ihe  amount  of  money  lost  by  the  dairy- 
men though  bloat  each  year  would  be 
a  big  surprise  to  most  of  us. 

Why  this  should  be,  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand, for  there  are  very  few  dairy- 
men that  have  not  at  some  time  lost 
animals  in  this  way. 

Usually  the  spring  is  the  worst  time 
for  bloating,  as  the '  supply  qf  hay  is 
low  by  that  time,  and  it  is  a  great 
temptation  to  economize  on  hay  by 
pasturing  the  fresh  young  alfalfa. 
With  the  feed  dampened  by  rain  and 
fog,  the  stock  are  most-likely  to  be 
affected. 

To  enumerate  the  different  reme- 
dies that  one  hears  of,  would  require 
a  much  larger  amount  of  white  paper 
than  the  editor  allows  us,  but  it  has 
become  a  prevailing  opinion  among 
good  dairymen,  that  the  surest  remedy 
is  prevention. 

Some  find  that  by  mowing  the  green 
alfalfa  and  allowing  it  to  wilt  before 
feeding,  they  overcome  the  bloat  dif- 
ficulty. This  soiling  of  crops  is  noth- 
ing new,  but  should  be  more  extensive, 
ly  practiced  by  dairymen  who  pasture 
as  there  is  very  little  chance  of  bloat, 
and  the  cows  give  as  good  a  flow  as 
when  on  pasture.  The  extra  cost  of. 
cutting  and  hauling,  is  offset  by  the 
lesser  amount  of  damage  done  to  the 
fields,  for  it  is  undoubtedly  hard  on 
the  alfalfa  plant  to  have  cows  tramp- 
ing over  the  crowns;  and  besides, 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  hay  in  pas- 
turing that  is  overcome  by  soiling. 
When  the  alfalfa  is  about  run  out  the 
damage  to  the  field  may  not  be  so 
great;  and  in  this  case  many  dairy- 
men pasture  some,  but  are  careful  that 


the  stock  is  well  fed  with  dry  hay  be- 
fore being  turned  out,  so  they  will  not 
eat  so  ravenously. 

If  pasturing  must  be  practiced,  it 
will  usually  pay  to  have  a  man  with 
the  cows  all  of  the  time.  Only  re- 
cently we  saw  a  case  where  a  man  had 
a  purebred  nerd. 

'Some  young  bull  calves  were  turned 
into  a  lot  where  the  alfalfa  was  very 
poor  and  other  grasses  good.  It  was 
not  thought  at  all  dangerous  to  let 
them  stay  out  all  night,  but  in  the 
morning  one  calf  was  dead  that  had 
already  been  sold  for  $150.  That  much 
money  would  have  bought  a  lot  of 
hay,  or  have  paid  for  an  extra  man  to 
herd  them  for  several  months. 

Similar  cases  occur  almost,  daily; 
and  it  is  apparent  that  as  yet  we  have 
not  come  to  the  full  realization  of  this 
loss. 

Whenever  pasturing  of  alfalfa,  in 
order  to  realize  the  most  from  foul 
grasses  in  the  first  cutting  is  mention- 
ed, it  always  brings  to  mind  our  fav- 
orite hobby,  the  silo,  for  if  there  is 
both  a  sure  way  of  preventing  the 
bloat  and  at  the  same  time  utilizing 
the  weed  infested  first  cutting  o,f  al- 
falfa, these  cylinder-shaped  storages 
surely  fill  the  bill. 

As  yet  we  have  only  started  to  ap- 
preciate the  silo  in  this  respect,  but 
it  is  not  hard  to  determine,  that  in 
the  future  our  bloat  troubles  will  be 
very  largely  overcome  by  this  method 
of  pasturing. 


CARE  OF  SHEEP  AT 

WEANING  TIME 

On  my  farm  the  early  spring  lambs 
are  weaned  the  middle  of  June,  when 
they  are  three  and  a  half  months  old. 
Some  advocate  allowing  them  to  con- 
tinue to  run  with  the  ewes,  but  in  my 


experience  I  have  found  that  the  latter 
will  do  better  without  the  lambs,  and 
with  plenty  of  good  pasture  the  lambs 
will  make  better  growth  i,f  they  are 
separated  from  their  mothers. 

The  lambs  are  separated  from  the 
ewes.  The  distances  between  the  ewes 
and  lambs  is  made  so  great  that 
neither  can  hear  the  other  bleat.  This 
reduces  the  worry  considerably  and 
makes  the  weaning  process  easier. 

The  ewes  require  some  attention  at 
this  time.  They  need  to  be  carefully 
dried  off  in  milk  giving.  To  do  this 
my  ewes  are  put  in  the  shortest  pas- 
ture on  the  farm  and  allowed  to  have 
no  grain  until  the  milk  secretion  has 
dried  off. 

During  the  time  the  ewes  are  being 
dried  off  in  the  milk  flow  I  look  them 
over  carefully  every  two  or  three 
days  to  see  if  any  need  milking  out. 
In  case  they  do  I  stand  astride  their 
necks  and  reach  down  either  side  to 
the  udder  and  milk  them  out  very 
quickly.  I  regard  milking  them  out 
an  important  matter,  and  not  to  be 
neglected  under  any  circumstances. 
In  this  regard  my  reason  for  being  so 
particular  is  that  it  is  the  best  milker 
and  the  most  desirable  mother  ewe 
that  is  most  persistent  in  milking, 
consequently  I  would  not  have  her  ud- 
der spoiled  for  a  little  lack  of  care  at 
this  time. 

As  soon  as  the.  milk  secretion  has 
ceased  the  ewes  are  turned  on  good 
pasture.  They  are  not  fattened  but 
are  put  into  a  plump  condition  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  breeding 
period  and  the  winter.  The  lambs,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  pushed  rapidly  as 
quick  maturity  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able importance  if  the  best  profit  is 
to  be  made  from  them.  The  lambs 
make  a  better  growth  while  young  at 
less  cost  per  pound,  and  all  things 
considered  it  is  more  desirable  to  get 
them  off  to  market  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment. 

My  ewes  are  allowed  the  run  of 
good  mixed  pasture  with  access  to  a 


little  clover,  and  they  do  exceedingly 
well  with  this  and  a  little  grain.  The 
flock  is  provided  with  plenty  of  pure 
water  all  the  time,  which  is  very  es- 
sential, as  a  discouraging  outcome  ia 
apt  to  be  the  result  if  the  animals 
are  compelled  to  drink  unclean  water 
or  made  to  go  without  water  for  a 
time  during  hot  weather.  The  lambs 
are  fed  a  small  quantity  of  pats  mixed 
with  bran  as  an  appetizer  and  are 
allowed  the  run  of  a  fresh  clover 
pasture,  which  keeps  them  growing 
nicely.  The  animals  are  regularly 
supplied  with  salt.  A  flock  of  sheep 
salted  regularly  do  far  better,  remain 
in  a  more  thrifty  condition,  and  make 
a  greater  gain,  than  if  supplied  with 
this  element  at  irregular  intervals. 

Protecting  the  animals    from  th 
heat  is  an  important  feature.  The 
do  not  suffer  greatly  from  the  heat 
provided  they  have  plenty  of  shad 
and  fresh  water.    I  am  fortunate  i 
having    shade    trees    and  runnin 
streams  of  good  water  in  my  pastures. 
The  sheep  bunch  up  in  the  shade  dur 
ing  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day  an 
graze  in  the  late  afternoon  and  earl 
morning. 

If  there  are  no  trees  in  the  pasture 
shade  can  be  provided    cheaply  b 
setting  up  a  double  row  of  posts  fou 
feet  high  and  eight  feet  apart  eac* 
way.   A  smooth  wire  is  then  fastene 
along  the  top  of  the  posts  and  som 
leafy  branches  placed  across  the  wire 
Frequent  change  of  pasutre  is  a  grea 
help  with  sheep,  and  particularly  wit" 
lambs,  which  are    rather  particula 
about  what  they  eat.   If  they  are  turn 
ed  into  a  new  pasture  after  a  showe 
it  will  be  surprising    to    see  ho 
thoroughly  they  will  go  over  the  gras 
again,  even  though  it  has  been  cnr 
ped  closely  before.    Sheep  are  ver 
timid  animals  and  they  should  a 
ways  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 
W.  H.  Underwood. 


Send  in  your  orders  for  Butt 
Wrappers.    $3.00  per  thousand. 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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HOG  CLEANLINESS  THE 

KEY  TO  SUCCESS 

Several  livestock  men  were  recently 
discussing  the  various  phases  of  pro- 
duction of  livestock  and  the  statement 
made  by  one  of  the  party  that  hogs 
were  the  most  cleanly-in  their  habits 
of  any  livestock  brought  forth  pity- 
ing, incredulous  smiles  from  these  of 
the  party  not  directly  in  touch  with 
the  swine-raising.  But  even  though  it 
is  hard  not  to  associate  the  time-worn 
expression,  "dirty  as  a  pig,"  with  the 
hog  itself,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
hog  will  go  out  qf  his  way  to  keep 
himself  and  his  quarters  clean.  He 
thus  invites  the  virtue  of  cleanliness 
in  his  handling  that  tends  to  make 
his  development  the  most  profitable 
of  any  livestock  production. 

Cleanliness  simply  means  thrift  and 
economy  in  production.  Freedom 
from  internal  and  external  parasites 
that  not  only  keep  the  animal  in  a 
condition  of  low  vitality  and  thrift, 
but  also  mean  many  extra  mouths  to 
feed,  would  add  thousands  of  dollars 
to  the  annual  income  of  swine  grow- 
ers the  country  over.  There  is  no 
other  animal  that  is  subjected  to  the 
filth  in  living  conditions  that  is  so 
generally  accorded  to  the  hog — his 
production  is  in  the  rut  of  long  estab- 
lished, but  poorly  founded  precedent 
of  method,  and  the  time  has  come 
when  the  demand  for  the  products  of 
the  hog  makes  it  imperative  that  those 
methods  be  employed  which  mean 
that  every  pound  o,f  feed  given  to 
hogs  will  bring  back  full  value  in  pork 
products — without  the  usual'  attend- 
ant "side  lines"  of  lice,  worms  and 
disease. 

There  are  very  few  swine  ailments 
that  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  prac- 
tice of  sanitation  and  cleanliness. 
The  swine  pens  and  yards  should  be 
so  situated  that  they  will  not  present 

Kill  All  Flies!  ^.Sr- 

Placed  anywhere,  Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

lasts   all  season. 
Made  of  metal,  can't 
spill  or  tip  over:  will 
not  soilor  injureany- 
tliing*.  Guaranteed 
effective.  Ask  for 
Daisy  Fly  Killer 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  G  sent 
bv  express,  prepaid, $1.00. 
HAROLD  SOWERS,  1  50  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Production  is  the 
Thing  That  Counts 

A LETTER  to  Nichols  & 
Shepard  Company,  of 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  will 
bring  to  you  the  experience  of 
seventy  years  of  success  in  the 
making  of  threshing  machinery 
exclusively — success  that  is  of 
value  to  you. 

Grain  threshing  is  a  game  where 
no  manufacturer  can  fool  with 
side  lines,  and  at  the  same  time 
build  a  machine  that  is  always 
on  top.  Nichols  and  Shepard 
Company  has  confined  its  efforts 
and  resources  to  threshing  ma- 
chinery alone,  longer  than  any 
other  manufacturer  in  the  world. 
The  result  is  that  the  Red  River 
Special,  with  its  "Man  Behind 
the  Gun,"  the  Beating  Shakers 
and  the  Big  Cylinder,  stands  at 
the  very  top  of  the  list  as  a  grain 
thresher. 

It  Saves  the  Farmers' 
Thresh  Bill 

Write  us  for  Information  about  the 
"Junior"  If  you  want  a  machine  for 
your  own  use.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Bumlnass  Since  1348 

Bn  IdTrs  exelrarivtrly  of  Red  River  Spe- 
eiarrhrMihers,  WindKtarkcra,  Feeders, 
Steam  an«i  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


the  continual  appearance  of  cranberry  machine.  Having  filled  the  bottles 
marsh,  but  should  be  well  drained  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  nook,  close  the 
on  high  and  sloping  land.  The  Bleep-  machine  and  run  it  at  full  speed  for 
ing  quarters  should  be  dry,  free  from  one  minute.  Add  more  hot  water, 
drafts  and  well  ventilated.  This  ia  bringing  the  fat  up  into  the  neck  be- 
doubly  important  in  the  cases  of  tween  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sows  with  young  litters.  Improper  scale  of  figures.  Close  the-  machine 
sleeping  facilities  will  often  cause  and  run  it  for  another  minute  or  two, 
pleura-pneumonia  among  the  young  for  the  third  and  last  time, 
pigs  which  invariably  proves  fatal  or  The  fat  column,  when  read,  should 
worse  yet,  causes  stunting,  and  conse-  be  light  brown  and  uniform  in  color, 
quent  unprovability.  Black  or  colored  sediment  mixed  witn 

The  houses  should  be  cleaned  out  the  fat  is  caused  by  too  strong  acid, 
at  least  once  each  week  and  the  pen  0r  the  milk  or  acid  being  too  warm 
and  house  thoroughly  disinfected  with  when  mixed.  To  avoid  this,  less  acid 
a  good  coal  tar  disinfectant.  And  it  may  be  used,  or  the  milk  may  bo 
should  also  be  known  that  lime  is  one  cooled  if  the  milk  or  acid  is  over  00 
of  the  best  disinfectants  known,  and  to  70  degrees.  Light  colored,  curdy 
a  liberal  use  of  this  easily  obtainable  material,  sometimes  seen  lloating  just 
product  is  one  of  the  best  possible  beneath  the  tat  column,  consists  of  a 
safeguards  to  the  health  of  the  hog  little  fat  mixed  with  some  other  milk 
herd.  Its  low  cost  is  no  criterion  by  constituent  which  was  not  fully  dis- 
which  to  judge  its  worth.  solved  by  the  acid.    Where  there  is 

The  use  of  a  plentiful  amount  of  much  of  this  it  will  impair  the  accur- 
good  dry  bedding  is  a  very  inexpen-  acy  of  the  test  and  make  it  read  too 
sive  way  of  increasing  the  gains  made.  low.  To  avoid  this  the  milk  may  be 
There  is  no  feeder  who  can  make  a  warmed,  or  a  little  more  than  the 
dissatisfied  hog  gain  as  desired,  and  usual  amount  of  acid  may  be  used, 
there  is  no  better  way  on  earth  to  The  test  bottle,  pipette,  etc.,  should 
make  a  hog  contented  than  to  keep  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned  iin- 
a  good  warm  bed  ever  at  his  disposal,  mediately  after  the  test  is  completed. 
Good  sanitary  concrete  wallows  Delay  usually  means  more  work  later, 
should  be  provided  if  possible  in  lieu  or  a  subsequent  inaccurate  test, 
of  Che  long-tolerated,  disease-toreed-  The  test  of  one  day  a  month  is 
ing  mud  wallows.  By  keeping  the  usuany  accepted  as  the  average  test 
water  in  the  wallow  sprinkled  with  a  0I  tbe  cow  for  that  month,  and  the 
coal  tar  disinfectant  or  crude  oil  dis-  amount  of  fat  she  gives  during  the 
ease  breeding  germs  may  be  kept  out.  month  is  found  by    multiplying  the 

External  parasites  such  as  lice  and  number  of  pounds  of  milk  produced 
mange  are  a  very  effective  means  of  during  the  month  by  this  per  cent  Qf 
keeping  away  a  profit  on  hog  feeding.  fat_  lf  til6  cow  has  given  600  pounds 
Not  only  do  they  draw  their  existence  of  milk  during  the  month  and  the 
from  the  hog,  but  they  lessen  the  ani-  test  is  4  9  per  cent>  ner  fat  poduction 
nial's  resistance  to  disease.  The  only  is  f0unci  by  multiplying  600  by  4.9  and 
positive  and  economical  way  to  keep  dividing  By  100,  which  is  29.4  pounds 
these  pests  under  control  is  to  keep  fa^ 

them  out  of  the  herd.  This  may  be  gy  a  little  practice  and  careful  at- 
done  by  dipping  or  spraying  with  any  tention  to  details,  the  testing  of  the 
standard  coal  tar  preparation,  or  by  milk  win  become  quite  a  simple  oper- 
the  use  of  rubbing  post  oilers.  And  ation.  Like  s0  many  things  that  seem 
the  important  thing  is  to  keep  the  difficult  of  attainment,  particularly 
pests  off  the  hogs— don't  let  them  get  new  tnings  that  are  explained,  it  is 
a  start.  the  getting  started  tnat  is  important 

By  far  the  most  costly  of  the  elc-  _tne  actual  doing  is  comparatively 
ments  that  tend  to  make  hog  prod^c-  easy.— Hoards  Dairyman. 

tion  less  profitable  is  the  prevalence  

of  worms.  All  hogs  have  worms — 
some  more,  some  less.  It  is  a  proper 
part  of  the  cleanliness  campaign  to 
eliminate  them  by  the  use  of  some 


THE  VALUE  OF  ROOT  CROPS 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  grow 


— ■  ■ , 


good  worm  expellee  formulas  for  more  root  crops  as  stock  feed  for  some 
which  are  ever  available  for  any  of  these  are  very  rich  in  feeding  value 
farmer.  But  it  is  much  more  effect-  and  well  adapted  to  almost  all  soils, 
ive,  as  well  as  a  great  ueal  cheaper  to  Such  crops  as  mangel  wurtzels,  and 
keep  ashes,  charcoal  and  lime,  to-  turnips,  give  a  big  return  per  acre  of 
gether  with  some  good  condition  pow-  some  of  the  best  feeding  crops  on  the 
der  or  worm  preventative  ever  before  market.  Any  little  lot  in  which  we 
the  hogs  in  self-feeders.  The  added  have  failed  to  put  some  early  crop  will 
growth  and  profit  will  repay  the  cost  answer  the  purpose  and  the  harvest- 
many  times  over.  ing  of  the  crop  is  a  matter  of  compar- 

Go  fifty-fifty  with  the  hog.  Be  as  alive  ease, 
clean  with  him  as  he  is  willing  to  be  Mangel  wurtzels  if  sown  in  drills  two 
lor  himself.  If  you  will  give  him  op-  feet  apart  in  the  fore  part  of  June  and 
portunity  he  will  prove  that  it  will  cultivated  will  bring  from  twenty  to 
take  less  time  and  work  to  keep  him  thirty  tons  of  rich  feed  per  acre  in  the 
clean  than  it  will  to  keep  clean  any  average  season.  They  are  very  good 
other  farm  animal.  feed  for  both  cattle  and  sheep  being 

The  popular  hog  of  the  day  is  the  grown  extensively  for  that  purpose 
big  type,  heavy-lboned  animal  that  alone  in  certain  sections.  We  usually 
matures  early  and  possesses  easy  dig  or  pull  them  out  if  possible  before 
feeding  qualities.  The  up-toVdate  the  first  freezes  as  there  is  danger  of 
breeder  takes  every  advantage  to  poison  being  in  frozen  beets.  A  cool, 
bring  his  big  types  to  the  largest  size  damp  cellar  or  pit  answers  -e  pur- 
possible  at  a  given  age.  The  pro-  pose  of  storage  for  winter.  A  beet 
ducer  of  the  up-to-date  big  type  chopped  into  small  pieces  and  fed  to 
should  not  overlook  the  bone-building  the  cow  with  other  rations  at  feeding 
feeds  that  are  so  indispensable  to  the  time  seems  to  add  tone  and  zest  to  the 
hog's  requirements.    It  is  surprising  herd. 

how  much  mineral  matter  growing  Turnips  make  another  fine  stock 
animals  will  eat  and  how  they  do  feed.  The  hogs  especially  relish  them 
stretch  out  after  doing  so. — The  Duroc  when  once  they  find  they  are  good 
Bulletin.  and  will  make  high  priced  meat  out 

 o   of  them.    Any  feed  of  this  sort  seems 

HOW  TO  OPERATE  A  to  he  especially  relished  by  all  kinds 

BABCOCK  TESTER  of  stock  during  the  winter  season  in 
(Continued  from  page  5)  the  absence  of  silage  or  other  suc- 

placing  for  about  15  minutes  in  water  culent  feeds.  It  is*  not  necessary  to 
heated  nearly  to  boiling.  cook  these  if  care  is  taken  not  to 

Having  placed  tbe  bottle  opposite  overfeed.  Just  throw  in  what  they 
each  other  in  the  centrifuge  (whirling  will  clean  up  and  this  will  always 
machine)  close  the  cover  and  turn  the  keep  their  appetite  whetted  for  more, 
handle  from  about  five  minutes  at  the  We  believe  the  average  farmer 
"speed  indicated  in  directions  furnish-  should  grow  more  root  crops  for  the 
ed  with  the  machine.  Allow  it  to  stock  especially  in  the  absence  of  a 
stop  gradually  and  when  motion  has  silo.  They  make  a  cheap  and  very 
ceased,  open  the  cover,  and  with  the  nutritious  feed,  supply  the  want  of 
piette  add  a  small  amount  of  hot  soft  winter  succulence  and  thus  in  a 
water  to  each  bottle  without  taking  great  measure  cut  down  on  the  hay 
the  bottle  out  of  its    pocket   in    the  and  grain  bills. — Oliver  Heck. 


Cutter's 

Refined 

Germ-Free 

Anti-Hog  Cholera 
Serum 

Produced  in  the  Most 


Up-to-date  and  Best 
Equipped  Anti-Hog 


Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World. 


Doc*  awny  wllh  the  risks  that 

necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  Is  not  germ-free. 

It  Is  20%  more  efficient,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum,  is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  In- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

80  c.c.  of  Cutter"*  Iteflned  Germ 
Free  Seruin  Ls  Just  n»  efficient 
as  100  c.c.  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 

But  we  moke  the  old  type  sernm, 

and  do  the  job  so  well  that 
though  vie  have  sold  several 
million  c.c.  since  we  started 
production  in  1917,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  complnlnt  ot 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  Its  use. 

So,  whether  you  use  the  old  or 
the  new  kind,  insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  in  either  case  you 
will  be  getting  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  a  serum  may  be 
•'clarified,"  or  "clear,"  and  still 
not  be  germ  free.  Such  a 
serum  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter's 
Refined  Sernm  ls  not  only 
clear  but  it  is  Germ  Free. 

Write  for  our  two  new  booklets, 

"Hog  Cholera  Prevention,"  and 
"Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  From  the  lat- 
ter you  will  learn  what  con- 
stitutes good  work  and  why  a 
competent  veterinarian  should 
be  employed. 

■*  Prices. 
Cutter's  Refined,  Germ-Free,  An- 
ti-Hog Cholera   Serum   is  2% 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's   Regular,  or  "old  type" 

Serum,  is  1%  cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's  Hog  Cholera  Virus,  for 

use  with  either  type  of  serum, 
is  supplied  at  lft  cents  per  c.c. 
It  is  dependable. 

We  prepay  shipping  charges. 

Let  your  veterinarian  order  for 
you  and  encourage  Mm  to  be 
liberul  in  estimating  tlie 
amount  of  serum  to  use;  safety 
lies  in  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  tine. 

Should  he  be  prejudiced  in  Tavor 
of  some  other  serum,  there  is 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  except  insofar  as  it 
should  make  you  more  insist- 
ent that  Cutter's  Serum  be 
used  In  such  case  do  your 
own  ordering  direct  from  us. 
Tou  will  get  "Cutters 
promptly,  prepaid. 

The  Cotter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

tu  ».  licensed) 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 


WHY  PLANT  TREES 

They  add  value  to  the  property. 

They  protect  the  pavement  from 
the  hot  sun. 

They  add  beauty  and  comfort  to  the 
streets  and  the  country  home. 

They  cool  the  air  in  summer  and 
rtdiate  warmth  in  winter. 

They  furnish  homes  for  thousands 
of  birds  that  help  man  in  his  fight 
against  injurious  insects. 

They  furnish  homes  for  many  ani- 
mals that  are  useful  to  man  for  food 
and  clothing. 

They  help  man  in  his  fight  for  bet- 
ter sanitation. 

They  furnish  lumber  for  mans 
home  and  fuel  for  his  fire. 
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CHEESE  MAKING  IN  THE  HOME 
WITH   FIVE  GALLONS  OF  MILK 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
taken  not  to  tear  and  break  off  bits  of 
curd  as  this  will  result  in  loss  of  both 
.fat  and  curd. 

Period  III. — Heating  and  Stirring. 

Stirring. — As  soon  as  the  curd  is  cut, 
the  whole  mass  should  be  gently 
stirred.  This  can  best  be  done  with 
the  hands,  though  the  agitation  must 
not  be  violent  enough  to  break  the 
cubes  of  curd.  During  the  process 
the  temperature  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  fall  below  84  degrees  F. 

Heating. — After  ten  minutes  stirring, 
gradually  apply  heat  and  raise  the 
temperature  to  98  degrees  F.  This 
should  not  be  done  more  rapidly  than 
2  degrees  in  five  minutes.  Stirring 
should  continue  during  this  process, 
though  the  danger  of  breaking  the 
curd  is  much  less  now,  as  it  toughens 
with  the  heating.  After  a  temperature 
of  98  degrees  F.  is  reached  the  curd 
need  only  be  stirred  about  every  ten 
minutes. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  temper- 
ature at  98  degrees  F.  during  this 
stage. 

When  to  Draw  Whey. — The  cooking 
should  continue  till  the  particles  of 
curd,  when  squeezed  in  the  hand  and 
the  pressure  suddenly  released,  will 
fall  apart.  At  this  time  the  whey  is 
drawn. 

Another  test  qf  when  to  draw  the 
whey  drain  off  as  it  is  expelled  from 
clean  hot  iron.  If  it  draws  out  in  fine 
threads  %  of  an  inch  long  the  whey 
should  be  drawn. 

Period  IV. — Cheddaring. 

After  the  whey  is  drawn,  the  curd  is 
let  to  mat  together  in  a  mass  about 
two  inches  deep  and  four  inches  wide. 
Provision  should  be  made  to  let  the 
whey  drain'  off  a  sit  is  expelled  from 
the  mass.  As  soon  as  the  curd  fats 
together  it  should  be  cut  into  blocks 
and  piled.  Every  ten  to  fifteen  min- 
utes the  blocks  are  repiled,  putting  the 
bottom  ones  on  top,  and  turning  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  air  in.  This  should 
continue  till  the  curd  takes  on  a 
velvety  appearance  and  a  piece  of  it 
touched  to  a  clean  hot  iron  will  draw 
out  in  fine  threads  two  to  three  inches 
long. 

During  period  IV  the  temperature 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  lower 
than  90  degrees  F. 

Period  V. — Grinding  or  Milling. 

This  process  can  probably  best  be 
done  with  a  sharp  butcher  knife.  The 
blocks  of  curd  are  cut  (avoid  tearing) 
into  strips  about  Vz  inch  square  and 
one  to  two  inches  long.  After  cutting, 
the  curd  is  piled  up,  stirred  enough  to 
prevent  it  matting  together  and  kept 
covered  so  that  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  90  degrees  F. 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  pieces  of 
curd  take  on  a  peculiar  nutty  flavor 
and  become  mellow  so  that  the  fat 
may  be  removed  by  pressure.  When 


this  point  is  reached  the  curd  is  ready  white  sand,  borax  and  often  the  two 
lor  the  next  step.  are  used  together  with    iron  filings 

Period  VI. — Salting.  mixed  with  them. 

Kind  of  Salt. — A  rather  coarse  salt  Hardening  and  Annealing. 

is  preferred  for  cheese.  This  requires  Steel  when  heated  red  hot  and  sud- 
a  longer  time  to  dissolve  and  as  a  re-  denly  cooled  by  plunging  in  water,  oil, 
suit  seems  to  penetrate  the  curd  more  brine,  mercury,  etc.,  becomes  harden- 
thoroughly,  ed  and  rendered  more  or  less  brittle 

Amount  of  Salt. — The  amount  of  and  elastic.  When  the  steel  thus 
required  salt  depends  on  several  hardened  is  heated  red  hot  and  cool- 
factors,  though  on  the  average  a  shade  ed  slowly,  it  does  not  have  this  ac- 
less  than  an  ounce  will  be  sufficient.     quired   hardness,   and   becomes  soft 

Method  of  Salting. — Spread  the  curd  and  malleable  again.    When  red  hot, 
out  thin,  put  the  salt  in  a  shaker,  and  it  is  often  placed  in  ashes  or  lime, 
apply  about  1-3  of  it  at  a  time  evenly  which  gives  good  results, 
all  over  the  curd,  and  stir  thoroughly  Tempering, 
after  each  application.  Usually  applied  to  mean    a  com- 

When  the  sait  is  thoroughly  dis-  bination  of  hardening  and  annealing, 
solved,  the  curd  takes  on  a  me'llow  This  is  practically  applied  to  all  steel 
silky  appearance  and  is  then  ready  goods  in  order  to  give  them  such  a 
tor  the  press.  degree  of  hardness  as  will    best  fit 

Period   VII. — Pressing.  them  for  resisting    wear    and  tear. 

After  salting,  the  temperature  of  the  This  is  applied  by  first  heating  the 
curd  should  be  allowed  to  drop  to  78  steel  to  a  cherry  red  and  suddenly 
degrees  to  82  degrees  F.  and  the  curd  cooling  one-half  the  length  heated, 
put  into  the  hoop.  Shine  thoroughly  the  hardened  part 

A  round  cotton  cap-cloth,  the  size  of  and  allow  the  colors  to  run  into  it. 
the  hoop,  is  wrung  out  of  hot  water  The  temper  is  obtained  Dy  observing 
and  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  hoop,  the  colors  as  they  run  through  the 
A  circular  bandage  the  size  of  the  steel,  and  cooling  quickly  when  the 
hoop  is  then  fitted  in  the  hoop  with  desired  color  appears.  Charcoal  bene- 
its  lower  edge  turned  under  evenly  for  fits  the  steel  when  heated  in  it.  Oil 
about  1V2  inches.  The  curd  is  next  makes  the  steel  more  elastic.  Water 
placed  in  the  bandage  and  the  and  brine  are  good,  but  the  steel  is 
bandage  trimmed  so  it  will  fold  down  made  more  brittle.  Acid  is  sometimes 
on  the  top  of  the  cheese  1%  inches.  A  used  for  making  steel  very  hard, 
cotton  cap-cloth  is  placed  over  the  top  Colors  In  Tempering, 

of  the  cheese,  the  followers  put  on  and  The  following  gives  the  color  degree 
pressure  applied.  of  tempering  for  different  classes  of 

Dressing. — After  the  cheese  has  tools:  Very  pale  yellow,  lancets, 
been  in  the  press  45  to  60  minutes  it  dentists'  instruments;  straw  color, 
should  be  taken  out,  turned,  the  surgical  instruments,  razors,  lathe 
bandage  and  caps  straightened,  and  tools;  golden  yellow,  wood-workers' 
the  whole  surface  sponged  off  with  a  chisels,  penknives;  brown,  scissors, 
cloth  wrung  from  water  as  hot  as  the  shears,  knives;  brown  (dappled  with 
hand  can  stand.  puTple),  axes,  planes,  ptp.,;  purple, 

The  pressure  on  the  cheese  in  the  cold  chisels,  knives,  etc.;  bright  blue, 
hoop  should  be  gentle,  uniform  and  springs,  etc.;  full  blue,  screwdrivers, 
continuous  for  at  least    twenty -four  fine  saws  and  augers;  dark  blue,  hand 
hours.   If  the  cheese  can  be  left  in  the  saws  and  large  saws, 
hoop  for  forty-eight  hours  the  extra        Cast  Iron  And  Wrought  Iron, 
time  will  improve  the  texture.  The  following  characteristics  enable 

Period  VIII. — Curing.  one  to  recognize  cast  iron:    Effect  of 

Cheese  should  be  cured  in  a  room  hammer,  breaks  by  a  blow  and  is 
having  a  temperature  from  65  degrees  brittle;  structure  is  coarse  granular, 
to  70  degrees  F.  During  the  first  few  like  sand;  at  a  white  heat  it  falls  to 
days  the  cheese  should  be  turned  on  pieces.  When  given  a  blow  or  drop- 
the  shelf  each  day.  After  this,  turn-  ped  upon  the  floor  it  gives  a  dull 
ing  once  a  week  will  be  sufficient.        sound.    Wrought  iron,  when  struck 

For  best  results  the  cheese  should  with  hammer  flattens  and  bends  by 
be  dipped  in  molten  paraffin  any  time  the  blows;  structure  is  fibrous,  like 
from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  of  its  wood;  when  heated  above  a  white  heat 
curing.  This  will  prevent  the  loss  of  it.  can  be  welded;  when  struck  has 
moisture  and  will  produce  cheese  of  more  ring  than  cast  iron, 
higher  quality  than  if  left  unparaffined.  Distinguishing  Steel. 

The  cheese  should  cure  for  at  least     Will  break  -by  a  blow  after  it  has 
six  weeks,  two  months  is  better. 
 o  


been  hardened  or  by  a  flaw;  structure 
is  fine  granular;  can  be  hardened  and 
tempered;  when  "dropped  upon  the 
floor  or  given  a  blow,  it  gives  a  sharp 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  frlenda. 

Good  Rooms  76c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


EASY  FARM  BLACKSMITH  ING 
Welding. 

This  process  is  done  by  bringing  ring, 
together  two  or  more  pieces  of  iron  The  four  important  principles  of 
so  that  the  parts  may  be  made  into  blacksmithing  are  drawing  out,  up- 
one.  To  weld  perfectly  and  success-  setting  or  thickening,  bending  and 
fully  one  must  have  favorable  con-  welding.  The  amount  of  work  that 
ditions  which  are  essential  to  the  can  be  done  in  this  line  on  the  farm 
principles  on  which  welding  depends;  depends  entirely  upon  the  skill  of  the 
a  small  clean  fire,  a  white  heat,  ab-  individual.  Do  not  meddle  with  the 
sence  of  dirt  and  slag.  Keep  the" iron  horses'  foot  unless  you  are  sure  you 
high  in  the  fire,  and  get  the  pieces  in  know  what  you  are  doing.  Better  leave 
a  pasty  condition.  After  the  pieces  to  that  for  a  regular  blacksmith. — Gard- 
be  welded  together  have  been  properly  ner  B.  Willis, 
scarfed,  place  them  in  a  small  coke 
fire  at  a  slow  heat.  After  they  be- 
come red,  gradually  quicken  the  draft 
until  the  fire  is  a  white  heat.  Watch 
your    pieces    carefully,    notice  the 


WHITEWASH  FORMULA 


Slake  %  bushel  of  good  lime  with 
boiling  water  and  strain.    Add  seven 
pounds  of  salt  dissolved    in  warm 
changes  taking  place.    See  that  they  water_    Boil  three  pounds  of  ground 


are  heated  only  where  they  are  to  be 
welded.  Keep  your  fire  solid  under- 
neath, rake  just  a  little  coke  over  your 
pieces  with  the  poker.  At  first,  drops 
of  melted  iron  fall,  and  soon  the 
whole  is  in  a  pasty  condition.    It  has 


rice  to  a  thin  paste  and  stir  in  while 
boiling  hot  (if  rice  is  not  available, 
use  ordinary  starch).  Add  %  pound 
of  Spanish  whiting.  Dissolve  1  pound 
of  glue  by-  soaking  in  water,  then 
heating  in  a  double  cooker  until  dis- 


now  reached  the  supreme  moment,  solved-  Add  tnis  to  tne  above  mix- 
when  a  second  more  will  burn  or  spoil  tnre  Thjn  to  proper  consistency  and 
the  iron.  Remove  quickly  from  the  apply  hol>  lf  possible.  It  wjh  require 
fire  and  weld.  Tap  lightly  and  quick-  about  5  galiona  of  water  for  thinning, 
ly  with  the  hammer.  For  perfect  Qne  pjnt  of  tnja  win  cover  abo„r  one 
welding  or  iron,  a  flux  is  not  neces-  square  jardi  It  a  very  white  color  is 
sary.  desired,  a  little  ultramarine  blue  may 

Flux-  be  added  to   neutralize   the  yellow. 

A  flux  is  a  substance  placed  upon  various  tints  may  be  made  by  the 
iron  or  steel  when  it  is ,  below    the  additi0n  of  suitable  dry  colors. 

welding  point.    This  forms  over  the  

outside  of  the  part  a    fusible    glass  — — — — o 
upon  which  the  lire  has  little  or  no     When    writing    advertisers  please 
effect,  the  welding  heat  developing  mention  that  you  saw  the  advertise- 
underneath.    The  substances  used  are  ment  In  the  Utah  Farmer. 


The  Question 
of 

Stock  Feed 


No  matter  what  you  ar  feeding 
your  stock — they  need  a  little  ad- 
ditional concentrated  nutriment. 
Most  any  hay  feeds  furnish  the  bulk 
and  some  nutriment,  but — 


Stock  Feed 

furnishes  what  these  feeds  lack. 
It  should  be  fed  with  the  other 
feeds.  Order  from  your  dealer,  or 
write  us. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Oo. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


The  Right  Sort 
of  Farm  Help 


If  you  can  cause  your  farm 
machinery  to  move  more  easily 
and  quickly,  you  will  save  time, 
money  and  prevent  deterior- 
ation— besides  helping  to-  win 
the  war. 

Golden  Harvester 
Machine  Oil 

is  an  all  'round  dependable 
farm  lubricant.  For  mowers, 
rakes,  binders,  plows  and 
threshers,  no  other  lubricant 
equals  it.  Your  dealer  will 
supply  you. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


David  F.  Houston,  U.  S.  Secretary* 
Agriculture,,  recently  made  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "I  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  the  urgent  necessity  dur- 
ing wartime  of  increasing  the  produc- 
tion of  butter-fat  and  of  saving  it  for 
human  consumption." 
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POULTRY 


HINTS  ON  SUMMER 

CARt  OF  POULTRY 

By  H.  W.  Sanbiorn,  Extension  Poultry 
Husbandman  of  Utah  Agricultural 
College^ 

Take  special  care  during,  the  warm 
months  of  summer  to  keep  the  hen 
houses  and  chicken  coops  free  of 
mites,  and  hens  and  chickens  free 
from  lice.  They  do  very  inucn  better. 
Roosts  and  chicken  coops  may  be  rid 
of  mites  by  tnoroughly  painting  them 
with  crude  oil.  Good  dust  baths  for 
the  hens  and  use  of  lice  powders 
or  Blue  Ointment  will  keep  down  the 
lice  on  hens  and  chickens.  For  de- 
tailed instructions  send-  for  Govern- 
ment bulletin  number  801.  (Lice  and 
Mites  on  Poultry.)  Clean  the  houses 
and  coops  often,  and  spray  with  dis- 
infectant to  keep  them  sanitary,  thus 
keeping  the  hen  and  chickens  healthy 
and  vigorous.  A  two  per  cent  solution 
of  any  of  the  coal  tar  products  like 
Zenoleum,  Creolin,  and  the  like  make 
and  excellent  spray. 

Keep  the  chickens  growing  by  prop- 
er and  sufficient  feed  that  they  may  ma- 
ture as  quickly  as  possible.  The  pul- 
lets will  then  lay  much  earlier,  when 
eggs  are  highest  and  largest  returns 
are  possible.  A  good  growing  mash 
for  chicks  may  be  made  as  follows: 

10  parts  bran,  3  parts  barley  chop, 
3  parfs  corn  chop,  4  parts  beef  scrap. 

It  snould  be  kept  before  them  all  u±e 
time  in  self-feeding  hoppers.  Be  sure 
to  keep  up  the  proportion  of  beef 
scrap  in  this  mixture  unless  skim  milk 
is  accessible  to  the  cnickens  all  the 
time. 

Skim  milk  or  beef  scrap  is  neces- 
sary for  the  most  rapid  growth.  Feed 
a  scratch  grain  liberally  at  night  that 
the  chicks  may  fill  their  crops  before 
retiring  and  have  a  good  supply  of 
food  to  digest  during  the  night. 

Where  possible,  we  urge  that  the 
growing  chicks  oe  furnished  free 
range  and,  if  possib»e,  where  shade  is 
available.  Exercise,  green  food,  and 
shade  in  a  cool  place  during  the  heat 
of  the  day  tend  to  promote  vigorous 
and  rapid  growth. 

Eggs  should  be  preserved  in  water 
glass  or  lime  water  while  they  are 
cheap  for  winter  use  when  eggs  are 
highest  in  price.  If  this  is  properly 
done  you  will  have  good,  cheap  eggs 
to  use  and  you  can  market  your  fresh 
eggs  during  this  time  when  prices  are 
very  high.  About  fifteen  dozen  eggs 
should  be  preserved  for  each  adult 
member  o/  the  famiiy.  Use  them  liber- 
ally. Use  more  poultry  and  eggs  in 
the  home  to  save  more  beef  and  pork 
for  our  armies. 

Cull  all  weak  chicks  or  chicks  that 
do  not  mature  rapidly,  using  them  on 
the  table  or  marketing  tnem.  They 
will  never  make  profitable  egg  pro- 
ducers. Keep  all  good,  vigorous, 
healthy  pullets  and  year  old  hens  for 
'egg  production  the  *  coming  winter. 
MU1  eggs  it  is  possible  to  produce  are 
going  to  be  needed  and  they  will 
tbring  good  prices. 

.   Sell  or  can  all  male  birds,  or  use 
.the  growing  cockereis  as  broilers,  ex- 
cept those  that  will    be    wanted  as 
breeders  another  season.      Sell  all 
pens  two  years  old  and  over  as  they 
[begin  moulting  this  summer  and  fall. 
[Keep  them  for  egg  production  until 
[that  time.   They  will  be  profitable  un- 
rtil  they  start  to  moult.    Confine  the 
"■male  bir^.s  i'rom  the  laying  hens  and 
foroduce  infertile  eggs.-    They  Keep 
fetter,  and    are    more  satisfactory, 
feather  the  eggs  twice  daily.  Keep 
'them  in  a  cool  place  and  market  them 
as  often  as  possible, 
f  Let  us  one  and  all  give  our  poultry 
a  little  better  care  and  attention  and 
practice  better  poultry    culture  ,this 
year  than  ever  before  tnat  we  may  ob- 
tain a  much  larger  production  of  egg 
per  hen  and  larger  net  returns  to  our- 
selves.    If   we   will    only    do  this 
we    will    gain    new    courage  and 
Jorge  ahead  rapidly  another  year  and 
more  fully  meet  our  national  need  and 


our  Government's  appeal  in  this  the 
greatest  crisis  of  all  time. 


WEEKLY    MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  .Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  June  11th. — Cattle — Receipts, 
2,634;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$10.50®  12.50;  good,  $8.50@10.50; 
feeders,  $6.50@8.50;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $8.50^10.00;  fair  to  good, 
$5.50@7.00;  canners,  $4.75@5.25; 
feeder  cows,  $4.50@6.00;  veal  calves, 
$8.50@9.50;  choice  bulls,  $7.50@8.50. 

Hogs  — Receipts,  995;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $16.00;  bulk  o,f  sales, 
$16.00. 

Sheep— Receipts,  8,696;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $17.00;  ewes,  $9.00® 
10.50. 

Kansas  City,  June  12. — Hogs;  Re- 
ceips  19,000;  lower;  bulk  16.30@16.55; 
heavy,  $16.40@16.65;  packers  and 
butchers,  $16.30@16.60;  light,  $16.25 
@16.50;  pigs,  $16.25@16.75. 

Cattle;  Receipts,  8,000,  strong; 
prime  fed  steers,  $17.00 @17. 80;  dress- 
ed steers,  13.00@16.50;  western 
steers,  14.00@17.80;  cows,  6.75@13.50; 
heifers,  9.00@15.25;  stockers  and  feed- 
ers, $8.00@14.50  bulls,  $8.50@11.50; 
calves,  $8.50@13.75.  ; 

Sheep;  Receipts,  7,000;  weak; 
lambs  $16.00@20.10;  yearlings,  $14.00 
@18.00;  wethers,  $12.00@16.00;  ewes, 
$10.00@14.50. 

Omaha,  June  12. — Hogs — Receipts, 
15,000;  market  10  to  20  cents  lower. 
Heavy,  $16.20@16.S0;  mixed,  $16.20@ 
16.35;  light,  $16;30@16.40;  pigs,  $12.00 
@16.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $16.20@16.35. 

Cattle — Receipts,  7,800;  market 
steady,  under  10  to  15  cents  lower. 
Native  steers,  $12.50@17.75;  cows  and 
heifers,  $9.50@14.50;  western  steers, 
9.75@14.50;  Texas  steers,  $8.00@12.50; 
range  cows  and  heifers,  $7.75@8.70; 
canners,  $7.75  @  9.50;  stockers  and 
feeders,  $8.00@12.50;  calves,  $8.00@ 
13.00;  bulls,  stags,  etc.,  $8.50@12.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  18,000;  market 
steady.  Yearlings,  $16.50 @  17.50;  weth- 
ers, $14.50@16.75;  ewes,  $11.00@13.50; 
lambs,  $16.20@20.50. 

 o  

STRAW  SPREADERS 
K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw. 

For  many  years  there  have  been 
farmers  and  crop  experts  who  have 
advocated  the  application  of  a  thin 
mulch  for  winter  wheat,  for  in  every 
case  where  it  was  applied  really 
noticeable  beneficial  results  were  to 
be  obtained.  The  Illinois  Experiment 
Station  in  some  recent  tests  found 
that  winter  wheat,  on  plots  given  a 
protecting  covering  of  straw,  yielded 
about  fifty  per  cent  better  than  those 
left  unprotected.  Practical  farmers 
have  obtained  just  as  satisfactory  re- 
sults in  all  winter  wheat  regions. 
Aside  from  the  value  of  the  straw  as 
a  mulch  it  has  a  distinct  value  as  a 
fertilizer,  and  increases  the  humus 
content  of  soils. 

It  has  been  only  recently,  however, 
that  the  straw-spreader  has  received 
anything  like  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Farmers  are  gradually  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  a  thin  covering  of  straw 
makes  a  splendid  mulch  that  will  in- 
crease crop  yields.  Too  many  farmers 
in  the  past  have  made  it  a  practice  of 
disposing  of  their  straw  piles  by  the 
simplest  method — touching  a  match  to 
them  and  letting  them  go  up  in  smoke 
— and  incidentlly  letting  a  hundred  dol- 
lar bill  or  two  go  up  with  it  at  the  same 
time.  The  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  greater  efficiency  in  agricul- 
ture is  bringing  about  a  coincident  de- 
mand for  strawspreading  apparatus, 
and  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  short 
time  before  a  strawspreader  will  be  as 
standard  an  article  of  farm  machinery 
as  a  plow  or  drill. 

The  simplest  straw-spreader  is,  of 
course,  a  pitchfork  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong-armed  farmer,  but  it  is  not  the 
most  efficient.  Spreading  straw  in  this 
way  is  better  than  not  spreading  it  at 
all,  but  the  disadvantages  are  obvious. 
It  means  a  great  deal  of  hard  and  un- 


necessary work,  for  dry  straw  is  too 
loose  to  handle  well,  and  wet  straw  is 
so  heavy  and  sticky  that  it  can  be  de- 
posited only  in  bunches.  Pitchfork 
spreading  can  not  be  done  evenly; 
there  will  be  spots  qf  ground  left  en- 
tirely exposed,  while  other  spots  will 
be  covered  with  so  thick  a  layer  that 
any  growing  thing  beneath  is  smother- 
ed. Of  course  where  the  straw  is  used 
only  for  its  fertilizing  value,  absolute 
evenness  of  spreading  is  not  of  mater- 
ial importance,  but  the  hard  work  is 
just  as  evident. 

It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mechanical  straw 
spreader  has  occurred.  Several  types 
are  on  the  market,  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  growing  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  One  manufacturer  reports 
that  he  can  by  no  means  keep  pace 
with  the  demand  from  almost  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Small  fruit  and 
and  truck  growers  raising  crops  re- 
quiring a  straw  mulch,  find  in  the 
straw-spreader  a  wonderful  labor- 
saver;  of  course  it  covers  everything 
in  its  path,  but  when  it  "Is  necessary 
to  uncover  plants,  as  in  the  case '  of 
strawberries  when  the  growing  season 
is  at  hand,  the  uncovering  can  easily 
and  readily  be  done  by  hand. 

One  of  the  types  of  spreaders  in  com- 
mon use  is  one  which  can  be  attached 
to  the  rear  of  a  hay  rack.  In  principle 
it  is  a  sort  of  a  combination  of  the  end- 
gate  seeder  and  a  manure-spreader. 
The  attachment  is  made  to  the  rear  of 
the  frame  of  the  rack  and  the  carrier 
platform  extends  forward  on  the  floor 
of  the  rack.  The  main  drive  shaft  is 
driven  by  chains  running  over  sprocket 
wheels  clamped  to  the  spokes  o,f  the 
wagon  wheels.  The  straw  carrier,  an 
endless  apron  affair,  is  driven  by  a 
counter  shaft,  and  carries  the  straw  to 
the  two  spreader  forks,  which  are 
mounted  on  vertical  shafts  driven  by 
bevel  pinions  meshing  with  bevel  gears 
on  the  drive  shaft.  These  .forks  rot- 
ate rapidly,  and  any  kind  of  straw  can 
be  scattered  over  a  width  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet. 

This  type  of  machine  is  not  strictly 
a  one-man  machine,  for  the  carrier 
does  not  extend  the  full  length  of  the 
rack,  and  consequently  requires  some 
manual  handling  of  the  straw  to  un- 
load from  a  long  rack.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage however,  of  being  attached  to 
a  rack  which  can  carry  a  large  load. 

Another  type  of  machine  which  is 
proving  popular  is  the  straw-spreader 
attachment  or  manure-spreaders.  A 
straw  rack  is  built  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  spreader  so  that  the  depth  to  which 
it  can  be  loaded  is  increased  several 
feet.  A  second  beater  is  mounted  just 
above  the  regular  beater  and  is  driven 
,from  the  main  drive  sprocket.  While 
the  load  that  can  be  carried  in  this 
machine  is  smaller  than  in  the  type 
previously  described,  it  is  strictly  a 
one-man  machine  and  the  entire  load 
can  be  spread  simply  by  starting  the 
horses  and  putting  the  machine  in 
gear,  the  operation  being  exactly  the 
same  as  when  spreading  manure. 

Unfortunately,  the  manufacturers  of 
manure-spreaders  utilizing  straw- 
spreading  attachments  are  limited,  so 
that  the  application  of  this  idea  is  not 
universal.  However,  it  is  a  very  effici- 
ent contrivance,  and  the  farmer  who 
needs  a  machine  which  can  be  utilized 
for  spreading,  either  straw  or  manure 
separately,  of  both  simultaneously  will 
find  this  an  excellent  outfit. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  utiliz- 
ing straw  in  this  way  is  the  loading  of 
the  spreader.  Investigations  indicate 
that  this  is  the  most  expensive  part  of 
the  operation  and  some  better  means 
of  loading  than  ordinary  hand  pitching 
should  be  devised.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  to  use  a  small  stacker,  with 
a  swinging  arm,  and  to  reverse  the 
stacking  process,  i.  e.,  remove  the 
straw  from  the  stack  to  the  spreader. 
Such  a  contrivance  will  probably  en- 
able the  loading  to  be  accomplished 
much  more  rapidly  and  economically 
than  when  it  is  done  by  hand. 


Durot  Sows  For  lalo 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughter* 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Oo. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


$1000  Per  Acre 

Growing  the  ALTON  IMPROVED 
RED  RASPBERRY,  Pamphlet  free. 
Increase  the  yield  of  all  your  crops 
from  25  to  40  percent,  grow  from  100 
to  500  bushels  of  potatoes,  300  to  606 
bushels  of  onions,  30  to  60  bushels  of 
wheat,  70  to  100  bushels,  of  oats  per 
acre,  all  feadlng  crops,  In  proportion, 
my  free  book  tells  you  how. 


H.  A.  PINE  GAR 


Wellington 


Utah 


DAY    OLD  CHIX 
Wis*  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  Is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY    PLACE  HENNERY 
Is  prepared  to  handle  orders  large  or 
small,  shoot  your  enquiries    for  prices. 
Demand  will  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  8MURTHWAITE 
Welitvllle,  Utah 

Black  Diamond  Dehorning  Pencil. 

Every  pencil  will  dehorn  50  head  from 
ten  days  to  one  month  old  for  $1.00. 
Forfeit  of  $5.00  on  any  calf  if  it  fails 
to  dehorn. 

J.  H.  SHAFER 
Ogden  Utah 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK  W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 

WE   WANT   FARM  LANDS 
IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 
BRUNEAU-HI LL   INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  Glty 

LUMBER,  lath,  mlllwork.  Oet  eur  dlr- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Calalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

DUROC  JERSEY  PIGS 
Increase  your  profits  by  improving 
your  stock. 
Buy  registered  spring  pigs  now  from 
JAME8  W.  BLAIN 
Spring  City  Utah 

Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 


Get  our  Book  of  60  Ready 
Cut  House  Plans  Free 

Get  acquainted  with  the  Keystone 
way  of  buying  ready-cut  Lumber  and 
saving  1-3  the  cost.  Ask  about  lum- 
ber and  millwork  at  wholesale  prices. 
Quality  guaranteed.  Send  postal  for 
plan  book  today. 

Keystone  Lumber  Co. 


315-29-40  Sprague 


Tacoma,  Wash. 


When  writing  advertisers  please 
mention  that  you  saw  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  UU.h  t  anner. 


Send  in  your  subscription 
Utah  Farmer  today. 
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National 

War  Savings  Day 

June  28* 


That's  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That's  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That's  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be 
called  upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases 

for  1918.  ^§1mW 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford — 

no  more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  vil- 
lage the  War  Savings  Committees  are  prepar- 
ing for  this  big  patriotic  rally  of  June  28th. 
Unless  you  have  already  bought  War  Savings 
Stamps  to  the  $1,000  limit,  get  busy  with 
paper  and  pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost 
you  can  do. 

Remember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  world. 


They  pay  you  4%  interest  compounded  quar- 
terly. They  can't  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in  at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for  their 
full  value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  .thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington 


WS.S. 

▼A*  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Contributed  through  Division  of  Advertising 


UnittdStatts Gov't  Comm.  on  Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

The  Publishers  of  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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The  Farm  Home  and  Its  Surroundings 


Laura  Emma  Mack. 


Good  home  surroundings  are  one  of  the  farmers  best  assets.  Better 
home  make  for  a  happy  and  contented  citizenship  where  the  environments 
are  made  attractive  and  the  people  of  the  farm  live  in  peace  and  enjoy  the 
blessings  that  Nature  has  so  bounteously  provided. 

The  proper  adornment  of  the  home  grounds  with  trees,  shrubs  and  vines 
gives  a  charm  and  beauty  which  are  interesting  and  pleasing  to  the  passer- 
by as  well  as  to  the  occupant  of  the  home.  I  think  there  is  no  more  pleas- 
ing looking  farm  home  than  one  that  has  a  well  kept  lawn  properly  adorned 
with  shrubs  and  trees.  Trees  in  the  barn  yard,  along  the  lane  and  a  few 
In  the  meadow  and  >long  fence  rows  add  to  the  beauty  as  well.  This  is 
the  kind  of  a  farm  that  the  passerby  looks  at  twice  and  then  turns  to  take 
the  third  look  as  he  passes  041.  Plants  not  only  express  beauty  but  rest- 
fulness  as  well.  Their  gradual  change  with  the  season  makes  a  pleasing 
effect  and  relieves  the  monotony. 

The  farm  and  buildings  may  be  poor,  but  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  there 
they  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  place.  Trees  not  only  add  to  the 
beauty  of  the  farm  but  are  a  protection  to  the  buildings  and  stock.  A  house 
and  barn  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  and  cold  winds,  is  a  poor  place  to  call  a 
home.  Some  farmers  do  not  believe  in  having  trees  in  the  field  or  along 
the  fence.  In  the  cultivated  field.  I'll  agree,  they  are  of  little  use.  But  the 
meadow  or  pasture,  I  think,  is  lacking  without  a  few  trees  at  least  for  the 
stock  like  to  have  protection  from  the  hot  sun  in  summer. 

If  trees  are  not  planted  for  the  beauty  or  protection  they  give  the  place, 
they  ought  to  be  planted  for  their  value.  The  space  they  occupy  and  the 
time  required  to  plant  them  is  not  lost  as  they  add  to  the  value  of  the  place 
and  they  are  grown  into  valuable  timber  as  our  forests  disappear. 

The  critical  period  in  the  li,fe  of  a  tree  is  when  it  is  transplanted  to  its 
permanent  location.  In  removing  the  trees  a  greater  portion  of  the  smaller 
roots  are  lost.  You  bring  out  the  larger  roosts  but  the  timr  roots  are  the 
ones  that  gather  the  greater  supply  Qt  food  for  the  plant,  m  order  that  the 
roots  may  supply  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  and  food  to  the  top,  the 
top  should  be  pruned  heavily. 

The  excavation  prepared  for  the  tree  should  be  of  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  it  to  be  set  as  deep  as  it  stood  in  the  woods  and  large  enough  for  the 
roots  without  bending  them.     The  earth  In  the  bottom  of  the  hole  should 


be  loosened.  In  replacing  the  soil  over  the  roots  of  the  tree,  a  thin  layer 
should  be  placed  in  contact  with  the  roots  and  thoroughly  pressed  down  in 
order  to  bring  the  particles  of  soil  in  close  contact  with  the  feeding  roots  of 
the  plants.  The  hole  should  then  be  filled  and  the  surface  left  slightly 
above  the  level  of  the  ground. 

The  old  custom  of  scattering  trees  and  shrubs  throughout  the  lawn  is 
giving  way  to  the  planting  of  these  along  the  border  adjacent  to  walks  or 
drives,  where  the  effect  is  fully  as  good  or  better,  and  the  difficulty  in  mow- 
ing around  them  is  obviated.  Where  time  can  be  taken  to  care  for  them, 
beds  of  flowers  have  a  very  pretty  effect  and,  if  care  is  taken  to  plant  with 
reference  to  their  blooming  season,  they  will  furnish  beauty  and  fragrance 
the  entire  summer.  Trailing  vines,  either  annuals  or  perenials,  may  often 
be  made  to  cover  otherwise  unattractive  surroundings  and  give  a  pleasing 
effect. 

The  planting  of  trees  bordering  driveways  often  lends  a  charm  that 
nothing  else  can  equal. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  beautifying  the  rural  home.  The 
first  is  the  desire  to  please  and  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  family  and  the 
other  is  to  attract  would-be-buyers.  The  first  appeals  to  the  refining  ten- 
dencies of  the  place  as  a  family  home,  and  the  latter  to  the  pecuniary  inter- 
ests of  the  owner.  Many  do  not  realize  the  vast  difference  between  the 
prospective  chances  of  selling  a  home  with  the  charms  of  beautiful  surround- 
ings, compared  with  the  farm  or  home  where  no  system  or  incentive  to 
beautify  and  improve  have  been  indulged. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  a  small  farm  some  fruit  trees  and  a  modest  cottage 
home.  It  was  well  located,  but  through  neglect  had  been  allowed  to  run 
down.  There  was  a  good  crop  of  weeds,  the  trees  needed  triming,  the 
house  needed  painting  and  fence  repairing.  It  was  finally  sold  under  a 
forclosurev  The  new  owner  went  to  work  and  cleaned  the  place  up,  it  was 
in  the  spring  when  he  purchased  iL  A  new  fence  was  built  and  painted. 
Trees  were  trimmed.  The  house  was  given  a  good  painting.  It  was  a 
few  months  later  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  the  place  was  sold  for  several 
hundred  dollars  more  than  the  purchase  price  in  April.  If  there  is  real 
money  value  in  such  improvements  as  related  above,  then,  there  must  be 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Bannock  County,  Idaho,  June  16. 
Utah  Farmer: 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Utah  Farmer 
I  notice  an  article  that  advises  early 
irrigation  of  sugar  beets.  I  have  not 
grown  beets  until  last  year  but  I  have 
always  been  told  to  hold  the  water  off 
and  not  irrigate  early  because  it  would 
make  the  beet  grow  sprangled  instead 
of  long  and  tapering. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  putting  of 
water  on  the  beet  fields  before  the 
beets  get  deeply  rooted  would  not 
cause  them  to  make  a  lighter  tonnage. 

J.  L.  B. 

It  is  true  that  many  very  good  beet 
growers  have  made  a  practice  of  hold- 
ing irrigation  water  off  until,  as  is 
sometimes  expressed,  "the  beets  lie , 
down"  which  means  that  the  mid-day 
and  afternoon  heat  would  wither  the 
leaves.  It  was  believed  that  by  with- 
holding the  water,  the  beet  would  de- 
velop a  long  tapering  shape. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  article  in 
last  weeks'  issue  of  the  Farmer  spoke 
of  the  hot,  dry  weather.  Last  season 
much  the  same  as  this  year,  the 
weather  turned  very  warm  and  the 
moisture  was  quickly  evaporated  and 
those  who  studied  the  question  care- 
fully found  that  in  many  fields,  the 
small  beet  plants  were  suffering,  not 
alone  from  lack  of  moisture  but  also 
because  the  soil  became  so  very  hot. 

The  beet  plant  thrives  best  in  a 
moderately  cool  atmosphere. 

When  the  surface  soil  has  so  little 
protection  against  the  very  hot  sun, 
the  ground  becomes  unduly  hot,  under 
conditions  such  as  we  experienced  a 
few  days  when  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered around  a  hundred  or  higher. 
After  the  plants  get  large  enough  so 
the  foliage  will  shade  the  soil  some- 
what, the  hot  sun  would  not  have  the 
withering  and  stunting  effect  that  it 
has  early  in  June.  .Last  summer,  we 
noticed  two  fields  where  the  irrigation 
water  broke  away  and  flooded  part  of 
a  beet  field  nearby.  Much  to  the  own- 
ers surprise,  the  part  of  the  field 
where  the  irrigation  water  broke 
over,  •  showed  an  improved  ap- 
pearance very  promptly.  The  better 
appearance  was  noticeable  all  season 
and,  at  digging  time,  there  was  not 
the  sprangled,  forked  beets  that  were 
expected.  Keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
a  heavy  irrigation  that  will  soak  the 
ground  and  a  light  wetting  which 
seemed  to  supply  wanted  moisture  and 
also,  in  our  minds,  it  did  something 
else  equally  as  important, — it  cooled 
the  soil  temperature. 

In  some  of  the  valleys  which  lie  at 
higher  altitudes,  such  as  is  found  in 
your  region  and  also  in  many  other  de- 
sirable beet  growing  districts,  the  same 
rule  might  not  appiy  The  past  week, 
we  studied  fields  that  had  been  irri- 
gated and  made  comparisons  with 
similar  fields  that  had  not  been  irri- 
gated and  the  results  are  about  the 
same  as  were  had  last  year. 

Flooding,  is  bad.  The  irrigation 
furrows  should  be  shallow  and  every 


other  row  will  generally  suffice.  The 
water  should  be  run  through  quickly, 
which  means  that  long  irrigation 
streams  are  not  so  good  as  short 
rows.  A  plow  furrow  will  serve  as  a 
cross  check  ditch  and  thus  better  re- 
gulate the  flow  of  water  by  making 
shorter  irrigation  furrows.  It  is  im- 
portant to  follow  the  irrigation  with 
the  cultivator  about  the  second  day 
after  putting  the  water  on.  Don  t  let 
the  soil  crust  and  cause  cracks  to 
open.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  not  call 
this  a  regular  irrigation  but  just  a 
light  wetting  up.  In  any  event,  if  in 
serious  doubt,  turn  the  water  into  a 
few  rows  and  try  it  out.  Different 
soils  require  different  treatment.  In 
the  higher  valleys,  the  irrigation  may 
not  be  needed  so  soon.  Perhaps  more 
frequent  cultivation  will  establish  a 
capillary  movement  of  soil  moisture 
from  below  that  will  serve  to  cool 
the  ground  and  moisten"  the  plants 
sufficiently. 

In  any  event,  let  every  one  forget 
that  fallacy  about  it  being  necessary 
to  stunt  the  beet  plant  in  order  to  get 
a  good  tonnage.  Stunting  is  just  as 
bad  for  the  beet  plant  as  it  is  for  the 
pig  and  most  every  one  knows  how 
little  profit  there  Ts  in  feeding  a 
stunted  pig.  Then,  don't  forget  to 
cultivate  promptly.  Beets  may  ue 
made  to  grow  pronged1  but  that  is 
caused  only  when  irrigating  is  over- 
done early  or  when  the  water-table  is 
raised  close  to  tne  surface. 


WINONA  MOUNTAIN  WAGONS 


GOOD  TIMBER  AND  BONE  DRY 

The  Winona  Wagon  has  been  .on  the  market  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  has  stood  up  under  the  most  severe  tests.  Made  of  the  best  time  sea- 
soned, solid  and  toughest  timber  procurable,  with  its  iron  clad  Ifubs,  outer 
bearing  axles,  two  piece  felloes  and  a  continuation  of  other  practical  strength 

giving  features.  • 

The  Winona  is  acknowledged  by  dealers  and  users  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect on  the  market. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  THE 

Utah-Implement  Vehicle  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


For  Americans 
''Over  There" 

We  hn\»e  established 
connection  abroad 
which  affords  our  figh- 
ters all  the  banking 
facilities  they  enjoy  at 
home.  Send  for  book 
let.  explaining  these  ar- 
rangements. 


Walker  Brothers  I?! 
Bankers 

Lake  City 


CAN  "MATCH  THE  PRESIDENT'' 

IN  RAISING  SHEEP 

When  a  flock  of  sheep  appeared  not. 
long  ago  on  the  green  sward  of  the 
White  House  grounds,  a  desire  to 
"match  the  President"  in  helping  to 
increase  the  country's  mutton  and 
wool  supply  was  manifested  by  many 
persons  whose  responsibility  covered 
big  lawn,  golf  courses  and  city  parks. 

In  the  opinion  of  officials  of  that  de- 
partment, which  is  charged  with  the 
stimulation  of  the  sheep  industry, 
many  public  parks,  golf  courses,  and 
private  lawns  in  the  country  may  be 
so  situated  that  they  can  profitably 
be  made  to  serve  as  grazing  grounds 
for  sheep.  It  is  believed  that  their 
use  for  grazing  sheep  would  have  not 
only  a  sentimental  value  but  a  practical 
one.  But  owners  and  persons  charg- 
ed with  the  care  of  such  property  are 
advised  to  investigate  the  matter 
thoroughly  before  they  embark  in  the 
enterprise  of  raising  sheep.  Sheep 
raising  involves  much  more  than 
placing  the  animals  in  good  pasture. 
It  has  its  technical  side,  and  at 
present,  when  every  pound  of  wool 
and  every  pound  of  meat  is  needed, 
it  is  felt  that  exprience  bought  at  the 
price  of  either  wool  or  moat  would  be 
too  costly. 

Sheep  now  cost  approximately  three 
times  as  much  as  in  normal  times. 
Good  commercial  sheep  at  present 
sell  for  .from  $16.00  to  $20.00  a  head. 

In  any  sheep  enterprise  provision 
must  be  made  for  the  guarding  or 
fencing  in  of  the  flock,  for  not  only 
are  the  animals  prone  to  stray  from 
home  pastures,  but  they  are  favored 
prey  for  dogs  which  annually  inflict 
great  losses  on  the  industry.  Winter 
care  must  be  provided  for,  and  feed 
and  sheltered  quarters  must  be  avail- 
able in  cold  weather.  Persons  who 
desire  to  raise  sheep  are  advised  to 
enter  the  industry  with  a  view  of 
staying  for  several  years  at  least.  The 
gross  annual  returns  from  the  ewes 
of  breeding  age  may  be  expected  to 
range  from  $8.00  to  $15.00  a  head,  de- 
pending upon  the  percentage  of  lambs 
raised,  the  weight  of  the  fleece  and 
the  value  of  those  products.  Tin; 
fleece  from  one  sheep  averages  5  to  8 
pounds  and  is  now  selling  for  from  60 
to  65  cents  a  pound.  The  ewes  with 
good  management  will  each  raise  a 
lamb.  The  lambs  a  5  months  will 
weigli  approximately  60  pounds  and 
will  be  worth  15  cents  a  pound  and 


over.  The  useful  life  of  a  sheep  is 
about  six  years. 

Used  in  Public  Parks. 
Flocks  of  sheep  have  been  main- 
tained in  public  parks  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  and  a  flock  once  was 
grazed  on  the  grounds  around  the 
Washington  Monument  in  the  Capital. 
The  use  of  sheep  in  lawns  and  parks 
has  been  extensive  in  England.  The 
labor-saving  value  of  sheep  is  import- 
ant, for  they  are  neat  and  effective 
grass  cutters.  Sometimes,  too,  they 
eat  shrubbery  and  flowers,  but  this 
danger  can  be  met  by  a  watchful 
shepherd  or  other  safeguards. 


SHEEP  ARE  PROFITABLE 

Mr.  H.  J.  ScUnaldt,  writing  for  the 
Rural  World,  gives  the  following  30 
reasons  for  raising  more  sheep  on  irri- 
gated farms  in  the  Pacific  Southwest: 

The  initial  investment  in  found- 
ation stock  is  small. 

Expensive  buildings  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

Expensive  machinery  is  not  required. 

Less  productive  land  can  be  utilized. 

Sheep  will  eat  and  relish  almost 
every  class  of  weeds. 

By  eating  "ragwort,"  the  source  of 
"pictou"  cattle  disease  is  eliminated. 

By  cleaning  out  the  fence  rows 
sheep  destroy  the  winter  protection 
of  many  injurious  insects. 

Due  to  the  fineness  of  the  masti- 
cation of  their  food,  very  few  weed 
seeds  are  found  in  sheep  droppings. 

Sheep  are  of  great  value  in  clearing 
brush  land. 

Sheep  are  dual-purpose  animals. 

Crop  yields  are  increased  by  the 
constant  and  uniform  distribution  of 
rich  manure. 

The  excreta  of  sheep  is  rich  in  nit- 
rogen and  potassium. 

Less  plant  food  is  removed  from 
the  soil  by  sheep  than  by  grain  crops. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  is  small. 

Sheep  make  profitable  use  of  fod- 
der left  in  cornfields  after  corn  Is 
harvested. 

Sheep  can  be  made  marketable 
without  grain. 

Wool  and  lambs  are  more  easily 
transported  than  grain  crops. 

Rapid  and  frequent  monetary  re- 
turns. 

Reasonably  large  percentages  of 
profits  under  normal  conditions. 

Wool  and  mutton  advanced  In  price 
before  the  war,  and  a  su'dden  drop  in 
value  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Less  labor  Is  required  on  a  sheep 
farm  than  on  a  grain  farm. 

Labor  on  the  .farm  is  more  evenly 
(listrii)uted  throughout  the  year. 

Sheep  require  little  care  except 
during  the  usual  slack  periods. 

Children,  ae  a  rule,  like  sheep,  and 


this  is  a  good  time  to  develop  future 
shepherds. 

A  flock  of  sheep  on  the  farm  fur- 
nishes a  fresh  supply  of  meat  at  any 
time  of  the  year. 

Because  of  the  comparatively  low 
cost  an  animal,  sheep  are  more  easily 
improved  than  most  other  types  of 
livestock. 

Sheep  are  more  prolific  than  horses 
and  cattle. 

The  western  sheep  ranches  are 
rapidly  disappearing,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  small  farnters  to  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  increasing,  while  the  number  of 
sheep  is  steadily  decreasing. 

As  a  patriotic  duty  in  the  present 
world  crisis,  we  must  produce  more 
wool  and  mutton. 

 o  

KEEP  RAISING  COLTS 

This  is  the  time  to  stay  in  the  colt- 
raising  game.  Many  horsemen  are  so 
dubious  about  the  future  prospects  of 
the  horse  industry  that  the  number  of 
colts  in  some  districts  have  been  ma- 
terially reduced.  While  it  is  true  that 
in  cities  a  vast  number  of  motor- 
driven  vehicles  are  doing  the  delivery 
work  formerly  done  by  horses,  and 
that  the  tractor  and  the  truck  have 
invaded  the  rural  districts,  yet  the 
prospects  are  that  within  a  short  time 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for 
horses  than  the  available  supply  can 
satisfy.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  horses  are  being 
slaughtered  in  war  and  at  the  same 
time  horse  production  abroad  has 
practically  ceased.  The  person  who 
raises  colts  at  this  time  will  without 
doubt  realize  prices  for  them  at  ma- 
turity which  will  repay  him  well  for 
the  feed  and  care  involved.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  people 
are  discouraged,  it  would  seem  that 
now  is'*  the  time  to  stay  in  the  game. 
The  old  rule  that  it  does  not  pay  to 
follow  the  crowd  might  be  applied 
here,  and  if  the  crowd  is  inclined  to- 
quit  the  horse  business,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible that  the  few  who  have  nerve 
enough  to  continue  will  ue  well  re- 
paid. 

 o  

HOW  WEEDS  REDUCE  CROP  YIEL 

Considering  the  principal  crops  i 
the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  tha 
weeds  reduce  the  yield  of  corn  by  It 
per  cent;  tame  hay,  3  to  16  per  cent 
potatoes,  6  to  10  per  cent  :  sprin 
grain,  12  to  16  per  cent;  winter  graiuj 
6  to  9  per  cent;  pasture,  5  to  50  p 
cent. 
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Alfalfa  Weevil  Control 


Increase  the  Meat  Supply 


The  alfalfa  weevil  is  causing  heavy 
losses  this  year. 

Last  year,  only  two  districts  in 
Utah,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  had 
serious  losses.  Because  of  the  late, 
backward  season  in  1917,  the  larvae 
did  not  appear  in  considerable  num- 
bers and  therefore,  the  hay  crop  suf- 
fered less  from  the  depredations. 

There  has  been  such  persistent,  de- 
finite information  on  control  methods 
given  out  through  the  press,  particu- 
larly the  agricultural  press  and  also 
in  bulletin  and  circulars  from  the  Ex- 
periment Stations,  supplemented  with 
efficient  demonstrations  by  the 
County  Agents  that  almost  every 
farmer  in  Utah  knows  how  to  proceed 
in  reducing  loss  to  a  minimum. 

The  weevil,  like  practically  all 
other  pests  and  diseases  will  not  be 
entirely  eliminated.  Smallpox  has 
scourged  the  human  race  for  these 
many  years  but  control  methods  have 
been  worked  out  so  that  no  com- 
munity now  fears  the  loss  of  life  or 
the  widespread  of  the  disease  as  was 
once  the  case.  Not  even  the  most 
skilled  or  the  most  optimistic 
physician  hopes  to  entirely  eradi- 
cate the  disease,  however. 

Hog  cholera  formerly  levied  a  cost- 
ly tribute  against  the  swine  grower 
and,  in  early  days,  about  the  only 
remedy  against  having  the  entire 
herd  wiped  out  was  to  rush  the  un- 
affected animals  off  to  the  nearest 
market.  Today,  control  measures 
are  available  to  even  the  remote  com- 
munities and  cholera  is  no  longer  a 
dangerous  risk  for  the  pork  producer. 

All  of  these  control  measures  or 
remedies  costs  time,  money  and  much 
labor. 

The  alfalfa  weevil  is  in  much  the 
same  category. 

It  is  now  a  matter,  largely,  o,t  work- 
ing out  the  most  efficient  and  most 
economical  method  of  control.  The 
Utah  Farmer  has  followed  the  various 
methods  of  combatting  the  weevil, 
from  year  to  year  and  has  observed 
definite,  profitable  results  from  mulch- 
ing, through  cultivating  and  brushing 
the  soil,  immediately  following  the 
harvesting  of  the  first  crop,  when  the 
weevil  appears.  Tne  larvae  can't 
stand  being  rubbed  into  dry,  dusty 
earth.  The  heat  .find  dust  soon  kills 
him. 

Those  who  apply  what  is  common- 
ly termed  "swabbing"  which  means 
turning  the  irrigation  water  on,  as 
soon  as  the  first  cutting  is  off  the 
land,  and  then  get  onto  the  field  with 
a  brush  drag  or  similar  implement  and 
"swabbing"  the  larvae  into  a  muck. 
Both  of  these  methods  are  efficient  in 
control;  both  have,  their  drawbacks 
however. , 

A  few  days  ago,  the  editor  and 
others  studied  results  that  were  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  G.  I.  Reeves,  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  entomological  division 
at  Salt  Lake  where  detailed  investi- 
gations have  been  carried  on  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  an  even  more  effici- 
ent method  of  alfalfa  weevil  control. 
In  the  experiments  which  the  writer 
had  the  privilege  of  studying  spray- 
ing was  used.  About  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  was 
dissolved  in  100  gallons  of  water  and 
after  thoroughly  mixing,  a  spray 
pump,  with  Bordeaux  nozzles  attach- 
ed, was  used  to  apply  the  liquid  to 
the  alfalfa,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 


attack,  was  just  approaching  the  blos- 
som stage.  .~  moderately  fine  spray 
was  used.    On  the  check  strips  where 


G.  R.  Hunern. 

The  output  of  meat  on  the  average      The  amount  of  waste 


in  animal 


no  treatment  was  applied  the  top  of  larrn  can  be  increased  by  the  preven-  production  reaches  very  large  totals. 
Hi*  alfalfa  was  almost  whitP     s^arop-  tion  of  waste>  bv  ^    U9P    of    more  For  example,  it  is  estimated  that  15 


the  alfalfa  was  almost  white.  Scarce 
(Continued  on  page  fcovon) 


economical  methods,  and  by  the  in-  per  cent,  or  $4. 5,000,000,  of  tha  annual 
crease  of  production. 


It  is  estimated  there  are  400  load.?  ot  manure  in  this  pile. 

Fertilizer  Hoarding 

Peaceful  But  Vicious 

By  Ben  R.  Eldredge. 


value  of  our  egg  crop  is  lost  on  ac- 
count of  improper  methods  of  hand- 
ling. Of  this  amount  one-third,  or 
$15,000,000,  is  due  to  "blood  rings." 
Blood  rings  are  dead  embryos,  and  an 
emlbryo  can  only  develop  in  a  fertile 
egg.  Hens  which  do  not  run  with 
male  birds  do  not  lay  fertile  eggs, 
but  they  lay  just  as  many  eggs  as  if 
the  males  were  with  them.  The  pres- 
ence o,f  male  birds,  and  that  alone, 
causes  all  the  blood  rings  in  the  eggs 
of  commerce.  Practically  all  of  these 
eggs  are  produced  on  farms,  and  farm- 
ers can  tuerefore,  add  $15,000,000  to 
their  income  annually  and  to  the 
national  food  supply  by  eliminating 
the  fertile  eggs  from  trade. 

A  much  more  important  waste  is 
the  unnecessary  loss  of  young  animals. 
Take  pigs  for  example.  When  a  sow 
farrows  from  5  to  10  pigs,  the  owner 
does  not  grieve  if  three  or  four  of 
them  die.  Probably  30  per  cent  of  all 
pigs  farrowed  alive  die  shortly  after 
birth  from  various  causes.  If  the  lit- 
ter does  not  number  more  than  10, 
the  sow  can  readily  raise  them  all. 
Why,  then  allow  four  or  five  pigs  to 
die  from  lack  of  attention  or  suitable 
quarters?  Most  little  pigs  die  because 
they  become  chilled  at  or  soon  after 
birth.  Sows  should  therefore  have 
dry  quarters  for  farrowing,  sheltered 
from  winds,  with  plenty  of  bedding. 
This  does  not  mean  expensive  quart- 
ers, but  dry  and  protected  ones.  Such 
shelters  can  be  built  at  very  little  ex- 
Yesterday  I  visited  a  farm  where  was  worth  $lo0  an  acre  and  hay  and  pense. 
the  owner  showed    me     with    some  grain  always  has  a  value    .for    local      Although  the  domestic  animals  of 

. ,  .     .     .  *   A.  ot  feeding.    Granting  that  tne  crops  al-  the  United  States  are  doubtless  quite 

pride,  over  4,.  loads  of  manure.    Most  ready  ^  been  e*cellent(  without  the  as  nealtay  as  those  of  any  other  C0Un- 

of  this  was  lying  against  the  barn.  It  addition  ot-  a  great  deal  of  ferilizer,  try,  the  waste  from  disease  and  para- 
had  settled  down  L...al  the  boards  doesn't  it  seem  a  shameful  waste  that  sites  is  enormous.  Attention  has  fre- 
forming  the  side  of  the  barn  were  land  of  that  value  should  not  be  de-  quently  been  directed  to  the  con- 
bulging  inward.  I  was  amazed  at  his  veloped  to  its  highest  degree  of  fer-  demnation  of  carcasses  and  parts  of 
apparent  indifference  to  the  crimes  tility,  when  the  fertilizer  that  would  carcasses  in  federally  inspected  abat- 
he  was  committing.  The  manure  had  bring  such  a  resuu  was  lying  on  the  toirs.  Large  as  is  this  direct  loss  in* 
been  piled  so  that  a  high  per  cent  of  farm  losing  its  strength  as  months  our  meat  supply,  it  is  insignificant 
its  value  had  leacned  away,  which  passed  by?  Tne  lac*,  of  help  for  scat-  when  compared  with  the  actual  losses 
was  one  crime.  Letting  it  lie  unap-  tering  this  manure  was  not  on  account  on  farms.  Hog  cholera,  Texas  fever, 
plie^d  to  the  land  year  after  year  was  of  war  conditions,  for  the  pile  had  ac-  tuberculosis,  infectious  abortion,  sca- 
another  crime,  and  piacing  it  where  it  cumlated  during  tne  past  few  years  bies  and  other  parasites  cause  losses 
was  doing  damage  through  its  weight  o,f  peace,  it  was  peaceful  but  vicious  amounting  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
and  the  promotion  of  decay  was  an-  hoarding.  dollars  annually,  not  only  directly  in 

other  crime,  and  under  the  war  con-  I  am  reminded  of  a  certain  acquaint-  the  deaths  of  animals  but  indirectly 
ditions  that  have  been  existing  for  ance  who  had  been  raised  under  city  in  diminished  vitality  and  feeding 
over  a  year,  all  of  these  crimes  were  conditions  and  had  finally  found  his  value  of  those  which  do  not  succumb, 
worse  than  ordinary.  home  on  one  of  our  beautiful  moun-     The  eradication  of  these  diseases 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  a  neigh-  tain  ranches.  There  was  a  hollow  and  parasites  is  commanding  the  ex- 
borhood  where  immense  piles  of  fer-  near  the  yard  which  was  used  as  a  tensive  use  of  ,public  funds.  Their 
tilizer  were  common.  The  land  had  dumping  place  for  ah  the  manure  prevention  is  a  matter  of  sanitation, 
already  been  seeded  and  these  great  from  yards  and  stable.  There  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  average 
piles  of  manure  were  destined  to  lie  an  accumulation  there    from    many  farmer. 

as  they  were  for  at  least  another  sea-  years.  It  was  a  great  hay  section  and  The  use  of  more  economical  and 
son.  How  large  many  of  these  piles  my  friend  was  rather  troubled  to  rational  methods  of  breeding,  raising 
were  can  be  judged  from  the  cut  handle  his  fine  crop  ot  hay.  Standing  and  feeding  livestock  is  imperative 
made  from  a  photograph.  This  pile  on  the  hill  near  his  home,  looking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  industry  on 
of  manure  had  been  accumulated  over  the  beautiful  valley  of  meadow  high-priced  lands.  Grain  can  no  longer 
through  the  cleaning  out  of  the  feed  I  said  to  him  one  time:  "I  should  be  fed  to  meat  animals  with  a  lavish 
yards  with  a  tongue-scraper.  It  re-  think  it  would  pay  you  people  in  this  hand.  Hay,  fodder,  silage  and  pasture 
presented,  perhaps,  several  years  ac-  valley  to  get  some  manure  spreaders  are  the  cheapest  feeds  and  will  carry 
cumulations,  or,  ratner,  a  part  of  and  put  this  old  rotted  manure  as  a  animals  along  with  a  maximum  of 
several  years'  accumulations,  for  this  top  dressing  over  your  meadow."  He  grain.  The  use  of  straw  and  roots  is 
pile  was  on  the  west  side  of  tne  feed-  seemed  to  almc:t  gror.n  but  finally  coming.  The  farmer  who  keeps  the 
yard  and  a  pile  almost  equal  in  bulk  replied:  '  Oh,  dear,  if  we  were  to  do  frames  of  his  young  animals  devclop- 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  yard.  It  that  we  would  get  so  much  uay  we  ing  on  these  cheap  feeds,  withholding 
was  common  in  this  section  to  bring  could  never  get  it  put  up  in  the  world."  the  full-grain  ration  until  the  finish- 
in  numbers  of  stock  cattle  and  feed  I  have  wondered  about  this  many  ing  period  arrives,  will  profit  by  such 
them  on  the  farms  during  the  winter,  times.    My  own  experience  with  hay  a  practice. 

returning  the  cattle  during  the  sum-  is  that  I  never  had  so  much  but  that  The  education  of  the  farmer,  to  ap- 
mertime  to  the  mountain  ranges.  The  I  could  have  taken  care  of  a  little  bit  preciate  duly  the  importance  of  live- 
farm  where  the  photograph  was  taken  more.  (Continued  on  p:~*e  f^oiteen) 
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HALF  FED  COWS 

R.  J.  Simmons. 
There  are  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  a  good  many  have  not  been  get- 
ting the  proper  returns  from  their 
dairy  cows  nor  pocketing  the  large 
prices  for  butter  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. One  of  them  is  that  they  do 
not  know  their  cows  and  are  going  at 
it  blindly.  Another  reason  is  that 
they  are  not  furnishing  the  cow  the 
proper  material  for  feed  and  are  not 
furnishing  feed  of  such  kind  and  in 
such  proportions  that  she  can  use  to 
advantage.  The  third  is  that  they 
have  not  been  running  the  cow 
machine  at  its  full  capacity.  No  one 
of  these  men  would  think  for  a  mom- 
ent of  feeding  his  hired  hand  an  in- 
sufficient amount  of  food.  In  fact  if 
a  hired  hand  the  first  day  he  comes 
to  a  farmer's  table  proves  to  be  a 
mincing  eater  he  would  at  once  sus- 
pect that  he  was  paying  him  more 
money  than  he  was  worth.  A  farmer 
likes  to  employ  hands  that  are  good 
feeders.  He  would  never  think  of 
furnishing  just  enough  rations  to  keep 
the  machine  going  but  not  enough  to 
develop  his  full  working  capacity.  He 
would  not  want  to  feed  his  hired 
hands  so  that  he  would  be  starving 
hungry  at  ten  o'clock  however  hungry 
he  might  like  to  see  him  at  noon.  He 
would  say  to  the  good  wife  that  the 
table  must  be  better  supplied  for  he 
was  not  getting  full  work  out  of  the 
man  and  so  was  losing  money.  No 
man  would  think  of  eating  insuffici- 
ent food  taking  barely  enough  food 
to  enable  him  to  do  say  half  for  two- 
tuirds  work.  No  more  would  he  think 
of  trying  to  thresh  with  only  sufficient 
horse  power  to  run  the  machine  and 
is  inevitable  waste.  He  gets  pay  for 
only  the  amount  of  force  that  actually 
does  the  threshing.  The  trouble  of  a 
great  many  feeders  of  milk  cows  is 
that  they  give  them  enough  to  run  the 
cow  machine  but  do  not  give  them 
enough  to  run  it  at  its  full  capacity. 
There  is  quite  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  capacity  of  different  cows 
as  milk  machines  as  there  is  between 
different  men  or  different  horses.  Each 
man  must  be  fed  according  to  his  ca- 
pacity if  he  is  to  do  full  work.  The 
same  is  true  of  horses  of  the  thresh- 
ing machine  and  the  corn  binder  and 
ol  anything  else  taat  does  actual  work 
and  brings  things  to  pass.  Hence  it 
is  neccessary  to  study  the  cow. 

The  amount  of  product  that  a  cow 
turns  out  is  an  indication  of  the 
ixi£  junt  of  raw  material  she  needs. 
Some  cows  will  get  along  well  on 
thirty  pounds  of  silage  and  eighteen 
pounds  of  clover  or  alfalfa.  Some  will 
require  more  silage,  more  clover  or 
alfalfa  or  both.  Some  of  the  heavier 
milkers  will  require  more  feed  in  the 
shape  of  bran,  oil  meal,  cotton  seed 
meal  or  shorts. 

Give  the  cow  all  she  wants  to  eat. 
If  she  does  not  pay  for  it  sell  her  and 
get  one  that  will.  The  man  who,  be- 
cause feed  is  high,  skimps  on  feed, 
skimps  his  pocketbook  and  cheats  him- 
self just  as  much  as  he  does  the  cow. 
For  the  cow  will  take  enough  to  run 
the  machine  anyhow  and  to  that  ex- 
tent she  is  simply  a  manure  factory — 
a  converter  of  hay  into  manure  which 
may  not  be  hauled  out.  It  is  only 
what  is  required  to  run  the  machine 
that  brings  in  profit.  The  smaller  the 
proportion  of  what  is  required  to  run 
the  machine  the  greater  the  profit. 
For  example,  if  we  represent  the  cost 
oi  the  food  of  support  by  10,  the  capa- 
city of  the  cow  by  20  and  we  feed  her 
but  out  one-third  of  the  feed  goes 
into  the  milk,  but  if  we  run  it  at  full 
capacity  then  one-half  goes  into  the 
milk.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  who 
fcedB  the  amount  represented  by  20 
geta  twice  as  much  profit  for  that  feed 
as  he  would  if  he  fed  but  the  amount 
represented  by  15.  The  addition  of 
one  third  more  feed  to  tho  quantity, 
the  quality  being  the  Bame,  doubles  the 
profit.  Just  how  much  additional  feed 
must  bo  given  to  each  individual  cow 


must  be  decided  by  the  owner  himself 
and  it  is  fortunate  that  he  cannot  do 
this  without  observing,  thinking,  draw- 
ing conclusions  and  acting  upon  them. 
And  above  everything  else,  remember 
that  the  ration  must  be  balanced — 
must  contain  the  material  needed  to 
produce  milk. 

 o  — — 

ROOT  CROPS  FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

C.  H.  Sapp. 
Dairy  cows  and  other  milk-produ- 
cing animals  respond  well  when  there 
is  something  in  the  way  of  succulent 
feed  furnished  as  a  greater  or  less 
part  of  their  daily  ration.  Indeed  the 
dairy  cow  can  not  be  a  really  profit- 
able milk  producer  in  winter  unless 
she  has  something  of  this  nature. 
Where  the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd 
is  large  enough  to  warrant  the  build- 
ing of  a  silo,  there  is  nothing  quite 
equal  to  silage  as  an  economical  suc- 
culent feed.  But  there  are  many 
people  who  keep  but  six  or  eight  cows 
or  less  who  do  not  want  to  be  to 
the  expense  of  building  a  silo;  to 
whom  it  might  not  be  profitable  to 
do  so,  but  who  would  like  to  grow 
something  that  could  be  used  as  a 
green  feed  in  winter.  A  resort  to 
root  crops  may  be  the  wise  thing  for 
such  a  one. 

The  turnip  of  either  the  flat  or 
globe  varieties,  is  the  quickest  grown, 
making  a  large  crop  in  a  favorable 
season  in  from  50  to  90  days.  But 
it  is  the  poorest  in  quality  of  common 
roots  grown  for  feed.  About  90  per 
cent  of  it  is  water  and  It  has  a  princi- 
ple within  it  which  is  apt  to  impart 
an  undesirable  flavor  to  the  milk  un- 
less great  care  is  used  in  the  manner 
of  feeding.  We  have,  however,  fed 
turnips  to  our  cows  in  somewhat 
liberal  quantities  without  unfavorable 
flavor  results.  We  fed  them  after 
milking,  not  more  than  one-half  bushel 
to  each  cow  per  day  in  two  feeds,  and 
in  connection  with  liberal  quantities 
of  grain  and  first-class  hay.  Turnips 
do  not  keep  well,  becoming  dry  and 
pithy  after  some  months.  They  should 
be  fed  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter. 

Another  valuable  root  crop  is  the 
mangel-wurzel,  superior  to  the  above 
named  in  several  respects  as  a  suc- 
culent feed  for  the  dairy  cow.  It  is 
a  member  of  the  beet  family  and 
quite  similar  in  many  respects  to  the 
sugar  beet.  Under  like  conditions  of 
culture  it  will  yield  more  tons  to  the 
acre  with  a  considerably  larger  pro- 
portion of  nutrients  than  the  turnip, 
although  it  is  somewhat  more  exact- 
ing in  its  cultural  requirements.  The 
cattle  like  the  mangels  better  and 
they  never  give  an  unpleasant  flavor 
to  the  dairy  products.  Indeed,  it  is 
said  that  the  feeding  mangels  im- 
proves the  flavor  of  the  milk,  produc- 
ing, when  fed  in  connection  with  pro* 
per  grains  and  choice  legume  hays, 
the  best  milk  that  can  be  made  with 
any  succulent  feed. 

A  sandy  or  loamy  soil  is  desirable. 
This  should  be  fertilized,  and  the  fit- 
ting of  the  ground  should  be  very 
thorough.  The  seed  should  be  plant- 
ed not  later  than  corn  planting  time 
or  somewhat  earlier  if  possible.  The 
young  plant,  like  the  garden  beet  is 
quite  hardy  and  will  endure  much 
heavier  frosts  than  the  corn  plant. 
We  plant  in  drills,  the  rows  being 
such  distance  apart  as  will  be  suitable 
for  the  use  of  our  cultural  tools,  2  feet 
not  being  too  close  for  the  good  of 
the  mangels.  The  plants  should  stand 
from  6  tolO  Inches  apart  in  the  row. 
The  seed  can  be  planted  with  suffici- 
ent accuracy  by  hand  if  the  plant- 
ation is  small.  Where  it  is  more  ex- 
tended the' garden  seed  drill  is  a 
necessity  for  rapid  and  accurate 
planting. 

With  the  mangel,  as  with  the  garden 
beet,  what  appears  to  be  a  single  seed 
Is  really  a  number  of  seeds  enclosed 
in  a  rather  hard  shell.  So  from  each 
bunch  of  seed  planted  there  will 
grow  from  two  to  six  or  more  plants. 


If  all  oi  these  were  allowed  to  grow 
to  maturity  we  would  have  several 
dwarfed,  knotty,  mis-shapen  roots  in- 
stead of  one  large  and  desirable  one. 
To  avoid  this  undesirable  condition 
the  plants  must  be  thinned  to  a 
single  one  at  a  place.  This  means 
hand  work  for  no  tool  has  yet  been 
invented  to  do  this  work.  While  the 
young  plants  have  been  growing  to 
the  thinning  size  the  weeds  have  also 
grown  ,and  as  if  seems  natural  for 
weeds  to  grow  faster  than  useful 
plants,  we  are  met  with  another  con- 
dition that  calls  for  hand  work,  for 
there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  especially  those  which 
grow  close  to  the  young  mangel 
plants. 
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It  Saves  the  Farmer's  Thresh  Bill 

Ask  for  the  Records  Made 


THE  COW  AT  CALVING  TIME 

There  is  no  time  in  the  whole  milk- 
ing period  that  has  such  an  important 
bearing  on  the  establishment  of  a 
standard  of  production  for  the  year,  as 
the  periods  previous  to  and  following 
calving  time.  It  is  understood  by 
many,  but  not  by  ail,  that  if  a  cow  is 
allowed  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
in  which  to  rest  from  one  lacation 
period  to  the  next,  she  will  yield  more 
than  when  milked  continuously  up  to 
the  time  of  parturition.  We  know  the 
effect  upon  ourselves  when  our  facul- 
ties are  continuously  at  work,  espe- 
cially when  the  nerval  are  brought  in- 
to play.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  parturi- 
tion vitally  disturbs  the  nervous 
and  physical  activities,  especially  the 
forces  of  digestion.  The  act  of  calving 
brings  stimulation  to  the  milk  produc- 
ing organs,  which  is  the  only  natural 
and  effective  means  of  stimulating 
milk,  recretion  and  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take not  to  make  the  most  of  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  handle  the  cow  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  derive  full  benefit  from 
this  stimulation,  while  it  is  yet  pres- 
ent, since  with  most  cows  it  rapidly 
wears  off  if  not  utilized. 

Rather  liberal  feet  ag,  which  actual- 
ly builds  mild  nutri  -uts  on  the  body, 
during  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  lacta- 
tion period  and  while  the  cow  is  dry, 
is  the  secret  of  preparing  the  cow  for 
the  succeeding  lactation  period.  This 
may  appear  to  be  wasting  feed,  but 
this  is  the  important  period,  when  it 
is  most  valuable,  curing  the  last  few 
weeks  of  the  milking  period,  grain  may 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
each  two  pounds  of  milk  produced,  re- 
ducing at  the  period  when  the  cow  is 
to  be  dried.  A  good  many  have 
trouble  in  drying  off  persistent  milkers 
by  the  plan  of  skipping  milkings,  but 
when  less  than  j-4  pounds  of  milk  is 
yielded,  daily  milkings  can  be  discon- 
tinued at  any  time  without  serious  dif- 
ficulty if  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  the  feed.  The  udder  will  become 
filled,  but  the  fluid  contents  will  soon 
be  absorbed.  When  dry,  about  eight 
pounds  of  grain  should  be  fed  daily, 
more  if  the  cow  is  in  poor  condition. 
It  would  not  be  profitable  to  feed  in- 
ferior cows  in  tnis  way.  These,  how- 
ever, can  not  always  be  detected  from 
the  others  unless  all  have  an  equal 
chance,  and  weeding  is  practiced 
based  upon  the  records  of  production. 
The  grain  ration  snould  be  bulky,  lax- 
ative, and  nutritious,  having  slightly 
more  carbohydrates  than  a  milk  ration, 
with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  about  one  of 
protein  to  seven  of  carbohydrates  and 
fat  equivalent.  If  a  high  percentage 
of  fat  is  sought,  even  more  liberal 
feeding  of  grain  will  be  useful. 

During  this  period,  protein  and  fatty 
tissues  are  actually  being  stored  upon 
the  body  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  milk  before  the  cow  is  in  shape  to 
digest  and  assimilate  a  full  ration.  A 
cow  is  like  a  toboggan,  in  that  the 
higher  she  starts  at  the  beginning  of 
her  slide,  the  faster  and  longer  will 
she  keep  running.  It  is  just  as  serious 
to  crowd  the  appetite  during  the  first 
month  after  calving  as  to  neglect  to 
lay  on  this  supply  of  nutrients.  The 
cow  should  be  kept  hungry.  If  fed  all 
she  will  eat,  harm  wlh  be  done,  and 
a  check  to  her  flow  is  the  natural  re- 
sult of  going  "off  feed,"  as  most  cows 
reach  their  limit  early  by  this  sort  of 
handling. 

A  week  before  calving,  reduce  the 
grain  ration  to  four  or  five  pounds, 


It  Saves  the  Farmers' 
Thresh  Bill 

IN  the  Red  River  Special  it 
would  be  possible  to  detach 
the  rest  or  the  machine  and 
still  have  more  separating  capac- 
ity in  the  two  parts  shown  than 
many  other  makes  possess  in 
their  entire  mechanism. 

Ask  for  the  records  made  with 
The  Big  Cylinder  and  "The  Man 
Behind  the  Gun." 

Red  River 
Special 

Seventy  years  of  successful  busi- 
ness does  not  come  to  a  concern 
that  cannot  deliver  the  goods. 
Nichols  &  Shepard  Co.  have  been 
on  top  for  a  long  time  with 
threshing  machines. 

The  reason  is  because  an  earnest 
effort  backed  by  ample  means 
and  resources  have  always  been 
applied  in  efforts  to  do  the  best 
possible  for  Thresherman  and 
Farmer.  Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  1848 

Baildcra  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  Feeders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gas  Traction  Engines 


Battle  Creek 


Michigan 


-  USE  THE  WESTERN  1 

PULVERIZER,  PACKER  AND  MULCHER 
3  wachines  iw  i 


for  pre- 
paring your- 
seed  bed,  will 
increase  your  crop»" 
25  %  whetheryouralse 
wheat,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  beans,  potatoes,  al- 
falfa or  any  other  crop.  A  per 
feet,  well  pulverized  and  linn  iced 
bed  is  as  Important  for  one  crop  as  _ 
for  another.  The  Western  pulverizes  andpacks  as 
deep  as  plowed  and  leaves  a  loose  mulch  on  top  to 
protect  the  moisture:  saves  1-3  of  expensive  seed 
and  time,  labor  and  horse  power  In  preparing  a 
seed  bed.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  breaking  crust 
and  cultivating  winter  wheat  in  the  spring,  or  for 
breaking  crust  on  sugar  beets  or  beans  either  be- 
fore or  after  they  are  up  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
MADE  IN  12  SIZES,  FOR  HORSES  OR  TRACTOR 

USE,  IN  I  AND  3  SECTIONS 
1918  crop  will  bring  war  prices;  make  it  a  record 
breaker  in  size  by  using  the  Western.  Send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog,  giving  fuil  description 
of  the  machine  and  its  work,  also  dealer's  name 
and  much  other  valuable  lnformaUon. 
Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Box  M2i   Hastings,  Neb. 


Kill  All  Flies!  ThDCapsTd 

Placed  anywhere,  Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.  Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient,  and  cheap. 

I  .  i  ;     al  I  season. 
JMiuloof  metal,  can't 
spill  or  tip  over:  will 
notsoilor  injurenny- 
thing.  Guaranteed 
ehVctive.   Ask  for 
Daisy  Fly  Killer 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 
by  express,  prepaid,  $1.00. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  1  SO  De  Kalh  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


work  ia  Black.  Other  men 
bave  done  it  for  years  with  ao 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  houra,  and  drills  through 
rock.  One  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  it  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  needed. 
Smntl  Investment;  easy  terms. 
IVKiko  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work* 

There  1*  n  bis  demknd  for  wells  to 
water  stook  and  for  Irrigation. 
Write  for  free  UlnvtmUd  circu- 
lars •bowing-  diflerant  style*. 
LI  ale  Manufacturing  Co, 
Boh  v*e         Clarlnda,  Iowa 


When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 
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feeding  mostly  bran  and  oats.  On  the 
day  of  calving,  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
epsom  salts,  lukewarm  water,  and 
good  hay  are  enough  for  a  well  condi- 
tioned cow,  although  a  good  bran 
mash  may  be  useful.  Begin  the  next 
day  to  feed  lightly,  and  after  four  or 
five  days  introduce  a  grain  mixture 
gradually.  Increase  this  gradually 
about  a  fourth  of  a  pound  per  day.  Do 
not  expect  a  cow  to  handle  all  the  feed 
called  for  by  her  yield  of  milk.  If  she 
has  been  properly  conditioned,  and  is 
coming  to  a  good  flow  from  one  month 
to  six  weeks  is  early  enough  to  get 
her  on  full  feed.  For  from  three  to 
six  months  she  should  gradually  lose 
the  flesh  stored  up. — F.  C.  White, 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND  UTENSILS 

Cleanliness  should  be  the  watchword 
in  all  dairies  regardless  of  the  number 
of  cows  kept.  The  cow  shed  should 
be  well  ventilated,  have  plenty  of  light 
and  all  windows  and  doors  screened  in 
the  summer  to  keep  the  flies  from  the 
cows  while  the  milking  is  being  done. 
It  should  be  constructed  for  the  clean- 
liness, comfort  and  health  of  the  ani- 
mals; the  stalls  should  be  the  right 
length  and  the  mangers  the  correct 
height  for  the  comfort  of  the  cows; 
the  floor  should  be  of  some  good  ma- 
terial, some  preferring  cement,  but  a 
floor  in  a  stable  is  damp  most  of  the 
time,  regardless  of  good  drainage  and 
bedding.  The  cement  is  always  damp 
as  one  of  its  characteristics  is  to  hold 
moisture  and  it  is  also  very  cold  in 
the  winter  and  causes  more  rheuma- 
tism and  other  ailments  in  stock  than 
most  farmers  give  it  credit  for. 

The  milker  and  cows  should  both 
be  clean  before  the  milking  is  begun. 
A  special  suit  for  milking  should  be 
worn.  Some  put  on  old  dirty  clothes 
to  keep  their  other  clothing  from  be- 
ing soiled,  but  such  a  practice  should 
not  be  permitted.  The  milker's  hands 
should  be  clean  and  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  smoke  during  milking,  as 
the  smoke  is  apt  to  taint  the  milk  and 
it  is  also  dangerous,  if  there  is  straw 
near.  The  milking  should  be  done  the 
same  time  each  day. 

The  milk  pails  should  not  be  made 
of  wood  as  milk  will  penetrate  the 
wood  and  soon  become  very  insani- 
tary, even  if  they  are  well  scoured 
and  scalded.  They  should  never  be 
used  for  any  other  purpose  and  should 
be  washed  and  scalded  and  put  in  the 
sun  as  sunshine  makes  them  sweeter. 

Some  dairymen  advocate  the  use  of 
a  strainer,  that  has  gauze  and  absorb- 
ent cotton  as  a  filter.  No  doubt  it 
v/ould  do  the  work  all  right  but  as  the 
cotton  and  guaze  couldn't  be  used 
twice,  it  appears  that  to  use  as  much 
cotton  as  that  would  take  in  a  year,  in 
just  one  dairy  and  multiply  that  by 
several  thousand  (providing  several 
thousand  dairymen  used  it)  as  scarce 
as  cotton  is  at  the  present  time,  such 
a  practice  would  not  be  conserving 
the  nation's  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well-made  strainer  with  fine 
mesh  wire  i3  as  good  as  any.  It  is 
very  convenient  to  have  one  made  to 
fit  the  supply  can  of  the  separator  and 
the  cost  is  about  $1.00. 

The  separator  should  be  kept  thor- 
oughly clean  or  the  cream  will  be 
strong  and  make  an  inferior  grade  of 
butter.  After  it  is  washed  it  should 
be  scalded  and  placed  in  the  sun.  Put 
the  separator  where  there  is  no  dust. 
As  we  go  about  the  country  we  often 
see  parts  of  a  separator  on  benches  or 
hanging  on  trees  or  fences  near  the 
road  to  sun,  and  the  dust  of  the  road 
on  them  so  thick  that  you  could  figure 
on  them.  We  wonder  which  is  the 
more  dangerous,  the  original  germs  or 
germs  that  are  in  the  dust. 

Milk  and  cream  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  in  hot  weather  and  should 
not  freeze  in  the  winter  as  freezing 
injures  the  quality.  Not  only  milk  and 
cream  but  butter  also  should  be  kept 
'.  in  a  very  clean  place,  free  from  any 
odors  such  as  a  damp  musty  cellar, 
poor  cellar  drains  and  even  vegetables. 
Any  odors  whatever  taint  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  lower  their  quality. 

The  churn  in  the  summer  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  scalded  (  if  the 


churn  is  of  wood)  then  cold  water 
poured  in  to  cool  It.  By  scalding  the 
churn  it  prevents  the  butter  from 
sticking  to  the  sides.  After  the  but- 
ter is  churned  it  should  be  washed 
and  salted.  For  light  salting  put  in 
three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound  of  butter,  but  one  ounce  is  the 
amount  usually  used.  One  and  one- 
fourth  ounces  to  a  pound  of  butter 
ir.  considered  as  heavy  salting.  None 
but  the  best  salt  should  be  used. 
Never  guess  at  the  amount  of  salt  but 
weigh  the  butter  then  add  the  proper 
amount  of  salt. 

In  preparing  the  butter  for  market 
it  should  be  packed  in  the  best  new, 
clean  packages.  They  should  be  uni- 
form in  size  and  appearance.  A  pack- 
age packed  carelessly  often  condemns 
the  best  butter.  If  the  butter  is  to  be 
packed  for  future  use  in  the  home, 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  tub  or 
whatever  it  is  packed  in  should  be 
rubbed  with  salt.  Then  put  In  a 
qauntity  of  butter,  not  more  than  can 
be  firmly  and  evenly  pressed  to  the 
sides,  and  continue  until  the  tub  is 
filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top.  Lay 
on  a  cloth  wet  with  brine  and  one-half 
inch  larger  than  the  tub.  Work  the 
edges  down  and  cover  with  about  an 
inch  of  salt.  Cover  this  with  another 
cloth,  put  a  tight  head  to  the  tub,  then 
make  a  hole  in  the  head  and  fill  it  with 
brine  and  keep  it  plugged  tight.  Keep 
it  in  a  cool,  dry  atmosphere  until 
wanted  and  the  butter  will  be  found 
good.  Care  should  be  taken  in  choos- 
ing the  article  the  butter  is<to  be  pack- 
ed in. — M.  F. 


 o  

TO  CONTROL  SCOURS  IN  CALVES 

M.  H1.  Fohrman. 

The  practice  of  allowing  calves  to 
remain  with  their  dams  until  large 
enough  for  weaning  has  been  proved 
unprofitable  where  there  is  a  market 
for  milk  erf  butter  fat.  Consequently 
most  farmers  who  sell  the  product  of 
their  cows  have  adopted  hand  feeding 
for  raising  ealves.  The  economy  of 
this  practice  goes  unchallenged,  but 
there  is  constant  danger  of  causing 
digestive  troubles  in  the  calf. 

The  digestive  organs  of  the  young 
calf  ara  adjusted  to  receive  warm  milk 
direct  from  the  udder  in  small  quanti- 
ties at  short  intervals.  Of  course,  it 
is  impractical  to  imitate  such  condi- 
tions when  feeding  by  hand,  but  they 
should  be  duplicated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  scours.  Overfeeding, 
irregular  feeding,  dirty  pails,  cold 
milk,  sour  milk,  or  old  milk  will  cause 
truoble.  These,  however,  can  be 
avoided. 

Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
healthy  calves,  and  the  feeder  must 
always  be  on  the  lookout  for  indi- 
cations of  scouring.  At  the  first  in- 
dication of  disease  he  should  effect  a 
quick  cure,  before  the .  conditions  be- 
comes chronic.  Where  calves  are  fed 
from  the  pail,  it  is  easy  for  the  feeder 
to  watch  tails  and  hocks  for  indi- 
cations of  scouring.  As  soon  as 
trouble  is  detected,  the  feed  of  the 
calf  should  be  reduced  at  least  half. 
Administer  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in 
warm  milk  by  means  of  a  small 
drenching  bottle.  This  will  tend  to 
remove  all  irritating  substances  from 
the  bowels.  Feed  should  then  be 
gradually  restored  to  the  normal 
amount,  and  formaldehyde  solution 
should  be  added  to  the  milk  at  the 
rate  of  one  teaspoonful  per  pound  of 
milk  fed.  This  formaldehyde  solution 
should  be  made  up  as  follows;  One 
part  of  formalin  (40  per  cent  solution 
of  formaldehyde)  to  thirty-one  parts 
of  water.  If  prompt  improvement 
does  not  follow  this  treatment,  repeat 
the  dose  of  oil,  and  accompany  it  with 
another  reduction  in  the  quantity  of 
feed. 

The  most  critical  periods  in  the  life 
of  the  young  calf  are  at  the  age  of 
four  to  six  weeks,  *when  the  feed  is 
changed  from  whole  to  skim  milk, 
and  six  to  ten  weeks,  when  the  calf 
is  beginning  to  eat  grain  and  hay. 

Calves  are  always  greedy,  and  for 
this  reason  over-feeding  should  be 
avoided.  This  is  true  particularly 
when  alfalfa  hay  is  being  fed,  as  it  is 
exceedingly  palatable,  and  the  animal 
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Your  need  of  a 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 

is  greater  right  now 
than  ever  before 

These  are  the  days  of  the  full  milk  pail. 

But  if  you  are  trying  to  get  along  without  any  cream 
separator,  or  with  an  inferior  or  half -worn-out  machine, 
the  more  milk  you  get  the  more  cream  you  lose. 

And  no  farmer  can  afford  to  lose  even  a  little  cream 
when  butter-fat  is  selling  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  pound. 

t  With  butter-fat  at  present  prices,  and  our  country 
begging  us  to  stop  waste,  "cream  slacker"  methods  of 
skimming  milk  must  go. 

Get  a  De  Laval  right  away' and  eput  all  the  cream 
in  the  cream  can. 

There  is  no  other  cream  separator  that  can  compare 
with  the  De  Laval  in  clean  skimming,  capacity,  ease  of 
operation,  freedom  from  repairs  and  durability. 

Order  your  De  Laval  now  and  let  it  begin  saving  cream  for  you  right 
away.  Remember  that  a  De  Laval  may  be  bought  for  cash  or  on  such 
liberal  terms  as  to  save  its  own  cost.  See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or, 
if  you  don't  know  him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  29  £.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

50,000  BRANCHES  AND  LOCAL  AGENCIES  THE  WORLD  OVER 


is  apt  to  gorge  itself  beyond  the 
capacity  of  its  digestive  ability. 

 o  

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  EUROPE 

J.  E.  Dorernan,  Western  Dairy 
Division. 

It  is  quite  generally  understood  that 
at  the  close  of  the  war  we  will  be  call- 
ed upon  to  help  replace  the  depleted 
dairy  herds  of  Europe.  According  to 
recent  reports  the  supply  of  milk  and 
its  products  in  Great  Britian  and 
France  is  only  two-fifths  normal,  while 
for  many  months  we  have  been  re- 
ceiving reports  of  excessive  slaughter 
of  dairy  animals  for  food  purposes. 
This  growing  scarcity  of  dairy  animals 
is  not  confined  to  Great  Britian  and 
France  but  undoubtedly  is  general 
throughout  Europe.  Every  country 
must  realize  that  necessity  of  a  milk 
supply  and  will  try  to  retain  a  mini- 
mum number  of  milk  cows  on  the 
farms.  However,  under  urgent  de- 
mands for  food  every  surplus  animal 
will  be  slaughtered  and  in  many  in- 
stances whole  herds  will  go  to  the 
butcher. 

We  have  no  definite  idea  as  to  just 
how  much  breeding  stock  we  shall  be 
called  upon  to  furnish  and  at  what 


prices,  yet  a  casual  survey  of  condi- 
tions would  indicate  that  the  demand 
will  be  large  and  the  price  good. 

Reports  are  received  that  buyers  are 
already  arriving  with  orders  for  dairy 
cattle  for  Western  Europe.  European 
buyers  will  want  our  best,  or  in  other 
words  only  such  animals  as  have 
proven  their  worth  as  shown  by  care- 
ful production  records.  They  will 
want  only  well  developed  animals, 
and  it  behooves  every  dairyman  to 
feed,  develop  and  care  for  his  young 
stock  so  that  when  the  time  arrives 
he  will  be  able  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  sale  of  stock  to  European 
buyers. 


Every  dollar  that  is  spent  to  arm 
a  soldier  or  a  sailor,  to  feed  or  clothe 
one;  every  dollar  that  is  spent  for 
munitions  or  cannon,  for  coal  to  drive 
our  warships,  and  transport  supplies, 
must  come  from  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Treasury  has  no  source  from  which 
to  obtain  money  except  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 


Thousands  die  every  year  form  over- 
eating— don't  dig  your  grave  with 
your  teeth. 
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Change  In  Address.  When  ordering  a  change  in 
the  address,  subscribers  should  be  sure  to  give  their 
former  as  well  as  their  present  address,  otherwise  the 
address  cannot  be  changed.  This  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  you  and  to  us. 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN 
7tah  Horticultural  Society,  Utah  State  Dairymen's 
Association,  Utah  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association, 
Bear  River  Valley  Farmers'  Protective  and  Commer- 
cial Association,  Agricultural  College  Extension  De- 
aartment  and  Utah  State  Fair  Association,  Utah- 
fdaho  Millers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  Utan 
Fruit  Growers'  Association. 


OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  througn 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


Cultivation  is  what  counts  at  this  season  of  the 
year.     It  pays  and  pays  you  well. 

It  is  not  enough  to  take  off  your  hat  to  the 
flag — take  off  your  coat  and  roll  up  your  sleeves. 

If  there  is  a  real  shortage  of  labor,  that  man  or 
farmer  does  not  seem  to  make  much  noise  about 
it.  State  officials  say  they  are  able  to  supply  all 
the  farm  labor  needed. 

s» 

There  are  many  little  improvements  that  might 
be  made  on  the  farm  that  would  add  to  the  effici- 
ency a?  the  farm  management.  For  instance,  a 
gate  may  be  off  its  hinges  and  have  a  wire  for 
a  latch.  It  could  be  quickly  remedied  but  neglect- 
ed it  necessitate  extra  time  and  trouble  in  open- 
ing and  closing  the  gate  every  time  it  is  used, 
and  if  the  gate  is  near  the  barn  it  may  be  used 
many  times  a  day.  Look  after  these  matters  and 
make  the  necessary  changes  to  increase  the  effici- 
ency of  your  efforts. 

1*1 

WHICH  CAMP; 

America  today  is  divided  into  two  camps — 
Americans  and  Alien  Enemy. 

Those  who  are  not  for  America  are  against  her 
— enemies  all. 

Those  who  are  idle,  selfish  or  even  indifferent 
are  Aliens — alien  to  American  interest. 

Only  the  workers,  "comrades  in  this  great  en- 
terprise," bear  the  honored  name — Americans. 

r  3  pa 

PREVENT  GRAIN  LOSS  FROM  FIRE 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  loss  of 
^rain  this  year.  The  harvesting  will  soon  com- 
mence in  some  sections  of  our  state  and  we 
want,  to  urge  upon  farmers,  threshermen  and  all 
Concerned  to  avoid  the  loss  of  grain  that  comes 
each  year  from  fire.  Just  be  a  little  more  careful 
than  usual.  When  grain  is  stacked  clean  off  all 
Vegetations  and  rubbish  around  the  stack  and  re- 
duee  the  fire  risk.  There  are  many  ways  that 
cause  fire  in  our  grain  and  every  effort  possible 
should  be  taken  this  year  to  see  that  no  grain  is 
lost  from  fire. 

P"J  IBB 

KILL  THE  GRASSHOPPERS 

Reports  are.  reaching  our  office  that  grass  hop- 
pers are  doing  damage  to  crops  in  many  places. 
Ii  you  have  nol  had  previous  experience  In  fight- 
ing this  pest  get  in  touch  with  the  county  agent 


at  once  and  let  him  tell  you  how  to  kill  them. 
They  can  be  controlled  but  you  must  fight  them 
and  do  it  carefully  and  in  the  right  way.  An 
article  in  this  issue  gives  you  directions  and  sug- 
gestions as  to  how  they  do  it  in  some  communities 
of  our  state.  Grasshoppers  are  a  pest  and  should 
be  destroyed.  When  food  is  so'  badly  needed, 
pests  of  this  kind  should  not  be  allowed  to  de- 
stroy it.  It  is  worth  while,  to  use  every  available 
means  to  rid  your  farm  of  these  pests. 

pa  m 

ADVERTISING  SELLS  BREEDING  STOCK. 

Sometimes  men  who  have  ability  to  breed  and 
raise  pure  bred  livestock  are  not  able  to  sell 
them.  This  does  not  mean  there  is  no  market 
for  them,  for  there  is  sale  for  all  good  livestock. 
Just  how  buyer  and  seller  can  be  brought  to- 
gether is  a  problem  to  some.  Advertising  is  the 
modern  way  of  doing  it.  One  very  successful 
livestock  man  says  "skillful  advertising  in  good 
agricultural  papers  is  the  most  effective  means 
by  which  the  breeder  can  place  his  stock  before 
the  buying  public."  Too  many  livestock  men 
know  the  production  game  but  do  not  know 
enough  about  advertising.  Persistent  advertis- 
ing brings  results.  When  a—Buyer  read  or  sees 
the  name  of  a  certain  firm  or  breed  each  week, 
that  name  or  breed1  becomes  so  firmly  fixed  in 
his  mind  that  when  he  wants  to  buy  it  has  a 
great  influence  on  him.  Advertising  will  sell 
your  breeding  stock. 

p*  PU 

PROFITS  AND  THE  WAR 

The  government  is  at  work,  but  to  the  average 
farmer  it  seems  slow,  to  stop  profiteering  during 
the  war.  What  the  farmer  asks  is  that  the  price 
of  the  necessities  they  must  buy  shall  be  on  a 
parity  with  the  price  fixed  by  the  Government 
tor  the  products  they  sell.  There  seems  to  be 
many  cases  where  the  war  conditions  has  made  it 
possible  for  profits  to  be  taken  and  prices  ad- 
vances when  they  should  not  and  would  not  have 
been  under  ordinary  competive  conditions. 

Prices  are  allowed  to  be  advanced  and  the 
consumer  must  pay  them  when  the  outsider  or 
buyer  can  see  no  reason  for  such  an  advance. 
No  one  should  be  allowed  excess  profits,  every 
one  is  entitled  to  a  fair  profit.  To  profitees 
during  war  times  is  like  taking  blood  money  and 
the  government  should  put  a  stop  to  it. 

SB  Pa 
REPLANTING 

In  a  few  places  and  with  certain  crops  the  seed 
has  not  germinated  on  the  stand  is  so  poor  it 
will  not  pay  to  cultivate.  Replanting  can  be 
done  with  a  crop  such  as  beans.  Care  must  be 
exercised  in  selecting  the  seed  to  get  a  variety 
with  as  short  a  growing  p"eriod  as  possible.  In 
some  places  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  replant, 
but  every  acre  should  be  made  to  produce  all 
thtf  food  possible. 

Where  a  farmer's  feed  is  short  corn  or  some 
quick  growing  grass  might  be  planted.  Every 
one  should  know  best  how  to  secure  the  most 
from  his  land.  Our  suggestion  is  to  remind  you 
of  the  importance  of  food  production  and  to  make 
every  acre  produce,  idle  acres  are  slacker  acres 
and  replanting  should  be  done  if  a  crop  can  be 
produced. 

SILO  WILL  HELP  PRODUCTION 

Production  and  profits  can  be  increased1  with 
plenty  of  good  ensilage.  All  animals,  to  do  their 
best,  seem  to  require  some  succulent  food.  The 
silo  is  becoming  more  important  all  the  time, 
livestock  men  who  are  useing  them,  seem  to  think 
they  cannot  secure  the  greatest  profit  from  dairy- 
ing and  feeding  unless  they  use  silage  or  some 
other  succulent  feed. 

The  value  of  the  silo  is  emphasized  at  a  time 
when  all  feed  in  high  priced.  More  feed  cqji  be 
saved  and  put  to  better  use  with  the  silo  than  in 
any  other  way.  A  silo  will  help  any  .farmer  to 
ge  more  out  of  his  crops,  for  a  silo  means  more 
feed  and  more  feed  ^means  more  livestock  and 
more  livestock  means  better  profits  and  more  fer- 
tility for  the  land,  as  fertility  is  increased,  more 
food  stuff  will  be  produced. 


KEEP  THE   HORSE  BUSY 

Too  often  we  do  not  figure  the  cost  of  the  horse 
by  the  number  of  hours  he  works.  The  idle 
horse  is  usually  a  dead  expense.  The  way  to 
make  him  pay  is  to  keep  him  busy  at  some  pro- 
ductive work.  The  horse  that  works  1,000  hours 
a  year  and  costs  $100  for  feed,  shelter,  etc.,  is 
cheaper  than  the  horse  that  costs  but  $75  for  keep 
and  works  but  500  hours.  The  former  costs  10 
cents  per  hour  worked,  while  the  latter  costs  15 
cents.  Wise  use  of  the  farm  horse  to  his  fullest 
working  capacity  is  thus  of  vital  concern  to  the 
farmer,  for  while  the  horse  is  not  working  the 
expense  of  his  keep  still  continues. 

The  way  to  make  a  horse  profitable  is  to  keep 
him  busy. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DRAINAGE 

We  are  asked  to  help  increase  production,  to 
supply  our  own  food  and  that  of  the  Allies.  It 
would  seem  that  some  are  apt  to  over  look  the 
importance  of  draining  our  water  logged  land  to 
help  in  this  work.  Every  acre  of  ground  should 
be  cultivated,  new  land  is  being  made  to  produce, 
why  not  drain  the  thousands  of  acre  lying  idle 
on  account  of  over  irrigation  or  seepage. 

It  is  no  experiment  to  make  this  land  produc- 
tive, when  drained  this  year  it  can  be  cultivated 
the  following  year.  What  must  not  be  over  look- 
ed is  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  land  is  some  of 
the  best  we  ever  had,  it  will  produce  in  abundance 
again  if  properly  drained.  Drainage  is  a  war 
measure  and  what  is  more,  the  land  will  continue 
to  produce  when  peace  comes  again.  Utah  has 
thousands  of  acres  that  should  be  drained,  plan 
now,  so  that  next  year  this  land  will  be  helping 
to  feed  the  world. 

*  ga 

TIME  TO  SPEED  UP 

For  a  time  there  was  a  little  excuse  for  some 
people  because  of  their  inactivity  in  helping 
with  war  preparations.  That  time  is  now  past 
and  every  man,  woman  or  child  that  is  not  for 
the  government  is  against  it,  there  is  no  half 
way  place  for  any  one.  The  time  has  come  to 
drop  the  word  "slacker"  and  apply  "traitor"  to 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  country  who  is  not 
interest  upon  some  work  useful  to  cause  for 
which  the  country  is  at  war. 

There  is  no  excuse  ,for  idleness  now  upon  the 
part  of  any  American  able  to  perform  some  part 
of  some  task  needed  to  promote  a  speedy,  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  war  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  This  applies  to  women  as  well  as  men, 
and  it  applies  to  b'oys  and  girls  who  are  able  to 
work. 

Mistakes  may  have  been  made  by  well  meaning 
persons,  some  of  the  speed  we  expected  from  our 
officials  of  the  Government  has  not  been  realized, 
but  it  is  now  time  to  speed  up.  The  spirit  of  in- 
action can  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  time  for 
action  is  here,  and  there  must  be  a  speeding  up 
that  will  make  up  for  the  time  that  has  been  lost. 

Pa  Pa 

GOOD  JUDGEMENT 

Farmers  are  often  requied  to  use  their  judge- 
ment and  decided  questions  that  are  important  in 
their  farming  work.  Where  business  men  have 
a  ,few  risks  and  a  few  opportunities  for  using  good 
judgement,  farmers  have  many.  There  are  more 
unknown  quantities  in  the  mathematics  of  farm 
ing  than  in  the  equations  of  the  ordinary  business 
man  in  the  town  or  city. 

The  farmer  must  use  good  judgement  as  to  just 
when  the  seed  should  be  planted.  Valuable  seed 
is  sometimes  lost  when  planted  too  early  and  sub- 
ject to  frost,  or  it  may  be  injured  by  drouth  if 
planted  too  late. 

He  must  be  careful  and  sell  at  the  right  time 
to  get  the  best  returns.  In  arranging  the  capital, 
in  buying  the  things  not  raised  on  the  farm,  in 
cultivation,  harvesting,  storing,  etc.,  the  farmer 
must  exercise  his  best  judgment. 

Poor  judgement  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  sum- 
mers work.  A  farmer  is  often  called  upon  to 
judge  also  what  he  should  not  do,  and  a  man  who 
can  generally  exercise  good  judgement  is  very 
fortunate. 
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ALFALFA  WEEVIL  CONTROL 

(Coi  ti~ucd  from  page  three) 
ly  any  foliage  yet  remained;  10  days 
later  the  larvae  o,f  the  weevil  had  al- 
mos  stripped  the  tip  buda  and  also 
the  foliage  and  it  had  begun  to  feed 
upon  the  stems.  Immediately  along- 
side, the  sprayed  alfalfa  was  green, 
and  appeared  to  not  have  been  check- 
ed in  its  gfowta.  Some  of  the  foliage 
showed  a  little  ill  results  from  the 
larvae  but  the  crop  appeared  to  grow 
right  along  and  the  tonnage  looked 
to  be  almost  normal.  It  is  likely  that 
some  of  the  larvae  came  out  after  the 
poison  has  been  applied  and,  of 
course,  some  escaped  but  the  results 
were  so  strongly  in  inevidence  that 
it  made  one  feel  that  a  fresh,  encour- 
aging mile  post,  in  pest  control  had 
been  reached. 

When  asked  about  the  danger  of 
poisoning  the  hay,  Mr.  Reeves  stated 
that  analyses  snowed  the  r.mount  of 
poison  to  be  so  very  small,  relatively, 
that  no  injurious  effects  would  follow. 
Only  about  100  gallons  of  liquid,  to 
which  had  been  added  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  was 
used  upon  one  acre  of  alfalfa;  there- 
fore the  hay  would  be  fed  without 
risk.  Last  year,  similar  experiments 
were  run  and  no  injury  resulted  from 
feeding  the  hay. 

Another  field  was  studied  where  the 
hay  had  been  removed  and  the  stub- 
ble sprayed.  This,  too,  appeared  to 
be  successful.  On  some  hillside  or 
gravelly  soil,  the  methods  of  control 
first  mentioned  can  not  well  be  prac- 
ticed. The  spraying  method  will  ap- 
ply anywhere.  It  appeared,  without 
having  definite  figures  at  hand,  that 
the  increased  tonnage,  through  the 
larvae  control,  would  about  offset  the 
actual  cost  in  labor  and  material,  in 
applying  the  spray. 

Mr.  Reeves  has  not  yet  reached  con- 
clusions; he  has  several  fields  under 
experiment.  The  Utah  Farmer  feels 
that  there  is  much  encouragement  for 
the  alfalfa-  grower  in  the  results  thus 
far  obtained  and  we  shall  follow  the 
work  with  renewed  interest. 

The  Farmer  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  readers  wbo  have  had  experi- 
ence in  alfalfa  weevil  control.  i 
 o  

NEW  MILL-FEED  MARGINS 

A  new  schedule  of  maximum  prices 
which  mills  may  charge  for  wheat  by- 
products has  been  announced  by  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration.  The  mar- 
gins show  a  general  reduction  down- 
ward compared  with  those  previously 
in  force. 

The  maximum  bulk  of  bran  per  ton 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  price  of 
wheat  as  formerly — 38  per  cent  of  the 
average  cost  to  the  mill  of  a  ton  of 
wheat.  The  price  of  flour  middlings 
which  before  was  $9.00  per  ton  over 
bran  prices  has  been  reduded  to  a 
$2.00  differential.  Red  dog  has  also 
been  reduced  to  a  maximum  of  $2.00 
per  ton  over  the  price  of  bran  where- 
as the  former  difference  was  $15. 

Mixed  wheat  feed  prices,  according 
to  the  new  schedule  must  not  be  more 
than  $1.25  per  ton  over  the  price  of 
bran.  The  former  difference  was  $4.00 
per  ton.  These  new  price  margins 
are  the  outcome  of  an  investigation 
into  present  methods  of  milling.  With 
i.  the  larger  percentage  of  flour  now  be- 
ing milled  from  wheat,  the  quantity 
of  flour  middlings  and  red  dog  is  con- 
siderably less  and  these  products  have 
been  pjaced  in  the  same  by-product 
group  as  shorts,  standard  middlings, 
gray  shorts  and  gray  middlings.  The 
bulk  price  of  all  these  .feeds  must  not 
exceed  bran  prices  by  more  than  $2.00 
per  ton. 

Although  these  new  price  margins 
are  already  in  force,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration emphasizes  that  they  are 
for  bulk  carloads  at  the  mill.  Persons 
buying  in  small  quantities  at  retail 
1  should  consider  freight,  dealer's  pro- 
1  fit  and  cost  of  sacks.  The  last  item 
alone  Is  at  present  between  $5.00  to 
$6.00  per  ton.  Both  jobbing  and  re- 
tail profits  have  been  limited  however 
to  a  moderate  fixed  maximum  and  as 
soon  as  mill  feeds  now  in  dealers' 
hands  have  been  moved,  the  new 
Btocks  milled  after  May  7  will  reach 


farmers  on  the  basis  qf  the  schedule 
announced. 

The  total  amount  of  Wheat  mill 
feeds  is  admitted  to  be  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  and  the  most 
pracical  means  of  reducing  feeding 
costs  lies  in  a  "more  general  use  of  the 
coarse  grain  by-products  6t  which 
there  is  now  an  abundance.  Mill  prices 
of  hominy  feeds  have  lately  declined 
by  from  $25.00  to  $30.00  per  ton,  rye 
and  barley  feeds  in  proportion.  Oil 
meal  is  particularly  low  in  price 
when  compared  with  other  feeds  on  a 
nutritive  basis.  \ 

Far-seeing  farmers  may  advanteously 
plan  to  secure  their  winter  supply  of 
feed  in  September  and  October  when 
danger  of  spoilage  is  past  and  avoid 
the  uncertainty  of  deliveries  during 
the  winter  when  the  demand  for  feed 
usually  exceeds  the  output  of  the  mills. 

 o  

REPAIR  BINDER 

BEFORE  HARVEST 

E.  W.  Lehmann. 

Every  wheat  farmer  has  experienced 
the  trouble  which  a  broken  or  a  poorly 
working  binder  can  cause  in  harvest 
field.  A  small  bolt  or  key  worth  not 
more  than  one  cent  may  cause  a  loss 
of  an  hour  or  more  to  the  whole  har- 
vest crew.    A  worn  or  broken  casting 


may  require  a  trip  to  town,  or  per- 
haps a  loss  of  several  days  to  re- 
place. Rust  on  the  knotter,  or  a  dull 
twine  knife  may  seriously  delay  the 
work  of  the  machine  during  the  first 
day  or  two. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  lor  saving 
all  of  the  wheat  possible  and  for  con- 
serving time  and  labor  this  year.  1 
suggest  that  farmers  take  extra  pre- 
caution to  place  their  binders  in  run- 
ning order  before  wheat  harvest  be- 
gins. Farmers  who  placed  their  ma- 
chines in  repair  immediately  after  har- 
vest last  year  probably  will  not  have 
much  trouble.  Others  should  go  over 
their  machines  and  repair  worn  or 
broken  castings,  and  order  those 
parts  which  are  not  kept  in  stock  by 
dealers.  The  binding  attachment 
probably  causes  more  loss  of  time 
than  any  other  part  of  the  machine. 
It  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the 
reaper,  and  consequently  it  is  the 
easiest  to  get  out  af  repair.  Even 
where  the  machinery  has  been  pro- 
perly housed  during  the  winter  it  will 
be  advisable  to  inspect  the  binding 
attachment  especially,  and  remove 
rust  with  emery  cloth  or  fine  sand 
paper.  The  twine  knife  should  be 
sharpened  with  a  whetstone  or  a  mill- 
ed file. 


Special  attention  siiould  also  be 
given  the  cutter  bar  and  sickle.  Extra 
guards  and  sickle  sections  should  be 
provided  for  emergency  after  all 
broken  and  worn  ones  have  been  re- 
placed. Some  farmers  have  found  it 
advisable  to  have  an  extra  sickle  in 
addition  to  extra  sections.  A  worn 
pitman  will  cause  lost  motion  and 
consequently  impair  the  operation  of 
the  sickle.  Sproket  wheelB,  chains 
and  gears,  will  require  some  atten- 
tion as  well  as  elevators  and  can- 
vasses. There  are  usually  broken 
canvass  slats  which  will  require  at- 
tention. The  reel  should  be  inspected 
to  broken  slats  and  loose  bolts. 

Farmers  who  have  least  trouble 
with  their  binder  usually  take  it.  to 
the  field  a  few  days  before  they  begin 
harvesting  and  try  it  out  by  actual 
operation.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
test  the  binder  attachment  and  the 
elevators  without  running  wheat  or 
straw  through  the  machine.  .Most  de- 
lays caused  by  the  binder  usually 
occur  during  tne  first  few  hours  or 
the  first  day  or  two  of  harvest,  de- 
pending on  the  time  required  to  place 
the  machine  in  good  running  condi- 
tion. Such  delay  can  be  practically 
eliminated  by  the  forehanded  farmer. 


Electric  Cooking 

What  a  Wonderful  Thing  in 
•  Hot  Weather 

So  cool,  so  clean,  so  excellent  in  the  results  it  gives — 
and  yet  so  economical 

Delightfully  Cool 

AM  the  heat  from  an  electric  range  goes  into  the  cooking.  Your 
kitchen  stays  at  a  cool  and  comfortable  temperature  all  the  time  you  are 
preparing  meals — as  pleasant  a  room  as  any  in  the  house. 

Perfectly  Clean 

It  is  not  alone  the  direct  heat  from  ordinary  cooking  that  you  dread  in 
summer.  It's  also  the  carrying  of  fuel,  ithe  cleaning  up  of  dirt  and  ashes 
and  the  scouring  of  smudgy  utensils. 

You  have  none  of  that  with  electric  cooking,  because  the  fuel  comes 
with  the  turn  of  a  switch  and  there   is  no  flame  to   make   ashes  and 


soot. 


Saves  Food 


A  six-pound  roast  of  beef,  cooked  the  ordinary  way,  shrinks  nearly  two 
pounds.  Cooked  electrically  it  shrinks  only  three-fourths  of  a  pound. 
That's  a  big  saving  isn't  it?  Especially  when  the  cost  of  fuel  Isn't  a 
bit  larger! 

Easily  Bought 

You  don't  have  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  an  Electric  Range  at  once.  A 
small  initial  payment  puts  the  range  in  your  home  and  small  monthly 
installments  take  care  of  the  balance. 

Why  not  rid  yourself  of  hot  weather  kitchen  drudgery  at  once? 
Come  to  our  store  and  we  will  show  in  a  few  moments  just  the 
range  to  fit  your  kitchen  and  your  purse.     Come  TODAY. 

UTAH  POWER&LIGHTCO. 

"Efficient  Public  Service" 
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PRESERVING  AND 

PICKLING  FRUITS 

Mary  Mason  Wright. 

Fruits  such  as  peaches,  pears, 
plums  and  such  like  are  the  most 
satisfactory  for  preserving  and  pick- 
ling. Every  housekeeper  knows  what 
a  comfort  it  is  to  have  a  good  supply 
of  her  own  preserves  and  pickles 
which  she  can  rely  upon  when  the 
winter  season  comes,  and  when  fresh 
fruits  are  not  so  easy  to  obtain,  or  at 
least  more  expensive. 

The  jars  in  whicn  the  fruit  is  put 
should  always  be  thoroughly  sterilized, 
and  the  rubbers  good  so  that  they  may 
be  sealed  airtight.  One  can  have  quite 
a  variey  for  her  preserve  closet  by 
combining  different  fruits,  and  put- 
ting them  up  in  different  ways.  Spiced 
and  pickled  fruits  m-ke  nice  relishes 
to  be  eaten  with  meat,  and  are  nice 
to  include  in  the  children's  school 
lunches. 

None  but  ripe,  firm  fruit  should  be 
chosen  for  preserving  and  pickling; 
for  jams  and  butter  one  can  be  a 
little  less  scrupulous,  although  it  is 
always  advisable  to  use  the  best  fruit 
obtainable.  In  pickling  use  only  the 
best  cider  vinegar.  If  very  strong  it 
is  best  to  weaken  it  with  a  little  wa- 
ter, rather  than  use  weak  vinegar  as 
it  generally  lacks  in  flavor. 

Pear  Preserves. 

Use  nicelarga  pears,  peel,  quarter, 
and  core;  then  cut  up  into  eighths. 
To  each  7  pounds  of  the  fruit  use  6 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  3  lemons, 
and  several  pieces  of  green  ginger 
root.  Place  the  pears  and  sugar  in 
alternating  *ayers  in  a  preserving 
kettle,  and  let  stand  over  night.  In 
the  morning  place  in  the  oven  long 
enough  to  melt  all  the  sugar,  and 
pour  off;,  then  add  to  the  juice  and 
the  grated  yellow  rind  of  the  lem- 
ons, and  the  bits  of  ginger  root. 
When  boiied  to  a  thick  syrup  re- 
move the  ginger  root,  and  add  the 
pears,  and  simmer  slowly  until  trans- 
parent, and  a  golden  color.  Fill  into 
jars.  Boil  the*  syrup  down  a  little 
more,  and  pour  over. 

Apricot  Preserves. 

To  each  7  pounds  of  preserved  fruit 
use  7  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  juice 
of  %  dozen  oranges.  Place  the  apri- 
cots and  sugar  together  in  kettle  and 
let  stand  overnit-u  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  syrup,  and  add  the  or- 
ange juice,  and  the  grated  rind  of  2 
of  the  oranges;  and  also  a  few  of  the 
blanched  kernels  of  the  stone,  and 
bring  to  a  boil;  then  add  the  fruit 
and  simmer  until  the  fruit  is  clear. 
Remove  the  fruit,  and  place  in  jars. 
Boil  the  syrup  down  until  thick,  and 
pour  over. 

Plum  and  Crab-Apple  Marmalade. 

Use  for  this  marmalade  nice  large 
Siberian  crabs,  and  wash  but  do  not 
peel.  Quarter,  and  place  in  a  kettle 
with  a  little  water  anu  boil  until  soft; 
then  pass  the  pulp  through  a  colander. 
Take  an  equal  quantity  of  plum  sauce 
and  combine  with  the  crab-apple.  To 
each  pint  of  pulp  add  1  pound  of  sugar. 
Boll  to  the  consistency  of  marmalade, 
sirring  almost  constantly.  This  makes 
a  milder  marmalade  than  if  plums  were 
used  alone.  Semi-tart  apples  can  be 
used  Instead  of  the  crab-apples  if 
wished. 

Watermelon  Preserves. 

Divide  a  watermelon  in  quarters, 
and  trim  away  the  green  outside  rind, 
also  remove  all  the  red  Inside  part, 
Out  tbla  white  part  into  small  pieces, 
either  cubes  or  strips,  and  cover  with 
a  weak  brine  and  let  stand  over  night. 
Drain  and  rinse,  and  boll  in  water 
until  the  rind  Is  tender  enough  to  bo 
easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Make  a 
-vrup  with  water  and  sugar,  allowing 
1  pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of 
melon,  also  1  thinly  sliced  lemon  to 
each  pound  o,f  fruit,  and  %  teaspoon- 
ful  ground  ginger  root.  Boll  the 
Byrup  until  thick,  and  add  the  fruit, 
and  simmer  slowly  Until  transparent. 


Fill  into  jars,  and  pour  over  syrup 
and  seal. 

Spiced  Peach  Pickles. 

Either  free  stone  or  clings  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Peel,  and 
leave  whole.  To  each  7  pounds  of 
fruit  use  4  pounds  of  sugar,  and  1 
ounce  each  of  cinnamon  and  allspice, 
and  1  teaspoontul  each  of  cloves  and 
mace,  1  pint  vinegar  and  1  pint  water. 
Place  the  sugar,  water  and  spices  tied1 
in  a  muslin  bag  together  in  a  preserv- 
ing kettle,  and  bring  to  a  boil;  then 
drop  in  the,  peaches  and  cook  until 
heated  through.  Let  stand  in  this 
syrup  over  night;  then  pour  off  into  a 
kettle,  and  add  the  vinegar.  Boil 
down  to  the  consistency  of  honey,  and 
pour  over  the  peaches  arranged  in 
glass  jars.    Seal  up. 

Stuffed  Spiced  Peaches. 

To  make  these  use  large,  firm  free 
stone  peaches,  peel  and  halve.  In  the 
center  of  each  halve  place  a  bit  of 
ginger-root.  Place  tne  two  halves  to- 
gether, and  keep  in  place  with 
spints  from  stick  cinnamon.  Proceed 
as  in  the  above  recipe  only  omitting 
the  spices.  The  ginger-root  and 
cinnamon  giving  the  desired  spiciness 
to  these  pickles.  Use  white  vinegar 
or  clear  vinegar,  and  white  sugar  for 
these  pickles. 

Spiced  Sweet  Apples. 
Peel  and  quarter  nice  large  sweet 
apples.  To  each  7  pounds  of  the  fruit 
add  4  pounds  of  sugar,  1  quart  of  vine- 
gar, 1  pint  of  water,  and  1  ounce  each 
of  allspice  and  cinnamon  tied  up  in 
muslinb  ag.  In  each  quarter  of  apple 
stick  1  or  2  cloves,  and  add  to  the 
syrup,  and  boil  until  tender.  Remove 
and  fill  into  jars  and  boil  the  syrup 
down  until  thick,  and  pour  over  the 
apples.  If  you  wish  a  dark  pickle  use 
brown  sugar,  and  ir  you  wish  them 
clear  and  transparents  use  white  su- 
gar and  clear_yinegar.  Simmer  ^he 
fruit  in  a  syrup  spiced  only  with  stick 
cinnamon  and  a  little  ginger-root  or 
lemon  rind,  and  add  the  vinegar  after 
the  fruit  has  been  removed  to  jars. 
Minted  Sweet  Apples. 
Follow  the  above  recipe  only  instead 
of  spices  add  a  cupful'  of  mint  tea 
made  by  simmering  1  cup,ful  of  fresh 
green  mint  in  a  pint  of  water  or  a 
half  cupful  of  dried  mint.  Strain  be- 
fore adding.  Use  1  cupful  of  water  in- 
stead of  the  pint. 

Pickled  Figs. 
To  7  pounds  of  ripe  figs  allow  3 
pounds  of  sugar,  1  pint  of  vinegar,  I 
pint  of  water,  and  1  ounce  each  of 
cloves,  allspices,  mace  and  cinnamon 
tied  up  in  a  muslin  bag.  Boil  the  figs 
in  the  syrup  until  tender  and  fill  into 
jars.  Boil  the  spiced  syrup  down  un- 
til the  consistency  of  honey  and  pour 
over  the  figs,  and  seal  up. 

Watermelon  Sweet  Pickle. 
Cut  the  watermelon  up  into  strips, 
and  remove  all  the  green  rind  and 
soft  inner  pulp.  Cut  into  cubes  and 
soak  In  weak  brine  overnight,  allow- 
ing about  V2  cupful  of  salt  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water.  To  each  7  pounds  of 
the  fruit  use  4  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  1  pint  vinegar,  1  pint  water, 
several  sticks  of  cinnamon,  a  bit  of 
ginger-root  or  lemon  rind  or  both  if 
desired.  Place  the  sugar,  water,  and 
spices  together  in  a  kettle,  and  add 
the  melon,  and  simmer  until  tender. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  and  let  stand 
several  hours'  in  the  syrup.  Put  syrup 
over  fire  again  and  add  the  vinegar, 
and  boil  to  a  thick  syrup,  and  pour 
over  the  melon  in  glass  jars.  Seal  up. 
Canteloupe  Sweet  Pickle. 
Cut  the  canteloupe  Into  sections, 
peel,  and  remove  the  green  rind  and 
the  soft  inner  part.  Soak  in  a  weak 
brine  overnight.  Proceed  as  in  mak- 
ing the  watermelon  pickle  only  add 
instead  of  the  ginger-root  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  maeo  i  nd  a  few  cloves 
tied  up  In  a  muslin  nag. 

 o  

War  Is  scraping  our'sugar  bins  and 
our  granaries.  The  1  jss  we  waste  the 
longer  It  will  take  to  empty  them. 


Threefold  Co-operation 


Every  telephone  connection 
requires  co-operation.  The 
slightest  inattention  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the 
person  who  calls,  or  the  com- 
pany that  makes  the  connec- 
tion, or  the  person  who  is 
called  results  in  a  correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  service.  Each 
is  equally  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  service. 

Not  only  is  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  individual  himself 
to  use  the  telephone  efficiently, 
but  his  conservation  of  the 
advantages  of  these  national 
lines  of  speech  benefits  all 
telephone  users. 

Accuracy  in  calling,  prompt- 


ness in  answering,  clear  and 
deliberate  talking,  courtesy 
and  patience  on  the  part  of 
both  user  and  operator  are 
essentials  of  service,  and  must 
be  mutual  for  good  service. 

Efficient  telephone  opera- 
tion is  vital  to  the  war  work  of 
this  country.  The  army,  the 
navy  and  the  myriad  indus- 
tries contributing  supplies  de- 
pend on  the  telephone.  It 
must  be  ready  for  instant  and 
universal  use.  The  millions 
of  telephone  users  are  insep- 
arable parts  of  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem, and  all  should  patriotic- 
ally contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  associated  companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


BARLEY  FLOUR  GOOD 

SUBSTITUTE  FOR  WHEAT 

Barley  is  a  palatable,  wholesome 
grain  which  has  long  been  used  in  in- 
fant feeding  and,  to  some  extent,  for 
general  cookery,  and  which  can  now 
be  used  in  quantity  to  save  wheat. 
Barley  flour  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
wheat  substitutes.  Delicious  breads 
and  cakes  can  be  made  by  using  it  to 
replace  all  or  part  of  the  wheat  flour. 

The  use  of  barley  flour  for  such  pur- 
poses, though  new  to  most  of  us  is 
not  new  to  some  people.  Not  many 
years  ago  barley  was  used  more  ex- 
tensively than  wheat  for  bread  making 
in  many  of  the  European  countries. 
Let  us  revive  the  art  of  barley  cookery 
and,  by  so  doing,  "stretch"  our  supply 
of  wheat  flour  so  that  it  may  go  fur- 
ther to  meet  the  needs  of  the  allies. 

Miflions  of  bushels  of  barley  aro 
raised  yearly  in  the  United  States. 
This  supply  heretofore  has  been  used 
chiefly  for  stock  feed  or  fop  malting, 
but  under  present  conditions  the 
greater  part  of  the  crop  is  being  mill- 
ed into  flour  which,  since  it  is  both 
palatable  and  nutritious,  may  well  be 
used  to  meet  the  increasing  demand 
for  wheat  substitutes.  This  flour  is 
now  on  the  market,  and  it  is  a  .patri- 
otic duty  to  use  it  to  save  the  wheat 
flour. 

Give  barley  flour  a  trial — you  will 
wonderkwhy  It  was  not  used  more  be 
fore  the  war. 

Barley  flour  does  not  keep  so  well 
as  wheat  flour,  so  It  la  best  to  buy  it 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

I Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  Bee  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 
Open  a  Saving  or  Chee- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.     Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — > 
Bank  here  by  mail,  U 
you  wish. 
Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 
255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 
W.  8.  McCornlck,  Pre«. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlc«-Pre». 
George  Albert  Smith,  Vlce-Pree. 
F.  M.   Mlcholsen,  Caahler. 
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in  small  quantities,  even  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  recipes  which  follow  have  been 
tested  in  the  experimental  kitchen  of 
the  Office  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: . 

Barley  Hot  Breads. 

Barley  flour  is  very  satisfactory  for 
hot  breads. 

Barley  Quick  Biscuits. 

2  cups  barley  flour,  iz  teaspoon  salt, 
2  tablespoons  fat,  4  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  2-3  cup  milk. 

Barley  Drop  Biscuits. 

2  cups  barley  flour,  o  teaspoons  bak- 
ing powder,  4  tablespoons  fat,  1% 
teaspoon  salt,  1  cup  milk. 

Baked  in  a  sheet  this  makes  a  good 
shortcake  buttered  and  served  with 
fresh  crusned  berries  or  other  fruit. 

Barley  Waffles. 
2  cups  barley  flour,  1  teaspoon  salt,  3 
teaspoons  baking  powder,    1%  cups 
milk,  2  eggs,  3  tablespoons  melted  fat. 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together 
and  add  slowly  tne  milk,  beaten  egg 
volk,  and  melted  fat.  Fold  in  stiffly 
beaten  whites.  Beat  thoroughly  and 
:ook  in  hot,  well-greased  waffle  irons. 

Barley  Muffins. 

2%  cups  barley  flour,  1  cup  milk, 
2  tablespoons  corn  sirup,  4  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  y2  cup  wheat  flour,  1 
tablespoon  fat,  1  egg,  M  teaspoon  salt. 
Barley  Spoon  Bread. 

1  cup  barley  flour,  1  cup  hot  boiled 
tiominy  grits,  3  tablespoons  fat,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  2  cups  milk,  2  eggs,  2  tea- 
spoons baking  powder. 

If  you  use  your  own  bread  recipe 
ind  replace  one-fourth  of  the  wheat 

Barley  Yeast  Bread, 
flour  with  barley  flour  you  will  be 
ible  to  make  a  very  good  bread.  With 
the  present  need  of  saving  flour,  it  will 
be  desirable  for  the  housekeeper  to 
make  .less  yeast  bread  than  usual,  as 
me  can  not  use  so  large  a  percentage 
jf  wheat  substitute  in  making  yeast 
breads  as  in  quick  breads. 

Barley  Pastry. 
Very  good  pie  crust  can  be  made 
ivith  all-barley  flour  or  using  one-half 
larley  and  one-half  wheat  flour.  The 
5rst  recipe  is  especially  good  for  a 
me-crust  pie. 

Pie  Crust  1. 

1  cup  barley  flour,  2  2-3  tablespoons 
fat,  y&  teaspoon  salt,  cold  water. 

Pie  Crust  2. 

%  cup  barley  flour,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
1 2-3  tablespoons  fat,  y2  cup  white 
flour,  14  teaspoon  baking  powder,  cold 
tvater.   Two  crusts. 

Barley  Cakes  and  Cookies. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  without 
sake  when  such  delicious  products 
can  be  made  that  use  no  wheat  flour 
ind  but  little  sugar.  In  these  recipes 
the  housekeeper,  if  she  prefers,  can 
use  cream  of  tartar  with  baking  soda 
In  the  usual  proportions  in  place  of 
baking  powder. 

Chocolate  Cake. 

2  cups  flour,  %  cup  fat,  %  teaspoon 
salt,  2  squares  chocolate,  V2  cup  milk, 
I  teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  table- 
ipoons  brown  sugar,  1  cup  corn  sirup, 
I  eggs,  whites  and  yolks,  beaten  separ- 
ately, 1  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Sponge  Cake. 

IV2  cups  barley  flour,  4  eggs,  1 
tablespoon  lemon  juice,  1%  cups  corn 
llrup,  %  teaspoon  salt,  2  teaspoons 
taking  powder. 

Fruit  Cake. 

2VL  cups  barley  flour,  %  cup  fat,  3 
tablespoons  molasses,  %  cup  chopped 
raisins,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  cup 
khopped  nuts,  %  cup  corn  sirup,  % 
feaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon  baking  pow- 
ler,  %  teaspoon  allspice,  %  teaspoon 
cloves,  Vh  cup  citron, 
k  Bake  1  hour  and  10  minutes.  Keeps 
moist  and  very  good. 

Gingerbread. 
I  V/2  cups  barley  flour,  %  cup  molass- 
p,  %  cup  milk,  2  teaspoons  baking 
•owder,  y4  teaspoon  soda,  1  teaspoon 
linger,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  tea- 
Ipoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  fat. 
I  Bake  about  30  minutes  in  moderate 
oven.   Good  texture  and  flavor. 
Hermits 

2  cups  barley  flour,  2  tablespoons  fat, 
1  egg,  y2  teaspoon  ginger,  '4  cup  Chop- 
in raigins,  1  teaspoon  baking  pow- 
der, %  cup  corn  sirup,  V4.  teaspoon 


salt,  %  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  cup 
nuts,  1  tablespoon  milk. 

Honey,  maple  sugar,  or  maple,  beet, 
apple,  or  sorghum  sirup,  which  can  be 
made  at  home,  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  corn  sirup  in  the  above 
recipes  to  save  sugar. 

 0  

BEANS  AND  PEAS  ARE 

VALUABLE  FOOD 

They  can  be  used  in  place  of  much 
of  the  meat  we  eat.  They  are  rich 
in  materials  which  the  body  needs — 
the  body-building  proteins,  iron  and 
some  of  the  other  minerals,  and  they 
give  the  body  a  large  amount  of  fuel. 
It  is  not  wise  to  use  the  beans  and 
peas  as  our  only  protein  food,  how- 
ever, and  leave  out  milk,  meat,  or 
fish  entirely.  But  many  of  us  can  use 
less  meat  which  is  more  expensive 
and  is  needed  to  send  abroad  to  our 
fighters  and  the  Allies. 

To  Cook  IDrled  Peas  and  Beans. 

You  can  cook  them  all  in  the  same 
way;  then,  after  they  are  tender,  they 
can  be  made  into  anything  you  wish 
— baked  beans  or  peas,  soup,  a  vege- 
table stew,  a  loaf,  or  a  salad. 

Soak  for  four  hours  or  overnight 
In  twice  as  much  water  as  there  are 
peas  or  beans.  Cook  in  the  water  in 
which  they  are  soaked  unless  it  has 
an  unpleasant  taste.  Add  more  water 
as  it  boils  away.  Cook  from  one  to 
two  hours,  depending  on  the  age  and 
variety  and  on  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  to  be  used.  If  they  are  to 
be  served  as  a  vegetable,  do  not  let 
them  get  too  soft.  They  are  excellent 
cooked  in  a  fireless  cooker. 

Beans  and  Peas  as  a  Vegetable. 

Cook  as  usual.  Season  with  butter 
or  oleomargarine  or  other  fat, '  salt 
and  pepper.  Or  serve  with  a  cream 
or  tomato  sauce.  These  are  delicious 
and  inexpensive  vegetables. 

Soups. 

•  Black  bean  soup,  split  pea  soup, 
cream  of  bean  or  pea,  puree  of  beans 
and  tomatoes — you  can  have  all  of 
these  and  many  others.  '  They  are  de- 
licious, inexpensive,  and  easy  to  make. 
Many  of  them  are  so  hearty  that  they 
can  form  the  chief  dish  of  a  meal. 

Soak  and  cook  a  pint  of  peas  or 
beans  as  usual,  but  take  more  water, 
about  2  quarts,  and  cook  until  very 
soft.  Then  put  them  through  a  sieve. 
These  mashed  beana  and  peas  are 
ready  to  be  made  info  all  kinds  of 
soups  by  adding  the  various  season- 
ings, water  and  milk,  or  stock  enough 
to  make  2  quarts.  These  soups  should 
all  have  a  little  flour  added  to  them 
as  a  binder  to  prevent  the  thick  part 
from  settling  to  the  bottom.  Mix 
thoroughly  2  tablespoons  fat  with  2 
tablespoons  flour,  add  a  little  of  the 
hot  soud,  and  stir  until  it  is  smooth, 
and  add  to  the  remaining  soup,  stir- 
ring to  prevent  lumping,  and  cook 
for  about  10  minutes. 
Black  Bean  Soup  or  Split  Pea  Soup. 

To  the  pulp  from  1  pint  beans  or 
peas,  add  enough  water  or  stock  to 
make  2  quarts.  Thicken  with  flour  as 
directed.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. The  juice  of  a  lemon  and  one- 
half  teaspoon  mustard  adds  to  the 
flavor. 

Cream  of  Bean  or  Pea  Soup. 

To  the  cooked  and  mashed  pulp  add 
enouarh  milk  to  make  2  quarts  of  soup. 
Season  and  thicken  with  flour. 

Puree  or  Porrldqe  of  Beans  and 
Tomatoes. 

Instead  of  milk,  tomatoes  may  be 
used.  Add  a  cup  of  canned  tomatoes 
or  three  medium-sized  tomatoes  which 
have  been  cooked  for  10  minutes  and 
nut  throueh  a  sieve.  If  the  porridge 
Is  too  thick,  add  water  or  stock.  Sea- 
son and  add  the  flour  as  directed. 
Bean  or  Pea  Soup  With  Meat. 

The  peas  or  beans  are  soaked  as 
usual  and  cooked  with  the  meat  in 
four  quarts  of  water  instead  of  two. 
Use  a  soup  or  ham  bone,  or  one-half 
pound  of  salt,  nork  or  any  smoked 
meat,  and  cook  until  the  beans  are 
soft.  Remove  the  meat  and  put  the 
soud  through  a  sieve.  Season  and 
thicken.  The  cooked  meat  cut  In  small 
pieces  may  be  added  to  the  soup.  An 
onion,  several  stalks  of  celery  or  soup 
herbs  are  good  cooked  with  the  soup. 
Boston  Baked  Beans. 

This  Is  such  an  old  favorite  that  It 


"—use  foods  that  re- 
quire less  sugar" 

npHIS  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant recommendations  of  the 
Food  Administrator:    uIn  cooking 
and  baking  use  foods  that  require 

less  sugar. 

In  other  words — use  Ghirardelli's.  Use  it 
freely  and  wisely — in  place  of  other  less 
nutritious  and  more  expensive  foods.  Not 
only  will  you  save  money  but  you  will  help 
in  food  conservation. 

Cooking  and  baking  require  less  sugar 
when  you  use  Ghirardelli's.  Because — it 
contains  in  itself  the  sweetening  flavor 
you  need.  More  than  this — it  adds  a  new 
touch  of  richness  to  your  icings,  your 
puddings  and  other  desserts. 

Jn  Yi  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans;  a 
tablespoonful — one  cent's  ujorth— 
makes  a  cup. 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


r>r*  INK 


For  entertaining  friends  —  for  the  family— with  meals  or 
SjL  between  meals—any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
2    "hits  the  spot"  as  does  BECC0-—the  true,  pare  food  beverage, 

>ol  If  your  dealer  hain't  BECCQ—order  direct  from 

N    G.  L.  BECKER.  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


needs  no  recommendation. 

Soak  one  quart  beans  and  cook  un- 
til tender,  but  not  so  soft  that  they 
will  fall  apart.  If  desired,  one-fourth 
pound  of  salt  pork  may  be  cooked  with 
them.  When  tender,  add  one-half  tea- 
spoon mustard,  one  taDlespoon  sugar 
or  two  tablespoons  molasses,  and  one 
tablespoon  salt.  Bake  in  a  covered 
dish  for  one  and  one-half  hours,  leav- 
ing them  uncovered  for  tne  last  15 
minutes. 

Any  of  the  other  beans  are  good 
cooked  this  way  and  so  are  dried 
peas.  Omit  the  molasses  if  peas  are 
used.  Either  beans  or  peas  can  be 
boiled  and  baked  in  a  fireless  cooker. 
Instead-of-Meat-Loaf. 

2  cups  cooked  peas  or  beans,  1  cup 
cooked  rice,  1  cup  bread  crumbs,  1 
egg,  1  tablespoon  fat,  Vz  teaspoon  salt 
or  1  teaspoon  if  the  rice  is  unsalted, 
%  teaspoon  paprika. 

Put  the  peas  or  beans  through  a 
sieve  or  grind  in  a  meat  grinder.  Mix 
all  the  ingredients  well.  Form  into  a 
loaf    and    bake    until    brown.  Or 


croquettes  may  be  formed,  rolled  in 
bread  crumbs  and  browned  in  the 
oven.  Baste  frequently  with  small 
amounts  of  liquid  containing  a  table- 
spoon of  fat  to  a  cup  of  hot  water. 
Salads. 

Cook  the  beans  and  peas  as  usual 
until  just  tender.  Let  them  get 
thoroughly  cold.  Add  a  little  minced 
onion,  celery,  green  pepper,  or  the 
same  amount  of  shredded  cabbage  as 
there  is  beans  or  peas.  Season  with 
salt  and  paprika,  and  mix  with  the 
salad  dressing.  Serve  on  lettuce.  A 
tomato  stuffed  with  the  mixture  makes 
a  delicious  salad. 

 o  

CREAMED  POTATOES  AND 

GREEN  PEAS 

Cook  English  peas  until  tender, 
then  season  to  taste  with  sweet  milk, 
butter,  salt  and  blactc  pepper.  While 
they  slowly  simmer  ior  a  few  minutes 
cream  some  Irish  potatoes  and  place  2 
tablespoonfuls  in  individual  plates, 
forming  a  little  mound.  Scoop  out 
center  of  mound  and  fill  with  peas. 
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CURING  HAY  ON  TRUCKS  « 

A  new  method  of  curing  hay 
economically  and  effectively,  even 
under  unfavorable  weather  conditions, 
is  made  possible  by  the  use  of  hay 
trucks,  which  are  simple,  cheaply  con- 
structed labor-saving  devices  similar 
to  ordinary  hay  racks.  A  hay  truck 
consists  of  a  frame  mounted  on  two 
low  wheels.  A  number  of  them  are 
placed  about  the  field,  and  are  used 
to  stack  the  partly  cured  hay  on.  The 
hay  is  thus  protected  from  moisture 
in  the  ground,  and  a  canvas  cover  pre- 
vents injury  from  rain.  When  the 
hay  is  to  be  hauled  to  the  barn  or 
baler  no  reloading  is  necessary,  for 
the  team  can  be  hitched  to  the  truck. 
These  trucks,  which  can  be  used  to 
advantage  when  protecting  bound 
grain  from  the  rain  until  it  is  ready  to 
be  threshed  and  for  hauling  corn  to 
the  silo,  etc.,  are  described  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  956,  recently  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. It  is  estimated  that  a  truck 
and  the  necessary  canvas  (9  feet  by 
14  feet)  costs  about  $20. 

While  hay  trucks  have  been  used 
successfully  in  many  parts  of  the 
South,  the  bulletin  states  that  they 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  any 
locality  where  there  is  a  large  acre- 
age of  hay,  especially  alfalfa,  and 
where  hay  making  is  a  more  or  less 
hazardous  undertaking  on  account  of 
the  prevalence  of  rainy  or  cloudy 
weather.  The  additional  cost  in  cur- 
ing hay  when  the  truck  method  is 
used  is  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  in 
efficiency,  considering  the  average 
loss  of  hay  cured  by  ordinary  methods 
in  rainy  weather. 

How  the  Truck  Is  Made. 

A  hay  truck  12  feet  long  by  7  feet 
wide  will  hold  about  1,500  to  2,000 
pounds  of  cured  hay.  It  consists  of  a 
rack  which  rests  on  an  A-shaped 
frame.  At  the  rear,  the  .frame  is  sup- 
ported by  two  16  to  20  inch  wheels 
placed  about  4  feet  from  the  end.  The 
front  is  supported  by  a  6  by  8  inch 
wooden  block  of  sufficient  length  to 
hold  the  truck  level.  This  is  known 
as  the  trigger  and  is  fastened  by  a 
heavy  bolt  between  the  two  main 
frame  timbers  near  where  they  come 
together.  Upright  standards  are  placed, 
at  each  end  of  the  frame  in  an  A- 
shaped  position.  At  the  top  of  each 
standard  a  notch  is  cut  to  receive  a 
2  by  4  inch  ridge  pole  that  supports 
the  canvas  covering  and  keeps  it  from 
lying  flat  on  the  hay.^thus  permitting 
the  air  to  circulate  freely  at  the  top. 
The  truck  is  moved  by  means  of  a  2- 
horse  team  and  a  2-wheel  running 
gear,  similar  to  the  front  running 
gears  of  a  low-wheeled  wagon.  This 
gear  is  attached  to  the  front  end  of 
the  truck  TTy  means  of  a  long  clevis 
pin,  and  when  the  team  starts  the  for- 
ward movement  causes  the  trigger  to 
trip  and  drag  on  the  ground,  the  weight 
of  the  load  being  thus  shifted  to  the 
running  gears.  Upon  reaching  the 
barn  or  baling  machine  the  team  is 
back  a  step  or  two,  which  causes  the 
trigger  to  assure  an  upright  position 
find  again  support  the  front  end  of 
the  load.  The  running  gear  can  then 
be  detached  and  taken  to  the  field  for 
another  loaded  truck. 

How  to  Use  the  Truck. 

Httty  must  be  partly  cured  before  it 
is  placed  on  the  truck  to  avoid  dan- 
K<  r  from  heating  and  spoiling,  say  the 
bulletin.  It  is  desirable  to  do  the  last 
third  or  fourth  of  the  curing  on  a  truck 
under  a  canvas  cover,  where  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  and  rain.  When 
the  yield  of  hay  is  light,  it  is  a  good 
plall  to  mow  it  in  the  morning,  rake  it 
in  (he  afternoon  and  put  it  an  the 
trucks  in  the  evening  or  next  morning, 
after  the  dew  is  off.  When  the  yield 
is  above  a  ton  per  acre,  the  hay 
bhould  be  mowed  in  the  morning,  tedd- 
ed the  nf:xt.  morning  and  raked  in  the 
windrows  before  noon,  where  it  should 
be  allowed  to  lie  for  about  two  hours 
before  being  put  on  the  truck.  Hay 
may  he  taken  directly  .'rom  the  win- 
rlroWa  loaded  by  hand  this  is  not  con- 
sidered best  practice,  because  it  re- 
qulrea  loo  much  time  to  pitch  the  hay 
and  some  of  It  Is  lost  by  being  scatter- 
ed. The  best  practice  is  to  hunch  the 
Bay  with  a  push  rake,  and  then  load 


it  upon  the  trucks  which  have  previous- 
ly been  distributed  in  convenient 
places  about  the  field.  In  good  curing 
weather  hay  is  in  condition  to  be  baled 
after  curing  three  days  on  the  trucks. 
If  the  hay  is  a  little  green  when  put 
on  the  trucks,  or  the  weather  is  un- 
favorable, it  will  take  a  week  or  pos- 
sibly longer  to  cure  out  thoroughly. 
Hay  may  remain  on  the  truck  inde- 
finately  if  well  protected  by  a  can- 
vas cover. 

The  use  of  the  Hay  truck  effects  a 
considerable  saving  in  labor  over  the 
common  method  of  cocking  from  the 
cock  by  hand.  Indeed,  the  hay-truck 
method  required  even  less  labor  than 
that  of  curing  in  the  cock  and  haul- 
ing to  press,  stack  or  barn  with  the 
push  rake. 


WHY  HE  LOST  HIS  FRIENDS 

He  was  not  loyal  to  them. 

He  was  suspicious  of  everybody. 

He  'borrowed  money  from  them. 

He  measured  them  by  their  ability 
to  advance  him. 

He  seemed  to  forget  that  he  who 
uses  his  friends  loses  them. 

He  was  always  saying  mean  things 
about  them  in  their  absence. 

He  was  cold  and  reserved  in  his 
manner,  cranky,  gloomy,  pessimistic. 

He  was  always  jealous  of  those  who 
were  more  prosperous  than  himself. 

He  never  thought  it  worth  while  to 
spend  time  keeping  up  his  friend- 
ships. 

He  never  threw  the  doors  of  his 
heart  wide  open  to  people,  or  took 
them  into  his  confidence. 

He  regarded  friendship  as  a  luxury 
to  be  enjoyed,  instead  of  an  opportun- 
ity for  service. 

He  was  always  wounding  their  feel- 
ings, making  sarcastic  or  funny  re- 
marks at  their  expense. 

He  did  not  realize  that  friendship 
will  not  thrive  on  sentiment  alone; 
that  there  must  be  service  to  nourish 
it. 

He  was  always  ready  to  receive  as- 
sistance from  them,  hut  always  too 
busy  or  too  stingy  to  assist  them  in 
their  time  of  need. 

He  used  his  friends  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  and  fbr  his  own  ends,  and  never 
hesitated  to  sacrifice  their  reputation 
for  his  own  advantage. — The  New 
Success. 

 o  

MANGELS  ARE  VALUABLE 

FOR  DAIRY  COWS 

We  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence with  roots  for  stock  feeding  and 
are  quite  enthusiastic  in  this  line.  In 
feeding  them  to  milk  cows,  we  have 
found  them  almost  if  not  quite,  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  corn  silage.  They 
are  very  suitable  to  raise  'on  farms 
where  not  enough  stock  is  kept  to 
justify  the  putting  up  o,f  a  silo. 

Our  first  experiment  was  with  tur- 
nips, but  we  soon  discarded  them  be- 
cause of  their  bad  navor,  by  which 
they  are  made  undesirable  for  milk 
cows,  although  by  good  and  careful 
management  they  may  he  fed  so  as  to 
avoid  flavoring  the  milk.  Our  second 
experiment  was  made  with  mangels, 
testing  both  the  same  year.  While 
sugar  beets  are  relished  more  than 
mangels  by  cattle  of  all  kinds,  they 
are  so  much  more  expensive  to  raise, 
and  yield  so  much  less  than  mangels, 
that  we  greatly  prefer  mangels. 

As  to  varieties  most  suited,  the  cata- 
logues of  the.  seedsmen  offer  quite  a 
number,  but  we  prefer  the  Mastidon, 
as  this  sort  is  a  very  heavy  yielder, 
and  grows  well  above  ground  so  as  to 
he  easily  harvested.  Mangels  are  so 
easily  grown  as  potatoes  or  turnips 
and  enormous  quantities  can  be  grown 
on  comparatively  small  areas.  It  Is 
quite  possible  to  ra:se  from  forty  to 
fifty  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  Culture  of  Root  Crops. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  if  a  very 
henvy  crop  is  desired,  the  land  must 
be  put  in  a  superlatively  good  condi- 
tion. We  manure  the  land  heavily  be- 
fore plowing,  with  rotten  stable  ma- 
nure, and  there  Is  no  danger  of  apply- 
ing too  much.  The  mangel  is  but 
little  trouble  with  pests  and  insects 
of  any  kind. 

In  our  experience,  low  land  lias  al- 
ways given  the  best  results.  Mangels 


Ml 

Every  Farmer  and 
Every  Ranchman 

Should  own  a  trailer.  He  will  find  it 
very  serviceable  practically  during  the 
entire  year.  If  he  does  not  own  a  truck", 
he  can  use  a  light  trailer  behind  his 
automobile  to  do  light  hauling  such  as 
hauling  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  live- 
stock and  all  farm  products.  The  trail- 
er is  an  essential  piece  of  machinery 
and  it  will  show  wonderful  economy  in 
your  hauling  problems.  Full  particu- 
lars regarding  trailers  of  all  kinds  can 
be  had  by  writing  to 

Landes  &  Company 

Corner  2nd  West  and  South  Temple 
Streets,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


require  a  deep,  friable,  cool  soil  that 
can  be  easily  worked,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  roots  will  find  a  fairly 
compact  and  cool  subsoil.  In  this  sec- 
tion we  can  sow  them  any  time  up  to 
the  first  of  July,  although  sowing  about 
the  last  week  in  May  usually  brings 
the  best  results.  Some  varieties  ma- 
ture earlier  than  others  and  therefore 
they  may  be  sown  later,  and  still  make 
a  good  cron. 

If  only  a  small  patch  is  to  be  grown, 
the  planting  can  be  most  successfully 
done  by  hand,  covering  the  seed  with 
a  hand  rake.  If  an  acre  or  more  is 
sown,  we  sow  with  a  small  seed 
drill,  setting  it  so  as  to  sow  from  four 
to  five  pounds  to  the  acre.  We  make 
the  rows  fifteen  inches  apart  and  keep 
them  clean  with  a  hand  wheel  hoe.  If 
horse  cultivation  is  to  be  given  we 
make  the  rows  not  less  than  thirty  in- 
ches apart. 

Harvesting  and  Feeding  Mangels. 

In  order  to  keep  ahead  o,f  the  weeds, 
we  begin  cultivation  just  as  soon  as 
the  plants  appear  above  the  ground — 
sometimes  before.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  crowd  each  other,  we  thin 
them  out  so  as  to  stand  about  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  when 
they  "become  so  large  as  to  interfere 
with  the  wheelhoe,  we  resort  to  hand 
weeding  to  Keep  them  clean. 

We  let  the  mangels  stand  in  the 
field  until  heavy  frosts  are  likely  to 
occut  which  in  this  section  is  about 
the  middle  of  October.  We  then  har- 
vest them  storing  a  portion  of  them 
on  the  'barn  floor  for  immediate  use, 
the  bulk  of  the  crop  being  buried  in 
pits.  We  cover  them  very  lightly  at 
first,  increasing  the  cover  as  the  wea- 
ther becomes  colder.  Root  storage  is 
not  a  very  easy  matter  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  we  lose  some  either 
by  frost  on  excessive  heat  in  the  pits, 
in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  prevent  it. 

In  feeding  mangels  to  cows,  we  do 
not  cut  them,  this  not  being  necessary. 
We  begin  by  feeding  about  fifteen 
pounds  at  a  meal,  and  increase  the 
amount  gradually  until  about  fifty 
pounds  are  fed.  They  really  are  not 
at  their  best  until  they  have  been  in 
storage  for  some  time. — B.  Andrews. 


Get  Greater  Capacity 

For  Less  Money 
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CREAM  IX 

SEPARATOR?^** 


THE  Viking  has  greater  capao 
ity  than  any  machine  made. 
Made  of  the  finest  material  in  the 
largest  separator  factory  in  the 
world.  The  gearing  is  simple, 
easy  to  run.  Skims  to  a  mere  trace  and 
with  butter  fat  at  present  market  price 
you  are  losing  money  it  you  are  not 
using  a  Viking.  ^  ytl  Uie  price  is  lower 
than  any  other  standard, 
high-grade  separator. 


With  the  new 
straight  disc, all 
discs  wash  as 
one,  the  sim- 
plest to  clean 
that  is  made. 
Write  us  today  for 
further  information 
and  for  our  valuable 
book,  "Making  The 
Dairy  Farm  Pay." 
Address  Dept  U 
Swedish  Separator 
Company 
515  So.  Wells  St 
Chicago,  111. 


UTAH    IMPLEMENT-VEHICLE  CO., 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Send  in  your  orders  for  Mutter 
Wrappers.    $3.00  per  thousand. 
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Why  Better  Roads  Immediately 


This  question  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
ontinuing  road  construction  and  re- 
lair  throughout  the  country  arose 
oon  after  the  entry  of  the  United 
Hates  into  the  Great  War.  The  argu- 
nent  was  that  to  do  this  would  re- 
luire  a  large  amount  of  energy  that 
night  be  more  profitably  employed  to- 
wards what  appeared  from  a  hasty 
tudy  of  the  situation,  a  more  direct 
irosecution  of  the  war.  Munitions 
irere  needed  in  heretofore  unheard  o\f 
uantities  and  extensive  factories  were 
equired  to  be  built  for  these  purposes. 
Shipyards  were  sadly  lacking  in  which 
o  construct  the  vitally  needed  ships 
or  carrying  to  Europe  the  tonnage  of 
aaterial  cbnsumed  daily.  Camps  and 
antonments  approximating  cities  in 
ize  had  to  be  built  in  record  time  for 
he  housing'and  training  of  the  armies, 
^here  Ts  then  little  wonder  that  the 
oads,  which  seemed  of  more  minor 
mportance,  were  forgotten  and  left 
leglecteu  in  the  mad  rush. 

Other  things  also  banded  together 

0  stop  or  at  least  reduce  road  work, 
i'he  supply  of  la"bor  was  drained  to 
he  very  bottom  in  all  lines  of  second- 
ry  effort  by  the  pressing  need  in  the 
onstruction  work  immediately  con- 
erned  with  preparations  for  war.  This 
sft  existing  road  contracts  unfinished 
nd  prevented  new  ones  from  being 
ndertaken.  Many  contractors  enter- 
d  into  munition  plant  construction  or 
peration  and  devoted  their  entire  ef- 
orts  and  organizations  to  aiding  the 
iovernment,  sometimes  dropping  road 
■ork  for  this  purpose.  The  constantly 
acreasing  cost  of  materials  and  labor 
or  road  construction  induced  many 
ommunities  to  delay  the  letting  of 
ontracts  until  a  more  propitious  time, 
leanwhile,  there  is  a  sentiment  that 
he  public  in  general  should  submit 
or  a  few  years  to  the  discomfort  of 
ad  roads  until  such  time  arrives, 
lome  road  officials  have  to  a  great  ex- 
ent  the  impression  that  they  are 
atriotically  sacrificing  construction 
rork  in  order  that  other  important  pre- 
arations  may  go  forward  unhindered. 

The  developments  during  the  past 
rinter  and  spring  have  undoubtedly 
roven  that  roads  are  a  vital  neces- 
ity  in  the  general  preparation  for  war, 
nd  have  shown  the  error  of  neglect- 
ag  the  highway's. 

During  the  congestion  of  traffic  on 
he  railroads  early  in  the  fall,  many 
ndustries  were  forced  to  begin  the 
ransportation  of  a  part  of  their  more 
lecessary  materials  by  means  of  auto 
rucks  in  order  to  maintain  a  suffici- 
nt  supply  of  materials.  As  conditions 
Tew  worse  and  finally  culminated  in 

workless  week  and  a  series  of  work- 
ess  Mondays,  manufacturers  and  deal- 
rs  concentrated*  their  efforts  upon  ob- 
alning  even  the  vital  necessities  for 
heir  operations  by  the  use  of  the  high- 
ways and  roads.  In  fact,  for  a  time  a 
ortion  of  the  supply  of  coal  and  food 
or  the  public  depended  upon  truck 
aul. 

•  At  first  the  use  o,f  trucks  was  limit- 
S~Xo  comparatively  short  hauls,  but 
his  has  developed  so  rapidly  that 
ruck  trains  are  in  constant  service  on 
)ng  hauls  between  the  middle  western 
Ities  and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Now  it 
\  not  unusual  to  see  a  truck  train  con- 
isting  of  from  a  small  number  up  to 
!fty  or  sixty  trucks  en^route  loaded 
rith  materials  formerly  hauled  only 
y  the  railroads.  The  large  volume  of 
reight  hauled""  by  this  method  has  al- 
feady  served  to  materially  relieve  the 
train  on  railroad  traffic  and  is  daily 
towing  in  volume.  At  the  same  time, 
he  short  hauls  from  distributing  cen- 
tra are  largely  being  made  by  trucks, 
bus  freeing  much  railroad  equipment 
from  this  service  to  that  of  through 
freight  hauls. 

1  This  extended  u'se  of  trucks  has 
fought  a~  greater  strain  on  the  road 
ysterns  in  the  more  heavily,  traveled 
jfections  of  t»e  country  than  they  can 
pccessfully  withstand.  The  tran- 
(tion  of  the  kind  of  traffic  using  the 
nghways  has  been  so  rapid,  that  even 
)eforo  the  war"  road  building  activities 
md  types  67  construction  had  not  kept 
|ace  with  the  change.     Before  the 


automobile  became  so  popular,  the 
problem  ot  buTTaing  a  road  surface 
that  would  easily  carry  the  slow-mov- 
ing horse-drawn  vehicles  was  a  com- 
paratively simple  one.  Fast-moving 
light  pleasure  automobiles  introduced1 
more  difficulty  But  this  was  practically 
solved  wlien  the  trucks  began  to  bring 
in  fresh  complexities.  While  the 
light  trucks  of  one  and  two  ton  capa- 
city did  not  materially  affect  the  road 
surface  built  to  withstand  the  abrasive 
action  of  the  lighter  cars,  the  recent 
advent  of  the  very  heavy  trucks  has 
shown  that  more  substantial  roads 
must  be  built  and  kept  in  good  repair. 

This  has  been  clearly  and  forcibly 
demonstrated'  by  the  extra  heavy 
traffic  of  the  past  winter  and  spring. 
Hard-surfaced  roads  that  went  into 
the  winter  in  excellent  shape  have 
been  broken  through  and  cut  up  so 
badly  that  they  are  scarcely  passable. 
Truck  traffic,  which  is  so  necessary  in 
helping  to  relieve  the  burden  upon  the 
railroads,  anu  to  speed  up  war  prep- 
arations, has  been  meeting  with  diffi- 
culties almost  insurmountable  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  o,f  the  roads. 
Oft  times  a  whole  train  of  trucks  is 
held7  up  for  hours  and  even  days  by 
being  stuck  or  by  breakage  caused  by 
bad  roads._  While  an  individual  case 
may  not  appear  serious,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  building  of  a  neces- 
sary plant  is  delayed  or  the  output 
of  some-  plant  is  curtailed,  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  material  that  is  on  some 
truck  stuck  in  the  road  a  few  miles 
away. 

This  is  the  answer  to  "Why  better 
roads  immediately?"  especially  those 
main  trunk  highways  which  must  carry 
the  heaviest  traffic  should  be  rebuilt 
immediately. 

 o  

WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  June  18th. — ^attle — Receipts, 
7,041.  market,  higher;  choice  steers, 
?11.00@13.00;  good,  $8.50@10.50;  feed- 
ers, $6.50@8.50;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $9.00@10.50;  fair  to  good, 
$5.50@7.00;  feeder  cows,  $4,50@6.00; 
canners,  $5.00@6.00;  veal  calves, 
$10.00@11.00;  choice  bulls,  $7.50@8.50. 

Hogs  —  Receipts,  1,460;  market 
slightly  higher;  tops,  $16.05;  bulk  of 
sales,  $16.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  4,735;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $15.00@16.50;  ewes, 
$10.00@10.50. 

Omaha,  June  18. — Hogs — Receipts, 
19,100;  market  steady,  10c  lower. 
Heavy,  $16.30@16.40;  mixed,  $16.40@ 
16.50;  light,  $16.50@16.60;  pigs,  $12.00 
@15.00,  bulk  of  sales,  $16.40@16.50. 

Cattle  —  Receipts,  6,000  market 
steady,  15  to  15c  lower.  Native  steers, 
$12.50@18.00;  cows  and  heifers,  $11.50 
15.00;  western  steers,  $9.50@14.75; 
Texas  steers,  $9.50@12.50;  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.75@9.75,  canners,  $7.70@ 
10.50;  stockers  and  feeders,  $8.00@ 
12.50;  calves,  $8.00@13.25;  bulls, 
stags,  etc.,  $8.00@13.00. 

Sheep— Receipts,  6400;  market 
steady.  Wethers,  «>i<'.50@14.00;  ewes, 
$11.00@13.50;  lambs,  $16.00@20.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  June  17. — Cattle- 
Receipts,  sixty,  market  steady;  choice 
heavy  steers,  $12.50(5)13.50;  good 
steers,  $10.00@12.50;  feeder  steers, 
$7.75@9.50;  choice  cows  and  heavy 
heifers,  $9.50@11.00;  fair  to  good 
cows  and  heifers,  $8.00@9.00;  cutters, 
$6.00@7.00;  canners,  $5.25@6.00;  fat 
bulls,  $8.50@9.00;  bologna  bulls,  $6.50 
<g>7.25;  veal  calves,  $10.00@12.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  225;  market  steady; 
choice  fat  hogs,  $16.00. 

Sheep — Receipts,  5401;  market 
steady  choice  spring  lambs,  $16.50@ 
17.25;  choice  sheared  lambs,  $14.00® 
14.50;  choice  yearling  wooled  wetherfe. 
$13.00@15.00;  fat  wooled  wethers, 
$12.50@14.00;  fat  wooled  ewes,  $10.00 
©12.00. 

 o  

SAVE  EGGS  FOR  SEASON 

OF  HIGH  PRICES 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
necessary  for  both  the  producer  and 
consumer  to  hold  eggs  over  .from  the 
season  of  plenty  to  the    season  of 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  U  as  easy  work  for  your^ 
horses  as  plowing  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  entire 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wheels. 
We've  taken  the  weigh  off  the  horses'  necks— taken  the  weight 
off  the  0  .  well  as  the  inside  shoe —  ^  m  _ 

there's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all  J£  J£  J\_  S  IN 
on  the  wheels,  and  it's  astraight  pull  forward.  C.T  A  1VI  A  DH 
READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK         *      ^  *  J\lV  gj/\l\.lJ 

and  see  all  the  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  better  than  others 
Emerson  New  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  28  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  the  quality 
of  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  you 
own  judgment.  Send  for  catalog. 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay-field  efficiency  and  haying  profit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong,  of  proved  durability. 

EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  have  hinged  tongues  —  the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse — and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft — are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughout 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


scarcity,  from  the  season  of  low  prices 
to  the  season  of  high  prices.  One 
egg  next  winter  will  be  worth  as  much 
as  two  and1  perhaps  as  much  as  three 
eggs  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
every  indication  that  eggs  will  be 
even  higher  next  winter  than  they 
were  last.  For  that  reason  it  will  pay 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  to  find 
some  method  of  preserving  eggs  at 
present  prices.  Next  to  cold  storage, 
we  have  had  best  success  by  preserv- 
ing our  eggs  in  water  glass,  (Sodium 
Silicate.)  We  are  also  trying  out  two 
or  three  commercial  preservatives, 
and  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
prove  equally  as  satisfactory. 

You  should  first  prepare  your  pre- 
servative, even  before  you  get  the 
eggs.  The  water  glass  solution  is 
made  as  follows:  Use  twelve  times 
as  much  water  a  you  do  of  the  water 
glass,  in  other  words,  to  each  twelve 
gallons  of  water  stir  in  one  gallon  of 
the  water  glass.  If  you  have  only  a 
few  eggs  to  preserve,  use  a  smaller 
quantity,  but  in  this  proportion.  The 
water  should  be  boiled  and  then  al- 
lowed to  cool.  When  it  is  just  luke 
warm,  you  then  begin  to  stir  in  the 
water  /glass.  You  stir  until  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed.  You  are  now 
ready  for  the  eggs. 

As  a  container,  we  use  earthen 
jars,  candy  buckets,  kegs  or  half  bar- 
rels. IT  you  use  wood  see  that  it  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  odorless.  The 
eggs  should  be  clean  and  fresh.  One 
bad  egg  may  spoil  the  lot.  Place  them 
in  the  container  with  the  small  end 
of  the  egg  down.  Then  pour  in  enough 
of  your  soTation  to  cover  the  top  eggs 
about  two  inches  deep.  The  following 
day  or  just  as  the  eggs  are  gathered, 
more  eggs  can  be  placed  in  the  same 
container  and  more  of  the  solution 
poured  over  to  cover  them.  You  can 
continue  this  process  until  your  con- 
tainer is  filled.  See  that  the  top  lay- 
er of  eggs  is  well  covered  with  the 
solution  and  if  there  is  any  evapor- 
ation the  container  must  be  refilled. 
Cover  it  over  with  a  heavy  cloth  and 
tie  it  on.  Lay  a  clean  board  or 
weight  over  it  to  protect  same.  Place 
them  in  a  cool  place,  cellar  or  base- 
ment, and  they  will  keep  for  several 
months.  White  eggs  preserve  as  we!l 
as  brown  eggs. 

The  eggs  are  good  for  any  purpose, 
but  if  you  wish  to  boil  them,  a  small 


Cleaner  Spark 
Plugs 

"I  have  traveled  600  miles 
and  haven't  cleaned  a  spark 
plug."  is  a  common  expres- 
sion among  user  of 

VICO 
MOTOR  OIL 

Extra  power,  extra  speed, 
extra  smooth  running  and  ex- 
tra long  life  for  your  ear  are 
a  few  of  the  extras  you  get 
with  each  can  of  Vica  Motor 
Oil. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 


ROCKWELL'S  ECONOMY  STOVE 

A  simple  portable  de- 
vice    weighing  eight 
pounds.    Take  off  one 
of    the    lids    of  your 
:stove  and  set  this  one- 
hole  stove    into  your 
regular  range,  make  a 
fire  under  the  one  hole 
only    and    cook  your 
meal.     Does  not  heat 
house.    Uses  only  a  small  amount  of 
Send  for  catalogue.  Agents  wanted. 
J.    H.  CROCKWELL 
667  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 


the 
fuel 


Box 


hole  shou'm  be  punctured  in  the  large 
end  of  the  egg  before  placing  it  in  the 
water.  In*  all  instances,  wash  the 
eggs  in  water  before  using. 


Send  in  your  subscription  today. 
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BREED  MORE  SOWS 

J.  R.  Simpkins. 

To  most  of  us  it  seems  a  long,  long 
way  to  France — too  long  for  the  aver- 
age of  us  to  begin  to  feel  war.  The 
fellow  who  wakes  up  to  the  peaceful, 
early  morning  scenes  of  a  farm  can't 
imagine  the  roar  of  guns.  He  finds  it 
all  but  impossible  to  connect  himself 
in  any  personal,  intimate  way  with 
war.  It  is  something  irritable  and 
impersonal  that  has  taken  away  the 
hired  man,  maybe  called  a  son  or 
brother  to  the  training  camp,  and  ef- 
fected prices  and  business  conditions. 
But  it  hasn't  struck  home  deeply 
enough  for  the  most  of  us  to  feel 
ourselves  of  it.  It  has  stirred  our 
patriotism,  and  become  a  part  of  the 
daily  life,  but  few  pf  us  in  the  hog 
business  have  awakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  just  what  it  means  to  us. 

Mr.  Purebred  Hogman  and  Mr. 
Pork  Raiser,  you  have  been  drafted 
and  put  upon  the  firing  line.  You 
have  truthfully  and  most  seriously  a 
fearfully  strategic  trench  in  the  front 
line  to  hold;  you  have  a  dangerously 
important  place  in  the  ranks  to  fill 
in  the  next  drive  against  the  Kaiser. 
No  khakied  soldier  under  Pershing  or 
Haig  shoulders  a  gun  half  so  preg- 
nant of  German  defeat  or  half  so 
feared  by  Hinderburg  as  the  squeal- 
ing pig  in  your  hog  pen. 

There  was  this  morning  no  soldier 
in  France,  awakened  to  turn  back  a 
German  charge,  half  so  important  to 
the  war  result  as  you  were,  when  you 
rubbed  the  sleep  .from  your  eyes, 
climbed  into  the  old  boots  and  went 
out  to  the  slop  and  feed  the  hogs 
You  could  throw  your  life  away  reck- 
lessly and  courageously  against  a 
German  bayonet,  and  not  produce  half 
the  result  that  you  did  when  you  sat 


up  all  night  to  save  all  the  pigs  from 
the  old  red  sow. 

You  could  show  the  yellow  streak 
and  show  yourself  both  a  traitor  and 
a  coward  among  the  United  States 
troops  along  Perishing's  sector  in 
France — and  you  would  not  be  any 
more  entitled  to  court  martial  and 
firing  squad  than  if  you  neglected  to 
breed  a  few  of  the  brood  sows  in 
your  herd. 

This  sounds  like  strong,  foolish 
talk  and  is  hard  to  believe — but  its 
true. 

Bullets  are  more  plentiful  than 
pigs.  Powder  is  not  worrying  the 
allies  nearly  so  much  as  meat.  And 
an  empty  gun  is  little  worse  for  a 
fighting  man  than  an  empty  stomach. 

Factories  can  and  are  being  built 
to  turn  out  guns  by  the  million  and 
cannons  by  the  thousand. 

But  the  American  farmer  is  the 
sole  manufacturer  of  pork.  He  can't 
breed  hogs  with  machinery.  All  the 
men  in  the  country  can't  make  his 
old  sow  work  three  shifts  per  day. 
You  can  speed  up  and  treble  the  work 
in  a  factory,  but  nature  is  the  chief 
boss  in  the  pig  pens  and  you  can't 
hurry(  her  process  one  iota. 

All  you  can  do  is  to  see  that  nature 
is  given  every  possible  chance  m  every 
possible  instance  to  make  a  litter  of 
pigs  grow  where  one  is  growing  now. 

Breed  every  sow  and  gilt,  and  you 
will  be  throwing  a  barrage  into  a 
German  trench. 

Save  every  pig  when  these  sows 
and  gilts  farrow,  and  you  will  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  nigh  praise  as  a 
Red  Cross  nurse  wnen  she  saves  a 
soldier'  life  in  a  hospital  at  the  front. 

Mix  intelligence,  foresight,  precau- 
tion, consistent  economy  and  common 
sense  into  the  feed  that  goes  to  your 


herd.  Don't  leed  lice  and  worms  and 
lung  fever.  Feed  pork.  Keep  the  pens 
clean  and  sanitary.  Keep  the  hogs 
healthy.  Keep  them  growing  to  the 
maximum  pound  for  every  sack  of 
feed  or  bucket  of  swill  that  goes  into 
the  trough. 

Breeding  stock  is  woefully  scarce 
the  country  over.  The  supply  of 
sows  and  gilts  is  away  below  stand- 
ard. Right  now  wi-e  breeders  and 
feeders  are  scouring  the  country  for 
herd  sows  and  sows  to  breed,  and  find- 
ing far  too  few. 

 o 

RAISE  FALL  PIGS 

There  are  many  different  ideas 
prevalent,  and  methods  practiced, 
among  our  farmers  in  connection 
with  raising  fall  pigs.  Many  farm- 
ers think  fall  pigs  cosu  more  to  raise 
than  they  are  wortn;  and  this  is  true 
where  they  are  raised  in  a  hap- 
hazard way. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  farm- 
er must  figure  from  every  angle;  and, 
if  we  properly  manage  fall  pigs,  just 
as  much  profit  may  be  made  from 
them  as  from  the  spring  litters.  Fall 
pigs  should  be  farrowed  not  later 
than  September  15tn,  and  should  be 
well  cared  for  from  the  time  they  are 
farrowed  until  they  are  ready  for  mar- 
ket. It  is  the  late  litters  of  fall  pigs, 
that  shiver  from  morning  till  night, 
that  makes  fall  pigs  unprofitable.  No 
one  is  to  blame  except  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  hogs. 

It  will  take  a  little  more  feed  to 
raise  pigs  in  the  winter  time,  when  no 
forage  crops  are  used,  but  when  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  sow  a  whole  year 
to  raise  one  litter  is  figured,  we  find 
the  extra  feed  for  the  fall  pigs  about 
the  same  as  it  takes  to  raise  the  spring 
litters.  Besides  the  cost  for  labor  is 
less  for  the  fall  pigs,  as  ordinarily,  the 
farmer's  time  Is  not  as  valuable  in  the 
winter  as  in  the  summer. 

Some  may  say:  "We  don't  keep 
our  sows  a  year  for  one  litter,  for  as 
soon  as  the  spring  litter  is  raised  we 


fatten  the  sow,  and  keep  gilts  to  rais 
the  next  crop  of  pigs."   To  me  this  is 
a  mistake,  for  it  costs  more  to  raise 
a  gilt  than  it  does  to  keep  a  sow.  Be 
sides  one  can  seldom  tell  what  kin 
of  a  brood  sow  a  gilt  will  make  b 
the  first  litter.   The  second  litter  fro~ 
a  sow  is  generally  as  good  as  a  litte 
as  a  sow  will  ever  raise,  if  other  con 
ditions  are  equal. 

I  have  watched  many  bunches  of 
fall  pigs  that  have  made  splendid 
gains  as  well  as  good  profits;  where 
others  have  been  money  losers  every 
day  of  their  life.  Fall  pigs  should 
not  be  kept  in  lots  of  more  ths_ 
twenty  or  twenty-five  in  one  place 
and  should  be  given  plenty  of  exer 
cise,  and  good,  dry,  warm,  well 
ventilated  sleeping  quarters.  They 
should  always  be  fed  warm  feed  in 
cold  weather. 

Sows  that  are  to  raise  fall  litter 
should  be  bred  about  May  lutn,  whic 
will  bring  the  litters  early  in  Septem- 
ber. If  properly  fed  the  pigs  will  tbe~ 
be  large,  strong  fellows  before  the  col 
weather  starts. 

One  of  the  worst  troubles  with  fal 
pigs,  and  as  well  of  spring  pigs,  i 
that  too  many  are  affected  wi 
worms.  No  one  can  feed  pigs  profit 
ably  at  any  age  at  any  time  that  ar 
affected  with  worms.  In  next  week' 
issue  I  will  give  our  method  of  trea 
ing  pigs  for  worms. — Burlie  Dobson. 


KEEP  STOCK  ON  THE  FARM 

Every  farmer  should  raise  and  feed 
stock  of  some  kind.  No  matter  how 
large  or  small  the  farm,  you  can  feed 
stock — cattle  and  sheep  on  the  large 
farm.and  hogs  and  dairy  stock  on  the 
small  farm.  Brood  mares  and  poultry 
may  be  kept  on  every  farm  to  advan-; 
tage.  My  idea  of  profitable  farming  is 
to  keep  sufficient  stock  of  the  right 
kinds  to  eat  up  every  bit  of  forage 
and  utilize  all  the  pastures  along  ditch 
es,  in  waste  places,  fence  corners,  etc., 
as  well  as  refuse  from  the  gardens  and 
orchards.    A  small  band  of  sheep 
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SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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a  good  investment  for  any  farmer — 
these  animals  will  eat  roughage  that 
no  other  animals  will  touch  and  they 
will  feed  upon  weeds  to  a  large  extent. 
Hogs  will  make  good  use  of  all  refuse 
from  the  Kitchen  and  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  culled  from  the  garden  and 
orchard.  Brood  mares  will  be  found 
profitable  if  properly  handled.  Keep 
well  bred  mares,  feed  and  treat  them 
well  and  they  will  work  eleven  months 
in  a  year  and  each  will  average 
enough  colts  during  her  life  to  pay 
for  her  keep.  Livestock  will  take 
the  cheapest  forage  and  the  waste 
of  the  farm  and  turn  it  into  the  four 
highest  products  on  the  market — beef, 
pork,  mutton  and  butter. — L.  D| 
O'Donnell. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE 

DUMB  BRUTE 

We  have  been  watching  during  the 
past  summer  the  policy  which  the 
birds  pursue  in  rearing  their  families. 
We  have  noticed  that  they  show  a 
great  deal  of  wisdom  in  locating  the 
nest,  and  that  the"y  spare  no  pains  in 
its  construction,  and  that  when  the 
little  birds  come,  the  parent  birds  la- 
bor from  early  morning  till  dark  to 
supply  their  immediate  wants.  We 
have  noticed  that  wnen  they  have  wing 
development  and  growth  that  will  en- 
able them  in  a  short  time  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  the  parent  birds  give 
them  little  further  attention.  In  a 
manner  they  force  the  little  ones  to 
leave  the  nest  and  depend  on  their 
own  resources. 

A  young  robin  came  fluttering  on 
our  porch  one  hot  summer  afternoon, 
evidently  timid  and  greatly  aUrmed 
at  the  aspects  of  this  new  world  upon 
which  it  had  entered.  The  old  bird 
came  fearlessly  to  its  side,  chirped  it 
up  and  coaxed  it  away,  greatly  heart- 
ened by  this  parental  encouragement. 
When  the  young  house  sparrows  have 
reached  a  point  where  they  are  capa- 
ble of  an  independent  life,  the  old  ones 
apparently  coax  them  out  of  the  nest, 
look  after  them  for  the  first  day,  en- 
ticing them  to'  some  sheltered  spot 
where  they  will  be  out  of  the  way  of  a 
prowling  cat  or  mischievous  boy;  but 
after  that  they  give  them  no  further 
attention.  They  are  ready  for  entrance 
into  that  world-wide  school  of  hard 
knocks,  although  that  is  too  strong  a 
term  to  apply  to  the  treatment  which 
birds  give  their  young. 

We  were  interested  in  a  dog  with  a 
litter  of  pups,  of  which  she  was  the 
valiant  defender.  Woe  to  the  cat  that 
ventured  within  her  reach!  But  after 
she  had  matured  them  and  taught 
them  to  fight,  by  pretending  to  fight 
with  them  herself,  showing  them  that 
as  bull-pups  they  must  be  fighters,  she 
cut  down  the  nourishment,  weaning 
them  gradually,  and  thus  introducing 
them  to  the  school  of  hard  knocks,  or, 
rather,  to  an  independent,  self-depend- 
ent life. 

We  notice  that  brood  sows  will  risk 
their  lives  for  their  little  piglets,  and 
will  invite  them  to  a  full  feast  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  crack  corn  and 
forage  for  themselves.  Then  she  will 
lie  down  in  such  a  way  that  the  pigs 
can  not  reach  the  fount  of  pig  bless- 
ing. She  is  simply  weaning  them  and 
compelling  them  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. 

These  dumb  brutes  are  wise  with 
wisdom  that  surpass  the  widom  of 
many  human  parents.  They  do  not 
expose  them  wilfully  to  dangers  to 
;which  they  may  not  be  equal,  or  give 
Jthem  tasks  for  which  they  may  not  be 
[prepared,  unless  necessity  compels 
;them  to  do  so;  but  they  absolutely  re- 
fuse to  raise  them  as  mollycoddles. 
[They  insist  that  they  must  learn  to 
4ake  care  of  themselves. 

It  is  a  wisodm  that  it  would  be  well 
ilor  all  parents  to  learn  and  practice. 
Too  much  coddling  spoils  the  boy,  or 
'the  girl  either,  lor  that  mater.  It  is 
hard  to  tell  which  is  the  easier  spoiled. 
It  would  be  an  unwi  e  parent  who 
would  put  either  boy  or  girl  at  a  task 
to  which  he  Is  not  fitted  to  perform,  or 
to  put  him  in  a  position  which  he  can 
not  possibly  fill,  we  venture  to  say, 
however,  that  fewer  boys  and  girls 
are  spoiled  by  this  treatment  than  by 
doing  things  for  them  which  they  are 


perfetcly  able  and  competent  to  do  for 
themselves.  Boys  and  girls  should 
have  help  in  getting  tneir  lessons,  If 
they  need  it;  but  far  more  boys  and 
girls  are  spoiled  by  too  much  help 
than  by  too  little. 

You  never  can  tell  what  is  in  your 
boy,  or  girl  either,  until  he  is  put  in 
a  position  where  he  "has  to."  When 
we  first  tried  to  learn  to  swim,  we 
never  felt  safe  unless  we  had  at  least 
one  toe  touching  bottom;  but  we  never 
learned  to  swin  until  we  plunged  in, 
putting  ourselves  where  it  was  either 
swim  or  drown.  Then  we  found  we 
did  not  need  to  have  a  toe  touching 
bottom. 

We  are  very  apt  to  coddle  our  chil- 
dren just  as  we  coddle  our  cattle,  for 
our  own  gain.  Through  foolish  devo- 
tion, we  make  life  too  easy  for  them, 
and  thus  make  it  all  the  harder  for 
them  when  tney  get  out  into  the  battle 
of  life,  as  they  must  sooner  or  later, 
if  they  are  good  for  anything,  or  are 
ever  to  be  good  for  anything.  Every 
time  we  develop  some  one  particular 
quality  in  our  live  stock,  we  lose  in 
some  other  direction.  When  we  wish 
to  get  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
milk  from  the  dairy  cow,  we  look 
after  the  stable  to  see  That  it  is  well 
ventilated  and  well  lighted.  We  look 
after  the  'feeding,  give  a  properly 
balancel  ration.  We  treat  her  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  gentleness. 
That  is  all  right  for  that  purpose;  but 
what  would  this  dairy  cow  do  if  she 
was  put  on  the  range,  thrown  on  her 
own  resources?  Life  would  oe  very 
hard  for  her. 

Stockmen  manifest  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  cattle  that  are  rustlers  and 
can  look  out  for  themselves;  but  take 
care  that  the  picking  is  not  so  scant 
that  they  can  not  make  satisfactory 
gains.  They  tell  us  that  the  Hereford 
is  a  better  rustler  than  the  Short-horn; 
that  it  can  live  wh  re  the  Short-horn 
can  not.  The  reason  is  that  they  were 
originally  essentially  grazing  animals, 
taught  to  look  after  their  own  living, 
and  not  to  depend  on  balanced  rations 
prepared  for  them  with  expert  skill. 

We  have  Drought  the  dog  into  closer 
relations  with  us  than  almost  any  oth- 
er animal.  He  knows  he  will  be  pet- 
ted, fed  and  cared  for.  We  were  great- 
ly interested  some  years  ago,  however, 
in  noticing  a  group  of  wild  dogs  that 
once  belonged  to  a  poor  man.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  there  are  more  dogs 
owned  by  poor  men  in  proportion  to 
population  tnan  by  any  other  class. 
We  suppose  the  reason  is  that  they 
get  from  these  dumb  brutes  a  sympa- 
thy they  do  not  often  get  from  their 
more  prosperous  fellowmen.  The  pa- 
trons of  this  family  of  dogs  left  the 
country  and  left  the  dogs.  What  -in- 
terested us  was  that  when  tnrown  on 
their  own  resources,  they  took  on  some 
of  the  skill  and  cunning  of  the  wolf. 
They  had  a  lair  or  headquarters,  from 
sheep  or  whatever  else  they  needed  to 
which  they  foraged  on  the  flocks  to 
satisfy  their  appetites.  They  devel- 
oped a  beauty  and  activity  and  sagac- 
ity which  we  had  not  suspected,  taking 
on  some  of  the  sagacity  of  the  wolf, 
which,  by  association  with  man,  had 
been  bred  out  of  them. 

None  of  us  ever  know  the  full  ex- 
tent of  our  powers  until  we  are  placed 
in  a  position  that  brings  them  out. 
There  Is  a  vast  amount  of  latent 
strength  both  of  mind  and  body  in  all 
of  us.  Look  at  the  newsbays  on  the 
streets.  How  alert  they  are!  What 
voices  they  develop,  far-reaching 
voices  that  our  children,  with  all  the 
training  of  the  school  and  the  teacher 
of  elocution  or  oratory,  can  not  equal. 
Why?  Because  they  have  to  in  order 
to  make  a  living. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  foreigner,  the  southern  Eu- 
ropean', develop  such  marked  ability, 
surpassing  in  their  studies  the  chil- 
dren of  4he  ricn  and  well-to-do  Ameri- 
can born?  Simply  because  they  have 
to  depend  on  themselves. 

We  hear  many  young  men  say  that 
they  can  not  make  a  speech,  that  they 
get  "scared  to  death."  Let  one  of 
these  same  young  men  be  put  In  a 
position  where  he  has  to  plead  his  own 
case  and  he  will  develop  a  skill  in 
oratory  that  he  never  suspected  was 


there.  Many  a  man  who  beueves  that 
he  can  not  make  a  talK  before  a  dozen 
people,  when  confronted  with  a  vast 
audience,  develops  a  power  which  he 
never  dreamed  himseii  to  possess.  He 
calls  up  a  reserve  force  and  ability 
which  astonishes  his  neighbors  and 
friends  and  himself. 

None  of  us  know  what  we  can  do 
until  we  have  to.  Many  a  housekeeper 
will  keep  her  family  fairly  well  this 
coming  winter  on  an  income  which  she 
would  have  deemed  insuilicient  last 
winter  or  the  winter  before.  Why? 
Because  she  has  to.  She  will  learn  to 
"make  something  out  of  nothing." 

Let  us  acquire,  even  before  we  have 
to,  some  of  the  wisdom  of  the  birds 
and  dumb  brutes,  or  the  instinct  (what 
instinct  is,  we  do  not  exactly  know, 
but  someone  nas  called  it  the  stored 
wisdom  of  tue  ages;,  which  they  have 
developed  through  naving  to  depend 
on  themselves.  It  v.  as  either  that  or 
do  worse.  vVe  can  learn  a  good  many 
things  by  studying  ine  habits  of  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  "dumb  brutes" 
and  other  "inferior"  orders  of  crea- 
tion.— Wallace's  Farmer. 


LIVESTOCK  AND  FENCING 

If  .ever  there  was  an  opportune  time 
for  the  farmers  to  invest  in  livestock, 
that  time  is  now.  We  never  produced 
a  crop  like  that  of  the  past  season. 
While  the  price  of  wheat  is  less  than 
was  expected,  it  is  relatively  good 
compared  with  the  prices  paid  in  re- 
cent years,  with  the  exception  of  1914. 
While  no  douht  much  of  the  return 
will  be  wanted  in  other  ways,  surely 
some  of  it  can  be  spared  for  making 
a  beginning  in  live  stock  by  those  who 
have  not  had  any.  The  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  is  the  high  price  which  the 
stock  commands.  It  is  not  so  high, 
however,  but  that  the  farmer  who  has 
been  favored  with  a  big  crop  of  wheat 
may  not  spare  from  the  proceeds 
enough  to  pay  for  a  couple  of  cows, 
or  a  few  brood  sows  or  a  small  band 
of  sheep.  This  will  call  for  some 
fencing,  but  the  amount  called  for 
need  not  be  large.  A  beginning  will 
thus  be  made.  The  stock  will  soon  in- 
crease, and  ere  long  the  farm  will  be 
stocked  to  its  full  capacity. 

If  the  question  is  raised  which  kind 
of  stock  should  be  purchased  the  an- 
swer is  that  circumstances  should  de- 
termine the  investment,  where  there  is 
a  family,  cows  should  be  bought. 
Where  there  i3  no  family  sheep  or 
swine  may  answer  the  purpose  better. 
Another  man  may  prefer  to  raise 
horses  from  the  brood  mares  which 
are  used  in  doing  the  work  of  the 
farm.  The  natural  tastes  of  the  in- 
dividual should  govern  also,  at  least 
to  some  extent. 

The  danger  is  on  the  part  of  those 
who  invest  in  stock  that  they  will 
want  to  purchase  more  than  they 
should.  The  American  farmer  seldom 
wants  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and 
there  is  merit  in  such  an  ambition, 
but  like  an  unruly  steed,  it  should  be 
firmly  kept  in  place  with  bridle  and 
bit.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for 
one  to  go  largely  into  keep  livestock 
who  is  not  well  used  with  the  same. 
The  person  also  who  does  not  live  on 
his  farm  and  who  cannot  give  it  close 
personal  supervision  should  also  go 
slowly  with  livestock  investment. 

If  the  claim  is  true  and  it  certainly 
is  that  the  areas  now  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  grain  exclusively  will  give 
a  better  return  when  farmed  on  the 
mixed  farming  plan,  why  should  it  not 
be  thus  farmer,  and  why  should  not 
the  farmers  generally  begin  to  farm 
thus.  A  few  animals  on  the  farm 
may  carry  the  farmer  through  in  a 
year  when  the"  grain  crops  are  a  fail- 
ure. 

In  nearly  all  areas  a  cow  can  be 
•carried  for  a  year  in  good  form  on  the 
produce  of  three  to  four  acres  of 
land,  should  the  products  grown  be 
winter  rye  for  pasture,  and  corn  and 
alfalfa  for  fodder.  This  can  be  done 
on  almost  any  dry  land  farm.  The 
•cream  from  that  cow  should  be  worth 
$75  per  year  in  the  average  market. 
Her  calf  well  raised  should  be  worth 
$50  in  a  good  market  at  one  year  old. 
The  return  from  the  cow  and  calf  for 
•one  year  should  be  $125. 


Warranted  to  Give  Sat lat ad Ion. 

GomhauH's' 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splinti  Sweeny,  Capped  Bock, 
Strained  Tondont,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenesa  from  Spavin, 
Ringoone  and  other  bony  tumori. 
Curet  all  itcln  disease!  or  Parasites. 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removei  au 

q  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Bnrains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 

Every  Bottle  of  Catistic  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction,  price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 

firess,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
M  Use.  nrSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  a) 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


©Less 
Friction 

There  is  no  mechan- 
ical device  with  less 
friction  than  the  ball 
bearing. 

Yuba  Ball  Tread 
Tractors  run  on  en- 
larged ball  bearings. 

Write  for  the  descriptive 
Catalogue. 

Manufacturing  Company- 
Department  M 

433  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


The  two  should  be  kept  during  that 
year  on  the  produce  of  five  acres. 
This  would  mean  a  return  of  $25  an 
acre.  Of  course  the  labor  must  be 
taken  into  the  account.  The  man  who 
can  do  that  can  live  and  make  some 
money  on  the  dry  land  farm. 

But  should  it  be  objected  that  the 
farmer  and  especially  the  beginner  in 
areas  where  the  markets  are  not  well 
adjusted  cannot  get  these  prices, 
which  is  probably  true.  Then  let  a 
deduction  be  made  of  20  per  cent  or 
one-fifth  of  the  whole,  the  return  from 
the  five  acres  is  $100  or  $20  acres. 
Now  if  the  dry  land  farmer  can  get  a 
return  of  $20  an  acre  for  his  labor, 
where  has  he  any  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Even  though  it  took  seven 
acres  to  feed  the  two  animals  there 
is  still  $14  an  acre  and  it  is  a  sure 
thing.  Twenty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre  in  dry  areas  is  not  a  sure  thing 
nor  are  12  bushels  always  sure.  I 
have  seen  corn  during  recent  months, 
one  acre  of  which  had  enough  of  food 
nutrients  in  it  to  feed  a  cow  for  a 
year. — Thomas  Shaw. 

o 

The  silo  is  an  index  to  the  general 
situation  of  the  community.  If  the 
food  conserving  tower  is  large,  fresh- 
ly painted,  and  in  good  shape,  it  marks 
an  era  of  farm  advarcement, 
 o  

Save  the  old  burlap  bags  that 
gradually  accumulate  on  the  farm. 
They  may  serve  the  place  of  new  and 
expensive  packing  material  on  many 
future  occasions. 
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INCREASE  THE  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

(Continued  from  p  i20  three) 
stock  in  the  maintenance  of  soil  fer- 
tility, also  deserves  attention.  The 
English  and  Scotch  system,  to  feed 
for  the  manure,  is  sound.  If  farmers 
in  those  countries  break  even  on  their 
feeding,  without  calculating  the  value 
of  the  manure  made,  they  rightly  re- 
gard the  feeding  as  profitable. 

Finally,  feeding  will  not  be  profit- 
able unless  laid  upon  a  foundation  of 
rational  breeding,  which  resolves  it- 
self into  the  well-known  slogan  "Kill 
the  scrub."  The  scrub  is  unprofitable. 
Consistent  line  breeding,  using  males 
okf  the  same  breed  in  succession,  will 
give  animals  in  a  few  generations  of 
breeding  up  from  native  females, 
which  are  practically  purebred,  which 
are  uniform'  in  appearance  and  in 
feeding  qualities  and  which  are  more 
salable  on  account  of  this  uniformity. 

Our  meat  supply  can  be  maintained 
or  even  increased  in  the  following 
ways : 

By  the  revival  of  bee^  cattle  raising. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
price  of  farm  lands,  farms  where  beef 
cattle  were  raised  were  common.  The 
raise  in  value  of  land  and  the  increase 
in  the  price  of  grain  caused  pastures  to 
be  plowed  up  and  the  beef  cows  dis- 
posed of.  A  reaction  is  now  setting  in 
which  promises  to  become  important. 
A  similar  movement  is  noticeable  in 
tne  eastern  and  New  England  states. 
Success  depends  on  the  utilization  of 
pastures  and  cheap  roughage. 

The  importance  of  the  wool  indus- 
try causes  farmers  to  overlook  the 
value  of  sheep  for  mutton  and  as  weed 
destroyers.  A  small  flock  Qf  sheep  of 
one  of  the  mutton  breeds  should  be 
kept  on  every  farm  to  graze  the  road- 
ways, the  stubble  fields  after  grain  is 
cut,  and  the  corn  fields  after  the  corn 
is  full  grown.  Both  wool  and  lambs 
are  saleable. 

One  of  the  best  opportunities  for 
sheep  feeding  will  be  found  in  the. 
irrigated  west.  Proximity  to  the  range 
and  the  great  value  of  alfalfa  hay  for 
fattening  sheep  make  this  business  at- 
tractive. 

By  increasing  hog  production  on  the 
irrigated  farms  Q?  the  west  and  by 
making  pork  production  and  adjunct  of 
the  creamery  wherever  conditions  per- 
mit. The  irrigation  farmers  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  profitable 
production  of  pont  of  the  highest 
quality.  Pigs  can  he  raised  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  on  alfalfa,  and  should  then 
be  finished  on  grain,  such  as  barley 
and  peas. 

At  creameries,  where  no  use  is  made 
of  skim  milk  or  buttermilk,  pig  feed- 
ing should  be  an  important  side  line. 
By  increasing  the  poultry  output  of 
the  farm.  Poultry  and  poultry  pro- 
ducts have  a  profund  influence  on  the 
meat  supply,  but  less  attention  is  prob- 
able paid  by  farmers  to  the  breeding  of 
/arm  poultry  and  their  care  than  to 
any  other  animals.  With  easy  possibil- 
ities for  rapid  improvement  by  the  use 
of  purebred  males,  our  farm  flocks  still 
remain,  as  a  class  decidedly  underbred. 

Almost  every  section  of  the  country 
can  produce  more  and  increase  our 
meat  supply.  Now  is  the  time  to  help 
the  nation  and  help  your  self  in  pro- 
ducing more  livestock  of  every  kind 
on  the  farm. 


MAKE  JOHN  DEERE  JEED  BED  J 

BEHIND  YOUR  TRACTOR 

HpHERE  is  a  distinctive  quality  in  John  Deere  seed  beds  that  makes 

them  especially  satisfactory.  Farmers  everywhere  have  recognized 
this  quality  for  many  years.  Wherever  you  go  in  farming  sections — 
in  all  kinds  of  soil — you  will  find  John  Deere  seed  beds. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  make  the  thorough  John  Deere  seed  beds  as  it 
is  to  make  seed  beds  that  are  "just  fair". 

You  can  make  them  behind  your  tractor  with  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plow  and  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Disc  Harrow. 

From  your  John  Deere  dealer  you  can  get  the  size  of  each  of  these  seed 
bed-makers  to  suit  your  tractor.  See  him,  and  then  do  what  farmers 
everywhere  have  found  most  satisfactory — make  John  Deere  seed  beds. 


JOHN^DEERE  TRACTOR  PLOW 


Sizes  2,  3  and  4 
Bottom  s 


Genuine  John  Deere  bottoms— the 
world's  standard  for  80  years  because  of 
their  better  seed  bed-making  and  wear- 
ing qualities.  Bottoms  reach  full  depths 
immediately  and  stay  in  the  ground 
at  full  depth  while  plowing.  High 
and  lever  power  lift— always  dependable 

—no  chains  or  sprockets  about  lift  me- 
chanism. Quick  detachable  shares — 
strong,  close-fitting  and  time-saving. 
Beams  guaranteed  not  to  bend  or  break. 


JOHN^DEERE  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROW 


Double  Action  Pony  Tractor  Disc  Harrow 

Exceptionally  strong,  light  draft  and 

flexible.  Double  bar  gang  frames  with  heavy  tie 
plates.  Strong,  high-arched  connections  between 
front  and  rear  sections — quick  turns 
are  easily  made.  Pull  of  rear  sec- 
tionis  direct  from  center  of  disc  bear- 
ings. Patented  oscillating  scrapers  can  be 
locked  either  on  or  off.  This  harrow  is 
adapted  for  any  make  of  light  tractor.  For 
heavy  tractors  get  theJohn  Deere  Double  Action 
Heavy  Tractor  Disc  Harrow. 


Sizes 
8,  9  and 
10  Foot 


Ask  for 

Package 

DH-230 


Tell  us  what  implements  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will  send  you  our  big  book 
"Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them." 

JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOWS 


Make  Better  Seed  Beds 


FACTS  ABOUT  RE- 

QUISITtONING  WHEAT 

To  secure  a  better  understanding 
among  farmers  of  its  purpose  and. 
authority  for  requisitioning  wheat,  the 
Food  Administration  outlines  the  cir- 
'■u  distances  under  which  such  action 
has  been  taken. 

By  section  10  of  the  Food  Control 
fhe  President  is  authorized  "to 
r  squisitlon  foods,  feeds,  funis  and 
other  supplies  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Army  or  the  maintenance 
of  the  Navy  or  any  other  public  use 

connected  with  the  common  defense/' 

A  just,  compensation  for  such  supplies 
is  provided  for. 

With  respect  to  foods  and  feeds,  the 
I'renident  has  delegated  his  powers  to 
tOS  Food  Administrator,  who  In  turn 
has  authorized  the  federal  Food  Ad- 


ministrators of  the  various  states  to 
act  in  his  behalf.  Thus  for  the  volun- 
tary marketing  of  wheat  by  patriotic 
farmers  has  made  any  order  for  gen- 
eral requisitioning  unnecessary.  The 
pressing  need  of  the  Allies  for  this 
important  cereal  has  received  nation- 
wide recognition  and  farmers  have  re- 
sponded loyally.  They  have  not  only 
placed  most  o.f  their  wheat  on  the  mar- 
ket within  the  time  specified — May  I 
in  the  Southern  states  and  May  15  in 
the  Northern  states — but  they  have 
brought  in  surplus  flour  for  redistri- 
bution and  in  many  cases  purchased 
substitute  cereals  in  its  place. 

In  the  relatively  .  few  instances 
where  wheat  has  been  requisitioned, 
the  amounts  withheld  were  consider- 
able and  there  was  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty, ranging  from  indifference  to 
open  defiance.  In  one  case  the  owner 
of  the  wheat  challenged  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrator of  his  state  to  "come  and 
get  it" — which  the  Ft  od  Administrator 
did  the  next  day. 

Although  the  power  to  requisition 
wheat  Is  sweeping  in  its  scope,  the 
Food  Administration  has  preferred  to 
rely  on  the  loyalty  and  humanity  of 
American  wheat  growers  rather  than 
to  use  force.  That  confidence  in 
these  elements  of  democracy  has  not 
been  misplaced  is  apparent  from  the 


gradual  movement  of  wheat  from  farm 
to  market. 

In  some  localities  where  liberal 
stocks  of  wheat  were  believed  to  be 
still  held,  inventories  have  been  taken 
and  the  majority  of  owners,  to  whom 
the  great  necessity  of  the  Allies  was 
explained,  promptly  responded  by  mar- 
keting their  wheat.  The  problem  is 
somewhat  different  in  each  state  and 
methods  of  procedure  are  consequent- 
ly varied. 

In  outlining  these  facts  the  Foodi 
Administration  also  expresses  its  de- 
sire that  farmers  who  still  have  wheat 
on  hand,  including  seed  for  the  next 
crop,  place  it  on  the  market  at  once. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  ur- 
gent need  for  wheat  and  with  every 
indication  of  a  good  harvest,  scarcity 
of  seed  for  the  succeeding  crop  is  a 
remote  contingency. 

 o  

PRICE  OF  SUBSTITUTES 

SHOULD  DECLINE 

According  to  a  warning  sent  millers 
and  dealers  through  the  Federal  Food 
Administrators  in  all  states,  eornmeal 
a  neal  should  be  at  least  20  per 

<        '  I  eaper  than  wheat  flour,  and 
(         •  ur  and  barley  Hour  should  be 
cent  cheaper. 

Vdmlnistrators  have  also  been 
lliat  the  attempt  of  certain 


bakers  to  advance  the  price  of  bres 
is  not  justified  by  the  price  of  s\f 
stitutes.     Car  shortage    and  stor 
weather  caused  high  prices  last 
ter,  but  now  that  there  are  liber 
supplies  of  flour  substitutes, 
prices  must  be  explained  and  justifle 
to  the  state  and  local  administrators. 
Every  buyer  is  called  on  to  assist  the  ( 
local  Food  Administrator  by  reportingjj 
any  attempt  to  overcharge  for  sub-l 
stitutes. 


FLIES 

Production  shows  that  one  common  flj 
frequently  carries  as  many  as  1,250,00^ 
bacteria.    The  most  effective  way 
get  rid  of  flies  is  to  eliminate, 
much  as  possible,  all  breeding  plac 
Destruction  of  flies  is  timely  at  t! 
season  of  the  year  and  a  good  way 
the  use  of    simple  home-made 
traps.    With  a  little  suggestion  the* 
can  be  made  by  the  farm  boys. 


IDENSE. 

"Where  is  the  center  of  populatlo 
around  here?" 

"I  don"t  understand  you,  mister.* 

"Where  is  the  population  densest? 

"Dunno  what  you  mean." 

"I  guess  the  population  is  densOS 
right  here,"  opined  the  stranger, 
he  drove  on. — Kansas  City  Journ 
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Grasshopper  Control 

By  Harold  R.  Hagan,  U.  A.  C. 

So  many  requests"  for  information  ~  — 

egarding  the  control  of  grasshoppers  get  tneir  QWn  living;  and  thoae  thai 
re  being  received  at  the  Utah  Agri-  prey  on  domestic  animals,  sheep  es- 
ttltural  College  that  the  Department  pec.Iaily>  and  fln  their  stomach  at  an 
f  Entomology  believes  the  following  eyen  greater  loss  to  the  farmer. 
Drmula  for  poisonnig  them  should  be  Another  very  vital  reason  for  reduc 
lore  widely  known  and  applied:  jng  the  number  Qt  tnese  animals  and* 

lr;ul  20  pounds  get  their  own  llvlng;  an(i  those  that 

Uiite  arsenic  or  Paris  2recn....l  pound  are  convincted  of  being  carriers  of 

-vruP  2  Quart-S  many  kinds  of  disease  of  humans  and 

l'ater  21/2  gallons  Qt.  domestic  animals. 

-emon  or  oranges  3      In  Umes  of  peace>  perhaps,  but  not 

There  are  two  fairly  successful  ways  n0W(  can  We  afford  to  feed  useiess  ani- 
f  mixing  these  ingredients:  mals     Kor  every  ounce  of  tood  Ht  for 

1.  Wlix  the  arsenic  or  Paris  green  humans  given  to  useless  animals,  just 
aoroughly  with  the  bran  takiug  care  twice  that  ig  taken  from  our  food  sup. 
3  see  that  the  poison  does  not  merely  _jy 

ift  through  onto  the  floor.    Mix  the  '.     _  ■. 

vrup  and  water,  then  add  the  lemons  The  cost  to  the  State  per  year  tor 
•hich  have  been  previously  chopped  feeding  these  150,000  worthless 
nd  crushed.  Now  add  the  liquid  to  animals  is  great— even  though  we 
lie  poisoned  bran  slowly  so  that  the  think  the  amount  of  food  supplied  them 
itter  will  not  ball  up  into  lumps.  is  far  below  tKat  supplied  in  other 

2.  This  method  oi  mixing  differs  sections  of  tile  country.  Our  great 
rom  the  other  in  that  the  arsenic  is  need  now  is  to  learn  where  to  save  on 
lixed  with  the  liquids  instead  of  the  the  thinSs  that  we  used  to  consider 
ran.  It  should  be  remembereded  that  worthless.  Our  government  tells  us 
tie  poison  is  not  Soluble  and  quickley  daily  where  great  quantities  of  tood 
ettles  to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket,  so  mW  be  sa'ved  from  waste-  We  used 
Hat  to  be  effective  the  liquid  in  this  to  think  «ie  dog  and  the  cat  should 
ase  should  be  constantly  and  very  nave  tne  meat  scraps,  bones,  etc.,  from 
tioroughly  stirred.  If  little  less  water  the  taDle-  We  are  told  now  now  to 
hould  also  be  used  at  first  and  the  utilize  almost  ^every  bit  of  these  so- 
alance  added  late  to  rinse  the  remain-  called  '  scraps. 

ig.  poison  from  the  bucket.  Remem-  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  in  dollars 
er  that  the  water  must  be  added  and  cents  the  actual  amount  of  such 
ery  slowly  and  thoroughly  worked  in-  waste  of  food  given  to  these  animals. 
?  the  bran.  Only  thorough  mixing  in-  Some  estimates  give  five  cents  a  day 
ures  that  every  particle  of  bran  will  for  cats  and  ten  cents  a  day  for  dogs, 
ave  some  poison  on  it.  Carelessly  That  is  likely  too  high  for  our  animals, 
lixed  formulas  result  in  loss  of  on  an  average.  Instead  of  trying  to 
oison,  much  bran  unpoisoned,  and  place  a  doirar  and  cents  estimate  on 
he  rest  with  so  much  that  the  insects  this  waste,  let  us  do  this:  Every  time 
lay  not  eat  it.  we  .feed  a  dog  or  a  cat,  let  us  figure 

When  the  mixing  is  finished,  the  what  that  food  is  actually  worth,  ac- 
oisoned  bran  should  be  just  damp  cording  to  war-necessity  standards, 
nough  so  that .  a  handful  squeezed  and  let  us  figure  whether  that  animal 
p  will  retain  the  impression  of  the  can  actually  prove  it  is  paying  for  that 
ngers  a  few  moments  then  slowly  feed.  If  it  can  not  we  have  no  right 
rumble  apart  as  the  grip  is  relaxed,    to  feed  it.    By  all  means,  let  us  not 

Scatter  the  poisoned  bran  in  the  forget  to  do  this.  We  have  the  habit, 
ite  afternoon  in  the  infested  area.  Killing  animals  proven  worthless, 
f  possible,  the  sowing  of  the.  poison  saves  the  loss.  Tneir  hides  are  worth 
hould  follow  soon  after  irrigation  something.  Their  carcasses  may  be 
s  the  damp  ground  keeps  the  bran  used  for  fertilizer  or  poultry  food  and 
amp  considerably  longer.  The  hop-  great  good  be  gotten  out  of  them  in 
iers  eat  it  readily  while  it  is  damp  this  way.  By  the  destruction  of  the 
ut  pay  no  atention  to  it  after  it  has  worthless  cats  many  thousand  of 
ecome  dry.  beneficial  birds  may  be    saved  and 

Remember  that  arsenic  and  Paris  their  help  in  the  matter  of  insect  con- 
Teen  are  poisons.  They  should  not  trol  will  be  another  valuable  asset  to 
ome  in  contact  with  the  hands  or  the  farmer. 

ace.  Children  and  farm  animals  Finally,  reducing  the  number  of  ma- 
hould  be  kept  away  from  the  mix-  rauding  dogs  will  make  safe  the  rais- 
Qg  shed  and  the  poisoned  bran.  Re-  ing  of  the  much  needed  small  flocks  of 
nove  the  poisoned  bran  from  shoes  sheep  on  tne  farms  of  our  g^te.  There 
>efore  walking  out  into  the  yard.  is  a  crying  need  for  increased  wool 
Ceep  chickens  out  of  the  poisoned  production.  On  nearly  every  farm  feed 
'e'ds-  of  various  kinds  is  wasted  sufficient 

0  to  keep  a  small  flock  of  sheep.  F»r 

JETTING  VALUE  OUT  OF  sheep  eat  forage  that  other  animals 

CATS  AND  DOGS  reIuse»  coarse  hay,  grazthg  leavings, 
There  are  estimated  to  be  100,000  weeds,  etc.  They  are  most  valuable 
logs  and  a  lute  number  of  cats  in  New  in  the  control  of  weeds,  and,  incident- 
llexico,  a  cat  and  a  dog  to  each  four  ally,  of  insects  on  tne  farm.  The 
leople.  Prohably  50,000  of  the  dogs  worthless  roaming  dogs  that  get  to- 
lave  a  value  as  watch  dogs  of  one  sort  gether  in  bands  at  night— curs  and 
it  another.  The  other  50,000  have  prac-  Pedigreed  aristocrats,  country  bred 
ically  no  economic  value.  Of  the  cats  and  town  bred  together— forget  all 
he  number  thai  pay  for  their  keep  is  civilized  teachings  if  they  encounter 
'ery  small,  so  we  may  regard  them  as  a  flock  of  helpless  sheep.  The  result 
tlmost  lOO.UOO  sources  of  waste.  Cats  is  to°  often  a  disastrous  loss  to  the 
hat  are  fed  will  hunt  very  little;  cats  farmer  with  no  recourse,  for  he  does 
pat  are  not  fed,  as  a  rule,  kill  more  not  kn0w  what  dogs  did  the  work  and 
leneficial  birds  than  injurious  rodents;  there  is  no  dog-license  indemnity  for 
lo  they  are  worse  than  waste,  they  are  his  l°ss-  Even  a  dog-license  indem- 
Ln  actual  detriment.  Cats  are  worse  nitv  is  wrong  economics— to  foster  a 
[estroyers  of  birds  than  are  hawks,  source  of  certain  waste  in  these 
(tat  and  mouse  control  about  granaries  worthless  dogs,  and  then  tax  it  to  pay 
Ind  mills  should  be  based  on  preven-  for  waste  of  still  other  kinds.  Rather 
Bon  of  the  entrance  of  the  rodents.  abolish  these  "hounds  within  our 
Ictuai  killing  of  such  animals  may '  sates,'^  and  make  the  State  "safe  for 
Isually  be  done  more  efficiently  and  SQeep.  - 

frith  Teas  final  expense  by  means  other  Let  us  figure  for  ourselves  the  enor- 
H)an  employment  of  cats.  However,  mous  waste  per  year  from  this  source 
Eats  about  such  places  come  more  and  turn  these  worthless  animals  into 
^losely  than  any  others  to  earning  a  fertilizer,  poultry,  sheep  and  wool — let 
living  us  avoid  this  waste  and  help  meet  this 

I'Of  the  50,000  worthless  dogs  none  erisis  facing  civilization  by  providing 
lam  their  keep.  They  fall  into  three  thus  easily  more  food  and  more  wool, 
classes:  those  overfed  and  pampered;  Swat  the  worthless  dogs  and  cats  and 
those  whose  starved  skin-and-bones  ap-  so  swat  the  kaiser. — D.  E.  Merrill, 
pearance  testify  to  their  inability  to  Biologist. 


The  Farmers  Market  Place 


FOR    SALE— REAL  ESTATE 


Farms  and  Acreage 


RELIABLE    FAJtM  BARGAINS 


We  are  offering  this  week  at  Woods 
Cross  five  acres  of  excellent  gar- 
den land,  with  a  6-room  house  and 
barn  and  other  improvements. 
The  land  is  planted  to  rasp- 
berries, strawberries  and  garden 
truck.  This  property  can  be  had 
for  $6000,  or  will  exchange  for  a 
ranch  in  southern  Idaho  or  north- 
ern Utah. 


We  are  offering  the  following  farms  this 
week,  with  full  water  right,  all 
under  a  high  grade  of  cultivation, 
on  easy  terms,  with  a  small  pay- 
ment down: 


120 
60 
80 
GO 
40 
40 
40 
80 
58 
40 
60 


acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  1  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 


$150.00 
150.00 
130. do 
200.00 
60.00' 
75.00 
50.00 
65.00 
200.00 
125.00 
50.00 


per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  farms 
that  we  have  for  sale.  If  you  are  looking 
for  a  good  farm,  we  can  suit  you  on  price, 
location  and  terms.  For  further  infor- 
mation, call  or  write 


KIMBALL,  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 

Phone— Wasatch  963r 

54  So.  Main  St., 

FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTMENT, 

Salt  Lake  City. 


Duroc  Sows  For  Sale 

A  few  choice  Duroc  gilts  bred  to 
farrow  early  next  May,  daughters 
of  Grand  Champion  Richards  De- 
fender and  bred  to  Junior  Champion 
Richards  Pathfinder.  No  better 
breeding  East  or  West.  Also  a 
few  good  Boars  ready  for  service. 
Price  very  reasonable. 

We  furnish  pedigree  and  guaran- 
tee satisfaction  or  will  refund  your 
money  and  pay  express  both  ways. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  )  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


DAY  OLD  CHIX 

Wise  economy  is  quality  not  price,  we 
sell  cheap  when  quality  Is  the  main  con- 
sideration. 

ARCADY  PLACE  HENNERY 
is   prepared   to    hadnle   orders    large  or 
small,    shoot   your   enquiries   for  prices. 
Demand  wili  be  greater  than  ever.  Order 
early. 

A.  T.  SMURTHWAITE 
Wellsville,  Utah 


FARM  BARGAIN 

160  acres,  cuts  200  tons  of  hay,  45 
head  of  cattle,  4  work  horses,  imple- 
ments, good  pasture,  a  few  apple, 
cherry,  pear  and  small  fruit  trees,  8 
room  house,  barn,  machine  sheds, 
wagon  scales,  blacksmith  shop,  ciose 
to  school  and  open  range,  good  water 
right.     ($16,000  Terms. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK   W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 

WE  WANT  FARM  LANDS 

IN   EXCHANGE  FOR 
I     SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343   Main  Street         Salt  Lake  City 

LUMBER,  lath  '  millwork.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  tiook  free;  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

WYOMING 

560  ACRE  Cattle  Ranch  situated  in  the 
great  Bridger  Valley  at  Mountainview, 
Wyo.  2  Good  Houses  and  all  out  Build- 
ings in  first  class  condition.  This 
place  is  located  near  the  best  Range  in 
the  State  nearly  all  free  range.  Over  300 
head  of  cattle  wintered  off  the  hay  crop 
of  this  place  last  year.  The  place  is  well 
fenced  and  crossfenced  and  has  an  ex- 
cellent water  right.  Price  $25,000.00. 
J12.000.00  down  balance  in  5  years.  We 
have  a  few  other  places  at  a  bargain  if 
this  don't  suit.  Make  your  inquiry  today. 
Address 

HARVEY    &  HARPER 
Box  248  Evanston,  Wyoming. 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  Improved  and 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent,  Room  61 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Bait  Lak«  City. 
Utah. 


60  ACRE  FARM 
I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  60  dollars 
per  acre  on  this  land.  Good  water  best 
of  soli.  Good  terms.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it. 

W.   C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 


Windsor  Hotel 


LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steariiheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  locai  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO.  Send  m  your  sub3Cription  to  th. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City  Utah  Farmer  today. 
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THE  FARM  HOME  AND 

ITS  SURROUNDINGS 

(Continued  from  page  1) 

some  value  to  the  owner  who  uses  the 
place  as  a  norne  tor  himself  and 
iamily. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  the  world 
when  everyone  is  grasping  for  more, 
the  home  grounds  are  often  neglected. 
True  there  are  many  beautiful  country 
homes,  but  many  are  not,  and  as 
home  is  a  place  where  the  careworn 
heart  finds  rest  from  the  toils  of  life 
and  the  weary  soul  refuges,  there  is 
nothing  on  earth  so  inspiring  as  far 
the  first  glimpse  of  home,  when  re- 
turning from  work  or  play,  to  be  as 
beautiful  as  we  and  nature  can  make 
it. 

I  have  seen  homes  where  the  in- 
terior was  as  beautiful  as  could  be — 
nothing  omitted — yet  they  were  as 
plain  as  couiu  be  on  the  outside.  Who- 
ever heard  of  or  read  of  a  palace  but 
what  the  grounds  w^re  mentioned  first 
and  the  surrounding  decorations  are 
a  prominent  feature  m  all  worth-while 
places. 

Of  course  the  location  of  farm  build- 
ings and  driveways  lend  beauty,  but, 
as  all  do  not  have  tnis  arrangement, 
all  places  may  be  improved  by  the 
planting  of  trees,  shrubs,  vines  and 
flowers,  nature's  decorations. 

As  suggested  above  there  are 
modern  ways  of  arranging  a  lawn  and 
planting  trees  and  shrubs.  Many  of 
our  Utah  people  are  moving  out  of 
the  small  towns  and  building  homes 
on  their  farms  and  I  want  to  urge 
upon  them  to  consider  the  farm  home 
with  its  surroundings  and  plan  very 
carefully  before  tney  start  to  build. 

Our  state  officials  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  work  they  are  doing 
urging  us  to  clean  up  our  back  yards. 
We  may  have  an  attractive  iront  yard 
with  flowers  and  shruus  but  our  home 
surroundings  are  not  good  unless  the 
back  yards  are  kept  clean,  clean  up 
the  eyesores  and  cover  up  unsightly 
places  with  vines  as  nothing  is  prettier 
than  vines  trailing  over  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  and  some  vines  are  good 
bloomers.  All  tall  trees  should  be  put 
back  so  as  to  form  a  background.  As 
the  farmer's  wife  is  a  very  busy 
woman  do  not  omit  the  old-fashioned 
hardy  flowers  and  you  can  have  al- 
most a  continual  abundance  of  blos- 
soms all  summer  tnrough,  without 
taking  the  time  in  the  spring  for 
planting. 

The  time  we  take  to  make  home 
more  beautiful  is  well  spent  when  we 
consider  the  influence  on  the  family, 
especially  the  children.  Most  all 
children  love  flowers  and  are  very 
easily  impressed  wich  the  beautiful, 
and  let  this  be  the  duty  of  all  parents 
to  teach  their  children,  while  young, 
to  love  tHe  pure  and  beautiful.  Do 
not  tell  the  children  to  let  the  flowers 
alone  but  iet  them  live  in  God's  out- 
of-doors  with  nature's  fiahdiwork  as 
their  playthings. 

The  children  will  nerald  the  blos- 
soming of  ail  the  aifferent  flowers. 
Teach  them  the  names  for  I  know 
children  who  uo  not  know  one  nower 
from  another.  We  put  out  roses  one 
year  and  when  they  began  to  bloom 
our  little  one  pulled  the  buds  and 
kept  them  gathered  as  fast  as  they 
bloomed  anu  would  come  in  with  a 
handful  and  say,  "i  have  a  bouquet 
for  you."  We  would  have  three  or 
four  bouquets  in  the  house  at  once. 
Arid  this  is  better  ior  a  child  than 
flowers  he  cannot  touch. 

One  of  the  earliest  memories  of  my 
chllanood  Is  the  pretty  flowers  which 
my  sister  and  1  tended  when  small 
children.  My  home  was  an  old  un- 
palntod  house,  but  was  set  among 
lots  of  flowers  and  trees  with  a  woods 
for  a  background,  anu  when  the  trees 
and  flowers  were  In  bloom  it  was  a 
picture  to  remain  In  my  memory  for- 
ever. 

The  cost  of  time  and  labor  is  bo 
small  as  compared  to  the  pleasure 
that  comes  from  good  home  surround- 
ings, tnat  all  Qf  us  should  help  to 
create  a  sontlmem  for  better  farm 
homes,  well  planned  barn  yards  and 
buildings  a$d  more  attractive  sui<- 
roundings. 


Binders  Headers  Reapers 
Rice  Binders  Push  Binders 
Harvester -Threshers 

HAY  MACHINES 

Mowers  Rakes  Tedders 
Combined  Side-Delivery 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Sweep  Rakes 
Hay  Stackers 
Combination  Rakes  and 

Stackers 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Shellers  Stalk  Rakes 

TILLAGE 

i 

Disk  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Cultivators  (One-horse) 

GENERAL  LINE 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Grain  Drills 

Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 
Feed  Grinders 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


IHE  American  farmer  produces  more  per 
f**^!  man  than  any  other  farmer  in  the  world. 
Using  labor-saving  machines,  he  produces  re- 
cord crops  with  less  hired  help  than  is  required 
under  any  other  system.  Therefore,  in  the 
present  crisis,  with  help  so  scarce,  every  farmer 
should  use  the  most  efficient  farm  machines  he 
can  get,  the  only  kind  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  the  necessary  increase  in  production. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
markets  the  full  line  of  high-grade  machines  listed 
in  this  advertisement  for  disking  and  harrowing  seed 
beds;  planting  and  cultivating  crops  of  all  kinds; 
cutting,  making  and  storing  hay;  cutting,  binding 
and  threshing  small  grains;  harvesting,  husking  and 
shelling  corn;  shredding  corn  fodder,  filling  silos, 
fertilizing  fields;  skimming  cream;  and  grinding  feed. 
It  sells  efficient  farm  power  machines,  engines  and 
tractors  operating  on  the  cheapest  fuels  a  farmer 
can  buy.  It  provides  wagons  and  motor  trucks  for 
all  kinds  of  farm  hauling. 

Many  of  these  machines  have  been  used  by  Ameri- 
can farmers  for  close  to  seventy-five  years.  They 
have  helped  to  establish  the  standing  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  They  are  better  today,  more  efficient 
and  more  economical  than  ever  before.  In  many 
cases,  one  or  another  of  these  machines  will  solve 
the  hired  help  and  farm  power  problems  on  indi- 
vidual farms. 

International  machines  are  sold  through  ninety 
branch  houses  and  over  thirty  thousand  local  dealers. 
Any  customer  can  place  an  order,  or  command  the 
services  of  this  organization,  by  a  telephone  call  to 
the  dealer,  or  a  visit  to  the  nearest  town. 
*It  is  important  this  year  that  all  orders  for  ma- 
chines be  placed  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
months  in  advance.  See  the  local  dealer,  or  write 
us  about  the  machines  you  are  going  to  need  this 
year,  and  do  it  now. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated)  <* 
Billings,  Mont.         Crawford,  Neb.         Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Lot  Angelet.  Cal.        Portland,  Ore.        Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
San  Francisco.  Cal.        Spokane,  Watfa. 


CHAMPION    DEERING    MCCORMICK    MILWAUKEE  OSBORNE 


WORK — THE  JOY  OF  DOING  IT 

R.  A.  Farville. 

No  greater  blessing  can  come  to 
anyone  than  work — tne  knowledge  of 
and  ability  of  doing  things. 

Yonder  youth  with  swinging  step, 
with  fists  dug  deep  into  the  pockets  of 
his  threadbare  coat  and  a  cold  lunch- 
eon wrapped  in  paper,  tucked  beneath 
his  arm,  tastes  a  finer,  sweeter  joy 
than  all  luxury  can  bring. 

His  is  the  pleasure  of  incentive — 
the  glory  of  work. 

For  there  is  zest  to  it  all.  The 
quick  spring  from  bed  at  the  alarm 
clock's  summons,  the  hastily-swal- 
lowed breakfast,  then  out  into  the 
winelike  air  of  early  morning.  To 
work — vigorous  work  of  brain  and 
brawn,  whether  it  be  pegging  away  at 
a  desk  of  directing  the  eternal  grind 
of  clanking  machinery. 

It  is  occupation — accomplishment! 

Do  not  pity  these  work-a-day  folk. 
Save  your  sympathy  for  the  hapless 
and  hopeless  idle  fellows —  the  un- 
fortunates or  unwillings;  alike  com- 
mlserable. 

Joy  goes  with  the  working  masses. 
There  is  joy  in  the  noonday  luncheon, 
whether  in  a  gildeu  cafe  or  a  cold 
snack  hastily  devoured  nefore  the 
whjstle  blows." 

The  evening  meal  is  a  feast  to  tho 
weary  man,  and  his  well-earned  rests 
is  the  greatest  joy  of  all. 

Hard  work  is  the  best  of  all  cures 
for  insomnia. 

Thank  God  you  o*.n  work! 

Though  your  office    labor  strains 


your  nerves  and  racKs  your  brain, 
though  the"  "shop"  takes  the  best  o,? 
your  strength  and  vitality — be  glad  to 
be  living,  an  active  part  of  the  work- 
ing world. 

You  must  earn  your  amusements 
before  you  can  enjoy  tnem.  Ennui 
has  no  part  in  the  strenuous  life. 

Be  glad,  for  conscience  sake,  that 
you  are  not  one  of  those  most  miser- 
able of  all  men,  a  fellow  without  a 
job — a  human  machine  standing  idle, 
rusting  and  losing  its  value  from 
disuse. 

Thank  God  you  can  work! 

When  sorrow  and  grief  come,  when 
you  seek  to  forgat,  to  crush  out  cruel 
thoughts,  thank  God  that  you  can  ab- 
sorb yourself  in  your  occupation, 
plunge  deep  into  the  details  of  your 
duty. 

Thank  God  that  you  can  work — 
that  you  can  grasp  your  pay  envelope 
and  say,  "This  is  mine,  the  rightful 
pay  for  the  labor  of  my  brain,  the 
just  earnings  of  my  strong  right  arm." 

Be  thankful,  Employer  as  well  as 
Employe,  for  the  joy  of  working. 

You  know  the  pleasure  of  it. 

Do  not  deceive  yourself  by  the 
promise  (nine  times  in  ten  a  pleasant 
little  fiction)  that  bj-and^by  you  will 
retire,  ease  up,  end  your  life  in  idle 
luxury. 

The  business  game  is  not  alone  for 
the  'ensure  of  the  spoils,  but  for  the 
joy  ■)£  tiling  it. 

V  j  world  may  call  greed  and 

av»rjc«'  ."  a  know  to  v-  ascination 
of  BUCcaSft — the  intoi     ti  .  i  of  accom- 


plishment; and  it  will  keep  you  un 
tiringly  at  it — on  your  mettle  in  the 
battle — till  tne  end  of  life. 

For  li,f  e  is  work. 

And  work  is  life. 


le 


Reports  indicate  that  there  has  been 
tremendous  slaughter  of  dairy  cows 
in  Europe,  due  not  only  to  scarcity  Qf 
beef  cattle  but  also  to  scarcity  of  for- 
age. Already  several  commissions 
have  visited  this  country  investigat- 
ing the  possibility  of  securing  dairy 
cows  in  America  for  shipment  to 
Europe  when  the  war  is  over.  Dairy 
authorities  say  tnat  we  shall  probably 
export  millions  of  dairy  cows  in  Eu- 
rope after  the  war.  OF  course  this 
means  that  dairy  cows  will  bring  pre- 
mium prices,  and  tne  wise  farmers/' 
with  his  eye  on  tne  future,  who  in*, 
creases  and  improves  his  dairy  herd 
at  the  present  time,  is  sure  to  reap 
a  rich  benefit  later  on. 


Cold,  damp,  poorly  lighted  and  ven« 
tilated    poultry    quarters    favor  th» 
spread  of  such  disease  as  roup.  Such 
contagious  disease  as  these  are  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible  to  control^ 
unless  given  attention  in    the  carlf 
stages.     Whenever  preventive  meaSi 
ures  fail,  separate  si  c  birds  from  thffj 
flock  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of 
disease,  and  then  consult  expert  advici 
to  effect  a  cure. 

 o  

The  U-Boats  are  wasting  some  o^ 
our  food;  don't  be  a  U-Boat. 
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Onions  and  How  to  Grow  Them 


WRITTEN  FOR  THE  UTAH  FARMER  BY  R.  E.  MILLER. 


A  few  years  ago  a  man  came  into 
our  town  and  leased  a  tract  of  ground 
not  far  from  town.  He  agreed  to  pay 
a  good  rent  for  term  of  five  years. 
Being  a  stranger  to  most  of  us,  we 
watched  him  and  made  many  remarks 
about  his  way  of  doing  things.  To 
our  great  surprise  he  did  not  plant 
any  thing  the  first  year,  he  spent  all 
the  time  manuring  and  cultivating  it. 
Many  a  one  said  "he  does  not  know 


crop.  Acreage  planted  and  production 
v&ry  so  much  it  is  hard  to  know  what 
the  market  will  be.  Some  years  the 
price  will  be  double  what  it  was  the 
year  before.  Some  of  our  successful 
onion  growers  who  keep  at  the  game 
all  the  time  whether  prices  are  high 
are  low,  estimate  the  cost  of  produc 
ing  an  acre  of  onions  about  $7!>.00  to 
$100.00,  which  includes  laJbor,  seed, 
hired  help  and  rent  of  land.   It  is  not 


a  comparaively  low  temperature.  When 
the  mercury  runs  from  forty  to  sixty- 
five  is  the  time  to  make  onions.  When 
it  gets  up  to  eighty  and  100  the  onion 
grows  no  more,  but  ripens  up  rapidly. 
So  the  successful  onion  growers  have 
their  seed  ready  and  their  drill  ready, 
and  the  first  day  in  spring  when  the 
top  soil  is  thawed  out  and  dried  out 
enough  they  do  the  seeding.  Of  course, 
you  must  observe  the  principle  that 


good  crop  is  made  50  per  cent  better 
by  haviDg  your  patch  leasonably  clean 
o-.  toul  seeds  before  you  plant.  Tlw 
more  weeds  you  have  the  greater  the 
cost  of  labor  for  weeding.  The  rows 
should  be  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches 
apart,  and  this  gives  room  for  a  hand 
cultivator.  Start  it  as  soon  as  you 
can  sec  the  rows.  To  encourage  a 
quick  growth  you  must  keep  the  soil 
loose.    The  weeds  among  the  plants 
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what  he  is  doing."-  This  did  not 
change  the  plans  any  for  the  stranger 
went  right  on  with  his  work  and 
made  as  good  a  seed  bed  as  any  one 
would  care  to  see.  The  next  spring 
he  planted  the  little  farm  into  onions 
and  that  fall  when  he  harvested  his 
crop  we  all  were  willing  to  take  off 
our  hats  to  him,  for  he  had  taught  us 
a  lesson.  The  crop  of  onions  that  fall 
was  so  large  it  paid  for  the  two  years 
work  and  made  a  good  profit  for  the 
man  who  had  so  carefully  worked  out 
bis  plans. 

Even  now  I  am  not  ready  to  re- 
commend that  one  should  do  just  as 
he  did,  but  the  lesson  we  learned  was 
worth  a  great  deal  to  us.  It  pays  to 
fertilize  the  soil  and  prepare  the 
ground  for  the  crop  you  are  going  to 
plant. 

The  onion  is  one  of  our  most  im- 
portant Intensive  agricultural  crops. 
The  market  price  will  fluctuate  more 
for  onions  than  possibly  any  other 


A  Field  of  Utah  Onions  That  Will 

uncommon  to  receive  $300.00  per  acre 
gross  for  onions,  showing  a  profit  of 
about  $200.00  per  acre.  Of  course  this 
Is  on  land  well  manured  and  cultivated 
and  work  is  done  or  overseen  by  men 
of  experience  in  onion  growing. 

Any  farmer  can  succeed  with  onion 
growing  if  he  will  meet  the  conditions. 
First  you  need  a  good  rich  soil,  and 
any  well  drained  land  can  be  made 
productive  by  the  application  of  well- 
rotted  manure.  Do  not  apply  coarse 
manure  and  plant  immediately.  If 
you  have  nothing  but  coarse  manure, 
apply  that,  but  defer  your  planting 
for  one  year  and  let  it  rot.  Plow  the 
ground  deep  in  the  fall.  Glva  the 
ground  a.  thorough  harrowing  early 
in  the  spring  in  order  to  let  the  gound 
settle  before  planting.  For  to  plant 
successfully  you  must  have  a  smooth, 
even,  well-balanced  surface.  And  note 
that  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to 
plant  very  early  in  spring.  This  is  so 
because  the  onion  makes  its  growth  at 


Yield  a  Good  Profit  to  the  Owner. 

for  any  seeding-  the  soil  must  be  dry 
enough  for  tools  to  work.  Do  not  take 
poor  seed  as  a  gift.  Get  seed  that 
costs  you  three  dollars  per  pound. 
Economy  in  buying  seed  may  cost  you 
the  crop.  Poor  seed  is  poor  invest- 
ment— it  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Be  careful  to  sow  evenly  and  thinly. 
Test  the  drill  upon  a  sheet  or  a  news- 
paper before  going  into  the  field. 

If  you  plant  too  thickly,  you  will 
have  a  lot  of  thinning  out  to  do.  And 
thut  means  not  only  much  labor  and 
wasLe  of  seed,  but  it  retards  the  crop 
by  disturbing  the  plants  left.  So  care 
at  this  point  is  very  profitable.  The 
onion  does  not  germinate  rapidly  like 
radish  and  cabbage,  so  you  may  no', 
see  the  plants  for  three  weeks  after 
seeding.  For  that  reason  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  soil  clean  of  weeds 
This  can  be  secured  by  some  clean  cul- 
ture crop  the  year  before  or  by  sum- 
mer fallowing.   But  ycur  chance  of  a 


must  be  hand  pulled.  A  hand  hoe, 
will  be  found  very  helpful. 

The  land  in  the  eariy  spring  must 
be  put  in  excellent  condition  to  get 
best  results.  Best  results  seem  to  be 
obtained  in  sand  loam,  particularly 
under  the  system  of  planting  and  thin- 
ning, but  heavy  soil  is  not  objectionable 
except  for  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  obtain  a  stand  by  drilling  in  the 
field.  Any  soil  should  be  well  fer- 
tilized and  particularly  the  heavy,  for 
onions,  like  most  of  our  garden  truck, 
require  an  abundance  of  fertilizer  to 
produce  fancy  stock,  and  we  all  agree 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  grow  any  other 
kind. 

A  heavy  coat  of  manure  not  only 
acts  as  a  fertilizer,  but  in  our  heavy 
soil  it  supplies  huni^s,  which  is  very 
necessary  in  producing  root  crops, 
for  a  compact  adobe  will  produce  an 
Ill-shaped  bulb  unless  by  cultivation 
the  soil  is  kept  loose,  and  this  is  well 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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The  Answer  to  the  Farm  Labor  Shortage 


rs  Plowing 


=  Harrowing 


=  Planting 


Sj  Reaping 


THE  farm  labor  situation  is  serious.  And  little  relief  is  in  sight.  The 
new  draft  will  take  more  men.  More  horses  and  mules  must  go.  But, 
in  the  face  of  these  handicaps  production  must  be  increased — and  it 
can  be  if  you  adopt  the  right  means. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  has  shown  the  way  on  thousands  of  farms. 
It  has  successfully  replaced  muscle  with  machinery.  It  has  proved 
itself  the  modern  "  Man-of -all- Work." 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  plows  as  much  ground  as  three  good  3-horse 
teams  and  three  men — eight  to  ten  acres  a  day. 

It  actually  does  the  work  better.  And  it  harrows.  It  plants.  It 
reaps.  It  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  turns  saws,  hauls  manure  spreaders 
and  road  machinery,  drags  logs,  and  does  the  hundred  and  one  chores 
that  mechanical  power  can  do  about  the  farm.  It  delivers  1 2  horse- 
power at  the  drawbar  and  20  horsepower  at  the  pulley.  But  it  weighs 
less  than  3200  pounds.  The 

Cleveland  Tractor 

travels  on  its  own  tracks,  like  the  giant  "tanks"  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
and  will  go  practically  anywhere.  With  600  square  inches  of  traction  surface 
constantly  on  the  ground,  it  goes  through  mud,  sand,  clay  and  gumbo  without 
miring,  floundering  or  packing  the  soil. 

It  steers  easily — by  the  power  of  its  own  engine, — and  will  turn  in  a  twelve- 
foot  circle.  It  is  so  small  that  it  can  readily  be  operated  under  and  among  small 
fruit  trees.    It  requires  less  housing  space  than  a  horse. 

Rollin  H.  White,  the  well-known  engineer,  designed  the  Cleveland  Tractor. 
It  is  built  under  his  supervision — from  the  best  materials.  Gears  and  tracks  are 
protected  from  dirt  and  mud,  and  are  specially  built  for  long  service. 

Let  this  modern  "  Man-of-all- Work"  fill  the  gaps  on  your  farm.  Let  it  help  you 
produce  larger  crops,  with  less  help — and  incidentally  make  greater  profits  for  you. 
Write  us  now  for  detailed  information  and  the  name  of  the  nearest  Cleveland  dealer. 

THE  CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
19091  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O.,  U.S.  A. 

The  largest  producer  of  crawler  type  tractors  in  the  world. 
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Irrigation  and  Soil  Fertility      More  Profit  In  Range  Cattle 


By  E.  O.  Larson,  B.  S. 


Dr.  W.  E.  Carroll,  Utah  Agricultural  College. 


Do  we  fully  understand  the  re- 
lationship between  irrigation  water 
and  soil  fertility?  This  question,  of 
such  vital  importance  to  Utah  agri- 
culture, is  insufficiently  thought  of 
by  the  irrigator.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  good  soils  produce  crops 
with  less'  water  than  do  poor  soils. 
The  best  means  of  maintaining  soil 
fertility  is  by  economical  use  of  irri- 
gation water. 

The  main  plant  food  element  of  the 
Utah  soils  is  nitrogen.  There  are 
other  plant  food  elements  just  as  im- 
portant to  plant  growth  but  they  are 
generally  not  lacking  in  our  '  soils. 
The  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil 
is  made  up  by  one  of  the  following 
methods:  by  adding  fertilizers,  plow- 
ing under  stubble  and  green  manure 
crops,  rotation  of  crops,  or  by  summer 
fallowing.  The  organic  matter,  add- 
ed to  the  soil,  decays  and  the  nitrogen 
formed  readily  dissolves  in  water, 
more  so  than  any  of  the  other  plant 
food  elements  and  here  is  where  the 
danger  of  over  irrigation  lies.  If  ex- 
cess irrigation  is  practiced  this 
soluble  plant  food  is  carried 
away  by  the  water  which  leaches 
through  the  soil;  at  any  rate  it 
is  carried  to  a  aepth  beyond  the 
root  area  of  the  plants,  where 
it  is  of  no  value.  The  question 
may  be  asked,  "why  doesn't  the 
nitrogen  leach  out  of  the  soils 
wfien  our  heavy  rains  and  snow 
come?"  Leaching  by  precipit- 
ation in  the  West  is  of  little 
significance  as  we  do  not  as  a 
rule  have  very  heavy  rains  at 
any  one  time.  The  heaviest 
storms  add  only  a  few  inches  of 
water  to  the  soil  at  once.  For 
example,  the  heaviest  rainfall 
recorded  in  Utah  during  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  is 
about  three  inches  whereas 
many  irrigators  have  ueen  found 
to  apply  twenty-four  to  thirty 
inches  in  single  irrigations.  In 
connection  witn  this  question 
there  is  still  another  point.  The 
organic  matter  added  to  the 
soil,  as  explained  before,  is  add- 
ed either  in  the  spring  or  fall. 
Decay  is  not  active  in  cold 
weather.  T^e  bacteria  that 
work  on  the  organic  matter  to 
form  nitrogen  are  .  most  active 
in  warm  weather.  In  most  of 
the  Western  States  the  rains 
come  during  the  months  of  cold 
weather  and  the  nitrogen  is  not  dis- 
solved to  a  very  great  extent  at  this 
time.  As  spring  comes  on,  decay 
takes  place  rapidly  and  the  nitrogen 
is  readily  used  by  the  plants. 

The  results  of  over  irrigation  are 
becoming  more7  serious  as  time  goes 
on.  Cases  have  been  noted  where 
six  to  fifteen  acre-feet  of  water  have 
been  applied  per  acre  during  one  irri- 
gation season.  These  are  extraordin- 
ary cases  but  they  clearly  illustrate 
the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
relationship  of  irrigation  water  to  soil 
fertility  and  to  the  water  logging  of 
land.  The  area  of  swamp  and  water 
logged  land  in  every  Western  State 
Is  rapidly  increasing.  Under  present 
methods  of  applying  water  the  build- 
ing of  an  irrigation  project  on  the 
bench  lands  must  necessarily  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  drainage  district  in  the 
low  lands  in  order  to  maintain  the 
productivity  of  the  soil.    It  Is  entire- 


ly possible  however,  to  prevent  the 
need  for  drainage  by  using  more  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  bench  lands 
for  irrigation  and  in  the  application 
of  water  to  them. 

The  first  place  to  begin  efficient  irri- 
gation is  to  use  convenient  sized 
streams  and  to  avoid  running  them 
over  long  stretches  of  land.  The  lack 
of  sufficient  cross  ditches  to  make 
possible  more  rapid  irrigation  over  a 
given  tract  causes  the  upper  land  to 
be  over  irrigated  and  the  lower  land 
to  suffer  for  lack  of  water.  Often 
crops  are  irrigated  when  they  do  not 
need  water.  Such  applications  are 
deterimental  to  the  soil  and  not 
beneficial  in  any  way.  By  using  water 
economically  on  our  irrigated  lands 
we  can  naturally  increase  our  area, 
which  will  greatly  increase  the  total 
amount  of  food  produced.  In  most 
localities  it  is  not  a  question  of  scar- 
city of  water  but  rather  one  of 
spreading  what  water  we  have  uni- 
formly over  more  land. 

Although  the  best    irrigators  see 


Probably  no  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation will  affect  so  favorably  the  im- 
provement of  the  range  cattle  of  the 
State  as  the  so  called  "Purebred  Bull 
Law"  which  went  into  effect  January 
1,  1917.  This  law  provides  that  any- 
one turning  loose  or  ranging  "any 
cattle  upon  the  public  domain,  range, 
or  forest  reserves  of  this  State,"  shall 
keep  with  them  "during  the  breeding 
season  of  each  year,  one  bull  for 
every  forty  head,  or  fraction  thereof, 
of  female  breeding  cattle  so  ranged." 

For  the  sections  of  the  State  which 
live  up  fully  to  the  spirit  of  the  law 
the  future  holds  a  rich  reward.  This 
spirit  o,f  the  law  referred  tc  means  not 
only  that  the  bull  shall  be  a  purebred, 
but  that  he  shall  be  a  good  purebred. 
The  fact  that  an  animal  is  registered 
is  not  sufficient  guarantee  that  he 
will  be  a  good  breeder — he  should 
come  from  good  stock  and  should  be  a 

good  individual.  There  is  little  hope 
that  the  grade  of  cattle  will  be  im- 
proved if  the  bulls  used  would  have 
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A  scene  on  one  of  our  large  ranches. 


very  many  reasons  why  excessive 
irrigation  must  be  stopped  in  order  to 
maintain  the  fertility  of  our  soils,  the 
impressions  of  a  Federal  Land  Bank 
appraiser  who  recently  visited  Utah 
should  alone  convince  every  irrigator 
of  the  urgent  need  of  preventing  over 
irrigation  from  this  moment  on. 
This  appraiser  was  very  reluctant 
about  recommending  loans  on  any 
farms  lying  within  a  certain  5,000- 
acre  tract  that  is  now  highly  produc- 
tive simply  because  he  feared  that 
under  present  irrigation  pratcice  the 
lands  would  gradually  but  surely  de- 
cline in  productive  power  and  there- 
fore in  value.  Though  most  of  the 
farmers  in  this  particular  district 
seriously  believe  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  waterlogging  their  lands,  the 
appraiser,  who  has  made  a  very  care- 
ful study  of  irrigation  and  drainage 
conditions  throughout  the  west  said, 
"One  of  two  things  is  sure  to  come. 
In  ten  years  these  farmers  will  either 
have  to  install  a  drainage  system  at 
considerable  expense,  or  they  will  be 
able  to  use  their  lands  only  for  past- 


made  only  ordinary  steers  had  they 
been  castrated  while  young.  Get  a 
bull  that  will  attract  attention  and 
his  calves  will  attract  buyers.  "Like 
begets  like"  is  the  only  safe  maximum 
for  the  breeder  to  hold  before  him. 

ures,  and  very  wet  pastures,  too,  un- 
less they  begin  now  to  irrigate  with 
very  much  less  water  than  they  are 
now  using." 

Irrigators  can  ill  afford  to  permit 
Federal  officials  to  entertain  ideas  of 
this  sort  when  it  is  easily  within  their 
power  to  prevent-the  conditions  which- 
give  rise  to  such  impressions.  Look- 
ing the  problem  squarely  in  the  face 
we  must  admit  that  economical  use 
of  irrigation  water  will  preserve  soil 
fertility,  increase  our  crops  by  increas- 
ing the  irrigated  area,  and  prevent 
the  future  water  logging  of  our  low 
lying  lands. 

 o  

Don't  expect  the  public  to  remem- 
ber your  business  too  long  without 
assistance.  The  public  has  a  lot  of 
other  important  things  on  its  mind. 


The  price  which  can  and  should  be 
paid  for  bulls  to  run  on  the  range  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
the  quality  and  number  of  females  and 
upon  the  feed  and  care  to  be  given 
the  cattle.  The  very  highest  priced 
bulls  can  only  be  used  in  highly  im- 
proved purebred  herds.  Most  range 
sections,  however,  could  well  afford  to 
pay  more  for  their  bulls.  In  fact,  they 
cannot  afford  not  to  pay  more.  If  the 
bull  does  what  the  law  supposes — gets 
40  calves,  they  need  be  worth  only 
$5.00  a  head  more  than  the  average 
to  pay  $200  more  each  year  for  their 
sire.  If  these  better  calves  are  ob- 
tained from  only  30  to  the  40  cows  the 
difference  would  be  $150  each  year. 
This  difference  in  price  may  not 
sound  possible  where  cattle  are  sold 
by  the  head  according  to  their  age. 
The  marketing  of  livestock  is  fast 
reaching  a  saner  basis,  so  that,  the 
man  with  good  cattle  will,  as  he  should 
do,  receive  more  for  them.  Where 
the  cattle  raised  are  to  be  fattened  on 
the  place  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  advisability  of  using 
the  better  sires. 

The  old  argument  that  "my 
bull  may  not  sire  my  calves  be- 
cause my  cows  are  all  mixed  up 
on  the  range  with  my  neighbors' 
bulls  and  cows''  should  no  longer 
hold.  Where  such  a  condition 
exists  that  several  men  utilize 
the  same  range  they  should  get 
together  and  insist  that  all  bulls 
turned  out  be  of  a  uniform  good 
grade.  It  would  also  be  a  splen- 
did help  to  their  bank  accounts 
to  insist  that  they  all  be  of  the 
same  breed. 

Most  of  the  better  breeders 
feel  that  one  bull  for  each  40 
head  of  breading  females  is  not 
enough,  and  they  turn  out  one 
bull  for  each  25  cows. 

Another  point  of  management 
which  is  well  worth  considering 
is  to  keep  the  bulls  and  cows 
separate  except  during  a  com- 
paratively short  breeding  season. 
This  will  necessitate  a  separate 
pasture  for  the  bulls,  though  this 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  ad- 
vantage of  greater  unformity  of 
age  in  the  calves  produced.  The 
time  to  turn  the  bulls  with  the  cows 
will  depend  upon  the  most  desirable 
time  for  the  calves  to  come.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  hold  the  bulls  out  till 
June  or  July  and  then  leave  them  till 
the  cows  are  gathered  in  the  fall.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  cows  that 
are  "shy  breeders"  may  not  settle  in 
calf  during  this  time.  When  such 
cows  are  found  it  is  much  more  profi- 
table to  replace  them  with  regular 
breeders.  Unless  there  is  some  very 
good  reason,  every  cow  coming  from 
the  range  in  the  fall  without  a  calf 
should  be  considered  a  "slacker"  and 
should  be  sent  to  the  butcher  to  do 
her  last  "bit"  toward  the  defeat  of 
"Kaiserism,"  and  be  replaced  by  one 
capable  of  masing  a  yearly  contri- 
bution toward  the  triumph  of  right. 

The  three  "allies"  then  for  more 
and  better  beef  are,  (1)  Better  sires — 
these  will  automatically  and  gradual- 
ly improve  the  females;  (2)  a  higher 
percentage  of  calves  and  more  uni- 
formity in  their  age;  (3)  More  and 
better  feed  and  care  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  young  stock. 
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FEEDING   THE   DAIRY  CALF 

A.  B.  Nystrom. 

With  whole  milk  selling  at  uusual- 
ly  high  prices  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  from  60  cents  to  75  cents  per 
hundred-weight  for  skim  milk  when 
fed  to  hogs  at  the  present  time,  the 
question  the  dairy  farmer  must 
answer  is:  Does  it  pay  to  raise  dairy 
calves  now? 

Dairymen  who  sell  butterfat  and 
keep  their  skim  milk  on  the  farm  will 
find  just  as  much  profit  in  raising 
heifers  as  in  raising  hogs.  The 
practice  of  killing  the  calves  cannot 
help  but  prove  disastrous,  though  the 
effects  will  not  be  felt  for  three  or 
four  years.  The  most  prosperous 
dairymen  are  those  who  look  ahead 
and  plan  for  a  better  herd  in  the 
years  to  come.  This  better  class  of 
dairymen  use  a  good  purebred  sire 
and  save  all  the  heifer  calves  from 
their  best  cows,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  raising  them.  And  the  same 
argument  holds  true  in  the  conden- 
sery  districts,  for  by  using  a  mini- 
mum of  whole  milk  with  the  proper 
grain  mixture  the  calves  can  be 
raised  at  a  cost  only  slightly  greater 
than  when  skim  milk  is  available. 
When  Cows  Should  Freshen. 

The  dairyman  who  supplies  a  small 
retail  trade  must  have  a  definite  sup- 
ply of  milk  all  the  year  round.  He 
must  also  have  the  same  quality  of 
milk  at  all  times.  Tne  best  practice 
for  him  is  to  have  his  cows  freshen 
all  through  the  year,  so  that  only  one 
or  two  are  dry  at  any  one  time.  The 
best  practice  for  most  dairymen, 
however,  is  to  have  their  cows  freshen 
in  the  Fall.  This  gives  a  high  flow 
all  winter  and  when  grass  comes  on 
the  spring  there  is  tendency  for  a 
rise  in  the  flow,  thus  maintaining  high 
production  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Winter  prices  are 
always  higher  than  in  summer,  the 
reason  for  this  being  that  many  farm- 
ers milk  cows  only  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Fall  calves  are  more 
easily  raised  than  Spring  calves.  The 
dairyman  has  more  time  to  look  after 
them  in  the  fall,  and  by  the  time 
spring  pasture  is  ready  fall  calves 
will  be  old  enough  to  use  it.  Pasture 
does  not  benefit  spring  calves;  it  may 
even  cause  scours  and  set  the  calf 
back  a  month  or  two. 

If  the  cow  has  been  properly  fed 
during  pregnancy  the  calf  will  be 
strong  and  vigorous  at  birth.  Most 
of  the  trouble  in  calf  raising  comes 
,t'rom  lack  of  proper  development  be- 
fore birth.  The  cow  should  get 
nutritious,  succulent  feed  of  a  lax- 
ative nature  all  through  pregnancy 
and  especially  when  she  is  dry.  The 
practice  of  turning  dry  cows  to  a 
straw  stacn.  and  giving  them  no  other 
feed  is  not  giving  the  calf  a  fair 
chance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  detri- 
mental effects  on  the  subsequent 
milk-producing  ability  of  the  cow. 

The  calf  should  be  taken  away  from 
its  mother  soon  after  it  is  born.  Some 
dairymen  allow  the  calf  to  run  with 
the  dam  two  or  uiree  days.  This 
practice  is  commendable  if  the  udder 
is  caked,  as  the  manipulation  given 
by  the  calf  will  help  to  increase  the 
circulation  and  carry  away  the  con- 
gestion. However,  if  you  think  you 
will  have  difficulty  in  teaching  the 
calf  to  drink  from  a  pail  it  is  best 
never  to  allow  the  calf  to  touch  the 
cow. 

In  any  case  the  calf  must  have  the 
"first  milk"  or  coloBtrum  as  it  is  call- 
ed. This  acts  as  a  purgative  and  puts 
the  digestive  organs  of  the  young  calf 
in  the  proper  condition  to  handle  the 
normal  milk  which  cornea  later.  Feed- 
ing three  times  a  day  to  calves  less 
than  a  week  old  is  a  good  practice, 
being  careful  to  feed  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  have  strictly  clean,  warm 
milk  fresh  from  the  cow. 

The  amount  of  milk  to  feed  varies 
with  different  calves.  A  weakling  can 
use  only  six  to  eight  poundB  per  day 


for  the  first  week,  while  a  stronger 
one  will  be  able  to  handle  from  10  to 
12  pounds  daily.  Feed  whole  milk 
alone  until  the  calf  i  i  10  days  to  two 
weeks  old.  Then  begin  adding  a  calf 
meal  in  small  quantities,  increasing 
the  amount  very  slowly  from  week  to 
week,  decreasing  the  amount  of  milk 
slightly  until  it  is  getting  about  eight 
pounds  of  milk  and  eight  to  10  pounds 
of  the  substitute  daily.  This  amount 
of  milk  should  be  fed  on  the  average 
up  to  10  weeks  of  age.  Some  calves 
will  not  respond  to  uie  substitute  as 
well  as  others,  and  all  calves  will  do 
better  on  tne  calf  3  eal  when  a  little 
milk  is  given  with  it. 

If  skim  milk  is  plentiful  it  is  wise 
to  keep  feeding  it  until  the  calf  is 
four  to  five  months  old.  However, 
most  calves  will  grow  well  on  the  sub- 
stitute alone  after  they  are  10  weeks 
old,  provided  they  have  never  had  a 
setback,  have  learned  to  eat  grain  and 
hay  and  are  in  good  thirfty  condition. 
Feeding  Grain. 

Calves  should  learn  to  eat  grain 
when  they  are  ahout  10  days  old.  A 
little  bran  or  ground  oats  (sieved) 
rubbed  on  the  nose  after  its  meal  of 
milk  will  teach-  the  calf  to  like  it. 
Drop  a  litle  dry  grain  in  the  pail  after 
all  the  milk  is  consumed  and  the 
calf  will  soon  learn  to  look  for  it  at 
every  meal.  Once  it  becomes  ac- 
customed to  grain  a  supply  may  be 
kept  before  the  calf  constantly  until 
about  one  to  iy2  pounds  is  consumed 
daily.  Then  the  allowance  should  be 
limited. 

A  mixture  of  100  pounds  of  bran, 
100  pounds  of  cornmeal  (coarse),  100 
pounds  of  ground  oats  and  50  pounds 
of  oilmeal  makes  a  good  grain  for 
calves.  The  amount  of  oil  may  be 
changed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  calf. 
This  acts  as  a  conditioner  and  should 
keep  the  bowels  just  right.  Whole 
grain  gives  just  about  as  good  results 
as  ground  grain  after  the  calf  is 
eight  weeks  old,  the  reason  for  this 
being  that  calves  must  chew  the 
grain  well  if  they  are  to  get  the  most 
out  of  it.  This  they  will  not  do  if 
the  gain  is  ground. 

Feeding  Hay. 

Calves  learn  to  eat  hay  just  as 
soon  as  grain.  The  first  hay  should 
be  either  grain  hay  or  timothy.  The 
legume  hays  often  cause  digestive 
troubles  except  with  older  calves. 
When  calves  are  about  two  to  three 
mon^s  old  they  can  usually  handle 
clover  and  alfalfa  hay  very  well. 
Good  clean  hay  should  be  kept  before 
them  constantly. 

"Substitutes"  and  Supplements. 

There  is  really  no  good  substitute 
fo  milk  to  be  obtained  at  any  price. 
This  fact  has  recently  been  proved  by 
scientists,  though  practical  feeders 
have  thought  so  for  years.  But  sup- 
plementary feeds  can  be  found  that 
will  cut  the  cost  of  raising  calves 
materially.  Aside  from  the  patent 
calf  meals  on  the  market  the  follow- 
ing home-mixed  feeds  can  be  fed  to 
advantage  if  used  by  a  careful  feeder: 
Mixture  No.  1. 

Low  grade  flour  16  2-3  pounds 

Whole  flaxseed  meal  33  1-3  pounds 

Linseed  oil  meal   50  pounds 

Directions — Take  2y2  pounds  of  the 
mixure  as  a  daily  allowance  for  each 
calf.  Scald  with  boiling  water.  After- 
ward add  more  water  so  as  to  make 
two  gallons.  Add  a  little  sugar  and 
salt  before  feeding. 

Begin  to  add  a  little  of  this  mixture 
to  the  whole  milk  when  trn  calf  is 
two  weeks  old;  gradually  decrease 
the  milk  and  Increase  the  substitute 
until  a  complete  change  is  made.  This 
hhould  take  from  10  days  to  two 
weeks.  Weak  calves  must  have  a 
little  of  the  milk  for  two  or  three 
weeks  longer. 

Mixture  No.  2. 
22  pound  ground  oat  flakes. 

10  pounds  flaxseed  meal. 

6  pounds  flour  middlings. 

11  pounds  fine  cornmeal. 

i  '  _  pounds  blood  meal  flour 


Less  Powei 


Whatever  your  requirements  are  we  have  a  size  to  suit,  4  H.  P. 
and  Larger. 

We  can  show  you  The  Ross  will  operate 
with  Less  Power  and  Less  Speed  and  still 
produoe  Larger  Capacity.   Our  selling 
plans  make  this  possible. 
No  Limit  to  our  Guarantee  because  there  Is  No 
Limit  to  the  ability  of  The  Ross.    Write  your  own 
guarantee  if  you  please. 

Buy  now.  Cost  you  Less.  You  can  have  the  ma- 
chine  any  time  without  Cash  investment  Iti  full 
prior  to  Silo  Filling  Time.  , 
THE  E.W.  ROSS  CO.,  Box  144,  Springfield,  Ohio.  68  Years'  Experience 
Machinery  and  Repairs  carried  with  Landes  &  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Vz  pound  salt. 

Directions — Make  a  gruel  by  adding 
3y2  to  four  ounces  of  the  mixture  to 
each  quart  of  water.  The  meal  is 
first  stirred  with  a  little  cold  water 
to  get  out  the  lumps  and  convert  it 
into  a  paste.  A  quart  of  boiling  or 
very  hot  water  is  then  added  and  the 
mixture  thoroughly  stirred  and  allow- 
ed to  stand  until  lukewarm,  in  which 
condition  it  should  be  fed.  Begin 
feeding  at  two  to  three  weeks  of  age, 
making  the  change  very  gradually  as 
with  the  Mixture  No.  1. 

It  takes  milk  to  make  strong, 
healthy  calves,  but  good  results  can 
be  obtained  by  substituting  a  part  of 
the  milk  with  one  of  the  above  mix- 
tures. 

Calf-Feeding  Pointers. 

1.  Feed  tnree  times  daily  the  first 
week. 

2.  Keep  the  calf  a  iittle  hungry 
rather  than  overfeed. 

3.  Be  regular  in  time  and  manner 
of  feeding. 

4.  Make  changes  in  the  ration  very 
slowly. 

5.  Absolute  cleanliness  as  to  pail 
and  quarters  is  a  necessity. 

6.  Allow  the  calf  plenty  of  exer- 
cise out  of  doors  and  access  to  dry, 
warm  quarters. 

7.  Keep  the  cah  growing  con- 
stantly. 

 o  

PREPARING  CREAM  TO  CHURN 

G.  L.  Martin. 

Good  butter  can  be  made  from  sweet 
cream,  but  it  requires  a  longer  time 
to  churn.  More  butterfat  is  lost  in  the 
buttermilk  and  the  butter  usually 
tastes  flat.  In  the  country,  its  is  cus- 
tomary to  sour  the  cream  before 
churning  which  largely  overcomes 
these  difficulties. 

There  are  two  ways  to  ripen  cream 
and  both  are  practical  on  the  farm. 
The  first  and  by  far  the  most  common 
method  is  to  keep  the  cream  cool,  as 
near  50  degrees  as  possible,  until  a 
short  time  before  churning  then  warm 
it  to  70  degrees  F.,  and  allow  it  to 
sour  or  ripen  naturally.  The  time  re- 
quired to  ripen  cream  properly  will 
depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the 
cream  and  the  amount  of  acid  already 
present.  As  a  rule  thick  cream  re- 
quires longer  to  reach  the  churning 
point  than  does  thin  cream,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  less  of  the  butter 
milk  or  the  cream  present  and  more 
butterfat.  The  more  serum  present 
the  more  milk  sugar  consequently  a 
larger  amount  of  acid.  Thin  cream 
does  not  require  so  long  a  time  to 
reach  the  churning  point  as  the  acid 
develops  faster,  there  being  more 
milk  sugar  present  than  in  thick 
cream. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  skim  the  cream 
as  thick  as  convenient  as  it  will  keep 
sweet  longer  and  is  not  so  liable  to 
become  over-ripe  before  being  churn- 
ed. The  best  flavored  butter  can  be 
obtained  from  cream  that  is  kept  not 
to  exceed  three  or  four  days.  A  longer 
time  is  conductive  to  the  development 
of  objectionable  flavors  in  the  cream 
which  are  bound  to  appear  later  in 
the  butter. 

The  ripening  of  cream  by  artificial 
means  is  coming  into  use  on  the  farm 
in  many  places.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  use  of  a  starter  which  is 
added  to  the  cream  a  short  time  be- 
fore churning.  A  starter  is  a  pure 
culture  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  which 
is  added  to  the  cream  to  hasten  the 
development  of  acid  and  to  give  a 
desirable  flavor  to  the  butter.  Even 
the  best  cream  contains  a  great  many 
underslrable  bacteria  which  if  given 
an  opportunity  will  /decompose  the 
casln  and  lend  more  or  less  undesir- 


Intensive 
Production 

THE  thresherman  to  make 
money  these  days  must  crowd 
every  working  hour  with  pro- 
duction of  the  most  intensive 
kind;  if  his  machine  lags  or 
breaks  down  he  is  a  loser.  When 
the  drive  is  on,  his  machine  must 
work  easily  and.work  profitably. 
Adverse  conditions  must  not  slow 
his  output  to  the  losing  point. 

Moving  machinery  that  is  over- 
worked is  liable  to  trouble.  A 
mechanical  part  that  can  do  the 
same  work  without  power  or  mo- 
tion is  not.  That  is  why  the  "Man 
Behind  the  Gun,"  exclusively 
used  in  the  Red  River  Special 
Separator,  gets  results.  It  re- 
quires no  adjustment  and  yet 
accomplishes  more  clean  separa- 
tion than  other  machines  can 
get  from  end  to  end. 

Save  the  Farmers' 
Thresh  Bill 

Investigate  the  Junior  Red  River  Spe- 
cial, the  threslier  for  small  power  and 
home  work.   Write  for  circulars. 

Nichols  &  Shepard  Co. 

In  Continuous  Business  Since  184S 

Builders  exclusively  of  Red  River  Spe- 
cial Threshers,  Wind  Stackers,  frVoders, 
Steam  and  Oil-Gaa  Traction  Enginea 

Battle  Creek  Michigan 


OAISY  FLY  KILLER  iftsfsptea- 

flies.  Neat,  clean,  or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  *  Made  of 
metal,can't  spill  or  tip 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything. 
Guaranteed  effective. 
Sold  bydealers.  or  C  sent 

-  —   express  prepaid  for  (1 

HAROLD  SOMEES,  160  DoKalo  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  H.T. 

able  odors  and  flavors  to  the  butter 
unless  held  in  checK  by  low  temper- 
atures or  by  the  development  of  lactic 
acid  with  a  starter.  Adding  starter 
to  the  cream  gives  the  lactic  acid 
bacteria  the  lead  then  they  are  able 
to  hold  the  others  in  check  for  a  few 
hours  until  the  cream  is  churned. 
How  to  Make  Starter. 

A  home  made  starter  can  be  de- 
veloped by  securing  a  gallon  of  clean 
flavored  skimmilk  as  it  comes  from 
separator  and  setting  it  at  70  de- 
grees F.,  which  is  about  average  room 
temperature  until  it  is  well  soured.  It 
will  take  about  24  hours  to  sour  it  \ 
sufficiently.  A  good  starter  will  form 
a  smooth,  solid  curd  with  a  pleasant 
flavor.  When  it  is  poured  from  the 
vessel  it  will  break  with  a  square, 
sharp  cleavage,  appear  creamy  and 
will  show  no  hard  lumps.  A  poor 
starter  will  show  pinholes  in  the  curd, 
have  a  bad  flavor  and  will  be  granu- 
lar when  poured.  It  frequently  shows 
whey  on  the  surface  or  the  curd  may 
float  on  top  of  the  whey.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  presence  of  unde- 
sirable bacteria.  A  poor  starter  is  in- 
jurious to  the  cream  as  it  gives  the 
harmful  bacteria  the  lead  and  defeats 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

A  good  starter  can  be  made  from 
buttermilk  which  has  a  clean,  pleasant 
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sour  flavor.  A  gallon  of  this  put  into 
the  cooler  and  kept  cold  between 
churnings  will  serve  the  purpose  very 
well.  In  fact,  many  times  the  starter 
is  continued  on  this  way  for  many 
months  and  in  some  cases  for  years 
so  long  as  it  retains  its  desired  flavors. 
However,  it  frequently  happens  that 
a  starter  made  this  way  will  develop 
undesirable  flavors  after  only  a  few 
days. 

A  commercial  starter  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage.  These  are  pure 
cultures  of  lactic  acid  bacteria  which 
are  put  on  the  market  and  are  used 
quite  exclusively.  These  come  in  small 
bottles  and  have  to  be  propagated  by 
inoculating  a  small  quantity  o,f  milk 
and  allowing  it  to  sour  well  before 
putting  it  into  the  cream.  The  di- 
rections usually  come  with  the  sam- 
ples so  they  can  be  used  with  per- 
fect safety. 

The  commercial  starters  need  to  be 
set  at  room  temperature  the  same  as 
do  the  home-made  starters.  The  only 
difference  is  in  not  adding  the  pure 
culture  to  the  cream  until  a  gallon  or 
bo  of  the  skimmilk  has  been  set  and 
developed  sufficient  acid. 

The  Churning  Point. 

In  ripening  cream,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  know  when  the  churning  point 
is  reached,  otherwise  the  cream  may 
become  over-ripe  which  is  very  in- 
jurious to  the  fine  flavor  so  desirable 
in  fine  butter.  A  good  way  to  tell 
when  the  cream  is  ready  to  churn  is 
by  the  taste  and  the  appearance. 
Sweet  cream  will  have  a  clean,  plea- 
sant nutty  flavor  and  the  surface  will 
usually  appear  yellow,  smooth  and 
soft  like  velvet.  When  the  cream  is 
ripe  and  ready  to  churn  it  will  have  a 
clean,  pleasant  sour  taste  and  will  ap- 
pear more  or  less  white  on  the  sur- 
face. Cream  needs  to  be  churned 
when  it  is  ripe  or  less  cooled  to  a  low 
temperature  and  held  there  until  just 
before  time  to  churn,  then  heated  to 
about  56  degrees  F.,  and  churned  im- 
mediately. 

 o  

THE  SELECTION  OF  A  HERD  SIRE 
L.  H.  Hatch. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters 
the  farmer  dairyman  is  called  upon 
to  decide  is  that  of  the  selection  pf 
his  herd  sire.  The  sire,  from  the 
breeding  standpoint,  represents  one- 
half  the  herd.  One  or  two  scrub 
cows  in  a  herd  will  transmit  their 
poor  qualities  to  their  own  calves 
only,  while  a  scrub  sire  will  lower 
the  quality  of  the  entire  herd.  Ac- 
cording to  Henry's  Feeds  and  Feed- 
ing, the  average  yea\rly  production 
of  the  four  leading  dairy  breeds,  as 
reported  from  four  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, is  as  shown  in  the  table: 

Per 

Milk  Fat  cent 
Holstein  10,491.0  358.7  3.42 
Guernsey  6,263.5       313.7  5.0 

Jersey  5,732.8       302.5  5.29 

Ayrshire   -       6,909.0       248.6  3.6 

A  purebred  dairy  sire  is  the  result 
of  the  harmonious  Dlending  of  the 
blood  generations  of  animals  with 
the  same  tendencies,  with  that  of 
milk  production  most  important.  A 
scrub  sire  is  tne  result  of  the  attempt 
to  combine  the  blood  of  animals  o,f 
various  tendencies,  tendencies  that 
antagonize  each  other. 

A  vigorous,  prepotent,  purebred 
aire,  especially  when  used  in  a  scrub 
herd,  may  represent  much  more 
than  half  the  herd,  as  the  ability 
given  him  by  generations  of  care- 
ful selection  and  mating  will  stamp 
hisT  own  qualities  upon  the  offspring 
to  a  far  greater  degree  than  will  the 
dam  of  mixed  breeding. 

The  average  production  for  all 
cows  in  the  country  is  something 
under  4,000  pounds  milk  and  near 
175  pounds  butterfat  in  a  year. 

This  shows  that  the  average  pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian  produces 
sometime  more  than  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  amount  of  milk  and 
twice  the  amount  of  butterfat  pro- 
duced by  the  average  cow  of  the 
country,  with  the  other  breeds  rang- 
ing somewhat  lower. 

What  is  the  actual  money  value  of 
a  purebred  aire  to  the  average  farm- 
er?  Let  ua  take  for  example  a  pure- 


bred Holstein-Friesian  sire  and  a 
herd  of  twenty-five  average  cowb. 
Suppose  an  average  of  twenty  of 
these  produce  calves  each  year  for 
three  years,  and  half  the  calves  are 
heifers.  This  makes  thirty  heifers. 
These  heifers  at  maturity  should  pro- 
duce at  least  as  much  as  the  average 
of  their  dam  and  sire's  dam,  which 
would  be  about  7,000  pounds  of  milk, 
or  an  increase  of  3,000  pounds,  which 
at  $3  per  hundred,  a  very  low  figure, 
would  amount  to  $45  per  year  .for 
each  cow.  Deducting  two-thirds  this 
amount  for  increased  cost  of  feed 
(probably  an  excessive  amount)  we 
have  left  $15  per  year  per  head  the 
daughters  will  return  in  excess  of 
the  dams.  These  daughters  should 
be  useful  for  more  than  four  years, 
but  even  at  four  years  the  thirty 
heifers  would  return  a  total  of  $1,800 
over  and  above  the  amount  pro- 
duced by  their  dams  in  the  same 
length  of  time.  Discount  these  fig- 
ures 50  per  cent  and  we  still  have 
an  amount  that,  added  to  the  cost  of 
a  scrub  sire,  will  buy  a  purebred  ani- 
mal and  leave  enough  over  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  almost 
any  investment  on  the  ,farm.  In 
addition  to  the  great  increase  in  milk 
production,  the  daughters  are  far 
more  valuable  as  breeding  anknals. 

In  the  second  cross  there  remains 
but  25  per  cent  of  the  original  scrub 
blood,  and  the  production  should  be 
materially  increased  over  the  first 
cross,  though  not  so  much  in  propor- 
tion. 


WHY  CREAM  TESTS  VARY 

L.  W.  Morley. 

The  farmer  who  sells  cream  is 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  variation 
in  the  test  reported  by  the  creamery. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
tests  tend  downward.  The  farmer 
should  not  assume  that  a  variation  in 
the  tests  means  either  carelessness 
or  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  cream 
buyer.  Here  are  several  factors 
which  affect  the  richness  of  cream, 
and  which  make  a  variation  in  the 
test  from  time  to  time. 

First  of  all  the  richness  of  the  cream 
varies  with  the  richness  of  the  milk. 
In  early  spring  and  summer  there  are 
more  fresh  cows  which  results  in  a 
lower  testing  milk  and  as  a  result  of 
this  the  cream  goes  down  in  propor- 
tion. A  herd  of  cows  may  produce 
milk  averaging  4  per  cent  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  early  spring  and  summer 
the  average  will  run  as  low  as  3.6  per 
cent.  This  much  difference  in  the 
richness  of  the  milk  will  cause  a  vari- 
ation from  5  to  8  per  cent  in  the 
cream  test. 

The  next  most  important  cause  for 
variation  is  the  speed  of  the  separ- 
ator. The  faster  the  separator  is  run 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  skimmilk 
and  the  smaller  the  proportion  of 
cream.  Consequently  the  high  speed 
yields  a  richer  cream.  If  a  machine 
that  is  supposed  to  be  turned  60  re- 
volutions a  minute  is  reduced  to  40 
the  cream  will  be  considerably  lower 
in  test. 

Another  important  cause  of  vari- 
ation in  cream  tests,  and  sometimes 
the  most  important,  is  the  amount  o,f 
water  or  skimmilk  used  in  flushing 
out  the  fowl.  The  difference  of  a 
pint  used  will  make  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference in  the  test  of  the  cream.  A 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  separated  will  also  have  some 
effect.  Some  separators  are  more 
sensitive  to  temperature  than  others. 
With  some  a  difference  of  20  degrees 
in  the  temperature  of  the  milk  when 
separated  will  make  a  difference  of 
several  per  cent  in  the  test  without 
affecting  the  thoroughness  of  the  se- 
paration to  any  marked  extent.  It 
should  he  understood  that  these  vari- 
ations occur  not  as  a  result  of  more 
or  less  loss  of  fat  in  the  skim  milk 
but  as  a  result  o,f  a  larger  proportion 
being  taken  out  in  the  form  of  cream. 


A  MAGNIFYING  GLASS 

reveals  the  tiny  norra  an'J  •ram«  in  an  nx'e.  Tl.etc  rough  places  are  the 
main  cause  for  friction.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

on  your  axle  and  pn-Vf  nl  frici"".    Made  of  the  fin»-»t  k'ea*<: 
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Increasing  the  Value  of  the  Farm 

by  Bringing  it  Miles  Nearer  the  Market 


The  value  of  a  farm  depends  largely 
upon  its  distance  from  a  good  market. 

Today  distance  is  measured  in  min- 
utes, not  in  miles. 

The  Patriot  Farm  Truck  (Lincoln 
Model,  1J/2  tons  capacity)  readily 
transports  much  more  in  weight  with 


several  times  the  speed  of  a  horse- 
drawn  wagon.  It  lays  down  at 
market  15,000  to  20,000  pounds  in 
practically  the  same  time  that  a 
team  will  deliver  5,000  pounds,  lit- 
erally bringing  the  farm  to  about 
one-fourth  its  actual  distance  from 
market. 


PATRIOT  >arm  TRUCK 

Built  for  Country  Roads — Built  for  Country  Loads 

The  Patriot  is  the  first  motor  truck  built  for  farm  work,  and  is  equipped  with 
a  practical  farm  body,  similar  to  what  you  have  always  used  on  your  farm  wagon. 

It  saves  horses  and  high-priced  feed.  It  brings  better  markets  nearer,  for  with  a  Patriot 
you  can  readily  drive  loads  to  a  market  fifty  or  one  hundred  miles  distant. 
Business  farmers  can  easily  see  how  such  perfect  transportation  greatly  increases  the  value 
of  their  farms,  to  say  nothing  of  the  convenience  in  being  master  of  roads  and  weather. 
Every  farmer  with  160  acres  or  more  should  find  out  what  a  Patriot  Farm  Truck  will 
save.  Write  for  information. 

HEBB  MOTORS  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Patriot  Farm  Trucks 
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Lincoln  Model  \  V2  Ton 
Washington  Mode! 

IVz  Ton 

Continental  % 
Motor  I 


Internal 
Gear  and 
Worm 
Drive 


Lincoln,  Nebraska 

The  Powerful  Patriot 
Hand  Hoist 


by  which  the  body- 
when  loaded,  may 
easily  and  quickly  be 
elevated  to 
dump 
load. 


WHAT  THE  COW-TESTING 

ASSOCIATION  CAN  NOT  DO. 

It  can  not  compel  a  dairyman  to 
dispose  of  his  poor  cows  If  he  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  them.    It  can  not  make 


him  feed  according  to  production  nor 
practice  economy  in  the  management 
of  his  dairy  herd.  It  can  not  require 
him  to  dispose  of  his  scrub  bull  and 
buy  a  better  one.  It  has  never  yet  de- 
manded the  planting  qf  legumes  and 
the  building  of  silos.  It  never  will 
compel,  but  it  always  will  encourage, 
economical  improvement  of  the  herd, 
of  the  farm,  and  of  the  business. — IT. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
 o  

GREAT  BRITAIN  NEEDS 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

A  cahlegram  from  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Food  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity for  building  up  a  food  reserve 
and  urges  that  there  be  no  slackening 
of  effort  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"Supplies  of  butter  and  cheese," 
the  cable  states  in  part,  "are  still  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  requirements, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  imports  from 
America  will  remove  anxiety  as  re- 
gards our  position  in  these  com- 
modities." 

 o  

The  man  who  puts  off  the  purchase 
of  a  cream  separaor  because  he  thinks 
he  can't  afford  it,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  is  making  a  serious  mistake, 


because  the  machine  will  pay  for  it- 
self the  first  year  from  its  own  sav- 
ing, and  all  that  it  saves  for  the  owner 
after  the  first  year  is  clear  gain. 

 -o  

The  silo  is  one  of  the  modern 
mortgage  lifters.  It  enables  the  farm- 
er to  save  sufficiei  t  funds,  through 
using  his  own  crops,  to  meet  all 
financial  obligations. 


LADIES,  BEWARE 

Doctor:  "This  is  a  very  sad  case, 
sir;  very  sad  indeed.  I  much  regret 
to  tell  you  that  yo"r  wife's  mind  is 
gone — completely  gone." 

Peck — "I'm  not  one  bit  surprised. 
She*s  been  giving  me  a  piece  of  it 
every  day  for  the  last  fifeen  years." 

— Chicago  Herald. 

Patsy:  "Hello,  Mike!  They  tell 
me  that  yer  sister  that  was  afther 
marrin'  Donovan  last  year  is  a  happy 
mother  this  mornin'?' 

Mike:    "That's  so." 

Patsy.  "Is  it  a  boy  or  a  gurrl  that 
it  is?" 

Mike:  "Ah,  sure,  I  don't  know! 
Isn't  it  myself  that's  jist  goin'  up  to 
the  house  to  see  whether  it's  an  uncle 
or  an  aunt  I  am?" 
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OUR  GUARANTEE 
We  guarantee  every  subscriber  against  loss  through 
dishonesty  or  attempted  swindle  by  any  advertiser  in 
this  publication.  We  do  not  attempt,  however,  to 
adjust  trifling  differences  between  the  subscribers  and 
honest  responsible  advertisers,  nor  will  we  pay  the 
debts  of  honest  bankrupts.  Notice  of  complaint  must 
be  sent  us  within  thirty  days  from  date  of  the  trans- 
action, and  the  subscriber  must  have  mentioned  Utah 
Farmer  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Advertising  Rates.  The  advertising  rates  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 


Do  not  plan  to  sell  your  alfalfa  and  other  feed 
but  arrange  right  now  to  feed  it  to  livestock  on 
your  farm. 

Our  government  is  doing  every  thing  possible 
,  to  eliminate  the  waste  and  save  all  the  grain  at 
threshing  time.    Every  one  should  help. 

ft  ft 

It  is  reported  that  over  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  for  a  Holstein  bull  calf  6  months 
old.  Some  price  for  a  calf,  one  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  possible. 

ft  ft 

Lice  and  mites  are  discourgers  of  egg  produc- 
tion. When  prices  o,f  feed  are  so  high  you  can 
not  afford  to  have  any  lice  or  mites  in  your  hen 
house. 

ft  ft 

The  feeding  of  dairy  cows  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  milk  you  get  as  any  other 
one  thing.  Feed  for  production  and  secure  maxi- 
mum results. 

ft  ft 

Do  not  let  your  vegetables  grow  too  thick  in 
the  row.  You  may  have  to  thin  out  the  beets, 
onions,  carrots  or  others,  to  get  maximum  results 
it  takes  work  and  good  care.  , 

ft  m 

Fight  tbe  grasshopper,  do  not  allow  them  to 
destroy  your  crops.  They  can  be  controlled,  if 
you  have  had  no  experience  get  in  touch  with  the 
county  agent  at  once. 

ft  ft 

For  every  boy  that  goes  to  the  front  it  means 
Chose  a1  home  must  work  that  much  harder. 
American  man  power  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
careful  planning  and  laborsaving  devices  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  home  will  help. 

ft  ft 

Are  you  providing  shade  for  your  animals  dur- 
ing these  hot  days.  If  you  wish  to  get  the  best 
It  ulta  look  after  the  comfort  of  your  livestock. 
11  they  live  under  unfavorable  conditions  they 
can  not  rrow  ,  develop  or  do  as  much  hard  work. 
It  will  pay  you  to  provide  shade  for  your  livestock. 

r  i  ft 

N'ow  is  the  Mine  to  dispose  of  the  rooster,  and 
I  roduco  infertile  CKgs  during  the  summer 
months.  Collect  the  eggs  twice  a  day.  If  you 
•  an  not  use  them  now  put  them  away  for  future 
usf.    I r i f « •  r  1  i I r •  i'^h  v.  ill  keep  better. 


BUILD  A  SILO 

In  order  to  conserve  food  for  our  livestock 
every  .farmer  should  have  a  silo  where  10  or  15 
head  are  kept.  If  a  silo  was  of  value  to  any 
farmer  in  past  years  it  will  be  twice  as  value- 
able  in  the  future.  The  cost  of  feeds  are  higher 
today  and  will  be  higher  for  some  time  and  no 
better  way  is  known  to  reduce  this  cost  than 
by  using  a  silo,  This  year  more  than  ever  be- 
fore you  need  a  silo  and  plan  now  to  built  it. 
ft  ft 
SAVE  THE  STRAW 

Threshing  time  will  soon  be  here.  The  great 
need  of  food  and  feed  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
we  should  save  everything  possible.  Straw  is 
becoming  more  valuable  each  year.  When  pro- 
perly mixed  with  other  feeds  it  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage.  Just  a  little  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  stacking  and  putting  it  away 
for  winter  use.  Too  often  the  straw  is  left  just 
as  the  threshing  machine  piles  it.  With  alfalfa 
selling  at  the  present  prices  it  will  be  profitable 
to  take  the  best  of  care  of  all  straw  for  feed  and 
other  uses.  Half  rotten  or  musty  straw  does 
not  make  good  feed.  Feed  is  valuable  and  straw 
is  worth  saving. 

ft  ,  ft 

WHEAT  CROP  FOR  1919. 

Already  the  government  has  taken  steps  to 
plan  for  the  wheat  crop  of  next  year.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  wheat  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  planted  in  the  fall  or  what  is  called 
winter  wheat.  Utah  will  plant  a  larger  acreage 
this  year  than  ever  before.  More  land  is  being 
brought  under  cultivation.  One  county  claims 
that  3,000  acres  more  of  wheat  land  was  planted 
in  1917  than  during  1916,  this  same  county  will 
plant  a  larger  acreage  this  year,  other  counties 
will  plant  increased  acreage.  The  price  of  wheat 
makes  it  possible  to  develop  and  cultivate  this 
new  acreage.  It  will  help  the  government  to 
feed  the  world  and  will  increase  our  cultivated 
area.  Utah  will  do  her  part  for  1919  as  she  has 
answered  the  government  in  all  other  requests, 
ft  ft 

SUGAR  BEET  GROWERS  TO 

INCREASE  YIELDS 

During  the  early  spring  months  of  the  year  our 
government  asked  the  farmers  to  increase  their 
beet  acreage,  now,  the  request  comes  for  better 
care  and  cultivation  in  order  that  the  crop  may 
be  just  as  large  as  possible.  The  government 
wants  an  increased  production  of  sugar.  If  by 
better  farming  we  can  produce  a  half  ton  per  acre 
more  you  can  readily  see  what  it  will  amount  to 
for  the  total  acreage. 

A  greater  yield  means  more  profit  for  the  farm- 
er and  will  help  the  government.  The  sugar  is 
needed  and  a  little  more  money  will  help  you  to 
buy  more  bonds  and  give  more  liberal  to  war 
activities.  So  we  urge  the  farmers  to  increase 
the  tonnage  per  acre,  better  and  more  cultivation, 
more  careful  irrigation  will  help  «to  answer  the 
governments  call  for  an  increased  yield  this  year, 
ft  ft 
BULL  CLUBS 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  farmers  to  buy  bulls  is 
in  a  co-operative  way  and  organize  bull  clubs. 
The  plan  is  to  divide  into  blocks  of  HO,  the  cows 
in  each  division.  A  bull  will  stand  for  two  years 
in  each  block  and  then  he  can  be  moved  to  the 
next  without  extra  cost.  Only  animals  of  the 
very  best  breeding  should  be  purchased.  The 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  the  better 
quality  of  animals  can  be  purchased.  One  man 
acting  alone  could  not  afford  to  buy  as  good  a 
sire  as  would  be  purchased  by  the  club.  More 
and  better  livestock  is  what  we  need  and  this  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  them. 

Motor  trucks  are  becoming  more  useful  and 
essential  all  the  time.  Many  of  them  are  now 
beiiiK  used  to  transport  farm  products  to  the 
market.  In  some  sections  those  trucks  make 
irsguiai  trips,  In  other  places  neighbors  have 
joined  together  and  use  th^m  foi*  marketing  their 
crops. 


SLACKERS  AND  PROFITEERS 

During  the  past  week  examples  have  been  made 
of  slackers  and  profiteers,  men  who  would  not 
sell  their  wheat  when  they  had  a  surplus  and  a 
milling  company  who  were  mislabeling  and  sell- 
ing at  too  high  a  price  their  mill  products. 

There  are  a  few  farmers  who  think  that  some 
of  the  regulations  made  by  the  government  are 
a  bluff  and  would  not  be  carried  out  so  it  was 
necessary  to  act  and  make  an  example  of  them 
that  others  may  know  what  is  coming  if  they  do 
not  get  in  line.  Millers  or  any  other  concern 
who  think  they  can  beat  Uncle  Sam  are  sure  to 
find  out  that  he  means  business.  The  sentiment 
of  the  people  is  very  strong  against  a  slacker  or 
one  who  is  profiteering  during  the  war.  Men 
and  women  who  are  doing  every  thing  possible 
to  help  win,  are  not  going  to  stand  for  any  such 
neglect  of  duty  or  making  money  while  others 
are  giving  their  lives. 

This  action  of  the  Food  Administration  officials 
should  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  who  are  in 
wrong.  The  great  majority  of  our  people  are 
very  patriotic  and  have  done  every  thing  they 
have  been  asked  to  do.  We  want  to  commend 
the .  officials  for  going  after  these  slackers  and 
profiteers. 

ft  ft 
WORK  OR  FIGHT 

It  is  timely  indeed,  this  slogan  given  to  the 
American  public,  to  be  enforce  by  the  war  de- 
partment, that  men  must  fight  or  work. 

Some  of  our  best  young  men  are  offering  their 
lives,  other  are  making  sacrifices  of  business 
career  and  opportunities,  others  are  willing  to 
give  their  all,  that  the  world  may  be  made  safe 
for  freedom  and  democracy. 

Some  men  are  working  long  hours,  day  and 
night,  to  keep  alive  their  industry  and  to  produce 
food  on  the  farms,  others  are  willing  and  doing 
every  thing  possible  to  help  the  government,  but 
there  are  a  few  who  go  about  in  a  way  that  one  is 
apt  to  think  they  do  not  care,  others  are  loafing, 
hanging  around  pool  halls  and  other  resting 
places,  or  doing  work  that  is  classed  as  noessen- 
tial  during  war  times.  Such  conditions  the 
American  people  will  not  stand  for  and  already 
the  change  is  coming  and  the  order  of  the  war 
department  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  things 
they  have  done.  Rich  and  poor  alike  should 
work  or  fight.  After  the  first  of  the  month  our 
officials  should  see  to  it  that  all  who  are  able — ■ 
work  or  fight.  The  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  every  one 
help— work  or  fight. 

ft  ft 
BUYING  "GOLD  BRICKS" 

What  confidence  can  readers  have  in  a  paper 
that  will  sell  their  space  to  dealers  in  "gold  brick," 
giving  prominent  men  stock  fn  the  company  in 
order  to  use  their  name  on  the  directory  and  in 
this  way  sell  stock. 

Nearly  every  month,  sometimes  every  week, 
one  or  more  of  the  companies  go  to  the  bad.  Some 
one  who  has  bought  stock  (gold  bricks)  looses  all 
while  the  promoters  get  away  with  all  that  is  col- 
lected. We  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  every  promotion  company  is  bad. 
So  many  rubber,  coal,  mining  and  oil  companies 
have  been  fakes  one  is  at  a  loss  to  select  the  good 
from  the  bad. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  these 
promotion  companies  is  the  men  who  allow  their 
names  to  be  used  as  officers  and  directors  in  real- 
ity have  no  interest  in  the  company  only  the 
stock  given  them  for  use  o,f  their  names.  People 
will  soon  loose  confidence  in  such  persons  and 
they  will  be  known  in  their  true  light. 

Why  is  the  promotor  so  anxious  to  get  ride  of 
the  stock,  If  it  is  such  a  good  thing  there  is  al- 
ways money  to  buy  It.  Those  promoters  go  to 
the  small  investors,  people  with  limited  means 
and  tell  such  a  glowing  story  often  misrepresent- 
ing the  true  conditions  and  are  able  to  sell  stock. 
When  you  are  offered  something  wonderful  for  a 
little  money,  think  twice  before  you  buy.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  is  coming  when  the  use  af  the  mails 
will  be  denied  to  these  get-rieh-quick  schemes. 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


THE  SUGAR  OUTLOOK  IN 
THE  INTER MOUNTAIN  COUNTRY 

The  farmers  of  Utah  and  Idaho, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
heeded  the  Government's  call  for  in- 
creased sugar  production,  last  winter 
and  spring.  It  is  now  gratifying  to 
drive  over  the  beet  growing  areas 
and  observe  the  concrete  results.  In 
spite  of  a  vicious,  insidious,  pro-ger- 
man  propaganda  that  was  started  by 
a  very  few  people,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  farmers  have  shown  that  their 
hearts  was  right  and  their  labors  ran 
true  to  traditions  that  have  been  es- 
tablished and  of  record  in  the  Liberty 
bond  campaign;  in  the  Red  Cross 
campaign;  in  the  appeals  for  cash  to 
establish  a  welfare  service  with  our 
soldier  boys  at  the  battle  front. 

Our  percentage  of  volunteers  for 
the  several  branches  of  war  service 
and  also  the  draft  recruits  heaped 
honor  of  a  lasting  brand  upon  our 
states.  Farthermore,  these  soldiers 
are  acquiting  themselves  with  splen- 
did credit  in  the  fury  of  the  battle 
front.  Yes,  there  has  been  casualty 
lists,  hut  that  was  an  expected  part 
of  our  sacrifice.  A  sober  study  of  the 
engagements  indicates  that  the  of- 
ficers at  the  front  have  used  precau- 
tion to  protect  our  soldiers  and  not 
allow  them  to  sacrifice  their  lives, — 
in  fact,  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  it  has  required  much  tact  and 
skill  to  hold  our  American  soldiers 
back,  so  anxious  have  they  been  to 
get  into  the  thick  of  the  fray. 

With  such  a  record  from  the  front 
as  a  part  of  imperishable  history,  it 
would  be  a  serious  indictment  against 
those  of  us  who  were  left  behind, 
should  we  fail  to  do  our  utmost. 
Every  farmer  who  has  tilled  his  soil 
a  little  better,  even  though  he  has 
been  deprived  of  such  needed  skilled 
labor,  will  have  great  satisfaction  in 
feeling,  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
that  his  increased  yields  may  be  chalk- 
ed up  to  his  credit  as  a  contribution 
to  a  much  needed  war  requirement. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  sugar  and 
meats  and  flour  or  bread  products. 

A  recent  survey  in  sugar  beet 
acreage  indicates  that  Utah  now  has 
growing  more  than  90,000  acres  of 
sugar  beets,  which  is  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  last  year.  Idaho  has 
about  the  same  acreage  as  last  year. 
Owing  to  a  generous  amount  of  fall 
plowing  and  an  unusual  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  beet  growers,  generally, 
and  a  reasonably  .favorable  season, 
the  indications  at  the  close  of  the 
month  of  June  are  that  the  first  half 
of  the  season  warrants  us  in  predict- 
ing a  larger  average  in  tonnage  than 
common.  Many  adverse  things  may 
yet  happen  however. 

The  seven  Idaho  factories  now 
have  growing  ahout  38,000  acres  of 
beets  and  at  this  time,  it  is  believed 
that  there  will  be  more  sugar  made  in 
the  1918  season  than  was  made  in 
Idaho  in  1917. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Utah 
will  this  year  produce  enough  sugar 
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in  the  seventeen  factories  to  furnish 
the  Government  with  sufficient  sugar 
to  feed  our  army  of  2,000,000  soldiers 
with  a  full  sugar  ration  for  an  eniire 
year,  in  addition  to  supplying  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  commonwealtn'  * 
sugar  needs  for  an  entire  year. 
Isn't  that  fine? 

The  Utah  Farmer  rather  likes  this 
way  of  expressing  the  results  of  the 
campaign,  which,  in  our  judgment, 
was  an  important  war  measure.  We 
want  to  pass  this  information  on  to 
every  beet  grower  for  it  will  be  en- 
couraging for  each  individual  to  know 
that  his  personal  efforts  are  now  a 
part  of  a  composite  whole  which  will 
bring  credit  to  the  "defenders  of  the 
second  line  of  defense"  as  has  some 
times  been  said,  in  refering  to  the 
food  producers  of  the  land.  There 
was  such  a  splendid  spirit  of  response 
shown,  by  such  large  numbers  that 
the  idea  was  accepted  in  such  "do- 
something  and  do  our  utmost"  fashion/ 
that  it  would  have  been  humiliating 
for  the  farmers  as  a  fraternity,  to 
now  have  even  a  partial  failure  chalk- 
ed up  against  them. 

Yes,  the  soldier  boys  have  written 
history  at  the  front  that  will  forever 
bring  them  glory  and  credit  in  a 
cause  so  worthy;  The  farmers  at 
home  are  also  writing  history  as  ex- 
pressed in  increase  food  yields  such 
as  only  patriotic  team  effort  could  ac- 
complish. The  Utah  Farmer  extends 
congratulations  to  "the  heroes  of  the 
plow-handles." 

 o  

Millard  County  Utah,  June  12,  1918. 
Utah  Farmer: 

I  would  like  a  little  more  infor- 
mation on  the  siloing  of  beet  tops  as 
reported  in  your  June  issue  by  the 
Colorado  feeders.  How  are  they 
gathered  off  the  land?  Are  they  top- 
ped and  left  in  windrows  or  are  they 
raked  up  with  a  horse  rake?  In 
siloing  them  do  you  put  straw  be- 
tween or  do  you  just  pile  the  tops  in 
and  tramp  them  down  with  the  horses 
and  how  do  you  cover  them  and  what 
with?  I  would  appreciate  a  little  de- 
tail information  on  this  siloing. 
Thanking  you  for  same, 

Yours  respectfully, 

O.  A.  A. 

The  Utah  Farmer  has  made  a  per- 
sonal and  detail  study  of  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  beet  growers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Utah  and  Idaho  and  also 
in  Colorado,  where  in  some  districts, 
the  feeders  have  been  using  the  silo 
method  for  beet  tops  for  several  years. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  that 
impresses  us  in  this  study  is  the  wide 
range  of  practices  and  practically  all 
are  succesful.  Some  methods  are  bet- 
ter than  others.  A  rather  common 
method  of  gathering  the  tops  off  the 
field  is  to  fork  the  tops  directly  from 
the  ground  where  the  hand  toppers 
have  allowed  them  to  accumulate, 
onto  the  wagon  that  draws  the  tops 
to  the  silo.  Where  hand  topping  is 
employed,  the  beets  are  usually 
thrown  into  windrows  or  piles  and 
therefore  the  tops  are  left  not  greatly 
scattered. 

Where  the  mechanical  topper  is 
used,  one  method  that  has  been  em- 
ployed is  to  use  a  side  delivery  rake, 
after  the  topper  has  clipped  the  tops 
off  of  four  or  more  rows.  The  side  de- 
livery rake  trundles  the  tops  to  one 
side  in  a  continuous  windrow  and  will 
cover  four  or  five  beet  rows  at  a  time. 
It  works  very  much  the  same  as  in 
raking  hay.  Where  the  side  delivery 
rake  is  not  available  1  lie  ordinary 
dump  hay  rake  may  be  used.  In 
gathering  the  tops,  it  is  important  to 
somewhat  shake  the  tops  out  so 
there  will  be  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  dirt  gathered  with  the  tops.  This 
can  be  rather  readily  shaken  out. 
The  tops  handle  best  when  gathered 
before  they  have  shriveled  very  much. 
The  fresh  tops  also  pack  better  in  the 
silo.  Some  good  results  were  had, 
however,  even  when  the  tops  had  re- 
mained on  the  field  several  days  after 


RESIDES  the  cash  additions  it 

makes  to  the  net  profits  of 

your  business — 

The  International  motor  truck  keeps 
your  customers  satisfied. 

.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  horses 
can  do.  That  limit  changes  with  the  seasons, 
with  the  weather,  and  with  the  conditions  of  the 
streets  and  roads.  Horse  deliyeries  and  horse 
hauling  mean  disappointed  customers  at  times, 
or  customers  satisfied  at  ruinous  expense. 

An  International  Motor  Truck  Has  No  Such  Limit 

Its  service  is  not  affected  by  seasons  or  weather 
and  very  little  by  street  and  road  conditions. 
You  can  make  a  schedule  and  keep  it  through- 
out the  year  when  you  use  an  International 
motor  truck.  What  is  that  worth  to  you? 
Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you. 

Four  Models 

H,  1,500  lbs.  capacity  K,  3,000  lbs.  capacity 

F,  2,000  lbs.  capacity-  G,  4,000  lbs.  capacity 

Special  bodies  for  any  business. 

International  Motor  Trucks  Are  Sold  By 

UTAH  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 

28  South  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

KOPPS  GARAGE, 

Cedar  City,  Utah. 

PAROWAN  AUTO  COMPANY, 

Parowan,  Utah. 

PRICE  GARAGE  COMPANY 

Price,  Utah. 

WILLIS  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Roosevelt,  Utah. 

UINTA  ELEVATOR  &  MILLING  COMPANY, 

Evanston,  Wyoming. 

GOODING  MOTOR  CO., 

Gooding,  Idaho. 
BRANCHES  AT  BUHL,  TWIN   FALLS  AND  BURLEY 

YELLOWSTONE  MOOOR  CO. 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 

BRANCHES  AT  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO  FALLS,  REXBURG 


topping  betore  they  were  gathered. 

Some  o,f  the  growers  alternate  a 
layer  of  straw  with  a  layer  of  beet 
tops,  using  about  one-third  as  much 
straw  as  tops.  When  straw  is  used, 
it  is  imperative  that  greater  care  be 
exercised  that  the  packing  in  the  silo 
is  well  done.  The  tops  when  gather- 
ed fresh  require  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  packing.  As  the  moisture 
evaporates,  they  are.  more  spongy 
and  therefore  require  more  tramping 
to  pack  them  and  when  straw  is  alter- 
nated, even  more  tramping  is  neces- 
hary.  Sometimes  a  boy  is  put  on  a 
horse  and  the  packing  is  done  by 
keeping  the  horse  tramping  over  the 
mass  after  eacu  lot  of  tops  is  spread. 
Sometimes  a  team  hitched  to  a  field 
roller  is  used.  When  the  silo  is  filled, 
a  common  practice  is  to  shovel  earth 
to  a  depth  of  about  ten  inches  over 
the  tops.  Tn  one  instance,  a  grower 
finished  by  putting  about  eight  inches 
(K  beet  pulp  over  the  top  and.  thus 
sealed  it  up. 

The  important  fundamental  iu  mak- 


ing good  silage  is  to  exclude  the  air. 
Another  ingenious  scheme  that  was 
employed  by  an  Idaho  feeder  was  to 
spread  several  inches  of  fine  chaffy 
straw  over  the  top  and  then  put  a 
temporary  fence  entirely  around  the 
silo  and  corral  a  flock  of  sheep  there 
each  night  for  a  week  or  so.  This 
gave  splendid  results  with  only  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  work,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  good  embankment  of 
earth  around  the  sides,  where  the  tops 
are  piled  above  the  level  with  the 
surrounding  earth. 

The  Utah  Farmer  will  be  glad  to 
receive  communications  that  give  the 
experience  o,f  feeders  who  have  triei 
the  beet  ensilage  and  also  to  receive 
your  farther  inquiries. 

 o  


First  Tramp:  "Would  a  pint  of 
wood  alcohol  kill  a  guy,  Bill?" 

Second  Tramp:  "Would  it!  Why 
that's  the  concentrated  essence  of 
fifty   wood-piles." — Exchange. 


Send  in  your  subscription  today. 
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BUTTERMILK  CORNBREAD 

Buttermilk  and  clabber  are  usually 
abundant  on  the  farm  and,  when  used 
with  soda,  make  a  cheaper  cornbread 
than  sweet  milk  and  baking  powder. 
Some  cooks  prefer  soda,  some  prefer 
baking  powder,  and  some  prefer  both, 
using  one-half  teaspoon  of  soda  to 
two  cups  of  buttermilk  and  adding 
one  teaspoon  of  baking  powder  to  the 
batter. 

The  amount  of«  soda  used  by  cooks 
varies  from  one-half  to  one  teaspoon 
level  with  two  cups  of  milk.  Recipes 
will  be  found  to  vary  greatly  in  the 
amount  of  milk  used.  If  a  soft  corn- 
bread  is  wanted,  make  a  thin  batter. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste.  So,ft 
cornbread  may  be  made  without  any 
butter  or  fat  as  these  breads  are  eaten 
with  a  plentiful  serving  of  butter. 
Dinan's  Cornbread. 

2  cups  white  cornmeal,  3  cups  but- 
termilk, 1  teaspoon  sugar,  2  eggs,  1 
tablespoon  butter,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 
teaspoon  soda  (level). 

Add  to  the  milk  the  sugar,  well- 
beaten  eggs,  butter,  meal,  salt  and 
soda  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water. 
Have  ready  three  well  greased  deep 
cake  tins  (hot),  divide  the  batter  be- 
tween them  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.- 
Rice  Cornbread. 

1  cup  cornmeal,  1  cup  boiled  rice, 

1  tablespoon  fat,  2  eggs,  1  teaspoon  salt, 

2  cups  buttermilk,  1  teaspoon  soda 
(level). 

Combine  meal,  rice,  salt,  fat,  and 
egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten,  and  but- 
termilk mixed  with  soda.  Beat  two 
minutes  and  add  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
until  stiff.  Turn  into  a  greased  bak- 
ing dish  and  bake  in  hot  oven  40  min- 
utes, or  bake  in  shallow  dish  20  min- 
utes.   Serve  from  dish. 

Steamed  Corn  Loaf. 

2  cups  cornmeal,  1  cup  barley  flour, 

3  cups  buttermilk,  1  tablespoon  fat, 
2  tablespoons  syrup,  1  teaspoon  soda 
(level). 

Mix  meal  and  flour  in  bowl;  make 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  mixture 
and  pour  in  the  milk;  beat  hard  and 
add  fat,  sugar  and  soda  dissolved  in 
a  tablespoon  qf  boiling  water;  beat 
well  and  turn  into  a  greased  mold 
with  a  tightly  fitting  cover  and 
steam  for  two  hours.  Turn  out  in  a 
plate  and  dry  out  in  the  oven  for  five 
minutes. 

Corn  Dodgers. 

2  cups  white  cornmeal,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  2  cups  buttermilk,  y2  teaspoon 
soda,  1  tablespoon  .fat. 

Stir  soda  into  buttermilk,  mixing 
thoroughly,  and  add  to  sifted  meal 
and  salt.  Have  baking  tins  ready  on 
top  the  stove  with  hot  fat.  Add  fat 
to  dough.  Shape  in  small  pones  with 
hand  or  drop  by  spoonfuls  in  the  hot 
pan.  Do  not  allow  the  pones  to 
touch;  leave  pan  on  top  the  stove  for 
a  few  minutes;  bake  to  a  golden 
brown  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 
Serve  with  dinner  of  fresh  vegetables. 


Corn  Flour  Shortcake. 

1  cup  liquid,  6  to  8  tablespoons  fat, 
1  tablespoon  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  6 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  2-3  cups 
corn  flour. 

Rice    Flour  Shortcake. 

Follow  direction  for  corn  flour,  us- 
ing 2%  cups  rice  flour  instead  of  corn 
flour. 

Barley-Corn  Shortcake. 

1  cup  liquid,  6  tablespoons  fat,  1 
tablespoon  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  6 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  2  cups  bar- 
ley flour,  1 1-3  cups  corn  flour. 
Barley-Oats  Shortcake. 

1  cup  liquid,  4  tablespoons  fat,  1 
tablespoon  sugar,  1  teaspoon  salt,  6 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 1-3  cups 
corn  flour,  1%  cups  ground  rolled 
oats. 

The  same  weight  of  flour  is  used  in 
each  recipe — the  measures  differ  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  flour  used. 
All  measurements  are  level.  Mix 
dry  ingredients,  cut  in  the  fat  and  add 
the  liquid.  For  individual  servings, 
place  dough  on  slightly  floured  board, 
pat  to  %  inch  thickness  and  cut  as  for 
biscuit.  If  a  large  shortcake  is  want- 
ed, place  dough  in  well  greased  bis- 
cuit tin  and  pat  to  desired  thickness. 

These  shortcakes  are  light  and  ten- 
der. An  egg  added  to  rice  or  corn 
flour  makes  a  softer  dough.  The 
slightly  acid  taste  of  barley  may  be 
overcome  by  using  %  teaspoon  of 
soda  dissolved  in  one  cup  of  liquid. 
The  flavor  of  oat  and  corn  is  especial- 
ly good.  The  shortcake  made  from 
corn  or  rice  flour  are  very  white  and 
flawey  and  similar  in  apperance  to 
wheat  flour. 

Do  not  split  these  cakes  as  they 
crumble  easily.  Pile  strawberries  or 
other  fruit  on  shortcake.  Add  whip- 
ped cream,  if  desired,  and  serve. 
These  shortcakes  can  be  used  instead 
of  pie  crust  in  a  great  variety  of  des- 
serts. 


SHORTCAKES   FOR  WHEAT- 
LESS  PATRIOTS 

The  call  for  wheat  grows  more  and 
moreurgentand  Americans  is  now  real- 
ize that  wheat  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  real  fighting  program  of  the  coun- 
try as  ships  and  guns. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  have 
t'iven  up  the  weekly  allowance  of  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  and  are 
travelling  In  a  wheatless  road  to  vic- 
tory. Those  housekeepers  who  make 
good  use  of  this  allowance  in  loaf 
bread  and  biscuit  hesitate  to  turn 
even  a  dust  of  wheal  flour  Into  pie  or 
Shortcake  and  such  extras.  To  these 
fobe  redpefl  for  shortcake  worked  out 
In  the  Experiment  Kitchen  of  the 
Food  Administration  will  be  most  ac- 
ceptable. 

Barley  Shortcake. 

1  cup  liquid,  4  to  6  tablespoons  fat, 
1  tablespoon  sugar,  2  teaspoon  salt,  6 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  4  cups  bar- 
ley. 


A  BATCH  OF  RECIPES  FOR 

GOOD  SANDWICHES 

Triple  Sandwiches — These  are  both 
filling  and  appetizing.  Take  two  thin 
slices  of  white  bread  and  one  of  gra- 
ham (all  bread  used  in  sandwiches 
should  be  at  least  one  day  old,  it  cuts 
so  much  nicer).  Spread  the  slices  of 
white  bread  with  butter,  then  with 
snappy  cheese,  and  put  them  together 
with  the  graham  slice  between. 

Knully-Knoil  Sandwiches  —  Those 
who  like  olives  will  relish  his  kind. 
Spread  slices  of  rye  bread  with  a 
generous  coating  of  peanut  butter  and 
then  add  slices  of  stuffed  olives. 
Spread  the  top  slices  of  the  sandwich 
with  plenty  of  peanut  butter,  too. 
These  are  good  energy-furnishing 
sandwiches  because  of  the  fuel  value 
of  the  peanut  butter. 

Mock  Walnut  Sandwiches — Spread 
white  bread  with  butter,  not  being  too 
careful  to  spread  thin.  Then  cover 
the  butter  on  the  lower  slice  of  the 
sandwich  with  good  thick  golden 
brown  syrup.  Sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese  (rich  and  old  cheese  is  best). 
The  top  slice  of  bread  should  be  but- 
tered but  have  no  syrup.  Indeed,  in 
making  all  sandwiches  the  rule  is  to 
put  the  filling  In  the  lower  slice  only; 
only  buttering  very  thin  the  top  slices. 
And  some  prefer,  when  making  meat 
sandwiches  with  a  salad  dressing,  to 
butter  the  lower  slice  of  the  sandwich 
only. 

Cheese  Sandwiches — These  may  be 
made  of  white  bread,  rye  bread  or 
graham  bread,  according  to  the  taste 
of  those  for  whom  they  are  Intended. 
Butter  slightly  the  slices-  and  spread 
with  grated  cheese  or  rich  cream 
cheese  and  dot  here  and  there  with 
slices  of  stuffed  olives.  Sift  a  little 
paprika  over  the  cheese.  Paprika,  by 
the  way,  Is  good  on  nearly  all  meat, 
egg  or  cheese  sandwiches. 

Nut  and  Cheese  Sandwiches- — These 
furnish  a  good  deal  of  nourishment. 
Take  equal  parts  of  grated  cheese  and 
chopped  nuts,  mix  well  and  spread  on 


Help  Figlit 
the  War 

in  the 
Cornfield 

Save 
100  Per  Cent 
of  the 
Corn  Crop 


You  can  do  it  with  a  concrete  silo,  and 
keep  green  fields  on  tap  through  the 
winter. 

A  concrete  silo  prevents  the  40  percent 
waste  of  the  corn  crop  that  happens 
when  corn  is  harvested  in  the  old  way. 

You  should  have  a  concrete  silo  be- 
cause it  is  rotproof,  ratproof,  windproof, 
fireproof,  permanent. 

Write  for.  Bulletins  Nos.  55  and  5 6 
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thin  slices  of  graham  or  rye  bread. 
White  bread  may  be  used,  of  course, 
but  the  other  breads  give  a  distinctly 
different  flavor.  English  walnuts  are 
good  nuts  to  use. 

Chopped  Egg  Sandwiches — Chop 
hard-boiled  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  to- 
gether, until  reasonably  fine,  then 
chop  together  until  quite  fine  a  few 
leaves  of  parsley  and  some  mixed 
sweet  pickles,  stir  eggs  into  this  and 
spread  on  buttered  slices  of  white 
bread.  Those  who  like  peanut  butter 
will  find  that  especially  nice  to  use  in 
this  combination. 

Currant  Bread  Sandwiches — Nearly 
all  children  are  fond  of  these.  Spread 
bread  with  a  little  butter.  Then  put 
moderately  thick  slices  of  currant 
bread  with  a 'little  butter.  Then  put 
on  a  good  thick  spreading  of  firm 
currant  jelly  or  jam. 

.Lettuce  and  Cream  Cheese  Sand- 
wiches— These  are  nice  when  made 
just  before  serving.  If  they  stand, 
the  lettuce  wilts  and  seems  tough. 
Butter  white  or  brown  bread  and 
plain  butter  or  peanut  butter  are  nice 
with  these.  The  bread  should  be 
spread  thinly  with  butter,  the  lettuce 
leaf  placed  on  It  and  then  a  generous 
spreading  of  cream  cheese  sprinkled 
with  paprika. 

A  satisfactory  boiled  dressing  which 
Ih  good  for  sandwiches  and  salads 
may  be  made  by  taking  one  teaspoon- 
ful  each  of  salt,  sugar,  mustard  flour, 
one  tablospoonful  of  flour;  mix  well 
together.  Put  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  then  add  slowly  the  beaten 


yolks  of  two  eggs,  quarter  cupful  of 
vinegar,  and  three-quarters  o,f  a  cup 
of  milk.  Be  careful  to  stir  all  the 
time  until  the  mixture  thickens.  It  is 
best  when  cooked  in  a  double  boiler, 
and  it  should  turn  out  a  rich,  smooth 
yellow  mixture  about  as  tiucK  as  good 
cream. 

If  the  sandwiches  have  to  be  mad 
some  time  before  eating  wrap  them 
singly,  or  several  together,  in  oile 
paper,  which  may  be  bought  for  5  and 
10  cents  a  roll.  They  will  be  fresh 
and  nice  after  'several  hours  when 
wrapped  in  this  way. 

 o  

CHOCOLATE  PUDDING 

1  teaspoon  of  vanilla  in  about  1  quart 
of  milk,  4  eggs,  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  chocolate,  4  heaping  tablespoon- 
fuls of  corn  starch,  1%  cupful  of 
brown  sugar.  Put  3  cupfuls  of  the 
milk  in  double  boiler  to  heat.  Mix 
dry  ingredients  together,  then  moisten 
with  remaining  cup  of  milk.  Mix  slow- 
ly so  as  to  avoid  Tumps.  Stir  this  paste 
slowly  into  boiling  milk  and  continue 
to  stir  constantly  until  mixture  reaches 
boiling  point  again.  Then  add  the 
eggs  previously  beaten  well,  but  not 
too  light.  Pour  the  eggs  In  slowly  and 
mix  rapidly  by  beating  or  stirring. 
Remove  from  Are  and  add  vanilla. 
Dish  and  let  stand  aside  to  cool. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  let  stand  on  ice  several  hours 
before  serving.  For  walnut  pudding 
use  1  cupful  of  ground  walnut  instead 
of  chocolate  and  follow  the  above  re- 
cipe. 
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WAR  TIME  DESSERTS. 
Marjorie  Simmons. 
The  house  wife  is  asked  to  save 
wheat,  fat  and  sugar.  A  great  saving 
can  be  made  if  we  will  not  serve  pies 
cakes  and  expensive  puddings.  In 
place  of  these  some  of  the  suggestions 
offered  below  can  be  used.  Use  a 
few  nuts  marshmellow  creme  or 
chocolate,  or  you  can  use  some  of 
your  own  fruit  or  jams  iu  making 
these  war  time  desserts,  many  of  these 
desserts  can  be  prepared  the  day  be- 
fore they  are  used.  They  are  simple, 
wholesome  and  what  some  may  call 
old  fashioned. 

Fruit  Whip. 

One  package  orange  prepared  gela- 
tine, one  cup  fruit  pulp. 

Dissolve  the  gelatineln  boiling  water 
as  directed  on  the  package.  When  it 
begins  to  thicken  add  the  fruit  pulp. 
Whip  until  very  light.  Turn  into  a 
mold  and  when  firm  serve  with  marsh- 
mallow  creme  or  whipped  cream.  Any 
fruit  may  be  used  but  peaches  or  apri- 
cots are  best. 

Raspberry  Ice. 

Two  cups  raspberry  juice,  two  cups 
water,  sugar,  lemon  juice. 

To  the  fruit  juice  and  water  add 
sugar  to  sweeten  and  lemon  juice  to 
taste.  Freeze  and  let  stand  one  hour. 
The  same  proportions  may  be  used  for 
an  ice  made  from  strawberry  juice, 
cherries,  rhubarb,  pineapple  or  orange. 

Cornstarch  Pudding. 

Four  cups  scalded  milk,  one-hai  cu;) 
cornstarch,  one-fourth  cup  syrup,  one- 
fourth  teaspoon  salt,  one-half  cup  cold 
milk,  one  teaspoon  vanilla,  whites 
three  eggs. 

Mix  the  cornstarch,  syrup  and  salt 
and  dilute  with  the  half  cup  cold  milk. 
Add  to  the  scalded  milk,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  the  mixture  thickens. 
Cook  fifteen  minutes.  Add  flavoring 
and  a  little  fruit  coloring  if  desired. 
Cut  and  fold  in  the  beaten  egg  whites. 
Mix  thoroughly,  mold  and  chill.  Serve 
with  a  thin  custard  sauce  or  with 
crushed  fruit. 

Economy  Pudding. 

Three  cups  stale  bread,  three  cups 
milk,  two  squares  Baker's  chocolate, 
one-half  cup  syrup,  one-eighth  tea- 
spoon salt,  three  eggs,  one-half  tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Break  the  stale  bread  in  small 
pieces  and  soften  in  the  milk.  Melt 
the  chocolate  and  to  it  add  the  syrup, 
salt,  beaten  eggs  and  vanilla.  Mix 
well  and  blend  with  the  bread.  Place 
in  oiled  custard  cups  and  steam  about 
one-half  hour.    Serve  hot. 

Tapioca  Custard  Pudding. 

Four  cups  scalded  milk,  two-thirds 
cup  pearl  tapioca,  three  eggs,  one-half 
cup  syrup,  one  teaspoon  salt. 

Soak  tapioca  in  cold  water  for  one 
hour.  Drain,  add  to  the  milk  and  cook 
tin  a  double  boiler  for  thirty  minutes. 
Beat  eggs  slightly  and  blend  with 
syrup  and  salt.  Pour  eggs  gradually 
into  the  hot  tapioca.  Turn  into  an 
oiled  baking  dish  and  bake  thirty  min- 
utes in  a  slow  oven. 

One  top  of  these  two  puddings  one 
-of  the  best  of  sauces  is  a  Marshmallow 
Creme  sauce  prepared  in  jars  for 
household  use.  This  sauce  is  mixed 
in  the  same  way  for  serving  over  all 
puddings,  with  fruit;  on  gelatine  des- 
serts and  to  top  your  home  made 
Bundaes. 

Cornmeal  Dumplings. 

Two  cups  cornmeal,  one  teaspoon 
salt,  boiling  water,  flour  for  dredging. 

Mix  the  meal  and  salt.  Pour  boiling 
(Water  over  the  meal  and  stir  thorough- 
ly, using  just  enough  water  to  make  a 
thick  paste.  Form  portions  of  the 
■paste  into  thick  dumplings  about  3 
Inches  in  diameter.  Have  ready  a  ket- 
stle  of  boiling  water  and  drop  the 
'dredged  dumplings  in  carefully.  Cook 
^twenty  minutes.  ThestV  dumplings 
may  be  cooked  with  greens,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  ham  bone  or  a 
piece  of  fat  pork. 

Sour  milk  muffins  are  often  wanted 
[for  summer  breakfasts. 

Cornmeal  Muffins. 

One  cup  cornmeal,  one  cup  sour 
.milk,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon  fat,  one 
tteaspoon  salt,  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  teaspoon  soda. 

Dissolve  the  soda  in  the  milk  and 
r'mix  at  once  into  the  meal.    Stir  and 


add  fat,  the  salt  and  egg.  Beat  well. 
Bake  in  well  greased  muffin  pans  in  a 
hot  oven. 

Cornmeal  and  Rice  Wattles. 

One-half  cup  cornmeal,  one-half  cup 
flour,  one  cup  cooked  rice,  two  eggs, 
one  tablespoon  fat,  one-half  teaspoon 
soda,  one  teaspoon  salt,  one  cup  sour 
milk. 

Sift  together  the  flour,  soda  and  salt. 
Add  all  the  other  ingredients  and  beat 
thoroughly.  Bake  on  well  oiled  waffle 
irons. 

Boiled  Rice  and  Cherries. 

Three  cups  cooked  rice,  two  cups 
cooked  cherries,  sugar. 

Blend  the  cherries  and  rice,  sweeten 
to  taste  and  serve  hot. 

Gelatine  and  Leftover  Cake. 
One  package  pineapple  or  orange  pre- 
pared gelatine,  one  and  one-half  cups 
cake  crumbs,  one-half  cup  cream. 

Dissolve  the  package  o,f  gelatine  in 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  boiling  water. 
When  partly  congealed  pour  in  cake 
crumbs  and  fold  in  whipped  cream. 
Serve  with  fresh  or  canned  fruit. 


The  Moline  Grain  Binder 

The  Best  Work  Under  the  Worst  Conditions 


RAISIN  ROLL 

Make  a  dough  as  for  biscuit  roll 
about  %  inch  thickness.  Take  2  cups 
raisins,  1  cup  sugar,  2-3  cup  water 
(boiling).  Boil  until  raisins  are  very 
soft.  Remove  from  fire  and  cool. 
Then  spread  over  the  dough,  roll  up 
lightly  (as  for  jelly  roll),  put  in  a 
greased  pan.  Sprinkle  lightly  with 
sugar  and  t,mall  pieces  of  butter. 
Bake  a  medium  brown  and  serve  with 
cream.  This  is  a  cheap  wholesome 
dessert,  and  especially  good  for  grow- 
ing children. 

 o  

TOMATO  MOLD. 

Butter  a  pudding  mold,  sprinkle  the 
bottom  with  bread  that  has  been  soak- 
ed in  milk  and  well  squeezed  out. 
Over  this  put  a  layer  of  finely  chopped 
parsley,  a  layer  of  grated  cheese  and 
freshly  peeled  and  sliced  tomatoes 
which  ought  to  be  somewhat  salted. 
Repeat  these  layers  until  the  mold  is 
full,  finishing  up  with  a  layer  of  bread, 
parsley  and  cheese  on  top  of  which 
put  small  pieces  of  butter.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  40  minutes.  Serve 
very  hot. 

 o  . 

LET  YOUR  CHILD  GROW 

BIG  AND  STRONG 
Here's  Good  Food  For  a  Real  Young- 
ster's 'Day. 

What  should  your  child  eat  to  grow 
big  and  strong?  According  to  food 
experts  of  the  Utah  Agricultural 
College  here's  good  food  for  a  real 
youngster's  day: 

A  good  breakfast  to  start  him  off 
— milk,  cornmeal  mush,  apple  sauce. 
It  makes  him  fit  for  school  and  fit  ,for 
play. 

Milk  and  plenty  of  it,  makes  him 
grow — a  quart  each  day  if  you  can. 
Put  it  on  his  cerea*  and  in  his  cup. 
Make  it  into  soups,  puddings,  or 
custards  for  him.  Whole  milk  is  best, 
of  course,  but  skim  milk  is  good  if 
there  is  a  little  butter  in  his  meals. 
Cottage  cheese  is  good  too. 

No  coffee  or  tea — not  even  a  little. 
Leave  them  for  the  grownups.  Milk, 
cocoa,  not  too  strong,  and  fruit  juices 
are  the  drinks  for  children,  and  plenty 
of  water  always. 

Fruit  they  enjoy,  and  they  need  it, 
too — baked  apples,  apple  sauce, 
thoroughly  ripe  bananas,  prunes, 
oranges,  etc.  Give  them  vegetables, 
fresh  or  canned.  Plenty  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  tend  to  prevent  constip- 
ation. Use  proper  food  and  do  not  de- 
pend upon  laxatives.  The  youngsters 
can't  be  well  unless  the  bowels  move 
regularly.  Don't  let  him  hurry  off  in 
the  morning  without  attending  to  this 
duty. 

Other  foods  a  child  needs:  Whole 
wheat  bread,  not  too  fresh,  corn  bread, 
well-cooked  oatmeal,  cornmeal,  rice. 
They  help  make  strong  boys  and  girls. 
Some  fats,  butter  or  margarine  or 
meat  fats  on  his  bread  or  in  gravies. 
An  egg,  perhaps,  particularly  if  he 
doesn't  get  his  full  quart  of  milk,  or 
be  can  have  a  little  meat  or  fish,  but 
he  does  not  need  much. 

Sweets  are  good  for  him — the  right 
ones  at  the  right  time.  Dates,  raisins, 
stewed  fruits,  simple  puddings,  sugar 


THE  Moline  Binder  has  a  record  of 
of  over  50  years  of  good,  honest 
service  wherever  grain  is  grown. 
In  difficult  work,  in  continuous  running 
without  stops  or  breakdowns — in  short, 
in  an  emergency,  Moline  superiority  is 
apparent. 

The  Moline  Grain  Binder  is  built  from 
the  ground  up  of  the  best  materials  by 
skilled  workmen  and  has  been  gradually 
developed  and  improved  until  it  is  as 
near  perfection  as  possible.  It  is  built 
to  do  the  best  twork  even  under  the 
worst  conditions.  That's 
why  a  Moline  Binder  user 
is  never  satisfied  with  any- 
thing else. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline 
Grain  Binder  you  get  the 
benefit  of  50  years'  service, 
the  lightest  draft,  the  great- 
est stability,  the  strongest 
construction  and  the  greatest 
reliability  in  a  grain  binder — 
you  get  crop  insurance. 


MOLINE  LINE 
• 

Corn  Planters.  Cotton  Plant* 
ers.  Cultivators.  Com  Binders. 
Grain  Binders.  Grain  Drills, 
Harrows.  Hay  Loaders.  Hay 
Rakes.  Lime  Sowers.  Listers. 
Manure  Spreaders.  Mowers. 
Plows  (chilled  and  steel).  Reap- 
ers. Scales.  Seeders.  Stalk 
Cutters.  Tractors.  Farm 
TmcKs.Wagons  and  Stephens 
Salient  Six  Automobiles. 


A  typical  instance  of  Moline  perform* 
ance  under  unusualconditions  is  reported 
by  Jerry  Rivard  of  Boubonais,  111.,  as 
follows: 

The  Moline  P-ft.  Binder  bought  of  you  I 
used  in  cutting  I  10  acres  of  (train.  I  cut 
■even  acresof  new  ground  where  I  did  not 
think  it  could  do  the  work,  being  very 
trashy  ground,  and  the  men  present  insisted 
1  was  doing  wrong  to  try  to  cut  it  with  a 
binder,  but  the  Moline  Binder  went  through, 
cutting  all.  I  never  missed  a  bundle  and 
never  oroke  anything.  I  "  •  ider  this  remark- 
able, considering  the  condition  under  which 
the  test  was  made. 

We  have  many  letters 
such  as  this  on  hie,  all 
equally  enthusiastic  over  the 
work  of  the  Moline  Binder. 

The  frame  of  the  Moline 
Binder  is  extra  strong,  mak- 
ing it  particularly  good  for 
tractor  use. 

See  your  Moline  Dealer 
about  the  Moline  Binder 
now,  or  write  us  for  full 
information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  (ffljh  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 

\  MANUFACTURERS  OF  QUALITV**VT^r/    FARM  IMPLEMENTS   SINCE  laSS. 


cookies,  are  better  than  candy.  Give 
them  at  meal  times. 

Between  meals  let  him  have  bread 
and  butter,  a  cracker,  or  fruit.  They 
won't  spoil  his  appetite,  and  candy 
will. 


KNEW  IT  ALREADY 

"I  haven't  paid  a  penny  for  repairs 
on  my  machine  in  all  the  ten  months 
I've  had  it!"  said  the  motorist. 

"So  the  man  who  repaired  it  told 
me!"  said  a  friend  in  corroboration. 
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FOOD  FACTS  OF  WORLD  SCOPE 
More   Rigid   Canadian  Regulations. 

New  Canadian  food  regulations  now 
in  effect  limit  the  amount  of  fats  and 
6ugar  which  may  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pastry,  confectionery  and 
ice  cream.  The  manufactuer  of  some 
of  these  products  is  entirely  prohibit- 
ed and  the  sugar  consumption  of 
candy  manufacturers  is  limited  to  one- 
half  the  monthly  average  used  by 
them  last  year. 

Italy  Depends  On  Imported  Food. 

Although  crop  conditions  in  Italy 
are  reported  as  generally  favorable 
and  the  area  sown  to  cereals  about 
equal  to  the  pre-war  average,  home- 
grown food  and  imports  combined  are 
still  insufficient  to  meet  demands. 
Serious  Sugar  Losses. 

The  submarine  depredations  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  early  in  June  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  13,854  tons  of  sugar  from 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  This  represents 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  weekly 
consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  and  is  more  than  the  recent 
total  sugar  allowance  of  Great  Britain 
for  jam  making  this  year. 

Although  the  cargoes  were  fully 
covered  by  insurance  the  loss  of  the 
sugar  emphasizes  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional conservation  of  this  important 
commodity. 

War's  Effect  on  U.  S.  Meat  Situation. 

To  summarize  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  meat  situation,  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration makes  this  statement. 
Production  has  increased,  and  ex- 
ports have  increased  both  in  actual 
amount  and  in  relation  to  production. 
Beef  has  assumed  a  more  important 
position  in  export.  During  the  calen- 
dar year  1917,  the  total  production  of 
beef,  veal,  pork  and  mutton  exceeded 
18  billion  pounds,  o,f  which  slightly 
over  9  per  cent,  chiefly  beef  and  pork, 
was  exported.  The  average  farm  in 
the  U.  S.  produced  close  to  3000 
pounds  of  meat  last  year. 

U.  S.  Exports  of  Oats. 

The  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  is  now  supplying  the  Allies 
with  wheat  substitutes  is  shown  by  a 
summary  of  oat  and  corn  exports  an- 
nounced hy  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminst- 
ration.  More  than  101,000,000  bushels 
of  oats  and  oatmeal  were  exported  by 
this  country  from  July  1,  1917,  to  April 


Don't  Waste  Your 
Strength 

and  time  washing  clothes 
by  hand.  Do  it  better  with 
one  of  our  Electric  Washing 
machines. 

We  have  them  from  $35.00 
up.    Send  for  our  catalog. 

We  carry  electrical  ap' 
pliancos  of  all  kinds. 

Eardley  Bros. 
Co. 

37  East  1st  South 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


30,  1918,  and  of  this  amount  more  than 
93,000,000  bushels  were  sent  the 
European  Allies. 

Exports  of  corn  and  cornmeal  for 
the  same  period  were  more  than  39,- 
000,000  bushels,  of  which  more  than 
27,000,000  bushels  were  for  the  Allies. 
Bavarian  Hens  Assessed  at  40  Eggs. 

An  example  of  German  methods  at' 
securing  food  is  seen  in  the  new  re- 
gulations of  the  Bavarian  Egg  Supply 
Office.  Poultry  keepers  are  required 
to  deliver  to  the  Government  40  eggs 
for  each  hen  kept.  The  1918  quota  is 
due  in  September  at  a  fixed  price  of  4 
cents  per  egg. 

Measures  of  this  character  help  to 
explain  the  ability  of  the  German 
federal  states  to  feed  the  population 
when  food  products  fail  to  reach  the 
markets  in  sufficient  quantities  as  a 
result  of  voluntary  sales  by  producers. 

Hungary   Commandeers  Foodstuffs. 

New  government  food  orders  in 
Hungary  provide  for  the  confiscation 
of  hidden  hoards  without  payment  and 
also  the  punishment  of  hoarders.  For 
the  fourth  time  in  the  present  year  the 
Food  Minister  has  ordered  a  general 
requisition  of  foodstuffs  from  consum- 
ers and  producers  alike. 

Except  for  a  sufficient  home  supply 
to  last  until  the  first  part  of  August, 
the  following  principal  foods  will  be 
seized:  wheat,  oats,  maize,  potatoes, 
millet  and  fat. 

Switzerland  Adopts  Compulsory 
Production. 

A  recent  Swiss  decree  for  Compul- 
sory crop  production  by  all  land  own- 
ers up  to  the  1914  acreage  as  a  mini- 
mum. All  grain  growers  who  fail  to 
deliver  the  required  amount  into  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  must  pay  four- 
fold the  maximum  price  as  indemnity 
for  their  deficiency.  The  fact  that 
Switzerland  is  a  republic  makes  this 
decree  of  unusual  interest. 

 o  

FARM  LIGHT  PLANT 
Andrew  Moore. 

Many  changes  have  come  to  the 
modern  farm  home.  Many  of  the  lux- 
uries and  comforts  that  were  known 
only  to  the  city  homes,  years  ago,  are 
now  possible  on  every  farm.  No  mat- 
ter where  you  are  located  it  is  possible 
to  have  electricity  in  your  home.  You 
can  light  your  house  with  the  modern 
electric  lamp,  run  a  fan,  a  washing 
machine,  can  use  a  electric  iron, 
vacum  cleaner  and  a  score  of  other 
labor  saving  devices  that  make  com- 
fort and  help  in  the  farm  home. 
These  electric  plants  have  been  so 
thoroughly  tested  out  that  they  are 
now  recommended  as  being  practical 
and  so  simple  in  methods  of  operation 
that  anyone  can  run  them. 

Electric  lights  are  so  much  better 
than  the  old  coal-oil  lamps  and  so 
much  easier  to  keep  clean.  The  risk 
o.f  fire  is  not  near  so  great  especial- 
ly is  this  true  if  proper  care  is  given 
when  the  house  is  wired. 

A  wire  run  to  the  ham  in  such  a 
help  and  so  much  safer  than  carry- 
ing around  a  lantern. 

Think  of  the  help  it  would  be  to 
have  an  electric  washer  and  electric 
iron  to  do  your  work.  Then  there  is 
the  sweeping  if  it  is  done  with  a 
vaccum  cleaner  it  is  so  much  more 
sanitary,  the  dust  and  dirt  is  gather 
together  and  burned  rather  than 
stirred  up  and  sacttered  to  another 
place. 

The  sewing  machine  can  be  run 
with  electrical  power  and  will  take 
much  of  the  worry  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  hard  work  out  of  sewing.  It 
becomes  a  pleasure  for  the  girls  to 
learn  this  necessary  part  of  the  work 
of  successful  home  making.  With 
electricity  on  the  farm  a  water  system 

possible  and  will  do  wonders  to  help 
in  the  house  work.  Think  of  hot  and 
cold  water  just  by  the  turning  of  a 
tap  rather  than  the  old  way  of  carry- 
ing water  for  several  rods. 

Hoys  and  girls  are  not  so  apt  to 
leave  the  farm  if  some  of  these 
modern  helps  and  comforts  are  theirs 
to  enjoy. 

The  modern  sentiment  Js  to  help 
the  wife  with  labor  saving  devices 
Just  as  much  as  the  men  on  the  farm. 
They  should  share  and  share  alike. 


AUTOMATIC- 

NOT  EVEN  A 
BUTTON  TO 
PRESS 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 

for  the  rural  home — is  cheap,  safe,  convenient  and  reliable. 
It  saves  time,  energy  and  money. 

Matthews 

Automatic 

Electric  Light 

and 

Power  Plants 

are  more  dependable  than  human  control,  not  even  a  button 

to  press.  , 

Absolute  battery  protection  and  low  battery  cost.  Never 
out  of  power  at  a  critical  time.  Battery  troubles  are 
eliminated. 

Plant  starts  itself  when  load  becomes  unsafe  for  battery. 
Plant  stops  itself  when  demand  ceases  and  battery  is  ful- 
ly recharged. 

Not  one  size  for  all  purposes,  but  a  selection  for  each  need  and 
honestly  rated. 

MATTHEWS  PLANTS 

Are  Completely  Equipped,  Honestly  Represented,  Cheapest  in 
Operation  and  Upkeep,  a  Permanent  Improvement, 

Good  for  Years  of  Constant  Service. 

Guarantee — The  Plant  must  make  good  or  we  do. 

OPEN  TERRITORY  FOR  EXCLUSIVE 
DEALER  AGENTS 

ADDRESS 

CAPITAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

19-23  West  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- 


OUR  SERVICE 

And  What  It  Means  to  You 

we  Have  a  joint  interest  in  this  community 

And  We  Wish  to  Join  With  You  in  Every  Way  to  Promote 

the  Community's  Interests 


In  a  sense,  this  community  is 
like  a  farm — it  pays  according  to 
the  way  in  which  it  is  treated. 

The  successful  farmer  co-oper- 
ates with  his  farm. 

Knowing  that  certain  soil  ele- 
ments are  necessary  to  healthy 
crop  growth,  he  sees  to  it  that 
these  elements  are  maintained. 

The  same  principle  holds  good 
in  community  development. 

Our  community  is  composed  of 
two  closely-related  elements — 
town  and  country. 

They  are  both  essential  to 
healthy  community  growth.  Neg- 
lect or  mistreatment  of  either  of 
them  by  the  other  affects  both — 
it  injuries  the  whole  Community. 


Both  elements  must  be  maintain- 
ed. 

Accomplishing  this  is  simply  a' 
matter  of    sincere  co-operation 

among  all  of  us  in  this  community. 

Our  idea  of  our-  own  part  to 
play  for  community  good  in  a 
business  way  is — 

To  sell  only  such  implements 
as  have  the  quality  to  give  high- 
grade  results  in  the  field. 

To  consider  good  performance 
by  our  implements  as  a  part  of  ] 
our  obligation. 

To  sell  every  implement  at  a] 
fair  price. 

To  praetrce  the  square  deal  to-»j 
wards  each  and  every  customefM 

On  this  basis  we  invite  the  co-J 
operation  of  every  farmer  in  this 
community.  < 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 

UTAH  IDAHO  NEVADA  WYOMING  1 
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Farmers  Should  Fight  Weeds 


Every  farmer  should  fight  the  weeds, 
not  one  should  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
retard  production.  The  need  for  food 
production  this  year  is  greater  than 
ever,  and  we  must  fight  these  enemies 
to  our  crops. 

Some  o,f  our  communities  are  work- 
ing hard  to  destroy  them  and  it  is  up 
to  the  Farm  Bureaus  to  co-operate  to- 
gether with  county  officials  to  fight  the 
weedB. 

We  are  giving  the  control  methods 
for  a  few  of  the  more  common  weeds. 
Also  a  copy  of  the  State  law  govern- 
ing the  distinction  of  noxious  weeds. 
Weeds  and  Methods  of  Control. 
Canada  Thistle   (Cirsium  Arvense) 
Unlawful  Weed. 
This  weed  is    a    perennial  with 
prickly  leaves  and  with  a  strong,  far- 

CROCKWELL'S  ECONOMY  STOVE 

A  simple  portable  stove. 
Take  off  one  lid  sit  in  yo,ur 
stove  or  range  (see  cuts) 
giving  you  two  holes  to  cook 
on.  A  great  time,  heat  and 
fuel  saver.  Price  $5.00  pre- 
paid. Pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Write  for  folder. 
Agents  wanted.  Hooverlse. 
Save  coal  for  the  War. 
J.  H.  Crockwell,  Box  667,  Salt  Lake  Citv 


MOREGtf 

.rr  MAKES 
HENS  LAY. 

poultry  fo^ 


TO     have  thriving, 
productive  poul- 
try,   it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  receive 
plenty    of  nourishing 
food.    "Moregg"  is  the 
proper  food  for  poul- 
try.   It  is  scientifical- 
ly prepared  so  that  it 
helps  build  larger  and 
jetter  poultry  and  puts 
life  into  the  productive 
organs  of  sluggish  hens. 
Ogden    Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 
Ogden  Utah 


The  Special 
Ford  Oil 

The  Ford  car  is  a  standard- 
ized and  highly  perfected 
mechanism.  With  careful  oper- 
ation and  intelligent  care,  it  will 
pay  big  returns  in  service  and 
satisfaction.    If  you  use 

Simplex  Ford 
Motor  Oil 

you'll  save  on  your  oil,  gaso- 
line and  repair  bills.  This-  is  a 
special  oil  for  Ford  cars ;  it 
reaches  every  moving  part  and 
stands  up  in  hot  weather. 
Every  drop  counts. 

Utah  Oil  Refining  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


reaching  root-stock,  the  smallest  part 
of  which  is  capable  of  growing  and 
originating  a  new  plant. 

Method  of  Control-^Clean  cultiva- 
tion. Do  not  allow  a  shoot  to  appear 
above  the  surface.  Plow  shallow,  then 
drag  as  many  roots  to  the  surface  as 
possible.  Follow  this  by  regular  culti- 
vation, either  by  hand  or  with  some 
implement.  At  the  beginning  the 
fields  must  be  gone  over  every  four  or 
five  days.  Cultivation  can  be  decreased 
as  the  plant  loses  its  vitality.  After 
the  second  year  a  cultivated  crop 
may  be  planted.  All  weeds  with  a 
running  root-stock  can  be  eradicated 
by  the  same  method. 
Wild  Morning  Glory  or  Wind  Weed 
(Convolvulus  Arvensis). 

This  weed  is  a  perennial  with 
strong  far-reaching  roots,  the  small- 
est of  which  is  capable  of  growing 
and  originating  a  new  plant.  Ordi- 
nary cultivation  has  no  apparent  ef- 
fect, except  to  make  it  grow  more 
vigorously.  However,  special  and  ex- 
tra cultivation  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  will  prohibit  it  from  doing 
any  great  harm  to  the  crops. 

Method  of  Control — Same  as  for 
Canada  thistle. 

Whitetop*  (Lepidium  Draha). 

"This  weed  gets  its  name  from  the 
conspicious  white  flowers  borne  in 
a  cluster  at  the  top.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial spreading  by  both  seeds  and 
creeping  root-stocks.  It  is  aggressive 
and  spreads  rapidly,  gradually  increas- 
ing the  size  of  infested  areas  until 
whole  fields  are  taken.  It  is  normally 
from  8  to  20  inches  tall;  it  has  finely 
toothed,  narrow  ovalshaped  leaves, 
rounded  at  the  end;  the  leaves  do  not 
have  distinct  petioles.  The  flowers 
have  four  white  petals  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  crude  cross. 
It  belongs  to  the  mustard  family  andi 
has  slightly  nippy  (mustard)  taste." 

Method  of  Control — Same  as  Can- 
ada thistle. 

Bull  Thistle   (Cirsium  Lanceolatium) 
Unlawful  Weed. 

The  weed  looks  uKe  the  Canada 
thistle,  but  different  in  having  a  larg- 
erhead,  broader  leaves,  a  tap  root  in 
place  of  a  running  root-stock  and  is  a 
biennial. 

Mehod   of   Control — Cutting  below 
the  crown  before  they  go  to  seed. 
Burdock    (Arctium    Lappa)  Unlawful 
Weed. 

It  is  a  biennial,  bears  fruit  the  sec- 
ond season.  Found  in  all  parts  of  the 
county. 

Method  of  Control — Cut  out  the 
crown  during  the  early  summer.  Sec- 
ond or  third  cutting  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary. Do  not  allow  them  to  go  to 
seed.  • 

Cocklebur  (Xanthium  Canadense) 
Unlawful  Weed. 

The  weed  is  an  annual,  growing 
from  the  seed  each  year.  All  the 
seeds  do  not  germinate  the  first  sea- 
son. Found  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  county. 

Method  of  Control — Cut  all  plants 
before  they  go  to  seed.  Work  must 
continue  for  a  number  of  years,  due; 
to  the  delayed  germination  of  the 
seed.  Practice  clean  cultivation  and 
rotation  of  crops. 

Destruction  of  Noxious  Weeds. 

"An  act  providing  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  noxious  weeds  and  imposing  a 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  same;  authorizing 
county  commissioners  to  appoint 
county  road  commissioner  ex-ofncio 
weed  inspector  and  prescribe  his 
dutiea  and  fix  the  time  for  destroying 
noxious  weeds  and  provide  that  no- 
tice of  time  fixed  shall  be  posted  or 
published  and  designate  other  weeds 
to  be  destroyed  not  enumerated  in 
this  act. 

"Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Legislature  of 

the  State  of  Utah: 

Section  1.  Noxious  Weeds  to  Be 
Destroyed  by  Property  owners. — 
Every  person,  company  or  corpora- 
tion owning,  controlling  or  occupy- 
ing lands  in  this  State,  once  in  each 
year  and  oftener  if  required  as  here- 
inafter provided,  shall  cut  or  destroy 
all  weeds  known  as  thistles,  burdock, 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  te  as  easy  work  for 
horses  as  plowing  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  entir 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wheels. 
We've  taken  the  weigh  off  the  horses'  necks— taken  the  weight 
off  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  shoe —  ^*  — ^  -  - 

tia-re's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all  J£      §  \j  J\ 

on  the  wheels,  ana  it's  a  straight  pull  foi  ward,     r~,  rp  »  » 

READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK         •      ^  *  AXN  UJ\M\U 
and  see  all  the  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  better  than  others 
Kmerson  New  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  2S  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  t lie  quality 
of  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  your 
own  judgment.  Scud  for  catalog, 
Also  ask  about 
our  own  fa 
mous  Foot- 
lift  and  En 
gine  Plows. 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay  field  efficiency  and  haying  profit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMEKSON  Sweep  Rakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully1 
simple  and  strong,  of  proved  durability. 

EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  have  hinged  tongues  —  the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse — and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft — are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughout 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


Every  Fourth  Motor  Truck 
In  the  United  States 
Is  a  Republic 

The  superiority  of  the  REPUBLIC  MOTOR  TRUCK 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  out  of  every  four 
trucks  in  the  United  States  is  a  Republic. 

Bringing-  it  nearer  home — in  the  inter-mountain  re- 
gion alone  there  are  over  600  Republic  Trucks  in 
operation.  For  hauling  of  every  description — min- 
ing— sheep  raising — freighting — farming — the  Re- 
public has  met  the  severest  tests. 

By  reason  of  its  strength,  power,  low  price  and 
variety  of  models,  the  Republic  is  just  the  truck  for 
the  farmer.  Send  for  our  attractive  booklet,  de- 
scribing the  eight  different  Republic  models,  You 
will  be  sure  to  find  one  exactly  suited  to  your  needs. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  OLDSMOBILE  CO. 


43  W.  4th  South  St. 


Salt  Lake  City 


cockle-burs,  Canada  and  Russian 
thistle,  and  all  other  weeds  that  may 
be  designated  as  hereinafter  provid- 
ed, and  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  shall  effectually  prevent 
them  from  bearing  seed;  provided 
that  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
uncultivated  desert  or  mountain  lands. 

"Section  2.  Id.  On  Right  o,f  Way. 
— Every  person,  company  or  corpor- 
ation owning  the  right  of  way  for  a 
reservoir,  dam,  canal,  ditch  or  any 
kind  of  an  open  artificial  water 
course,  located  or  running  through 
either  private  or  public  property,  for 
the  conveyance  or  conservation  of 
water  for  general  irrigation  purposes 
or  for  public  use  of  any  kind  in  this 


State,  once  in  each  year  and  oftener 
it  required  as  hereinafter  provided, 
shall  cut  down  or  destroy  before  they 
mature  their  seed,  all  thistles,  bur- 
docks, cockleburs,  sandburs,  prickly 
lettuce  and  other  noxious  weeds  that 
may  be  capable  of  dissemination 
through  the  agency  of  said  water 
courses,  or  that  may  be  found  growing 
along  the  right  o,f  way  of  such  reser- 
voir, canals,  dams,  ditches  or  other 
water  courses. 

"Section  ?..  Id  On  Railroads. — 
Every  railroad  company  operating  in 
this  State  shall  once  in  each  year  and 
oftener  if  required  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vide:!, clear  its  right  of  way  of  this- 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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FIELD   ROOTS  STOCK  FOOD 

Thomas  Shaw. 

The  value  of  field  roots  as  food  for 
livestock  is  not  understood  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  United  States, 
especially  in  those  areas  that  will 
not  mature  corn  of  the  reasonably 
large  varieties.  It  is  in  such  areas 
that  the  best  crops  of  field  roots  can 
be  grown.  Where  they  may  thus  be 
grown  they  may  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  corn  in  providing  succulence 
for  livestock,  and  also  nutrients.  The 
one  objection  to  growing  them  in 
this  day  of  high  wages  is  the  cost 
entailed,  but  where  corn  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  mature,  those  who 
keep  much  livestock  under  arable 
.farm  conditions  should  certainly  try 
to  grow  field  roots. 

Among  the  conditions  that  influence 
the  feeding  of  field  roots  to  livestock 
are  the  following:  .(1)  The  class  of 
animals  to  which  they  are  fed, 
whether  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine 
or  fowls;  (2)  the  objects  sought  from 
feeding  them;  (3)  the  preparation  re- 
quited; (4)  the  character  of  the  tem- 
perature and  (5)  the  other  foods  that 
are  being  fed  in  connection  with 
them.  There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong 
way  of  feeding  roots  to  any  kind  of 
livestock.  While  all  kinds  of  roots 
will  give  good  results  when  fed  to 
horses  they  must  not  be  fed  too  free- 
ly to  horses  that  are  doing  work 
more  or  less  severe.  For  such  feed- 
ing they  are  somewhat  over-bulky, 
and  when  large  they  require  some 
preparation  before  being  thus  fed. 
That  is  not  true  of  carrots  which  fur- 
nish for  them  a  most  excellent  food. 
Cattle  may  be  fattened  on  them  so 
as  to  produce  a  most  excellent  qual- 
ity of  meat,  and  with  but  little  grain 
added.    The  fodder  in  such  instances 


may  be  hay  or  even  good  straw.  The 
influence  on  the  milk  flow  when  fed 
to  cows  is  very  marked,  equal  if  not 
superior  to  corn;  but  when  turnips 
are  fed,  care  must  be  taken  both  with 
reference  to  the  quantity  fed  and  to 
the  time  of  feeding.  They  should  be 
given  after  rather  than  before  each 
milking.  For  fattening  sheep  and 
feeding  ewes  for  the  production  of 
milk  they  are  equally  good  as  for 
feeding  to  cattle,  but  some  caution 
is  necessary  when  feeding  them  to 
breeding  ewes  during  the  period  of 
gestion.  Excessive  feeding  of  roots 
at  such  a  time  tends  to  produce 
lambs  large  but  flabby  and  weak. 
For  feeding  swine  the  best  use  of 
field  roots  comes  from  feed:ug  them 
to  brood  sows  in  the  winter  season, 
and  they  furnish  a  v.r,  suitable 
vegetable  food  for  fowls  also  in  the 
winter. 

Among  the  many  objects  for  which 
roots  may  be  fed,  three  stand  out  pre- 
minently.  One  is  to  produce  milk,  a 
second  to  promote  growth  in  young 
animals,  and  a  third  to  promote  di- 
gestion. The  objects  that  are  con- 
sidered by  some  as  not  so  important, 
are  the  reduction  ot  the  gain  ration 
when  grain  is  expensive  and  dear, 
and  the  fattening  of  livestock,  but 
as  a  fattener  of  livestock  they  may 
and  do  render  great  service.  In  north- 
eastern Scotland,  they  sometimes 
form  the  principal  factor  in  such 
feeding.  But  this  can  only  be  done 
where  the  conditions  are  exceedingly 
favorable  to  the  growing  o.  roots  and 
where  labor  is  not  dear.  The  value 
of  roots  in  milk  production  haw  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  For  promot- 
ing growth  in  young  animals,  especial- 
ly young  cattle  and  sheep,  roots  are 
unsurpassed.    The  aim  should  be  to 


have  a  supply  for  calves  when  not 
on  succulent  pastures.  They  not  only 
aid  in  promoting  thrift,  but  they  also 
aid  in  builling  a  large  framework. 
The  extent  to  which  roots  are  thus 
used  in  Britain  furnishes  one  expla- 
nation of  the  large  size  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  cattle  generally  over 
there.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
cattle  in  those  parts  of  Ontario  where 
cattle  are  most  grown.  This  fact  en- 
courages the  view,  that  in  those 
portions  of  the  United  States  where 
field  roots  grow  most  readily,  the 
stock  grown  should  be  possessed  of 
much  excellence.  It  may  be  aked, 
will  not  corn  serve  the  same  purpose? 
The  answer  is  that  though  corn  will 
aid  in  growing  excellent  cattle  it  will 
not  give  them  as  much  framework  in 
the  process  of  development,  and  for 
the  reason  tnat  it  is  a  carbonaceous 
food. 

When  other  succulent  food  is  ab- 
sent, field  roots  when  fed  in  limited 
quantities  produce  results  away  be- 
yond those  that  come  from  the  actual 
nutrients  that  they  contain.  Some 
speakers  and  writers  have  spoken 
disparingly  about  field  roots  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  water  which 
they  contain.  They  have  even  gone 
the  length  of  saying  that  when  they 
want  water  for  their  stock  they  would 
rather  go  to  the  well  for  it  than  to  a 
turnip  cellar.  But  the  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  when  those 
cattle  and  sheep  and  even  horses  are 
being  kept  on  dry  fodders  for  pro- 
longed periods,  a  small  ration  of  field 
roots  fed  daily  will  have  a  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  digestive 
tract,  and  on  digestion.  A  small  ad- 
dition of  field  roots  along  with  straw 
will  bring  animals  through  the  winter 
in  a  fairly  thrifty  condition. 

When  feeding  roots  in  some  forms 
no  preparation  is  called  for.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  carrots  need  any  preparation 
when  they  are  fed.  early  all  classes 
of  animals  can  consume  them  readily. 
When  roots  grown  thickly  are  fed  as 
soiling  food,  the  tops  and  the  roots 


being  fed  together,  no  preparation  is 
necessary;  but  when  large  roots  are 
fed  to  cattle  or  sheep  in  winter  it  is 
usually  thought  necessary  to  pulp  or 
to  slice  them.  The  plan  followed  in 
Ontario  is  an  excellent  one  where 
large  quantities  of  roots  are  to  be 
fed.  It  is  in  outline  as  follows: 
Enough  of  hay  or  straw  is  chaffed  to 
furnish  a  layer  to  spread  over  the 
floor  of  the  feed  room.  Then  a  thin 
layer  of  pulped  turnips  is  spread 
over  the  fodder.  Thus  the  fodder  and 
the  turnips  form  alternate  layers. 
Enough  of  food  is  thus  prepared  to 
last  for  several  days.  The  meal  is 
added,  should  any  be  fed,  when  the 
mixed  food  has  been  put  into  the 
mangers.  For  brood  sows  roots  do 
not  require  to  be  cut. 

The  amount  to  feed  will  depend  in 
a  marked  degree  on  the  other  foods 
fed,  and  on  the  bulkiness  of  these. 
Roots  in  themselves  are  bulky  and, 
therefore,  are  not  adapted  for  very 
extensive  feeding  to  horses  and  swine. 
But  to  cattle  and  sheep  that  are  be- 
ing fattened,  when  the  supply  is 
ample  the  limit  of  the  feeding  may 
correspond  with  the  limit  of  capac- 
ity in  the  animals  to  consume  them. 
After  ewes  have  produced  lambs  they 
may  be  given  about  all  they  will  eat 
sz  soon  as  the  lambs  can  take  all  the 
milk.  Half  a  bushel  each  end  of  the 
day  is  considered  a  very  fair  feed  for 
a  cow  in  milk. 


SWINE  MORTALITY  FROM 

DISEASE  AT  LOWEST  MARK 

The  death  rate  in  swine  from  all 
diseases  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1918,  announced  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  42.1  per 
1,000,  is  the  lowest  in  thirty-five 
years,  according  to  the  records  kep 
during  that  period. 

This  unprecedentedly  low  rate  o" 
morality  presents  a  great  contras 
with  those  of  earlier  periods,  par" 
cularly  with  the  losses  of  133.8  p 
1,000  in  1887,  144  per  1,000  in  189 
and  118.9  per  1,000    in    1914,  vea 


SOUTH  OMAHA 


SECOND  LIVE  STOCK  MARKET  OF  THE  WORLD 

This  market  has  stock  yards  facilities  of  the  best  that  modern  construc- 
tion affords,  with  splendid  accommodations  for  5,000  horses,  40,000 
cattle,  40,000  hogs,  100,000  sheep,  with  the  mammoth  Packing  Plants  of 
the  Armours,  Swifts,  Morris  and  Cudahys,  which  are"  among  the  largest  in 
the  world,  also  numerous  smaller  packing  concerns,  creating  a  demand  for 
more  than  eight  million  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  annually;  with  an 
outlet  for  feeder  cattle  and  sheep,  and  grades  which  do  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  packers'  buyers,  which  has  no  equal  in  the  entire 
country. 

Ship  Your  Live  Stock  to  South  Omaha,  thereby  Saving 

Time,  Shrink  and  Freight 

Union  Stock  Yards  Company  of  Omaha 

(LIMITED) 
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marked  by  severe  outbreaks  of  bog 
cuolera.  This  is  even  a  remarkable 
leuuction  iroul  cue  normal  low  rale 
oi  tosses  waxen  lias  remained  siightiy 
uuute  oO  per  l,uuu  wneu  tne  disease 
mas  least  prevalent. 

'ine  approximate  number  of  hogs  on 
hand  January  1,  1918,  was  <  1,3 < 4,000. 
iue  loss  ot  iZ.l  per  1,000  lor  tne  year 
tuuiug  .uarcn  ,  i»i8,  tnereiore  repre- 
sented appioximateiy  a.ouo.ooo  oi 
mese  animals,  equivalent  to  tne  con- 
sumption ot  porn  and  porn  products 
oy  tue  entire  population  oi  tne  United 
Kates  ior  191  i  tor  26  days. 

mese  recent  losses  snould  be  com- 
paied  wiin  that  of  V, 000,000  hogs  in 
mli,  which  curtailed  production  to 
tne  extent  ot  tue  national  consump- 
tion ior  that  year  lor  37  days. 

Tne  marked  reduction  in  the  losses 
ol  swine  in  1918  over  preceding 
periods,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  90 
per  cent  of  tnese  losses  are  due  to 
nog  cuoiera,  indicates  clearly  the 
benent  from  tne  combined  efforts  of 
tstate  and  Federal  agencies  in  protect- 
ing tne  farmers  against  the  ravages 
Ot  this  exceedingly  fatal  disease. 

 o  

INCREASE  OF  HORSES 
More    Animais    on    Farms  Notwith- 
standing Large  Use  of  Motor  Ve- 

hiclea^and  Demands  of  Army. 
Suostitutions  for  the  horse  have  so 
far  iaiied  to  diminish  his  number  on 
farms,  where  he  is  mostly  bred. 
Since  he  was  first  separately  counted 
In  the  census  of  I860,  his  numebr  has 
grown  irom  4,336,719  on  farms  in  that 
year  to  10,357,488  in  1880,  to  18-,267,0^0 
in  1900,  and  to  19,833,113  in  1910,  and 
tne  recent  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1918  makes  the  number  21,563,000. 

The  railroad  did  not  verify  the 
common  prophecy  of  the  horse's 
gloomy  future  nearly  a  century  ago, 
and  many  years  elapsed  before  the 
tieyday  of  the  bicycle  arrived  with 
its  expected  menace  to  the  horse. 
Tuat  machine  of  pleasure  and  toil 
diverted  attention  from  the  first  real 
antagonist  of  tne  horse,  tue  electric 
street  railway,  and  this  was  a  formid- 
able one.  Street-car  service  could  not 
bave  been  developed  by  horses  to  the 
extent  that  it  nas  been  carried  by 
electricity,  yet  there  was  an  enormous 
displacement  oi  horses  when  they  no 
longer  pulled  street  cars.  It  is  rough- 
ly estimated  that  2,00u,000  horses 
would  be  required  to  move  the  street 
cars  in  city  service  and  that  farmers 
would  need  to  keep  a  stock  of  per- 
haps 3,0U0,u00  horses  to  produce  this 
supply.  Yet,  horses  kept  on  increas- 
ing. 

Replacement  of  Horses  by  Motor  Cars 
Exaggerated. 
Apparently  the  most  effective  foe  of 
the  horse  has  appeared  in  the  last  10 
years  in  the  motor  vehicle,  although 
its  importance  in  this  respect  is  popu- 
prly  exaggerated.  According  to 
statistics  collected  by  the  United 
fetates  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
total  State  registrations  oi  motor  cars 
bere  *8,u00  in  1906,'  about  500,000  in 
1.910,  over  l,000,00v/  in  1912,  over 
1,400,000  in  1915,  and  3,512,996  in 
1916. 

I  Automobiles  do  not  mostly  displace 
jhorses  but  many  are  used  by  men  in 
occupations  dependent  on  either 
horses  or  automobiles  for  personal 
Staovement,  such  as  real  estate  agents, 
puilders,  and  some  merchants  ^and 
'manufacturers,  and  there  is  also  the 
large  public  automobile  passenger  ser- 
vice in  cities  and,  again,  the  large 
dumber  of  automouiles  owned  by 
farmers  in  place  o,.  driving  horses. 
The  bulk  of  the  automobile  owners, 
poll  farms,  however,  wou.-  not  be  own- 
ing horses  as  the  alternative. 
Motor  Truck  Displaces  Three  Horses. 
&  With  motor  trucks  and  commercial 
Vehicles  the  case  is  different.  Here 
is  clearly  a  complete  substitution  of 
?uel  power  for  horse  power.  It  is  the 
tapinion  that  every  motor  trucK  on  the 
■verage  displaces  three  horses.  The 
'iBtate  records  often  merge  the  registra- 
tion of  motor*  truck  and  commercial 
Vehicles  with  that  of  automobiles,  but, 
to  the  extent  that  the  separation  is 
'marie,  it  Is  known  that  118,682  of  the 
former  were  registered  in  1916.  Prob- 


ably the  displacement  ut  horses  by 
motor  trucks  and  commercial  vehicles 
represents  a  siock  on  larms  of  a  lew 
muiioii  noises,  and  to  these  must  be 
auueu  tne  siock  eliminated  by  the 
automobile. 

i-ast  ol  all,  the  farm  tractor  has  ap- 
pealed, wuu  conjectional  possibilities, 
out  as  yet  witn  no  perceptible  dis- 
placement oi  horses  in  tne  country  at 
large. 

War  Increases  Demand  for  Horses. 

Unusual  and  large  demands  lor 
horses  lor  war  purposes  have  been 
made  since  the  autumn  of  1914.  Dur- 
ing the  lu  years  preceding,  from  19,- 
uuu  to  40,ouu  horses  were  exported  an- 
nually, wnile  the  imports  were  from 
5,000  to  33,u00,  so  that  the  net  exports 
were  no  appreciable  drait  on  domestic 
production.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
war  289,340  horses  were  exported,  in 
the  second  357,553,  and  in  the  third 
278,674  horses,  and  within  less  than  a 
year  the  needs  of  the  Army  of  this 
country  have  called  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  horses. 

Notwithstanding  the  various  forces 
that  have  been  working  against  in- 
crease of  norses  on  their  breeding 
places,  or  rather,  in  common  expect 
aiion,  to  reduce  their  numbers  at  a 
strong  rate,  the  fact  is  that  horses  on 
farms  increased  at  the  average  yearly 
rate  of  183,000  since  19Uvj  and  more 
than  that  since  1910,  or  216,000  per 
year.  Per  capita  of  the  population, 
farm  horses  tendeu  to  increase  from 
0.19  of  1  horse  in  1850  to  U.24  in  1890 
and  1900,  after  which  the  decline  has 
been  to  0.20 in  ly±o,  or  still  above 
1850.  At  tne  same  time,  however,  by 
means  of  machinery  the  farm  horse 
has  constantly  gained  as  a  producer. 
Farm  Price  Decreases. 

Strange  though  it  may  seem,  the 
average  price  of  a  horse  at  the  farm, 
all  ages  and  conditions  included,  is 
less  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  and 
even  eight  years  ago.  Since  1897 
horse  prices  at  the  farm  for  January 
1  had  risen  from  $31. ox  to  $111.46  by 
J.911,  the  highest  average  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  record  for 
58  years,  but  a  decline  followed  to 
$101.60  in  1916  and  then  a  gain  to 
$104.28  in  19io,  apparently  caused  by 
the  war.  The  explanation  of  the  ar- 
rested advance  in  price  and  subse- 
quent decline  is  said  to  be  "gasoline," 
although  tnis  motor  fuel  has  not  yet 
caused  a  decline  in  the  number  of 
horses. 

 o  

RATIONS  FOR  ENGLISH 

LIVESTOCK 

Extreme  scarcity  of  concentrated 
animal  feed  in  England  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  livestock 
rations  which  are  now  in  effect  on  the 
following  basis: 

Horses  for  farm  work   and  trans- 
portation may  have  ten  pounds  per 
head  daily. 

Milch  cows  not  on  grass  may  have 
a  daily  ration  of  four  pounds  of  feed 
per  head,  which  is  to  be  reduced  to 
two  pounds  a,fter  August  1. 

No  concentrated  feed  may  be  used 
for  feeding  sheep,  pigs  or  cattle  other 
than  milch  cows.  This  class  of  stock 
is  expected  to  live  on  roots,  grass, 
hay  and  similar  products. 

 o  

DON'T  WASTE  FEED 
Corn  Put  Into  tne  silo  Saves  $32  an 
Acre  on  a  50-bushel  Crop. 

At  least  37  per  cent  of  the  digestible 
material  of  the  corn  plant  is  left  in 
the  stover  when  the  ears  only  are 
used.  When  corn  is  ensiled  this  37 
per  cent 'goes  into  the  silo  with  the  63 
per  cent  in  the  ears.  The  importance 
of  this  saving  will  be  more  apparent 
when  given  a  money  value.  With  a 
yield  of  50  bushels  an  acre,  the  value 
o,f  grain  is  $65,  at  $1.50  a  bushel. 
Since  the  stover  contains  more  than 
one-third  of  the  food  nutrients  it  is 
worth  at  least  one-half  as  much  as  the 
grain,  or  $32.50.  How  many  farmers 
will  willingly  leave  in  the  field  $32.50 
an  acre?  Yet  this  is  done  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  where  the 
corn  is  husked  and  the  stover  left  in 
the  field. 

But  suppose  the  dry  stover  is  fed 
as  roughage.  Even  then  it  is  not  well 
saved  as  completely    as    in  silage. 


When,  under  ordinary  farm  conditions, 
corn  is  cured  in  the  shock  the  loss  of 
dry  matter  is  approximately  25  per 
cent  and  may  be  as  high  as  45  per 
cent.  These  losses  are  due  to  the 
breaking  off  of  leaves  by  the  wind 
and  in  handling,  and  to  destructive 
fermentations.  The  loss  of  dry  mat- 
ter in  the  silo  is  very  slight  when  the 
silo  is  tight  and  the  silage  well  pack- 
ed at  the  time  of  filling.  As  silage  the 
cornstalks  is  all  consumed,  but  as 
stover  only  the  leaves  are  eaten  un- 
less it  is  shredded,  and  even  then  a 
great  part  of  the  stalk  is  discarded. 
Some  feeding  experiments  show  that 
even  in  shredded  stover  the  portion 
discarded  is  as  high  as  31  per  cent. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  dry 
matter  during  the  curing  process,^.  • 

Too  fequently  an  unfavorable  sea- 
son like  that  of  last  year  results  in 
the  loss  of  the  whole  corn  plant  or  in 
immature  soft  corn  that  is  of  little 
value.  By  far  the  best  method  to 
utilize  corn  which  is  immature  at  har- 
vesting time  is  to  put  it  into  the  silo. 
Even  frosted  corn  will  make  satis- 
factory silage  if  harvested  at  once. 
If  it  becomes  dry,  it  may  be  saved  by 
adding  water  during  the  filling  pro- 
cess. 

The  making  of  as  much  silage  as 
can  be  used  will  do  much  to  conserve 
the  feed  supply.  Have  you  planned  to 
fill  that  silo? 

 o  

INCREASING  EFFICIENCY  BY 

ALTERNATING  TEAMS 

The  following  interesting  illust- 
ration of  the  amount  of  work  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  by  using  heavy  teams  and 
alternating  teams  during  the  rush  sea- 
son. This  information  was  contained 
in  recent  letters  to  the  Percheron 
Society  of  America. 

"I  may  say  that  we  have  just  finish- 
ed seeding  170  acres  of  oats  in  three 
and  one  half  days  time,  with  one  drill 
and  eight  registered  Percheron  mares. 
One  set  of  four  mares  started  at  day 
break  and  worked  until  noon,  being 
replaced  by  tho  other  four,  which 
stuck  to  the  job  until  dark.  As  we 
always  seed  down  our  sman  grain 
land  to  timothy  and  clover,  you  will 
see  that  we  have  two  year's  crops 
from  the  one  operation,  off  from  170 
acres.  We  are  through  with  that  piece 
of  land  until  harvest  time  this  year 
and  haying  next  season.  Before  the 
hay  is  put  up  next  year  we  hope  to 
have  sixteen  colts  out  of  those  eight 
mares,  if  they  live  up  to  past  stand- 
ards, the  same  operation  will  be  re- 
peated about  this  time  next  season. 

We  have  a  10%  ft.  drill,  which  four 
good  mares  will  -Eiidle  nicely  at  a 
good  stiff  walk.  We  found  we  were 
doing  an  average  of  approximately 
three  acres  an  hour,  or  between  45 
and  50  acres  in  a  sixteen  hour  day. 
Where  the  field  was  half  a  mile  long, 
we  would  make  the  round  trip  in  20 
minutes,  seeding  about  ly^  acres  each 
round. 

The  first  set  of  mares  would  go  on 
at  daylight,  the  second  set  relieving 
them  at  noon  and  going  until  dark. 
Will  say  three  of  the  mares  weighed 
better  than  a  ton,  the  other  five  be- 
tween 1800  pounds  and  a  ton.  They 
were  all  good  walkers  and  seemed  to 
handle  the  big  drill  with  ease.  Three 
of  the  mares  have  just  dropped  good 
colts  and  the  others  are  due  shortly. 

We  started  in  to  do  a  whirlwind 
job  and  to  do  it  good,  and  we  accom- 
plished this  in  Sy2  days,  or,  to  be 
exact,  in  58  hours.  We  think  this  is 
some  record  for  others  to  shoot  at. 

Might  add  that  I  have  a  couple  of 
tractors  for  sale,  both  are  here  on  the 
farm  and  will  be  sold  at  the  halter. 
Each  one  was  claimed  the  "best  on 
earth"  at  time  of  purchase,  but  even 
at  that,  they  seem  a  little  hard  to 
turn  as  they  show  a  little  age,  one  of 
them  being  slightly  better  than  six 
months  old. 

 o  — • — 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  FIRES  IN  HAY 
STACKS— SEE  THAT  HAY  IS 

PROPERLY  CURED 

A  well-filled  mow  or  a  big  stack  of 
hay,  symbol  ordinarily  of  happy  pros- 
perity, may  contain  within  it  the  lurk- 
ing spirit  of  a  fire  that  will  sweep  a 
farmstead. 


Cutter's 

Refined 

Germ-Free 

Anti-Hog  Cholera 
Serum 

Produced  in  the  Most 
Up-to-date  and  Best 
Equipped  Anti-Hog 
Cholera  Serum  Plant 


in  the  World. 


Doe*  awny  with  the  rlska  that 
necessarily  attend  the  use  of  a 
serum  that  is  not  germ-free. 

It  Is  20%  more  efficient,  measure 
for  measure,  than  the  old  type, 
"bloody"  serum,  is  much  more 
quickly  absorbed,  does  not  dis- 
color the  flesh  at  point  of  In- 
jection, and  carries  no  liability 
of  producing  abscesses. 

80  e.c.  of  Cutter's  Refined  Germ 
Free  Serum  la  just  aa  efficient 
aa  100  c.c.  of  the  best  old  type 
"bloody"  serum. 


But  we  make  the  old  type  serum, 

and  do  the  Job  so  wall  that 
though  we  have  aeld  several 
million  c.c.  since  we  started 
production  In  1817,  there  has 
been  not  even  one  complaint  of 
failure  to  protect,  or  of  bad  ef- 
fects following  its  use. 

So,  whether  you  use  the  old  or 
the  new  kind,  insist  on  "Cut- 
ter's," for  in  either  case  you 
■will  be  getting  the  best  that 
can  possibly  be  produced. 

Remember,  a  serum  mar  be 
"clarified,"  or  »'clear,"  and  still 
not  be  germ  free.  Such  a 
serum  is  almost  as  dangerous 
as  a  "bloody"  serum.  Cutter's 
Refined  Serum  Is  not  only 
clear  but  it  is  Germ  Free. 


Write  for  otir  two  new  booklets. 

'•Hog  Cholera  Prevention,"  and 
"Special  and  Detailed  Informa- 
tion Concerning  Hog  Cholera 
Immunization."  From  the  lat- 
ter yoa  will  learn  what  con- 
stitutes good  -work  and  why  a 
competent  veterinarian  should 
be  employed. 


"*  Prices. 
Cutter's  Refined,  Germ-Free,  An- 
ti-Hog  Cholera  Serum   is  ZVz 

cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's   Regular,  or  "old  type" 

Serum,  is  1V4  cents  per  c.c. 
Cutter's  Hog  Cholera  Virus,  for 

use  with  either  type  of  serum, 
is  supplied  at  l1^  cents  per  c.c. 
It  Is  dependable. 


We  prepay  shipping  charges. 


Let  your  veterinarian  order  for 
you  and  encourage  him  to  be 
liberal  la  estimating  tlic 
amount  of  serum  to  use;  safety- 
lies  in  giving  more  than  may 
be  needed  rather  than  trying 
to  figure  too  tine. 

Should  he  be  prejudiced  in  favor 
of  some  other  serum,  there  is 
a  reason  that  concerns  him  but 
not  you,  except  insofar  as  it 
should  make  you  more  insist- 
ent that  Cutter's  Serum  be 
used.  In  such  case  do  your 
own  ordering  direct  from  us. 
Tou  Will  get  "Cutter's 
promptly,  prepaid. 


The  Cutter  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  Calif, 

(u  s.  licensed) 
"The  Laboratory  That  Knows  How" 
V—B— —        '  ■ 


Many  destructive  blazes  have  been 
caused  by  a  spontaneous  ignition  of 
hay,  especially  clover  and  alfalfa. 
The  first  cuting  ojf  the  latter  seems 
to  be  most  dangerous.  If  hay  of  this 
kind  has  rain  or  dew  on  it  or  if  the 
stacks  are  not  cured  thoroughly,  the 
moisture  will  cause  fermentation 
which  may  produce  sufficient  heat  to 
start  a  fire.  The  combustion,  how- 
ever, can  not  continue  long  without 
oxygen  and  may  cease  without  coming 
to  the  surface.  Its  presence  can  be 
detected  by  a  peculiar  sooty  odor  or 
by  smoke  irritating  to  the  eyes.  It 
may  take  place  from  a  few  days  to 
several  weeks  after  the  hay  is  put  up. 
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FARMERS  SHOULD  FIGHT 

THE  WEEDS 

(.Continued  from  page  11) 

ties,  burdocks,  cockleburs,  Canada 
and  Russian  thisle  and  other  noxious 
weeds  before  they  ■  mtaure  their 
seeds;  provided,  that  this  section 
shall  apply  only  to  right  of  way  that 
abut,  lie  contiguous  or  adjacent  to 
cultivated  lands  or  pasture  lands  in- 
closed by  a  fence. 

"Secion  4.  Penalty  of  Non-compli- 
ance.— Any  person  or  persons,  com- 
pany or  corporation  or  railroad  com- 
pany in  this  State  failing  to  comply 
with  any  of  the  provisions  of  Sections 
1,  2  and  3  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than 
three  hundred  dollars,  said  fines  to 
be  recovered  with  costs  in  any  action 
to  be  brought  in  the  name  o,f  the 
State  by  the  county  in  which  said 
lands,  ditches  or  other  water  courses 
are  situated. 

"Section  5.  Duty  of  County  Com- 
missioners.— The  county  commission- 
ers of  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  shall  at  least  once  in  eacn  year 
and  oftener  if  deemed  necessary,  re- 
quire the  county  road  commissioners 
of  their  respective  counties  to  clear 
the  public  roads  in  the  county  of  nox- 
ious weeds  and  the  costs  of  the  same 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  county  fund. 
And  said  county  commissioners  shall, 
whenever  petitioned  by  twenty-five 
land  owners  of  the  county,  appoint 
the  county  road  commissioner  ex-of- 
ficio  weed  inspector  and  authorize 
him  to  inspect  the  lands  and  rights  of 
way  of  the  county,  and  they  shall  pre- 
scribe all  other  duties  of  said  weed 
inspector  that  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  The  actual  and 
necessary  expenses  of  aid  weed  in- 
spector shall  also  be  paid  out  of  the 
county  fund. 


Summer 
Feeding 


When  grazing  is  at  its  best, 
stock  still  demand  an  occasional 
feeding  of 


Stock  Feed 

Keeps  stock  in  the  "pink"  of 
condition.  It's  real  economy  to 
feed  Sunripe  Stock  Feed  tue  year 
'round.  Order  a  supply  today 
from  your  dealer. 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


Section  6.  Id.  Fixing  Time  by  Ordi- 
nance.— The  county  commissioners 
may,  by~  ordinance,  fix  the  time  for 
the  destroying  or  cutting  of  noxious 
weeds  as  in  this  act  provided,  and 
provide  for  the  posting  or  publishing 
of  notices  announcing  the  time  allow- 
ed for  such  purpose,  and  may  require 
that  said  noxious  weeds  be  destroyed 
oftener  than  once  in  each  year  and 
may  designate  and  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  other  weeds  not  enumerated 
in  the  act. 

"Approved  March  20,  1911." 
 o  

BOOK  ON  SUGAR  BEET  CULTURE 

Dr.  F.  S.  Harris,  Director  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  of  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College,  has  just  returned  to 
the  publishers  the  final  proofs  ,for  his 
new  book,  "The  Sugar  Beet  Industry." 
This  book,  a  volume  of  Rural  Science 
Series,  edited  toy  L.  H.  Bailey  of 
Cornell,  will  be  issued  early  this  fall. 
It  was  pushed  to  an  early  completion 
by  Dr.  Harris,  on  the  earnest  request 
of  the  publishers,  because  the  present 
sugar  shortage  demanded  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  an  authorit- 
ative work  on  the_production  of  sugar 
beets  and  the  extraction  of  beet  sugar. 

The  new  volume  treats  the  sugar 
beet  industry  from  all  angles  follow 
ing  an  introduction  chapter  giving 
the  early  history  of  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry. Dr.  Harris  treats  in  succes- 
sive chapters  the  sugar  beet  plant, 
conditions  for  growing  sugar  beets, 
soils  adapted  to  their  growth,  manur- 
ing and  rotations  of  crops,  contracts 
for  raising  beets,  preparation  of  the 
seed  bed  for  planting,  cultural 
methods,  irrigation  and  drainage  of 
beet  fields,  harvesting  beets,  pests 
and  diseases  affecting  the  beet,  fact- 
ors affecting  the  quality  of  beets,  and 
cost  of  producing  beets. 

Due  to  the  extensive  work  done  by 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  in  the 
production,  of  sugar  beet  seed,  the 
chapter  covering  this  subject  will  be 
received  with  espeical  interest  by  the 
agricultural  world.  The  sociological 
side  of  beet  culture  is  treated  in  n 
chapter  on  beet  raising  and  commun- 
ity welfare.  The  closing  chapters  of 
the  book  cover  sugar  making,  sugar 
eane  culture,  and  the  world's  use  and 
supply  of  sugar. 

 o  

GARDEN   CUTWORMS:  HOW 

TO  DESTROY  THEM 

Mr.  H.  J.  Ryan,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  Department  of  Agricul 
ture,  gives  the  following  pertinent  in 
formation  regarding  these  pests  of  the 
farmer : 

Cutworms  are  usually  the  first  ol 
our  insect  pests  to  attack  the  truck 
and  vegetable  garden  after  the  plants 
appear  atoove  ground  and  are  chiefly 
conspicuous  by  the  results  of  -  their 
work.  They  are  mostly  concerned 
with  young  succulent  plants,  and  the 
grower  finds  in  the  morning  that  the 
stem  of  a  plant  has  been  eaten  into 
near  the  ground,  or  the  entire  plant 
has  been  lopped  off  and  only  a  stub 
a  half  inch  or  so  in  length  remains 
protruding  from  the  soil.  Tomatoes 
are  often  destroyed  in  this  manner. 
Cabbages  and  lettuce  are  also  favorite 
food  plants  of  these  pests;  indeed, 
practically  all  early  vegetables  and 
truck  plants  are  subject  to  injury. 

If  the  interested  gardener  will  dig 
an  inch  or  so  into  the  loose  soil  about 
the  base  of  the  injured  plant,  he  will 
probably  find  a  curled-up,  dark-coloresl, 
fat,  sleek  "worm"  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  in  length. 

Summary  treatment  is  obligatory  if 
one  would  circumvent  activities  so  un 
questionably  hostile.  A  thief  who 
works  only  at  night,  the  cutworm's 
life  history  dates  from  an  egg  laid  by 
a  small  gray  or  brown  moth  about  an 
inch  across  the  expanded  wings  and 
who  also  shuns  the  sunlight. 

How  to  Fight  Cutworms. 

Cutworms  find  protection  during  the 
day  under  trash  and  garden  refuse  as 
well  as  in  the  soil.  We  may  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  habit  by  placing  pieces 
of  boards  between  the  rows.  Many  of 
the  worms  will  crawl  under  these  In 
the  morning  and  can  be  found  there 
during  the  day. 


"This  is  for  you,  girls! 


It's  the  most  wonderful  separator  I  ever  saw.  I  just  t  rought 
it  from  Johnson's  Hardware  Store  where  they  were  demon- 
strating it.    You  can't  guess  what  it  will  do." 

"I  think  I  know,  father.  You  told  me  last  week  about 
the  loss  of  cream  in  our  old  separator  when  I  turned  it  too 
slow.  You  timed  me  and  pretty  near  scolded  me  when  you 
found  I  was  turning  37  revolutions  instead  of  50.  This  is  the 
separator  that  "skims  clean  at  any  speed".   It's  a 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION-FEED  my 

Cream  separator 


"Mary  is  a  smart  girl,  mother — she  guessed  it.  We  all 
helped  to  test  it  and  it  skimmed  to  a  trace  when  turned  as 
slow  as  36  and  equally  clean  when  turned  as  fast  as  55  turns. 
It  simply  skimmed  faster  when  we  turned  it  faster.  And  the 
cream  remained  at  35  %  thruout  the  varying  speeds." 

"Why,  father — then  we  will  know  exactly  what  the  cream 
check  will  be  each  week,  wont  we?" 

"indeed  we  will,  mother.  Now  look  at  the  bowl.  It's  a 
plain  straight  tube  with  a  small  ring  like  a  napkin  ring  in  it. 

"Goody! — I'll  get  thru  washing  up  in  a  jiffy,  no  discs!" 

"Yes,  girls,  and  note  the  knee-low  supply  tank,  and  the 
automatic  once-a-month  oiling — it  has  any  other  separator  I 
ever  tried,  beat  a  mile.  But  then — it's  made  by  the  oldest 
and  largest  Separator  Works  in  America." 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  -  West  Chester,  Pa. 

'  Ask  for  Catalog  "Velvet  for  Dairymen. " — addressing  Bept.  104 


Branches: 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


S29 
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Some  good  may  be  accomplished,  on 
a  small  scale,  by  digging  the  worm 
out  and  crushing  them.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible to  find  some  at  night  by  the  aid 
of  a  lantern,  but  such  methods  are  not 
practicable  and  merely  makeshifts  at 
control. 

Poison    Bait  Remedy 

The  best  remedy  and  one  which  can 
be.  used  successfully  on  either  a  large 
or  small  scale  is  poison  bran  bait. 
For  use  in  small  garden  2  quarts  of 
bran  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
2  teaspoonfuls  »f  white  arsenic.  To 
this  is  added  a  pint  of  cheap  molasses 
stirred  into  one-half  gallon  of  water. 
The  mixure  should  be  made  up  to  the 
consistency  of  a  stiff  dough  and  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  several  hours  to 
enable  the  poison  to  soak  into  all  the 
bran  particles. 

The  bait  should  be  scattered  over 
the  garden,  especially  at  the  edges, 
and  about  the  base  of  the  plants  in 
lumps  about  the  size  of  a  marble.  If 
distributed  late  in  the  day,  it  will  re- 
main fresh  and  tempting  to  the"  worms 
when  they. commence  their  activities. 

For  large  areas  the  following  form- 
ula Is  efficient:  Twenty  pounds  of 
bran,  one-half  pound  of  white  arsenic, 
one-half  gallon  of  molasses,  and  enough 
water  to  make  the  dough.  This  should 
be  sufficient  for  4  to  6  acres.    It  is 


sometimes  necessary  to  repeat  the  ap- 
plication.   The  addition  of  fruit  is  un<j 

necessary. 


PUT  A  SEAT  ON  YOUR  HARROW 
It  is  a  waste  of  energy  to  plod  along! 
behind  a  harrow  in  the  soft  ground.^ 
It  is  hard  work,  and  requires  a  sturdy' 
constitution.  A  much  better  way  is  toj 
provide  a  seat  on  the  harrow  and  ride.' 
In  recent  years  riding  attachments, 
similar  to  the  ones  commonly  used 
on  disk  harrows,  have  been  employed 
on  npike-tooth  and  spring-tooth  har-, 
rows.    They  add  little  to  the  draf 
and  make  available  for  this  sort  olj 
work  labor  which  otherwise  could  not 
be  used. 


The  proper  maintenance  of  farm." 
machines  not  only  saves  money  buff 
avoids  danger  to  those  who  operate! 
them.  Keeping  the  harness  and^ 
vehicles  in  repair  may  prevent 
dangerous  runaway. 

 o  

HAVE  YOU  ANY  PURE- 
BRED LIVESTOC] 

There  Is  a  good  demand  for  pur 
bred  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  cows,  and  poul 
try.  If  you  have  any  to  sell  advertise 
them  in  the  Utah  Farmer.  Addrea 
the  Lehl  Office. 


A.TURDAY,  JUNE  29,  1918 


THE  UTAH  FARMER 


(711 J  10 


POULTRY 


The  Farmers  Market  Place 


FOR   SALE— REAL  ESTATE 


VHEN  EGGS  ARE  CHEAP 

PRESERVE  THEM 

Byron  Alder,  Utah  Agricultural 
College. 

Preserving  eggs  for  the  home  is  not 
new  practice.  The  quality  of  eggs, 
roperly  preserved  for  six  to  eight 
onths,  is  practically  as  good  as  fresh 
;gs.  Eggs  lose  in  flavor  and  qualit/ 
r  decomposition,  by  the  development 
id  by  the  loss  of  moisture  through 
raporatiou.  Preserving  eggs  is  sim- 
y  preventing  this  loss  by  proper 
ethods  of  production  and  storage. 
I  the  various  methods  of  preserving 
;gs  the  water  glass-sodium  silicate — 
ethod  usually  gives  best  results. 

Method  for  Using  Water  Glass. 
"Water  glass  can  usually  be  ob- 
ined  at  any  drug  store  and  should 
jt  cost  more  than  $1.00  to  $1.25  a 
illon  A  gallon  of  water  glass  pvo- 
»rly  diluted  and  mixed  should  be 
lough  to  store  about  60  to  70  dozen 

Boil  10  quarts  of  water  for  a  few 
linutes  and  allow  to  cool.  When 
>ld  add  1  quart  of  good  quality  water 
lass  and  stir  thoroughly.  Let  the 
ixture  stand  a  short  time,  and  give 
lother  brisk  stirring.  The  water 
lass  is  heavier  than  water  and  will 
)  to  the  bottom  unless  thoroughly 
ixed.  This  should  give  enough  of 
te  mixture  to  cover  15  to  20  dozen 
fgs,  depending  on  the  snape  of  the 
;orage  vessel  and  the  way  in  which 
ie  eggs  are  packed.  If  the  eggs  are 
urefully  placed  in  the  vessel  on  end 
ad  close  together  more  eggs  can  be 
ut  in  and  less  mixture  required  to 
jver  them.  This  is  not  necessary, 
owever,  and  it  is  sometimes  more 


'his  registered  Jersey  calf  will  make  the 
cry  best  kind  of  sire  for  a  herd  where 
reduction  and  quality  Is  aimed  at. 
!The  udder  on  his  two-year-old  mother 
beaks  for  her  quality. 

She  is  from  the  famous  Torono  bull, 
fhose  sire  is  the  Hood's  Farm  ^orono, 
mo  has  more  register  of  merritt  daugh- 
Brs  tli  an  any  living  sire. 
;The  calf's  father  is  out  of  the  Pogis 
till,  whose  father  is  the  sire  of  two 
fbrld's  champion  cows. 

On  the  mother's  side  the  calf's  grand- 
mother is  a  heavy  producer  with  a  test 
ljS.I  per  cent  butter  fat. 
'.The  gread-grandmother  is  high  in  but- 
|r-fat  and  lias  a  record  of  40  pounds  of 
jllk  p<rr  day  for  30  days,  and  has  mans- 
laughters of  similar  high  production, 
fon  both  sides  then  the  ancestry  is  so 
bod  that  one  can  be  positively  sure  of 
bod  results  in  the  offspring  of  this  calf. 
Hb  is  Worth  $75.00  now  and  will  in- 
Ease  in  value  each  month. 

DR.  WALTER  T.  HASLER 
•rovo  Utah 
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USE  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 

Tbe  Perfect  Far  Ta*  it  being  adopted 
by  Mot  V  mm  all  over  fhc  United  States , 
becau«c  it  is  v»  very  H^ht  io  weight- 
made  of  aluminum.  It  n  non-corronive 
and  non-poifconout.  There  is  liberal 
space  for  name  and  address  of  owner 
•nd  number  of  animal.  Attached  in* 
atantly  with  one  operation.  Offers 
perfect  identification.  We  own  the 
patent  and  are  sole  manufacturers. 

90*  CATTLK.  SHKM  AND  WOO* 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

P  HALT  I  A  HP,  CITY.  IT  AH 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 
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convenient  to  mix  the  solution,  pour 
it  into  the  preserving  vessel  and  add 
the  eggs,  a  few  at  a  time,  as  they  are 
gathered  each  day  fresh  from  the 
nests. 

Any  clean  vessel  can  be  used,  but 
it  is  better  to  use  one  of  crockery, 
glass,  or  wood  than  one  of  metal.  A 
sweet,  clean  barrel  is  good,  where  50 
or  more  dozen  are  preserved.  A  clean, 
cool,  sweet  cellar  is  the  best  place  in 
which  to  put  the  containing  vessel. 
J  All  eggs  must  be  completely  cover- 
ed by  the  water  glass  as  long  as  they 
are  in  storage.  If  some  of  the  liquid 
evaporates,  more  water  should  be 
added.  A  good  lid  or  cover  will  pre- 
vent evaporation.  Waxed  paper  makes 
a  good  cover. 

"Do  not  use  the  solution  a  second 
time;  make  a  fresh  solution  each  year. 

When  water-glass  eggs  are  to  be 
boiled,  stick  a  needle  through  the 
shell  at  the  large  end  of  the  egg  to 
prevent  the  shells  from  breaking. 

Fertile  eggs  can  be  preserved  as 
well  as  infertile  if  they  are  perfectly 
,t'esh  and  are  stored  in  a  cool  place. 
Temperatures  between  65  degrees  F. 
and  45  degrees  F.  are  best  for  either. 

All  eggs  for  preservation  should  be 
clean,  fresh,  of  good  quality  with  good 
smooth  sound  shells,  gathered  often 
from  clean  nests,  and  treated  as  soon 
as  posible  after  they  are  laid. 

"Dirty  egg  or  eggs  that  have  been 
washed  always  spoil  more  readily 
than  clean  fresh  eggs  and  should  not, 
therefore,  be  preserved  by  any 
method.  Cracked  eggs  will  always 
spoil." 

 o  

PRODUCE    INFERTILE  EGGS 

Poultry  experts  emphasize  the  need 
of  disposing  of  roosters  in  order  to 
prevent  loss  during  the  summer 
through  fertile  eggs.  The  fertile  egg 
will  germinate  at  a  temperature  above 
6f>  degrees,  thus  spoiling  the  egg  for 
market  purposes,  especially  when  the 
temperature  gets  around  90  degrees 
and  100  degrees.  The  infertile  eggs 
will  stand  a  temperature  of  103  de- 
grees without  deterioration,  for  five 
days.  After  taking  the  male  birds 
away  the  eggs  will  be  fertile  for  at 
least  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  the  idea  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  male  birds  with  the 
nock  to  increase  egg  production.  Col- 
lect your  eggs  twice  a  day.  Keep 
them  in  a  cool  place  away  from  con- 
taminating odors.  Keep  your  nests 
clean  and  the  litter  on  your  floor 
clean  and  your  eggs  will  be  clean. 
Provide  one  nest  for  every  four  hens. 
Market  your  eggs  at  least  twice  a 
week.  By  producing  infertile  eggs 
you  are  doing  your  bit  toward  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  food  stuffs. 
 o  

WEEKLY   MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  week 
Ending  June  25th — Cattle — Receipts, 
5,131;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$9.50@11.50;  good,  $7.00@9.00;  feed- 
ers, $5.00@7.00;  choice  cows  and  heif- 
ers, $7.50@9.00;  fair  to  good,  $4.00® 
5.50;  canners,  $3.50@4.50;  feeder  cows, 
$3.00@4.50;  veal  calves,  $8.50@9.50; 
choice  bulls,  $6.00@7.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,367;  market, 
slightly  lower;  tops,  $15.75;  bulk  of 
sales,  $15.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  3,882 ;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $16.00®  16.50;  ewes, 
$10.00@10.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  June  25— Cattle- 
Receipts,  none;  market  steady.  Choice 
heavy  grain-fed  steers,  $12.00@13.00; 
good  steers,  $10.00@12.00;  feeder 
steers,  $7.75@9.50;  choice  cows  and 
heavy  heifers,  $8.50®  10.00;  fair  to 
good  cows  and  heiiers,  $7.25@8.50; 
cutters,  $6.00@6.50;  canners,  $4.50® 
5.50;  fat  bulls,  $7.00®8.00;  bologna 
bulls,  $5.50^6.50;  veal  calves,  $10.00 
©12.00. 

Hogs — Receipts  9*;  market  25c  low- 
er.  Choice  fat  hogs,  $15.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  none;  market 
steady.     Choice  spring  lambs,  $16.25 


Farms  and  Acreage 


RELIABLE    FAliM  BARGAINS 


We  are  offering  this  week  at  Wood* 
Cross,  six  acres  of  excellent  gar- 
den land,  with  a  6-room  house  and 
barn  and  other  Improvements. 
The  land  Is  planted  to  rasp- 
berries, strawberries  and  garden 
truck.  This  property  can  be  had 
for  $5000,  or  will  exchange  for  a 
ranch  in  southern  Idaho  or  north- 
ern Utah.  This  property  is  locat- 
ed' within  10  minutes  of  the  car 
line. 


Over  150  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  Grand  Champion 
Richards  Defender,  Richards 
Pathfinder  and  Cherry  King  Orion, 
Jr.,  and  out  of  our  big  type  prize 
winning  sows. 

In  the  last  three  years  at  the 
Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs  our 
hogs  won  76  Champion  and  Pint 
Prizes. 

Can  furnish  unrelated  pairs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.    Price!  very  reasona1^  :. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  ldai>o 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


We  are  offering  the  following  farms  this 
week,  with  full  water  right,  all 
under  a  high  grade  of  cultivation, 
on  easy  terms,  with  a  small  pay- 
ment down: 


120 
60 
80 
60 
40 
40 
40 
80 
58 
40 
60 


acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

acres  at 

"acres  at 


$150.00 
150.00 
130.00 
200.00 
60.00 
75.00 
50.00 
65.00 
200.00 
125.00 
50.00 


per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre, 
per  acre. 


The  above  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
farms  that  we  have  for  sale.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  good  farm,  we 
feel  certain  we  can  suit  you  on 
price,  location  and  terms.  For 
further  information,  call  or  write — 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 
54  So.  Main  St., 
Farm  and  Ranch  Department. 
Wasatch  963. 
Salt  Lake  City. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK    W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 


WE  WANT  FARM  LANDS 

IN   EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343   Main  Street         Salt  Lake  City 


LUMBER,  lath  millwork.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  tree.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  "Wash. 


Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sows 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papere 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 

HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


RANCH  BARGAIN 


200  acres  irrigated,  all  fenced,  good  ,  have  a  J^Jff^^mmnm.  Utah, 

ranch  house,  Stables,  corrals,  and  cat-  for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  50  dollars 

tie  sheds,  puts  up  150  tons  OI  hay,  50  per  acre  on  this  land.    Good  water  beat 

acres  of  wheat  and  oats,  team,  and  ofK  s°"1,  Good  terms-    Ij6t  me  teU  you 

t       x    ,                 ,  about  it. 

machinery.    Located  on    creek    near  w.  c.  albertson 

the  mountains  with  an  abundance  of  625  Dooly  Building 

range.    Price  $10,000.  Salt  Lake  Clty-  utah- 


FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  is  placing 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  irri- 
gated, alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon. 
.Hart  ol  these  lands  are  now  improved  and 
can  be  bought  for  $5.uu  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  in  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cent.  Call 
or  write  E.  J.  Grosebeck,  Agent,  Koom  52 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Kail  Lake  City, 
Utah 


@  17.00;  choice  shorn  lambs,  $13.00® 
13.50;  wetuers,  $10.50@11.50;  fat  ewes. 
$9.00@10.50. 

Omaha,  June  25. — Hogs — Receipts, 
16,500;  5  to  15c  -igaer.  Heavy,  $15.95 
®16.20;  mixed,  $16.05@16.15;  light, 
$16.10@16.25;  pigs,  $11.00@15.50; 
bulk,  $16.05@16.20. 

Cattle — Receipts,  4300;  strong,  10  to 
15c  higher.  Native  steers,  $12.00® 
18.00;  cows  and  heifers,  $S.00@14.00; 
western  steers,  $9.50®  14.90;  Texas 
steers,  $9.00@10.00;  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.50®  11. 50;  canners,  $7.00@8.00; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $8.50®  13.00; 
calves,  $9.00@1~.25;  bulls,  stags,  etc., 
$8.50@12.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  11,300;  lower. 
W'ethers.  $12.00®  13.00;  ewes,  $10.50 
©12.50;  lambs,  $16.50@18.50. 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 
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ONIONS  AND  HOW  TO 

GROW  THEM 

(C  ntinued  from  page  1) 

nigh  impossible  without  tae  aid  of 
humus. 

Cultivation  should  begin  as  soon 
as  the  rows  can  be  seen.  Careful  at- 
tention to  the  crop  in  the  beginning 
necessitates  less  attention  later  in  the 
season  and  saves  labor.  The  onions 
should  be  cultivateu  after  until  about 
August,  when  the  tops  become  heavy. 
Hand  weeding  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  tue  hoeing  is  commenced. 

Onions  should  be  carefully  weeded 
two  or  more  times  early  in  the  sea- 
sons, as  the  weeds,  if  permitted  to  be- 
come large,  will  interfer  and  disturb 
the  onion  roots  when  taken  out.  Weeds 
will  often  reduce  the  tonnage  from  25 
to  50  per  cent.  Usually  the  thinning 
of  onions  is  done  at  the  second  hoe- 
ing. 

Harvesting  of  the  crop  usually 
commences  about  the  last  of  August. 
If  onions  are  left  in  the  ground  too 
long  they  will  start  a  second  growth 
and  this  injuries  their  keeping  qual- 
ities. Onions  should  not  be  left  on 
the  ground  too  long  after  being  pull- 
ed, but  should  be  topped  and  placed 
under  cover  as  soon  as  possible  to 
prevent  being  sunburned  and  colorless. 
Onions  should  be  stored  away  so  they 
can  be  marketed  when  they  will  bring 
the  best  price.  Onions  kept  in  a  dry 
cellar  that  is  not  too  warm  will  al- 
ways keep  well. 

As  to  the  value  of  onions  as  a  part 
of  our  diet  I  am  going  to  quote  from 
a  prominent  medical  authority  who 
says: 

"Kill  the  onion  and  you  leave  a 
gap  in  the  universe,  kill  anything  else 
and  there  is  a  substitute  for  it.  The 
potato  is  akin  to  the  cereal;  .cabbage, 
turnips  and  cauliflower  are  of  the 
same  family;  beans  are  elongrated 
peas;  the  lemon  is  a  pessimistic 
orange,  watermelon  the  survivor  of 
the  cucumber,  and  so  on. 

"But  the  onion  is  alone  suigeneris, 
alone,  unique,  triumphant.  It  is  a 
special  creation  to  tempt  the  palate  of 
a  weary  world.  Man  in  his  wisdom 
might  have  guessed  everything  else 
under  the  sun,  but  he  never  would 
have  guessed  an  onion.  Science  may 
deduce  a  new  star  before  it  becomes 
visible,  or  radium  before  its  discovery, 
but  the  onion  would  have  gone  on  un- 
invented  forever  had  not  its  own  in- 
sinuating yet  not  bashful  quality 
forced  itself  into  tear-filled  eyes  and 
upon  liquescent  anticipatory  lips. 

"With  what  mixture  of  gratitude 
and  awe  should  we  view  the  spectacle 
of  nature  turning  her  energy  to  the 
transmuting  of  mere  clay  into  a  vege- 
table with  an  artistic  temperament.." 

 o  

GETTING  MORE  WEAR  OUT 

OF  IMPLEMENTS 
Victor  Lauriston. 

Farmers,  implement  dealers  and 
implement  manufacturers  alike  bene- 
fit when  an  expensive  implement  gives 
the  longest  and  most  satisfactory  ser- 
vice possible.  No  one  benefits  when 
the  life  of  a  costly  piece  of  machinery 
is  cut  short  through  careless  exposure 
to  the  weather,  or  neglect  of  adequate 
precautions  to  keep  it  in  good  con- 
dition. 

This  carelessness  in  regard  to  farm 
machinery  is,  in  many  districts,  an 
old  story.  The  objection  that  it  takes 
time  to  look  after  the  implements,  and 
that  sheds,  painting  and  similar  items 
cost  money,  is  urged,  and  with  justice. 
Nevertheless,  available  figures  indi- 
cate quite  clearly  that  the  saving  of 
money  is  merely  temporary,  and  in 
the  long  run  financial  loss  is  entailed; 
while  perhaps  the  item  of  time  and 
labor,  a  more  important  item  with 
most  farmers,  does  not  in  actual  prac- 
ice  bulk  as  large  as  it  docs  in  the 
imagination.  Systematic  arrange- 
ments will,  in  any  case,  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure of  tlmo  and  labor  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Enquiry  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  in 
mixed  farming  communities,  where 
moro  barn-room  is  available,  the  im- 
plements are  bettor  cared  for,  and 
usually  housed  during  the  winter.  Im- 
plement painting,  though  more  goner- 


LET  THE  MONEY  IT  SAVES 
PAY  FOR  THIS  ELEVATOR, 


BY  its  use,  the  saving  in 
sacks,  the  saving  in  time 
and  the  saving  in  labor  will 
soon  pay  for  this  equipment 
and  it  will  continue  to 
serve  you  for  years  to  come. 


JOHN&DEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

It  handles  all  small  grains — wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  shelled  corn,  flax,  rice.  It  has  big  capacity 
— it  elevates  15  to  20  bushels  per  minute — handles  the  biggest  load  in  six  to  eight  minutes  time. 
This  big  capacity  is  secured  at  comparatively  low  elevator  speed. 

It  serves  you  when  marketing  your  grain,  as  well  as  when  harvesting  it — elevates  from  the  wagon  into  tanks, 
granaries  or  cars — elevates  from  tanks  or  storage  bins  into  wagons.  Operated  by  either  engine  or  horses,  its  purchase 
ordinarily  does  not  result  in  extra  expense  for  power.    A  team  of  horses  or  a  2|  H.  P.  engine  or  larger  will  operate  it. 

The  hopper,  of  big  capacity,  can  be  folded  up  out  of  the  way  when  the  load  is  driven  up.  Lower  the  hopper  and 
the  elevator  is  ready  for  duty.  Backing  the  wagon  is  unnecessary.  Hopper  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  feed  by  which 
the  volume  of  grain  being  elevated  is  accurately  controlled — you  can  quickly  adapt  the  elevator  to  the  power  you  apply. 

Built  of  steel  almost  entirely,  it  will  not  warp  or  decay.  The  elevator  proper  is  made  of  2^  in.  steel  well-casing, 
6J  in.  in  diameter.  It  will  never  wear  out.  Round  steel  flights  run  smoothly  inside  of  casing.  The  heavy  elevating  chain 
is  fastened  to  center  of  flight.  Grain  cannot  get  under  chain  or  into  sprockets — no  grinding,  cracking  or  spilling  of  grain. 

Shafts  which  operate  in  self-aligning  bearing  cannot  get  out  of  line  and  cause  heavy 
draft  and  breakage. 

Portable  outfit  furnished  for  big  ranches  where  quick  transportation  is  required. 

Because  of  the  many  years  it  will  serve  you  and  its  extremely  low  maintenance  cost, 
the  John  Deere  is  decidely  the  most  economical  elevator  to  purchase.  It  is  a  real  solution 
of  your  grain  handling  problem. 

Don't  wait  until  too  late  to  get  a  John  Deere  Elevator — see  your  John  Deere  dealer 
at  once — get  extra  value  by  getting  the  best — the  John  Deere. 

John  Deere  elevators  are  carried  in  stock  by  John  Deere  Houses  at  Portland,  Spokane 
Seattle,  Boise  and  San  Francisco. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


N  DEERE  PLOWS 


Write  for  Free 
Package  TEE 30 

and  get  literature  fully 
illustrating  and  de- 
scribing the  John  Deere 
Tubular  Elevators  and 
also  catalog  "Better 
Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them, " 
a  big  156  page  book 
chock-ful  of  valuable 
information  on  farm- 
ing subjects.  Write 
today.     Don't  delay. 


ally  practiced  than  heretofore,  is  still 
rare. 

In  some  grain  growing  districts  the 
larger  part  of  the  machiney  is  usually 
left  out  of  doors  during  the  winter.  In- 
vestigation some  time  ago  showed 
that  in  these  districts  the  average  life 
of  a  binder  was  only  seven  years.  In 
that  in  these  districts  the  average  life 
the  older  settled  portions  where  ma- 
chinery is  housed  during  the  winter 
months,  the  average  life  of  the  binder 
was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years;  practically  two  and  a  half  times 
as  long.  Many  binders  were  reported 
still  in  good  running  order  after  twenty 
year's  work. 

What  the  farmer  buys  from  the 
implement  dealer  is,  not  so  much 
wood  and  metal  and  paint  but  so  much 
service.  Service  is  what  ought  to  In- 
terest him.  Yet  service  depends,  not 
merely  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
machinery  in  the  first  instance,  but  to 
a  large  extent  upon  the  care  given  the 
machinery  after  It  Is  purchased.  In  a 
great  many  instances  the  machinery 
is  blamed  for  the  results  of  neglect; 
in  other  instances  it  gets  credits  for 
the  results  of  care.  To  a  large  extent 
the  success  of  the  Implement  dealer, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  lines  he 
handles,  must  depend  on  the  satisfac- 
tion lils  Implements  give.  According- 
ly, It  Is  to  his  advantage  to  urge  the 
proper  care  of  implements.    Good  re- 


sults are  a  good  advertisement. 
True,  the  implement  which  depreci- 
ates too  rapidly  must  be  replaced  ear- 
lier than  the  implement  which  endures 
and  gives  service.  It  is,  however,  the 
implement  which  gives  service  which 
draws  repeat  orders;  the  implement 
which  depreciates  rapidly  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  replaced  by  one  of  a  differ- 
ent make. 

For  the  farmer  who  ultimately  sells 
out,  the  problem  has  its  direct  finan- 
cial aspect.  One  instance  is  inter- 
esting. A  western  farmer  made  a 
practice  of  keeping  his  machinery 
under  cover.  After  twelve  years  he 
retired,  and  held  a  sale.  His  binder, 
in  service  the  entire  time,  after  cut- 
ting twelve  crops,  sold  for  approxi- 
mately eighty  dollars,  which  was  prac- 
tically half  the  initial  cost.  His  oth- 
er machinery  brought  proportionately 
high  prices.  Machinery  of  any  sort  is 
often  reckoned  to  depreciate  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  first  year  of  use;  once 
used  it  must  be  rated  secondhand. 
But,  after  twelve  years  of  service,  this 
man's  Implements  were  worth  as  much 
as  they  were  a  year  after  he  bought 
them.  Yet  on  the  farm  next  to  his 
a  hinder  was  scrapped  after  cutting 
three  years'  crops,  and  a  new  one  had 
to  be  purchased.  The  trouble  was  not 
in  the  implement  but  In  the  care  given 
It. 

It  is  important  on  the  farm  that 


implements  should  be  always  ready 
for  instant  use.  In  a  wet  harvest  sea- 
son, when  it  is  absolutely  necessa 
to  take  advantage  of  every  dry  da 
the  farmer  who  has  to  stop  and  tinker 
with  his  binder  during  many  precious- 
moments  of  sunshine  will  appreciate 
the  value  of  preliminary  care  and  in- 
spection of  implements. 

Fortunately,  winter,  when  there  it 
comparatively  little  outdoor  work,  af- 
fords opportunity  to  prepare  the  inV 
plements  for  the  busy  times  ahead* 
During  the  winter,  every  implement 
should  have  a  thorough  overhauling^ 
Then,  worn  or  weakened  parts  can  btf 
attended  to  and  replaced.  Dust  and 
grease  should  be  eliminated  by  a  thoiw 
ough  cleaning;  such  a  cleaning  wtfjt 
disclose  any  defects;  and  such  defectf 
had  better  toe  disclosed  when  there  11 
ample  time  to  remedy  them,  insteaa 
of  waiting  for  accident  to  discloafi 
them  when  the  implement  is  in  actual 
use.  Finally,  needful  precautions 
should  be  taken  against  rust  befor*. 
the  machinery  is  placed  in  the  irnph* 
ment  shed. 


sa- 
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To  control  or  eradicate  a  weed  It  ll 
first  necessary  to  determine  the  kind, 
the  character,  and  habits  of  growth 
and  reproduction,  and  sufficient  about 
its  life  history  to  fix  the  time  when 
it  is  most  susceptible  to  treatment.  J 
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Government  Appeal  to  Beet  Growers 

Need  of  Increased  Sugar  Production— Use  of  Sugar  Restricted 


About  the  first  of  the  year  there  was  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
sugar  beet  farmers  to  plant  more  beets  this  year,  now  comes  an- 
other appeal  to  make  the  acreage  planted  produce  as  many  sugar 
beets  as  possible.  By  better  care,  cultivation  and  irrigation  it 
will  be  possible  to  produce  more  and  better  beets  and  if  every 
farmer  will  take  hold  of  this  in  a  patriotic  way  there  will  be  an 
increase  of  many  tons.  A  few  hundred  pounds  increase  on  each 
acre  means  thousands  of  tons  is  the  great  total  at  harvest  time. 

The  thinning  is  about  over  now  and  cultivation  and  irrigation 
are  the  important  things  to  look  after.  Do  the  hoeing  just  a 
little  better  than  usual.  "When  you  cultivate  be  careful  to  destroy 
no  beets.  Let  your  help  the  boys  and  girls,  or  who  ever  may  be 
assisting  you,  know  the  urgent  need  of  more  sugar  and  tell  them 
that  every  beet  counts  every  one  must  be  taken  care  of. 

When  the  hoeing  is  done  see  that  no  beets  are  cut  out.  See 
to  it,  however,  that  every  weed  is  destroyed  that  nothing  will  in- 


Sugar  is  one  of  the  needs  of  the  government  and  they  are  re- 
stricting the  use  of  it  so  that  our  boys  "over  there"  can  have  their 
share  and  we  can  help  supply  our  allies  with  at  least  a  small  part 
of  their  usual  needs. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  use  of  sugar  by  manufacturers  will  be 
reduced  by  the  Food  Administration  in  this  way  they  expect  to 
avoid  any  serious  scarcity  for  home  consumption.  Ice  cream 
manufacturers  are  cut  to  75  per  cent  of  the  amount  used  last  year. 
Soda  fountains  can  only  have  50%  of  the  amount  used  last  year. 

In  reducing  the  amount  allowed  manufactory  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration expect  the  Nation  as  a  whole  to  go  on  a  3  pound  per 
capatia  monthly  rations.  When  used  for  canning  and  preserving 
the  house  wife  can  secure  enough  sugar  for  her  own  use. 

We  may  think  the  price  is  high  for  sugar,  lets  compare  our 
price  with  others. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  United  States  consumed 
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terfer  with  the  growth  of  sugar  beets.  If  an  extra  hoeing  will 
*help.  do  not  hesitate  to  do  it.  it  will  pay  you.  An  extra  cultivation 
may  help  increase  the  tonnage  and  pay  you  big  wages  for  the 
time  and  effort  spent  in  doing  it- 

The  government  is  not  asking  you  to  do  something  without 
good  returns,  every  beet  that  is  saved,  every  extra  pound  pro- 
duced, all  means  more  money  for  you. 

At  ten  dollars  a  ton  beets  are  worth  one  half  a  cent  a  pound 
and  it  does  not  take  long  to  make  money  with  this  price  for  beets. 
Make  the  beets  grow,  most  every  farmer  knows  how  to  do  this- 

There  are  only  a  few  states  where  sugar  beets  are  produced  and 
the  appeal  is  to  those  farmers  who  have  planted  beets  to  see  that 
the  largest  tonnage  possible  is  produced.  For  patriotism  and 
profit  you  are  asked  to  give  just  a  little  better  care  of  your  beets 
this  year. 


more  than  four  million  tons  of  sugar.  The  wholesale  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  t-his  country  at  the  present  time  is  $7.30  per  hundred 
pounds,  as  compared  with  $9.15  last  August.  The  regulated 
wholesale  price  of  sugar  in  various  foreign  countries  makes  an 
interesting  comparison: 

United  Kingdom,  $12.59  per  hundred  pounds,  France.  $12.28 
per  hundred  pounds;  Italy,  $26-30  per  hundred  pounds;  Canada, 
$8.07,  United  States,  $7.30. 

All  of  this  information  about  sugar  is  given  to  show  what 
the  government  is  doing  and  the  need  of  helping,  by  producing 
just  as  many  tons  of  sugar  beets  as  possible.  A  little  extra  work 
better  care,  more  and  better  cultivation  and  the  best  of  irrigation. 
As  to  amount  of  water  and  time  it  should  be  done,  all  of  this  will 
help  to  produce  more  beets.  Help  the  government  by  doing  your 
share  and  produce  the  best  crop  of  beets  possible. 
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BEET  TOP  ENSILAGE 

Wendall,  Idaho,  June  2  ,  1918. 
Utah  Farmer: 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Utah 
Farmer  was  an  article  on  first  page 
concerning  the  value  of  beet  tops  for 
feeding.  We  have  lost  this  number. 
Will  you  send  us  another  copy?  We 
wish  also  to  ask  what  your  method 
of  placing  the  beet  tops  in  pit  silos 
is?  We  have  been  told  that  a  manure 
spreader  could  be  used  to  spread  the 
tops  in  long  ricks,  in  unloading  them. 
If  you  could  give  us  information  along 
this  line  from  a  reliable  source,  we 
would  thank  you  very  much.  We  have 
100  acres  of  beets  and  wish  to  use 
the  tops  to  best  advantage. 

Very  trulp, 

A.  P.  S. 

The  copy  of  Utah  Farmer  asked  for 
has  been  mailed,  as  per  your  request. 
The  use  of  the  manure  spreader  in 
spreading  the  tops  in  a  pit  silo,  as 
suggested  in  your  letter  is  new  to  us. 
With  100  acres  of  beet  tops  to  silo, 
you  would  need  an  excavation  more 
than  100  feet  long,  even  though  the  pit 
be  made  as  much  as  30  feet  wide  and 
four  feet  deep.  The  pit  is  made  with 
a  sloping  incline  at  both  ends  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  possible  to 
drive  through  the  pit  and  the  spreader 
would  probably  give  a  more  uniform 
distribution  of  the  tops  than  unload- 
ing by  hand.  It  would  require  turning 
and  driving  through  a  few  times  to 
unload  but  the  weight  of  the  spreader 
and  team  going  through  the  pit  would 
help  to  pack  the  tops,  which  is  es- 
sential. It  would  labor  the  team  to 
pull  a  spreader  load,  in  gear,  over  the 
tops  but  horse  energy  is  less  expen- 
sive' than  man  power.  The  gear 
should  be  set  for  a  rapid  discharge  of 
the  tops,  in  unloading.  The  beaters 
would  chop  the  tops  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  any  event.  The  chop- 
ping or  tearing  of  the  tops  would  do 
no  particular  good  as  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  chop  the  tops  and  crowns. 
However,  the  chopping  by  the  beat- 
ers would  do  no  harm.  The  idea  that 
you  advance  is  good  and  well  worthy 
of  a  trial.  The  Utah  Farmer  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you  and  also  from 
others   regarding   your  experiences. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Idaho  Ex- 
periment Station  will  conduct  some 
feeding  experiments  in  your  vicinity 
using  beet  top  ensilage  and  other 
sugar  beet  residues  along  with  alfalfa 
hay  and  other  common  feeds,  the 
coming  winter.  We  shall  gather  some 
very  helpful  suggestions  and  infor- 
mation from  these  experiments.  Your 
100  acres  of  beets  should  yield  you 
approximately  600  tons  of  feed.  Fed 
in  the  usual  way,  these  tops  would 
be  worth  about  $.1.00  per  ton.  It  will 
cost  not  far  from  $1.00  per  ton  for 
labor  to  gather  the  tops  and  silo  them. 
When  converted  into  ensilage,  the  tops 
have  a  value  of  $8.00  or  more  per  ton, 
on  the  present  value  of  other  feeds, 
It  is  not  definitely  known  just  what 
the  shrinkage  in  the  silo  amounts  to 
but  probably  between  10  per  cent  and 
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20  per  cent — depending  upon  the  man- 
ner of  handling  the  crop.  Sugar  is  a 
much  needed  war  time  food  and  so 
is  also  mutton,  beef  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts. Beet  top  ensilage  is  a  cheap 
and  economical  feed  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  beet  grower. 

 o  

CONSERVING  IRRIGATION  WATER 

Some  streams  that  supply  irrigation 
water  for  the  farming  areas  where 
sugar  beets  are  grown  are  already 
running  low.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  very  best  and  most  economi- 
cal use  of  all  of  the  water  available. 
The  "grain  crops  will  soon  be  out  of 
the  way  hut  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes, 
pastures  and  other  crops  will  continue 
to  require  irrigation. 

Where  the  beets  are  large  enough 
so  the  tops  shade  the  soil,  there  is 
less  evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  A 
shallow  .  cultivation  occasionally  will 
help  to  conserve  the  moisture. 

With  late  beets,  the  soil  is  yet  ex- 
posed to  the  hot  sun  and  in  these 
fields,  a  shortage  at  irrigation  water 
will  be  most  keenly  felt.  Let  the 
waterings  be  light  but  frequent.  Be 
sure  to  follow  with  the  cultivator  just 
as  soon  as  soil  conditions  will  allow, 
after  watering,  and  thus  prevent  the 
heavy  soils  from  crusting  and  crack- 
ing and  dissipating  the  moisture. 
Weeds  steal  lots  of  moisture  and  fer- 
tility. Don't  tolerate  them.  It  is  ex- 
pensive negligence. 

 o  

SOIL  SELECTION  FOR  BEETS 
By  J.  A.  Brook — Facts  About  Sugar. 

Sugar  beets  will  grow  successfully 
in  a  variety  of  soils,  yet  there  are  a 
few  essential  characteristics  of  a  good 
sugar  beet  soil  which  should  not  be 
overlooked  by  beet  growers  in  select- 
ing land  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  crop. 

Texture. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  other 
crops,  the  texture  of  the  soil  has  an 
important  bearing  on  its  adaptability 
for  sugar  beet  culture.  The  relative 
power  of  the  soil  to  retain  moisture  is 
determined  to  a  large  extent  by  its  tex- 
ture. In  addition  to  this  the  aeration 
of  the  soil,  the  supplying  of  oxygen 
to  the  roots  o.t'  the  beet,  the  escape  of 
noxious  gases,  the  oxidation  of  toxic 
substances,  the  movement  of  water 
and  the  general  sanitary  conditions  of 
the  soil  are  ail  dependent,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  on  the  soil's  texture. 

The  texture  of  soil  is  determined  by 
the  proportion  of  the  different  sized 
mineral  particles  it  contains.  Coarse- 
grained soils,  under  equal  conditions  of 
depth  and  exposure  hold  much  less 
moisture  and  more  air  than  fine-grain- 
ed soils.  Coarse-gra.ned  soils  contain 
less  solutions  and  consequently  a 
smaller  quantity  of  plant  food  in  solu- 
tion. Such  soils  also  have  a  lower  ab- 
sorptive capacity  and  presumably  per- 
mit a  more  rapid  and,  at  times,  pos- 
sibly an  excessive  oxidation. 

On  the  other  hanu  very  fine-grained 
soiis  have  laeir  wean  points  which  ren- 
der them  undesirable  for  beet  culture. 
These  soils  are  "cold '  and  very  diffi- 
cult and  heavy  to  work.  In  addition 
to  this  they  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come too  compact  and  hard,  a  condi- 
tion tending  to  retard  the  development 
of  the  beet  root  system. 

Thus  we  observe  that  so  far  as  tex- 
ture is  concerned  the  soil  best  suited 
for  sugar  oeet  culture  is  one  which 
is  made  up  of  medium  sized  mineral 
particles. 

Depth. 

Sugar  beets  are  deep  rooters  as  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, and  develop  an  elaborate  root 
that  the  soil  should  have  sufficient 
depth  in  order  that  the  root  develop- 
men  will  not  be  retarded.  Sugar  beet 
soil  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet 
deep  under  any  conditions.  In  arid  or 
semi-arid  sections  il  should  be  not  less 
than  four  and  one-half  feet  deep. 

The  Top  Soil. 
Soils  usually  have  two  natural  divi- 


sions, viz.:  the  top  soil  and  the  subsoil. 
The  top  soil,  which  is  composed  of  the 
surface  soil  and  the  sub-surface  soil, 
is  the  portion  which  requires  the  most 
careful  management,  as  it  is  the  im- 
portant part  of  the  soil  in  the  develop- 
ment of  plant  food,  in  seed  germina- 
tion, and  in  crop  growth,  since  it  is 
largely  concerned  in  absorption  and 
retention  of  moisture,  aeration  and 
temperature.  The  top  soil  should  be 
at  least  twenty  inches  deep.  It  should 
be  free  from  stones,  weeds,  stubble, 
and  clods,  all  of  which  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  beet.  It  should  have 
the  same  general  texture  throughout, 
in  order  that  the  movement  of  the  soil 
moisture  should  be  fairly  uniform. 

The  Subsoil 

Sufficient  moisture  is  an  essential 
factor  of  sugar  beet  culture;  therefore, 
the  character  and  depth  of  the  subsoil 
is  of  very  great  importance,  for  upon 
that,  to  a  large  degree,  depends  the 
moisture  holding,  drought  -  resisting 
power  of  the  soil. 

The  subsoil  of  sugar  beet  land  should 
under  no  conditions  be  composed  of 
coarse  sand  or  gravel,  as  these  permit 
the  water  to  leach  through  rapidly 
and  it  cannot  be  drawn  back  by  capil- 
larity. This  condition  brings  about  a 
shortage  of  available  moisture  and 
the  crop  consequently  suffers. 

Silty  or  clayey  subsoils  are  pre- 
ferred, due  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
sufficiently  porous  to  permit  the  deep 
penetration  of  the  beet  roots  and  at 
the  same  time  are  retentive  of  mois- 
ture. The  texture  of  these  soils  makes 
it  possible  for  much  of  the  water  which 
passes  to  the  lower  depth  to  be 
brought  up  to  within  reach  of  the 
plant  rots  by"  capillarity. 

Subsoils  sometimes  contain  a  layer 
of  impervious  material  such  as  com- 
pact clay,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  oxide 
of  iron  wnich  is  commonly  termed 
"hardpan."  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  note  that  hardpans  and  plow- 
pans  are  not  the  same. ,  The  presence 
of  hardpan  is  very  objectionable  if 
within-  four  and  one-half,  feet  of  the 
surface  in  arid  or  semi-arid  sections 
of  the  country  or  within  three  feet  in 
sections  where  there  is  ample  spring 
and  early  summer  rainfall,  since  it 
prevents  the  upward  and  downward 
movement  of  water  and  the  deep  pene- 
tration of  the  beet  roots. 

Water  Table. 

In  no  case  should  the  water  table 
stand  nearer  the  surface  of  sugar  beet 
land  than  four  feet.  Should  it  stand 
any  nearer  there  is  a  possibility  that 
a  rotting  of  the  tap  root  of  the  beet 
will  result. 

Humus 

Sugar  beet  soil  must  contain  plenty 
of  humus.  Humus  is  the  most  valu- 
abel  single  constituent  of  the  soil  and 
one  which  every  good  farmer  strives 
to  save  and  arugment.  The  presence  of 
humus  in  sufficient  quantities  helps  to 
keep,  the  soil  loose  and  friable  it  im- 
proves its  drainage  makes  it  warmer 
than  it  wmild  be  otherwise  aids  in  the 
retention  of  moisture  adds  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potassium  to  the  soil, 
lessens  the  danger  of  the  oil  baking, 
crusting,  and  packing,  and  renders  the 
store  o,f  plant  food  which 'every  soil 
contains,  more  available. 

Chemical  Nature. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  prepare 
an  accurate  table  of  chemical  analysis 
which  would  apply  to  all  sugar  beet 
soils.  We  know  that  there  are  ten  ele- 
ments essential  to  all  plant  growth, 
viz:  oxygen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  mag- 
nesium, iron,  sulphur,  calcium,  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus  and  pottassium.  The 
first  live  of  these  need  not  give  the 
grower  any  concern,  as  they  are  al- 
ways available  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  the  noeds  of  the  plant.  Calcium 
is  usually  present  in  the  soil  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  lime.  As  a  plant 
food,  lime  is  not  often  deficient  but  it 
i«  often  necessary  to  be  augmented  in 
order  to  correct  and  acid  condition. 

The  principal  elements  which  need 
concern  the  grower  are  nltogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium.  A  ten  ton 
yield  per  aero  of  sugar  beets  will  re- 
move approximately  2».9  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  14.2  pounds  of  phosphorus 
and  71-2  pounds  of  potassium.  It  is 
obvloiiB,  therefore,  that  the  soil  select- 


ed for  sugar  beet  culture  should  be 
well  supplied  with  these  elements 
either  as  a  result  of  crop  rotation  or 
through  the  application  of  a  fertilizer. 

Soils  Not  Adapted. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  sugar  beets, 
of  fair  yield  and  quality,  have  been 
harvested  from  strongly  aiKaline  soils, 
these  are  not  recommended  for  sugar 

beet  culture. 

Virgin  prairie  and  virgin  timber 
soils,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  devoted 
to  sugar  beet  culture.  Such  soils  are 
very  rich  and  they  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  beets  low  in  sugar,  due  to 
the  great  amount  of  soluble  substances 
present  in  the  soil  which'  the  beet  will 
absorb  in  feeding.  These  soils  should 
be  planted  to  corn,  potatoes  or  other 
crops  for  two  or  three  years  before 
being  devoted  to  sugar  beet  culture. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  in  working, 
together  with  their  tendency  to  dry 
cut  quickly,  stiff  adobe  or  gumbo  and 
very  stiff  clays  snould  be  avoided  by 
the  beet  grower.  These  soils  crust  and 
pack  very  easily  and  are  very  favor- 
able for  the  development  of  root  rot 
on  the  seedlings.  Tnere  have  been 
cases  where  soils  approaching  adobes 
have  been  used  successfully  in  sugar 
beet  culture  and  large  crops  have  been 
harvested  from  strict  adobes.  These 
cases  are  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule,  however,  and  the  grower  is 
advised  to  leave  such  soil  alone  inso- 
far as  sugar  beet  culture  is  concerned. 
Summary. 

In  general,  the  soil  selected  for 
sugar  beets  should  be  deep,  fertile, 
rich  in  humus,  nitrogen,  phosphorus 
and  potassium,  free  from  hardpan, 
gravel  or  coarse  sand,  moisture-retain- 
ing yet  properly  drained,  or  even  tex- 
ture and  in  a  good  sanitary  condition. 
Experience  has  shown  that  any  fertile 
soil  which  has  produced  good  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  barley,  beans  or  potatoes 
will  produce  good  sugar  beets  if  it 
has  sufficient  depth  and  proper  care  is 
taken  in  the  seed  bed  preparation.  In 
all  events  the  best  land  available 
should  be  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
sugar  beets. 

 o  

LITTLE  CUBES  OF  SUGAR 

Little  Cubes  of  Sugar 
Little  grains  of  wheat, 

Save  them  with  the  bacon 
And  other  kinds  of  meat. 

Ill  fed  fighters  weaken 
111  fed  nations  yield 

Its  up  to  us  to  keep  our  allies 
Strong  to  take  the  field. 

Every  dinner  table 
Wherever  people  eat, 

Will  help  decide  the  verdict 
Victory  or  defeat. 
(Oregon  Food  Administration  Bulletin) 

 o  

GIVING  THE  PIGS  A  GOOD  START 
W.  H.  Tomhave. 

Sunlight  and  exercise  are  fully  as 
essential  as  feed  for  young  growing 
pigs.  Too  many  litters  are  stunted  for 
want  of  getting  out  of  a  closely  con- 
fined place.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  a 
week  or  ten  days  old  they  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  colony  house  with  the  brood 
sow.  This  gives  them  free  range  and 
they  usually  take  all  the  exercise 
necessary  to  keep  in  a  thrifty  and 
healthy  condition. 

As  soon  as  they  are  about  a  month 
old  provide  a  place  in  the  lot  where 
they  can  be  fed  a  little  grain  of  some 
kind.  A  mixture  of  corn  meal,  four 
parts;  middlings,  three  parts;  and 
tankage  one  part  makes  a  very  desir- 
abel  combination  to  begin  with.  If  a 
little  skim  milk  can  be  had  it  may  be 
substituted  for  the  tankage.  It  can  al- 
so be  fed  in  addition  to  the  grain  mix- 
ture. The  trough  should  be  protected 
so  that  the  sow  can  not  get  at  the 
feed. 

By  handling  the  litter  in  this  way, 
it  aids  the  sow  in  developing  them  in 
better  shape  than  is  possible  by  not 
feeding  them  until  they  are  weaned. 
It  Is  further  essential  to  get  the  early 
growth  in  as  short  a  period  as  possible. 
A  young  pig  well  started  is  more  than 
half  grown.  A  combination  of  plenty 
of  good  feed,  free  range,  for  exercise, 
plenty  of  sunlight  with  clean  and  com- 
fortable- sleeping  quarters  gives  every 
assurance  of  getting  pigs  properly 
si ii ried  in  pork  production. 
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The  Farm  Flock  of  Sheep 


Keep  The  Nuts  Tight 


C.  E.  Wood. 


Harmon  Jackson. 


Sheep  husbandry  should  receive 
more  attention  from  the  farmers  of 
this  country  than  it  aoes  at  the  present 
time.  Unquestionably  it  could  profi- 
tably be  fitted  into  the  general  man- 
agement of  thousands  of  farms  where 
there  are  no  sheep  at  the  present  time. 
On  many  other  farms  tne  size  of  the 
flock  could  be  increased  and  more  at- 
tention given  to  this  branch  of  farm- 
ing, with  resulting  profit  to  the  owner. 

In  the  breeding  of  pure-bred  stock 
the  beginner  has  a  number  of  valu- 
able breeds  from  wnich  he  can  make  a 
selection.  It  is  not  so  much  the  breed 
selected  that  will  lead  to  success,  but 
rather  the  care  and  management.  It 
must  be  noted,  however,  that  certain 
breeds  have  a  wider  range  of  adapt- 
ability and  are  more  popular.  The 
number  of  pure-bred  aocks  is  increas- 
ing every  year  and  the  demand  for 
good  breeding  stock  is  more  than 
keeping  pace  with  the  increase. 

With  a  commercial  flock 
there  are  several  phases  that 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 
Early  spring  lambs  is  one  of 
the  most  important,  while  late 
spring  or  early  fall  lambs 
should  receive  due  consider- 
ation. The  production  of  win- 
ter or  so-called  "hothouse" 
lambs  is  well  worth  undertak- 
ing by  those  who  are  favorably 
situated.  This  early  lamb  is 
a  high-priced  product  and 
should  prove  profitable  under 
favorable  conditions. 

Many  farmers  have  disposed 
of  their  flocks  and  many  others 
have  refrained  from  entering 
the  business  because  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  that  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  industry.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these 
are  cur  dogs,  parasites  and 
diseases.  A  certain  amount  of 
trouble  is  enevitable  where 
these  abound,  but  ordinarily 
this  should  not  be  sufficient  to 
discourage  the_  flockmaster. 
Good  management  and  proper 
care  will  control,  if  not  elimin- 
ate, these  difficulties.  The 
flock  that  must  rustle  for  itself 
Is  the  one  that  suffers  most 
from  these  sources.  Sheep 
ire  good  scavengers,  but  should 
not  be  made  to  subsist  upon  weeds 
alone,  with  little  or  no  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer.  The -sooner 
the  owner  realizes  that  his  sheep 
cannot  return  satisfactory  profits  un- 
der such  conditions  the  better  it  will 
be  for  him.  Any  extra  care  and  feed 
given  to  the  flock  generally  yields 
great  returns. 

Sheep  have  ever  been  in  the  van- 
guard of  civilization.  This  country 
has  been  no  exception  in  that  respect. 
The  magnetism  of  cheap  lands  has 
constantly  drawn  the  industry  west- 
ward, creating  a  quite  general  impres- 
sion that  sheep  are  unprofitable  on 
high-priced  land.  This  may  have  been 
true  in  the  past,  but  the  industry  is 
undergoing  an  evolution.  The  range 
Is  almost  completely  occupied  and  is 
constantly  decreasing  in  extent.  The 
cost  of  producing  sheep  in  the  range 
country  has  gradually  increased,  and 
today  many  western  people  are  re- 
turning to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  sheep. 

The  period  of  exploitation  is  pass- 
ing and  a  new  era  of  constructive  live 


stock  farming  is  at  hand,  which  means  These  are  the  days  qf  steel  mach-  ed,  and  explained  to  him  that  the  life 
that  a  more  intensive  system  of  sheep  inery  on  the  farm.  Your  father  and  the  efficiency  of  his  machine  de- 
farming  upon  high-priced  land  must  bought  woodrframe  machinery;  his  pends  largely  on  keeping  it  in  good 
follow.  This  is  already  in  evidence  in  reaper,  for  instance,  was  wood;  even  condition. 

certain  localities,  and  with  better  care  we  can  remember  the  old  woodframe  As  previously  stated,  a  bolt  which 
than  is  now  generally  given  the  sheep  hay  rake,  hand  dumped,  and  the  is  really  tight — which  a  manufacturer 
should  prove  more  extensive.  In  Eng-  wooden  corn  planter  our  neighbor  had.  calls  tight  will  not  move  when  struck 
land  the  question  is  not  whether  you  Carriage  bolts  are  used  in  these  sideways  with  a  hammer.  Temper 
can  afford  to  keep  sheep  on  high-  wooden  beams  and  these,  when  drawn  your  blow,  however,  with  judgment, 
priced  land,  but  whether  you  can  at-  tight,  remained  so  because  of  the  Make  the  nuts  that  tight,  but  remem- 
ford  to  keep  high-priced  land  without  natural  elasticity  of  the  wood.  But  in  ber  that  between  that  point  and  the 
sheep.  modern  farm  machinery  where  wood  breaking  point  of  the  bolt,  there  is 

Sheep  will  increase  the  .fertility  of  is  used  but  little,  the  nuts  on  the  bolts  very  little  leeway.  A  bolt  once  really 
the  soil  if  they  are  handled  properly,  are  drawn  up  against  solid  metal  cast  tight  can  go  no  tighter  because  all  the 
To  do  this  they  should  not  be  per-  iron  or  steel  against  steel.  elasticity  of  the  joint  is  absorbed.  Be 

mitted  to  crop  off  the  grass  so  close-  Spring  lock  washers  are  used  but  do  careful,  therefore,  that  the  bolt  is  not 
ly  which  they  will  do  if  the  pasture  not  entirly  fill  the  bill.  When  the  nut  broken  by  too  much  tightening, 
is  overstocked  or  if  they  are  permitted  is  really  down  tight  they  neither  Where  one  end — either  the  bolt  head 
to  remain  in  one  field  too  long.  Sheep  "spring"  much  nor  "lock"  the  nut  ap-  or  the  nut  sits  on  an  unlevel  surface 
manure,  with  one  exception,  is  the  preciably  against  coming  off  since  they  such  as  the  inner  surface  of  a  chan- 
most  valuable  of  all  farm  manures.  It  are  pressed  flat  and  act  very*  much  nel  or  I  beam  of  structural  steel,  note 
is  thinly  and  evenly  scattered  over  the  like  a  common  solid  washer.  that  the  bolt  must  bend.    It  is  corn- 

ground  and  does  not  produce  a  rank  So,  the  cry  of  the  agricultural  mon  practice  to  hammer  the  head  on 
growth  in  spots  of  the  pasture  as  do  machinery  manufacturer  is  "Keep  the  one  side  until  it  fits  down  on  the  sur- 
face. A  half  inch  bolt  is  easily 
broken  in  this  way,  but  a  five 
eights,  or  three-quarters  bolt 
may  be  struck  violently  if 
necessary  to  tighten  it  up.  The 
tightening  should  be  done  with 
an  extension  on  the  wrench 
and  the  hammering  should  be 
done  after  the  nut  is  fairly  well 
pulled  down — and  again  when 
nearly  tight.  - 

As  we  watched  the  inspector 
and  heard  his  demand  for 
"tight  nuts,"  we  thought  what 
an  excellent  maxim,  what  a 
splendid  motto  for  one  to  fol- 
low in  all  his  affairs.  "Keep 
the  nuts  tight."  Keep  all  the 
little  connecting  links  in  the 
large  system  of  your  daily  life 
and  business,  tight — keyed-up 
— in  tip-top  shape — and  ready 
to  meet  any  emergency.  Keep 
your  little  debts  paid — debts 
of  gratitude,  money,  or  duty. 
See  that  the  hired  man  is  'con- 
tented— keep  your  boys  on  the 
farm  (and  the  girls  too) — 
build  a  shed  for  your  machin- 
ery— fix  the  leak  in  the  barn 
roof — know  how  much  you  are 
making  in  profit  from  each  and 
every  acre  of  your  farm.  In 
short — know  you're  making  the 
best  of  your  opportunities — are 

other  manures.  The  manure  is  also  nuts  tight."  The  other  day  we  watch-  "keeping  the  nuts  tight."  Occasional- 
worked  into  the  soil  by  the  sharp  ed  the  inspector  go  over  a  newly  erect-  ly  a  head  will  "pop  off"  a  bolt  be- 
hoofs of  the  sheep,  so  that  it  is  not  ed  tractor.  He  had  a  pound  and  a  cause  you  did  not  correctly  judge  the 
washed  away,  but  becomes  available  quarter  machinists'  hammer  and  a  breaking  point.  But  that  is  a  trivial 
as  plant  food.  This  quality  has  well  brawny  arm.  Bolts  were  hit  a  heavy  matter.  Simply  put  in  a  new  bolt  and 
earned  for  sheep  the  title  of  "golden  blow  on  the  head,  then  were  struck  try  it  again — or,  if  necessary,  make  a 
hoof."  In  England  land  which  during  sideways  on  the  nut  end.  If  the  bolt  place  for  a  larger  and  stronger  bolt. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  produced  only  showed  any  tendency  to  move  when  In  the  everyday  routine  of  living 
six  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  has  been  so  struck,  the  erector  was  told  to  there  are  many  and  complex  re- 
made to  yield  thirty  bushels  at  the  tighten  it  up.  And  in  pulling  up  some  iations — joints  or  tinctures  in  the 
present  time  by   the   use   of   sheep,  of  them  the  heads  popped  off.  groat  system  of  civilization.  There 

Many  farms  that  have  been  cropped  Nevertheless,  the  inspector  insisted  are  many  of  these.  And  each,  in 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  are  on  "make  the  nuts  tight."  the  idea  your  life  and  business  is  held  to- 
rapidly  decreasing  in  their  productive-  being  to  produce  so  much  friction  be-  gether  by  a  bolt,  a  bolt  with  a  nut  > 
ness,  and  there  is  no  class  of  live  tween  the  two  parts  held  together  by  and  a  spring  lock  washer.  You  have  Jr 
stock  so  well  adapted  to  the  building  the  clamping  action  of  the  bolt,  that  the  wrench  in  your  ability  to  control 
up  of  an  old  run-down,  worn-out  farm  the  shear  or  side  strain  is  taken  up  your  actions  and  direct  your  efforts, 
as  are  sheep.  Their  droppings  are  rich  by  this  friction  rather  than  by  the  "Keep  the  nuts  tight."  Make  your 
and  are  scattered  over  the  fields  in  bolts  itself.  life  or  business  efficient  by  binding 

a  better  manner  than  can  be  done  with      Then,  too,  a  part  which  is  a  little  together  the  different  elements  and 
the   most   improved   manure  spread-  loose  in  the  erecting  shop  may  be  a  units  securely — almost  inseparably, 
er.  little  more  loose  after  the  test — and      Coming  back  to  the  concrete  ex- 

Again,  as  weed  exterminators  sheep  may  come  entirely  loose  after  the  ample,  let  us  parody — as  it  were — on 
have  no  equal.    A  few  over  600  va-  farmer  gets  the  machine.  the  old  saying  about  the  kingdom  be- 

rieties  of  weeds  are  classed  as  grow-     Because  it  is  an  important  matter,  ing  lost  because  of  a  horseshoe-nail, 
ing  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  the  cry  has  been  extended — the  farmer  For  want  of  some  energy  and  fore- 
valley.    Sheep  will  eat  576  of  them,  himself  is  being  urged  to  "keep  the  sight  a  hired  man  did  not  tighten  the 
(Continued  on  page  10)  nuts  tight."    It  is  reiterated — repeat-  (Continued  on  page  7) 
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A  GRINDING  MACHINE 

IS  PROFITABLE 

R.  M.  Jones. 
When  the  writer  worked  on  a  farm 
it  was  customary  to  feed  the  milk 
cows  whole  ears  of  corn.  One  par- 
ticular farmer  had  a  standard  ration 
of  eight  ears  for  each  cow,  no  matter 
how  much  or  how  little  milk  the  cow 
produced,  nor  whether  it  was  rich  milk 
or  poor  milk.  They  all  received  their 
regulation  eight  ears  twice  each  day. 
This  was  a  poor  way  of  feeding  cows, 
but  it  was  the  best  that  this  parti- 
cular farmer  knew. 

A  few  years  later  the  writer  visited 
this  particular  man's  farm  and  he  had 
changed  his  method  of  feeding.  In- 
stead of  feeding  whole  corn  ears  he 
was  feeding  soaked  shelled  corn. 
Every  night  so  much  corn  was  put  to 
soak  in  a  barrel  of  water  and  the  next 
day  the  cows  were  fed  their  ration 
from  this  corn.  This  probably  was  a 
step  ahead  of  the  old  way  of  feeding, 
but  still  it  was  not  considered  a  very 
successful  method.  The  water  soon 
got  sour,  some  corn  was  over-soaked, 
and  some  was  undersoaked.  In  cold 
weather  the  water  in  the  barrel  would 
often  freeze.  This  ice  water  made 
the  corn  very  cold.  As  a  whole  it  was 
not  satisfactory. 

This  same  farmer  has  now  pur- 
chased a  gasoline  engine  and  a  grinder 
and  every  kernel  of  grain  fed  to  his 
cows  is  ground.  He  learned  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  feed  cows  whole  grain 
and  have  it  pass  through  the  digestive 
tract  of  the  cow  without  being  di- 
gested. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  that  even 
if  the  corn  did  pass  through  the  cows 
in  an  undigestive  form,  most  of  the 
nutriments  had  been  absorbed.  Sev- 
eral experiment  stations  have  now 
proven  by  chemical  analysis  that  the 
corn  and  the  grain  that  passes  through 
the  cow  whole,  is  practically  as  nurti- 
tious  as  is  the  corn  before  it  passed 
through  the  cow.  Several  experiments 
show  that  when  cows  are  ,fed  the 
grain  whole,  as  much  as  22%  of  the 
grain  passes  through  the  cow  in  an 
unmasticated  and  undigestive  condi- 
tion. This  is  a  serious  loss,  especial- 
ly when  grain  is  so  high  priced  as  it 
is  now. 

Pays  to  Grind  Feed| 

Every  dairyman  should  plan  to  have 
a  feed  grinder.  These  can  be  pur- 
chased now  for  the  relatively  small 
sum. 

Grinding  the  grain  saves  the  energy 
and  work  of  the  cow.  What  is  the  use 
of  feeding  a  cow  a  lot  of  grain  and 
then  have  her  spend  a  large  portion 
of  it  in  grinding  it  herself.  Take  this 
load  off  from  the  cow  and  let' the  cow 
reserve  her  energy  for  putting  this 
feed  Into  the  milk  pail. 

grinding  the  grain  saves  the  life  of 
the  cow.  In  nearly  every  instance  it 
is  the  stomach  and  the  teeth  that  give 
our  first  in  a  dairy  cow.  A  good  dairy 
tow  we  want  to  have  last  just  as  long 
as  possible,  so  save  her  teeth  and  her 
stomach  by  grinding  her  feed. 

The  cow  that  will  digest  the  great- 
est percentage  of  the  food  that  she 
eats  and  put  it  into  the  milk  pail,  is 
the  best  and  most  profitable  cow. 
Unless  the  feed  is  put  into  a  condition 
bo  that  it  can  be  digested,  little  can 
tit  expected  from  a  cow  in  the  way 
of  changing  feed  into  dairy  products. 
 o  

WEED  OUT  SLACKER  COWS 

Income  from  dairy  cows  advances 
at  a  remarkablo  rate  as  milk  produc- 
tion increases.  Tula  ia  why  poor 
producers  should  be  eeded  from  the 
dairy  herd,  particularly  at  this  time 
when  more  milk  is  needed,  wnen  feed 
Is  in  demand,  and  when  labor  is 
lO&rce.  Tabulations  of  5,587  cow 
testing  association  records  gathered 
by  tho  United  States  department  of 
agriculture  from  various  parts  of  the 
Country,  covering  a  period  of  four 
years,  show  that  as  mo  averago  but- 
ter fat  production    increased  .from 


150  to  200  pounds  the  income  over 
cost  of  feed  advanced  from  $21  to  $34; 
that  is,  a  gain  of  50  pounds,  or  33  1-3 
per  cent,  in  production  gave  an  in- 
creased income  of  62  per  cent  over 
cost  of  feed.  The  net  gain  of  50 
pounds  raised  the  income  over  cost  of 
feed  to  $50,  the  next  to  $63,  the  next 
to  $74,  the  next  to  $87,  the  next  to 
$100,  and  the  last  to  $118. 

As  the  butterfat  production  in- 
creased from  150  pounds  to  300 
pounds,  the  income  over  cost  o,f  feed 
advanced  from  $20  to  $63;  in  other 
words,  as  production  doubled  income 
over  feed  cost  advanced  three  times. 
When  the  butterfat  production  in- 
creased from  150  pounds  to  450  pounds 
— that  is,  trebled — the  income  over 
cost  of  feed  advanced  from  $21  to  $100, 
or  almost  five  times  as  much. 

At  this  rate  of  increase,  when  only 
cost  of  feed  is  considered,  one  cow 
that  produced  450  pounds  of  butterfat 
a  year  would  show  as  much  income 
over  cost  of  feed  as  20  cows  whose 
average  production  was  100  pounds. 

A  study  of  the  records,  says  the  de- 
partment qf  agriculture,  showed  that 
the  cost  of  roughage  was  about  the 
same  for  all  the  cows,  regardless  of 
production.  The  cost  of  grain  was 
considerably  higher  for  the  more  pro- 
ductive cows  than  for  the  low  pro- 
ducers, but  it  was  much  lower  per 
pound  of  butterfat.  The  increased  in- 
come, however,  though  it  should  be 
credited  in  part  to  better  feeding,  was 
evidently  due  more  largely  to  better 
cows. 

 o  

ALL  FARMS  NEED  COWS 

The  farmer  knows  that  the  dairy 
cow  must  pay  her  way  and  furnish 
a  profit  or  she  cannot  be  maintained 
on  the  farm.  No  one  who  understands 
farmers  will  advise  us  to  keep  our 
cows  when  they  do  not  pay  a  profit. 
However,  assuming  that  the  cows  are 
profitable  it  pays  to  consider  the 
many  unusual  advantages  of  the  dairy 
business.  First,  the  soil  needs  fertil- 
ity in  order  to  produce  crop  and  there 
is  no  way  in  which  a  large  amount  o,t' 
fertility  can  be  produced  more  cheap- 
ly than  by  the  keeping  of  cows.  This 
fertility  would  cost  money  if  bought 
in  the  form  of  commercial  fertilizer 
and  in  addition  it  would  require  the 
team  work  of  hauling  from  the  rail- 
road. The  additional  fertility  added  to 
the  soil  by  dairy  cows  is  often  neg- 
lected in  figuring  up  the  actual  profit 
made  from  the  cows. 

The  regularity  of  the  income  from 
milk  is  a  factor  in  favor  of  dairying 
on  at  least  a  small  scale.  The  farmer 
who  sells  his  milk  and  has  it  hauled 
to  the  condensery  or  creamery  dis- 
poses of  his  product  with  a  minimum 
of  labor  and  the  checks  form  a  regular 
income  at  frequent  intervals,  and  this 
is  of  great  convenience  to  the  farmer, 
who  has  some  expenses  to  meet  every 
few  days,  even  though  some  city 
people  do  think  that  it  costs  nothing 
to  live  on  a  farm. 

The  income  from  veal  assists  to  in- 
crease the  profits  from  the  dairy. 
Some  farmers  formerly  considered 
veal  a  nuisance  but  now  a  good  veal 
calf  is  worth  around  $20  or  more.  One 
.farmer  in  our  section  tells  me  that  the 
money  received  from  his  veal  calves 
is  now  the  easiest  money  that  he 
makes  on  his  farm.  The  last  three 
years  we  have  found  that  a  veal  calf 
or  a  good  heifer  calf  sold  as  a  breeder 
can  be  disposed  of  at  a  profit,  and  that 
profit  is  as  much  due  to  the  credit  of 
the  cows  as  the  milk  they  produce. 

The  use  of  dairy  products  in  the 
home  is  another  point  in  favor  of  the 
cows.  Fresh  butter,  cottage  cheese, 
plenty  of  milk  and  cream  and  butter- 
milk are  products  which  can  bo  pro- 
duced for  home  use  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  living,  and  the  cows  should  be 
given  credit  for  them  when  the  profits 
from  the  dairy  business  are  consid- 
ered. The  city  man  who  has  to  buy 
all  his  dairy  products  Is  paying  a  good 
price  for  them  and,  although  that  high 


FILL 08  EMPTY  YOUR  CRAIN 
TANKS  WITH  THE  ELEVATOR 


Let  the  John  Deere  Tubular 
Steel  Elevator  serve  you  when 

marketing  your  grain  and  when  har- 
vesting it.  From  the  wagon  it 
elevates  into  tanks,  granaries,  cars, 
etc.,  from  the  tanks  it  elevates  into 
the  wagon.  Its  two-fold  use  multiplies 
its  value  as  a  time  and  labor-saver. 
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JOHN^DEERE 

TUBULAR  STEEL  ELEVATOR 

Handling  your  grain  in  bulk  with  a  John  Deere  Elevator  is  not  a  temporary 
means  of  meeting  the  present  shortage  of  sacks — it  is  permanent  equipment 
that  will  continue  to  save  you  money  for  years  to  come. 

A  Practical  Outfit  for  Every  Grain  Grower 

It  elevates  the  biggest  load  of  any  kind  of  small  grain  in  from  6  to  10 
minutes — handles  15  to  20  bushels  per  minute. 

Backing  the  load  is  never  necessary.  The  hopper  can  be  folded  out  of  the 
way  without  even  stopping  the  engine,  when  the  load  is  driven  up.  The 
adjustable  feed  adapts  elevator  to  power  applied.  Operated  by  either  horses 
or  engine — a  2\  H.  P.  or  larger  engine  will  run  it. 

Built  of  steel  it  cannot  warp  or  decay — will  last  for  years.  Elevator  proper 
made  of  &  in.  steel  well-casing,  6J  in.  in  diameter.    Absolutely  will  not  sag. 

Portable  outfit  furnished  for  large  ranches  where  quick  transportation  is  required. 

Let  a  John  Deere  Elevator  pay  for  itself  with  the  money  it  saves  in  time,  labor  and 
sacks.  See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Act  now."  Shipments  made  from  stocks  at  Portland, 
Spokane,  Boise  and  San  Francisco. 

■  WRITE 


FOR   FREE    PACKAGE  TE430 


and  get  literature  fully  illustrating  and  describing  the  John  Deere  Tubular 
Steel  Elevator  and  big  156  page  better  farming  book._  WRITE  TODAY. 


JOHN  DEERE,  MOLINE,  ILLINOIS 


price  is  not  the  fault  of  the  farmer,  the 
farmer  should  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  dairy  products  in  his  own  home. 

Dairying  works  in  very  well  with 
other  types  of  farming.  One  dairyman 
in  the  fruit  belt  recently  told  me  that 
he  started  to  keep  cows  several  years 
ago  in  order  to  obtain  manure  for  his 
orchards.  He  produced  several  thou- 
sand bushels  of  peaches  in  favorable 
years  and  the  peach  trees  needed  fer- 
tility. He  said  that  if  the  manure  was 
the  only,  profit  he  received  from  his 
cows  he  would  be  satisfied.  Since 
that  time  he  has  not  only  obtained 
plenty  of  manure  for  the  orchards  but 
he  has  made  a  profit  from  milk  and 
from  selling  pure-bred  stock.  He  likes 
the  dairy  business  and  although  it  is  a 
sideline  to  his  orchards  he  has  found 
the  cow  profitable,  and  would  sooner 
think  of  cutting  down  the  fruit  trees 
than  selling  off  the  herd  of  pure-bred 
cows. 

A  poultryman  who  is  producing 
eggs  at  the  present  time  finds  that  the 
cost  of  production  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. If  he  has  room  for  cows  he  can 
cut  down  the  cost  of  producing  eggs 
by  selling  butter  and  cream  and  re- 
serving all  of  the  skim  milk  for  the 
poultry.  Sour  milk  is  one  of  the  best 
feeds  for  forcing  broilers  and  this  en- 
ables the  poultryman  to  grow  his 
flocks  at  a  reduced  expense-  After  a 
few  years  of  experience  the  average 
poultryman  who  has  sufficient  acreage 
will  never  think  of  disposing  of  his 
dairy  cattle.  He  will  find  that  a  few 
cows  fit  in  perfectly  with  his  type  of 
farming. 

The  farmer  owning  dairy  cows  soon 
finds  that  they  are  valuable  for  clean- 
ing up  many  crops  which  can  seldom 
be  sold  profitably  until  they  are 
turned  into  butter  and  milk.  If  corn 
is  produced,  tho  stalks  are  a  valuablo 
roughage  for  the  cows.  I,f  a  silo  can 
be  purchased,  It  furnishes  insurance 
against  soft  corn  crops.  The  dairy 
cow  by  consuming  the  silage  produces 
butter  and  milk  and  enables  the  farm- 
er to  make  some- money  from  a  corn 
crop  that  might  have  been  almost 


ABSORE31NE 

*^       TRADE  MARK  Rf&.u.S.PAT.  OFF. 


will  reduce  inflamed,  swollen 
Joints,  Sprains,  Bruises,  Soft 
Bunches;  Heals  Boils,  Poll 
Evil,  O ui t tor.  Fistula  and 
infected  sores  quickly 
as  it  is  a  positive  antiseptic 
and  germicide.  Pleasant  to 
uae;  does  not  blister  or  remove 
the  bair,  and  you  can  Work  the  horse. 
$2. 50  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Book  7  R  free. 
ABSORBINE,  JR. .the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduces  Painful.  Swollen  Veins,  Wens.  Strains,  Bruises; 
stops  pain  and  inflammation.  Price  81.25  per  bottle  ai 
dealers  or  delivered.  Will  tell  you  more  if  jrou  write. 
Liberal  Trial  Bottle  for  10c  in  stamps. 

W.  F.YOUNG,  P.  0.  F.,142Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

without  value,  if  used  in  any  other 
way. 

Most  farms  have  some  land  more 
suited  for  pasture  than  for  the  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  crops.  A  few  dairy 
cows  will  help  to  use  that  land  to  the 
best  advantage.  They  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  land  where  they  feed 
and  a  small  herd  can  be  managed 
without  taking  too  much  time  from 
the  remaining  work  o,f  the  farm. 

In  this  day  of  uncertainty  it  hardly 
seems  advisable  to  tell  any  farmer  to 
go  into  the  dairy  business  heavily 
without  knowing  everything  con- 
cerning his  individual  problems.  How- 
ever it  does  pay  to  keep  a  few  dairy 
cows  on  almost  every  farm  large 
enough  for  such  a  venture.  They  work 
in  well  with  all  other  kinds  of  farm- 
ing and  produce  human  food  about  as 
cheaply  as  any  food  can  be  produced. 
Some  farmers  aire  not  using  their 
milk  to  the  best  advantage  when 
they  only  have  a  few  cows.  They 
can  make  more  profit  by  selling 
cream  and  butter  and  using  the  skim 
milk  for  pigs  and  poultry.  The  writer 
believes  that  tne  large  dairyman  does 
not  need  an  article  of  this  kind  but 
throughout  the  country  there  are 
many  farmers  raising  poultry,  garden 
truck  and  orchard  crops,  who  could 
improve  their  Income  and  their  satis- 
faction in  the  farming  business 
through  the  ownership  of  two,  three 
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or  four  well-bred  dairy  cows.  For 
the  reasons  indicated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  I  believe  that  the 
dairy  cow  is  the  farmer's  best  friend 
and  she  fits  in  perfectly  with  most 
every  type  of  agriculture. — R.  G.  K. 

 o  

SILO  AS  INDISPENSABLE 

AS  ANY  OTHER  PART  OF 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Means    More    Livestock    and  Better 
Use  of  Feed. 

In  these  times  of  high-priced  feeds 
the  silo  is  as  indispensable  to  the 
farmer  as  any  other  piece  of  farm 
equipment.  Many  farmers  would  be 
better  off  if  they  had  less  other  form 
equipment  and  a  silo  or  two.  Silos 
mean  livestock,  and  livestock  means 
more  pasture,  hay,  corn,  otfier  grains, 
and  farm  manure. 

Livestock  means  ewiched  soil, 
larger  crops,  more  money  for  the 
farmer,  and  plenty  of  prosperity  for 
everybody. 

Livestock  means  more  meat,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  and  clothing  for  our 
soldiers.  No  nation  can  exist  without 
an  ample  supply  of  animals. 

More  livestock  brings  up  the  ques- 
tion of  producing  and  conserving 
feed.  The  passing  of  the  range  and 
the  decrease  in. the  fertility  of  our 
land  have  put  us  face  to  face  with  a 
serious  problem,  production  can  be 
increased  only  by  the  growing  of 
legume  plants  and  by  feeding  crops 
to  animals  and  applying  the  manure 
to  the  soil.  As  fertility  is  increased, 
more  food  stuffs  will  be  produced. 

Silage  should  be  considered  by  the 
farmer  in  the  same  light  that  the 
house-wife  consider  her  canned 
fruit,  a  provision  for  future  needs. 
The  advantages  of  the  silo  are  many, 
and  if  these  were  known  to  the  farm- 
er, more  silos  would  be  built.  More 
of  the  corn  crop  can  be  saved  by  the 
use  of  the  silo  than  is  saved  in  the 
ordinary  way.  With  the  best  meth- 
ods, ordinarily  about  33  per  cent  of 
the  crop  is  lost,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  it  may  far  exceed  this 
amount,  but  with  the  silo,  there  is  no 
loss  except  what  is  caused  by  fer- 
mentation. This  is  very  small.  Any 
method  that  will  enable  the  farmer 
to  get  more  out  of  his  crops  will  in- 
crease the  returns  from  his  land. 
With  the  silo,  our  land  will  return 
one-third  more  than  without  it. — R. 
\V.  Clark. 

 o  

AN  ANCIENT  PRODUCT 
Butter  Among  the  Oldest  of  Our  Ar- 
ticles of  Diet. 

Butter  is  one  of  the  oldest  o,f  all  the 
articles  of  present  diet.  We  learn  from 
the  Vedas  written  2000  to  1400  B.  C, 
that  the  Hindoos  were  interested  in 
cattle  raising,  that  they  valued  their 
cows  according  to  their  yield  of  but- 
ter, and  that  they  used  butter  as  food. 
The  quailty  of  the  article  as  then  made 
is  very  uncertain.  From  the  Greek  de- 
rivation of  the  word,  which  means 
cow  cheese,  it  riiay  be  inferred  that  it 
contained  nearly  as  much  casein  as 
fat,  and  was  perhaps,  hardly  entitled 
to  the  name  of  butter,  as  the  article 
is  now  known. 

The  word  butter  (butyrum)  comes, 
according  to  Charles  Toubin,  from  the 
Sanscrit  "but"  (to  beat)  and  "ura" 
(milk).  This  precious  substance  con- 
sists of  an  agglomeration  of  the  fatty 
globules  extracted  from  the  milk  where 
they  are  in  the  state  of  emulsion 
through  the  churning  operations.  Cow 
butter  is  the  only  really  good  one.  It 
is  oily  and  rich,  of  a  delicate  and 
special  odor,  and  of  a  pure,  sweet, 
pleasant  taste,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  nut  tree.  Butter  is  an  article  of 
food,  the  use  of  which  goes  back  to  the 
remotest  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  the 
Romans  only  used  it  as  an  external 
remedy  (unguentum),  but  the  Hin- 
doos and  Jews  were  surfeited  with  it, 
and  the  savages  of  the  North  seem 
from  all  times  to  have  made  it  the 
basis  of  their  foods.  The  oldest  Ice- 
land poem  relates  bow  the  bard  Skldi 
dreamt  one  night  that  be  asked  in 
marriage  Friggia,  the  goddess  of  Love, 
and  that  the  god  Odieu  gave  him  as  a 
wedding  present  a  case  full  of  butter 
— Chioago  Dairy  Produce. 


THE  FELLOW  WHO  DOES 

NOT  READ 

Carlos  Bolles. 

I  know  a  farmer  who  would  not  read1 
a  farm  paper  if  he  had  it  and  probably 
wouldn't  listen  if  anyone  were  to  read 
one  to  him.  But  still  he  is  one  of  the 
best  farmers  in  the  county  and  one  of 
the  best  stockmen  \  furthermore,  he 
can  come  as  near  getting  a  dollar 
without  spending  101  cents  for  it  as 
anyone  you  have  ever  seen.  How 
does  it  happen?  Well,  he  is  a  born 
stockman,  a  keen  business  man,  and 
one  who  is  called  away  from  home  a 
good  deal.  While  he  is  on  the  road 
he  doesn't  go  to  sleep  but  has  both 
his  eyes  and  ears  open.  Away  back 
in  the  recesses  of  his  brain  are  stor- 
ed the  successes  and  failures  of  his 
neighbors  and  those  he  meets  in  the 
journeys  to  Denver  or  Kanas  City. 

Now  this  is  a  case  where  a  farm 
paper  is  not  really  necessary  for  he 
gets  a  certain  amount  of  information  at 
first  hand  so  to  speak,  but  with  others 
it  is  different.  About  all  the  contact 
we  get  with  our  fellow  farmers  is  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  possibly  on 
Sunday  and  then  it  is  with  the  same 
old  bunch  and  the  same  old  experi- 
ences.   To  take  a  farm  paper  along 


the  live  order  is  to  associate  with 
ranchers  all  over  the  country  and 
learn  the  why  and  how  of  their  fail- 
ures and  successes.  Incidentally  also 
one  yets  the  drift  of  the  work  being 
done  for  agriculure  the  country  over 
— and  this  is  no  small  Item. 

I  believe  it  will  pay  and  pay  in  big 
returns  too  to  take  more  than  one  farm 
paper,  provided  they  are  dealing  with 
problems  similar  to  our  own.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  figure  out  how  a 
dry  land  farmer,  for  example,  could 
take  a  corn  belt  paper  to  the  exclusion 
of  one  dealing  with  local  ideas  and 
conditions.  Yet  a  few  are  doing;  thlt 
very  thing.  True,  we  can  do  without 
a  farm  journal  altogether;  number- 
less farmers  have  tried  the  plan  but 
too  often  they  learn  their  lessons  in 
the  sad  school  of  experience.  That 
of  course  is  one's  privilege;  but  It's  a 
long  road  to  glory  just  the  same  and 
think  of  all  the  good  things  such  a 
fellow  is  missing  every  week. 

There  is  another  side  to  this  paper 
question.  When  one  subscribes  for  a 
paper  that  act  gives  him  the  privilege 
of  asking  the  editor  all  kinds  of  ques- 
tions as  come  uppermost  on  the  ranch. 
This  in  itself  is  worth  a  great  deal — 
if  taken  advantage  of.    The  editors 


have  a  vast  fund  of  unpublished  In- 
formation on  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject— information  that  the  average 
farmer  can  never  acquire  unless  he 
asks  for  it.  And  one  other  thought: 
Many  times  just  a  single  item  in  a 
farm  paper  will  be  worth  the  price 
of  a  year's  subscription;  and  idea 
that  can  easily  change  for  the  better 
the  plans  for  the  whole  year  or  even 
a  lifetime  and  we  aw  have  so  much 
to  learn  in  this  new  country. 

Then  farmers  should  consider  an- 
other phase  of  the  question — that  of 
reading  for  enjoyment  and  the  en- 
lightment  of  his  children.  With  me 
the  best  part  of  the  day  is  just  before 
bedtime  when  I  sit  uown  for  half  an 
hour  of  leisure  with  my  old  friend, 
the  farm  paper  and  goodness  knows 
I  get  a  lot  of  comfort  out  of  It..  Of 
course,  like  many  other  things  one 
can  do  without  this  necessity  but  It 
is  well  worth  the  price. 

 o  

"Mike." 

"Phwat?" 

"I  was  just  thinken.  After  we  get 
out  of  the  trenches  an'  back  home 
again  how  nice  an'  peaceful  that  old 
boiler-factory  will  sound  to  us." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 
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More  Wheat- 
Less  Labor 


Plow  your  field,  follow  at  once  with  the 
harrow  and  then  the  Culti-Packer.  You  can 
pull  the  two  together  if  you  have  a  tractor. 

In  nine  soils  out  of  ten,  you  will  then  be 
ready  for  seeding  without  further  work. 
The  Culti-Packer  crushes  all  lumps,  firms 
out  the  air  spaces,,  and  stirs  the  surface 
soil,  leaving  a  mellow  mulched  bed  for 
the  drill. 

Put  the  Culti-Packer  right  back  of  the 
drill  and  you  will  firm  the  soil  around 
the  seed,  hasten  sprouting  and  get  the 
most  even,  sturdy  stand  of  wheat  you 
ever  had. 

The  Culti-Packer  has  paid  for  itself  on 
wheat  alone  for  thousands  of  farmers,  and 
it  is  just  as  good  on  every  other  crop  you 
raise — corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  beets,  potatoes, 
rice,  cotton,  sugar  cane. 

Fifteen  minutes  work  in  the  field  will  prove 
these  claims  and  show  you  how  to  get 
more  wheat  with  less  labor. 

Phone  Your  John  Deere  Dealer  Today— 

Ma\e  Sure  of  Your  Culti-Packer 


The  Culti-Packer 

A  sturdy  simple  farm  tool.  Just  two  rows  of  semi- 
steel  wheels,  mounted  on  1  3-4-inch  axle  and  fitted 
with  dust-proof  roller  bearings.  Wheels  quick  de- 
tachable for  straddling  corn. 

Soil  Sense 

A  48-page  book  on  soils  with  over  100  field  photos. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  or  write  direct. 


The  Dunham  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Factories  at 
Berea,  Ohio 
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Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  make  good 
hay,  take  good  care  of  it.  Hay  will  bring  a  good 
price  again  this  fall  and  winter. 

Pa  P3 

As  the  number  of  hot  dry  days  come,  the  dan- 
ger from  fires  increase.  Avoid  any  loss  by  being 
careful. 

Pa  pa 

If  you  have  some  land  from  which  you  have 
taken  the  crop  or  some  that  you  have  not  crop- 
ped this  year,  it  is  not  to  late  to  plant  winter 
turnips. 

Pa  Pa 

A  more  careful  and  economic  use  of  our  irri- 
gation water  is  being  followed  this  year  than 
ever  before.  We  are  learning  the  value  of  water 
and  the  proper  time  and  amount  to  apply  to  our 
crops.  Do  a  little  studying  for  yourself  and 
learn  the  results  on  your  farm. 

pb  '  m 

In  passing  a  farm  the  other  day  on  a  train,  a 
passenger  remarked — "what  has  that  man  planted 
in  his  field."  It  was  a  grain  field,  but  had  so 
much  mustard  seed  growing  in  it,  that  it  looked 
like  a  yellow  flower  bed  more  than  a  field  of 
grain.  Did  he  clean  his  seed  when  he  planted 
in  the  spring? 

P3  PS 

Care  should  be  exercised  during  the  harvest 
season  that  no  accidents  occur.  Children  and 
for  (hat  matter  grown  ups,  like  to  play  or  loaf 
around  the  threshing  machines  and  often  get  hurt 
by  being  in  the  way  of  the  working  men.  Warn 
your  help  against  such  dangers  as  occur  at  har- 
vest times. 

*,     f  | 

Much  is  being  said  about  waste  and  it  is  well 
to  emphasize  it,  because  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  waste.  There  are  however,  some  homes  where 
little  or  no  waste  occurs.  They  have  been  sav- 
ing and  careful  for  years.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
avoid  the  waste.  We  must  all  help  this  year  so 
that  we  can  win  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

r  i  n 

The  next  time  you  are  out  for  a  ride,  driving 
through  the  fields,  just  notice  how  much  land 
there  Is  wasted,  in  the  corners,  along  the  fences, 
land  that  Is  producing  nothing  but  weeds,  only 
a  narrow  strip  but  it  will  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
when  you  consider  that  it.  goes  ;ill  around  the 
farm.  Several  suggestions  might  be  made  about 
v.  hat  to  plant,    You  know  your  own  conditions 


best,  but  do  not  allow  so  much  waste  land  on 
your  farm. 

Pa  ^ 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

•Farming  is  a  business  and  to  succeed  we  must 
follow  modern  methods. 

The  farmer  who  fails  to  take  advantage  of  new 
and  improved  methods  and  insists  that  his 
father's  methods  are  good  enough  for  him  must 
eventually  give  way  to  the  farmer  who  takes  ad- 
vantage o,f  such  new  ideas  and  new  methods  and 
new  machinery  as  can  be  used  to  advantage  in 
raising  a  better  crop  or  getting  a  better  price  or 
in  making  his  family  more  happy  and  contented 
on  the  farm. 

Pa  Pa 

HERE  IS  A  HOT  WEATHER  HINT: 

"Keep  cool.  You  can't  keep  any  cooler  than 
the  weather  permits,  but  you  can  get  a  whole  lot 
hotter  than  the  day  by  doing  a  little  additional 
fretting  and  fuming  about  how  hot  it  is." 

Any  one  ought  to  have  the  privilege  of  duck- 
ing the  first  fellow  who  says  "how  hot  it  is." 
Can  somebody  suggest  some  method  of  doing 
away  with  these  hot  weather  pests.  Wear  your 
clothes  loose  and  keep  yourself  clean  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  much  easier  you  stand  the 
heat. 

SHEEP  BECOMING  POPULAR 

The  high  wool  price  of  wool  and  lambs  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  make  the  sheep  more 
popular.  There  is  quite  a  change  of  sentiment 
in  favor  of  keeping  a  few  sheep-  on  the  farm. 
Better  returns  can  be  made  for  keeping  them 
and  this  will  greatly  help  to  make  sheep  more 
popular.  It  is  with  the  sheep  business  as  with 
many  or  all  others,  success  comes  in  knowing 
how.  If  you  have  not  raised  any  sheep,  start 
out  in  a  small  way  and  learn  how  as  you  grow 
into  the  business.  Sheep  can  be  fed  for  a  lower 
cost  on  the  farm  than  any  other  livestock,  be- 
cause they  will  live  on  the  waste  about  the  farm. 

BETTER  CARE  OF  OUR  HAY 

Judging  from  the  way  some  of  our  farmers 
handle  their  hay  they  have  not  yet  learned  the 
value  of  it.  Stacks  are  poorly  put  up  and  live- 
stock allowed  to  tramp  it  under  foot.  Such  poor 
methods  might  have  been  over  looked  when  the 
price  was  $6  to  $8,  but,  with  hay  selling  for  $15 
tc  $25  dollars  it  seems  like  poor  farming  to  al- 
low so  much  hay  to  go  to  waste.  When  visiting 
a  farm  the  other  day  where  there  was  a  good  hay 
barn  it  was  surprising  how  poorly  the  hay  was 
stacked  it  it.  Before  the  winter  is  over  much  of 
it  will  spoil  because  of  the  way  it  was  put  in  the 
barn.  The  outlook  now,  is  that  hay  will  bring  a 
good  price  this  next  winter  so  again  we  suggest 
that  better  care  be  taken  of  our  hay  crop. 
m  Pa 

DO  NOT  LET  WEEDS  GO  TO  SEED. 

It  is  very  important  to  keep  the  weeds  down 
and  not  allow  them  to  grow  among  a  cultivated 
crop,  it  is  just  as  important  to  see  that  weeds  do 
not  go  to  seed  on  the  ditch  hanks  in  the  fence 
corners  and  along  the  roads  or  allies.  A  few 
weeds  will  produce  enough  seed  in  these  places 
to  seed  the  farm  again.  The  ordinary  fence 
line  and  ledge  row  is  a  regular  weed  and  insect- 
breeding  harbor,  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  prevent  weeds  from  growing  there.  Experience 
has  shown  that  to  cut  the  weeds  on  banks  and 
roads  just  before  they  ripen  or  seed  is  not  enough, 
they  must  be  cut  two  or  three  times  or  they  will 
produce  enough  to  reseed  the  same  ground  and 
some  besides.  Sheep  are  a  great  help  in  keep- 
ing down  these  weeds,  they  will  eat  them  down 
close  and  it  is  one  way  to  turn  weeds  into  a  profit. 

P  \    P  i 
VALUE  OF  WEEDS. 

It  is  said  that  we  learned  the  value  of  cul- 
tivation by  fighting  weeds.  When  we  first 
learned  that  weeds  were  injurious  to  crops,  we 
pulled  them  out  and  dug  them  up  and  thus  gave 
the  crops  a  chance  to  grow.  It  was  here  that 
wc  "stumbled"  on  to  the  fact  that  loosing  up  the 
ground  benefited   the  growing  plants,  and  cul- 


tivation is  the  evolution.  Be  that  as  it  may  it 
takes  weeds  and  an  abundance  of  them  to  in- 
fluence some  farmers  to  cultivate  their  crops. 
You  can  not  raise  a  good  crop  of  weeds  and  ex- 
pect to  harvest  a  good  crop  of  anything  else  from 
the  same  land.  I  believe  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  many  a  time  the  growing  crops  have  re- 
ceived an  extra  cultivation  because  of  the  "good" 
growth  of  weeds.  There  is  some  value  in  weeds 
if  they  have  learned  us  to  cultivate  our  crops. 
Pa  Pa 

HARVESTING  TIME 

Already  they  have  started  to  harvest  our  wheat 
crop.  There  never  was  a  time  when  more  care 
should  be  taken,  to  avoid  waste  in  harvesting, 
than  at  the  present  time.  All  farm 'products  are 
costing  so  much  that  we  ought  to  be  very  careful 
and  see  none  is  wasted  after  spending  time  and 
money  to  produce  them. 

Are  you  ready  for  harvesting,  is  your  harvest- 
ing machinery  in  the  best  of  running  order,  have 
you  secured  all  needed  repairs,  if  not,  do  not  de- 
lay a  moment  for  you  may  not  be  able  to  get 
tbem  as  quickly  as  usual. 

If  you  are  planning  to  market  your  crops  at 
once,  look  ahead  a  little  and  find  out  about  the 
details  necessary  to  do  it. 

Harvest  time  is  here  and  most  of  us  know  what 
it  means  in  the  way  of  work  and  planning. 

pa  Pa 

FARMERS  EXCURSIONS 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  learning  how,  is  to 
aee  the  way  the  other  fellow  does  it.  This  is 
true  with  farming  and  the  well  planned  excursion 
of  farmers  going  from  one  farm  to  another  is 
time  well  spent.  Farmers  this  year  are  working 
harder  and  putting  in  longer  hours  than  ever  be- 
fore and  a  few  days  of  rest  spent  in  this  way  will 
be  profitable  to  ever  one  who  can  go. 

Last  year  on  one  of  the  trips  a  farmer  said  he 
had  learned  one  thing  that  would  many  times 
over  pay  for  the  expense  and  time  spent. 

It  is  not  the  best  policy  to  have  too  many  on 
an  excursion  unless  they  can  be  sub-divided  dur- 
ing the  day  while  visiting  the  places  of  interest. 
The  first  ones  on  the  farm  have  been  told  the 
story,  or  seen  the  livestock  and  are  ready  to 
move  on  before  the  last  of  a  long  number  of 
autos  arrive. 

A  little  more  time  should  be  spent  at  each 
place,  go  more  into  details  and  learn  some  one 
thing  at  a  time  and  learn  it  well.  The  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  those  interested  in  live- 
stock go  together,  this  might  be  alright,  often 
the  man  who  has  done  no  feeding  will  see  the 
value  of  it  to  his  farm  and  the  result  of  a  visit 
of  this  kind,  will  convert  him  to  it.  This  is  why 
different  kinds  of  farms  should  be  visited.  Now 
is  the  time  to  plan  your  farmer  excursions. 

Pa 

OUR  RESPONSE    ON  SUGAR  PRODUCTION 

iEven  before  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Utah  Farmer  had  information  from  reliable 
sources  indicating  the  urgent  need  for  increased 
production  of  sugar.  The  Utah  Farmer  extended 
that  information  to  the  beet  growers  of  the  inter- 
mountain  north  west  and  persistently  carried  an- 
nouncements in  almost  every  issue  regarding  the 
importance  of  a  generous  response  by  the  beet 
growers. 

We  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
beet  growers  for  the  whole  hearted  approval  and 
response  of  the  campaign  which  the  government 
carried  on  using  the  Utah  Farmer. 

The  need  of  such  a  vigorious  campaign  as  was 
conducted  for  increased  acreage  is  now  apparent. 

Again  the  government  is  asking  that  we  make 
the  acreage  planted  produce  a  maximum  crop. 
In  doing  this  the  farmer  is  not  only  answering  an 
appeal  of  the  government  but  he  is  going  to 
make  a  better  profit.  Better  care  means  larger 
tonnage  which  at  one  half  cent  per  pound  soon 
yields  a  handsome  total  in  dollars  per  acre  re- 
turn. 

The  season  is  now  In  the  last  half  of  the  grow- 
ing period,  let  us  put  forth  every  effort  to  finish 

well. 

Sugar  Is  one  of  the  most  needed  war  require- 
ments. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


MELVIN  CLARENCE  MERRILL. 

Dr.  M.  C.  Merrill's  wide  preparation 
makes  him  just  the  man  needed  to  solve 
Utah's  many  horticultural  problems.  He 
is  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the  Utah 
Agricultural  College  and  Horticulturist 
for  the  Experiment  Station. 

Horticulture  in  Utah  has  had  many  ups 
and  down  of  uncertainty  and  even  to- 
day there  is  more  or  less  depression  in  re- 
gard to  certain  of  its  aspects.  Yet  in  all 
the  world  there  are  few  places  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  horticul- 
tural crops  than  are  the  fertile  valleys" 
of  Utah.  An  urgent  need  of  the  hour  is 
the  stabilizing  of  our  horticulture  and  the 
adjusting  of  our  general  farm  crops  and 
practices  to  the  best  and  most  profitable 
system  of  agriculture. 

On  every  hand  are  the  sad  results  of 
past  mistakes.  Everywhere  are  evidences 
of  too  much  specialization  on  our  farms. 
Fortunes  were  to  be  made  in  a  day  in 
this  line  or  that  line  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  speculative  impulse  we  failed 
to  keep  in  view  as  fully  as  we  should 
the  proper  perspective  and  the  harmon- 
ious balance  between  our  several  phases 
of  farming.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
farmer  is  in  the  business  for  the  profit 
and  pleasure  there  is  in  it.  If  there  is 
no  profit,  whence  is  to  come  the  plea- 
sure? '  , 

How  can  we  get  on  a  stable  and  profi- 
table basis  in  our  Utah  horticulture! 
What  factors  and  agencies  can  we  bring 
to  our  assistance;  What  adjustments 
must  be  made  between  horticulture 
and  general  agriculture  in  order  to  de- 
rive the  best  results?  How  can  Nature's 
wonderful  horticultural  resources  at  our 
very  door  be  best  used  for  our  ultimate 
good?  These  problems  are  a  man's  job. 
Such  is  the  task  ahead  of  Dr.  Merrill. 
That  he  is  able  to  guide  Utah  to  well 
developed  horticulture,  no  one  who  knows 
doubts. 

At  Richmond,  Utah,  thirty-four  years 
ago  last  April  Melvin  entered  the  world. 
He  grew  sturdy  both  in  body  and  mindr 
His  boyhood  was  spent  on  the  Fountain 
Farm  (now  Ballamoor  Farm)  near  Rich- 
mond. After  completing  the  public 
school  work  at  Richmond  he  determined 
to  go  to  college.  Yet  the  fall  plowing 
must  first  be  done  and  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  help  do  it.  Animated  by  his 
love  of  school  work  and  his  burning 
ambition  to  go  to  college,  Melvin  desired 
lo  finish  the  fall  work  in  the  shortest 
posfibta  time.  To  accomplish  this,  he 
put  In  long,  hard  days  and  many  strenu- 
6us  night  shifts.  Horses  were  abundant, 
and  several  times  he  plowed  all  night  by 
the  combined  light  of  the  moon  and  a 
lantern. 

Finally  the  plowing  and  fall  work  were 
done  fiPfl  Melvin  "hitched  up  thg  old 
gray  c.aie"  and  came  to  Logan.  Think 
you  that  the  nightly  plowing  took  the 
glint  from  his  eye?  Not  so,  for  good 
m<»t;tl  rings  clearest  when  struck  hard- 
est. 

Young  Merrill  studied  as  he  worked. 


His  high-school  work  he  took  at  the  B. 
Y.  C.  This  done,  he  at  once  entered 
college  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  College 
in  the  fall  of  1900.  Four  years  of  honest 
study  (for  which  there  is  no  substitute, 
there  being  none  "Just  as  good";  put 
him  through  college  with  a  II.  K.  degree 
In  Horticulture.  In  1905-06  he  was 
natural  science  teacher  and  principal  at 
the  SpringviUe  High  School.  As  the  re- 
sult of  a  Civil  Service  examination  he 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Agri- 
cultural Inspector  for  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Pbillipplne  Inlands  in 
1906.  After  two  years  he  was  promoted 
to  the  superintendency  of  one  of  tlio 
PhUIippine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  which  position  he  filled  with 
credit.  After  two  more  years,  he  de- 
cided to  study  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  even  tho  he  was  offered  a  con- 
siderable promotion   to  remain. 

No  one  should  get  the  idea  that  young 
Merrill  simply  went  to  and  returned  from 
the  Philippines.  He  so  managed  his  trip 
that  he  was  able  to  visit  and  get  first- 
hand agricultural  information  in  Hawaii, 
Japan,  China,  the  Phillippines,  Straits 
Settlements,  Ceylon,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  Italy,  Fiance,  Spain,  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Holland, 
England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Canada.  Incidently,  he  had 
gone  around  the  earth  and  satisfied  a 
great  desire  to  travel.  Since  then  he  has 
been  in  thirty-two  states  of  the  American 
Union,  in  the  end  to  return  to  Utah  and 
bring  to  her  his  widely  gathered  experi- 
ence. 

He  studied  at  Cornell  University  in 
1910-11.  Here  he  saw  what  every  other 
young  man  with  his  eyes  open  sees, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  "consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished"  to  study  in  several 
of  the  great  universities,  because  eacli 
has  something  to  contribute  which  can- 
not be  had  at  the  others.  That  same 
spirit  which  made  him  plow  all  night, 
gave  him  the  courage  to  do  as  he  saw 
would  be  for  the  best  and  he  therefore 
studied  at  several  universities.  Accord- 
ingly, he  studied  botany  and  chemistry 
at  the  Universtty  of  Chicago  from  the 
spring  of  1911  to  the  fall  of  1912  when  he- 
took  his  M.  S.  degree  in  hotany.  In  1912- 
13  he  studied  chemistry  and  botany  at 
Harvard  taking  an  A.  M.  from  there  in 
Chemistry.  His  purpose  in  devoting  him- 
self to  these  subjects  was  that  he  might 
be  the  better  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mental knowledge  underlying  agricultural- 
and  horticultural  science.  He  then  went 
to  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  to  com- 
plete his  work  under  B.  M.  Duggar  who 
in  the  meantime  had  gone  there  from 
Cornell.  After  two  years  as  research  as- 
sistant and  graduate  student  he  received 
his  doctor's  degree  from  Washington  Uni- 
versity with  which  the  Botanical  Gardens 
are  connected.  This  was  in  June,  1915. 
He  then  became  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  the  Idaho  Techni- 
cal Institute  at  Pocatello.  In  July,  1917, 
he  came  to  Utah  as  Station  Horticultur- 
ist and  Professor  of  Horticulture  in  the 
college.  It  is  well  that  his  training  is 
wide  and  various,  for  Utah's  problems 
are  many  and  varied.  These  he  has  set 
out  to  solve  with  that  same  thorough- 
ness and  unstinted  effort  that  was  so 
characteristic  of  his  other  work. 

Just  now  he  is  working  on  these  prob- 
lems: 

(1)  How  best  to  utilize  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  products  of  the  State. 

(2)  An  extensive  experiment  in  dry- 
ing and  evaporating  fruit  and  vegetables 
is  being  carried  on,  aiding  the  growing 
canning  industry  of  the  State  by  attack- 
ing its  many  problems.  Just  last  win- 
ter he  ran--  a  four-week  course  at  the 
college  for  the  canning  companies'  field 
men. 

(3)  He  is  also  engaged  in  a  horticul- 
tural survey  of  the  State  in  order  to  find 
out  just  what  the  condition  is.  This  is 
necessary    to    wise    experimental  work. 

(4)  An  important  piece  of  experi 
mental  work  which  he  is  now  undertak- 
ing is  the  improvement  of  .our  tomato 
and  pea  crops  for  the  canners  by  selec- 
tion and  breeding.  On  his  experimental 
grounds  he  now  has  set  out  ninety-four 
varieties  of  tomatoes.  These  were  grown 
under  the  proper  conditions  in  the  horti- 
cultural hotbeds  and  coldfraines.  and  as 
a  consequence  the  resulting  plants  were 
some  of  the  thriftiest  and  most  vigor- 
ous ever  produced  in  the  State.  Tomato 
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P  yout  business  keeps  two  or  more  horses 
busy,  there's  just  one  reason  why  you  are  not 
using-  an  International  motor  truck: 

You  Don't  Know  What  It  Will  Do  For  You! 

That's  tnu?.  If  you  knew  how  much  actual  cash 
it.  saves,  you  would  buy  an  International  motor  truck 
because  you  could  hardly  make  a  better  paying  in- 
vestment. If  it  added  only  fifty  cents  a  day  to  your 
net  profits — that  would  be  better  than  10  per  cent 
interest  on  the  price  of  a  model  II. 

An  International  motor  truck  will  save  more  than  that 

for  any  man  whose  work  keeps  two  horses  busy. 
That  is  not  all  it  does,  by  any  means,  but  that  should 
be  enough  to  interest  you,  a  business  man.     Write  for 
our  complete  figures  on  motor  truck  saving. 

Four  Models  «a» 

H,  1,500  lbs.  capacity.  K.  3.000  lbs  capacity 

F,  2,000  lbs.  capacity  G,  4.000  lbs.  capacity 

Special  bodies  for  any  business. 

International  Motor  Trucks  Are  Sold  By 

UTAH  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 

28  South  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

KOPPS  GARAGE, 

Cedar  City,  Utah. 

PAROWAN  AUTO  COMPANY, 

Parowan,  Utah. 

PRICE  GARAGE  COMPANY 

Price,  Utah. 

WILLIS  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Roosevelt,  Utah. 

UINTA  ELEVATOR  &  MILLING  COMPANY, 

Evanston,  Wyoming. 

GOODING  MOTOR  CO., 

Gooding,  Idaho. 
BRANCHES  AT  BUHL,  TWIN  FALLS  AND  BURLEY 

YELLOWSTONE  MOTOR  CO. 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 
BRANCHES  AT  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO  FALLS,  REXBURG 


growers  are  losing  money  every  year 
unless  they  grow  their  plants  in  the 
best  possible  •  way. 

Once  the  solution  of  these  groups  of 
problems  is  well  under  way.  it  will 
mean  the  enrichment  of  the  State  by 
thousands  of  dollars.  This  will  also 
open  a  vast  field,  hitherto  unexplored  in 
the  mountain  states.  But  the  plant- 
breeding  great  possibilities,  it  is  never- 
theless slow  and  expensive. 

Dr.  Merrill  writes  freely  on  both  popu- 
lar and  scientific  subjects.  He  has  pub- 
lished three  papers  in  the  Annals  of  the 
Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  besides  hav- 
ing written  widely  in  local  journals  on 
agricultural,  patriotic,  and  religious  sub- 
jects. He  is  not  without  honor,  be- 
longing as  he  does  to  the  honor  socieUes 
of  Sigma  Xi  and  Gamma  Sigma  Delta, 
whose  membership  is  made  up  of  men 
who  have  attained  distinction  in  scientific 
and  agricultural  work,  to  the  American 
Phytopathological  Society,  the  Botanical 
Society  of  America,  the  American  Associ- 


ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  the  Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Merrill  there  are  two 
regrets:  first,  that  he  has  come  to  us  so 
recenUy:  and  second,  that  we  ^an  give 
him  so  little  with  which  to  work. 


KEEP  THE   NUTS  TIGHT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
nut  he  saw  loose  on  the  tractor  he 
was  operating.    It  was    in  harvest 
time,  the  rush  season. 

For  want  o>f  a  nut  the  bolt  was  lost. 
For   want  of   a   bolt   the  tractor 

broke  down. 
For  want  of  the  tractor  the  crop  was 

lost. 

And  for  want  of  the  crop,  the  mort- 
gage was  foreclosed  and  the  farm 
was  lost. 

So  "keep  the  nuts  tight" — all  of 
them,  everywhere. 

 o  

Send  in  your  subscription  TODAY. 
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DRINK 


HELPS  IN  RECIPE  MAKING  Asparagus,      carrots,  cauliflower, 

From  Utah  Agricultural  College  Circu-  celery,     corn,     cucumbers,  lettuce, 
lar  by  Gretrude  McCheyne  and       mushrooms,  onions,  spinach,  summer 
Hortense  White.  squash,  turnips,  water  cress,  may  be 

Stock — Stock  is  the  basis  for  all  used, 
soups,  except  milk  or  cream  soups,  to  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup:  On  ac- 
which  it  is  sometimes  added.  From  a  count  of  the  combination  of  milk  and 
pint  to  a  quart  of  cold  salted  water  is  and  acid,  a  different  method  is  neces- 
used  to  each  pound  of  meat  and  bone,  Sary  for  this  soup.  Heat  tomato  juice 
both  of  which  should  be  in  small  and  add  soda,  (%  t.  to  pint  juice) 
pieces.  Let  stand  one  hour  or  more,  v/hen  ready  to  combine.  Pour  it 
strain  and  cool  quickly.  Remove  the  slowly  into  twice  the  amount  of  thin 
hardened  fat  before  using.  About  a  hot  white  sauce,  stirring  continually, 
cup  of  mixed  vegetables— carrot,  Add  salt.  Various  other  seasoning 
onion,  parsley,  celery,  etc.— may  be  may  be  added  as  onion  juice,  bay  leaf, 
added  during  the  last  hour.  Mixed  etc.  Do  not  allow  to  cook  after  mix- 
herbs  and  spices,  as  bayleaf,  blade  of  ing. 

mace,  two  or  three  cloves  and  pepper  Cream  of  Peas,  Be  >.,  Lentil,  Potato, 
corns,  may  be  tied  in  cheese  cloth  and  and  other  thick  soup  have  half  quant- 
removed  from  the  liquor  when  suffici-  ity  0r  less  of  of  white  sauce  added 
ent  flavor  has  been  extracted.  to  keep  the  material  from  settling. 

....Bouillon— usually  made  from  beef  Cream  "of  chicken,  fish,  etc.,  made 
with  little  bone  and  no  vegetables.  af  stock  from  bone,  skin  and  other 
Brown  Stock— some  of  the  meat  and  a  inedible  portions  combined  with  about 
part  of  the  vegetables  browned  in  hot  equal  quantities  of  hot  white  sauce 
fat  or  marrow.  White  Stock— made  seasoned  in  various  ways, 
from  cuicken,  veal,  or  fish;  no  flavor  Original  Recipes  From  Women's 
ing  which  gives  color  added.    Maca-  Farm  Bureau  of  Marriott, 

roni,  Vermicelli,  Noodle,  Rice  Barley  Weber  County. 

Soup  and  the  like— cook  about  one-  old  Fashioned  Molasses  Ginger  Cake, 
fourth  cup  of  dry  material  until  ten-  1  cup  iar(j  warmed  a  little,  1  cup 
der,  and  add  a  quart  of  stock.  molasses  and  a  half  cup  sugar,  3  eggs, 

Thickening.  cup  and  a  half  of  butter  milk,  1  level 

Sauces — Methods   of   mixing:      (1)  teaspoon  soda  and  one  of  baking  pow- 
Melt  butter  (or  other  fat)  in  sauce-  der,  1  heaping  teapoonful  of  ginger, 
pan,  stir  in  dry  flour,  cook  and  stir  un-  a  little  salt  and  flour  to  make  a  stiff 
til  frothy  all  over,  then  add  liquid  slow-  batter, 
ly,  hot  or  cold,  while  stirring;  cook  Spiced  Loaf, 

again  until  thick,  stirring  until  1  cup  molasses,  %  cup  sugar  1  tea- 
smooth.  (2)  Rub  butter  and  flour  to-  spoonful  soda,  %  teaspoonful  allspice, 
gether  and  stir  into  the  warm  liquid  2  eggs,  V2  cup  milk  and  butter  size 
in  a  double  boiler,  then  cook  and  stir  of  an  egg. 

until  thick  and  into  the  remainder,  Thicken  with  whole  wheat  flour  to 
which  should  be  hot,  and  cook  in  a  stiff  batter.  Bake  in  slow  oven  for 
double  boiler  until  smooth.    Then  add  40  minutes. 

butter  and  seasoning.  Brown  Beans  Without  Meat. 

Thin  Sauce  One  level  tablespoon      1  qt.  of  beans;  boil  half  hour  with 

fat,  one  tablespoon  flour  and  one  cup  half  t.  soda.  Pour  water  off  and 
liquid,  one-fourth  teaspoon  salt,  few  rinse.  Cover  with  cold  water,  add  % 
grains  pepper  (white).  t.  salt  and  3  small  chili  peppers.  When 

Suitable  for  creamed  potatoes,  done,  let  them  stand  over  night.  Put 
macaroni,  toast,  etc.  in  a  baking  pan,  then  add: 

Medium   Sauce:     Two   tablespoons      3  T.  molasses  1  T.  brown  sugar,  3 
fat,  two  tablespoons  flour  and  one  cup  T.  drippings  or  butter,  %  cup  good 
of  liquid.     Seasoning.     For  general  catsup  and  bake  until  brown, 
use  with  fish  and  vegetables.  Prune  Loaf. 

Thick  Sauce:.  Two  to  four  table-  2%  c.  flour,  %  c.  brown  sugar,  4  t. 
spoons  of  fat,  and  three  or  four  of  baking  powder,  %  t.  salt,  %  c.  prune 
flour  for  each  cup  of  liquid,  either  juice,  %  c.  sweet  milk, 
milk  or  milk  and  stock.  This  is  the  Soak  prunes  12  hours,  stone  12 
basis  of  souffles  and  croquettes^  .  prunes,  put  into  dry  flour.  Table- 
White  Sauce  may  be  varied  by  dif-  spoonful  cottolene  or  butter,  mix  al- 
ferent  flavors  and  garnishes,  such  as  together,  let  stand  20  minutes,  bake 
capers,  celery,  mushrooms,  oysters,  one  hour, 
lobsters,  etc.,  etc.  War  Fruit  Cake. 

Tomato:  for  the  liquid  in  sauce  may      2  c.  sugar,  2  c.  water,  4  T.  lard,  1 
be  seasoned  with  onion,    herbs,    and  c. raisins,  1  t.  salt,  1  t.  ground  cinna- 
spices,  btf  cooking  them  with  it  for  a  mon,  1  t.  ground  cloves, 
short  time  before  straining.  Boil  raisins  and  water    one  half 

Spanish  Sauce  is  tomato  sauce  with  hour.  Remove  from  stove  and  add 
the  addition  of  onion  and  peppers.       lard   and   spices.      When   cold  add 

Dutch  or  Hollandaise  Sauce:  ..To  three  cups  of  flour,  and  two  table- 
one  cup  white  or  milk  sauce  add  one  spoons  of  soda,  dissolve  in  one  tea- 
of  two  beaten  egg  yolks  and  cook  in  spoon  of  hot  water.  Bake  slow  1% 
double  boiler  like    custard.     Flavor  hours. 

with  one  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Dried  Apple  Pie. 

Brown  Sauce  for  Roast  or  Pan  Broil-  (For  2  Pies) 

ed  Meats:  After  placing  the  meat  on  %  t.  soda,  3  c.  flour,  pinch  salt,  1. 
the  platters,  drain  out  any  fat  in  the  c  buttermilk,  filling  of  seasoned  dried 
pan  and  add  some  water  to  utilize  the  apples,  %  t.  baking  powder,  1  T.  lard 
browned  juice  and  flour.  or  cream,  pinch  nutmeg. 

For  each  cup  of    gravy    put    two  Raisin   Oatmeal  Cookies. 

fabloKpoons  of  the  fat  in  a  saucepan  1  c.  brown  sugar,  %  c.  shortening, 
and  brown  two  tablespoons  of  flour  beat  to  a  cream,  add  2  well  beaten 
in  it;  then  add  one  cup  of  the  water  eggs,  V2  t.  vanilla,  %  cup  hot  water, 
from  the  pan.  Cook  like  white  sauce.  %  t.  salt,  %  t.  soda,  dissolved  in  hot 
Season  as  desired  with  salt  and  pep-  water  2  c.  sifted  flour,  2  c.  oatmeal,  % 
per.  Or  melt  and  brown  two  table-  pound  soedless  raisins  (chopped), 
spoons  of  fat  In  a  saucf  pan;  add  two  or  Drop  on  floured  bottoms  of  inverted 
three  tablespoons  of  flour  and  continue  pans. 

the    browning.     When    coffee    color,  Cottage  Cheese. 

.-Kid  one  r;i]j  water  or  stock  or  milk.  1  pallon  skim  milk.  To  this  quant- 
Cream  8oups. — Cook  the  vegetables  ity  add  1  cup -of  clabber  milk  and  let 
till  Bofl  and  rub  through  a  strainer,  stand  at  room  temperature  12-15 
ueing  all  or  a  part  of  the  water  in  hours,  th«  milk  will  then  be  clabber, 
whbh  I  bo  vi;ci allies  is  cooked,  ex-  By  doing  this  it.  will  not  be  strong  as 
ropt  with  pofntoo:;.  Combine  with  an  it,'  Rnniotlmns  Is.  Pour  Into  the  upper 
equal  quantity  of  white  Bauce  or  White  part  of  a  double  boiler  and  sot  In 
alook  or  inr  i  n<>  of  tho  two.  Soascn.  water  below  the  boiling  point.  Uont 
If  too  thick,  ri'l.l  bol  milk.  Beaten  until  the  clabber  Is  raised  100  do- 
ogK  may  bo  added  just  before  serving  grees,  or  until  it  is  warm  to  the  touch 
if  too  thin,  and  has  started  to  whey    off.  Set 


v£    For  entertaining  friends  —  for  the  family  --- with  meals  or 
/ji    between  meaU---any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
"hits  the  spot"  as  does  BECC0— the  true,  pure  food  beverage. 

Ol  If  your  dealer  hasn't  BECC0— order  direct  from 

S>    G«  L«  BECKER;  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


aside  for  a  few  minutes,  then  later 
drain  through  a  cheese  cloth.  If  drain- 
ed thoroughly,  will  keep  several  days. 
By  this  method,  the  cottage  cheese 
will  not  be  kept  too  long  and  there- 
fore will  not  be  too  hard.  It  may  be 
seasoned  in  several  ways,  ordinarily 
salt,  pepper  and  cream  is  added. 
Making  Syrup  From  Beets. 
(Tested  Recipe) 

1  pint  of  syrup  can  be  made  from  4 
large  beets. 

Clean  beots  thoroughly,  using  water 
and  vegetable  brush. 

Take  beets  thiwigh  food  grinder 

Place  pulp  in  kettle,  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  boil.  (Avoid  an  ex- 
cess of  water  as  it  will  increase  the 
necessary  amount  of  evaporation). 
Draw  water  off.  Strain  through  sever- 
al thickness  of  cheese  cloth.  (No 
pressing  necessary). 

Pulp  is  fine  for  chickens,  hogs 
other  livestock. 

Place  juice  in  broad  kettle  and  boil 
slowly  for  several  -ours,  or  until 
liquid  is  consistency  of  syrup. 

Care  not  to  burn  syrup. 

Remove  scum  as  it  rises,  -taking 
care  in  wasting  as  little  as  possible. 

Bottle  while  hot  and  seal  or  cork 
tightly. 

This  syrup  is  excellent  for  use  in 
bottling  fruit.  Fruit  may  be  bottled  wtih 
no  sugar  and  syrup  added  as  the  fruit 
is  used. 

Syrup  may  be  used  in  such  foods 
as  those  in  which  molasses  is  used  as 
buckwheat  cakes,  and  in  making  dark 
colored  cake,  of  making  various  home- 
made candies.  If  the  evaporation  is 
carried  far  enough  A  the  syrup  is 
allowed  to  stand,  a  dark  sugar  will  set- 
tle out.  The  sugar  will  be  found  very 
satisfactory  for  home  use  in  cases 
where  refined  sugar  is  not  necessary, 
such  as  in  making  pies  or  dark  color- 
ed cakes. 

Tested  Potato  Starch  Recipe. 

1.  Stretch  clean  white  cloth  tightly 
over  top  of  clean  tub,  tie  firmly  with 
rope  and  strong  cord. 

2.  Wash  the  potatoes  thorough 
with  vegetables  brush. 

3.  Remove  deep  eye  and  blemishes 
of  skin. 

4.  Take  potatoes  through  food 
grinder  using  fine  knife. 

R.  Place  pulp  on  the  cloth,  and 
6.;  Pour  large  quantity  of  clean 
fresh  water  through  potato  pulp  until 
all  starch  is  washed  out.  Let  stand 
several  hours;  pour  water  off  starch. 
Renew  water  and  repeat  several  times 
until  water  appears  quite  clear.  If 
any  sediment  still  remains  on  starch 
lightly  scrape. 
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THE  AMERICAN  LARDER 
Wheat. 

Every  aspect  of  the  wheat  situation, 
both  present  and  prospective,  inten- 
sifies the  need  for  the  greatest,  possible 
limitation  In  American  consumption. 
Tf  the  present  restrictions  should  be  In 
the  slightest,  degree  relaxed  It  would 
result  In  serious  want  for  the  people 
of  Europe  before  the  new  crop  can 
roach  the  market.  Home  consumption 
of  wheat  flour  must  be  cut  to  one- 
third  of  normal,  and  those  who  can  do 
BO  arc  urged  to  gi\.  up  wheat  entire- 
ly. This  will  be  possible  for  most 
people,  because  many  substitutes  are 
to  be  had. 


9  Let  tie  start 
1  you  In  a  business 

that  will  make  you  from 
>  il  5  to  $50  a  day  when  {aria 
work  is  clack.  Other  men  ' 
have  done  it  for  years  with  ao 

Improved  Powers 
Combined  Well  Boring 
and  Drilling;  Machine 

Same  rigr  bores  through  any  soil  at  rate 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  Cns  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— no  experts  ceded. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  itself 
In  a  tew  weeks  work. 

There  Is  a  Ms  demand  tor  wells  to 
water  stock  and  for  Irrigation. 
Write  for  free  tllustratod  clron> 
lara  showing  different  style* 
Usla  Manufacturing;  CtK 
Bos  Clarlnds,  Iowa 


Send  for  NEW  CATALOG 
Weil  Prilling  Machines 


Have  a  Business 

Owners  of  "AMERICAN"  Well  Drill- 

ing  and  Prospecting  Machines  make 
large  profits  either  as  a  regular  busi- 
ness or  a  side  line.   The  demand  for 
1    _  wells  is  large,  and  from  our  ex- 
"  tensive    line  comprising  59 
styles  and  sizes, wecan  select 
a  machine  suitable  for  almost 
any  locality  or  formation,  and 
arranged  for  almost  any  kind 

fit  power.  Write  for  new  illus- 
trated catalog  No.  145,  Free 

The  American  Well  Works 

General  Office  and  Works: 
Dept.36    AURORA.  ILL. 

Chicago  Office:    First  Nat.  Bank  Bldg. 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  have  you 
been  so  prosperous.  Tho 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  so- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Cheo- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  U 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Salt  Lake 

W.  0.  MoCornlok,  Pres. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  Vlw-Praa. 
Gaorga  Albert  Omlth,  Vlea-Praa. 
P.  M.  Mlchalnan,  CaahUr. 


Meat 

The  demand  for  beef  for  our  army, 
the  armies  of  the  Allies  and  their 
civil  population  for  this'  summer  is 
beyond  our  present  supply.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  increased  the  sup- 
ply of  pork  and  an  economical  expan- 
sion in  its  use  is  advisable. 

Perishables. 

Every  meal  in    rural  communities 
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might  well  be  made  a  garden  party. 
The  use  of  home-grown  garden  and 
orchard  products  will  liberate  the 
more  concentrated  and  staple  foods 
for  people  living  in  industrial  centers 
and  for  the  Allies  and  soldiers. 

It  is  not  patriotic  at  this  time  to 
use  canned  goods  when  fresh  products 
are  available.  Immense  stocks  of  com- 
mercial canned  goods  must  be  re- 
served for  the  Army,  Navy  and  the 
Allies.  Every  home  can  help  build 
up  this  surplus  by  eating  fresh  foods 
and  canning  all  they  need  for  them- 
selves. 

Dairy  Products. 
Milk,  cream  and  butter  are  now 
abundant  and  represent  on  many 
farms  "perishables"  not  marketed. 
These  products,  with  cheese,  may  well 
be  used  to  make  up  lor  the  shortage 
of  beef  and  supply  the  necessary 
protein  and  fat  to  balance  a  diet  of 
fresh  vegetables. 
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800  FOOD  LAW  PUNISHMENTS 
More  than  800  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing licensed  dealers  in  foodstuffs  have 
been  imposed  during  the  past  ten 
months  by  the  Food  Administration. 
About  150  companies  and  individuals 
have  been  ordered  to  quit  business  in 
licensed  commodities  for  a  limited  or 
unlimited  period,  and  over.  500  have 
voluntarily  made  a  money  payment, 
usually  to  the  Red  Cross,  or  have 
temporarily  obstained  from  doing 
business,  rather  than  risk  calling 
down  more  drastic  penalties  upon  their 
heads. 

A  vast  number  of  other  cases  have 
been  disposed  of  by  Federal  Food 
Administrators  in  the  various  states 
and  territories  under  the  authority 
of,  but  without  specific  appeal  to, 
headquarters  at  Washington.  In  a 
large  number  of  other  cases  the  de- 
sired compliance  has  been  secured 
without  penalty.  More  than  2,500 
cases  arising  out  of  the  shipment  of 
foods  and  feeds,  many  of  them  perish- 
able, have  been  disposed  of. 

Penalties  inflicted,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Food  Control  Act,  August 
10,  1917,  to  June  1,  1918,  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Unlimited  revocations  of  license, 
requiring  the  licensee  to  obstain  from 
business  in  all,  or  in  specified,  licensed 
commodities  until  further  notice,  65, 
of  which  56  are  outstanding. 

Limited  revocations,  requiring 
licensee  to  abstain  from-  business  in 
all,  or  in  specified,  licensed  com- 
modities for  a  definite  period,  62,  of 
which  19  are  outstanding. 

Unlimited  unfair  orders,  directing 
licensees  until  further  notice  not  to 
sell  any,  or  specified,  licensed  com- 
modities to  unlicensed  dealers"~who 
have  engaged  in  unfair  or  wasteful 
practices,  8,  of  which  3  are  outstand- 
ing. 

Limited  unfair  orders,  or  the  same 
effect  as  those  last  mentioned,  ex- 
cepting that  the  prohibition  is  for  a 
limited  period  only,  12,  of  which  9 
are  outstanding. 

Refunds  and  contributions,  consist- 
ing of  many  payments  voluntarily 
made  in  place  of  more  drastic  formal 
penalties  of  the  above  nature,  131. 

Temporary  suspensions  and  minor 
penalties,  voluntarily  accepted  in 
place  of  more  drastic  formal  penalties 
of  the  above  nature,  about  375. 

Requisitions  and  forced  sales,  con- 
sisting of  food  commodities,  disposed 
of  without  resort  to  dratic  formal 
penalties  for  hoarding,  24. 

Stop  orders  against  the  issuance  of 
licenses,  either  pending  investigation 
of  alleged  violations  or  undue  delay  in 
applying  for  a  license,  or  as  a  minor 
and  temporary  penalty  for  offenses 
committed  before  a  license  is  issued, 
of  which  103  are  outstanding. 
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FRUIT  ON  EVERY  FARM 
Fruit  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
farm  which  is  enjoyed  by  everyone, 
yet  Is  not  found  on  as  many  farm 
nomes  as-  it  might  be.  Farming  is 
vapidly  coming' to  be  a  highly  special- 
ized or  departmentalized  business. 
Certain  farmers  confine  thermelves  to 
the  production  of  milk,  others  to  grain 
crops,  others  to  beef  cattle,  others  to 


vegetables,  fruit,  flowers,  etc.,  and  the 
number  who  are  specializing  is  not  on 
the  decline. 

While  specialising  in  certain  crops 
has  many  advantages,  yet  it  has  its 
limitations,  and  frequently  deprives 
the  farm  home  of  many  of  the  little 
luxuries  it  might  have,  if  the 'opera- 
tions were  carried  on  in  a  more  diver- 
sified way.  A  generation  ago  every 
farm  home  had  its  orchard  in  which 
could  be  found  three  or  more  kinds 
of  apples,  a  few  kinds  of  peaches, 
some  plums,  pears  and  berries.  But 
with  the  neglect  which  these  old  home 
orchards  received,  and  the  preval- 
ence of  insects  and  diseases,  they 
have  passed  to  cord  wood  and  the 
production  of  fruit  left  to  the 
specialist. 

This  is  unfortunate.  Every  farm 
home  today  should  have  its  orchard 
just  as  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
parents, and  have  even  better  fruit. 
But  there  is  one  very  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  every  farmer  producing 
his  own  fruit;  it  is  as  serious  as 
.dragging  the  roads,  "the  hardest  part 
is  getting  at  it."  The  hardest  part  of 
growing  fruit,  for  the  general  farmer, 
is  that  of  getting  at  it.  The  fruit  must 
be  sprayed.  No  intelligent  person  will 
deny  that.  But  the  fruit  must 
be  sprayed  at  a  definite  time,  and 
sometimes  that  time  is  not  convenient 
for  any  but  the  fruit  specialist. 

However,  there  is  a  way  around  the 
difficulty,  and  that  is  through  co-oper- 
ation. Every  farm  can  have  its  or- 
chard, and  if  each  neighborhood  of  a 
half  dozen  farms  or  more  would  co- 
operate in  the  matter  of  spraying,  so 
that  the  work  will  become  a  regular 
worth-while  job,  and  the  spraying  del- 
egated to  one  man  or  one  crew  of 
men,  each  orchard  could  be  sprayed 
thoroughly  and  on  time. 

By  so  doing  the  farm  home  could 
be  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
fruit  for  every  day  in  the  year  and 
the  diet  of  the  family  be  improved  by 
the  addition  of  the  delicacies  which 
fruit  is  capable  of  supplying.  But  in 
the  small  farm  orchard,  there  is  usual- 
ly more  fruit  than  the  family  can  con- 
sume, so  that  there  is  a  little  surplus. 
Here  again,  co-operation  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  enables  the  producer  to 
dispose  of  it  easily  and  advantage- 
ously. Orchards  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  greater  net  income  than  al- 
most any  other  farm  crop,  but  they 
will  do  so  only  when  they  receive  the 
care  they  need.  Everyone  likes  fruit 
and  every  farm  home  should  be  bet- 
ter supplied  with  an  abundance  o.f  it. 
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180    KINDS    OF    FOOD    IN  210,000 

MEALS  ON  ONE  VOYAGE  OF  BIG 

U.  S.  TRANSPORT  IS  HOW  UNCLE 

SAM  FEEDS  HIS  MEN  AT  SEA. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
soldiers,  hungry  as  wolves  (at  times) 
expeditiously  served  and  without  the 
slightest  confusion  story  told  by  the 
Ship's  Reporter  in  the  vessel's  own 
daily  paper.  The  committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information  issues  the  following: 

Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
meals  were  served  on  a  United  States 
transport  on  a  recent  voyage.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  varieties  of  food 
were  used  in  making  up  the  menus, 
and  this  ship  carried  750,000  pounds 
—3.750  tons — of  food. 

An  account  of  how  the  soldiers  are 
fed  is  given  in  the  ship's  daily  news- 
paper. The  vessel  has  its  own  journal, 
printed  abroad,  containing  the  news 
of  the  day  received  by  wireless  through 
the  "Navy  Press,"  which  keeps  the 
men  on  the  seas  in  touch  with  the 
events  of  the  outside  world.  The  ship's 
reporter,  describing  how  "the  almost 
unending  lines  of  khaki  file  by  for 
their  meals,"  says: 

Thousands  Fed  in  Short  Time 

"In  spaces  no  larger  than  a  private 
dining  room  at  Sherry  s  they  come  by, 
thousands  upon  thousands,  and  yet  in 
such  perfect  order  that,  in  less  than 
R0  minutes  the  last  man  has  been  ser- 
ved. 

"The  khaki  line  scorns  limitless.  It 
must  seem  longer  than  that  to  those 
in  the  rear.  But  the  coffee  in  the  big 
pots  remains  hot,  the  stew  continues 
to  steam,  and  in  less  than  seven 
seconds  each  man  h:<s  an  equipment 
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Every  Farmer  and  every  Ranchman 
should  own  a  trailer.  He  will  find  it 
very  serviceable  practically  during  the 
entire  year.  If  he  does  not  own  a  truck, 
he  can  use  a  light  trailer  behind  his 
automobile  to  do  light  hauling  such  as 
hauling  fruit,  vegetables,  poultry,  live- 
stock and  all  farm  products.  The  trail- 
er is  an  essential  piece  of  machinery 
and  it  will  show  wonderful  economy  in 
your  hauling  problems.  Full  particu- 
lars regarding  trailers  of  all  kinds  can 
be  had  by  writ/ng  to 

LANDES  &  COMPANY 
Corner  2nd  West  and  South  Temple 
Streets,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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replete  with  food.  It  only  takes  two 
details  to  accomplish  this  miracle — 
perfect  system  and  vast  quantities  of 
things  that  one  can  eat.  That's  about 
all  it  takes. 

"Flour,  potatoes,  and  beef  are  the 
Big  Three  that  rule  the  realm  below, 
yet  there  are  159,^00  pounds  of  fresh 
vegetables  waiting  to  be  absorbed, 
providing  the  sea  doesn't  get  too 
rough. 

Arrange  Their  Own  Menus. 

"After  receiving  their  food  the  men 
arrange  their  own  menus.  For 
example,  one  takes  gravy  on  his  rice 
and  jam  on  his  bread.  The  next 
takes  gravy  on  his  bread  and  jam  on 
his  rice,  using  the  combination  to 
produce  a  crimson-tinted  mixture  of 
startling  effect.  American  ingenuity 
is  hard  to  stop. 

"Outside  of  providing  210,000  meals 
at  sea  the  mess  officer  of  the  ship 
has  very  little  to  do.   Very  little. 

"He  is  only  called  upon  to  provide, 
by  the  regulations,  ISO  different  varie- 
ties of  food.  That's  all.  Ever  try  to 
order  180  different  things  to  eat?  Yet 
this  is  the  authentic  list. 
Over  7,000  Loaves  Baked  in  a  Day. 

"The  food  needed  to  feed  several 
thousand  men  at  sea  ranges  beyond 
the  gluton's  dream.  You  get  the 
answer  in  the  ship  down  below  the 
water  line  where  7,290  loaves  of  bread 
have  been  baked  in  one  day,  and 
eaten,,  and  where  you  stumble  over 
every  variety  from  60,000  pounds  of 
beef  to  132,000  eggs,  or  a  compart- 
ment of  brick  ice  cream  in  a  10  de- 
gree above  zero  vault. 

"And  if  this  doesn't  suit  you,  you 
can  bump  along  into  59,324  pounds  of 
potatoes.  7,100  pounds  of  ham  and 
bacon.  7.S00  pounds  of  butter,  9,200 
pounds  of  sugar,  and  61,500  pounds  of 
flour. 

"If  you  can't  get  a  meal  out  of  this 
you  can  still  fall  back  on  4,600  pounds 
of  sausage,  3,400  pounds  of  sauerkraut, 
26,000  pounds  of  apples,  19.S00  pounds 
of  oranges,  and  4,200  pounds  of  onions. 

"And  this  leaves  out  1,600  pound? 
of  jam  and  9,400  pounds  of  lima  and 
navy  beans.  / 
Immense  Appetites — at  Times. 


YOU  SAVE 


FROM  $7.00 

TO  $16.00 

on  evry  saddle. 
Send  for  our  free 
catalog  from 
maker  to  con- 
sumer. 

The  Fred  Mueller 
Saddle  and  Har- 
ness Co. 
1413-15-17-19 
Larimer  St., 
Denver,  Colo. 


"The  sea  brings  on  an  appetite — at 
times.  So  ffoes  wearing  khaki.  The 
combination  develops  a  cyclone.  Yet 
this  ship  not  only  yields  many  thou- 
sands of  meals  a  day,  but  will  de- 
posit 100,000  pounds  of  food  at  its 
next  port.  No  wonder  Mr.  Hoover 
wanted  all  food  conserved.  He  must 
have  thought  of  these  men  in  khaki 
waiting  their  turn,  one  thousand  upon 
another  thousand  through  a  space  60 
by  40  feet,  each  man  armed  with  a 
mess  equipment  in  either  fist,  ready 
to  go  over  the  top  and  break  the 
bread  line.  Breaking  the  bread  line 
is  the  proper  phrase.  On  this  trip 
alone  they  will  consume  75,000  loaves 
and  use  up  2,000  loaves  more  for 
sandwiches  when  they  leave  the  ship. 
All  Done  Systematically. 

"There  is  no  vast  space  for  all  this — 
but  perfect  organization,  four  clean 
kitchens,  and  a  mess  force  of  138  men 
turn  the  trick  without  a  tangle.  From 
potatoes  to  pies,  from  ice  cream  to 
sauerkraut,  from  grapefruit  to  onions, 
from  jam  to  sardines,  the  allotment 
is  drawn  from  its  shadowed  hiding 
place  below  where  the  removal  of 
several  pounds  hardly  leaves  a  dent. 
And  handling  180  varieties  of  food  in 
quantities  that  range  from  800  pounds 
to  79  tons  speaks  almost  for  itself. 

"Just  how  many  calories  750,000 
pounds  of  food  contain  you  can  figure 
for  yourself  on  the  next  rainy  after- 
noon." 
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The  Farm  Flock  of  Sheep 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

horses  but  eight-two,  and  cattle  but  ventive  of  disease, 

fifty-six  and  the  .farms  in  that  state  The  ram  has  as  much  influence  upon 

that  do  not  need  to  be  cleaned  of  the  flock  as  the  entire  ewe  flock  bred 

weeds  are  very  few.    Sheep  not  only  to  him,  which  fact  gives  rise  to  the 

destroy  these  weeds,  but  at  the  same  old  saying,  "The  ram  is  half  the  flock." 

time  convert  them  into  sweet,  de-  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  selection 

licious  meat.    There  are  few  farms  of  the  ram  is  of  prime  importance, 

that  have  not  some  odd  corners,  old  Improvement    in    breeding    can  be 

feed  lots,  or  waste  land  that  is  grow-  brought  about  in  a  flock  at  less  ex- 

ing  to  weeds  and  brush,  that  might  by  pense  by  the  use  of  a  good  ram  than 

the  use  of  sheep  be  returning  a  hand-  in  any  other  way.    A  good  ram  is  a 

some  profit.  valuable  investment,  and  the  few  ex- 

An  old  feed  lot  sown  to  rape  early  tra  dollars  in  cost  over  the  price  of  a 

in  the  season  will  prove  a  profitable  mediocre  one  multiply  themselves  in 

investment;  thin  patches  around  the  returns  on  the  lamb  crop.  The  wise 
edges,  sown  to  rape  will  furnish  feed'  selection  of  a  single  ram  has,  in  many 

for  many  lambs  during  the  fall;  and  cases,  made  a  flock  famous.     I  am 

after  the  binders  and  headers  there  sure  it  will  doubly  pay  any  farmer  to 

are  always  more  or  less  shattered  invest  in  a  small  bunch  of  breeding 

heads  that  might  be  turned  into  mut-  ewes   and   enjoy   the   large  returns 

ton  if  sheep  were  given  an  opportun-  yielded  by  them, 

ity  to  get  this  grain.   o  

To  the  man  of  restricted  means  THRESHERMEN  MUST  REPORT 
there  is  no  class  of  live  stock  that  of-  ON  WHEAT 
fers  greater  opportunities  for  invest-  Under  the  authority  of  the  Food 
ment.  It  is  estimated  that  ten  head  Control  Act,  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  sheep  can  be  pastured  upon  the  0f  the  United  States  Department  of 
same  amount  of  land  and  will  require  Agriculture  is  to  require  from  all 
about  the  amount  of  feed  the  year  threshermen  in  the  country  periodical 
round  that  one  cow  will  consume,  and  reports  on  the  number  o,f  bushels  of 
ten  sheep  can  be  bought  for  about  the  wheat  threshed  by  them  and  the  acre- 
same  amount  of  money  that  a  cow  age  from  which  the  grain  was  pro- 
can.  Pure-bred  sheep  are  worth,  when  <juced.  A  list  of  threshermen  is  being 
compared  with  grades,  say  about  in  compiled  from  all  available  sources 
the  same  proportion  that  a  pure-bred  Dy  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
cow  is  worth  when  compared  with  a  which  is  Co-operating  in  the  undertak- 
grade.  So  it  matters  not  whether  the  ingj  and  the  Bureau  of  Markets  is 
comparison  is  applied  to  pure-bred  or  having  printed  a  supply  of  blank 
grade  stock.  In  the  one  case  the  forms  for  threshing  reports,  together 
owner  has  all  his  money  tied  up  in  with  a  pocket  memorandum  book  for 
one  animal;  in  the  other  case  he  has  dailv  reCords.  Reports  will  begin 
it  in  ten,  and  there  is  no  more  danger  with  the  opening  in  June  of  the  win- 
of  losing  a  sheep  than  there  is  of  los-  ter-wheat  harvesting  season.  "  The 
ing  a  cow,  if  proper  care  is  given  them.  county  agents  will  aid  in  distributing 

And  again,  to  the  man  of  restricted  the  schedules  and  memorandum  books 

means,  money  in  a  flock  of  sheep  will  and  will  also  assist  in  asembling  the 

give  much   quicker   returns  and  re-  reults. 

turns  much  oftener  than  the  same  The  results  are  to  De  made  avail- 
amount  of  money  invested  in  cattle,  able  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Suppose  one  should  invest  in  a  flock  Food  Administration,  the  Federal 
of  breeding  sheep  in  the  fall  of  the  Trade  Commission  and  other  branches 
year.  His  first  returns  would  be  in  of  the  Government.  They  are  expect- 
March  or  April,  when  the  wool  would  ed  to  provide  a  complete  and  accurate 
be  ready  for  market.  If  the  flock  had  check  on  the  advance  wheat  figures 
been  bred  for  early  lambs,  a  little  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  in 
later  the  earliest  and  best  of  the  the  same  way  that  the  cotton-ginning 
lambs  would  be  ready  for  market  at  reports,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
a  time  when  the  market  would  be  Census,  check  the  cotton  estimates. 

ready  for  them,  and  at  very  fancy   o  

prices.    Should  it  be  desirable  to  dis-  REVIVING  OLD  TREES 

pose  of  part  of  the  flock  soon  after  J.  S.  Underwood, 

the  lambs  are  weaned,  if  the  ewes  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  around 

have  been  well  cared  for,  they  will  be  during  the  summer  months  in  settled 

ready  for  market,  while  with  a  cow  it  fruit  sections,   to   ascertain   what  a 

would  take  at  least  two  years  to  get  vast  quantity  of  gnarled    and  prac- 

much  of  a  return  on  the  face  of  the  tically  worthless  fruit  trees  there  are 

investment.    It  is  a  poor  sheep  that  in  existence.    Whole    orchards  may 

will  not  annually  shear  enough  wool  frequently  be  seen  in  which  many  of 

to  pay  for  its  keep  for  the  entire  year,  the  trees  are  badly  infested  by  in- 

Expehsive  fencing  is  not  necessary  sects  pests  or  fungus  disease.  These 

to  keep  sheep  where  they  are  wanted,  coupled  with  starved  soil  have  sac- 

A  good  woven-wire  fence,  of  course,  is  ceeded  in  bringing  what  ought  to  be 

best,  but  five  good  barbed  wires  prop-  valuable  trees  to  premature  old  age. 

erly  placed  will  keep  them  at  home.  Unfortunately,     during    the  winter 

Often  the  objection  is  made  that  season,  the  best  time  .for  remedying 
sheep  cannot  be  pastured  with  other  this  undesirable  state  of  affairs,  the 
livestock.  This  is  not  true  so  long  as  trouble  is"  not  nearly  so  apparent, 
there  is  plenty  of  grass  in  the  pature.  Too  oftimes  a  careless  owner  re- 
Horses,  cattle  and  hogs  will  thrive  members  it  only  when  it  is  brought 
just  as  weir  if  there  is  a  flock  of  vividly  home  to  him  during  the  busy 
sheep  among  them  as  if    the    sheep  days  of  summer. 

were  in  separate  fields.  The  only  Where  trees  are  actually  old  and 
thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  not  to  entirely  worn  out,  it  is,  of  course, 
have  old  sows  with  ewes  during  the  impossible  to  improve  them  to  any 
lambing  period.  extent.  In  the  majority  of  orchards 
There  are  many  who  believe  that,  which  have  been  negelcted,  however, 
sheep  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  the  trees  have  only  reached  that  age 
much  special  attention.  This,  how-  when  they  ought,  with  proper  treat- 
ever,  is  not  correct,  as  we  have  no  do-  ment,  to  be  bearing  crops  of  high- 
mestic  animals  that  are  more  easily  class  fruit. 

handled  or  that  require  *less  care  for  The  winter  is  the  T»est.  time  of  the 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  than  the  year  to  undertake  this  work.  Both 
sheep.  For  the  successful  handling  roots  and  branches  will  need  attention 
of  a  flock  there  will  be  a  period  during  and  the  latter  should  be  dealt  with 
the  lambing  season  when  close  atten-  first.  The  removal  of  the  dead  wood 
tion  will  be  required,  but  during  the  must  be  the  primary  work.  In  cutting 
remainder  of  the  year  very  little  time  out  dead  branches  cut  down  to  live 
need  be  spent  with  (hem.  Salt  should  wood,  otherwise  the  wound  will  not 
be  kept  in  the  sheep  corral  at  all  bo  able  to  heal  properly.  If  this  can- 
times.  It  should  be  placed  where  it  not  be  done,  the  branch  should  be  cut 
will  be  free  from  dirt  and  off  the  n.  ci08e  to  the  limb  or  trunk  as  pos- 
ground  so  they  will  not  be  stepping  sible  After  all  dead  wood  has  been 
on  it.  A  little  sulphur  mixed  with  Hie  removed,  very  badly  cankered  branch- 
Bait  i3  considered  by  many  a  good  pre-  es  should  next  be  attended  to.  Where 
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the  disease    has    nearly    circled    a  organize  their  experts  and  have  the 
branch,  it  is  useless  to  try  and  save  available  for  getting    the  bad-orded 
it,  beyond  the  point  where  the  dis-  machines  in  shape.    Every  thrashing 
ease  is  present.    If  possible,  without  equipment  should  be  iu0  per  cent  efJ 
unduly  thinning  the  tree,  any  badly  ficient  when  the  signal  is  given  to  sta 
cankered  branches  should  be  cut  right  the  engine. — The  Indianapolis  News. 

out  at  the  base.   Small  canker  wounds  — — — o  

should  be  pared  out  clean,  right  down  "SMILE,   SMILE,  SMILE" 

to  the  live  tissue,  with  a  sharp  knife,  Do  you  give  as  good  as  you  get 
the  wound  sterilized  with  a  weak  Does  your  soldier  boy  fill  his  letter 
solution  of  carbolic  acid — one  part  of  with  accounts  of  the  disagreeabl 
the  acid  to  100  parts  of  water — and  things  he  is  meeting,  or  does  he  chee 
finally  painted  with  coal  tar.  This  fully  ignore  them  and  try  to  mak 
same  treatment  should  also  be  given  JOu  believe  that  he  is  having  the  bes 
to  wounds  caused  by  the  removal  of  time  ever?  He  knows  that  you  can  d 
branches.  nothing  to  change  conditions  as  h 

It   frequently   happens   that   very  finds  them,  so,  in  his  fine  philosoph 
little  if  any  more  thinning  is  needed,  why  pass  the  worrying    on    to  you 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  Turn  the  picture  around  and  look  a 
branches  that  may  be  badly  crossed  the  boy's  side  of  it.    You  will  nev 
or  interwoven  one  with  another.  know  the  half  of  the  things  he  e 

Having  given  the  branches  a  dures;  he  won't  tell  you  now,  an 
thorough  overhauling,  supplement  when  he  comes  back  he  will  wav 
the  good  work  with  equally  good  work  them  aside  as  of  no  importance.  A 
on  the  roots.  In  many  orchards  the  you  can't  help  him,  he  can't  help  yo 
grass  has  been  allowed  to  grow  over  A  grumbling  letter,  or  one  full  of  di 
the  roots  and  right  up  to  the  trunk  couragement,  will  only  make  a  soldi 
of  the  trees.  Although  this  is  detri-  a  little  less  efficient  in  his  job;  yo 
mental  to  them  in  all  stages  of  their  will  still  have  the  nome  problems  t 
growth,  its  bad  effects  are  perhaps  tackle.  The  need  is  not  so  much  f- 
not  so  manifest  when  the  trees  are  more  letters,  but  more  cheerful  le 
well  past  their  youth.  Their  starved  ters,  is  the  word  that  comes  from  th 
appearance  and  small,  badly  shaped  camps.  "  The  mud-soaked  'Old  Bill 
fruit  are  usually  attributed  to  other  of  the  trenches,  cheerfully  ignorin 
causes  rather  than  the  ill  effects  of  vermin,  rain,  and  shell-fire,  continue  t 
the  grass  growing  immediately  over  wind  up  their  epistles  with,  'Hopin 
the  roots.  The  turf  should  be  skim-  this  finds  you  in  the  pink,  as  it  leave 
med  off  several  inches  and  the  surface  me  at  present,' "  says  Lieutenant  Da 
of  the  soil  beneath  very  gently  forked  son.  "They  are  always  in  the  pin 
over  to  a  depth  of  a  few  inches.  Even  for  epistolary  purposes,  whatever  th 
where  grass  is  not  present  this  light  strafing  or  the  weather."  We  at  hom 
working  is  beneficial.  should  be  "in  the  pink."    We  shoul 

After  the  surface  has  been  broken  do  more  than  "keep  the  home  fire 
up  in  this  Way  as  faf^from  the  trunk  burning;"  we  should  let  them  shi 
of  the  tree  as  the  branches  extend  on  and  in  the  letters  that  we  send  t 
a  dressing  of  partially  decayed  man-  camp. — Good  Housekeeping. 

ure,  several  inches  thick,  should  be   o  

spread  over  the  whole.  Anything  GET-RICH-QUICK 
of  manurial  value,  if  applied  during  There  is  not  a  state  in  the  Unio 
the  winter  months  in  a  moderately  that  offers  better  opportunity  for  i 
thin  coating,  is  almost  certain  to  do  vestment  than  Utah.  Agricultur 
good.  Clearings  from  ponds  and  mining  and  manufacturing  have  ma 
ditches,  particularly  on  rather  light  wonderful  progress  but  the  surface  i 
soils,  have  given  excellent  results.       still    practically    unscratched.  W 

Another  method   of  manuring  old  have  thousands  of  idle  ones  of  th 
trees  which  has  answered  very  well,  finest  kind  of  farming  land  awaitin 
is  to  make  a  number  of  large  holes  the  manpower  and  water  development 
with  a  crowbar  at  Intervals  of,  rough-  that  will  put  in  the  front  ranks  ofl 
ly  estimating,  18  inches  all  over  the  production.    These  mountains  of  ours- 
area  occupied  by  the  roots.    These  hold  millions  of  dollars  in  mineral 
holes  were  kept  well  filled  with  strong  wealth  yet  to  be  developed.  Our  rivers 
liquid    manure,    principally  drainings  are  running  free  with  power  to  move 
from  the  stables  and  farm  yard,  all  mountains  and  turn  the  wheels 
the  winter.    This  is  a  rather  crude,  commerce  until  Salt  Lake  City  wl 
but  useful,  method  of  disposing  of  be  the  big  business  center  betwee 
such    liquid,    and    well    repays   the  Chicago  and  the  coast.    There  is  n 
trouble  entailed.    Trees,  like  every  speculation  in  this — all  these  thing 
ether  living  thing,  must  be  properly  are  going  to  happen  just  as  sure  a 
fed  and  cared  for  if  they  are  expected  we  are  going  to  thresh  the  militar 
to  remain  in  a  healthy  and  profitable  power  of  Germany  within  an  inch  c 
producing  condition.  its  life.    Big  things    are  bound  to 

 o   happen  in  the  intermountain  country 

THE   THRASHER   CLASSIC         when  the  war  is  over  and  the  wise 

Whenever  a  motor  classic  is  to  be  man  will  be  ready  to  get  in  on  the 
run,  weeks  are  spent  in  grooming  the  ground  floor. 

cars.  Experts  go  over  them  with  ex-  Recently  we  have  had  an  epidemlq 
treme  care,  seeing  that  every  nut  and  of  wildcat  development— unscrupulous 
bolt  is  in  shape,  that  the  springs  con-  highbinders  who  have  no  regard  for 
tain  no  hidden  defects,  tnat  tne  motor  truth  or  honesty  have  been  going  thq 
runs  swift  and  true.  When  the  race  limit  in  separating  people  from  then? 
starts  everything  within  the  range  of  money  for  worthless  "oil  stock." 
human  possibilities  has  been  done  to  Now  oil  is  a  mighty  good  investment, 
make  every  motor  car  a  perfect  piece  the  world  demand  for  oil  has  never 
of  mechanism.  And  when  the  classic  been  so  great  or  so  urgent— but  "oi< 
is  over,  the  manufacturer  who  made  stock"  is  a  different  proposition.  Oil 
the  winning  car  spends  large  sums  of  stock  promotors  have  become  so  num-j 
money  advertising  to  the  world  that  erous  and  so  flagrant  in  their  method*! 
his  particular  make  was  victorious.  He  that  they  have  brought  suspicion  oi^ 
shows  what  his  car  will  do  under  oil  investments  that  are  really  meriti 
severe  strain.  He  is  proud  of  the  re-  orious.  Of  course  people  who  bui 
cord  made,  and  justly  so.  Something  stock  from  strangers  and  concerns  of 
of  the  same  idea  might  be  carried  in-  no  financial  standing  have  only  themj 
to  effect  with  relation  to  wheat  thrash-  selves  to  blame  but  nevertheless  thejj 
ing  this  year.  If  a  motor  car  race  is  are  entitled  to  a  fair  measure  of  pro- 
important  enough  for  experts  to  spend  tection  from  these  burglars  who  have' 
time  and  effort  on  the  cars,  surely  so  far  been  able  to  evade  the  laws; 
wheat  harvest  is  of  sufficient  import-  If  peopel  would  use  a  little  more  com* 
ance  for  enough  effort  to  see  that  mon  sense  in  these  matters  the  solttS 
everv  thrashing  outfit  is  in  perfect  tion  would  be  simple, 
working  order  and  ready  for  the  wheat  Any  bank  with  which  an  investor; 
when  it  begins  to  come.  There  ought  is  doing  business  will  gladly  give  valu- 
to  be  the  same  friendly  rivalry  be-  able  advice  on  the  merits  and  de^ 
tweon  manufacturers  of  thrashing  out-  merits  of  "oil  stock."  Would  it  not 
fits  as  there  is  between  the  motor  car  be  a  good  plan  to  put  such  prop- 
makers.  The  man  whose  thrashing  osltions  up  to  your  banker  befora 
machine  has  made  a  perfect  score  has  you  bite  again?  In  this  way  you  may 
a  good  advertising  story  to  tell  the  have  enough  money  left  to  get  in  o« 
farmers.  This  is  one  particular  rea-  the  ground  floor  when  the  real  op« 
son  why  the  manufacturers  ought  to  portunity  comes.— Goodwins  Weekly,  j 
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Die  Pinto  Bean 

A  War-Time  Food 


W.  F.  Wilcox. 


The  pinto  bean  is  colored,  which  ac- 
mnts  for  the  lateness  in  its  adoption 
rer  a  wider  area  at  an  earlier  time. 
Dnsumers  demand  the  pure  white 
fltel,  drawing  the  color  line  in  beans 
I  in  humans.  Nevertheless,  tests, 
inclusively  prove  that  the  colored 
»n  is  possessed  of  a  high  food  value, 
3  nutritive  content  being  even  higher 
ian  ordinary  white  beans. 
The  pinto  has  for  generations  been 
iown  as  the  Mexican  bean.  Although 
exico  boasts  of  some  60  or  70  bean 
irieties,  the  pinto  bean  specific  is  a 
n  colored  bean  with  brownish  spots, 
sing  shaped  like  the  kidney  variety, 
.ough  having  a  yellow  circle  around 
ie  eye  of  the  germ.  It  is  equal  to 
e  navy  bean  in  nutritive  value, 
ough  more  delectable. 
The  pinto  is  adapted  to  a  wide  area 
the  Western  states  where  more  com- 
on  varieties  do  not  thrive.  It  is  a 
irdy  crop  and  may  be  successfully 
•oduced  in  dry  farming  sections, 
here  little  soil  moisture  is  found, 
iimper  pinto  crops  have  been  grown 
some  regions  in  seasons  when  all 
her  farm  crops  dried  up  for  want  of 
oisture.  The  crop  is  planted  in 
iws,  S8  to  38  inches  apart,  with  a 
;an  planting  machine.  The  yield  is 
i  an  average  600  to  700  pounds  per 
:re  in  dry  sections;  from  1,200  to 
500  pounds  in  irrigation  regions. 
Planting  season  is  usually  the  third 
eek  in  May,  or  as  soon  after  the  dan- 
sr  of  frost  as  possible.  The  seed 
irises  especially  well  on  sod  ground, 
id  for  this  reason  fits  in  well  in  the 
itation  system  of  farming,  which  is 
Scorning  more  popular  in  Western 
ates.  The  cultivator  is  used  twice 
iring  the  growing  season  and,  when 
ature,  the  vines  are  harvested  and 
ireshed  with  a  bean  huller  as  other 
irieties. 

Prof.  Vaplon  of  Colorado  State  Agri- 
iltural  College,  who  is  hoping  to 
>pularize  the  pinto  with  American 
msumers,  and  thus  create  the  de- 
and  which  available  tillage  area 
erits,  has  this  to  say  of  the  bean: 
'About  400  years  ago,  when  Cortez 
•amed  in  Mexico,  he  found  the  Aztec 
hg  and  queen  a-harvesting  the  pinto 
Jan.  Not  once  in  all  their  lives  be- 
sre,  upon  their  distant  shore,  had 
Drtez  and  his  soldiers  seen  the  freck- 
3,  speckled  pinto  bean.  The  king 
iked  Cortez  to  come  up  to  visit  him 
»d  with  him  sup;  he  promised  a  royal 
est:  the  flesh  of  bird  and  of  beast, 
rsters  and  krout  and  dachshund  lean, 
am  soup,  made  from  the  pinto  bean — 
Id  a  place  beside  his  own  dear  queen, 
prtez  went  up  with  all  his  crew  to 
it  a  meal  with  Montezu.  It  sure  was 
jle;  2,000  kine  were  made  into  a  mut- 
n  stew.  They  ate  as  though  they 
id  been  starved,  of  all  that  Mon- 
teumma  carved;  all  declared,  both 
It  and  lean,  nothing  could  compare 
|th  the  pinto  bean. 
■Tm  fond  of  tender  Irish  stew  and 
lodle  soup,  spaghetti  too;  roast  bee,f 
ja't  bad;  and  so  ain't  shad,  while  lim- 
ITger  makes  nie  mad.  But  if  we're 
Hng  to  win  this  war  and  wake  the 
giser  with  a  jar,  we've  got  to  feed 
p  soldier  lads  with  something  else 
in  frills  and  fads;  with  something 
t  is  full  of  tar.  The  pinto  bean  will 
Je  them  pep;  the  pinto  bean  will 
ke  their  step  so  long  and  strong, 
bold  and  swift,  of  Kaiser  Bill  they'll 
e  short  shyt.  The  pinto  bean, 
g  may  it  bake  and  stew  and  stop 
stomachache." 

Fell  known  as  the  pinto  is  in  the 
thwest  it  has  never  become  known 
the  North  and  East  Therefore,  the 
rement  is  under  consideration  to 
e  consumers  familiar  with  this 
a,  for  it  is  equal  in  every  way  to 
er  varieties.  The  Colorado  Experi- 
t  Station  says:  "In  food  value  it 
BCtically  identical  with  the  navy 
but  being  more  tender  in  flesh 
ooks  more  easily.  Chemical 
Bis  shows  that  in  the  total  calor- 


ies or  fuel  value  per  pound  the  pinto 
excels  other  beans  having  1,695  units, 
compared  with  1,625  for  the  lima  and 
1,605  for  the  navy  bean." 

The  pinto  being  rich  in  protein  is  an 
excellent  substitute  for  meat.  A  com- 
parison of  nutritive  values  of  common 
foods  shows  that  one  pound  o,f  this 
variety  at  12  cents  to  be  equal  to  the 
following:  4.4  pounds  of  raw  potatoes, 
at  3^  cents  per  pound,  15.44  cents; 
or,  1.63  pounds  of  sirloin  steak,  at  30 
cents  per  pound,  45.64  cents;  or  2.01 
pounds  round  steak,  at  23  cents  per 
pound,  46.23  cents;  5.2  pounds,  or  5 
pints  of  milk,  at  5  cents  per  pint,  25 
cents. 


CAKES  FOR  WAR  TIMES 
Recipes  For  Two  Kinds  Which  Do  Not 
Require  Wheat,  Butter,  or  Sugar. 

During  war  times  we  should  elimin- 
ate the  rich,  fancy  cakes  from  our 
diet  and  substitute  in  their  place  plain 
loaf  cakes,  and  cookies  thaf  are  made 
largely  from  wheat,  'butter  and  sugar 
substitutes.  Many  women  who  "put 
up"  dinner  buckets  for  men,  or  lunch 
boxes  for  children  feel  the  need  of 
having  on  hand  some  type  of  cake  or 
simple  cookies.  The  following  recipes 
have  been  tried  out  and  found  satis- 
jfactory. 

Spice  Cake — 100%  Barley. 

Vz  cup  fat,  2-3  cup  sugar,  l  cup  corn 
syrup,  3  eggs,  %  cup  skimmilk,  1  tsp. 
vanilla,  1  cup  raisins,  V2  tsp.  ginger, 
6  tsp.  baking  powder  (level)  1  tsp. 
salt,  1  tsp.  cinnamon,  %  tsp.  cloves, 

1  tsp.  allspice,  3%  cups  barley  flour. 
Method:    Cream  the  fat,  sugar;  add 

beaten  egg  yolk.  Add  the  sirup  and 
mix  well.  Add  alternately  the  liquid 
and  the  dry  ingredients  sifted  together. 
Add  the  flavoring  and  fold  in  the  well- 
beaten  egg  whites.  Bake  for  one  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Increase  the  tem- 
perature of  the  oven  to  that  of  a  hot 
oven  after  twenty  minutes. 

Chocolate  Cake. 
y2  cup  fat,  2-3  cup  sugar,  1  cup  corn 
syrup,  3  eggs,  %  cup  milk,  1  tsp.  salt, 

2  cups  corn  flour,  y2  cup  ground  rolled 
oats,  6  tsp.  baking  powder  (level)  1 
tsp.  cinnamon,  2  squares  chocolate,  1 
tsp  vanilla. 

Follow  same  directions  for  making 
as  for  spice  cake.  Do  not  frost  cakes. 
— U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

 o  

WEEKLY   MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Week  Ending 
July  2nd  —  Cattle  —  Receipts, 
4,812;  market,  steady;  choice  steers, 
$9.50@11.50;  good,  $7.00@9.00;  feed- 
ers, $5.00@7.00;  choice  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.50@9.00;  fair  to  good, 
$4.00@5.50;  canners,  $3.50@4.50; 
feeder  cows,  $3.00@4.50;  veal  calves, 
$S.50@9.50;   choice  bulls,  $6.00@7.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  1,219;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $15.75;  bulk  of  sales, 
515.75. 

Sheep — Receipts,  4,559;  market, 
steady;  lambs,  $16.00@16.50;  ewes, 
$10.00@10.50. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  July  2. — Hogs  re- 
ceipts 17,500,  steady  to  5  higher; 
heavy  $16.00@16.35;  mixed  $16.15@ 
816.25;  light  $16.15@16.40;  pigs  $11.00 
@15.00;  bulk  $16.15@16.25. 

Cattle — Receipts  6800;  steady,  10  to 
15c  lower;  native  steers  $12.50@19.30; 
cows  and  heifers  $8.00@13.50;  western 
steers  $9.50@15.00;  Texas  steers 
$9.00@12.00;  cows  and  heifers  $7.50 
@11.50;  canners  $7.00@8.00;  calves 
$10.00@13.25;  bulls,  stags,  etc.,  $8.00@ 
12.00. 

Sheep — Receipts  12,750;  steady 
yearlings  $13.00@14.00;  wethers  $12.- 
00@13.00;  ewes  $10.50@12.00  lambs 
$16.25@18.25. 

 o  

WEEDS— HUNS 

If  asked  as  to  what  I  thought  was 
the  greatest  future  problem  of  the 
farmers,  I  would  say,  "weeds."  June 
will  be  the  time  for  their  great  drive, 
and,  like  the  Huns,  they  will  come  in 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  is  as  easy  work  for  your^ 
horses  as  plowing  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  entire^ 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wheels.^ 
We've  taken  the  weigh  off  the  horses'  necks— taken  the  weight 
off  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  shoe — 

there's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all  EMERSO 
on  the  wheels,  and  it's  a  straight  pull  forward. 

READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK 

and  see  all  the  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  hotter  tlian  others. 
Emerson  Now  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  28  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  the  quality 
of  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  your 
own  judgment.  Send  for  cata" 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay-field  efficiency  and  haying  profit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong,  of  proved  durability. 

EMERSON  Sweep  Raltes  have  hinged  tongues — the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse — and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft — are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughout 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


swarms.  They  will  come  in  the  open 
and  from  behind  the  trenches  and 
over  the  trenches.  They  will  seek  the 
cover  o,f  everything  possible,  but  will 
keep  coming.  And  when  you  mow 
them  down  and  cut  off  the  first  ad- 
vance, another  horde  will  follow  up. 
New  contingents  will  keep  fulling  up 
the  gaps.  They  will  hide  behind  and 
grab  at  any  old  place  for  protection, 
such  as  fence  rows  and  uncultivated 
tracts. 

Weeds,  if  allowed  to  come  on  your 
farm,  will  steal  your  water.  They  will 
rob  your  plants  of  valuable  plant 
food.  They  will  take  certain  toll  in  the 
way  of  dockage. 

The  weed  has  but  one  friend  on 
earth,  and  that  is  the  Kaiser.  Do  you 
want  to  help  him? 

To  kill  weeds  economically,  rotate; 
grow  tilled  crops  in  your  rotation,  as 
sugar  beets,  potatoes,  corn,  etc. 

There  is  not  a  thing  too  small  for 
the  weeds  to  do.  They  will  sneak  in- 
to the  fields  by  night;  no  man's  land 
is  their  delight. 

To  make  our  projects  safe  places  in 
which  to  live,  we  must  deal  with 
weeds  just  as  we  would  with  the 
Huns.  K  possible,  hold  them  at  the 
first-line  trenches.  Get  them  with  our 
long-range  guns,  and  when  closer  use 
our  machine  guns  (cultivators,  hoes, 
etc.).  Cut  off  their  heads  and  cripple 
their  feet.  Mow  them  down  in  swath- 
es. Smother  them  with  gas  Take 
no  proisoners  and  bury  no  dead.  No 
Red  Cross  work  is  needed  in  this  bat- 
tle. Don't  let  them  hold  a  single 
minute,  as  they  are  as  treacherous 
as  a  submarine.  They  must  be  down- 
ed. So,  while  our  boys  are  doing 
their  duty  at  the  front,  let's  get  busy 
on  the  farm  and  do  ours. 

It  seems  hard  to  be  so  cruel,  but 
these  are  war  times,  and  no  time  for 
halfway  measures. 

Kill  the  weeds. — I.  D.  O  Donnell. 


trained  man,  so  the  one  parting  word 
of  advice  I  would  give  you  is,  stay 
by  your  work  in  college  as  long  as 
you  can. 

There  is  a  great  complaint  of  the 
shortage  of  labor  in  this  country.  In- 
dustries are  paralyzed.  Land  is  going 
untilled,  and  in  some  cases  crops  are 
unharvested  because  of  this  shortage. 
Yet  there  is  no  shortage  of  labor. 
Never  before  was  there  as  much  idle- 
ness and  unemployment  as  there  is 
in  the  country  today.  We  must  decide 
whether  the  service  we  are  rendering 
is  necessary  or  important  and  decide 
upon  the  service  that  it  will  be  best 
for  us  to  render. 

The  indications  are  tuat  when  the 
war  is  over  this  country  will  suddenly 
be  forced  to  change  her  custom  of  sell- 
ing raw  material  in  which  .from  5  to  15 
per  cent  of  labor  is  involved  to  that  of 
furnishing  products  in  which  the  labor 
alone  will  be  from  45  rto  70  per  cent. 

We  have  before  us  one  great  task — 
to  win  the  war.  Everything  else  must 
be  subordinated  to  that.  But  in  your 
thinking  and  in  your  planning  look 
ahead  also  and  prepare  to  render  the 
best  possible  service  in  the  days  when 
the  war  will  be  over  and  the  world 
must  be  rebuilt. 


AFTER  THE  WAR 

Dr.  H.  J.  Waters. 

This  has  been  the  case  after  every 
great  war  that  has  ever  been  fought. 
After  a  time  spent  in  camp,  men  turn 
instinctively  back  to  the  land. 

China  is  certain  to  develop  her  agri- 
culture, as  will  also  South  America. 
Africa  will  be  developed  and  trans- 
formed. There  never  was  a  more  en- 
couraging or  inviting  outlook  for  the 


You  have  a  dollar. 
I  have  a  dollar. 
We  swap. 

Now  you  have  my  dollar. 
And  I  have  yours. 
We  are  not  better  off. 

You  have  an  idea. 

I  have  an  idea. 

We  swap. 

Now  you  have  two  ideas. 
And  I  have  two  ideas. 
That's  the  difference. 

— From  the  Modern  Retailer. 
 o — ■  

BAYONET  DRILL 

Drill  Sergeant  (to  recruit  who  is 
being  instructed  in  bayonet  practice): 
"Now,  Murphy,  how  would  you  use 
your  boyonet  if  your  opponent 
feinted?" 

Murphy:  '"Sure  I'd  just  tickle  him 
with  the  p  int  of.  it  to  see  if  he  was 
after  fakin." 

 o  

Fiayer  is  the  golden  key  which 
should  open  the  morning  and  lock  up 
the  evening. — Bis.iop  Hopkins. 
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OAK  POISONING  RESULT  OF 

PASTURING  CATTLE  TOO  EARLY 
Animals  Eat  Excessive  Amounts  Be- 
fore Other  Forage  Comes  On. 

No  Harm  in  Oak  if  Small  Quantity  of 
Hay  is  Fed — Use  Ranges  Only  After 
Grasses  Have  had  Fair  Start. 

It  has  been  definitely  proved  that 
excessive  feeding  on  oak  leaves  and 
buds  causes  stock  poisoning.  Reports 
of  stock  poisoning  from  Colorado, 
Utah,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  were  in- 
vestigated by  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  a  study  was  conducted  in  certain 
districts  where  oak  is  the  principal 
form  of  vegetation.  It  was  found  that 
the  poisoning  usually  occurs  in  early 
spring  before  grasses  and  other  suit- 
able forage  have  developed  sufficient- 
ly to  furnish  a  supply  of  feed.  The 
department  specialists  recommend, 
therefore,  that  cattle  should  not  be 
turned  on  the  summer  range  too  early 
or  that  they  be  provided  with  some 
other  feed  until  the  grasses  have  a 
good  start. 

The  losses  from  oak  in  America 
seem  to  be  confined  to  cattle,  although 
there  have  been  unconfirmed  reports 
of  the  poisoning  of  sheep.  No  cases 
are  known  among  horses.  The  most 
noticeable  symptom  is  extreme  con- 
stipation; the  affected  animal  becomes 
gaunt,  its  coat  rough,  its  nose- dry  and 
cracked?  The  attitude  is  peculiar,  the 
head  being  extended  forward.  Ap- 
petite is  lost  and  weakness  increases 
until  the  case  is  ended  by  death. 
These  symptoms  appear  after  rather 
long  feeding  upon  the  oak,  not  less 
than  about  a  week,  and  the  animals 
may  die  in  two  weeks  or  in  some 
cases  linger  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Treatment  of  Oak  Cases. 

While  affected  animals  may  be  re- 
lieved by  treatment  (Epsom  salt  in  1- 
pound  doeses  or  given  in  small  quanti- 
ties in  the  drinking  water  (  the  sen- 
sible treatment  is  to  prevent  the 
trouble  by  proper  feeding.  It  has  been 
found  experimentally  that  if  a  small 
quantity  of  hay  is  added  to  the  daily 
ration  no  harm  results  from  oak  feed- 
ing. As  small  a  quantity  as  three 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  daily  with  oak 
will  provide  a  maintenance  ration  for 
a  two-year-old  steer.  Oak  may  be  con- 
sidered a  good  forage  when  other  feed 
is  provided.  In  fact,  cattle  in  Utah 
frequently  come  off  the  oak  ranges  in 
the  fatl  in  fine  condition. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  some 
localities  cattle  are  admitted  to  the 
summer  range  too  early.  They  fre- 
quently pass  into  the  oak  zone  when 
there  is  pratcically  nothing  else  on 
the  range  and  in  their  greed  for  green 
material  they  are  forced  to  eat  the 
young  leaves.  It  has  been  shown  by 
observation  that  they  do  not  eat  them 
by  preference,  but  will  take  grass  more 
readily  if  any  is  to  be  found.  It  is, 
therefore,  more  profitable  in  the  end 
to  feed  a  little  longer  and  use  the 
ransre  only  after  the  grasses  have  had 
n  fair  start.  The  exact  time  when 
this  should  be  done  can  not  be  deter- 
mined in  advance,  but  should  be  fixed 
each  year  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  range. 

 o  

SHEEP  RAISING  STEADILY 

ADVANCING  WITH  MUTTON 

KINDS  IN  LEAD 

Sheep  raising  primarily  for  mutton 
production  and  secondarily  for  wool  is 
steadily  advancing  in  this  country.  At 
the  present  time  45  per  cent  of  the 
Bheep  belong  to  those  of  the  mutton 
blood,  35  per  cent  to  those  at  fine 
woo],  and  20  per  cent  to  the  cross- 
breeds. Ten  years  ago  the  mutton 
■beep  wero  35  per  cent  of  all  sheep, 
fine-woo]  Hhecp  41  per  cent,  and  cross- 
br«edt  24  per  cent,  and  consequently 
daring  tail  period  one-tenth  of  the 
rin.tir.Tin.1  flr^k  has  changed  from  wool 
to  mutton  as  the  chief  purpose.  While 
mutton  8he»p  have  thus  increased  their 


percentage  of  all  sheep  by  10  during 
as  many  years,  fine-wool  sheep  have 
lost  6Y2  from  this  percentage  and  the 
crossbreeds  3%. 

This  information  is  supplied  by  a 
recent  investigation  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
accords  with  the  advice  and  propa- 
ganda of  the  department  in  recent 
years  in  favor  of  meat  production. 
The  tendency  in  this  direction  in  the 
sheep  industry  is  doubtless  economic, 
and  is  not  the  result  of  a  concerted 


purpose  by  sheep  keeper  to  prefer 
mutton  and  lamb  production  to  wool 
regardless  of  relative  profit. 

Revolution  in  Western  States. 

This  revolution  01  recent  years  in 
the  sheep  industry,  which  is  now  pre- 
sumably continuing,  is  largely  char- 
acterized in  the  national  average  by 
the  Western  and  Pacific  States,  in 
which  more  than  one-half  of  the  sheep 
are  found  mostly  on  ranges.  The 
fine-wool  sheep  are  46  per  cent  of  all 
sheep  in  that  group  of  States,  a  loss 
of  7  in  the  percentage  in  10  years; 
the  crossbred  sheep  are  22  per  cent, 
a  loss  of  2y2',  and  those  losses  have 
gone  to  the  mutton  sheep,  which  are 
32  per  cent  of  all  sheep,  a  gain  of 
nearly  10  in  the    same    number  of 


years. 

The  greatest  advance  in  this  mov 
ment  has  been  made  in  the  Nort 
Atlantic  States,  in  which  farmeraf 
markets  are  near  and  the  people  havi 
an  active  taste  for  mutton  and  lamlw 
In  these  States  62  per  cent  oi  th* 
sheep  are  of  the  mutton  bloods,  a  gaiijb 
of  20  in  the  percentage  in  10  yearsj 
only  17  per  cent  are  fine-wool  sheep, 
a  loss  of  17;  and  21  per  cent  are  crossj? 
breeds,  a  loss  of  3. 

The  least  change  in  percentages^ 
has  occurred  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
States,  where  the  mutton  sheep  were^ 
formerly  a  high  fraction  and  are  no* 
68  per  cent  of  all  sheep  in  that  region 
a  gain  of  2%  in  10  years;  the  cross* 
breeds  are  24  per  cent,  or  about  thel 
same  as  10  years  ago,  while  in  al£. 


Have  You  Met  This  Kaiserite? 


NAIL  LIES 
LIKE  THESE! 

THAT  Reel  Cross  supplies  are  be- 
ing sold  to  shopkeepers  by  dis- 
honest Red  Cross  officials. 

THAT  the  Masonic  orders  have 
protested  against  allowing  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  to  build 
recreation  huts  for  soldiers. 

THAT  interned  German  prisoners 
are  being  fed  five  meals  a  day. 

THAT  this  is  "a  rich  man's  war" 
or  "a  business  man's  war." 

THAT  farmers  are  profiteering. 

THAT  nine  American  warships 
were  sunk  in  a  disastrous  engage- 
ment in  the  North  Sea. 


YOU  FIND  HIM  in  hotel 
lobbies,  smoking  com- 
partments, clubs,  offices, 
and  even  in  homes.  He  thinks 
it's  clever  to  repeat  "inside 
facts"  about  the  war.  He  is  a 
scandal-monger  of  the  most 
dangerous  type. 

He  repeats  all  the  rumors, 
criticisms  and  lies  he  hears 
about  our  country's  part  in  the 
war.  He  gives  you  names, 
places,  dates.  He  is  very 
plausible. 


But  if  you  pin  him  down,  if 
you  ask  him  what  he  really 
KNOWS  at  first-hand,  he  be- 
comes vague,  non-committal, 
slippery.  He  tries  to  make  you 
'Hink  that  the  Government  can 
tool  you,  if  you  are  willing  to 
let  it — but  it  can't  fool  him. 
No,  siree!    He's  too  smart. 


People  like  that  are  hurting 
your  country  every  day.  They 
are  playing  the  Kaiser's  game. 
They  are  fighting  against  this 
country.  They  are  making  it 
harder  to  win  the  war. 

Through  their  vanity  or  cu- 
riosity or  TREASON  they  are 
1 

CONTRIBUTED  THROUGH  DIVISION  OF  ADVERTISING 


helping  German  propagandists 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent. 

For  every  lie  that  has  been 
traced  originated  with  a  Ger- 
man spy.  Don't  forget  that. 

There  was  the  one  about  the 
President's  Secretary.  It  was 
said,  and  said  again,  and  spread 
broadcast,  that  Mr.  Tumulty 
was  convicted  of  treason  and 
shot  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
That  lie  was  easily  scotched  by 
a  public  statement  from  Mr. 
Tumulty  himself. 

But  other  lies  are  more  in- 
sidious— harder  to  down.  In 
another  paragraph  some  of 
them  are  told.  But  they  are 
only  a  few  of  many. 

They  are  taken  from  a  pub- 
lication, issued  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Information, 
called : 

"THE  KAISERITE 
IN  AMERICA" 
101  GERMAN  LIES 

This  little  book  describes  the 
methods  of  Germans  here  and 
quotes  101  lies  that  have  been 
nailed  by  a  newspaper  which 


took  the  trouble  to  run  tl 
down.    It  will  be  sent  to 
upon  request. 

Get  the  Facts  fron 
Washington! 

Get  in  the  fight  to  stamp  ou 
this  malicious  slander.  As  yoi 
travel  about  the  country  p\\ 
even  in  your  social  life  at  home 
run  down  these  lies.  Call  th 
bluff  of  any  one  who  says  h 
has  "inside  information."  Tel 
him  that  it's  his  patriotic  dut 
to  help  you  find  the  source  0 
what  he's  saying. 

If  you  find  a  disloyal  persoij 
in  your  search,  give  his  name  til 
the  Department  of  Justice  i: 
Washington  and  tell  then 
where  to  find  him.  It  is  you 
plain  and  solemn  duty  to  figh 
the  enemy  at  home  by  stamp 
ing  out  these  lies.  Where  sha! 
we  send  your  copy  of  thi 
book?  It's  free! 

COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  INFORMATIOI 

8  JACKSON  PLACE, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

u.  s.  gov't  comm.  on  pum.ir  information 
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tier  groups  of  States  they  have  re- 
ively  diminished,  and  the  line-wool 
eep  are  only  7  per  cent,  a  loss  of 
arly  3  during  the  period. 

Where  Fine-Wool  Sheep  Are. 
At  the  present  time  the  South  At- 
ltic  States  have  the  lowest  fraction 

fine-wool  sheep,  7  per  cent,  and  the 
>rth  Atlantic  States  are  next  with 

per  cent;  the  highest  fraction,  46 
r  cent,  is  in  the  Western  and  Pacific 
oup,  and  next  below  are  the  South 
intral  States  with  30  per  cent. 
Mutton  sheep  are  as  high  as  68  per 
nt  of  the  sheep  in  the  South  Atlantic 
d  West  North  Central  States,  and 

low  as  S2  per  cent  in  the  Western 
d  Pacific  States  and  44  per  cent  in 
e  South  Central, 

Ohio  is  by  far  the  leading  sheep 
ate  outside  of  the  Western  and 
tcifis  group  and  has  3,000,000  sheep, 
out  one-half  of  which  are  now  inut- 
a  bloods,  while  10  years  ago  the 
iction  was  nearly  two-fifths. 


corn  to  beef  cattle  and  feed  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  succulent  form  of 
silage  and  double  ,ae  beef-producing 
or  cattle-carrying  capacity  of  your 
farm.  The  man  who  follows  that  ad- 
vice will  some  day  thank  us  for  it.  So 
long  as  the  war  lasts  there  is  not  go- 


ing to  be  much  demand  for  prime 
beef,  such  as  can  be  produced  only  by 
heavy  corn  feeding;  the  call  will  be 
for  a  medium  grade  of  bee,f  that  can 
be  produced  with  silage  and  alfalfa  or 
silage  and  oil  meal  together  with  a 
small  amount  of  dry  roughage. 


CREASE  LIVESTOCK 

PRODUCTION 
Conservative  government  estimates 
aicate  that  livestock  losses  in  Eu- 
pe  amount  to  not  less  than  100  mil- 
•n  head  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep 
ice  the  war  began.  They  also  show 
at  the  allied  nations  have  sustained 
eater  relative  losses  than  the  central 
v.ers,  particularly  Germany.  This  is 
e  to  the  fact  that  Germany  has  ac- 
ired  large  numbers  of  animals  from 
nqueied  territory  as  Belgium,  Ser- 
i  and  Rumania.  Belgium  has  been 
actically  depleted  of  livestock  o,f  all 
isse3. 

The  exact  losses  of  livestock,  ac- 
rdicg  to  government  figures,  are  as 
Hows:  The  allied  countries,  46  mil- 
n  head;  Germany,  18  million;  neu- 
il  nations,  one  million;  Austria, 
irkey  and  Russia  combined,  35  mil- 
n;  total,  100  million  head.  Esti- 
iting  cattle  .to  average  500  pounds, 

dressed  meat;  sheep,  40  pounds, 
d  hogs,  150  pounds,  the  above  losses 

a  percentage  basis  for  each  coun- 
r  distribute  themselves  as  follows: 
te  allies  as  a  group,  28.7  per  cent; 
igland,  12.5  per  cent;  France,  21.4 
r  cent;  Italy,  17.8  per  cent;  Bel- 
um,  82  per  cent;  Germany,  36.3  per 
nt,  and  European  neutrals,  .9  of  1 
r  cent. 

Ihese  figures  furnish  one  of  the 
rongert  reasons  Why  the  American 
rmer  should  redouble  his  efforts  at 
sat  production.  This  becomes  even 
Dre  evident  when  we  take  into  con- 
leraiiou  that  the  entire  number  of 
ttle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  United 
ates  does  not  exceed  187  million 
ad,  showing  that  Europe  has  lost 
nisderably  more  than  half  the  total 
imber  of  all  the  meat  animals  in  the 
tiled  States. 

We  cannot,  in  this  country,  increase 
ther  cattle,  hogs  or  sheep,  or  all  of 
era  together  for  many  years  to 
me  so  rapidly  as  to  overcome  these 
Itremely  heavy  losses,  but  it  is  our 
tty  to  do  all  we  possibly  can  along 
at  line. 

It  is  almost  impossible  .for  us  to  re- 
Ize  what  such  heavy  livestock 
sses  really  mean.  Suppose  we  sud- 
inly  swept  from  our  farms  and  from 
e  range  sections  of  the  country  one- 
ilf  q(  our  meat  animals,  what  would 
rat  mean  to  our  people  and  what 
feet  would  it  have  on  meat  prices? 
Bt  the  herds  of  Europe  have  lost 
pre  animals  than  half  of  our  total 
Imber.  The  farmer  who  doubles  his 
•eeding  herds,  and  who  at  the  same 
me  pays  special  attention  to/qual- 
f  is  the  man  who  will  reap  the  larg- 
it  profits  in  the  agricultural  field 
fcer  the  war  is  over  and  shipping  fa- 
lities  begin  to  assume  normal  pro- 
noBS. 

tNumerous  feeding  experiments 
ade  by  experiment  stations  and  prac- 
cal  farmers  have  amply  demon- 
rated  that  by  feeding  silage  and  cot- 
mseed  meal  or  linseed  meal  or  al- 
llfa  bay  to  beef  cattle  tbe  amount  of 
•ef  that  can  be  produced  per  acre 
111  he  Just  twice  as  large  as  when 
le  com  is  allowed  to  ripen  and  is  led 
I  the  old  way.  The  lesson,  therefore, 
I  to  build  more  sih  3.    Feed  less  dry 


Fresh  Vegetables 

Good  To  Eat  and  Good  For  Your     are  allowed  to  stand  uudrained  after 
Health.  cooking.    The  water  drained  off  may 

Do  you  eat  them  every  day,  many  be  saved  for  soup  stock, 
kinds?    Cook  them  so  that  they  are     Most  vegetables  should  be  cooked  in 
refreshing  and  palatable,    and    your  a  small  amount  of  water,  because  a 
family  will  call  for  them  over  and  part  o£  tne  mineral    salts  dissolves 
over  again.  out  into  tne  water>  an(i  j8  i08t  a  thil 

Use  all  kinds  of  vegetables — what-  water  is  thrown  away.  Cook  whole 
ever  you  grow  in  your  own  garden  or  when  possible. 

what  you  can  buy  in  the  market.  Vege-  Tender  spinach  or  lettuce  leaves  re- 
tables  should  be  plentiful  this  sum-  quire  no  added  water  for  cooking.  If 
mer,  for  all  over  the  country  people  thoroughly  washed,  enough  water  will 
have  made  war  gardens.  You  can't  cling  to  the  leaves  to  prevent  their 
afford  ta  miss  using  vegetables;  they  burning. 

mean  vigor  and  health  for  you.  Use  Deiicateiy-flavored  vegetables  should 
what  you  can  while  they  are  fresh  and  he  steamed  or  cooked  slowly  in  a 
at  their  best,  and  if  you  have,  more  small  amount  of  boiling  water  until 
than  you  can  use  now,  can,  dry,  or  tender  and  We  water  boils  away, 
preserve  them  in  other  ways  for  winter  Strong-tlavored  vegetables  may  be 
use-  cooked  uncovered  in  a  large  amount 

Use  lettuce,  onions,  cabbage,  cauli-  of  rapidly-iboiling  water,  and  the  water 
flower,  chard,  spinach,  brussels  sprouts  changed  several  times  during  cooking, 
and  others  like  them.  These  will  come  Starchy  vegetables  should  be  put 
along  all  through  tbe  summer  and  fall,  on  to  cook  in  a  sufficiently  large 
They  give  you  the  iron  and  lime  and  amount  of  boiling  water  to  cover 
other  minerals  that  you  need  to  build  them.  Boil  gently,  and  keep  kettle 
your  body  and  keep  it  in  repair  and  covered. 

the  special  substances  that  help  make  The  time  required  for  cooking  vege- 
cniidren  grow  and  Keep  adults  healthy,  tables  depends  on  the  kind,  size,  and 
Eat  them  yourselves,  and  give  them  age  of  vegetable.  You  must  use  your 
to  your  children.  judgment  in  deciding  when  they  are 

If  you  live  in  the  country  you  can  done,  but  a  time-table  may  help  you. 
gather  wild  greens  which  are  just  as  Time-Table  for  Cooking  Fresh  Vege- 
good  as  those  that  grow  in  your  gar-  tables  in  Water. 

den.    In  the  city,  too,  you  can  often  Asparagus  15-20  minutes 

gather  from  vacant  lots    such    good  Beans,  Lima  (green)  %-l  hour. 

things   as   dandelion  ,  wild   mustard,  Beans,  string   1-3  hours 

lamb's  quarter,  and  wild  lettuce.  Beets,  old   3-4  hours 

Don't  throw  away  your  tender  beet  Beets,  young  %  to  1  hour 

tops,  onion  tops,  turnip  or  radish  tops.  Cabbage   20-30  minutes 

Cook  them  for  greens.  Carrots   30-60  minutes 

Use  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  Lima  Cauliflower   20^30  minutes 

beans,  green  corn,  green  peas,  onions,  Corn,  green  10-15  minutes 

beets,  carrots,  squash.     Such    vege-  Onions   t  20-oU  minutes 

tables  give  you  fuel,  besides  the  min-  Parsnips   30-45  minutes 

erals,  and  some  of  them    give    you  Peas,  green   20-30  minutes 

protein.  They  can  help  you  save  meat  Potatoes   30-40  minutes 

and  wheat.    When  you  serve  enough  Spinach   15-30  minutes. 

vegetables  you  do  not  need  as  much  Turnips   30-45  minutes. 

bread.  Creamed  Onions  and  Tops. 

Remember  the  many  good  things  Select  small  onions  no  larger  than 
vegetables  can  do  for  your  body.  They  your  finger  in  size.  Cut  off  the  un- 
help  keep  your  blood  as  it  ought  to  even  ends  of  the  tops,  leaving  about 
be,  and  your  whole  body  in  good  con-  three  inches  Qf  the  green  part  above 
dition.  Vegetables  are  better  than  the  onion.  Boil  until  tender  in  salted 
medicine  to  prevent  the  common  evil  water  and  serve  witn  a  simple  white 
of  constipation.  sauce  on  toast  as  asparagus  is  served. 

And,  besides  all  these,  think  how  The  tops  are  very  good  served  alone, 
appetizing  they  are — crisp  lettuce,  cut  into  pieces,  boiled  until  tender 
sweet,  juicy  beets,  tender  peas,  celery,  and  servea  with  white  sauce, 
beans,  and  corn — all  sorts  of  flavors  Young  beets  may  be  cooked  with 
and  texture  to  lend  variety  to  your  their  tops  and  stems  and  ail  served 
meals.  together  also.    Serve  buttered  or  with 

Points    To    Remember    in    Cooking  vinegar  as  preferred. 

Fresh  Vegetables.  Green  corn  is  delicious  boiled  on 

Vegetables  just  out  of  the  garden  the  cob  and  served  buttered,  or  for  a 
taste   best    when    simply    cooked—  different  way,  try  this    baked  dish, 
steamed,  boiled  or  baked —  and  ser-  None  of  the  sweetness  of  the  corn  is 
ved  with  a  little  salt,  butter,  milk  or  wasted  when  cooked  this  way: 
cream.  Often  a  heavily-seasoned  sauce  Green-Corn  Pudding, 

covers  up  the  more  desirable  vege-  This  is  a  delicious  way  to  serve 
table  flavor.  either  sweet  corn  or  the  tender  field 

Overcooking  of  vegetables  impairs  corn.  A  little  sugar  may  be  added  to 
their  flavor.  Very  delicate  flavors  are  the  field  corn,  if  desired, 
destroyed,  while  vegetables-  with  Husk  and  silk  12  good-sized  ears  of 
strong  flavors,  such  as  cabbage  or  corn.  Slice  off  half  the  kernel  with 
onions,  become  disagreeably  strong  a  sharp  knife,  and  with  the  blunt 
if  cooked  too  long.  Overcooking  also  edge  of  the  knife  scrape  out  the 
destroys  the  attractive  color  of  some  milky  part  that  remains  on  the  cob. 
vegetables.  Add  a  tablespoon  of  butter,  salt,  and 

Cook  summer  vegetables  as  soon  pepper  and  three-fourths  cup  of  milk, 
after  they  are  gathered  as  you  can,  in  Bake  for  45  minutes,  allowing  it  to 
order  to  preserve  the  flavor.  If  they  brown  on  top.  This  makes  a  creamy 
must  be  kept  over,  keep  in  the  ice  dish,  which  is  best  served  in  the  pan 
box  or  some  other  cool  place.  or  baking  dish  in  which  it  bakes. 

Let  wilted  vegetables  soak  in  cold  Butttered  Carrots, 

-water  to  freshen  them.  If  vegetables  Wash  and  scrape  small  carrots  and 
must  stand  after  paring,  covering  with  cut  in  narrow  strips.  Cook  three 
cold  water  will  prevent  wilting  and  «ups  of  corrots  in  just  enough  water 
discoloration.  to  cover.    When  carrots  are  tender 

Before  cooking,  put  head  vegetables  and  only  a  small  amount  of  water  re- 
and  green  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  mains,  add  a  tablespoon  of  butter, 
with  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar,  to  re-  Cook  slowly  until  almost  all  of  the  re- 
move insects,  then  wash  very  care-  maining  water  has  evaporated.  The 
fully.  carrots  will  have  a  delicious  flavor 

Drain  all  boiled  vegetables  as  soon  cooked  this  way  and  none  of  the  niin- 
as  tender — they  become  soggy  If  they  erals  will  be  wasted.    String  beans 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

^     Gombault's  t^. 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


rUl  |nK,tc*/thtDK  nod 
healing,  sci  tut  tlloM 

tn6  Wali'd?'  pJTiji' 

bsterlor  Caocerf,  boil* 

Human  tr"ct1 

OA  (AT  10   BALAAM  >>•• 


Body 


Liu. 


We  would  tay  (o  all 
who  buy  il  that  H  dees 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  suhttance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  in- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
Ihorouoh  use  will  cur* 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailment!  and  it  epn  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-STTUNGfHEHS  MUSCLE* 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "On*  >>Mtl«  Oauetle  B»l»«n  did 

my  rheumatism  mora  guod  tn^n  Mjogo  paid  in 
d&ctor'.bilL  "  OTTO  A.  BKYim. 

Price  1 1 .80  V*'  tWSU*.  Sold  by  drngjtrti,  rr  mat 
by  ul  orprfsl  prapnid.    Wrlti  for  Booklet  E.  f 

The  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  I 


Kill  All  Flies!  "v&sr* 

.Placed  anywhere,  Daisy  Fly  Killer  attracts  and  kills  all 
flies.   Neat,  clean,  ornamental.  convenient,  and  cin-ap. 

Lasts   all  season. 
•Made  of  metal,  can't 
8  pi  J I  or  tip  over:  will 
jiotsoiJorinjureany- 
tbinti.  Guaranteed 
effective.   Ask  for 
Daisy  Fly  Killer 
>old  by  dealers,  or  6  sent 
by  express,  prepaid,  $1.00. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  1  50  Do  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


GET  ALL  THE 
CREAM  PROFITS 


In  the  largest  Cream  Separator 
factory  in  the  world,  where  the 
Viking  is  made,  the  separator  ex- 
perts have  added  a  wonderful  im- 
provementtothis 
separator — the 
straight  disc. 
VikingCream  Separa- 
tor saves  your  cream 
I  dollars,  skims  to  a 
1  mere  trace,  saving  the 
valuable  butter  fat 
Tbe  Vikingr  is  uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed 
I  for  a  lifetime. 

IKIN 

CREAM 
'SEPARATOR? 

The  Viking  is  mechani- 
cally superior.has^rcafcr 
capacity  and  longer  life — 
yet  it  sei's  at  the  lowest 
price.   Write  for  free 
dairy  handbook,  '  Mak- 
ing the  Dairy  Cow  Pay.' 
The  straight  discs 
are  attached  to  the 
key  ring— all  wash 
as  one.  Cleans 
in  a  minute.  Most 

easily  washed  device  made. 
SWEDISH  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

Department  U 
515  So.  Wells  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois 


UTAH  IMPLEMENT  &  VEHICLE  CO. 
Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


cut  in  halves  lengthwise  or  parsnips 
cut  in  strips  are  also  good  served  this 
way. 

Remember  that  vegetables  have 
their  own  particular  part  to  play  in 
the  diet,  which  neither  meats  nor 
cereals  nor  fruits  nor  sweets  can  play. 
 o  

When  writing  advertiser*  please 
mention  that  you  «aw  tha  advertise- 
ment In  the  Utah  Farmer. 
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POULTRY 


There  should  also  be  an  open  space 
under  the  roof  at  the  rear  ot  the  coop. 
A  coop  without  a  bottom  is  preferred 
and  it  should  be  moved  to  a  fresh  spot 
once  a  week.   If  there  is  a  floor  in  the 


FEEDING   GROWING  CHICKS 
Some  Timely  Suggestions  That  Will 
Insure  Thrifty-Broods. 

After  the  chicks  are  10  days  old  a 
good  growing  mash,  composed  of  2 
narts  bv  weight  of  bran,  2  parts  midd-  coop  do  not  allow  the  droppings  to  ac- 
li'n-s  1  part  corn  meal,  1  part  low-  cumulate.  Clean  such  a  coop  once  a 
grade  wheat  flour  or  red-dog  middlings,  week  and  keep  well  whitewashed 
and  10  per  cent  sifted  beef  scrap,  may  Get  down  in  front  of  the  coop  on  some 
be  placed  in  a  hopper  and  left  before  sultry  night,  and  you  will  then  know 
them  all  the  time.  The  mash  may  be  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  coop 
fed  either  wet  or  dry;  if  wet,  only  clean. 


enough  moisture,  either  milk  or  water, 
should  be  added  to  make  the  feed 
crumbly,  but  in  no  sense  sloppy. 
When  this  growing  mash  or  mixture 


Chicks  must  not  be  allowed  to  crowd 
in  hot  weather.      Crowding    causes  , 

sweating  and  this  makes  weak  chicks,  hfs  to  be  taken  apart  to  do  this;  on 


The  only  satisfactory  way  of  re- 
moving carboii  is  to  take  the  engine 
apart  and  scrape  the  cylinders  with 
the  steel  carbon  remover,  which  can 
be  bought  for  the  purpose. 

This  will  take  some  time  but  if  done 
carefully  and  methodically  will  not  be 
very  difficult.  Put  everything  aside  in 
just  such  order  that  you  can  get  it 
back  in  just  'the  way  it  was  before. 

Poor  oil  or  too  much  oil  is  the 
cause  of  carbon,  and  while  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  cylinders  to  have  plenty 
ot  oil,  too  much  is  just  as  bad  as  not 
enough.  Only  the  best  grade  of  oil 
should  be  used.   It  pays  in  the  end. 

Valves. 

Valves  generally  have  to  be  ground 
every  30  or  40  days  if  the  car  is  used 
steadily.     On  some  cars  the  engine 


to  Buy  Farms  i°_§« 
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To  Buy  Or  Sell. 
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others  there  are  plugs  directly  over 
the  valve  heads,  which  may  be  re- 
moved to  get  at  them.    The  edge  of 


RELIABLE  EARM  BARGAINS 


as  well  as  stunted  ones.  There  are 
is  not  used  a  hopper  containing  bran  many  factors  that  enter  into  the 
should  be  accessible  to  the  chickens  at  proper  care  of  late  chicks,   such  as 

all  times  fighting  lice,  mites,  overcrowding,  hot  me  valve  ^fad  SIloulQ  &e  coayja  witn 

After  the  chickens  are  two  months  weather  and  poor  sanitation  of   soil,  l*1™*™^  Pa*%  wh"*   can  b« 

old  they  may  be  fed  four  times  daily  These  are  some  of  the  things  we  do  *™ZhtJ?Jnbel>™d  }U™*'  b*?,k 


THE  CARE  OF  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

By  J.  W.  Davis. 
In  considering  the  car  upkeep  ques-  spark 


Avith  good  results.  After  they  are  not  have  to  contend  with  in  rearing 
three  months  old  three  feedings  a  day  the  early  chicks. 

are  enough.  Care  should  also  be  taken  not  to 

When  one  has  only  a  few  chickens  0\  erfeed.  Keep  the  chicks  a  trifle 
it  is  less  trouble  to  purchase  the  pre-  hungry.  The  same  rule  of  not  feed- 
pared  chick  feeds,  but  where  a  con-  ing  until  the  chick  is  48  hours  old, 
siderable  number  are  reared  it  is  applies  in  the  care  o,f  late  chicks  as 
sometimes  cheaper  to  buy  the  finely  well  as  with  the  early  natches.  For 
cracked  grains  and  mix  them  together,  a  few  days  they  should  have  only  dry 
Some  chick  feeds  contain  a  large  bread  crumbs  and  pin-head  oats,  after 
quantity  of  grit  and  may  contain  grains  which  the  prepared  chick  feeds  may 
of  poor  quality,  so  that  they  should  be  be  given.  Later  on  a  good  mash  is 
carefully  examined,  and  a  guaranty  as  necessary  to  bring  these  late  chicks 
tc  quality  secured  with  the  purchase,  to  maturity.  One  I  have  found  to  be 
Sour  Milk  Will  Hasten  Growth.  excellent  is,  2  parts  bran,  1  part  mid- 
As  soon  as  the  chickens  will  eat  the  dlings,  1  part  corn  meal  (unbolted), 
whole  wheat — usually  in  about  eight  l  part  finely  ground  beef  scrap  and  a 
weeks — cracked  corn,  and  other  grains,  small  amount  of  linseed  meal.  This 
the  small-sized  chick  feed  can  be  is  moistened  and  crumbled,  but  not 
eliminated.    In  addition  to  the  above  fed' very  wet. 

feeds  the  chicken's  growth  can  be  Water  vessels  must  be  kept  Very 
hastened  Lf  they  are  given  sour  milk,  clean  and  the  water  pure. — B.  C. 

skim  milk,  or  buttermilk    to    drink.   o  

Growing  chickens  kept  on  a  good 
range  may  be  given  all  their  feed  in 
a  hopper,  mixing  2  parts  by  weight  of 
cracked  corn  with  1  part  of  wheat,  or 
equal  parts  of  cracked  corn,  wheat, 
and  oats  in  one  hopper  and  the  dry 
mash  for  chickens  in  another.  The 
beef  scrap  may  be  left  out  of  the  dry 
mash  and  fed  in  a  separate  hopper, 
so  that  the  chickens  can  eat  all  of 
this  feed  they  desire.  If  the  beef 
scrap  is  to  toe  fed  separately  it  is  ad- 
visable to  wait  until  the  chicks  are 
10  days  old,  although  some  poultry- 
men  put  the  beef  scrap  before  the 
young  chickens  at  the  start  without 
bad  results. 

Chickens  confined  to  small  yards 
should  always  be  supplied  with  green 
feed,  such  as  lettuce,  sprouted  oats, 
alfalfa,  or  clover,  but  the  best  place  to 
raise  chickens  successfully  is  on  a 
good  range  where  no  extra  green  feed 
is  required.  Where  the  chickens  are 
kept  in  small  bare  yards,  fine  charcoal 
grit  and  oyster  shell  should  be  kept 
before  the  chickens  all  of  the  time, 
and  cracked  or  ground  bone  may  toe 
fed.  The  bone  is  not  necessary  for 
chickens  that  have  a  good  range. 
 o  


tion,  three  things  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  driver,  the  car,  and  the 
road.  A  reckless  driver  may  ruin  a 
good  car  or  bad  roads  may  do  the  same 
in  spite  ol  careful  running.  While  the 
writer  realizes  that  it  would  be  advan- 


forth  with  a  short  motion  till  the 
edge  of  the  part  and  the  valve  show 
bright  all  the  way  around.  While 
doing  this,  repeatedly  shift  the  valve 
around  so  as  to  grind  evenly.  Be  care- 
ful not  to  get  any  of  the  paste  in  the 
cylinders,  is  it  will  injure  them.  Valves 
seldom  get  out  of  time,  but  if  they  do, 
they  had  best  be  adjusted  by  an  expert. 
It  is  too  particular  a«job  for  one  who 
is  not  used  to  the  work. 

Ignition  Troubles. 
Most  ignition  troubles  are  confined 
to  dirty  or  improperly  spaced  spark 
plugs.  Excessive  oil  or  too  rich  a 
mixture  causes  fouling  of  the  plugs 
and  should  be  remedied.  Engines 
with  magnetos  have  less  trouble 
than  those  depending  on  batteries. 
Batteries  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  20  ampheres,  all  wiring  kept 
from  getting  oil  soaked,  or  chafed,  as 
this  will  soon  cut  through  the  insu- 
lation and  cause  a  short  circuit  as  will 
also  oil  if  it  penetrates  the  insulation. 
The  space  between  the  points  of  the 
plugs     should     be  between 


We  received  word  from  a  man  livil 
in  California,  who  owns  some  of  the  be 
farms  in  the  Bear  River  valley,  to 
his  property  immediately.    This  prope 
is   located^  in   one  of  the  best  clistri? 
and  near  one  of  the  best  towns  in 
Bear  River  valley.      The  following 
samples  of  the  many  farms  this  gent 
mans  owns: 


40  acres,  one  mile  from  town,  under 
high  state  of  cultivation;  on  mil 
county  road;  V4  planted  to  sug 
beets,  the  other  %  to  gra 
Water  right  from  the  Bear  Riv 
canal.  This  property  can  be 
for  $125  per  acre.  Small  payme 
down  and  terms  on  the  balance 


80  acres  that  is  now  rented  for  $30 
acre  cash  rent,  showing  the  VS 
of  the  land.    This  property  is 
der  a  very  high  state  of  cultg| 
tion;   small  family  orchard; 
ance    planted    to     sugar  be 
alfalfa  and   grain;   price  $15,4| 
The  property  is  paying  15  per 
interest  on  this  price. 


1-16  and  1-32  of  an  inch,  so  as  to  give 
a  thick  spark. 

An  Overheated  Engine. 

This  may  be  caused  by  driving  too 
long  on  low,  too  late  a  spark,  or  too 
rich  a  mixture.    A  clogged  circulation 


tageous  to  have  upkeep  figures  given,  may  also  be  the  trouble.  Loss  of 
it  would  be  of  no  practical  value  as  the  power  may  be  due  to  a  slipping  clutch 
cost  of  upkeep  is  not  identically  the  if  a  leather  faced  cluth,  and  may  be 
same,  even  with  the  same  make  of  car,  oil  soaked  or  may  need  a  new  leather, 
or  even  the  same  driver,  as  roads  and  Disc  clutches  have  to  be  kept  oiled, 
weather  cut  a  big  figure  in  fuel.  All  hubs,  differential  and  gear  case 

It  is  well  known  that  driving  into  must  be  well  packed  with  hard  oil. 
the  wind  takes  more  gas  than  when  A  mixture  of  half  cylinder  oil  and 
there  is  none  and  the  harder  the  wind  half  hard  oil  is  good  for  the  gear  case, 
the  more  gas  required.  The  main  thing  required  to  get  good 

Different  stretches  of  road  also  re-  service  of  a  car  is  to  keep  the  engine 
quire  different  amounts  of  gas.  How-  tuned  up  in  good  order,  and  use  rea- 
ever,  more  gasoline  is  wasted  by  sonable  care  in  driving.  Better  go 
faulty  engine  adjustment  than  any  several  miles  around  a  very  bad  spot 
other  way.    Too  rich  or  too  poor  mix-  of  road  and  save  the  wear  and  tear 


120  acres,  right  near  town:  city  waj 
passes  this  farm;  electric  lig 
and  other  city  conveniences  j_ 
be  had.  Less  than  %  mile  tt 
the  depot;  water  rights  from' 
Bear  River  canal.  Price  S15,fl 
small  payment  down;  terms] 
the  balance. 


We  have  a  number  of  good  farms 
we  can  exchange  for    Salt  Lake 

property. 


on  the  car. 

Tires. 

As  to  tire  service,  the  important 
thing  is  to  have  good  tires  to  start 
with.    A  thick-treaded  casing  and  the 


ture  in  the  carburetor,  missing  cylin- 
ders, leaking  or  wrongly  timed  valves, 
and  carbon  in  the  cylinders  all  are 
wastes  of  power. 

How  to  Test  the  Mixture. 
One  of  the  best  ways  to  test  the  thickest  red  inner  tube  you  can  buy 
quality  of  the  mixture  is  to  turn  the  are  good  insurance  against  trouble.  A 
LATE-HATCHED  CHICKS  engine  over  a  couple  of  times  with  small  vulcanizer  is  a  good  investment 

Chicks  hatched  late  in  the  season  the  switch  off  and  the  trottle  open  as  all  small  cuts  in  the  casing  and  all 
when  the  weather  is  very  hot  may  remove  one  of  the  spark  plugs  and  ordinary  inner  tube  punctures  can  be 
not  be  raised  as  easily  as  the  earlier-  hold  a  lighted  match  to  the  hole.  If  repaired  and  is  a  great  saving.  Tires 
hatched  chicks,  but  they  can  be  raised  the  mixture  is  too  poor  it  will  burn  must  be  kept  inflated  till  they  stand 
successfully,  if  care  is  taken  to  make  weakly  or  not  at  all,  or  if  too  rich  up  well  rounded  under  the  load,  if  you 
them  comfortable,    It  will  not  do  to  will  burn  with  a  yellow  colored  flame,  would  prevent  tire  trouble. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 
FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTM1 
Phone  Wasatch  963. 
54  Main  Street         Salt  Lake  City,  ti 


slight  the  chicks  during  excessively 
hot  weather. 

The  late  chicks  require  entirely  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  that  accorded 
the  early  chicks.  They  should  bo 
kept  away  from  the  older  fowls  and 
ted  separately,  Trying  to  raise  late  If  there  is  still  trouble  it  may  be  dirt 
chicks  on  tint  ground  where  the  early  in  the  carburetor,  faulty  ignition  or 
chicks  were  reared  will  result  disas-  carbon  in  the  cylinders.  A  carburetor 
troUsly.     The  ground   will  he  insani-  should    be   flushed   out  often   and  if 


A  mixture  which  is  about  right  will  o  

explode,  not  burn.  T00  MUCH  F0R  H|M 

Care  of  Carburetor.  A  Georgian  from  up  in  the  moim- 

A  carburetor  adjusted    for   summer  talns  came  to  town  on  his  annual  trip 

may  not  be  just  right  lor  winter,  but  with  a  load  of  corn>  sweet  potatoes 
when  once  set  should   be   let  alone, 


and  other  produce  to  exchange  for 
groceries.  As  he  neared  the  city  he 
saw  a  sign:  "Speed  limit  fifteen  miles 
and  hour."    Prodding  his  oxen  frantic- 


ally with  a  stick,  he  muttered.  "My 

tary  from  the  dropping*  pf  the  curly  there  is  much  trouble  with  dirt,  the  Q08h,  I  don't  believe  we  can  make  it." 

chicks,  and  will  be  a  breeding  place  gasoline  should  be  strained  through   0  

for  disease.    I  believe  tainted  soil  to  a  fine  meshed  smooth  cloth, 
he  one  of  Hit  principal  causes  of  loss      How  to  Locate  Cause  of  Trouble. 
Oi  80  tnany  Chicks  each  season.  When   an    engine    runs   after  the 

The  late  chick  should   lie  kept  In  switch  is  turned  off  or  knocks  in  the 

Bie  shade  as  much  as  possible.    The  cylinder  while  running,  it  is  a  pretty 

brood  coops  should  be  well  ventilated  sure  sign  of  carbon,    The  spark  lever 

[  prefer  to  have  the  entire  front  either  too  far   advanced    will    also  cause 

Slatted  "i-  covered  with  wire  netting,  knocks  in  the  cylinder. 


HARD  TO  TELL 

"Don't  yo  uknow  I  tol'  you  not  t'  go 
swimmin'  wid  no  white  trash  chillun 
eh?"  sternly  asked  Sambo  Johnsing. 

"But  he  wa'n'  white  befo'  he  went 
In,"  replied  Sambo's  small  son. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acres  irrigated,  all  fenced,  gfl 
ranch  house,  stables,  corrals,  and  cMl 
tie  sheds,  puts  up  150  tons  of  hay,  HI 
acres  of  wheat  and  oats,  team,  all 
machinery.  Located  on  creek  neH 
the  mountains  with  an  abundance  &l 
range.    Price  $10,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  plaoHJ 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acre*  of  lrjB 
gated,  alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Oregon?! 
Part  of  these  lands  are  now  improved  sHJ 
can  be  bought  for  |5.00  per  acre  oflHJ 
down,    balance   In    twenty    annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  c  i>er  cent.  Oil 
or  write  E.  J.  Orosebeck,  Agent,  RoonnH 
City  and  County  Bids-,  Bait  Lake  City. 
Utah. 
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Forging  and  Tempering  Steel    The  Farmers  Market  Place 


The  steps  in  making  and  tempering 
.  cold  chisel  are  these:  1.  Forge  the 
dece  of  steel  into  shape.  2.  Anneal 
L  3.  Temper  the  cutting  end.  I 
hall  take  these  up  in  turn. 

Tool  steel  is  made  by  adding  carbon 

0  wrought  iron  of  good  quality;  it 
iffers  from  wrought  iron  in  having  a 
ranular  instead  of  a  flberous  struc- 
ture. Steel  lias  the  property  of  be- 
oming  hardened  when  suddently 
ooled  from  high  temperatures.  Great 
are  must  be  exercised  in  heating 
teel.  Over-heating  will  cause  the 
tructure  to  become  coarse  grained, 
nd  the  ends  q?  the  finished  tool  will 
rumble  easily.  The  piece  should  not 
e  heated  above  a  yellow  heat.  In 
ase  it  does  become  heated  above  that 

1  should  be  worked  rapidly  with 
uick  blows. 

While  steel  should  not  be  heated  to 
do  high  a  temperature,  it  is  equally 
rue  that  it  should  not  be  forged  after 
t  becomes  too  cold.  Forging  after 
he  steel  has  cooled  to  a  dull  red 
reaks  the  granular  structure  within 
he  piece.  The  forging  should  always 
e  done  with  hard,  rapid  blows,  and 
ae  blows  should  be  equally  distrib- 
ted  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
iece.  Forged  tools  are  better  than 
dose  made  by  any  other  process, 
ecause  forged  steel  has  a  finer, 
augher  grain. 

Annealing  Steel 

To  anneal  a  piece  of  steel  is  to  put 
:  through  a  process  that  will  leave 
:  in  the  softest  condition  possible, 
nd  add  to  its  working  strength.  Steel 
lay  be  annealed  by  heating  it  to  a 
ull  red  and  placing  it  in  a  pack  of 
ir-slaked  lime  until  it  is  cold.  The 
ooling  by  this  method  may  require 
s  long  as  ten  hours.  When  it  is  de- 
irable  to  finish  the  piece  as  soon 
s  possible  the  water  annealing  pro- 
ess  may  be  used.  In  this  process  the 
iece  is  heated  to  a  dull  red,  cooled 
d  the  "annealing  temperature"  and 
hen  quickly  plunged  into  cold  water. 

The  annealing  temperature  is  de- 
ermined  by  laying  a  piece  of  soft 
rood  against  the  hot  metal;  when  the 
letal  has  cooled  to  such  an  extent 
hat  it  does  not  char  the  wood,  the 
nnealing  temperature  has  been 
eached,  and  the  piece  should  be 
uickly  plunged  into  cold  water.  An- 
ther test  for  the  annealing  temper- 
ture  is  to  file  a  bright  spot  on  the 
;eated  piece  and  watch  for  a  blue 
olor.  It  is  necessary  repeatedly  to 
rush  the  bright  spot  with  a  file  in 
irder  to  detect  the  color  when  it 
ppears. 

The  experienced  person  gets  better 
Ed  quicker  results  with  the  water 
irocess  of  annealing,  although  results 
iy  that  method  are  not  quite  so  sure 
or  the  inexperienced.  The  part  of 
he  piece  of  steel  that  is  annealed 
hould  be  heated  uniformly  and  cooled 
kiformly.  After  annealing  ,test  the 
Iece  with  a  file.  If  it  files  easily,  it 
s  well  annealed.  It  is  possible  with- 
pt  annealing  to  make  cold  chisels 
bd  punches  that  will  withstand  a 
(Dod  deal  of  work,  but  it  is  always 
Referable  to  anneal. 

Tempering  Process 
f  When  the  part  of  the  piece  to  be 
empered  has  been  annealed  it  should 
►e  polished  by  grinding  or  filing; 
ten  comes  the  tempering.  Temper- 
Bg  consists  of  two  parts:  First,  the 
jardening  of  the  steel,  and  second, 
he  tempering  of  the  hardness, 
t  Suppose  the  piece  to  be  a  five- 
■ghths  inch  chisel  about  eight  inches 
kng.  Heat  up  about  three  and  one- 
lalf  to  four  inches  of  the  cutting  end 
h  the  piece  to  a  cherry  red  heat.  As 
toon  as  it  is  heated,  quickly  take  the 
Mece  from  the  fire  and  cool  about 
me  and  one-half  inches  of  the  cut- 
pig  end  in  a  bath  of  pure  water,  leav- 
bg  the  part  above  that  hot.  The  heat 
b  the  uncooled  portion  reheats  the 
hardened  part.  If  the  water  in  the 
pth  is  soapy  or  dirty  it  will  ahscure 
(he  colors  on  the  steel.  While  cool- 
ing the  piece  in  the  water  hold  it  ver- 
■Cally  and  work  it.  up  and  down  very 
■fgbtly,  ho  there  will  be  no  definite 
tooling  line. 


When  the  one  and'  one-half  inches 
of  the  end  has  become  cold,  the  tool 
should  be  taken  from  the  water  and 
the  cooled  portion  quickly  repolished, 
with  a  brick,  stone  or  file.  This 
polishing  should  be  done  immediately 
and  rapidly,  so  the  colors  may  be  ob- 
served in  time.  After  polishing  hold 
the  piece  up  to  the  light  and  watch 
the  bright  surface  very  closely. 
Color  Indicators. 

Colors  will  be  seen  to  creep  slowly 
out  from  the  hot  part  of  the  piece 
and  extend  over  the  hardened  polished 
portion  toward  the  end  of  the  chisel. 
The  leading  color  will  be  a  pale 
yellow,  which  blends  with  a  straw 
color  just  following;  .following  the 
straw  color  is  brown,  following  the 
brown  a  purple,  and  blue  will  bring 
up  the  rear.  Each  of  these  colors  in- 
dicate the  temperature  of  the  steel 
just  under  that  color.  Thus  these 
colors  serve  as  a  unique  thermometer 
in  the  hands  of  the  toolsmith.  As 
they  creep  out  over  the  cold,  hard- 
ened end  of  the  chisel  they  show  that 
it  is  being  reheated  from  the  heat 
left  above.  The  piece  should  be  dipped 
in  water  when  just  the  right  color,  or 
temperature,  has  reached  the  cutting 
edge. 

The  best  tempering  color  varies  for 
different  steels  and  can  be  learned  by 
experience,  but  in  general  practice  it 
has  been  found  that  brown  is  the  color 
to  catch  on  the  cutting  edge.  This  is 
done  by  dipping  the  edge  in  water  just 
as  the  brown  color  comes  to  the  end. 
About  one-half  an  inch  of  the  end  of 
the  chisel  should  be  held  in  the  water 
until  the  whole  piece  has  cooled.  After 
tempering  is  completed  the  edge  o,f  the 
piece  is  sharpened  by  grinding.  R.  L. 
Moore. 

 o  

CHEAPER  GRASSHOPPER  POISON 
INDUCES    FARMERS    TO  COM- 
.    BAT  PEST  ENERGETICALLY 

A  new  formula  for  a  poison  in  fight- 
ing grasshoppers  has  been  tested  out 
and  found  to  be  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  the  bran-mash  formula,  at 
least  in  the  particular  region  where 
it  has  been  used,  according  to  a  re- 
port to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  the  entomolgist  of 
Nebraska. 

The  regular  bran  mash  formula  com- 
posed of  25  pounds  of  bran,  1  pound 
ttf  arsenic  or  Paris  green,  one-half  gal- 
lon of  molasses,  and  6  lemons  was 
found  to  cost  about  $1.75  at  current 
prices  in  western  Nebraska. 

By  using  io  pounds  of  alfalfa  meal 
and  10  ounces  of  Paris  green,  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  molasses  to 
1  gallon  and  the  water  to  6  gallons, 
and  reducing  the  number  of  lemons  to 
3,  it  was  found  that  tne  "same  bulk  of 
poison  mixture  was  obtained  for  ap- 
proximately $1  at  current  prices.  The 
molasses  used  was  cattle  molasses, 
obtained  at  a  beet-sugar  factory  for 
about  5  cents  a  gallon.  Alfalfa  meal 
has  such  swelling  power  when  plenty 
of  water  is  added  that  the  15  pounds 
makes  approximately  the  same  amount 
of  poison  mixture  as  25  pounds  of 
bran. 

It  has  been  found  that  in  warm 
climates,  such  as  that  of  California, 
the  poisoned  baits  prepared  with 
alfalfa  meal  must  be  used  almost  im- 
mediately, as  they  sour  if  kept  until 
the  following  day.  Another  objec 
tionable  feature  is  that  the  meal  is 
usually  so  finely  ground  that  it  can 
not  be  distributed  without  consider- 
able waste  by  the  use  of  an  end-gate 
grain  seeder,  such  as  is  employed  in 
some  portions  of  the  country  in  distri- 
buting the  bait. 

The  greatly  lessened  expense  of 
fighting  grasshoppers  by  the  use  of 
the  alfalfa-meal  mixture  induced 
many  Nebraska  farmers  to  combat 
the  pest  mucn  more  energetically  than 
they  would  have  done  if  the  more  ex- 
pensive bran-mash  tormula  had  been 
used. 

 o  

ERADICATE  RODENTS 

In  summarizing  ways  and  means  of 
eradicating  rats  and  mice  a  specialist 
of  the  United  States  department  of  ag- 


Thls  registered  Jersey  calf  will  make  the 
very  best  kind  of  sire  for  a  herd  where 
production  and  quality  is  aimed  at. 

The  udder  on  his  two-year-old  mother 
speaks  for  her  quality. 

She  is  from  the  famous  Torono  bull, 
whose  sire  is  -the  Hood's  Farm  Torono, 
who  has  more  register  of  merritt  daugh- 
ters than  any  living  sire. 

The  calf's  father  is  out  of  the  Fogis 
bull,  whose  father  Is  the  sire  of  two 
world's  champion  cows. 

On  the  mother's  side  the  calf's  grand- 
mother is  a  heavy  producer  with  a  test 
of  fi.l  per  cent  butter  fat. 

The  gread-grandmother  is  high  in  but- 
ter-fat and  has  a  record  of  40  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  for  30  days,  and  has  many 
daughters  of  similar  high  production. 

On  both  sides  then  the  ancestry  is  so 
good  that  one  can  be  positively  sure  of 
good  results  in  the  offspring  of  this  calf. 

He  is  worth  $75.00  now  and  will  in- 
crease in  value  each  month. 

DR.  WALTER  T.  HASLER 
Provo  Utah 


Over  150  Spring  Pigs 

Sir.ed  by  our  Grand  Champion 
Richards  Defender,  Richards 
Pathfinder  and  Cherry  King  Orion, 
Jr.,  and  out  of  our  big  type  prize 
winning  sows. 

In  the  last  three  years  at  the 
Utah  and  Idaho  State  FairB  our 
hogs  won  76  Champion  and  Fir«<t 
Prized. 

Can  furniBh  unrelated  pair3. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.    Priced  very  reasonable. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


riculture  in  a  publication  recently  is- 
sued says. 

By  requiring  that  all  new  buildings, 
wharves  and  other  structures  be  rat- 
proof;  that  existing  buildings  of  rat- 
proof  construction  be  further  protect- 
ed by  having  basement  windows  and 
drains  covered  witn  screens,  gratings, 
etc.;  and  that  exisiting  buildings  that 
are  not  rat  proof  be  made  so  by  re- 
modelling. 

By  constructing  sewers  and  drains 
that  they  will  not  provide  entrance  and 
retreat  for  rats. 

By  insisting  on  greater  cleanliness 
about  markets,  stores,  and  generally 
throughout  cities,  villages,  and  the 
country  districts. 

By  threshing  and  marketing  grain 
early  so  that  stacks  will  not  furnish 
harboring  places  and  food  for  rats. 

By  removing  piles  of  straw,  trash 
and  lumber  which  harbor  rats  in  fields 
and  vacant  lots. 

By  protecting  the  hawks,  owls  and 
other  natural  enemies  of  rats  which 
are  not  so  destructive  to  poultry  as 
rats  themselves. 

By  keeping  well-trained  rat  dogs  on 
fi'rms  and  about  city  warehouses. 

By  keeping  provisions  which  rats 
and  mice  will  attack,  in  rat  proof  and 
mouse  proof  containers. 

By  destroying  rats  and  mice  sys- 
tematically by  poisoning,  trapping,  and 
by  organized  systematic  hunts. 

By  arousing  public  opinion  to  the 
realization  of  the  importance  of  ex- 
terminating rats  and  mice. 

 o  

OPPORTUNITY 

"Master  of  human  destinies  am  I 
Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  foot- 
steps wait. 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penertate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing 
by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace — soon  or 
late 

I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate! 
If  sleeping,  wake — tif  feasting,  rise  be- 
fore 

I  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 
And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every 
state 

Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 
Save  death;  but  those  who  doubt  or 
hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury  and  woe, 
Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 
I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more!" 

— John  James  Ingalls 

 o  

Good  crops  are  brave  promises  to 
the  Allies. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK  W.  OL8EN 
Virginia  Idaho 

WE  WANT  FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street         Salt  Lake  City 

LUMBER,  lath  millwork.  Get  our  dlr- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


50  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Elberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  50  dollars 
per  acre  on  this  land.  Good  water  best 
of  soil.    Good  terms.    Let  me  teU  you 

about  It. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


CROCKWELL'S  ECONOMY  STOVE 

A  simple  portable  stove. 
Take  off  one  lid  sit  in  your 
stove  or  range  (see  cuts) 
giving  you  two  holes  to  cook 
on.  A  great  time,  heat  and 
fuel  saver.  Price  $5.00  pre- 
paid. Pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Write  for  folder. 
Agents  wanted.  Hooverise. 
Save  coal  for  the  War. 
J.  H.  Crockwell,  Box  667,  Salt  Lake  City 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 
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HUMAN  FOOD  FROM  AN  ACRE 

Nearly  every  one  Knows  that  a 
great  deal  more  -uman  food  can  be 
realized  from  a  given  area  devoted  to 
grain  and  other  crops  by  consuming 
those  products  direct,  instead  of  in 
the  form  of  meats.  This  is  the  rea- 
son mesc  is  very  little  in  evidence  in 
over-populated  countries  like  China, 
Japan  and  India.  ~<ong  before  the 
population  o,f  the  world  ever  increases 
to  a  point  where  food  is  really  the 
limiting  factor,  meat  will  have  practi- 
cally disappeared,  -  i  the  entire  hu- 
man race  will  have  become  vegetar- 
ians. 

Most  interesting  figures  on  tn6  com- 
parative amounts  of  food  which  can 
be  delivered  to  the  dining  table  from 
the  various  products  of  an  acre  of 
average  farm  land  under  average  con- 
ditions are  contained  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  877,  recently  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  bulletin  is  a  signed  to  give  an 
acre-for-acre  comparison  of  the  food 
value  of  different  crops  and  animal 
products,  it  shows  that  corn,  on  a 
given  area,  will  produce  more  human 
food  than  any  other  crop  commonly 
grown  on  American  farms.  This  crop 
heads  the  list  in  units  of  energy  pro- 
duced per  acre,  and  is  ahead  of  all 
other  crops  except  navy  beans  and  soy 
beans  in  tissue-building  material.  In 
the  latter  element  soy  beans  for  out- 
class all  other  crops,  showing  nearly 
twice  a  much  protein  per  acre  as 
navy  beans,  waich  rank  second  in  this 
regard. 

It  shows  that  the  dairy  cow  is  the 
most  efficient  of  farm  animals  in  the 
production  of  human  food  (milk)  and 
that  the  hog  is  the  most  efficient  in 
the  conversion  of  grain  into  meat,  pro- 
ducing five  times  as  much  per  acre  of 
crops  as  does  any  other  animal. 

The  bulletin  is  not  designed  as  a 
guide  for  the  planning  of  farm  opera- 
tions; that  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  environment,  equip- 
ment and  general  conditions. 

The  following  figures  show  the  acre- 
for-acre  comparisons: 

Products 
or  animals 


OWE     MAN    OPERATES    BOTH    TRACTOR.     AND  IMPLEMEN' 


Oats 


Cow  Peas 


Yield  in 

Total 

bushels 

calories 

35 

3,124,240 

110 

2,851,200 

100 

1,908,000 

20 

1,807,200 

20 

1,788,000 

40 

1,684,840 

16 

1,534,000 

34 

1,265,018 

35 

1,254,400 

14 

1,123,080 

10 

852,600 

24 

751,800 

2,190 

711,750 

219 

427,050 

98.5 

355,273 

273 

672,945 

113 

137,295 

125 

130,000 

171 

178,695 

lSo.6 

132.192 

The  calorie,  or  unit  of  heat  energy, 
is  tbe  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  kilogram 
(2.2  pounds,)  of  water  1  centigrade 
degree  ( — 1.8  Fahrenheit  degrees). 
When  food  is  arsimilated  it  undergoes 
chemical  changes  in  the  body  which 
render  the  energy  it  contains  available 
for  the  production  at'  heat  and  energy. 
The  number  of  calories  produced  per 
acre  is  a  measure  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  arce  product  for  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  muscular  energy. 

 o  

CERTIFICATES  FOR  GRAIN- 
SAVING  THRESHERMEN 

In  recognition  of  pledges  by  patri- 
otic threshermen  to  assist  in  prevent- 
ing waste  of  grain  during  harvest  and 
threshing  operations,  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  is  now  issuing  mem- 
bership certificates  to  those  enrolled 
In  this  important  conservation  mea- 
sure. Under  this  plan  every  thresh- 
erman  will  have  an  opportunity  lo 
take  his  place  alongside  other  patri- 
otic men  who  have  put  their  business 
on  an  efficient  war  basis  and  are  thus 
supporting  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  boya  at  the  front  to 
speedily  win  the  war. 

To  secure  one  of  tnese  certificates, 
which  Is  attractively  printed  In  two 


More  Speed-More Power-MoreWork 


EVERY  farmer  who  sees  the  new 
Moline-Universal  Model  D 
plowing  is  astonished  at  its  speed, 
the  splendid  quality  of  work  and  the 
ease  at  which  it  operates.  After  seeing 
the  Moline-Universal  work,  you  will 
realize  that  the  number  of  plows  pulled 
is  less  important  than  the  amount  of 
work  accomplished. 

Great  Capacity  for  Work 

Speed,  power  and  light  weight  are 
combined  in  the  new  Moline-Universal 
tractor  to  a  remarkable  degree..  As  a 
result,  under  any  ordinary  plowing 
conditions,  the  Moline-Universal  pull- 
ing 2  plows  at  y/z  m.p.h.  will  plow  9 
acres  in  a  10-hour  day — equal  to  a 
3-plow  tractor  traveling  2/4  m.p.h.,  the 
usual  tractor  speed.  Thus  the  Moline- 
Universal  gives  you  large  capacity  for 
heavy  work,  ample  power  for  all  belt 
work  on  the  average  farm,  with  these 
distinct  advantages  over  other  tractors — 
light  weight;  greater  economy  and  ease 
of  operation;  ability  to  do  all  farm  work, 
including  cultivating,  and  ONE-MAN 
control  of  both  tractor  and  implement 


from  the  seat  of  the  implement,  where 
he  must  sit  in  order  to  do  good  work. 

Does  Better  Plowing 

An  advantage  of  speed  plowing  is 
the  better  quality  of  the  work.  With 
properly  shaped  moldboards  and  the 
Moline-Universal  tractor  plowing  at 
3>2  m.p.h.  the  soil  is  more  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  compacted  than  at 
slower  speeds.  It  is  left  in  such  a  level 
and  fine  condition  that  furrow  marks 
are  hard  to  distinguish. 

Positive  Reliability 

And  keep  this  in  mind  always — the 
Moline-Universal  is  built  for  positive 
reliability..  The  powerful  4-cylinder, 
overhead-valve,  vrbrationless  engine 
delivers  full  9  h.p.  at  drawbar  and 
18  h.p.  on  belt;  unusually  large  bearings 
lubricated  under  35  lbs.  pressure;  Remy 
electric  starting,  lighting  and  ignition 
system  with  governor  generator;  all 
moving  parts  completely  enclosed;  15 
Hyatt  roller  bearings;  5  adjustable  ball 
thrust  bearings;  7  splined  shafts;  differ- 
ential lock;  heat  treated  and  steel  cut 


gears— these  give  "positive  reliability?  ■ 
and  make  the  hew  Moline-Universa 'j 

the  best  tractor  money  can  buy.    -  1 

Self  Starter  and  Electric  Lights 
Self  starter  relieves  the  back  breaking! 
strain  of  cranking,  makes  tractor  opera-i 
tion  easy  for  non-robust  help.    In  factl 
many  women  and  boys  are  successfully] 
running  Moline-Universal  tractors.) 
The  self  starter  is  a  feature  every! 
overator  will  appreciate.  Electric  lights! 
increase  the  working  capacity  of  the 
Moline-Universal  so  that  you  can  use 
the  tractor  night  and  day  in  the  busy  I 
season.    It  gives  you  an  emergency! 
power  always  available  to  make  up  fo> 
any  unavoidable  delays. 

Free  Tractor  Catalog 
Your  copy,  of  our  new  tractor  catalog  wMd 
completely  describes  the  Moline-Universal  Mode  j 
D  is  now  ready.    A  postal  will  bring  it  to  you,  als< 
the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer.  Address  Dept.  33  i 

Moline  Plow  Company 

Moline,  Illinois 

Manufacturers  of  Quality  Farm  Implements  Since  1865,  I 


colors  and  is  suitable  for  posting  on 
a  threshing  machine  or  "for  framing, 
a  thresherman  signs  this  pledge: 

"In  order  to  be  of  service  to  my 
country  in  this  time  of  need,  particu- 
larly in  its  effort  to  avoid  unnecessary 
waste  of  grain  during  harvest  oper- 
ations, I  hereby  accept  membership 
in  the  United  States  Food  Administ- 
ration, pledging  myself  and  lsuch  of 
my  help  as  can  be  influenced  insofar 
as  my  circumstances  permit,  to  oper- 
ate my  threshing  machine,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  wastage  of  grain,  and  will 
go  to  my  county  Grain  Threshing 
Committee  for  assistance  in  the  diffi- 
culties I  may  experience,  before  per- 
mitting unnecessary  wasteage  to  oc- 
cur." 

Pledge  Cards  containing  the  fore- 
going text  are  now  being  sent  to  all 
threshermen  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses are  known  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. It  Is  believed,  however, 
that  the  list  Is  far  from  complete. 
Consequently,  any  threshing  machine 
operator  who  has  not  received  a 
blank  Grain    Thresherman's  Pledge 


Card  is  expected  to  apply  for  one  im- 
mediately to  the  federal  food  admin- 
istrator of  his  state  either  direct  or 
through  his  county  food  administrator. 

As  soon  as  the  signed  pledge  is  re- 
ceived, the  certificate  of  membership 
in  the  Food  Administration  is  issused. 
A  cordial  invitation  is  extended  all 
threshermen  to  enroll  in  this  impor- 
tant work  to  help  save  the  grain  that 
farmers  have  so  patriotically  produced 
and  which  Is  now  such  a  vital  part  in 
the  world's  food  situation.- 

With  the  certificate  goes  the  friend- 
ly desire  of  the  Food  Administration 
to  aid  in  every  possible  way  this  work 
of  conservation  at  its  source.  Such 
assistance  has  already  taken  the  form 
of  information  on  international  food 
conditions,  offers  of  mechanical  aM 
by  experts  and  arranging  through 
other  branches  of  the  /Government 
for  fuel,  laoor  and  otner  essentials. 

 o  

I  WILL 

I  will  start  anew  this  morning  with  a 

higher,  fairer  creed, 
I  will  cease  to  stand  complaining  of 


my  ruthless  neighbor's  greed; 
I  will  cease  to  sit  ripining  while  my 

duty's  call  is  clear; 
I  will  waste  no  moment  whining  ai 

my  heart  shall  know  no  fear. 
I  will  look  sometimes  about  me  fc 

the  things  that  merit  praise; 
I  will  search  for  hidden  beauties  thl 

elude  the  grumbler's  gaze; 
I  will  try  and  find  contentment  in  tt 
paths  that  I  must  tread, 
I  will  cease-to  have  resentment  whe 

another  moves  ahead. 
I  will  not  be  swayed  by  envy  wh« 

my  rival's  strength  is  shown; 
I  will  not  deny  his  merit;  I  will  strh 

to  prove  my  own; 
I  will  try  to  see  the  beauty  spread 

fore  me,  rain  or  shine — 
I  will  cease  to  preach  your  duty  ai 

bo  more  concerned  with  mine. 

— S.  E.  Kisc 

 o—  

Name  your  farm  and  adopt  a  tra 
mark  for  your  goods. 

 o  

Send  In   your   orders   for  But 
Wrappers.    J3.00  per  thousand. 
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,  I  mm  it  ill!  ma  msSmf,i.M?. 


Making  and  Stacking  Alfalfa  Hay 


The  making  of  good  alfalfa  hay  is  a 
■;■{  task  that  requires  much  work  and  good 
.  judgement.     The  grower  must  cut  it  at 
the  right  time,  must  rake  and  pile,  to  get 
?  best  results,  so  as  to  save  the  leaves  and 
cure  in  a  way  that  it  will  not  spoil  in 
i  stacking.     Modern  labor  saving  haying 
j  tools  helps  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hand 
•  labor  but  even  then  the  work  is  such 
that  it  must  be  done  while  the  heat  of 
summer  is  oppressive. 

There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
connected  with  it,  for  at  best  a  consider- 


Written  for  Utah  Farmer  by  R.  E.  Miller. 

able  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  is  re- 
quired to  make  and  secure  hay  in  good 
condition  so  as  to  give  best  results  as  feed 
in  winter.  Then  the  weather  conditions 
may  reduce  the  quality  and  consequent 
value  for  food  or  commercial  purposes. 

Just  the  drying  of  any  grass  or  alfalfa 
does  not  mean  the  making  of  hay.  It 
may  dry  up  before  it  is  cut  and  be  very 
undesirable  as  feed  with  little  nourish- 
ment in  it. 

As  alfalfa  is  a  food  for  stock  which  is 
nearly  perfect  in  itself  the  hay  made  from 


alfalfa  cut  when  it  is  at  its  best  and 
dried,  or  more  properly  speaking  cured, 
so  as  to  retain  all  the  essential  constitu- 
ents of  it  with  only  the  loss  of  water  dur- 
ing the  process  of  making,  is  the  hay  that 
is  not  only  most  palatable  but  most  profi- 
table as  feed. 

One  successful  alfalfa  grower  was  ask- 
ed when  to  cut  alfalfa  and  he  answered 
in  this  way  "are  you  going  to  sell  your 
hay  or  are  you  going  to  feed  it?"  He  after- 
wards explained  that  the  tonnage  might 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


SUGAR  AFTER  THE  WAR. 

Our  greatest  problem  just  now,  and, 
probably  for  many  months  yet  to 
come,  is  tne  winning  of  the  war.  While 
we  are  developing  on  every  resource 
that  will  contribute  toward  a  speedy 
victory,  it  is  fitting  that  some  thought 
shall  be  given  to  the  conditions  that 
are  likely  to  prevail  following  the  war. 

Those  who  have  made  analytical 
study  have  concluded  that  the  large 
manufacturing  centers,  particularly 
those  that  have  developed  or  expand- 
ed to  take  care  of  war  requirements 
will  be  brought  f?ce  to  face  with  a  re- 
adjustment of  business  that  will  b^ 
not  easily  met.  Agricultural  indus- 
tries or  those  closely  associated  with 
f. od  production  in  all  lines,  will  suffer 
least.  There  are  many  reasons  to  be- 
lieve tr.at  there  will  continue,  prob- 
ably lor  several  yeais,  good  prices 
for  most  agricultural  p  oducts.  Pro- 
duction costs  will  continue  to  be  high 
and  much  thought  and  skill  must  be 
devoted  to  crop  production  hereafter, 
in  order  that  the '  prouucer  will  have 
a  margin  or  profit,  even  tnough  good 
prices  uo  prevail. 

The  following  articie  whica  is  re- 
published from  one  of  the  leading 
sugar  journals  is  illuminating  and  is 
of  interest  to  this  region  because  this 
district  is  a  large  factor  in  our  domes- 
tic sugar  production.  Economical 
production  must  have  the  attention  of 
every  beet  grower.  The  mechanical 
harvester  wnich  has  been  developed 
during  our  stress  of  war  must  be 
brought  into  general  use  and  thus  aid 
in  meeting  the  economics  involved  in 
profitably  producing  a  crop  which  in- 
volves a  considerable  amount  of  hand 
labor.  Mechanical  equipment  for  all 
other  crops  has  reduced  production 
costs  and  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
adapt  machinery  with  profit  in  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  sugar  beets. 

Another  economic  factor  that  must 
continue  to  have  greater  attention  is 
the  siloing  of  beet  tops  and  thus  make 
them  more  valuable.  Many  growers 
feel  that  is  entirely  possible  to  get  a 
value  out  of  the  beet  tops,  when  silo- 
ed and  fed,  equal  to  all  hand  labor 
costs  and  more. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

"At  the  present  time  the  thoughts 
of  sugar  producers  are  largely  concen- 
trated on  the  conditions  as  regards 
sugar  which  will  prevail  after  the  war. 
The  difficulty  of  prognosis  is  naturally 
enormous,  and  much  will  depend  upon 
the  fiscal  conditions  which  will  follow 
the  declaration  of  peace.  Tne  question 
very  largely  hinges  on  the  future  of 
European  beet.  In  every  European 
beet-growing  country  there  has  been 
an  industrial  upheaval,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  sugar  crops,  due  partly  to  want 
of  labor,  partly  to  the  destruction  of 
sugar  factories,  but  mainly  to  the 
necessity  for  the  cultivation  of  other 
provisions.  The  points  to  be  consider- 
ed are,  Will  the  pre-war  crops  be 
again  realized?  Will  they  be  extend- 
ed? 
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"The  chief  European  sugar-producing 
countries  are  Germany,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia and  France.  In  the  first  two  of 
these  the  pre-war  factories  remain 
standing,  in  the  latter  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  a  good  many  of  those  in 
Poland  had  been  destroyed,  while  we 
know  that  French  factories  have  been 
sacrificed. 

•"Germany,  with  its  great  powers  of 
output,  naturally  occupies  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Labor  will  inevitably  be 
scarce,  tue  utilization  of  women  for 
labor  purposes  hardly  making  up  for 
the  scarcity  of  men.  On  the  other 
hand  Germany  will  strain  all  her  in- 
dustrial powers  to  produce  sugar  for 
her  own  purposes,  and  will  endeavor 
to  export  sugar  for  tne  purpose  of 
bringing  grist  to  the  mill  in  the  shape 
oi  money  into  the  country.  This  opens 
up  a  further  question.  With  the 
world  in  arms  against  her,  will  she  be 
able  to  export  sugar  at  anytning  but 
a  ruinous  figure,  except  in  the  remote 
contingency  that  peace  will  enable 
her  to  make  such  terms  as  will  place 
her  produce  on  the  Allies'  markets  on 
equal  footing  with  the  produce  of  the 
Allies.  Without  venturing  to  prophesy, 
it  looks  as  if  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
in  which  event  it  may  be  taken  that 
Germany  will  not  export  sugar  from 
the  Continent,  as  she  did  before  the 
war,  Austria  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  Germany,  and  her  exports 
are  not  likely  To  extend  beyond  sup- 
plying comparatively  small  Eastern 
demands. 

"The  future  position  of  the  Russian 
sugar  industry  is  very  doubtful.  If 
Germany  acquires  the  commercial 
control  of  that  country  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  she  will  discourage  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  Russia  beyond  a 
certain  extent,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
viding a  favorable  market  for  her  own 
surplus  sugar.  The  Government  cost 
of  production  is  far  below  that  of 
Russia,  and  duty-free  German  damper 
to  the'  Russian  industry.  The  other 
European  beet-growing  countries  will 
probably  return  to  their  previous  out- 
put, but  in  no  case  will  their  excess 
sugar  be  an  important  asset  in  the 
world's  market.  There  may  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  beet  sugar  grown  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

"The  other  large  beet-producing 
country  is  the  United  States.  Here 
the  output  will  certainly  be  increased. 
I  "It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  the 
post-war  production  of  beet  sugar 
available  for  the  world's  supply  will 
be  much  less  than  before  the  war  for 
many  years  at  least,  and  if  cane  sugar 
production  goes  ahead  permanently  it 
is  not  likely  to  recover  its  lost  posi- 
tion. 

"Turning  to  cane  producing  count 
lies,  a  prime  factor  in  supply  will  be, 
as  it  now  is,  Cuba.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  the  output  of  that  coun- 
try will  ever  much  exceed  Zy2  or  4 
million  tons.  Transport  and  labor 
trouble  will  probably  make  this  the 
economic  limit.  As  the  American  bee' 
sugar  industry  increases  in  volume, 
there  will  be  a  smaller  market  in  the 
United  States  for  Cuban  sugar,  the 
increasing  excess  being  thrown  on  the 
world's  market.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed that  Cuba  is  in  the  circle  of  the 
Allies,  and  will  receive  preferential 
treatment  in  Great  Britain,  the  great 
market  for  the  world's  sugar,  if  any 
preference  is  given  at  all  in  her  cus- 
toms taritt  to  the  produce  of  the  Allies. 

"Louisiana,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico 
have  reached  their  limit,  but  the 
Philippines  may  be  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  increase  their  output,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Formosa. 

"There  is  no  indication  of  a  change 
In  amount  of  production  in  (he  Argen- 
tine and  the  Brazils.  The  Venezuelan 
industry  may  develop. 

".lava,  the  great  sugar-producing 
centre  or  the  East,  Is  fast  approaching 
her  maximum  of  output,  and    is  not 
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likely  to  produce  more  than  1%  million 
tons  at  the  most. 

"India  has  large  possibilities  in  the 
shape  of  sugar  production,  but  is  a 
large  importer  and  does  not  seem,  for 
some  internal  cause,  to  be  able  to 
extend  her  sugar  output. 

"The  future  of  sugar  in  China  has 
also  to  be  reckoned  in  the  calculation. 
There  are  signs  that  the  Chinese  are 
giving  their  serious  attention  to  its 
production,  and  if  they  only  increase 
their  production  to  the  extent  of  their 
imports,  the  extra  amount  will  be  an 
important  item  in  the  world's  produc- 
tion. 

"The  supply  from  the  British  Em- 
pire will  depend  largely  upon  the 
treatment  accorded  sugar  in  the 
Customs  tariff  of  the  Empire.  To  sup- 
ply i  s  wants,  basing  consumption  on 
the  prewar  figure,  5%  million  tons 
are  required.  It  now  produces  3% 
million,  and  is  capable  of  turning  out 
7  or  8  millions. 

"Taking  all  things  into  consider- 
ation, it  is  evident  that  there  will  be 
a  scarcity  of  sugar  for  some  time  after 
the  war.  How  long  this  will  continue 
depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  fiscal 
policy  of  the  British  Empire.  But  no 
matter  what  this  be  the  survival  will 
be  with  those  producers  who.  can 
produce  most  cheaply.  The  industrial 
revival  after  the  war  will  be  stupend- 
ous, and  those  estates'  proprietors  who 
look  to  continus  sugar  production 
should  at  once  place  orders  witn  our 
sugar  engineers  for  machinery  to 
bring  their  factories  up-to-date,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  time  lost,  when 
the  sugar  machinery  makers  are  re- 
leased from  their  war  obligations.  It 
will  not  be  the  slightest  iise  depend- 
ing upon»a  favorable  tariff  treatment 
to  make  up  for  inefficient  agricultural 
or  manufacturing  methods.  Prefer- 
ence or  no  preference,  only  the  fittest 
will  survive,  and  the  fittest  will  be 
the  producers  who  are  best  equipped 
for  survival  in  the  way  of  low  cost  of 
output." 


Examine  all  connections  includi 
those  at  the  switch  and  at  the  ignito 
The  switch  itself  should  not  be  loo 
but  work  tight.  While  the  wire  m 
be  touching,  and  thus  give  a  spar 
there  is  a  loss  if  all  connections  a 
not  tight. 

Worn  out  batteries  cause  trouble 
weakening  the  spark.    Usually  it 
only  one  or  two  cells  that  are  wo 
out.    A  worn  out  cell  not  only  do 
not  help  but  actually  hinders  by  c 
ting  down  the  average  strength  of  t 
series.   In  order  to  get  full  use  of  ea 
cell    an    Ammeter    (battery  teste 
should  be  used.    A  good  one  may 
purchased  for  one  dollar  and  it  wi; 
relieve  all  doubt  as  to  the  strength 
of  cells  and  save  its  cost  in  a  year  or 
two.   Cells  testing  less  than  5  ampere! 
are  of  very  little  value,  tho  they  mas 
be  used  in  case  of  emergency.  SucH 
weak  cells  often  show  a  tendency  tq 
become  exhausted  in  a  short  time  bid 
recuperate  after  a  rest,  thus  confusjj 
ing  the  operator.    The  engine  star 
but  will  not  continue  to  run.  It 
not  necessary  to  test  for  voltage  Hi 
this  is  not  perceptibly  lowered  by  us* 

Cold  refards  the  action  within  th 
cell,  so  that  little  or  no  current 
given  off.     Hence  the  batteries 
said  to  be  "frozen  up." 

Batteries  that  are  standing  out 
cold  weather  should  be  thoroug 
warmed  before  starting  the  engine. 

A  short  circuit  may  occur  at 
point  where  the  two  wires  come 
contact  with  each  other  or  the  fra 
of  the  engine,  provided  the  insulatio 
is  not  perfect.  In  the  battery  box  J 
short  circuit  often  occurs  by  the  celM 
rattling  around  until  two  zincs  conw 
into  contact.  It  may  also  occur  thrl 
careless  connecting  of  cells.  Such  a 
short  circuit  will  not  only  reduce  the 
strength  of  the  spark  but  if  allowel 
to  continue,  will  soon  wear  out  thi 
cells  affected.  Cells  should  be  packel 
into  box  with  paper,  rags,  straw  <■ 
cotton  waste  to  keep  them  firmly  in 
place. — E.  R.  Gross. 


i 


BATTERY  TROUBLES  IN  ENGINES. 

The  batteries  are  a  very  fruitful 
source  of  trouble  for  many  engine 
operators.  If  tne  engine  will  not 
start  or  stops  soon  after  starting  or 
will  not  pick  up  speed  the  cause  may 
be  in  the  spark.  A  weak  spark  gives 
very  slow  combustion  and  often  fails 
to  Ignite  the  charge.  A  weak  spark 
may  be  due  to  a  loose  connection, 
worn  out  batteries,  "frozen  up"  bat- 
teries or  a  short  circuit.  Loosen  the 
wire  from  the  stationary  electrode 
and  scratch  the  movable  electrode 
with  it.  If  a  bright  purple  spark  is 
increase  buy  our  potassium  and  phos- 
not  produced,  look  for  the  above  trou- 
bles, 


WHERE  HE  BELONGED 

At  tho  close  o,r  a  revival  service 
held  by  the  colored  brethren  at  theffl 

Methodist  church,  tne  pastor  called  o] 
all  those  who  belonged  to  the  army  of 
the  Lord  to  stand. 

A  stranger  near  the  front  promptly 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

The  paster  moved  around  to  the 
stranger's  side  and  said:  "You  saj? 
you  b'longs  to  do  Army  o'  do  LorxS 
B  rudder?" 

"Yas— sir,"  replied  the  stranger.  ■ 
b'longs  to  de  Raptist  division  of  d«! 
Army  o'  de  Lord." 

"Pshaw,  nigger,"  'came  from  the 
pastor's  lips,  "yon  don't  b'long  to  d] 
army;  you  b'longs  to  de  navy." 
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Livestock  and  The  Orchard 


Prof.  L.  J.  Iddings,  University  of  Idaho. 


There  has  been  in  Western  agricul- 
tural practice  a  strong  tendency  for 
several  years  toward  specialization.  In 
so  far  as  this  has  meant  for  more  in- 
tensive methods  and  for  greater  intelli- 
gence and  skill  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  soecial  crops  or  special  farm 
products,  the  movement  has  been 
worthy  of  high  commendation.  Weak- 
nesses have  been  found  in  the  system, 
however,  and  the  trend  of  today  is 
away  from  extreme  specialization  and 
toward  diversification  in  the  handling 
of  the  Western  agricultural  farm  hold- 
ings. 

A  fundamental  difficulty  for  the  man 
of  limited  means  in  any  plan  of  high 


There  are  four  direct  reasons  why 
the  orchardists  shouu  be  able  to  find 
a  use  for  livestock  in  connection  with 
his  main  business,  which  is  that  of 
fruit  production.  In  the  first  place  the 
livestock  furnishes  an  additional 
source  of  income  and  often  contri- 
butes directly  to  the  support  of  the 
family  by  furnishing  animal  products 
lor  home  consumption.  Second,  live- 
stock may  be  made  to  furnish  a  mar- 
ket for  many  of  the  crops  grown  by 
the  orchardist  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  Some  of  the  crops,  such  as 
legumes,  corn,  grains  of  various  kinds, 
can,  as  a  rule,  be  nyjst  profitably  mar- 
keted through  livestock.    Third,  the 


total  would  be  of  real  assistance  in 
meeting  the  present-day  needs  of 
America.  , 

Granted  that  live-'stock  keeping  is 
feasible,  we  may  immediately  consider 
the  kinds  of  livestock  that  are  best 
adapted  to  the  fruit  farm.  A  few 
horses  will  always  be  kept,  but  many 
orchardists  question  the  advisability 
of  trying  to  breed  horses  in  connection 
with  an  orchard  plant.  Beef  cattle  are 
produced  most  successfully  and  profi- 
tably where  there  is  ample  room  and 
cneap  grass.  In  a  similar  way  sheep 
have,  in  past  years,  been  regarded  as 
bettter  adapted  to  cheaper  lands  that 
are  devoted  largely  to  grazing  pur- 


money  for  many  months.  The  result 
has  been  tue  selling  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  dairy  cattle  and  we  will  un- 
questionably soon  be  face  to  face  with 
a  condition  in  regard  to  milk  and  but- 
ter-fat production  that  will  mean  one 
of  two  things — the  dairyman  will  be 
well  paid  or  the  consumer  will  do 
without  dairy  products.  I  am  familiar 
with  one  of  the  well-known  irrigated 
districts  of  the  West  where  many  of 
the  farmers  have  made  a  specialty  of 
dairying.  Two  of  the  very  best  herds 
of  that  tract  that  have  been  tested  and 
have  a  wide  reputation  for  high  pro- 
duction are  now  offered  for  sale. 
When  the  best  of  dairymen  are  think- 


specialization  is  that,  he  does  not,  and 
probably  cannot  afford  to  prepare  him- 
self for  a  season  of  loss.  It  is  not 
ajways  entirely  well  with  a  specialty. 
Whether  It  is  with  the  cereals  or  the 
forage  crops  of  the  field  or  the  crops 
of  the  orchard,  there  comes  a  season 
when  conditions  are  unfavorable  and 
the  income  is  small.  With  the  fruit 
grower,  furthermore,  there  may  be  the 
problem  of  the  orchard  jiot  yet  in 
bearing  and  diversification  offers  at 
least  part  solution  for  the  problem  of 
maintaining  the  family  until  the 
orchard  is  of  bearing  age.  Diversifi- 
cation, therefore,  does  not  run  counter 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  fruit  grow- 
er, but  on  the  other  band,  assists  in 
increasing  his  Income  and  in  staving 
over  certain  periods  when  the  orchard 
is  young  or  when,  for  some  reason,  it 
does  not  yield  in  abundance.  A  mod- 
ern slogan  that  is  now  quite  popular 
in  the  agricultural  field  is  the  warning 
not  to  put  all  the  eggs  in  one  basket. 


orchardist  needs  livestock  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  soil  fertility. 
We  find  that  more  and  more  fruit  men 
are  giving  consideration  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fertilization  and  we  all  re- 
cognize taat  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  efficient  means  of  maintaining 
the  soil  is  the  best  possible  physical 
condition  for  maximum  production  is 
thorugh  the  use  of  farm  manures  se- 
cured through  livestock  keeping. 
There  is  a  fourth  reason  why  the  or- 
chardist should  at  this  particular  time 
think  seriously  of  livestock  production. 
This  is  because  the  leaders  of  the 
American  government  today  are  call- 
ing for  more  animals  and  more  animal 
products.  The  larger  share  by  far  of 
the  needs  of  the  nation  in  this  direc- 
tion will,  of  course,  be  taken  care  of 
on  the  ranges -and  on  the  farms.  The 
fruit  grower,  however,  can  aid  materi- 
ally in  this  direction,  and  if  a  few 
head  of  livestock  were  kept  on  the 
average  fruit  farm  of  the  West  the  sum 


poses..  In  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
however,  hundreds  of  small  flocks  of 
sheep  have  been  bought  by  the  farmer 
and  it  will  only  be  a  short  ti  ne,  if 
the  present  I:  noency  pervail;,  whe.i 
sheep  on  the  Western  farms  will  be 
as  con-mon  as  they  have  for  >*i>rs 
been  on  the  farms  of  Ohio  and  Indiana. 
There  is  a  possibility  of  using  a  small 
band  of  sheep  in  connection  with  the 
orchard.  For  the  average  man  en- 
gaged in  fruit  growing,  however,  the 
dairy  cow  and  the  brood  sow  lend 
themselves  better  to  his  needs.  These 
two  classes  of  animals  fit  well  to- 
gether on  the  farm  and  make  a  splen- 
did combination  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  orchard. 

Those  who  are  keeping  in  touch 
with  dairy  conditions  of  today  feel 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
dairymen  are  to  be  paid  well  for  their 
work  in  producing  milk  and  butter 
fat.  Prices  have  not  been  adequate 
and  the  dairyman  has    been  losing 


ing  of  quitting  the  business  it  is  well 
for  us  to  tnink  seriously  of  the  future. 
It  is  my  opinion,  confirmed  by  many 
experienced  men  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  that  now  is  a  mighty  good  time 
to  get  into  the  dairy  business.  Good 
cattle  are  being  sold  in  many  sec- 
tions at  quite  reasonable  prices  and, 
as  before  indicated,  niere  can  be  no 
other  outcome  than  such  prices  for 
dairy  products  of  all  kinds  as  will  en- 
able the  dairyman  to  meet  all  costs 
of  keeping  the  herd  and  have  a  rea- 
sonable profit  for  his  efforts. 

In  tue  orenard  may  be  produced 
corn,  peas  and  oats,  and  other  crops 
for  silage.  The  production  of  legume 
hays  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa  fit  in 
well  with  the  fertilization  of  the 
orchard  and  give  the  orchard  dairy- 
men the  very  best  roughages  for  milk 
production.  If  the  silo  is  not  advis- 
able, root  crops  can  be  grown  between 
the  tree  rows  to  wonderful  advantage. 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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WHAT  IS  A  GOOD  DAIRY  COW? 

A.  C.  Palmer. 

Never  before  was  the  question  of 
•  What  is  a  Good  Dairy  ^ow"  so  vitally 
important.  Never  before  did  so  much 
depend  upon  tae  owner  knowing  to  a 
certainty  whether  his  cows  were  pay- 
ing him  a  profit,  or  if  he  is  paying  for 
the  privilege  of  having  them  around 
him.  The  main  items  in  -figurnig  the 
cost  of  keeping  a  dairy  cow,  in  the 
reverse  order  of  their  importance, 
are:  Bedding,  breeding  service,  taxes 
on  cow,  medicine,  disinfectants,  veter- 
inary service,  interest  on  investment, 
depreciation,  feed,  labor.  When  we 
get  these  items  figured  we  can  have  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  what  it  costs  to 
keep  the  ordinary  cow. 

The  Purdue  Experiment  Station  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  the  Storrs  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Storrs, 
Conn.,  in  conducting  tests  of  dairy 
cows  covering  periods  of  years,  have 
compiled  a  series  of  fixed  charges  for 
each  of  the  items  listed.  In  some 
cases  they  are  doubtless  higher  than 
the  cost  to  the  average  farmer,  but 
they  do  furnish  a  good  basis  for  ar- 
riving at  each  dairyman's  cost. 
Cost  of  Bedding,  Breeding,  and  Taxes 

As  an  example,  the  Storrs  Station 
places  the  cost  oi  bedding  at  $5.00  a 
year.  This  is  surely  higher  than  the 
average  cost  to  the  ordinary  farmer, 
who  uses  waste  litter,  leaves,  etc.,  and 
who  allows  his  cows  to  stay  outside 
six  months  in  the  year.  So  its  seems 
to  me  $2.00  a  year  should  fully  cover 
the  bedding  charge. 

The  cost  of  breeding  we  can  fix 
pretty  definitely  for  the  ordinary 
farmer,  unfortunately.  On  the  gener- 
al farm  this  .fee  is  usually  $1.00, 
sometimes  $2.00,  and  seldom  as  high 
as  $5.00.  The  figure  of  $2.00  would 
doubtless  be  near  the  average  paid. 
It  should  be  more,  and  it  is  a  pity  it 
isn't  more — a  pity  the  available  ser- 
vice doesn't  deserve  a  higher  fee,  but 
it  doesn't. 

Taxes  on  the  cow  alone,  which  is 
giving  her  a  fair  show,  surely,  fig- 
ured at  $2.50  on  an  assessed  valua- 
tion of  $60,  would  make  this  charge 
$1.50,  which  is  the  way  cows  are  as- 
sessed in  the  writer's  community. 

The  Storrs  Station  fixes  the  charge 
for  medicine,  veterinary  service,  etc., 
at  $5.00  a  year.  Likely  this  is  too 
high  for  the  ordinary  farmer.  Still, 
if  one  considers  the  medicated  stock 
foods,  salts,  liniments,  and  veterinary 
calls,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  gets  by  for 
less.  However,  let's  be  fair  to  old 
Lossy,  and  make  it  more  reasonable, 
calling  this  $3.00. 

Then  there  is  interest  on  money  in- 
vested in  the  cow  and  equipment.  If 
a  barn  costs  $2,000  to  build,  which  is 
it  bout  tae  cost  o,f  the  average  farm- 
er's barn,  and  8  cows  and  4  horses 
with  other  smaller  stock  are  kept,  ap- 
proximately one-twentieth  of  this 
money  invested  is  chargeable  to 
each  cow.  One-twentieth,  or  $100, 
may  therefore  be  fairly  figured  as 
representing  the  building  investment 
for  each  cow,  which  added  to  $100 
the  price  fair  cows  are  selling  at  now, 
makes  an  investment  of  $200  in  the 
cow  and  her  shelter.  At  least  4  per 
cent  net  can  be  obtained — in  Liberty 
Bonds — and  the  cow  must  pay  this 
back,  else  the  money  is  better  invest- 
ed here.  Thus,  here  is  $8.00  more 
against  the  cow. 

To  determine  the  depreciation  of  a 
dairy  cow,  we  can  approximate  the 
length  of  her  profitable  service  as  not 
bver  ten  years,  and  this  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $100  makes  the  depreciation 
charge  $10  a  year. 

Adding  these  Items,  we  have  a  to- 
tal of  $20.50,  which  a  common  cow 
must  return  In  milk  beforo  she  even 
starts  paying  a  thing  for  her  feed  and 
care,  to  say  nothing  of  a  profit. 

( 'hanging  this  into  terms  of  milk 
anil  butterfat,  wo  find  that  she  must 
give  1,475  lbs. -of  4  per  cent  milk  with 


butterfat  at  45  cents  to  pay  for'  these 
fixed  charges. 

The  Feed  Charges. 

Then  we  come  to  the  matter  of 
feed,  and  the  way  to  tell  the  number 
of  sets  of  figures  for  feed  charges  is 
to  refer  to.  the  government  census  of 
cow  owners.  Every  dairyman  has  his 
own  ideas. 

Of  course  the  charge  for  feed  is  a 
varying  one.  It  must  increase  with 
increased  milk  production  and  vice 
versa.  From  my  experience,  I  should 
judge  that  the  ordinary  farm  cow — 
outside  of  a  dozen  exceptional  dairy 
counties  in  America — will  not  aver- 
age over  16  pounds  of  4  per  cent  milk 
a  day.  I  really  imagine  this  is  very 
near  the  top  production,  instead  of 
the  average.  I  know  that  right  now 
nine-tenths  of  the  cows  are  producing 
far  less  than  16  pounds  a  day.  But  we 
will  be  liberal  with  the  ordinary  dairy 
cow  and  give  her  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  here. 

A  cow  producing  an  average  of  16 
lbs.  of  4  per  cent  milk  for  300  days 
will  produce  4,800  pounds  of  milk, 
and  192  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year. 
A  few  years  ago  Purdue  University 
conducted  some  tests  and  a  cow  pro- 
ducing 193  pounds  of  butterfat  cost 
$26.71  to  feed  for  a  year.  That  was 
figured  when  cottonseed  meal  was  $28, 
clover  hay  $12,  bran  $24,  brewers 
grain  $30,  and  pasture  at  $1.50  a 
month.  The  prices  of  feed  are  at 
least  $100  per  cent  higher  now,  so  that 
the  cost  of  feed  for  such  a  cow  would 
be  at  least  $53.00. 

Add  this  to  the  fixed  overhead 
charge  of  $26.50,  and  we  have  a  total 
of  $79.50  for  the  cost  of  feeding  the 
average  cow  and  paying  her  overhead 
expense  for  one  year.  With  butterfat 
at  45c,  she  would  then  have  to  give 
176  pounds  of  butterfat  to  pay  her 
way  this  far. 

Purdue  figured  that  it  was  worth 
at  least  10c  a  day  to  take  care  of  a 
cow,  and  that  was  when  labor  could 
be  obtained  for  $20  to  $25  a  month  and 
board.  Now  surely  15c  a  day  is  not 
too  much  to  figure  one  man's  time  for 
feeding,  milking,  bedding,  breeding, 
cleaning  stables,  hauling  manure,  and 
doctoring  a  cow  for  one  year.  That 
is  $54.75  for  caring  for  a  cow  365 
days,  which  she  must  pay  if  the  owner 
intends  to  get  paid  as  much  for  his 
time  as  he  could  get  by  hiring  out  to 
his  neighbor.  Adding  this  to  our  pre- 
vious total  of  $79.50,  we  have  a  total 
of  $133.25,  which  covers  the  entire 
cost  of  feed  and  care  for  a  192-Ib. 
milch  cow  for  one  year. 

Credits  of  the  Cow. 

The  things  of  value  a  cow  con- 
tributes to  offset  this  charge  are: 
manure,  skimmilk,  butterfat. 

Purdue  figured  that  the  manure  of 
one  cow  is  worth  $10  when  applied 
to  the  ground.  In  the  light  of  present 
fertilizer  prices,  this  could  fairly  be 
valued  at  $15.00  now. 

Butterfat  will  not  average  over  45c 
for  the  year,  and  192  pounds  will 
therefore  bring  $86.40. 

Skimmilk  is  worth  50c  per  hundred 
pounds  when  fed  to  stock  that  needs 
protein  feed.  A  cow  giving  192  lbs. 
of  fat  in  4  per  cent  milk  will  give 
4,800  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year.  In 
selling  the  cream,  the  farmer  will  in- 
clude approximately  500  pounds  o,r 
milk,  leaving  4,300  pounds  to  feed. 
At  $1  per  hundred,  this  $43  to  place 
to  Bossy's  credit. 

This  credit  for  skimmilk,  however, 
may  easily  be  illusionary.  The  dairy- 
man must  be  able  to  use  every  pound 
to  advantage,  otherwise  he  will  not  be 
able  to  get  full  value  of  1  cent  a 
pound  for  it.  Also,  this  amount  of 
skimmilk  will  be  considerably  re. 
duced  if  the  192-pound  cow  gives  5 
per  cent  milk  Instead  o,f  4  per  cent 
In  this  instance,  he  would  have  but 
3,850  pounds,  which,  after  deducting 
the  milk  sold,  would  leave  but  $33.50, 
and  consequently  $9.50  less  than  the 
4  per  cent  cow. 


You  Need  a  Magnifying  Glass 

to  see  the  seams  and  pores  of  an  axle.  They're  too  small  to 
see  but  they're  big  enough  to  cause  friction  trouble.  Use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

on  your  axle  and  prevent  friction.    It  is  made  of  the 
finest  grease  6tock  and  powdered  mica.    It  fills  the 
pores  and  gives  the  axle  a  bright, 
hard  coating. 

•      THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  CO. 
(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver        Pueblo       Salt  Lake  City 
.„    Cheyenne  BulU  Albuquerque  Boise 


These  credits:  Manure,  $15;  butter- 
fat, $86.40;  and  skimmilk,  $43;  make 
a  total  credit  of  $144.40.  Comparing 
this  with  the  charge  for  feed  and  care, 
$135.25,  we  find  a  theoretical  profit  .of 
$9.15,  which  the  average  cow  has 
brought  in  one  year.  This  is  so  much 
theory,  however,  and  so  much  depends 
upon  each  individual  cow,  her  milk 
test,  the  individual  overhead,  etc., 
that  it  would  doubtless  be  best  to  as- 
sume that  no  cow  begins  to  pay  a 
profit  that  produces  lebj  than  190  to 
200  pounds  of  butter.fat  in  the  year. 
Up  to  this  point  the  cow  barely 
breaks  even. 

Here  we  have  not  valued  a  calf  as 
a  credit  for  the  cow.  Some  consider  a 
price  when  the  calf  is  three  days  old, 
say  $3  or  $4,  as  being  fair  to  place  on 
the  credit  side.  But  any  price  obtain- 
able at  this  age  is  so  problematical, 
and  if  Kept  longer  the  calf  becomes  an 
expense,  that  it  seei  ;  best  to  simply 
leave  the  calf  out  oi  the  question. 

A  cow  giving  4,800  pounds  of  milk 
must  average  approximately  two  gal- 
lons a  day.  If  she  gives  less  towards 
the  end  of  her  lactation  period,  as  of 
course  she  will,  she  must  give  more 
at  its  start.  She  must  average  the 
full  amount  to  pay  her  way.  That 
should  be  the  dead  line,  figuratively 
and  literally  speaking.  Any  cow  giv- 
ing less  is  living  off  the  sweat  of  her 
owner. 

Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the  .farmer 
who  keeps  a  herd  of  cows  simply  av- 
eraging 180  to  2u0  pounds'  of -butter- 
fat is  taking  care  of  them  at  a  hired 
man's  wages — nothing  more.  All  his 
worry  and  risk  and  uusiness  ability  gc 
for  absolutely  nothing,  if  that  is  all 
he  gets.  If  he  would  insist  upon  a 
sure  profit,  he  should  move  his  dead 
line  forward  steadily  until  he  has 
reached  the  250-  to  300-pound  mark. 

How  to  build  up  his  herd  to  that 
mark  is  another  problem — a  whole 
bunch  of  them.  But  the  worst  mis- 
take any  dairyman  could  make  would 
be  to  sell  off  every  one  of  his  cows  and 
attempt  to  maintain  the  250-pound 
average  with  what  he  considers  bet- 
ter cows.  The  improvement  must  come 
as  much  with  the  dairyman  as  with 
his  cows.  As  much  lies  in  the  ability 
of  the  dairyman,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  feed,  and  the  nature  of 
the  care  given,  as  in  quality  of  breed. 
In  other  words,  the  dairyman  would 
be  .foolish  to  brand  every  cow  produc- 
ing less  than  200  pounds  a  boarder 
cow  until  he  knew  she  had  had  a  fair 
deal  in  feed  and  care.  Many  could' 
do  little  better  with  Eminent's  Bess  or 
Pontiac  Clothilde  DeKol  than  they  are 
doing  right  now  with  Old  Red  and  Old 
Spec,  if  they  would  give  them  a  break- 
fast of  fodder  and  bran  washed  down 
with  ice  cold  water  from  a  creek  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  through  snow 
and  winter  winds. 

 o  

MAKING  SWEET  CREAM  BUTTER 

W.  H.  Underwood. 

The  production  of  sweet  cream  but- 
ter possesses  several  advantages  not 
found  in  making  ordinary  ripened 
cream  butter.  In  the  first  placo  the 
quality  and  flavor  of  the  product  are 
practcally  uniform  from  day  to  day 
There  Is  none  of  the  danger  of  produc- 
ing variable  flavors  by  not  ripening 
all  the  cream  to  the  same  degree  of 
acidity  before  churning.  Uniformity 
of  quality  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
ablo  points  of  any  dairy  product. 

Second,  tho  cream  Is  churned  while 
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it  is  sweet  and  fresh,  and  thus  all  for- 
eign and  bad  odors  wnich  might  other- 
wise be  developed  are  avoided.  The 
butter  also  posses  better  keeping 
qualities  than  ripened  cream  butter 
and  there  is  less  development  of  un- 
desirable especially  rancid  flavors 
while  the  butter  is  being  held  for  fut- 
ure use.  The  saving  in  time  in  mak- 
ing sweet  cream  butter  is  consider- 
able, for  there  is  no  waiting  for  the 
cream  to  develop  the  required  amount 
of  acidity,  and  if  the  proper  control 
and  attention  to  details  are  given  to 
the  process  the  amount  of  butterfat 
lost  in  the  buttermilk  need  not  be 
greater  than  that  loss  in  the  butter- 
milk by  the  usual  methods  of  mak- 
ing ripened  cream  butter. 

For  making  sweet  cream  butter 
cream  should  be  skimmed  that  con- 
tains from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  but- 
ter.fat. Such  cream  will  churn  with- 
out difficulty  at  the  required  tempera 
ture.  It  also  will  be  less  likely  to 
sour  or  to  develop  undesirable  flavors 
if  for  any  reason  it  cannot  be  churned 
at  the  expected  time  and  has  to  be 
held  over  a  time.  That  the  cream 
must  be  from  clean  sweet  milk  is  ob- 
vious. It  is  important  to  carefully 
guard  against  taints  of  all  kinds. 

The  cream  is  cooled  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  separation.  The  tempera- 
ture to  which  to  cool  will  depend  upon 
how  soon  the  churning  is  to  take 
place.  For  immediate  churning  40  to 
45  degrees- will  give  the  best  results, 
but  if  three  or  four  hours  must  elapse 
before  the  churning v  can  be  com- 
menced 48  to  50  degrees  will  be  all 
rigui  provided  that  the  cream  is  held 
at  this  temperature  until  churned.  If 
held  at  too  low  a  temperature  for  sev- 
eral hours  the  butterfat  will  become 
so  hard  that  churning  will  be  difficult 
or  long  delayed. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  distinctive 
flavor  and  aroma  to  the  butter  a; 
"starter"  or  sour  skimmilk  is  added 
to  the  cream  just  before  beginning  to 
churn.  The  use  of  a  starter  is  not 
necessary,  but  it  will  give  a  finer  and 
more  pleasing  flavor  to  the  butter, 
especially  if  the  quality  of  the  cream 
is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
cold  cream  is  placed  in  the  churn, 
which  has  been  well  rinsed  out  with 
cold  water  and  the  starter  added.  Aa 
a  rule  20  per  cent  of  starter  will  be 
sufficient  for  summer  use  and  25  to 
30  per  cent  for  winter  use.  If  desired 
a  small  amount  of  butter  color  may 
be  added  at  this  time. 

The  churning  Is  then  begun  and 
continued  until  the  butter  granules 
are  about  half  the  size  of  grains  of 
wheat  or  rice  or  a  little  larger.  The 
will  require  about  45  mlnutrs  churn- 
ing according  to  tho  richness  of- the 
cream,  the  season  of  the  year  and  the 
temporature.  Care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  overchurn  the  butter.  If  the 
granules  are  too  large  too  much  war 
ter  and  curd  will  be  incorporated,  thus 
lessening  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
butter. 

As  soon  as  the  churning  is  finished 
the  buttermilk  Is  drawn  off  through  a 
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strainer  and  the  butter  allowed  to 
drain.  In  most  case's  draining  it  for 
10  minutes  will  be  sufficient,  after 
which  water  at  50  or  52  degrees  equal 
in  volume  to  the  cream  used  is  added. 
After  revolving  the  churn  a  few  times 
the  water  is  drawn  on*  and  the  butter 
again  drained.  Excessive  washing 
must  be  avoided  as  it  will  remove  the 
delicate  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  but- 
ter. The  butter  is  salted  to  taste  and 
worked  in  the  same  manner  as  ripened 
cream  butter. 

 o  

ARE  YOU  A  BREEDER  OR 

ONLY  AN  OWNER? 
By  Ben  R.  Eldredge. 

I  was  looking  today  at  a  well-bred 
Jersey  heifer  that  I  have  had  under 
observation  since  last  October.  She 
is  now  about  two  years  old  and  I 
have  been  asked  to  advise  in  regard 
to  her  purchase. 

The  dam  of  the  heifer  was  a  great 
producer,  her  sire  one  of  the  greatest 
bulls  of  the  State.  The  heifer,  though 
she  had  not  had  good  care  up  to  that 
time,  was  full  of  promise  as  a  yearling. 
During  last  winter  she  ran  with  other 
neglected  cattle  to  a  straw  stack.  She 
received  no  attention  whatever;  all 
she  got  besides  straw  was  a  little  re- 
fuse roughage  thrown  out  from  some 
cattle  in  an  adjoining  yard. 

There  was  no  shelter  from  storms, 
the  buildings  in  the  adjoining  yards 
were  some  advantage  as  a  wind  break 
from  the  south  and  west  winds.  No 
protection  of  any  kind  against  wind 
from  the  north. 

Late  in  the  fall  it  became  apparent 
that  the  heifer  had  been  bred  in  pas- 
ture when  less  than  nine  months  old. 
A  young  bull  had  been  carelessly  left 
with  the  heifers. 

Knowing  of  the  fine  breeding  and 
prospective  value  of  the  heifer  I  made 
an  opportunity  in  early  winter  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  owner  in  her  behalf 
and  urging  him  to  give  her  better 
care.  Carrying  a  calf  and  making 
her  own  growth  demanded  good  feed- 
ing and  some  shelter,  with  at  least 
ordinary  care — but  she  never  got  it. 
When  she  was  within  a  few  days  of 
calving  she  was  put  in  a  stanchion 
and  was  confined  in  the  stanchion, 
when  her  calf  came  it  died  and  was 
found  dead  when  the  owner  got  around 
to  look  after  his  cattle  one  morning. 

In  spite  of  this  neglect  she  "came  to 
her  milk"  and  responded  with  a  gen- 
erous flow  of  milk  at  eighteen  months 
of  age  and  has  now  been  milking 
several  months.  Recently  she  has  had 
pasture. 

Now,  I  was  asked  today  to  look  at 
the  heifer  and  advise  a  prospective 
purchaser  as  to  a  choice  between  her 
and  another.  The  price  asked  is  the 
same  that  could  have  been  taken  last 
November  had  the  heifer  not  proven 
to  be  in  calf  so  young,  and  on  that 
account  was  then  turned  down  by  a 
cash  buyer.  Had  she  received  the 
care  she  was  entitled  to  she  would 
today  be  salable  at  $350  and  she  is 
offered  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that. 

The  man  who  owns  this  heifer  and 
her  dam  may  call  himself  a  breeder 
but  he  isn't.  He  is  just  the  fool  owner 
of  a  few  good  cows  that  accident  has 
placed  in  hig  possession. 

Give  him  time  and  his  neglect  and 
indifference  will  knock  all  the  quality 
and  high  value  out  of  his  herd — 
quality  and  value  that  the  brains  and 
energy  of  someone  else  has  developed. 

Some  men  are  breeders,  others  are 
merly  owners,  and  some    are  just 
owners  by  accident.   "What  are  you? 
 o  

CARE  OF  UDDER  AND  TEATS 
Simple  Treatments  of  Common 
Ailments. 

Whether  it  is  a  beef  or  dairy  type 
of  cow  a  healthy,  well  balanced  udder 
is  an  Important  feature.  Many  men, 
overconfident  of  their  ability  to  select 
good  cows  have  passed  poor  judge- 
ment because  they  alighted  this  point 
of  all  points.  Examine  the  udder 
carefully,  milk*  the  cow  and  satisfy 
yourself  that  the  quarters  of  her  ud- 
der are  all  healthy  and  working  prop- 
erly. """'» 

Comfortable  stalls  and  standing 
platforms  are  an  important  factor  in 


preventing  injuries  to  the  cow's  udder 
and  teats.  Provide  plenty  o,f  room  for 
the  cows  to  lie  down  and  stand  up 
without  stepping  on  the  teats  or  udder 
of  the  cow  in  the  next  stall.  Build  the 
platform  long  enough  so  that  the  cows 
can  lie  down  without  their  udders 
hanging  over  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
planks  or  concrete.  As  a  general  rule 
the  cork  brick  or  creosoted  paving 
block  platforms  afford  good  insurance 
to  the  cow's  udders.  At  calving  time 
put  the  cows  in 'box  stalls  where  they 
can  step  about,  lie  down  and  get  up 
without  bruising  their  udders. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
caked  and  inflammed  udders  is  too 
much  feed  of  the  wrong  kind  the  few 
weeks  before  calving.  If  the  feeder 
knows  hew  to  feed  and  care  i!or  dairy 
cuw3  there  is  but  little  danger  o,f  ud- 
der troubles.  When  cows  are  fed  heavy 
rations  of  grain  right  up  to  the  time 
of  parturition  there  often  follows 
troublesome  sieges  of  udder  ailments. 
As  a  rule  successful  feeders  prevent 
their  cows  from  having  caked  and 
feverish  udders  at  tne  time  of  calving 
by  feeding  and  handling  them  in  the 
right  way.  No  harm  will  result  from 
feeding  liberal  grain  rations  if  the 
cows  need  it  up  to  within  two  or  three 
weeks  of  calving  but  after  that  time 
it  is  better  to  reduce  the  grain  ration 
and  feed  more  silage  clover,  hay  and 
a  little  bran  and  linseed  oilmeal.  Even 
the  rations  of  silage  should  be  cut 
down  one-lialf  for  a  few  days  previ- 
ous to  calving,  but  hay  should  be  fed 
liberally,  all  the  cows  will  clean  up. 
After  calving,  braji  and  small  quanti- 
ties of  oilmeal  may  be  fed  in  moder- 
ate quantities  for  a  few  days. 

A  warm  bran  mash  with  a  few  whole 
oats  and  a  little  oilmeal  in  it  is  one  of 
the  best  feeds  that  can  be  given  a  cow 
shortly  after  calving,  for  these  feeds 
tend  to  put  her  digestion  in  good  con- 
dition. The  bran  is  light  and  laxative, 
the  oats  are  one  of  the  best  feeds  to 
strengthen  the  reproductive  system 
and  the  oilmeal  is  laxative.  Such 
feeding  gives  better  results  than  dos- 
ing and  doping  with  epsom  salts  and  lin- 
seed oil.  Further,  a  pail  of  warm 
water,  especially  in  cold  weather,  is 
very  desirable  for  the  cow's  system  is 
likely  to  be  a  little  feverish  at  this 
time  and  demands  water.  In  summer 
water  from  the  water  basins  or  stock 
tank  may  be  used,  but  too  much  cold 
water  should  never  be  given  a  cow  at 
the  time  of  calving,  as  the  chilling  ef- 
fect of  the  water  is  harmful. 

All  heavy  milkers  should  have  good 
care  and  proper  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  care  of  the  udders  immedi- 
ately after  calving.  Manipulating  the 
teats  and  udders  with  the  hands  and 
drawing  the  milk  carefully  is  prefer- 
able to  allowing  the  calf  to  nurse. 
Warm  water  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  caked  udders,  and  carbolated  vase- 
line is  one  of  the  best  remedies  for 
sore  and  chapped  tea's.  If  the  condi- 
tion of  the  udder  is  not  improved  by 
bathing  in  warm  water  and  manipu- 
lating it  with  the  hands  rub  in  some 
lanolin  (wool  fat  with  some  belladona 
or  camphor  added.  Keep  the  cow  in 
a  warm,  well  bedded  stall  and  see  that 
she  is  milked  regulars  and  carefully, 
Unless  the  congestion  is  relieved 
promptly  it  is  very  apt  to  develop  into 
more  serious  trouble  and  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  quarters. 

As  the  milk  glands  are  under  direct 
control  of  the  nervous  system  it  is  al- 
ways better  to  avoid  any  excitement 
or  conditions  which  affect  the  nervous 
system  and  react  upon  the  milk-produc- 
ing glands.  Any  u?_due  disturbance  of 
the  normal  distribution  of  the  nervous 
force  will  divert  some  of  the  blood 
supply  from  the  milk  glands  to  some 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  and 
diminish  the  milk  flow.  The  well 
known  phenomenon  of  "not  giving 
down"  the  milk  is  the  result  of  ner- 
vous tone  in  the  gland  brought  about 
by  some  sort  of  excitement.  Unless 
the  cow  is  comfortable  and  in  perfect 
repose  the  secretion  of  milk  will  not 
take  place  normally.  The  lesson  to  be 
derived  from  this  Is  that  the  cow 
should  be  treated  with  kindness  and 
kept  free  from  excitement. 

An  injury  to  the  udder  from  a  blow 


[/  KING  OF  DITCHERDOM 

Built  (or  farm  use.    Equally  successful  for 
drainage  or  irrigation  ditches.'  Fine  for  ter- 
racing and  levee  work.  Cuts  the  toughest 
alfalfa  or  sweet  clover  roots  without  plowing. 
Leaves  the  ditch  with  smooth,  hard  banks. 
Works  In  any  soil. 

All  Steel  Reversible-Adjustable 

No  wheels,  co^s  or  levers.  Made 
Uj  2.  4  and  6  horse  sizes.  Larce 
size  tine  (or  tractor  use. 


The  name 

Martin 

on  a  ditcher 
is  an  assurance 


of  satisfactory  field 
work.  It  is  significant 
that  most  Martins  now 
go  where  others  Martins 
azed  the  trail.    Each  machine 
sells  another— and  the  reason  is 

Popularity  and  True  Merit 

The  Martin  always  has  been  and  always 
will  be  sold  on  its  merits  and  under  a 
guarantee  of  satisfaction.  More  Martins  are 
now  in  use  than  all  other  farm  ditchers  com- 
bined, and  the  tacts  stated  in  this  advertisement  tell  why. 

A  Three-Cent  Stamp  Finds  Out 

Just  say  "send  catalog"  and  we  will  mail  a  list  of  users 
near  you,  together  with  full  particulars  and  many  photo- 
graDhic  reproductions. 

OWENSBORO  DiTCHER  &  GRADER  CO.,  Inc. 

1577  Wazee  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Utah  Distributors 

Utah  Implement  and  Vehicle  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City 


or  a  puncture  by  a  snag  is  almost 
sure  to  prove  serious  unless  prompt 
treatment  is  given.  To  prevent  in- 
fection and  reduce  inflammation  the 
writer  has  had  good  results  from  using 
tincture  of  iodine,  followed  with  vase- 
line. The  vaseline  prevents  the  skin 
from  becoming  dry  and  cracking.  The 
same  have  proven  effective  in  treating 
wounds  to  the  teats.  For  scratches  or 
cases  of  chapped  teats  the  use  of  car- 
bolated vaseline  is  preferable  especial- 
ly when  applied  by  the  average  dairy 
farmer. 

Several  cases  o,f  garget  frequently  re- 
sult from  neglecting  to  give  the  ud- 
ders and  teats  proper  attention.  Dairy 
farmers  should  endeavor  to  prevent 
this  infection  from  getting  in  their 
herds  or  spreading  from  one  cow  to 
another  in  case  they  have  one  or  two' 
cases.  If  you  have  suspicion  that  a 
new  cow  or  any  member  of  the  herd 
is  infected  she  should  be  isolated, 
milked  by  someone  who  does  not  milk 
any  of  the  other  cows  and  given  good 
care.  And  be  careful  not  to  use  a 
milking  tube  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  see  that  the  tube  is 
properly  sterilized  and  disinfected 
every  time  it  is  used.  Many  feeders 
get  good  results  from  feeding  one-half 
ounce  doses  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
once  or  twice  a  day  to  a  cow  suffer- 
ing from  an  infected  udder.  As  a  rule 
garget  can  be  held  in  control  by  ef- 
fective preventative  measures.  Give 
prompt  attention  to  the  cow  the  first 
time  you  notice  anything  wrong  with 
her  udder  or  teats — Successful  Farm- 
ing. 

 o  — 

DEHORNIflMG    YOUNG  CALVES 

A  simple  and  easy  thought  not  al- 
ways practicable  method  of  dehorn- 
ing is  the  use  a  caustic  on  the  unde- 
veloped horns  when  the  calves  are 
only  a  few  days  old.  Either  caustic 
soda  or  caustic  potash  may  be  used. 
These  come  in  sticks  about  the  size 
of  a  lead  pencil  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  any  drug  store. 

The  main  objection  to  this  method 
of  dehorning  is  that  it  requires  too 
much  attention  on  tae  part  of  the 
stockman.  Calves,  coming  as  they  do 
in  seasons  when  there  is  a  rush  to  get 
crops  either  planted  or  harvested,  are 
almost  certain  to  be  neglected  and 
some  will  become  too  old  for  the  use 
of  the  caustic.  However,  if  the  calves 
are  kept  in  a  pen  or  separated  from 
their  mothers  a  part  of  the  time  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  on  this  score. 


Another  objection  to  the  use  of  caus- 
tic is  that  more  pains  must  be  taken 
than  is  necessary  in  cutting  off  the 
horns  with  a  saw  or  clippers.  The 
method  of  using  the  caustic  is  very 
simple,  however,  and  if  a  few  precau- 
tions are  observed  l  >  trouble  should 
result. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  the  oper- 
ation should  be  performed  when  the 
calf  is  from  4  to  10  days  old.  At  this 
age  the  knob  or  bud  is  only  loosely  at- 
tached to  the  skull  and  appears  more 
as  a  part  of  the  skin.  The  hair  should 
be  clipped  off  over  and  around  the 
horns  and  vaseline  applied  around  the 
edge  of  the  hair.  This  is  to  prevent 
the  caustic  from  spreading  and  caus- 
ing a  sore  on  the  skin  adjacent  to  the 
horn.  The  end  of  the  stick  of  caustic 
is  then  slightly  moistened  and  rubbed 
on  each  horn  alternately  three  or  four 
times,  allowing  it  to  dry  each  time  be- 
fore applying  to  the  next.  Tne  stick 
should  be  wrapped  in  paper  with  one 
end  exposed,  as  the  custic  will  burn 
the  hands  if  it  gets  on  them.  Extreme 
care  should  also  be  taken  not  to  have 
the  stock  so  wet  that  the  solution 
from  it  will  run  down  the  side  of  the 
calf's  head.  Neither  should  the  oper- 
ation be  done  when  there  is  a  likeli- 
hood of  rain  in  a  few  hours,  unless 
the  calves  are  to  be  kept  unaer  shel- 
ter, because  the  rain  will  wash  the 
caustic  down  into  the  hair  over  face* 
and  possibly  into  the  eyes,  causing  a 
severe  burn  and  probaby  loss  of 
sight.  When  the  caustic  is  properly 
used  a  scab  will  form  over  the  bud 
and  drop  off  within  a  few  days. 

When  the  operation  is  successfully 
performed  with  caustic  potash  it 
leaves  the  head  in  better  shape  than 
when  done  after  with  saw  or  clippers. 
This  is  especially  desirable  in  heifer 
calves  that  are  to  be  kept  in  the  breed- 
ing herd. — Farmers'  Bulletin  949. 


CACHE   VALLEY  DAIRY 

IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

L.  H.  Maxwell,  Tester. 

The  keen  inierest  which  most  men 
are  taking  in  the  work  will  undoubt- 
edly make  the  Association  work  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
dairy  development  in  the  Valley. 
Several  cows  have  been  sold  for  beef 
this  month  being  considered  unprofi- 
table for  the  da.ry.  Again  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  rajse  the 
standard  of  honor  rou  cows  to  a  pro- 
duction of  fifty  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
a  month. 
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The  Use  of  Green  Manures 


According  to  trials  made,  green 
crops  turned  under  give,  on  an  aver- 
age, larger  returns  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased yield  than  do  either  commer- 
cial fertilizers  or  farm  manure,  when 
the  green  crop  is  followed  by  grain.  A 
number  of  farmers  have  reported  that 
a  green  crop  was  of  more  value  than 
20  tons  of  manure.  Others  have  said 
that  it  was  impossible  to  .fertilize  suffi- 
ciently to  equal  the  effect  of  a  green 
crop  turned  under.  Of  course,  the 
value  of  the  green  manure  depends 
upon,  the  crop  used.  Legume  crops 
are  most  valuable  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  gather  the  free  nitrogen  of, 
the  air. 

It  is  rather  difficult,  however,  to  ex- 
plain the  beneficial  effects  of  green 
manure.  A  green  crop  can  add  no 
potash  or  phosphorous  or  any  other 
element  except  nitrogen  for  legume 
crops.  Organic  matter  is  added  but 
not  so  much  as  with  a  large  appliea- 
cation  of  mallure.  Manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  add  all  or  any  ele- 
ments desired.  There  are  times,  too, 
when  either  farm  machinery  or  a 
green  crop  may  do  injury  especially 
during  drought,  by  cutting  down  the 
availability  of  the  soil  water.  This 
is  especially  true  when  a  large 
growth  of  vines  or  hay  is  turned  un- 
der'and  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for 
decay  and  composting  be/ore  the  crop 
is  planted. 

One  advantage  we  can  see  for  green 
manure  is  that  if  it  is  plowed  early 
it  is  tender  and  easily  decomposed. 
It  may  thus  become  rapidly  available 
for  plant  food,  while  the  woody  mate- 
rial and  more  difficulty  decomposed 
material  of  the  farm  manure  is  not 
readily  available  to  plants.  It  is  pos- 
sible, too,  that  the  green  crop  may 
have  charged  over  some  of  the  stock 
fertility  of  the  soil,  such  that  the 
phosphorus  and  potassium  compounds 
of  the  plant  are  more  easily  used  by 
the  next  crop  than  they  were  originally 
in  the  soil.  The  minerals  of  the  plant 
are  all  in  the  organic  form  while  some 
of  those  of  the  soil,  probably  most, 
are  in  an  inorganic  .form. 

Farm  manures  and  fertilizers  on  the 
other  hand  increase  the  total  plant 
food  supply.  But  with  the  manure 
there  is  added  an  immense  number 
of  minute  organisms  or  bacteria.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  this  great  in- 
crease in  bacterial  numbers  may  have 
a  temporary  "retarding  effect.  The  or- 
ganisms may  compete  with  the  farm 
crops  and  rob  them  temporarily  of 
readily'available  plant  food.  In  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  however,  a  bal- 
ance would  be  reached  and  organisms 
would  die  and  themselves  become 
available  sources  of  plant  food. 

We  find  too  that  farm  manure  has  a 
rather  low  available  value  compared 
with  other  materials  as  a  source  of 
nitrogen.  And  nitrogen  on  many  of 
our  soils  is  one  of  the  principal  ele- 
ments upon  which  crop  yields  depend. 
Valuing  sodium  nitrate  at  100  the 
availability  of  farm  manure  is  only  45 
while  green  crops  are  usually  about 
65.  We  know  that  farm  manure  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  o,*'  dead 
bacterial  cells  as  well  as  live  organ- 
isms, the  very  resistant  material  which 
the  digestive  tract  of  the  animal  has 
failed  to  decompose  and  coarse  and 
woody  material  used  for  bedding. 
Half  the  value  of  manure  is  in  the 
urine  and  many  farmers  lose  most  of 
this. 

And  though  we  can  not  explain  the 
effectiveneg  sof  a  green  crop  we  may 
see  some  reasons  for  Its  value.  Many 
Btate  experiment  stations  have  tested 
various  crops.  Cowpeas  and  crimson 
(  lover  are  probably  the  most  common 
legumes  uBed.  Where  the  crop  is  a  suc- 
cess a  dollar  Invested  in  crimson 
clover  seed  in  the  fall  is  the  most 
economical   application   of  'fertilizer 

that  can  be  made.  Many  reports  show 
the  yield  of  succeeding  grain  crops 
doubled.  Where  a  legume  crop  Is 
grown  for  hay  the  stubble  gives"  a 
large  Increase  in  grain.  This  solves 
the  nitrogen  problem  and  It  is  only 
necessary  to  find  the  proper  legume. 
Koine  states  at  present  do  urn.  seem  to 


have  a  suitable  crop  to  grow.  Clover 
and  cowpeas  are  not  a  success.  Some- 
times it  is  probably  only  a  question 
of  finding  the  right  variety. 

Not  many  fafmers  are  willing  to 
give  up  a  year's  use  of  land  to  grow 
a  crop  to  plow  under.  In  fact,  such 
a  course  can  hardly  be  advised.  What 
we  wish  is  to  grow  a  catch  crop  and 
thus  fertilize  when  the  land  is  other- 
wise idle.  The  catch  crops  is  very 
profitable  and  the  increase  will  make 
it  possible  to  supplement  with  mineral 
fertilizers.  Thus  we  may  solve  the 
whole  problem,  get  our  nitrogen  by 
a  legume  catch  crop  and  make  the 
phorus  which  it  will  more  than  do.^- 
R.  E.  S. 

 o  

GETTING  MOST  OUT  OF  YOUR  SOIL 

Evan  Russell. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  farm- 
ing operations  in  the  United  States 
the  farmers  adopted  the  soil-robbing 
system,  and  so  successful  were  they 
in  their  efforts  that  even  to  the  pres- 
ent day  the  same  system  of  soil  rob- 
bing has  been  practiced,  and  the  land 
owners  are  just  beginning  to  see  the 
necessity  of  restoring  to  the  land  its 
former  native  fertility.  These  pioneer 
fathers  who  first  broke  the  sod,  and 
who  hewed  their  way  through  the 
forests  and  spread  out  over  the  west- 
ern plains  country,  little  kne"w  of  the 
results  of  a  continuous  cropping,  so 
-very  fertile  and  productive  was  the 
native  soil. 

When  the  soil  is  once  robbed  of 
its  fertility  and  left  exhausted  in  the 
hands  of  the  careless  tiller,  its  recov- 
ery is  a  hard  and  expensive  task.  An 
example  of  this  condition  is  now 
found  in  the  did  eastern  states  where 
farms  are  advertised  for  sale  at  less 
price  than  the  building  and  improve- 
ments are  worth.  With  this  class  of 
lands  the  first  impulse  of  the  pres- 
en-day  owner  is  to  run  away  from 
the  problem,  leave  the  land  and  seek 
new  fields  to  conquer  and  destroy. 
This  recourse  to  new-possessions  is 
about  exhausted.  It  is.  now  a  question 
with  the  land  owner  if  it  is  not  cheap- 
er to  restore  fertility  to  well  located, 
worn-out  lands  than  to  move  out  onto 
new  lands  in  the  semi-arid  country 
and  await  improvement  and  civilized 
conditions,  such  as  the  old  neighbor- 
hoods enjoy. 

Throughout  the  middle  west  the 
lands  for  sale  are  not  so  much  worn 
•but  that  a  proper  rotation  of  crops 
will  at  least  keep  them  up  to  their 
present  standard  of  fertility,  and 
even  improve  them.  The  one  crop 
method  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  o,f' 
the  poverty  of  the  land  in  the  south- 
ern states.  The  planters  raised  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  year  after  year  on 
the  same  lands,  until  all  the  plant 
food  available  for  these  particular 
crops  was  exhausted.  One  farmer  a 
few  years  ago  boasted  that  rie  had 
raised  twenty-six  successive  crops  of 
corn  from  one  field,  and  never  put  a 
forkful  of  fertilizer  or  manure  of  any 
kind  on  this  ground,  and  still  got  a 
fail-  yield.  This  was  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance, and  no  doubt  an  extca 
quality  of  land. 

Rotation  of  crops  improves  the  land 
in  a  number  of  ways,  namely,  the 
ground  receives  different  treatment 
in  different  years,  so  that  faults  of 
one  year  may  be  corrected  the  next; 
no  one  element  of  plant  food  is  like- 
ly to  be  exhausted;  roots  and  stubble 
of  grass,  clover,  alfalfa  and  cereals 
improve  the  texture  of  the  soil.  The 
rotation  should  include  alfalfa,  the 
clovers  or  some  leguminous  plants 
which  add  nitrogen  and  bring  up  foorl 
irom  the  subsoil.  By  rotation  weeds 
and  other  pests  are  kept  in  check 
more  easily  arid  more  effectually. 

My  rotation  of  crops  is  not  meant, 
simply  a  change  of  the  kind  of  grain 
grown  without  any  systematic  plan 
or  reason.  The  fact  that  there  baa 
been  too  little  sys'em  in  what  rota- 
tion has  been  practiced  is  the  reason 
there  have  riot  been  better  results. 

The  object  of  farming  is  to  get  the 
I  a  i  ge:  I  ret  urns  Horn  I  he  soil  With  the 


least  expenditure  of  soil  fertility. 
Crop  rotation  is  the  best  means  to 
accomplish  this  end,  and  nowhere 
can  it  Be  practiced  so  economically 
as  where  mixed  farming  can  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on.  The  fact  that 
most  farmers  do  now  practice  a  mix- 
ed husbandry  makes  it  possible  to 
practice  systematic  rotation  with  but 
very  little  more  inconvenience  than 
the  one-crop  method.  Since  the  form- 
er way  is  an  ever  increasing  resource 
to  the  farm  and  farmer,  it  is  good  busi- 
ness sense  for  him  to  do  some  think- 
ing along  this  line,  and  after  careful 
study  practice  such  rotation  of  crops 
as  is  best  fitted  for  his  soil  and  con- 
ditions. 


IRRIGATING  THE  ALFALFA  CROP 

G.  C.  Stone. 

There  is  no  material  difference  be- 
tween the  methods  of  applying  irriga- 
tion water  to  alfalfa  and  those  employ- 
ed in  irrigating  other  crops.  The  prin- 
cipal variations  in  method  are  due  to 
local  custom  arid  soil  conditions.  When 
water  is  plentiful  and  available  in  large 
heads  the  flood  system  is  usually  em- 
ployed. When  the  water  supply  is 
limited  and  only  small  flow  may  be  ob- 
tained the  furrow  system  is  always 
advantageous.  For  the  flood  system 
the  farm  ditches  are  arranged  at  the 
time  of  seeding  the  crop.  The  ditches 
are  so  arranged  that  they  control  the 
entire  area  of  the  field  and  so  con- 
structed that  they  interfere  as  little  as 
is  practicable  with  the  handling  of  the 
crop. 

For  the  furrow  system  the  field  is 
marked  off  into  shallow  .furrows  just 
after  seeding  and  these  laterals  be- 
come permanent  with  the  stand  of 
alfalfa.  It  is  best  to  run  the  furrower 
through  the  furrows  at  least  once  each 
year  to  clean  them  out  so  that  the 
water  may  not  be  obstructed.  A  clean- 
ing of  furrows  after  each  cutting  is 
economy.  The  water  gradually  feeds 
into  the  soil  between  the  furrows  un- 
til the  entire  surface  is  wet.  The  time 
of  irrigating  alfalfa  is  a  matter  con- 
cerning which  there  is  much  debate. 
Al/alfa  does  best  when  the  soil  con- 
tains just  the  amount  of  wateR.  it  can 
use  to  advantage.  Too  much  water 
produces  poor  hay  and  too  little  water 
makes  a  short  crop. 

It  has  been  found  profitable  to  make 
late  fall  irrigations,  provided  it.  is  cer- 
tain the  water  will  be  absorbed  into 
the  soil.  If  water  freezes  on  the  sur- 
face the  stand  of  alfalfa  will  be  de- 
stroyed. If  winter  rains  are  plentiful 
it  is  best  not  to  irrigate  in  the  late 
fall, "as  an  excess  of  water  in  the  top 
foot  or  two  of  the  soil  during  freezing 
weather  tends  to  winter  kill  the  alfalfa. 
Also  if  the  soil  contains  an  excess  of 
water  in  the  early  spring  the  alfalfa 
will  make  a  slow  start  due  to  the  de- 
lay in  the  soil  warming  up.  * 

Seasonal  and  soil  conditions  control 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  amount  of 
water  to  be  applied  at  one  time  and 
the  frequency  of  the  applications.  Dry 
and  windy  weather  makes  heavy  ap- 
plications of  water  necessary  and  soils 
which  will  retain  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  water  applied  require 
frequent  light  irrigations,  although  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  alfalfa 
is  a  deep-rooted  plant  and  no  op- 
portunity should  be  lost  to  encourage 
the  roots  to  go  deep  into  the  soil  for 
moisture.  The  rule  adopfed  by  many 
aKalfa  growers  is  one  irrigation  for 
each  cutting  and  ordinarily  this  is 
sufficient,  in  some  sections  one  irriga- 
tion is  given  before  the  first  cutting 
and  one  after  the  last  cutting  with  one 
ii ligation  between  cuttings. 

If  the  rule  of  one  irrigation  for  each 
'  lilting  is  followed,  there  remans  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  best  to  irri- 
gate just  before  or  just  after  cutting. 
Irrigation  before  the  cutting  has  the 
disadvantage  of  making  the  distribu- 
tion of  water  more  difficult,  due  to  the 
heavy  growth  of  the  crop.  The  hay 
cures  better  on  dry  thgn  on  moist 
land.  Irrigation  after  cutting  is  moro 
easily  accomplished,  but  it  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  permitting  the  soil  and 
the  plant  crowns  to  dry  out  and  the 
second  cutting  comes  on  more  slowly 
than  is  the  case  when  the  ground  Is 
moist  when  the  crop  is  taken  off 


GREAT  POWER  SYSTEM 
GIVES  CONSTANT 
SERViCE 

Big  generating  plants  maintain  abund- 
ant current  from  various  points, 
preventing  costly  interruptions. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  old  fash- 
ioned pump  was  considered  one  of 
the  accomplishments  of  civilization, 
for  it  replaced  the  oaken  bucket 
and  the  world  claimed  another  vic- 
tory over  drudgery.  The  chief  ob- 
jection to  the  pump  was  that  you 
had  to  work  before  you  could  drink. 
The  modern  water  works  put  the 
pump  out  of  commission.  Now  you 
turn  the  tap — the  water  is  there. 
There  is  no  work — no  waiting — no 
drudgery.  This  is  the  service  of 
the  modern  age. 
Service  Must  Be  Constant 

In  the  same  classification  is  the 
utility  which  brings  light  and  pow- 
er to  your  home  and  your  industrial 
establishment.  Aladdin's  lamp  was 
a  source  of  wonder — so  is  the  mod- 
ern power  company.  If  the  Utah 
Power  &  Light  Company  fails  to 
serve  it  does  not  fulfill  its  mission. 
Service  in  the  modern  age  must  be 
constant — not  intermittent.  We  are 
here  to  save  time  and  labor  for  you. 
Waits  and  interruptions  must  be 
eliminated. 

Realizing  this,  the  Utah  Power  & 
Light  Company  has  established  a 
system  of  power  plants  and  trans- 
mission lines  to  assure  you  immedi- 
ate and  constant  service.  We  are 
not  like  the  old  fashioned  pump. 
The  burden  of  supplying  service 
rests  with  us.  We  do  the  work  and 
you  direct  it.  We  are  constantly  at 
your  service,  subject  to  call  every 
minute  and  hour  in  the  day. 
The  Advantage  of  Dependability 

The  advantage  of  having  more 
than  one  power  plant  or  transmis- 
sion line  serving  the  community 
and  large  customer,  is  similar  to 
the  advantage  of  having  more  than 
one  eye.  When  the  eye  of  the  man 
who  has  but  one  fails  he  is  helpless. 
He  ceases  to  operate  until  vision  is 
restored.  It  is  the  same  when  a 
community  or  customer  is  depend- 
ent for  power  upon  but  one  plant  or 
transmission  line,  for  in  the  case 
of  failure  of  either  o,f  these  the  pow- 
er supply  is  completely  interrupted, 
until  the  trouble  can  be  remedied. 

The  community  or  customer  how- 
ever, that  can  obtain  power  from 
more  than  one  plant  or  transmis- 
sion line  is  like  the  man  who  has 
the  blessing  of  sight  from  two  eyes. 
When  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes 
becomes  impaired  or  destroyed,  the 
other  takes  on-  additional  duties, 
and  as  a  result  of  this  sensitive 
arrangement  he  is  still  able  to  pro- 
tect his  physical  welfare. 

Efficient  Public  Service 

Service  from  the  Utah  Power  &  Light 
Company  is  like  the  sight  of  many  eyes. 
More  than  thirty  plants  attached  to  a 
net-work  of  transmission  lines,  guar- 
antee your  service  in  the  face  of  em- 
ergency. Your  service  is  continuous, 
there  are  no  interruptions  of  conse- 
quence; this  system  takes  no  vacations 
and  Works  seven  days  each  week.  It 
is  the  backbone  of  efficient  public  ser- 
vice. 

The  manufacturing  plant  obtaining 
power  from  our  system  is  bound  to  be 
more  efficient  because*  it  can  depend 
on  its  power.  Few  Interruptions  in 
operations  can  be  traced  Jo  power  fail- 
ures. Factories  operating  on  their 
own  power  cannot  be  so  certain  of  con- 
tinuous operation.  The  bigger  the  sys- 
tem the  greater  the  guarantee  that 
operation  will  not  be  subject  to  inter- 
ruptions. 

61,658  Customers  Served 

TTiat  is  why  we  are  proud  of  the  sys- 
tem we  have  established  In  the  Inter- 
mourtain  country.  This  company  has 
thirty-three  water  power  plants,  1454 
miles  of  high  voltage  transmission 
lilies  and  1241  miles  of  distribution 
lines.  It  has  61,658  customers  who  are 
using  a  total  of  260,000  horse  power  In 
motors,  lights  and  npplicances.  With 
this  extensive  system  continuous  pow- 
er and  efficient  public  service  are 
natural  results. 

Efficient   Public  Service. 
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Utah's  Experimenters 

In  Agriculture 


HAROLD  RAYMOND  HAGAN. 

Harold  R.  Hagan,  associate  ento- 
mologist for  the  Utah  Experiment 
Station,  is  also  assistant  professor  of 
entomology  in  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Like  most  of  the  other  men  on 
the  staff  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
he  has  had  a  rather  wide  and  varied 
experience  which  has  fitted  him  for 
his  position.  Because  entomological 
work  is  highly  specialized  in  that  »it 
is  unusually  technical,  and  because  it 
must  also  be  both  practical  and 
speedy,  an  entomologist  must  be  well 
trained  as  regards  both  technic  and 
experience.  The  Utah  Experiment 
Station  has  just  such  a  man  in  its  as- 
sociate entomologist. 

Though  Mr.  Hagan  was  born  in  1886 
at  Chicago,  his  family  came  West  so 
soon  that  he  did  all  his  schooling 
here.  His  grade  and  high-school  work 
he  did  in  Coeur  d'Alene  (Idaho), 
Spokane,  Washington,  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Los  Angeles,  California.  What- 
ever the  drawbacks  are  to  a  person's 
doing  his  schooling  in  several  places, 
he  at  least  acquires  a  broader  view- 
point than  does  a  person  who  stays 
in  one  place.  His  college  work  was 
done  partly  at  the  University  of  Utah 
and  partly  at  the  Agricultural  College 
of  Utah  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1914.  He  obtained  further  experi- 
ence and  greater  practibility  by  work- 
ing his  way  through  college.  In  his 
Junior  and  Senior  years  he  assisted 
in  the  zoology  and  entomology  labor- 
atories and  taught  a  class  in  en- 
tomology in  his  senior  year. 

Upon  his  graduation  he  was  appoint- 
ed assistant  entomologist  for  the 
Utah  Experiment  Station  and -instruc- 
tor in  entomology  in  the  College, 
which  positions  he  held  for  three  suc- 
cessive yea^s.  Then  he  was  awarded 
a  scholarship  at  Harvard  University 
which  he  attended  from  September 
1917  to  June  1918  when  he  was  given 
a  Master's  degree.  He,  then  returned 
to  Utah  as  associate  entomologist  for 
the  Station  and  assistant  professor  in 
the  College.  Wide  an  ]  thorough  as 
has  been  his  training,  his  study  of 
field  problems  has  been  equally  wide 
and  thorough.  For  many  years 
wheat  joint  worms  -  and  wheat  straw 
worms  have  been  doing  considerable 
damage  in  Utah.  These  insects  were 
described  in  the  East  but  were  thought 
not  to  occur  in  Utah.  While  studying 
other  insects  Mr.  Hagan  noted  that 
wheat  was  being  injured  by  some  un- 
reported insect  or  insects.  Careful 
examination  showed  two  of  them,  the 
Joint  worm  and  the  straw  worm.  Al- 
most at  once,  in  keeping  with  his  good 
training,  Mr.  Hagan  set  out  to  find 
how  best  to  control  these  insects.  It 
ioon  became  apparent  that  varieties 
held  some  relationship.  On  this  prob- 
lem and  on  other  problems  of  insect 


control  on  grain  Mr.  Hagan  is  now  at 
work. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time 
that  many  insects  attack  and  live  over 
winter  on  weeds.  In  order  to  control 
any  insect  it  is  necessary  to  know 
whether  it  feeds  on  some  weed  and  if 
so  on  what  one.  This  problem  is  an- 
other on  which  Mr.  Hagan  is  at  work. 
He  is  likewise  studying  on  the  apple- 
leaf  roller  and  the  morphology  of  in- 
sects. No  less  important  is  his  work 
on  the  alfalfa  weevil.  He  is  helping 
on  the  cultural  methods  so  useful  in 
its  control.  In  addition  to  the  above 
research  problems  he  is  in  charge  of 
three  projects: 

1.  Grain  Insects. 

2.  Predaceous  Insects. 

3.  A  survey  of  the  flies  of  Utah. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  en- 
tomological problems  of  Utah  are 
many,  and  that  their  solution  means 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Hagan's  ability  has  been  re- 
cognized by  various  societies.  Those 
which  elected  him  to  membership  are 
Gamma  Sigma  Delta  (honorary  agri- 
cultural fraternity),  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  American  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  Entomologi- 
cal Association  of  America  Cambridge 
Entomological  Society  (Harvard),  and 
the  Utah  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
has  published  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
of  Morphology  on  the  morphology  of 
the  maintid  and  one  on  the  housefly  as 
a  Utah  Extension  Circular.  Besides 
these  he  has  written  several  smaller 
paper  and  articles  for  local  journals 
and  papers. 

 o  

THE  AUTO  TRUCK  A 

FARM  NECESSITY 

We  may  as  well  get.  ready,  and  that 
right  soon,  for  the  auto-truck.  Con- 
ditions are  forcing  it  upon  us,  and 
once  it  is  with  us  we  will  welcome  it 
like  a  long-lost  brother. 

The  basic  reason  for  the  auto-truck 
on  the  country  highway  is  the  increas- 
ing value  of  the  farmer's  time.  Not 
so  many  year's  ago  one  could  spend  all 
day  going  to  the  store.  That  time  has 
gone.  The  farmer  who  wastes  his 
time  comes  to  the  place  where  the 
sheriff  closes  him  out.  Every  year 
sees  the  business  demands  of  the  farm 
increase,  and  today  the  average  farm 
requires  as  close  attention  as  the  aver- 
age factory. 

The  American  farm  is  a  factory.  It 
has  a  vast  equipment  of  livestock  and 
machinery  that  must  be  kept  in  pro- 
per motion.  And  while  the  automobile 
has  wonderfully  cut  out  the  waste 
motion  and  speeded  up  the  farm  busi- 
ness, the  farm  is  still  as  far  as  it  was 
thirty  years  ago  from  its  elevator  or 
stock-loading  platform. 

True,  the  roads  are  better.  The 
load  hauled  averages  a  little  heavier 
today  than  it  did  in  1888,  but  that  is 
about  all.  The  freight  delivery  busi- 
ness of  the  farm  has  not  kept  pace 
with  general  farm  "development.  It's 
and  all  day's  job  still  to  haul  a  load  of 
wheat  ten  miles  to  market. 

Such  a  condition  must  pass  away. 
The  strenuous  trying-out  of  the  motor 
truck  in  Europe  is  paving  the  way  for 
its  general  adoption  as  soon  as  peace 
returns.  It  is  being  perfected  and 
standardized  as  not  a  quarter-century 
of  peace  would  have  improved  it.  The 
motor  truck  age  is  at  hand. 

Admittedly  there  are  some  draw- 
backs to  its  use.  It  will  not  replace 
the  horse,  but  it  will  not  longer  allow 
the  horse  to  waste  the  time  of  his 
master.  The  division  of  labor  is  al- 
ready indicated — the  tractor  for  heavy 
field  work,  the  truck  for  heavy  road 
hauling,  the  horse  for  light  teaming 
jobs  on  the  road  and  in  the  field.  The 
economically-equipped  farm  of  the 
fu'ure  will  have  all  three  forms  of 
power — and  the  auto  in  addition — in 
order  that  the  most,  valuable  power  of 
all — man  power — may  be  most  profi- 
tably utilized. 

What  if  the  farm  cannot  afford  a 
truck?  That  is  no  bar  to  i's  use. 
Many  a  small  factory  hires  its  heavy 
hauling  done.  It  would  possibly — very 
probably — pay  the  small  farm  to  do 
the  same.   That  is,  supposing  the  oper- 


^^THEN  you  can  keep  your  custom- 
ers satisfied  with  the  service  you 
give,  and  at  the  same  time  save  money  doing 
it,  you  have  taken  two  steps  ahead.  Now  for 
the  third  step. 

The  International  Motor  Truck  is  a  Business  Builder 

Horses  can  travel  just  so  far  every  day,  and  the 
distance  is  not  great.  Beyond  that  distance  you 
cannot  do  business  profitably  with  horses. 
An  International  motor  truck  travels  three 
-times^as  fast  and  as  far  as  a  horse.  It  enables 
you  to  reach  out  for  business  into  territory  you 
cannot  profitably  touch  with  horses  —  at  an 
expense  less  than  that  of  the  two  or  more 
horses  you  now  have. 

Build  up  3'our  business  to  its  limit — reduce  your 
expenses  below  what  they  now  are — by  using  an 
International  motor  truck. 

Four  Models 

H,  1 ,500  lbs.  capacity  K,  3,000  lbs.  capacity 

F,  2,000  lbs.  capacity  G,  4,000  lbs.  capacity 

Special  bodies  for  any  business. 

International  Motor  Trucks  Are  Sold  By 

UTAH  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY, 

28  South  2nd  East,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

KOPPS  GARAGE, 

Cedar  City,  Utah. 

PAROWAN  AUTO  COMPANY, 

Parowan,  Utah. 

PRICE  GARAGE  COMPANY 

Price,  Utah. 

WILLIS  JOHNSON  &  SON 

Roosevelt,  Utah. 

UINTA  ELEVATOR  &  MILLING  COMPANY, 

Evanston,  Wyoming. 

GOODING  MOTOR  CO., 
Gooding,  Idaho. 
BRANCHES  AT  BUHL,  TWIN  FALLS  AND  BURLEY 

YELLOWSTONE  MOTOR  CO. 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 

BRANCHES  AT  BLACKFOOT,  IDAHO  FALLS,  REXBURG 


ating  business  of  the  farm  demands 
or  can  take  the  owner's  full  time. 

Somehow  the  matter  of  adjustment 
to  conditions  will  be  worked  out.  The 
sooner  we  begin  to  think  in  terms  of 
motor  truck  transportation  cost  the 
better.  Many  of  us  have  tramped 
beside  the  ox  team;  many  more  of  us 
will  live  to  see  the  passing  of  the  too- 
slow  and  too  time-wasteful  four-horse 
grain  tank. — Exchange. 

 o  

WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  July  9th. — Cattle — Receipts, 
882;  market,  steady;  prime  bred  steers. 
$12.00@13.00;  dressed  beef  steers. 
$t0.00@12.00;  cows,  $7.00@9.00;  heif- 
ers, $7.00@9.00;  stockers  and  feeders, 
$6.00@7.00;  canners,  $4.50®5.50;  fat 
bulls,  $7.00@8.00;  bologna  bulls,  $6.00 
@7.00;  calves,  $9.00(5)11.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  638;  market,  high- 
er; tops,  $16.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $15.85. 
Sheep — Receipts,     3,618;  market, 


steady;  spring  lambs,  $13.00;  year- 
lings, $11.00;  heavy  wethers.  $10.00; 
ewes,  $9.00@10.00. 

North  Salt  Lake,  July  9. — Market 
steady.  Receipts:  Cattle,  65.  Choice 
heavy  grain  fed  steers,  $11.50®  12.50; 
choice  heavy  grass  steers,  $10.00® 
11.50;  fair  steers,  $8.50@9.50;  feeder 
steers  $7.75®8.50;  choice  cows  and 
heavy  heifers,  $8.00®  9.00;  fair  to  good 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.00®S.OO;  cutters, 
$5.75® 6.25;  canners,  $4.50@5.50;  fat 
bulls,  $6.00@8.00;  bologna  bulls.  $5.00 
®6.00;  veal  calves,  $10.00®12.00. 

Hogs:  Receipts,  none.  Market, 
steady.    Choice  fat  hogs,  $16.00. 

Sheep:  Receipts,  none.  Market, 
steady.  Choice  spring  lambs,  $15.25® 
16.00;  choice  shorn  lambs,  $13.00® 
13.50;  wether's,  $9.00®  10.50;  fat  ewes, 
$8.50®9.50. 


Food  wasted  is  food  lost  and  no 
money  can  replace  it. 
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WHEATLESS  BREADS  AND  CAKES 
Save  The  Wheat  for  Victory. 

Our  soldiers  and  those  of  the  Allies 
who  are  fighting  in  France  must 
have  bread.  America  must  send  them 
wheat.  Every  American  has  a  chance 
to  help.  We  must  use  one-half  or 
even  less  of  the  usual  amount  of 
wheat  if  our  soldiers  are  to  have 
the  bread  they  need. 

To  save  the  wheat  use  the  wheat 
substitutes.  Corn  meal,  rolled  oats,  rice 
and  buckwheat — these  are  usually 
found  everywhere.  Besides  you  can 
now  get  barley  flour,  ground  oats, 
corn  flour,  rice  flour,  and  potato  flour 
in  many  markets.  In  some  places 
peanut  flour,  sweet  potato  meal,  soy 
bean  flour,  kafflr,  milo,  and  feterita 
meal  can  be  obtained  for  use.  Choose 
the  ones  easiest  to  get  in  your  neigh- 
borhood and  use  them  in  place  of 
wheat. 

Whole  wheat  and  graham  flour, 
macaroni,  and  the  wheat  breakfast 
foods  should  be  saved  just  the  same 
as  white  flour.  We  are  also  asked  to 
save  rye. 

Use  quick  breads.  American  people 
have  always  used  and  liked  quick 
breads.  Try  the  wheat  substitutes  for 
making  them.  They  are  delicious  and 
they  can  save  a  great  deal  of  wheat 
for  our  soldiers. 
Quick  Breads  Requiring  No  Wheat. 
Barley  Biscuits. 

Have  you  ever  made  barley  biscuits? 
They  are  worth  trying.  2  cups  bar- 
ley flour,  2  tablespoons  fat,  %  tea- 
spoon salt,  4  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, 2-3  cup  milk. 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together, 
mix  in  the  fat,  and  add  the  liquid  un- 
til a  soft  dough  is  formed.  Roll  to 
about  three-fourths  inch  thick,  cut 
with  a  cooky  cutter,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven. 

This  makes  a  very  good  dough  for 
shortcake  also. 

Buckwheat  Breakfast  Cake. 

This  is  good,  if  served  hot.  2  cups 
buckwheat  flour,  %  cup  shortening,  2 
cups  sour  milk,  l  teaspoon  soda,  % 
teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  and  bake  in  a  flat  pan  so  that 
the  cane  is  about  1%  inches  thick 
when  done.  Cut  in  squares  and  serve 
hot  like  corn  bread. 

Waffles  or  Griddle  Cakes. 

1V2  cups  milk,  2  eggs,  2  tablespoons 
fat,  2  cups  barley  flour,  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Corn  flour  or  half  corn  flour  and 
half  peanut  flour  may  be  used  instead 
of  barley  flour. 

Sift  the  dry  ingredients  together 
and  add  slowly  the  milk,  beaten  egg 
yolk,  and  melted  fat.  Beat  thorough- 
ly for  a  minute  and  fold  in  stiffly  beat- 
en whites.  Cook  in  hot  well-greased 
waffle  Iron  or  as  griddle  cakes  on  a 
hot  well-greased  griddle. 

Oats  are  good  for  quick  breads. 
Rolled  oats  may  be  ground  through  a 
food  chopper  and  used  in  this  form 
In  quick  breads  or  cakes,  Or  ground 
oats  be  bought  at  such. 

Try  these  oatmeal  and  corn-flour 
muffins: 

Oatmeal  (Ground  Oats)  and  Corn- 
Flour  Muffins. 

1  cup  milk,  2  eggs,  1  tablespoon 
melted  fat,  1  cup  oatmeal,  1  cup  corn 
flour,  4  teaspoons  baking  powder,  1 
teaspoon  salt. 

Syt  (he  dry  ingredients  together 
and  add  to  the  liquid.  Stir  in  the 
melted  fat.  Bake  In  well-greased  muffin 
molds  for  25  minutes. 

These  quick  breads  must  take  the 
place  of  much  of  the  yeast  bread  we 
are  accustomed  to  using.  The  yeast 
bread  we  do  use  should  be  Victory 
bread.  The  bakers  of  1  his  country  are 
now  making  this  Victory  bread  which 
contains  25  per  cent  of  wheat  sub- 
stitutes, Just  as  the  bakers  In  France 
and  England  are  using  wheat  sbstl- 
tutes  In  their  yeast  bread.  Waste 
done  of  the  bread,  for  all  products  con- 
taining wheat  are  precious. 

Loaf  bread  that  can  be  sliced  and 


served  cold  or  toasted  is  often  want- 
ed.   Try  this  conservation  loaf: 
Oat  and  Corn-Flour  Bread. 

2  cups  rolled  oats  (ground).  2-3  cup 
com  flour,  4  teaspoons  baking  pow- 
der, 1  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  milk,  2 
eggs,  4  tablespoons  corn  syrup,  2 
tablespoons  melted  fat. 

Mix  the  melted  fat,  liquid,  syrup, 
and  egg.  Add  the  well-mixed  dry  in- 
gredients. Bake  as  a  loaf  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven  for  one  hour  or  longer. 
Nuts  or  raisins  may  be  added,  if  desir- 
ed. 

Quick  breads  for  Americans!  Victory 
bread  saves  wheat  flour,  but  we  can 
save  more  by  making  quick  breads, 
which  require  no  wheat.  Let  Ameri- 
cans use  them  now  for  the  Cause  of 
Liberty.  We  can  not  ask  the  women 
of  France,  many  of  whom  are  work- 
ing twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day  in 
the  field  or  factory,  to  make  these 
breads.  They  are  not  accustomed  to 
them  and  have  no  ovens  in  their 
homes  for  baking.  Even  in  the  little 
country  towns  they  buy  all  their  bread 
from  the  baker,  and  the  bakeries  are 
not  equipped  to  make  such  breads. 
We  cannot  ask  the  men  in  the  trench- 
es to  use  the  quick  breads  either,  for 
all  their  bread  must  be  baked  by  army 
bakers  in  the  bakeries  back  of  the 
lines. 

It  is  our  duty  to  use  quick  breads 
here  in  America,  where  we  know  how 
to  make  them  and  have  facilities  for 
baking  them.  Remember  when  you 
take  the  extra  trouble  to  make  a  quick 
bread  for  a  meal  you  help  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  soldier  in  the  trench 
or  the  French  woman  who  is  doing  a 
man-s  work  "over  there"  to  have  a 
loaf  of  bread. 

Wheatless  Cake  and  Pastry. 

Very  good  cake 'and  pastry  can  be 
made  from  the  wheat  substitutes. 
Pastry. 

2  cups  barley  flour,  1-2  cup  fat,  1  tea- 
spoon salt,  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough. 
Combine  as  for  other  pastry. 
,  Chocolate  Cake. 

This  is  a  true  conservation  cake, 
for  it  saves  sugar  as  well  as  wheat, 
li  cup  fat,  3  -tablespoons  brown  sugar, 
2  eggs,  1  cup  corn  syrup,  2  squares 
chocolate  (melted),  %  cup  milk,  2 
cups  barley  flour,  4  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Cream  the  fat  and  sugar,  add  the 
egg  yolks,  syrup,  and  melted  choco- 
late, and  beat  well.  Sift  dry  -ingredi- 
ents together  and  add  alternately  with 
the  milk.  Add  vanilla  and  fold  in 
the  stiffly  beaten  whites.  Bake  in 
loaf  or  layers  in  a  moderate  oven. 
Other  Ways  to  Save  Wheat. 

Cut  your  loaf  at  the  table  slice  by 
slice  ar.  needed     Waste  not  a  crumb. 

Waste  no  flour  on  the  bread  board 
when  you  make  bread. 

For  thickening. — Use  cornstarch  or 
the  substitute  flours.  Fine  corn  meal 
is  good  dredging  meats.  Every  little 
bit  of  flour  saved  counts. 

Have  breadless  meals. — Eat  pota- 
toes or  cooked  cereals  to  take  the 
place  of  bread.  When  you  have  pota- 
toes, rice,  or  hominy  served  with 
meat,  or  for  breakfast  a  large  bowl  of 
cereal,  you  do  not  need  bread. 

 o  i  

EAT  MORE  RICE 
This  Highly  Nutritious  Food  Should 

Have  a  More  Important  Place  in 
the  Nation's  Diet. 

Rice  should  have  a  more  Important 
place  In  the  diet,  says  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  In 
one  of  a  series  of  satements  reviewing 
the  agricultural  situation  for  1918. 
Increased  production  and  consumption 
of  rice  not  only  would  expand  a  profl- 
table  industry,  but  the  eating  of  more 
rice  in  the  place  of  wheat  would  re- 
lease a  greater  quantity  of  the  bread 
grain  for  shipment  to  the  allies. 

The  average  per  capita  consumption 
of  6  pounds  per  year  in  the  United 
States  Is  Bmallor  than  that  of  many 
European  countries  whore  rice  Is  not 


even  produced.  Norway  and  Sweden 
consume  over  9  pounds  per  capita, 
Russia  over  11  pounds,  England  27 
pounds,  France  34  pounds,  Italy  over 
101  pounds,  and  Germany  more  than 
93  pounds.  But  even  these  European 
countries  do  not  begin  to  eat  as  much 
rice  as  Japan  and  Ghina.  In  these 
eastern  countries  rice  is  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  diet.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Japan,  on  the 
average,  consumes  147  pounds  of  rice 
each  year,  and  those  In  China  158 
pounds. 

Rice  Highly  Nutritious. 

The  importance  of  the  place  rice 
holds  in  the  diets  of  foreign  countries 
as  a  staple  food,  says  a  recent  state- 
ment of  the  department,  would  prove 
beyond  doubt  that  it  is  highly  nutrit- 
ious; an  analysis  of  rice  supports  this 
proof.  Pound  for  pound,  rice  is  about 
as  nutritious  as  wheat.  Every  hun- 
dred pounds  of  cleaned  rice  contain 
87.7  pounds  of  nutriment,  while  every 
hundred  pounds  of  wheat  contain  87.1 
pounds.  Wheat  has  the  advantage  in 
protein  and  rice  in  carbohydrates. 

Most  of  the  American  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  6  pounds  per  year  is  used 
in  the  Southern  States,  in  some  of 
which  it  is  on  the  table  with  at  least 
one  meal  daily.  In  these  States  it 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  dietary 
that  tne  potato  does  in  the  Northern 
States. 

Rice  as  sold  by  most  American 
grocers  is  a  pretty  grain  with  a  smooth 
and  shiny  surface,  attractive  to  the 
eye,  but  it  lacks  the  palatableness 
that  makes  foods  popular.  This  rice 
has  been  so  highly  milled  that  it  has 
been  robbed  of  much  of  its  food  value 
and  of  most  of  its  oily  flavoring  mat- 
ter, leaving  a  product  known  to  the 
trade  as  pon3hed  rice,  which  to  many 
persons  is  tasteless.  Unpolished  rice 
is  offered  and  accepted  as  a  product 
superior  to  the  polished  rice,  but  In 
reality  its  food  value  is  only  better  in 
a  hardly  perceptible  degree. 

Brown  Rice  Superior. 

If  the  American  housewife  could  be 
induced  to  demand  brown  rice  instead 
of  taking  the  polished  product,  there 
would  be  a  marked  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  this  cereal  in  a  short 
time,  the  department  says.  The  su- 
periority of  the  brown  rice  and  its 
pleasing  flavor,  compared  to  both  the 
polished  and  the  unpolished  rice,  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  entire  seed,  as  nature 
produced  it,  is  used,  only  the  inclos- 
ing chaff  or  hulls  being  removed. 

In  the  preparation  of  rice,  the 
housewife  is  advised  to  take  care  that 
it  does  not  become  an  uninviting,  glut- 
inous mass,  which  has  been  its  com- 
mon table  form  in  the  country.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  Southern  States 
rice  is  served  with  each  grain  dis- 
tinct and  separate,  making  a  tempting 
and  appetizing  dish. 

How  to  Cook  Rice. 

In  seeking  information  on  the  art  of 
cooking  rice,  no  mistake  is  made  in 
referring  to  South  Carolina,  where  the 
true  value  of  this  cereal  has  been  ap- 
preciated for  over  two  centuries.  A 
Carolina  housewife  would  advise  the 
using  of  1  pint  of  rice,  after  thorough 
washing,  which  she  considers  Import- 
ant, "to  a  quart  and  a  pint  of  water," 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  common  salt. 

"This  is  to  be  boiled  over  a  quick 
fire  for  10  minutes,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Then  pour  off  all  or  nearly  all 
the  water;  cover  the  vessel  and  put 
over  a  very  slow  fire  and  allow  it  to 
steam  for  15  minutes  at  least,  stirring 
occasionally.  The  rice  will  be  soft  or 
grainy,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  left  on  it  when  put  to  steam 
and  the  length  of  time  allowed  In  the 
steaming.  The  larger  the  quantity  of 
water  and  the  shorter  the  steaming, 
the  softer  will  be  the  rice. 

Of  course,  other  methods  are  used 
in  boiling  rice,  or  at  least  modifi- 
cations of  the  recipe  given,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  result  should 
not  be  a  glutinous  mass,  and  that 
success  depends  upon  the  proper 
amount  of  water  used  and  the  length 
of  time  In  steaming. 

 o  

Hit  hard  and  quickly  for  all  we 
have  and  are  and  hope  to  be! 


REFRESHING  DRINKS  FOR 

WARM  DA 

When  you   are   tired,   warm  a 
thirsty  there  is  nothing  quite  so  res 
ful  as  a  glass  of  home  made  lemo 
ade,  grape  juice  or  iced    tea.  Ms 
your  afternoon  beverage  in  the  mo~ 
ing  and  let  it  ripen  in  the  ice  box. 
will  be  much  appreciated  when  y 
come  home  from  the  Red  Cross  wo 
room  or  when  you  are  tired  from  yo 
canning  or  working  in  your  war  g 
den. 

To  have  on  hand  the  materials  f 
these  refreshing  beverages  one  nee 
only  to  have  made  up  a  bottle  of  syr 
and  to  keep  in  the  cupboard  a  bott 
of  grape  juice  and  perhaps  one 
pineapple  or  loganberry.  These  wi 
oranges,  and  lemons,  and  a  jar 
maraschino  cherries  will  give  endle 
variety  if  one  has  ice,  tea  and  coff 
and  a  few  sprigs  of  the  fragrant  mi 
from  the  garden. 

In  making  the  syrup  for  your  s" 
mer  drinks  a"  large  quantity  may 
made  and  stored  in  a  jar  for  emer 

encies. 

Foundation  Syrup. 

Two  cups  sugar,  one  quart  water. 

Pour  the  boiling  water  over  t" 
sugar  and  stir  until  partly  dissolve 
Boil  for  twelve  minutes.    Cool  ar 

store  in  jar. 

To  use  this  syrup  mix  it  with  t" 
strained  fruit  juices,  add  iced  wat 
until  beverage  suits  individual  taste. 
Favorite  Lemonade. 

One  pint  foundation  syrup,  one-thir 
cup  lemon  juice,  ice  water. 

Blend  the  strained  lemon  juice  wi 
the  syrup.  Add  ice  water  and  st 
well.    Serve  very  cold. 

Orangeade. 

One  pint  foundation  syrup,  one-thlr 
cup  orange  juice,  juice  one  lemon,  ic 
water. 

Blend  the  syrup  with  the  orange  an 
lemon  juices.  Add  ice  water  and  st 
well.  Place  slice  of  orange  in  eac 
glass.    Serve  very  cold. 

Pineapple  Lemonade. 

One  pint  foundation  syrup,  one  c 
grated  pineapple,  or  one  cup  pineappl 
juice,  juice  three  lemons,  about  on 
quart  ice  water. 

Blend  the  pineapple  and  lemon  an 
add  to  the  syrup.  Dilute  with  ic 
water  to  individual  taste. 

Plain  Fruit  Punch. 

One  quart  foundation  syrup,  one-ha 
cup  lemon  juice,  one  cup  orange  juic 
two  cup  grated  pineapple  or  two  cu 
pineapple  juice,  ice  water. 

Add  the  grated  pineapple  to  the  h 
syrup  and  boil  for  twenty  minute 
add  the  fruit  juices,  cool,  strain 
dilute  with  ice  water. 

Grape  juice,  whether  homemade 
from  your  grocer's  makes  the  foun 
tton  of    many    excellent  beverage. 
Keep  a  bottle  in  your  ice  box.  It 
one  of  the  most  nutritious    of  t" 
fruit  drinks. 

Iced  Grape  Juice. 

One  pint  grape  juice,  one  pint  ic- 
water. 

Blend  well  and  serve  very  cold  wi 
a  sprig  of  crushed  mint  used  in 
glass  if  you  enjoy  the  mint  flavor. 
Grape  and  Ginger  Ale. 

One  pint  grape  juice,  one  quart 
ger  ale,  cracked  ice. 

Fill  the  glasses  half  full  of  crack 
ice.  Pour  over  the  ice  the  mix 
grape  juice  and  ginger  ale. 

When  you  are  canning  fruits  oft" 
some  of  the  juices  are  left  over.  PI 
this  juice  In  bottles.  Cork  tightly 
sterilize  with  your  jars  of  fruit.  U 
this  juice  in  making  a  special  dainty  f 
your  summer  guests.  Rhurbarb  jui" 
cherry,  pineapple,  strawberry,  ra 
berry  and  grape  juice  may  be  used 
the  following. 

Fruit  Cup. 

Mint  leaves,  crushed  ice,  foun 
atlon  syrup,  fruit  juice. 

Arrange  four  mint  leaves  in  the  b 
torn  of  each  frappe  glass.    On  tor 
place  crushed  Ice  to  fill  the  glass  thre 
fourths  full.  To  any  of  the  fruit  juic 
mentioned  above  add  enough  foun 
tion  syrup  to  sweeten  the  mixture 
taste.    Pour  this  over  the  ice  a 
serve  garnished  with  a  cherry.  A 
range  on  doily  covered    plateB  a 
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serve  as  the  first  course  of  a  summer 
luncheon. 

Sometimes  we  want  to  serve  a  cold 
drink  wmch  will  be  high  in  food  value. 
The  children  will  enjoy  tne  following 
for  lunch  or  supper,  or  even  between 
meals  when  they  are  very  hungry. 
Chocolate  Shake. 

Two  tablespoons  crushed  ice,  two 
and  one-half  tablespoons  chocolate 
syrup,  one  egg,  two-thirds  cup 

Place  the  ingredients  in  glass  and 
shake  vigorously  in  metal  shaker. 
Strain  into  another  glass  ior  serving. 
Shake  over  the  top  a  few  gratings  of 
nutmeg  or  a  litue  cinnamon. — People's 
Popular  Monthly. 


THIS  HOMEMADE  REFRIGERATOR, 
EASILY     MADE,    WILL  KEEP 

FOOD  WITHOUT  ICE 
Where  ice  is  not  obtainable  an  ice- 
less  refrigerator,  homemade,  will  be  a 
useful  food  keeper  and  food  saver  this 
summer.  Maintaining  a  low  temper- 
ature through  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  its  canvas  cover,  the  iceless  re- 
frigerator will  keep  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  cool  and  will  extend  the 
period  of  keeping  milk  and  butter.  It 
can  also  serve  as  a  cooler  for  drink- 
ing water.    This  is  the  way  "to  make 

it':  •;QB1?**0 

A  wooden  frame  is  made  with  di- 
mensions 42  by  16  by  14  inches  and 
covered  with  screen  wire,  preferably 
the  rustless  type,  which  costs  little 
more  than  the  ordinary  kind.  The  door 
is  made  to  fit  closely,  and  is  mounted 
cn  brass  hinges,  and  can  be  fastened 
with  a  wooden  latch.  The  bottom  is 
fitted  solid,  but  the  top  should  be 
covered  with  screen  wire.  Adjustable 
shelves  can  be  made  of  solid  wood  or 
strips,  or  sheets  of  galvanized  metal. 
Shelves  made  of  poultry  netting  on 
light  wooden  frames  are  probably  the 
most  desirable.  These  shelves  rest 
on  side  braces  placed  at  desired  in- 
tervals. A  bread  baking  pan,  14  by 
16  inches,  is  placed  on  the  top  and 
the  frame  rests  in  a  17  by  18  inch  pan. 
Paint   Makes   Surface   Attractive — 

Prevents  Rust. 
All  the  woodwork,  the  shelves,  and 
the  pans  should  receive  two  coats  of 
white  paint  and  one  or  two  coats  Of 
white  enamel.  This  makes  ft  very  at- 
tractive surface  and  one  that  can  be 
easily  kept  clean.  The  screen  wire 
also  may  receive  the  coats  of  enamel, 
which  will  prevent  it  from  rusting. 

A  cover  of  canton  flannel,  burlap,  or 
duck  is  made  to  fit  the  frame.  Put 
the  smooth  side  out  if  canton  flannel 
is  used.  It  will  require  about  3  yards 
of  material.  This  cover  is  buttoned 
around  the  top  of  the  frame  and  down 
the  side  on  which  the  door  is  not 
hinged,  using  buggy  hooks  and  eyes 
or  large  headed  tacks  and  eyelets 
worked  in  the  material.  On  the  front 
side  arrange  the  hooks  on  the  top  of 
the  door  instead  of  on  the  frame  and 
also  fasten  the  cover  down  the  latch 
side  of  the  door,  allowing  a  wide 
hem  of  the  material .  to  overlap  the 
place  where  the  door  closes.  The  door 
can  then  be  opened  without  unbutton- 
ing the  cover.  The  bottom  of  the 
cover  should  extend  down  into  the 
lower  pSh.  Four  double  strips,  which 
taper  to  8  or  10  inches  in  width,  are 
sewed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cover. 
These  strips  form  wicks  that  dip  over 
into  the  upper  pan. 

The  dimensions  given  make  a  re- 
frigerator of  very  convenient  size  for 
household  use  and  one  with  efficient 
'   evaporating  surface,  but    it    is  not 
:   recessary  to  follow    strictly  these 
:   dimensions.    If  a  large,  capacity  is 
desired,  the  height  of  the  refrigerator 
can  be  increased. 

In  Bomes  where  large  quantities  of 
milk  and  butter  are  to  be  kept  it  would 
,  be  well  to  have  one  refrigerator  for 
milk  and  butter  and  another  for  other 
:   foods,  as  milk  and  butter  readily  ab- 
sorb odors'  from  others  foods.  It  costs 
!   very  little  to  build  the  refrigerator 
t^and  nothing  to  operate  it.    The  oper- 
I  ation  is  as  simple  as  the  construe; ion. 

The  upper  pan  should  be  kept  filled 
r  with  water.  The  water  is  drawn  by 
capillary  attraction  through  the  wicks 
and  saturates  the  cover.  As  evapora- 
tion  takes  place,  heat  is  taken  from 
the  Inside  of  the  refrigerator,  thereby 


lowering  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
side and  the  contents.  Capillary  action 
starts  more  readily  if  the  cover  is 
first  dampened  by  dipping  it  in  water 
or  throwing  water  upon  it.  The 
greater  the  rate  of  evaporation  the 
lower  the  temperature  which  can  be 
secured;  therefore  the  refrigerator 
works  best  when  rapid  evaporation 
takes  place. 

When  the  refrigerator  is  placed  In 
a  shady  place  in  a  strong  breeze  and 
the  air  is  warm  and  dry,  evaporation 
takes  place  continuously  and  rapidly 
and  the  temperature  inside  the  re- 
frigerator is  reduced.  Under  ideal 
conditions  the  temperature  has  been 
known  to  be  reduced  to  50  degrees  F. 
When  it  is  damp  and  the  air  is  full  of 
moisture,  the  refrigerator  will  not 
work  as  well,  since  there  is  not  enough 
evaporation.  More  water  will  find  its 
way  to  the  lower  pan,  but  it  will  be 
drawn  up  into  the  covering  by  capil- 
lary attraction  when  the  air  again 
becomes  drier. 

The  refrigerator  should  be  regularly 
cleaned  and  sunned.  If  the  framework, 
shelves,  and  pans  are  white  enameled 
they  can  be  more  easily  kept  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  It  is  well  to  have 
two  covers,  so  that  a  fresh  one  can 
be  more  easily  kept  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. It  is  well  to  have  two  covers, 
so  that  a  fresh  one  can  be  used  each 
week  and  the  soiled  one  washed  and 
sunned. 


HOT  WEATHER  AND  THE  BABY 

Mothers  of  America!  This  message 
comes  to  you  at  the  beginning  of  the 
danger  season.  Of  all  the  children 
who  die  during  this  Children's  Year, 
more  than  one-third  will  perish  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember. Your  infant  under  one  is  in 
danger.  Will  you  help  the  great  cause 
along  by  doing  your  particular  part  for 
your  own  child?  If  each  mother  would 
do  that,  the  sum  total  would  be  victory. 
The  object  of  this  great  campaign  is 
to  save  one  hundred  thousand  lives 
that  otherwise  would  perish.  This 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  if  every 
mother  of  every  child  can  be  enlisted 
in  the  work.  Here  is  a  summary  of 
some  of  the  more  important  things 
that  each  mother  should  see  to. 
When  to  Wean  The  Baby. 

First,  do  not  wean  a  child  during  the 
hot  months.  If  the  baby  is  of  the 
weaning  age  on  the  first  of  July,  don't 
wean  him  until  October  or  November. 
If  the  supply  of  mother's  milk  should 
decrease,  do  not"  abandon  the  breast 
atlogether  but  supplement  the  requir- 
ed amount  with  properly  prepared 
cow's  milk.  By  all  means  avoid  giv- 
ing the  child  any  of  the  socalled  "in- 
fant foods"  of  commerce.  Some  of 
these  foods  do  contain  a  little  milk, 
but  most  of  them  are  modified  cereals. 
Keep  The  Baby  Cool. 

There  is  one  use  of  ice  which  even 
the  family  with  the  small  income 
should  not  dispense  with,  namely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  thejnilk  of  the  infant 
cool.  It  can  be  warmed  to  blood  heat 
just  before  the  administration  and 
kept  as  near  the  ice  as  possible  the 
rest  of  the  time. 

In  the  hot  weather  be  careful  of 
the  boby's  wrappings;  do  not  bundle 
him  to  the  point  of  sufnocation.  Eveu 
in  tlfe  poorest  homes  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  opening  the  doors  and 
windows  and  having  fresh  air  and 
shade.  The  daily  or  even  twice-daily 
bath  will  be  a  help  toward  keeping 
the  child  cool  and  clean.  The  cloth- 
ing necessary  for  protection  should  be 
of  the  flimsiest,  and  day  and  night 
there  should  be  an  abundance  of  out- 
door air. 

If  The  Baby  Is  III. 

If,  after  all  your  precautions,  your 
child  falls  ill,  do  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  send  for  a  physician.  The 
delay  of  24  hours  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
may  prove  fatal.  The  great  danger  of 
the  hot  season  to  the  child  is  diarrhea 
in  all  of  its  forms,  from  the  simplest 
type  of  looseness  of  the  bowels  to  the 
most  aggravated  case  of  cholera  in- 
fantum, a  steep  gradient  and  yet  one 
that  the  neglected  child  rapidly 
mounts.  Of  all  the  munitions  which 
should  be  furnished  the  army  fighting 
for  the  life  of  our  children,  none  of 
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tbem  is  anything  like  so  important  as 
proper  food,  proper  clothing,  and  pro- 
per ventilation. — Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 
in  Good  Housekeeping. 

 o  

TO  RID  PANTRY  OF  ANTS 

Housekeepers  are  complaining  of  an- 
noyance by  ants  in  the  kitchen  and 
pantry  this  season.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  this  nuisance  the  use  of  a 
poisonous  syrup  prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing a  pound  of  sugar  in  a  cup  of  hot 
water  to  which  about  1-20  of  an  ounce 
of  sodium  arsenate,  previously  dis- 
solved in  a  little  hot  water,  is  added. 
Small  sponges  are  soaked  in  this 
syrup  and  placed  in  jelly  glasses,  the 
lids  of  which  have  been  punched  with 
several  large  holes.  The  sponge  should 
about  half  fill  the  glass.  Several  glasses 
should  be  prepared  in  this  way  and 
placed  where  the  ants  are  foraging. 
When  the  ants  stop  visiting  any  glass 
of  poisoned  syrup  it  should  be  moved 
a  short  distance,  where  they  will  visit 
it  again.  They  will  carry  the  poison- 
ed syrup  to  their  nests  and  eventual- 
ly the  whole  colony  will  be  destroyed 
or  driven  away.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  syrup  is  poisonous  and 
must  be  kept  away  from  children. 
Honey  or  syrup  can  be  substituted  for 
sugar  in  making  the  ant  poison. 


CHOOSE  GOOD  TOOLS 

We  require  a  supply  of  tools  on  the 
farm.  Our  work  demands  that  we  pos- 
sess various  small  and  large  instru- 
ments with  which  to  save  time  and 
labor.  The  nature  of  these  tools,  of 
course,  will  depend  upon  the  system 
of  farming  adopted,  and  also  upon  our 


finances  to  a  lesser  extent.  Whatever 
our  requirements,  whether  it  be  brace 
and  bit,  keyhole  saw,  or  sledge  ham- 
mer, it  is  necessary  to  good  and  quick 
work  that  the  tools  be  of  the  very 
highest  quality. 

"Breaking  and  dulling  at  a  time  when 
we  can  ill  afford  time  is  a  feature  of 
poor  tools.  Tools  with  the  right  tem- 
per and  quality  will  stand  up  under 
the  test  of  hard  usage — when  doing 
the  tough  and  mean  jobs.  Not  only 
must  tools  be  tempered  to  dispose  of 
the  toughest  materials,  but  they  must 
be  breakage  proof.  If  you  are  a  bit- 
user,  doubtless  you  have  had  many  j\ 
bit  snap  off  where  the  shanks  joins  the 
twist.  That's  where  many  bits  are 
weak.  A  sledge  that  will  chip  off.  or 
conversely,  bruise  under  use,  is  in  the 
same  class. 

One  cannot  always  gauge  the  qual- 
ity of  tools  by  simply  looking  at  them. 
A  test  is  much  more  reliable,  and 
most  highly  tempered  tools  should  only 
be  purchased  subject  to  test.  Of 
course,  many  tools  or  this  character 
are  backed  by  the  guarantee  of  the 
maker.  Unless  we  purchase  our  tools 
subject  to  test,  or  backed  by  a  guar- 
antee, ye  may  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment. Subject  all  tools  purchased  to 
a  close  scrutiny  in  order  to  detect  any 
possible  flaws;  look  for  the  maker's 
name  and  guarantee,  and  buy  only 
with  the  understanding  that  poor  qual- 
ity tools  may  be  returned  and  the  pur- 
chased price  refunded  or  an  exchange 
effected. — I.  B.  Henderson. 


"Extravagance  costs  blood,  the  blood 
of  heroes.'' — Lloyd  George. 
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Livestock  and  The  Orchard 


(Continued  from  page  3) 


Grains  may  be  purchased  or  may  be 
grown  in  connection  with  the  orchard. 
Tne  combination  of  legume  hay  for 
roughage,  of  either  silage  or  root  crop 
for  succulence,  and  of  our  Western- 
grown  grains  for  concentrates,  gives 
exactly  the  right  kind  of  ration  for 
heavy  milk  and  butter-fat  production. 
The  grains  that  are  needed  are  bar- 
ley and  oats,  in  addition  to  bran, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  relatively 
cheapest  feeds  that  can  be  bought  in 
the  market. 

The  dairy  cow,  therefore,  fits  in  with 
the  orchard  plan  for  between-the-row 
crops  and  not  omy  turnis^es  the  family 
with  highly-nutritious  foodstuffs,  but 
in  addition  gives  the  fruit  grower  a 
week  by  week  or  month  by  month 
cash  income  to  supplement  the  in- 
come from  fruit  production. 

Swine  fit  in  well  with  dairy  cattle 
because  one  of  the  best  of  all  feeds 
for  growing  pigs  is  the  skimmed  milk, 
which  on  many  farms  is  a  by-product 
of  the  dairy  business.  Fundamentals 
in  successful  swine  production  are 
pasture  for  the  brood  sow  and  pigs; 
by-products  such  as  from  the  dairy 
for  supplementing  other  rations  and 
for  keeping  down  cost  of  production, 
and  concentrates  for  finishing  swine 
for  market.  All  of  these  feeds,  to  a 
limited  extent  at'  least,  can  be  pro- 
duced •  In  connection  with  the  fruit 
farm.  The  pasture  could  be  legume 
pasture,  either  alfalfa  or  clover.  In 
addition  special  between-the-row  crops 
such  as  peas  and  oats,  rape,  kale  and 
other  crops  of  a  similar  nature  can  be 
seeded  for  hog  pasture.  Skimmedi 
milk,  unsalable  fruit  and  wastes  from 
the  household  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  swine  feeding.  In  ad- 
dition there  will  be  needed  concen- 
trates for  fleshing  swine  for  market. 
At  present  prices  of  feedstuffs,  shorts 
and  barley  are  probably  the  most  eco- 
nomical feed  to  use  in  swine  feeding. 
A  nitrogenous  supplement  should  be 
fed  in  addition  and  tankage,  skimmed 
milk,  or  alfalfa  nay  are  feeds  valuable 
in  this  connection. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions of  breeding,  feeding  and  manage- 
ment that  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  dairy  cattle  and  swine  for 
the  orchard.  Time,  however,  does  not 
permit  extensive  treatment  of  these 
problems  unless  there  is  some  particu- 
lar point  that  needs  amplification.  It 
is  not  only  true  that  dairy  cattle  and 
swine  are  best  fitted  of  the  farm  ani- 
mals for  use  in  connection  with  the 
orchard,  but  in  addition  it  is  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  that  these  animals  be 
bred  at  this  particular  time,  since  o,f 
all  the  animals  of  the  farm  the  dairy 
cow  is  most  efficient  in  that  she  pro- 
vides more  human  food  from  one 
hundred  pounds  of  feed,  through  her 
milk,  than  can-  be  obtained  through 
the  means  of  any  other  animal  pro- 
duct. Swine  rank  second  in  efficiency 
to  the  dairy  cow. 

There  is  one  other  branch  of  the 
livestock  industry  that  should  be  men- 
tioned at  this  time,  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  the  American  farmer.  I 
lefer  to  poultry  raising.  Poultry  should 
not  only  be  part  of  the  general  plan  on 
the  fruit  farm,  but  in  addition  should 
be  kept  on  every  American  farm.  It 
is  rather  unfortunate  that  we  find 
grain  farmers  as  well  as  fruit  grow- 
ers going  to  the  butcher  or  the 
groceryman  for  poultry  that  ought  to 
be  produced  /at  home.  Poultry  on  the 
fruit  farm  will  not  only  furnish  the 
family  with  foodstuffs  among  the  most 
nutritious  of  all  that  are  available  for 
human  consumption,  but  in  addition,  if 
properly  handled,  can  be  made  to  yield 
during  the  year  no  inconsiderable  in- 
come. 

The  great  fruit  Industry  of  (lie 
Northwest  will  lose  nothing  of  its  im- 
portance as  a  highly-organized  special- 
ty, hut  on  the  other  hand  will  be 
strengthened  and  rendered  more  stahle 
and  permanent  by  the  adoption  of 
diversification  to  the  extent  of  live- 
stock keeping  along  the  lines  sugges- 
<■<]  above. 


PROFITABLE  IMPROVEMENTS 

Under  war  conditions,  there  is  a 
tendency  with  most  people  to  econo- 
mize, and  this  is  especially  true  of 
farmers.  The  need  of  the  country  for 
money  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
war  means  a  heavy  increase  in  taxes, 
and  the  necessity  for  lending  money  to 
Uncle  Sam  by  buying  Liberty  boWs, 
Thrift  stamps,  etc.  The  Red  Cross, 
and  other  war  activities  call  for  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  must  be  contri- 
buted, and  the  farmer,  of  course,  does 
his  share  in  these.  The  price  of  prac- 
tically everything  the  farmer  buys  has 
advanced  and  this  tends  to  make  him 
feel  poor.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cut 
out  -all  unnecessary  expenditures,  and 
to  class  as  unnecessary  many  expendi- 
tures which  might  very  profitably  be 
made. 

H.  W.  Danforth,  president .  of  "the 
Federal  Lartd  Bank  of  St.  Louis, 
touched  on  this  matter  in  a  recent 
letter.    We  quote: 

"I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest 
handicaps  the  average  farmer  is  suf- 
fering is  his  lack  of  sufficient  oper- 
ating capital.  I  know  so  many  farms 
where  a  few  dollars  invested  in 
drainage,  silos,  would  increase  produc- 
tion 25  to  30  per  cent.  Thru  the  feder- 
al farm  loan  act,  farmers  can  borrow 
this  money  at  5%  per  cent,  and  have 
up  to  forty  years'  time  in  which  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  If  my  theory  is 
correct,  that  with  proper  use  of  this 
money  they  can  earn  25  to  30  per  cent, 
it  seems  to  me  that  every  .farmer  who 
is  not  already  carrying  a  loan  on  his 
land  should  be  induced  to  borrow  mon- 
ey from  the  federal  land  bank,  and 
use  it  in  this  way. 

"I  have  observed  that  in  the  past, 
where  the  average  farmer  placed  a 
mortgage  due  in  three,  four  or  five 
years,  he  was  inclined  to  sacrifice  ev- 
erything possible  in  order  to  "pay.  it 
off.  It  seems  to  me  if  he  were  re- 
lieved from  the  nearness  of  maturity, 
he  would  be  more  inclined  to  invest 
the  money  in  permanent  improvements 
of  various  kinds,  and  consequently  do 
much  better  farming. 

"A  short  time  ago,  v*e  made  a  loan 
of  $10,000  to  a  farmer  in  Illinois,  who 
owns  about  200  acres  of  land  free 
from  incumbrance.  He  figures  that  by 
using  this  money  for~tile,  remodeling 
his  barn,  building  silos,  and  putting 
modern  conveniences  in  his  home,  he 
is  simply  exercising  good  business 
judgment;  that  as  long  as  the  use  o,f 
this  money  will  make  him  more  than 
he  is  paying  for  it,  he  has  a  good  in- 
vestment." 

There  is  a  lot  of  truth  in  what  Mr. 
Danforth  says.  When  we  once  begin 
to  economize,  we  are  likely  to  carry  it 
altogther  too  far,  and  refuse  to  make 
expenditures  which  are  really  good  in- 
vestments. The  man  who  "gets  along 
somehow"  with  a  practically  worn-out 
implement,  for  example,  will  spend,  in 
keeping  it  in  repair  and  in  time  wast- 
ed, for  more  than  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  a  new  implement. 
There  is  sucS  a  thing  as  unwise 
economy. 

The  man  who  is  lacking  the  work- 
ing capital  he  really  needs,  and  who 
can  get  this  by  putting  a  lien  on  his 
land  through  one  of  the  federal  land 
banks,  might  well  consider  the  advis- 
abllity  of  doing  it;  not  only  that  he 
may  get  working  capital,  but  that  he 
may  be  safeguarded  in  a  measure 
against  the  need  of  making  a  loan  a 
year  or  two  in  the  future,  when  in- 
terest rates  may  be  considerably  high- 
er. As  the  war  continues,  we  must 
expect  to  pay  higher  rates  for  money, 
and  loans  which  mature  during  the 
continuation  of  the  ware  are  likely  to 
be  much  more  difficult  to  renew.  It  is 
8  good  time  for  the  man  who  Is  spread 
out.  a  little  too  much,  or  who  knows 
he  Is  going  to  need  additional  working 
capital,  to  plan  well  in  advance. — 
Henry  Russel. 

 o  

No  man  Is  rich  enough  to  eat  what 
his  country  needs. 


Farmers  Attack  the 

Non-Partisan  League 

Quite  a  stir  has  been  created  throughout  the  agricultural  sections  of  Utah, 
Idaho  and  neighboring  states  the  past  ten  days  by  the  publication  in  several 
country  and  cities  newspapers  in  the  state,  of  the  letter  written  by  W.  S.  Han- 
sen, State  Senator  of  Utah,  to  Agnes  I\  Riddle,  state  senator  of  Colorado  and 
one  of  the  most  prominent  farm  women  in  the  country,  relative  to  Senator 
Riddle's  membership  in  the  Non  Partisan  League  and  her  knowledge  of  its 
operations. 

Senator  Hansen  was  awarded  the  certificate  of  "Master  Farmer"  by  the 
Utah  Agricultural  College  and  has  taken  a  very  active  interest  in  everything 

affecting  farmers  throughout  the  state. 

In  response  to  questions  asked  him  several  days  ago  relative  to  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  Non  Partisan  Leagtie,  Senator  Hansen  issued  the  following 

statement. 

To  be  brief  all  of  the  desired  reforms  can  be  brought  about  through  the 
old  line  parties,  without  the  creation  of  freak  organizations  having  nothing 
in  common  with  business  interests  that  have  taken  years  to  develop.  I  am 
a  farmer  and  take  special  interest  in  my  farm  business  from  which  I  make 
my  living.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  do  not  need  such  an  organization  in 
the  state  of  Utah.  To  create  a  prejudice  of  one  class  of  producers  against 
the  other  is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  all.  I  wrote  Senator  Agnes  L. 
Riddle,  a  prominent  farmer  of  Colorado  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  for  information.  My  letter  to  her 
and  her  reply  you  may  have. 

Fielding,  Utah,  April  6,  1918. 

Senator  Agnes  Riddle, 

Englewood,  Colorado, 
My  Dear  Senator. 

For  many  years  I  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  all  public  questions  affecting 
the  farmer.  As  a  farmer,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Utah,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  Utah;  and  there  has 
come  to  my  attention  lately  the  name  of  an  organization  called  the  Farmers'  Non- 
partisan League,  which  appears  to  have  been  organized  by  a  Mr.  Townley  and  a  Mr. 
McHaigh.  I  ha,ve  been  told  by  farmers  that  this  organization  is  about  to  enter  the 
State  of  Utah,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  farmers  to  its  cause. 

I  have  been  informed  that  you  have  always  been  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Colorado  farmer,  and  while  a  member  of  the  House  and  as  a  Senator  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  have  been  active  in  the  interests  of  the  farmer,  and  that  you  are  now 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  I  have  been 
told  that  you  were  one  of  the  original  organizers  of  the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan 
League  for  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  that  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
organization  and  its  work,  you  determined  that  the  movement  was  not  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  farmer,  and  that  the  organization  was  unpatriotic. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  about  the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan  League  and  your  ex- 
perience with  the  organization,  so  that  myself  and  friends  may  obtain  an  authentic 
statement  as  to  what  this  organization  means  to  the  farmer. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  W.  S.  HANSEN. 


Hon.  W.  S.  Hansen, 
Fielding,  Utah. 


Denver,  Colorado,  April  13,  1918. 


Dear  Senator: 

I  have  your  letter  of  April  6th  asking  for  information  regarding  the  so-called 

National  Nonpartisan  League. 

I  have  championed  the  farmer's  cause  in  Colorado  for  over  twenty-five  years, 
as  secretary  and  State  organizer  of  the  Grange,  executive  member  and  /organizer  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Farm  Women,  and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture;  and  have  fought  for  the  farmer  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  of 
Colorado,  so  you  may  know  my  heart  and  soul  are  with  the  farmer,  being. one  my- 
self, and  not  a  member  of  what  the  Nonpartisan  League  calls  "Big  Biz." 

The  Nonpartisan  League  started  its  propaganda  in  Colorado  about  one  year 
ago.  The  farmer's  at  that  time  were  a  little  dissatisfied  and  disappointed  in  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  in  refusing  to  provide  for  an  appropriation  for  storage 
houses  for  potatoes  and  other  farm  products  in  the  homesteads  of  Colorado.  I  made 
the  fight  in  the  Legislature  for  these  storage  houses,  but  failed,  and  was  disappointed 
as  well. 

When  organizers  came  to  Colorado  they  told  me  of  the  great  things  they  had  l 
accomplished  in  North  Dakota,  and  while  I  did  not  at  that  time  join  them,  they  put 
my  name  on  their  organizating  blanks  as  chairwoman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  caught  a  great  many  farmers  by  doing  so.  They  later  asked  me  to  speak  for 
them  which  I  did,  and  when  I  came  into  real  connection  with  the  organization  and 
its  organizers  I  found  that  they  were  not  telling  the  truth  to  the  farmers,  and  one 
member  of  the  organization  stated  that  he  had  been  to  St.  Paul  Minn.,  to  the  con- 
vention, and  had  heard  LaFollette,  and  that  the  League's  National  committee  felt 
the  same  as  LaFollette. 

I  want  to  tell  you  the  whole  thing  is  rotten,  and  if  the  farmers  knew  the 
truth  the  Nonpartisan  League  manager  in  Denver  would  have  to  leave  town  in  the 
night.  # 

One  of  their  organizers  made  a  speech  and  told  of  the  wonderful  things  hap- 
pening in  Russia,  and  that  this  government  of  ours  would  have  to  be  torn  from  its 

foundations  before  things  would  be  changed  as  they  should. 

All  three  of  the  representatives  of  the  league  who  came  to  Colorado  said  they 
were  Socialists,  but  that  Socialism  was  too  slow  for  them,  and  they  wanted  to  go  a 

step  further  and  get  quick  action. 

I  tried  to  keep  them  from  going  on  with  the  organization  in  Colorado,  by 
incorporating  and  taking  right  to  use  the  name  from  them,  so  that  someone  could 
be  made  responsible  for  large  sums  of  money  taken  from  the  farmers  in  Colorado, 
but  I  failed  in  this,  and  all  the  money  was  sent  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  I  was  in- 
formed the  organization  not  being  incorporated,  there  was.  no  responsibility  for  one 
cent  collected. 

I  have  done  what  I  could  in  Colorado  to  tell  the  farmers  the  dangers  of  this 
league,  and  particularly  the  organizers.  I  am  first  and  last  a  loyal  American,  and 
being  so,   I  could  no  longer  continue  my  association  with  the  organizers  of  the 

I  -eaguo. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  ACNES  L.  RIDOLK, 

State  Senator  of  Colorado. 

"As  you  will  note  the  letter  of  Senator  Riddle  n?eds  no  comment.  It  is 
plain,  concise  and  to  the  point.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Loyal  American 
Citizens  should  not  lend  their  influence  of  this  political  organization.  What 
we  want  now  Is  wholesome  American  Patriotism,  one  purpose,  THE  WIN- 
NING OF  THE  WAR." 
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The  Improvement  and 

Maintenance  of  Roads 


Andrew  P.  Anderson. 


Soils  of  a  decidely  gravelley  char- 
cter  offers  in  general  the  most  favor- 
ble  conditions  for  the  construction 
nd  maintenance  of  such  roads  as  will 
nswer  the  requirements  of  ordinary 
arm  traffic.  This  does  not  mean, 
owever,  that  all  soils  of  a  gravelly 
haracter  or  all  gravels  are  suitable 
ir  road-b#Ilding  purposes,  nor  that 
ny  old  method  of  construction  will 
roduce  satisfactory  results.  But  it 
oes  mean  that  a  region  favored  with 

supply  of  gravely  suitable  for  road 
onstruction  is  in  possession  of  cer- 
lin  natural  advantages,  which  it  would 
e  folly  not  to  utilize  to  their  full  ex- 
?nt.  On  rare  occasions  we  find  this 
laterial  so  distributed  that  only  a 
ertain  amount  of  grading  and  drain- 
ge  work  is  required  to  secure  a  rea- 
onably  good  road.  Usually  the  soil 
aries  from  place  to  place,  and,  in 
eneral,  the  material  really  suitable 
>r  the  wearing  surface  of  the  road  is 
□nfined  to  more  or  less  localized  de- 
osits.  These  deposits  should  be 
tilized  so  far  as  the  local  conditions 
'ill  permit.  Often  times  the  road 
lay  be  constructed  in  part  from  the 
oorer  gravel  on  the  ground  and  then 
lie  wearing  course  finished  or  sup- 
lemented  with  selected  gravel  from 

more  distant  source.  Where  the 
oil  contains  too  much  clay  a  small 
ddition  of  sand  or  gravel,  carrying 
t|le  or  no  clay  and  of  the  proper 
haracter,  may  be  added  and  worked 
lto  the  surface,  while  clay  or  gumbo 
lay  be  added  to  a  gravel  deficient  in 
inding  qualities.  In  this  manner  the 
ondition  of  many  roads  which  are  not 
ubject  to  heavy  traffic  may  be  very 
laterial  ly  improved  at  a  comparative- 
ly small  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
Dad. 

The  road  builder  must  furthermore 
ontinually  keep  in  mind  the  traffic 
rtaich  the  road  will  have  to  carry  and 
tie  selection  of  the  materials  and 
haracter  of  the  construction  modified 
ccordingly.  The  best  road  is  that 
ne  which  will  give  the  community 
he  desired  service  at  the  lowest  total 
nnual  outlay  for  that  period  of  years 
uring  which  the  adopted  type  may 
e  properly  considered  as  capable  of 
atisfactorily  and  economically  an- 
wering  the  traffic  requirements.  Thus, 
rhat  would  be  a  very  good  road  for 
ne  place  for  another,  much  in  the 
ame  manner  as  a  one-horse  plow  may 
e  the  proper  thing  for  a  small  or- 
hard  or  the  garden,  but  would  be  far 
rom  economical  in  a  large  field. 

Where  the  traffic  is  very  heavy  dur- 
Qg  the  dry  season,  and  especially 
rhere  a  conisderable  portion  is  motor 
iriven  and  of  high  speed,  the  cost  of 
aaintaining  a  gravel  road  would  prob- 
bly  be  excessive  and  the  construc- 
lon  should  be  modified  or  some  other 
rpe  selected.  This  paper,  however, 
rill  deal  only  with  roads  carrying 
rdinary  farm  traffic  and  a  small  per- 
Bntage  of  motor-driven  vehicles,  that 
I,  with  ordinary  or  average  country 
raffle  conditions. 

All  gravels  are  not  suitable  for  sur- 
ftcing  the  roadway.  A  good  road- 
uilding  gravel  must  have  certain  de- 
^Jite  qualities.    First  of  all,  it  must 

nd  or  consolidate  well  on  the  road, 
is  binding  or  cementing  property  is 
tae  mainly  to  three  factors:  First,  a 
roper  percent-age  of  clay  or  other 
Iteration  product,  which  will  bind  or 
Bment  the  particles  firmly  together, 
pis  is  especially  important  in  a  clim- 
jte  subject  to  long  dry  spells.  In  gen- 
ral,  the  clay  contents  should  amount 
o  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  Moreover, 
he  clay  should  be  of  such  character 
■  to  bake  and  become  very  hard  when 
A  clay  which  crumbles  readily 
then  dry  is  of  little  value  as  a  binder. 
Be  second  consideration  is  the  shape 
rf  the  individual  fragments,  as  the 
j&ore  utfj  ilar  these  are  the  better  will 
|e  the  mecTiankal  bond.  The  third 
bnsidera^lon  is  the  proportion  of 
fech  of  the  different  sizes  composing 


the  gravel.  This  proportion  should  bo 
such  ' that  the  larger  pebbles  predom- 
inate, with  just  sudicieirt  of  the  finer 
materials  to  (ill  the  voids  and  thtM 
form  a  normally  stable  mixture,  which 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  pack  an:i 
remain  firm  rather  than  to  creep  and 
move  under  traffic. 

If  the  gravel  in  its  natural  condition 
does  not  answer  all  the  necessary  re- 
quirements, this  may  often  be  remedi- 
ed at  a  small  extra  outlay.  Thus  ad- 
ditional clay  may  be  added  to  improve 
the  binding  quality,  improper  propor- 
tions may  be  corrected  by  mixing 
gravels  in  the  proper  ratio  from  differ- 
ent sources,  and  excess  sand  or  too 
large  pebbles  may  be  removed  by 
screening.  Not  infrequently  a  gravel 
carrying  a  large  amount  of  bowlder:-, 
can  be  run  through  a  crusher  and 
made  to  yields  a  material  but  little, 
if  any,  inferior  to  the  best  broken 
stone. 

In  the  construction  of  a  gravel  road 
the  preliminary  grading  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  topography  and  local 
conditions  necessary  to  secure  adequ- 
ate drainage.  The  chief  consider- 
ation to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  in 
general  the  principal  source  of  danger 
to  a  gravel  road  in  an  arid  region  is 
not  during  winter  or  rainy  seasons, 
but  during  the  dry  weather  of  summer. 
The  side  ditches  should  be  shallow 
and  the  crown  low  unless  it  is  rea- 
sonably certain  that  an  exceptional 
amount  or  seepage  water  will  have 
to  be  contended  with.  So  long  as  a 
properly  constructed  gravel  road  has 
a  certain  amount  of  moisture  it  will 
not  ravel  or  go  to  pieces.  The  aim 
must  therefore  be  of  conserve  and 
retain  this  moisture  and  keep  the 
road  surface  from  completely  drying 
out.  When  local  conditions  are  favor- 
able, shade  may  be  planted  along  the 
roadside.  In  still  other  places  it  may 
be  possible  to  make  provisions  for 
flooding  the  road  a  few  times  during 
the  season.  Where  irrigation  waters 
are  plentiful  this  possibility  of  flood- 
ing the  road  at  necessary  intervals 
should  be  well  considered  before  con- 
struction is  begun. 

The  necessary  thickness  or  depth 
of  gravel  to  be  placed  on  the  road  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  traffic, 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  sub- 
grade  or  foundation,  and  the  character 
of  the  gravel  used  for  the  surfacing. 
In  general  practice  the  thickness  of 
the  consolidated  gravel  in  a  well-con- 
structed road  varies  from  6  to  10  inch 
es.  Owing  to  the  practical  impossibil- 
ity of  consolidating  this  amount  of 
gravel  at  one  time,  the  gravel  is  usual- 
ly placed  in  two  courses. 

The  particular  details  of  tne  con- 
struction will  vary  with  local  condi- 
tions and 'the  machinery  available,  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  undertaken,  and 
many  other  factors,  which  can  only  be 
determined  by  a  close  study  of  all  the 
conditions  involved.  Good  gravel 
roads  have  been  built  without  the  use 
of  any  special  machinery.  But  this 
entails  very  considerable  hardship  for 
a  .time  on  the  passing  traffic.  Loose 
gravel  is  almost  as  difficult  to  haul 
over  as  loose  sand.  Whenever  a  road 
roller  is  not  available  the  work  should 
be  done  immediately  preceding  or 
during  the  early  part  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, so  that  the  gravel  may  be  thor- 
oughly consolidated  before  the  dry  sea- 
son begins.  Unless  a  road  roller  and 
water  for  sprinkling  are  available  the 
construction  of  a  gravel  road  should 
never  be  undertaken  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dry  season. 

The  construction  of  a  gravel  road 
should  never  be  undertaken  unless  de- 
finite provisions  for  maintenance  are 
assured.  A  newly  constructed  gravel 
road  needs  special  attention  for  at 
least  a  year  before  4he  surface  be; 
comes  thoroughly  consolidated  and 
handed.  After  each  rain  and,  if  neces- 
sary, at  other  times  when  the  gravel 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  is  as  easy  work  for  your 
horses  as  plowiog  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  entire 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wheels 
We've  taken  the  weigh  off  the  horses'  necks— taken  the  weight 
off  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  shoe —  _  m  9*  *-» 

there's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all     E  IV^  E  R.  S 
on  the  wheels,  and  it's  a  straight  pull  forward. 

READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK 

and  see  all  tlie  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  better  than  others 
l?merson  New  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  2S  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  the  quality 
of  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  your 
own  judgment.  Send  for  catalog, 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay-field  cfiiciericy  and  haying  profit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong,  of  proved  durability. 

EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  have  hinged  tongues  —  the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse — and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft — are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughout 

W    Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


FOR  SALE 

OUR  ENTIRE  HERD  OF  THOROUGHBRED 
REGISTERED  JERSEYS 

Seven  cows,  six  heifers,  three  bulls. 
All  animals  are  in  first  class  condition. 

"  Prices  reasonable. 

Utah  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 

OG-DEN,  UTAH. 


is  moist  enough  to  pack,  the  split  log 
drag  or  other  similar  device  should  he 
used  to  fill  the  ruts  and  maintain  the 
crown.  The  drag  should,  however, 
never  be  used  on  a  dry  road.  When 
the  road  is  too  dry  to  drag,  a  hand 
garden  ralce  will  he  found  very  useful 
to  fill  ruts  and  incipent  chuck  holes. 
A  slight  covering  of  straw  or  auy 
similar  fibrous  material  available  may 
be  used  to  good  advantage  to  prevent 
or  check  raveling  during  dry  weather. 
The  most  important  consideration  in 
the  main'enance  of  a  gravel  road, 
however,  is  timeliness — make  the  re- 
pairs at  once  and  while  they  can  be 
easily  remedied.  If  neglected,  they 
may  soon  extend  beyond  any  means 
available.  The  motto  of  the  man  in 
charge  of  maintaining  a  gravel  road 
should  be  "do  it  now." 


"WEED  CONTROL" 

In  the  control  of  weeds  there  are 
Ihree  main  principles  to  be  observed. 
Preventing  the  weeds  from  going  to 
seed  on  the  farm,  preventing  the  weed 
seeds  from  being  brought  to  the  farm, 
and  in  the  cases  of  perennials,  starv- 
ing out  the  underground  parts  by  pre- 
venting them  from  making  top 
growth.  An  enormous  number  of 
seeds  are  produced  by  weeds,  the  num- 
ber varying  from  100  to  several  thou- 
sand per  plant.    Some  weeds,  such  as 


wild  carrot,  burdock  and  others  are 
capable  of  producing  20,000  or  more 
seeds  to  the  plant.  If  the  weeds  are 
attacked  when  the  most  advanced 
have  just  reached  tae  full-bloom 
stage  they  can  be  prevented  from 
seeding.  At  this  stage,  too,  the  roots 
are  at  their  weakest.  The  thorough 
preparation  of  the  seei  bed  of  every 
crop  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
control  of  weeds.  Each  harrowing 
destroys  hosts  of  young  weed  seed- 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  that  germinate  After  plant- 
ing the  same  object  should  be  kept  in 
mind.  More  weeds  will  be  killed  just 
before  and  after  the  crop  come3  up 
by  the  use  of  a  drag  harrow  or  a 
spike  hook  harrow  than  by  several 
lings  as  i*  is  only  the  weed  seeds 
cultivations  when  the  plants  are 
larger.  After  the  small  grain  crop  is 
harvested  it  is  a  good  plan  to  harrow 
or  disk  the  stubble  to  encourage  the 
germination  of  weed  sesds,  as  these 
seedlings  are  la'er  killed  by  the  fall 
plowing  or  by  cold  weather.  Mow- 
ing is  another  way  to  prevent  weeds 
from  going  to  seed  and  as  a  rule  this 
should  be  done  when  the  weeds  have 
reached  the  full  bloom  stage. 


"America  is  God's  last  chant 
save  the  world." — Emerson. 
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RAISING  PIGS  ON  PASTURE       In  this  connection  it  is  advisable  to 
.  state   that  some  hog  raisers  prefer 

Clement  wnite.  shorts  to  tankage,  and  never  feed  the 

The  call  for  increased  pork  pro-  latter  when  it  is  possible  to  secure 
duction  has  created  a  greater  interest  shorts.  Before  dismissing  the  subject 
in  economical  hog  raising.  At  the  0f  the  grain  ration,  we  desire  to  em- 
present  time  all  kinds  of  food  stuffs  pfcasize  the  fact  that  a  small  grain 
are  so  scarce  and  hign  priced,  that  it  ration,  fed  regularity,  will  give  better 
requires  good  judgment  on  the  part  results  than  a  heavy  feed  one  day, 
of  the  hog  raiser  if  he  expects  to  followed  by  a  starvation  process  the 
make  a  reasonably  satisfactory  profit  next.  All  kinds  of  feed  is  so  valuable 
from  the  undertaking.  At  this  sea-  that  it  is  the  interests  of  the  hog 
son  of  the  year  the  opportunities  for  raiser  to  balance  the  ration  so  his 
getting  full  value  from  hog  pasture  animals  derive  100  per  cent  benefit 
are  so  favorable,  that  every  farmer  from  the  grain  fed. 
who  handles  even  a  few  hogs  can  cut  SlJling  pigs  that  have  access  to  a 
down  feeding  costs  providing  he  sup-  gQOd  pasture  of  some  variety  of  green 
plies  the  bulk  of  the  feeding  ration  in  crop  wi]1  produce  an  equal  amount  of 
the  term  of  green  roughness.  Under  gain>  with  lesg  grain  and  concentrated 
existing  conditions  it  is  about  as  easy  {eed)  than  plgg  of  the  same  size  and 
for  a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  type  that  are  confinea  in  a  dry  lot  and 
the  needle  as  to  make  a  profit  from  fed  slmilar  graln  and  concentrates, 
-dry  fed"  hogs.  The  need  for  pork  Tnere  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
necessitates  its  production;  so  the  j.0frg  a]lowe(i  t0  roam  upon  a  g0O(i  pac,. 
ideal  way  to  handle  this  end  of  the  turo  make  better  gains  taan  auimals 
farming  business  is  to  provide  ade-  conflned  in  a  dry  lot  In  the  first 
quate  pasture  for  the  animals.  place  a  growing  pjg  needs  exercise  and 

Alfalfa  is  a  favorite  crop  for  hog  i0t3  0f  it.  He  prefers  to  take  his  ex- 
pasture.  It  is  not  only  eaten  with  re-  ercise  by  "strolling"  through  a  green 
lish  by  the  animals,  but  also  contains  Crop  which  he  can  nibble  as  he  pro- 
a  higher  quantity  of  digestible  nutri-  gresses.  When  pigs  roam  over  a 
ents  than  any  other  green  feed.  Where  pasture  they  do  not  "run  to  fat"  with- 
enough  alfalfa  pasture  is  available  to  out  developing  adequate  bone,  as  is 
keep  the  pigs'  stomachs  filled,  the  often  the  case  with  animals  kept  close- 
greater  part  of  the  feeding  problem  is  iy  conflned.  Green  feed  has  a  desir- 
solved.  But  it  isn't  always  possible  to  abie  effect  upon  the  hog's  digestive 
provide  sufficient  alfalfa  for  hog  pas-  system,  putting  the  organs  in  shape 
ture.  Owing  to  the  value  of  alfalfa  to  extract  all  the  nourishment  needed 
hay,  many  farmers  are  anxious  to  put  by  the  body. 

up  as  many  tons  as  possible  and  do  g  £ 

not  look  with  favor  upon  a  system  of  beneficial  f      other  ag  well 

management  which  stores  moie  or  less  important  one  of  lowermg  feed- 

of  the  alfalfa  crops  in  the    porkers  „nAJ    T;,    „        ^„r,.  _ 

,                        ~-  ,  „____„_  ing  costs.    Hogs  on  pasture  seldom 

stomachs.   Where  a  sufficient  acreage  ,  b  ,       ,      .    ,  .            .  mi. 

,     '  ...    .    ,.        ..  JV   .  .  . „„     °  develop  dry,  hacking  coughs.  They 

of  alfalfa  isn  t  available  for  hog  pas-  '   .       ..       °      ,  ~  . 

"   „„„t,oi  ^>,v,  are  free  from  thumps,  and  keep  clean 

ture,  some  other  crop  (or  crops)  can  ,        ..        t     *-2?-   «.  _  «T 

',    .,     ,  «  .    „„     A  ^lUfAt.,,,,  and   sanitary  because  they  have  a 

supply  the  deficiency.    A  satisfactory  Jr.--     .  _    ,„     .  .  .  .- 

rf        .,,        14.  .,>  „„  ,  -„4._  „_„  clean  place  in  which  to  exercise. 

pasture  will  result  if  rape  and  oats  are  Ti  •      j  •    vi    *  ^ 

1        .      r,   '                  .  „+.  _  _ov  It  is  advisable  to  keep  an  eye  on 

sown  together.   This  combination  may  ,,           .       .       .        ,  .        /  ,. 

be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  pro-   he  and  wat(*  f°r  "Rea- 

per crop  growing  season.  Two  bushels  tl0*s  of  mange  worms,  etc.  It  is  a 
of  e.ls   together  with  eight  or  nine  to  dip  pigs ,  during  warm 

pounds  of  rape  seed,  Is  sufficinet  for  weather  even  though  they  do  riot  ap- 
an  acre  of  ground.  If  there  are  some  Pear  t0  be,  tr°u$?d  with  skm  ailments. 
•  odds  a.:d  ends"  of  land  reasonably  Any  standard  dip,  used  according  to 

,  „  ,  4.u„„  „„„  „f+Q„  directions,  is  suitable.    An  expensive 

close  tc  the  hog  corral,  they  can  oiten  ,.    ,         ,  .  ,  ,  . 

be  utilized  to  advantage  for  pasture  dl™^  vat  ls  "ot  neefed-  as  a™  * 

purposes.    Rape  has  a  high  feeding  gar  barrel_  may  be  used  for  small  and 

value,  and  then  sown  with  oats  pro-  medium  slzed  ni^f    The    arge  hogs 

-luces  rapid  gains.  ™"  be  ^ayed  if  suitable  conven- 

,  ,             ,                 ,„         ,  iences  are  not  at  hand  for  dippms 

While  a  good  pasture  will  supply  tnem 

hogs  with  the  bulk  of  their  feeding     ri  ' 

ration,  it  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  ,  Tt  sometimes  happens  that  a  pas- 
entirely  take  the  place  of  grain  and  cr°P  J*?1  J*  gTe™  and,  lustl 

concentrated  feeds.    It  is  true  that  with  growth"  during  the  early  part 

p-gs  will  not  starve  when  they  have  01  *-he  ^mev   only  to  turn  brown 

access  to  pasture,  and  receive  no  other  and  cease  growing  just  when  the  pigs 

feed,  but  they  will  make  better  gains,  havo  attained  sufficient  size    to  eat 

and  develop  heavier,  stronger  bodies  large  quantities  of  roughness.   To  off- 

If  their  ration  is  balanced  by  supplying  ?et  the  disadvantage  of  a  barren  pas- 

them  with  grain  and  mill  feed.  Where  ture  several  methods  of  managing  the 

corn  is  used,  it  is  advisable  to  grind  sows  and  pigs  may  be  followed 

it  and  feed  in  a  self  feeder.   This  plan  ,  A  Patph  of  cane     excellent  to  hold 

eliminates  any  possibility  of  wasted  !"  resfTrve  for  late  h°S"  Pasture-  When 

grain,  and,  under  existing  conditions,  tl!R  °",er  cr°V*  refuse    to  Produce 

waste  must  be  reduced  if  any  profit  f™"g\  Sreen  forage  to  supply  the 

is  to  result  from  raising  hogs.    There  n0B:3'  the  animals  can  be  turned  uvon 

is  no  profit  in  stunting  pigs;  the  stunt-  the  cane-  where  they  will  get  ade- 

ed  pig  is  a  "money  loser"  regardless  r,1,ate  s"PPly  of  succulent  feed,  and 

of  the  price   of    pork.     He    doesn't  gain  correspondingly, 
make  economical  gains  while  making  0 
his  early  growth,  and  his  hide-bound      PROFIT  FOR  CARE  !N  SHEEP 
frame  becomes  sot,  and  is  exceedingly 

hard  to  "limber  up"  when  fattening  R.  B.  Rushing, 

time  comes.    So  reliance  should  be     So  many  who  are  credited  with  good 

l-awd  u,>on  a  balanced  ration.    This  farmcrR  never  pay  any  attention  to  the 

ration  BhbuM  contain  a  concentrated  Care  of  some  of  their    stock,  while 

protein  feed.    Tankage    is    excellent  othor  ntock  may  Tie  very  nice  that 

for  the  purpose,  and  while  it  is  high  1hRy  own     mt  the  man  who  deslres 

p'k-,.,  ,  „,  ,„  economical  when  proper-  to  makp  a  aucCPSS  of  sh  raislng 

fed.    Faakage  may  be  mixed  with  „mt  Iinderstand  his  sheep  and  give 

<;ioP8  and  fed    n  a  self  feeder,  fed  1hom    00(1  raro  for  sheep  are  animals 

alone  or  mixed  in  slop.  Chat  if  neglected  become  disheartened 

A  "word  to  the  wise"  is  regard  to  and  instead  of  doing  well  they  be- 

the  subject  of  a  grain  ration.  The  best  come  the  reverse  and  are  a  losing 

rule  to  follow  is  to  use  the  kind  of  proposition  to  their  owner.   There  are 

grain  which  Is  cheapest    and    most  many  such  flocks    found    over  this 

Plentiful  hi  n  certain  locality.    Kafir,  country;   in  fact,  many  think  all  a 

BJllo,  feterita,  etc.,  may  be  used  in  sheep  requires  is  some  pasture,  both 

the  place  of  corn,  and  will  glvo  excel-  winter  and  summer,  salt  sometimes, 

lent  result*.    Where    tankage    isn't  perhaps  once  in  a    month,  perhaps 

;iv,-i liable;,  shorts  may  be  used  instead,  none  at  nil,  lambs  sold  Just  about  so— 


THE  STANDARD 

YOU  can't  get  service  out  of  your 
tractor  if  you  use  any  old  oil. 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  tractor  owners  and  the  ad- 
vice of  engine  builders — use 

STANOLIND 

GAS   ENGINE   TRACTOR  OIL 

For  years  the  standard.  Best  for  the  trac- 
tor because  it's  made  for  the  tractor.  Has 
the  correct  lubricating  body  to  withstand 
severe  strain  and  high  cylinder  tempera- 
ture.  Clean-burning  and  non-carbonizing. 

Use  Stanolind— it  means  more  draw-bar 
power  and  less  time  out  for  repairs. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
DENVER       PUEBLO        SALT  LAKE  CITY 
CHEYENNE  BUTTE 
ALBUQUERQUE  BOISE 


not  fattened — not  very  good  care  at 
lambing  time.  You  see  this  example 
so  much  over  the  country  that  -it 
looks  to  me  like  a  cruel  way  of  treat- 
ing one  of  the  most  profitable  animals 
cn  the  farm.  Though  the  most  abused 
the  sheep  gives  the  best  returns  of 
any  farm  stock  that  I  have  had. 

The  flock  of  sheep  give  returns 
twice  a  year  and  there  is  no  work  re- 
quired like  there  is  with  hogs  and 
cows. 

At  lambing  time  a  ewe  should  have 
the  best  of  care  and  attention,  for  you 
may  be  able  to  save  both  ewe  and 
lamb  by  helping  her.  The  best  flock 
masters  understand  their  flocks  and 
know  what  they  like  best,  change  their 
pastures  often,  giving  them  new  places 
to  roam  around  in,  etc.  Give  them 
salt  regularly  and  have  fresh  water 
always  before  them,"  for  sheep  will 
drink  a  surprising  amount  of  water 
if  they  can  have  access  to  it.  If  ewes 
are  in  poor  flesh  once  a  day.  Oats, 
bran,  shelled  corn,  salt,  a  little  ashes 
and  sulphur  will  help  to  keep  them 
in  health. 

And  if  lambs  come  early  roots  like 
mangels  or  rutabagas  should  be  fed 
and  exercise  given  them  every  day 
during  the  cold  weather. 

During  Lambing  Time. 

The  ewe  should  have  the  very  best 
of  care  and  attention;  they  should  be 
looked  after  several  times  during  the 
day  and  also  several  times  during  the 
night.  Separate  the  ewes  with  the 
lambs  from  the  rest  of  the  flock  for  a 
few  days  and  then  allow  them  free 
range  every  nice  day. 

Generally  the  lambs  should  not 
come  too  early,  for  most  farmers  do 
not  have  proper  conditions  for  the 
successful  handling  of  real  early 
lambs.  However,  when  a  farmer  has 
the  proper  requirements,  apd  will  give 
I  hem  the  necessary  care,  there  is  ex- 
tra good  money  in  those,  but  it  is  easy 
to  lose  a  lot  of  money  if  they  are  neg- 
lected. 

Lambs  that  come  in  the  spring  can 
be  turned  out  on  grass  and  they  grow 
a  good  deal  faster  than  lambs  that 
come  in  February  when  It  is  so  cold, 
and  you  may  earn  a  good  many  more. 


When  the  Cows 
Gome  Home 


A  good  feeding  of  Sunripe  Stock 
Feed,  in  the  evening  when  the' 
cows  come  from  the  grazing 
grounds,  insures  a  full  pail  of 
milk  at  the  morning's  milking. 


Stock  Feed 

is  a  scientifically  balanced  stock 
feed.  The  right  proportions  of 
oats,  barley,  cottonseed  meal  and 
sugar*  beet  molasses.  If  your] 
dealer  is  out  of  stock,  write  us.  ,J 

Utah  Cereal  Food  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 
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Uthough  I  believe  that  lambs  coni- 
ng at  this  time  are  stronger,  they 
ake  so  much  more  care  and  attention 
hat  the  growth  of  them  is  not  much 
jreater  than  those  which  come  later. 

Last  year  I  had  some  lambs  at  four 
aonths  of  age  that  weighed  105  pounds 
ipiece.  These  were  sold  to  the  homo 
uarket  for  mutton  about  the  first  of 
August  from  the  pasture  without 
yeaning  or  fattening;  but  the  best 
ray  is  to  fatten  them  before  selling 
o  shippers.  The  ewes  and  lambs  had 
,  fine  upland  pasture,  June  grass, 
lover,  red  top,  timothy  and  plenty  of 
resh  water  from  a  spring  and  salt  at 
fill  and  some  ground  oats  at  times. 
Fall  Conditions. 

This  fall  they  came  in  too  fat  a  con- 
lition  to  breed  well,  and  the  whole 
if  .last  winter  they  had  free  range 
if  several  small  fields  with  a  result 
hat  they  are  now  back  in  fine  condl- 
lon.  ' 

I  like  to  talk  to  them,  pet  them,  and 
;ive  them  nubbins  of  corn  at  various 
ones  from  the  hand,  and  they  be- 
ome  very  tame  and  do  so  very  much 
etter  than  a  flock  of  wild  untamed 
wes  that  run  whenever  you  come 
,ear  them.  There  is  nothing  that 
tops  the  growth  of  a  lamb  quioker 
han  a  scare.  The  ewes  that  are  wild 
ive  to  their  progeny  all  their  traits, 
ioubled  several  times.  Nothing  is 
uite  so  nice  as  a  flock  of  ewes  that 
ou  can  call  up  to  you  any  place  in 
he  field.  Care  pays  a  thousandfold, 
nd  kindness  brings  results  and  sue 
ess  in  farming. 

_  o  

EUROPEAN  LIVESTOCK  LOSSES 
Comparative  losses  in  livestock  by 
he  warring  and  neutral  nations  of 
Europe  and  the  general  effect  on  their 
leat  supply  may  be  judged  from 
gures  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
idministration. 

As  regards  meat,  the  Central  Powers 
rere  much  better  prepared  for  the  war 
han  the  Allies.  Although  the- Allies 
ossessed  a  greater  total  number  of 
ieat  animals,  the  Central  Powers  had 
2  per  cent  more  per  capita.  This 
dvantage  amounted  to  33  animals  of 
11  classes  per  100  population. 

Due  apparently  to  acquisition  of 
.nimals  by  conquest,  Germany  has  not 
laughteerd  her  home  supply  of  live- 
kock  as  rapidly  as  otherwise  would 
lave  been  necessary.  There  is  now  a 
•ractical  exhaustion  of  animals  in 
Selgium,  Serbia  and  Rumania  as  a 
esult  of  invasion,  according  to  in- 
ormation  from  very  reliable  sources, 
n  total  animals  the  Allies  have  de- 
Teased  their  herds  and  flocks  45,787,- 

00  head  while  Germany  has  reduced 
iers  about  18,000,000  head— only 
ilightly  more  than  a  third  as  many, 
[•he  figures  include  cattle,  sheep  and 
logs.  Neutral  nations  show  a  total 
let  reduction  amounting  to  1,412,000 
£  these  animals.  The  European  loss 
bus  exceeds  65,000,000  head  without 
aKlng  into  consideration  Austria, 
furkey  and  Russia  which  would,  un- 
doubtedly, bring  the  total  to  over  100,- 
}00,000. 

;  A  somewhat  clearer  view  of  the 
European  meat  situation  at  present  is 
lecured  by  reducing  the  number  of 
^nimals  to  the  actual  amount  af  dress- 
Id  meat  they  will  yield.  Rating  cattle 
is  equivalent  to  500  pounds  of  dress- 
Mi  meat  apiece;  sheep,  40  pounds; 
logs,  150  pounds,  it  appears  that 
be  various  countries  have  suffered 
bases  in  their  total  meat  assets  to 
fee  following  extent: 

Per  Cent  of 

1  Nation  Loss  on  Meat  Basis 
|llies  as  a  group  28.7 

gland   412.5 

elgium   82.0 

ce   _  „  21.4 

 „  17.8 

ermany   36.3 

faropean  Neutrals    0.9 

Considering  the  poor  condition  of 
e  animals  still  alive  and  the  report- 
1  reduction  in  live  weight,  the  pos 
bio  moat  resources  of  Europe  are 
bviously  still  further  reduced 
The  total  number  of  cattle,  sheep 
id  hogs  now  In  the  United  States 
about  187,000,000,  according  to  best 
itlrnates,  which  makes  a  striking 
omparlsion  with  the  European  de- 


pletion of  100,000,000  animals.  Brief- 
ly, it  appears  that  Europe  has  al- 
ready lost  considerably  over  half  as 
many  meat  animals  as  there  are  in 
the  United  Slates  today. 

 o  

MAKING  AND  STACKING 

ALFLAFA  HAY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
be  increased  by  letting  it  grow 
"stocky"  or  the  moat  of  it  in  bloom, 
but  for  feeding,  his  experience  show- 
ed it  was  best  to  cut  alialfa  just  as  it 
goes  to  bloom.  The  stocks  are  more 
tender  and  you  are  able  to  save  more 
leaves  making  the  hay  more  valuable 
as  feed. 

The  great  problem  in  curing  alfalfa 
is  to  get  the  moisture  out  through  the 
leaves  without  making  them  sq  brittle 
that  they  will  fall  off.  There  is  much 
more  danger  of  alfalfa  leaves  falling 
off  than  clover  leaves.  Now  remem- 
ber that  alfalfa  leaves  are  worth 
more  than  bran,  pound  for  pound.  In 
fact,  a  large  part  of  the  nutriment  is  in. 
the  leaf.  Therefore,  the  more  you 
shake  it  after  it  is  dry,  the  more  you 
handle  it,  the  greater  the  percentage 
of  leaves  that  will  fall  off  and  the 
poorer  your  hay  will  be. 

Years  of  experience  nas  taught  us 
many  lessons  about  making  alfalfa 
hay.  Ways  and  methods  once  thought 
successful  are  not  followed  any  more. 
We  now  cut  the  alfalfa,  let  it  wilt  and 
follow  along  with  hay  rake  and  pile 
in  wind  rows  to  cure.  • 

Hay  is  now  so  valuable  it  should 
be  put  under  cover,  in  a  hay  shed  or 
barn,  as  it  will  not"  take  long  to  pay 
for  either  of  them  when  hay  is  sell- 
ing for  the  price  it  has  the  past  two 
or  three  winters. 

Too  much  hay  is  spoiled  by  poor 
stocking.  Often,  no  consideration 
is  given  to  the  starting  of  a  stack, 
as  to  whether  it  is  a  well  drained 
piece  of  ground  are  not.  I  have  seen 
stacks  of  hay,  where  the  first  or 
second  foot  of  all  the  stack  was  spoil- 
ed because  there  was  so  much  mois- 
ture and  the  dry  hay  seemed  to  draw 
it  out  of  the  ground.  Build  your  stock 
on  as  dry  a  ground  as  possible.  Put 
something  on  the  ground  to  protect 
the  alfalfa  from  the  moisture,  waste  of 
some  kind,  straw  or  willows  any 
thing  to  keep  the  hay  of  the  ground. 

More  care  should  be  given  in 
stacking  hay,  to  keep  the  center  of  the 
stack  well  filled,  If  for  any  reason 
your  stack  might  be  open  when  it 
rained.  When  it  comes  to  topping 
out  a  stack,  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement with  most  farmers.  I  have 
seen  stacks  where  practically  no  hay. 
was  spoiled  during  the  winter  storms 
because  of  the  splendid  way  it  was 
rounded  out  and  finished  of  at  the  top 
to  shed  the  rains  and  snows  of  win- 
ter. There  are  many  who  do  not 
seem  to  know  how  to  do  this,  if  they 
do  they  neglect  to  do  it. 

More  care  should  be  given  to  tip 
ping  of  a  stack,  it  will  be  time  well 
spent. 

Stacking  hay  out  of  doors  is  a  very 
poor  method.  It  is  too  wasteful.  Ev- 
ery grower  of  hay  should  have  suffi- 
cient barn  room  io  hold  every  pound 
he  intends  to  preserve  for  winter  use 
and  also  any  he  may  have  for  sale 
which  he  does  not  dispose  of  before 
winter  arrives.  In  times  like  these 
when  hay  is  so  dear  we  cannot  make 
too  much  nor  care  for  it  too  well. 

Some  alfalfa . growers,  will  scatter 
coarse  salt  among  the  alfalfa  as  they 
are  stacking.  It  certainly  does  not 
hurt  the  hay  and  many  claim  it  helps 
it.  Salt  will  '  add  to  the  feeding 
value  of  the  hay  if  a  certain  amount 
is  absorbed  hy  the  hay  while  in  the 
stack.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  uses 
Salt  to  scatter  a  little  damp  on  ac- 
count of  rain.  He  claims  it  will  help 
cure  the  hay. 

With  the  price  of  alfalfa  hay  ad- 
vancing all  the  time  we  can  well  afford 
to  take  better  care  or  our  hay.  Study 
the  best  methods  of  curing  it,  and 
then  put  it  away  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  be  protected  from  rain  or 
storms. 

Many  have  not  yet  learned  the 
value  of  alfalfa  as  a  feed  when  we  do, 
we  will  take  better  care  of  it. 


BE  PARTICULAR  ABOUT 
SEED  BEDS 


JOHNfcDEERE  TRACTOR  PLOWS 
AND  TRACTOR  DISC  HARROWS 


It  pays  to  be  particular 

about  your  seed  beds.  They  are  the 
basis  of  your  profits.  A  little  differ- 
ence in  your  seed-bed-making  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crop  season  often 
makes  a  big  difference  in  your  profit- 
taking  at  the  end  of  the  crop  season. 

It's  just  as  easy  to  make 

good  seed  beds  behind  your  tractor 
as  it  is  to  make  seed  beds  that  are 


"just  fair."  Use  a  John  Deere  Trac- 
tor Plow  and  a  John  Deere  Tractor 
Disc  Harrow.  They  can  be  relied  on 
for  the  best  of  seed  beds.  They  have 
special  advantages  that  have  proved 
themselves  in  thousands  of  fields. 

See  these  better  seed-bed 
making  implements  at  your  John 
Deere  dealer's.  He  can  furnish  sizes 
to  suit  your  Tractor. 


Sizes 
8,  9  and 
10  foot 


Send  for  Package  DH430 

Send  us  a  post  card  today,  and 
get  free  booklets  on  John  Deere 
Tractor  Plows  and  Tractor  Disc 
Harrows,  and  our  big  free  book  "Better  Farm  Implement*  end  How  to  Use  Them." 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  Illinois 


SILO  FACTS  FOR 

STRENUOUS  FARMERS 

Every  farmer  who  is  a  user  of  the 
silo  is  a  booster  for  the  silo. 

In  the  silo  you  can  store  corn  in  a 
form  in  which  practically  every  par- 
ticle can  be  eaten. 

Silage  gives  the  effect  of  pasturage 
in  winter;  it  is  botn  palatable  and 
succulent. 

Silage  aids  digestion  in  the  dry- 
feeding  season. 

Animals  fed  silage  are  not  more 
subject  to  tuberculosis,  do  not  lose 
their  teeth  more  quickly,  and  are  not 
shorter-lived  than  animals  fed  other 
common  kinds  of  feed. 

The  use  of  the  silo  often  makes  it 
possible  to  save  corn  that  would  oth- 
erwise be  lost  by  frost. 

A  good  silo  should  be  round,  air- 
tight, water-proof,  have  walls  that  are 
smooth  inside,  and  be  strong  and  dur- 
able. 

A  silo  should  be  placed  where  it 
will  give  the  greatest  convenience  in 
feeding  and  where  it  will  be  least  ex- 
posed to  extremely  cold  winds. 

One  hundred  tons  of  silage  will 
feed  25  cows  40  pounds  of  silage  a 
day  for  200  days. 

A  silo  14  feet  in  diameter  and  32 
feet  high  will  hold  100  tons. 

Silos  of  more  than  100  tons  capacity 
cost  form  $32  to  $6  per  ton,  according 
to  the  type  and  material  used  in  con- 
struction. 

 .  o  

THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED 

"What  is  the  trouble  between  Van 
Cleve  and  his  wife?  I  thought  she 
was  the  light  of  his  life." 

"So  she  was;  but  she  went  out  too 
much." — Columbia  Jester. 

 o  

SURE 

"Bobby,"_said  the  minister  to  a  lit- 
tle fellow  aged  six,  "I  hear  you  are 
going  to  scnool  now." 

"Yes,  sir,"  was  ihe  reply. 

"What  part  of  it  do  you  like  best?'' 

"Comin'  home,"  was  the  prompt  an- 
swer. 


yO  OBTAIN  the  best  results. 

animal  protein  in  some  form 
must  be  included  in  the  diet  of 
your  hogs.  A  sufficient  quant- 
ity cannot  be  obtained  from  a 
feeding  of  straight  grain.  Mis 
some 

High  Protein 
Tankage 

with  the  usual  feeding.  This 
will  help  build  larger  and  more 
solid  hogs,  and  if  given  to  the 
sow,  the  young  pigs  will  re- 
ceive the  proper  start. 

Ogden  Packing  & 
Provision  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah. 


UP-TO-DATE 

Xear-sighted  Customer — "Aren't  you 
making  the  rolls  a  little  larger  these 
days,  Mr.  Brown  r" 

Baker — "What?  R-r-olls?  Them's 
loaves!" 


Know  your  garden  and  make  It  pro- 
duce a  balanced  ration. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 
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«...................•.■■■•••••••••••••••■••••••••"••■•   The  hen  should  be  put  in  a  pen  for 

*                                                                                                        \  this  purpose;  mine  is  20x20  feet. 

I                            i  f  \  TT  T   1^X5^7*                                   !  Tlie  nest  is  made  oi  clean  straw  or 

i                                         V  W  JL</  A  «Cv  X                                    *  "ay.    Powder  the  nen  and  nest  with  a 

t  good  powder  and  keep  it  up  once  ev- 

V................. ,......c............  — — ■■■  »■'»'  »■--'■«■■■■•*■■»•«-■«;-<'  »■ »-«'-»  «• » :»'       • ' »'■"■•■  ■  m- »'» ■;»  ery  jo  days.   An  egg  or  two  is  put  in 

CANDLING  EGGS,  EASY  TO  DO   «.  h"e7  „  P  u^ul^n^ 

BEST  WAV  TO  GRADE  PRODUCT  g^*-"™^-™!!  day.   th«  remove  the  cover,  whieO 

A  knowledge  of  candling  is  essential    —  »         closes  her  in,  quietly.   Move  away  and 

to  egg  grading.    Grading  is  becoming    •»         SWAT  THE  ROOSTER  let  her  alone  but  watch  her  when  she 

more  and  more  customary  in  the  sale  who    t     to  thihk  about"  mai,  comes  off  to  see  if  she  returns  to  the 

and  purchase  of  eggs,  because  only  by  ket  conditious  no  douM  wonder  wh  it  nest  if  so  put  the  eggs  under  her  that 
candling  can  it  be  made  certain  that  ■  tb&t  ^  farmers  receive  go  u  ,  for  night,  i  not  put  her  on  the  nest  again; 
shipments  of  eggs  comply  with  teder-  ^  ^  ^  Ume  ai.   she  will  prooably  set  hen 

al,  State,  and  other  regulations   and  ^  ^  ^  flaglies  u  Plenty  of  corn,  fresh,  clean  water 

because  the  most  important  quality  ot  because  the  exceeds  thg  (Je   and  grit  should  be  kept  in  the  pen  at 

an  egg-freshnessTcan  be  best  judg-  mand      Thig   .g   ^  all  times.  « 

ed  by  candling.    The  process  m  Sim-  Ju,    and  A  ^  UQt  t  tns      Hen  should  be  watched  and  if  any 

pie  terms,  is  to  hold  an  egg  before  a  Q(  fa.  h  produ(.tion  Tile  hi"hes-  eggs  get  broken  take  warm  watei'  and 
shaded  light  in  a  dark  room,  and  by  monthl    records  are  made  in  washthem  off,  also  take  all  the  litter 

noting    certain    characteris tics    seen  A       and  M        There  is  usually  onlv  that  has  broken  egg  on  it  out  of  the 
through  the"  sem  transparent  shell  to  about  ^hatf  as  many  eggs  produced  n«J'  Pfting  iresh  in  its  place, 
determine  its  edible  and  marketable  (luri      ^  h         ^  ^  f   tPhe  It  when  the  eggs  are  hatching  the 

dualities.  lavorable  spring  months.     Why  is  the  hfn  mas\es  the  chicks  it  is  a  good 

A  Sample  Outfit.  ]cc  Qf  gtflj  s0  lo^?    N     lt  is  idea  to  take  them  out,  but  it  not  leave 

Farmers  with  only  a  few  eggs  to  not  because  the  cold  storage  eggs  are  lf.m  alone  untl1  the  hatch  18  com" 

market  may  improvise  a  candler  by  keeping  the  price  down.     The  cause  pleje>                                     ^  u 

placing  a  stovepipe  over  a  kerosene  rests  almost  entirely  on  the  farmer  or  Have  everything  ready  for  the  hen 

lamp,  cutting  a  small  hole  in  the  pipe,  producer.     The  quality  of  the   eggs  and  h  tleK            Tne  hen  should  be 

level  with  the  light.    The,  egg  is  held  sent  to  market  in  hot  weather  is  very  ?enn.ed'  buTtt  the  chicks  sh°uld  htahV(r 

in  a  slanting  position  at  the  opening,  much  in  doubt.    The  Department  of  reed°m-    »  ft  ™™  important  that 

It  is  twisted  a  few  times  to  the  right  Agriculture  estimates  that  the  farm-  he  hef  sh°uld  bfh  pe"ned  fthe;  fi^1 

and  left  and  then  from  end  to  end,  so  ers  ot  the  United  States  are  losing  large  J*f  ™"  run  *he  cllicks  tofleath, 

that  its  entire  contents  may  be  visi-  $45,000,000  yearly  due    to    the    poor  esPeciany  tne  weaK  ones. 

We.   Care  should  be  taken  that  the  fin-  methods  of  handling  their  eggs.    One-  ,  ™e  pfel  for  the        shou.ldf  b„e  a b°u 

gers  or  hand  do  not  conceal  small  third  of  this  loss  is  due  directly  to  3x4  f£et.'  larger  13  betLter'  bf  3x4  feet 

blemishes,  which  otherwise  would  be  tne  development  or  growth    of    the  J?  sufflci+ent  t°r  a  w,ee  k°rK10  day!  C°n; 

disclosed  by  the  light.    The  beginner  cllick  in  the  egg.    This  part  of  this  finemeilt-    There  should  be  a  rat  and 

should  study  carefully  the  general  for-  ioss  and  more  can  be  easily  prevented.  ™n-Proof  box  in  the  pen  for  them  to 

mation  of  an  egg,  as    this    detailed  As  soon  as  the  hatching    season    is  ro^  a£d  .shfelteT  und"-- 

knowledge  is  necessary  for  the  appli-  over,  which  is  usually  about  the  latter  , Tbe  flr.!j  tWf°  °*  ,  thrfee    dayS  tbe 

cation  of  the  standards    of    various  part  of  May,  all  male  birds  should  be  ?iC^nW1    T\  6        I  f'T  th6  C°f°P' 

grades  and  qualities.  sold,  killed  or   confined   in   separate  ^er'and^heV ol?  ***** 

Structure  of  the  Egg.  runs  away  from  the  hens.  .  If  this  is  'J  J'1     ai    fhe°feed    the  feed  and 

Thp  volk  ranees  in  color  from  light  done,  no  development  of  the  embryo  t,  a       r  !•  1  e  „  f  ai\a 

ine  j  oik  ldn^es  in  cuiui  num  n0ui  %.  *u  the  manner  of  feeding  is  very  import- 

yellow  to  orange,  and  occasionally  is  can  take  place  because  the  eggs  are  t  Th  ,  w  nQt6be  f  d  &nyt^in„ 
olive  green.    The' eggs    with    olive-  fertile     Infertile    eggs    will    keep  f    "     ,        4g  h  h        h  ^ 

green  yolks  are  less  desirable  because  niuch  onger  and  retain  a  fresh  ap-  are  fed  ye  miQ  shmm  bg  fed  ^ 
of  this  color  but  are  considered  edible,  peaiance  better  than  those  that  are  firgt  fc  Tne  firgt 
The  yolk  is  contained  in  a  delicate  ^rtile  In  a  fertile  egg  growth  or  t  fee(]  Qf  ^  bread  *  h 
membrane  and  on  its  surface  is  a  development  begins  as  soon  as  the  —  next  thr  .  ,fi  onl  f°w 
small  light-colored  circular  area  call-  temperature  of  the  egg  reaches  75  d-  mouthfuls  each  feed.  '  If  the  farmer 
ed  the  germinal  disk  from  which  the  grees  F.  and  increases  m  rapidity  as  b  h  feedg  fl  {  sufficient, 
chick  develops.  The  yolk  always  tne  temperature  approaches  the  g  fi  ig  Drobably  better  if  not 
floats  in  the  white  with    the    chick  optimum  103  degrees  and  at  this  point  ^       t  h    t  [  Ume    The  hin 

spot  on  top.  Around  the  yolk  lies  a  blood  appears  within  the  egg  and  the  ig  do£>t  feed  t  much  th  flrst  week 
small  quantity  o,f  thin  white  and  then  embyro  M  fairly  well  iormed  at  from  bu    ,     gure  &  ^u    bU  each 

a  heavy  layer  of  thick  white.  Twisted  «  to  48  hours  Thus  fertile  eggs  meal  ,  feed  d  feed  firgt 
cord-life  coils  of  opaque  white  mater-  held  in  a  room  where  tae  temperature  M  experience  is  that  you  will  have 
ial  called  chalazae  extend  from  the  W  100  degrees  for  3  hours  are  prac-  beUer  with  dry  feedg  After 

yolk  through  the  white  toward  each  "caiiy  unHt  tor  tood.  firgt  wgek  j  b    in  tQ  feed  &  hMe 

end  of  the  egg  and  hold  the  yolk  in  »  manj  instances  one-third  to  one-  wheat  bran  and  cotton  geed  meal  Qr 
position,  yet  allow  it  to  turn  freely.       >a U  ot  each  case  of  eggs  sent^o  mar-  b  Af  w    k    g  .g 

The  Air  Space.  £J  S^n^H*  are  "nh.1  kept  be'ofe  them  all  tbe  time,  if  de- 

II,  tween  the  white  and  the  shell  are  Z^^^SiJ^^m^  SheAthe  stale  bl>ead  can  be       «  °ut" 
I    o  aprons  membranes  with  nn  air  experience  and  in  pilI.chasillg  eggs,  al.  a»d  ^net g-rountd  .co™  chc!ps  and  ;vheat 
space  between  them.    When  first  laid,  ^     mak    an  al]oPwance  lnethf  ;ice* substituted  but  don  t  make  the  change 
the  contents  fill  the  entire  egg,  but        ted  tQ  C(jver  (hjg  ]ogg     T,    p        suddenly  but  gradually 
wfcen  the  egg  cools     the     contents  /ai.nierg  and  the  consurners  aie  the      Be  sure    hey  have  all  they  can  eat 
shrink  and  these  membranes  separate,  losers;  tUe  tormer  is  out  the  cash  he  arte    the  fil  t  week  or  so 
forming  an  air  space.   The  size  ot  tins  ,,,ould  receivc  \t  his  eggs  wcre  what     ^ater  tresh  clean  water  should  be 
air  space  is  important  in  de terming  ,hcy  should  be>  and  thf  lalter  is  de.  kept  before  them  at  a  1  times,  but 
fee  freshness  of  the  egg.   As  the  egg  prived  of  a  8ufncie„t  supply  of  good  don  1  let  them  get  drabbled- 
ages  the  air  space  increases  in  size.  Iiegh  eggg  (Continued  on  page  15) 

Most  bad  eggs    have    enlarged    air  '   [  n   . 

spaces.  , 

Weak  Whites.  HATCHING   AND    RAISING  HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 

A  fine,  thick  white  is  found  in  a  b-  L  "eeman.  AJ  R)QHT  prices 

fresh  egg,  and  a  weak  thin  white  in  a      No  one  should  attempt  to  hatch  eggs 

stale  egg.    As  the  egg  becomes  stale  either  under  hens  or  otherwise  unless  List  your  farm  with  us. 

the  amount  of  thin  white    increases  the  germ  of  the  egg  is  strong  and  vig- 

and  the  amount  of  thick  white  de-  orous,  because  to  hatch  chicks  from  BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
creases.    Several  classes  of  bad  eggs  weak  eggs  is  to  fail  in  the  raising  of  343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 

are  indicated  by  discolored  whites.      them  If  not  in  the  hatch.  . 
The  Yolk  As  a  Guide.  Now  to  have  strong  eggs'  is  to  have 

The  yolk  of  the  fresh    egg    when  strong,  vigorous  breeding  stock.    And  ,F0R  SALE 

twirled  beTore  the  candle  is  seen  dim  to  have  strong,  vigorous  breeding  80  acres  of  good  land  close  to  the 
ly  as  a  dark  object  moving  slowly  in  stock  is  to  give  them  proper  care  and  Helta  Sugar  Factory.  $15.00  an  acre, 
the  white.    The  yolk  of  a  stale  egg  is  feed.  0wn  water  ri&hL 

Seen  more  plainly  than  that    Of    the      The  care  consist     of    the    proper  H-  K-  .JOH ANSON 

fresh  egg,    When  the  .volk  la  so  weak  l  ousing,  feeding  and    culling.      You  1472  So.,  8th  West, 

that  the  shake  of  the  egg  in  candling  <  ;uft  cull  loo  closely,  as  I  have  learned   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  

causes  it  to  break  it  should  be  graded  that  from  experience.   i  

as  unmarketable.   In  the  fresh. egg  the     One  can  hatch  and  raise  about  as  to  acre  farm 

yolk  Is  slightly  above  the  center  in  the  many  chickens  from  a  few  vigorous      I  have  a  &0  acre  farm  at  Blberta,  Utah, 

large  end  of  the  egg.   As  the  egg  be  and  healthy  breeders  as  he  can  from  J^Von  ^.TnVouoo^Vat.?°bt!:t 

comes  stale  the  yolk  floats  higher  ami  a  bunch  ol  weaklings.  of  soli_    Oood  terma.    Let  me  tell  you 

nearer  the  shell.  "  you  don't  know  how  to  feed  prop-  about  it.  . 

The  start  of  incubation  in  a  fertile  <'ly  .\  oh  can  learn  it  by  experience,  ^626  CboolyB|ul  W^na* 

<       may  be  detected    by    B    reddish  through    Barm    papers   and   bulletins  8alt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

{ low  surrounding  the  germinal  spot.  PUt  OUt  by  department  of  agriculture.  ». 

(Such  eggs,  although  considered  edi-     Que  suggestion  is,  more  little  chicks         we  want  farm  lands 

Die,  are  not   graded  as  flrst*.)     Tins  are  killed  by  overfeeding  than  by  star-  jN  EXCHANGE  FOR 

reddish  glo     la  entirely  different  from  vat  ion.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 

the  so-caUed  Mood  ring,  which  lndi>     When  you  have  the  strong  egg  germ,  ....  .  I.1WI.0^.,C..,_ 

catea  thai  the  egg  is  unfit  for  food.       the  next  thing  Is  the  care  and  man-    BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Where  th«"e  I*  ;i"y  doubt  as  to  an  agement  of  the  sitting  hen,  343  Main  Street        Salt  Lake  City 


Tojuy  Farms  1°. 


List  Your  Property  Here  If  You  Wj 
To  Buy  Or  Sell. 


FOR   SALE— REAL  ESTATE 


Farms  and  Acreage 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


40  acres,  one  mile  from  town,  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation;  on  maln«, 
county  road;  %  planted  to  sugar 
beets,  the  other  y2  to  graln-v 
Water  right  from  the  Bear  Riven 
canal.  This  property  can  be  h*9 
for  $125  per  acre.  Small  paymejB 
down  and  terms  on  the  balanceiH 


80  acres  that  Is  now  rented  for  $30  peA 
acre  cash  rent,  showing  the  valuS 
of  the  land.  This  property  is  un- 
der a  very  high  state  of  cultiva« 
tion;  small  family  orchard;  bal» 
ance  planted  to  sugar  keetai 
alfalfa  and  grain;  price  $15,00H 
The  property  is  paying  15  per  cenS 
interest  on  this  price. 


120  acres,  right  near  town;  city  water 
passes  this  farm;  electric  lighfl 
and  other  city  conveniences  caa. 
be  had.  Less  than  \u  mile  from 
the  depot;  water  rights  from  tfl 
_  Bear  River  canal.  Price  iflo.OOOi 
small  payment  down;  term*  <fl 
the  balance. 


We  have  a  department  store  in  fan 
we  can  supply  you  with  a  f< 
from  on"e  acre  to  one  mis 
acres.  We  are  specializing  _ 
farms  in  northern  Utah  and  soi] 
ern  Idaho,  and  have  on  our 
;it  the  present  time  a  great  irt! 
very  fine  farms,  containing 
80,  and  160  acres,  all  impro 
and  ready  to  move  on,  inelud 
horses,  Implements  and  huildir 
These  farms  .can  be  purcha 
for  a  small  payment  down 
ten  years  on  the  balance.  Iffj 
are  looking  for  a  first-class  fa 
write,  wire  or  telephone — 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS, 
"Land  Merchants." 

54  Main  Street. 

FARM  AND  RANCH  DEPARTM1 

Phone  Wasatch  963. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acres  Irrigated,  all  fenced,  goV 
ranch  house,  stables,  corrals,  and  cB 
tie  sheds,  puts  up  150  tons  of  hay,  M, 
acres  of  wheat  and  oats,  team,  aBl 
machinery.  Locate. 1  on  creek  near 
the  mountains  with  an  abundance  Mj 
range.    Price  $10,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY  1 
Ogden  Utah 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  la  P'a^H 
on  the  market  ten  thouaand  acraa  of  Hn 
gated,  alfalfa  landa  In  Southern  Ora^B' 
Pari  of  these  landa  are  now  ImproTad^H 
can   be   bought    (<n        nn    p,-t-   :o-ro  caih 
down,    balance    In    twenty    animal  pa/- 
menta  with  Interest  at  6  per  cant.  OtII 
or  write  E.  J.  Groaebeck,  Agent,  rtooHjl 
City  and  County  Bids.,  Bait  Lake  OB,' 
Utah. 
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HATCHING  AND  RAISING 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Provide  green  t'eea*  from  the  very 
start.  If  you  will  have  oats  coming 
up  near  the  coop  or  pen  the  little 
chicks  will  take  to  them  on  the  start. 
Green  feed  is  necessary  to  promote 
best  growth. 

After  two  weeks  the  hen  can  be 
turned  out  on  the  range,  a  corn  field 
is  a  good  range  for  hen  and  chicks. 

Last  but  not  least  keep  the  hen  and 
chicks  free  from  lice  and  mites  as  you 
cannot  raise  lice  and  chickens  togeth- 
er successfully. 

I?  the  hen  has  been  properly  cared 
for  there  will  be  no  lice  when  the 
hatch  comes  off.  A  small  dab  of  grease 
on  the  head  or  an  occasional  powder- 
ing will  keep-  lice  down. 

One  will  have  to  study  the  needs 
and  wants  of  the  chick  before  they 
can  make  a  success.  Book  learning  is 
all  right,  but  practice  makes  perfec- 
tion. 

 o  

TWO  PROFITS  ON  THE 

SAME  LAND 
Arvil  Anderson. 

For  the  intelligent  and  painstak- 
ing man,  who  is  willing  to  give  it  the 
care  and  attention,  there  is  a  good 
field  to  make  quite  a  large  profit  in 
growing  fruits  and  poultry  on  the 
same  land.  This  method  of  raising 
fruit  and  poultry  has  proved  to  be  a 
success  in  quite  a  great  many  differ- 
ent instances.  In  fact  it  seems  to  be 
the  most  natural  way  of  raising  both. 

I  find  from  my  own  experience  that 
fruit  growing  makes  an  excellent 
combination  with  the  raising  of  poul- 
try. By  this  combination  a  man  is 
able  to  secure  two  crops  from  the 
same  land  besides  the  soil  being  im- 
proved by  the  poultry  droppings.  In- 
sects which  are  injurious  to  the  trees 
are  devoured  in  great  numbers  and 
kept  in  check  and  the  soil  under  the 
trees  kept  loose  by  the  hens.  While 
on  the  other  hand  the  trees  -furnish 
an  abundance  of  shade  for  the  poultry 
which,  is  so  essential  during  the  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

Where  you  have  a  small  orchard 
and  wish  to  run  poultry  in  same,  I 
think  it  is  a  good  plan  to  fence  the 
whole  orchard  with  chicken  wire  of 
some  kind. 

By  having  the  whole  orchard  fenced 
the  fencing  does  not  interfer  with 
cultivating  the  trees  and  will  prevent 
any  other  hens  from  ranging  your 
land  and  in  this  way  the  danger  of 
getting  some  contagious  disease  is 
less. 

The  colony  system  is  easily  used  in 
an  enclosure  of  tnis  kind  and  this  I 
think  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
methods  of  keeping  poultry.  The 
houses  need  not  be  expensive  and 
should  be  of  a  size  that  is  easily 
moved. 

A  house  about  eight  by  ten  is  a 
very  convenient  size  and  can  be  moved 
about  when  desired  and  will  accom- 
Mjpdate  about  twenty-five  birds  very 
well. 

Having  the  house  movable  enables 
one  to  have  the  house  on  fresh  ground 
when  desired;  this  I  consider  one  of 
the  special  good  features  of  the  col- 
ony system.  When  the  house  is  built 
so  as  to  be  constantly  at  the  same 
place  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  ground  fresh. 

The  roosts  should  be  made  so  as  to 
be  taken  out  when  desired  and  by 
painting  the  house  on  the  inside  with 
crude  oil  two  or  three  times  a  year 
mites  can  be  kept  down. 

Ey  using  the  hoppejr  method  of 
feeding  in  connection  with  the  col- 
ony system,  the  labor  in  the  house 
can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum  con- 
sistent with  good  profitable  returns. 

I  think  by  the  system  of  keeping 
poultry,  as  above  suggested  when  the 
place  is  once  free  from  all  diseases 
of  every  kind,  it  will  jiot  be  so  hard 
to  keep  it  so. 

I  think  the  special  beauty  of  this 
system  is  that  the  birds  are  on  free 
range  have  the  advantages  of  free 
life  and  can  be  cared  for  the  same 
as  when  kept  in  confinement.  This 
includes  the  advantages  of  both,  with- 
out the  worst  disadvantages  of  either. 


I  think  the  reason  why  so  many 
fail  with  poultry  is  because  the  amount 
of  labor  is  so  great  Uat  it  in  not 
■properly  performed. 

I  would  say  to  the  reader,  try  this 
system  and  see  wnat  the  results  are 
with  the  proper  management — get- 
ting a  profit  from  both  poultry  and 
fruit. 

 o  

THE    HEN'S  IMPORTANCE 

The  hen  is  helping  to  win  this  war 
more  than  the  average  person  real- 
izes. While  she  did  not  raise  her 
chicks  to  feed  a  soldier,  she  neverthe- 
less now  feels  her  duty  to  the  call  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  note 
that  Biddy  is  game,  because  our  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  her  im- 
portance in  the  producing  world,  and 
by  noticing  her  worth  as  a  provider 
we  find  what  she  can  do. 

Statistics  gleaned  from  census  re- 
ports, departmental  and  semi-official 
estimates  show  what  she  has  done. 
From  these  it  is  easy  to  understand 
what  she  is  capable  of  doing  in  the 
laying  line  this  year.  She  is  not  near 
maximum  production  when  she  turns 
out  2,000,000,000  dozen  eggs  per  year, 
equivalent  to  that  many  pounds  of 
meat.  What  would  that  much  meat 
look  like  on  live  foot?  Imagine  3,- 
000,000  head  of  cattle  and  you  come 
near  it. 

That  may  be  worth  crowing  over, 
but  Biddy  spends  her  energy  in  an- 
other way;  she  never  does  rest.  In- 
stead she  devotes  time  to  production 
of  poultry  meat  weighing  2,500,000,000 
pounds,  equivalent  to  12,500,000  squeal- 
ing pigs  dressed  and  weighing  200 
pounds  each.  Do  not  these  facts  show 
the  value  of  the  hen  in  considering 
the  conservation  of  meat  for  the  war- 
ring nations  who  are  our  associates? 
Meat,  not  talk,  will  help  win  this  war 
and  the  American  hen  will  help  win 
it. 

 o  

PRESERVE   EGGS  NOW 

Waterglass  solution  is  made  in 
ratio  of  one  to  nine,  as  follows:  One 
quart  of  waterglass  or  sodium  silicate 
to  nine  quarts  of  boiled  water,  that  is, 
water  that  has  been  boiled  and  cool- 
ed. This  amount  will  be  enough  to 
preserve  fifteen  dozen  eggs.  Allow 
about  two  inches  of  this  solution  over 
the  top  layer  of  the  eggs  and  place 
the  container  in  a  cool,  dry  place 
with  a  tight  cover  so  as  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

Dissolve  two  or  three  pounds  of  un- 
slaked lime  in  five  fiallons  of  water 
that  has  previously  been  boiled  and 
allowed  to  cool,  and  allow  the  mixture 
to  stand  until  the  lime  settles  and 
the  liquid  is  clear.  Place  clean  fresh 
eggs  in  a  clean  earthenware  crock  or 
jar  and  pour  the  clear  limewater  in- 
to the  vessel  until  the  eggs  are  cover- 
ed. At  least  two  inches  of  the  solu- 
tion should  cover  the  top  layer  of 
eggs. 

Preserve  only  fresh,  clean  unwash- 
ed eggs.  Candle  or  test  all  eggs  for 
cracks. 

 o  

PRODUCE  ONLY  INFERTILE 

EGGS  THIS  SUMMER 

Eggs  require  special  care. 
Lice  and  mites  flourish. 
Chicks  require  shade. 

During  the  summer  months  it  is 
best  to  produce  only  infertile  eggs. 
This  will  enable  poultry  keepers  to 
sell  all  the  male  birds,  thus  saving 
their  feed  and  producing  eggs  which 
will  keep  better  and  market  to  a 
great  advantage.  To  produce  the 
best  market  eggs  during  the  summer, 
all  male  birds  should  be  disposed  of. 
No  broody  hen  should  be  allowed  to 
sit  on  the  -eggs.  Clean  nests  must  be 
provided.  Eggs  must  be  gathered 
twice  daily,  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and 
marketed  every  few  days.  Also  all 
cracked,  soiled  or  misshapen  eggs  had 
better  be  used  at  home,  and  only 
large,  uniform,  clean,  fresh  eggs  sold. 

Lice  and  mites  will  multiply  and 
thrive  in  hot  weather.  Be  on  guard. 
Spray  with  a  3  per  cent  solution  of 
any  coaltar  disinfectant  to  kill  mites. 
Lice  can  be  destroyed  entirely  by 
treating  hens  with  sodium  fluoride. 
Put  the  white  powder  on  in  pinches  all 


The  Farmers  Market  Place 


This  registered  Jersey  calf  will  make  the 
very  best  kind  of  sire  for  a  herd  where 
production  and  quality  is  aimed  at. 

'Die  udder  on  his  two-year-old  mother 
speaks  for  her  quality. 

She  is  from  the  famous  Torono  bull, 
whose  sire  is  the  Hood's  Farm  Torono, 
who  has  more  register  of  merritt  daugh- 
ters than  any  living  sire. 

The  calf's  father  is  out  of  the  Pogis 
bull,  whose  father  is  the  sire  of  two 
world's  champion  cows. 

On  the  mother's  side  the  calf's  grand- 
mother is  a  heavy  producer  with  a  test 
of  6.1  per  cent  butter  fat. 

The  gread-grandmother  is  high  in  but- 
ter-fat and  has  a  record  of  40  pounds  of 
milk  per  day  for  30  days,  and  has  many 
daughters  of  similar  high  production. 

On  both  sides  then  the  ancestry  is  so 
good  that  one  can  be  positively  sure  of 
good  results  in  the  offspring  of  this  calf. 

He  is  worth  $75.00  now  and  will  in- 
crease In  value  each  month. 

DR.  WALTER  T.  HASLER 
Provo  Utah 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market. 

100  Butter  Wrappers  S  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers   1.25 

600  Butter  Wrappers   2.00 

1,000  Butter  Wrappers  „.  8.00 

Check  or  money  order  must  accom 
pany  order. 


over  the  bird's  body.  Either  of  above 
treatments  must  be  repeated  in  ten 
days. 

The  little  chicks  need  shade  and 
protection  from  the  heat.  Give  them 
some  shady  grounds  or  build  some 
frames,  cover  with  old  sacks  and  place 
on  legs  to  protect  them  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  They  will  thrive  better. 
Be  sure  they  get  plenty  of  fresh 
water  during  the  hot  days. — P.  F. 
Schowengerdt,  C.  A.  C. 

 — -o  

WHEN  TO   BUY  AN  ENGINE 

If  you  never  ran  one,  and  can  buy 
it  one  time  just  as  well  as  another, 
then  I  would  say  to  buy  it  early  in 
the  summer.  Here  are  my  reasons 
for  this  suggestion:  A  gas  engine 
will  give  the  least  trouble  in  the 
warm,  summer  weather.  It  will  give 
the  most  trouble  in  the  winter.  In  a 
spirit  of  justice  to  the  engine,  I  had 
better  say  that  these  are  the  times 
when  it  is  easiest  and  hardest  to  suc- 
cessfully operate  an  engine,  because 
the  fault  is  more  often  in  the  opera- 
tor than  in  the  engine  itself.  A  good 
engine  in  good  condition  will  run  just 
as  well  at  40  degrees  below  zero  as 
at  90  above,  providing  you  know  how 
to  run  it. 

This  "know  how"  comes  best  and 
surest  from  practice.  So  buy  your 
engine  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  least  knowledge  is  demanded  on 
your  part.  Get  your  primary  lessons 
in  engine  operation,  under  these  same 
conditions.  Then  learn  the  bigger 
lessons  as  the  harder  conditions  arise. 
By  the  time  winter  has  come  around, 
your  apprenticeship  should  have  been 
completed. 

By  starting  in  the  summer  time 
your  chances  are  greatest  for  getting 


Over  150  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  Grand  Champion 
Richards  Defender,  Richards 
Pathfinder  and  Cherry  King  Orion, 
Jr.,  and  out  of  our  big  type  prize 
winning  sows. 

In  the  last  three  years  at  the 
Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs  our 
hogs  won  76  Champion  and  Fi;  ; 
Frizes. 

Can  furnish  unrelated  pair.- 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.    Priced  very  reasonable. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK   W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 

LUMBER,  lath  millwork.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractors 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sow* 
and  such  Boars,  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Prices  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papers 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 

FOR  SALE 

Six  or  Eight  High  Grade  Holstein 
Cows.  Ages  from  two  to  four  years. 
Reason  for  selling  to  make  room  for 
Heifers  coming  on,  and  short  of  feed. 
For  further  information  call  on  or 
address,  Albert  C.  Fisher,  Richmond, 
Utah. 


J.  H 


ROCKWELL'S  ECONOMY  STOVE 

A  simple  portable  stove. 
Take  off  one  lid  sit  in  your 
stove  or  range  (see  cuts) 
giving  you  two  holes  to  cook 
on.  A  great  time,  heat  and 
fuel  saver.  Price  $5.00  pre- 
paid. Pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Write  for  folder. 
Agents  wanted.  Hooverise. 
Save  coal  for  the  War. 
Crockwell,  Box  667,  Salt  Lake  City 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
Ipath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Room*  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


through  the  winter  without  any  se- 
rious difficulties.  Also  the  chances 
are  less  for  your  cursing  all  makers 
and  all  dealers  of  gas  engines. — James 
A.  King. 
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The  Soy  Bean 


The  soy  bean  can  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully on  nearly  all  types  of  soil 
and  has  about  ttTe  same  range  of 
climatic  adaptation  as  varieties  of 
corn  according  the  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  growing 
and  handling  of  the  beans  are  accom- 
plished almost  entirely  by  machinery 
in  this  country,  the  ordinary  farm 
equipment  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  tne  crop.  In  large  bean- 
growing  districts  special  harvesters 
for  gathering  the  seed  in  the  field  are 
used  quite  successfully.  The  cost  of 
production  varies  from  $7.50  to  $12 
per  acre,  depending  on  the  methods 
employed  in  growing  and  handling 
the  crop.  The  market  price  per 
bushel  of  seed  for  sowing  purposes 
varies  in  different  sections,  ranging 
from  $1  in  large  seed  producing  sec- 
tions of  the  South  to  $2  and  $3- per 
bushel  in  the  Central  and  Middle 
Atlantic  States.  Yields  of  seed  to  the 
acre  in  various  sections  of  the  United 
States  range  from  about  15  bushels 
of  6U  pounds  each  in  the  Northern 
States  to  about  40  bushels  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  Cotton  Belt. 
The  average  yield  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  is  about  25  bushels,  although 
many  fields  produce  35  bushels  or 
more  to  the  acre. 

Climate  plays  an  important  part  in 
yield  and  the  oil  content  of  the  seed. 
Considerable  differences  occur  in  the 
oil  content  of  soy  beans  grown  in 
different  localities.  The  same  variety 
grown  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  for 
example,  yielded  respectively  25.4 
per  cent  and  17.5  per  cent  of  oil.  The 
soy  bean  lends  itself  readily  to  im- 
provement by  breeding,  and  experi- 
ments indicate  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing varieties  of  high  oil  content 
by  selection. 

The  soy  bean,  which  already  is  one 
of  the  most  important  cash  crops  of 
Asia  and  which  promises  to  take  an 
important  place  in  the  agricultural 
industry  of  the  United  States,  may 
be  utilized  in  a  greater  number  and  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  almost 
any  othea  .agricultural  product.  The 
whole  beans  may  be  utilized  for  food 
as  are  the  seeds  of  other  legumes, 
or  the  oil  alone  may  be  consumed. 
The  oil  resembles  that  of  cotton  seed 
in  many  ways,  but  is  of  a  more  pro- 
nounced drying  character.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  availability  as  a  food, 
soy-bean  oil  has  found  important  uses 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  for  mak- 
ing paintB,  varnishes,  soaps,  rubber 
substitutes,  linoleum,  waterproof 
goods,  and  lubricants.  It  is  also  used 
in  the  Orient  for  lighting  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  ink. 

In  Japan  the  soy  bean  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  articles  of  food 
in  use.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients in  the  manufacture  of  shoyu 
(soy  sauce),  miso  (bean  cheese),  tofu 
(bean  curd),  and  rratto  (steamed 
beans).  The  beans  are  eaten  also  as 
a  vegetable  and  in  soups;  sometimes 
they  are  picked  green,  boiled,  and 
served  cold  with  soy  sauce,  and  some- 
times as  a  salad.  A  "vegetable  milk" 
is  also  produced  from  the  soy  bean, 
forming  the  basis  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tabe  cheese.  This  milk  is  used  fresh, 
and  a  form  of  condensed  milk  is 
manufactured  from  it.  All  of  these 
foodstuffs  are  used  daily  in  Japanese 
homes  and  for  the  poorer  classes  are 
the  principal  source  of  protein. 
Uaed   in  "Diabetic"  Foods. 

The  use  of  the  meal  remaining 
after  the  oil  is  extracted  from  soy 
beans  has  become  an  important  fac- 
tor in  several  European  countries 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  to  some 
exteDt  In  America,  as  a  food  of  low 
starch  content.  Soy  beans  contain  at 
the  most  but  a  slight  trace  of  starch, 
and  extensive  experiments  in  America 
and  Europe  Indicate  the  value  of  the 
bean  and  Its  products  as  the  basis  of 
foods  for  persons  requiring  a  low 
starch  diet.  Soy-bean  flour  enters 
Largely  an  a  constituent  In  many  of 
the  so-called  diabetic  breads,  blscuitB, 
and  crackers  manufactured    as  food 


specialties.  The  flour  or  meal  can  be 
used  successfully  in  the  household  as 
a  constituent  of  muffins,  bread,  and 
biscuits  in  much  the  way  in  which 
corn  meal  is  used. 

Soy-Bean  Milk. 
An  artificial  milk  like  that  manu- 
factured in  the  Orient  has  been  pro- 
duced in  small  quantities  in  the  United 
States,  and  recently  a  factory  nas  been 
equipped  to  make  this  product.  Such 
niilK.  can  be  used  for  cooking  in  tne 
household,  and  by  bakers,  confection- 
ers, and  chocolate  manufacturers.  It, 
however,  the  milk  from  the  soy  bean 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pro- 
ducts as  a  substitute  for  milk,  tne 
labels  of  such  products  should  in- 
dicate that  the  substitution  has  been 
made;  otherwise  it  would  constitute 
adulteration  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act. 

In  addition  to  its  uses  for  flour  and 
milk,  the  soy  bean  can  be  prepared 
as  human  food  in  numerous  ways. 
The  green  bean,  when  from  three- 
fourths  to  full  grown,  has  been  found 
to  compare  favorably  with  the  butter 
or  Lima  bean.  The  soy  bean  has 
been  utilized  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  in  European  countries  as 
a  substitute  for  the  coffee  bean. 
When  roasted  and  prepared,  it  makes 
an  excellent  substitute  for  coffee.  In 
Asia  the  dried  beans,  especially  the 
green-seeded  varieties,  are  soaked  in 
salt  water  and  then  roasted,  this  pro- 
duct being  eaten  after  the  manner  of 
roasted  peanuts. 

Stock  Feed. 

The  value  of  soy-bean  meal  for  pro- 
ducing meat,  milk,  and  butter  is  well 
established.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  the  highly  nitrogenous  feeding 
stuffs  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
economical  for  balancing  rations  de- 
ficient in  nitrogen.  Its  use  in  America 
is  confined  at  the  present  time  almost 
entirely  to  the  Pacific  States,  where 
it  is  considered  a  valuable  feed  not 
only  by  dairymen  but  also  by  poultry- 
men.  Owing  to  its  high  content  of 
protein,  the  meal  should  be  used  with 
the  same  precautions  as  are  observed 
with  other  highly  concentrated  feeds, 
to  avoid  uigestive  trouoles.  As  re- 
gards digestibility,  soy-bean  meal 
compares  very  favorably  with  other 
oil  meals. 

Soy-Bean  Meal  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  utilization  of  soy-bean  meal 
for  fertilizing  purposes  has  been  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  Asiatic  coun- 
tries. Following  the  recent  produc- 
tion in  the  Southern  States  of  bean 
cake  and  oil  from  American-grown 
beans,  however,  fertilizer  manufactur- 
ers have  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  fertilizing  possibilities  of  meal. 
Analyses  by  the  U.  is.  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  shown  that  while 
soy  bean  meal,  like  cottonseed  meal, 
has  a  high  fertilizing  value  when  ap- 
plied directly,  a  more  economical 
practice  would  be  to  feed  the  meal  to 
stock  and  apply  the  resulting  manure 
to  the  soil. 

Soy-Bean  Oil. 

In  the  United  States  two  methods 
of  extracting  oil  from  soy  beans — 
the  hydraulic  and  the  expeller  pro- 
cesses— are  used  by  oil  mills,  the  lat- 
ter producing  the  nighest  yields.  Ex- 
tensive tests  with  domestic  beans  in- 
dicate that  1  ton  of  seed  will  yield  by 
the  expeller  process  an  average  of  30 
gallons  of  oil  anu  16o0  pounds  of 
meal,  the  difference  (about  175 
pounds  representing  the  loss  due  to 
cleaning  and  the  evaporation  of  mois- 
ture driven  off  after  tne  beans  have 
been  crushed  and  heated. 

 o  

"Lafayette,  we  ar>  here!" — Persh- 
ing. 

 o  

Professor — "Pat,  tell  me,  now,  what 
Is  your  solution  to  the  world  prob- 
lem?" 

Pat — "Well,  sor,  I  think  wo  should 
have  a  world    democracy — with  an 
Irishman  for  King!"— Safety  Hints. 
 o  

Sirengthen  the  "home  front"  with 
home  grown  food. 


New  Harvest  Economy  and  Profit 

YX7ESTERN  farmers,  always  on  the  watch 
*  *    for  improved  equipment  to  save  time  and 
money  in  getting  the  crops  off  the  fields,  are  paying 
a  lot  of  attention  to  Deering  Harvester-Threshers 

these  days.  Many  of  them  have  bought  and  are  using  these 
efficient  machines.  Their  success  and  enthusiasm  means  a 
big  advance  in  rapid  harvesting  this  fall. 

Modern  grain  handling  means  harvesting  and  threshing  in 
one  operation,  turning  the  threshing  expense  into  clear  profit, 
doing  away  with  the  big  threshing  bill  and  burden,  saving 
time  and  long-drawn-out  labor. 

The  Deering  Harvester-Thresher  is  a  Western  necessity. 
Get  acquainted  with  it.  The  Deering  cuts  a  9-foot  swath, 
harvests  IS  to  18  acres  per  day,  and  threshes  clean  as  any 
thresher.  Requires  8,  10,  or  12  horses,  and  one  or  two  men, 
depending  on  attachment  used.  In  most  cases,  an  Interna- 
tional kerosene  tractor  can  be  used  to  best  advantage. 

"The  Deering  has  proved  that  it  is  designed  and  built  right 
in  every  particular— strong  and  lasting,  simple,  of  light  draft. 
It  can  be  used  as  a  stationary  thresher,  too,  by  adding  cylinder 
and  beater  pulleys,  which  are  supplied  at  extra  cost.  A  iO-h.  p. 
engine  does  the  work.  Capacity  30  to  SO  bushels  of  wheat 
per  hour.  Write  us  for  an  interesting  folder  on  the  Deering 
Harvester-Thresher. 


Internationa!  Harvester  Company  of  America 

^vr*.  (Incorporated) 
ft  ll»  Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont,  /flit 
UTv  Los  Angeles.  Ca!.         Portland,  Ore.         Salt  Lake  City,  Utah         lH"|i  ' 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


THE  PROFITS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

I  believe  that  no  person  in  the 
United  States  has  a  right  to  make  one 
cent  more  profit  out  of  any  employ- 
ment that  he  would  have  made  under 
pre-war  conditions.  I  do  not  care 
whether  this  refers  to  the  farmer,  to 
the  laborer,  to  the  manufacturer,  to 
the  middlemen  or  to  the  retailer.  To 
me,  every  cent  taken  beyond  this 
standard  is  money  abstracted  from 
the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  the  American 
people.  Extortionate  profits  are  not 
necessary,  to  secure  the  maximum 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  in  this  war.  If  we  are  going  to 
adopt  that  theory,  we  have  admitted 
everything  that  has  been  charged 
against  us  of  being  the  most  material, 
istic,  the  most  avaricious,  and  the  most 
venal  of  people  in  this  world. 

If  we  are  going  to  admit  that  the 
government,  in  order  to  secure  the 
supreme  effort  of  its  citizens  in  pro- 
duction, must  bribe  them  with  money 
to  this  extra  exertion,  we  have  ad- 
mitted a  weakness  of  American  char- 
acter, of  American  civilization  and  of 
American  ideals  that  puts  us  on  a 
plane  below  German  kultur.  Do  not 
mistake  that  I  am  saying  that  prices 
and  wages  should  return  to  the  pre- 
war normal,  because  the  incidence  of 
war  before  w~e"  joined  in  it  had  lifted 
our  costs  of  operation,  and  there  must 
be  compensation  In  every  direction. 
Nevertheless,  I  hold  that  any  man 
who  has  made  more  than  his  necec- 
sary  living  out  of  the  cost  this  nation 
is  giving  In  the  blood  of  the  boys  we 
are  sending  to  France  should  not  stand 
out  as  a  benefactor  to  his  community.  . 

I  have  had  this  statement  met  before 
with  the  expression  that  It  is 
dreamy  idealism,  but  I  have  found  no 
Individual  who  was  prepared  in  his 
own  Instance  to  defend  any  such  lino 
of  action.  It  is  true  that  this  doctrine 
has  been  made  law  only  to  the  larger 
food  trades.  I  am  confident  that  pro- 
fiteering has  from  a  national  point  of 
view  disappeared  In  the  regulated  food 
trades,  and  In  consequence  my  belief 
Is  that  It  should  be  applied  generlly 
to  all  business  In  this  community,  and 
before  we  are  finished  with  this  war, 


that  will  have  been  done. 

To  me,  this  goes  much  further  thai 
the  mere  case  of  the  individual  and  tlie 
blame  that  may  be  attached  to  him. ; 
As  I  have  seen  this  war  develop  frar 
an  active  participation  in  its  back- 
wash and  misery  since  its  first  day, 
I  have  seen  growing  out  of  the  masses 
of  people  in  every  county  aspirations 
for  great  economic    change.  That 
change,  broadly,  will  be  that  those  whe 
work  with  their  hands  will  obtain 
larger  proportion  of  this  world  s  goods] 
those  who  work  with  their  brains  ob- 
tain less.    Those  who  do  not  worh 
will  probably  obtain  nothing. 
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THIS  TAG  PREVENTS  LOSS 

If  you  prevent  the  lost  of  a  single  stcc 
by  tagging  your  ttock  with  Perfect  Et 
Tags,  you'll  save  the  cost  of  nil  the  ta| 
you  use.  The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  Is  con 
mantling  nttentlon  of  all  stockmen.  It 
light  in  weight — made  of  aluminum]  ooi 
corrosive  I  noo- poisonous  i  rend II 
attached  with  one  operation)  has  liben 
room  for  name  and  address  of  owoc 
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SALT  LAKK  STAMP  CO. 

 SALT  I A  HE  CITY.  UTAH 


Send  for  Free  Samples 
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Alfalfa  and  Soil  Fertility 


Written  for  Utah  Farmer  by  R.  E.  Miller. 


More  and  more  we  are  learning  the 
value  of  alfalfa.  Some  have  learned 
this  by  experience  others  have  accepted 
the  word  of  others  who  have  had  the 
practical  experience.  Some  have 
thought  of  the  alfalfa  plant  only  as  a 
feed,  other  have  proven  its  value  as 
one  of  the  best  crops  to  plant  on  new 
land. 

That  alfalfa  will  enrich  the  soil  has 
long  been  known  to  many  farmers 
and  writers  on  agricultural.  From 
the  best  information  that  I  can  se- 


plant  food  elements  exist  in  abund- 
ance. 

We  look  upon  alfalfa  as  one  of  the 
greatest  forage  crops,  as  a  food  pro- 
ducer it  ranks  first  as  was  shown  by 
a  roport  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment 
Station,  which  report  states  that  one 
acre  of  alfalfa  has  as  much  nitrogen 
as  three  at  red  clover,  nine  of  timothy, 
and  twelve  of  brome  grass.  Yielding 
so  much  nitrogen,  how  can  it  be  that 
it  can  produce  greater  amounts  than 
any  other  forage  and  at    the  same 


ure  and  will  produce  much  larger  crops 
as  a  result  of  the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Experiments  have  been  conducted 
to  try  out  the  value  of  alfalfa  on  poor 
soil.  It  does  build  up  poor  soil  where 
alfaLfa  plants  properly  infected  with 
nitrogen  fixing  bacteria  were  planted 
in  soils  absolutely  devoid  of  nitrogen, 
in  which  they  made  good  normal 
growths,  and  besides  added  of  this 
food  to  the  soil.  In  one  year  the  al- 
falfa thus  grown  added  enough  of  this 
element  to  produce    18    bushels  of 


not  only  increases  the  capacity  of  the 
soil  to  absorb  moisture,  but  promotes 
better  air  circulation  and  hastens  the 
chemical  changes  of  the  soil  that  are 
so  necessary  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  available  plant  food. 

When  we  consider  what  a  wonder- 
full  plant  alfalfa  is  for  gathering 
nitrogen,  we  learn  its  value  to  the  soil. 

It  has  the  power,  through  the  aid 
of  certain  .orms  of  bacteria,  to  take 
up  free  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Hence 
an  alfalfa  crop  leaves  the  soil  richer 
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cure  alfalfa  will  help,  but  there  are 
instances  where  this  famous  plant  does 
not  increase  the  element  nitrogen,  of 
great  importance  to  the  soil.  That 
alfalfa  will  keep  a  farm  from  becom- 
ing depleted  in  plant  food,  nutrients  is 
strongly  believed  by  many  farmers  and 
to  a  great  extent  they  are  right,  but  as 
the  maintaining  other  elements  ex- 
cept nitrogen  this  crop  as  well  as  any 
other  crop  will  make  a  soil  poorer.  It 
cannot  return  potassium,  calcium,  and 
phosphorous  and  it  is  these  elements 
that  will  in  time  become  deficient.  In 
restoring  nitrogen  it  will  go  a  long 
way,  but  it  will  not  even  restore  that 
element  unless  other  conditions  are 
suitable. 

Let  us  see  just  what  this  forage  will 
actually  do  in  adding  nitrogen  to  our 
farm  lands,  when  we  grow  It  from 
year  to  year  without  returning  any 
fertilizer  in  the  shape  of  manure,  tak 
lng  it  for  granted  that  all  the  other 


time  add  to  the  soil  that  material 
v/hich  it  so  liberally  produces. 

Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins,  who  is  probably 
the  highest  authority  in  this  country, 
on  soil  chemistry  says,  "To  the  soil 
that  hath  not  shall  be  given,  and  to 
the  soil  that  hath  shall  be  taken 
away."  From  this  then,  we  will  un- 
derstand that  poor  soils  will  become 
more  fertile  while  rich  soils  will  be- 
come less  fertile. 

I  have  had  some  experience  and 
talked  with  others  who  have  learned 
the  value  of  alfalfa  to  new  land  or 
poor  land  as  some  might  call  it.  I 
remember  a  neighbor  who  bought  a 
farm  under  one  of  our  new  canals  and 
started  in  to  farming,  he  planted  soma 
wheat  but  he  planted  the  greater  part 
of  his  land  in  alfalfa.  Some  said  he 
was  making  a  mistake,  it  has  since 
proven  that  he  did  the  very  best 
thing,  for  now  he  is  plowing  under 
some  of  this  alfalfa  as  a  green  man- 


wheat.  In  normally  productive  soils, 
however,  not  so  much  fertility  goes 
back  by  adding  this  element  directly 
but  by  letting  the  roots  decay. 

The  circular  telling  of  this  experi 
ment  said  that  it  could  plainly  be 
seen  that  the  nitrogen  came  from  the 
air  and  not  from  the  soil.  We  may 
infer  then,  that  this  plant  will 
gather  this  nutrient  from  the 
atmosphere  when  it  is  unavailable  in 
the  soil. 

Alfalfa  produces  large  top-roots 
which  will  bore  as  far  as  fifteen  or 
more  feet  into  welf  drained  soil  and 
produce  by  decay  a  large  amount  of 
humus  which  is  distributed  through- 
out every  cubic  inch  of  soil,  to  con- 
siderable depth,  exactly  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  Soil  examinations 
indicate  that  water  goes  down  much 
more  rapidly  in  decayed  alfalfa  sod 
than  in  similar  soil  that  has  not 
grown  alfalfa.  This  increase  in  humus 


in  nitrogen  when  it  is  plowed  up  than 
when  it  was  seeded.  Aitrogen  is  the 
element  that  gives  vegetation  a  rank, 
dark  green,  healthy  appearance,  when 
present  in  abundance.  A  deficiency  of 
nitrogen  causes  a  paler,  spindling 
growth.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  trying  to 
harness  the  power  of  great  waterfalls 
in  order  to  convert  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  into  some  commercial  form  to  be 
sold  as  fertilizer. 

Alfalfa's  superiority  over-  other 
crops  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  rich 
in  protein  (muscle-building  food)  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  it  enriches  rather 
than  depletes  the  soil  upon  which  it 
grows.  Both  of  these  qualities  are 
possible  because  of  the  presence  of 
exceedingly  small  plants  called 
"bacteria,"  which  live  upon  the  roots 
of  the  alfalfa,  there  forming  the 
familiar  nodules.  In  each  nodule  are 
(Contirued  on  page  16) 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


BEET  TOPS  AS  SILAGE 
A  Method  of  Feeding  Which  Adds  to 
the  Return  from  the  Crop. 

By  J.  A.  Brock  in  facts  About  Sugar. 

A  Valuable  Product. 

The  value  as  an  important  factor  in 
sugar  beet  culture  of  the  beet  tops, 
consisting  of  the  crowns  and  leaves 
removed  in  harvesting  for  the  sugar 
factory,  is  being  rapidly  recognized 
by  American  beet  growers.  There 
are,  however,  a  great  many  farmers 
who  overlook  or  underestimate  the 
value  of  these  by-products  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  still  allow  them  to 
remain  and  rot  on  the  fields  without 
rendering  other  service  than  that  of 
returning  to  the  soil  certain  minera 
elements  which  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  growing  beet. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  portion  of 
the  plant  contains  a  certain  amount 
of  salts  which  are  beneficial  to  the 
soil,  it  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  this  method  of  utilizing  them  is 
neither  efficient  nor  economical?  The 
farmer  who  derives  the  greatest  bene- 
fit from  these  by-products  is  he  who 
feeds  them  to  his  lvestock  and  utilizes 
the  manure  for  fertilization.  Numer- 
ous tests  have  shown  that  by  ths 
method  the  fertilizing  properties  are 
not  decreased.  Hence,  by  feeding 
the  oeet  tops  the  farmer  is  able  to 
return  to  the  soil  the  desired  ele- 
ments and,  in  addition,  is  able  to  sup- 
ply his  livestock  with  a  green. forage 
at  that  period  of  the  year  when  it 
is  most  relished,  in  the  absence  of 
natural  pasturage. 

Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that 
beet  tops  are  highly  nutritious.  While 
the  results  of  such  analyses  will  vary 
under  different  conditions,  the  follow- 
ing gives  what  may  be  considered  as 
average  percentages: 

Tops  Entire 
Leaves  Crowns  Beet 

Water    89.01     80.15  81.6 

Raw  protein    2.81       1.98  1.0 

Fatty  substances  .46  .25  .1 
Nitrogen-free 

extract,    5.50     10.03  15.3 

Fiber    1.90  1.4 

Ash    2.22'      5.69  0.6 

100.00  100.00  100.0 
From  the  above  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between,  the 
crowns  and  the  entire  beet,  also  that 
£he  crowns  contain  a  higher  percent- 
age of  salts  than  do  the  leaves,  while 
the  latter  contain  a  higher  percentage 
of  raw  protein.  This,  however,  is  bal- 
anced by  the  fact  that  the  percentage 
of  pure  protein  in  the  crowns  is  ap- 
proximately 1.25,  while  the  leaves  con- 
tain approximately  only  .75  per  cent. 
It  should  be  taken  into  account,  also, 
that  the  crowns,  weight  for  weight, 
contain  approximately  double  the  ni- 
trogeneous  constituents  of  the  leaves. 

Referring  to  the  nutritive  value  of 
sugar  beet  tops,  H.  Mendelson,  of  the 
Great  Western  Sugar  Company,  says: 


You  can  arrange 
for  a  checking  ac- 
count and  other  fin- 
ancial conveniences 
overseas  through  our 
foreign  hanking  ser- 
vice. 

Send  for  explanatory 

booklet. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


"An  acre  of  land  yielding  about  thir- 
teen tons  of  beets  will  produce  about 
nine  tons  of  green  tops  if  there  is  no 
leaf  spot  or  hail.  These  nine  tons  oi 
tops  contain  about  15  per  cent  or  1.35 
tons  (2,700  pounds)  dry  matter  and 
7.65  tons  water." 

Comparison  with  Alfalfa. 

The  dry  substance  of  the  tops  con- 
tains about  10.5  per  cent  digestible 
protein,  7.2  per  cent  digestible  fat,  36 
per  cent  digestible  carbohydrates  and 
7  per  cent  digestible  fiber.  Ordinary 
alfalfa  hay  analyzed  by  the  same  meth- 
ods contains,  according  to  Henry's 
"Feed  and  Feeding,"  10.6  per  cent  di- 
gestible protein,  0.9  per  cent  digestible 
fat,  27  per  cent  digestible  carbohy- 
drates and  12  per  cent  digestible  fiber. 
So  far  as  there  conventional  analyses 
are  concerned  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  except,  that 
alfalfa  contains  more  fiber. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  very  few 
accurate  figures  available  as  to  the  ac- 
tual yield  of  tops  under  different  con- 
ditions. In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, where  the  average  yield  of  beets 
per  acre  is  high,  from  nine  to  twelve 
tons  of  tops  are  produced,  while  in 
others  the  amount  will  average  much 
lower.  After  making  a  careful  study 
of  the  average  tonnage  of  tops  pro- 
duced per  acre  throughout  the  coun- 
try, the  writer  estimates  that  the 
farmer  may  figure  on  obtaining  ap- 
proximately 4.9  tons  of  tops  per  acre. 
Of  this  25  per  cent  is  composed  of 
crowns  and  75  per  cent  of  leaves.  The 
nutritive  yield,  therefore,  is  approxi- 
mately 1,400  pounds  of  dry  substance 
per  acre,  of  which  258  pounds  are 
albuminoids,  the  value  of  which,,  add- 
ed to  the  amount  paid  by  the  factory 
for  the  beet  roots,  increases  consider- 
ably the  grower's  return  from  his 
crop. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  inadvisability  of  simply  permitting 
the  tops  to  remain  on  the  field  and 
rot.  Another  wasteful  method  of 
utilizing  the  tops  is  that  of  permitting 
the  stock  to  enter  the  field  after  har- 
vest for  the  purpose  of  consuming 
them.  While  it  is  true  that  this  is 
the  easiest  way,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
most  efficient  and  it  is  the  most  dang- 
erous. 

Stockmen  figure  that  two  acres  of 
beet  tops  fed  in  this  manner  will  feed 
a  steer  for  60  days  and  that  he  will 
gain  130  pounds,  providing  he  is  able 
to  consume  ail  the  tops  in  the  field. 

This,  however,  is  rarely  possible,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  if  cold  weather 
sets  in  before  the  crop  is  consumed, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  piles  of 
tops  will  .freeze,  the  leaves  will  be- 
come dry  and  break  off  and  the  crowns 
will  become  hard  from  drying  out  and 
freezing,  if  the  frozen  lump  which  is 
thus  formed  does  not  get  stalled  on 
the  way  to  the  pouch  when  swallowed 
(frequently  a  cause  of  death  of  anim- 
als pastured  on  beet  tops-,  the  animal 
has  a  stomach  full  of  frozen  feed 
which  it  has  tb  thaw  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  its  body  heat.  It  will  also 
be  found  in  such  cases  that  the  animal 
will  eat  only  sufficient  tops  to  satisfy 
its  hunger  and  will  take  barely  enough 
hay  to  furnish  sufficient  surplus  bodily 
heat  to  thaw  out  another  meal  of  the 
tops,  which  it  prefers. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weather 
i3  not  severe  and  the  tops  do  not 
freeze,  the  animal  will  eat  nothing 
else.  Due  to  this  fact,  many  calves 
and  horses  have  been  lost,  since  these 
portions  of  the  beet  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  oxalic  acid. 

Another  objection  to  pasturing  the 
stock  In  the  beet  field  is  that  while 
eating  the  stock  trample  upon  the  feed 
and  bury  in  the  earth  more  than  they 
eat. 

While  the  practice  of  siloing  beet 
tops  has  been  followed  in  European 
beet-growing  countries  for  many  years, 
it  has  only  been  during  the  past  lew 
years  that  this  method  of  handling 
them  has  been  in  vogue  in  the  United 


States.  It  has  been  demonstrated, 
however,  that  this  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  handling,  and.  the  results  ob- 
tained have  shown  tiiat  the  slight  ad- 
ditional expense  o,£  siloing  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  results  obtained. 

As  to  the  nutritive  value  of  beet  top 
silage  as  compared  with  corn  silage, 
the  tollowing  table  from  data  prepared 
by  Frank  Noble,  of  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Company,  shows  t-*e  percentages 
ol  the  various  constituents  of  each: 
Beet  Top  Corn 
Silage  Silage 

Moisture    o*.ob  68.50 

Ash    9.25  1.51 

Crude  protein    2.87  3.12 

Crude  fat   44  .80 

Crude  fiber    5.46  6.53 

Nitrogen-free  extract    17.62  20.54 

100.00  1^0.00 
One  of  the  largest  stock  feeders  in 
the  western  states  fed  800  head  of 
sheep,  about  half  ewes  and  half  lambs, 
on  a  ration  of  3  pounds  of  beet  top 
silage  per  day  for  forty  days  and 
these  sheep  made  a  gain  of  from  4  to  5 
pounds  per  head  more  than  other 
sheep  of  like  quality  fed  entirely  on 
nay  and  beet  puip.  Based  on  these 
results,  this  feeder  estimates  that  when 
hay  is' selling  at  $12  per  ton,  beet  top 
silage  is  wort-  fully  -p8.00  per  ton. 

Another  feeder  says  .uast  sum- 
mer I  built  a  small  silo  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experimenting  with  beet  tops 
for  silage.  I  have  found  that  the  tops 
make  a  very  good  and  nutritious  food 
when  converted  into  silage.  The  stock 
eat  it  readily  and  seem  to  do  very  well 
on  it.  I  have  fed  my  dairy  cows  about 
forty  pounds  of  silage  per  day  and 
about  one  half  the  usual  amount  of 
hay.  My  young  stocK  and  steers  eat 
tins  silage  readily  and  are  doing  much 
better  than  when  fed  hay  and  beet 
pulp." 

"There  is  no  comparison  between 
feeding  the  tops  from  the  field  and 
from  tne  silo,"  is  the  statement  of  an- 
other large  feeder.  "From  the  silo 
one  gets  the  full  feeding  value,  which 
I  consider  about  haif  that  of  first  class 
hay,  pound  for  pound.  A  six  ton 
crop  of  beet  tops  will  feed  30  head  of 
cattle  from  the  silo  ten  days,  while 
fed  from  the  field,  after  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  for  a 
week  or  so,  it  would  not  feed  them 
more  than  one  day.  I  consider  40 
peunds  of  beet  top  silage  per  day 
per  head  a  good  ration  when  fed  with 
straw,  pea  straw  or  any  other  dry 
feed." 

The  following  table,  given  by  H.  H. 
Griffin,  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company,  shows  the  comparative  per- 
centages of  protein  and  of  fats  and 
like  carbohydrates  contained  in  beet 
top  silage  and  in  other  feeds: 
Fats  and 
like  carbo- 
Protein,  hydrates, 
Feeds  per  cent  per  cent  Ratio 

Wheat   10.20       63.2       1:  6.2 

Corn    7.20       75.7  1:10.5 

Barley    8.80       62.4       1:  7,1 

Rye    9.60      65.3      1:  6.9 

Alfalfa   11.00       42.0       1:  3.5 

Molasses    55.0  0:55.0 

Corn  silage  ....    1.40       15.7  1:11.2 

Beet  pulp   80        8.8  1:11.0 

Beet  top  silage  1.88      11.5      1:  6.2 

This  analysis,  after  Kellner,  shows 
that  siloed  beet  tops  contain  a  well- 
balanced  ratio  of  protein  and  carbohy- 
drates. 

In  siloing  sugar  beet  tops,  the  farm- 
er should  always  put  in  straw  or  some 
other  absorptive  substance.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  tops  contain  a 
considerable  amount  of  moisture, 
which  should  be  absorbed  in  order  to 
retain  the  carbohydrates  carried  with 
It. 

The  tops  may  be  cut  up  or  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  silo  as  they  come 
from  the  field.  In  siloing  In  this  man 
ner  care  should  be  taken  not  to  place 
the  tops  In  the  silo  until  they  are  in 
a  wilted  condition,  in  order  that  they 
may  pack  close  and  exclude  the  air. 

One  pound  of  common  salt  should 
be  added  to  every  ton  of  tops,  and  this 
addition  should  be  taken  Into  account 
when  .feeding,  lest  an  excess  of  this 
i  ondimi  nl     I'c    .■idiiiiiystcrod    to  the 


stock.  Five  weeks  after  the  silo  h 
been  closed  the  silage  may  be  fed. 

 o  

MISTAKES 
How  many  mistakes  are  made  a 
how  bitterly  we  regret  them  wh 
too  late!    It  would  be  much  better 
think  twice  than    to   go  blindly 
things  which  so  often  brings  reinor 
and  bitterness.   If  we  were  less  sel 
we  would  make  less  mistakes, 
think  of  ourselve  too  much,  and  o 
consideration  for  others  is  only  s 
ondaiy. 

But  when  a  person  we  know  is  try 

ing  to  forget  some  terrible  mistak* 
why  not  help  him?  Why  should  w 
constantly  remind  him  of  it  by  goss* 
ing  about  it?   People  never  gain  an 
thing  by  gossiping  and  meddling.  Go 
sip  is  not  always  the  truth,  and  if  w 
cannot  speak  the  truth  we  should  no 
speak  at  all.    The  less    hastily  w 
speak  the  wiser  we  become  for  it  give 
us  time  to  think.    It  is  much  bette 
to'  think  of  something    worth  whil 
than  to  meddle  with  our  neighbors'  a 
fairs  which  is  none  of  our  concer~ 
We  should  never  hinder  anyone's  pr 
gress  by  any  kind  of  interference,  b 
cause  their  destiny  lies  in  other  handsj 
than  our  own.    I  think  a  great  manyi 
could  improve  themselves  greatly  if] 
they  really  wanted  to.    Thoughts  of] 
money  and  pretty  clothes    fill  thai 
minds  of  men  and  women  more  than! 
the  welfare  of  the  soul,  and  then,  too,! 
a  great  many  are  thinking  too  muchj 
and  talking  more  than  is  necessary  ofl 
others  when  they  have    enough  to 
think  about  at  home. 

We  do  not  know  how  our  neighbors! 
suffer  by  these  terrible  past  mistakes! 
We  do  not  try  to  understand,  and  too  1 
often  judge  from  outside  appearance.j 
It  isn't  any  of  our  business  whether  j 
other  women  are  good  housekeepers ■> 
or  not.    Perhaps  we  have  a  worse  i 
failing  than  that.    Even  if  we  haven't-! 
it  isn't  anything  to  us.      We  have'- 
enough  to  do  to  look  after  our  own  j 
house  and  children.    We  should  give 
our  women  friends  the  same  privilege.! 
Often  when  a  person  is  perfect  in  onei 
thing  she  lacks  in  another.  Brains] 
and  education  amount  to  more  in  myj 
point  of  view,  than  some  other  things.! 
A  woman  with  good  sense  and  educa-j 
tion  fs  no  gissiper  and  she  doesn't! 
meddle    with    neighborhood  affairs] 
which  are  not  her  concern.   Nor  does] 
she  try  to  stir  up  strife,  or  laugh  at  anj 
unfortunate  woman  who  is  trying  her! 
very  best  to  do  right  under  discoura- 
ging  conditions.   But  no  matter  if  she 
is  doing  the  very  best  she  can,  there 
is  always  some  unkind  person  talking 
about  her.    It  is  much  better  not  to< 
heed  it,  but  this  is  very  hard  to  do 
sometimes  as   it   requires   great  pa- 
tience.   A  gossiping  person  in  any ' 
neighborhood  is   very   dangerous  be- 
cause she  takes  away  our  good  reputa- 
tion and  peace  of  mind. 

If  a  friend  near  us  is  in  poor  health 
wouldn't  it  be  much  nicer  to  go  and 
help  her  with  her  house  work  once  in; 
awhile  than  to  talk  about  the  work  left 
undone?  It  would  be  real  charity,  andi 
she  would  appreciate  it  so  very  much 
to  think  she  had  at  least  one  friend  in1 
whom  she  could  trust.    We  do  not 
always  understand  just  how  hard  it  lsl 
to  perform  household  duties  until  we' 
become  ill  ourselves.  If  it  all  depends 
on  us,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  help, , 
we  are  placed  in  trying  circumstances.j 
It  is  then  we  realize  our  mistake  in] 
not  helping  our  friends  instead  of  gos- 
siping about  them. — G.  M.  L. 

—  o  

CONSERVATION   ON  THE 

DAIRY  FARM 

Save  yourself  the  trouble  of  cussing 
the  calf — he'll  keep  on  acting  that 
way,  because  he  doesn't  know  any 
better. 

Save  grumbling  and  growling  at  the 
profit  you  make  on  your  cows.  What 
you  need  is  a  new  cream  separator 
Doing  it  the  old  way  is  like  trying  t 
go  to  market  on  a  high  bicycle. 

Save  thinking  up  a  fancy  name  for 
that  new  lady  calf — she'll  give  just  as 
much  milk  if  you  call  her  "Bossy 
and  she'll  come  to  you  a  dern  sigh 
quicker  when  you  call. — Hoard's  Dalr 
man. 
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The  Farmer  and 


World  Civilization 


The  Test 


John  G.  Willacy. 


Edgar  L.  Vincent. 


By  the  test  of  direct  contact  with  Oh,  what  a  world  this  would  be  had 
the  world  young  men  and  young  Adam  and  Eve  and  science  started 
The  fact  has  always  been  conceded  severe,  and  the  books  we  do  have  are  women  now  emerging  from  the  simultaneously!  What  a  world  it  will 
that  it  is  to  the  men  and  women  of  not  altogether  calculated  to  provoke  schools  and  colleges  will  find  that  as  be  when  human  energies,  of  body  and 
the  country  that  the  world  must  look  the  best  thinking  on  our  part.  So  we  a  way  to  knowledge  the  doors  of  the  mind,  abandon  destruction  and  de- 
for  its  highest  type  of  integrity  and  need  to  be  very  careful  in  our  choice  institutions  of  learning  by  which  they  vote  themselves  to  tue  arts  of  con 
stability.  History  shows  very  plain-  of  farm  papers,  so  that  both  we  and  pass  out  are  but  the  entrances  to  a  struction! 
ly  that  as  soon  as  people  begin  to  our  young  folks  may  have  access  to  wider  and  more  practical  field  of  en- 
leave  the  farm  and  become  dwellers  right  thoughts,  free  from  prejudice  so  deavor  coextensive  with  the  bounda- 
in  cities  civilization  tends  downward,  far  as  possible.  lies  of  the  world.  Here,  in  the  inev- 
The  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper  And  then,  we  need  to  look  to  it  that  itable  tug  of  strife  for  position — for 
a  few  years  ago  paid  the  farmer  folks  we  do  not  unduly  find  fault  with  or  individual  and  collective  advance- 
the  highest  compliment  I  ever  knew  criticise  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  ment — Greek  will  meet  Greek.  Here 
any  city  man  to  do.  In  speaking  df  of  the  various  departments  of  nation-  the  clash  of  ideas  and  the  competition  and  young  women,  in  particular,  inheri- 
a  movement  then  on  foot  to  give  the  al  life.  To  think  and  say  unjust  things  of  activities  will  impress  themselves  tors  of  the  fruits  of  parental  industry 
local  lawmaking  body  of  the  county  a  about  public  officials  is  not  difficult,  upon  the  human  mind  much  like  steel  — who  see  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
majority  oi  members  from  the  city,  That  these  men  are  not  above  criti-  in  vigorous  contact  with  flint,  and,  as  life  of  ease  suited  to  frivolous  na- 
this  man  said:  "The  best  people  of  cism  we  cannot  assert.  We  are  all  in  the  latter  instance,  the  sparks  that  tures.  As,  in  the  converse  relation- 
thls  city  do  not  want  that  done.    We  human;   but  we    need    not  simply  fly  will  be  frequent  or  rare  according  ship,  contact  with  the  world's  rough 

edges    strengthens  character, 


Our  civilization,  though  far  ad- 
vanced, has  its  advantages.  Prosper- 
ity has  its  penalties;  war  its  compen- 
sations. In  the  busy  hive  of  the 
world's  activities  there  have  been,  and 
are   still,   many   drones — young  men 


would  rather  the  majority  of 
our  legislators  would  be  from 
the  country.  You  of  the  coun- 
try send  your  best  men;  they 
have  a  substantial,  strong  up- 
right character  that  we  do  not 
find  in  our  politicans  of  the  city. 
We  can  trust  the  farmers  to 
legislate  for  us.  We  do  not 
know  where  the  legislators  of 
the  city  would  lead  us  if  they 
had  the  balance  of  power  in 
their  hands." 

At  the  present  time  in  many 
countries  civilization  seems  to 
be  almost  at  the  breaking  point. 
Could  there  be  any  greater  de- 
moralization than  exists  inl  Rus- 
sia? When  a  nation  compels 
its  girls  to  become  mothers 
whether  they  will  or  not,  as  is 
contemplated  in  another  of  the 
countries  now  at  war,  and  when 
that  same  country  shows  mark- 
ed signs  of  yielding  to  the  very 
worst  instincts  in  other  respects, 
and  everywhere  the  disposition 
seems  to  be  to  give  away  to  the 
sway  of  the  baser  passions,  how 
careful  should  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  be  lest  they, 
too,  be  swept  away  and  go  down 
with  the  flood  of  evil  that  is 
sweeping  over  the  world!  If  we 
are  to  maintain  our  oldtime 
supremacy,  if  we  would  be  true 
to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  we 
must  keep  a  steady  hand  upon 
home  life  of  the  farm  holding 


Making  a  start — Trees  and  garden  one  of  the  first  planted. 


so  does  living  along  lines  of 
least  resistance  weaken  char- 
acter. Obedient  to  this  law 
there  has  sprung  up  a  growth 
of  opulent  indolence,  in  its  ef- 
fect demoralizing  to  the  grow- 
th of  character.  Not  depend- 
ent upon  their  own  efforts 
these  children  of  the  splendor 
of  riches,  themselves  produc- 
ing nothing,  have  long  been 
content  with  the  pastime  of 
wasting  that  which  the  indus- 
try of  others  produced.  Habits 
of  extravagauce  are  easily  con- 
tracted. In  our  social  life  they 
are  contagious.  None  of  us 
have  entirely  escaped  either 
the  contagion  or  the  cost  of  it. 
Few  of  us  but  have  drifted 
away  from  the#  moorings  of 
thrift  and  economy  fixed  by  our 
parents.  Between  us  and  our 
immediate  .  ancestors  there  is 
more  room  for  contrasts  than 
for  comparisons.  One  may 
not  embrace  frivolity  save  at 
the  cost  of  higher  and  belter 
standards.  Youth  less  favored 
by  fortune,  as  expressed  in  in- 
herited wealth,  yet  more  favor- 
ed by  capabilities,  as  express- 
ed in  character  and  accom- 
plishment, represent  an  asset 
:o  Uie  country.  The  idler  is  but 
a  liability  against  the  coun- 
try's credit. 
If,  out  of  the  crucible  of  the  war 


the  watch  and  criticise  our  lawmakers  to  earnest  and  orderly,  or  trifling  and 
the  and  other  officers,  but  we  are  to  be  of  chaotic,  effort  applied.  If  carefully 
standards  of  living  even  higher  than  service  to  them  so  far  as  we  can  by  placed  apart,  either  steel  or  flint,  or  now  raging,  nothing  else  is  gained 
in  the  past,  so  that  we  may  be  of  making  suggestions  that  will  help,  both,  may  be  safely  stored  in  a  pow-  save  impressions  made  upon  the  char- 
help  to  humanity  in  this  time  of  its  The  man  at  Washington  and  at  the  der  vault.  It  is  the  violent  touch  that  acters  of  men  and  women,  and  espe- 
severest  trial.  ""Look  onward,  press  state  capitol  wants  to  know  what  his  evolves  the  spark.  cially  our  young  men  and  young  wo- 
forward,"  must  be  our  watchword.  consituents  think  on  the  subjects  An  idea  will  not  of  itself  set  the  men  upon  whose  shoulders  some  day 
Now,  just  how  can  we  do  this?  upon  which  legislation  is  sought;  but  world  on  fire.  It  is  in  the  test — the  soon  will  .fall  the  responsibilities  of 
What  must  be  our  method  of  living,  finding  fault  is  like  a  great  reservoir,  translation  of  thought  into  action,  of  our  national  life,  this  of  itself  will 
so  that  we  may  inspire  the  world  to  Let  it  give  way  and  it  floods  the  val-  theory  into  practice — that  accomplish-  amply  repay  the  country's  vast  ex- 
better  living,  loftier  thinking  and  ley.  Young  people  are  quick  to  catch  ment  is  achieved.  In  the  great  world  penditure  of  treasure.  For  in  real  and 
truer  principles  in  all  lines?  up  and  imitate  the  words  of  their  el-  school  science  is  constantly  adjusting  lasting  worth  there  exists  no  treasure 
In  the  first  place,  it  stands  us  in  ders.  How  often  do  we  see  the  very  principles  of  natural  law,  welding  to-  to  compare  with  character.  As  noth- 
hand  to  think  soberly  on  all  questions  tone  of  the  voice,  and  the  expression  gether  the  species  or  groups  physical-  ing  else  could  have  done  the  war  has 
today  before  the  country.  It  is  not  of  the  face  of  the  parents  mirrored  in  ly  or  chemically  related.  Science  is  pulled  our  youth  up  to  themselves, 
easy  to  do  this.  When  many  voices  the  voice  and  on  the  features  of  the  but  the  application  of  natural  law,  as  Where  before  the  war  many  of  them 
are  calling  us  here  and  there.  It  boys  and  girls.  Then  let  father  and  observed  by  tests  and  experiments.  In  thought  emptily,  if  indeed  they 
seems  impossible  sometimes  to  know  mother  and  the  older  boys  and  girls  the  first  day  of  the  world's  existence 
Just  what  is  truth;  but  if  we  are  care-  think  many  times  before  they  speak  ice  could  have  been  made  in  niidsum- 
ful  and  thoughtful  in  making  our  in-  once.  So  far  as  it  can  be  done,  op-  mer  as  is  now  being  done  had  Adam 
vestigations  we  can  find  out  where  timism,  good  feeling,  uplifting  state-  but  known  how.  All  the  elements  en- 
facts  lie  and  act  accordingly.  This  ments  regarding  the  men  and  the  wo-  tering  into  steam  and  electric  power 
calls  for  the  reading  of  the  best  pa-  men  of  national  life  ought  to  be  the  were  present,  but  no  one  knew  how 
pers  and  books.  More  and  more  the  rule.  to  combine  tnem.  With  the  progress  even,  to  do.  And  they  are  doing,  both 
farmers  of  this  country  are  coming  But,  more  important  than  all  the  of  time  and  the  development  of  the  in  giving  and  serving.  Tens  of  thou- 
to  depend  upon  their  farm  papers  for  rest,  our  personal  living  must  be  on  human  mind  came  knowledge.  With  sands  of  our  young  men  are  happier 
their  best  thought  on  matters  of  pub-  a  good,  high  level.  With  all  our  read-  the  advancement  of  thought  mystery  in  their  khaki,  bigger  iu  their  own 
lie  interest.  Books  are  not  so  plenty  ing  and  thinking  must  go  right  living,  yields  to  mastery.  Science  evolves  estimation  of  themselves,  better  in 
now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago,  At  no  point  is  the  drift  downward  wonderful  achievements  surpassing  their  service  to  their  country,  than 
when  the  stress  of  times  was  not  as  (Continued  on  page  12)             imaginations  of  the  departed  years.             (Continued  on  page  15)  > 


thought  at  all,  now  they  are  think- 
ing seriously  and  sensibly.  To  them 
life  has  taken  on  a  different  and  a 
healthier  meaning.  They  are  coming 
to  know*  that  there  is  something  to 
do — something  worth  while  for  them, 
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THE  UTILIZATION  OF  DAIRY 

BY-PRODUCTS 

G.  E.  Frevet,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 

Butterfat  is  and  no  doubt  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leading  product  of  the 
dairy.  In  fact,  many  dairymen  have 
given  very  little  consideration  to  the 
by-products  and  the  economical  utiliz- 
ation of  them.  Under  the  stress,  how- 
ever, of  the  present  war  conditions 
the  value  of  the  by-products  becomes 
of  greater  importance  and  one  which 
dairymen  should  give  more  consider- 
ation than  they  have  in  the  past. 

In  the  past  such  by-products  as 
skim  milk,  butter  milk  and  whey  have 
been  carelessly  used  in  the  feeding  of 
farm  animals,  such  as  pigs  and  calves. 
No  doubt  even  at  the  present  time  it 
is  profitable  under  some  conditions  to 
use  these  products  in  feeding  pigs  and 
calves.  However,  greater  care  should 
be  U3ed  in  combining  these  products 
with  other  feeds  in  such  ways  as  to 
get  the  maximum  results.  For  in- 
stance, in  some  farms  where  skim- 
milk  is  plentiful  calves  are  overfed 
on  it.  This,  brings  about  indiges- 
tion in  the  calf  and  sometimes  its 
loss.  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding" 
points  to  the  fact  that  skim  milk 
fed  to  pigs  is  much  more  valuable 
when  fed  with  corn.  The  problem 
of  how  to  feed  skim  milk,  butter  milk 
or  whey  Is  one  that  must  be  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  individual  farm- 
er under  his  own  farm  conditions.  The 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  skim 
milk  is  a  protein  feed  and  that  some 
carbohydrate  feed  should  be  fed  with 
it.  This  also  applies  to  buttermilk. 
Whey,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  carbohy- 
drate feed  and  should  be  supplement- 
ed with  protein. 

From  an  economy  standpoint  skim 
milk  should  not  be  fed  to  animals 
when  it  is  possible  to  utilize  it  di- 
rect as  human  food.  Skim  milk  con- 
sumed as  such  has  a  food  value  ap- 
proximately seven  times  greater  than 
the  amount  of  pork  that  it  will  pro- 
duce when  fed  to  pigs.  It  is  there- 
fore important  at  this  time  that  as 
much  skim  milk  be  utilized  direct 
as  human  food  as  is  possible.  The 
fact  is  that  dairy  products  are  much 
cheaper  in  most  all  instances  than 
meat.  Cottage  cheese,  for  instance, 
yields  about  17  pounds  per  100  pounds 
of  skim  milk  and  is  more  than  equival- 
ent in  food  value  to  meat  pound  for 
pound.  This  means  that  when  skim 
milk  is  consumed  in  the  form  of  cot- 
tage cheese  100  pounds  of  it  is  equival- 
ent in  food  value  to  over  17  pounds  of 
pork.  The  economy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  when  fed  to  pigs  skim  milk  pro- 
duces only  about  4.8  pounds  of  pork 
per  cwt.  and  the  whey  whicn  has  a 
feeding  value  one-half  that  if  skim 
milk  is  still  available  for  feeding  to 
pigs  and  calves — when  cottage  cheese 
is  made  from  the  skim  milk. 

While  skim  milk  and  buttermilk 
are  valuable  as  food  and  are  more 
valuable  when  directly  consumed  as 
such  than  they  are  when  fed  to  ani- 
mals there  are  many  conditions 
where  it  is  impractical  to  market 
them  and  have  them  utilized  as  hu- 
man food.  In  such  cases,  of  course, 
it  Is  better  to  feed  them  to  pigs  and 
calves  so  as  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  them.  A  market,  however, 
for  such  products  as  cottage  cheese 
and  skim  milk  can  be  developed  in 
most  any  town  or  city  under  the  pres- 
ent food  situation. 

In  addition  to  cottage  cheese  there 
are  many  other  ways  in  which  the 
manufacturer  of  dairy  products  can 
use  skim  milk  and  buttermilk.  Con-, 
dcnsed  skim  milk  could  be  used 
quite  extensively  In  Ibakerles,  con- 
fectionery shops,  and  especially  In 
ice  cream  factories.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  many  creameries  that  are  bo 
situated  that  instead  of  receiving 
cream  they  could  buy  whole  milk  and 
by  installing  a  small  condensing  out- 
fit they  could  prepare  condensed  skim 
milk  to  supply  ice  cream  makers  and 


confectioners.  It  takes  time  and  ef- 
fort, however,  to  find  and  develop  mar- 
kets for  these  products  so  that  the 
creameryman  must  expect  to  do  con- 
siderable advertising  and  put  con- 
siderable effort  into-  the  business. 
There  is  no  time  like  the  present  for 
developing  markets  for  creamery  by- 
products. The  dairyman  and  especial- 
ly the  creameryman  should  look  into 
these  matters  carefully  as  they  mean 
added  profits  to  the  creamery. 
•— — o—  

WHEN  MILKING  THE  COW 

W.  H.  Underwood. 

It  is  one  thing  to  keep  a  cow  in  the 
proper  condition  to  secrete  a  large 
quantity  of  milk,  while  the  ability  to 
secure  by  the  actual  process  of  milk- 
ing all  the  cow  is  capable  of  produc- 
ing is  quite  another  matter.  All 
milkers  cannot  or  at  least  do  not  do 
it.   There's  a  reason. 

The  udder  of  a  cow  is  a  delicate 
organ.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  abuse 
or  improper  handling.  Few  people 
perhaps  realize  this.  Hence  to  avoid 
losses  it  is  essential  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  structure  and  the  part  it 
piays  in  milk  production.  It  is  errone- 
ous to  suppose  that  it  is  simply  a  sack 
into  which  milk  is  poured  during  the 
day  to  be  drawn  off  at  night. 

The  udder  is  just  one  large  collec- 
tion of  cavities  or  milk  secreting 
glands  lined  by  many  epithelial  cells 
or  small  pounches  and  surrounded  by 
a  network  of  arteries  and  veins. 
Throughout  the  day  these  arteries  are 
bringing  the  various  constituents  of 
which  milk  is  composed,  such  as  fats, 
proteins,  water,  ash,  etc.,  to  the  outer 
surface  of  these  small  cavities  where 
the  epithelial  cells  select  the  material 
that  will  ultimately  become  milk  pro- 
ducing elements  and  hold  them  avail- 
able but  there  is  no  milk. 

Not  until  the  actual  process  of  milk- 
ing is  begun  do  the  numerous  cells  iu 
the  udder  start  to  give  up  their  con- 
tents which  gravitates  to  the  milk 
cistern  in  and  above  the  teat.  To  pre- 
vent too  rapid  a  flow  and  also  to  stop 
foreign  material  from  working  its  way 
upward  the  bottom  part  of  the  teat 
is  guarded  by  what  is  known  as  the 
sphincter  muscle.  The  amount  of  milk 
contained  in  the  milk  cistern  at  any 
time  .rarely  exceeds  a  pint.  At  first 
the  water  content  being  less  viscid 
passes  through  the  cell  walls  more 
readily  and  in  larger  quantities  than 
solid  particles  of  fat,  protein  and  min- 
eral matter.  This  explains  the  reason 
why  the  first  milk  secured  is  lacking 
in  quality,  that  is  it  contains  compar- 
atively little  fat  and  other  solids.  As 
the  process  of  milking  proceeds  the 
bulk  of  the  water  content  is  given 
off,  the  remaining  fluid  becomes  richer 
in  fat,  casein  and  mineral  matter.  It 
has  been  found  that  these  last  strip- 
pings  often  test  as  high  as  10  to  12 
per  cent,  while  the  first  milk  drawn 
may  be  as  low  as  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

Now  any  dairyman  will  have  obser- 
ved that  a  cow  will  not  always  give 
her  milk  down  readily.  This  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  when  she  has  been 
summarily  hustled  into  the  barn  by 
a  dog  hanging  to  her  heels  or  per- 
suaded to  "hist"  with  a  few  tatoos  of 
the  milk  stool  in  close  proximity  to 
her  ribs.  The  milk  productive  system 
of  a  cow  is  so  constructed  that  she 
can  retaliate  automatically  withholding 
both  quality  and  quantity  of  milk.  In 
fact  no  cow  will  give  her  full  capacity 
unless  in  response  to  nervous  stimu- 
lation. To  do  her  best  she  must  be  in  a 
pleasant  mood.  Many  little  things  that 
are  seemilngly  trifles  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  milk  yield  and  are  en- 
ovltably  porlrayed  in  the  milk  check 
For  example  one  cow  may  object  to 
whistling  but  like  singing,  another 
have  opposite  view  of  the  matter.  Few 
if  any  can  be  soothed  with  the  profane 
InnKuago,  while  many  prefer  absolute 
questions  to  any  form  of  entertain- 


ment. Those  facts  milkers  should  bear 
in  mind. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
milking  the  dairy  cow  is  a  very  im- 
portant phase  of  her  management. 
Even  many  who  fully  recognize  this 
have  to  admit  that  they  cannot  get  as 
large  yields  from  their  own  cows  as 
some  of  their  hired  help.  Like  the 
production  of  music  or  poetry  the  ex- 
pert operator  requires  to  be  born  such. 
There  is  little  hope  of  the  manufac- 
tured article  becoming  an  ideal  per- 
former. At  dairy  shows  I  have  watch- 
ed with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the 
men  who  milk  the  cows  that  are  on 
test.  These  men  are  doubtless  select- 
ed for  this  work  because  of  their 
ability  to  get  the  last  drop  of  fat  and 
the  last  ounce  of  milk  that  the  cows 
are  capable  of  giving.  Invariably  they 
are  rapid  and  businesslike  in  their 
movements.  Usually  the  slow  milker 
is  a  poor  milker  and  fails  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Of  course  there  are 
many  cows  not  over  sensitive  that 
will  do  well  with  the  average  man.  But 
the  highly  nervous  cow  is  often  among 
our  best  producers  and  requires  a  good 
milker.  Such  a  milker  is  careful  to 
observe  the  many  little  details  that  ap- 
pear to  the  cow  and  help  to  produce 
a  proper  nerve  stimulation.  He  will 
insist  on  milking  his  regular  number 
of  cows  himself  instead  of  changing 
about  with  other  milkers.  Moreover 
they  must  be  milked  in  the  customary 
order  and  at  the  same  time  each  day. 
He  will  also  see  by  careful  manipu- 
lation that  the  animal  has  been  milked 
dry.  Carelessness  in  this  respect 
means  considerable  loss  in  succeeeding 
milkings.  The  man  who  milks  the 
cows  has  a  greater  influence  on  their 
capacity  as  money  makers  than  he  is 
usually  credited  with. 

When  the  milker  enters  the  dairy 
barn  to  milk  he  should  be  gentle,  kind 
and  pleasant  and  let  the  cows  under- 
stand that  they  will  be  protected  from 
their  enemies  and  cared  for  as  the 
milk  is  drawn  form  them. 


Get  Greater  Capacity 

For  Less  Money 


NEED  MILK  AND  LEAVES 
People  Do  Not  Thrive  on  Meat  and 
Seeds. 

Without  a  liberal  supply  of  milk  or 
leafy  vegetables  in  the  diet  one  can 
not  maintain  the  proper  state  of  nu- 
trition, according  to  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc- 
Collum,  nutrition  expert  and  professor 
in  the  school  of  hygiene  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins university. 

The  proper  diet,  will  bring  about 
aggressiveness,  ambition,  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  individual.  One  does  not 
need  meat  in  the  diet.  The  protein  in 
milk  is  worth  three  times  its  equival- 
ent weight  in  wheat  or  other  grains. 
Require  Leafy  Vegetables. 

Animals  will  not  thrive  when  re- 
stricted to  a  diet  constituted  solely  of 
seed  food.  No  animal  ever  was  suc- 
cessfully raised  which  did  not  make 
liberal  use  of  a  supply  of  leafy  vege- 
tables. Experiments  made  with 
groups  of  domestic  rats  proved  that 
if  their  diet  was  derived  solely  from 
one  seed  product  or  a  mixture  of  seed 
products  they  would  not  grow  and  the 
death  rate  was  greater,  but  if  the 
grain  were  mixed  with  some  leafy 
vegetables  or  dried  milk  they  con- 
tinued to  have  normal  health. 

Mankind  is  classified  in  two  groups, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  all  tropical 
people  constituting  the  one,  and 
Europeans  and  North  Americans  the 
other.  The  first  class  has  always  at- 
tempted to  nourish  itself  on  seed, 
tubers,  roots,  and  meats  as  a  diet, 
eliminating  leafy  vegetables  and  milk. 
The  members  of  this  class  are  under- 
sized; their  span  of  life  Is  exceedingly 
short;  the  infant  mortality  is  high. 
Should  Continue  to  Use  Milk 

Statistics  show  that  for  many  years 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
secured  as  much  as  18  per  cent  of 
their  food  supply  from  the  dairy,  but 
in  the  last  year  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease in  the  sales  because  people  re- 
sent the  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  and 
refuse  to  buy  it.  The  dairy  industry  Is  a 
Berious  condition.  The  people  are 
changing  their  dietary  habit  and  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake.  This  is  parti- 
cularly noticeable  among  the  poorer 
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IKIN, 

CREAM  1 
SEPARATOR^ 


THE  Viking  has  greater  capac- 
ity than  any  machine  made. 
Made  of  the  finest  material  in  the 
largest  separator  factory  in  the 
world.  The  gearing  is  simple, 
easy  to  run.  Skims  to  a  mere  trace  and 
with  butter  fat  at  present  market  price 
you  are  losing  money  if  you  are  not 
using  a  Viking.  ^  yet  the  price  is  lower 
than  any  other  standard, 
^high-grade  separator. 
With  the  new 
straight  disc.all 
discs  wash  as 
one,  the  sim- 
plest to  clean 
that  is  made. 
Write  us  today  for 
further  information 
and  for  our  valuable 
book,  "Making  The 
Dairy  Farm  Pay." 
Address  Dept.  U 
Swedish  Separator 
Company 
515  So.  Wells  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


work  is  slack.  Other  men 
have  clone  it  for  years  with  I 

Improved  Powers  ■ 
Combined  Well  Boring? 
and  Drilling  Machine 

Same  rig  bores  through  any  soil  at  rat* 
of  100  ft.  in  10  hours,  and  drills  through 
rock.  Cne  team  hauls  and  operates 
machine.    Engine  power  if  wanted. 
Easy  to  operate— do  experts  Deeded. 
Small  Investment;  easy  terms. 
Make  machine  pay  for  Itself 
In  a  few  weeks  work. 

There  Is  a  big-  demand  for  well  s  tt 
water  stock  and  for  irritation , 
Writo  for  free  Illustrated  circle 
lara  showing'  different  styles. 
Lisle  Manufacturing  Co* 
Boa  Clarinda,  Iowa 


classes  in  the  congested  parts  of  the 
cities.  Dairy  products  do  not  constit- 
ute any  part  of  their  diet,  and  their 
condition  is  such  that  tuberculosis  and 
various  disease  are  the  result. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  milk  has 
been  comparatively  small  in  propor- 
tion to  increased  cost  of  production. 
Some  food  stuffs  have  increased  300 
per  cent  in  price  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years.  Yet  people  continue  to 
purchase  meat  regardless  of  its  high 
cost. 

The  most  important  fact  to  instill 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  is  this — 
do  not  reduce  the  dairy  part  of  your 
diet. 

■    o  •  -  ■  ■  ■ 
CONTENTED  MARGIE 

For  a  five-year-old  Margie  had  trav- 
elled a  great  deal.   "One  day  her  aunt 
remarked,  "Through  all   her  travels 
Margie  seems  quite  happy  and  con 
tentea*." 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Margie.  "No 
matter  where  Lgo,  I  always  find  some 
dirt  to  play  in." 

 o  

WHY  ROBBIE  WAS  GLAD 

Mother — "Why  are  -you  so  quiet, 
Robbie?" 

Robbie  (aged  six) — "I  was  thinking 
how  glad  I  am  Christmas  doesn't  com* 

In  the  summer  time." 
Mother— "Why?" 

Robbie — "  'Cause  I  wear  such  teen- 
ty-weenty  little  socks  In  the  summer 
time." 
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RAISING  THE   DAIRY  HEIFER 

G.  W.  Barnes. 

While  we  have  made  progress  when 
we  have  selected  good  cows  with  a 
desirable  sire,  our  experience  and  ob- 
servation lead  us  to  believe  that  this 
advantage  may  be  easily  destroyed  by 
mismanagement  of  the  dairy  heifer. 
In  other  words,  a  dairy  heifer  that  is 
well  bred  may  never-  make  a  good 
row,  not  even  as  good  as  her  mother, 
if  she  is  not  properly  developed  in 
her  two-year  and  three-year-old. 

Milk  production  is  a  natural  char- 
acteristic of  mammals,  but  the  amount 
that  is  natural  is  only  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  nourish  the  offspring  until 
it  can  subsist  on  some  other  kind  of 
food  which  it  may  be  able  to  secure 
lor  itself.  In  the  case  of  range  cattle 
the  natural  period  of  milk  production 
would  probably  average  from  five  to 
six  months,  and  the  amount  produced 
would  probably  not  average  over  8 
pounds  per  day.  In  the  development 
of  the  dairy  cow  breeders  have  sought 
tc  increase  the  amount  of  milk  pro- 
duced per  day  and  also  to  lengthen 
the  period  of  lactation  or  the  time 
during  which  the  cow  will  give  milk. 
This  ability  to  give  more  milk  than 
nature  required  may  be  termed  an 
acquired  characteristic.  It  will  be 
transmitted  from  the  cow  to  her  calf, 
but  unless  the  conditions  under  which 
this  characteritsic  was  developed  are 
continued,  the  characteristic  will  be 
lost,  and  the  animal  will  drop  back  to 
natural  production.  It  is  these  condi- 
tions that  tend  an  produce  large  quan- 
tities of  mil.v  and  to  develop  a  per- 
sistent habit  of  milking,  that  must  be 
carefully  considered  in  properly  de- 
veloping the  dairy-bred  heifer.  The 
development  of  the  dairy-bred  heifer 
begins  with  her  feeding  when  a  calf. 
If  the  calf  is  well  nourished  and  kept 
healthy  it  should  develop  a  good  ap- 
petite and  should  early  learn  to  eat 
hay  and  other  roughage.  Hay  should 
always  be  provided  plentifully,  as 
tbis  bulky  food  tends  to  promote  and 
develop,  the  digestive  system  of  the 
young  animals.  It  is  advisable  to  feed 
the  grain  mixed  with  a  light  rougu- 
age  such  as  cotton  seed  hulls,  if  pos- 
sible, as  this  makes  a  lighter  feed, 
and  one  that  will  be  better  masticat- 
ed and  digested.  Some  animals  are 
somewhat  dainty  as  to  their  food, 
and  do  not  eat  with  relish  that  should 
always  be  noticeable  in  the  healthy 
and  well  nourished  animals.  This  is 
often  a  result  of  a  disorganized  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  system  and 
should  be  corrected  without  delay,  as 
it  may  soon  become  a  fixed  habit  and 
the  animal  that  has  a  poor  appetite 
will  never  be  a  profitable  dairy 
animal.  Care  should  be  exercised  in 
feeding  not  to  overfeed.  As  a  general 
rule,  to  feed  more  than  the  animal 
will  consume  is  wasteful.  It  is  a  safe 
proposition  to  feed  as  much  as  the 
animal  will  consume  and  still  wish 
for  more,  but  if  more  is  fed  than  will 
be  consumed  the  appetite  for  the  next 
meal  is  decreased,  and  the  animal 
will  soon  be  refusing  to  eat  at  all,  or 
as  the  common  expression  is,  will  be 
"off  feed."  The  best  result  In  de- 
veloping good  heifer  calves  are  se- 
cured by  feeding  plenty  of  good 
bright  alfalfa  hay  during  the  first 
season,  in  connection  with  skim  milk 
and  a  grain  ration  consisting  of  equal 
parts  by  weight  of  bran,  oats  and 
shelled  corn.  The  calves  may  be  al- 
lowed to  run  on  a-  small  grass  pas- 
ture, but  the  best  development  of  the 
calf  will  be  secured  by  keeping  it  on 
a  dry  feed  ration  during  the  first  sea- 
son, especially  if  it  is  born  later  than 
the  first  of  May.  If  they  are  turned 
out  under  the  false  idea  of  economiz- 
ing, the  young  things  suffer  much 
from  the  heat,  flies,  and  the  grass 
being  short  and  insufficient  the  calf  is 
stunted  in  its  growth.  It  begins  the 
first  winter  In  poor  condition  and  it 
never  fully  recovers  from  the  set- 
back. When  well  cared  for  and  nour- 
ished during  the  first  season,  a  suf- 
ficient growth  and  development  will 
result  so  that  the  young  heifer  may 
be  bred  when  not  over  eighteen  or 
twenty  months  old,  and  be  ready  to 
take  a  place  in  the  herd  when  she  is 


two  years  past,  or  when  she  is  about 
thirty  months  old.  This  early  breed- 
ing requires  extra  development, 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  extra 
care  and  attention  and  an  abundance 
of  wholesome,  nutritious  food — food 
that  will  produce  plenty  of  bone  and 
lean  meat,  but  not  an  excess  of  fat. 
The  tendency  to  get  fat  should  never 
be  encouraged,  yet  a  continuous 
steady  growth  is  always  desirable, 
and  any  check  or  set-back  is  detrimen- 
tal to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  ani- 
mal. Early  breodlng  is  desirable,  as 
it  tends  to  develop  the  milk  producing 
function  In  connection  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  ani- 
mal's body.  If  our  dairy  cows  are  to 
give  more  milk  than  the  needs  of  na- 
ture demand,  the  milk  producing  func- 
tion in  its  growth  and  development 
must  be  balanced  against  the  develop- 
ment of  other  parts  of  the  body.  If 
delayed  until  the  animal  reaches  full 
maturity,  it  will  always  remain  in  a 
somewhat  dormant  condition.  Do 
not  feed  the  growing  heifers  too  much 
grain,  but  encourage  them  to  eat  an 
abundance  of  good,  nutritious  hay 
and'pasture  grass,  which  is  the  cheap- 
est food  that  can  be  produced  for 
dairy  cows. 

 o  

TYPE  IN  COWS 

There  are  no  infallible  proofs  that 
a  dairy  cows  is  a  high  producer  other 
than  the  actual  test  with  the  scales 
and  Babcock  test.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral characteristics  -of  cows  that  may 
be  considered  as  a  guide  in  choosing 
the  animals.  Among  these  the  fol- 
lowing according  to  L.  W.  Wing  of  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  are 
worth  considering: 

(1)  Milk  production  by  means  of  the 
milk  scales  and  the  Babcock  test;  (2) 
reproduction  by  breeding  records. 

There  is  o"hly  a  small  proportion  of 
the  cows  used  for  dairy  purposes  on 
which  such  records  are  kept.  This 
necessitates  the  employment  of  some 
other  method  of  selection.  In  the 
breeding  of  high  producing  animals 
through  several  generations  it  has 
been  observed  that  there  are  certain 
characteristics  of  the  conformation 
which  are  correlated  with  large  pro- 
duction. These  characteristics  are 
namely:  (1  Extreme  angular  form, 
carrying  no  surplus  flesh,  but  in  good 
physical  condition.  (2)  Prominent  de- 
velopment of  the  udder  and  veins.  (3) 
The  symmetrical  development  of  the 
barrel  with  large  capacity.  After  one 
becomes  familiar  with  these  external 
characteristics  it  is  possible  to  select 
cows  producing  300  pounds  of  fat  per 
year  from  those  producing  150  pounds. 
The  difficulty  comes  in  picking  the  an- 
imal .  that  will  produce  500  pounds  of 
fat  per  year  as  compared  to  the  one 
producing  400  pounds. 

The  selection,  of  animals  by  this 
method  is  rafher  uncertain.  The 
farmer  makes  the  largest  majority  of 
his  selections  in  this  manner  and 
should  be  familiar  with  its  limitations. 
In  order  to  judge  the  animal  with 
much  accuracy  she  should  be  in  milk 
and  at  the  best  stage  in  her  lactation 
period.  A  cow  that  is  dry  offers  very 
little  upon  which  to  base  opinion  as 
she  has  a  tendency  to  take  on  flesh. 
Cows  that  have  been  underfed  arefin 
no  condition  to  be  judged.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  what  heifers  will  do  from  ap- 
pearance before  calving.  Sometimes 
the  cow  that  has  all  of  the  external 
appearances  does  not  have  the  stimu- 
lation to  produce  milk.  Until  records 
are  kept  of  more  animals  or  some 
other  means  devised  for  selection,  the 
selection  by  type  should  be  used  and  it 
is  up  to  everyone  Interested  in  dairy 
cattle  to  become  familiar  with  it. 


FIGHTING  FLIES 

On  our  farm  we  never  fail  to  spray 
our  cows  regularly  during  the  fly  sea- 
son. Protection  from  flies  means 
more  milk  and  butter,  greater  con- 
venience in  milking  and  more  con- 
tentment for  the  animals  treated.  The 
only  pratclcal  method  of  controlling 
attacks  of  the  flies  which  pester  the 
cows  is  by  the  use  of  some  substance 
which  is  repulsive  to  the  flies. 

A  good  dairy  cow  Is  usually  a  highly 


nervous  animal  and  anything  which 
annoys  her  has  a  tendency  to  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  milk. 
This  is  one  reason  why  a  dog  should 
never  be  used  to  bring  the  cows  from 
the  pasture.  A  dog  often  gets  thom 
so  excited  that  the  owner  loses  in 
milk  and  butter  fat  more  than  the 
value  of  the  time  saved.  Those  who 
keep  daily  records  of  milk  and  but- 
ter yields  can  trace  any  undue  excite- 
ment to  a  decrease  in  production. 

Flies  have  the  same  effect.  When 
the  flies  are  bad  to  get  away  from 
the  cows  will  remain  in  the  shade 
and  graze  only  enough  to  satisfy 
•their  immediate  hunger.  The  result 
is  less  milk  and  butter  fat.  By  keep- 
ing the  flies  off,  the  cows  will  graze 
much  as  they  should  and  supplemen- 
tal feeding  must  be  resorted  to.  The 
butter  fat  at  less  cost  than  they  other- 
wise would.  Spraying  the  cows  not 
only  results  in  a  larger  flow  of  milk 
but  it  saves  enough  grain  feed  to 
more  than  pay  for  the  expense  for 
material  and  labor  in  doing  the  work. 
Unsprayed  cows  refuse  to  graze  as 
much  as  they  should  and  supplemen- 
tal feeding  must -be  resorted  to.  The 
less  they  eat  In  the  pasture  the  more 
feed  they  will  need  as  a  supplement 
and  the  expense  will  be  proportion- 
ately larger.  How  can  a  cow  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  her  duty  in  the 
pasture  and  at  the  pail  when  con- 
stantly covered  with  a  blanket  of 
flies  sucking  her  very  life  blood? 

We  have  used  several  of  the  com- 
mercial fly  preparations  advertised  in 
the  farm  papers  and  all  have  given 
us  good  satisfaction  in  repelling  flies. 
Most  of  them  are  made  from  coal  tar 
products  and  are  put  up  ready  to 
use,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  add 
the  preparation  to  the  required 
amount  of  water.  The  expense  is  a 
small  item  as  a  very  small  quantity 
is  needed  for  each  cow.  The  spray 
mixture  will  not  keep  all  those  big 
black  flies  off  the  backs  of  the  cows 
but  it  will  keep  them  from  doing  much 
biting  or  causing  much  annovance. 

It  pays  to  buy  a  good  sprayer  for 
applying  the  solution.  A  ctuap  one 
can  be  bought  for  about  75  cents 
but  it  will  take  so  much  time  and 
work  to  use  it  that  the  purchaser  will 
be  sorry  he  did  not  buy  a  more 
pratcical  type.  We  have  a  compress- 
ed air  sprayer  which  cost  $5  an 
everyone  who  has  a  half  dozen  or 
more  cows  ought  to  get  one  of  this 
kind.  With  one  of  these  the  cham- 
ber is  filled  with  ai-  and  the  entire 
herd  can  be  sprayed  in  short  order. 

If  anyone  wants  to  mix  his  own 
solution  he  can  do  so  by  buying  the 
material  from  a  druggist.  An  ef- 
fective homemade  or  home-prepared 
mixture  can  be  had  by  thoroughly 
mixing  one  part  of  crude  carbolic 
acid  with  three  parts  of  crude  oil. 
This  is  a  little  cheaper  than  the  com- 
mercial products  but  it  means  con- 
siderably more  puttering  and  bother 
in  measuring  and  mixing.  We  prefer 
to  use  the  advertised  products. 

If  the  cows  are  to  be  sprayed  only 
once  a  day  the  best  time  to  do  it 
is  in  the  morning  so  that  they  wlil 
be  protected  during  that  portion  of 
the  day  when  the  flies  are  at  their 
worst.  Spraying  twice  a  day  just 
before  the  morning  and  night  milking 
will  prevent  practically  all  trouble  and 
save  enough  annoyance  from  stepping 
and  tail  switching  while  milking  to 
more  than  pay  one  for  applying  the 
solution. 

Calves  being  raised  should  be 
sprayed  at  least  once  a  day  during 
fly  time.  The  odor  of  the  spray  solu- 
tion will  frighten  them  at  first  but 
they  as  well  as  the  cows  will  soon 
get  used  to  it  and  pay  no  attention 
tc  the  spraying  operation. — H.  W. 

 o  

SHADE 

Don't  forget  that  the  only  profitable 
animal  is  a  comfortable  animal  No 
animal  is  comfortable  during  the  hot- 
test months  of  the  year  unless  it  has 
access  to  shade.  Farm  animals  which 
must  go  unprotected  in  cold,  stormy 
weather  have  my  sympathy,  but  no 
more  than  those  that  have  ,to  spend 
the  entire  day  exposed  to  the  scorch- 


FARMERS 

ARE  NOW  IN  CLOVER 

Never  before  hava  you 
been  so  prosperous.  The 
next  thing  for  you  to  do 
is  to  see  to  it  that  your 
money  is  properly  se- 
cured. 

Open  a  Saving  or  Chec- 
ing  Account  with  this 
Bank.  Then  you  are 
secured  against  loss  and 
your  money  is  working 
for  you  day  and  night — 
Bank  here  by  mail,  if 
you  wish. 

Utah  Savings  & 
Trust  Co. 

255  So.  Main,  Bait  Lake 

W.  S.  MoCornlek,  Pret. 
Anthon  H.  Lund,  V|«»Pr«*. 
Georg*  Albert  Smith,  Vlat-PrM. 
F.  M.  Mlch«l8«n,  eaahUr. 

K  i  I  FaTTf!  ies  T^&P 

Placed  anywhere,  Daisy  Fly  Killar  attracts  and  kill  a  ail 
flies,   Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  couvf-nieiit,  and  cheap. 

Las  t.s   al  I    season . 
^Made  of  metal .  can't 
spill  ortipover:  will 
notsoilor  injurean.r- 
thinx.  Guarantee/1 
ctrectire.   a  k  for 
Daisy  Fly  Killer 
Sold  by  dealers,  or  6  pent 
by  express,  prepaid.  $1.00. 
HAROLD  SOMERS,  ISO  De  Kalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KEYSTONE  LUMBER  CO. 
LUMBER 
MILLWORK 

Houses  Our  Specialty.  Plan  Book  Free 
315-29  Sprague  St.,  TACOMA,  WASH. 


ing  sun.  Fortunate  is  the  farmer  who 
has  trees  to  furnish  shade  for  his  live 
stock;  trees  make  the  best  shade. 
If  no  trees  are  available  shade  may 
be  provided  by  the  erection  of  shed- 
like structures,  open  on  all  sides  to 
allow  free  passage  of  air.  The  roofs 
may  be  made  of  boards,  brush,  or 
straw.  If  different  kinds  of  stock  are 
kept  in  one  pasture  or  lot,  some  sheds 
not  more  than  4  to  5  feet  high  should 
be  provided  for  the  hogs,  sheep,  colts, 
or  calves  to  insure  that  they  will  not 
be  driven  out  into  the  sun  by  the  larg- 
er animals.  Man  in  self-pity  has 
created  the  hat,  the  parasol,  has  put 
sunshades  on  wagons,  buggies,  auto- 
mobiles, and  on  some  of  the  imple- 
ments used  in  the  fields;  he  has  ac- 
cess to  the  shade  of  houses  and  other^ 
buildings,  while  the  livestock,  the 
source  of  much  of  his  buying  power, 
i?  too  often  left  unprotected. 

In  tense  heat  of  the  sun  reduces 
the  vitality  of  livestock,  and  this  lost 
vitality  must  be  regained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  farmer;  there  is  an 
economic  as  well  as  a  humane  side  to 
this  question.  If  you  keep  livestock, 
keep  them  comfortable;  provide  some 
shade. — I.  D.  O'Donnell. 


THAT  SETTLED  IT 

"And  you  broke  off  the  engage- 
ment?" said  one  young  man. 

"Yes,  not  brutally,  you  know.  But 
managed  it." 

"How?" 

"Told  her  what  my  salary  is.*' 


'TIS  SO 

Tommy — "Mamma  had  a  lot  of 
things  sent  home  C.O.D.  today.  What 
does  C.O.D.  mean?" 

Tommy's  Pop — "C.O.D.,  my  son, 
means  'Call  on  Dad.' " 
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any  like  piece  of  machinery  about  the  cities  marked  the  beginning  of  a  long 
farmstead?  step  forward  in  municipal  enterprise.' 

For  while  it  does  this  it  is  relieving  Isn't  it  bound  to  follow  that  its  intro- 
the  housewife  of  a  task  filled  with  duction  into  the  country  is  going  to 
drudgery  or  gives  her  time  for  other  make  a  pronounced  change  there  too? 
work.  Or  it  takes  the  place  of  another  Certainly  it  is.  The  introduction  of 
man  doing  some  very  necessary  job  electricity,  with  its  modern  lighting 


Have  you  ever  thought  about 
close  relation  that  has  seemed 

exist  through  the  ages  between  the  from  the  churn  to  the  milking  machine, 

development  of  artificial  light  and  tha  It  doesn't  take  much  power  to  turn  a 

progress  of  civilization.  one-sixth  horsepower  motor  and  you 

It  is  true  that  nowadays  we  take  can  run  a  lot  of  different  household 

up  rather  gingerly   the   question    of  machines  with  a  motor  that  size.  The 

modern  civilization,  in  view  of  some  electric  current  from  the  farmer's  own 

of  the  stunts  that  certain  members  of  plant  for  a  small  motor  wiU  cost  aDout 


for  the  farmer. 
When  electricity 


is  used,  as  it  is 


the  small  motors  that  will  turn  all  the  coming  t0  be  used,  to  operate  an  elec-  .  naa  "~  ~  ' 
to  machinery  about  the  tarm  premises,  tric  wsater  system>  then  joy  certainly  - whose  lays  are  Pr°Jected  aft*r 

comes  to  the  whole  household.  For 
this  pumps  water  under  pressure  and 
does  away  entirely  with  the  old  hand 
pumping  and  carrying.  It  makes  pos- 
sible a  modern  bathroom,  hot  and  cold 
faucets  at  the  kitchen  sink,  water 
right  at  stock  troughs  in  the  shelter- 


the  human  race,  the  Huns,  are  per-  f.wo  cents  ail  hour.   Who  can  say  what  ed  shed  or  barn,  water  under  pressure 


forming  in  the  name  of  "kultur"  and 
of  the  Almighty  himself.  But  in  view 
of  the  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of 
all  of  us  that  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  time  when  the  Huns  will  be  left 
out  of  consideration  in  all  matters  of 
consequence  we  shall  just  leave  them 
out  of  this  and  continue  our  consider- 
ation of  the  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  development  of  light  and 
the  progress  of  civilization. 
.  We  read  of  a  time  when,  aside  from 
the  glow  o,t'  the  campfire,  there  was 
no  after-night  lighting  except  the  prim- 
itive torch.  If  we  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  artificial  light  from  those  days 
up  through  the  successive  stages  of 
the  Betty  lamp,  the  tallow  candle,  and 
so  on,  we  shall  find  a  pretty  close  re- 
lation between-  the  development  of 
these  means  of  lighting  and  unfolding 
of  human  progress. 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  the 
most  rapid  progress — in  scientific 
achievement,  in  conditions  of  living, 
in  most  lines  of  endeavor — has  been 
made  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  or  since  the  introduction  of 
electricity  as  a  source  of  light  and 
power. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  the  most  radical 
changes  and  the  most  rapid 
advancement  have  been  made  in  the 
cities  where  electricty  has  been 
easily  available  as  a  means  of  light 
and  power,  not  only*  .for  industrial  and 
commercial  purposes,  but  for  homes 
as  well. 

Now,  one  can  have  electricity  on 
the  farm,  anywhere  in  the  country 
^districts  as  well  as  in  the  cities,  by 
means  of  the  small  individual  electric 
plants  that  have  been  developed  with- 
in the  past  few  years.  Many  thousands 
of  farmers  have  come  to  use  them  for 
lighting  their  homes  and  farm  build- 
ings and  for  running  motors  and  one 
wonders  what  marked  advancement 
in  the  farming  districts  is  going  to 
result  from  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity into  country  communities. 

The  benefits  of  electricity  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family  are  distinct  and 
unmistakable.  Electric  lights  about 
the  farm  home  are  just  as  delightful, 
from  the  standpoint  of  comfort  and 
convenience,  as  fchey  are  in  any  city 
home.  The  relief  from  the  care  of 
the  smoky,  unsafe,  kerosene  lamps  ap- 
peals to  the  housewife  and  she  saves 
considerable  time  over  the  old  way 
when  she  can  light  her  home  with 
,  electricity. 

Electric  lights  are  safer  than  the 
open  flame  lamp  or  lanterns  and  this, 
is  a  valuable  item,  both  in  the  house 
and  in  the  barns  and  sheds.  In  the 
latter  it  saves  time,  too,  to  be  able  to 
snap  on  electric  lights  at  chore  time 
Instead  of  carrying  a  lantern  from 
place  to  place.  And  who  is  not  anxi- 
mis  to  save  time  these  strenuous  days 
of  expensive  labor? 

While  it  is  not  strictly  in  keeping 
with  the  discussion  of  the  development 
of  light,  we  cannot  refrain,'  while  con- 
sidering the  matter  of  electricity 
lor  the  farm,  from  saying  a  word 
about  the  value  of  electric  power, 
which  may  be  used  about  the  farm 
home  where  electricity  is  available  for 
lighting.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while 
if.  is  the  desire  tor  modern  lights 
which  usually  leadfl  the  farmer  to  In- 
stall an  electric  system,  he  and  his 
ffltrrily  quickly  find  that  electricity  for 
power  Is  a  mighty  fine  thing,  too. 
There  are  many  jobs  that  require 
power. 

For  with  electric  power  they  can  run 


it  is  worth  when  it  is  converted,  by  for  the  fire  protection  or  sprinkling 
means  of  the  motor,  into  energy  that  and  so  on. 

will  do  a  washing,  or  a  churning,  or  Going  back  to  our  original  thought, 
turn  a  grindstone,  or  a  fanning  mill,  or  the  introduction  of  electricity  into  the 


and  its  power,  means  more  than  just 
the  employment  of  a  lighting  system 

a  dif- 
ferent principle.  It  means  the  intrc 
duction  of  solid  comfort  of  a  sort  which 
the  farmer  and  his  family  have  long 
desired  and  deserve  and  which  they 
are  coming  rapidly  to  enjoy. 

It  will  be  the  means  of  saving 
much  valuable  time  and  labor  and  the 
means  of  taking  from  the  routine 
household  labor  the  monotony  and. 
the  drudgery  that  have  attended  it 
in  the  past — the  family  washing,  the 
(Continued  on  page  7) 


Why  You  Should  Install  Electric 
Light  and  Power 

FOUR  things  are  of  vital  importance  to  every  farmer  in  these  days 
of  stress.  Workers  must  be  attracted  to  the  farm.  Time  and  labor 
must  be  saved  in  every  possible  way.  Boys  and  girls  must  be  kept 
at  home.  The  burden  on  farm  women  must  be  relieved. 

Electric  light  and  power  will  solve  these  problems  as  nothing  else 
can  It  will  operate,  cheaply,  dozens  of  farm  appliances  that  will  release 
ilabor  for  more  productive  work.  It  will  take  drudgery  out  of  housework 
land  make  the  home  attractive. 

Why  You  Should  Select  Alamo  Electricity 

All  Wanted  Features  100%  Factory  Built 


The  Alamo  is  the  perfect  balanced  unit. 
It  runs  without  vibration  or  noise.  No 
special  foundation  needed.  It  is  fully  per- 
fected, a  plant  that  is  past  the  experimental 

stage. 

The  Alamo  is  a  single  unit  plant  —  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  operate.  All  parts  mounted 
on  one  base.  It  is  the  efficient  plant  —  one 
that  supplies  constant  current  for  light  and 
power.  It  is  economical  in  operation,  is 
built  to  last  a  lifetime  and  requires  but  little 
attention. 

Investigate  Alamo  Electricity  today.      Learn  how  it  will 


The  Alamo  is  built  entirely  in  our  own 
factory.  Don't  confuse  it  with  assembled 
plants.  We  build  our  own  engines  —  the  fa- 
mous Ide  Super-Silent.  In  actual  tests  this 
engine  has  proved  its  superiority.  It  is  sim- 
ple, silent,  powerful  and  dependable. 

The  Alamo  Electric  Unit  is  the  result  of 
experience  gained  by  men  who  have  suc- 
cessfully built  electric  farm  plants  for  years. 
Every  detail  has  been  perfected  —  your  as- 
surance of  complete  satisfaction. 

give  your  fafm  the  efficiency  of  a  modern  factory. 


SALT  LAKE  HARDWARE  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Get  This  Free  Book 

The  Alamo  Book  contains  information  you  should 
have.  It  explains  the  Alamo  Unit  in  detail  and  is 
full  of  valuable  suggestions  for  every  farmer.  Get 
your  copy  now.  It  is  free.  Simply  sign  and  send 
the  coupon. 
4  • 


SALT  LAKE  HARDWARE  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Please  send  your  Alamo  Book  of  farm  li^ht  and  power  facts 

Name  -.   . 

R.  F.  D  

Pott  Office  

State   
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Utah's  Experimenters 

lo  Agriculture 


Charles  Tarry  Hirst. 

C.  T.  Hirst  is  assistant  chemist  of 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station  and  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Agricultural  College.  Long  employ- 
ment in  both  teaching  and  experi- 
mental work  has  given  him  a  wealth 
o,f  experience.  Added  to  this,  his 
great  patience  and  preseverence  have 
given  him  the  qualities  so  essential 
to  a  research  chemist.  The  courage 
to  plod  day  after  day  on  some  intri- 
cate problem  is  no  small  asset.  This 
quality  Professor  Hirst  has  in  an  un- 
usual degree. 

"Charlie"  was  born  at  Paradise, 
Utah,  in  1874.  After  completing  his 
grade  school  he  entered  the  B.  Y.  C. 
in  1893.  When  he  was  graduated  in 
1896,  he  took  up  teaching  in  the  grade 
schools.  This  he  found  profitable  be- 
cause of  steady  advancement.  From 
1904  to  1908  he  was  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Millville,  Utah.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  not  neglecting  his 
opportunities  for  higher  education. 
Filled  with  the  desire  for  better 
training  he  attended  the  U.  A.  C.  on 
Saturdays  and  studied  during  his 
spare  time. 

In  1908  he  discontinued  teaching  to 
become  a  regular  student  at  the  col- 
lege. He  was  graduated  with  a  B.  S. 
degree  in  1910.  During  his  spare 
time  and  summers  he  worked  in  the 
chemistry  department  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  This  so  added  to  his 
other  experience  that  he  was  employ- 
ed as  assistant  chemist  six  months 
before  his  graduation.  By  1915  he 
had  completed  enough  extra  school 
work  to  be  given  his  Master's  degree, 
the  first  one  from  the  Utah  Agricul- 
tural College.  He  was  also  made  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
college.  Later,  in  May.  1916,  he  was 
again  promoted,  this  time  to  an  as- 
sociate professorship  in  chemistry. 

During  all  these  years  Mr.  Hirst 
has  not  worked  without  profit  to  the 
people  of  Utah.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  wheat  and  flftur  in- 
vestigations o.f  the  West,  especially 
Utah.  Another  extremely  important 
set  of  problems  for  Utah  are  those 
related  to  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  In 
these  researches.  Mr.  Hirst  has  been 
closely  associated  to  both  Dr.  Robert 
Stewart  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Greaves.  The 
great  value  of  these  investigations 
cannot  be  overestimated.  They  are 
so  closely  related  to  our  agriculture 
as  to  be  fundamental. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of 
judging  a  man  who  experiments  than 
by  his  publications.  "By  their  fruits 
shall  ye  know  them."  Professor  Hirst 
is  a  co-author  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing publications: 

1.  What  for  Flour  Production. 
Jour.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  Vol  4,  No. 
4,  Apr.  1912. 

2.  The  Influence  of  the  Combined 


Harvester  on  the  Value  of  Wheat. 
Utah  Station  Bulletin  113. 

3.  The  Chemical  Milling  and  Bak- 
ing Value  of  Utah  Wheat.  Utah  Sta- 
tion Bulletin  125,  1913. 

4.  The  Quality  in  Homegrown  vs. 
Imported  Wheat.  Utah  Station  Bul- 
letin 137. 

5.  The  Alkali  Content  o,f  Irrigation 
Waters.  Utah  Station  Bulletin  147, 
1916. 

6.  NitroUs  Nitrogen  in  Irrigated 
Soils.    Soil  Science,  1917. 

7.  Influence  of  Crop,  Season,  and 
Water  on  the  Bacterial  Activities  of 
the  Soil.  Jour.  Agr.  Reesarch.  Vol.  9, 
No.  9,  May  28,  1917. 

8.  Some  Sources  of  Potassium. 
Utah  Station  Circular  22,  1916. 

9.  Some  Factors  Influencing  the 
Quantitative  Determination  of  Nitric 
Nitrogen  in  the  Soil.  Soil  Science 
Vol.  4,  No.  3,  Sept.,  1917. 

 o  

MODERN   LIGHT  AND 

POWER  FOR  THE  HOMES 
■   (Continued  from  page  6) 
sweeping,  churning,  ironing,  all  such 
tasks. 

But  above  and  beyond  all  that  the 
introduction  of  electricity  into  the 
farm  home  is  going  to  mean  a  sense 
of  well-being  for  the  farmer  and  his 
wife,  and  for  their  sons  and  daughters 
that  will  bring  to  all  of  them  a  new 
vision.  It  will  bring  to  them  the 
sort  of  confidence  and  love  of  life 
that  insures  success.  It  will  inspire 
in  the  young  folks  a  pride  and  love 
of  home  that  will  help  to  hold  them 
on  the  farm.  It  is  going  to  round 
out  life  for  all  members  of  the  family, 
combining  artificial  modern  conveni- 
ences and  natural  advantages  into 
that  sort  of  just-right  country  life 
about  which  we  all  dream  more  or 
less. 

"Is  going  to?"  did  we  say?  Bless 
your  heart,  it  is  doing  it  right  now. 
There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  and 
ranchmen  in  Texas  today,  many  of 
them  readers  of  this  paper,  who  will 
vouch  for  all  that  has  been  advanced 
in  support  of  the  use  of  electricity 
in  the  country  and  who  are  glad  to 
bear  testimony  as  to  the  entire  satis- 
fatcion  it  has  brought  them  in  their 
own  experience. 

 o  

WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 

Ending  July  16th.  Cattle— Receipts, 

552;  market,  steady;  prime  bred 
steers,  $12.00@13.00;  dressed  beef 
steers,  $10.00@12.00;  cows,  $7.00@ 
9.00;  heifers,  $7.00@9.00;  stackers  and 
feeders,  $6.00@7.00;  canners,  $4.50(5) 
5.50;  fat  bulls,  $7.00(5)8.00;  bologna 
bulls,  $6.00@7.00;  calves,  $9.00@11.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  527;  market, 
steady;  tops,  $16.30;  bulk  of  sales, 
$16.00. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  95;  market, 
steady;  spring  lambs,  $13.00;  year- 
lings, $11.00;  heavy  wethers,  $10.00; 
ewes,  $9.00@10.00. 

Omaha,  July  15th. — Hogs — Receipts, 
10,500;  market  steady  to  5c  lower; 
heavy,  $16.90(5)17.50;  mixed  $17.00(5) 
17.20;  light,  $17.00(5)17.45;  pigs,  $11.00 
@13.00;  bulk  of  sales,  $17.00@17.20. 

Cattle  —  Receipts,  7800;  market 
steady  to  15@25c  lower;  native  steers, 
$12.25(5>18.25;  cows  and  heifers,  $8.00 
@8.50;  western  steers,  $9.50@15.25; 
Texas  steers,  $9.00(S>12.00;  cows  and 
heifers,  $7.50(5)11.50;  canners,  $7.00(5T 
8.00;  stockers  and  feeders,  $8.00@ 
13.00;  calves,  $10.00(5)13.35. 

Sheep — Receipts,  10,300;  market 
steady;  wethers,  $10.00@12.50;  ewes, 
$10.00@12.25;  lambs,  $17.00@18.50; 
yearlings,  $13.00@14.00. 


Home-Made  Soaps 


FROM  A  CALF'S  DIARY 

Kicked  over  one  pail  of  mash. 
Got  my  head  caught  in  a  bucket. 
Yelled  like  blazes  for  mother  for  an 
hour. 

Rolled  my  eyes  at  a'  little  boy  and 
frightened  him. 

Experimented  on  how  far  I  could 
spraddle  my  legs. 

Tangled  myself  in  ten  feet  of  rope. 

Nibbled  at  a  small  green  apple  and 
had  a>  tummy  ache. 

Refused  *to  be  hugged  by  an  impud- 
ent hired  man. — Hoard's  Dairyman. 


In  households  or  hotels  where  much 
grease  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  it 
is  advisable  to  make  soap.  A  good 
soap  for  cleaning  and  laundry  uses 
can  easily  be  made  by  following  these 
simple  directions.  Only  fats  that  can- 
not be  used  for  human  food  should  be 
used  in  this  way. 

The  beginner  in  soap  making  must 
be  prepared  for  variations  in  results, 
for  household  fats  are  never  twice 
alike.  Sometimes  the  fats  will  contain 
beef  tallow,  mutton  fat,  cottonseed 
oil,  etc.  The  fats  vary  in  amounU 
and  in  composition  so  that  no  one 
formula  will  always  give  the  same 
satisfactory  results.  Where  the  in- 
gredients vary  the  results  will  vary. 
Method. 

Take  a  clean  water-tight  vinegar  or 
molasses  barrel,  or  a  clean  earthen 
jar,  large  enough  to  hold  all  waste 
fats,  household  drippings,  bacon  skins, 
etc.  Not  a  particle  of  fat  should  be 
wasted.  All  must  be  put  into  the  con- 
tainer. When  a  quantity  of  fat  has 
been  collected  it  should  be  clarified 
by  placing  it  in  a  clean  large  kettle. 
Add  twice  its  amount  of  water.  Heat 
until  all  the  fat  has  dissolved  and 
cooked  out  of  the  scraps.  About  two 
hours'  cooking  will  be  enough.  Re- 
move from  the  fire  and  cool.  The  clear 
fat  will  rise  to  the  surface  and  will 
then  be  ready  to  be  made  into  soap. 
Where  ashes  from  hard  wood  can  be 
secured,  a  good  soap  can  be  made  by 
home-prepared  lye  made  as  follows: 

A  common  apple  barrel  can  be  set 
on  a  box  on  which  a  drain  board  with 
deep  cut  grooves  can  be  placed  under 
it  so  the  lye  can  be  drained  into  a 
bucket.  The  barrel  and  drain  should 
be  slightly  inclined  to  afford  an  easy 
flow.  Several  holes  should  be  bored 
into  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  A  few- 
pieces  of  wood  are  then  packed  loose- 
ly on  each  other  in  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel.  Over  the  wood  is  placed  a 
piece  of  old  woolen  cioth  or  carpet. 
Several  inches  of  ashes  are  placed  on 
this.  Then  a  layer  of  from  4  to  8 
quarts  of  lime  is  added.  The  bar- 
rel is  closely  packed  with  moist  ashes 
to  within  six  inches  from  the  top.  Hot 
water  is  poured  on  the  ashes  from  time 
to  time  for  24  hours.  A  dark  coffee- 
colored  lye  will  leak  from  the  ashes. 
This  lye  should  be  strong  enough  to 
float  a  potato.  If  not  strong  enough, 
the  lye  is  heated  and  poured  over  the 
ashes  again.  The  ashes  may  be  chang- 
ed each  day  if  a  strong  lye  is  desired. 
The  lye  and  fat  in  proportions  of  2-3 
lye  to  1-3  fat  are  then  heated  and 
thoroughly  stirred  with  a  wooden 
stick.  After  heating  thoroughly,  re- 
move the  kettle  from  the  fire  and 
cool.  The  soap  will  form  on  the  sur- 
face and  can  then  be  loosened  around 
the  edges  and  lifted  out  in  a  solid 
piece.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  cut  with 
a  wire  and  packed  away.  The  soft 
liquid  part  may  be  used  for  scrubbing 
and  rough  laundry  work.  If  the  lye  is 
not  strong  enough  the  soap  wijl  be 
streaky  and  uneven.  The  soap  should 
then  be  returned  to  the  kettle,  new  ash 
lye  can  be  added,  and  to  that  some 
commercial  lye,  such  a  Lewis'  Lye. 
Red  Seal,  etc.  An  inexperienced  soap- 
maker  will  always  test  the  leaked  lye 
and  if  it  does  not  readily  float  a 
potato,  commercially  must  be  added  to 
get  good  soap.  In  the  last  beating  of 
lye-made  soap,  table  salt,  one  pint 
salt  to  10  pounds  fat,  should  be  added. 
Simple  Home-Cooked  Soap 

To  the  average  housekeeper  this  for- 
mula is  most  desirable.      After (  the. 
household  fat  has  been  cooked  in  the 
water  and  cooled,  use 

1  pound  lye. 

2V2  pounds  of  household  fats. 
1  gallon  water. 

About  3  level  tablespoons  salt  or  1 
pint  salt  to  10  pounds  fat. 

Dissolve  the  lye  in  a  kettle  by  slow- 
ly adding  the  water,  stir  with  a  wood- 
en stick  and  avoid  breathing  the 
fumes.  Add  the  fat  and  cook  for  a 
few  minutes.  Before  removing  from 
the  fire,  add  the  salt.  This  may  be 
left  in  the  kettie  to  cooi  and  then  cut 
into  pieces,  or  it  may  be  poured  into 


wet  cardboard  molds.  If  made  in 
large  quantities,  it  can  be  cooled  in 
the  kettle  in  a  moderately  warm  room. 
The  next  day  it  can  be  cut  with  a 
wire  into  the  desired  shape. 
Caution 

1.  Household  fats  vary,  so  the  re- 
sults will  vary. 

2.  Lye  is  dangerous.    Do  not  let 
the  cuniiren  come  in  contact  with  com-* 
mercial  lye. 

Do  not  let  tne  children  drink  or 
play  with  ash  lye. 

Unboiled  Soap. 

This  is  a  difficult  method  and  one 
which  should  be  used  only  by  a  person 
who  has  the  patience  to  make  several 
attempts.  IT  an  unknown  fat  or  a  mix- 
ture of  fat  is  used  this  will  require 
very  great  care.  Even  a  slight  vari- 
ation in  weight  will  change  the  results. 

After  the  household  fats  have  been 
purified  by  boiling  in  water  and  have 
been  cooled  they  are  ready  to  use  for 
this  soap. 

5  pounds  good  caustic  soap-powder. 

2>4  gallons  of  water. 

37  pounds  household  fats. 

Place  the  caustic  soda  in  an  earthen 
jar  or  a  tight,  clean  wooden  barrel 
Slowly  add  the  water.  Heat  will  be 
generated  and  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  stir  with  a  long  wooden  stick 
and  not  to  breathe  the  fumes.  Let  this 
cool  to  about  100  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Melt  the  grease  to  100  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, pour  the  lye  slowly  into  the 
melted  grease  in  a  small  stream  con- 
tinuously, at  the  same  time  stirring 
very  thoroughly  but  gently  until  the 
mixture  is  as  thick  as  honey.  Do  not 
stir  it  too  long,  for  it  will  separate. 
The  mixture  can  then  be  poured  into 
moistened  cardboard  boxes  or  molds. 
Keep  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours.  It 
will  then  be  ready  to  cut  with  wire. — 
Henrietta  Kolshorn,  Wyoming  State 
Leader. 


When  we  Americans  sit  down  to  our 
meal  of  substitutes  and  stint  ourselve; 
somewhat  in  the  amount  we  eat  we 
should  feel  thankful  that  we  have 
enough  with  which  tp  satisfy  our  ap- 
petites. It  is  said  that  in  Russia  bread 
ir  not  obtainable,  potatoes  in  limited 
quantities  taking  its  place.  Flour 
cannot  be  obtained  even  with  a  doc- 
tor's certificate  and  sugar  costs_over 
$30  per  pound.  Remember  that  this 
is  the  condition  in  a  country  that  has 
bowed  to  the  will  of  Germany.  Then 
consider  these  prices  in  Holland,  a 
country  that  has  so  far  maintained  its 
neutrality:  Pork,  $1.10  a  pound; 
beef,  $2;  sugar,  30  cents;  coffee,  $1.80; 
tea,  $3;  butter,  $1.75;  cheese,  90 
cents  a  pound;  soft  coal,  $24  a  ton; 
hard  coal,  $30  a  ton.  Every  week  the 
people  must  secure  food  tickets.  The 
apportionments  for  a  day  per  person 
are  a  half  ounce  of  tea  and  a  half 
pound  of  potatoes.  Once  a  week  each 
person  can  get  an  ounce  of  coffee  or 
a  half  ounce  of  tea  and  a  half  pound 
of  sugar.  We  haven't  much  to  kick 
about,  have  we? 


Statistics  show  that  sheep  raisers 
of  this  country  consider  mutton  more 
profitable  than  wool.  Ten  years  ago 
the  fine-wool  breeds  were  in  prepon- 
derance but  that  is  not  the  case  now. 
At  the  present  time  45  per  cent  of  all 
sheep  belong  to  the  mutton  breeds.  35 
per  cent  to  the  fine-wool  and  20  per 
cent  to  the  crossbreeds.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  government  investigators 
is  that  the  tendency  of  the  sheep  in- 
dustry, indicated  by  the  above  fig- 
ures, is  doubtless  economic,  and  is  not 
the  result  of  a  concerted  purpose  by 
sheep  raisers  to  prefer  mutton  and 
lamb  production  to  wool  regardless  of 
relative  profit.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  this  conclusion  is  correct,  for 
the  farmer  is  no  different  from  any 
other  business  man.  in  that  he  favors 
that  branch  of  his  business  that  brings 
him  the  greatest  income. 

 o  

When  you  answer  the  advertise- 
ments always  mention  the  Utah 
Farmer. 
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THE  UTAH  FARMER 


SATURDAY,  JULY  20,  191! 


HOME 


COOKING  WITH  AND 

WITHOUT  EGGS  serve  creamed  eggs. 

.  Into  a  well  greased  baking  dish  put 

It  may  not  be  just  proper  to  speak  Qne        uJ  Qf  wWte  sauc6)  break  oyer 

of  eggs  as  a  substitute  for  meat.  They       three  an(J  over  them  grate 

are  in  themselves  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  commonly  used  foods. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  those  who 

eat  frequently  of  eggs  will  feel  little  18  slightly  browned. 

reed  for  meat,  for  protein — the  nitro- 
genous tissue-building  element  that 
gives  meat,  fish,  cheese  and  milk  their 
special  food  value — is  also  the  prin- 


cheese  generously.  Cook  in  the  oven 
until  the  eggs  are  set  and  the  cheese 

Scrambled   Eggs  and  Potato. 

This  makes  a  hearty  breakfast  dish. 
Take  1  cupful  cold  boiled  potatoes,  cut 
into  small  cubes  and  fry  a  golden 
cipal  food  element  in  eggs.  The  latter  brown;  have  2  eggs  stirred  up  with 
may,  therefore,  be  substituted  for  any  2  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water  and 
of  the  other  foods  mentioned  without  add  to  the  potato;  stir  until  the  eggs 
appreciably  altering  the  protein  con  are  "set,"  season  with  salt,  pepper  and 
tent  of  the  diet.  minced  parsley;  serve  hot. 

There  is  no  waste  to  eggs  but  their  Scalloped  Dishes, 

shells,  and,  unlike  meat,   eggs   con-     When  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  the 


1 


For  entertaining  friends  — for  the  family  —  with  meals  or 
between  meaU— any  time!  There's  no  beverage  that  quite 
hits  the  spot"  as  doe*  BECCu—the  true,  pore  food  beverage. 
If  your  dealor  bau't  BECCO—arder  A\mX  from 
G.  L.  BECKER;  Manufacturer.  Ogden,  Utah 


Pinch  of  salt.  stant  stirring. 

V2  teaspoonful  vanilla.  If  sugar  is  used  it  should  be  adde< 

Cream  the  shortening  and  sugar,  after  the  cooking  of  cider  and  applei 

tain  no  elements  that  are  converted  left  over  meats  or  fish  may  be  made  add  the  meite(j  chocolate,  the  salt  and  is  about  two-thirds  done.    About  i 


into  poisonous  uric  acid,  and  should  into  scalloped  dishes  that  do  not  re- 
be  used  in  the  diet  often,  even  quire  eggs.  Use  a  thick  white  sauce 
though  they  are  nigh  in  price.  Ninety-  made  according  to  the  following  rule: 

seven  per  cent  of  the  egg  is  digested     Into    3    tablespoonfuls    of  melted  and  hake  in  a  qulck  oven 
—a  very  large  proportion  as  compared  fat   stir   4   tablespoonfuls   of  flour, 
with  other  foods.  cook  gently  until  well  blended,  then 

Eggs  furnish  some. fat  and  are  more  add  1%  cupfuls  cold  milk.  Cook  un- 
or  less  a  source  of  easily  assimilable  til  thick,  season  to  taste, 
form  of  certain  essential  mineral  ele-  Grease  a  baking  dish  and  cover  the 
ments,  such  as  iron,  phospuorus,  sul-  bottom  with  diced  cold  meat.  Then 
phur,  calcium,  and  magnesium.  They  put  a  layer  of  white  sauce,  and  next 
are  believed,  also,  to  be  rich  in  those  a  layer  of  dry  bread  crumbs  (prefera- 
vitalizing  elements  known  as  vitamins,  bly  whole  wheat);  continue  until  all  •  \, 

Very  little  cooking  is  necessary  for  meat  is  used.   Bake  thirty  minutes  in 
eggs;   hard  boiling  and  frying  until  a  hot  oven  and  serve  hot. 
hard  being  about  the  poorest  way  to     Tuna  and  salmon  are  nice  served 
prepare  tnem  for  food.    Much  labor,  this  way.- 

time  and  fuel  is  saved,  therefore,  in  Croquettes  Without  Eggs.  minutes-  add  molasses  salt 

their  preparation.  Croquettes  are  made  with  the  thick  ^le^  ™inutJt^;  S. 


the  milk.  Sift  the  flour  and  baking  pound  of  either  white  or  brown  sugar 
powder  twice  and  sift  into  the  other  is  the  usual  amount  per  gallon  of  ap- 
mixture  slowly.    Roll  out    thin,    cut  pie  butter,  but  more  or  less,  or  not 

any,  may  be  used  to  suit  the  taste. 
Eggless  Desserts.  Apple  butter  i3  spiced  according 

Here  is  a  delicious  corn  meal  and  to  one's  preference,  about  half  a 
milk  dessert,  the  milk  taking  the  place  teaspoonful  each  of  ground  cinna 
of  the  egg  that  ordinarily  would  be  mori,  cloves,  and  allspice  for  each  ga' 

Ion  being  a  common  mixture.  These 
are  stirred  into  it  when  the  cooking 
or  is  finished. 

While  still  boiling  hot,  apple  but- 
ter should  be  packed  in  hot  sterilized 
glasses,  glass  jars,  or  crocks  with 
tightly  fitting  covers,  and  be  steril- 
ized in  steam  as  follows:  Set  the 
a  double  containers,  filled  and  with  tops  on, 


Indian  Pudding. 

4  cupfuls  sweet    milk  (whole 


14  cupful  corn'meal. 
%  teaspoonful  salt. 
1  teaspoonful  ginger. 
1-3  cupful  molasses. 
Cook  milk  and  meal 


In 


in  a  vessel  fitted  with  false  bottom 

ure  umuB  wilii  me  em^er    Pour  into  buttered  pud-  and  deep  enough  to  hold  them,  pour 

If  egg  prices  are  not  too  high,  or-  white  sauce  and  do  not  require  an  ™*  ariiZ^Tt^ohZrs  in  a  In  a  little  water,  put  on  the  cover 

better  still— if  the  housewife  has  her  egg.    Chop  your  meat  or  chicken  but  din=  «^n  and I  mm  two  nours  m  a 
own  hens,  the  average  home  might  do  not  grind  it;  stir  into  the  hot  sauce  £°*°™,Vt^ 
profitably  make  a  much  larger  use  of  and  set  aside  to  become  cold,  when  serve  v 


eggs.  it  may  be  molded  into  croquettes. 

In  cooking,  eggs  are  used  in  two  Use  a  cornstarch  batter  instead  of 
distinct  ways — one  when  they  are  eggs  for  dipping  the  croquettes  be- 
served  as  one  of  the  principal  dishes  fore  rolling  is  crumbs— dissolve  6  ta- 
of  a  meal,  and  the  other  when  they  blespoonfuls  of  cornstarch  in  a  cup 
are  used  in  cakes,  puddings  and  other  of  cold  water  and  season  with  salt  and 
desserts.   When  meat  is  a  part  of  the  pepper. 

Cakes  without  Eggs 


Serves  six. 
Oatmeal  Pudding 

2  cupfuls  cooked  oatmeal. 

4  apples  cut  up  small. 

*4  cupful  raisins. 

V2  cupful  sugar. 

H  teaspoonful  cinnamon. 

Mix  -and  bake  for  one-half 


hour. 


to  hold  in  the  steam  and  set  over  the 
fire.  Begin  to  count  time  when  the 
steam  starts  to  escape,  and  after  five 
minutes  (  ten  minutes  for  half  gal- 
lon, or  15  minutes  for  larger  contain- 
ers) take  the  containers  out  to  cool, 
then  set  them  away  for  future  use. 
Do  not  disturb  the  covers  until  the 
apple  butter  is  to  be  used.    If  the 


Serve  hot  or  cold.   Any  dried  or  fresh  covers  do  not  fit  tightly  place  waxed 

meal  the  latter  use  of  eggs  is  usually  ^P^^^'^  *k?  and  cookv  fruit,  dates,  or  ground  peanuts  may  or  oiled  paper  in  them  to  make  a 

a  needless  waste.  Following  are  a  few  cake  and  cooky         -  >       *  aDDles    Serves  five  tight  fit  before  sterilizing    Is  done. 

recipes  to  be  used  when  eggs  are  soar-  Je  used  instead      apples,   berves  nve  sterilizi      ,    done  ^or  tne 


Here  are  a  few  ways  to  make  eggs 
go  further:  ing  in  price: 

The  Adaptable  Omelet  Oatmeal  Cakes 

Omelet  is  a  good  substantial  dish  2%  cupfuls  rolled  oats 
and  goes  further  than  eggs  served 
plain.  This  three  egg  omelet  rule  will 
serve  four  people  generously  and  can 
be  made  to  serve  more  if  cereals,  meat 
or  vegetables  are  added. 

Take  three  eggs,  beat  the  yolks  and 
whites  separately;  to  the  yolks  add 


l^cupfuls  whole  wheat  flour. 
1  cupful  light  brown  sugar. 
y2  cupful  melted  shortening. 
%  cupful  sour  milk. 
%teaspoonful  soda. 
Pinch  of  salt. 

Mix,  roll  and  baKe    makes  about 


o   pose  of  preventing  any  spoiling  "of 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  ^e  ^  flaJer*  of  apple  butter  and 

FRUIT  BUTTER      0  to  take  *-  e  Place  of  a  layer  of 
There  is  no  better  way  to  use  good  Paraffin  which,  though  a  good  seal  is 
apples  and  the  sound    portions    of    n°w  expensive     AH  fruit .  but- 

windfall,  worm,  and  bruised  apples  ter8.,?nd.  «m?ar  Products  should  be 


V2  teaspoonful  of  flour,  y2  cupful  of  dozen  medium  size  cookies. 


milk  or  water,  and  sait  and  pepper  to 
taste.  Then  add  the  whites,  beaten 
until  they  stand  alone — folding  them 
In  carefully.  Pour  into  a  hot  well 
greased  omelet  pan  or  skillet,  set  in 
a  moderate  oven  until  the  top  Is 
slightly  set,  then  cook  a  few  moments 
on  top  of  the  stove  until  a  fork  comes 
out  clean  and  bottom  is  slightly 
browned.  Fold  over  and  serve  on  a 
hot  platter, 
fried  bacon 


Whole  Wheat  Ginger  Cake 

y2  cupful  dark  molasses. 

y2  cupful  brown  sugar. 

1  cupful  sour  milk. 

1  teaspoonful  soda. 

1  tablespoonful  melted  shortening. 

14  teaspoonful  salt. 

2%  cupfuls  whole  wheat  flour. 


sterilized  in  the  same  way 

Good  apple  butter  is  often  made 
without  the  use  of  cider.  Enough 

.  water  is  added   to  the  peeled  and 

with  distinctive  flavor  and  good  cook-     ,  .  . 

,.-in„  „„  „„*,0fQ„t„w    Th*  sliced  apples  to  make 


than  to  make  .apple  butter  of  them. 
While  almost  all  varieties  of  apples 
will  make  good  apple   butter,  those 


2  teaspoonfuls  ginger. 

Add  soda,  molasses,  sugar,  salt  and  the  boiled  cider.    Sweet  apples  are 

Garnish  with  parsley  or  shortening  to  the  milk.    Stir  in  the  sometimes  used,  and  tart  ones.  Over 

,  flour  and  ginger  and  bake  in  a  mod-  ripe  apples  are  not  desirable. 


es  to  make  a  thin  apple 
sauce  and  this  Is  allowed  to  cook 
very  slowly,  or  simmer,  over  a  low 
fire  for  three  or  four  hours.  Brown 
rather  than  white  sugar  is  usually 
used,  being  added  when  the  cooking 
is  two-thirds  done.  The  sugar  which 
settles  at  the  bottom  of  barrels  of 

,  New  Orleans   molasses  is  excellen 

wire  strainer  before  ^ddjngJhem_to  fop  tMg  purpose_  A 


ing  quality  are  most  satisfactory.  The 
summer  varieties  also  will  make  good 
apple  butter,  it  has  been  found  by  re- 
cent tests  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

If  apples  of  coarse  texture  are  used, 
it  is  desirable  to  cook  them  and  put 
them  through  a  colander    or  coarse 


Using  the  above  rule  as  a  founda-  erate  oven.  Serve  plain,  with  cream 
tion  an  almost  endless  variety  of  ome-  or  with  brown  sugar  sauce. 


lets  may  be  made 

After  beating  the  water  or  milk  in- 
to the  yolks  add  %  cupful  of  cold  rice, 
hominy  of  bread  crumbs  (stall,  not 
dry  crumbs),  then  proceed  as  before. 

Or  make  the  plain  omelet  and  just 
before  folding  sprinkle  the  top  with 
grated  cheese. 

Meats,  fish,  and  vegetables  can  Be 
folded  Into  the  omelet,  for  variety. 


Eggless  Molasses  Cookies. 

\y2  cupfuls  dark  molasses. 
1-3  cupful  shortening.  \ 
%  cupful  buttermilk. 
'l2  teaspoonful  baklnj?  powder. 
1%  teaspoonfuls  soda. 
r>  cupfuls  flour. 
Pinch  of  salt. 


purpose.  A  pound  per  gal 
Ion  is  usually  sufficient  but  thi 
amount  is  a  matter  of  taste  as  is  al- 
so the  amount  of  cinnamon,  allspice 
and  cloves  to  be  added  when  th 
cooking  is  done. 

Pear,  plum,  and  peach  butters  are 


Apple  butter  is  made  by  boiling 
down  fresh,  sweet  cider  to  half  its 
original  quantity,  then  adding  apples 
which  have  been  peeled  and  sliced. 
The  apples  either  are  added  directly  made  sJthout  cider.  The  pears  should 
to  the  boiled  cider  and  cooked  In  it  be  ripe  enough  to  cook  up  well  and 
until  the  apple  butter  is  done,  or  are  after  being  peeled,  cored,  and  sliced, 
made  into  apple  sauce  which  is  cook-  are  put  Into  a  preserving  kettle  with 
od  in  the  boiled  cider.  The  cooking  a  little  water  and  cooked  slowly  un- 
til soft.    The  sugar  is  then  added, 


should  be  continued  until  the  cider  til  soft.    The  sugar 

TTeat  the  shortening  and  molasses  and  apple  pulu  do  not  separate;  then  one  cup  to  one  quart  of  sliced  pears, 

until  it  simmers,  sot  aside  to  cool.  Stir  the  butter  will  he  of  the  right  thick-  and  cooking  is  continued  very  .slowly 

When  the  omelet  is' removed  "from  soda  into  milk  until  it  foams  and  add  ness  when  cold.  wit h    re que nt  : stirring,  for  one  and 

the  oven  spread  over  one-half  the  sur-  to  other  mixtures.    Add  flavorlng-If     Tt     takes     usually     about      cqua  ™;J»lf  t0. ™°  ,m"l         L  £ 

face  the  following  mixture:    %  cupful  Kinder  use  1  tablespoonful.  or  If  spice  amounts  of  sweet  Vlder  and  peeled  should  then  he  smooth  and 

diced,  cooked  meat  or  fish  moistened  In  preferred  use  V,  teaspoonful  each  and  sliced  apples  to  malt*  butter  of  asjhick^appl^sauce.  A  I  1  lemon 
with  y2  cupful  white  sauce.                of  cinnamon  and  cloves.    Add  salt  and  the  right  consistency. 


In      other  juice  and  ginger  and  cinnamon  or 


White  Sauce  stir  In  the  flour,  roll  out  V,  Inch  thick. 

Put  1  tahlespnonful  of  fat  in  a  stew  cut  Into  shape  and  bake. 


words,  if  five  gallons  of  sweet  cider  other  spices  to  taste,  should  he  well 


pan.  When  melted  add  1  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour,  cook  y2  minute  and  add 
y2  cupful  cold  milk,  stir  until  thick, 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  paprika 
to  taste. 

Creamed  Eggs. 

lT«e  the  white  sauce  rule  above  and 


Chocolate  Wafers 

4  tablespoonfuls  shortening. 

1  cupful  light  brown  sugar. 

4  tableapoonfuls  melted  chocolate. 
*4  cupful  milk. 

2  cupfuls  flour. 

4  ieaspoonfuls  baking  powder. 


are  used,  it  should  be  boiled  down 
to  two  and  one-half  gallons,  and  five 

gallons  n*  peeled  and  sliced  apples  and  sterilize  in  steam  as  mentioned 


stirred  into  the  hot  butter.  Pack 
while  hot  in  hot  sterilized  containers 


should  bo  added,  either  raw  or  mnde 
into  apple  sauce. 

Two  things  essential    to  making 


for  apple  butter. 

Wash  the  plums  and  place  them  in 
a  preserving  kottle  with  water  enough 


cood  apple  butter  are:  Lonir.  slow  barely  to  cover,  and-  cook  until  soft, 
cooking  (four  to  six  hours),  and  con-  Then  put  them  through  a  colander 
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of  coarse  wire  sieve  to  remove  the 
seeds  and  skins,  and  to  each  meas- 
ure of  pulp  add  three-fourths  meas- 
ure of  sugar  and  cook  slowly  with 
frequent  stirring  until  the  butter  is 
as  thick  as  desired.  This  amount  of 
sugar  makes  a  fairly  sweet  product, 
and  if  a  more  tart  butter  is  desired 
the  amount  of  sugar  should  be  re- 
duced. Cinnamon,  allspice,  and  cloves 
may  be  added  according  to  taste. 
Plum  butter  should  be  packed  hot  in 
sterilized  jars  or  glasses  and  then  be 
sterilized  like  apple  butter. 

For  peach  butter,  put  the  peaches 
in  a  wire  basket  and  dip  in  boiling 
water  a  few  seconds  until  the  skin 
slips — test  by  raising  peaches  out  of 
water  and  rubbing  the  skin  with 
fingers — then  dip  into  cold  water  and 
peel  and  pit  the  fruit.  Well-ripened 
freestone  varieties  are  best.  Mash 
the  plup  and  cook  in  its  own  juice 
without  adding  water.  If  it  is  rath- 
er coarse  put  it  through  a  colander 
or  coarse  wire  seive  to  make  a 
butter  of  fine  texture.  To  each 
measure  o,f  pulp  add  one-half  meas- 
ure of  sugar  and  cook  slowly  and  stir 
frequently  until  the  product  is  of 
the  desired  thickness.  The  meats  of 
several  pits  may  be  cooked  either 
whole  or  sliced  in  each  gallon  of  but- 
ter. While  still  hot  pack  in  sterilized 
jars  or  glasses  with  tight-fitting  tops 
and  sterilize  like  apple  butter,  or 
cover  with  hot  paraffin. 

Apricot  butter  may  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  peach  butter. 

Garfield  (peach-plum)  butter  is 
made  of  two-thirds  plums  and  one- 
third  peaches.  Pare,  pit,  and  slice 
the  peaches,  and  if  the  plums  are 
freestones,  remove  the  pits.  Cook 
the  peaches  and  plums  together 
slowly  until  soft,  and  rub  through  a 
colander  or  coarse  sieve.  If  the 
plums  are  clingstones,  boil  them  with 
the  sliced  peaches  until  soft  and  pub 
the  pulp  through  a  colander  or  sieve. 
To  each  measure  of  pulp  add  three- 
fourths  measure  of  sugar,  cook  slow- 
ly and  stir  often  until  of  the  right 
thickness.  Pack  hot  and  sterilize 
like  peach  butter. 

Apple  butter  with  grape  juice. — If 
a  grape  flavor  is  desired  in  apple 
butter  it  may  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  grape  juice.  To  each  gallon  of 
peeled  and  sliced  apples  cooked  into 
sauce  and  strained,  there  should  be 
added  one  pint  of  grape  juice,  one 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  and  one-quarter 
teaspoon  of  salt.  These  should  be 
cooke'd  slowly  and  stirred  often  for 
two  hours  or  until  of  the  desired 
thickness;  then  stir  in  one  teaspoon 
of  cinnamon  and  pack  hot  into  hot 
containers  and  sterilize  as  for  other 
apple  butter. 

Apple  butter  with  lemons. — Slice 
four  lemons,  cover  with  water,  and 
let  stand  over  night.  Next  morning 
put  them  into  a  preserving  kettle 
and  add  eight  pounds  of  apples,  par- 
ed, cored,  and  sliced.  Cook  for  one 
hour,  add  three  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
cook  slowly  with  frequent  stirring 
one  and  one-half  hours  longer,  or 
until  of  proper  thickness.  Pack  hot 
in  sterilized  containers  and  sterilize 
like  apple  butter,  or  cover  with  par- 
affin. 

Peach  butter  with  lemon  juice. — 
Pare,  pit,  and  slicB  15  pounds  of 
peaches,  put  into  a  preserving  kettle, 
and  bring  slowly  to  a  boil  in  their 
own  juice.  Cook  45  minutes  and  add 
five  pounds  of  sugar.  Cook  15  min- 
utes longer,  add  the  juice  of  one  lem- 
on, and  boil  one  minute  longer.  Boil 
slowly  and  stir  often.  Pack  while 
hot  and  sterilize  like  peach  butter. 

Peach  butter  made  with  dried  and 
canned  peaches. — When  ripe  peaches 
are  not  available,  peach  butter  can  be 
made  from  dried  and  canned  fruits. 
To  each  pound  of  dried  peaches  use 
two  quarts  of  canned  peaches.  Soak 
the  dried  peaches  in  water  several 
hours  and  cook  until  tender.  Add 
[the  canned  peaches  and  rub  pulp 
through  a  colander  or  wire  seive 
8tlr  two  and  one-balf  pounds  of  su- 
gar Into  this  pulp  and  cook  slowly 
Btirring  often,  for  two  hours  or  until 
of  right  thickness.  Pack  while  hot 
and  sterilize  like  peach  butter. 


To  the  People  of  Utah 


mmm 


TO  CLEAR  up  any  confusion  that  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  housewives 
concerning  food  conservation,  the  following  definite  program  of  food 
saving  is  issued  with  the  explanation  that  frequent  changes  are  made 
necessary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Allies  and  our  own  people : 


1.  All  kinds  of  staple  foods,  especially 
wheat,  meats,  fats  and  sugar  should  be  most 
economically  used.  Use  substitutes  for 
these  four  commodities. 

2.  No  food  should  be  hoarded.  Hoarding 
is  the  holding,  contracting  or  arranging  for 
food  by  any  persotf  in  excess  of  his  reason- 
able requirements  for  use  or  consumption 
by  himself  and  dependents  for  a  reason- 
able time.  This  does  not  refer  to  stocks  of 
home-grown  vegetables  and  home-canned  or 
preserved  fruits. 

3.  All  householders  who  can  entirely  eli- 
minate the  use  of  wheat  until  the  next  har- 
vest about  September  1st,  should  do  so. 

4.  Householders  who  are  obliged  to  use 
wheat  should  not  use  more  than  a  total  of 
iy2  pounds  of  wheat  flour  or  prepared  wheat, 
in  any  form,  per  person  per  week,  including 
the  wheat  flour  in  Victory  Bread,  and  in- 
cluding the  wheat  flour  or  prepared  wheat 
in  crackers,  pastry,  macaroni,  breakfast  and 
other  foods. 

5.  "Victory  Bread  is  bread  manufactured 
by  bakers  under  the  rules  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration.  In  estimating 
flour  consumption,  1%  pounds  of  Victory 
Bread  may  be  considered  equal  to  1  pound 
of  wheat  flour. 

6.  In  buying  wheat  flour  an  equal  weight 
of  other  cereals  as  substitutes  for  wheat 
flour  must  be  bought  pound  for  pound.  This 
is  the  50-50  Rule.  In  buying  mixed  flours, 
the  substitutes  in  them  may  be  counted  so 
that  a  smaller  proportion  of  substitutes  may 
be  bought  with  tt*  se  flours  than  with  white 
flour.  In  buying  graham  and  whole  wheat 
flours  (containing  not  less  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  entire  wheat)  6-10  pounds  of  substit- 


utes shall  be  purchased  with  every  pound  of 
such  flours. 

7.  Wheat  flour  substitutes  are  hominy, 
corn  grits,  cornmeal,  corn  flour,  edible  corn- 
starch, barley  flour,  rolled  oats,  oatmeal, 
rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato  flour, 
sweet  potato  flour,  soya  bean  flour  and 
feterita  flour  and  meals. 

8.  Householders  in  towns  and  cities  may 
not  buy  more  than  *4  of  a  barrel  of  flour  or 
10  pounds  of  sugar  at  any  one  time.  House- 
holders in  rural  districts  may  not  buy  more 
than  V2  of  a  barrel  of  flour  or  25  pounds  of 
sugar  at  any  one  time.  In  no  event  shall 
any  purchaser  have  more  than  30  days'  sup- 
ply of  either  on  hand. 

9.  Householders  should  not  use  more 
than  %  pounds  of  sugar  per  person  per  week. 

10.  In  addition  to  the  above,  however, 
sugar  may  be  used  for  home  canning,  and 
will  be  available  to  the  householder  for  that 
purpose  upon  signing  a  certificate  that  such 
sugar  is  desired  and  will  be  used  only  for 
that  purpose. 

11.  No  wheat  flour,  or  prepared  wheat 
in  any  form,  should  be  used  for  any  pur- 
pose other  than  human  consumption. 

12.  Meats  of  all  kinds,  particularly  beef, 
should  be  most  economically  used,  elimin- 
ating all  waste. 

13.  Fresh  milk  and  milk  in  evaporated 
and  condensed  form  and  cheese  may  be 
liberally  used. 

14.  Butter  may  be  used  for  normal  con- 
sumption. 

15.  To  save  transportation  local  supplies 
should  be  grown  and  used. 


U.  S.  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  UTAH 


June  26,  191S. 


This  space  is  contributed  to  the  winning  of  the  war  by 

A  Schilling  &  Company- 
Manufacturers  of  Schilling's 

Coffee,  Tea,  Baking-Powder,  Spices,  Extracts,  Soda  and  Cream  of  Tartar 

San  Francisco 


CAN  HOME  PRODUCTS 

FOR  HOME  USE 

Unless  home  canners  have  a  certain 
market  for  their  goods,  they  are  ad- 
vised by  the  i<ood  Administration  not 
to  attempt  commercial  canning. 
There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  disposing  of  small  amounts  of  can- 
ned goods. 

Home  canned  and  preserved  goods 
cannot  be  purchased  or  accepted  as 
gifts  for  the  Army  or  Navy.  No 
governmental  department  is  permitted 
to  accept  any  article  without  paying 
for  it.  Supplies  of  tnis  kind  must  be 
purchased  in  reasonably  large  units 
and  must  be  uniform  botn  as  to  in- 
gredients and  containers  in  order  to 
simplify  inspection  and  packing  and 
guarantee  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
goods. 

However,  every  additional  million 
jars  or  cans  that  are  filled  by  house- 


wives for  home  use  will  release  an 
identical  quantity  of  commercially 
canned  goods  for  export.  There  will 
also  be  saved  the  labor,  space  on 
freight  cars  and  cost  of  transportation 
that  would  mount  trp  if  factory-pre- 
served foods  had  to  be  sent  broadcast 
throughout  the  country,  instead  of  be- 
ing shipped  in  large  blocks  to  canton- 
ments or  abroad. 

Dry,  can  and  preserve  everything 
possible  and  store  in  every  available 
container.  If  you  have  a  surplus  of 
produce  or  can  put  up  a  surplus  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  share  your  sur- 
plus with  others.  Such  sharing  of 
foodstuff  is  not  only  neighborly  and 
human  but  is  true  conservation,  as  it 
helps  in  the  solution  of  the  food  and 
transportation  problem.  Housewives 
might  well  adopt  and  adapt  the  scout 
slogan  to  "Feed  a  soldier's  Family." 


FIRST  AID   IN   THE  HOME 

The  mother  of  a  family  of  children 
should  have  well  catalogued  in"  her 
mind  the  remedies 'for  the  minor  ail- 
ments and  accidents  of  childhood,  as 
in  many  cases  a  little  first  aid  will 
save  a  long  train  of  serious  results 
from  accidents  or  symptoms  of  ill- 
ness. A  medicine  cabinet,  and  a 
mother  who  knows  how  to  use  its 
contents  is  a  pretty  effectual  safe- 
guard to  a  family  of  growing  chil- 
dren, and  will  also  often  save  the 
expense  of  a  pretty  stiff  doctor's  bill. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  stubbed  toes 
and  cut  or  bruised  fingers  infection 
may  result  from  negligence  to  cleanse 
the  wound  and  apply  a  compress  or 
bandage  to  guard  against  infection. 

The  medicine  cabient  should  al- 
ways contain  rolls  of  sterilized 
bandages,  either  of  old  muslin,  or 
the  sterilized  gauze  which  may  be 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Economical  Methods 


of  Feeding  Silage 


Clement  White. 

While  the  value  of  silage  as  a  feed  repeatedly  on  dairy  farms  that  the 
for  livestock  has  become  generally  re-  period  of  lactation  can  be  considerably 
cognized,  it  occasionally  happens  that  extended,  and  the  hign  production 
the  farmer  who  has  recently  erected  maintaineu  to  a  greater  extent,  with 
and  filled  his  first  silo  is  in  doubt  re-  green  feed  than  dry  feed.  The  pro- 
garding  thevquantity  of  silage  to  feed  duction  of  milk  is  greater  from  silage 
different  varieties  of  livestock,  and  than  from  grasi,  due  partially  to  the 
how  to  balance  it  with  other  feeds  in  ,fact  that  in  feeding  silage  the  cows 
order  to  get  maximum  gains  from  the  get  an  even,  well-regulated  ration, 
ration.  The  man-  who  has  some  beef  steers 

Silage  may  be  fed  as  soon  as  the  on  hand  is  interested  in  the  feeding 
silo  is  filled;  but  several  days  must  of  silage  to  the  animals.  If  the  silage 
elapse  before  the  cut  corn  (or  other  was  made  from  corn  which  had  eared 
silage  crop)  becomes  good  silage.  As  well  (and  for  this  reason  is  rich  in 
a  general  rule  stock  will  not  eat  sil-  food  material)  it  may  be  depended  on 
age  readily  until  they  become  accus-  for  the  bulk  of  the  ration.  Alfalfa  hay 
tomed  to  its  acid  taste.  It  should  be  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  cot- 
fed  in  small  quantities  at  first,  mixed  tonseed  meal  (or  other  concentrated 
with  other  feeds,  the  amount  being  protein)  will  balance  the  ration.  A 
gradually  increased  until  each  animal  ration  in  which  alfalfa,  clover  or  cow- 
is  receiving  a  full  silage  ration.  Best  pea  hay  is  used  with  silage  is  much 
results  are  usually  attained  by  feed-  more  economical  than  silage  alone, 
ing  silage  twice  a  day.  As  a  general  rule,  fattening  cattle  that 

The  farmer  who  feeds  silage  to  live-  receive  silage  as  the  sole  roughage  do 
stock  should  lake  into  consideration  not  continue  to  make  profitable  gains 
the  fact  that  each  animal  has  an  in-  for  more  than  three  months.    If  the 


dividuality  of  its  own,  and  should  be 
fed  according  to  its  capacity.  The 


best  results  are  desired  from  silage 
as  a  feed  for  fattening  cattle  a  con- 


careful  feeder  keeps  watch  on  each  centrated  protein  feed    is  essential. 


animal  in  the  herd  and  notes  its  ap- 
petite. 

The  quantity  of  silage  required  by 


Without  it  animals  will  not  thrive. 

In  case  silage  was  made  from  a 
crop  which  was  light  in  grain,  it  will 


various  kinds  of  livestock  averages  be  advisable  to  feed  shelled  corn  or 


about  as  follows:  Beef  cattle — 25 
to  40  pounds  per  day;  dairy  cows— -30 


corn  chop  to  fattening  cattle  if  maxi- 
mum gains  are  desired.    A  ration  of 


to  45  pounds;  young  stock,  cattle  10  corn  chop,  alfaWa  or  clover  hay,  Un- 


to 20  pounds;  sheep — 5  to  8  pounds; 
hogs  4  to  6  pounds;  horses  aDd 
mules — 10  to  15  pounds 


seed  meal  and  silage  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  in 
this  era  of  high-priced  grain  the  feeder 


Silage  nas  become  the  dairyman's  will   select  the  feeds  most  plentiful 

and  economical  for  his  section  of  the 
country.  That  is  why  various  feeds 
which  may  be  given  with  good  results 


best  asset.  When  fed  in  conjunction 
with  other  feeds  silage  will  permit 
the  milk  cow  to  produce  the  maximum 


given  to  horses  and  mules.  Gradual- 
ly accustom  the  animals  to  the  feed 
by  giving  small  amounts  at  a  time. 
Never  allow  horses,  mules  or  sheep  to 
eat  frozen  or  spoiled  silage. 

Silage  is  a  good  feed  for  poultry. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  "biddy"  de- 
velops a  greedy  appetite  with  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  a  ration  of  silage  is 
needed  for  her  consumption.  Chick- 
ens should  be  given  all  the  bright 
silage  they  will  eat.  They  will  do 
much  better  when  eating  silage  than 
when  receiving  only  dry  feed. 

There  is  some  doubt  regarding  the 
feeding  value  of  silage  made  from  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  crops.  The  man 
who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  fill  his  silo 
with  corn  may  feel  that  he  is  supplied 
with  the  best  silage  obtainable.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  man  who 
grew  Kafir  for  silage  should  despair. 
In  a  recent  test  kafir  silage  gave  bet- 
ter results  than  corn  silage  when  fed 
to  beef  steers. 

Serviceauie  equipment  should  be 
provided  when  silage  is  fed.  It  is  a 
poor  policy  to  throw  such  valuable 
feed  on  the  ground.  Feed  troughs  can 
be  built  without  great  expense.  They 
are  a  necessity  for  economical  results. 

Since  silage  has  been  introduced 
throughout  the  country,  the  real  value 
of  the  modern  feed  carrier  has  become 
apparent,  it  enables  the  farmer  to 
feed  his  stock  witn  a  minimum  of 
labor,  and  permits  him  to  get  through 
with  the  work  of  feeding  in  time  to 
attend  to  other  matters. 

There  is  no  reason  why  silage  can- 
not be  fed  successfully  upon  every 
farm  in  the  country.  Silage  is  a  neces- 
sity; before  the  war  is  over  we  will 
realize  the  necessity  of  reducing  so 
far  as  possible  the  cost  of  feeding  live- 
stock. Silage  is  the  most  economical 
feed  obtainable,  and,  everything  con- 
sidered, is  also  the  most  efficient. 


quantity  of  milk.  The  dairyman  who  along  with  silage  have  been  mention- 
feeds  silage  as  a  whole  ration  is  mak-  ed. 

ing  a  mistake;  for  a  balanced  ration  Silage  is  unexcelled  for  feeding 
is  a  necessity.  There  are  several  stock  cows,  steers,  heifers  or  calves, 
combinations  of  silage  and  supple-  Wheat  straw  may  be  given  "stockers" 
mentary  feeds  which  give  good  results  to  balance  the  silage  ration.  Silage 
when  fed  to  dairy  cows.  A  satisfactory  20  pounds,  straw  18  pounds  and  lin- 
ration  consists  of  silage  35  pounds,  8  seed  meal  1  pound  has  been  fed  with 
pounds  ground  oats,  10  pounds  alfalfa  good  success.  The  following  ration 
hay,  3  pounds  corn  and  cob  meal  and  will  cost  a  little  more,  but  will  give 
1  or  2  pounds  linseed  meal  or  cotton-  still  better  results:  Silage  36  pounds, 
seed  meal.  straw  15  pounds,  cottonseed  meal  1 

Another  ration  which  has  been  pound.  A  bunch  of  cows  were  winter- 
proven  successful  consists  of  alfalfa,  ed  on  this  ration.    Each  cow  gained 


clover  or  cowpea  hay,  10  pounds;  30 
pounds  com  silage,  2  pounds  cotton- 
seed meal,  1  pound  linseed  meal  and 
pounds  corn  and  cob  meal. 


1.34  pounds  per  day  and  were  strong 
and  thrifty  when  sprTng  finally  came. 

Silage  can  be  fed  to  hogs  with  profi- 
table results.    Phenomenal  gains  have 


A  farmer  who  milks  an  average  of  been  secured  by  feeding  silage  to  fat- 


35  cows  during  the  winter  months  ex- 
plains that  he  prefers  a  ration  o,f  40 


tening  hogs,  while  brood  sows,  pigs 
and  stock  hogs  thrive  on    it.  The 


pounds  silage,  2  pounds  cottonseed  brood  sow  that  is  .fed  silage  farrows 
meal,  2  pounds  linseed  meal  and  10  strong,  healthy  pigs.    Succulent  feed 


pounds  of  mixed  hay. 


results  in  a  full  udder  when  her  pigs 


When  bran  is  available,  it  is  a  good  are  farrowed;   young  pigs  require  a 


plan  to  mix  it  in  the  ration.  Bran  is 
of  great  value  when  fed  with  silage. 
An  excellent  ration  in  which  bran  is 
used  consists  of  30  pounds  silage,  8 
pounds  mixed  hay,  3  or  4  pounds  bran, 
5  pounds  corn  meal  and  2  pounds  lin- 
seed meal. 

The  dairyman  is  anxious  to  feed  the 
most  economical  ration;  this  is  why 
he  should  feed  the  protein  feeds  which 
are  cheapest  and  easiest  to  secure. 
Where  cottonseed  meal  is  available, 
bran  will  not  be  needed.  Linseed 
meal  is  also  a  dependable  protein  feed. 
SihiKC  made  of  corn,  Kafir,  cane,  etc.. 
I  •  ;i  carbohydrate  feed,  and  is  "bulky." 
In  order  to  make  a  balanced  ration  a 
concentrated  portein  feed  must  be 
given.  Linseed  meal,  cottonseed  meal 
and  bran  are  the  best  concentrated 
protein  feeds  to  use.  Hay  is  needed 
to  finish  out  the  bulky  ration  when 
best  results  are  sought  after.  Where 
hay  Is  not  available,  stover  or  fodder 
may  be  given  instead.  The  dairyman 
fhould   observe  closely  the  effect  of 


large  milk  flow  if  their  growth  is  to 
be  rapid.  Considering  the  high  price 
of  pork,  silage  can  he  fed  to  hogs  with 
very  profitable  results.  The  man  who 
expects  to  market  his  brood  sows  and 
stock  hogs  because  of  the  high  price 
of  most  feeds  should  consider  the  mat- 
ter of  wintering  the  animals  on  silage, 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  supple- 
mentary feeds.  Silage  will  enable 
hog  raisers  to  "keep  in  business" 
even  though  corn  remains  high  in 
price.  A  little  "silage  with  the  grain 
will  be  very  beneficial. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country 
sheep  breeders  have  given  silage  a 
"try  out."  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  sheep  are  delicate  animals  (com- 
pared with  cattle  and  require  care 
r.nd  attention  in  feeding.  When  en- 
silage is  fed  to  sheep  it  must  be 
bright  and  free  from  mould,  other- 
wise trouble  is  a  certainty.  Bright 
silage,  chopped  fine,  however,  is  re- 
lished by  sheep,  and  agrees  with  them. 
Some  men  recommend  silage  as  a 


the  ration  upon  his  cows,  and  change  feed  for  horses  and  mules;  other  farm- 


It  If  necessary.  Silage  Is  a  necessity 
where  dairy  cows  are  kept.  It  Is  a 
■UCCulenf  teed  and  furnishes  "green 
gr&M  In  mid-Winter,"  No  dairyman 
has  yet  produced  as  large  a  volume  of 
milk  from  dry  feed  as  from  preen, 
succulent  feed.    It  has  been  proven 


ers  would  not  think  of  allowing  "Old 
Dobbin"  to  eat  canned  pasture.  Farm- 
ers are  aware  of  the  fact  that  care  Is 
required  In  feeding  anything  to  horses. 
Providing  no  moiwuy  or  Bpolled  en- 
silage Is  mixed  with  the  ration,  from 
10  to  15  pounds  Bllage  can  be  safely 


PLEASURE  ON  THE  FARM. 

This  brief  article  would  have  been 
headed,  "Keep  the  Boys  and  Girls  on 
the  Farm,"  if  it  had  not  been  that  this 
subject  has  been  treated  so  often  and 
so  elaborately  that  many  readers  do 
not  stop  to  investigate  when  they  see 
these  words  posted  over  an  article. 
And  would  you  believe  it,  editors  have 
come  to  feel  so  much  the  same  about 
this  matter,  that  when  an  article 
comes  in  under  this  head,  they  are  in- 
clined to  give  it  a  quick  glance  and 
exclaim,  "Oh  my!" 

Just  the  same  there  a  whole  lot  of 
people  who  really  do  not  know  how 
to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm 
and  to  keep  them  contented  with  farm 
life.  And  what  applies  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  also  applies  to  their  moth-, 
ers.  Men  are  not  inclined  to  be  care- 
less and  indifferent,  coarse  and  un- 
apreciative  of  the  beauties  of  life  and 
the  things  that  make  life  enjoyable, 
yet  they  are  more  inclined  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  necessities  of  life  and 
not  to  long  for  the  luxuries.  For  this 
reason,  they  are  not  always  so  quick 
to  see  the  needs  of  the  household  as 
are  the  wives  and  children. 

Many  a  farmer  is  finding  it  hard  to 
keep  his  children  happy  right  now  un- 
less he  can  furnish  them  some  of  the 
enjoyable  things  of  farm  life.  Many  a 
son  is  unhappy  because  he  does  not 
have  an  automobile  or  a  good  driving 
horse,  and  we  can  hardly  blame'  him. 
And  many  a  farm  girl  is  unhappy  be- 
cause the  home  Is  not  made  modern 
and  attractive  like  the  houses  she 
sees  In  the  city. 

A  farmer's  wife  who  for  several 
years  has  felt  a  little  dissatisfied  with 
her  country  home  because  she  was  not 
supplied  with  more  of  the  things  that 
go  toward  making  life  on  the  farm 
pleasaurable,  said  "I  have  my  big 
kitchen  porch  screened  in  this  sum- 
mer, providing  a  place  to  work  and 
room  for  the  dining  table.  We  do  en- 
joy It  so  much.  Husband  has  gotten 
a  new  automobile,  and  now  I  would 
not  move  to  town  for  anything."  It 
required  just  two  improvements  in 
that  farm  homo  to  make  the  wife  and 
mother  contented  with  her  profession 
I  Imagine  of  the  two,  she  is  prouder 
of  the  screened-ln  porch,  for  she  uses 
It  oftener  than  she  does  the  car.  How- 


ever, any  busy  woman  would  appreci- 
ate a  means  of  travel  that  will  take 
her  to  town  and  back  again  in  a  few 
hours,  where  before  it  required  nearly 
a  whole  day  with  a  quiet  family  horse. 

The  screened-in  porch  is  not  beyond 
the  means  of  any  farm  family.  One 
would  be  surprised  at  What  a  low  cost 
a  farm  house  can  be  well  screened. 
And  the  upkeep  is  not  great  for  even 
if  the  screens  must'he  re-covered  every 
three  years,  the  wire  screening1"'^  the 
least  of  the  cost,  after  the  frames  are 
provided.  And,  say,  women  readers, 
you  can  re-cover  your  screens  yourself 
if  the  men  folks  are  too  busy.  Your  ed- 
itor never  thinks  of  asking  a  carpenter 
to  come  in  and  cover  window  or  door 
screfcns.  It's  just  as  simple  as  making 
pie,  if  you  get  interested  in  the  work. 
You  know  there  are  a  whoie  lot  of 
things  women  can  do  if  they  "set 
their  heads  to  it,"  and  right  now  when 
the  war  has  called  so  many  men  out 
of  the  American  homes,  women  are  ex- 
pected to  do  a  lot  more  kinds  of  work, 
than  they  formerly  did.  And  when 
the  work  is  not  such  as  to  tax  the 
woman's  strength,  there's  no  harm  in 
her  doing  it.  People  are  not  surprised 
at  seeing  women  doing  many  kinds  of 
work  now  that  men  formerly  did.  If 
women  in  the  cities  can  go  into  facto- 
ries where  women  once  dared  not 
think  of  working,  and  do  the  work  our 
men  used  to  do,  why  should  a  farm 
woman  blush  at  being  caught  at  a 
minor  carpenter's  job  like  repairing 
screens,  putting  new  boards  in  the 
back  porch,  and  such  like,  while  the 
husband  is  working  overtime  in  the 
fields. 

I  imagine  I  see  the  farmer  giving  a 
wink  of  the  left  eye  now  when  they 
watch  the  women  folks  meandering 
into  the  cow  yards  at  milking  time, 
because  there  are  several  of  the 
women  and  only  one  man  to  keep  up 
the  work  in  the  fields.  Some  of  the 
people  who  have  been  firm  believers 
in  the  idea  that  milking  is  a  man's 
job,  have  come  over  and  said  that  it 
surely  would  be  unfair  for  the  women 
folks  to  leave  the  milking  until  dark 
for  the  lone-hnded  farmer  to  per- 
form after  his  long  day's  work  in  the ' 
field. 

A  right  good  sort  of  wife  will_sur-j 
prise  her  husband  by  having  all  the 
chores  done  these  summer  days  when 
the  good  man  comes  from  his  hot  job  I 
in  the  corn  or  hay  field.    And  it  may  J 
be  this  attitude  will  induce  him  to  re- 
turn the  surprise  by  providing  some  of  j 
the  modern  and  longer  for  things  for  ". 
the  home.    Who  knows? — F.  M.  A. 


Are  Your  Machines 
Well  Oiled? 


Now  is  the  period  of  heavy 
work  for  farm  machinery.  It 
is  the  time  when  first  class 
oil  means  a  tremendous  lot  to 
the  man  who  wants  to  keep 
going  until  the  job  is  done. 


There  are  thre^e  special  oils 
for  farming  implements  on 
which  you  can  absolutely  rely 
— Golden  Harvester  Machine 
Oil  for  slow  moving  and  high 
speed  bearings — Green  Har- 
vester Oil  for  open  bearings, 
and  Jersey  Separator  Oil  for 
high  speed,  belt  or  hand 
driven  machines. 


You  can  rely  on  these 
oils  because  they  are 
made  by  a  big,  highly 
efficient  Utah  refinery. 
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WHAT  TOOLS  AND  FARM  IMPLE- 
MENTS MEAN  TO  THE  FARMER 

U.  B.  Atchison. 

We  have  made  casual  mention  of 
the  prodigality  and  extravagant 
waste  of  good,  hard  earned  money, 
due  to  carelessness  and  shiftlessness 
in  caring  for  and  repairing  of  farm 
implements  and  tools. 

In  traveling  over  the  country,  the 
ordinary  observer  is  unfavorably  im- 
pressed with  the  methods  so  often 
used  on  our  farms  in  the  taking  care 
of  machinery.  To  our  mind,  t^e  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  a  farmer  may  be 
determined  quite  accurately,  by  note 
of  the  manner  in  which  his  machine- 
ry, implements  and  small  tools  are 
taken  care  of.  Poor  care  means  an 
early  purchase  to  replace  those  art- 
cles  which  have  given  out  before 
their  full  usefulness  has  been  given, 
as  well  as  time  lost  from  time  to 
time  in  making  repairs,  etc. 

Properly  cared  for  implements  are 
those  which  have,  in  the  first  place, 
been  well  selected,  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, oiled  thoroughly,  and  well  clean- 
ed before  housing.  All  wearing  parts 
should  be  well  greased  when  not  in 
use,  to  prevent  rust. 

When  we  speak  of  "housing,"  we 
do  not  mean  to  pile  everything,  in- 
discriminately, into  some  tumble- 
down shack,  or  under  a  leaky  roof, 
but  we  mean  to  provide  a  building 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
care  of  the  tools  when  not  in  use. 
This  should  have  good  sides  and  a 
thoroughly  tight  roof.  We  would  sug- 
gest large  doors  on  the  side,  that 
binders,  gang-plows,  hay  press,  or 
other  large  pieces  of  machinery  may 
be  put  away  with  the  least  possible 
effort.  If  some  judgment  is  used  in 
putting  away  first  those  articles 
which  will  be  used  last,  there  will 
be  much  less  bother  when  it  comes 
to  getting  things  out,  as  needed. 
This  plan  will  also  make  it  possible 
to  store  away  in  a  much  smaller 
building  than  will  be  necessary  if 
a  haphazzard    method    is  followed. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  implements 
and  machines  represent  an  invest- 
ment, and  that  when  exposed  to  the 
weather  they  deteriorate  rapidly. 
Dew,  rain  and  sunshine  will  often 
cause  a  greater  deterioration  in  ex- 
pensive machinery  than  will  active 
use.  To  leave  the  implements  at 
the  end  of  the  rows,  or  in  the  field 
without  shelter  means  great  loss. 
No  farmer  can  AFFORD  it. 

The  saving  in  time  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  having  a  tool-house  and 
using  it.  When  the  implements, 
large  and  small,  are  always  left  in 
the  tool-room  your  helper  knows 
where  to  find  them,  and  does  not 
lose  time  looking  for  tne  wrench,  the 
shovels,  the  oil  can,  etc. 

 o  

OVERHEAD  CHARGES 
The      successful       business  man 
watches  carefully  to  see  that  the  over- 
head charges  against  his  business  do 
lot  become  exhorbitant  and  take  all 
;he  profits.    Many  a  business  venture 
Jas  been  wrecked  for    lack    of  just 
that  care.   Too"  small  a  business  with 
:oo  big  a  rent  to  pay  or  too  much 
laid  for  supervision,  has  shortened 
he  life  of  many  a  commercial  ven- 
tre.   Advertising  pays,    but  goods 
nust  be  sold  to  pay  for  the  "ad."  and 
here  must  be  goods  to  sell  before  the 
ad."  is  justified.    These  are  business 
rinciples  well  understood  and  always 
Dnsidered  by  conservative  men. 
These  same  principles  apply  with 
iual  or  greater  force  to  the  business 
farming,  and  yet  how  often  they 
re  neglected  by  these  very  business 
len  when  later  they  have  gone  in  for 
arming.    A  man  who  has  been  earn- 
Jg  $1500  or  $2000  a  year  in  some  busi- 
ess  line  buys  a  10  or  15  acre  apple 
•rchard    and    moves    out    onto  the 
farm."    He  does  not  expect  to  do 
uch  of  the  manual  labor.    He  can 
Ire  that.    He  expects  to  "supervise" 
bf!  work  and  receive  the  profits.  Does 
ot  stop  to  figure  t..at  the  gross  re- 
irns   from   an   acre  of  apples  will 
H  average  over  $400  to  $500  and  the 
rupervision"     charge     alone  will 
konnt  to  $100  to  $150  per  acre.  This 
ould  make  a  charge  of  25  per  cent  to 


30  per  cent  in  one  item  with  nothing 
yet  for  rent,  taxes,  labor,  supplies  and 
risk,  to  say  nothing  of  profits.  And 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  say  noth- 
ing about  profits  for  there  would  be 
no  profits.  No  business  on  earth 
could  stand  that  charge  and  succeed. 
And  later  when  a  sadder  and  wiser 
man  goes  back  to  the  city  and  starts 
over  again  he  usually  tells  his  friends 
that  there  is  "no  money  in  farming" 
and  he  is  right — there  is  no  money  in 
farming  with  that  kind  of  manage- 
ment. 

Another  city  man  gets  the  dry-farm 
fever,  acquires  some  land  and  then 
put  in  about  $6,000  worth  of  steam 
plowing  and  harvesting  machinery 
and  thinks  he  is  on  the  road  to  wealth. 
He  usually  is  "on  the  road"  but  going 
in  the  wrong  direction  and  going  fast. 
He  forgot  to  figure  about  $500  interest 
on  investment  and  about  $2,000  de  - 
preciation and  repair  charge  on  that 
machinery.  A  $2,500  "overhead" 
charge  on  one  item  makes  a  big  hole 
in  the  returns  on  even  the  size  of  farm 
that  the  machinery  will  handle. 

And  yet  there  is  money  and  good 
money  to  be  made  in  both  apple-rais- 
ing and  dry-farming  if  conservatively 
handled,  but  they  must  be  handled  in 
the  same  way  that  other  successful 
business  is  handled,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  down  the  overhead  charges.— 
R.  E.  Smith. 


This  is  the  Mower  that's 
Easy  on  the  Team 

Even  with  a  seven  or  eight-foot  cutter-bar,  it  is  as  easy  work  for  your 
horses  as  plowing  corn.    It  is  the  only  mower  that  carries  the  en 
weight  of  machine,  cutter-bar  and  driver,  on  the  drive  wheels 
We've  taken  the  weigh  off  the  horses'  necks— taken  the  weigl 
off  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside  shoe  — 
there's  no  sledding  or  dragging.  The  pull  is  all     E  E 
on  the  wheels,  and  it's  a  straight  pull  forward 

READ  OUR  MOWER  BOOK 

and  see  all  the  reasons  why  this  New 
Standard  Mower  is  easier  on  the 
horses,  easier  on  the  operator,  and 
works  and  wears  better  than  others, 
Emerson  New  Standard  Mowers  are 
the  result  of  28  years'  building  ex- 
perience.    Look  into  the  quality 
of  the  Emerson — then  buy  on  yoi 
own  judgment.  Soud  for  catalog 


TO  PREVENT  GRAIN  LODGING 

Dr.  H.  E.  Horton. 

Trips  over  the  country  at  this  time 
will  show  some  of  the  grain  fields  in 
which  the  spring  grain  is  bowled  over 
and  lies  fat  on  the  ground.  This  is 
known  technically  as  lodging.  Depend- 
ing on  natural  conditions  and  the  wit 
of  the  farmer,  the  loss  from  lodging 
is  large  or  small.  Grain  lodging  is  no 
new  thing,  it  is  a  phenomenon  easily 
explained;  it  is  something  fundamen- 
tal, something  that  has  endless  re- 
lationship to  conditions  of  soil,  wea- 
ther, standing  room,  specific  qualities 
of  the  plant. 

To  be  specific  and  practical,  lodging 
is  induced  by  rank  growth,  too  thick 
sowing,  not  enough  sunlight,  excessive 
supply  of  nitrogen,  improper  prepara- 
tion of  seed  bed  and  over  irrigation. 
There  are  certain  practical  unsable 
things  to  do  to  prevent  lodging  and 
they  divide  themselves  naturally  into 
plant  breeding  methods  along  histologi- 
cal lines  and  tillage  methods.  Certain 
cereals  are  bred  for  resistance  to  lodg- 
ing, the  elements  in  the  problem  being 
root  system,  stalk  proportion  and 
structure,  absolute  and  relative  re- 
lationship of  lowest  node,  thickness 
of  stalk  and  its  walls  leaf  relation- 
ships, etc.  The  famous  John  Garton 
of  England  has  worked  to  develop 
along  biological  lines,  a  lodging  resist- 
ant variety  of  oats.  He  has  increased 
the  number  of  vascular  bundles  cor- 
responding to  the  steel  frame  in  the 
skyscraper,  until  he  has  an  oat  with 
twenty  one  bundles,  as  compared  with 
the  ordinary  oat  with  eleven  bundles. 
He  has  thickened  the  straw  walls. 

These  things  are  in  the  hands  and 
power  of  every  man  who  will  think. 
The  seed  bed  must  be  firmed  and  well 
drained.  The  seed  should  lie  on  a  firm 
foundation  and  be  covered  lightly  with 
a  porous  layer  of  soil,  firmed  with  a 
special  roller  or  rather  a  corrugator, 
but  when  time  permits  nature  may  be 
relied  upon  to  do  the  work.  The  seed 
bed  should  be  d«ep  to  furnish  rapid 
drainage  of  water  away  from  the  top 
soil  layers.  The  best  and  surest  way 
to  secure  this  condition  is  by  subr.jil- 
ing,  not  simply  deep  plowing,  hut  sub- 
soiling.  The  too  rich  upper  soil  layer 
that  would  cause  rank  growth  and  in- 
duce lodging  is  remedied  by  bringing 
poor  soil  to  the  top  by  subsoiilng  to 
mix  with  the  rich  upper  layer.  When 
rotation  is  practiced  the  position  of 
the  grain  might  induce  lodging,  such 
as  may  be  expected  after  a  deep  rooted 
nitrogen  gathering  crop.  The  use  of 
the  subsoiler  will  remedy  this  condi- 
tion. 

Too  thick  a  stand  is  always  in  dan- 
ger af  lodging.  Fields  with  broadcast 
seeding  do  not  lodge  so  readily  as  do 
drilled  fields.  Cutting  down  the  seed 
quantity,  when  using  the  drill  for  seed- 


EMERSON  HAY  TOOLS 

Hay-field  efficiency  and  haying  frofit  are  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  and 
Hay  Stackers.     They  are  built  to  last,  wonderfully 
simple  and  strong-,  of  proved  durability. 

EMERSON  Sweep  Rakes  have  hinged  tongues  —  the  ones 
that  never  gall  a  horse — and  many  other  superior  features. 
EMERSON  Hay  Stackers  have  light  draft — are  easy  on  horses  — 
easy  to  operate — well  made  throughout 

Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


ing  tends  to  prevent  lodging.  Fertili- 
zers also  play  a  part;  liberal  appli- 
cations of  nitrogenous  manures,  or  the 
nitrogenous  rests  from*  other  crops  will 
induce  lodging.  The  farmer  should 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  unwilling 
to  stand  any  losses  from  lodging.  Buy 
a  subsoiler  and  arrange  to  deep-work 
the  land.  Get  a  soil  packer  and  work 
for  the  firm  'seed  'bed.  Arrange  to 
plant  a  lodging  resisting  variety  of 
oats.  Get  an  attachment  for  the  cut- 
ter, bar  of  the  harvesting  machine  to 
use  in  the  event  of  any  lodging. 

 o  

SAVING  PERISHABLE  FEED 
Barn  room  and  the  proper  shelter 
for  crops  is  always  important  on  the 
farm.  The  seasons  being  the  unknown 
quantity  in  the  equation  it  is  often  a 
difficult  matter  to  know  in  advance 
just  how  much  room  will  be  needed 
to  store  hay,  stover,  grain  and  other 
feeds.  For  this  reason  many  farmers, 
when  crops  are  especially  productive, 
may  not  have  room  for  perishable 
crops  and  may  thus  be  forced  to  sell 
at  low  prices  or  possibly  risk  the  feed 
in  a  temporary  and  perhaps  an  unsat- 
isfactory place.  This  of  course  is  un- 
fortunate and  should  be  avoided  if 
posible. 

This  is  a  year  when  special  care 
should  be  taken  to  save  all  the  feed 
grown.  It  will  all  be  needed.  Those 
who  have  a  surplus  should  save  it  in 
such  a  manner  and  market  it  at  a  time 
so  that  good  prices  will  be  had.  We 
may  never  see  feed  as  high  and  as 
scarce  as  it  was  last  winter  and  is 
now  but  we  are  not  likely  to  see 
cheap  feed  soon. 

Those  who  are  able  to  save  a  sur- 
plus of  feed  might  well  consider  in- 
creasing their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
country  must  not  have  its  meat  and 
milk  animals  depleted  because  of  war 
conditions.  Every  animal  possible 
ought  to  be  raised  to  maintain  our- 
selves and  our  Allies.  Those  who  can 
raise  feed  are  the  men  to  raise  the 
animals. 

 o  

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
some  despised  weed  come  to  the  front 
as  a  plant  of  great  economic  impor- 
tance. Witness  the  sweet  clover,  for 
instance.  More  recently  it  has  been 
found  that  the  yucca  plant,  that  grows 
so  abundantly  in  the  desert  lands  of 
the  United  States,  can  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  sisal,  hemp,  or  jute  for 


the  manufacture  of  binder  twine,  cot- 
ton bagging  and  other  fabrics  and 
cordage.  Experiments  made  by  the 
government  show  the  wonderful  pos- 
sibilities of  this  plant,  and  capitalists 
are  preparing  to  enter  on  the  enter- 
prise of  making  use  of  it.  If  the 
plans  prove  out,  it  is  thought  farmers 
will  be  able  to  sceure  binder  twine  at 
lower  costs  and  the  shortage  of  bag- 
ging material  will  be  relieved. 

 o  

THE   FARMER  AND 

WORLD  CIVILIZATION 
(Continued  from  page  3) 
more  rapid  than  at  the  place  where 
liberty  of  thinking  and  acting  give 
way  to  license.  Not  one  unprotected 
place  must  be  left  in  our  armor  of 
character.  If  there  is  anything  fath- 
er and  mother  may  envy  it  is  to  hear 
this  said  by  the  boys  and  girls  they 
love  so  well:  "My  father  says  so,  and 
I  know  it  is  right  if  he  tells  me  it  is." 
Or,  "Mother  has  taught  us  children  to 
do  so  and  so.  We  think  she  would 
not  ask  us  to  do  it  if  she  did  not 
think  it  best."  In  other  words,  it  is 
everything  to  have  the  confidence,  the 
trust  and  the  resepct  of  the  young 
people  at  home  and  in  the  community. 

We  hear  it  said  frequently  that 
graft  is  rampant  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time.  That  all  men  are 
trying  to  make  all  they  can  out  of 
the  situation  into  which  we  have 
come.  It  may  be  that  here  and  there 
a  man  may  dip  his  arm  too  deep  into 
the  puhlic  treasury;  but  I  like  to 
think,  and  I  do  believe,  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  our  men  of  to- 
day are  doing  their  best  to  be  true 
and  unselfish  and  patriotic.  Whether 
that  be  so  or  not  our  own  individual 
lives  must  be  free  from  everything 
that  might  look  like  fraud  or  decep- 
tion, even  in  the  smallest  tilings  of 
farm  life.  We  can  scarcely  carry 
tuis  too  far.  When  only  a  few  are 
false  the  rest  must  work  the  harder 
to  be  true  and  brave  and  strong.  Civ- 
ilization must  not  -go  down.  The 
farmer  must  do  his  part  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe. 

 o  

Frequent  cultivation  of  the  soil  will 
be  necessary  to  save  moisture.  When 
the  surface  soil  is  cultivated  the  fresh- 
ly plowed  soil  covers  the  capillary 
openings  and  act  as  a  blanket  to  pre- 
vent evaporation. 
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,  ,  .  .  .  ■  .  ■  ■  .  t  .-t-t-r-  -  -  ■  ■  •  •  ■  .....m.........**.^^^                BREEDING  HOGS  The  heat  period  of  the  brood  sow| 

w   v-m  rw~*     nrr«/\nir  I     The  time  is  near  at  hand  when  many  lasts  a^out  three  days,  and  if  not  thena 

MAI  W*      H  I  fit    IC  I  sows  win  be  bred  for  fal1  Ptes.  and  as  bred  She  wiH  again  show  heat  ln  about] 

1-4 1  V  &-*     K-/  *■  V*»V                            J  i  have  had  a  good  many  years  of  ex-  three  weeks.   It  is  not  always  well  to! 

  ,                 I  perience    in    breeding    and    raising  bl'eed  a  sow  on  the  first  day  of  the 

4.*«i  •  •                                                   swine  j  wish  t0  make  a  few  points  re-  heat  Period.   It  is  better  to  wait  a  dayj 

PIG  MANAGEMENT  ture,  to  say  the  least,  and  can  only  ative  to  selection  and  breeding  which  a"d  Present  the  sow  to  the  male  on. 

By  Edwin  Houston.  baPPen  by  a  man-made,  artificial  en-  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  your  ^^*?£»l£y.* f  ^awa/ 

.  vironment  and  one  not  suited  to  her  readers.  °™  semce  ana  take  tne  sow  away.j 

There  are  two    features    of   pork  natural  habjt3  Qf  ufe    MeQ  are  com.     R       nQt  essential  that  tte  brood  After  being  bred  the  sow  ought  to  be 

production  that  are  of  the  most  im-  Ued  tQ      t  gwlne  UQder  artificial  sow  be  pure.bred  £oP  raising  hogs  for  ^f0ptnaw,ayv  flom,  °fther  hogs  f?r  aTcH 

portance  and  that  if  thoroughly  mas-  conditions  in  order  to  make  tbem  the  meat  maki     purposes.    A  grade  sow  ^eVQ° fmdays  and  fed h  Spanngl>\  \  % 

tered  will  nearly  always  assure^  sue-  mQre  profitable>  but  it  is  well  t0  do  of       d  t       and  parentage  will  pro-  *ays  °a *  down  tne  day  and  date 

cess  in  the  fine  art  of    hog    raising.  this    withollt    breakmg    any    funda.  duce  good  hogs  for  fattening  if  mated  "P°\T    *  a,S0Wis  bred>  the.n,1  knoWJ 

^6y,  arS  ,       ,.Ma?ag^ent'      ^  f  me^  natural  laws  of  hog  life.  Most  with  a  boar  that  is  well  bred  and  of  ^  abn°?  w£enn  th«  pig8u  wil1  arnH 

Feeds  and  Feeding  "    Either  one  of  pigs  are  lost  b    lack  of  an  under.  good  quality.    Fecundity  is  hereditary  a? A™  *e*™ P"?±?**?J^f^ 

these  questions  con  d  be  used  as  the  standi     Qf  these  lawg  and  tbe        u.         marke(J  degree,  hence  it  is  import-  ?J**™'  Ih\Tl  S    P         ? /tt\ 

suhject  for  a  whole  library,  and  as  my  ,      unmtentional  abuse  of  the  sow  ant  that  the  sow  be  chosen  from  a  pro-  atl°nn  j"  ^? J™0*,  ^f/IV  la 

article  is  on  'Tig  Management"  I  will  and  mt                                             liflc      ^           b        ife  ^      £  L^nfto  HUIL £ml  ,„  i  oorSl 

confine  it  to  the  period  just  before  f           nrniifiv  fnmiiv     Tpmnor  n^  cording  to  the  individuality  and  condi-1 

and  immediately  after  farrowing,  as  Ta*e  the  breeding  life  of  a  wild  ^i*  _f  tion  at  the  sow.   You.ig  sows  in  good 

that  is  the  most  critical  time.  *™-  for  ^stance,  she  is  first  bred  6is^10^  ar°  ^^^ZTt^A  breeding  condition  do  not  usually  «°j 

nnn't  NeniPrt  th«  «5ow  Aft«r  Br^edina  wben  nearly  matoe  but  stl11  Pitting  peciaily  at  the  time  of  farrowing,  and  m      tb      n2  d         M1     ld  J 

Dont  Neglect  the  Sow  After  Breeding  on  flegh)  and  if  she  ig  fortunate  in  a  man  does  not  need  to  be  extremely  often  run  n6  d    '  from  the  0me  J 

HeT-        .  "            t  her  foraging  she  will  be  in  rather  high  observing  to  see  the  difference  be-  bei     bred  tQ  farrowing.    An  old  say  - 

The  physical  condition  of  the  sow  at  condition  when  farrowing  time  comes,  tween  a  nervous,  ill  tempered  sow  and  m    whIch  hag  been  handed  down  lgJ 

the  time  she  has  been  bred  and  dur-  but  wm  still  be  active  and  alert.  She  a  motherly,  gentle  one.  very  near  tbe  mark>  «tbree  month|l 

ing  the  period  of  pregnancy  is  most  makes  her  own  nest  on  the  ground     The  sow  ought  to  be  medium   in  three    weeks,    and  '  three  days."— 3 

vital  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  in  some  secluded,  spot  and  stays  with  length,  and  stand  on  moderately  short  Hoard's  Dairyman 

future  litter.    This  is  usually  a  time,  her  litter  for  the  first  few  days  very  legs,  short  pasterns,  and  short,  strong   o  

too,  in  a  sow's  life  that  is  neglected  closely  and  her  main  sustenance  is  feet.    A  short  nose  is  to  be  desired,       _  Bab  DDeciniiLir  uenJ 

and  when  nearly  any  kind  of  feed  and  water.    As  the  litter  grows  older  she  but  I  would  not  reject  an  otherwise  G00D  CARE  FOR  BREEDING  HERD! 

care  is  considered  good  enough  for  gradually  forages  for  more  food  and  good  sow  if  her  nose  be  a  little  long.     The  breeding  cows  are  the  basis  of  i 

her.   Part  of  this  neglect  is  caused,  no  wben  the   pigs   have   gotten   larger  She  should  have  good  depth  of  body  the  cattle  industry,  and  this  assertion] 

doubt,  by  the  general  teachings    of  still  they  go  out  of  the  nest  with  her  and  a  strong  arched  back,  smooth  and  should    be    emphasized    before    the  ' 

hog  men,  that  when  a  sow  is  too  fat  ana-  begin  to  eat  what  she  eats.    Not  even  without  sag  back  of  shoulders,  breeders  and  handlers  of  cattle  every4 

she  will  not  raise  the  best  pigs.   This  untn  the  pigs  are  e.-'ing  well  and  are  flank  should  be  full  and  well  let  down,  where.    The  importance  of   the  cow| 

is  so,  alright,  but    it    is    also    true  not  dependent  on  he  ■  Coes  she  wean  Her  face  ought  to  be  slightly  dished  herd  Is  apparent,  since  all  beef  aniJ 

that  when  she  is  to  thin  she  will  not  them.    At  weaning  time  she  is  very  and  wide  between  the  eyes.   The  eyes  mals  are  the  produce  of  the  cow.  TheS 

do  her  best  or  even   when   she-  is  thin,  nevertheless,  she  w  11  usually  be  should  be  brilliant  and  ears  not  too  measure  of  quality  in  the  beef  steerj 

carrying  the  right  amount  of  flesh,  bred  again  as  soon  as  she  finds  enough  heavy.    A  heavy  ear  lies  too  close  to  is  largely  tracable  to  the  beef  char-j 

but  when  that  flesh  is  not  of  the  right  food  so  that  she  can  pick  up  in  flesh  the  eye.   If  her  ear  is  very  nearly  up-  acter  of  the  mother  of  the  calf;  there! 

kind.   I  mean  by  this,  when  the  meat  and  then  IT  the  woods  are  provident  right  she  can  see  better  and  is  easier  fore  the  importance  of  selection  fon 

carried  is  composed  of  too  large  a  sbe  will  be  in  rather  good  shape  by  to  handle.      She  ought  to  have  a  quality  that  tells  on  the  produce.  OnJ 

per  cent  of  fat  and  not  enough  muscle,  the  time  the  litter  arrives.                  smooth,  straight  coat  of  hair.    I  do  cross  of  good  blod  gives  an  advantaM 

Don't  Get  the  Pregnant  Sow  Too  Fat.  0f  course,  we  can  improve  greatly  not  like  a  sow  with  a  rough  coat.  The  in  the  produce  that  often  marks  thel 

The  successful  litters  are  usually  0n  the  profitableness  of  the  Texas  smooth  coated  sow  is  a  better  feeder  dividing  point  between  good  quality! 

had  from  those  sows  that  are  rather  wild  hog  and  on  the  number  of  pigs  and  her  litters  better  lookers  than  the  and  poor  quality. 

thin  at  the  time  of  breeding  and  are  farrowed.    We    don't   let   our   sows  rough  coated  kind.    Select  a  sow  pro-     It  is  a  common    fault    with  thej 

gradually  gaining  in  conditions   and  fight  with  wild  animals  for  the  lives  duced  by  a  mature  mother  who  has  raisers  of  the  common  meat  stock  of. 

continue    to    gain    until    farrowing.  0f  their  young,  nor  should  we  let  them  demonstrated  her  own  usefulness.    It  the    country   to    depend    almost  enJ 

These  gains  should  be  made  while  suffer  for  food'  as  the  wild  usually  do.  i;i  essential  to  note  the  character  of  tirely  on  the  sire  to-  make  quality  In, 

the  sow  is  in  a  pasture  where  she  but  many  a  farmer  can  take  lessons  the  teats,  they  should  be  well  devel-  the  herd.    This  is  unreasonable  and| 

can  take  plenty  of  exercise  and  should  from  a  wild  sow  on  pig  management.  °Ped.  set  well  apart,    and    at    least  unjust,  but  every  little  advantage  a» 

be  made  from  feeds  that  ha^e  a  rea-  The  individual  hog  house  is  the  best  twelve  in  number,  with  the  front  ones  forded  by  the  dam  lends  force  to  thM 

sonable  amount  of  protein  In  luem,  at  farrowing  time  because  it  isolaies  set  well  forward  on  the  body.  prepotency  of  the  sir.     The  advaM 

and  If  possible  are  succulent  feeds,  the  sow  from  other  hogs  and  makes     A  pure-bred  boar  is  by  all  means  tage  of  one  good  cross  can  never  M 

What  should  be  carefully  avoided  is  her  less  nervous  and  restless.  Unless  the  best  to  use,  as  he  is  much  better  effaced    in    the    produce;  therefor* 

to  feed  and  handle  the  pregnant  sow  very  wet  the  ground  is  the  best  floor  able  to  transmit  his  qualities  to  his  the  importance  of  taking  advantage^ 

so  as  either  to  make  her  lazy  and  and  unless  the  weather  is  very  cold  offspring  than  a  grade  sire  and  his  of  improvements  to  build  higher  an« 

fat,  or  to  let  her  get    thin    and   un-  no  more  bedding  is  required  than  the  Progency  will  be  of  a  more  uniform  better.    Low-bred  animals    and  dfl 

thrifty.  The  first  condition  will  cause  sow  can  gather  herself  about  the  lot.  Quality.    He  should  conform  to  the  cided  inferiority  in  individual  should 

the  loss  of  many  pigs  by  overlaying  Many  breeders  contend  that  guard  best  type  of  the  breed  to  which  he  be  on  every  farm    and    with  evefl 

and  the  second  will  tend  to  prevent  rails  should  be  nailed  around  the  far-  belongs.    His    carriage    and   general  breder  of  livestock  a  bar  to  reproduce 

a   large   enough   milk   now.     When  rowing  house  on  the  theory  that  when  appearance  should  be  bold  and  mascu-  tion. 

either  too  thin  or  too  fat  the  pigs  a  ,sow  overlays  her  pigs  she  mashes  line-  witb  a  strong  head,  neck,  and     The  importance  of    affording  th« 

will  not  be  born  with  enough  vitality  them  against  the  side  of  the  bouse.  sbouldors,  and  with  indications  of  a  breeding  cow  every  advantage  in  feeM 

to  carry  tne  largest  number  through  Personally,  I  believe  guard  rails  are  strong  constitution.     If  one  has  no  care  and  tendencies    to  thriftineag 

the  waning  stage  and  when  the  sow  is  worthless  and  the  pigs  that  I  have  mire-bred  sire,  surely  in  these  days  of  that  influence  toward  vigor  and  d& 

In  eit  ier  of  these  undesirable  condi-  found  overlayed  were  killed  In  the  general  dissemination  of  pure  blood  velopment  of  the  calf  should  not  b# 

tions  the  pigs  are  much  more  apt  to  middle  of  the  floor.    I  attribute  the  a11  over  the  country  he  will  either  overlooked  by  the  owner  of  the  herm 

have  scours,  sore    mouth    or    some  trouble  of  overlaying  almost  entirely  Purchase  such  an  animal  or  else  take  A  little  neglect  In  care,  feed  and  jH 

other  of  the  troubles  that  little  pigs  to  an  Improper  condition  of  the  sow,  his  sows  to  a  Mgb  class  male.  tention  of  the  breeding  cow  during  tU 

are  heir  to.  though  it  can  sometimes  happen  on     Strong  litters  depend  to  a  large  ex-  winter  months,  especially  the  months 

It  will  be  well  wortn  your  while  to  account  of  an  uneven  floor,  too  much  tent  on  the  condition  and  handling  of  of  February,  March  and  April,  is  rm 

give  the  sow  just  a  little  extra  care  bedding,  extreme  cold  or  /ast  from  a  <he  sows  and  the  boar  at  the  time  of  sponsible  for  90  per  cent  of  all  flH 

and  attention  just  before  she  farrows,  careless',  no  good  sow.                         breeding.      T    would    never  breed  a  loss  of  calves  and  cows  in  the  conB 

If  she  is  in  the  right  physical  condition  '                                           sow  until  she  is  12  months  old.    An  rnon  herds  of  the  country, 

at  this  time  she  will  he  active,  with  Weaning  Time.                  immature  sow  is  not  likely  to  produce     The  lack  of  feed  and  the  expost^ 

plenty  of  flesh  on  her  but  not  much  Weaning  time  is  stunting  time:    if  as  strong  and  vigorous  pigs  as  one  to  severe  cold  and  storm,  whf 

fat,  and  if  you  can  put  her  in  a  green  ?on  set  runts  this  is  usually  when  which  has  attained  her  growth.    The  the   impoverished    condition  of 

lot  with  an  individual  nog  house  in  they  ar.e  made.    Three  mistakes  are  sow  that  produced  a  litter  this  spring  cow  starves  and  weakens  the  m 

it,  there  is  every  chance  that  she  will  usually  responsible.      First  mistake:  may  be  bred  a  few  days  after  the  pigs  calf.  is  a  source  of  much  more 

the  very  best  that  her  breeding  Weaning  too  young.      Pigs     should  are  weaned  if  she  is  not  too  much  re-  ous  loss  in  degeneracy  of  the  prodn 

and  individuality  calls    for.      Some  "ever  be  weanied  while   they    are  duced  in  condition,  but  it  is  usually  of  the  herd  than  most  cattle  own^ 

no  matmr  how  o-irefuliy  band-  heavily  dependent  on  fheir  mother's  best  to  allow  three  or  four  weeks  of  realize.   Why  is  it  there  are  so  ma 

leu,  have  a    tendency    to    got    con-  milk  aQd  too  young  may  mean  six  good    feeding    after    Che    pigs    are  thin,  weak  cows  to  be  seen  from 

Btlpated  before  farrowing,  but  a  little  weeks  or  three  months,  depending  en-  weaned  to  enable  the  sow  to  regain  latter  part  of  February  to  the  1 

e.pnom  salts  given  ln  the  slop  for  a  tirely  on  how  you  have  trained  them  ROme  of  her  lost  strength  and  vitality  °f  May,  and  often  on  farms  whe 

few  successive  feedings  will  put  them  to  eat.    Second  mistake:   Giving  the  before  being  bred.   The  sow  must  not  fpod  is  stored  and  sold?   The  impr 

right  again.  pigs  unsuitable  foods  just  before  and  be  fat  at  the  time  of  service  but  she  sion  that  cattle  can  be  wintered 

Many  of  the  pig  losses  occur  while  lust  after  weaning.   The  ration  at  this  must  be  in  good,  vigorous  condition  in  the  refuse  of  the   farm,   that  they 

Che  sow  is  farrowing.   It.  follows  then,  time  should   be  very   digestible,   as  order   to   produce   a  large,   healthy  can  rustle  for  their  living  and 

that  l.f  carefully  wat.cied  at  this  time!  nourishing  as  possible  and  of  a  kind  utter.  save  the    prepared     foods    for  tiH 

'    -  HI  savo  more  pigs.    Don't  .et  pigs  will  eat  greedily.  Third  mistake:      A  boar  should  not  be  used  before  he  markets,  is  an  Idea  that    has  bew 

yourself  or  anything  else  disturb  her  Changing  the  range  of  the  pigs  at  the  is  ten  months  old  and  very  sparingly  handed  down  through  generations  H 

though  or  Irritate  her  in  any  way,  as  aame  time  you  take  this  mother  away  then,  as  excessive  use  when  young  is  Poor  cattle  handlers.  ! 

this  may  he  disastrous.  Irom  tuem.    They  are  very  restless  apt  to  shorten  his  period  of  useful-     There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  s'nowj 

Perhaps  you  have  had  a  sow  get.  anyway  and  unjess   uhey  have  old  n0Ss.    The  siro  that  has  reached  full  that  cattle  can  be  wintered  on  veS 

away  in  the  pasture  and  make  her  known  feeding  places  to  go  to  they  maturity  and  Is  well  developed  is  the  Httle  prepared  feed  under  certain. ofl 

own   nest,  and   farrow   without  your  arn  not  as  likely  to  thrive.                  0ne  that  produces  the  best  pigs.    He  ditions.    The  milder  the  winter  aa| 

help  or  attention,  and  if  the  weather  In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  many  should  be  In  good  breeding  condition  the  more  abundant  the  forage  al 

was  fair  you  might  have  been  sur-  runts  can  be  rejuvlnated  by  simply  at  mating  time,  and  he  is  in  this  con-  waste  from  meadows,  cornstalk  floldlj 

prised  to  find  that  she  saved  every  Putting  them  In  a  separate  pen  from  (ntion  when  he  is  carrying  only  a  fair  etc.,  and  tho  fewer  the  cattle  to  flj 

pig  farrowed.    Rarely    will    one    be  their  larger  mates  and  giving  a  little  Amount  of  flesh.   Young  sows  that  are  this  scavenger  work,  the  better  cattli 

overlayed  under  such  conditions.  extra  food  and  attention.                     being  mated  for  the  first  time  should  will  winter  and  the  less  prepared  fejg 

For  n  sow  to  kill    her    own    pigs   0   be  bred  to  an  old  boar,  as  better  re-  will  be  required  to  tide  them  over  tffe 

either  by  enting  them  or  by  overlay-  Bend   In   your   orders   for   Butter  suits  are  usually  obtained  than  when  critical  period  ln  the  spring.  BecaHj 

ing  them  Ih  against  the  laws  of  na-  Wrapper*.    91.00  per  thousand.           a  young  boar  serves  them.  a  few  rugged  steers  and  dry  cows  can 
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be  roughed  through  with  little  or  no 
prepared  feed  is  no  reason  why  such 
methods  'should  be  applied  to  breeding 
cows,  or  could  be  made  practical  in 
the  general  wintering  of  cattle  on  the 
farm  or  ranch. 

There  is  but  one  safe  and  profitable . 
plan  of  wintering  the  breeding  cows, 
and  that  is  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  plenty  of  hay,  fodder  or  prepared 
roughage  to  maintain  a  vigorous, 
strong,  healtby  condition  of  animal, 
above  any  tendency  to  impoverishment 
or  serious  influence  from  extremes  of 
cold  or  storm.  The  cattle  business  is 
worth  too  much  to  permit  loss  and  de- 
pletion by  neglect  and  expense  of  the 
feed  necessary  to  keep  the  cows 
healthy  and  strong. 

A  herd  of  cows  well  bred  and  well 
taken  care  of,  provided  with  plenty 
of  feed  the  year  around,  will  make 
any  man  money.  There  is  not  such  a 
herd  today  in  the  cattle-growing  dis- 
tricts that  is  not  a  good  investment. 

Stop  starving  the  cows;  take  them 
in  off  the  range  when  the  winter  feed 
conditions  are  not  extra  good;  feed 
them  all  the  hay  they  will  eat; 
strengthen  them  up  for  the  calving 
period,  and  pay  these  extra  feed  bills 
with  one-tenth  the  annual  loss  of  cows 
and  calves  that  is  sure  to  follow  the 
careless,  starvation  methods  so  long 
in  pratcice  on  many  farms  and  ranch- 
es. The  time  to  consider  this  is  now, 
when  you  are  laying  in  your  supplies 
of  winter  feed. — R.  J.  T. 

 o  

FEWER  DRAFT  HORSES 

Horse  production  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  the  past  two  years.  Buy- 
ers who  are  much  in  the  country  re- 
port that  there  are  very  few  foals  in 
sight  this  spring,  and  not  many  year- 
lings. This  is  borne  out  by  field  in- 
vestigations made  the  last  week  of 
May,  1918,  by  the  Percheron  Society 
&i  America.  While  some  communi- 
ties have  kept  up  fairly  well  on  horse 
production  there  has  been  a  tremen 
dous  decrease  as  a  whole.  Thousands 
of  farms  in  the  corn  belt  states  have 
not  enough  young  horses  coming  on  to 
supply  their  own  requirements  for  re- 
placement. Instead  of  having  surplus 
to  sell  they  must  buy. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  the  world's 
supply  of  draft  horses.  War  inter- 
fered with  horse  breeding  operations 
in  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  drew 
heavily  on  their  existing  supply.  The 
real  lack  of  heavy  teams  has  been  felt 
most  acutely  in  the  past  ten  months. 

Prices  have  been  advancing  stead- 
ily. Americans  recently  returned  from 
Great  Britain  report  that  heavy  draft 
geldings,  such  as  are  selling  in  the 
United  States  at  $300  to  $325,  are 
bringing  from  $800  to  $1,000  each  over 
there.  The  opportunity  to  profit  by 
the  exportation  of  draft  horses  is 
great,  but  impossibe  of  realization, 
.tor  ship  space  is  not  available,  and 
the  exportation  of  such  horses  has 
[been  forbidden  by  our  Government  on 
.military  grounds.  There  will  undoubt- 
edly be  large  exports  of  horses  after 
jtne  war.  This  trade  will  take  our 
Sbeaviest  and  best. — Percheron  Society 
of  America. 

 . — o  

PREPAREDNESS  AGAINST 

DISEASE 

Modern  methods  of  combating  dis- 
ease give  much  more  attention  to 
preventive  measures  than  to  cures. 
The  fact  that  an  animal  is  much  less 
likely  to  contract  disease  if  kept  in 
t  vigorous,  healthy  condition  has 
>een  thoroughly  demonstrated  and 
luccessful  stockmen  recognize  the 
lisease-resistant  power  of  a  healtby 
inimal. 

Practically  all  of  the  most  destruc- 
ive  livestock  diseases  are  caused  by 
[erms.  Furthermore,  the  germs  of 
Hie  or  more  disease  are  almost  al- 
ways present  in  the  environment  of 
inirnals  and  are  likely  to  be  taken  in- 
to the  system  at  any  time. 
I  Nature  has  provided  the  animal  body 
Hth  a  means  of  destroying  germ3 
md  their  effects,  and  thus  combating 
jlaease.  The  extent  to  which  this 
latural  fortification  Is  effective  is  de- 
lewlunt  upon  the  health  of  the  animal, 
f  it  is  In  a  weakened   condition,  its 


power  of  resisteuce  is  comparatively 
low. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  may 
In  part  account  for  unthrifty  condition, 
luck  of  ventilation  deserves  a  promin- 
ent place  at  this  season  of  tne  year, 
iuouern  statues,  hog  houses,  poultry 
houses,  etc.,  are  designed  to  provide  a 
greater  Uegree  ol  warintn  man  was 
found  in  similar  buildings  a  tew  years 
ago.  By  a  close  couatructiou  which 
retains  a  large  portion  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  bodies  of  animals,  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  tne  desired  degree 
of  warintn,  but  unless  arrangement  is 
made  lor  providing  ample  ventilation, 
the  animals  will  almost  surely  be  more 
succeptible  to  disease  than  were  those 
quartered  in  more  open  stables. 

Animals  die  in  a  very  few  minutes 
when  entirely  deprived  of  oxygen. 
They  cannot  enjoy  the  highest  degree 
ot  thrift  on  an  insufficient  amount  of 
oxygen  any  more  than  they  can  with- 
out sufficient  food  or  water.  The  oxy- 
gen supply  is  obtained  from  the  air 
and  it  is  just  as  impossible  for  animals 
to  breathe  tne  same  air  over  anu  over 
and  obtain  sufficient  oxygen  as  it  is 
for  them  to  utilize  the  same  food  over 
and  over  and  receive  ample  nourish- 
ment. 

When  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs,  it 
not  only  gives  up  a  portion  ot  its 
oxygen  for  use  in  the  body,  but  it  re- 
ceives poisons  and  waste  products  to 
be  carried  away.  Disease  germs  which 
which  have  found  their  way  into  the 
tissues  are  carried  to  the  lungs  by  the 
biood  and  there  given  to  the  air  to  be 
taken  outside  the  body.  The  system  of 
a  healthy  animal  can  prevent  a  con- 
siderable number  of  germs  from  gain- 
ing footholu  in  the  body  and  cast 
them  outside  without  damage.  In  a 
poorly  ventilated  room  an  animal  is 
forced  to  fight  the  same  germ,  not 
once  but  many  times,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  ue  same  air  is  drawn  into 
the  lungs  over  and  over. 

Thus,  the  strength  of  the  enemy  is 
increased  and  the  "defense  is  weaken- 
ed by  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen, 
buch  are  the  conditions  under  which 
cholera,  tuberculosis,  and  other  con- 
tagious diseases  tnrive.  A  system  of 
ventilation  which  provides  for  plenty 
of  pure  air  is  the  preventive. — Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

 o  

HANDLING   FARM  TOOLS 

AND  TRUCKS 

William  F.  Purdue. 

One  of  the  mot  important  essentials 
in  the  handling  of  farm  machinery  is 
to  understand  all  parts  thoroughly 
so  as  to  be  able  to  adjust  them  for 
the  best  working  conditions.  This  is 
important  for  three  reasons:  First, 
in  order  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  ma- 
chine as  long  as  possible;  second,  in 
cider  to  save  certain  strain  on  the 
teams. 

When  we  run  a  certain  implement 
with  one  or  more  of  its  parts  out  of 
adjustment  we  not  only  run  the  risk 
of  ruining  the  part  which  is  not  ad- 
justed but  there  is  danger  also  of 
damaging  other  parts  by  throwing  an 
unequal  strain  on  them. 

Poorly  adjusted  implements  always 
pull  harder,  sometimes  twice  as  hard, 
than  the  same  implements  properly 
adjusted,  thus  not  only  wearing  out 
the  horses  but  at  the  same  time  doing 
poor  work  at  a  loss  of  valuable  time. 
The  condition  of  an  implement  affects 
the  draft  very  much.  Dull  tools  al- 
ways pull  much  harder  than  tools 
kept  in  the  right  condition  for  good 
work.  For  instance  about  one:fourth 
more  energy  is  required  to  pull  a  dull 
plow  than  one  which  is  in  perfect 
condition.  Thus,  if  a  team  is  being 
worked  to  its  capacity  when  the  plow 
is  in  perfect  running  order  an  extra 
horse  should  be  put  on  if  that  plow  is 
still  used  when  it  becomes  dull. 

The  proper  oiling  of  machinery  is 
another  important  essential  in  order 
that  the  life  of  the  machines  may  be 
prolonged  and  good  work  be  done. 
Iron  wearing  on  iron  must  always  be 
covered  with  a  film  of  oil  to  prevent 
cutting.  This  lengthens  the  life  of  the 
tool,  besides  making  it  of  lighter 
draft.    So  we  must  learn  to  know. 


how  and  where  to  oil  every  moving 
part  ut  each  of  our  tools,  and  then 
we  must  put  our  knowleuge  to  use. 
We  must  not  overlook,  the  fact  that 
some  parts  ot  a  machine  need  a 
great  ucal  more  oil  tbau  other  parts, 
uiten,  however,  at  tne  nanus  of  a 
careless  or  ignorant  macniiiist,  the 
parts  whica  requne  the  most  oil  are 
tne  very  parts  whicn  receive  tlio 
least.  Tne  parts  which  are  handy 
WUi  receive  more  on  tnan  is  neces- 
sary, while  other  oiling  places,  wulcu 
are  not  so  handy  or  wincn  arc  over- 
looked entirely,  are  neglected  almost 
altogether.  Yet  these  places  whicn 
are  slighted  may  be  the  ones  whicn 
should  receive  tne  most  attention. 

Sometimes  oil  holes  will  become 
clogged  with  dirt,  and  while  they  may 
appear  to  be  open,  stiil  they  do  not 
convey  the  oil  to  tin  weari'  g  parts; 
it  this  fault  is  not  discovered  and 
remedied  serious  damage  to  the  ma- 
chine may  result.  The  sure  way  to 
guard  against  trouble  of  tnis  nature 
is  to  remove  at  once  any  dirt  which 
gets  into  the  oil  holes  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  behind  and  trusting  to  luck  for 
the  oil  to  penetrate  through  it.  Carry 
a  nail  or  a  piece  of  wire  in  your  poc- 
kets or  about  every  machine  when  in 
use  with  which  to  remove  these  dirt 
accumulations. 

When  storing  machines  in  the  fall 
tihey  should  be  uioroughly  cleaned 
and  oiled  and  given  a  fresh  coat  of 
paint  if  tne  original  coat  is  gone  or 
even  badly  scarred.  All  have  noticed 
that  newly  purchased  tools  always 
possess  a  good  coat  of  paint.  This  is 
not  just  because  the  paint  adds  a  neat 
loon  to  them,  but  because  the  manu- 
facturers know  that  a  good  coat  of 
paint  will  go  a  long  way  in  prolong- 
ing the  lives  of  the  implements  they 
put  out. 

Auto  trucks  will  need  attention. 
The  first  essential  will  be  for  the  ow- 
ner to  become  familiar  with  the  bear- 
ings, oil  cups,  gears,  Dreak,  etc.  Then 
care  should  oe  taken  to  look  over  the 
motor  and  omer  parts  of  the  truck 
every  morning,  oiling  the  bearings 
and  seeing  that  the  connections  are 
all  intact  and  that  the  motor  runs 
easy  and  true. 

_  FIRST  AID  IN  THE  HOME 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

purchased,  a  package  of  *  absorbent 
cotton,  a  bottle  of  alcohol,  and  one  of 
the  tincture  of  iodine  and  a  brush. 
Fresh  wounds  should  be  cleansed 
with  alcohol  and  taen  painted  with 
iodine,  and  bandaged  with  sterilized 
muslin. 

Attention  should  be  given  the  first 
symptom  of  sore  throat.  For  this 
there  is  nothing  better  than  some 
good  gargle,  and  a  laxative.  Hot 
soda  water,  salt  and  water,  alcohol 
and  water  and  listerine  and  water 
are  all  good.  An  outside  application 
of  some  good  liniment  will  also  help. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  skin  is  not  broken  or  peeled  off 
from  a  burn.  If  the  clothing  sticks 
it  should  be  soaked  and  carefully 
peeled  off,  and  infection  from  dirty 
hands  should  be  carefully  guarded 
against.  Cover  the  burn  with  cold 
boracic  acid  compresses,  the  colder 
the  better.  Equal  parts  of  linseed 
oil  and  limewater  is  also  good  for 
burns.  Blisters  should  be  punctured 
close  down  to  their  base  with  a 
needle  that  has  been  sterilized.  A 
burn  is  something  that  should  never 
be  trifled  with.  If  one-third  of  the 
skin  of  the  body  is  burned  it  is  a 
serious  matter  and  may  cause  death, 
and  this  is  especially  true  of  scalds. 

For  earache  drop  into  the  ear  a 
few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  and  plug  with 
cotton.  A  hot  water  bottle  or  bag 
will  often  reileve  the  pain.  Boracic 
acid  for  an  antiseptic  wash,  a  bottle 
of  oil  of  cloves  for  tooth  ache,  a  good 
laxative  and  a  bottle  of  soda  mint 
tablets  for  indigestion  are  remedies 
good  to.  have  on  hand.  Poisons  should 
always  be  labeled  "Poison"  in  red 
letters,  and  kept  on  a  separate  high 
shelf.  The  medicine  cabinet  should 
always  be  kept  locked  to  keep  the 
children  out. 


Warrantmd  to  Olvm  Sat  luf motion. 

GomhaulVa* 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  fto  Oompitttor.. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Poiltiva-  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Seek. 
Strained  Tendons,  Foundesv  Wtn4 
ruffs,  and  all  liminm  from Spavin, 
Riagbone  and  other  honr  tumert. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  «r  Ptrarlui, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria,    lenoni  aU 

£  Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  B  ..-i an. Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Bore  Throat,  ew.,  It  Is  JnraiuiL;?. 
_/-vtry  bottle  of  Oatatio.iaUain  sold  is 
Warranted  »D  give  satisfaction.  Thee  Jl  50 
pat  bottla.  Bold  b»  druggists,  or  eirit  by  ex- 
riress,  charges  paid,  vnui  full  directions  for 
KB  use.  tSTSend  for  descriptive  clrcu!*r», 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  a, 

the  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 


WHEN  TO  RENEW  THE 

STRAWBERRY  BED 

One  question  frequently  asked  of 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  is:  "How 
long  may  a  bed  of  strawberries  be 
profitably  kept?"  This  question  is 
incapable  of  a  general  answer.  There 
are  a  number  of  factors  which  affect 
the  answer,  such  as  stand,  freedom 
from  disease,  presence  or  absence  of 
weeds  or  grass,  variety  and  the  rela- 
tion of  the  bed  to  the  rest  of  the  farm 
operations.  Commercial  growers 
usually  fruit  a  bed  for  one  or  two  sea- 
sons and  then  plow  it  up,  because 
usually  by  this  time  the  grass  and 
weeds  have  gotten  such  a  hold  that  it 
is  easier  to  plant  a  new  bed  than  to 
clean  up  the  old  one.  When  the  weeds 
are  kept  out,  the  fertility  kept  up  and 
diseases  do  not  appear  a  bed  may  be 
kept  for  several  years,  especially  for 
home  use.  The  size  of  the  berries, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, will  diminish  after  the  second 
year.  With  varieties  like  Dunlap, 
Warfield  and  Beclerwood,  v>-"nich  pro- 
duce large  crops  of  medium  sized 
fruit,  a  bed  would  become  commercial- 
ly unprofitable  sooner  than  with  var- 
ieties like  Chesapeake,  Marshall  and 
Gandy,  which  are  not  so  inclined  to 
overbear.  Plants  grown  under  hill  cul- 
ture are  frequently  grown  more  than 
two  years  and  those  varieties  adapted 
to  hill  culture  are  the  ones  which  un- 
der the  matted  row  system  will  prove 
best  adapted  to  a  longer  fruiting  period 
than  two  years. 

In  case  it  is  decided  to  leave  a  bed 
for  another  season  it  should  be  mow- 
ed after  fruiting  and  the  leaves  either 
burned  or  raked  off.  Burning  is  risky 
and  should  be  undertaken  only  when 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
ground  and  just  enough  mulch  left  to 
enable  the  fire  to  run.  When  this  is 
done,  a  brisk  wind  will  sweep  the  fire 
quickly  across  the  field  without  allow- 
ing it  to  linger  long  enough  to  cause 
injury.  In  case  the  leaves  are  not 
burned  they  should  be  raked  off,  to- 
gether with  the  surplus  mulch.  After 
burning  and  raking,  the  middles  are 
then  plowed  and  worked  down,  the 
weeds  and  grass  removed  from  the 
rows,  fertilizer  applied  between  the 
rows  and  the  bed  given  the  same  treat- 
ment as  a  newly  set  bed. 

 o  

ONE  OF  MANY 

"Opportunity  knocks  once  at  every 
man's  door." 

"True.  But  old  Op  is  mixed  in  with 
so  many  book  agents  and  other  solici- 
tors that  it's  almost  impossible  to  rec- 
ognize his  knock." 

 0  

SATISFACTORY 

Captain — t"Have  you  changed  the 
guard  yet?" 

Sergeant — "No,  sir;  the  old  guard 
was  doing  the  job  so  well,  sir,  I 
thought  I'd  let  'em  stay  on,  sir." 
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THE  TOOLS  FOR  A  FARMER 

F.  T.  Lupton. 

In  the  list  of  repair  tools,  the  power 
driven  grindstone  ranks  among  the 
best  as  it  will  keep  most  of  the  wood 
and  iron  working  tools  sharp.  It  needs 
a  sure  acting  water  can.  A  very  good 
can  is  one  having  an  eighth  inch  nip- 
ple secured  by  locknuts  and  a  gasket 
to  its  bottom, and  an  eighth  inch 
globe  valve  to  regulate  the  drip. 
Makers  of  pipe  threading  tools  seem 
to  have  an  agreement  that  medium 
sized  pipes  shall  all  be  threaded  alike 
so  pipes,  pipe  dies  and  fitting  bought 
as  far  separate  places  all  fit  each 
other.  Bolt  makers  do  not  agree  so 
well  still  many  bolts,  dies  and  burs 
fit  pretty  well  except  that  threaded 
burs  are  often  a  little  too  small  and 
must  be  worked  out  a  little  with  a 
tap. 

As  a  farmer  often  uses  such  iron  as 
can  be  found  on  the  place  to  make  re- 
pairs some  way  of  testing  before  work- 
ing it  is  wanted.  To  know  if  a  piece 
oX  wrought  metal  can  be  drilled  or 
threaded,  secure  it  in  a  heavy  vise 
and  strike  it  a  good  sideways  blow. 
If  it  bends  it  is  safe  to  work,  if  it 
springs  back  do  not  try  fine  tools  on 
it;  work  it  hot.  Rake  teeth  are  steel. 
They  are  only  useful  as  they  will  do 
for  hay  hooks,  meat  hangers  or  con- 
necting loops  for  bolts.  They  will 
safely  stand  the  .fair  pull  of  one 
horse  or  will  suspend  300  pounds. 
Work  this  stuff  just  a  little  more  than 
black  hot  as  it  will  fly  like  glass  when 
sputtering  hot.  Some  binder  rods 
are  steel  and  are-  unsafe  to  thread 
even  when  they  show  threads  on  them 
as  that  was  done  with  a  special  tool. 
Broken  rods  can  often  be  spliced  by 
threading  and  joining  with  a  pump 
rod  coupling. 

The  most  useful  file  for  a  farmer 
is  a  horse  rasp  as  it  will  file  both  wood 
and  iron  at  a  surprising  rate.  Rat 
tail  files  are  very  good  for  enlarging 
bolt  holes.  We  find  that  only  one  firm 
makes  gofid  monkey  wrenches,  the 
others  are  but  second  bests.  All 
single  handle  pipe  wrenches  will 
crush  pipes  if  strained.  The  two 
handled  tongs  are  somewhat  better. 
Still  for  corners  and  tight  places  the 
single  handle  wrenches  are  better.  A 
snake  head  bar  is  a  better  tool  for 
stretching  short  lengths  of  barb  wire 
than  either  a  claw  hammer  or  a  wire 
stretcher.  A  chain  drill  is  a  very 
handy  tool.  It  has  a  feed  wheel  and 
about  thirty  inches  of  chain  to  go 
around  any  object  to  be  drilled.  The 
drill  bit  is  set  in  its  socket,  the  chain 
fastened  about  right  and  the  feed 
wheel  tightened  while  a  carpenters' 
brace  works  the  drill.  Iron  drilling 
that  a  standard  drill  can  not  do  is 
readily  done  with  the  little  trap. 

Drill  bits  are  hard  to  keep.  They 
break  because  they  are  not  fed 
straight  to  the  work  or  they,  are  forced 
to  fast  or  they  get  nearly  through  the 
hole  and  stick  and  are  twisted  off. 
Twist  drills  bore  cleaner  and  faster 
than  blacKsmith  made  ones.  If  not 
broken  too  short  they  are  readily  re- 
pointed  by  grinding.  These  drills 
work  hard  wood  better  than  regular 
augur  bits.  A  three-eighths  inch  drill 
bit  thirty  inches  long  is  very  handy 
to  mark  out  long  holes  in  two  or  more 
timbers  at  once  but  they  are  very  apt 
to  break.  Where  there  are  thrown 
away  implements  quite  a  store  of 
bolts,  rods  and  straps  can  be  secured 
some  slack  day  by  taking  them  all  to 
pieces.  Beside  this  a  nuisance  is  put 
out  of  sight.-  Rods,  chains,  rivets, 
bolts,  burs  and  nails  have  as  it  were 
a  base  rate  of  five  to  eight  cents  a 
pound  so  one  has  to  decide  whether 
to  use  old  staff  or  buy  new.  Better 
time  can  be  made  at  repair  work  by 
not  hurrying  as  hurrying  breaks  the 
tools.  A  better  repair  Job  can  often 
bo  done  if  the  break  can  be  left  for 
half  an  hour  as  the  mind  has  time  to 
meet  the'  occasion  more  fully.  For 
Home  kinds  of  machinery  the  fanner 
can  Indicate  the  way  to  a  more  suc- 
cessful repair  than  the  local  black- 
smith because  the  farmer  has  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  way  the  machine 
works  than  the  smith  can  have. 


A  SHED  FOR  THE  HAY. 

J.  C.  Monler. 
Hay  sheds  are  inaae  tor  protection 
against  precipitation  and  sunsmne; 
nence  it  is  necessary  to  maKe  tnem 
suong,  so  tnat  tne  Rocky  mountain 
ureezes  may  not  biow  tuem  down  and 
make  tne  roois  ana  a  part  ot  tae  sides 
watertight.  The  lengtn  of  hay  sheds 
ougnt  to  be  about  seventy  feet  but 
oruiiaiiiy  tney  range  trom  sixty  to 
1UU  feet.  The  usual  width  is  thirty- 
five  teet,  and  the  lieignt  to  tne  eaves 
varying  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two 
teet.  Such  a  shed  will  hold  about  125 
tons  Qt  alfalfa  hay.  The  cost,  oi  such 
a  shed  is  estimated  at  $500.  Most 
slieds  are  little  more  than  roots  sup- 
ported by  large  posts.  These  supports 
may  be  of  native  timber,  red  cedar  or 
old  telephone  poles  and  are  usually 
planted  in  the  ground  to  a  depth  of 
lour  or  five  feet  and  set  in  a  mixture 
ol  concrete.  They  are  spaced  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  feet  apart  on 
either  side  of  the  shed,  witn  a  row 
down  the  middle  in  case  of  a  wide 
shed. 

Tne  posts  are  topped  with  a  plate 
which  supports  an  even-span  roof  ot 
a.,  out  one-third  pitch.  The  ridgepole 
and  the  raiters  may  be  oi  two-by-six 
inch  lumber  and  tne  rafters  may  be 
spaced  two  .feet  apart.  Galvanized 
iron  is  the  most  popular  roofing  mater- 
ial, although  pine  boards  or  other 
stuff  may  be  useu.  It  is  the  custom 
to  prevent  rain  and  snow  from  beating 
in  on  the  hay  by  boarding  the  ends 
and  the  sides  down  from  the  eaves  to 
to  within  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the 
ground  with  rough  one-inch  boards, 
providing  opening  for  putting  in  the 
hay.  It  is  well  to  avoid  crossbeams 
and  otaer  obstructions  that  might 
interfere  in  filling  tne  shed.  How- 
ever, the  whole  structure  should  lie 
solidly  braced,  as  strength  is  one  ol 
the  keynotes  in  the  construction  of 
good  hay  sheds.  • 

As  the  stacks,  loss  caused  by  plac- 
ing hay  directly  upon  tne  ground  may 
be  avoided  by  constructing  a  platform 
of  native  poles  or  old  lumber  for  the 
hay  to  rest  upon.  Such  platforms  ad- 
mit of  adequate  ventilation  underneath 
the  hay,  prevent  spoilage  by  the  sur- 
face water,  and  are  found  in  all  well- 
constructed  sheds.  Some  growers 
make  twelve  to  fourteen-foot  drive- 
ways through  their  hay  sheds  or 
barns.  One  driveway  may  go  length- 
wise, the  f-ull  length  of  the  shed,  or  a 
number  of  driveways  may  go  cross- 
wise through  the  shed  at  regular 
intervals.  After  the  spaces  on  either 
side  of  driveways  have  been  filled  with 
hay,  the  driveway  itself  may  be  filled. 
A  very  economical  shed  for  hay  stor- 
age, where  considerable  livestock  en- 
ters into  the  farming  scheme,  is  in 
use  by  quite  3  number  of  the  larger 
growers.  This  shed  is  surrounded  on 
two  or  thtee  sides  by  feeding  racks 
and  lean-to  cattle  sheds.  The  hay  is 
stored  in  the  central  part  of  the  struc- 
ture in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  fed 
in  the  racks  as  needed.  Sucn  a  sys- 
tem involves  a  minimum  amount  of 
labor  in  getting  the  hay  to  the  cat- 
tle. 


strates  what  the  individual  is  best 
iitted  for,  and  it  may  take  some 
lime  time  before  the  young  man  or 
woman  finds  the  right  road  to  travel. 

It  is  mucn  easier  to  follow  the 
road  of  lite  if  the  individual  will  do 
a  little  straight  thinking  on  his  or 
her  own  account. 

Many  things  are  to  be  considered 
carefully.  Natural  fitness  and  in- 
clination are  important  elements. 
The  advice  of  parents  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

In  all  walks  of  life,  no  matter  how 
humble  the  pursuit  may  be,  the 
foundation  of  success  is  imbedded  in 
good  habits.  Clean  living,  right 
thinging  and  plenty  of  action  are  the 
keynotes  looking  toward  the  round- 
ing out  of  a  useful,  happy  life. 

 o  

"LONG  MAY  IT  WAVE" 
Rules  for  the  Corect  Display  of  the 
National  Emblem. 

Flag  rules,  telling  how  and  when 
tae  national  emblem  should  be  dis- 
played wnen  the  nation  is  at  war, 
follow: 

When  a  flag  is  placed  in  a  window 
it  should  be  so  placed  that  it  will  be 
viewed  with  the  starry  field  in  the 
upper  left  hand  corner,  with  the 
stripes  horizontal.  The  person  hang- 
ing the  flag  thus  will  have  tne  stars 
on  his  right  side,  while  to  the  viewer 
it  will  be  on  the  left. 

When  the  flag  is  projected  from  a 
"-window  on  a  pole,  or  on  a  wire,  or 
rope,  the  starry  field  is  placed  fur- 
thest from  the  house  displaying  it, 
except  when  facing  a  parade  when  the 
flag  is  suspended  across  the  street, 
with  the  stripes  perpendicular,  in 
which  case  the  starry  fiem  goes  in 
the  upper  left  hand  comer  as  viewed 
by  the  parade.  f 

When  a  flag  is  made  up  on  a  badge, 
the  blue  union  with  the  stars  is  on  the 
right  side,  and  it  is  viewed  from  the 
left. 

The  war  department  has  ruled  that 
during  war  the  American  flag  may 
float  all  night,  if  intended  for  patriotic 
and  not  advertising  purposes. 

When  the  flag  is  worn  as  an  emblem 
on  the  coat  or  other  garment,  no  other 
token  should  ever  be  worn  above  it. 

Saluting  the  flag,  by  individuals  and 
organized  civic  or  military  bodies,  is 
an  almost  universal  custom  in  every 
country. 

 o  

VERY  DISTINGUISHED 

Fond  Mother  of  Absent  Guardsman 
— "I  knew  Jack  would  distinguish 
himself  with   the  regiment,   and  he 

has." 

The  Neighbor  Who  Has  Dropped  I» 
— "Ah!  On  guard  on  the  border,  isn't 

he?" 

Fond  Mother — ("Better  than  that! 
Why,  his  letter  says  he's  right  in  the 
guard  house  itself!" 

 0  

Send  in  your  subscription  TODAY. 


to  Buy  Farms  To  ^ 

List  Your  Property  Here  If  You  Want 
To  Buy  Or  Sell. 


FOR  SALE— REAL  E8TATE 


Farms  and  Acreaya 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


Selected. 

S5  acres  In  the  center  of  Bear  River  val-J 
lay,  with  a  full  water  right  from  the'i 
Bear  River  canal;  30  acres  planted  t<fs 
alfalfa;  fenced  with  a  woven  wire* 
fence;  on  the  corner  of  the  Lincolaj 
highway  and  the  county  road;  within! 
a  half  mile  of  schools,  churches;  just;' 
under  the  Bear  River  canal.  Priqe/ 
$125  per  acre;  one-fourth  down  and* 
terms  on  the  balance. 


160  acres  at  $65  per  acre;  all  plowed,  and] 
one  of  the  nicest  pieces  of  ground! 
there  is  in  Bear  River  valley;  adjoinJ 
ing  the  canal,  and  in  the  center  of  the" 
valley.  This  property  can  be  had  at 
$65  per  acre.  Water  may  be  had  at** 
any  time.  The  property  has  been  un-f: 
der  cultivation  for  a  great  number  of 
years  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  farms  In  the  valley. 


Immediately  adjoining  the  town  of 
Tremonton  we  have  three  40-acre 
tracts  that  we  can  sell  for  $140,  $135, 
and  one  for  $125  per  acre;  a  small 
payment  down  and  ten  years  on  the 
balance;  a  full  water  right  from  the 
'  Bear  River  canal;  on  the  main  coun« 
ty  road;  some  planted  to  alfalfa;  nice 
shade  trees.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  farms  in  the  valley.  We 
will  sell  one  or  all  three  40-acre 
tracts. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  a  number  of', 
first-class  farms;  one  farm  contain- 
ing 70  acres,  right  near  the  depot  and 
close  to  town.  This  property  can  be 
had  for  $125  per  acre;  small  payment 
down  and  terms  on  the  balance. 


GOOD  HABITS  COUNT 

The  temptations  found  in  city  life 
for  the  young  man  from  the  country 
are  many,  but  if  the  home  training 
has  been  properly  give  nthe  parents 
need  have  but  little  anxiety  about 
their  boys  who  may  seek  employment 
in  the  large  city. 

A  boy  with  brians  and  pluck  will 
succeed  anywhere. 

Parents  Bhould  not  forget  that 
those  who  employ  labor  in  the  metro- 
polis districts  insist  upon  temperate 
workers. 

Upon  railroads,  in  factories,  stores, 
machine  shops  and  offices  only  tem- 
perate persons  are  tolerated,  and  the 
intemperate  youth  soon  finds  his  place 
taken  by  a  sober  one. 

livery  day,  every  year  wo  find  our 
young  men  and  women  taking  positions 
for  which  they  are  not  fitted. 

There  are  plenty  of  misfits  in  this 
busy  world  simply  because  the  In- 
dividual does  not  do  his  or  her  own 
thinking.    Experience   often  demon- 


HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  8alt  Lake  City 

FOR  SALE 

80  acres  of  good  land  close  to  the 
Delta  Sugar  Factory.  $15.00  an  acre. 
Own  water  right. 

H.  K.  JOHANSON 
1472  So.,  8th  West, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

60  ACRE  FARM 

I  have  a  50  acre  farm  at  Hlberta,  Utah, 
for  sale  and  can  save  you  25  to  60  dollars 
per  acre  on  this  land.  Good  water  best 
of  soil.    Good  terms.    Let  me  tell  you 

about  It. 

W.  C.  ALBERTSON 
625  Dooly  Building 
Salt  Lake  Olty,  Utah. 

WE  WAWT  FARM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
843  Main  Street        Salt  Lake  City 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants" 

54  Main  Street. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acres  Irrigated,  all  fenced,  good 
ranch  house,  stables,  corrals,  and  cat- 
tle aheds,  puts  up  150  t^ns  of  hay,  50 
acres  of  wheat  and  oats,  team,  and  i 
machinery.  Located  on  creek  near  ] 
the  mountains  with  an  abundance  pf  I 
range.    Price  810,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Utah 


The  Hunter  Land  Company  Is  plaolng 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acres  of  lrrl-  ' 
rated,  alfalfa  lands  In  Southern  Ortgeu. 
Part  of  these  lands  are  new  lmprofsd  and 
can  be  bought  tor  $6.00  per  acre  cash 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pay- 
ments with  Interest  at  6  per  cant.  Call 
or  write  K.  J.  Orosebeck,  Agent,  Room  II 
City  and  County  Bldg.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utaa. 
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The  Emergency 


The  Farmers  Market  Place 


Medicine  Chest 


By  Cozymine  Wilson. 


If  you  are  building  a  new  house  or 
even  if  the  house  is  already  built, 
don't  neglect  to  put  in  a  medicine 
chest  in  some  convenient  place  for 
cases  of  emergency.  It  may  be  built 
and  fitted  up  at  little  expense.  Only 
simple  remedies  to  be  applied  prompt- 
ly at  a  moment's  notice  in  case  of  ac- 
cident need  be  purchased. 

There  is  urgent  need  of  simple  rem- 
edies and  a  convenient  place  in  which 
to  keep  them.  Too  often  in  cases  of 
accident,  especially  in  suburban  towns 
and  country,  there  is  an  excited  search 
lor  what  is  necessary  to  give  relief 
before  the  one  doctor  of  the  vicinity 
can  arrive  instead  of  the  speedy  and 
quiet  production  of  the  same.  Where 
there  are  young  children,  need  for 
simple  remedies  such  as  arnica,  tur- 
pentine, peroxide,  vaseline,  etc.,  is 
bound  to  come.  Many  times  the  physi- 
cian is  called  when  his  services  are 
anything  but  necessary  if  a  little 
knowledge  or  remedies  for  aches  and 
pains,  bumps  and  bruises,  and  ordi- 
nary health  guards  had  been  pos- 
sessed by  mother.  A  medicine  chest 
well  fitted  up  gives  to  woman  of  the 
house  an  incentive  to  know  about  the 
simple  medicines  and  their  uses  as 
well  as  their  limitations. 

A  closet  planned  with  three  shelves 
and  a  deep  drawer  at  the  bottom  is 
very  useful.  The  drawer  is  used  for 
extra  towels  and  bandages  as  well  as 
for  emergency  night  garments,  if  de- 
sired. Such  a  closet  of  course  is  best 
when  built  into  the  wall  at  the  time 
of  the  construction  of  the  house.  A 
simple  closet  may  be  built,  however, 
on  the  back  of  a  door  in  the  form  of 
a  hinged  box.  A  box,  the  shape  of  a 
suitcase,  or  even  wider,  fastened  with 
the  side  of  little  depth  against  the 
back  of  the  door  so  that  the  side  with 
depth  may  be  opened  out  and  fitted  up 
with  shelves  to  hold  medicine  bottles, 
makes  an  ideal  "after  thought"  chest. 

Every  closet  should  be  supplied  with 
an  electric  bulb  or  small  flashlight 
where  the  adult  members  of  the  fam- 
ily can  find  it  so  that  there  will  be  no 
excuse  for  making  the  ofttimes  fatal 
mistake  of  taking  medicine  out  of  the 
wrong  bottle.  A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place  is  the  rule 
that  should  be  religiously  followed 
about  the  home  drug  store.  Once  a 
month  the  chest  should  receive  a 
housecleanlng  and  a  replenishing  par- 
ty. Bottles  with  soiled  labels  should 
be  relabeled.  Everything  should  bear 
a  name  and  only  the  simplest  remedies 
should  be  kept,  and  unknown  or  ques- 
tionable remedies  should  be  thrown 
away.  Very  often  a  few  patent  medi- 
cines containing  more  or  less  injuri- 
ous ingredients,  bottles  and  torn  or 
stained  labels  or  no  labels  at  all,  and 
boxes  of  tablets,  long  since  partly  used 
and  discarded,  form  the  average  medi- 
cine chest  in  th^  home.  Yet  these  sim- 
ple, tested  remedies,  the  uses  of  which 
are  known  to  most  people  will  serve 
most  needs  and  cost  little: 

Turpentine,  to  be  applied  at  once  to 
all  cuts  and  bites  of  insects  or  ani- 
mals. 

Carbolic  acid,  the  best  of  antiseptics, 
or  some  other  antiseptic  of  less 
strength  when  spilled  on  the  skin. 

Arnica  for  bruises. 

Ground  mustard  tor  hot  poultices  or 
foot-baths. 

Falxseed,  ground  for  poultices. 

Iodine  for  cuts  and  inflammations. 

Quinine  for  tonic  or  for  use  in  case 
of  colds. 

Sulphur  and  sulphur  candles. 

Salts  and  well  known  cathartic  pills. 

Camphor  for  pimples  and  headache. 

Charcoal  or  pepsin  tablets  for  indi- 
gestion. 

Lime  water  for  burns. 

Vaseline,  plain  or  carbolated. 

Some  good  cold  cream  for  sunburn 
and  other  uses. 

Dangerous  drugs  should  be  put  in 
unusual  bottles  on  the  top  shelf. 


Little  conveniences  such  as  eye  cup, 
ear  syringe,  measuring  glass,  atom- 
izer, pipette,  adhesive  plaster,  ster- 
ilized cotton,  etc.,  and  antiseptic  soap 
are  most  convenient  for  the  amount  of 
use  they  are  put  to,  on  the  middle 
shelf. 

Few  ordinary  drugs  will  change  in 
character  or  lose  in  strength  if  taken 
care  of  properly. 

 o  

PLANT  TREES  IN  YARD 

A  ueat,  well  planned  front  yard 
gives  a  cosy  appearance  to  a  home. 
It  is  important  that  the  trees  be  well 
arranged  within  the  yard.  They 
should  be  placed  where  they  will  not. 
obstruct  the  view  from  the  house  to 
the  road  or  shut  out  the  necessary 
sunlight. 

To  secure  the  best  effect,  fast 
growing  or  temporary  trees  should 
alternate  so  far  as  possible  with  the 
long-lived  trees.  The  trees  should 
never  be. planted  closer  than  16  or  18 
feet  apart.  Temporary  trees  will 
grow  up  quickly  and  give  the  much 
desired  shade  while  the  slower  trees 
are  developing.  When  the  permanent 
tiees  begin  to  fill-in  the  vacant 
spaces,  the  temporary  ones  can  be 
cut  down,  making  room  for  the  tfuli 
development  of  the  permanent  foli- 
age trees. 

Planting  trees  too  closely  gives 
rise  to  irregularly  shaped  trees.  Often 
moreover,  as  a  result  of  too  much 
shade,  the  grass  on  the  lawn  is  de- 
stroyed. 

Mass  Shrubbery  About  House 

Instead  of  placing  irregularly  shap- 
ed bunches  of  shrubbery  all  over  the 
front  yard  and  along  the  walks,  the 
best  showing  can  be  secured  by  mass- 
ing the  shrubbery  around-  the  house 
or  by  using  it  to  break  square  corners 
in  the  walk.  Shrubbery  should  be 
used  to  fill  in  the  corners  at  the  end 
of  the  porch,  as  a  banking  to  hide 
the  foundation  wall,  or  to  fill  in  the 
curves  of  the  walk. 

Well  kept  trees  growing  along  the 
roadside  contribute  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  travelers 
besides  lending  an  attractive  air  to 
the  grounds  along  the  side.  For  the 
best  effect  the  trees  bordering  the 
road  should  be  uniform  in  size  and 
shape  and  placed  in  a  row  parallel 
to  the  boundary  fences.  A  space  of. 
40  to  50  feet  should  he  left  between 
trees.  Only  the  extremely  hardy 
drouth-resistant  species  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Give  Streets  Formal  Air. 

In  the  towns  it  is  better  to  grow  a 
certain  variety  of  tree  the  full  length 
of  a  street.  It  gives  a  formal  appear- 
ance and  makes  the  street  more  at- 
tractive. Other  streets  should  be 
lined  with  other  varieties  of  trees. 
In  this  way  an  insect  pest  will  not 
destroy  at  one  time  Che  shade  trees 
of  the  entire  town. 

Prune  the  trees  every  year.  A  little 
pruning  each  year  is  more  important 
in  securing  an  attractive  tree  than  is 
heavy  pruning  every  four  or  five  years. 

  0  

GENTLEMEN  FARMERS 

"Father,  what  do  they  mean  by  gen- 
tlemen farmers?" 

"Gentlmen  farmers,  my  son,  are 
farmers  who  seldom  raise  anything 
except  their  hats." — Tit-Bits. 

 o  

Every  farm  should  be  a  factory  to 
produce  food  and  feed.  Since  the  de- 
mand for  these  things  has  become 
great  no  farmer  can  afford  to  neglect 
them. 

— —  o  

If  there  is  one  enterprise  on  earth 
that  a  quitter  should  leave  severely 
alone  it  is  advertising.  Advertising 
does  not  jerk;  it  pulls.  It  begins  very 
gently  at  first,  but  the  pull  is  steady. 
It  increases  day  by  day  anh  year  by 
year  until  it  exerts  an  irresistible 
power. — John  Wanamaker. 


THE  TEST 

(Continued  from  page  3> 

until  now  was  thought  possible. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  nation,  all  loyal  men  and  wo- 
men— the  young  no  less  than  the  old 
— are  at  the  last  close  kin. 

It  does  not  come  from  the  advice 
we  give  nor  from  the  songs  we  sing. 
It  is  not  the  words  we  utter  nor  the 
deeds  we  d6.  Yet  they  are  grim  of 
counterance  and  responsive  in  spirit 
— ready  to  do  their  part — this  once 
frivolous  youth.  Where  once  they  val- 
ued time  as  a  thing  to  be  killed,  now 
they  are  fighting  for  the  nation's  life. 
Their  days  are  rythmic  with  the  har- 
monies of  a  new  association;  their 
hearts  pulsing  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
generation, me  one  thing  needed  was 
the  test.  America  called  and  they 
awoke.  American  liberty  imperiled 
they  sprang  into  action.  Sublime  was 
the  call.  Sublimer  still  is  the  Ameri- 
can soul.  One  and  indivisible — men 
and  women — Americans  all — v/e  face 
the  common  foe. 

 o  

THE   ART   OF  WALKING 

The  human  race  was  forgetting  the 
art  of  walking.  Vanity  had  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  iff— and  the  shoe- 
makers, who  catered  to  vanity.  For 
the  truth  was,  people  were  paying 
more  attention  to  the  style  of  the  shoe 
than  to  the  comfort  of  the  foot.  Then 
came  the  war. 

Whatever  else  they  are  called  upon 
to  do,  soldiers  have  to  walk.  In  walk- 
ing, one  must  have  shoes  that  fit — 
shoes  that  do  not  cramp  the  foot, 
shoes  with  flat  soles  and  low  heels. 
So  the  armies  of  the  world  provided 
their  soldiers  with  shoes  dn  which 
they  could  walk — and  the  soldiers 
found  the  walking  easy. 

Seeing  these  millions  of  soldiers 
with  good  feet,  properly  shod  and  find- 
ing that  they  could  walk  for  long  dis- 
tances without  tiring,  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  gradually  coming  to  adopt 
sensible  shoes.  In  the  fulness  of  time 
all  of  us  may  learn  to  walk,  and  when 
we  do  we  shall  find  that  we  had  for 
many  years  overlooked  the  most  de- 
lightful process  of  locomotion  that  has 
as  yet  been  invented. 

Walking  is  the  best  evercise  that 
has  been  devised,  because  it  is  the 
most  natural.  Man  is  a  walking  ani- 
mal; the  process  of  walking  involves 
every  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  body 
and  insures  health.  Men  and  women 
who  walk  do  not  suffer  from  any  kind 
of  disease.  But  the  first  principle  of 
walking  is  a  proper  shoe  for  the  foot. 
— Southwest  American. 

 o  

TO  OBTAIN  SUCCESS 

All  through  the  years  that  have 
gone,  and  in  all  the  years  to  come, 
the  question  has  rung,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  ring  out:  "How  am  I  to  gain 
success?  How  to  do  the  thing  I  have 
set  out  to  do  and  to  reach  the  goal 
desired?"  From  the  Shamrock  we 
take  these  lines: 

"If  you  want  a  thing  bad  enough  to 
go  out  and  fight  for  it,  work  day  and 
night  for  it,  give  up  your  time  and 
your  peace  and  sleep  for  it — 

"If  only  desire  of  it  makes  you  quite 
made  enough  never  to  tire  of  it; 
makes  you  hold  other  things  tawdry 
and  cheap  for  it — 

"If  life  seems  all  empty  and  useless 
without  it  and  all  that  you  scheme 
and  you  dream  is  about  it — 

"If  gladly  you'll  sweat  for  it,  fret 
for  it,  plan  for  it,  lose  all  your  terror 
of  God  or  man  for  it. 

"If  you'll  simply  go  after  that  thing 
that  you  want  with  all  your  capacity, 
faith,  hope  and  confidence,  stern  per- 
tinacity— 

"If  neither  cold,  poverty,  famished 
and  gaunt;  nor  sickness,  nor  pain  of 
body  or  brain  can  turn  you  away  from 
the  thing  that  you  want — 

"If  dogged  and  grim,  you  besiege 
and  beset  it,  YOU'LL  GET  IT!" 


Over  150  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  Grand  Champion 
Hicharda  Defender,  Richards 
Pathfinder  and  Cherry  King  Orion, 
Jr.,  and  out  of  our  big  typo  prize 
winning  sows. 

In  the  last  three  years  at  the 
Utah  and  Idaho  State  Fairs  our 
hogs  won  76  Champion  and  First 
Prizes. 

Can  furnish  unrelated  pairs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.    Priced  very  reasonable. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 

Home  of  the  Champion  Durocs. 


■Registered  Duroo  Jtrsoy  Hogt. 

Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please. 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK  W.  OL8EN 
Virginia  Idaho 

LUMBER,  lath  mlllwork.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractor! 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1448  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

FOR  SALE. 

Six  or  Eight  High  Grade  Holsteln 
Cows.  Ages  from  two  to  four  years. 
Reason  for  selling  to  make  room  for 
Heifers  coming  on,  and  short  of  feed. 
For  further  information  call  on  or 
address,  Albert  C.  Fisher,  Richmond, 
Utah. 

CROCKWELL'S  ECONOMY  STOVE 

A  simple  portable  stove. 
Take  off  one  lid  sit  In  youi 
stove  or  range  (see  cuts) 
giving  you  two  holes  to  cook 
on.  A  great  time,  heat  and 
fuel  saver.  Price  $5.00  pre- 
paid. Pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time.  Write  for  folder. 
Agents  wanted.  Hooverise. 
Save  coal  for  the  War. 
J.  H.  Crockwell,  Box  667,  Salt  Lake  City 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  IomI  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  |1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hetel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  axe 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  Ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100  Butter  Wrappers  _  f  .90 

200  ButtPr  Wrappers  1.26 

500  Butter  Wrappers  2.00 

1.000  Butter  Wrappers  „  8.00 

Check  or  money  order  mus*  accom- 
pany order. 
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ALFALFA  AND  SOIL  FERTILITY 

(Continued  from  page  1) 
millions  of  these  bacteria  which  have 
the  power  of  assimilating  nitrogen 
trom  the  air,  said  nitrogen  being  the 
basic  element  in  protein  food  and  a 
most  important  factor  in  soil  fertility, 
as  stated  above.  If  these  bacteria  are 
not  present  in  the  soil,  alfalfa  does 
not  do  well.  If  then  becomes  neces 
sary  to  inoculate  the  soil  with  the  bac- 
teria. This  is  accomplished  in  vari- 
ous ways.  First,  soil  from  an  alfalfa 
field  known  to  contain  the  bacteria 
may  be  scattered  over  the  ground  in 
question  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  and  harrow- 
ed or  disked  in.  Second,  a  portion  of 
soil  may  be  treated  with  a  pure  cul- 
ture obtained  from  a  bacteriological 
laboratory  and  this  disked  into  the 
ground  in  question;  or,  third,  the  seed 
which  is  to  be  sown  may  be  inoculated 
with  a  pure  culture  obtained  from  a 
laboratory  and  these  seeds  sown  in  the 
inoculated  ground.  "Whichever  method 
is  used,  the  inoculated  soil  or  seed 
should  not  be  exposed  to  strong  sun- 
light; that  is,  the  inoculation  should 
take  place  on  a  cloudy  day  or  in  the 
evening.  These  nodule-forming  bac- 
teria seem  to  be  present  more  or  less 
in  most  of  the  soils.  Therefore,  most 
alfalfa  growers  are  not  obliged  to  in 
oculate  their  soil.  Yet,  in  most  re- 
gions inocculation  proves  beneficial 
because  it  hastens  the  time  of  nodule 
formation,  thus  aiding  the  growth  of 
the  alfalfa. 

When  we  consider  all  of  these 
things  we  can  easil  see  why  alfalfa 
is  going  to  help  build  up  our  soil. 

When  properly  treated  this  plant, 
which  excels  other  forage  crops  in  so 
many  ways,  will  also  excel  them  ,  in 
building  up  a  soil  that  will  never  be- 
come poor  in  nitrogen  but  will  remain 
permanent  for  all  years  to  come.  It 
seems  then  that  to  maintain  the 
nitrogen  on  our  farms  we  should  adopt 
such  a  system  of  farming  that  we  will 
be  able  to  grow  alfalfa  in  rotation 
with  the  other  crops.  If  this  legume 
were  grown  in  a  proper  rotation  our 
farms  would  be  more  productive, 
which  means  in  other  words  better 
returns,  making  move  money  -from 
farming. 

 o  

BIG  SUCCESS  ON  SMALL  FARM 

By  Ben  R.  Eldredge. 

I  met  him  in  Weber  County  a  few 
years  ago,  his  name  was  not  Thomas 
but  we  will  use  that  name  here,  and 
his  age  was  seventy-four.  He  was 
stocky  and  jovial,  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  well-fitting  gray  and  might  have 
passed  for  a  successful  builder  or 
contractor  but  never  for  a  profession- 
al man,  for  his  hands  were  huge  and 
hiB  grip  made  you  wince. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  I  knew  at  once  she  was  English 
but  I  studied  a  little  before  I  decided 
that  he  also  was  English  bred. 

It  was  March  and  we  were  holding 
a  series  of  agricultural  meetings  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
With  us  was  Mr.  O.  C.  Gregg  of 
Minnesota,  68  years  of  age,  genial  and 
American  all  through.  We  were 
guest3  at  dinner,  or  supper  as  they 
called  it,  in  the  pleasant  farm  home 
of  a  successful  fruit  grower. 

Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Gregg  became 
interested  in  each  other  at  once  for 
Mr.  Gregg  had  that  afternoon  made 
one  of  his  characteristic  appealing 
addresses  at  our  meeting  and  Mr. 
Thomas  had  been  an  attentive  listen- 
er. The  conversation  of  these  men 
of  ripe  years  as  each  told  of  personal 
experience  and  events  was  interesting 
to  all  of  us. 

As  I  listened  I  gleaned  that  Mr. 
Thomas  was  a  small  farther,  having 
acquired  soon  after  coming  from  Eng- 
land to  Utah,  over  fifty  years  ago  a 
place  of  eleven  acres.  With  pride  he 
told  us  of  his  eleven  children,  all 
married,  and  then  with  modesty  let 
drop  the  Information  that  as  each 
child  bad  been  married  thero  had 
come  from  the  father  a  wedding 
present  of  a  thousand  dollars,  all  de- 
rived from  the  accumulations  of  that 
eleven  acre  farm.  As  I  grasped  what 
that  meant  I  studied  Mr.  Thomas  fur- 


Bushels  More 


Per  ^cre 


California  3  to  6  bushels  more  per  acre 
Illinois  5  bushels  more  per  acre 
Kansas  3Vk  bushels  more  per  acre 
Iowa  over  9        bushels  more  per  acre 

These  are  actual  increases  in  yield  per  acre  obtained  on  big  farms  in  those  states  for 

several  years  by  drilling  instead  of  broadcasting.    You  gain  both  in  yield  and  in  seed  saved  by  using  a 

John  'M  Deere- Van  Brunt  Grain  Drill 

Plants  all  the  Ground— No  Costly  Bare  Spots 


Coarse,  medium  size  or  very  small  seed 
can  be  planted  with  this  drill.  The  force  feed 
used  on  Van  Brunt  drills  has  a  patented  gate, 
adjustable  to  handle  any  size  seed  from  alfalfa  to 
large  bearded  oats,  peas  and  beans. 

All  the  ground  is  seeded — no  choking 

up  in  the  seed  box.  Change  in  quantity  of  seed 
by  the  feed  shifter  lever  is  exactly  the  same  in 
each  and  every  feed.  The  force-feed  compels  the 
seed  to  leave  the  seed  box  in  even,  continuous 
streams,  but  the  seed  is  not  crushed. 


No  clogging  up— the  Van  Brunt  suc- 
cessfully plants  seed  in  mud,  gumbo  or  trash. 
The  seed  is  protected  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
seed  box  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  furrow. 

Disc  bearings  guaranteed  to  last  the 

lifetime  of  the  drill.  The  furrow  openers,  the 
hard-working  part  of  any  drill,  are  made  of  high- 
est quality  of  steel. 

Grass  seed  attachment  can  be  fur- 
nished. It  sows  broadcast  or  in  drills,  as  you 
desire.  Van  Brunt  Drills  are 
furnished  in  sizes  and  with 
equipment  that  will  meet  your 
requirements. 

Get  These  Valuable 
Books  Free 

"Better  Grain  Yields  From  the 
Same  Fields"— 32 
i^P-at  pages  of  valuable] 
information  on  how 


John  Deere-Van  Brunt  Grain  Drill 


to  select  seed,  how  to  test  it,  depth 
to  plant,  best  method  of  planting, 

etc.  Also,  "Better  Farm  Implements  and 
How  to  Use  Them" — a  156  page  text 
book  on  farm  implementS.Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books,  just  state  the  im- 
<  plements  in  which  you  are  interested 
and  ask  for  package  BP2  30 

JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 


ther.  His  keen  eyes,  firm  mouth  and 
whole  being  reflected  character  and 
I  knew  I  was  meeting  a  big  man.  Had 
circumtances  been  differently  shaped 
who  could  tell  what  big  things  he 
might  have  done — but  after  all  was 
it  not  fine  to  have  made  such  a  big 
success  from  a  small  farm?  It  took 
energy  and  mangerial  ability  to  raise 
that  family  upon  the  income  from 
eleven  acres,  but  to"  acquire  the  means 
to  start  each  child,  out  at  its  marriage 
with  a  thousand  dollars  took  fore- 
sight, fraugality  and  financeering  of 
an  unusual  order,  and  now  at  74 
years  of  age  he  was  still  living  on  his 
little  home  farm  and  making  a  com- 
fortable living  for  himself  and  life 
mate.  That  little  farm  was  laid  out, 
stocked  and  worked  on  the  plan  of 
having  "something  to  sell  every  day 
In  the  year"  and  called  for  the  high- 
est form  of  intensive  farming. 

Well,  it  was  an  inspiration  then  and 
has  been  ever  since  whenever  I  have 
thought  of  being  disgruntled  over  the 
achievement  of  small  things.  For  big 
successes  can  be  made  of  small  things 
and  hero  was  a  splendid  example  of 
that  In  its  application  of  agriculture. 

 o  

THE  BLACK  RASPBERRY 

IS  GROWING  IN  FAVOR 

Formerly,  when  black  raspberry 
plants  had  fewer  Insect  and  fungous 
enemies  than  now,  It  was  customary 


to  retain  a  plantation  five  or  six  years, 
and  occasionally  longer. 

It  is  difficult  to  do  so  now,  and  even 
if  possible  would  entail  too  much  labor 
to  be  profitable. 

The  raspberry  grower  must  content 
himself  with  fewer  crops  from  a  set- 
ting than  formerly  but  must  make 
greater  efforts  to  produce  maximum 
yields. 

First  of  all  choose  a  soil  that  is 
known  to  be  suited  to  the  raspberry 
crop.  It  need  not  be  excessively  rich 
but  should  be  fertile  enough  to  give 
a  good  crop  of  wheat  or  potatoes. 

Both  these  crops  may  be  taken  as 
indicators  of  the  adaptability  of  the 
soil  for  raspberries. 

It  must  not  be  excessively  wet  and 
yet  should  have  good  water  holding 
capacity.  The  aim  should  be  to  secure 
a  strong  healthy  growth  the  first  sea- 
son. To  this  end  well  rooted  plants 
should  be  used  and  are  to  be  set  early 
In  the  spring. 

They  must  be  given  the  best  of  cul- 
tivation and  If  need  be  pushed  along 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers.  They  should 
not  be  forced  unduly,  but  a  growth  of 
canes  3  or  4  feet  In  length  ought  to  be 
attained.  From  such  plants  consider- 
able fruit  can  he  secured  the  first  sea- 
son after  planting.  The  year  follow- 
ing, if  the  plants  are  well  cared  for, 
a  good  crop  may  be  expected.  Per- 
haps a  second  good  crop  may  be  had 


but  usually  disease  begin  to  get  con-' 
trol  and  the  crops  dwindle  and  fail) 
to  be  longer  profitable  when  the  plants 
are  2  or  3  years  old. 

No  definite  age  limit  can  be  set  for, 
crop  failure,  nor  is  it  possible  to  elimW 
nate  or  combat  disease  by  thorough' 
cultivation  alone,  but  better  crops  can; 
be  secured  while  the  plants  last  if  all! 
conditions  are  made  as  congenial  as 
possible  for  them. 

Spraying  has  but  little  if  any  effect! 
upon  the  blight,  but  may  have  upO' 
anthracnose,  hence  should  be  one  q 
the  measures  used."   The  incrcasii 
prices  of  black  raspberries  will  wi 
rant  improved  methods   of  cultur 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  restore 
black  raspberry  to  its  former  pla 
as  one  of  the  most  profitable  fru 
crops. 

 o  

NOW   PUSS  "RUNS" 

Charlie's  mother  was  holding  a 
watch  to  her  ear. 

"What  you  doin'  zat  for,  ma?"  ask- 
ed the  youngster. 

"Why,  to  see  If  it's  running,  dear," 
answered  his  mother.  "Listen,"  hold- 
ing the  watch  to  his  ear. 

Some  days  later  Charlie  heard  the 
cat  purring,  when  he  ran  to  his  mother 
almost  breathlessly  exclaiming, 
"Ma'ma,  ptlss  is  running!" 

 o  

Send  In  your  sub»criptlon  TODAY. 
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Dairy  Cattle — The  Jersey  Breed 


The  Jersey  breed  probably  sprung  from  the 
native  cattle  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  in  France 
and  has  been  developed  to  its  present  high  efficiency 
on  the  Island  of  Jersey  off  the  Coast  of  France. 

The  island  of  Jersey,  is  the  largest  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands.  Except  for  immediate  slaughter,  no 
cattle  have  been  landed  on  the  island  since  1779,  so 
that  ever  since  that  time  the  purity  of  the  breed  has 
been  preserved. 

The  breed  was  first  imported  into  the  United 
States  about  the  middle  of  the  last  Century  and  we 
now  find  the  breed  perhaps  more  numerous  and  wide- 
ly distributed  than  any  of  the  other  dairy  breeds. 

High  cows  of  the  Breed  Pounds  of  Milk 

Passport     19,694.8 

Eminents  Bess   18,782.9 


They  are  the  smallest  of  the  dairy  breeds,  ranging 
from  700  to  1300  pounds.  In  color  they  vary  from 
a  light  fawn  to  a  dark  brown  with  various  shades  of 
squirrel  grey  and  frequently  in  the  broken-colored 
animals  white  is  mixed  with  these  colors.  Jerseys 
are  especially  noted  for  their  uniformity  of  type,  the 
high  percent  of  fat  in  the  milk  and  their  ability  to 
produce  butter  economically.  They  are  preeminent- 
ly a  butter  breed. 

The  average  production  of  the  breed  as  shown 
by  the  records  of  5244  register  of  merit  cows  is  7792 
pounds  of  milk,  testing  5.35  per  cent,  making  417 
pounds  of  fat. 

High  cows  of  the  Breed  Pounds  of  Fat 

Sophie  19th  of  Hood  Farm   999.1 

Spermfields  Owl's  Eva    _  993.3 
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SUGAR  BEETS 


SILOING  OF  BEET  TOPS 


There  are  a  number  of  farmers  who 
are  planning  to  silo  beet  tops  this 
winter  we  want  our  readers  to  keep 
informed  about  the  siloing  of  tops. 

Mark  Austin  General  Agricultural 
Superintendent  of  the  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company  says:  "Build  your 
silo  on  the  ground  excauvate  and  build 
the  bank  three  to  five  feet  high,  both 
sides  and  one  end,  if  your  silo  is  a  nar- 
row one  build  up  both  ends.  Dampen 
the  ground,  by  irrigation  or  some 
other  way,  before  you  start  to  exca- 
vate. Use  team  and  scraper.  Build 
your  silo  the  size  that  will  hold  your 
crop,  30  cubic  feet  is  needed  for  each 
ton  of  siloed  tops.  Thoroughly  pack 
down  the  tops  and  crowns  as  last  as 
you  put  them  in  the  silo.  The  most 
important  thing  in  siloing  is  to  work 
the  air  out  as  they  are  put  into  the 
silo  and  then  keep  the  air  out. 

"After  you  have  well  packed  the 
beet  tops  into  the  silo,  cover  with  10 
to  12  inches  of  fine  chaf  in  order  to 
shut  out  the  air.  Have  silo  sealed  or 
closed  for  5  to  6  weeks.  When  you 
are  ready  to  feed  the  ensilage  remove 
enough  of  the  tops  for  the  amount  you 
will  immediately  use.  Start  at  one 
end  and  cut  down  with  a  hay  knife. 
When  properly  siloed  beet  tops  and 
crowns  makes  excellent  feed  and  is 
equal  ton  for  ton  when  compared  with 
alfalfa." 

Mr.  A.  P.  Hamilton  of  Sugar,  Idaho, 

says: 

"That  from  my  last  winter's  experi- 
ence it  will  be  best  t^  put  the  siloes 
on  top  of  the  ground.  The  best  way 
is  to  build  the  silo  so  the  water  which 
falls  into  it  by  the  storms  will  run  out. 
That  is,  make  it  above  ground  with 
one  end  open  and  the  other  end  and 
sides  built  up.  If  a  side  hill  is  handy 
one  can  be  built  there  easier.  Have 
a  wall  on  three  sides  and  the  lower 
tside  open  and  the  dirt  taken  out  can 
be  used  for  the  sides.  We  built  ours 
in  the  ground  with  no  outlet  for  the 
diainage  last  year  and  had  consider- 
able trouble  with  the  water  from  rain 
and  melting  snow." 


an  early  recurrence  of  the  trouble  un- 
less he  can  secure  the  active  co-oper- 
atin  of  his  neighbors.  The  Depart- 
partment  of  Agriculture  urges,  there- 
fore, that  whenever  possible  the  de- 
struction of  these  pests  be  a  commun- 
ity undertaking.  In  the  past,  indi- 
vidual efforts  often  supplemented  by 
the  payment  of  bounties  by  State, 
county  or  township  have  been  only 
partially  successful  in  reducing  rodent 
depredations.  In  many  Western  coun- 
ties the  amount  paid  out  in  a  single 
year  for  bounties  on  pocket  gophers 
and  ground  squirrels,  would,  if  wisely 
expended  in  poisoning  operations  such 
as  have  been  practiced  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  on  public  lands,  se- 
cure the  destruction  of  nearly  every 
such  animal  in  the  county  and  make 
unnecessary  much  further  outlay  for 
the  purpose. 

A  few  of  the  rodents  which  inhabit 
the  United  States  are  not  classed  as 
injurious  as  they  live  in  desserts, 
mountains  or  swamps  rarely 
come  in  contact  with  cultivated  crops. 
Some  are  valuable  because  they  feed 
largely  upon  insects,  some  because 
they  produce  fur  and  others  because 
they  are  useful  as  human  food.  Of 
the  injurious  species  all  are  native  to 
this  country  with  the  exception  of 
four — 'the  house  mouse'  and  three 
kinds  of  rats — but  these  four  cause 
approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the 
damage.  Field  mice,  kangaroo  rats, 
pocket  gophers,  ground  squirrels, 
prairie  dogs,  woodchucks,  and  rabbits 
are  among  the  most  destructive  of  the 
native  species. 

 o  


STOVER  SILO  FILLERS 


are  complete  in  the  essential  elements  of  safety,  dur- 
ability, capacity  and  minimum  power  requirements. 


ORDER  NOW 


Consolidated  Wagon  &  Machine  Co. 


UTAH 


IDAHO 


WYOMING 


NEVADA 


IRRIGATE    YOUR  BEETS 

Keep  your  beets  growing  see  that 
they  are  properly  irrigated.  When 
beets  are  selling  for  ten  dollars  a  ton 
you  can  afford  to  go  to  a  little  extra 
work  to  get  better  results.  Culti- 
vation is  also  important  keep  them 
growing,  tonnage  is  what  you  want, 
and  the  government  needs  more  sugar. 

In  the  past  many  have  neglected  to 
properly  irrigate  their  beets,  do  not 
let  any  thing  like  that  happen  this 
year. 

Every  farm  is  a  problem  to  be  solved 
by  the  farmer  and  judgment  must  be 
used  as  to  when  and  how  to  get  best 
results  from  irrigation  and  cultivation. 

 o  

FIGHT  RODENTS  TO  SAVE  FOOD. 

Any  farmer  may,  by  care  and  indus- 
try, free  his  own  premises  of  harmful 
rodents,  but  he  is  helpless  to  prevent 


You  can  arrange 
for  a  checking  ac- 
count and  other  fin- 
ancial conveniences 
overseas  through  our 
foreign  banking  ser- 
vice. 

Send  for  explanatory ■ 
booklet. 

Walker  Brothers 
Bankers 

8ALT  LAKE  CITY 


WEEKLY  MARKET  REVIEW 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Ogden,  Week 
Ending  July  23. — Cattle — Receipts, 
473;  market,  steady;  prime  bred 
steers,  $12.00@13.00;  dressed  beef 
steers,  $10.00@.12.00;  butcher  cows, 
$7.00@8.00;  choice  cows,  $8.50;  stock- 
ers  and  feeders,  $6.00@7.00;  canners, 
$4.50@5.50.  fat  bulls,  7.00@8.00; 
bologna  bulls,  $6.00@7.00;  calves,  $9.00 
@11.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  364;  market,  high- 
er; tops,  $17.50. 

Sheep — Receipts,  2*087 ;  market, 
steady;  spring  lambs,  $13.00;  year- 
lings, $11.00;  heavy  wethers,  $10.00; 
ewes,  $9.00@10.00. 

Omaha,  July  26. — Hogs — Receipts, 
10,000,  Market  25c  lower.  Heavy 
$17.50@18.15;  mixed,  $17.80@18.00 
light  $17.85@18.50;  pigs,  $12.00@ 
16.00;  bulk,  $17.80@18.00. 

Cattle  —  Receipts,  2500.  Market 
steady.  Native  steers,  $12.40@18.40; 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.50@13.5O;  west- 
ern steers,  $10.45  @  16.25;  Texas  steers, 
$9.50@12.50;  range  cows  and  heifers, 
$7.50@11.00;  canners,  $7.00@8.00; 
stockers  and  feeders,  $8.00@13.00; 
calves,  $10.00@13..50. 

Sheep  —  Receipts,  3i>00.  Market 
steady  to  stronger.  Vv  ethers,  $12.00 @ 
14.00;  ewes,  $10.50^15.00;  lambs, 
$17.00@18.50;  yearlings,  $13.00@14.50. 

North  Salt  Lake,  July  Z6— Cattle- 
Receipts,  11;  market  steady.  Choice 
heavy  grain-fed  steers,  $11.50@13.00; 
choice  heavy  grass-fed  steers,  YiO.OO 
@11.00,  fair  steers,  $».5O@9.00;  feeder 
steers,  $7.75@8.50;  choice  cows  and 
heavy  heifers,  $8.00@9.00;  fair  to  good 
cows  and  heifers,  $7.00@8.00;  cutters, 
$5.75@6.25;  canners,  $4.50@5.50;  fat 
bulls,  $7.00@8.00;  bologna  bulls,  $5.75 
(3)6.75;  veal  calves,  $10.00@12.00. 

Hogs — Receipts,  145;  market  25c 
higher,  strong  demand.  Choice  fat 
hogs,  $17.75. 

Sheep — None.  Market  steady.  Choice 
spring  lambs,  $15.25@16.00;  choice 
shorn  lambs,  $13.00@13.50;  wethers, 
$9.00@10.50;  fat  ewes,  $8.50@9.50. 

 o  

NOT  SOCIALLY  INCLINED 
"Your  husband  is  a  Socialist,  I  be- 
lieve?" asked  a  friend  at  the  recep- 
tion of  Mrs.  Smith. 

"A  Socialist?"  replied  Mrs.  Smith, 
"No,  indeed.  Why  ho  hates  to  make 
calls  with  me." 


AT  LAST! 

A  Simple  and  Complete  Income 
Tax  System  For  Farmers 


Our  Government — "We  must  become  a  Nation  of 

Bookkeepers." 

Our  Revenue  Collector — "How  did  you  arrive  at  these 

totals." 

Our  Banker— "Pay  Taxes  not  Penalties." 

Our  Patriotism — "Make  prompt  and  accurate  returns  and 

thereby  save  your  Government  Expense." 
The  Universal  Income  System  for  Farmers— "Enables 

you  to  meet  all  these  requirements." 

II  You  Wanl  An  Income  Tax  System 


— that  entitles  the  owner  to 
FREE  Consultation  and  Advice 
from  EXPERTS  in  this  line  on 
any  and  all  questions  that  may 
arise  regarding  your  Income  Tax 
Problems  (This  service  alone  is 
worth  many  times  the  price  of 
this  offer) 

— that  will  save  your  Government 
Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Dol- 
lars instead  of  having  Federal 
Inspectors  try  to  unravel  a  snarl 
of  figures  from  the  numerous 
make-shift,  inadequate  book- 
keeping methods  that  have 
been  peddled  to  the  Farmer  by 
mercenary  Firms  and  their 
Agents  since  the  Income  Tax 
Law  went  into  effect 

—that  is  a  real  Income  Tax 
System  meeting  every  require- 
ment of  the  Income  Tax  Law 
and  will  save  you  an  endless 
amount  of  trouble  and  worry. 


— that  your  wife  or  any  15  year 
old  child  can  keep 
— that  has  been  approved  as  effi- 
cient and  complete  by  every  Fed- 
eral official  who  has  examined  it 
— that  has  the  endorsement  of  an 
overwhelming  number  of  the 
largest  Mercantile  Establish- 
ments and  Banks  in  the  United 
States 

— that  will  keep  you  out  of  an 
argument  with  the  Federal  In- 
spector when  he  calls 
— that  will  show  exactly  what 
your  net  income  is  at  any  time 
during  the  year  without  having 
to  wade  through  a  mass  of  debits, 
credits,  resources,  liabilities,  etc. 
— that  was  devised  after  many 
months  of  careful  thought  and 
preparation  by  expert  Account- 
ants of  National  Reputation  to 
meet  every  requirement  of  the 
Income  Tax  Law 

Then— YOU  Want  The  Universal  Income  System  For  Farmers 

The  Law  Is  CLEAR  —  Every  Farmer  MUST  Keep  Books  — 
You  SHOULD  Get  The  Best 

This  Is  Our  Bargain  Offer 

The  Universal  Income  System  for  Farmers  (Including  Free  Ad- 
visory and  Consulation  Service)  will  be  sent  postpaid, 
with  one  years  subscription  to 

THE  UTAH  FARMER 

FOR  ONLY  $2.00 
Send  Order  to  the  UTAH  FARMER,  LEHI,  UTAH. 
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No.  52 


Better  Pastures 


By  Ben  R.  Eldredge. 


Price  of  Wheat 


The  question  of  pastures  is  each 
season  becoming  more  important  to 
the  farmers  of  Utah.  I  have  recently 
been  in  sections  where  the  pastures 
are  barren  hillsides;  other  sections 
where  they  are  swamps  and  other 
sections  where  dairy  cows  are  yarded 
throughout  the  entire  summer  season. 
I  we  found  a  few  good  pastures  but 
they  are  few  and  the  general  lack  of 
appreciation  of  good  -wastures  is  hard 
to  understand.  I  found  a  pasture  on 
a  farm,  valued  at  $200  an  acre.  It 
was  a  corner  place,  land  was  choice 
and  laid  off  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  irrigation  was  easily  accomplish- 
ed. There  were  a  few  trees  that  af- 
forded shade,  and  on  one  square  yard 
of  that  pasture  I  found  red  clover, 
alfalfa,  timothy,  orchard  grass, 
perennial  rye  grass,  fescue,  smooth 
brome  grass,  red  top  and  Kentucky 
blue  grass.  The  owner  says  it  is  one 
oi"  the  most  profitable  bits  of  ground 
he  has  on  the  farm.  He  could  get 
some  swampy  land  two  miles  and  a 
half  .from  his  home  for  about  $35  an 
acre.  This  swampy  land  is  maintain- 
ed as  a  swamp  for  pastures  purposes. 
The  owners  object  to  draining  because 
they  think  it  will  spoil  their  pastures. 
The  owner  of  the  pasture  I  have 
spoken  of  above  says  he  can  get  more 
feed  from  one  acre  of  his  made  pas- 
ture than  from  four  acres  of  the 
swampy  land  mentioned,  and  he  has 
his  pasture  right  home.  A  well-made 
irrigated  pasture,  will  carry  from  two 
to  three  cows  per  acre  through  the  en- 
tire pasture  season — six  months  in 
some  of  our  valleys  and  five  months  in 
others.  Pasturage  is  well  worth  $2.00 
per  month  per  head.  Suppose  a  pas- 
ture would  carry  the  equivalent  of  two 
and  a  half  uead  mature  animals  per 
acre  for  five  and  a  half  months?  That 
means  a  return  of  $27.50  per  acre. 
The  labor  and  expense  are  in  the  first 
preparation  and  seeding  of  the  ground 
with  the  necessary  periodical  irriga- 
tion. That  $27.50  pays  the  interest  ou 
land  of  fairly  high  value  as  well  as 
paying  taxes  and  incidental  expenses. 
In  some  of  our  best  dairy  districts 
where  production  records  are  kept, 
$2.50  per  head  per  month  is  charged 
each  cow  for  her  pasture  bill,  and  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  the  pasture 
much  more  than  replaces  hay  to  that 
value.  And  yet,  we  frequently  find 
farmers  who  say  land  and  water  of 
$100  valuation  are  too  high  priced  for 
pasture  land.  Their  statement  is  bas- 
ed probably  on  returns  from  other 
crops  but  they  forget  the  small  outlay 
of  labor  that  is  necessary  to  raise  and 
gather  the  pasture  crop — for  pasture  is 
a  crop  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

I  know  of  considerable  areas  of 
land  that  are  maintained  in  a  swampy 
condition  for  pasture  purposes.  This 
land,  if  drained,  plowed  up,  and  work- 
ed down  to  a  good  degree  of  tilth, 
then  re-seeded  with  a  good  pasture 
mixture,  and  irrigated  lightly  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  would  carry  three 
head  of  mature  livestock  per  acre 
where  in  its  present  swamp  condition 
one  head  per  acre  is  a  full  allowance. 

Pasture  lands  properly  seeded  do 
require  a  fair  amount  of  water,  but  it 
has  been  found  by  experiment  that 
water  applied  from  nine  to  eleven 
t'mes  during  the  season,  amounting  to 
from  2.48  to  2.73  cubic  feet  will  sus- 
tain a  splendid  pasture  growth  where 


for  potatoes,  oats  and  spring  barley, 
four  irrigations  were  required,  aggre- 
gating 1.50  to  1.75  acre-ifeet  of  water 
per  acre.  Alfalfa,  in  the  same  sec- 
tion, required  seven  or  eight  irri- 
gations, amounting  to  2.75  acre-feet 
of  water  per  acre.  This  was  the  re- 
sult of  this  experiment.  We  can  see 
what  a  waste  of  land  and  of  water 
results  from  maintaining  pastures  in 
a  swampy  condition. 

Pasture  grasses  are  not  deep  feed- 
ers. They  draw  their  moisture  and 
sustenance,  not  from  the  sub-soil  but 
from  near  the  surface;  consequently, 
the  constant  saturation  of  the  sub-soil 
is  (unnecessary  and  wasteful;  and, 
.further,  those  varieties  of  grasses 
that  are  characteristic  of  these  swampy 
conditions  do  not  carry  the  highest 


Just  at  the  present  time  there  is 
considerable  discussion  about  the 
price  of  wheat. 

It  is  of  course  generally  known  that 
the  value  of  wheat  of  various  grades 
and  varieties  depends  upon  three  fac- 
tors: First:  the  relative  distance 
from  the  consuming  markets  because 
of  the  difference  in  freight  rates  to 
the  points  of  shipment.  Second:  the 
variety  of  the  wheat  and  its  relative 
value  for, flour  production.  Third:  the 
grade  of  the  wheat  as  to  quality  and 
impurities  within  the  various  varieties. 

These  differences  have  been  estab- 
lished by  years  of  custom  and  experi- 
ence and  it  is  the  object  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  giving  effect  to  the 
law  to  equably  reflect  these  differences 
in  valuers  far  as  physically  possible. 

The  price  of  number  one  hard  win- 
ter or  number  one  hard  spring  wheat 


Storr's  Victoria — A  first  prize  yearling  Perc 


lion. 


nutritive  value.  They  are  watery  and 
lacking  in  nutritive  substance,  and 
should  be  replaced  by  grasses  of  high- 
er nutritive  value. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference 
between  maintaining  a  moist  surface 
soil  and  a  boggy  condition  in  our  pas- 
ture land. 

I  know  of  pastures  that  have  been 
constantly  used  for  fifteen  years  and 
are  better  now  than  years  ago.  They 
have  been  occasionally  top-dressed 
during  late  fall,  winter  or  early  spring 
with  fine  barn-yard  manure,  and  be- 
fore the  growing  season  is  advanced 
in  the  spring  lightly  harrowed. 

Pastures  should  be  divided  so  that 
alternate  plots  may  be  used  at  irri- 
gation periods  for  stocking  a  good  pas- 
ture sod  when  ground  is  too  wet  is 
injurious  to  the  grass  plants.  I  have 
also  found  good  results  follow  with 
my  own  dairy  herd  when  different 
pastures  were  used  at  night  than 
those  that  were  grazed  during  the  day. 
I  also  found  it  profitable,  no  matter 
how  good  the  pasture  might  be,  to  fur- 
nish some  hay  twice  a  day,  the  quant- 
ity of  hay  being  just  what  would  be 
cleaned  up  mornings  and  evenings. 
The  dry  feed  was  always  relished 
though  sometimes  when  the  pasture 
was  prime  only  a  small  quantity  might 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


tor  the  intermountain  country  is  two 
dollars  a  bushel  on  a  basis  of  f.  o.  b. 
outgoing  car.  No.  2  wheat  is  three 
cents  less,  No.  3  is  seven  cents  less 
than  no  one  and  below  this  it  is  sold 
on  sample. 

The  Inter-Mountain  region  comprises 
Southern  Idaho,  Western  Montana, 
Western  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Western  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Arizona. 

As  the  miller  is  restricted  to  a  "fair 
price"  basis  for  his  flour,  he  cannot 
pay  more  for  wheat  than  the  expense 
of  milling  and  a  reasonable  profit  will 
allow. 

The  farmer  can  protect  himself  by 
the  study  of  the  primary  prices,  de- 
ducting intermediate  charges,  or  he 
can  ship  to  tne  Food  Administration 
Grain  Corporation,  or  he  may  ship  to 
a  commission  merchant  at  a  terminal 
market,  and  through  him  secure  the 
benefit  of  competitive  buying. 

There  is  notnin^  a  the  "1918  plan" 
which  prevents  a  buyer  at  point  of 
origin  from  placing  uis  own  grade  up- 
on the  wheat  which  he  purchases. 
If,  by  the  buyer's  act,  the  grade  is 
raised,  it  is  equivalent  to  an  increase 
in  the  price.  If  the  buyer  lowers  the 
grade,  the  producer  or  dealer  s  protec- 
tion is  to  ship  to  the  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation. 


Marketing  Direct  to  Food  Adminis- 
tration Grain  Corporation. 

Producers  or  dealers  have  the  right 
to  bill  cars  of  wheat  -.red  to  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation  at 
any  of  the  principal  primary  mar- 
kets. When  the  wheat  is  un- 
loaded in  the  elevator,  and  weight  and 
grade  returns  are  made  to  the  Food 
Administration  Grain  Corporation,, 
remittance  will  be  made  on  tne  basis 
of  weight  and  grades  so  reported,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  liovernment  price 
less  one  per  cent  (IV  ,  administration 
charge  for  the  service. 

To  this  is  added  an  inspection 
charge  of  one  dollar  and  a  weighing 
charge  of  fifty  cents  a  ear. 

Country  elevators  and  buyers  are 
entitled  to  receive  fair  compensation 
for  their  services  in  the  handling  and 
marketing  of  wheat,  and  the  charges 
for  such  service  are  necessarily  a  de- 
duction from  the  terminal  price  of 
wheat.  These  charges  are  margins 
are  well  established  by  custom,  and 
vary  in  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try according  to  local  conditions. 
Miller  Can  Pay  Two  Dollars. 

Under  the  1918  plan  a  miller  can 
pay  two  dollars  for  No.  1  wheat  if  he 
wants  to  or  he  can  ask  a  reasonable 
charge  for  handling  the  wheat.  A  rea- 
sonable charge  is  about  3  to  6  cents  a 
bushel  but  no  one  is  permitted  to  re- 
ceive more  than  a  maximum  of  seven 
cents  a  bushel. 

The  producer  or  dealer  should  al- 
ways keep  in  mind,  tnat  if  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  prices  paid  by  in- 
dividual buyers,  or  with  the  grading  of 
wheat,  his  protection  lies  in  his  being 
aole  to  ship  to  the  Pood  Administration 
Grain  Corporation  at  the  various  ter- 
minal markets. 

The  miller  can  pay,  as  suggested 
above,  two  dollars  tor  no  one  wheat 
and  they  can  do  this  because  of  their 
profit  on  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
flour. 

Flour  Milling  Profit  Control 

The  plan  for  ue  profit  control  of 
flour  milling  for  the  1918  crops  froniu- 
lated  on  the  basis  of  naming  a  maxi- 
mum "fair  price"  at  which  any  miller 
may  sell  flour  and  feed. 

This  maximum  "fair  price"  is  based 
upon  a  reasonable  allowance,  above 
the  fair  price  for  basic  wheat,  for 
handling,  milling  and  marketing  ex- 
penses, freight  charges  on  products, 
and  profit.  It  is  anticipated  that  com- 
petition will  eventually  reflect  reduc- 
tions from  these  prices. 

The  government  this  year  allows  a 
miller  to  make  up  to  one  dollar  and 
ten  cents  a  hundred  as  a  maximum 
on  flour.  This  one  dollar  ten  cents 
include  the  cost  of  grinding  wheat, 
handling  storage,  salaries,  depreci-  - 
ation,  interest  and  all  that  goes  into 
the  cost  of  makfng  one  hundred 
pounds  of  flour.  The  one  dollar  ten 
cents  is  a  maximum  price,  there  can 
be  competitive  prices  according  to  the 
millers  ability  to  manufacture  flour. 
Some  mills  will  be  able  for  various 
reasons  to  manufacture  flour  much 
less  than  others,  the  average  for  the 
intermountain  country  is  SS  cents  and 
ttie  government  has  placed  a  maximum 
of  1.10  including  all  expenses  in  the 
production  of  flour. 

From  the  above  statement  farmers 
can  see  how  to  protect  themselves 
as  to  the  price  of  wheat 

Next  week  we  will  publish  some- 
thing about  mill  feeds. 
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SAVE  EVERY  WELL- 
FAVORED  HEIFER  CALF 

Dr.  C.  W.  Burkett. 

For  each  of  the  past  two  years  New 
York  State  has  taken  a  census  of  the 
agricultural  holdings,  supplies  and 
livestock.  The  census  completed 
February  20,  1918,  showed  there  were 
4000  fewer  dairy  cows  and  84,000 
fewer  heifer  calves  than  on  the  same 
date  the  year  before.  These  are  losses 
in  cows  and  heifers  in  a  single  12- 
month  period.  What  is  true  of  New 
York  is  undoubtedly  true  in  a  measure 
of  many  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Present  Surplus  of  Dairy  Products 
Only  Temporary. 

While  just  now  we  have  a  tempo- 
rary surplus  of  dairy  products,  that 
is  not  because  we  have  too  many  cows 
or  are  producing  too  much  butter, 
cheese,  liquid  milk  or  condensed  prod- 
ucts; the  surplus  existing  to-day  is  due 
to  other  conditions — to  lack  of  bottoms 
to  carry  butter-fat,  cheese  and  con- 
densed products  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  where  these  products  are 
much  wanted. 

If  shipping  facilities  were  available, 
every  pound  of  milk  or  cheese  or  but- 
ter or  condensed  poduct  would  be  at 
once  in  demand  at  high  prices.  Read- 
ing, therefore,  in  the  paper  about  a 
surplus  of  milk  means  a  temporary 
surplus  only,  and  is  due  to  shipping  fa- 
cilities rather  than  to  any  other  reason. 
There  is  a  factor,  however,  that  has 
tended  to  produce  for  a  moment  a  sur- 
plus— the  lesser  use  of  milk  in  homes 
because  people  have  thought  that  they 
could  do  their  bit  by  such  saving  as  a 
step  in  food  conservation.  The  cam- 
paign to  lessen  bread  consumption  and 
butter  has  also  been  effective  in  de- 
creasing the  consumption  of  milk. 
This  was  a  mistake,  of  course.  To 
ask  people  to  use  less  of  milk  and  its 
products  was  to  expect  co-operation 
which  increased  current  stocks  of  all 
dairy  products.  The  Food  Adminis- 
tration has  recognized  this  error,  and 
is  now  doing  commendable  work  in 
correcting  it. 

The  situation  that  confronts  the 
dairy  industry  is  temporary,  there- 
fore, and  soon  will  find  its  own  cor- 
rection. Without  a  doubt  there  have 
been  thousands  of  cows  of  little  value 
in  the  dairy.  Many  of  these  cows 
were  producing  milk  at  no  profit,  and 
in  numerous  cases  actually  at  a  loss. 
Sending  cows  of  this  type  to  the 
butcher  is  commendable,  and  shows 
the  fine  judgment  of  dairy  owners. 
Undoubtedly,  also,  the  higher  prices 
for  second-grade  beef  have  been  po- 
tent in  moving  the  less  productive 
cows  from  the  dairy  stables  to  the 
slaughtering  pens.  The  real  alarming 
feature  of  the  dairy  situation  is  ob- 
served in  the  fewer  heifer  calves  that 
are  being  raised.  It  is  almost  a 
calamity  tuat  there  e  nearly  a  hun- 
dred thousand  less  heifer  calves  in 
New  York  today  than  a  year  ago.  It 
is  this  loss  in  heifer  calves  that 
threatens  ue  dairy  industry.  It  is  tne 
most  puzziing  state  of  affairs  that  has 
yet  arisen.  This  means  that  the  nor- 
mal increase  of  dairy  cows  to  meet 
the  normal  increase  of  population  is 
not  keeping  pace,  and  that  there  will 
be  an  actual  shortage  of  cows  for  sup- 
plying miiK  for  the  ordinary  need  of 
consumption. 

Tremendous  Snortage  of  Dairy  Cows 
and  Products  in  Europe  Must  Be 
Replenished  by  U.  S.  After 
the  War. 

While  a  milk  famine  will  not  actu- 
ally result,  a  rnilk  shortage  is  one  of 
the  possible  conditions  unless  this  ten- 
dency to  slaughter  dairy  heifers  is 
checked.  So  much  for  conditions  in 
tills  country.  The  double  reason  for 
saving  every  well-favored  heifer  calf 
lies  in  the  demand  for  dairy  stock  in 
Kurope  with  tho  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Dairy  animals  have  been  slaughtered 
right  and  le/L  not  only  in  warring 
<  ountrios  bu  in  neutral  countries. 
The  shortage  of  food  abroad  for  the 


past  12  to  24  months  has  depleted 
European  countries  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dairy  animals  in  each, 
many  of  the  very  best  quality.  There 
are  over  30  million  less  dairy  cows  in 
actual  existence  in  Europe  today  than 
existed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  After  the  war  this  country  will 
be  called  upon  to  supply  not  only  vast 
quantities  of  dairy  products  of  every 
kind  and  description,  thus  requiring 
the  use  of  every  dairy  animal  here,  but 
the  United  States  will  have  to  supply 
vast  numbers  of  dairy  animals  for 
these  other  countries.  This  refers 
both  to  young  stock  and  mature. 
Th«  Far-Sighted  Cow  Owner  will 
Profit  Most  in  the  End. 

Heretofore,  America  has  not  been 
an  important  dairy  exporting  country, 
sending  dairy  animals  to  the  other 
side  in  any  large  number;  as  soon  as 
the  war  ends  dairy  heifers  and  cows, 
running  into  hundreds  of  thousands, 
will  be  exported.  Hence  the  farmer 
who  veals,  or  otherwise  disposes  of 
his  well-favored  dairy  heifers,  will  be 
taking  a  small  price  for  an  animal  that 
if  held  would  he  worth  many  times  the 
money  obtained  for  it  at  this  time. 
By  saving  these  well-favored  dairy 
heifers  no  risk  will  be  run,  no  loss 
whatsoever  has  to  be  faced. 

Whether  these  heifers  enter  into  the 
exporting  list  or  are  kept  here  at 
home,  it  matters  not.  The  world  will 
need  them  as  dairy  matrons  for  milk 
and  butter  production  and  for  breed- 
ing cows  to  restore  the  terrible  losses 
of  past  years  and  to  increase  the 
dairy  population  to  meet  the  needs 
of  milkhungry  human  populations. 
The  farsighted  man  is  the  one  who 
wins.  To  be  the  far-sighted  dairyman 
of  these  times,  be  the  man  to  save 
every  wellfavored  daiy  heifer  in  your 
herd.  Do  this  to'  maintain  your  own 
milk  output,  your  own  herd,  your 
neighbors'  depleted  herds,  and  to  send 
abroad.  The  man  who  keeps  and 
raises  his  dairy  heifers  will  find  his 
foresight  will  be  repaid  many  times 
over.  Save  the  heifers,  the  well- 
favored  dairy  heifers — in  them  will  be 
a  treasure  that  means  both  money 
profit  and  human  service. 

 o  

U.  A.  C.  PRODUCES  RECORD 

BREAKER  COW 
Marion  Loganess  Makes  New  Record 
in  Milk  Production. 

Marion  Loganess  272176  has  step- 
ped into  fame.  She  has  patriotically 
answered  the  call  of  the  government 
for  greater  production  by  producing 
in  the  past  year  over  14,833  pounds  of 
milk  and  over  430  "pounds  of  butter 
fat  and  incidentally  breaking  a  state 
record. 

Marion  Loganess  272176  is  an  un- 
assuming little  lady,  who  has  had  no 
special  care  but  who  has  had  the 
determination  to  succeed.  She  is 
one  of  the  famous  Holstein  herd  of 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College.  An 
account  of  her  year's  work  is  thus 
given  by  Processor  George  B.  Caine, 
in  charge  of  dairy  husbandry  at  the 
U.  A.  C.: 

"The  Utah  Agricultural  College 
Dairy  Department  announces  the 
completion  of  a  new  record  of  milk 
production  with  a  two  year  old  Hol- 
stein heifer,  Marion  Loganess,  272176. 
She  was  bred  and  raised  by  the  col- 
lege. She  calved  May  21,  1917,  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  6  months  and  5 
days.  She  bid  fair  to  at  least  make 
A.  R.  O.  so  we  immediately  started 
her  on  test.  In  seven  days  Bhe  pro- 
duced 12.572  pounds  fat  from  384.10 
pounds  of  milk.  The  highest  pro- 
duction in  milk,  month  was  June,  1917, 
when  she  produced  1621.0  pounds  milk 
an  average  of  54  pounds  per  day.  The 
last  full  month  In  milk,  April  1918, 
she  averaged  39  pounds  per  day  show- 
ing her  to  be  a  very  persistent  milker. 

"The  completion  of  Marlon 
Loganess"  official  record  shows  14,833.1 
pounds  of  milk  and  430,346  pounds 
fat.    According  to  our  records  at  the 


college  there  is  no  other  heifer  in  the 
State  coming  close  to  this  record  in 
milk  production  and  only  one  higher 
in  butter  fat,  Fouplar  Farm  Kate  III, 
a  Jersey  owned  by  Mr.  Winder. 
Fopular  Farm  Kate  III  calved  at  two 
years  seven  months,  and  made  431.14 
pounds  fat  exceeding  Loganess  .18  of 
a  pound  of  fat. 

"Loganess  has  had  practically  noth- 
ing but  herd  treatment  and  was  fed 
exactly  the  same  as  the  herd  cows. 
Her  ration  was  made  up  of  alfalfa, 
corn  silage,  bran  and  shorts,  and 
lately  a  little  Sun  Ripe  food." 

■   "I -  O  

WHEN    MOLLY  CHURNS 

When  Molly  churns  it  seems  to  me, 
That  summer  lanes  and  fields  I  see. 
Once  more  I  glimpse  the  herd  at  noon, 
And  bees  upon  the  ciover  zoon. 
There  is  no  ice — no  zero  chill; 
And  violets  are  with  ais  still, 
For  June  our  heart  and  fancy  yearns 
When  Molly  churns. 

When  Molly  churns  I  hear  a  song,  i 
That  brings  a  breath  o,f  spring  along. 
I  fancy  I  can  smell  the  soil 
Upturned  and  richened  by  our  toil. 
The  dairy  in  the  sunlight  gleams 
And  there  are  whisperings  of  streams. 
One's  thougnt  to  pasture-beauty  turns 
When  Molly  churns. 

\\  iien  Molly  churns,  I  see  a  iane, 
With  cows,  nome-coming,  once  again. 
A  dog  is  barking — pigeons  coo, 
And  twlight  soothes  the  heart  of  you. 
The  sweet,  warm  milk,  like  faint  per- 
fume, 

Brings  summer  to  the  >  nilly  room. 
And  May  goes  thrilling  through  the 
ferns 

When  Molly  churns. 

— Hoard's  Dairyman. 
 o  

EXAMINATION  FOR  DAIRY  HELP 

"Want  a  job  on  a  dairy?" 
"Yep." 

'What  do  you  know  about  cows?" 
"Well — you  have  to  be  careful  or 
they'll  kick  over  the  bucket." 
"Anything  else?" 

"Sure — you  drive  them  out  in  the 
morning  and  they  come  back  loaded 
with  milk  and  cream." 

"What  food  value  is  there  in 
alfalfa?" 

"I  don't  know — I  never  ate  any." 

(Next  applicant,  please.; 

Hoard's  Dairyman. 

 o  

HONEY  CROP  COULD  BE 

INCREASED  10  TO  20  TIMES 

AT  SMALL  COST 

About  250,0tf0,00  pounds  of  honey 
are  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States,  California,  being  the  leading 
State  in  the  production  of  this  sweet. 
Honey  production  in  this  country 
could  be  increased  largely — ten  .to 
twenty  times  the  present  yield — with- 
out an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production,  for  the  raw  mater- 
ial— the  nectar  in  flowers — is  at  cer- 
tain times  practically  unlimited.  To 
produce  more  honey  we  just  need 
more  colonies  of  bees  properly  man- 
aged. The  proposition  is  very  simple 
to  state,  but  decidedly  difficult  to  exe- 
cute. Successful  beekeeping  requires 
a  high  degree  of  skill,  special  training, 
and  faithful,  persistent  ,attention  to 
the  business,  so  any  marked  increase 
in  successful  beekeeping  hinges  upon 
educational  work  among  present  and 
prospective  beekeepers.  Permanent, 
courses  in  beekeeping  are  being  intro- 
duced in  agricultural  colleges,  (and 
extension  work  in  beekeeping  is  now 
being  conducted  in  many  States.  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  conducting  emergency  ex- 
tension work  in  selected  regions, 
where  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
honey  crop  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected in  the  immediate  future. 

Losses  of'  bees  by  disease,  princip- 
ally foulbrood,  range  during  the  sum- 
mer from  nothing  to  10  per  cent.  Win- 
ter losses  of  bees  range  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  and  In  some  States  the 
loss  was  almost  50  per  cent  during 
the  winter  of  1916-17.  Winter  losses 
may  be  greatly  reduced  by  more  care- 
ful attention.  The  honey  production 
business,  commercially,    is  getting 
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UTAH  IMPLEMENT  & 
VEHICLE  CO. 

Agents,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

more  careful  attention.  The  honey 
production  business,  commercially,  is 
getting  more  and  more  in  the  hands 
of  specialists,  because  disease  and 
winter  losses  discourage  many  who 
are  untrained  and  unable  to  prevent 
these  losses  by  proper  treatment. 

Honey  became  established  some 
years  ago  as  a  seasonal  product  rather 
than  a  staple  food  for  use  throughout 
the  year.  The  bulk  of  the  honey  was 
produced  by  farmers  as  a  side  line, 
the  bees  were  given  little  attention 
and  the  honey  was  produced  at  little 
expense.  The  crop  was  marketed  at " 
low  prices  during  the  autumn,  and 
stocks  were  usually  exhausted  dur- 
ing the  winter.  There  was  little  de- 
mand and  practically  no  supply  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer.  But 
honey  is  now  handled  in  a  large  way 
as  a  staple  food  product  through  the 
influence  of  commercial  beekeeping, 
which  has  had  a  rapid  development 
in  recent  years. 

Honey  is  produced  in  three  forms: 
Comb  honey,  in  1-pound  sections  as 
commonly  retailed;  extracted  or 
liquid  honey,  which  has  been  re- y 
moved  from  the  comb;  bulk  or 
"chunk"  honey,  in  which  the  comb  is 
more  or  less  mixed  with  the  liquid 
honey.  From  1914  to  1917  the  produc- 
tion of  liquid  honey  has  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  commercial  output 
of  comb  and  chunk  honey.  The  bees 
are  able  to  produce  a  largo  quantity 
of  boney  if  they  are  not  compelled  to 
build  comb  for  it,  and  when  the  comb 
is  emptied  and  replaced  in  the  hive 
the  bees  are  able,  in  periods  of  heavy 
nectar  secretion,  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  storage  of  more  honey. 

 o — 

TURN  ABOUT 

He  was  about  to  propose,  but  be- 
fore doing  so  he  wished  to  make  sure 
she  was  a  competent  girl.  So  he- 
asked  her: 

"Can  you  wash  dishes?" 

"Yes,"  she  said  sweetly.  "Can  you 
wipe  them?" 

He  didn't  propose. — Record. 
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AUTOMOBILE  MOVES 

THE  WORLD 

The  world  has  ceased  to  do  things 
by  halves  and  move  at  the  old  snail- 
like pace  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  In 
1800  boats  had  to  wait  for  a  favorable 
wind  before  tliey  could  move  on  the 
ocean,  but  in  1807,  a  date  not  so  far 
remote,  the  steamboat  came  and  boats 
moved  faster  in  all  directions.  Like- 
wise, transportation  has  been  cheap- 
ened and  service  increased.  We  are 
told  that  the  building  of  the  Erie 
Canal  in  1837  reduced  the  cost  of 
hauling  a  barrel  of  flour  from  ?10  to 
30  cents.  Think  of  the  fact  that  in 
1850  people  waited  two  weeks  to  get 
news  from  Europe  and  we  now  get 
it  in  an  hour.  In  1790  men  saw -the 
need  of  a  faster  way  to  prepare  cot- 
ton for  market  and  1793  a  machine 
came  forth  that  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased cotton  production  tenfold.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  stage  coach 
lumbered  along  at  the  rate  of  80  miles 
a  day  while  today  the  train  takes  us 
that  many  miles  an  hour. 

Let's  note  more  particularly  the 
change  in  farming.  Time  was  when 
a  farmer  could  harvest  5  acres  of 
grain  in  a  day  by  working  like  a 
brute  and  having  his  wife  to  bind 
after  the  cradle.  Now  one  man  cuts 
and  binds  20  acres  a  day  and  is  not 
worn  out  when  night  comes  either. 
Men  used  to  be  content  to  cultivate 
one  row  of  corn  at  a  round  with-  a 
double  shovel.  Are  we  satisfied  with 
that  now?  Certainly  not;  Fifty 
years  ago  the  farmer  in  his  ordinary 
travel  averaged  5  to  7  miles  an  hour. 
In  the  fade  of  all  the  progress  Just 
mentioned,  with  time  worth  ten  times 
what  it  once  was  to  a  good  farmer, 
in  the  light  a?  common  sense  shall  a 
farmer  start  to  town  today  over  a 
corduroy  road  at  the  rate  of  8  miles 
an  hour  to  get  his  plows  sharpened? 
The  only  reasonable  way  for  him  to 
travel  is  in  a  motor  car  on  good  roads. 

The  way  in  which  the  farmers  first 
recognized  the  motor  car  as  a  friend 
was  when  the  doctors  began  to  use 
machines.  The  telephone  was  a  gen- 
eral use  and  when  moments  were  pre- 
cious people  soon  took  notice  that  the 
man  with  a  machine  came  in  twenty 
minutes  whereas  the  man  with  a  good 
horse  took  over  an  hour  to  reach  the 
patient  People  soon  began  to  take 
notice  and  it  was  only  natural  that 
people  call  the  doctor  who  had  a  ma- 
chine. In  a  short  time  a  veterinarian 
now  and  then  began  to  travel  in  a 
machine.  The  story  of  the  doctor  and 
veterinarian  was  much  the  same.  It 
was  only  a  short  time  until  both  of 
these  professional  men  who  expected 
to  stay  in  business  owned  machines. 
They  were  being  watched  on  the  speed 
proposition. 

But  there  was  one  thing  which  was 
a  serious  drawback  to  both  farmers 
and  professional  men  and  that  was 
the  fact  that  in  winter  they  had  to 
fall  back  to  the  old  method  of  travel. 
People  said:  "Machines  are  no  good; 
they  can  be  used  only  in  summer  when 
roads  are  good."  This  caused  to  im- 
portant developments.  Salesmen  and 
dealers  began  to  recommend  machines 
for  all-year-service  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  selling  them  and  people  be- 
gan to  build  good  roads.  The  two 
movements  started  hand  in  hand  and 
have  been  going  ever  since.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  what  changes  these 
two  movements  have  caused. 

When  the  first  cars  were  put  out 
among  farmers  they  were  big  and 
heavy  but  people  soon  learned  that 
these  heavy  machines  were  not  the 
thing  for  spring  and  on  soft  roads. 
The  smaller  machines  began  to  take 
and  the  companies  were  quick  to  see 
it  and  today  fully  80  per  cent  of  the 
cars  sold  are  of  the  lighter  type. 
Then  in  just  the  last  year,  as  people 
became  thoroughly  convinced  that 
cars  could  be  run  all  the  year,  the 
closed  type  of  car  has  begun  to  be 
sold  more  and  more  and  it  would  not 
be  at  all  surprising  if,  in  a  few  years, 
nearly  all  the  farmers'  machines  were 
of  that  type.  Better  roads  have 
been  bnilt  and  cement  roads  are  be- 
ing built  in  place  from  time  to  time 
and  the  old  road  runt  and  mud  holo 
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No  Extra  Labor,  Less  Seed 
and  a  Bigger  Crop 

These  are  results  that  are  even  more  desirable  right  now 
than'  ever  before.  They  are  obtained  by  using  the  drill  that 
pulverizes  the  soil,  makes  the  seed  furrow,  plants  and  covers  the 
seed  all  in  one  operation — the 

JOHN  feDEERE —VAN  BRUNT 
Single  Disc  Drill 


Handles  any  size  seed  from  alfalfa 
to  large  bearded  oats,  peas  and 
beans.  All  the  ground  is  seeded — 
patented, adjustable  gate  force-feed 
compels  seeds  to  leave  grain  box 
in  even  continuous  streams — no 
crushing  of  seed,  no  choking  up  in 
the  grain  box. 


Van  Brunt  Grain  Drill 


Quantity  sown  easily  regulated  by  shift- 
ing feed  gauge  levers. 

No  clogging  up — the  Van  Brunt  success- 
fully plants  seed  in  mud,  gumbo,  or  trash. 
Seed  is  protected  until  it  reaches  bottom 
of  furrow. 

Guaranteed  disc  bearings,  high  grade 
steel  discs,  non-sagging  grain  box  and  a  tilt- 
ing lever.  Grass  seed  attachment  sows 
broadcast  or  in  drifts,  as  desired. 

Analyze  the  work  of  the  Van  Brunt  Drill 
and  you  will  find  every  part  of  the  field 
properly  seeded — no  bare  spots.  All  of 
the  seed  is  in  the  ground  at  an  even  depth 
■ — all  properly  covered — no  seed  wasted. 
Every  seed  has  a  chance,  every  seed  ger- 
minates at  the  same  time — the  crop  matures 
evenly.  With  good  seed  and  a  good  seed 
bed,  the  result  is  a  big  yield  when  a  Van 
Brunt  is  used.  A  Van  Brunt  Drill  pays 
for  itself  in  a  short  time. 


Valuable 

Books 


These  Books  Free  for  the  Asking 

"Better  Grain  Yields  from  the  Same  Fields"— 32  pages  beautifully  illustrated,  telling  how  to  select,  test 
and  plant  seed.'  Also  "Better  Farm  Implements  and  How  to  Use  Them"— a.  156  page  text  book  on  farm 
implements.    Worth  dollars. 

To  get  these  books  Just  state  the  implements  in 
which  you  are  interested  and  ask  for  package  B  P3.  30 


JOHN  DEERE,  Moline,  111. 


give  promise  of  being  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  near  future;  in  fact,  it  is 
really  a  thing  of  the  past  now.  The 
roads  are  not  only  better  for  machines 
but  all  kinds  of  hauling  that  must  be 
done  in  connection  with  farm  work 
can  now  be  done  quicker  and  with 
less  power  than  in  past  years. 

The  question  comes  to  the  man 
who  is  considering  buying  a  car,  does 
its  purchase  pay  in  dollars  and  cents. 
Yes  and  no.  Let's  consider  the  two 
answers.  There  are  farmers  in  this 
community  who  engage  in  buying 
stock.  They  found  three  or  four  years 
ago  that  they  could  no  longer  afford 
to  use  a  horse  and  buggy  and  nearly 
all  the  stock  buyers  now  use  machines. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  they  pay 
for  this  work  they  have  the  machines 
for  the  use  of  their  family  in  a  plea- 
sure way.  One  man  near  here  engaged 
in  buying  cattle,  fattening  them, 
butchering  and  delivering  the  dressed 
meat.  This  delivering  was  done  with 
a  one-horse  wagon  and  often  to  a  town 
20  miles  away.  This  man  purchased 
a  machine  and  trailer  and  a  trip  that 
before  took  six  hours  time  can  now  be 
accomplished  in  two  hours  and  the 
hands  can  have  the  horse  to  use  at 
home.  Think  of  four  hours  saved. 
What's  a  farmer's  time  worth?  Fifty 
cents  an  hour  if  he  is  any  kind  of  a 
farmer  worth  mentioning.    Scores  of 


farmers  who  carry  on  no  special  line 
of  work  testify  to  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  get  along  without  a  machine 
both  for  business  and  pleasure. 

Now  as  to  those  cars  which  are 
not  a  money-making  investment.  Some 
farmers  save  a  few  hours  on  a  trip 
and  use  the  extra  time  saved  to  make 
another  trip  when  there  is  needed 
work  to  be  done  at  home.  The  fault 
is  the  man's  management  not  the  ma- 
chine. It's  like  some  men  who  save 
as  much  on  a  six-hundred-dol!ar  sala- 
ry as  they  do  on  a  thousand-dollar  one. 
always  spend  it  all  no  matter  how 
much  they  get.  Other  persons  allow 
the  car  to  take  them  to  amusement 
places  when  the  winter's  coal  supply 
has  not  been  purchased  and  hauled. 
Such  cases  are  few  but  true  just  the 
same.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one 
prosperous  farmer  who  bought  a  ma- 
chine and  after  keeping  it  a  year  sold 
it.  He  gave  as  his  reason  the  fact 
that  himself  and  family  were  too 
tempted  to  go  to  places  when  they 
should  have  been  repairing  fences  and 
improving  the  farm.  He  again  bought 
a  machine  a  little  later  and  has  owned 
one  ever  since.  No  doubt  he  and  his 
family  learned  self-control. 

A  company  buys  a  certain  class  of 
labor-saving  tools  for  their  workmen 
and  then  after  using  them,  balance 
up  the  hooks  to  see  If  their  use  has 


paid  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  plea- 
sure to  the  workmen  is  not  taken  into 
consideration.  That  can't  or  at  least 
should  not  be  done.  The  workmen  of 
the  farm,  on  the  farmer's  family  if 
you  please,  deserve  to  use  the  equip- 
ment tbat  brings  pleasure  as  well  as 
profit.  In  fact  we  can  all  do  more  if 
we  are  getting  pleasure  out  of  our 
work.  The  writer  believes  in  seeing 
farmers  work  hard  but  why  make 
slaves  of  theinselves  when  at  death 
it  profits  nothing.  Better  have  a  lit- 
tle pleasure  as  you  go  along  being 
considerate  of  course  for  the  rights 
of  others  at  all  times. — A.  R. 

 o  

WIN  WITH  POTATOES 
The  enemy  is  out-eating  us  in  pota- 
toes— out-potatoing  us.    Here  are  the 
figures — per  capita  weekly  consump- 
tion: 

United  States   2.3  quarts 

Austria-Hungary    8  quarts 

Germany   16  quarts 

We  can  beat  them  at  their  own 
food — which  really  isn't  theirs;  it's  a 
native  American  crop.  We  must  eat 
more  potatoes  says  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  that  right  soon,  or 
much  of  our  record  crop  of  last  year 
will  be  wasted.  Potatoes  are  plentiful 
anj  getting  cheaper.  Eat  them  in- 
stead of  bread.  Fight  the  enemy  with 
potatoes. 
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Plan  now  to  do  some  livestock  feeding 
winter.     Do  not  sell  your  hay,  feed  it. 


this 


Weeds  are  robbers  and  we  need  all  the  food  we 
can  produce.     Kill  the  weeds  and  help  production. 
I*  Si 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  your  hogs  is  to  provide  plenty  of  pas- 
ture for  them. 

Pa  Pa 

Spend  a  little  time  and  see  that  your  hay  stacks 
are  put  in  good  shape  so  as  to  prevent  any  hay 
from  spoiling. 

to  f& 

If  you  have  the  ground  and  time  plant  a  few 
fall  turnips  and  try  them  out  this  winter  as  a 
feed. 

Look  to  your  baby  chicks  and  see  that  they 
have  plenty  of  shade,  a  place  to  run  and  all  the 
cool  water  they  can  use. 

to  m 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  horses  and  will  be 
for  a  long  time.  A  good  mare  should  be  a  profi- 
table investment  on  any  farm. 

to  m 

Plan  now  as  to  how  you  will  take  care  of  your 
grain.  Have  you  a  sufficient  number  of  bags  or 
will  you  handle  it  loose  this  year. 

Ba  Pa 

Make  just  a  little  more  Bilage  than  you  plan  to 
use  this  winter.  Feed  is  going  to  be  valuable. 
You  will  be  able  to  sell  any  surplus. 

to  J* 

Lazy  bee,  no  honey — lazy  farmer  no  money. 
More  true  today  than  ever  before.  No  farmer 
can  make  money  by  wasting  his  time. 

to  to 

A  man  to  succeed  in  the  poultry  business  must 
like  that  kind  of  work.  The  more  you  like  it, 
the  more  you  study  It,  the  greater  will  be  your 
success. 

r  .   r  \ 

Keep  the  young  pigs  growing.  A  little  extra 
fare  and  attention  now  will  pay  well.  Let  them 
have  plenty  of  room  to  run  and  grow.  Feed  them 
well  it  will  pay. 


A  little  extra  care  given  the  chickens  during 
the  hot  weather  will  pay  for  time  spent.  See 
that  plenty  of  clean  water  Is  always  available. 
K(fp  the  pons  free  from  lice  and.  mites. 
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"Like  produces  like."     If  you  want  to  improve 
your  livestock  keep  only  the  best  sires. 

to  to 

When  ..you  stack  your  alfalfa  hay  add  a  little 
coarse  salt.  The  livestock  will  like  the  hay  bet- 
ter and  the  salt  acts  as  a  preservative  and  will 
help  to  cure  the  hay. 

Si  Pa 

What  a  strength  there  is  when  the  whole  family 
are  pulling  together.  How  can  they  do  it  unless 
they  know  something  about  the  plans  and  ideals 
of  the  farm.  First  plan  together  then  pull  to- 
gether. 

!sS  to 

Everyone  who  goes  into  our  mountains  and 
canyons  should  help  protect  our  forests  against 
fire.  The  hot  dry  weather  makes  it  very  easy 
for  a  fire  to  spread  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  one  does  not  start. 

to  to 

Even  with  the  wonderful  big  crop  we  are  pro- 
ducing there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  there 
will  be  enough  food  for  home  consumption,  our 
boys  at  the  front  and  our  allies.  We  must  pro- 
duce as  much  as  possible  and  then  conserve  it 
and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

to  to 

HARVESTING  OUR  GRAIN 

Never  before  has  harvest  meant  so  much  to  us, 
many  fields  have  already  been  harvested  and  the 
busy  season  is  now  on.  Our  supply  of  wheat 
is  limited  even  with  the  large  crop  we  are  har- 
vesting. We  must  help  feed  our  allies  and  our 
increasing  large  army  at  the  front. 

Save  every  kernel  of  wheat,  be  just  a  little  move 
careful  this  year.  Gather  the  grain  in  the  corners 
and  along  the  fence  and  ditch  banks.  At  two 
dollars  a  bushel  it  is  worth  saving  and  we  need 
every  bit  of  it  for  food.  A  great  deal  of  wheat 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  and  get  over  ripe  and 
there  will  be  a  loss  in  handling.  When  threshing 
see  that  all  of  the  wheat  is  saved,  do  not  let  any 
go  out  with  the  straw.  Use  every  method  pos- 
sible to  save  the  wheat. 

to  to 
.  CULTIVATION 
From  now  until  harvest  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant operations  on  the  farm  is  cultivation.  More 
cultivation  and  less  irrigation  can  be  wisely,  fol- 
lowed on  many  of  our  farms.  If  any  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow  they  will  rob  the  growing  crop 
of  moisture  and  plant  food.  The  market  value  of 
our  farm  products  are  too  high  to  leave  anything 
undone  that  will  produce  more  per  acre.  There 
are  many  ways  to  cultivate,  many  kinds  of  culti- 
vation tools,  and  every  farmer  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults must  know  where  and  how  to  use  them. 
Cultivation  will  help  conserve  the  moisture  and 
will  help  the  crops  to  grow.  An  extra  cutlivation 
will  pay,  and  often  will  pay  the  best  kind  of 
wages  for  the  time  spent.  Nature  seems  to  re- 
spond to  a  cultivation  with  an  increased  growth. 

n  to 

ABOUT  THE  PRICE  OF  ALFALFA 

There  are  a  number  of  farmers  who  are  asking 
what  the  price  of  alfalfa  should  be.  Our  crop  of 
alfalfa  is  not  as  heavy  this  year  as  last.  We 
have  also  increased  the  number  of  livestock  in 
the  state.  Our  neighbors  on  the  north  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  their  alfalfa  spoil  on  account  of 
heavy  rains  at  cutting  time.  California  is  very 
short  of  pasture  and  hay  and  some  are  predicting 
that  alfalfa  hay  will  sell  there  this  winter  at  forty 
dollars  a  ton.  Alfalfa  is  now  selling  in  the  field 
at  fifteen  to  eighteen  dollars  a  ton  In  Utah.  Local 
conditions  will  make  some  difference  as  to  the 
price.  The  present  outlook,  is  that  alfalfa  will  be 
as  high,  if  not  higher  priced  than  last  winter.  The 
high  price  of  feed  emphasizes  the  need  of  better 
care  so  as  to  conserve  every  pound  and  alBo  to 
-  make  the  best  use  of  It  injeedlng. 

to  to 
PRICE  OF  WHEAT 
The  price  of  number  one  wheat  for  the  inter- 
mountain  territory  is  two  dollarB  a  bushel  deliver- 
ed at  railroad  station.     It   sold   direct,  to  the 
government  a  deduction^for  handling    will  be 
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charged  of  one  per  cent  and  an  inspection  charge 
of  one  dollar  and  weighing  charge  if  fifty  cents 
per  car. 

There  are  a  few  changes  this  year  from  last. 
One  of  the  most  important  to  the  farmer  is  that 
the  miller  can  pay  two  dollars  a  bushel  if  he 
wants  to  for  the  wheat  or  he  can  have  a  reasonable 
charge  for  handling  it,  for  this  service  the 
amount  is  about  4  to  6  cents  a  bushel.  Under  no 
condition  is  the  miller  or  buyer  allowed  more 
than  a  maximum  of  seven  cents  a  bushel.  Num- 
ber two  grade  of  wheat  is  priced  at  ?1.97  and  num- 
ber three  at  $1.93,  grades  below  this  are  sold  on 
sample. 

to  to 

PLAN  TO  SILO  YOUR  BEET  TOPS 

There  are  several  reasons  why  every  beet 
grower  should  silo  his  beet  tops  this  fall.  Hay 
and  other  feeds  are  going  to  be  high  priced. 
Every  beet  growers  should  feed  some  livestock 
on  his  farm  to  make  more  money  and  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  farm.  Those  who  siloed 
beet  tops  last  winter  are  going  to  follow  the 
same  method  again.  Thousands  of  tons  'of  beet 
tops  have  not  been  used  to  "the  best  advantage  in 
the  past  and  now  is  the  time  to  use  modern 
methods,  conserve  this  great  amount  of  feed  and 
use  it  to  better  advantage  in  feeding  more  live- 
stock. 

The  Utah  Farmer  will  publish  a  number  of 
articles  on  this  important  subject,  going  into  de- 
tail as  to  how  it  should  be  done.  Arrange  your 
work  so  that  yc-u  can  feed  a  few  extra  livestock, 
using  the  beet  tops  along  with  other  feed  you 
have  on  the  farm. 

to  to 

FENCE  ROWS  AND  DITCH  BANKS 

If  thre  heavy  growth  of  weeds  along  the  fence 
rows  and  ditch  banks  are  any  indication  of  the 
yielding  possibilities  of  our  western  soils,  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  convert  any  buyer 
that  we  have  very  fertle  soils.  Do  thpse  farmers 
fully  realize  the  amount  of  damage  that  comes 
from  unsightly  fence  rows.  They  are  unsightly 
and  do  no  good  at  all.  Think  of  the  seeds  you 
are  raising  to  supply  your  farm  with  weeds  for 
next  year.  Think  of  the  extra  work  necessary 
to  keep  the  weeds  out  if  you  want  to  raise  a  good 
crop. 

Wild  rose  bushes,  thistles,  mustard,  cockleburs 
and  other  noxious  weeds  growing  in  thick  bunches 
any  where  on  the  farm  is  just  like  an  invitation 
to  Come  live  with  them. 

If  you  want  your  farm  free  of  weeds,  crop 
pests,  such  as  mice  and  others  clean  your  fence 
rows  and  ditch  banks  of  weeds  and  rubbish.  Your 
,farm  will  look  better,  produce  better  crops  and 
you  will  feel  better.  Clean  them  up  now. 
to  to 

KEEPING  PURE-BREDS 

Often  you  will  hear  a  farmer  say  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive luxury  to  keep  pure-bred  livestock  on  the 
farm,  that  grade  stock  will  do  just  as  well.  Those 
who  are  making  a  study  of  puro-breds  do  not  think 
this  way,  they  know  better.  There  are  farmers 
who  are  making  good  money  in  the  pure-bred 
business.  Many  of  them  started  in  a  small  way 
and-  have  gradually  grown  into  the  business  im- 
proving their  herds  each  season  by  purchasing 
better  sires  as  needed. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  for  any  one  to  start  to 
raise  pure-breds  unless  ho  will  give  the  business 
the  time  and  attention  it  requires.  In  many 
cases  exceptional  good  returns  have  come  from 
the  sale  of  pure-breds.  Purebreds  require  more 
care,  time  and  attention  than  is  usually  given  the 
ordinary  animals.  Scrub  animals  when  given 
extra  good  feed  and  cam  will  surprise  you  how 
much  better  they  will  respond. 

IX  one  does  not  care  to  keep  pure-bredB  he 
should  at  least  keep  a  pure-bred  sire.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  half-blood  animals  both 
dairy  and  beef  are  a  big  improvement  on  the 
dams.  After  a'  few  generatons  of  breeding  to 
good  sires  the  offsprings  can  hardly  be  told  from 
puro-breds. 

Keep  pure-breds  if  you  can  and  be  satisfied 
with  only  pure  bred  sires. 
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Shall  We  Sell  Cream  or  Butter? 


W.  H.  Underwood. 


Is  it  more  profitable  to  market  cream 
or  make  and  sell  butter?  This  is  a 
question  of  no  little  importance  to 
every  one  who  keeps  cows,  from  whose 
products  he  wants  to  make  the  great- 
est profit.  On  our  farm  we  have  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  a  herd  of 
from  20  to  30  high  producing  dairy 
cows  and  in  our  experience  in  market- 
ing cream  and  making  and  selling  but- 
ter we  have  found  that  cream-selling 
is  the  most  profitable,  everything  con- 
sidered. The  cream  is  shipped  by  rail 
direct  to  the  creamery,  which  is  located 
45  miles  from  the  farm.  We  use  the 
regular  10-gallon  shipping  cans,  which 
are  immediately  returned  to  us.  In 
our  experience  in  shipping  hundreds 
of  gallons  of  cream  in  this  way  we 
have  never  had  cause  to  complain  of 
not  receiving  satisfactory  returns. 

When  cream  is  sold,  instead  of  mak? 
ing  it  into  butter,  there  is  a  saving  in 
time  and  labor.  Cream  is  easily  and 
quickly  prepared  for  the  market,  emp- 
tied into  the  can  and  sold  to  the  cream 
station  and  a  check  received  by  mail, 
in  case  the  producer  is  not  located 
near  enough  to  the  creamery  to  make 
personal  delivery.  The  check  for  the 
cream  will  come  within  a  day  or  two 
following  the  delivery  of  the  cream  at 
the  railway  station  or  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
any  quantity  of  cream  at  any  time  of 
the  year.  It  brings  the  cash  right  on 
the  spot.  AH  that  is  necessary  to  do 
in  obtaining  the  cream  is,  after  the 
milk  is  drawn  from  the  cows 
strain  it,  run  it  through 
the  separator,  cool  the  cream, 
^>our  it  into  the  delivery  can,  attach 
a  tag  to  the  can,  if  the  cream  is  ship- 
ped by  rail,  and  deliver  the  cream 
twice  a  week  in  winter  and  three  times 
a  week  during  the  summer. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cream  is 
converted  into  butter  the  cream  must 
be  ripened  and  held  at  the  proper 
temperature,  which  is  not  an  easy 
matter  on  the  average  farm  in  either 
the  cold  weather  or  hot  summer 
months.  After  the  cream  is  ripened 
to  the  proper  degree  there  is  the  ob- 
jectionable job  of  churning  it  into 
butter.  On  the  farm  where  only  a 
small  amount  of  butter  is  made  it  is 
generally^  the  farmwue  who  does  the 
churning  and  usually  she  must  do  it 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  which  is 
certainly  no  easy  task.  Any  methods 
that  will  lighten  the  duties  of  the 
farmer's  wife  should  be  employed  and 
one  of  tne  methods  by  which  this  may 
be  done  is  to  sell  the  cream  instead 
of  making  it  into  butter.  It  will  cer- 
tainly not  decrease  the  profits.  When 
the  churning  process  is  finished  the 
butter  must  be  worked,  salted  and 
moulded,  cooled  and  wrapped  for  the 
market. 

When  the  butter  is  ready  to  sell 
there  is  the  risk  to  run  in  getting  a 
satisfactory  price  for  it.  It  may  be  of 
poor  quality,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
people  on  the  farm  are  unable  to  make 
a  number  one  article  of  butter.  Even 
if  it  is  first  class  butter  it  will  sell  for 
less  than  the  same  amount  of  cream 
it  took  to  make  it  will  bring.  Why  is 
it  that  many  will  sell  butter  under 
creamery  prices  to  a  merchant  who 
may  be  already  over-supplied  with 
butter?  Of  course  the  merchant 
wants  to  hold  the  patronage  of  his 
customers  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
he  buys  the  butter  even  though  it  be 
of  very  poor  quality,  but  I  am  unable 
to  understand  why  many  will  go  to 
the  trouble  of  making  the  butter,  sell 
it.  to  the  home  merchant  at  about  23 
cents  a  pound  and  pay  him  the  retail 
price  for  his  goods,  whereas  by  selling 
tbe  cream  they  can  save  time  and 
labor  and  get  more  for  the  cream  than 
the  butter. 

If  those  who  have  three  or  more 
goo'l  coWs,  and  no  cream  separator, 
and  who  have  been  and  are  making 
and  selling  butter  instead  of  cream, 
will  get  a  separator  and  give  cream- 
selling  a  trial  I  am  sure  they  will  not 
go  back  to  butter-selling.  When  cream 
is  obtained  in  the  old  way  of  skim- 


ming there  is  a  great  loss  of  butter- 
fat  in.  the  milk.  A  good  separator 
prevents  this  loss.  With  8  or  10  good 
cows  it  doesn't  take  a  separator  long 
to  return  Its  cost  in  the  amount  of 
butterfat  it  saves.  Besides  the  sav- 
ing in  butterfat  the  separator  elimin- 
ates a  lot  of  work  in  cream  production. 

Why  creamery  butter  sells  for  more 
than  country-made  butter  -when  all 
kinds  of  milk  and  cream  are  used  in 
its  production  as  a  matter  that  many 
do  not  understand.  The  creamery  has 
the  necessary  equipment  for  making 
butter  along  scientific  lines.  Large 
quantities  of  mixed  lots  of  cream  are 
ripened  to  the  proper  degree  and  made 
into  butter  of  a  uniform  quality.  Un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions  the 
churning,  washing,  working  and  salt- 
ing are  done  at  the  proper  time  and 
more  economically  than  is  done  on 
the  farm.  The  product  is  packed  in 
air  and  light-proof  cartons,  preserving 
its  flavor  longer  and  making  it  easier 
to  handle  than  when  it  is  packed  as  it 
generally  is  on  the  ordinary  farm. 

Every  person  interested  in  dairying 
should  have  a  complete  and  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  difference  between 
butter  and  butterfat.  It  is  the  absence 
of  this  that  accounts  for  many  a  mis- 
understanding between  cream  buyers 
and  cream  sellers.  Many  a  creamery- 
man  has  found  himself  "stumped" 
when  he  has  attempted  to  explain  to  a 
patron  why  more  pounds  of  butter  can 
be  made  from  a  certain  quantity  of 
cream  delivered  to  the  creamery  than 
the  pounds  of  butterfat  that  the  pro- 
ducer is  paid  for.  "Backsliding"  or 
"backslidden"  patrons  very  often  un- 
courteously  tell  the  creameryman  that 
he  is  not  giving  honest  tests,  as  more 
butter  has  been  mad©  at  the  farmer's 
or  dairyman's  home  than  was  paid  for 
the  butterfat  at  the  creamery  from  an 
equal  quantity  of  cream.  The  producer 
of  the  cream  is  right  when  he  says 
he  can  make  more  butter  from  a  given 
quantity  of  cream  than  the-  number 
of  pounds  of  butterfat  he  would  be 
paid  for  at  the  creamery  from  the 
same  cream.  He  is  mistaken,  how- 
ever, when  he  considers  the  creamery- 
man  has  been  dishonest  with  him  be- 
cause it  is  an  inevitable  fact  that  the 
butter  should  exceed  the  butterfat. 

Butterfat  as  shown  by  the  Babcock 
test  is  practically  a  pure  oil.  There 
may  be  and  probably  is  a  small  quant- 
ity of  water  or  acid  in  the  fat  column 
in  the  neck  of  the  test  bottle,  but  we 
will  suppose  it  is  a  pure  oil,  as  the 
impurities  have  no  material  influence 
on  the  final  result  of  the  Babcock  test. 
The  butterfat  is  a  complex  oil  made 
up  of  fine  different  fats,  each  having 
its  own  particular  melting  point.  When, 
however,  they  are  pnysically  united  the 
alloyed  fats  have  a  common  melting 
point. 

When  the  butterfat  is  in  milk  or 
cream  it  is  in.  the  form  of  minute 
globules,  it  being  emulsified  through- 
out the  mass.  It  is  then  in  very 
close  physical  relationship  with  the 
other  components  oi  the  milk  pro- 
duct and  without  adding  a  sufficient 
amount  of  acid  to  <  estroy  all  the 
solids  in  milk,  not  fat.  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  get  it  free 
from  the  other  milk  components. 
When  cream  is  churned  there  still  re- 
mains this  close  relationship  between 
the  butterfat  and  some  of  the  other 
milk  components.  Waile  the  butter- 
fat becomes  more  united  and  in  a 
solid  form  during  the  churning  pro- 
cess it  takes  up  or  1  icomes  more  or 
less  closely  united  physically  with 
water  and  curd  or  casein  which  were 
in  the  cream.  Besides  these  sub- 
stances there  is  incorporated  in  most 
butter  enough  salt  to  give  it  the  de- 
sired flavor. 

Butter  then  is  composed  af  butter- 
fat, water,  salt  and  curd.  Hence  more 
butter  can  be  made .  from  a  given 
quantity  of  butterfat  than  the  amount 
of  original  bu'terfat.  In  creamery 
practice  an  attempt  is  made  to  get 
aboul  one-fifth  more  butter  than  but- 
terfat.    For  instance,  if  100  pounds 


Put  Your  Finger  on  the  Trouble 

Every  axle  is  porous  and  covered  with  seams. 
Rub  your  finger  over  the  surface  and  you'll 
discover  the  reason  for  friction.    Then  use 

MICA  Axle  Grease 

Oil  your  a*le  and  prcrvcnt  friction.  It  is  madr  of  thr  fin- 
est grease  Block  and  powdrred  mira,  Jt  fills  the  porrs 
andffives  the  axJe  a  bright,  hard  coating. 

THE    CONTINENTAL    OIL  COMPANY 

(A  Colorado  Corporation) 
Denver  Pueblo         Salt  l-iike  City  Cheyrnne 

Butte  Albuquerque  Boise 


of  butterfat  were  in  a  churning  an 
effort  would  be  made  to  get  about  120 
pounds  of  butter.  This  increase  of 
butter  over  butterfat  is  known  as 
"overrun."  This  is  one  o,f  the  factors 
that  makes  it  possible  for  the  cream- 
eryman to  pay  more  for  a  pound  of 
butterfat  than  the  producer  of  the 
cream  can  get  for  a  pound  of  butter 
made  on  the  farm. 

Every  cream  producer  should  know 
how  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  cream 
that  can  be  obtained  from  a  given 
amount  of  milk.  As  an  example,  take 
a  cow  giving  in  one  month  40  gallons 
of  milk  of  which  four  per  cent  is  but- 
terfat. *  It  is  desired  to  find  out  the 
quantity  of  cream  that  can  be  obtained 
from  a  month's  yield  of  milk.  First 
reduce  the  gallons  to  pounds,  which 
is  done  by  multiplying  by  8.6.  Thus 
40  gallons  of  milk  will  equal  344 
pounds.  There  are  13.8  pounds  -of 
butterfat  in  this  milk,  or  four  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  To  find  the  quant- 
ity of  cream  that  can  be  obtained 
divide  the  pounds  of  butterfat  (13.8) 
by  the  percentage  of  cream  desired. 
With  a  separator  cream  may  be  sep- 
arated at  almost  any  richness  from  10 
per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  but  we  will 
suppose  that  a  20  per  cent  cream  is 
desired.  Then  divide  13.8  by  20,  the 
percentage  of  ,fat  in  the  cream,  and 
the  result  (69)  will  be  the  pounds  of 
20  per  cent  cream  to  be  obtained  from 
344  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk.  The 
69  pounds  will  be  about  eight  and  a 
half  gallons  of  cream. 
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CONSERVE 
YOUR  STOCK 

USE  PERFECT  EAR  TAGS 

Tbe  Perfect  Ear  Tag  is  btini  adopted 
by  stockmen  all  over  the  I'nltcd  v  .  i  , 
because  it  is  so  very  li^bt  in  weight— 
made  of  aluminum.  Ii  is  noo -corrosive 
and  no  n- poisonous.    Iliere  it  liberal 
space  for  name  and  address  of  owner 
and  number  of  animaL    Atrac-licd  in- 
stantly with  one  operation.     Offers  j 
perfect  identification.     We  own  the  1 
patent  and  arc  sole  manufscturcrs. 

I  OR  CATT  LE.  SHELF  AND  HOC-S 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 
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SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES 

=                Without  ofcK{ailoa  to  rat.  pUtu  Mnd  iREE  Stoipb*  of 
=     PERFECT  EAR  TAGS,  im!  Price  Liu. 

1    Name   (7-27-8)  I 

DAISY  FLY  KILLER 


plorwl  atiTwhere,  at. 
tra<  t.s  and  kills  ail 
flittt. 

uamcntal,  cocverutnt, 
cheap.  Lasts  all 
season.  •  Made  of 
metal,can't  epill  ortln 
over;  will  not  soil  or 
injure  anything*. 
Guaranteed  effectiYe. 
8o!d  bydealm,  or  6  sent 
express  prepaid  for  f  1 
HAROLD  60MEBS,  150  SeKalb  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 


KEYSTONE  LUMBER  CO. 
LUMBER 
MILLWORK 

Houses  Our  Specialty.  Plan  Book  Free 
315-29  Sprague  St.,  TACOMA,  WASH. 


REPORTS  ON  LIVESTOCK 

MOVEMENT 

Increase  in  shipments  of  *  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep  from  46  cities  are 
shown  also  by  the  report.  These 
were,  respectively,  4.0,  22.8  and  23.2 
per  cent  more  in  June,  1918,  than  in 
June,  1917.  The  increases  in  ship- 
ments from  47  markets  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1918,  as  compared  with 
the  first  six  months  of  1917,  were  12.3 
per  cent  for  cattle,  16.1  per  cent  for 
hogs,  and  9.6  per  cent  for  sheep. 

Reports  for  44  markets  for  June, 
1918,  show  that  local  slaughter  of  cat- 
tle was  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent, 
and  that  local  slaughter  of  sheep  was 
6  per  cent  more  than  in  June,  1917. 
Slaughter  of  hogs  decreased  1.7  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  period.  The 
increase  in  local  slaughter  of  cattle 
and  hogs  was  9.5  per  cent  and  5.6  per 
cent,  respectively,  and  the  decrease 
in  local  slaughter  of  sheep  was  11.6 
for  the  first  half  of  1918  as  compared 
with  local  slaughter  for  the  first  half 
of  1917. 

Shipments  of  stocker  and  feeder 
cattle  from  38  markets  and  sheep  from 
24  markets  during  June,  1918,  totaled 
21,298  and  193,769,  respectively.  This 
was  a  decrease  of  3.6  per  cent  for 
cattle  and  an  increase  of  32.7  per  cent 
for  sheep  as  compared    with  June. 

1917.  Shipments  of  stocker  hogs 
from  23  markets  showed  an  increase 
of  100.1  per  cent,  the  total  for  June, 

1918,  being  35,314.  Shipments  of 
stockers  and  feeders  of  all  three  kinds 
showed  increases  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1918  as  compared  with  the 
first  six  months  of  1917.  The  increase 
for  cattle  was  6.1  per  cent  for  hogs 
77.4  per  cent  and  for  sheep  4S  per 
cent. 

Receipts  for  horses  and  mules  were 
31.8  per  cent  lower  in  June  1918, 
than  in  June,  1917,    and  shipments 


Protect  Your 
Car  with 
Vieo  Oil 


When  you  order  oil.  don't 
ask  for  "a  quart  of  oil." 
Say  "a  quart  of  Vico" — and 
insist  on  getting  what  you 
ask  for. 

That  is  the  only  way  you  can 
be  sure  of  absolute  protec- 
tion to  your  motor.  Nothing 
is  worse  for  your  engine  than 
Inferior  oil.  and  there  is  no 
better  insurance  than  good 
oil.    Vico  is  GOOD  oil. 

Try  Vico  the  next  time  you 
buy  oil. 

' '  Every  drop  counts. ' 1 


U 


TAH  OIL 
REFINING  CO. 

SALT    LAKE  CITY 


were  27.7  per  cent  lower.  For  the 
half-year  periods  the  decrease  for 
1918  was  6  per  cent  for  receipts  and 
4.7  per  rent  for  shipments. 
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GETTING  ACQUAINTED 

WITH  CALORIES 

Verna  Jackson  McKenna. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  the 
housewives  today  is:  "How  may  we 
know  just  how  much  food  to  give  the 
family,  how  can  we  measure  this  food, 
and  how  may  we  know  that  the  food 
is  meeting  the  individual  requirements 
of  each  member  of  the  family?"  The 
housewife  can  answer  this  question 
for  herself  more  easily  when  she  is 
better  acquainted  with  calories. 

Now  of  all  times,  the  business  of 
homemakingr  is,  in  many  ways,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  world.  To 
fill  the  job  successfully  it  requires 
thought,  study  and  work  the  same  as 
any  other  business.  In  the  homemak- 
er's  business  is  a  success  she  has  a 
well  and  properly  fed  household  that 
should  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
Very  often  sickly  or  poorly  developed 
children  and  a  husband  who  seems  un- 
able to  get  on  in  the  world  is  an  indi- 
cation of  a  homemaker's  failure. 

If  the  income  is  large  the  average 
woman  can  easily  furnish  her  family 
with  comfortable  living  conditions  and 
good  food  even  in  this  day  of  high 
prices;  but  we  of  the  small  income 
must  study  and  work  harder  for  wis- 
dom and  skill  in  management  to  make 
a  little  go  a  long  way.  The  woman 
who  has  little  to  spend  and  yet  keep 
the  family  diet  up  to  standard,  needs 
most  to  know  how  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults of  her  money. 

Since  prices  have  soared  and  many 
of  our  most  plentiful  staples  seem  to 
be  in  danger  of  a  serious  shortage,  we 
must  economize;  but  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  try  economizing  on  food  un- 
less one  has  an  understanding  on  food 
values.  In  order  to  have  this  under- 
standing one  must  know  a  few  neces- 
sary food  terms  and  also  know  what 
foods  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
health  of  the  family,  and  where  it  is 
wise  and  safe  to  cut  and  substitute 
and  where  unwise. 

Classification  of  Foods. 

Food  has  been  said  to  be  any  thing 
which  when  taken  into  the  body  is  ca- 
pable of  building  or  repairing  tissue 
or  furnishing  energy.  Science  defines 
energy  as  the  power  to  do  work.  Food 
then  gives  us  our  working  power.  Gen- 
erally speaking  all  kinds  of  food  give 
energy  for  work,  but  the  best  and 
cheapest  foods  for  this  purpose  are 
the  ones  contained  in  starches,  su- 
gars and  fats.  Likewise  all  foods  build 
and  repair  the  body,  but  the  sub- 
stance for  this,  called  protein,  is  found 
in  largest  quantities  in  such  foods  as 
meat,  milk,  eggs  and  cheese.  Mineral 
matter,  or  ash,  is  as  essential  as  pro- 
tein for  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  body.  In  a  general  way 
we  would  say  that  our  body  building 
or  protein  foods  come  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  energy  or  carbohydrate 
group  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  and 
the  fat  for  heat  and  energy  from  both. 

All  the  food  substances  are  classified 
under  five  heads,  namely:  water,  pro- 
tein, carbohydrate,  fat  and  mineral 
matter. 

Water  ranks  as  a  food  because  it 
Is  ex'remely  important  in  the  process 
of  digestion.  It  keeps  the  tissues  moist 
and  regulates  the  temperature  o,f  the 
body.  A  large  amount  of  water  Is  re- 
quired for  these  functions — for  most 
people  at  least  one  quart  should  be 
taken  each  day. 

Protein  alone  supplies  the  neces- 
sary elements  for  building  and  re- 
pairing tissues  and  for  nourishment 
for  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  the 
most  valuable  and  expensive  part  of 
our  food  supply,  and  it  Is  needed  ev- 
ery day,  hence  It  is  well  to  have  a 
list  of  the  protein  foods  and  when- 
ever possible  substitute  the  less  ex- 
ponslvo  for  the  more  expensive.  The 
foods  we  are  most  familiar  with  con- 
taining much  protein  arc  lean  meat, 
fish,  fowl,  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  dried 
peas  and  beans,  nuts  and  peanuts. 
At  the  present  prices  of  meat  and 


with  the  outlook  for  the  future 
prices  still  more  discouraging,  most 
of  us  are  glad  to  know  that  the  vari- 
ous meat-substitute  dishes  such  as 
peanut  loaf,  bean  loaf,  bean  stew  with 
dumplings  and  the  various  cheese  and 
egg  combinations  are  as  nutritious  as 
meat  and  doubtless  many  of  us  will 
find  ourselves  benefited  by  using  less 
meat.  Then,  too,  we  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  wo  are  doing  our 
patriotic  duty  in  saying  the  beef,  pork 
and  mutton  for  our  army. 

Under  carbohydrates  come  the  two 
largest  groups,  starches  and  sugars, 
which  furnish  heat  and  energy  for  the 
body.  Since  work  requires  energy  the 
active  person  should  partake  freely  of 
the  carbohydrates.  These  are  found 
chiefly  in  bread,  cereals,  potatoes, 
corn,  macaroni,  rolled  oats,  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  honey  and  many  vegeta- 
bles and  the  cane,  beet  and  maple  su- 
gars. 

Fats  are  not  the  only  source  of  fuel 
but  perhaps  the  most  important.  In 
our  temperate  climate  we  do  not  re- 
quire much  fat — perhaps  a  tenth  as 
much  as  carbohydrate.  The  fat  foods 
are  butter,  bacon,  cream,  cheese,  nuts, 
chocolate,  vegetable  oils  and  the  meat 
fats. 

To  regulate  the  body  processes,  that 
is,  to  keep  the  body  strong  and  able 
to  resist  disease  and  to  build  and  re- 
pair the  bone,  mineral  matter  is  re- 
quired in  the  form  of  calcium,  or  lime, 
phosphorus,  iron,  sulphur  and  many 
others  in  small  amounts.  These  min- 
erals we  get  mostly  from  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Although  other  foods,  es- 
pecially eggs  and  milk,  contain  valu- 
able minerals.  The  growing  child 
needs  milk,  egg  yolk  and  oatmeal  for 
calcium,  or  lime,  which  is  essential 
to  bone  development.  Phosphorus, 
considered  one  of  the  most  important 
mineral  constituents  in  body  building, 
is  found  in  egg  yolk,  milk,  entire 
wheat,  dried  beans  and  peas,  cocoa, 
peanuts  and  carrots.  Iron,  which 
makes  good  thick  blood,  we  get  from 
both  animal  and  vegetable  foods  as 
meat,  cereals,  and  egg  yolk.  Spinach, 
prunes,  raisins,  strawberries  and  oat- 
meal are  valuable  sources  of  iron. 

A  "well-balanced  diet"  then  is  one 
which  furnishes  all  of  these  necessary 
elements.  There  must  be  a  definite 
amount  of  ,fuel,  a  proper  percentage 
of  protein,  the  mineral  content  liberal, 
some  food  for  bulk,  the  wnole  selected 
with  a  regard  for  the  tastes,  habits 
and  pocket  book  of  the  family. 
The  Calories — A  Heat  Unit 

Let  us  recall  the  familiar  compari- 
son of  the  body  to  a  steam  engine  be- 
cause we  must  consider  the  human 
body  as  a  perfect  machine.  Just  as  the 
engine  uses  coal  for  fuel  the  body  uses 
food  as  its  fuel  to  generate  power. 
Since  food  is  measured  in  terms  of 
fuel  value,  a  heat  unit  of  measure 
must  be  taken,  and,  as  heat  cannot  be 
measured  by  weight  or  length,  but  by 
change  of  temperature,'  we  call  the 
heat  a  calorie  instead  of  an  inch  or 
pound  or  yard.  In  other  words  the 
nourishing  power  of  food  is  measured 
in  calories.  The  average  daily  require- 
ment of  food  is  2500  calories. 

Estimating  the  Daily  Food 
Requirement. 

The  determining  factors  in  estimat- 
ing the  daily  energy  requirement  are: 
season  of  the  year,  type  of  the  individ- 
ual, occupation,  age  and  sex. 

The  quantity  and  kinds  of  food 
should  very  with  the  seasons.  Usual- 
ly less  food,  especially  fats  and  the 
highly  concentrated  foods,  is  needed  in 
the  summer.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
doctor  for  a  Spring  tonic  one  should 
eat  more  vegetables,  especially  those 
containing  Iron,  and  get  the  minerals 
In  the  natural  way. 

The  weight,  size  and  shape  of  the 
individual  affects  the  food  require- 
ment. It  takes  more  food  for  a  large 
person  than  a  small  person  just  as  it 
takes  more  fuel  to  run  a  large  ma- 
chine than  a  small  one.   The  tall  slen- 


der person  requires  more  food  than 
the  short  fleshy  person  of  the  same 
weight  because  he  has  more  surface 
exposed  that  has  to  be  kept  warm. 

The  occupation  is  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  determining  the 
kind  and  amount  of  food  one  should 
have,  for,  the  man  who  is  working 
hard  with  his  muscles  needs  more 
than  the  man  who  sits  quietly  at  his 
desk.  He  is  expending  more  energy, 
therefore  he  should  have  more  food 
to  build  the  broken  down  tissues.  Also 
he  can  take  more  foods  difficult  of  di- 
gestion than  the  man  of  sedentary 
habits.  The  man  engaged  in  moder- 
ate work  such  as  book-keeping  re- 
quires about  3000  calories  whereas  the 
man  doing  hard  labor  needs  about  5000 
a  day. 

Children  require  less  food  than 
adults  but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  for  the  child  needs  food  to 
grow  on,  especially  the  protein  and 
ash  or  mineral  matter.  The  aged  per- 
son does  not  need  as  much  food  as  the 
person  in  middle  life  because  his 
strength  has  been  lessened  and  he  re- 
quires less  food  for  building  tissue 
and  carrying  on  the  body  activities. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  about  2000 
calories  is  required,  at  thirty  about 
3000,  and  at  eighty  about  1600. 

Sex  also  affects  the  food  require- 
ment. Men  are  more  active  than  wo- 
men and  have  more  muscle,  so  require 
more  food.  A  woman  of  about  the 
same  weight  as  a  man,  working  un- 
der the  same  conditions  would  re- 
quire a  little  less  food.  Then  for  the 
ordinary  family  of  five  there  are  five 
varying  food  requirements  that  the 
housewife  should  become  familiar 
with.  If  the  father  is  burdened  with 
an  excess  of  fat  she  should  reduce  the 
food  value  o.f  his  diet,  giving  iiim  more 
bulk  so  his  appetite  will  be  satisfied 
and  his  health  improved.  If  the  lit- 
tle daughter  is  underweight  and  can- 
not take  any  more  bulk  she  should  be 
given  a  little  more  of  the  body-build- 
ing foods  in  a  concentrated  form  as 
eggs,  cream  and  milk  and  reducing 
the  bulky  foods  if  necessary. 

If  the  housewife  knows  the  caloric 
value  of  all  the  common  foods  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  furnish  a  diet  that 
will  be  satisfying  and  nourishing,  that 
is,  have  the  right  proportion  of  pro- 
tein, fat  and  carbohydrate.  If  one  is 
careful  to  have  the  total  number  of 
calories  per  day  to  come  up  to  the 
individual  requirement  and  if  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  of  the  colories  are 
protein,  and  the  diet  is  varied,  the 
carbohydrate  and  fat  will  take  care 
of  themselves,  and  one  will  have  a 
balanced  diet. 

Dividing  the  Day's  Rations. 

Knowing  one's  energy  requirement 
for  the  day  one  can  regard  the  quant- 
ity of  food  to  be  used  at  each  meal 
as  a  matter  of  personal  choice.  How- 
ever, it  is  more  convenient  to  divide 
the  day's  rations  in  estimating  the 
energy  value  of  the  food  of  each  meal. 
This  division  is  usually  made  with 
one-third  for  breakfast,  one-fourth  for 
luncheon  and  five-twelfths  for  dinner. 
Unless  one  has  the  evening  meal  early 
it  is  better  to  have  dinner  at  noon 
and  in  that  case  the  proportion  for 
supper  would  be  the  same  as  for  lunch. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  one 
hundred  calorie  portion  is  used  because 
one  calorie  of  food  is  such  a  small 
amount-  Of  course  it  is  not  expected 
that  any  housewife  has  the  time  to 
calculate  the  meals  for  every  mem- 
ber of  her  family  every  day  but  a 
genera)  knowledge  of  one-hundred- 
calorie  portions  will  enable  her  to 
easily  ascertain  if  her  family  is  being 
well  nourished  without  being  over 
nourished. 


pounded  the  cassava  root  and  pro- 
duced a  flour  from  which  the  good 
mother  made  a  sweet  loaf. 

Cassava  flour  is  used  today  in 
tropical  countries  and  has  about  the 
same  food  value  as  wueat  ~our.  A 
familiar  product  from  this  same  root 
is  tapioca,  high  in  food  value,  and  use- 
ful because  of  its  starch  content  in 
giving  body  to  many  wishes,  some  of 
them  perhaps  new  to  -ousek'-epers. 
In  the  recipes  given  below  use  quick 
tapioca. 

Duchess  Soup 

V2  onion,  2  tablesp  ons  fat,  2  table- 
spoons tapioca,  1  quart  milk,  1  egg  or 
2  egg  yolks,  %  cup  grated  cheese,  1 
teaspoon  salt,  paprika. 

Directions:  Cook  the  onion  in  the 
fat  until  tender  but  not  brown.  Re- 
move the  onion,  add  the  flour,  then 
the  milk  gradually,  saving  %  cup. 
Add  the  tapioca  and  seasonings  and 
cook  15  minutes.  Pour  the  soup  over 
the  egg,  beaten  wiu  V4  cup  of  cold 
milk.  Add  the  grated  cheese  and 
serve  immediately. 

Tapioca  may  be  used  for  thickening 
soups,  gravy  and  white  sauce.  Cook 
the  white  sauce  in  a  double  boiler 
allowing  one  tablespoon  of  tapioca  to 
one  cup  of  milk. 

Tapioca  Griddle  Cakes. 

2  cups  milk,  2  tablespoons  tapioca, 
1  egg.  V2  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup  rice  or 
corn  flour,  2  level  teaspoons  baking 
powder. 

Cook  milk  and  tapioca  in  double 
boiler  15  minutes,  add  beaten  yolk,  of 
egg  and  cook  until  mixture  thickens 
like  custard;  cool  and  add  beaten 
white  and  whip  in  well;  add  flour  and 
baking  powder.  Bake  on  griddle  and 
serve  piping  hot  with  butter  and 
honey. 

Minute  Rabbit. 

1  pint  milk,  3  tablespoons  tapioca, 
1  cup  cheese,  1  egg  well  beaten,  % 
teaspoon  mustard,  %  teaspoon  salt, 
pepper  or  paprika  to  taste. 

Directions:  Scald  the  milk  in  a 
double  boiler  and  when  hot  add  the 
tapioca.  Cook  15  minutes;  then  add 
the  cheese  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Stir  constantly  till  the  cheese  is  melt- 
ed, add  the  well-beaten  eggs  mixed 
with  a  little  cold  milk,' the  mustard, 
salt  and  pepper.  If  desired,  this  may 
be  turned  into  a  baking  dish  and  baked 
until  brown. 

Fruit  Mold. 

3  level  tablespoons  tapioca,  2  table- 
spoons sugar,  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  % 
pint  cream,  1  pint  milk. 

Heat  the  milk  in  a  double  boiler, 
add  the  sugar,  stir  in  the  tapioca,  and 
cook  for  15  minutes.  Pour  into  a 
bowl  to  cool;  then  fold  in  the  whipped 
cream.  Ornament  with  fresh  berries, 
chill  and  serve. 


TAPIOCA  IN  NEW  DISHES 

Those  who  gloried  In  the  food  ad- 
ventures of  "The  Swiss  Family  Robin 
son"  remember  them  as  true  conser- 
vationists. They  used  no  wheat  flour, 
ate  the  perishables,  used  local  sup- 
piles,  and  laid  by  ample  food  reserves 
for  lean  seasons  The  "Home  Card" 
might  well  have  hung  from  tho  win- 
dow of  their  tree-house  The  discovery 
of  a  "substiute"  flour  on  the  wheat- 
less  Island  was  worth  tie  excitement 
It  created.    You  remember  how  they 


Because  of  the  frequent  warnings 
given  out  and  the  means  suggested 
for  prevention  of  fires,  there  is  less 
loss  from  fire  than  was  the  case  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  Is  somewhat,  diffi- 
cult to  prevent  fires  from  lightning, 
that  is,  one  is  not  always  secure  even 
when  a  building  is  rodded,  yet  the 
danger  is  less  if  proper  rods  are  In- 
stalled. But  fires  caused  from  the 
careless  handling  of  matches,  poor 
chimneys,  the  lighted  pipe  or  cigar, 
improper  storage  of  gasoline,  etc., 
may  be  prevented  by  observation  of 
rules  that  should  be  a  part  of  every 
rural  household.  Protection  from  de- 
structive fires  is  not  so  easily  provid- 
ed for  on  the  farm  as  in  the  city,  be- 
cause almost  every  city  has  an  effici- 
ent Are  department.  For  this  reason 
prevention  of  fires  should  be  the 
watchword.  If  a  lire  does  start  one 
must  use  forethought  in  getting  it 
stopped  early  in  the  event.  Woolen 
blankets  or  rugs  will  smother  a  fire 
quickly,  and  wet  brooms,  sand  and 
water  are  also  effective.  One  should 
vacate  an  upper  room  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible as  the  neat  and  smoke  soon  col- 
lect there.  In  going  through  a  fire, 
cover  the  fac0  with  a  wet  towel  and 
wrap  the  head  and  body  in  a  woolen 
blanket.  Every  home  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  few  reliable  fire  extin- 
guishers, even  Lf  every  member  of 
the  family  is  trained  in  the  rules  of 
fire  prevention. 
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FOOD  RESERVES  AND 

FIRE  HAZARDS 

The  U.  S.  Food  Adminstration 
Issues  the  following  statement  of 
tire  hazards  in  rural  districts  and  the 
importance  of  safeguarding  the 
Nation's  food  supplies  against  this 
danger. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  farm- 
ers are  to  fill  their  barns  with  hay 
and  grain.  This  period  when  barns, 
granaries  and  storehouses  contain 
the  greatest  amount  of  food  supplies 
is  also  the  time  when  they  are  most 
liable  to  fire  destruction. 

Farmers  are  the  only  large  handlers 
of  food  supplies  upon  whom  the 
Government  depends,  entirely  with- 
out supervision  by  inspectors,  to 
guard  their  holdings  against  losses  by 
fire;  and  in  view  of  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  guarding  this  season's 
stored  crops,  farmers  are  asked  to 
consider  destruction  or  spoilage  of 
food  through  fire  as  a  misfortune  to 
the  Nation  and  the  Alues  as  well  as 
a  personal  loss  to  the  holder. 

Prominent  among  the  many  sources 
of  fire  in  rural  districts  are  lightning 
defective  flues  and  stoves,  spontane- 
ous combustion,  carelessness  with 
matches,  incendiarism  and  sparks 
from  chimneys  and  locomotives. 

Effective  means  of  fire  prevention 
and  control  are  understood  by  the 
majority  of.  property  owners  but  parti- 
cular attention  is  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  removing  inflammable 
trash  from  the  vicinitj  of  buildings, 
and  to  adequate  equipment  in  ladders 
and  buckets  when  more  modern  equip- 
ment for  extinguishing  fires  is  lack- 
ing. Properly  installed  systems  of 
lightning  rods  and  conductors  are 
suggested  as  protections  against 
lightning.  The  paramount  thought  is 
to  save  from  loss  not  only  farm  build- 
ings, but  the  food  and  feed  they  cou- 
tain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  famine 
in  ancient  Egypt  was  prevented  by  a 
little  governmental  foresight  and  it 
does  not  require  any  alluminating 
dream  to  anticipate  that  so  long  as 
the  war  losts,  with  its  increisinr 
drafts  of  soldiers  or  ammunition  work- 
ers, the  world  will  steadily  producs 
le3s  and  less  food.  If  this  year's  har- 
vests prove  abundant,  it  will  be  the 
first  duty  of.  American  people  t.>  place - 
"Train  they  can  save  into  storage  for 
future  need. 

 o  

WHAT  COMMUNITIES  CAN  DO 

TO  ELIMINATE  HOUSE  FLIES 
Antifly  crusades  have  been  very 
numerous  in  recent  years  and  some 
have  been  noteworthy  both  as  to 
methods  and  results.  However,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  here  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  concerted,  organ- 
ized effort  on  the  part  of  whole  com- 
munties,  not  only  ci  ies  but  suburban 
and  rural  neighborhoods  as  well.  By 
the  most  painstaking  care  one  may 
prevent  all  fly  breeding  on  his 
premises,  but  it  will  avail  him  little 
if  his  neighbors  are  not  equally  care- 
ful. Some  sort  of  co-operation  is 
necessary.  Qne  of  the  first  and  most 
important  elements  in  any  antifly 
crusade  is  a  vigorous  and  continued 
educational  campaign.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  un- 
dertaken such  crusades  that  people 
generally  regard  the  fly  as  a  some- 
what harmless  nuisance  and  that  the 
first  work  of  the  campaign  was  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  realization  of 
the  dangers  from  flies  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  rid  of  them.  In 
the  educational  campaign  every  pos- 
sible means  of  publicity  can  be  em- 
ployed, including  newspapers,  lec- 
tures moving  pictures,  posters,  hand- 
bills, cartoons,  instruction  in  schools, 
etc. 

The  an 'i fly  crusade  is  a  matter  of 
public  interest  and  s.iould  be  support- 
ed by  the  community  as  a  whole  and 
engineered  by  the  health  officers.  But 
health  officers  can  do  little  toward 
the  neces  ary  work  ot  inspection  and 
elimination  without  funds,  and  there- 
fore the  support  of  the  campaign  must 
manifest  Itself  in  Increased  appro- 
priations for  public-health  work.  Very 
often  it  is  lack  of  funds  which  pre- 


The  wonderful  Avery  8-16  Tractor  (to  the  left) 
pulls  2  or  3  plows  and  drives  19-iuch  threshers, 
etc.  Fully  warranted.  Price  includes  a  rea- 
sonable profit  to  dcaleti  who  are  obligated 
to  supply  Avery  Service* 
The  5-10  Model  B  Avery  Tractor  (below)  is  Just 
the  tractor  for  small  farming,  fifty  acres 
Or  less.  Just  the  tiling  for  truck  gardening, 
fruit  growing,  etc.  Gear  driven  selective  type, 
three  epeeds.  Weight  only  2,000  pounds. 


8-16  Avery  Tractor. 
_;For  price  write  us  direct. 
Fully  Warranted. 


Avery  Gives  the  World 

Power  for  Every  Farm  Need 

—For  Every  Size  Farm 
and  Every  Kind  of  Work 

THE  complete  line  of  Avery  Motor  Farming  Machinery 
fills  all  power  farming  requirements  for  every  size  farm  in  the 
world.   The  Avery  is  the  one  standardized;  thoroughly 
proved  complete  Sane  of  motor  farming  machinery. 

With  one  of  the  sizes  ot  Avery  Tractors,  you  can  plow,  prepare  your 
seed  bed,  and  plant  and  harvest  your  grain  crop.  With  an  Avery  Motor  Cul- 
tivator you  can  cultivate  your  corn,  cotton,  beans  or  any  crop  planted  in  rows. 
With  one  of  the  eight  sjzes  of  Avery  "Grain-Saving"  Separators,  you  can  thresh 
all  kinds  of  grain,  kaffir  corn,  clover  and  other  seeds.  Every  size  Avery  is  a  one- 
man  outfit.  For  auy  kind  of  field  work,  belt  work,  or  road  work  there  is  an 
Avery  motor  power  machine  that  en  be  used  safely,  successfully  and  profitably. 
Avery  Tractors  are  entirely  built  in  our  own  big  factories  and  every  part  of  an 
Avery  Tractor  (motor,  radiator,  transmission,  etc.)  is  built  especially  for  tractor 
work  and  only  for  the  Avery  Tractor.  The  Avery  Company  are  builders — not 
assemblers.  They  specialize  in  motor  farming  machinery.  Don't  confuse  the 
Avery  Tractor  and  other  Avery  machinery  with  the  ordinary  assembled  machine. 

Some  Special  Avery  Features 

With  the  Avery  Tractor  you  can  unhitch  from  one  machine  and  instanta- 
neously hitch  to  another  at  the  drawbar,  or  apply  belt  power.  And  you 
don't  have  to  use  a  wrench  to  do  either— the  coupler  is  automatic  and 
the  belt  pulley  is  always  in  place. 

Avery  Tractors  are  the  only  make  with  a  Duplex  Gasifier.  It  does  the  trick— 
turns  kerosene  or  distillate  into  gas. 

The  Avery  motor  is  low  speed.  Main  bearings  are  adjustable  from  the  outside. 
Patented  inuer  cylinder  walls  are  removable.  All  parts  are  accessible  and  every 
part  renewable.  With  the  three  or  four-plow  Avery  Tractor  and  an  Avery 
Motor  Cultivator,  one  man  can  prepare  and  cultivate  two  and  one-half  times 
the  acreage  of  corn  that  can  be  raised  with  horses. 

See  the  Nearest  Avery  Dealer 

Go  to  the  Avery  dealer  and  select  and  buy  the  size  tractor  and  equipment  to 
meet  your  requirements  {no  matter  how  small  or  how  large  the  acreage  you 
cultivate)  or  write  direct  for  complete  Motor  Farming  Catalog. 

M  AVERY  COMPANY.  4016  Iowa  St..  Peoria.  Ill* 

JBL    Landes  &  Company,  Distributors,  Salt  Lake  City. 


B-IO  Avery  Tractor. 
Price  $550,  f,oJ>.  Peoria. 


12-2SH.P. 

Avery  Tractor 
For3or4 

& tows  and  22 
b  Thrashers 


18-36  H.  P. 

Avery 
Tractor 
For  4  or 
5  plows 
an-1  26  or 
28  in. 
Thresh* 
ers 


25-50  H.  P. 

Avery 
Tractor 
For  5  or  6 
plows  and 

32  inch 
Threshers 


40-80  H.P. 
Aiery  Trac- 
tor lor 
8  or  10 
plows  and 
38  or  42 
inch 
Thresh- 
ers 


Motor  Farming  Machinery 


There's  a  size 

Avery 
Thresherffor  S=£ 
every  size 
run 


Light  and  Heavy  Tractor 
Plows  for  All  Size  Tractors 


vents  the  healtn  officers  from  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  antifly  crusades, 
and  there  must  necessarily  be  much 
agitation  and  education  before  they 
can  profitably  take  up  the  work.  Right 
here  lies  a  field  for  civic  associations, 
women's  clubs,  boards  of  trade,  etc., 
to  exercise  their  best  energy,  initia- 
tive, and  leadership. — Farmers  Bulle- 
tin 679. 

 o  

JELLIES  FROM  PECTIN 
This  Substance  May  Be  Extracted  from 
Fruits  Rich  in  It,  for  Use  with 
Fruits  Deficient  in  It. 
Pectin  the    essential  jelly-making 
substance,  may    be    extracted  from 
fruits  rich  in  it  and  this  concentrated 
product  used  with  the  juices  of  fruits 
deficient  in  pectin,  for  the  making  of 
excellent  jellies. 

Apple  Pectin. 
1  pound  apple  pulp  (or  skins  and 
cores). 
Juice  of  1  lemon. 
4  pounds  water. 

Boil  for  Vs  to  %  hour,  press  the  juice 
through  a  cloth  bag,  then  allow  this 
juice  to  drain  without  pressure  through 
a  heavy  flannel  or  haircloth  jelly  bag. 
Thig  Juice  when  cold  should  be  test- 
ed with  alcohol  to  determine  the  pro- 


portion of  sugar  to  add  to  a  volume 
of  juice.  Pectin  can  be  bottled,  pro- 
cessed for  15  minutes  in  a  water  bat'a 
at  boiling,  and  kept  until  needed  for 
jelly  making. 

Orange  Pectin. 
Cut  or  scrape  the  yellow  rind  from 
the  peel  of  the  orange,  the  white  por- 
tion remaining  being  passed  through 
the  food  chopper  and  weighed.  For 
each  pound  of  this  prepared  peel  add 
2  pounds  of  water  and  4  tablespoons 
of  lemon  juice,  mix  thoroughly,  and 
allow  to- stand  15  minutes.  Then  add 
2  pounds  water,  bon  10  minutes,  let 
stand  overnight.  Next  morning  boil 
10  minutes,  allow  to  cool,  press  to  re- 
move juice,  and  then  drain  juice 
through  a  flannel  bag.  If  not  desired 
for  immediate  use,  bottle  and  process 
as  for  apple  pectin. 
Mint  and  Orange  (or  Apple)  Pectin 
Jelly. 

1  pint  concentrateu  orange  (or  ap- 
ple) pectin  juice. 

1  pound  sugar. 

2  drops  oil  peppermint. 

2  drops  green  vegetable  coloring. 

Bring  the  orange  or  apple  pectin 
juice  to  boiling,  add  sugar,  and  boil 
rapidly  until  the  jenying  point  is 
reached.  At  this  point  2  drops  of  green 


vegetable  coloring  matter  is  added, 
together  wiu  2  drops  of  oil  of  pep- 
permint, btir  thoroughly,,  and  pour 
while  hot  into  clean,  sterilized  jelly 
glasses.  After  a  iew  moments  the 
scum  which  rises  to  the  top  may  be 
removed  from  the  jelly  easily  with  a 
spoon.  Complete  jelly  as  previously 
directed. 

Strawberry  and  Orange  (or  Apple) 
Pectin  Jelly. 

%  pint  concentrated  orange  (or  ap- 
ple pectin. 

Vz  pound  sugar. 

^  pint  strawberry  juice. 

Mix  orange  (or  applet  pectin  juice 
and  the  strawberry  juice,  bring  to  a 
boil,  and  au^  sugar,  continue  boil- 
ing until  the  jellying  point  is  reached. 
Pour  immediately  into  hot  sterilized 
jelly  glasses  and  skim.  When  cold, 
pour  *.ot  paraffin  over  tne  jelly. 

Pineapple  and  Orange  (or  Apple) 
Pectin  Jelly. 

Add  1  pint  orange  tor  apple)  pectin 
juice  to  i  pint  pineapple  juice  which 
has  been  boiled  for  10  minutes,  add  1 
pound  of  sugar,  an.,  continue  boiling 
until  tne  jellying  point  is  reached. 
Pour  immediately  into  hot  sterilized 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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The  Feeding  Value 

of  Sunflower  Silage 

Oscar  Tretsven,  Montana  Experiment  Station. 


Encouraged  by  the  satisfactory  re- 
sults obtained  from  an  experiment, 
conducted  during  the  winter  of  1916-17, 
when  sunflower  silage  was  compared 
with  choice  alsike  clover  hay  for  dairy 
cows,  the  Montana  experiment  station 
decided  to  carry  on  further  investi- 
gations to  determine  the  merits  df 
this  new  forage  plant. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May,  1917,  five 
and  one-half  acres  of  weedy  irrigated 
land  were  planted  to  Mammoth  Rus- 
sian sunflowers.  The  seeds  were 
drilled  in  at  the  rate  of  14  pounds 
per  acre  in  rows  30  inches  apart  and 
from  10  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Before  the  sunflowers  were  irrigated 
they  were  cultivated  twice  and  the 
weeds  growing  in  the  rows  were  hoed 
by  hand.   Five  acres  of  the  sunflowers 


were  cut  between  the  13th  and  the 
20th  of  September  for  silage  purposes 
when  about  3u  per  cent  of  the  stalks 
were  in  bloom.  At  this  stage  of  matur- 
ity a  yield  of  24  tons  were  obtained 
per  acre.  The  remaining  half  acre  of 
sunflowers  was  compared  with  green 
corn  as  a  soiling  crop  for  milk  cows. 
Two  lots  of  cows  as  nearly  equal  as 
we  could  divide  them  were  receiving 
the  same  ration  of  grain.  In  addition 
the  cows  in  Lot  1  were  fed  a  full  feed 
of  chopped  sunflowers,  while  the  cows 
in  Lot  2  were  fed  a  full  feed  of  chop- 
ped field  corn.  At  the  time  this  test 
closed,  the  corrt  used  was  in  the  roast- 
ing ear  stage  and  the  sunflowers  were 
about  40  per  cent  in  bloom.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  results  obtain- 
ed: 

Sunflowers  Corn 
Lot  1.        Lot  2. 

Number  of  cows  in  each  lot   6  6  . 

Number  of  days  in  test   28  28 

Average  initial  weight  of  cows  Lbs.    1119.5  1112.7 

Average  final  weight  of  cows  Lbs.    1111.7  1092.3 

Loss  in  live  weight  per  cow  Lbs.        7.8  20.4 

Average  grain  fed  per  cow  daily  .  Lbs.        8.71  8.55 

Average  soiling  crop  fed  per  cow  daily  Lbs.       64.5  62.6 

Average  milk  produced  per  cow  daily  Lbs.       39.39  38.106 

Average  butter  fat  produced  per  cow  daily  Lbs.        1.406  1.375 

One  cow  in  Lot  2  went  off  feed,  thus  concentrates.  The  concentrates  used 
making  a  slight    difference    in    the  in  Doth  rations  were  a  mixture  of  4 

„„,  .    -  „„.    „   ,  parts  of  rolled  oats,  4  parts  dried  beet 

amount  of  grain  and  soiling  crop  con-  *  .       ,  n      .      '    "      ,  ~,  T„ 

pulp  and  2  parts  cotton  seed  meal.  In 
sumed  and  no  doubt  affecting  the  pro-  order  to  feed  the  two  rations  under 

duction  of  milk  and  butter  fat.  The  similar  conditions  sixteen  milk  cows 
data  presented  in  the  above  table  were  divided  into  two  equal  lots,  size, 
■shows  enough  increase  in  production  type,  stages  of  lactation  and  gestation 
and  decrease  in  loss  in  live  weight  in  and  the  amount  of  richness  of  the  milk 
favor  of  sunflowers  to  offset  the  above  produced  were  considered  in  making 
mentioned  difference  in  feed  consum-  the  division.  For  a  33  day  period  Lot 
ed.  Under  the  conditions  of  this  trial  1  .was  fed  on  the  alfalfa  hay  and  con- 
sunflowers  when  run  through  a  cutter  centrates  ration  while  Lot  2  was  fed 
gave  results  equal  to  corn.  on  the  alfalfa  hay.  sunflower  silage 

Since  alfalfa  hay  is  a  common  feed  and  concentrates  ration.  At  the  close 
for  dairy  cattle,  an  experiment  was  of  this'  period  the  two  lots  of  cows 
conducted  to  determine  the  feeding  were  interchanged  so  as  to  have  all 
value  of  sunflower  silage  in  compari-  the  cows  consume  both  rations  and  to 
son  with  alfalfa  hay.  The  value  of  eliminate  any  difference  due  to  the  in- 
sunflower  silage  was  determined  by  dividuality  of  the  cows.  Seven  days 
comparing  a  ration  composed  of  all  were  taken  in  making  the  change  in  or- 
the  alfalfa  hay  the  cows  would  con-  der  to  accustom  The  cows  to  the 
sume  and  a  mixture  of  concentrates  change  of  feed.  The  second  period  of 
with  a  ration  consisting  of  a  limited  the  test  continued  for  35  days.  The 
amount  of  alfalfa  hay,  all  the  sunflow-  following  table  gives  a  summary  of 
er  silage  the  cows  would  consume  and  the  results: 

Lot  1*     Lot  2.** 

Number  of  cows  fed  ration   16  16 

Average  number  of  days  fed   34  34 

Average  initial  weight  of  cows  ,  Lbs.    1174.2  1196.8 

Average  final  weight  of  cows  Lbs.    1188.0  1205.1 

Average  gain  in  weight  Lbs.      13.8  8.3 

Average  grain  fed  per  cow  daily  »....Lbs.       10.53  10.46 

Average  alfalfa  hay  fed  per  cow  daily  Lbs.      26.65  10.93 

Average  sunflower  silage  fed  per  cow  daily  Lbs.  41.26 

Average  daily  production  of  milk  per  cow:   Lbs.      29.01  28.17 

Average  daily  production  of  butter  fat  per  cow  Lbs.        1.13  1.12 

*Lot  1  fed  on  alfalfa  hay  and  concentrates. 
**Lot  2  fed  on  alfalfa  hay,  sunflower  silage  and  concentrates. 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  1  pound  of  good  "alfalfa  hay. 
cows  fed  the  alfal/a  hay  concentrates  In  an  experiment  conducted  last 
rations  received  slightly  more  grain  year,  comparing  sunflower  silage  with 
than  the  cows  fed  the  alfalfa  hay,  choice  alsike  clover  hay,  3.77  pounds 
Bilage  and  concentrates  ration.  The  of  the  silage  gave  slightly  better  re- 
26.65  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  fed  in  the  suits  than  1  pound  of  hay.  In  com- 
former  ration  was  fed  in  comparison  paring  the  results  of 'the  two  silage 
with  10.93  pounds  of  alfalfa  nay  and  trials,  it  was  observed  that  less  sun- 
41.26  pounds  n?  sunflower  silage  in  the  flower  silage  was  required  to  equal  a 
latter  ration;  15,26  pounds  of  hay  be-  pound  o,f  alfalfa  hay  than  was  required 
ing  replaced  by  41.26  pounds  of  the  to  equal  a  pound  of  alsike  clover  hay. 
■Ilage;  a  ratio  of  1  pound  of  hay  to  This  difference  can  perhaps  be  attri- 
2.62  pounds  of  silage.  Under  the  con-  buted  to  the  superior  quality  of  the 
dltiona  of  this  experiment  2.62  pounds  alsike  clover  hay  and  to  the  fact  that 
of  .silage  were  not  quite  equal  to  1  the  sunflower  silage  used  in  the  sun- 
pound  of  alfalfa  hay,  aB  the  results  flower  alfalfa  test  was  made  from 
fdiow  that  cows  fed  the  alfalfa  hay  more  mature  plants, 
.•oncemrates  ration  gained  5.3  pounds  Based  on  th  comparative  feeding 
more  in  live  weight  and  produced  .84      ,  „  „     ,  T*. 

pounds  more  milk  per  cow  daily,  al-  Vfllues.  tho  following  table  gives  the 
though  ihe  production  of  butterfat  relative  values  per  ton  and  per  acre 
was  approximately  the  same.  After  of  alfalfa  hay  and  sunflower  b!1- 
tnaklng  allowance  for  the  difference  in  age.  The  yielfls  are  calculated  on  the 
rains  in  live  weight  and  In  the  pro-  basis  of  3%  tons  alfalfa  hay  and  20 
duction  of  milk  and  butter  fat,  It  was  tons  sunflower  silage  per  acre.  These 
found  that  2.83  pounds  of  sunflower  yields  are  considered  comparable  on 
silage  were  equal  In  feeding  value  to  irrigated  land: 


Values  Per  Ton. 

When  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  $12.00  per  ton  sunflower  silage  is  worth  $4.24 
When  aUalfa  hay  is  worth  $15.00  per  ton  sunflower  silage  is  worth  $5.30 
When  alfalfa  hay  is  worth  $18.00  per  ton  sunflower  silage  is  worth  $6.30 

Values  Per  Acre. 

When  an  acre  of  alfalfa  is  worth  $42.00  an  acre  of  sunflowers  is  worth  $  84.8 
When  an  acre  of  alfalfa  is  worth  $52.50  an  acre  of  sunflowers  is  worth  $106.0 
When  an  acre  of  alfalfa  is  worth  $63.00  an  acre  of  s-.nflower  is  worth  $127.50 


Up  to  this  time  no  experiments  have 
been  condudted  to  determine  the  value 
o,f  sunflower  silage  for  other  classes 
of  cattle.  However,  the  college  herd 
of  pure  bred  beef  breeding  cows  and 
t tie  younger  animals  of  various  ages 
have  been  fed  largely  upon  the  silage 
with  splendid  results.  Young  Calves 
fed  on  skim  milk  relish  the  silage  and 
as  far  as  general  observations  are  con- 
cerned the  feed  is  well  suited  for 
them.  When  fed  to  sheep,  sunflower 
silage  is  readily  consumed,  and  it 
seems  that  the  feed  will  be  valuable 
for  this  purpose. 

From  the  results  obtained  for  the 
past  three  years  sunflower  silage  has 
proved  to  be  an  economical  and  satis- 
factory feed  for  dairy  cows.  As  a  feed 
for  other  classes  of  livestock  it  has 
great  possibilities.  In  the  Gallatin 
valley  sunflowers  yield  fully  two  times 


as  much  feed  per  acre  as  will  alfalfa. ' 
Curing  the  sunflowers  into  tne  form 
of  silage  is  the  only  way  the  crop  has 
been  preserved.  Farmers  contemplat- 
ing growing  sunflowers  for  silage 
should  consider  first  that  sunflower 
silage  is  in  the  experiment  stage; 
second,  the  adaptability  of  their  farms. ; 
for  the  production  of  sunflowers;  third, 
how  this  crop  will  fit  into  their  gener- 
al scheme  of  farming;  fourth,  the' 
initial  cost  of  a  silo  and  the  necessary; 
machinery;  fifth,  the  necessary  help 
needed  at  filling  time.  The  cost  of 
filling  silos  is  often  reduced  to  the 
minimum  when  farmers  club  together 
and  by  the  necessary  machinery  and 
by  assisting  one  another  at  that  time. 
Farmers  having  the  facilities  for  mak- 
ing sunflower  silage  will  do  well  in 
trying  this  new  forage  plant  in  a  limit- 
ed way. 


PRACTICE  PERSUASION 

By  Lieut.  N.  C.  Johnson  (Somewhere 
in  France) 
At  Fort  .Sheridan  they  have  a  num- 
ber of  prisoners  who  were  arrested 
for  trying  to  escape  the  draft.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  a  darky.  After 
serving  about  five  days  he  went  to 


the  officer  in  charge  and  said:  "Boss, 
before  dis  yere  war  started  I  sho  was 
a  peaceful  nigger,  and  dey  done  brung 
me  here — 'cause  I  didn't  want  to  fight 
dem  Germans.  But  aftah  workin'  on 
dis  here  garbage  wagon  fo'  five  days, 
I's  ready  to  fight  any  man  any  place." 
—The  Salt  Seller. 


AUTOMATIC - 

NOT  EVEN  A 
BUTTON  TO 
PRESS 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER 

for  the  rural  home — is  cheap,  safe,  convenient  and  reliable. 
It  saves  time,  energy  and  money. 

Matthews 

Automatic 

Electric  Light 

and 

Power  Plants 

are  more  dependable  than  human  control,  not  even  a  button 

to  press.  , 

Absolute  battery  protection  and  low  battery  cost.  Never 
out  of  power  at  a  critical  time.  Battery  troubles  are 
eliminated. 

Plant  starts  itself  when  load  becomes  unsafe  for  battery. 
Plant  stops  itself  when  demand  ceases  and  battery  is  ful- 
ly recharged. 

Not  one  size  for  all  purposes,  but  a  selection  for  each  need  and 
honestly  rated. 

MATTHEWS  PLANTS 

Are  Completely  Equipped,  Honestly  Represented,  Cheapest  in 
Operation  and  Upkeep,  a  Permanent  Improvement, 

Good  for  Years  of  Constant  Service. 

Guarantee — The  Plant  must  make  good  or  we  do. 

OPEN  TERRITORY  FOR  EXCLUSIVE 
DEALER  AGENTS 

ADDRESS 

CAPITAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS 

19-23  West  First  South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah- 
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PASTURES 

(Continued  from  page  3) 
e  required.  The  dry  hay  had  a  ten- 
ency  to  overcome  the  extreme  lax- 
tlve  effect  of  lush  pasture  and  dur- 
lg  the  hot  period  of  pasture  season 
'hen  much  of  the  grass  had  passed 
;s  most  palatable  and  nutritious  stage 
'ould  carry  the  cattle  along  without 
le  heavy  decline  in  milk  now  that  is 
Sit  by  the  milk  man  who  at  such  sea- 
ons  depends  on  pasiure  along. 
The  following  pasture  mixtures  are 
scommended  by  the  Utah  Experiment 
tation : 

or  Bench  Lands  Under  Irrigation: 
Kentucky  Blue-grass  12  pounds, 
Iromus  Inermis  8  pounds,  Perennial 
lye-grass  6  pounds,  Orchard  Grass  3 
ounds,  White  Clover  2  pounds,  Red 
Hover  2  pounds,  Alfalfa'  2  pounds. — 
'otal  35  pounds. 

For  Light  Sandy  Soils  Under 
Irrigation: 
Kentucky  BlUe-grass  8  pounds, 
leadow  Fescue  12  pounds,  Tall  Mea- 
ow  Oatgrass  5  pounds,  Bromus 
aermus  S  pounds,  White  Clover  2 
ounds. — Total  35  pounds. 

For  Low  Moist  Lands. 

Perennial  Rye-grass  8  pounds,  "Red- 
3p  10  pounds,  Rhode-  Island  Bent 
Irass  4  pounds,  Meadow  Fescue  4 
ounds,  Timothy  2  pounds,  Alsike 
Hover  5  .pounds,  White  Clover  2 
ounds. — Total  35  pounds. 

The  following  two  mixtures  are  re- 
ommended  by  the  Idaho  Experiment 
itation: 

:or  The  Ordinary  Loam  Soils  of  Idaho 
Under  Irrigation: 

.pounds 


Centucky  Bluegrass   

.„   8 

>rchard  Grass   

  5 

mooth  Brome-grass   

  5 

feadow  Fescue   

 -A 

Pimothy   

4 

Vhite  Clover  

  2 
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For  Low,  Poorly  Drained  Soils: 

pounds 

ted  top  ».   8 

rimothy  -   8 

tfeadow  Fescue    6 

Usike  Clover    4 
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LET  NOTHING  SPOIL 
Heat,  dirt,  improper  handling,  flies, 
nsects,  and  rats  or  mice  are  the  great- 
sst  food  wasters. 

Keep  Perishable  Food  Cold. 
Keep  perishables  cool,  clean,  and 
lovered. 

The  moment  meat,  fish,  milk,  and 
?g:?s  are  allowed  to  get  warm  they 
jegin  to  spoil. 

Bacteria  and  germs  multiply  rapid- 
ly in  slightly  warm  food,  and  quickly 
make  it  dangerous  or  unfit  to  eat. 


to  banish  flies.  Keep  all  food  cover- 
ed, or  at  least  screened  from  these 
carriers  of  deadly  disease  and  111th. 
Destroy  flies  by  every  possible  means. 
Guard  Food  Against  Vermin 

Rats  and  mice  destroy  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  food  and  other  pro- 
perty every  year  in  homes,  or  farms 
and  in  business  establishments.  Many 
rats  harbor  the  germs  of  bubonic 
plague.  Trap  and  kill  them.  Look 
upon  every  mouse  as  an  enemy  to 
your  property. 

Eradicate  roaches  and  house  ants. 
Keep  weevils  out  of  cereals. 

Keep  your  food  where  such  pests 
can  not  reach  it. 

Keep  household  pets  away  from 
food. 

Store  Vegetables  and  Fruits  Properly. 

Don't  let  fresh  vegetables  or  fruits 
wilt  or  lose  t^eir  flavor  or  begin  to  rot 
because  they  are  handled  carelessly. 
Keep  perishable  vegetables  in  cool, 
dry,  well-aired,  and  for  most  vege- 
tables, dark  rather  than  light  places. 
.  Learn  how  to  store  potatoes,  cab-* 
bages,  root  crops, >  fruits,  and  other 
foods  so  that  they  will  keep  properly 
for  later  use. 

Don't  think  that  any  place  in  the 
cellar  or  pantry  is  good  enough  to 
store  food. 

Heat,  dampness,  poor  ventilation, 
bruising  or  breaking  will  rapidly  make 
many  vegetables-  rot,  ferment,  or 
spoil.  Warmth  and  light  make  vege- 
tables sprout  and  this  lowers  their 
quality. 

Can  or  Preserve  Surplus  Vegetables 
and  Fruits. 

When  there  is  a  surplus  of  fruits  or 
vegetables  that  will  spoil  if  kept,  cook 
or  stew  them  and  keep  them  cold  and 
covered  for  use  in  a  day  or  two. 

Can  or  preserve  all  surplus  food 
from  gardens  for  winter  use.  In  a 
morning's  work  with  ordinary  home 
utensils,  you  can  put  up  many  cans  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  for  winter  use. 
If  you  have  no  garden,  watch  the  mar- 
kets/ When  any  fruit  or  vegetable 
that  can  be  canned  becomes  plentiful 
and  cheap,  buy  a  quantity  and  can  it 
for  home  use  next  winter. 

Be  A   Food  Conservator. 

Write  today  to  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  or  to  your  State  agri- 
cultural college  for  full  information 
as  to  how  to  keep  food  in  the  house- 
hold and  how  to  can  and  preserve  all 
surplus  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Demonstrate  Thrift  in  Your  Home. 

Make  Saving  Rather  Than  Spending 
Your  Social  Standard. 

 o—  


Buy  a  Milwaukee  Reaper 
to  Cut  Your  Alfalfa  Seed 

The  reaper  is  operated  by  two  horses,  and  is  gear-driven  machine.  The 
rakes  can  be  adjusted  so  that  every  rake  will  sweep  the  platform,  or  every 
second,  third,  .fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  rake.  This  adjust inent  permit!  of  one  or 
as  many  rakes  as  desired  to  sweep  the  platform  while  the  Others  will  act  aH 
a  reel,  forcing  the  grain  onto  the  platform.  The  action  of  the  rake* 
can  be  controlled  absolutely  by  the  operator  bo  that  delivery  or  gravels  can 
be  stopped  until  after  the  turn  at  the  corner  has  been  made. 

A  convenient  lever  controls  the  tilt  of  the  machine.  TMg  permits  of  a 
close  or  long  stubble  being  cut.  Efficient  raising  and  lowering  devices  are 
provided  which,  together  with  the  tilt  of  the  machine,  make  the  Milwaukee 
an  exceptionally  efficient  reaper  for  cutting  down  grain  or  making  a  short 
stubble. 

The  gears  on  the  Milwaukee  are  grouped  closely  and  completely  protected 
by    shields!.      Wherever    practical,  self- 
aligning  bearings  are  used,  increasing  the 
durability  of  the  machine  and  making  it 
exceptionally  light  in  draft. 

The  pitman  is  driven  by  a  set  of  bevel- 
ed gears  through  the  crankshaft  from  the 
main  countershaft  of  the  reaper.  The 
knife  is  driven  with  an  almost  direct  out- 
ward stroke.  This  gives  great  power  to  the 
knife  and  relieves  the  pitman  and  knife 
head  connections  from  twisting  strains  and 
extensive  wear.  The  spring  device  per- 
mits the  quick  removal  of  the  knife  from 
the  reaper.  For  transportation  purposes 
or  for  storage,  the  Milwaukee  reaper  plat- 
form can  be  folded. 


Miller-Cahoon  Company 


MURRAY,  UTAH 


'Pioneer  Implement  Dealer  of  Utah" 

General  Agents  IDAHO  FALLS, 


IDAHO 


data  were  obtained,  cut  15  acres  or  creased  about  eight-fold  the  acreage 
less  annually  at  a  cost  of  $9.78  per  one  man  could  handle,  has  not  result- 
day  used  and  $1.57  per  acre.  The  re-  ed  in  decreasing  materially  the  cost 
maining  225  cut  over  15  acres  annual-  of  producing  grain, 
ly,  averaging  32%  acres,  at  a  cost  of  ^Ien  who  hope  to  reduce  greatly  the 
$3.24  per  day  of  service  and  57  cents  cost  0f  farming  operations  by  the 
per  acre.  The  original  cost  of  one  of  purchase  of  a  tractor  should  bear 
these  hinders  was  about  $125.    Thus  tiiese  facts  in  mind.    Judging  by  the 


APPLY  THE  WORK-OR-FIGHT 

POLICY  TO  FARM  MACHINERY  if  there  is  only  one  or  two  days  work  experience  of  tractor  users,  it  is  not 

It's  a  lazy  binder  that  works  only 


lor  the  binder  to  do  each  year,  the  sa'fe  to  expect  any  ma'erial  reduction 


forty  days  in  eleven  years.  The  work- 
or-fight  policy  should  be  applied  to 
farm  machinery  as  well  as  to  men. 
Though  machines  can  not  fight  they 
Keep  perishable  foods  in  the  cool-  can  be  put  to  work  on  many  occasions 
bet,  cleanest  place  you  can  provide,  instead  of  standing  idle  in  the  barn 
preferably  in  a  good  refrigerator  or  lot.  Most  farm  machines  and  imple- 
Ice  house,  but,  at  any  rate,  in  covered  ments  are  capable  of  doing  much 
Vessels  suspended  in  the  well,  or  in  more  work  than  they  usually  do,  and 
the  coolest  clean  place  in  your  home  the  more  they  are  used  the  less  man- 
or cellar.  labor  will  he  required  on  the  farm. 
\  Do  not  keep  perishable  foods  in  a  Three  men  with  a  corn  binder,  one 
hot  kitchen  or  pantry  or  in  a  sunny  operating  the  machine  and  two  gather- 


place  a.  moment  longer  than  is  neces-  ing  and  shocking  the  bundles,  will  cut  ply 

L  --  k   i       i   j   — 1.  J  l  _     a  of 


cost  of  cutting  the  corn  with  it  will  be 
so  great  that  its  use  will  not  be  ad- 
visable unless  it  is  impossible  to  cut 
the  corn  ./  other  methods  without 
seriously  neglecting  other  work.  If 
this  is  the  case,  the  bulletin  recorn- 
mends  that  two  or  tfcree  neighbors, 
each  of  whom  has  only*  a.  small  crop, 
combine  in  the  purchase  of  operation 
of  a  corn  binder.  The  first  investment 
required  of  each  and  the  machinery 
cost  per  acre  will  then  be  greatly  re- 
duced. This  plan  should  not  only  ap- 
to  corn  binders,  but  to  other  labor- 


ary. 

Dry  cold  is  a  better  preservative 
ban  damp  cold. 

Keep  Food  Covered  and  Clean. 

The  dust  particles  in  the  air  carry 
nolds  and  germs. 

Meat,  fish,  and  milk  are  ideal  breed- 
tag  grounds  for  such  germs.  Keep 
four  food  covered  so  that  theae  bac- 
pria  and  germs  will  have  as  little 
(hance  as  possible  to  get  on  your 
bod.  ' 

l  House  flies — better  called  "typhoid 
lies" — are  among  the  dirtiest  things 
pat.  enter  our  homes.  They  fly  from 
jewers,  privies,  and  manure  heaps, 
nrrvlng  filth  on  their  feet,  which 
hey  deposit  on  any  food  on  Which 
bey  light.    Frequently  germs  of  typ 


from  seven  to  ten  acres  a  day,  while  saving  machinery. 

four  or  "five  acres  would    be    a    fair  .  

day's  work  for  the  same  three  men 
cutting  corn  by  hand. 

The  average  corn  binder  lasts  about 
11  years,  but  during  that  time  does 
only  about  40  days'  actual  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  render 
several  times  this  much  service  before 
wearing  out  if  there  were  more  work 
to  do.  These  points  are  brought  out 
in  a  bulletin  soon  to  be  published  by 


TRACTORS  INCREASE  MAN  POWER 

Machine  adds  to  owner's  income  by 
increasing  his  ability  to  till  more 
land,  but  it  does  not  reduce  operating 
cost  materially.  The  advantage  of 
ihe  tractor,  like  that  of  most  other 
improved  farm  machinery,  lies  not  so 
much  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 


performing  a  unit  of  work  as  in  the 
theVnlted  State's  Department  of  Agri-  fact  that  it  permits  one  man  to  do 
the  use  of  machinery  in  considerably  more  work  in  a  given 


culture  on  the  use 
cutting  corn.   There  seems  to  be  very 
little  relation,  between  the  amount  of 
work  done  annually  by  a  corn  binder 
and  the  years  of  service. 
The  bulletin  refers  to  a  survey  con- 


oid fever  are  carrie.i  by  flies  in  the  ducted  in  New  York  State  which  show 
llth  on  their  bodies,  and  in  their  ex 


time,  according  to  Farmer's  Bulletin 
'.163  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  is  a  report  of 
the  experiences  of  over  600  farm- 
tractor  owners  on  representative 
corn-belt  farms  in  Illinois  collected 


iTement  (fly  specks. 

Ordinary  cleanliness  demands  that 
iCB  be  kept  out  of  our  homes  and 
%ay  from  our  food. 

Health  protection  makes  it  essential 


ed  that  the  more  the  corn  binder  could  during  1917  and  the  spring  of  1918 

be  used  each  year  the  less  the  cost  of  This  has  been  true  of  practically  all 

cutting  the  corn  when  the  cost  of  improved  farm  machines.    Even  the 

using  the  binder  was  taken  Into  con-  grain  binder,  generally  considered  as 

^deration     Two  hundred  and  thirty-  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  in- 

three  of  the  458  binders    on    which  ventions  of  the  century,  which  has  in- 


in  the  cost  of  farm  operations  per 
acre  through  the  use  of  the  tractor, 
but  it  is  safe  to  expect  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  crop  acreage  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  crops  which  one 
man  can  raise. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  cost  of  doing  the  work 
with  a  tractor  in  most  cases  can  not 
be  directly  compared  with  the  cost  of 
doing  it  with  horses,  since  on  farms 
where  tractors  are  used  a  number  of 
horses  generally  are  retained,  and 
any  comparison,  therefore,  must  be 
made  between  the  cost  of  operating 
the  farm  with  horses  alone  and  the 
cost  of  operating  with  the  tractor 
and  a  certain  number  of  horses.  Not 
infrequently  horses  stand  idle  while 
the  tractor  is  being  used  for  field 
work,  because  there  Is  not  sufficient 
help  available  to  use  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  such  cases  part  of 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  must 
be  considered  when  figuring  the  cost 
of  farm  operations,  since  they  are  as 
much  a  part  of  the  farm  power  plan' 
as  is  the  tractor. 

Not  only  should  the  relative  ex- 
pense of  operation  with  the  two 
methods  be  considered,  but  also  the 
relative  results.  The  increased  crop 
acreage  and  consequent  increase  ia 
incomes  which  the  purchase  of  the 
tractor  will  often  make  possible  may 
much  more  then  offset  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  farm. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


ACCURATE  LIVE  STOCK 

FIGURES  NEEDED 
'    E.  J.  Iddings. 

There  is  today  in  the  minds  of  a 
great  many  live  stock  men  consider- 
able question  as  to  the  exact  status 
of  the  industry.  The  only  data  that 
we  have  that  seems  at  all  reliable  is 
that  contained  in  the  statistical  re- 
ports of  the  United  States  department 
of  agrilulture.  Those  reports  indi- 
cate a  favorable  standing  of  the  in- 
dustry so  far  as  the  number  of  live- 
stock is  concerned,  and  many  of  our 
more  experience^  livestock  men  have 
little  or  no  confidence  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  point  of  view. 

No  phase  of  agriculture  demands 
such  forward-looking  plans  as  does 
livestock  production.  Numbers  of 
animals  fluctuate  from  time  to  time, 
but  on  the  whole  there  is  stability, 
and  in  normal  times  approximately 
the  same  world  toals  are  found  from 
year  to  year.  Should  by  any  mishap 
any  considerable  portion  of  the 
world's  livestock  be  destroyed,  years 
would  be  required,  particularly  with 
tae  larger  animals,  to  restore  the  de- 
sired balance  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Should  the  entire  wheat  of  the  world 
be  destroyed,  except  a  reasonable  seed 
stock,  a  single  favorable  year  could  be 
made  to  restore  the  normal  condition. 
The  same  is  true  with  the  other 
cereals,  witn  many  of  the  forage  pro- 
ducts, and  in  fact  wita  nearly  all  the 
crops  of  the  farm.  Fruit  growing  is 
ordinarily  considered  a  business  re- 
quiring many  years  of  preparation. 
Nevertheless,  trees  of  many  varieties 
may  be  planted  and  grow  to  such  size 
that  they  bear  fruit  in  no  longer  a 
period  than  is  required  to  grow  a 
brood  mare  from  foal  to  maturity,  and 
secure  from  her  a  husky  young  work 
animal.  Hence  tiie  assertion  of  need 
of  foresight  in  providing  for  the  fu- 
ture livestock  needs  of  mankind. 

Unfortunately,  disaster  has  come  to 
the  livestock  of  many  lands.  Invading 
armies  have  ruthlessly  destroyed  farm 
animals  of  all  kinds.  The  abnormal 
war  demands  for  meat,  for  motive 
power  and  for  other  animal  products 
has  made  deep  inroad  into  the  sup- 
plies of  many  countries,  and  in  some 
nations  lack  of  fodder  for  feeding 
live  stock  has  necessitated  the  slaugh- 
ter of  large  numbers  of  animals  that 
might  otherwise  have  remained  to 
form  a  part  of  the  world's  supply  to- 
day. This  destruction  and  abnormal 
usage  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  live- 
stock, variously  estimated  at  from 
100,000,000  to  140,000,000  head. 

During  the  war  period  we  in 
America  are  interetsed  in  but  one 
phase  of  livestock  supply,  viz.,  in  sup- 
plying our  own  needs  and  the  require- 
ments oF  our  allies.  We  naturally 
figure  as  sources  of  supply  such  great 
livestock  producing  lands  as  America, 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the 
Argentine,  and  South  Africa.  The 
shipping  situation  is  such,  however, 
that  if  America's  man  power  and  food 
supplies  are  to  be  a  deciding  factor 
In  the  world  war,  ships  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes  must  be  concentrated  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  form  a  veritable  bridge 
between  America  and  France.  Hence, 
ships  in  the  greatest  possible  num- 
bers will  carry  supplies  of  all  kinds, 
including  livestock,  to  England  and 
France,  and  will  ply  only  from  North 
American  ports.  The  livestock  bur- 
den of  the  war,  therefore,  is  unques- 
tionably on  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Many  careful-thinking  and  experi- 
enced livestock  men  have  for  more 
than  a  year  been  regarding  the  Ameri- 
can livestock  situation  with  deep  con- 
corn,  and  have  urged  measures  both 
for  conserving  supplies  and  for  look- 
ing forward  to  Increased  production 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future. 
Many  of  these  men  have  expressed  a 
w«  II  defined  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
OptlmletiC  livestock    reports    of  the 


United  States  department  of  agricul- 
ture. These  reports  for  January  1, 
1918,  indicaied  an  increase  in  America 
of  all  kinds  of  livestock  as  compared 
with  the  year  before.  The  writer  con- 
fesses to  having  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  federal  estimates  for  reasons 
that  appear  later. 

This  is  a  matter  oi  the  very  great- 
est importance.  If  federal  reports  are 
too  optimistic,  it  means  a  false  feel- 
ing of  confidence  in  the  adequacy  of 
supplies,  and  tends  toward  encourag- 
ing a  relaxation  of  effort,  rather  than 
an  impetus  for  stimulation  of  pro- 
duction. This  matter  of  livestock  sup- 
ply, theretore,  is,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  the  real  outstanding  livestock 
problem  of  the  day. 

The  federal  reports  mentioned  above 
indicated  an  increase  during  1917  of 
1,857,000  head  of  beef  cattle.  At  the 
same  time,  the  accurate  tabulations  of 
52  of  the  leading  markets  of  America 
show  an  increased  slaughter,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year,  of  3,700,- 
000  head.  These  figures  lead  one  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  beef  cattle  alone  of 
more  than  5,000,000  head  in  a  single 
year,  a  condition  that  on  the  face  of 
it  does  not  seem  probable.  Further- 
more, it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  supposed  increase  took  place  in 
a  year  not  regarded  as  a  favorable  one 
for  beef  cattle  production.  Twelve 
western  states,  having  over  7,000,000 
head  of  cattle,  experienced  one  of  the 
severest  winters  in  the  memory  of  the 
western  people.  This  meant  that  fe- 
male stock  came  out  on  to  spring 
pastures  in  low  condition,  and  the 
calf  crop  was  unquestionably  quite  a 
bit  below  normal.  In  addition,  four 
states  of  the  southwest,  having  over 
8,000,000  head  of  cattle,  suffered  an  ex- 
tremely severe  droutn,  resulting  in 
unfavorable  conditions  for  production. 
The  16  states  mentioned  contained  ap- 
proximately 36  per  cent  of  all  the  beef 
cattle  in  America.  With  conditions 
highly  unfovorable  in  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  beef  producing  area,  a  de- 
cided increase  is  hardly  probable  or 
possible.  The  hom< -teading  of  large 
areas  of  land  during  the  last  five 
years,  and  the  increased  development 
of  lands  through  the  dry  farming  sys- 
tem, has  resulted  in  a  great  shift  in 
the  western  flocks  of  sheep,  and  in 
many  sections  the  tendency  has  been 
distinctly  toward  reduction.  Further- 
more, there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
marked  evidence  of  increased  popular- 
ity of  sheep,  at  least  prior  to  this 
year,  in  the  corn  belt  and  far  eastern 
states.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  how- 
ever, and  in  spite  of  the  same  severe 
winter  conditions  and  dry  summer, 
which  affected  both  beef  cattle  and 
sheep,  the  federal  figures  show  an  in- 
crease during  1917  of  1,284,000  head 
of  sheep. 

The  cost  of  feeds  and  of  other  sup- 
plies for  the  dairyman  made  milk  pro- 
duction unprofitable  in  many  sections 
of  America,  and  resulted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  herds.  The  federal  figures, 
however,  indicate  an  actual  increase 
in  dairy  cattle  in  America  of  390,000 
head. 

There  is  also  found  In  the  same  sta- 
tistical reports  as  quoted  above  an  in- 
creased showing  for  both  horses  and 
mules.  This  Is  possible,  but  not  highly 
probable,  in  view  of  the  great  drain 
that  the  European  demand  has  made 
on  the  supplies  of  horse  stock  of 
America. 

It  is  in  relation  to  swine  where  one 
is  most  disposed  to  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  the  Washington  statisticians.  Feed 
prices  have  been  extremely  high,  and 
unquestionably  there  has  been  an 
American-wide  tendency  among  cer- 
tain classes  of  farmers  to  sell  wheat 
and  other  grains  for  cash  and  to  d'.s 
pose  of  swine.  The  federal  reports 
show,  however,  a  gain  In  swine  dur- 
ing 1917,  of  3,871,000  head,  and  indi- 
cate since  1»j4  a  gain  in  American 
supplies  of  swine  of  11,441,000  head, 


Big-Scale  Harvesting 

/"\NE  of  our  customers,  who  realized  that  his 
opportunity  had  come  for  cutting  out  a  lot 
of  the  old  delays,  worries,  and  high  costs  of  his 
yearly  harvesting,  invested  in  a  Deering  Harvester- 
Thresher.  This  letter  of  his  describes  the  good  average 
experience: 

American  Falls,  Idaho,  Aug.  23. 
"The  Deering  Harvester-Thresher,  purchased  from  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  has  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory, having  cut  about  150  acres,  averaging  about  15  acres  per 
day,  with  but  one  man,  cleaning  and  saving  the  grain  better 
than  any  thresher  I  have  operated.  The  machine  is  very 
economical,  being  the  cheapest  way  of  harvesting  I  know; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  cost  of  help.  The  saving  in  my 
thresher  bill  for  this  year  will  more  than  pay  for  the  cost  of 
the  machine;  in  addition,  a  great  saving  of  work  in  the  house 
has  been  made,  and  in  the  feeding  and  help  that  is  required 
for  the  old-time  way  of  harvesting.         Yours  truly, 

Martin  Garn." 

Do  your  harvesting  and  threshirig  in  one  operation,  turning 
the  old  unnecessary  threshing  expense  into  clear  profit,  saving 
time,  doing  away  with  the  risks  of  long-drawn-out  harvest. 
Own  a  Deering  Harvester-Thresher  for  this  year's  harvest. 
Let  your  threshing- bill  saving  pay  for  it.    Write  for  folders. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.      '  Denver,  Colo.       Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.        Portland,  Ore.        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal.        Spokane,  Wash. 


or  approximately  20  par  cent. 

One  can  analyze  these  figures  in  a 
more  satisfactory  way  by  reverting  to 
certain  districts  where  we  feel  rea- 
sonably sure  of  conditions.  In  the 
state  of  \vashington  there  is  credited 
in  1915  a  total  of  327,000  head  of 
swine,  and  in  1918  283,000  head.  In 
other  words,  a  reduction  in  the  three 
years  of  only  14  per  cent.  One  can 
feel  reasonably  safe  in  saying,  if  he 
lias  had  any  experience  in  meeting  with 
the  livestock  men  in  Washington,  and 
in  traveling  over  that  state,  that  a  14 
per  cent  loss  of  swine  in  three  years 
does  not  adequately  represent  the  sit- 
uation. In  the  state  of  Idaho  we  are 
credited  with  21j,000  head  of  swine  in 
January,  1918,  as  compared  with  528,- 
000  in  1915,  or  a  decrease  of  34  per 
cent.  In  some  sections  of  Idaho  we 
have  accurate  figures.  In  one  well- 
known  irrigated  district  there  was 
only  one  hog  in  January  as  compared 
with  three  on  the  same  date  in  1917. 
In  another  district  tuere  were  on  the 
same  respective  dates  42,  as  com- 
pared with  100,  and  only  23  as  com- 
pared with  100  in  January,  1916.  In 
another  section  of  Idaho  professional 
buyers  of  swine  and  other  experienced 
and  conservative  men  estimated  dur- 
ing the  winter  that  there  was  no  more 
than  one  single  hogs  as  compared  with 
10  only  three  or  four  years  ago.  There 
can  be  little  question  that  either  the 
figures  for  swine  are  entirely  too  op- 
timistic for  the  state  of  Idaho  or  the 
census  of  three  to  five  years  ago  did 
not  represent  anything  like  the  real 
number  of  swine  in  the  state. 

We  do  not  need,  however,  to  rely 
entirely  on  western  figures.  The  same 
federal  sources  of  Information  credit 
Iowa  In  January  of  this  year  with  10,- 
307,000  head  of  swine,  as  compared 
with  9,370,000  In  1917,  and  8,720,000  in 
1915.  Wallace's  Parmer  is  authority 
for  a  compilation,  one-third  of  the  coun- 
ties had  already  reported,  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  reports  Iowa  had  In 
January  of  this  year  only  a  little 
more  than  6,000,000  head  of  swine!  or 
approximately  three-fifths  of  the  num- 
ber estimated  by  the  United  States  de- 
partment Of  agriculture. 


On  account  of  the  lack  of  sources  ofl 
information,  it  is  impossible  to  presl 
ent  the  livestock  situation  in  a  comj 
prehensive  way,  using  figures  than 
we  feel  certain  are  reasonably  accur4 
ate.    The  above  general  discussion  ofl 
the  situation  and  figures  from  suchj 
sources  as  seem  reliable  seem  to  ir 
dicate  tljat  one  of  the  crying  need 
of  today  is  a  really  accurate  and  r« 
liable  means  of    securing  livestoc 
statistics.    Few  will  agree  that  tt 
present  system  is  adequate.  Iter 
pointed  out  seem  to  indicate  that  tl 
latest  reports  are  entirely  too  hopefu 
If  the  livestock  industry  is  to  be 
ganized  to  meet  the  real  needs 
both   the   war   and   after   the  wa 
period,  we  want  first  of  all  to  kne 
the  truth,  and  then  to  act  promptl; 
in  the  light  of  this  knowledge. 

 o  

HOW  TO  ADJUST  PLOWS 

Depth  of  furrow  is  regulated 
raising  or  lowering  the  clevis.  Whe 
wide  and  frequent  variation  in  sc 
conditions  prevail  it  may  also  be 
gulated  slightly  by  the  gauge  whee 
This  method  should  not  be  used,  hov 
ever,  where  the  soil  conditions  ar 
uniform,  except  in  very  stony  soil, 
it  increases  the  draft  of  the  plon 
In  any  case,  there  should  not  be 
excessive  bearing  pressure  on  tl 
gauge  wheel,  its  function  being 
prevent  plowing  at  a  greater  than  tl 
desired  depth  when  passing  from 
firm  and  hard  soil  to  one  friab 
nature. 

Width  of  furrow  Is  regulated 
shifting  the  hitch  on  the  clevis  to 
from   land  "according  to  whether 
greater  or  less  width  of  furrow  slic 
is  desired.    In  using  more  than  t\ 
horses  this  also  may  be  regulated 
some   extent   by   the   gauso  wheel,! 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  lead  thqf 
wheel  to  or  from  land. 

 o  

If  the  beginner  has  had  experience, 
In  poultry  keeping,  it  will  be  all  right 
to  purchase  eggs  and  start  with  set- 
ting them.  Otherwise  he  should  begin 
with  the  fowls  and  thus  gain  some 
knowledge  of  caring  for  poultry  be«j 
fore  attempting  to  raise  chickens. 
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JELLIES  FROM  PECTIN 

(Contnued  from  page  9) 

elly  glasses  and  ski.m    When  cold, 
iour  hot  paraffin  over  the  jelly. 
Apple  Jelly. 

1  pound  fruit. 

2  pounds  water. 

Boil  together  for  %  to  %,  hour  and 
train. 

One  pint  strained  juice;  determine 
.mount  of  sugar  to  be  added  by  the 
ise  of  the  alcohol  test  previously 
Iven;  bring  tne  juice  to  a  boil,  add 
he  sugar,  and  cook  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
ible  until  the  jelly  point  is  reached, 
temove  from  tne  fire,  skim,  pour  into 
lot  sterilized  glasses,  and  when  cold 
over  with  melted  paraffin. 

Grape  Jelly. 

4  pounds  grapes. 

1  pound  water. 

Crush  and  boil  together  for  20  min- 
ites,  press  through  a  jelly  bag,  and 
illow  to  drain  through  a  flannel  bag. 

Test  the  strained  juice  with  alcohol 
o  determine  the  proportion  of  sugar 
o  use.  Bring  the  grape  juice  to  boil- 
ng,  add  sugar,  and  stir  until  the  sugar 
s  dissolved.  Continue  the  boiling  un- 
il  the  jelly  .point  is  reached.  Remove 
rom  the  fire  and  skim.  Pour  into  hot 
terilized  glasses,  seal,  and  store. 
Blackberry  Jelly. 

4  pounds  blackberries. 

1  pound  water. 

Select  3  pounds  of  ripe  fruit  and  1 
lound  of  underripe  fruit,  wash  by 
unning  water  over  them,  crush,  and 
idd  1  pint  of  water  and  boil  15  min- 
ites.  Press  the  pulp  and  strain  the 
uice  through  a  flannel  bag.  Deter- 
nine  the  correct  amount  of  sugar  to 
>e  added  by  the  use  of  the  alcohol 
est.  Bring  the  juice  to  a  boil,  add 
ugar,  and  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dis- 
solved. Continuje  the  boiling  until 
he  jelly  point  is  reached.  Remove 
rom  the  fire  and  skim.  Pour  into 
tot  sterilized  glasses,  seal,  and  store. 

The  instruction  given  in  these  re- 
:ipes  were  prepared  mainly  with  a 
iew  to  preserving  for  home  use.  If 
>roducts  are  packed  for  sale  the  State 
ood  commissioner  should  be  consult- 
>d  as  to  the  State  regulations  regard- 
ng  such  products,  and  if  they  are 
packed  for  interstate  shipment  ad- 
litional  information  concerning  the 
■equirements  under  Federal  food  and 
Irugs  act  should  be  secured  from  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  this  depart- 
ment. 


FRUIT  PASTES 

Fruit  Pulp  Is  Boiled  Down,  Flavored, 
and   Dried — Useful  for  Desserts 
and  Garnishlngs. 

Fruit  pastes,  as  they  are  called, 
;onsist  of  boiled-down  fruit  pulp,  with 
sugar  added  according  to  the  acidity 
jf  the  fruit,  and    are    improved  in 
Javor  if  several  varieties  of  fruit  are 
mixed.   After  the  fruit  paste  is  made 
(see  recipes),  it  can  be  colored  red, 
fellow,  or  green  with  harmless  vege- 
table colors.    The  coloring  is  stirred 
Info  the  boiling  mass  after  removing 
from  the  fire.    Different  flavors  also 
can  be  added  at  this  stage  i,f  desired. 
The  paste  is  poured  up  in  a  half-inch 
layer  on  flat  dishes,  marble,  or  glass 
slabs,  which  are  first  rubbed  with  a 
cloth  dipped  in  a  good  salad  oil.  The 
pishes  are  then  exposed  to  draft  for 
a  couple  of  days,  after  which  the  paste 
s  cut.  into  figures.    If  the  paste  is 
veil  boiled  down  it  is    dried  more 
sasily.    (Many  small  forms  useful  for 
iuttlng  the  paste  can  be  had  on  the 
narket.)    The  paste  can  also  be  cut 
vith  a  common  knife  or  with  a  fluted 
fegetable  knife,  or  it  can  be  cut  into 
ound  cakes,  the  center  of  which  is 
gain  cut  with  a  smaller  circular  cut- 
er; there  will  thus  he  both  rings  and 
mall  round  cakes.    The  cut  paste  is 
ilaced  on  paper,  sprinkled  with  cry- 
talllzed  sugar  or  common  granulated 
ugar.    Then  it  stands  again  a  couple 
f  days  exposed  to  draft,  is  dipped  in 
rys'allized  sugar,  and  packed  in  a 
In  or  wooden  box  lined  with  parch- 
uent  paper  and  with  layers  qf  the 
ame  paper  placed  between  the  layers 
f  paste. 

Thf;  paste  can  be  kept  thus  and 
erved  a3  dessert,  and  as  garnishing 


on  creams  and  custards,  frozen 
creams,  large  cakes,  etc. 

Apricot  Paste. 

One  pound  powdered  sugar  to  1 
pound  fruit  pulp.  Rub  the  fruit  pulp 
through  a  puree  "strainer  and  weigh 
it.  Add  the  sugar,  put  it  over  a  slow 
fire,  and  cook  until  very  thick,  so  that 
When  a  spoon  has  been  passed  through 
it  the  mass  does  not  run  together 
immediately.  Then  pour  the  paste 
upon  flat  dishes  which  have  been  rub- 
bed with  oil  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Cut 
and  pack  in  layers  as  directed  above. 

In  the  same  manner  raspberry, 
strawberry,  and  currant  pastes  are 
made. 

Quince  Paste. 

Three-fourths  pound  powdered  sugar 
for  each  pound  of  fruit  pulp.  Wipe 
the  fruit,  cut  into  quarters,  remove 
flower  and  core,  and  cook  in  water 
until  very  tender.  After  rubbing  the 
pulp  through  a  sieve,  weigh  it  and 
add  the  required  amount  of  sugar.  It 
is  then  cooked  until  very  thick.  Scald- 
ed and  chopped  nut  kernels  may  be 
added.  The  pulp  remaining  alter  the 
juice  has  been  extracted  for  quince 
jelly  may  be  used  also. 

Gooseberry  Paste. 

One  pound  powdered  sugar  for  each 
pound  of  fruit  pulp.  Use  part  ripe  and 
part  slightly  underripe  berries.  Cook 
as  previously  described.  This  paste 
may  be  colored  before  it  is  poured 
out.  Different  .flavors  also  can  be 
added  to  -  e  gooseberry  as  well  as 
chopped  or  sliced  almonds  or  other 
nuts. 

Apple  Paste. 

One-half  pound  powdered  sugar  to 
1  pound  pulp  as  rubbed  through  a 
sieve.  For  this  product  apples  that 
are  of  lower  grade  than  is  required  for 
some  other  purposes  can  be  used. 
Cut  the  apples  into  quarters.  Remove 
flower,  stem,  and  core.  Put  fruit  in- 
to cold  water  until  it  is  ready  to  be 
cooked.  Boil  tender  under  cover  and 
over  a  very  low  fire  in  order  not  to 
scorch.  Rub  the  tender  apples  through 
a  coarse  sieve,  weigh,  and  put  into 
the  kettle  to  be  cooked  with  the  sugar 
under  constant  stirring  until  it  is 
rather  firm.  It  can  be  varied  in  taste 
by  the  aid  of  different  additions,  as, 
for  instance,  vanilla,  pepperimnt,  or 
orange  flavor,  or  cooked  with  either 
finely  cut  citron,  finely  cut  lemon  peel, 
or  blanched  and  cut  nut  kernels.  The 
paste  is  poured  out  dried,  and  kept 
as  the  others. 

Other  fruit  pastes  can  be  made  of 
cherries,  plums,  and  other  fruits. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  make  several 
different  pastes.  When  nearly  dry 
(before  cutting)  place  different  color- 
ed or  different  flavored  layers  on  top 
of  each  other  as  in  a  layer  cake. 
With  a  sharp  knife  cut  in  one-half 
inch  strips  through  all  layers  and  dry. 

 o  

"FUEL  VALUE"  OF  FOODS 
C.  E.  Vail. 

Things  we  eat  have  heatproducing 
power  even  as  coal  or  other  fuel.  The 
term  "fuel  value"  expresses  the  quant- 
ity of  energy  in  the  form  of  heat 
which  a  given  substance  can  yield 
when  it  is  completely  burned.  The 
unit  of  measurement  employed  is  the 
calorie.  This  is,  in  common  terms, 
the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water 
four  degrees  Fahr.  Since  the  constitu- 
ents of  food-stuffs  fall  into  several 
common  chemical  groups,  the  method 
of  calculating  the  amount  of  heat 
which  a  given  food  will  yield  is  based 
on  the  results  of  chemical  analysis  of 
that  food,  together  with  the  results 
obtained  by  actually  uurning  known 
samples  of  the  food  constituents.  For 
example,  it  is  found  that  the  classes 
of  chemical  substances  known  as  pro- 
teins and  carbohydrates  yield  4.1 
calories  per  gram  (15.5  grains),  while 
fats  yield  9.3  calories  per  gram.  If  a 
sample  of  milk  contains  2  per  cent 
protein,  6  per  cent  carbohydrates,  and 
4  per  cent  fat,  the  total  amount  of 
heat  which  these  solids  could  yield 
would  be  70  calories.  If  the  analysis 
of  a  foodstuff  is  not  made,  the  number 
of  colories  it  yields  per  gram  can  be 
determined  directly  by  burning  a 
weighed  sample  of  oxygen,  and  noting 
the  amount  of  heat  imparted  to  a  given 


MADE  FOR  THE  TRACTOR 

YOU  wouldn't  hire  a  man  to  run  your  tractor 
because  he  could  drive  a  team  of  horses.  If 
you  want  to  get  actual  profit  on  your  tractor  in- 
vestment, you  will  be  equally  careful  about  the 
lubricant  you  use. 

STANOLIND 

GAS  ENGINE  TRACTOR  OIL 


is  best  for  the  tractor  because  it's  made  for  the 
tractor.  Specially  prepared  to  withstand  the 
severe  conditions  under  which  tractor  engines  are 
operated.  Holds  its  body  at  high  temperatures, 
burns  up  clean,  reduces  friction  and  repair  bills. 


volume  of  water.  The  apparatus  for 
this  purpose  is  known  as  a  calori- 
meter. 

Normal  appetite  indicates  just  about 
the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  food 
one  should  have.  In  the  body  the 
quantity  of  heat  developed  from  a 
given  food  does  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  theoretical  amount.  Defec- 
tive absorption  of  assimilation  will  re- 
duce the  actual  amount  of  energy  de- 
rived from  a  given  form  of  food.  How- 
ever, the  average  active  person  in 
good  health  will  utilize  the  bulk  of 
the  total  available  energy  in  a  food. 
Dietary  studies  too  frequently  over- 
look the  individual  differences  in  abil- 
ity to  digest  and  assimilate  .foods.  It 
is  difficult  to  draw  generalizations,  as 
the  average  is  so  elusive  and  hard  to 
define.  Most  of  us  eat  what  we  like 
and  what  agree  with  us.  Most  of  us 
also  eat  more  than  we  need  for  the 
kind  of  life  we  are  living.  And  many 
people  decidedly  over-eat  to  their  great 
detriment.  It  is  really  much  better  to 
be  rather  hungry,  than  not.  The 
psychology  involved  in  a  system  of 
diet  is  rather  complex,  yet  it  should  be 
properly  allowed  for.  The  necessity 
for  dieting  could  be  reduced  in  most 
cases,  by  plenty  of  exercise,  to  the 
mere  natural  craving  for  food  that  one 
likes  and  just  satisfies  one.-  Diseased 
person  very  often  require  a  carefully 
planned  diet.  Many  of  these  same 
persons  have  become  diseased  almost 
solely  through  over-eating,  or  from 
lack  of  exercise,  or  from  lack  of  care 
of  the  teeth.  When  one  is  in  good 
health,  and  has  good  teeth,  and  gives 
the  whole  body  sufficient  exercise, 
one's  natural  appetite  is  satisfied  by 
just  about  the  right  amounts  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  foods  one  likes.  And 
these  amounts  will  be  found  to  be  sur- 
prisingly close  to  the  amounts  one 
would  be  allowed  in  the  most  scienti- 
fically constructed  diet. 

 o  

FLIES  THAT  COME  IN  THE 

SPRING  ARE  NEW  ONES- 
SWAT  'EM  EARLY 

The  house  flies  that  you  see  in  early 
spring  are  not  the  flies  of  the  preced- 
ing autumn.  They  are  the  offspring, 
not  the  survivors  of  those  that  sought 


a  warm  refuge  in  the  fall.  The  flies 
that  appear  in  the  spring  quickly  be- 
come reproductive  and  by  early  sum- 
mer the  baby  fly  of  a  few  weeks  past 
will  have  become  a  patriarch  with  mil- 
lions of  great-great-grandchildren. 
Therefore,  swat  early. 

These  facts  are  presented  by  a  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture 
scientist.  His  findings,  based  on  long 
experiments,  support  the  popular  be- 
lief that  a  "swat"  in  the  spring  saves 
a  lot  of  them  later  on.  A  fly  thorough- 
ly swatted  when  he  is  young  and  com- 
paratively innocent  not  only  will  be 
unable  to  carry  disease  but  will  not 
have  very  many  children. 

The  investigator  found  that  in  the 
latitude  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the 
house  fly  may  overwinter  by  continued 
breeding  in  warm  places  where  food 
and  receptacles  for  its  eggs  are  avail- 
able, and  in  the  early  stages  of  fly 
life  in  or  under  large  manure  heaps. 
No  evidence  whatever  was  found  to 
show  that  house  flies  can  persist  as 
adults  from  November  to  April,  either 
outdoors  or  in  protected  or  heated 
buildings.  Temperatures  of  12  degrees 
to  15  degrees  F.  are  quickly  fatal,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
any  temperature  below  freezing  will 
kill  if  continued  long  enough. 

 o  

WHO? 

Sister  Sadie's  now  a  bell-hop, 
In  a  swell  hotel, 
Cousin  Lucy  drives  a  taxi, 
So  does  Annabel. 

Mother  runs  an  elevator, 
Aunt  Jane  busy  guarding  aliens, 
Grandma's  busy  guarding  aliens. 
At  the  county  jail. 

When  the  cruel  war  is  ended, 

And  the  boys  come  back, 

Wonder  who  will  rock  the  cradle — 

Jill  or  Jack?                     — Judge. 
 o  

You  are  early  of  late.  You  used  to 
be  behind  before.  But  now  your  are 
first  at  last. — Exchange. 

 o  

In  raising  baby  beeves  it  is  essential 
to  have  a  herd  with  a  fair  amount  of 
beef  blood. 
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POULTRY 


POULTRY  DISPLAYS  AT  AGRI- 
CULTURAL FAIRS  IN  WAR  TIME 

Prepared  by  the  Animal  Husbandry 
Division,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

There  are  three  great  general 
agencies  for  the  development  of  the 
poultry  industry.  Named  in  the  order 
of  their  origin  and  described  in  single 
terms  they  are:  the  show,  the  press, 
and  the  platform. 

The  first  exclusive  poultry  show  in 
America  was  held  at  Boston  in  1849. 
Before  it  there  were  displays  of  poul- 
try at  agricultural  fairs;  after  it  the 
poultry  departments  became  one  of 
tlie  big  attractions  at  many  fairs,  and' 
.special  poultry  shows  became  numer- 
ous. For  some  twenty  years  then 
exhibitions  of  poultry  were  the  prin- 
cipal factor  in  the  development  of  in- 
terest in  the  improvement  of  poultry. 

About  1870  the  first  poultry  journals 
appeared,  and  about  1900  the  organiz- 
ed educational  movement  began.  As 
the  beginnings  of  the  modern  poultry 
show  are  found  in  the  occasional  ex- 
hibits at  the  early  fairs,  the  begin- 
nings of  poultry  journalism  are  found 
in  occasional  articles  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers,  and  the  beginnings  of 
educational  poultry  work  in  the  oc- 
casional essays  and  addresses  on  poul- 
try subject  given  before  agricultural 
societies  or  published  in  their  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  statement  of  the  relations  of 
the  three  agencies  in  their  develop- 
ment shows  how  closely  they  are  co- 
ordinated in  practice,  and  how  neces- 
sary harmony  of  effort  is  to  the  high- 
est efficiency  in  each  and  the  greatest 
result  from  all.  The  order  in  which 
tliey  developed  has  peculiar  interest 
in  any  consideration  of  their  functions 
at  the  present  time,  because  circum- 
stances have  given  the  initiative  in 
work  for  increased  poultry  production 
tc  educational  .forces. 

It  was  not  by  chance  that  the  shows 
came  first;  it  was  because  they  are 
lundamental.  The  beginning  of  the 
extension  of  interest  in  poultry  in 
those  who  were  not  born  with  it  comes 
when  one  who  has  improved  poultry 
shows  it  to  the  public  under  condi- 
tions that  challenge  comparison  with 
other  poultry.  Poultry  journals  were 
established  both  to  give  the  news  of 
such  events,  when  reports  of  shows 
were  demanded,  and  to  disseminate 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  means  of 
improving  poultry. 

It  might  have  been  possible  to  se- 
cure the  remarkable  development  of 
educational  agencies  which  has  been 
made  in  America  by  some  other 
means,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  in- 
stitutions of  this  class  are  what  they 
are  because  they  fully  availed  them- 
selves of  every  help  the  shows  and  the 
price  could  give  them  and  on  their 
own  part  sought  to  make  contributions 
of  special  value  to  popular  exhibitions 
and  current  discussions  a?  poultry  sub- 
jects. 

War  conditions  do  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  relations  of  the  agencies 
for  the  promotion  of  interest  in  poul- 
try, but  do  disturb  their  operation, 
and  tend  to  upset  their  natural  equili- 
brium. One  of  the  first  effects  in  in- 
terference with  the  holding  of  exhibi- 
tions. Difficulties  of  transportation 
reduce  the  exhibits  and  the  attendance 
at  shows.  Efforts  of  the  managers  to 
overcome  such  difficulties  raise  the 
question  of  the  status  of  the  poultry 
khow  in  war  time.    It  is  essential? 

If  poultry  production  is  to  be  in- 
creased or  even  generally  maintained 
poultry  shows  must  be  continued, 
multiplied  and  improved.  To  discon- 
tinue them  is  to  deprive  the  other 
BgenClet  for  reaching  the  public  and 
attracting  its  attention  of  a  consider- 
able; part  of  their  efficiency.  War  con- 
ditions and  the  necessity  for  increased 
production  to  meet  wartime  demands 
can  not  wait  on  experimental  re-ad- 


justments of  factors  which  have  grown 
into  certain  relations.  Improvement 
for  greater  efficiency  must  be  along 
the  lines  of  experience  and  within  the 
limits  it  indicates  as  safe. 

War  conditions  make  it  necessary 
to  plan  and  conduct  shows  so  that- 
they  will  make  less  than  the  ordinary 
demands  upon  transportation  facilities, 
and  help  and  not  handicap  other  war 
agencies.  In  considering  the  effects 
ol  war  conditions  upon  American  poul- 
try shows,  the  fact  that  stands  out 
most  prominently  is  that  the  uncer- 
tainties of  transportation  tend  to  limit 
the  aera  from  which  a  show  can  draw 
exhibits.  When  such  a  condition 
comes  as  a  sudden  emergency  there 
is  justification  for  asking  preferential 
treatment  for  shipments  of  exhibits; 
but,  when  it  is  known  long  in  advance 
that  the  obstruction  to  shipment  will 
probably  exist,  patriotism  saould  lead 
show  managers  to  endeavor  to  fill 
their  classes  with  near-by  exhibits  and 
exhibits  and  exhibitors  to  patronize 
the  near-by  shows. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  in 
detail  to  the  reasons  which  under  nor- 
mal conditions  attract  particular 
classes  of  exhibits  to  certain  shows. 
This  movement  is  now  restricted  by 
difficulties  of  prompt  shipment  and, 
that  being  the  case,  all  concerned  can 
serve  their  own  interest  and  the  com- 
mon good  by  accepting  the  situation 
.and  adjusting  their  plans  to  it. 

In  all  propaganda  for  increased  poul- 
try production  in  war-time  the  policy 
has  been  to  make  use  of  existing 
means  of  reaching  people,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  some  established  agency  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  perman- 
ently strengthened  and  made  more  ef- 
ficient. This  policy  indicates  the  agri- 
cultural fairs,  and  especially  the  local 
fairs,  as  the  best  field  for  immediate 
action  in  this  direction,  because  the 
agricultural  fair  either  has  a  live  poul- 
try department  which  can  expand  to 
meet  the  emergency  or  has  a  comatose 
one  wmch  ought  to  be  infused  with 
new  life.  Appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  at  the  agricultural 
fairs  does  not  overlook  the  advantages 
of  winter  shows  in  their  special  field, 
on  the  contrary  it  looks  toward  an  in- 
crease of  small  winter  shows  as  a 
direct  result  of  making  the  poultry  de- 
partments of  small  fairs  more  attrac- 
tiine  and  instructive. 

The  development  of  a  good  poultry 
show,  whether  at  a  fair  or  independ- 
ently, has  always  been  the  result  of 
the  interest  and  efforts  of  a  few  poul- 
trymen.  Where  shows  are  being  held 
under  efficient  management  those  in 
charge  should  have  the  hearty  support 
oi  all  poultrymen  in  the  vicinity. 
Where  the  field  is  clear  local  poultry- 
men  should  confer  with  are  .fair  man- 
agement and  endeavor  to  secure  its 
co-operation  in  a  special  effort  to  make 
the  display  of  poultry  one  that  will 
stimulate  interest  in  the  community. 

The  attitude  of  the  poultrymen  mak- 
ing such  a  proposal  usually  determines 
the  attitude  of  the  management  of  a 
fair  toward  it.  If  the  poultrymen  are 
enthusiastic  and  ready  to  do  the  work 
necessary  to  make  the  display  of  poul- 
try a  notable  one,  the  fair  management 
are  usually  prompt  to  respond  and 
willing  to  give  the  poultry  department 
its  share  of  space,  publicity  and  prizes. 
But  the  mere  suggestion  tuat  the  fair 
should  have  a  better  poultry,  depart 
ment,  with  the  implication  that  it  is 
up  to  the  general  management  to  seo 
that  this  feature  is  put  on  a  par  with 
others,  has  very  little  force  with  men 
who,  as  a  rule,  are  giving  free  ser- 
vice in  the  general  management  and 
relying  upon  those  with  like  public 
spirit  to  help  in  details  o,f  departments 
in  which  they  are  especially  interested. 

The  first  rule  for  making  a  success- 
ful poultry  exhibition — whother  In  a 
big  city  or  In  a  sparsoly  populated 
county — la  to  interest  as  many  people 


as  possible  in  it.  Activity  on  this  line 
should  be  the  first  step  and  should  be- 
gin even  before  the  management  of 
the  fair  is  approached.  They  can  re- 
spond more  promptly  and  more  liberal- 
ly when  informed  that  so  many  poultry 
keepers  would,  with  suitable  induce- 
ments, enter  so  many  birds,  than  when 
asked  to  authorize  offers  of  induce- 
ments as  the  preliminary  to  a  canvas 
for  exhibits.  At  any  time,  and  especial- 
ly now  when  many  things  not  ordinar- 
ily done  are  done_  from  patriotic 
motives — a  movement  of  this  kind 
draws  its  first  and  best  support  from 
those  who  enter  it  early  with  more 
consideration  for  the  public  good  than 
for  any  personal  advantage  it  may 
bring  to  them. 

Everyone  who  has  poultry  that  he 
thinks  .is  a  little  better  than  his  neigh- 
bor's should  be  urged  to  show  it  at 
the  fair.  With  standard  poultry  as 
generally  distributed  as  it  is  now  there 
is  probably  no  place  where  a  fair  is 
held  that  can  not  supply  from  some 
farm  or  poultry  yard  fairly  typical 
specimens  of  the  popular  varieties  of 
poultry.  Everyone  who  has  such  stock 
should  be  urged  to  send  something  to 
the  fair  as  a  contribution  to  the  move- 
ment to  create  more  interest  in  poul- 
try. As  a  rule  stock  of  no  standard 
breed  has  not  distinctive  character 
which  would  give  it  interest  in  an  ex- 
hibition, but  accasionally  a  person  has 
non-standard  poultry  which  in  appear- 
ance or  performance  is  better  than 
ordinary,  and  such  exhibits  may  well 
be  solicited.  This  is  not  only  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  recognize  the  person 
who  has  done  something  well — if  not 
on  usual  lines — but  it  is  from  this  class 
of  exhibits  that  the  new  things  in  the 
poultry  world  come.  Our  greatest 
shows  regularly  make  provision  for 
such  exhibits  in  their  "any  other 
variety"  classes. 

Besdes  soliciting  exhibits  from 
those  who  already  have  good  poultry, 
it  is  good  policy  to  urge  such  of  them 
as  appreciate  better  quality  than  they 
have  to  purchase  birds  to  show  at  the 
fair.  Interest  can  also  be  helped  if 
people  of  some  prominence  in  the  com- 
munity who  have*ot  perhaps  had  any 
interest  in  poultry,  can  be  induced  to 
take  it  up  and  to  import  some  good 
stock  to  show  at  the  fair  for  their 
own  credit  and  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  attended  and  who  might 
not  otherwise  have  the  opportunity  to 
see  really  good  stock  of  that  particular 
kind.  These  suggestions  are  not 
theoretical,  but  are  simple  statements 
of  the  means  that  for  seventy-odd 
years  have  been  successfully  used  by 
promoters  of  poultry  exhibits  in  places 
where  they  had  been  neglected. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to 
observe  in  developing  the  poultry  ex- 
hibit at  fairs  is  to  follow  the  standard 
method  of  classifying  fowls  for  exhibi- 
tion and  for  the  award  of  prizes.  The 
original  method  at  fairs  and  at  the 
early  shows  was  to  show  birds  in  pairs, 
male  and  female,  ant.  award  the  prizes 
,for  pairs.  The  standard  metnod  is  to 
show  birds  either  singly  or  in  pen  of 
a  male  and  four  females.  Innumerable 
experiences  have  demonstrated  that 
providing  separate  classification  for 
cock,  hen,  cockerel  and  pullet  in  each 
(Continued  on  page  15) 

HAVE  BUYERS  FOR  GOOD  FARMS 
AT  RIGHT  PRICES 

List  your  farm  with  us. 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343  Main  Street  Salt  Lake  City 


to  Buy  Farms 


List  Your  Property  Here  If  You  Want 
To  Buy  Or  Sell. 


FOR  SALE 

80  acres  of  good  land  close  to  the 
Delta  Sugar  Factory.  $16.00  an  acre. 
Own  water  right. 

H.  K.  JOHANSON 
1472  So.,  8th  West, 
Sntt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

WB  WANT  PAHM  LANDS 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  PROPERTY 

BRUNEAU-HILL  INVESTMENT  CO. 
343   Main  Street         Salt  Lake  City 


FOR   SALE— REAL  ESTATB 


Farms  and  Acreage 


RELIABLE  FARM  BARGAINS 


Selected. 

85  acres  in  the  center  of  Bear  River  val-4 
lay,  with  a  full  water  right  from  the! 
Bear  River  canal;  30  acres  planted  toi 
alfalfa;  fenced  with  a  woven  wire< 
fence;  on  the  corner  of  the  Lincoln] 
highway  and  the  county  road;  withinj 
a  half  mile  of  schools,  churches;  justj 
under  the  Bear  River  canal.  Price! 
$12  5  per  acre;  one-fourth  down  andjj 
terms  on  the  balance. 


ICO  acres  at  $65  per  acre;  all  plowed,  ana 
one  of  the  nicest  pieces  of  ground 
there  is  In  Bear  River  valley;  adjoin 
ing  the  canal,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
valley.  This  property  can  be  had  at 
$65  per  acre.  Water  may  be  had  at 
any  time.  The  property  has  been  unj 
dor  cultivation  for  a  great  number  oi 
years  and  is  considered  one  of  tin 
best  farms  In  the  valley. 


Immediately  adjoining  the  towr 
Tremonton  we  have  three  4C 
tracts  that  we  can  sell  for  $140, 
and  one  for  $125  per  acre;  a 
payment  down  and  ten  years  o: 
balance;  a  full  "water  right  fror 
Bear  River  canal;  on  the  main 
ty  road;  some  planted  to  alfalfa 
shade  trees.  In  fact,  it  is  one  c 
most  beautiful  farms  in  the  valle; 
will  sell  one  or  all  three  4C 
tracts. 


In  Cache  valley  we  have  a  numb 
first-class  farms;  one  farm  coi 
ing  70  acres,  right  near  the  depo 
close  to  town.  This»property  c 
had  for  $125  per  acre;  small  paj 
down  and  terms  on  the  balance. 


KIMBALL  &  RICHARDS 
"Land  Merchants" 

54  Main  Street. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


RANCH  BARGAIN 

200  acres  Irrigated,  all  fenced,  go 
ranch  house,  stables,  corrals,  and  c 
tie  sheds,  puts  up  150  Uns  of  hay 
acres  of  wheat  and  oats,  team,  aaj 
machinery.  Located  on  creek  naf 
the  mountains  with  an  abundance 
raufe.    Price  310,000. 

FEDERAL  LAND  COMPANY 
Ogden  Ut 

Ths  Hunter  Land  Company  la  placl: 
on  the  market  ten  thousand  acroa  of  ir 
gated,  alfalfa  land*  in  Southern  Oregon 
Part  of  these  land*  are.  now  improved  anj 
can  be  bought  for  $5.00  par  acre  aaflj 
down,  balance  In  twenty  annual  pad 
nierjts  with  Intereat  at  6  per  cent.  Cai 
or  write  E.  J.  Oroaebeek,  A jfen t.  Room  I 
City  and  County  Bide,  Bait  Lake  Cltj 
Utah. 
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Making  Cheese  On  The  Farm   The  Farmers  Market  Place 


W.  H.  Underwood. 


No  family  on  the  farm  where  plenty 
of  milk  is  produced  need  ever  be  with- 
out good  cheese.-  It  is  easily  made  at 
home  and  is  one  of  the  best  ,food  pro- 
ducts auyoue  can  use.  We  have  made 
cheese  on  our  farm  for  many  years  and 
like  our  pressed  cheese  almost  as 
well  as  the  factory  made  article.  I 
will  tell  how  we  make  three  varieties, 
namely,  pressed  cheese,  cottage 
cheese  and  Dutch  cheese.  If  the  di- 
rections are  carefully  followed  the  re- 
sulting product  should  be  very  satis- 
tatcory. 

In  making  pressed  or  whole  milk 
cheese  we  use  a  large,  prefectly  clean 
wash  boiler.  This  is  filled  nearly  half 
full  with  milk  drawn  from  the  cows 
in  the  evening,  then  set  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  next  morning,  when 
the  same  amount  of  morning's  milk 
is  added.  The  milk  is  then  heated 
slowly  to  a  temperature  of  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  proper  temperature 
is  very  important.  We  never  guess  at 
the  temperature,  but  use  a  reliable 
thermometer.  A  good  thermometer 
costs  but  a  few  cents  and  is  useful  in 
ripening  cream  and  making  butter  as 
well  as  in  making  cheese. 

When  the  milk  is  heated  to  85  de- 
grees it  is  removed  from  the  stove 
and  one  rennet  tablet  about  the  size 
of  a  cent  is  added  to  each  12  gallons 
of  milk.  Before  the  tablet  is  added  it 
is  dissolved  in  half  a  glass  of  cold 
water,  but  never  in  milk.  The  milk  is 
then  stirred  thoroughly  and  allowed 
to  stand  until  curd  forms,  which  it  will 
do  in  about  20  minutes.  When  it  is 
stiff  enough  to  make  a  clear  break 
when  tried  with  a  spoon  or  finger  it 
is  broken  into  small  bits.  Some  say 
cut  with  a  knife,  but  a  clean  hand 
does  the  work  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly.  When  broken  into  small 
pieces  we  let  it  stand  until  the  curd 
has  all  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  then  pour  off  part  of  the  whey. 
The  curd  is  then  heated  to  100  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  being  stirred  well  while 
heating. 

When  heated  to  100  degrees  the 
mass  is  removed  from  the  stove,  al- 
lowed to  cool,  the  whey  drained  off, 
the  cheese  taken  out,  salted  to  taste, 
a  half  pound  of  fresh  butter  added  to 
the  curd  obtained  from  each  12  gal- 
lons of  milk  and  all  worked  until  it 
is  very  fine.  The  curd  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  until  cold,  otherwise  the  but- 
ter would  press  out  with  the  whey. 
When  it  is  cold  we  pour    it    into  a 


Big  War  Hay  Demand 


THE  one  rea!  hav  baler  to  meet  the  war  time  de- 
mand for  hay.  Fastest  hustler  baler  ever  made— 30 
years  a  lead  r.  Admiral— a 
money  maker.  Write  for 
oar  latest  hay  baling 
profit  book.  Get  won- 
derful  money-mnking 
opportunity  with  an 
Admiral  Hay  Press. 

Admiral  Kay  Press  Co.,  Box  77   Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CORN 


HARVESTER  LM- 

ering  for  .  cutting 
Corn,  Cane  and 
Kaffir  Corn.  Cuts 
and  throws  in  piles 
on  harvester.  Man  and  horse  cuts  and 
shocks  equal  to  a  Corn  Binder.  Sold  in 
every  state.  Price  only  $25  with  fodder 
binder.  The  only  self  gathering  corn  har- 
vester on  the  market,  that  is  giving  uni- 
versal satisfaction. — Dexter  L.  "Wood- 
ward, Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.'  writes:  "3 
years  ago  I  purchased  your  Corn  Harves- 
ter. Would  not  take  '4  times  the  price  of 
the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another 
one."  Clarence  F.  Huggins,  Speermore, 
Okla.  "Works  5  times  better  than  I  ex- 
pected. Saved  $40  in  labor  this  fall."  Roy 
Apple,  Farmersville,  Ohio:  "I  have  used 
a  corn  shocker,  corn  binder  and  2  rowed 
machines,  but  your  machine  beats  them 
all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine 
I  have  ever  used."  John  F.  Haag,  May- 
(i«:lfi.  Oklahoma.  "Tour  harvester  gave 
■pod  satisfaction  while  using  filling  our 
Silo."  K.  F.  Ruegnitz,  Otis,  Colo.  "Just 
recelve'l  a  letter  from  my  father  saying 
he  received  the  corn  binder  and  he  Is 
cutting  corn  and  cane  now.  Says  it  works 
fine  and  that  I  can  sell  lota  of  them  next 
year.'  Write  for  free  catalog  showing 
picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testi- 
monials. 

PROCE88  MFG.  CO.,         Sallna,  Kansas. 


cheese  cloth  in  the  press.  We  use  a 
Jard  press,  pressing  lightly  at  lirst, 
then  increasing  the  pressure.  If  you 
have  no  press  take  a  small  keg  or 
heavy  metal  pail,  make  a  number  of 
holes  in  the  side,  have  a  strong  lid 
that  fits  inside,  put  some  blocks  ol 
wood  on  the  lid,  fasten  securely  one 
end  of  a  long  scantling  to  the  wall, 
set  the  cheese  on  a  box  under  the 
scantling  about  three  feet  from  the 
wall  and  at  the  free  end  of  the  scant- 
ling hang  a  pail  o,f  stones  to  make  the 
necessary  pressure.  If  one  has  a 
cider  press  it  will  meet  all  require- 
ments. 

We  let  the  cheese  remain  in  the 
press  for  24  hours.  It  is  then  taken 
out  and  turned  over  and  pressed 
again  for  12  hours,  about  25  pounds 
of  pressure  being  applied.  It  is  then 
removed  from  the  press,  trimmed  if 
there  are  any  irregular  edges,  and 
greased  thoroughly  with  fresh  butter, 
care  being  taken  to  reach  every  part. 
A  bandage  is  then  put  around  the 
cheese  and  sewed  in  place.  This  ban- 
dage is  merely  to  keep  the  cheese 
from  flattening  out.  The  bandage  is 
rubbed  with  butter  until  it  is  satur- 
ated. This  kind  of  cheese  must,  al- 
ways be  cured  in  a  warm  dry  place. 
During  the  curing  process  rub  the 
cheese  twice  daily,  morning  and  even- 
ing, turning  it  each  time,  and  if  the 
cloth  becomes  wet  or  damp  it  must 
be  removed  and  a  new  one  put  on. 
The  rubbing  keeps  the  cheese  from 
molding  and  the  frequent  turning  also 
helps.  The  cheese  can  be  eaten  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  after  it  begins  to 
ripen,  but  is  much  better  at  the  end 
of  six  weeks. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

Where  one  has  a  large  amount  of 
skimmilk  a  profitable  way  of  dispos- 
ing of  it  is  to  convert  it  into  cottage 
cheese.  The  demand  for  the  cheese  is 
good  in  towns  and  cities.  The  process 
of  making  simply  consists  in  separa- 
ting the  curd  from  the  whey  and  pre- 
paring the  curd  for  the  table  or  the 
market.  The  first  step"  is  getting  the 
milk  properly  coagulated.  This  can 
be  done  either  by  permitting  the  or- 
dinary lactic  germs  to  complete  the 
work  or  it  can  be  helped  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  the  use  of  rennet  tablets. 
The  skimmilk  is  brought  to  a  temper- 
ature of  72  to~  75  degrees  •  and  held 
there  during  coagulation.  Unless  it  is 
already  partly  sour  it  is  best  to  add  a 
starter  of  buttermilk  in  order  to  has- 
ten clabbering  and  m  two  hours  add 
the  rennet  if  it  is  used  at  all. 

It  wid  require  from  five  to  eight 
hours  for  the  curd  to  harden  enough 
to  begin  separating  from  the  whey. 
At  this  stage  the  whey  is  removed  or 
the  curd  scooped  out  and  placed  in 
cotton  bags  and  when  all  the  whey 
has  drained  out  the  curd  is  well 
worked  with  the  hands  and  salt  added 
at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  every  five 
pounds  of  curd.  A  little  pepper  can 
also  be  added  to  suit  the  taste  if  de- 
sired. Some  people  desire  a  little 
sweet  or  sour  cream  or  soft  butter 
mixed  with  the  curd  and  when  the 
cheese  is  placed  on  the  market  it  will 
sell  for  more  money  thus  prepared 
than  it  will  without  the  addition  of 
the  cream  or  butter. 

The  cheese  may  be  prepared  for  the 
market  t..  _er  in  round  balls  or  rolls 
or  in  square  prints  Lnd  cakes  or  con- 
venient sizes  and  should  always  be 
wrapped  in  oiled  or  parchment  paper. 
It  may  be  delivered  in  most  any  kind 
of  a  clean  package.  Grocers  will  buy 
the  cheese  in  quantities  of  several 
pounds  at  a  time  or  it  can  he  sold  di- 
rect to  the  consumer.  From  18  to  20 
pounds  of  cheese  can  be  obtained  from 
100  pounds  of  skimmilk.  In  the  mak- 
ing of  this  by-product  of  the  dairy 
practice  makes  perfect  and  there  is 
little  loss  if  a  few  batches  are  spoiled 
in  trying  the  work. 

Dutch  Cheese. 
Dutch  cheese  is  easily  and  quickly 
made  and  is  a  fair  substitute  for  whole 


For  Sale— Second 
Hand,  two  32-horse 
Reeves  Compound 
Traction  Engines. 
In  good  condition. 
Miller- Cahoon  Co., 
Murray,  Utah. 


-  Orders  placed  for  spring  pigs  from 
big  type  Utah  Prize  Winning  Sow* 
and  such  Boars  as  'Path  Finder," 
"Defender,"  and  a  Grandson  of 
"Burks  Good  E.  Nuff."  Pricee  right 
and  guaranteed  to  please — papere 
furnished.  V.  R.  FISHER,  Oxford, 
Idaho. 

milk  cheese.  To  two  gallons  of  well- 
clabbered  skimmilk  add  one  quart  of 
sweet  whole  milk  and  heat  and  treat 
as  in  making  the  skimmilk  or  cottage 
cheese  above  mentioned.  When  the 
curd  has  formed  strain  through  a 
cheese  cloth  bag,  squeeze  dry,  salt 
lightly,  add  a  lump  of  butter  the  size 
of  a  hen  egg,  also  add  one  egg  and 
\mix  thoroughly.  Then  put  in  a  pan 
and  heat  until  the  cheese  is  melted 
into  a  tough  smooth  mass,  stirring 
continually  while  heating.  Put  in  a 
dish  or  crock,  press  into  shape  and  set 
it  aside  for  a  day  or  two.  This  is  fine 
sliced  as  whole  milk  or  pressed 
cheese,  also  excellent  with  bread  and 
butter  for  a  lunch. 

 o  

POULTRY  DISPLAYS  AT  AGRI- 
CULTURAL FAIRS  IN  WAR  TIME 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

variety  gives  the  widest  recognition 
and  fairest  distribution  of  prizes  to 
meritorious  individual  birds,  while 
the  classification  for  pens  of  five 
birds  with  appropriate  prizes  in  the 
class  gives  the  breeder  who  can  make 
a  fine  exhibit  in  it  the  special  reward 
he  deserves.  It  is  a  matter  ol  poul- 
try show  history  that  the  adoption  of 
the  standard  classification  almost  in- 
variably starts  the  poultry  depart- 
ment at  a  fair  on  a  course  of  enlarge- 
ment and  progress.  Another  essential 
thing  in  making  a  poultry  department 
interesting  and  instructive  is  the  em- 
ployment of  a  qualified  judge.  Noth- 
ing is  so  discouraging  to  the  notice  in 
exhibiting  poultry  as  the  decisions  and 
explanations  of  the  judge  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  good  enough  ,for  a  coun- 
try fair  though  he  would  not  be  con- 
sidered for  a  minute  as  judge  at  a 
show  where  substantial  interests 
were  involved  in  the  decisions  or 
where  experienced  exhibitors  were 
showing.  The  judge  at  a  large  show 
making  decisions  on  very  close  com 
parisons  of  birds  of  very  even  qual- 
ity may  be  exempt  from  explaining 
his  awards  in  detail,  but  the  judge  at 
a  small  show  has  only  half  done  his 
work  when  he  has  made  his  decisions 
— the  I'ther  half  is  to  tell  exhibitors 
why  certain  birds  are  better  than 
others  and  where  the  best  on  exhibit- 
ion there  might  be  improved.  A  judgj 
who  does  this  well  can  easily  double 
the  influence  of  a  first  poultry  show 
for  good  in  the  community. 

With  the  poultry  always  the  main 
feature  o.f  a  poultry  department  such 
accessory  features  as  can  be  secured 
should  be  provided.  Exhibits  of  appli- 
ances and  supplies  always  interest 
the  general  public  and  those  little 
versed  In  methods  of  poultry  culture. 
Many  things  familiar  to  the  experi- 
enced poultry  keeper,  tnat  he  would 
not  stop  to  look  at  them  in  a  show, 
and  hence  supposes  they  can  aud  noth- 
ing to  its  attractiveness,  are  of  special 
interest  to  novices. 


Over  150  Spring  Pigs 

Sired  by  our  Grand  Champion 
ItlchardB  Defender,  Kicuardb 
Pathfinder  and  Cherry  King  Orion, 
Jr.,  aud  out  of  our  big  type  prize 
winning  sows. 

In  the  last  three  years  at  the 
Utah  and  Idaho  btate  Fairs  our 
liogs  won  76  Champion  and  Flm 
Prizes. 

Can  furnish  unrelated  pairs. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
ielunded.    Priced  very  reasonable. 

Richards  Live  Stock  Co. 

Virginia  Idaho 
Home  of  the  Champion  Duroca. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Hogs. 

Some  good  spring  litters.  Richard 
Defender  and  Pathfinder  breeding. 
Big  types.  Send  out  nothing  but  high 
class  stock.  Guaranteed  to  please 
Write  me  for  prices  on  these  pigs. 

ERIK   W.  OLSEN 
Virginia  Idaho 


LUMBER,  lath  mlllwork.  Get  our  dir- 
ect-to-consumer  prices  before  building. 
Catalog,  plan  book  free.  Contractor 
Lumber  Supply  Co.,  1446  Lumber  Ex- 
change, Seattle,  Wash. 

FOR  SALE 

Six  or  Eight  High  Grade  Holstein 
Cows.  Ages  from  two  to  four  years. 
Reason  for  selling  to  make  room  for 
Heifers  coming  on,  and  short  of  feed. 
For  further  information  call  on  or 
address,  Albert  C.  Fisher,  Richmond, 
Utah)1 


CROCKWELL'S  ECONOMY  STOVE 

A  simple  portable  Btove 
Take  off  one  lid  sit  in  youi 
stove  or  range  (see  cuts) 
giving  you  two  holes  to  cook 
on.  A  great  time,  heat  and 
fuel  saver.  Price  $5.00  pre- 
paid. Pays  for  itself  In  a 
short  time.  Write  for  folder. 
Agents  wanted.  Hooverise. 
Save  coal  for  the  War. 
H.  Crockwell,  Box  667,  Salt  Lake  City 


Windsor  Hotel 

LOCATED  IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  CITY 

225  So.  Main  St. 

125  Rooms,  35  with 
bath,  all  steamheat- 
ed,  hot  and  cold  run- 
ning water,  tele- 
phones, elevator 
service,  nice  lobby. 
FREE  BUS  SERVICE 
To  and  From  all  Depots 

All  Cars  Stop  In  Front  of  Our  House 

A  home  like  place  for  local  people 
where  you  will  meet  friends. 

Good  Rooms  75c,  $1  and  up. 

The  Windsor  Hotel  Co. 

M.  A.  Scott. 


WHO  PRINTS  YOUR 
BUTTER  WRAPPERS? 

We  are  printing  thousands  of  Wrap- 
pers for  your  fellow  dairymen  and  are 
sure  that  we  can  please  you. 

Our  special  prepared  ink  and  vege- 
table compound  paper  combined  make 
the  best  wrapper  on  the  market 

100  Butter  Wrappers   f  .90 

200  Butter  Wrappers  1.25 

500   Butter  \ /rappers   2.00 

1.000  Butter  Wrappers   8.00 

Check  or  money  order  mus*. •accom- 
pany order. 
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ars 


"/  got  the  sweetest  hat  today.    And,  my  dear,  of  course,  I 

didn't  really  need  it,  but — " 


*     #     #  * 


IVhat  if  it  is  only  a  few  blocks?   Here,  taxi!" 


*     #     #  * 


II 

'/  know  I'd  feel  a  lot  better  if  I  ate  less,  but  I  simply  must\\ 

have  a  big  order  of— 


*     *     *  # 


Over  there  in  the  Picardy  mud,  pock-marked  with  signif- 
icant craters  and  "plum-caked"  with  unspeakable  thingsj 
that  once  were  men,  our  soldiers  can't  hear  all  that  som< 
of  us  are  saying.  Good  that  they  can't,  isn't  it?  It  wouldn't 
make  it  any  easier  to  stand  firm  against  those  blood- 
crazed,  grey  hordes  who  come  on  wave  after  wave  becaus< 
they  believe  their  Kaiser  is  "God's  anointed  shepherd  of 
the  German  people." 


#     *     #  # 


It  isn't  that  we  Americans  are  a  selfish  people.  W< 
have  simply  been  thoughtless. 

Money  is  needed  to  win  this  war — let's  give  it.  So  far, 
we  have  been  asked  only  to  lend — to  lend  at  a  good  round 
4%  interest.  Turn  your  THOUGHTLESS  dollars  intc 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

NATIONAL  WAR  SAVINGS  COMMITTEE,  WASHINGTON 
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